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Congressional Record. 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES 
SECOND 


OF THE SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 


SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Fripay, March &, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we come before Thee this morning with a 
sincere desire to know Thy will. We are brought face to face 
with issues that affect the welfare and happiness, the destiny, 
of many millions of Thy people. We desire to reflect in all our 
acts in this place the highest achievements of a Christian 
civilization. We ask Thy divine guidance and blessing upon our 
work this day. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the United 
States Public Health Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1918, in the sum of $25,000 (S. Doc. No. 193), which, with the 
accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, calling attention to a supplemental 
estimate of $600 increase in the compensation of the senior 
Assistant Chief of the Division of Customs, which was submitted 
to the House of Representatives on the 26th ultimo, and request- 
ing that on account of the activities of the Division of Custums 
being greatly increased during the present emergency that the 
supplemental estimate be included in the urgent deficiency 
appropriation bill (S. Doc. No. 194), which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. KNOX presented a petition of the City Council of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., praying for an appropriation for the early comple- 
tion of the improvement of the Ohio River, and also for the en- 
actment of legislation providing for the immediate construction 
by the Government of the Lake Erie and Ohio River Canal, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented petitions of the executive council 
of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Wichita, of 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Elk Falls, of the 
congregation of the Methodist Church of Meade, of the united 
congregations of the Methodist and Presbyterian Churches of 
Sylvan Grove, of sundry citizens of Protection and Newton, and 
of W. B. Barton, of Caldwell, all in the State of Kansas, praying 
for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the manufacture of 
foodstuffs into alcoholic drinks, which were referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a memorial of the Ebell Society, of 
Los Angeles. Cal., remonstrating against the present zone 
system of rates on second-class mail matter, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. CURTIS presented a memorial of the Auxiliary of the 
Woman's Home Missionary Society of Grace Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of Winfield, Kans., and a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Chanute, Kins.. remonstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion providing for the running of railroad tracks directly op- 
posite the Lucy Webb Hayes National Training School and the 
Sibley Memorial Hospital, in the city of Washington, D. C., 
which were referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Central Labor 
Union of Kansas City, Kans., relative to the use of unproductive 
land in the United States for the best interests of the Govern- 
ment, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of Frank P. Blair Post, No. 54. 
Grand Army.of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Galena; 
of R, B. Hayes Post, No. 176, Grand Army of the Republic, De 
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partment of Kansas, of Pratt; and of W. T. Sherman Post, No. 
113, Grand Army of the Republie, Department of Kansas, of 
Concordia, all in the State of Kansas, praying for an increase 
in the pensions of veterans of the Civil War, which were referred 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 409, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers, of Parsons, 
Kans., praying for.an increase in the salaries of postal em- 
ployees, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Medical Regis- 
tration and Examination of the State of Kansas, of Topeka, 
Kans., and a petition of the Rice County Medical Society, of 
Sterling, Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation creating 
advanced rank for officers of the Medical Corps, which were 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Winchester, 
Kans., praying for national prohibition, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. KENYON presented a petition of sundry citizens of Orange. 
Township, Blackhawk County, Iowa, praying for the enactment 
of legislation to provide for the cultivation of corn, wheat, and 
other foodstuffs on lands now used for the cultivation of to- 
bacco, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Mount 
Vernon, Iowa, praying for national prohibition, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Weston, Mich., praying for national prohibition, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He also presented telegrams in the nature of petitions from 
the Bay County Medical Society, of the Calhoun Coanty Medical 
Society, of the Lenawee County Medical Society, and from sun- 
dry citizens of the counties of Gratiot, Presque Isle, and Clinton, 
all in the State of Michigan, praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation creating an advanced rank for officers of the Medical 
Corps, which were referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, 

DESERT-LAND ENTRIES. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, about four or five weeks 
ago the Senate passed a bill (S. 2315) to extend the time 
within which final proof is required to be submitted upon any 
lawful pending desert-land entry made prior to July 1, 1915, 
such extension not to exceed three years from the date of allow- 
ance thereof. 

On Monday last in the House of Representatives there was 
passed identically the same bill, but not the Senate bill. The 
House bill was sent to the Senate and referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. I have compared the bills with the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, and he deems it 
proper that the committee should be discharged from the consid- 
eration of the bill. I will then ask that the House bill be put 
upon its passage after it has been withdrawn from the consid- 
eration of the Committee on Appropriations, I ask unanimous 
consent that House bill 175, to amend an act entitled “An act 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1915 and for prior years, and for other pur- 
poses,” be withdrawn from the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let me understand the Senator. 
Does the Senator say a Senate bill was reported and passed 
the Senate which is identical with the House bill? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is identical; word for word, comma for 
comma, period for period. I have compared it with the ehgir- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations and also with the Rep- 
resentative who had charge of the bill in the House. The Sen- 
ate bill passed the Senate about a month or six weeks ago, and 
the Member of the House desiring the same legislation, not 
knowing that the Senate had pdssed the bill, on last Monday 
found his bill in the House. When the House bill came here it 
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was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. So I see no 
reason why we should not pass the House bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The reason why the House did 
not pass the Senate bill was because its passage by the Senate 
was overlooked in the House? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It was overlooked. It was referred to 
the same committee of which the Member of the House who 
had charge of the bill isa member. He introduced the bill there. 
There is a difference in the titles, but not in the language of the 
bills. I am willing to adopt his title to the bill. I therefore 
move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 


175. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The request for unanimous 
consent has not yet been granted. The Chair will put it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a moment. Do I under- 
stand that this bill has passed the House? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the Senator is asking for the consideration 
of the House measure? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes. 

I will state to the Senator, if he was not here when I made 
the statement, that the Senate passed Senate bill 2315 about 
five or six weeks ago when the calendar was called. It had 
been reported from the Committee on Public Lands and was on 
the calendar and it passed the Senate. It was transmitted, of 
course, to the House of Representatives. The Representative 
there, desiring the same legislation, had previously introduced 
the identical bill word for word, except the title. The title is 
different, but the language of the bills themselves is identical. 
Not knowing that the Senate bill had passed the Senate, the 
House bill was passed last Monday. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand that, Mr. President. What I 
want to know is, has the bill from the House come to the Senate 
and been referred to the Public Lands Committee? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; it was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee be discharged from the further consideration of the bill. 
I do not see why it should ever have been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, but it was done. It is a bill relating 
to the relief of desert-land entrymen who, by reason of no fault 
of theirs, have not been able to get water on the land, and it 
gives them relief by an extension of three years and certain 
alternatives. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Colorado 
asks unanimous consent that the Committee on Appropriations 
be discharged from the further consideration of House bill 175. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state that this action is agreeable 
to the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and the committee is discharged from the further consid- 
eration of the bill. The Chair will state that the bill not being 
in the physical possession of the officers of the Senate, it can 
not be laid before the Senate at this particular moment. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well. I shall call it up at a later 
hour. 

Mr. SHAFROTH subsequently said: Mr. President, as the 
Committee on Appropriations has been discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of House bill 175 and it is now on the desk of 
the Secretary, I ask unanimous consent that the Senate proceed 
to its consideration. I explained the bill to the Senate a while 
ago, and I presume no further explanation is necessary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Colorado 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of House 
bill 175. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as fol- 
lows: 

—— the provisions of the last thr ra 8 
„ gotea 6 25 1915. An act waving appropr papis 
to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 1915, and for 
prior yeca and for other purposes,” be, and the same are hereby, ex- 
tend and made spplicatte to any lawful pending desert-land entr 
-made prior to March 4, 1915: Provided, That in cases where suc 
entries have been assigned pror to the date of the act the assignees 
shall, if otherwise qualified, entitled to the benefit hereof. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

: REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, . 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which were referred the following joint resolutions, reported 
them each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. J. Res. 134. A joint resolution to reimburse soldiers and offi- 
cers for uniforms and equipment lost on board the Tuscania 
February 5, 1918, and in other like cases (Rept. No. 305); and 

S. J. Res. 136. A joint resolution providing for the registration 
for military service of the subjects or citizens residing in the 


United States of a foreign country with whose Government the 
United States has concluded or hereafter concludes a convention 
or agreement consenting to such aliens being drafted into the 
military forces of the United States under the terms of the 
act approved May 18, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize the 
President to increase temporarily the Military Establishments 
of the United States,” and all amendments thereto (Rept. No. 


306). 
PROHIBITION IN HAWAI, 


Mr. SHEPPARD.. From the Committee on Pacific Islands 
and Porto Rico, I report back favorably without amendment 
the bill (S. 3935) to prohibit the sale, manufacture, and im- 
portation of intoxicating liquors in the Territory of Hawail 
during the period of the war, except as hereinafter provided, and 
I submit a report (No. 307) thereon. There are certain peti- 
tions accompanying the bill which I ask may lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Prrrman in the chair). 
The bill will be placed on the calendar, and the petitions will lie 
on the table at the request of the Senator from Texas [Mr, 
SHEPPARD]. 


BEPORT OF NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES (S. DOC. NO. 192). 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona, from the Committee on Printing, re- 
ported the following resolution (S. Res. 209), and it was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the report of the National Academy of Sciences for 
the year ending December 81, 1917, transmitted to the Senate on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1918, as provided for in the act approved March 3, 1803, be 
printed as a Senate document. 


CONDEMNATION OF LAND FOR NITRATE PLANT. 


Mr. FLETCHER. From the Committee on Military Affairs I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 3994) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to authorize condemnation pro- 
ceedings of lands for military purposes,” approved July 2, 1917, 
and for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 303) thereon. 
I call the attention of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] to the bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I should like to ask unanimous consent 
for the present and immediate consideration of this bill. It isa 
matter of considerable importance, although a small matter. 

Last year, in June, 1917, the Senate and the House passed a 
law authorizing the condemnation of certain property for canton- 
ments and other purposes. It was found that it was not broad 
enough to cover nitrate plants, The Government has engaged 
in building a nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals. They have gotten 
all the land for the nitrate plant. A large portion of it was 
given by the people and most of it was sold on very reasonable 
terms; but thcre are a few small outlying tracts where there 
are obdurate parties who want to ask what the Government 
thinks is an unreasonable price. Therefore it is desired to 
broaden the act that was passed giving the right to condemn 
property for cantonments and other military purposes so that it 
will include a nitrate plant, and that they may exercise the 
right of condemnation. 

There is nothing in this bill that is not in the law except that 
it puts the nitrate plants in the same position as cantonments. 
It is necessary that these nitrate plants should be built imme- 
diately in order to get the powder supply that we need. They 
are in process of construction. The amount of land that is 
needed at this point is very small and it is absolutely necessary 
to get it. The only way it can be gotten is by condemnation. 

The department has recommended the bill. I gave to the com- 
mittee a report on the bill, a letter, from Secretary Baker that 
is on file. It met with the approval of the department and is 
urged by them. 

Therefore, under those circumstances, I ask for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill. . 

Mr. SMOOT. Is it a unanimous report from the committee? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is a unanimous report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ala- 
bama asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
the bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to have the bill read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That page 1, line 8, of an act entitled “An act 
to authorize condemnation proceedings of lands for military 8 
3 July 2, 1917, be, and the same is hereby, amended by adding, 
after the word “ camps," the following: and for the construction and 
operation of plants for the production of nitrates and other compounds 
and the manufacture of explosives and other munitions of war and 
for the development and transmission of power for the operation of 
such plants,” so that the same, when amended, will read as follows: 

“That hereafter the Secretary of War may cause proceedings to be 
instituted in the name of the United States, in any court — 3 uris- 
diction of such pro for the acquirement by condemna 


on of 
any land, temporary use thereof or other interest therein, or right per- 
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taining thereto, needed for the site. location, construction. or prosecu- 
tion of works for fortifications, const defenses, military training camps, 
and for the construction and operation of plants for the production of 
nitrate and othe: compounds and the manufacture of explosives and 
other munitions of war and for the development and transmission of 
power for the operations of such plants; such proceedings to be prose- 
cuted in accordance with the laws relating to suits for the condemna- 
tion OF preety, of the States wherein the proceedings may be insti- 
tuted: Provided, That when the owner of such land, interest, or rights 
pertaining thereto shall tix a price for the same, which, in the opinion 
of the Secretary of War, shall be reasonable, be may purchase or enter 
into a contract for the use of the same at KODE ce without further 
delay: Provided further, That the Secretary of War is hereby author- 
ized to accept on behalf of the United States donations of land and 
the Interest and rights pertaining thereto reg for the above-men- 
tioned purpose And provided further, That when such property is 
acquired in time of war, or the imminence thereof, upon the filing of 
the 38 for the condemnation of any land, temporary use thereof 
or other interest thercin or right pertaining thereto to be acquired for 
any of the purposes aforesaid, immediate possession thereof may be 
taken to the extent of the interest to be acquired and the lands may be 
occupied and used for military purposes, and the epee of section 
455 of the Revised Statutes, providing that no public money shall be 
expended upon such land until the written opinion of the Attorney 
General shall be had in favor of the validity of the title, nor until the 
consent of the legislature of the State in which the land is located has 
beon given, shall be, and the same are hereby, suspended during the 
period of the existing emergency. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I should like to ask the Senator from 
Alabama if the bill puts the authority to bring these condemna- 
tion suits into the hands of a private company, or is it required 
that Government oficials shall bring the suit? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, It is granted to Government officials. 
There is no change in the law except to make the law, which 
has already been passed relating to cantonments, apply to the 
building of this nitrate plant. The first sentence of the bill 
shows the amendment to the general law. The balance of it is 
already the statute. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, May I ask the Senator if, in 
general terms, the bill means that wherever the Government 
sees fit to enter upon condemnation proceedings it may be done. 
It does not limit it to any one particular plant? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; but, of course, it is only intended to 
be used now at one place. It does not limit it to any place. It 
is merely to help the Government to get property at a reason- 
able price; that is mL 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee ef the Whole. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator from Ala- 
bama if it refers to a specifie piece of property, or is it a gen- 
eral power of condemnation? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is a general power, A general bill 
was passed giving general power to the Government to condemn 
for cantonments and other military purposes, It was not broad 
enongh to cover the question of building a nitrate plant, and 
the bill simply adds to the general law the power to condemn 
and take property for a nitrate plant as well as for canton- 


ments and other military purposes. 


Mr. KENYON. There is no limit to the property which may 
be condemned for these nitrate plants? : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is none in the law in reference to 
cantonments or other purposes. Of course the limit on the 
power to take anything is the appropriation. That is where the 
limitation comes in, but the Government in this ease has the 
money, and there are a few tracts of outlying land. Most of 
this land has been acquired, but there are a few outlying pieces 
that are needed, and the object is merely to keep somebody 
from holding up the Government; that is all. ‘Che men who 
have these pieces of property are asking what the Government 
considers an unreasonable price. g 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

AMENDMENT OF THE RULES—CONFEREXCE REPORTS. 


Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President, I am direeted by the Com- 
mittee on Rules to submit a report (S. Rept. 308) on Senate 
resolution 162, which I ask may first be read, and I call the 
attention of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN] 
to the report after it has been read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
report. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

The Committee on Rules, to whom was referred Senate resolution 162, 
providing for an amendment to Rule XXVII by adding the following 

ragraph: 

a e Conterots may not include in their report matters not committed 
to them by either House, and in case new matter is included. the same 
shall be subject to a point of order, and, upon such point of order being 
made by avy Senator, if sustained by the presiding officer of the Sen- 
ate, such new matter shall be ruled out and eliminated from the report: 


Provided, That the elimination of such new matter upon a point of 
order shall in no way affect the remainder of the conference report ”— 
having considered the same, beg leave to report a substitute, as follows, 
and recommend its adoption : 

“2. Conferees shall not insert in their report matter not eommitted 
to them by either House, nor shall they strike from the bill matter 
agreed to by both Houses. If new matter is inserted in the report, or 
if matter which was agreed to by both Houses is stricken from the bill, 
a int of order mey be made against the rt, and if the point of 
order is sustained the report shall be recommittee to the committer of 
conference.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the resolution 
reported by the committee as a substitute for Senate resolution 
162. I think it appeals to every Senator, inasmuch as now we 
are beginning with the appropriation bills. If the Senate de- 
sires a rule of this kind, it ought to be adopted at once. I 
think the rule explains itself. It gives any Member of the Sen- 
ate the right to rise to a question of order when new matter not 
considered by either House is put in a bill or matter has been 
stricken out. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I desire to have the attention of 
the Senator from North Carolina and the Senator from New 
Hampshire to ask this question. As I heard the report read, it 
provides that the conferees shall not be authorized or empow- 
ered to change any original text which has been agreed upon by 
both Houses. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is the—— 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator will pardon me, I have served 
on conference committees where a section was under considera- 
tion, a part of which—it may be a clause—had been amended 
by one House or the other and the remainder of the section was 
left intact. I want to know if it were found in conference that 
it was necessary to change that part of the section whieh had 
been amended by one House, would it then be forbidden to con- 
form the remainder of the section to the change? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think not. I will say to the Senator 
that that provision is taken from Jefferson’s Manual, while the 
first provision in the resolution is taken from Cleaves’ Manual 
on Conferenees and Conference Reports, which was submitted 
to the Senate by former Senator Allison many years ago. I 
have been told that the manual prepared by Mr. Cleaves, who 
was for many years the clerk of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, was adopted by the Senate, but I am not sure about that. 
However, both the propositions are sound, and they protect the 
Senate from the abuse with which we have so often been met. 
I feel sure that it will facilitate the work of the Senate and 
will prevent controversies that are constantly arising on these 
points. I hope the resolution will be agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
New Hampshire that Cleaves’ Manual on Conferences and Con- 
ference Reports was adopted as the result of the passage of a 
resolution by the Senate. This amendment to the rules is one 
which was offered by me, and the amendment reported by the 
committee is satisfactory. I hope there will be no objection to 
it, for if adopted it will stop legislation by conferees. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to ask the 
Senator from New Hampshire a question, I am in hearty 
sympathy with the purpose of this rule, but my recollection, 
from the reading of the report, is that the original resolution 
expressly provided that the point of order should be passed 
upon by the Presiding Officer. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But the rule as reported from the 
committee leaves out that express direction. Is there any 
special reason for that? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The objection to confining the decision to 
the Presiding Officer is that an appeal may be taken, and the 
question may ultimately be decided by the Senate itself. Of 
course, it is the duty of the Presiding Officer to make a ruling 
upon a point of order, but an appeal may be taken, so that the 
point of order may not be absolutely settled until the appeal is 
acted upon, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, I understand that; 
but have we not another rule under which the Presiding Officer 
could himself submit any point of order to the Senate? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think we really ought to re 
quire the Presiding Officer to pass upon a point of order which 
is made, subject of course to appeal to the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course I assume that that is what the 
Presiding Officer is in the Chair for, that when a point of order 
is made he will decide upon it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But we find very frequently that 
Presiding Officers in the chair do what they are not supposed 
to do. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. I have no objection to inserting those 
words, but I think it would be supererogation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Then the Senator from New 
Hampshire thinks that under the rule reported it would be the 
duty of the Presiding Officer to pass upon the point of order, 
subject to the right of appeal? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Unquestionably. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I simply want that to appear in 
the Recorp. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I understood the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] to say that the 
objectionable matter would be eliminated without affecting the 
balance of a conference report. As I understand the rule, it 
is just the reverse, and if the point of order is sustained the 
report shall be recommitted to the committee of conference, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I had not intended to say that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, man:fostly we can not 
strike any matter from a conference report. That is a power 
which belongs to the conference committee. All we can do under 
our custom is either to reject the report or in this case, if the 
point of order is sustained, to send the report back to the con- 
ference committee for their further consideration. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I agree with the 
Senator from New Hampshire, but there were Senators in my 
neighborhood who understood the chairman of the committee 
to say that the effect of sustaining the point of order was 
simply to strike out the objectionable matter and to leave the 
balance of the matter for action by the Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; I had not intended to say that, though 
I may have done so inadvertently. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from North Carolina inad- 
vertently made that observation; but that is not the intention 
of the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I thought it was only proper to 
call the attention of the Senate to the fact that the proposed 
rule does not assume that authority 

Mr. GALLINGER. It does not. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But sends the entire measure back 
to the committee of conference. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, by unanimous consent, 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

The amendment of the Committee on Rules was, after line 4, 
to strike out: 

2. Conferees may not include in their report matters not committed 
to them by either House, and in case any new matter is included, the 
same shall be subject to a point of order, and upon such point of 
order being made by any Senator, if sustained by the presiding officer 
of the Senate, such new matter shall be ruled out and eliminated from 
the report, provided that the elimination of such new matter, upon a 


poine of order, shall in no way affect the remainder of the conference 
report. 


And insert: 


2. Conferees shall not insert in their report matter not committed 
to them by either House, nor shall they strike from the bill matter 
agreed to by both Houses. If new matter is inserted in the report, or 
if matter which was agreed to by both Houses is striken from the bill, 
a int of order may be made against the report, and if the point of 
order is sustained, the report shall be recommitted to the committee of 
conference, 


So as to make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That the standing rules of the Senate be, and they hereby 
are, amended as follows: 

Amend Rule XXVII by adding the following paragraph: 

2. Conferees shall not insert in their report matter not committed 
to them by either House, nor shall they strike from the bill matter 
agreed to by both Houses. If new matter ís inserted in the report, or 
1161 matter which was agreed to by both Houses is stricken from the bill. 
a point of order ma; made against the report, and, if the point of 
order is sustained, the report shall be recommitted to the committee of 
conference.“ 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment which has been reported by the Committee on 
Rules. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


JOHN M’W. FORD. 


Mr. RANSDELL. From the Committee on Public Lands, I 
report back favorably, without amendment, the bill (S. 3700) 
for the relief of John McW. Ford, and I submit a report (No, 
804) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. NORRIS. Let the bill be read, Mr. President, 


MARCH 8, 


see PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 


The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That John McW. Ford, of Shreveport, La., be, 
and hereby is, authorized to enter at the minimum price of $1.25 per 
acre, lot No. 7, of section 14, township 18 north, range 14 west, Louisiana 
meridian, Caddo Parish, La., in virtue of his long settlement, bona fide 
title and possession, and valuable improvements thereon. 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. KENYON, Would it be in order to have an explanation 
of what this bill proposes? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Iowa that this bill relates to a small piece of land lying 
in the center of a plantation which Mr. Ford and the authors 
of his title have owned and been in actual possession of for 
more than 50 years. However, there seems to have been some 
trouble about a patent for it, and this bill simply authorizes 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office to sell this land 
to Mr, Ford at a price of not less than $1.25 an acre. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Louisiana a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do. 

Mr. POMERENE. Is this one of those tracts of land in- 
volved in certain other legislation about which there is very 
great controversy? 

Mr. RANSDELL. No, sir. This land is part of a plantation 
near the city of Shreveport, La. Mr. Ford is the mayor of the 
city of Shreveport. This land is part of a plantation which he 
and his authors haye owned for over 50 years, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if it is in order, I should like 
to ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 258, being the bill (S. 8778) to amend an act entitled 
“An act providing for an Assistant Secretary of War,“ approved 
March 5, 1890, and for other purposes. 

‘Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator wait until the regular 
order has been disposed of? I think we are proceeding under the 
head of “ Reports of committees,” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morning business has not 
yet been concluded. Reports of committees are in order. If 
there be no further reports of committees, bills and joint resolu- 
tions are in order. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 5 

A bill (S. 4032) to further provide for the national security 
and defense and for the purpose of assisting the prosecution of 
the war, and to provide for the assistance and appropriations 
by the Federal Government for the repair and maintenance of 
such improved highways of the several States as may, because 
of the extraordinary circumstances of war, be declared to be 
military roads; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 4033) extending the commutation privilege to en- 
larged homesteads; to the Committee on Public Lands, 

By Mr. KELLOGG: 

A bill (S. 4034) to include members of the Russian Railroad 
Service Corps within the terms of the act of October 6, 1917, to 
amend an act entitled “An act to authorize the establishment 
of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Depart- 
ment,” approved September 2, 1914, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Prrraran in the chair). 
To what committee does the Senator from Minnesota desire the 
bill referred? 3 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, if the bill has reference to the 
War-Risk Insurance Bureau, it ought to be referred to the 
Committee on Finance, as that committee dealt with the ques- 
tion originally. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 4035) for the payment of certain claims for services 
rendered the United States in the construction of a building at 
Mare Island Navy Yard (with accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4036) to insure the secrecy of military dispatches, 
sre Soames and correspondence; to the Committee on Military 

‘airs. 

By Mr, KENYON: 
ae bill (S. 4037) granting an increase of pension to Fred E. 

hite; 

A bill (S. 4038) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
Carter (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4039) granting an increase of pension to Channing 
Spot (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 

ons, 

By Mr. NEW: 

A bill (S. 4040) for the relief of Francis M. Sparks (with 
accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4041) granting a pension to Albert J. McGannon 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STONE: 

A bill (S. 4042) for the relief of Luke Stinnett; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 4043) granting an increase of pension to Erastus 
Perrine (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4044) granting an increase of pension to John J. 
Smith (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4045) granting an increase of pension to John 
Brown (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4046) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Buffum (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4047) granting a pension to Jesse O. Dobyns (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4048) granting a pension to Lucy Long (with ac- 
companying papers); 

A bill (S. 4049) granting an increase of pension to Milton S. 
Harvey (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4050) granting an increase of pension to John T. 
Showalter (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4051) granting an increase of pension to James I. 
Edwards (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4052) granting a pension to Josephine Ryan Seyffer 
(with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4053) granting an increase of pension to Hiram L. 
Hooton (with acompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 4054) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
Foster; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 4055) to authorize the opening of a minor street 
from Georgia Avenue to Ninth Street NW., through squares 
2875 and 2877, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I do not rise to introduce a 
bill, but simply to give a notice, which is that as soon as the 
Agricultural appropriation bill has been disposed of I shall ask 
the Senate to consider the Indian appropriation bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I should like to know what 
igh the Senator has given; I did not understand him. 

. ASHURST. I wish to withdraw the notice I have just 

Pr and to say that as soon as the urgent deficiency appro- 

priation bill and the Agricultural appropriation bill have been 

disposed of I shall then ask the Senate to consider the Indian 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Very well. 


REGISTRATION FOR MILITARY SERVICE. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 124) 
providing for the registration for military service of all male 
persons citizens of the United States or residing in the United 
States who have, since the 5th day of June, 1917, and on or before 
the day set for the registration by proclamation by the Presi- 
‘dent, attained the age of 21 years, in accordance with such rules 
and regulations as the President may prescribe under the terms 
of the act approved May 18, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize 
the President to increase temporarily the Military Establishment 
of the United States.” 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I understand that the morning 
business has not been concluded. I endeavored a few moments 
ago to call up a bill on the calendar and was so informed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colorado 
make objection? 

Mr. THOMAS. I think, Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
morning business has not been concluded, in consequence of 


which I was unable to make a similar request a few moments 
ago, that the joint resolution should not be taken up at this 
time. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I do not rise to object 
to the request of the Senator from New Jersey, but I will be 


very much obliged to him if he will withhold his motion for just 


a moment, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Very well. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I wish to say, if the Senator will yield to me, 
that I want to get through with the Diplomatie and Consular 
appropriation bill at as early an hour as possible, and so I shall 
object to the consideration of any measure except the appropria- 
tion bill this morning. I think it will take only a short time to 
dispose of the appropriation bill. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I make the point of order that morning 
business has not been concluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There was a request for unani- 
mous consent, which the Chair understands is always in order. 
There has been objection made, however, and that disposes of 
that question. Are there further bills or joint resolutions? 


INTERNATIONAL MEMORIAL DAY. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I introduce the joint resolution which I 
send to the desk. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 138) to designate May 7 as an 
international memorial day in memory of those who have lost 
their lives in the present war was read the first time by its 
title. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I introduce the joint 
resolution after consultation with my colleague [Mr. Jones of 
Washington] and in response to a request of the club of fathers 
and mothers of men who have lost their lives in this war. At 
first reading my thought was that the United States up to the 
present moment has done so little in so far as it affects the actual 
progress of the war in proportion to the power and the wealth of 
this great country that it was scarcely time to turn aside to 
indulge in expressions of sentiment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit the 
joint resolution to be read that we may learn its exact purport? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I shall be very glad to have the joint 
resolution read, and then I desire to say one further word in 
regard to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was read the second time at length, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That May 7 be set a sent by the people of the United 
States of America as a da ‘of remembrance and appreciation of those 
who served and sacrificed in the war for world-wide democracy. 

That the Secretary of State be, and is hereby, instructed to invite 
the Governments allied with us in this war to join with the people of 
the United States in making May 7 international memorial day. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, we have had such a 
wealth of speaking and writing on behalf of the Government of 
the United States as to what we propose to do with the disposi- 
tion of the world when this war is over and such a dearth of 
accomplishment that would enable us to say with any effect any- 
thing at all as to the terms of peace that I hesitated to adopt the 
suggestion of this club; but upon reflection, Mr. President, and 
in appreciation and respect for the deep feeling of the mothers 
and fathers of men who have already given their lives in the 
beginning of this war, and of those who will die for their country 
in its further conduct, it occurred to me after all to be an 
appropriate suggestion, and that perhaps a due tribute of honor 
to the memory of these heroic dead may be an aid to the morale 
and to the spirit of the American people in doing something that 
is really worthy of the Nation in the conduct of the war. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, in connection 
with the joint resolution that has been introduced by my col- 
league I simply want to reenforce what he has said and state 
that I think this is a very valuable suggestion. 

It might occur to us that we should wait until the war is 
concluded ; that some event may occur that would make a more 
appropriate date to commemorate the sacrifices of our people, 
as suggested in this letter. I doubt if that will be the case; 
but, at any rate, I think it is a resolution that ought to have 
the thoughtful and patriotic consideration by the committee to 
which it will be referred and by the Senate. I think the Senate 
will be interested in hearing read the suggestions made by 
those representing these fathers’ and mothers’ clubs who have 
suggested this resolution. It is short, and I ask that it be read, 
It is at the desk. The reasons given may not appeal to us all. 
In my judgment, we are in this war primarily to protect Ameri- 
can rights, maintain American sovereignty, vindicate American 
honor, and insure the peace and safety of our Republic and other 
American Republics rather than to establish world democracy, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair i 


hears none, and the resolution will be read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Marcu 1. 1918. 
Senator WESLEY L. Jones, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Mr. Jones: Members of the Club of Mothers of Men in the 
Service and the Soldiers and Sailors Fathers’ Club, of Bellingham, 
believing it proper to hold in each community a memorial service each 
year for those who shall be a sacrifice to the cause of a world-wide 
democracy, and feeling that this service sheuld be universal in the 
countries allied im this war, respectfully address you on this subject 
and ask your cooperation in presenting the matter to Congress. 

It is our belief that a date should be agreed upon that will appeal 
to our citizens and to our allics as ticularly appropriata. The fact 
that the assault by Germany upon the Lusitania, May 7, 1915, was the 
first real challenge of autocracy to the ce and security of the neu- 
trals of the world, as well as a cowardly stroke at her enemies upon 
the ocean highways, appears to us to singularly fix a date in the 
history of the war that is coadaptable as a day of mourning; and 
since that one crime inspired the 2017 of the world who cherish 
freedom to unite to overthrow pg e autocracies as the only surety for 
world peace it seems fitting that it be made a day for remembering and 
for appreciating the services of those who give themselves to this cause. 

We feel it unnecessary to adopt a new memorial day for the soldiers 
and sailors of the Republic exchpt for the fact that our allies should 
be interested in such a day. ‘There would be nothing in common for 
all in the date set apart by our people for remembering the services 
of the dead of our own wars. 

We therefore propose the following resolutions, or resolutions in 
harmony with the spirit thereof, and we trust you may find it agreeable 
to lay t before the Senate: 

Joint resolution. 

“ Resolved by the Senate of the United States (the House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring), That May 7 be set apart by the people of the 
United States of Amcrica as a day of remembrance and appreciation 
of those who served and sacrificed in the war for world-wide de- 


mocracy. 

“ Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, in- 
structed to invite the Governments allied with us in this war to join 
with the people of the United States in making May 7 international 
memorial day.” 

A similar communication is being addressed this day to Senator 
POINDEXTER and to Congressman Habtur with a request that, if favor- 
ably bey erm Senator PornpextTer join with you in presenting the 
matter to the Senate and that Congressman Hapnsy Introduce a 
similar resolution in the 

Respectfully, 
For the Fathers’ Club, 


House, 


Faank F. Seracr, Chairman. 
Henry FORD. 
B. L. Cave. 


IxN NIR M. Brown. 
MABEL HOWARD. 
Mrs. JOSEPH WISE. 
Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I will say that I have 
used in the joint resolution the language proposed by the 
fathers’ and.mothers’ clubs of Bellingham. I should prefer 
myself some other statement of the purposes and objects of 
the war than that it is for world-wide democracy. I think 
we have been caused considerable embarrassment in the con- 
duct of the war and our relations with belligerents and neu- 
trals, and among our own people, by a declaration that was 
open to the interpretation that we had started out on a cam- 
paign to reform the governments of the world. My own opinion 
of the purposes and objects of this war is that it is to pre- 
serve the rights of American citizens, their lives upon the high 
seas, and self-determination for such form of government as we 
ourselves see fit to establish in our own country. 
I ask that the joint resolution be referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 5 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION OF TOMATOES. 
Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I send to the desk a reso- 
lution, which E ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 
The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 210), as follows: 
Whereas a bulletin has been issued from the United States Food Admin- 
istration in the following words and figures, to wit: 

Canned Foods Bulletin No. 3. 


UNITED States FOOD ADMINISTRATION, 
DIVISION of COORDINATION OF PURCHASE, 
Washington, D. C., February 28, 1918. 
‘Tho following announcement is transmitted from the Army and 


Navy: J 

vIn ail industries the Army and Navy are operating under well- 
recognized principles in securing reasonable prices as applying to all 
war requirements, 

“In connection with the tenders on tomatoes, the Army and Navy 
state that they are unwarranted in making any awards for canned 
tomatoes, catsup, or other tomato prod 
prices in excess of the following: 


For the Mothers’ Club, 


ucts, based on raw-material 


Per ton. 

“ In Pennsylvania, land, Delaware, and New Jersey $21 

cota: Vinginis, Wast. Vitginies andi Deanerssec ue 
“Tn m AELE ENS, ea 

In Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois 18 
“In Missouri, Washington, Colorado, Utah, Kentucky, California, 

De ee ees 15 
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“ Further, they do not believe that the other elements of the cost of 
canning or packing should be permitted to result in an unreasonable 
price for the canned 9 5 

In accordance with the above, all tenders already received based 
on a cost of raw material higher than the above have been rejected. 

You are invited to submit a tender based upon priees of raw ma- 
terial not higher than the limits fixed by the Army and the Navy. 
Additional blanks for tendering your queta will be furnished on re- 
quest. Tenders must be received here on or before March 15, 1918. 


Division or COONDINATION. OF PURCHASE, 
UNITED Starrs FOOD ADMINISTRATION. 


And 

Whereas it is stated that the effect of the announcement transmitted 
from the Army and Navy has been to arouse. the belief among the 
farmers of several States that the price to the growers of tomatoes 
has been fixed by authority of the Government at a price which to 
them would actually be less than the cost of production, and the 
effect of arousing this belief in the minds of producers. even though 
inaecurate will be to materially decrease the production of the neces- 
sary food supplies during the current year; and 

Whereas it is most important that a proper understanding of the matter 
shall be immediately reached: Therefore 


Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture is directed to ascertain 
and report with what authority and for what purpose the announcement 
contained in said bulletin was made and what the effect of the publica- 
tion thereof will be on the production during the current year of the 
food and foodstuffs referred to in said bulletin, 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I shall ask the indul- 
gence of the Senate for a moment while I explain this resolution. 

The bulletin issued by the Food Administration speaks for 
itself; but there probably is not much information in the pos- 
session of Members of the Senate regarding the immensity to 
which this particular business has grown and what effect the 
issuance of that bulletin is having at the present moment. It 
is of very immediate importance, because practically within the 
next two weeks the acreage to be devoted to the raising of 
tomatoes. will be determined by the farmers in almost all this 
immediate locality, where about 50 per cent of the total pack of 
tomatoes is grown. In New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland 
just about 50 per cent of the total pack is grown, 

In order to illustrate the magnitude of the business, I will 
state that the total tonnage packed in the whole country is 
1,311,341 tons. The total tonnage manufactured is 896,275 tons. 
Of the total amount manufactured, the States of Maryland, 
New Jersey, and Delaware pack 372,533 tons, or between 40 and 
50 per cent. The States chiefly interested in this matter are 
Maryland—which is the largest packing State in the country, 
and I give them in order—198,332 tons; California, 178,012 tons; 
New Jersey, 107,255 tons; Virginia, 73,768 tons; and Delaware, 
71,946 tons; making together 624,313 tons out of a total of Tess 
than 900,000 tons. 

The Agricultural Department bas made a report and issues 
circulars showing the acreage, the tonnage, the amount shipped, 
and the amount umnufactured; and I ask that the schedules to 
which I refer, prepared officially, may be printed at the end 
of my remarks. > 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
be the order. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, as showing how impossible 
it will be to produce at these prices this foodstuff, which is in 
such general consumption all over the world, I have here a table, 
prepared I think by the Agricultural Department—TI obtained it 
from the head of one of the bureaus in the Food Administra- 
tion—showing the cost per ton of manufacturing in a large num- 
ber of counties in Maryland, in two of the three counties in 
Delaware, and in a number of counties in New Jersey, and I 
shall add that to the tables to be printed. 

I also have in my hand a statement showing the cost of pro- 
duction, prepared by the Agriculture and Home Economics Or- 
ganization in Kent County, Del., which shows that on a pro- 
duction of 3 tons per acre the cost to the farmer is $77.90, 
whereas the price the farmer would receive under the price 
which is supposed to have been fixed is 863. leaving him a net 
loss of $14.90 for growing his crop. On a production of 5 tons 
the cost will be $100 per acre, leaving the farmer $5 profit where 
he expends $100 and works all the year. I also have a list of 
the members of the farm bureau compiling these figures; and 
any one knowing that community knows what a respectable. 
body of men they are and how thoroughly every one is repre- 
sented in that organization. 

The disadvantage to the farmers generally of having this 
official statement go out is that everyone supposes that the 
power of price fixing in the Government is practically unlimited 
so far as foodstuffs are concerned. That, of course, is a misap- 
prehension; and I am informed that the members of the Food 
Administration simply made this statement, transmitted to 
them from the Army and Navy, regarding the purchases of the 
Army and Navy; but the effect will be very detrimental in de- 
creasing the acreage, and the false apprehension must be dis- 
sipated within the next 10 days or 2 weeks or this great pro- 


Without objection, that will 


1918. 
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duction of more than half—nearly two-thirds—the whole pack 
for this year will be very greatly lessened. It is estimated the 
tomato acreage will decrease all the way from one-third to one- 
half. The resuit of that will be that, of course, we will be 
deprived of foodstuffs instead of having the amount increased. 

The disadvantage of having a circular of this kind go out is 
that the Army and Navy and the Government purchases for the 
allies during this year will amount to 6,000,000 cases of toma- 
toes, which, at 20 cases to the ton, will make over 300,000 tons. 
The Army and Navy probably can get their tomatoes at about 
that price if they take the whole product of the Western States. 
Taking California, and classing Indiana for the purpose as a 
Western State—they are the two largest producers there—they 
can probably get their tomatoes at that price in those States, 
where the cost of raising them is not so great; but in this por- 
tion of the country, where two-thirds of this great crop is 
raised, the result would be to cause the men here who are 


sufficiently satisfied with their own judgment as to the effect f 


on the market ultimately to raise and pack tomatoes which will 
ultimately be shipped from the East to the West to supply the 
local needs in the Western States, swept bare by Government 
purchases, and the prices will so be raised to everybody. 

The whole thing is very largely the result of a misupprehen- 
sion of the power of the Food Administration. It is misunder- 
stood almost universally by the farmers in this section, who 
think that the Food Administration has actually fixed a price 
at which they can sell their tomatoes, which, of course, the 
Food Administration has not attempted to do, and which it 
could not do under any law. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Dela- 
ware yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SAULSBURY., I yield. 

Mr. REED. I hope the distinguished Senator will not make 
the remark he has just made in too positive a manner. I agree 
with him that there is no law giving the Food Administration 
the right to fix prices, but I do not agree with him that the 
Food Administration has not fixed prices. It has done it re- 
peatedly, and it undertakes to assert that it has a legal right so 


to do. Iam not familiar with just what it has been trying to do 
with tomatoes. I am interrupting the Senator, perhaps, too 
long. 


g 
Mr. SAULSBURY. No; I am glad to yield to my friend from 
Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I can illustrate what I have in mind by what 
has taken place with reference to some products. 

The bill that we passed creating the Food Administration 
gave it just exactly the same power with reference to fixing the 
price of wheat as it did with reference to fixing the price of any 
other food product; no more and no less. There was a clause 
in the bill that provided that the Government would guarantee a 
minimum price of $2 a bushel for next year’s crop; but the 
power, I repeat, to fix a price for wheat is no greater than the 
power to fix the price of tomatoes. 

The Food Administration did have power given to them to 
license dealers. They proceeded to license the board of trade 
men, and they proceeded to license the millers. When they 
licensed the board of trade men, they instructed them that they 
must not pay more than certain prices for wheat, and they also 
specified the commissions that the board of trade men would 
be allowed to charge. 

They then instructed the millers that they must buy from the 
board of trade men alone, except I believe wheat that was 
hauled in in wagons. So the effect was that the board of trade 
man had the price fixed he was to pay the farmer, then the 
price fixed at which he was to sell to the miller, and the miller 
was to purchase alone from the board of trade man except these 
small quantities that come in by wagon lots. That took away 
from the farmer any place in the world to sell his wheat except 
to the board of trade men, and he had to take the price they 
offered save and except he should undertake to ship wheat to 
foreign countries, an impracticable thing for an individual 
farmer to do, 

That was met by the organization of the Wheat Export Co. 
and the creation of a single purchasing agency for the allies, 
aud Mr, Hoover, according to the written statement and charge 
of Secretary McAdoo, became that agent. Consequently that 
source of market was cut off or controlled so that the price of 
wheat has been effectively fixed in every market of the United 
States. 

Now, this licensing proposition has been extended and is being 
rapidly extended. I am coming to the Senator’s tomatoes. I 
am glad somebody else’s product is getting into this hopper. 


The licensing provision with reference to grocery stores has 
been so extended that to-day you can not go into a grocery 
Store in the city of Washington and buy any quantity of wheat 
flour unless you are compelled.at the same time you get your 
wheat flour to purchase certain other products—oatmeal or rice 
or rye flour or barley flour or bran shorts or middlings. Thus 
the licensing power is being employed. 

Now, without having the actual evidence, I have not the 
slightest doubt that it is the purpose of the Food Administration 
to fix a price on tomatoes, that it is no case of misunderstanding, 
but it is a case of deliberate purpose and intent, and if the power 
has not been granted to fix prices it is the purpose of the Food 
Administration to exercise the power of licensing so as to force 
the fixation of prices. 

Therefore I venture to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that I think his remarks in part will be found to be in- 
accurate. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, of course I am aware that 
the power to license may in a large measure be used for control- 
ling the prices of a product. The licensing power, as I under- 
stand it, has been granted and has been used or will be used 
only for the purpose of preventing extortionate prices on the 
part of manufacturers. 

My object in presenting these figures and calling them to the 
attention of the Senate was that I may hereafter be able to place 
the responsibility of this matter on any official of the Govern- 
ment who may be derelict in the performance of his duty, or 
who may be too efficient in performing his duty. 

I want to say, however, I have the assurance there was no 
intention on the part of the Food Administration to attempt to 
fix prices to growers of this raw product for the factories. The 
effect, however, of the mere issuance of a circular with seem- 
ing authority will be that the product itself will not be grown 
and that the prices will go higher probably than they would 
have been if nothing had been said about it. 

I may say now that the prices last year were very much 
higher; that they were three times as high as the prices given 
in this circular. For example, tomatoes grown in Delaware 
sold per basket for a dollar and upward. At a price of $21 a 
ton, spoken of in this circular, the price is 85 cents per basket. 
So you will see that about three times the price was obtained 
last year for what this year there seems to be a figure fixed at 
less than the cost of production. Of course the Food Adminis- 
tration did not intend to do that. This is all mixed up with 
contracts for the Army and Navy where they probably can not 
get what the Army and Navy need except by bringing the most 
of it here from California. The people of this country will 
need for their tables the very necessary foodstuff which is 
produced in the form of canned tomatoes and tomato paste and 
catsup, and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will pardon mc—— 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I yield. 

Mr. REED. What business has the Food Administration to 
undertake to fix the price of the product the Army is going to 
buy? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The Food Administration, I understand, 
has not attempted to do that. 

Mr. REED. Then why do they send out that circular? What 
business had they to do it? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I have no idea why the circular was sent 
out. It is apparently information given by the Food Adminis- 
tration as to what the Army and Navy proposes to do with re- 
gard to contracts. The difficulty about it is the immense com- 
parative amount purchased for the use of the Army and the 
Navy and for our allies. The effect, however, will not be, in 
my humble judgment, to reduce the price of canned tomatoes, 
but the pack in the eastern section of the country will be much 
reduced because the effect of the circular will be to prevent the 
growing of raw materials for the pack because farmers can not 
grow at the price named. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Dela- 
ware yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I yield. 

Mr. PHELAN. The Senator made the interesting statement 
that the principal source of supply of tomatoes for the Army 
would come from California, If the farmers of New Jersey are 
discouraged by the fixation of price I should like to be in- 
formed by the Senator why, in his judgment, California is able 
to come into this distant market with a cheaper product, having 
to pay the cost of transportation? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I assume that there must have been some 
intelligence shown somewhere in fixing the price of tomatoes. 
Although possibly so far as the price fixed in this part of the 
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country is concerned I may not be justified in that assumption. 
Now, at $15 per ton, the price indicated for certain Western 
States, the Army and Navy can purchase tomatoes for Gov- 
ernment use at the price they haye agreed upon. 

Mr. PHELAN. Following this particular phase of the ques- 
tion, I desire, in good part, to inform the Senator from Dela- 
ware, as he is desiring doubtless to inform the farmers of his 
region, that recently the Government has entered into a contract 
I am informed for a very large supply of dried vegetables. The 
Senator has referred to the pack. He must mean yegetables 
packed in tin cans. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I referred to canned goods. 

Mr. PHELAN. I understand now the department has ordered 
very large quantities of dried vegetables to obviate the necessity 
of using tin and reducing the cost of transportation. When 
the Senator speaks of ton weight, I should like to know whether 
he refers to canned goods or to possibly dried vegetables. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I refer to canned goods entirely. The 
table of the Department of Agriculture will show that. 

Mr. PHELAN. I should like to know, in helping the discus- 
sion of this question, whether the Senator is aware that the 
farmers of his region prepare dried vegetables? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I know that. From the time I have been 
a boy down, there have been driers on many of the farms, We 
used to have a tremendous amount of dried fruit. That has 
been so long ago that I do not like to remember how long it has 


been. 

Mr. PHELAN. The figures, I understand, given by the Sen- 
ator relate only to canned vegetables? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Entirely so, to canned tomatoes, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I simply wish to say to the Sena- 
tor that tomatoes at $15 a ton are $5 less than good hay sells 
for. They are a little bit cheaper than wood is by the cord. 
A man who does not know any more about the raising of vege- 
tables than to fix the price of tomatoes at less than the price 
of hay does not even know enough to be Food Administrator. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I have no desire to criti- 
cize any branch of the Government in regard to anything that 
there is simply a tangle about. My hope and my belief is that 
the exploitation of this question will bring the various branches 
of the Government into coordination, and that somehow, some- 
where, in a very short time they may get together and be able 
to disabuse the minds of the producers of food of the impres- 
sion that they have created. 

I again ask that the tables to which I have referred may 
be printed as an appendix to my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, that order 
will be made. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


APPENDIX. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU OF CROP ESTIMATES, 
Washington, D. O., January 18, 1918. 
ACREAGE AXD PRODUCTION OF TOMATOES IN 1917. 

From reports received in the Bureau of Crop Estimates, United States 
Department of Agriculture, it is estimated there were produced in 1917 
in the States named below 1,311,341 tons of tomatoes on a harvested 
acreage of 343,186 acres, 


Estimates by States follow: 


Acreage harvested. Tonnaga produced. 


Total. 

o Tons. 
— 411 
23 8,031 
7.7 282.2. 
11.3 15, 422 
a 417 
2.2 38, 471 
2.0 75517 
8.0] 1.38% 1,35) 
881 42) 
2.3 16, 771 
2.0 85.791 
2.5 5,313 
3. 17 
27 d 7,757 
5.) 1,25 525 1,81) 
3.9] 12553; u. 82] 20,887 
N 24 2k 
1.4 4,328 4,901 
2.2 8¹ 94 
za 2 aoe 
Nebraska 103 3.3 353 

New Hampshire.. 10 3.0 

New Jerse / 26, 180 4.3 155,574 
New Mexſco . 0... e.ee 2005.0 1,509 
New York.... 2.5 26, 313 
3.0 5,035 
Ohio... 21 22,325 
Ok 3.0 300 
0 8.0 1,00 
2.4 13, 672 
3.0 546 
ey Sees 99 
‘Tonnesse¢....... 3.0 13, 383 
eee 3.0 16, 557 
tah. 9.0 28, 890 
Virginia. 3.3 75,510 
Washington 8.0 83 
1.8 2, 761 
* 3.8 17 


„275 | 1,811,211 


The acreage and tonnage shipped includes that portion of the cro 
which is shipped to a more or Nee 8 2 


distant market, consumed in home 
markets, etc. 


The acreage and tonnage manufactured includes that portion of the 
crop which is canned or consumed in the manufacture of pulp, soups, 
etc. This data is based upon returns received from 1.675 firms and 
individuals engaged in canning or otherwise manufacturing tomatoes in 
1917 out of a total of 1,900 firms, as near as may be, or about 88 per 
cent of all firms so enraged: The acreage manufactured was secured 
by deducting the per cent of the acreage contracted for that was not 
planted, the per cent of the acreage that was abandoned, and the ton- 
nage, expressed in terms of acres, that was not delivered on contracted 
acreage. To this was added the tonnage, expressed in terms of acres, 
which was purchased in the open market. e tonnage mannfactured 
was ee, by 5 the acreage manufactured the yield per 
acre as reported by the canneries, It is to be noted here that not all 
of the acreage grown for manufacture nor all of the tonnage bought 
outside of contracts is covered in the above report. 

_ Leon M. 8 
Chief of Bureau. 


UNITED States DEPARTMENT oF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU or CROP Estima 
Washington, D. C., January 11, 1313 


Tomatoes for canneries. 


Acreage 
aban- 


Net con- 
tracted 


bes | 

seek 
wo 
24 


— 
=n 
* 


SRS pees ppp pyr mee popok 


88.8888. 
22 2 


388 2888822888888 
E eap 


d to e -e= 


oe 
E 
SBE 


3 Atlantic Canning Co., Rehoboth, Del, reported 25,000 tons in 1916; no report for 1917, 
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Acres 
con- con- 
tracted, | traeted, 
1913, 1917. 


Acre: 
f tate, 


1917, 1918, 
per ton. per ton. 


4 17. C8 72.75 
5 16. 50 72.00 
7.5 21. 75 8. 90 
5 18.09 24.00 
2.5 17.20 £2.93 
?.5 19.24 25.92 
2.5 19.60 26.13. 
4 19. 87 26. 50 
2.5 £2.00 29.33 
eS 4 19.70 26.27 
3 2.4 * 9. 47 
«„ | Af D ...e. 70. 00 
J. ES E T Dil E SA TE 25.96 
29.54 
34.46 
Burlington 27. 68 
Tomato- production cost for Kent County, Del. 
[Compiled and approved by the Kent County Farm Bureau.) 
yk 25 
crop 
(State average 
jor 1917). 
Per acre. 
$3.25 
1.60 
40 
1.40 
1.90 
14. 7.20 
£ 8.75 
; „%90 
E. 5.00 
5. 5.00 
ing 3. 3.50 
Picking, at £ cents a 24. 16.00 
— — three miles and time lost unloading. = ro 
et wastag e-. 2 8 k 
Kent bit pea bewepsacveceeue eee eee 10. 10. 00 
Tctalcost......... esse ee see ee 77. 90 


[Cooperative extension work in agriculture and home economics, State 
of Delaware. Extension service, county agent work.] 


LIST OF KENT COUNTY FARM BUREAU COMMUNITY CHAIRMEN, 


F. M. Soper, county chairman. Address, Wyoming. 
ovan nford. 


E. H 
n Attix, Clayton. 
J. D. 


Jobn Tarburton, Leipsic. 
D. A. Knotts, Blackiston, 


Tonnate Tonnazs 


Fought | bouzht 
Cutside, | outside, 
1017. 1916. 
Tons. 5 Tona. 
4.3 74,579 25, 662 
6.0 1,500 0 
2.5} 22,915 4,916 
3.0 354 0 
21 17, 669 200 
3.0 300 0 
8.0 1,008 0 
2.4 4,757 2,324 
3.0 305 0 
3.0 90 0 
3.0 9,348 1,085 
3.0 120 0 
9.0] 28,062 0 
3.3 68, 538 1,192 
CCC 30 
1.8 2,723 
2.8 1,102 
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Frank Bancroft, Wyoming. 
T. E. Warren, Magnolia. 

Ed. Todd, Viola. 

Joseph Stewart, Felton. 
Herman Vineyard, Frederica, 
J. H Skewis, Milford. 

David Vineyard, Harrington. 
C, A. Taylor, Harrington. 

W. B. Tharp, Farmington. 

Alfred Dill, Felton, 

H. H. Zimmerley, Dover, Kent County agricultural agent. 


Summary of tomato pack. 


Total tonnage in United States 1, 311, 341 
Total tonnage roanufacturing in United States 896, 275 
ECC % ——— — LE —— 193. 332 
2. Califoruſa 178, 012 
. New Jersey. 0T, 255 
4. Virginia 73, 768 
5. Delawure 71,046 
US Ra BS pe Site HEE EES A eee ne ren ee 624, 313 


Maryana, New Jersey, and Delaware pack, 372,533, nearly 50 per 
cent, 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, I consider this a 
very timely resolution, and I am very glad, indeed, that the 
Senator from Delaware has seen proper to introduce it. 

Whether the Food Administration has power to fix prices or 
not doesnot matter to a very great extent with regard to this 
resolution. I want to say that I represent in part a State that 
produces more tomatoes than any other State in the Union, and 
the talk about fixing the price of tomatoes has gone out into 
my State. The farmers of my State say they can not raise them 
for that price, and it has created a very bad effect upon their 
minds. The probabilities are that if this impression were al- 
lowed to continue it would decrense the amount of tomatoes 
raised in all States of the Union. Last year people paid far 
more than this year for them, and if the impression goes abroad 
that $21 is a price for raising tomatoes in my State, or in any 
of the States of the East, they will not get half the supply that 
they require. I hope that this matter will be so arranged, prob- 
ably with the Food Administration, that they will disabuse the 
mind of the farmer quickly, because the time will shortly arrive 
when they will proceed to contract for acreage for tomatoes. 

I think this is a very timely resolution, and I am very glad 
it has been introduced by the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I only want to sec- 
ond the efforts of the Senator from Delaware in offering this 
resolution. As I understand the resolution, it empowers the 
Agricultural Committee to inquire of the Food Administration 
the reasons for fixing the price on tomatoes at practically less 
than the cost of production. My State produces a large amount 
of this product for canning purposes. We have two large food 
manufactories in the State. It is very important for the pro- 
duction of canned tomatoes, which are needed for the United 
States Army at this time, that the production should be kept up 
and that the farmers of the State should know where they are 
as far as prices are concerned. If this price stands, I am told 
that the production will fall from 20 to 30 per cent. I therefore 
hope that the resolution will pass. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Can the Senator from New Jersey 
give an estimate of what is the average cost of the production of 
tomatoes? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No; I can not. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I heartily concur in the 
resolution. I think it ought to go to the extent of an inquiry as 
to fixing maximum prices on all agricultural products. It was 
never the intention that a maximum price should be fixed in 
any of the legislation concerning agricultural products. It in- 
variably makes a question as to what the farmer is to raise 
and whether or not he will be entitled to get a profit. ‘The 
maximum price is something that can not be ascertained well 
in these days, when labor is going up constantly and other costs 
that the farmer is put to are increasing. 

The object of the legislation with regard to the Food Admin- 
istration, as I understand it, was to fix a minimum price and 
then let the question of supply and demand determine as to 
what the farmer would do in regard to planting which would in- 
sure him against any loss, and then let the question of supply 
and demand determine the market price of the product. That 
was the intention of the Food Administration bill, and consc- 
quently it was for that purpose that there was incorporated a 
minimum price—a guaranteed price. 

Mr. President, if we do not do that it is going to cut off pro- 
duction not only in tomatoes but in nearly everything else that 
is grown. and you will find that instead of increasing the pro- 
duction a decrease will result, because this complaint does not 
exist only as to tomatoes but as to many other products, such as 
wheat and grains, 

These are conditions, Mr. President, that we want to handle 
so as to obtain the largest production, Wheat at a high price is 
a great deal better thar no wheat at all. Consequently, a high 
price for wheat is nothing in its effect on consumers as compared 
with the fact that the grain does not exist with which to feed 
the peuple. The farmer has been compelled to submit to un- 
remunerative prices when supply exceeded demand, and it Is 
not fair to him to deprive him of an increased price when condi- 
tious are favorable. 

It is for these reasons, Mr. President, that I hope the inquiry 
will be made and that the resolution will be adopted. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President. the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Syra) made an inquiry a moment ago to know the aver- 
age cost of the production of tomatoes, I have some figures 
with me, handed fo me by one of the largest, most intelligent, 
and most progressive farmers of Sussex County, Del. That 
county is a very large tomato-growing county. In 1917 it cost 
this grower of tomatoes about $90 an acre to grow his tomatoes. 
His average yield, he tells me, wás 33 tons to the acre. That 
made the cost to him last year twenty-five dollars and seventy- 
odd cents a ton, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does that cost contain a charge for 
the value of the land, or was it just the cost of production after 
he owned the land? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. This gives the cost of production, and it 
includes the tax that he has to pay per acre on his land; and 
that is all. Š 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But it does not include the rental 
of the land? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No, I should say, however, that he tells 
me further that the cost of growing tomatoes in the year 1918 
will be at least a third more than last year, and he gives me 
a relative statement of the cost of the things which he has to 
buy to grow an acre of tomatoes. As showing a comparison 
between 1917 and this year in the matter of cost to the farmer, 
le gives me this information, which is verified by numerous 
other farmers who have but recently talked to me: Ir 1917 
he paid for his seed $2; the cost to him in 1918 is $6. In 
1917 his phosphate, dependent of course upon the grade bought, 
cost from $25 to $30 a ton; in 1918 the cost of his phosphate, 
dependent upon the grade, is $36, $42, or $48 a ton. The stable 
manure that he used in 1917 cost him $3.20 a ton, and in 1918 
he is paying $4.20 a ton. This stable manure is procured and 
shipped down from Philadelphia, there not being enough of it 
produced on the farm. 

The labor in 1917 cost him from $1.25 to $1.50 a day, while in 
1918 it costs him $2.50 and $3 a day. That, I know, is accurate, 
for I had occasion just recently to employ some laborers at 
Dover, Del., about 40 miles from where this man lives, and I 
had to pay $2.50 and $3 a day. His baskets in 1917 cost 9 cents 
apiece, while in 1918 the cost will be not less than 12 cents. I 
am advised that the price for a basket is, in fact, now 15 cents. 

The cost of raising tomatoes, therefore, is at least a third 
more this year than it was last. So if it cost him last year 
$90 an acre to grow his tomatoes, it will cost him this year $120 
an acre. If his average yield this year is the same as it was 
last year, it is going to cost him to raise tomatoes $34.43 a ton, 
and yet he is asked to take $21 a ton for the tomatoes. 

Mr. President, I think this reselution should be passed, for 
it is vitally necessary, if that is a just figure, that something 
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be done immediately, for it comes to me from all over Dela- 
ware—and the peninsula of Delaware and Maryland, with the 
State of New Jersey, grow, I think, about 85 per cent of the 
tomato crop in the country—from all over Delaware it comes 
to me that if the farmers must take for their tomatoes the 
price that is asked, they will not put them in the ground. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, can the Senator from 
Delaware indicate by what authority anyone is undertaking to 
fix a maximum price for the farmer on his tomatoes? I am not 
familiar with any legislation which has conferred an authority 
of that kind. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Delaware will pardon me, I will say that all over my State, 
which is one of the largest tomato-producing States of thr 
country, $21 per ton has been fixed as the price for tomatoes. * 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator from Delaware will 
pardon me just one moment 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia: I desire to say that that surely 
must be a mistake. I can not believe anyone has undertaken 
to fix n maximum price on a farm product. Onr legislation 
simply looked toward preventing the middleman from manipu- 
lating the price of a product after it passed from the farm nni 
selling it to the consumer at an extortionate price. . 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If the Senator will pardon me, I think I 
ean explain the situation. Mr. President, there has been no 
attempt on the part of the Food Administration to fix a price 
upon tomatoes. When I heard of the state of mind of tho 
farmers down in my State concerning tlie tomato situation I 
called upon Mr. Hoover on last Monday morning and asked if 
it were true. I agree with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
SsorH] that there is no authority anywhere in the food-control 
law vested in any officer to fix the prices of food products in the 
hands of the producer. When that bill was here under discus- 
sion it was unanimously the opinion of Senators that it was 
an unwise policy to confer any authority to fix prices upon food 
products. 

Mr. LODGE and Mr. BORAH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Dela- 
ware yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I think there was no authority to fix the price 
on sugar in the hands of the producer, but it has been fixed. It 
was stated that it was a voluntary engagement, or they elimi- 
nated the middleman, but there is no question that they manuge 
in practice to fix the price on sugar. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Delaware is correct when 
he says that there is no authority in the law to fix prices for 
the producer. Technically speaking that is true. but it was 
asserted here upon the floor of the Senate over and over again 
by those who were opposed to the passage of the law in the 
form that it passed that the authority which was given would 
result in the fixing of prices to the producer. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, let me answer the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Dela- 
ware yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Has the Senator from Idaho concluded? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 3 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Then I yield to the Senator from Georgia, 
who apparently desires to make some comment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. -That statement, I think, had refer- 
ence especially to wheat. We put the exchanges, the elevators, 
and the entire wheat market practically in the control of the 
Food Administration. Therefore, as to wheat, we determined 
that we must fix a minimum price in order to guard the farmer. 
Perhaps we did not do as much as we should have done; but I 
do not think it was considered that all food products were put 
in charge of the Food Administration so that it could control 


rices. 
A Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, I think I am correct in the 
statement that those who favored the food-control bill, so far 
as I can now recall, were unanimously of the opinion that those 
who opposed it because it would result in the fixing of prices 
were wrong. Those who favored that bill thought there would 
be no attempt on the part of the Food Administrator to control 
prices of products in the hands of the farmer. I agrec, how- 
ever, that the Food Administration has, by reason of the licens- 
ing provision of the food-control act, which is designed to reach 
the middleman—the hoarder—perverted its power under that 
license provision to actually control prices, 

Mr. President, Congress never intended to grant to any man 
the right to fix the price of the product in the hands of the man 
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who produced it on the farm. Why, I am told down in Dela- 
ware they have gone not only so far as to undertake to control 
the price of wheat, but they have, by means of the licensing 
system, made it impossible for a farmer to sell a hen to a corner 
grocery store. That is the condition there. How do they do 
it?. Mr. President, I have not looked into it; but my theory is 
that the man who has the license to sell food in the grocery 
store has been told by somebody that if he buys a hen from a 
farmer before the 30th of April, I believe it is, his license will 
be taken away. So the market for hens is cut off. I mention 
that to illustrate the extent to which this power has gone. But, 
Mr. President, we are getting far afield from this particular 
resolution. 

Mr, BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I am exceedingly glad that the tomato has 
appeared upon the scene. It may be the rat at the dike which 
being discovered will save the situation, because precisely that 
which the officials are doing with reference to tomatoes they 
are doing with other products which are of equal importance, 
and the investigation, therefore, should not be confined to 
tomatoes alone. The question should be, whether or not we are 
going to enter upon a price-fixing program, because that is pre- 
cisely what is being done. It may not be technically the fixing 
of a price, but the manipulation of the machinery results in the 
fixing of a price to the producer. If you fix a price anywhere, 
it results in fixing the price all along the line. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. BORAH. And there is no doubt, Mr. President, but that 
is the program which is initiated and the program which is to 
be carried out, unless we seriously enter upon the queston and 
reconsider the program in its entirety. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If that is the program, I for one am un- 
alterably and uncompromisingly opposed io it. We have had 
in the coal situation a sample of trying to put prices down 
below where the producer of the commodity can expect to get 
along. If I am correctly informed the price was fixed at a 
figure where the more expensively operated mines could not 
produce at that price at all and had to quit. What we wanted 
was coal; we were not so much concerned about the price of it; 
we wanted the coal. 

Applying the same principle to this case, what the Govern- 
ment wants and what the people want is not so much unreason- 
ably cheap tomatoes, but they want ‘tomatoes and they want 
wheat and they want corn; and any attempt on the part of 
somebody here in Washington to fix the price which the farmers 
are to receive for their products is born of an unwisdom, Mr. 
President, that I can hardly conceive of as existing in the 
minds of men vested with responsible authority. 

I am told—I can not vouch for this upon my own informa- 
tion—but I am told that one farmer who was down here to 
protest against the price fixed upon tomatoes as a price im- 
possible for him, was told, “If you can not grow tomatoes at 
that price go home and grow something else.” 

Mr. REED. Who told him that, and where was he told that? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That was not at the Food Administration; 
but some man, I think, connected with the Army or Navy is 
alleged to have said that, 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, if my colleague will per- 
mit me, the same statement was made to me, and I took the 
trouble to investigate it. I will say that it is entirely dis- 
avowed on the part of anybody connected with the Army and 
Navy, where I heard the statement had been made. 

Mr. WOLCOTT, I am very glad, Mr. President, that my col- 
league, then, can remove that remark from consideration, be- 
cause it is a thing that tends to anger men. I did not, as I 
said in making the statement, give it upon my own responsi- 
bility ; it was just told me. 

But in justice, Mr. President, to the Food Administration, 
this should be said: If I am correctly advised by Mr. Hoover, 
the Food Administration has had nothing to do with the nxing 
of this price. Last Monday I called upon Mr. Hoover to learn 
if it was true, and he said it was not; that he conceived he had 
no authority to fix such a price; that the Food Administration 
had not done it, and did not contemplate doing it. I then told 
him that it was the impression throughout the whole tomato 
* region that the Food Administration had fixed this price and 
that it would be advisable for him to say something that would 
remove that impression, because it was going to reduce the acre- 
age. He said he would be glad to do so, and I thought I had 
arranged that he would give out a proper interview. 

What happened, as he explained it to me, was this: The 
Army and the Navy are in the market for about 35 per cent of 
the tomato pack; they have been endeavoring to ascertain what 


would be a fair price for the Army and the Navy to pay for 
canned tomatoes; they have gone into the cost elements of the 
pack, and, after a long investigation, in the course of which they 
got data from the Food Administration and information from 
various agricultural county agents, made up a list of cost items, 
and from that cost list they put down as a fair price to the 
farmer $21 a ton. So they have notified the packers: “ We will 
pay you this price ”—I do not know exactly what it is—* for 
35 per cent of the pack; and this price is based on $21 a ton for 
the raw product.” So some one has given out the information 
that all the farmers can get is $21 a ton. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President——- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Dela- 
ware yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Is it not a fact that, whether or not 
they have the right to fix such a price, or whether or not they 
have fixed it, the impression has been created in the minds of the 
farmers, not only in my State but, I have no doubt, in the State 
of the Senator from Delaware, that $21 a ton is the price that is 
going to be paid? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Unquestionably. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. The result of that impression, of 
course, is that the farmers will not undertake to raise tomatoes. 
It seems to me that it behooves the Food Administration to 
relieve the farmers of that impression; otherwise, as this is the 
time for contracting for the acreage, there will not be packed 
one-half the tomatoes that otherwise would be packed. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Unquestionably. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Whether such statements are true 
or not, something should go out to relieve the minds of the 
farmers and to assure them that no such price has been fixed 
by the Food Administration. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Unquestionably; and I will say to the Sen- 
ator that Mr. Hoover expressed to me a willingness to give an 
interview or to make an announcement in the press that the 
price had not been fixed; but inasmuch as the Army and Navy 
is a large purchaser of the pack—of 35 per cent of the pack— 
of course, to the extent of that large purchase the price is $21 
a ton, if the Army and Navy does not increase its figures. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Dela- 
ware yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I understand that the Senator's 
statement is that Mr. Hoover disclaims attempting to fix the 
price of tomatoes; that he takes the position that the Army and 
Navy have simply agreed on what they will pay; and that he 
has nothing to do with fixing the price? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. REED. Now, I want to know why he sent out this cir- 
cular, then. What did the Food Administration have to do 
with the question? Why it should go out as Bulletin No. 3. 
“Canned Goods,” under the heading United States Fuod Ad- 
ministration, Division of Coordination of Purchases,” and why 
it should be signed Division of Coordination of Purchases, 
United States Food Administration,” unless it was the intent 
of the Food Administration to fix the price? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. May I ask the Senator does that bulletin 
publish the notice of $21 a ton for tomatoes? 

Mr. REED. The bulletin is very short; it was introduced by 
the colleague of the Senator. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I have not seen it. ‘ 

Mr. REED. It is headed “ United States Food Administra- 
tion.” I will ask the senior Senator from Delaware if he has 
the original in his possession? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I have an original copy of the order that 
was sent out. 

Mr. REED. It reads: 

Canned Foods Bulletin No. 3. 


UNITED States FOOD ADMINISTRATION, 
DIVISION OF COORDINATION OF PURCHASE, 
Washington, D. C., February 28, 1918. 

The following announcement is transmitted from the Army and Navy: 

“In all industries the Army and Navy are operating under well-rec- 
ognized principles in securing reasonable prices as applying to all war 
requirements, 

*In connection with the tenders on tomatoes the Army and Navy 
state that they are unwarranted in making n7 awards for canned to- 
matoes, catsup, or other tomato products on raw-material prices 
in excess of the following: 


Per ton. 
“Tn Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, and New Jersey 821 
“In New Xotk and en = eee 20 
“In Virginia, West Virginia. and Tennessee 20 
ype ORIO IUa AAE LUO erao a Sree 18 


“In Missouri, Washington, Colorado, Utah, Kentucky California, 
ANEN a> fa eros ak SS NSE SS De oe ee 
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“Further, they do not believe that the other elements of the cost of 
canning or packing should be permitted to result in an unreasonable 
price for the canned product.” 

In accordance with the above all tenders already received based on 
a cost of raw material higher than the above have been rojected. 

You are invited to submit a tender based npon prices of raw mate- 
rial not higher than the limits fixed by the Army and the Navy. Addi- 
tional blanks for tendering your quota will be furnished on request. 
‘Tenders must be received here on or before March 15, 1918. 

DIVISION OF COORDINATION OF PURCHASE, 
UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION. 

Now I want to ask the Senator if, upon reading that, he would 
not understand that there had been established some division 
for the coordination of purchases, and that the Army were pur- 
chasing now through this division of coordination, of which the 
Food Administration was the chief and the head, and that the 
Food Administration was sending out this price list? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No, Mr. President; I would not necessarily 
understand thut. I am not familiar with the details of the 
organization set up by the Food Administration; but, since 
looking at this circular, I would infer that the Food Administra- 
tion had set up a division or bureau of some kind into which 
would come all information concerning the purchase of food on 
the part of any agency of the Government. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. For the Army or the Navy or the allies. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes; and, as it should be, the Army and the 
Navy, being in the market for this product, had Jet the coordi- 
nating division of the Food Administration know of it and had 
therefore transmitted its request, so to speak, or its announce- 
ment, to the Food Bureau, so that that information could be 
there lodged and coordinated with any other information com- 
ing from any other source, and the circular itself- 

Mr. WILLIAMS. So that tenders might be invited on that 

basis. 
Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. The circular itself shows, Mr. Presi- 
flent, that the fixing of this price is not chargeable to the Food 
Administration, because the language is, The following an- 
nouncement is transmitted from the Army and Navy“; so that, 
I think, the circular does not at all tend to disprove Mr. Hoover's 
statement to me that the Food Administration had not fixed this 
price. j 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator tell us why the Food Adminis- 
tration, then, sent out a matter that concerned only the Army 
and the Navy? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I can not tell the Senator, unless it was for 
the purpose of advertising the fact and getting bids in. But I 
am not concerned, Mr. President, so much about who is doing 
it. What I am concerned about is the fact that it is done. 

Just as I stepped in this door I left a farmer who is spending 
some time in Washington now. He is not active on the farm, 
but he has relatives farming down in this tomato country. He 
told me he had a letter from his brother-in-law down in Sussex 
County, saying: “I understand we can only get $21 a ton for 
tomatoes. Find out if this is so. If it is so, I plant no tomatoes. 
I am not going to plant until I hear from you.” I told him what 
the facts were, and I think perhaps there will be some acreage 
put out there, although he tells me he thinks not so much. 

It is very necessary that something should be done to correct 
this thing, which is, I think, a wrong not only to the farmer 
but to the Army and Navy and to the country, because, if it 
goes through, the product is not going to be grown, and if it 
is not going to be grown there is going to be a wrong dene to 
the Army and Navy. 

I think my colleague renders a very admirable service in call- 
ing this matter to the attention of the Senate by his resolution, 
and I sincerely hope that it will pass. 

Mr. REED addressed the Senate. 
some time, 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr, SAULSBURY. Evidently I shall not be able to get a 
yote on this resolution to-day, as I had hoped, and may I 
ask—— ; 

Mr. REED. I will stop and let the Senator have a vote, if 
he wants it, right now. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I should be extremely glad if I could 
get a vote on the resolution to-day, but I would not ask the 
Senator to suspend his remarks. I was only going to ask the 
Presiding Officer that the resolution might go over, so that it 
will come up to-morrow as a resolution coming over from a 
previous day, and not be referred or go to the calendar, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if we reach the hour 
of 2 o’clock before the discussion is concluded, I believe that 
the unfinished business could be temporarily laid aside so that 
a vote can be had on this resolution, and I believe the Senate 
would be glad to vote on it to-day. 


After having spoken for 


- Mr SAULSBURY. 
pend his remarks, 

- Mr, REED. I am willing to suspend at this minute. I intend 
to address the Senate upon the matter I am speaking of, and 
I am speaking now without having fully prepared. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
suspend. I think this discussion ought to go on, The Ağri- 
cultural Committee is now investigating this general agricul- 
tural subject, and it is a very good thing to have some debate 
on it. Tt is helpful to the committee. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. With the permission of the Senator who 
has the floor, I want to say that this is a matter which needs 
to be attended to immediately. This action must be taken within 
two weeks or the harm is done. 

Mr. KENYON. I will say to the Senator that the Agricul- 
tural Committee have been holding sessions for two weeks, 
and they have had before them witnesses from different parts 
of the country on the various phases of the agricultural situa- 
tion and the stock situation. It is true that we have not taken 
up the matter of the catsup situation. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I understand that the Sena- 
tor from Missouri is willing to let this resolution be voted upon, 
and then continue with his speech. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I so understand. 
will be allowed to pass. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgin. I wish to make this suggestion to 
the Senator from Iowa. It is true that the Committee on Agri- 
culture has had this subject broadly before it, but here is a 
concrete proposition with which we could deal speedily, prob- 
ably in 24 hours. I think it especially desirable that the reso- 
lution of the Senator from Delaware should be adopted to-day, 
and I hope we will pass it. 

Mr. KENYON. If the Senator will produce the witnesses be- 
fore the committee, I am sure we will not need any resolution, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think it would be much better to 
have the resolution adopted. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. The point about it is to relieve 
the impression upon the minds of the farmers, 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I ask that a vote be now had upon the 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


I do not want to ask the Senator to sus- 


I hope the resolution 


The question is on agreving 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATIONS, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The hour of 2 o'clock haviug 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is House bill 9314. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9314) making appropriations for the 
Diplomatie and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1919. 

Mr. CURTIS. I raise the point of no quorum. 
are absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Many Senators 


Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Sterling 
Baird Jones, Wash. Overman Stone 
Beckham Kello; : "a, Sutherland 

olt Kendrick Pittman Swanson 
Culberson Kenyon Poindexter Thomas 
Curtis Kirby Pomerene Thompson 
Fletcher Knox Ransdell Tillman 
France Lewis Reed ‘Townsend 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Sanlsbury Underwood 
Gallinger McCumber Shafroth Vardaman 

ronna Mc ar Sheppard | Warren 5 
Hale McNary Smith, Ariz Watson 
Harding Martin Smith, Ga Weeks 
Henderson Myers Smith, Md Williams 
Johnson, Cal. New Smith, S. C. Wolcott 
Johnson, X. Dak. Norris Smoot 


Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] on account of illness. I ask that this 
announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I wish to announce the absence of my 
colleague IMr. JAMEs] by reason of illness. I will let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I desire to announce the unayoidable ab- - 
sence of the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] on 
account of pressing official business. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. My colleague [Mr. Gorr] is absent 
owing to illness. 

Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE} due to illness 
in his family. 


1918. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


FOOD AND FUEL ADMINISTRATION. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, there is trouble in the tomato 
States. The Food Administration has sent out a circular so 
drawn as to lenve the impression that the prices of Delaware, 
New Jersey, and Maryland tomatoes are to be fixed at $21 per 
ton, wherefore consternation reigns. There is also some mild 
evidence of incipient indignation, but the dominant note is be- 
wilderment. [Laughter.] The Senators from those States, in 
open-mouth astonishment, are asking, “Is it possible that the 
Food Administration we helped to set up is about to lay unholy 
hands upon our sacred tomato patches?” They are wondering 
if the authority it was expected would be executed upon the 
wheat fields and cattle ranches of the Middle West is to ruth- 
lessly invade the truck farms of Delaware, New Jersey, and 
Maryland, where hitherto has reposed in luxurious security the 
glorious tomato. [Laughter.] 

Even now, with the unwelcome evidence crowding hard upon 
them, these Senators express a doubt that the Food Administra- 
tion has really entered upon a general plan of fixing the prices 
farmers are to be permitted to receive for their products. 

The doubts can not be long entertained. Mr. Hoover not only 
has entered upon such a plan, but now asserts his legel right to 
fix prices on farm products. 

It is true that when the food-control bill was pending Mr. 
Hoover did not so claim, per contra, he vehemently asserted 
that there was no price fixing in the bill,” and especially that 
there was in it no authority to control the prices of the pro- 
ducer. I quote brief excerpts from his testimony delivered 
before the Agricultural Committee June 19, 1917, part 1, page 11: 

There are * * * a number of current illusions about the legisla- 
tion proposed; the first is the illusion in some quarters that the bill-is 
directed against the producer. It would not be necessary to traverse this 
statement to anyone that had read the bill. It especially excepts the pro- 
ducer from every one of its provisions, with the exception of one on, 
and that is the provision for a guaranty [of $2 per bushel for wheat] ; 
and this section is designed to entirely benefit and secure the producer. 
The savings of the American consumer ought not and should not be 
made by a sacrifice on the part of the producer. They should be made 
by Bg exclusion of speculative profits from the handling of our food- 
athe second illusion is that there is price fixing by this bill. There is 
1 for price fixing, and no such thing can be carried out under 

Again, he says on page 48: 


I rather wish to object to the term “ Government-fixed price.” Our 
idea is not to do that at all, but to buy a surplus of wheat which may 
flow from the farmers in this country for the farmers’ own protection. 
If there is no surplus, then we shall probably not be intervening at all. 


At page 44 he reiterates: 
There is no provision [in the bill] for fixing prices. 


On the sugar hearings Mr. Hoover’s attention was directly 
called to a portion of this testimony. He admitted having made 
the statements, and yet asserted that the right to fix prices, 
which he called “ stabilizing prices,” was to be found in section 
2 of the act, which reads as follows: 

Sec. 2. That in carrying out the purposes of this act the President is 
authorized to enter into any voluntary arrangements or agreements, to 
create and use any agency or agencies, to accept the services of any per- 
sons without compensation, to cooperate with any agency or person, to 
utilize any department or agency of the Government, and to coordinate 
their activities so as to avoid any preventable loss or duplication of 
effort or funds. 

His testimony will be found at page 649 of the sugar hear- 
ings, and should be read by all who are interested in examples 
of candor. 

Unless there are Senators who can distinguish between “ con- 
trolling” a price and “fixing” a price, the report filed by Mr. 
Hoover on January 19, 1918, may be regarded as conclusive 
evidence that he not only asserts the right to fix prices but 
that he is fixing prices. He states, at page 10: 

The first control instituted was that of wheat, the second sugar, the 
third a general control of all the more important commodities, with 

ecial reference to the control of the wholesale trade, and the fourth 

e control of bakers. 

It will not be denied that the prices of cattle, hogs, and sheep 
have likewise been fixed and that the prices of other farm 
products are being rapidly fixed. I call attention to the fact 
that a mere suggestion of price control is in itself disturbing, 
if not ruinous. Indeed, this is the position taken by the Sena- 
tors from Delaware, New Jersey, and Maryland. 

Their tomatoes have been scarcely touched—indeed, they are 
not yet planted—and they utter a chorus of protests. They 
agree that whether Mr. Hoover has actually undertaken to fix a 
price for the coming crop of tomatoes or has only sent out a 
circular announcing that the Army will not pay more than $21 
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per ton, a decrease in the crop is certain to result, because if 
the farmer can not sell his tomatoes for a fair price he will not 
plant. It is also agreed that the consumer will be injured 
quite as much as the producer. Of course, both conclusions are 
undeniable, 

The Senators justly resent the fixation of prices below the 
cost of production. They are also justly indignant that an 
attempt should be made to fix prices unless authority has been 
granted by the law of the land. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And eyen then, unless it is intelli- 
gently fixed with a due regard to the cost of production and 
a fair profit. 5 

Mr. REED. The statement of the Senator from Georgia is 
so apt that I gladly adopt it as my own. 

May I be pardoned if I digress a moment to remind you 


‘that when the ‘food-control bill was pending I persistently 


warned the Senate and the country that it would be employed 
to fix the price of the farmers’ products? I stood here days 
imploring you not to pass a bill that would result in discourag- 
ing the farmers of the great Middle West—the granary of the 
world. I told you then that discouragement to the farmer 
meant a curtailment of food products, and that a curtailment 
of food products ultimately meant famine prices for the con- 
sumer. I besought you especially not to turn the prosperity of 
the great agricultural portion of our population over to a man 
ignorant alike of farming, stock raising, and of American con- 
ditions. I told you that only those who intend to employ 
power are greedy to acquire it; that the ambition that lusts for 
power will abuse power. I warned you that the licensing 
authority would be employed for the purpose of controlling the 
markets of the country, and that whoever controlled the mar- 
kets would thereby control prices of the producer as well as the 
merchant. 

But Senators who to-day so vigorously protest would not then 
believe that an attempt would be made to arbitrarily fix the 
price of any farm product. They refused assent to the propo- 
sition that the licensing clause of the bill would be employed for 
any other purpose than to arrest the practice of “ profiteers 
engaged in trade in the cities.” Indeed, it may be safely stated 
such was the view of Congress. 

Let the indignant protests to which we have just listened be 
my justification for opposition to the enactment of the food- 
control bill. Let them be my excuse for again asking you to 
review this unfortunate and arbitrary legislation and its even 
more unfortunate and tyrannical administration. 

Mr. President, I speak out of no spirit of resentment. If I 
mention individuals it is only because they are exponents of 
certain policies which I regard as indefensible. These policies 
in my opinion have, to an alarming degree, reduced the war 
efficiency of the United States. Men in some instances inno- 
cent of knowledge of economic facts and laws, in others devoid 
of experience in practical affairs of life, have recklessly as- 
sumed despotic sway over the properties other men have cre- 
ated and exercise their usurped authority with the rash aban- 
don of spendthrifts who suddenly inherit fortunes gathered by 
the toil and sacrifice of others. The result is certain to bring 
disaster. It is to avoid a national calamity I once more rise 
in protest. 

Senators, with much feeling, declaim against the assault of 
the Food Administration upon their tomatoes. In discussing 
the tomato question let me, on their account, maintain an atti- 
tude of profound deference, if not of reverence. Albeit, in be- 
nighted Missouri the tomato is still placed in the category of 
farm by-products and ignominiously labeled “garden sass.” 
Candor compels the admission that in the long flight of cen- 
turies it has risen from humble obscurity to a position of 
proud eminence among the agricultural products of Delaware, 
New Jersey, and Maryland. [Laughter.] None the less, with 
all due and proper respect to the tomato, I venture to remark 
that if the crop were entirely wiped out it would not greatly 
weaken our battle line in France. On the other hand, if the 
wheat crop is materially reduced, if our meat supplies are seri- 
ously diminished, the injury will be irreparable. It may mean 
our defeat and our disgrace. 

If it be true, as Senators from the “tomato States” assert, 
that the fixation of too low a price for tomatoes will stop their 
production, then is it not also true that the fixation of too 
low a price for wheat will reduce the wheat crop, and the fixa- 
tion of too low a price for hogs will reduce the hog crop? It 
is indisputable that such a result will most seriously impair 
our ability to win the war. 

Mr. President, the time for day dreaming has passed. The 
time for blunders ought to be past. The time has arrived when 
blunderers ought to be forced to cease making wreckage of the 
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industries of the land. Blunderers should be immediately re- 
duced to private life. 

The fundamental mistake made by all regulators is that they 
insist upon setting up their individual and usually uninformed 
opinions against the common judgment of mankind, for, mark 
you, it is the common judgment of mankind that fixes world 
prices, and if it is allowed to operate undisturbed, fixes them 
infallibly. When, therefore, any individual undertakes to fix 
an arbitrary price he opposes his individual will and opinion 
against the general judgment of humanity. 

The mistake that is being made-by these men who are under- 
taking to interfere with the laws of trade is that they seek to 
reduce the price of the thing, instead of undertaking to increase 
the amount of the thing. 

The task of the world to-day is increased production. These 
gentlemen have devoted their energies to the question of de- 
creasing prices. You can no more decrease prices and at the 
same time stimulate production than you can stimulate prices 
by increasing production. Small production means great prices. 
Great production means small prices. Wise men concede these 
laws and conform to them. Fools attempt their overthrow. 

Mr. President, I desire to call attention to some of the absurd 
results which have come from the administration of this law. 
Mark you, our problem is to increase food production to the 
end that we may supply ourselves and that we may create a sur- 
plus for our allies. Indeed, that was the chief purpose an- 
nounced at the time the food-control bill was under considera- 
tion. This purpose is reflected in the preamble of the bill in 
the words: To assure an adequate supply and equitable dis- 
tribution, and to facilitate the movement of food, feeds,” and 
so forth. 

We are told that of all the foods wheat and meat are the two 
things most n . Let me argue the question from the 
standpoint of my tomato friends, who say that “the fixation 
of too small a price for tomatoes will result in the tomato crop 
being reduced.” The proposition is so self-evident as to require 
no elucidation anywhere outside the Food Administration. 
[Laughter.] 

Starting with the fact that the things we most need are wheat 
and meat, what do we find has occurred under the Food Ad- 
ministration? The price of wheat in the month of July, just 
before the Food Administration was set up, was approximately 
$2.51 for No. 1 northern. It is to-day $2.17 at certain favored 
markets, but this price is subject to numerous discounts. Prob- 
ably not to exceed 25 per cent of the wheat produced will grade 
No. 1 northern or its equivalent. Without going into details, it 
is safe to say that the ordinary wheat of the farmer, after hav- 
ing suffered various cuts on account of grades, distance from 
market, and so forth, realizes to him approximately $1.85. The 
Food Administration is therefore in the ridiculous attitude of 
secking to encourage the farmer to plant more wheat by reduc- 
ing the price he will receive for his crop when raised, 

But along with the low price of wheat runs another cause 
equally calculated to cut down wheat acreage, I refer to the 
fact that the unregulated price of other cereals has increased out 
of all proportion to the regulated prices of wheat, so that the 
price relations that have existed for 50 years are completely 
destroyed. With this the Food Administration is at least in 
part directly chargeable. 

In the opinion of those vocal gentlemen who confound patriot- 
ism with subservience, what I am about to say may be rank 
heresy; none the less, I venture to remark that while a Food 
Administrator may interfere with an economic condition, he 
can not upset n law of nature. There is a wide gulf between 
assurance and omnipotence, a fact that may eventually find 
lodgment in the brains of those who confuse a statutory license 
to attempt a thing with the actual power of accomplishment. 

Asking pardon for this parenthesis, I call attention to the 
relations which nature has established between the cereals and 
to the fact that prices have ineyitably conformed to the natural 
relations. 

A comparison of the average yield per acre of each of the 
leading farm products for the past half century, of course, shows 
the quantative relations which nature has established between 
them.. A comparison of the average price which each has com- 
manded during the same period is the measure of their relative 
food values as ascertained by long experience. It will be also 
found that the average bushel production per acre multiplied by 
the average price of each of the leading cereals brings substan- 
tially the same return per acre in dollars and cents. Whatever 
variations there are can be accounted for by differences in labor 
costs and by climatic and soil conditions or by some advantage 
in cropping. 


I present herewith a table showing average prices for the 
leading farm products from 1866 to 1916, a period of 50 years: 


farm vaine, 
1866-1916. 


Per bushel. 
90. 887 


„444 
-338 
581 


6⁵⁰ 
Per ton. 
11.55 


Figures are for 8 years, 1908-1915, inclusive, taken {rom the Statistical Abstract 
of the United States, 1916. 
3 Figure furnished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 


Nore.—Figures for 1866-1916 taken from the Statistical Abstract of the United 


States, 1916. 
Figures for t, 1917, taken from the Monthly Review of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, Volume VI, February, 1918, No.2. 
Figures for March 8, 1918, taken from quotations in daily papers at o market. 


Comparing the two leading articles we find the average yield 
per acre of corn to be substantially twice that of wheat, while 
the price of wheat is substantially double the priee of corn. 
This relation of prices to the production was necessary fo be 
maintained or nothing but corn would have been grown. The 
question at once arises, Why are people willing to pay twice as 
much for wheat as for corn? The answer is found in the fact 
that the food value of wheat is easily twice that of corn. Thus 
it is found that nature by fixing the relative production of these 
two great cereals, and also by fixing their relative food values, 
has established a relationship which can not be disturbed with- 
out doing violence to nature itself. 

The amount of barley and rye produced in the world is small. 
The moment the crop becomes large the price drops. This is 
because the food value of these grains is so low that they can 
not maintain their place except for limited purposes. 

When we entered the war all grains were being sold in the 
open markets of the world. An examination of a table giving 
the values for August, 1917, just prior to an interference by the 
Food Administration, shows that these grains maintained sub- 
stantially the relative values of normal times. Wheat had gone 
to $2.78 and corn to $1.92, oats to 59 cents, barley to $1.08, and 
rye to $1.08. Under these conditions the farmer could have con- 
tinued to have planted his fields to wheat with an assurance 
of receiving as much money from that crop as he would from 
any other. Indeed the inducement would have been very strong 
to plant a very great acreage to wheat. Suddenly the Food Ad- 
ministration interfered with the market conditions by fixing a 
price on wheat, which, as I have already shown, did not prob- 
ably realize to the farmer more than $1.85 per bushel. At the 
same time the price of wheat was thus arbitrarily foreed down. 
The prices of other cereals continued to mount, so that upon this 
day of grace, with wheat bringing the farmer approximately 
$1.85 per bushel, corn is commanding in the Chieago market 
$1.85; oats, 95 cents; barley, $2.40; and rye, $2.95—deductions 
should be made from last four items to arrive at farmers’ prices. 
So thus we have this anomaly: That a grain, the food value of 
which is twice as great as that of either corn, rye, or barley, 
must be sold by the farmer for a price scarcely equal to that of 
the inferior grains, the prices of which have largely, if not 
entirely, been fixed by world conditions, 

This, then, is the dilemma confronting the American farmer 
as the time for planting spring wheat approaches. If the present 
prices are maintained, and if the yield is the average for the 
past 50 years, a hundred acres of ground planted to corn will 
yield, at the average for 50 years of 25.40 bushels to the acre, 
2,540 bushels, worth, at to-day’s price of $1.85 per bushel, 
$4,609. The same ground planted to wheat will yield, at the 
average for 50 years of 12.96 bushels to the acre, 1,296 bushels, 
worth $2.20 per bushel, which is the top price at Chicago for the 
best wheat in the world, and which is fully from 20 cents to 30 
cents above what the farmer actually receives, will bring 
$2,851.20. The farmer is confronted with the fact that by plant- 
ing wheat instead of corn at present prices he will lose $1,649. 

This is the Food Administration’s artful method for encour- 
aging the farmer to plant lots of wheat. What has been said of 
wheat and corn is equally true of all the other cereals. An 
average rye crop on the same ground will produce at present 
prices $4,239.15; an average yield of barley will produce at pres- 
ent prices $5,644.80 ; and if the land could be put to hay it would 
produce $3,172. The result of the Food Administration’s inter- 
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meddling is to make wheat the most unremunerative crop. This 
is done at the very time when Mr. Hoover is telling us that the 
world is about to perish for the want of wheat. 

A policy that seeks to increase the supply of wheat by making 
it the most unprofitable crop the farmer raises, can only be 
appreciated by an imported expert. There is not a man on earth, 
except the Food Administrator and advanced paranoiacs, who 
does not know that if you increase the price of oats, the price 
of rye, the price of barley, and the price of corn out of all pro- 
portion to the price of wheat you will practically force the 
farmer to devote his acreage to the more profitable grains. 

Senators may theorize about the patriotic duty of the farmer 
until they are black, in the face. They may stand stubbornly 
insisting that the farmer ought to conform to their way of 
thinking; but the actual fact remains that when he comes to 
plant his crop, like everybody else, the farmer must pay some 
attention to the question of prices. If he does not, he will soon 
find himself in the bankruptcy court. Farmers, as a class, are 
men of moderate means—millions are poor men. Even if they 
desired, they can not pour upon the altar of their country for- 
tunes they do not possess. Why should they be asked to endure 
great losses while all the great corporations, largely from Gov- 
ernment contracts, are reaping generous profits to which the 
farmer, as a taxpayer, must contribute? 

Neither Mr. Hoover nor any other living man can compel the 
farmer to raise wheat at a loss. There is not enough power in 
the United States Army, there is not enough power in all the 
men who have been drafted and who will be drafted, to do that. 
There are not yet enough fools in Washington to attempt it. 
“Tf that be treason, make the most of it.” 

Unfortunately, the evils of reckless and ignorant interfer- 
ence with economic laws and property rights are not confined 
to wheat production. The live-stock-business has been so dam- 
aged as to threaten our meat supplies. We can not win this 
war without wheat; neither can we win without meat. 

The only meat crop in the world that can be doubled in one 
year’s time is the hog crop. The hog crop can be more than 
doubled within that time. It can also be dissipated quicker 
than any other crop; because you can raise a pig to maturity 
in nine months, you can, if he is losing you money, rush him to 
the market before that time. A crop which can be quickly pro- 
duced can be as quickly reduced. Under adverse conditions 
such a crop will be sold and its production stopped in a mar- 
velously short space of time. 

Hence, the hog crop, which is probably worth more in this 
war than beef and mutton combined, should be looked after 
with the extremist solicitude. What has the Food Adminis- 
tration been doing to encourage farmers to raise more hogs and 
cattle? 

Experts declare that it takes approximately 18 bushels of 
corn to produce 100 pounds of pork. The average price of corn 
to-day is over $1.80. Thirteen bushels of corn, at $1.80, is $23.40. 
Hogs are worth $15 per hundred. The farmer who uses $23.40 
worth of corn to produce $15 worth of pork loses $8.40 by the 
transaction, and he is out his labor, besides running the risk 
of cholera and other diseases. 

Only an individual who could qualify for a life job as Food 
Administrator is foolish enough to feed corn worth $1.80 a 
bushel into hogs worth only $15 a hundred. 

Entertaining as I do for the Food Administration that fer- 
vent affection, which is inseparable from unbounded admiration 
and profound respect, I nevertheless venture to suggest that if 
it survives long enough it will discover that the American farmer 
is possessed of a fair degree of common sense and independence. 
Some of us who know the farmer are confident that he is quite 
as intelligent as any swivel-chair patriot now to be found in the 
city of Washington. The American farmer, with 1,000 bushels 
of corn in his crib that is worth $1,800, is not going to feed that 
corn into hogs at $15 a hundred, because the increased weight 
of the hogs will only bring him approximately $1,150 and he will 
‘lose $650 by the transaction, 

How does it happen that hogs are only bringing $15 per hun- 
dred? - I invite the attention of the Senators from the “ tomato 
States,” whose vehement protests against the price of “ garden 
sass being fixed by Mr. Hoover this morning so stirred the list- 
less soul of the Senate, to examine the pork question. They will 
discover that Mr. Hoover has licensed the packing houses, and 
that he has ordered them to fix the price of hogs at approximately 
$15 a hundred. 

Mr. WARREN. At $15.50 a hundred, I think. 

Mr. REED. Where? 

Mr. WARREN. At Chicago. 

Mr. REED. That is not the price to the farmer in western 
Kansas or in the State of the Senator, Wyoming. 


Mr. WARREN. That is the price of pork delivered at the 
packing houses in Chicago. 

Mr. REED. ‘That means a very much lower price to the 
farmer on the farm. 

Mr. GRONNA. Will it disturb the Senator from Missouri if 
I should interrupt him just now? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. GRONNA. I simply want to call the Senator's attention 
to the fact that we have had extended hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and that we have learned 
from reliable sources that millions of bushels of wheat are being 
fed to hogs and to other animals because wheat is now cheaper 
than any other grain. I think it most unfortunate that that 
should be done. I do not think a single bushel of wheat should 
be used for any other purpose than for human food, but the 
fact is that wheat is being fed to hogs and to other animals 
because it is now cheaper than corn, cheaper than oats, and 
cheaper than rye. 

Mr. REED. Let the Senator from North Dakota compose 
himself. The corn, the rye, the barley, the oats, the bran, the 
shorts, and the middlings that the American citizen formerly 
fed to his hogs Mr. Hoover now feeds to the American people. 
Upon the other hand, the wheat the American citizen formerly 
ate is now, because of Mr. Hoover’s regulations, eaten by the 
hogs. Observe that the plan is in accordance with a sort of 
crude natural justice. To-day the hog eats our food—to- 
morrow we will eat the hog. [Laughter.] 

Thus are the balances of the gods kept in equipoise. Let the 
housewife, who is forced to buy the products of corn and oats 
when she wants only the products of wheat, cease repining. 
Out in Ohio and Oklahoma the hogs are eating the wheat. 
[Laughter.] i 

Mr. President, permit me to return to my pigs. Let us see 
what an arbitrary fixation of a price for hogs means to the 
farmer. Before I answer that I remind you that whether you 
like it or not, you have to rely on the farmer to produce the 
food that feeds the world. The rest of you may go starve, 
but the farmer will continue to eat. He will raise enough to 
keep himself and his family. I do not intimate that the farmer 
wants to take that position. On the other hand, he is long- 
suffering, of great kindness, and slow to anger, but he is be- 
ginning, as I shall later show, to get a little wrothy. 

For years the farmer has fought the packing combination. 
I unhesitatingly say that whether technically a trust, there has 
been a concert of action between the great packers affecting 
prices. The ability of the large packers to arbitrarily fix 
prices has, however, been limited by fear of the law and by the 
competition of numerous small and independent companies. 
Especially has the packers’ combination been held in check by 
the fear that the stock raisers would enforce the criminal stat- 
utes against trusts and combinations. But now comes the Food 
Administrator—under the sanctity of his position he assembles 
the packers—they council together and proceed to fix the price 
the farmer will be paid for his live stock. If the farmer is 
forced to sell to a combination for an unjust price it matters 
little whether the packers fixed the price in obedience to the 
decree of Mr. Hoover or in response to their own cupidity. 
The question in both cases is the same, namely, has the farmer 
been deprived of his free market and compelled to sell for an 
unfair price? It is immaterial whether the price is made by 
agreement among the packers alone or by agreement among the 
American packers and Mr. Hooyer, whom Mr. McAdoo truth- 
fully charges is the sole purchasing agent of European govern- 
ments and buyers. The ruinous fact is that the price of hogs 
and cattle have been fixed so low that a stock raiser who feeds 
corn, bran, shorts, oats, cottonseed meal, or any other grain, 
or even hay, at present prices faces bankruptcy. 

The result is that stock raisers and feeders are rushing imma- 
ture and unfinished cattle and hogs to the market by the tens 
of thousands. This means a shortage next winter, as certain 
as winter comes. A Food Administrator, the night of whose 
ignorance is illumined by even a faint auroral dawn of eco- 
nomic intelligence, would be working ceaselessly to induce the 
farmers to increase their flocks and the herds to the limit of 
nature. Indeed, he would have begun his efforts months ago, 
and there would have been to-day romping in all the pigpens 
and on all the farms of the country a crop of pigs the like of 
which the world has never before seen, A wise Food Adminis- 
trator would also have assured the farmers a price sufficient 
to make it profitable to bring their stock to maturity. Within 
nine months from this date millions of hogs, averaging 200 
pounds, would have been overcrowding our markets, causing 
reduced prices to consumers. We would have had enough pork 
to insure us and our allies against any shortage. There would 
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not have bean so mary meatless days if there had not been so 
many brainless days. [Laughter.] If there had never been 2 
brainless day, there would have been no interference with the 
American farmer’s market, and he would have fed all the world 
except our enemies. 

Convince the farmer that cattle and hogs are profitable, and 
he will increase his herds. Convince him that his market is 
ruined or that at any moment it may be made worse by the 
arbitrary decree of a Food Administrator working in connec- 
tion, if not in conspiracy, with the packers and he will stop 
breeding. Let me show you how quickly and how logically the 
result may be produced. If a farmer has 10 sows on his place 
and pigs are commanding a good price, he can easily raise from 
50 to 75 pigs in one summer. Create a condition so that he 
knows he will lose money if he raises pigs—to use his own ex- 
pression, convince him that his pigs are “eating their heads 
off,” and he will haul the 10 sows to the market and sell them, 
and the world will lose the 50 to 75 pigs. Extend the example 
I have just given to every farm in the United States and you 
have the difference between a meat famine and meat abundance. 
Likewise you have the contrast between the farmers’ practical 
sense and the dreams of those impractical theorists who solve 
a productive shortage by stopping work and seek to encourage 
wheat planting and stock raising by fixing the price so low as to 
bankrupt all who engage in the business, The only man in the 
world who since the French Revolution has thought that could 
be done is now in the city of Washington. [Laughter.] 

You people who live in towns, do you want cheap meat? 
Let me tell you how to get it. Give the farmer to understand 
that he will receive a good price for his hogs and cattle next 
year, Especially encourage him to raise hogs, and by next 
winter there will be so many pigs in the country that the price 
of meat will go down of itself. 

I warn the Senate, I warn the country, I appeal to the Presi- 
dent, I appeal to the Cabinet to stop the creation of conditions 
that discourage the agriculturist, that put an embargo upon 
production, and that are bound to create a shortage where we 
ought to have an abundance. 

I hear somebody ask, “Are not the farmers getting enough?” 
I answer “No”; but I do not now stop to argue the question. 
I am seeking to impress the truth that a grave food shortage 
can only be escaped by an immediate reversal of present policies, 

Let me follow my theme, “ Food Administration Absurdities,” 
a little further. How unutterably ludicrous are some of the 
performances. We had our meatless days. Now, what was a 
meatless day? A meatless day was one on which you could 
eat every kind of fish that wears skin or scales and every kind 
of fowl that grows feathers. The bills of fare of the country 
were filled up with fowl, especially chicken. The idea was to 
induce the people to eat more chicken, so that they would eat 
less meat. Suddenly, without warning, we were ordered to 
quit eating female chickens and to begin eating meat, the idea, 
of course, being to induce us to eat more meat in order to 
save chicken. 

The change was instantaneous. Up to 12 0’clock noon of the 
day before yesterday a man caught eating a pork chop on 
Tuesday was a German spy, but chicken was the sanctified 
fowl of loyalty. A moment after 12 o’clock the colored lady 
detected with a fat hen under her arm was prima facie guilty 
of treasonable purposes, while pork chops, like manna from 
heaven, became the provender of the elect. To-day it is a crime 
to eat n female chicken. To-morrow the rooster may come un- 
der Mr. Hoover's beneficent protection and the pullets be or- 
dered to the block. [Laughter.] It seems that the philosophy 
of the Food Administration is that to win the war we must 
reduce our meat and increase our chicken diet from September 
to January, and during the balance of the year increase our 
meat and reduce our chicken diet. [Laughter.] Certain icono- 
Casts may be inclined to insist that under the law of averages 
at the end of the year we will find ourselves exactly where we 
would have been in the absence of any food regulation. How- 
ever that may be, the farmer is told, for his encouragement 
and delectation that he can not sell a hen; tender or tough. 
Anything of the female persuasion wearing feathers is immune 
from execution and unmarketable for the next 90 days. [Laugh- 
ter in the galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Let there be order in the 
galleries, 

Mr. REED. Let us strike an average and find out where we 
are coming out. Suppose we had not had meatless days or 
chickenless days, but just old-fashion days, sometimes eating 
meat and sometimes eating chicken, would not the amount of 
meat and of chicken have been substantially the same as we 
now find it? 


But how does all this affect the farmer? I received a letter 
from an old farmer the other day. He said: 

Chickens are not a very big thing o > e - 
product, but“ mother . 0 the Fon „ 
to get some spending money to buy her dresses, and things of that 
sort. She was thinking about trying to help produce more meat by 
setting a lot of hens this year. Now she is told that she can not 
market her chickens ; that there is a fellow down in Washington named 
Hoover who has got control of the markets of the United States and 
that he has issued an order under which if she sells a hen she will 
be sent to jail. Mother is not going to raise any hens under such 
conditions, 

Of course, as the old lady can not raise roosters unless she 
takes a chance also of hatching hens that is the end of her set- 
ting hens this summer, [Laughter.] 

Now, the gentleman who promulgated the chickenless day 
order did not look far enough ahead. The logical effect of his 
order lay approximately an inch and a half beyond the end of 
his nose, and so outside his intellectual vision. Had he seen 
a little further, he would have known that If the farmers are 
told, “ You may raise chickens, but whether you will be allowed 
to market them or not is to be determined by a dictator in 
Washington,” the farmer is likely to lose interest in setting 
hens: Of course the Food Administrator will find this out in 
time and will reverse his order, just as he has already discov- 
ered that he made a mistake in stirring up the Senators from 
the “tomato States.” He is going to withdraw the “tomato 
order.” I can see signs of that, because the storm is already 
raging. Maryland is in revolt; Delaware is marching to the 
front; New Jersey's serried cohorts are forming line of battle. 
Each doughty warrior bears upon his shining pike an indignant 
and rebellious tomato. [Laughter.] 

Their redoubtable Senators lead on and here to-day clamor- 
ously demand relief for the tomato farmer.. Well and good, but 
would it not be well if these great Senators gave a little atten- 
tion to something more important than tomatoes: to wheat that 
must feed the world; to hogs that must furnish the fats; to 
beef that must replenish the brawn and maintain the health 
of ourselyes, our allies, and our armies. Suppose we get it 
into our heads, which sometimes we think are very long but 
which I sometimes fear are very thick, that the only way to 
stimulate preduction is to make it to the interest of the man 
who can produce to produce. Suppose we learn another prin- , 
ciple. That business can not thrive upon uncertainties. That 
no one will hazard his fortunes and the fortunes of his friends 
upon a market that instantly changes in response to the whim 
or caprice of an individual who knows nothing about the Busi- 
ness with which he impudently and unlawfully ventures to 
interfere. Let us have regard to another principle. 

Let us get another fact into our minds, to wit, that this 
foolish thing we are now attempting is as old as man’s folly. 
The weary treadmill of time is turning. Humanity in an end- 
less stream seeks to climb its moving platform. Each indi- 
vidual vainly imagines his feet are walking an undiscovered 
road. But it is the same old treadmill, rolling round and 
round in unison with the revolving centuries; its ancient 
planks worn smooth by the innumerable feet of the shadowy 
hosts who have trodden its weary steep and disappeared in 
cycles of the past. And so, there is scarcely a new thing 
under the sun. Price regulation, I repeat, is as ancient as 
man’s foolishness, as futile and useless a thing as a food 
administrator, 

It takes a war to throw up curios. Did you ever after a great 
storm stand upon the banks of a swollen stream and observe 
how the unbridled waters had dug up strange things—things 
for long years buried in the grave of forgetfulness? Débris 
of dead races, skeletons of animals and men, sometimes the 
bones of prehistoric monsters that crept or swam or flew mil- 
lions of years ago. And so, whenever the world undergoes a 
great disturbance like war, with its attendant intellectual 
storms, there is thrown to the surface of the stream of thought 
vagaries, fantastic theories, and unsound philosophies. The 
phenomena we now witness have occurred. + 

I hold in my hand Allison's History of Europe. I can but 
briefly sketch the chapter. It is here related; at page 413, of 
volume 1, that the French undertook. the experiment of stamp- 
ing paper secured upon property illegally confiscated and call- 
ing it money. The assignats speedily depreciated below their 
face value, and the people refused to accept them as money, 
whereupon the convention, in a hysterical attempt to prevent 
further depreciation, decreed a punishment of six years in irons 
against anyone who should exchange silver or gold for a greater 
nominal value of assignats, or should ask a larger price for any 
article of merchandise if the article be paid for in paper than 
if paid for in precious metals. i ; 
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of the assignats was totally nugatory, and 
came fatal to many classes of persons. 


Then follows the long list of troubles that occurred. The 
author continues: 

This state of things, so opposite to what they had been led to expect 
as the result of a revolution, excited the most vehement discontent 
among the working classes; they ascribed it all, as is always the case, 
to the efforts of forestallers. 

We denounce the “ profiteer — merely a new word for an 
,old word, “forestaHer.” The poor, foolish, illiterate French 
of that day, whose highest ideal of justice was the knife of the 
guillotine, whose notion of reform was to abolish the Bible, to 
tear down the churches, to pull the cloths from the altars, to 
destroy the sacred vessels, and, instead of dethroning kings, 
to execute the poor wretches who occupied the thrones and who 
followed that atrocity by cutting off the heads of every man 
and woman who had any property—these poor, deluded people 
were after the forestallers and demanded with loud cries that 
they should be led to the scaffold. 

Again I quote Allison: 

It became then absolutely necessary to have recourse to a maximum— 

A maximum price— 

werf n 
Bf the Public discontents wouid Pave endangered, its exfutsnce.. Gora 
, indeed, not wanting, but the farmers, dreading the tumult and 
violence of the markets, and unwilli to t with their produce at 
the nominal value of the assignats, refeued ty ising it te the towns. 

How closely our present experience parallels that of the 
French Revolution. A few days ago Mr. Hoover declared that 
wheat was not reaching the great cities. He charged the failure 
to the inefficiency of the railroads. Mr. McAdoo, over his own 
signature, challenged the statement, asserting that there was 
plenty of cars, and challenged Mr. Hoover to point out the wheat 
that needed moving. After Mr. McAdoo’s second letter, Mr. 
Hoover became as mum as an oyster, and I imagine had about 
the same interesting expression of countenance. [Laughter.] 

In a day or two Mr. Hoover recovered sufficiently to issue a 
new declaration. He now asserted in substance that we were 
all about to starve because there was not sufficient wheat in the 
country to feed us or our allies; and yet the cold facts show 
that the wheat crop of 1917 exceeded the wheat crop of 1916 by 
14,500,000. Likewise the records show that the exportations 
of wheat in 1916 were 15,000,000 bushels greater than in 1917. 
So that we have in the country 29,500,000 more bushels of wheat 
from last year’s crop than was left over from the crop of 1916. 
Yet Mr. Hoover's complaint is that the wheat does not reach 
the market. The trouble is not hard to discern. Either the 
farmers have fed it to their stock or are holding it back. Just 
as in the French Revolution the French farmer refused to sell 
his crop for assignats of a nominal value, so our farmers refuse 
to sell their wheat for a forced and inadequate price. 

I continue reading: 


the consequences soon be- 


commune. 
each holder of grain, and fa return: 

the whole. In addition to this the distribution of bread by the bakers 
was provided for in the most minute manner; no one could obtain 
bread witnovt producing a carte de sureté issued by the revolutionary 
committees; and on that carte was the number of his family 
and the quantity te be delivered to each member. pes to pat an 
end to the scandalous scenes which generally took 3 at the bakers’ 
doors, it was enacted that ench bread shop should have a rope at- 
tached to it; Aac pereon, as he arrived, was obli to take it in 
his hand, and re quietly there till all before him were served. 
But in tbe struggles of discontent and famine, the cord was fre- 
quently broken; fierce cts ensued, and nothing but a prompt 
interposition of military force was able to restore tranguillity. 0 
such minute and vexatious regulations are governments redu when 
they once violate the freedom of human action; and to such a load 
of fetters do the people subject themselves when they abandon them- 
selves to the insane passion for democratic power. 


Insane passion for democratic power! Are we not indulging 
in an insane passion of arbitrary power? 

An odious feature of the Reign of Terror was domiciliary 
visits. The press of Washington for days have told us that 
it is proposed now to inspect the houses of people to ascertain 
how much food they have on hand, lest they may be hoarding. 

This is but domiciliary visitation—a right claimed by tyrants, 
but denounced by the fourth amendment to the Constitution in 
these words: 


The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses rs, 
and effects ble searches and seizures shall not . 
lated, and no warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported 
by oath or affirmation, and rticularly describing the place to be 
the persons or to be seized. 


lse s pu 


searched and 


We are also informed that our highly intelligent and efficient 
local fuel administrator has returned from the sunny glades of 
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Commenting upon this attempt, the author declares: 
It is needless to say that this forced attempt to sustain the value 
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Florida, whither he hied himself during the cold winter months, 
and that he proposes to inspect our cellars and to limit the 
amount of coal we can have in this land of the free, the hone 
of the braye, and the Capital of the greatest Nation on earth. 
Of course he has not yet set up his guillotine. Up to this time 
the only guillotine is public opinion, excited sometimes by the 
assertion of some foul-mouthed coward that all are slackers 
who refuse to truculently obey the mandates of petty -usurpers 
and contemptible tyrants. 

I read some more of Allison: 

All the other articles of life besides corn speedily rose with the in- 
creased issue of the assignats, and the people persisted in ascribing to 
forestallers the natural consequence of a depreciated circulation. 

Repeating the lesson of French history, we find ourselves to- 
day ascribing many conditions to profiteers that have resulted 
logically from world conditions. Twenty million men have been 
taken from the creative industries and employed in the destruc- 
tive business of war. An inevitable shortage follows. The 
things man desires are scarcer. But the money with which to 
procure the things man desires has more than doubled, which 
means that the value of the circulating medium has been reduced 
at least 50 per cent. 

I continue to read: 

Frightful tumults arose; the boats which descended the Seine with 
groceries, fruits, and wood were seized and plundered; by the advice 
. they on one occasion rose and plundered all the confectioners’ 

Observe the French revolutionists had both a food regulator 
and a food administrator combined in the single person of Jean 
Paul Marat. Candor compels me to concede that his methods 
were somewhat ruder than those now being employed. 

I continue to read: 

Terrified at the continued recurrence of these disorders, the capital- 
ists declined investing their money in purchases of any sort; and the 
shares in foreign mercantile companies rose rapidly from the increased 
demand for them as the only investment affording a tolerable degree 
of security—another striking proof of the consequences of the dis- 
orders consequent on popular ambition, and their tendency to turn 
from the people the reservoirs by which their industry is maintained. 

During the perils and chances of a revolution the tendency to gam- 
bling of every sort pronom, increased. Men who had the sword 
of Damocles continually suspended over their heads sought to make the 
most of the numerous chances of making money. 

acy — * . * * * 

To such a length did the dictators carry their principle of managing 
par Aen of their own authority that they compelled a return of the 
whole subsistence in every rt of the country and endeavored to pur- 
chase it all and distribute it either to the armies or at a low price te 
the imperious citizens of the towns. 

Haye you recently heard a proposition like that, namely, that 
the Government should buy everything and distribute it? A 
few more foolish suggestions put into practice and we will have 
bread tickets. A few more Fuel Administration orders and we 
will be confronted by a real fuel famine. 

Where are my tomato friends? Not one of them remains. 
[Laughter.] Yet but a short hour ago this historic Hall burned 
with the passionate fervor of an eloquence inspired by the fact 
that the finger of the Food Administrator had touched the 
tomato crop and blighted it. Yet I can not but recall with what 
glee they voted for the creation of a Food Administrator. How 
insistently they clamored that his powers should be made great. 
How confidently they predicted that the Food Administrator, 
like the king, could do and would do no wrong. I am aware 
that their intentions were good. Their intentions are yet, per- 
haps, highly honorable: and yet I fear if they can but get 
the Food Administrator to lift his heavy hand from their 
tomato patches they will be in favor of permitting him to re- 
tain all the power he at present exerts over the cattle upon the 
thousand hills of the West and over all the flocks and herds so 
necessary to feed the world. 

I appeal to them to assist me in removing the baneful influ- 
ence from these great products, just as they seek to remove it 
from the tomato crop of their own States. But I wonder if they 
will assist. I wonder whether, once they have their own prod- 
ucts relieved from the regulatory processes of Mr. Hoover, they 
will follow the example of my very good friends from the South, 
who when the food bill was about to be enacted were ready to 
defeat it because cotton was included, but were willing te affect 
a compromise by which they threw the wheat farmer, the hog 
raiser, and the cattle herder to the wolves upon condition that 
their cotton should escape. 

I do not say that harshly, for my friends from the cotton 
States are just as good as anybody else. Maybe I would have 
been equally selfish; but there is one appeal I can make to 


| every one of the men from the cotton States. If I can convince 


them that these orders that are being applied now are reducing 
the efficiency of the United States in this war. I know I am 
going to have their support, whether their cotton is put into the 
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next bill or not—the bill for more power that is on the way, 
romping over here from the House. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to read a little bit more from 
Allison. It is a very good thing to go back to these old books. 
We have all read them. I am not presenting this as a new 
discovery. This is not The River of Doubt. I am just calling 
attention to it as an old and undoubted authority. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator tell us the author? 

Mr. REED. This is Allison’s History of Europe, Volume I. 
I am reading from page 427 of this edition. After describing 
how interference with the laws of business had produced a 
shortage everywhere, the author states: 

No one ventured to indulge In any luxury, or abandon himself to any 
gratification ; metaliie currency had almost disappeared, and the poor 
received their wages merely in paper currency, with which they were 
unable to purchase the necessaries of life, If they were shopkeepers, 
they were compelled to sell at a fictitious price; if they were pur- 
chasers, they were under the necessity of buying the most wretched 
articles, because the best were withdrawn by the effect of the forced 
sales enjoined by government. Only one kind of bread, of the black- 
est and coarsest kind, was to be had, and that could be obtained 
in no other way but by receiving tickets from the revolutionary com- 
mittees, by waiting half the night, or for hours during the day, at the 
doors of the bakers with a rope in their hands. The names of the 
weights and ineasures, of the days and months, were changed; the 
laboring r had os three Sundays in the month instead of four; 
the consolations of religion, the wors of the Deity, were at an end. 

All the efforts of the Committee of Public Safety after some time 
became insufficient to procure an adequate supply of subsistence. Com- 
merce escaped the ruinous law of the maximum, and it escaped it in the 
most disastrous of all ways, by a total cessation. Want of the severest 
kind was experienced in every branch of human consumption. + 

A little further on the author says: 


Never before, since the beginning of the world, had so great an ex- 
periment been made, and never had the disastrous consequences of 
giving the reins to popular ambition been so fully exemplified. 

What had really happened was that this popular ambition 
had applied false laws to trade and commerce and exchange, 
just as the ambition of certain gentlemen now to read their 
names in newspapers and to send out tons of literature praising 
their own acts is more of a controlling force than a desire to 
serye our Republic. 

THE COAL SHORTAGE. 


Mr. President, lest I should forget it later on, I desire to 
advert most briefly to the disastrous consequences springing 
from the attempt to interfere with the fuel situation, because 
the lesson that I am trying to impress this afternoon, if I can 
impress any, is this, that uncertainty- is the death of business; 
that no business in the world can thrive unless the proprietor 
of that business is reasonably assured of the conditions under 
which he can produce and can market. Every element of un- 
certainty you introduce is bound to bring the most disastrous 
consequences, It is because of this element of uncertainty, 
forced upon the coal business, that I invite your attention for a 
brief time to the developments in that industry, 

I invite the attention of Senators to a brief résumé of facts. 
Prior to 1914 the potential coal production of our mines was so 
much greater than the consumption that coal was being mined 
ata very narrow margin. I will not say how that may be with 
reference to anthracite coal, but it is certainly true as to 
bituminous coal. In many places mine-run coal was being con- 
~ tracted at as low as $1.25 a ton, and slack coal or steam coal 
was being sold frequently for 75 cents a ton. Railroads and 
other great consumers had contracts at these extremely low 
prices, and the general public received its coal at the mouth of 
the mine at prices correspondingly moderate. 

That condition of affairs continued to exist until the outbreak 
of the European war. At once there was an awakening of our 
industries, accompanied by a gradual increase in the quantity 
of coal consumed. There began also a slight increase in the 
prices of the coal. There was, however, no very marked trouble 
until the year 1916, wher it became apparent that there was 
actually a coal shortage, and coal prices began to run up to an 
astonishing figure. 

That produced among the great consumers of the country a 
good deal of anxiety and they began to rush to the coal mines 
and ask for-a contract. Along with these facts came alarming 
reports sent out from Washington, These early reports were to 
the effect that there was almost certain to be a coal famine 
during the year 1917. The great consumers were frightened and 
began bidding for coal. The panic spread. Soon we had in the 
coal markets a condition akin to a bank panic. 

Coal that had sold from $1.75 to $2.50 per ton was advanced 
to $4 and $5.50, and even $6 a ton. I confidently believe that if 
not one single thing had been done the production of the mines 
would have been run up in a short time to a point where gentle- 
men who bought coal for $5.50 a ton would have regretted it and 
prices would have regulated themselves. I feel as sure of that 
as I can feel of anything that I do not absolutely know. 


Let me submit to your candid consideration some of the rea- 
sons: First, it is admitted by every man who appeared before 
the committee that there is no shortage of coal in the ground. 
The fact is there is enough coal in the ground and discovered, 
within 3,000 feet of the surface, to last the world, at the present 
rate of consumption, 4,000 years, and there is new coal being 
found every day. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is estimated that there is enough to last 
for 7,000 years, 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is still more encouraging. 

Mr. REED. It is still more encouraging. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I have the number of tons here, but I will not stop to read 
them. So the coal is there, 

Second, it is admitted that there was no shortage of labor. 
There was, it is true, some labor disputes, but plenty of labor 
could be obtained, and the disputes were speedily’ composed 
when the wages of the men were raised. 

Accordingly we have the condition of an unlimited supply 
of coal and an abundance of labor. So if everything had been 
allowed to take its course what would have happened? The 
great dealers of the country having contracted for their coal 
at the mines, the mine owners would have desired to get it out 
because of the great profit that would have been paid. As to 
the rest of the people, as long as the prices were high the mines 
would be encouraged to run to their maximum. 

Between the mines and the people there was an organized 
machinery, It consisted of the wholesale and retail coal deal- 
ers, who had grown up with the business and who knew the 
wants of every part of the country. In the aggregate they con- 
stituted a great board of experts, familiar with every part of 
the United States, and knowing absolutely the wants of the 
people in every hamlet and village of the land. These experts 
knew the season when coal was needed, they knew how mucli 
was wanted, and they knew how to get the coal from the mines 
to their communities, and how to deliver it to the ultimate con- 
sumer. They not only had the knowledge, but the necessary 
equipment and machinery. These men knew how to get cars, 
how to get the coal shipped, the best seasons of the year to 
have the coal hauled to the market, the best means of getting 
the people to buy it in season and getting it into their cellars. 

This machine was still in full operation in the spring of 1917. 
It operated in response to a great and constant force. The 
local dealer knew that he could not make money on the splen- 
did prices then obtaining unless he acquired the coal and then 
sold it to his customers. The wholesale dealer knew that he 
could not make money on the splendid prices unless he sold his 
coal and delivered it to his customers, the retail men. The 
mine owner knew that he could not make money on the splen- 
did prices unless he mined the coal and was ready to deliver it. 
The result was that back of the entire problem of coal produc- 
tion and distribution was the selfish interest of these men 
operating constantly day and night and urging them to the 
highest possible efficiency. If this condition had been per- 
mitted to remain undisturbed, the inevitable consequence would 
have been that cach one of these coal dealers would have been 
after the railroads to haul their coal for them. The railroads 
being then in competition, if they had been let alone, would 
have sought to outdo their rivals in furnishing the cars neces- 
sary to get the coal to market. It is admitted now that there 
was unlimited coal; that there was practically unlimited labor; 
and it is admitted if there had been enough cars furnished and 
prices had been let alone coal would have been furnished to 
the country in abundance and there would have been no 
shortage. 

Now, I come to the question of interference. I have referred 
to the existing coal production and distribution machine. It 
covered this whole country. It covered every line of the coal 
business. It covered the bunkering of ships. There were men 
who appeared before us who themselves all their lives and 
whose fathers before them had been engaged in the business of 
bunkering ships and doing nothing else. 

What was done? Let me proceed and follow along in 
natural sequence, coming to the point of interference. When 
prices began to go sky-high the President, or at least some- 
body connected with the Council of Defense, did a very proper 
thing indeed. 

The coal men were summoned. At their head was Mr. Pea- 
body, one of the largest coal producers in the world. Mr. 
Peabody assembled in Washington approximately 500 coal 
dealers, as I recollect. They constituted over 90 per cent of all 
the bituminous coal producers of the United States. Mr. Lane 
and Judge Fort, of the Federal Trade Commission, met with 
these coal dealers and appealed to their patriotism. The coal 
dealers finally agreed that they would leave to Judge Port, 
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to Secretary Lane, and to Mr. Peabody the question of a 
maximum price that they would pledge themselves not to go 
beyond. These men, one of them representing the Trade Com- 
mission, the other holding a Cabinet position, and the other 
being a representative of the coal men, met and agreed in 
round numbers upon $3 for bituminous coal in the East and 
$2.75 for western bituminous. 

Now, mark you, this was not the price of the coal but this was 
a price that they agreed they would not exceed. It was a volun- 
tary maximum price, Secretary Lane and Judge Fort testify 
that they believe these prices would stimulate production and 
that competition would speedily work reduction. Mr. Peabody 
had for some 40 or 50 days been at work stimulating production. 
The prevailing high prices had also been at work, and the 
production was advanced from approximately 1,500,000 tons a 
day to over 1,900,000 tons a day. 

If that rate had been maintained throughout the year there 
would haye been supplied enough coal to have met every demand 
of the market, as now estimated by Dr. Garfield, less about 
11,500,000 tons, which is a negligible quantity. Besides the 
coal production had been increasing day by day and it by no 
means follows that the maximum had been attained. 

Let me pause here leng enough to say that the production of 
our mines last year was only 65 per cent, and if they had been 
increased to 71 per cent there would have been no coal shortage. 
An increase from 65 per cent to 71 per cent would have fur- 
nished every pound of cou! that we needed in the United States. 

Mr. President, after the agreement between the producers 
and the Lane Commission had been effected, the coal situation 
was exceedingly promising. Prices had in a measure been 
stabilized. The producers and dealers knew with reasonable 
certainty the basis upon which contracts could be safely made. 
The mine owners could therefore put in additional machinery 
and enlarge their facilities for coal production. The railroads 
could also count with approximate certainty the number of cars 
that would be demanded. 

With that condition existing, what happened? Unfortunately, 
Secretary Baker, who was chairman of the Council of National 
Defense, at once issued a letter in which he denounced this 
whole agreement as having been made without authority of law 
and as extortionate and oppressive. The result was that the 
coal business was again thrown into chaos. 

Coincidently with the Baker letter it was publicly announced 
that the Government proposed to further fix prices. But what 
prices? The country was told there would be a price fixing of 
coal, but nobody knew what that price would be. 

I am discussing this question now with reference to its 
effect upon production. The coal miner was now expected to 
increase the production of his mines; to make contracts for 
labor and contracts for material; to make contracts for new 
machinery; to expend tens of thousands of dollars or hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in developing his mine; but he was told 
in effect when you have gone to all that expense you do not 
know what you will be permitted to charge for your coal. You 
may be obliged to expend a half million dollars to put in new 
and improved machinery, and you must buy new and improved 
machinery at prices that are two and three or four or five times 
what they were a few months ago, but when all is done you 
will not know what we will permit you to charge for your coal. 
We propose to take your market away from you; we will fix 
some price; but the price which we fix is still in our inner con- 
sciousness; aye, it is not even there; we have not yet made up 
our minds what it will be. It will be something, but the God 
who looks into the future alone can tell what price we are going 
to fix. m 

For a period of practically 60 days, embracing the long sum- 
mer months, when railroads ought to have been hauling coal, 
when every mine ought to have been running at its maximum, 
when coal ought to have been passing over the streets of Wash- 
ington and Chicago, New York and Kansas City, and every other 
one of the great cities of this country and to every hamlet and 
village, going into the cellars of the people, the mines had re- 
duced their capacity below the maximum which they had at- 
tained before the Government interfered. The evidence shows 
that many mines would have shut down if it had not been for 
the fact that they had made the high-priced contracts of which 1 
have spoken, Those high-priced contracts saved this country 
from a frightful calamity. If they had not existed mines would 
have been either shut down or so reduced their capacity that 
there is no doubt people in the cities of America would have 
been frozen to death, But the contracts did keep the mines 
running at a fair rate of speed. 

I call attention to some other circumstances which show how 
foolish it is,for the uninformed to trifle with great economic 
principles. As early as the month of May the Federal Trade 


Commission began to issue its manifestoes. It told the people 
not to pay the prevailing prices. It asserted, “ There is plenty 
of coal.” It said, “There are plenty of cars.” It insisted 
“There is no occasion for alarm.” It advised the people of 
this country, in circular after circular, not to buy coal; not to 
lay in their supply of coal. Of course, that meant that the de- 
mand upon the coal dealer immediately slackened down. Of 
course, that meant that the cars did not come loaded, as they 
should have come. Of course, that meant that the coal dealer 
was afraid to buy. 2 

He could not buy at prices that were to be paid at the mines 
with any safety, for if he bought and stored up in his yard 
and the price was afterwards reduced he might be bankrupted 
in a minute. Bankrupted by the mandate of the Federal Trade 
Commission or of some man appointed to exclaim “Thus saith 
the Lord; the price shall go up or the price shall go down!“ 

Mr. President, that is not all they did. As I say, and it is 
admitted, the question of transportation was a crucial thing. 
Let it be said now for the edification of those who may not have 
had occasion to study the question that coal mines do not run 
unless they have cars at the mouth of the mine. Therefore who- 
ever stops the getting of cars to the mine stops the mines and 
stops the production of coal. 

Now, what happened? There were issued by this Government 
of our four or five general priority orders. 

In these priority orders, as they were construed, coal for ordi- 
nary consumption came away down in the list. Everything 
that was to go for the Government was to be given a priority. 
First and last, according to various estimates, from 50 to 85 
per cent of all the things that were being shipped had a priority 
tag attached to it. ` 

Mr. STONE. If my colleague please, will he state just what 
the term “ priority ” means and how it was enforced? What 
was the process? 

Mr. REED. The process of enforcing the priority order, as I 
understand it, speaking roughly, was this: Four or five railroad 
presidents were brought to Washington. They were told that 
they were to manage the railroads and the shipment of goods in 
accordance with directions which they received, and Judge 
Lovett issued these priority orders. I can read you Judge Lov- 
ett's order. I call attention to certain language appearing in 
this order. It clearly demonstrates that the contention I have 
frequently made that it is not the President who executes the 
numerous powers we are thrusting upon him, but some agent, 
informed or uninformed, who assumes to speak for the President. 

Listen to priority order numbered 5: 

Whereas by the act of Congress entitled “An act to amend the act to 
regulate commerce, as amended, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 10, 1917, it is provided that dur the continuance of the war 
in which the United States is now engaged the President of the United 
States is authorized, if he finds it necessary for the national defense 
and security, to direct that such traffic or such shipments of commodi- 
ties as, in his judgment, may be essential to the national defense and 
security, shall have preference or priority in transportation by any 
common carrier by railroad, water, or otherwise; and 

Whereas by virtue of the power conferred ee him by said act, the 
President has designated the undersigned as the person through whom 
the orders and directions authorized by said act shall be pra; and 

Whereas it has been made to appear, and the President, through the 
undersigned, finds, that under present conditions and volume of ship- 
ment sufficient bituminous coal will not be transported, etc., to Lake 
Superior and Lake ports before the close of navigation to supply the 
requirements of the territory contiguous thereto— 

Then follows the order that sent the coal to the Northwest. 
All the other orders are similar in their language. Order No. 5 
specifies that goods shall be shipped in the following order: 

Steam railroad fuel. 2s 8 

Live stock, 

Shipments of military supplies. 

And that was made to include practically everything that the 
Government wanted to handle. It embraced a vast body of 
supplies that were being shipped, whether shipments by the 
United States or not. Finally away down in No. 5 on the list 
the last thing was “ Coal for curent use but not for storage.” 

Yet, everybody outside of the Fuel Administration knew that 
if we did not get a large amount of coal stored up in the 
country during the summer months we could not haul it 
through a winter blizzard and would be absolutely bound to 
be in want. Why, the children of the street know that much. 
The squirrels out here in the woods know that they must lay 
up during the summer months for the winter demands, and if 
the squirrels are as wise as they are reputed to be I am afraid 
some of them will abandon their cool and shady habitats for 
a downtown department district. i 

The railroads were forced first to move the cars having 
priority tags attached. The railroads and the railroad yards 
were already filled with goods in transit. Because of the 


priority orders, the railroad companies were required to pick 
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out the cars having priority orders and to moye them, and leave 
the other cars standing upon the sidetracks. Of course, this 
lost the country the use of these cars, and threw the railroad 
business into chaos. 

Every car that they left standing on the sidetrack meant that 
much Jess coal would be mined that day in some mine of the 
United States. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missouri 
allow me to interrupt him to state that I shipped a carload of 
furniture from Oklahoma on the 5th of last January and only 
about five or six days ago I was informed that it had been 
delivered to the Alton Road at Alton, III. 2 

Mr. REED. Yes; and during all that time the car was out 
of commission. 

Mr. THOMAS, May I interrupt the Senator from Missouri 
to contribute this fact to his argument? In the Rocky Moun- 
tain section of the United States the repudiation by Secretary 
Baker of the so-called Lane agreement resulted in the refusal 
of consignees who had already agreed to purchase coal, either 
in great bulk or in carload lots, to receive it, they expecting 
that as a result of the letter the price fixed would be much 
less than that agreed upon by the Lane Commission, in conse- 
quence of which the consignor was compelled to pay the de- 
murrage and the car congestions upon the sidetracks all over 
the country were consequently increased. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Mis- 
souri will permit me, I desire to say that I am listening with 
great interest to this debate, and I observe that these are won- 
derful tributes to Government ownership and eontrol of rail- 
ways. 

Mr. REED. TI think the Senator from New Hampshire ought 
to mention his daughter once in a while—not to “ harp ” upon 
her, but just to mention her. [Laughter.] ‘ 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator from Missouri have any 
objection to my interruption? 

Mr. REED. Not at all. I thank the Senator for it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I thought it was entirely in order. 

Mr. REED. It was. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And I think it was very appropriate. 

Mr. REED. I think there is some force in the Senator's 
suggestion. = 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Missouri if he is aware of the fact that many of the railroads 
of the country last spring, when the car shortage began to be 
felt, and ever since, have used large numbers of cars for the 
storage of fuel coal very much in excess of their need? One of 
the roads between the city of Huntington, W. Va., and Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, had 3,000 cars of coal stored, ostensibly for fuel; 
nnd many other thousands of cars were on other tracks very 
much in excess of their fuel needs, thus taking those cars out of 
the coal business and preventing their use by coal shippers and 
consumers. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I of course have not investigated 
that particular instance, and it may be possible that railroads 
have done the very thing which the Senator states; but I sus- 
pect that if we went into the question thoroughly we should 
find that that coal was being held because of some priority or- 
der; at least I can say that Dr. Garfield did not make any such 
charge in his testimony. Lest I shall be accused of heresy in 
making these charges in regard to priority orders, let me speak 
to you with the words of one whose authority can not be chal- 
lenged by those who sustain the Fuel Administration. This is 
what Dr. Garfield had to say of the priority orders: 

The actual result of priority order No. 5, as originally put out, has 
been to hurt rather than to help the movement of coal. + 
There are thousands and thousands of loaded cars [of coal] to-day— 

This testimony was delivered in January— 


standing en the tracks; there are always many, hut the number has 
been vastly Increased in the last few months. © 

Coal constitutes perhaps one-half in number of cars used. Coal has 
therefore clogged the roads.. It has been impossible to move the coal, 
und hence in producing more coal we have produced more difficulty for 
the ratlroads, 

Mr. Snead, the agent of Dr. Garfield—and I may say he is 
the expert of the Fuel Administration, if Dr. Garfield has an 
expert—in speaking of all the priority orders said to the com- 
mittee, after we had sat there many days laboriously trying to 
work out this problem: 

1 think if we could get rid of all the priorities aud start over again 
we would be better off. e © There is no character of freight of 
more importance to the people than coal. That js our position. We 
have not been able to have the railroads treat it that way. The dect- 
sion rests in the priority beard— 


Not in the railroads. 


Again: 


We have 
lant manufacturing urgent Government munitions or whether muni- 


riority on all Government supplies, whether they go to the 


ions are from the plant to the seaboard. ‘These priorities complicate 
the situation and affect the ability of the railroads to move freight, and 
it interferes with the movement of coal, as well as with everything else, 
so that we have too many priorities. * * We have suggested 
repeatedly that coal, which is so absolutely essential and of which we 
are short, be given preference in movement first, to clean up congestion. 

Speaking of these priority orders, he said that if this investi- 
gation did nothing else but get rid of priority orders it was a 
good thing for the country. I could read you the testimony of it 
large number of witnesses, but this is enough. Unfortunately, 
however, while the Fuel Administration condemn priority or- 
ders, they have issued and are issuing priority orders. They 
issued priority orders then; they have been issuing priority 
orders ever since; and they are issuing them to-day. 

The trouble with the Fuel Administration on the priority 
question was that it took the same view of priority orders that 
some people do of children. Everybody else’s children ure 
nuisances, but their children are all right all the time. A pri- 
ority order was issued by Judge Lovett to move coal to the 
Northwest. < 

In effect this order provided that all coal billed to the North- 
west should have priority. The result was that the coal of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio was rushed to the lake 
porta, to be there put upon boats and ships for northwestern 
points. 

I see sitting in front of me the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Kertoce}. I congratulate him upon the acumen and shrewd- 
ness of his people. I concluded when I heard this testimony 
that the gentlemen from Minnesota were the Yankees of the 
Northwest. They realized in Minnesota and in the Dakotas 
and in parts of Wisconsin that there might be coal trouble; they 
came to Washington early, and they got a priority order issued 
by Judge Lovett, under which coal was to be sent to them. 
They convinced Judge Lovett that the way to get that coal up 
there was in the boats; that the Lakes would freeze up after 
a while; and that he must get it up at once. And so, without 
any limitation whatever, they began to start coal to the 
Northwest. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HENDERSON in the chalr). 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? . 

Mr. REED. I yield. : 

Mr. KELLOGG. I suppose the Senator from Missouri is 
aware of the fact that the coal for northern Wisconsin, north- 
ern Minnesota, and North Dakota is never shipped by rail? It 
could not be shipped by rail. All of the coal going to that sec- 
tion must be shipped by the Lakes. The coal was not being 
shipped in boats which were carrying ore; the boats were 
returning empty, and the people of the Northwest naturally 
became somewhat alarmed, as the coal was being hoarded in 
big manufactories nearer the coal mines. So they did come 
down here, but they did not get any more coal than they 
needed; in fact, they did not get as much as they needed; and 
if they had not gotten the coal by ships in the summer time, 
they would not have gotten it at all. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgian. Will the Senator from Missouri 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Georgia? G 

Mr. REED. In just one second I will dọ so. I know now 
who it was got up the argument that imposed upon the credulity 
of Judge Lovett. I do not know who delivered it, but I know 
whose brain originated it. [Laughter.] 

Now I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I merely want to 
say that we never obtained a revocation of that order, so far 
as the coal fields of east Tennessee and eastern Kentucky 
were concerned, which supply the section in which I live, until 
the 30th day of November. I do not mean to say that all that 
coal went to Minnesota, but-I do mean that that order was a 
hindrance to every shipment of coal until the 30th of November. 

I want to add further that in secking to calculate what be- 
eame of the coal that started from the mines of that section 
toward the Northwest I was unable to locate any large part 
of it in the section to which it was supposed to have. been 


going. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
souri pardon me for an interruption? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Of course, a great deal of coal was shipped 
under these priority orders to Lake Superior ports which did 
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not go to the Lake Superior ports delivering coal to northern 
Minnesota and northern Wisconsin. A great deal of it went 
to Canada. Until the Government stopped the export of coal 
to Canada, a great deal of coal went to other places, but no 
coal could go to that section of country in the Northwest that 
did not go by boat. Those orders expired at the close of navi- 
ation. 

s Mr. REED. The Senator from Minnesota, for once in his 
life, is utterly, from beginning to end, mistaken as to his facts. 
I never knew him to be so badly off on facts before, although 
his conclusions are frequently hard to accept. The fact of 
the matter is that in this blessed year of grace millions of tons 
of coal did go to the Northwest by rail. It is not the customary 
way, but it so went. What was done up there was to get all 
the coal they were entitled to by boat, and then they got some 
millions of tons by rail. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, millions of tons of coal did 
not go to northern Minnesota. 

Mr, REED. Not to northern Minnesota; but I am talking 
about the entire State. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Coal has always gone to southern Minne- 
sota from the Illinois district by rail, and it went there this 
winter only in the usual way. 

Mr. REED. The Senator is getting this down to very narrow 
geographical limits; he is emphasizing the Northwest. 

Mr. KELLOGG. If the Senator from Missouri does not un- 
derstand the geography of the Northwest, of course the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is not to blame. 

Mr. REED. I understand the geography of the Northwest, 
not so well as the Senator who lives there, but I understand the 
coal question a good deal better than the Senator, for I have 
investigated it, and he has not, and I haye the sworn. testi- 
mony of witnesses to rely on, and he has not. This is what I 
say, that northern Minnesota ordinarily—and I so stated in my 
previous remarks—gets its coal by water; but representatives 
from that section came down to Washington and convinced 
the Fuel Administration that they were about to freeze to 
death, and the Fuel Administration stopped the shipment of 
coal to practically every other place all over the East and 
diverted it all to the Northwest. I pause long enough to say 
that there was sent to the Northwest and to Canada together 
over 6,000,000 tons more coal in 1917 than in any year in the 
world’s history since Adam was a boy. ‘The sworn testimony 
sustains my statement. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. Let me remind the Senator that coal, dock 
coal, as it is called, was sent in such large quantities from the 
East into the Northwestern States, northern Minnesota, and 
so on, that they actually took that coal and forced it into the 
territory covered usually by Illinois coal, and made the people 
pay over $2 a ton more for it. 

Mr. REED. Yes. As the Senator from Minnesota has in- 
vited me into this field for mowing June grass with a dull 
scythe I will stop in it long enough to read from the testimony 
of Mr. Peabody: 

The CHAMMAN. I want to ask you a question on another proposi- 
tion. You spoke about dock coals having been shipped to the North- 
west last summer. Can you tell me whether there was more or less 
shipped last summer than the year before? 

Mr. Pzasopy. I can tell you up to the 15th of November, when my 
records stopped. Illinois shipped 2,519,000 tons into the territory 
tributary to the docks in 1917, as against 869,000 tons last year, dur- 
ing the whole period of the year. I estimate that in October and 
November there were 1,200,000 tons additional sent over there, so that 
the Hlinofs figures for coal going into the territory that I call the 
dock Haier d 4 are 3,719,000 tous as against 868,000 tous last year, 
almost 3,000,000 tons in excess. 

The Chammax, That went from the Fllinois field? 

Mr. Pearopy. That went from the Illinois fields. 

The CHAIRMAN. Into what you call the dock territory? 

Mr. Perapopy. Into St. Paul and Minneapolis; Minnesota, except 
St. Paul and Minneapolis ; North Dakota and Sioux Falls; South 
Dakota, except Sioux Falls; and Milwaukee. 

There are other witnesses, among them a former official of 
the railroads, now engaged in the Fuel Administration and an 
expert on the movement of cars, who checked up these coal 
figures by the cars that had been shipped. But I am spending 
too much time on this proposition. 

Mr. President, it is in evidence by Mr. Dugan, the public- 
service commissioner of Ohio, that on January 9, 1917, there 
were upon the docks at Duluth 4,000,000 tons of coal that he 
swore could not be moved until the spring of 1918, and at that 
time and while that coal was being sent to the Northwest there 
was not coal enough in Ohio for the farmers to run their 
thrashing machines. That fact is testified to by a number of 


the officials of the State of Ohio. While that condition ob- 
tained they were crowding the cars up to the Lake ports so fast 
that the boats could not receive the coal, and there was nothing 
to do but to allow the cars to stand on the sidings. They got 
them into what they call “ bottle necks,” into places that were 
so congested that they could not get them through. 

One witness testified that on October 23 there were 24,904 
cars of coal on tracks in Ohio, and that over 11,000 of those 
cars were consigned to the Northwest. Another witness testified 
that in the Sandusky yards alone, at Sandusky, Ohio, there were 
from August 1 to August 6, on one railroad, 7,791 cars of coal 
bound for the Northwest, “forced to the Northwest,” as he 
stated it. Another witness testified that there were as many as 
25,000 cars a day consigned to the Lake ports, and this continued 
during the cold weather; it continued up to the time when the 
boats were frozen in at the docks. They were loading coal into 
ice-bound boats while the people of Ohio were freezing for want 
of coal. It was in testimony also that the national fuel admin- 
istrator of Ohio, upon his return from the South, told the people 
who came to him for relief “that this was war time and they 
must be prepared to sacrifice,’ and, “if necessary they must 
burn their furniture and their fences.” There was other testi- 
mony that I would hesitate to repeat, but it was delivered by 
officials of the State of Ohio. 

Mr, President, understand I am now dealing with the ques- 
tion of car shortage. They had compelled this coal to be 
hauled from West Virginia, and even from the mines of Ohio, 
but principally from West Virginia and Pennsylvania, in these 
vast quantities to the Northwest and to Canada, Canada get- 
ting over 3,000,000 tons more this year than she ever obtained 
before, That meant a haul of this coal away from the mines 
about 1,000 miles, and that took cars and engines and tracks, 
and every car that was being sent in that direction meant the 
consumption of the precious thing—transportation; it meant 
the stoppage of the coal mines. The thing is so plain that I 
Sant to dwell upon it, and yet the country has not under- 
stoo 

Mr. President, everybody knows that if we are to win this war 
we must keep the boats crossing the Atlantic. Everybody has 
known that we were desperately short of boats. Pershing well 
expressed it when he said, “We must bridge the Atlantic”; 
and, God knows, I fear that we may not bridge it soon enough. 
Just in proportion as boats were scarce it was necessary that 
they should be actively employed. A boat tied to a dock is for 
the time being not a boat unless it is being loaded or unloaded, 
A boat that loses 10 days at the dock is a boat out of commis- 
sion and out of use. 

Now, who had before we had a Fuel Administrator been get- 
ting bunker coal to these ships? There had been a set of men 
doing it for many years, but the Federal Trade Commission 
established a fixed price for coal, and the Government estab- 
lished priority orders, but you can read these priority orders 
from beginning to end, and you can not find a single order that 
proposed to get a single ton of bunker coal to those ships. The 
demand was known through all these months; the fact that the 
ships would be there to bunker was known through all these 
months, and yet, under the orders that were issued, coal men 
who had been bunkering the ships were practically put out of busi- 
ness, it was made practically impossible for them to handle that 
coal. Having created that condition and having issued priority 
orders the coal administration did what? They sent 6,000,000 
more tons of coal to the Northwest and to Canada than had ever 
been sent there in any other year of history, and yet it only 
required but little over 4,000,000 tons of coal to bunker every 
ship that sailed from the ports of the East during the entire 
winter. They sent to the Northwest nearly 6,000,000 tons of 
coal in excess of what had ever gone there before, and nearly 
2,000,000 more tons of coal than would haye been required 
to bunker all the ships sailing from eastern American ports. 
So this wise body of men interfered with the machinery of 
commerce that has been growing up for years, and having para- 
lyzed it failed to set up in its place any adequate machinery 
whatever. 

Mr. STONE. Why was that sort of thing done? 

Mr. REED. I may answer my distinguished colleague by 
summing it all up in the one word “ignorance.” There is also- 
lutely no relation between the ability to discover an obscure 
Greek root and the bunkering of ships with coal; there is abso- 
lutely no more relation between those two things than there 
is between the stopping of a sawmill in South Carolina and the 
bunkering of a ship in New York. I have never climbed to 
such intellectual heights as to be able to fathom this particular 
kind of logic and to understand these mysteries of trade and 
commerce. All that I can say, in answer to my colleague, is 
that eyidently the bunkering of ships was totally forgotten. 
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Nor cm it be claimed that they were met by any unusual 
demand from New York for bunker coal, because bunker coal 
for the yenr 1916 ran over 6,000,000 tons, while in 1917 it ran 
only to a little vver 4,000,000 tons; in other words, submarine 
warinre, or the exigencies of commerce, had driven so many 
bonts from the ecean that the demand for bunker coal was only 
abeut two-thirds what they might have anticipated. 

If they had stepped sending coal te the Northwest for three 
days’ time they could have put enough coal down in New York 
City so that every ship might have been bunkered, and in the 
other Atlantic ports every ship likejvise could have been bunk- 
ered. Why were these things done? Because no man that God 
has ever made is wise enough to step out of a classroom or a 
counting house or from a farm or any other business totally 
unrelated to the coal business and in a few days’ time grasp 
this great and intricate problem that reaches every home in the 
Jand and that touches all of the myriad industries, in which our 
people are engaged. It can not be done. It would take years 
to produce machinery; it would take the wisdom of ommniscience 
to conceive it; it would take the power of omnipotence to aceom- 
plish it. 

Mr. President, lest I should forget it later on, let us observe 
the remedy. ‘They evidently had forgotten about bunkering 
ships. The ship was a waif, an orphan, that had been dropped 
upon the doorstep, nobody was ‘thinking about it. Then sud- 
denly we were told that all the factories east of the Mississippi 
River were to be closed down in order to get a few tons of coal 
to New York. I had rend in the papers of a threatened strike 
in Austria. It was said that 2,000,000 people might lay down 
their teols and quit their workshops. I said to myself: “If 
that shall happen and it shall continue only for a short time, 
then indeed anay our hopes mount, for our enemy is about to 
commit suicide.” 

Abont the time that I arrived at that delectable conclusion T 
picked up the morning paper and read that a Government offi- 
cial—not n strike organizer, not a Bolsheviki, not an enemy of 
the Republic, not the leader of a mob, but a Government gfi- 
cial—had ordered a general lockout in the mills of the whole 
eastern half of the United States! The hammers fell from the 
hands of the mechanics; the artillery, if I may use that term, 
of the riveting machines, the pulsation of mighty engines, all 
stopped. Men walked the streets. The vast creative machine 
of America was paralyzed. We inquired why, and were told 
that it was to save fuel. 

But we inquired: “ Why shut down the factory that has fuel? 
Why not let it run?“ ‘The answer was: It is not fuir to the 
factory that has not fuel to let a factory run that has fuel.” 
We inquired: “ What do you intend to do with factories thut 
run by water power and use no fuel?“ The answer was: We 
have not the authority to compel them to stop, but we expect 
to use our moral power to persuade them to stop.” We inquired 
why, and they said it was not fair for a mill that was run by 
water power—by the force of gravity that God Almighty made 
and that man had harnessed—to run if somebody else had a 
factory and he did not have coal. 

Then we asked, “ What are yon going te do with the saw- 
mills—the sawmills that burn their own sawdust, that make 
their own fuel, and, more than that, make fuel that is shipped 
to other parts of the country, that supply the towns and vil- 
luges about them? What about these mills?” They said, “ They 
must stop.“ We asked, “Why?” They replied, “ Becuuse 
it is not fair for a sawmill in South Carolina or Florida to run 
if a woolen mill or a flour mill in Maine or Massachusetts or 
Ohio or some other State is out of coal.” 

Then we inquired if this question was to be settled according 


to the rivalries and race for business that happen to exist 
between various mhnufacturers; whether the country was to 
be sacrificed in order that factory A might not get some slight 


advantage over factory B because factory A, like the wise 


virgins, had oil in its lamps and factory B, either like the 


foolish virgins, had forgotten to get the oil or else was not able 


to get it. I think the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lone] | 
used that illustration once. I credit him with it, although 1 


decline to admit he originated the parable. [Laughter.] 
Then we said, “ But what are you going to do with the coal 


that is in these factories that you stop? Are you going to take 
it from the factories that make nonessentials and give it to. 


the factories that make essentials?” 
going to step them all.” 
take the coal from the factories that you refuse to allow to use 
coul and give it to the people to keep them from freezing?” They 
said, No; we ave going to let it stay where it is and let the 
people freeze. We are just going to close down the factories.” 
“But why are you going to close down the factories?” “We 


They said, “No; we are 


We asked, Well, are you going to 


are going to close down the factories in order that the railroads 
may catch up.” 

But xou would not put any burden on the railroads if you 
Jet the factories run, would you, and you did not let them load 
their goods? If you let them make shoes by the thonsanuds of 
pairs and pile them on their shelves and in their warehouses, 
so that we would have them when we do need them, but did 
not let them ship them, that would not burden your cars, would 
it? If you let the sawmill run and let it make lumber that 
needs to be seasoned, and pile it up so that it can be shipped 
when we get more transportation, that will not put any burden 
upon the railroads, will it? There is plenty of room down there 
in the pine woods to stack up their lumber. That will not do 
‘any harm, will it?” But the answer was, “They must stop.” 
And so we proceeded with the argument, but you could mke 
no more impression upon the mind of the gentleman who had 
issued the order to close business than one would naturally ex- 
pect to make upon a mind capable of conceiving such an order, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Snarnornm in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire? 

Mr. REED. Ido. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Would it interrupt the Senator if I 
should eite a striking illustration along the line the Senator is 
discussing? 

Mr. REED. Not at all. I am glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Amoskeag Corporation, of Manches- 
ter, N. H., employing about 18,000 operatives, operating their 
establishment mostly by water power, but having to use coal 
in the shape of culm, having their equipment made especially 
for the purpose of burning that kind of coal, and no other 
establishment in the State being able to use it, were ordered 
to cease their operations for u certain number of days, denying 
the 18,000 operatives the opportunity of earning very large 
wages. That order was put in operation, and no appeal that 
was made to the authorities could induce them to allow that 
great establishment to continue its operations. I want to 
emphasize the fact that they were using culm, that could not 
be used by any other factory in the State; and they had that 
on hand and wanted to continue their operations, but were 
denied that right. 

Mr. SMITH of Michignn. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
allow ine to interrupt him, in the case of the great furniture 
fucteries of Grand Rapids. the greatest in the world, it took 
more coal for them to remain idle than it did for them to run. 

Mr. REED. Why did it take more? I wish the Senator 
would state that: 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Because they used their refuse to 
keep their furnaces going, and when they did not muke the 
refuse it was necessary that they should use coal to keep their 
plunts at the proper temperature and preserve their fire pro- 
tection. 

Mr. REED. I knew the reason, but I wanted the Senator to 
state it for the Recorp. That was the point. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. SMITH cf Michigan. I think the Senator heard me say 
ence—if he did not, I should like to put it in the Recorp right 
here—that on one “heatless Monday” 87 furniture factories 
closed down, and there were saved in our community 6 tons of 
coal, which cost the people of that community about 825.000. 

Mr. REED. I should like to add that probably there was 
6 tons of coul more than usual burned in some other pest o? the 
town that day because the men were not at work. 

Mr. ‘GER. That is right. 

Mr. REED. And if you did not have a good prohibition coun- 
try up there I would suggest that probably there were other 
kinds of fuel employed. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Do I understand the Senator to say 
that it was the policy of the Government to stop manufacturing 
as well as to save Tuel? 

Mr. REED. Yes, sir. That clearly appears in the testimony 
of Mr. Garfield. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. May I be permitted to add that I re- 
ceived 2 communication from the Vermont Marble Co. saying 
that they had one room in which they employed 840 men. They 
were permitted by the order to maintain heat enough to prevent 
their water pipes from freezing. They made a careful ex- 
periment and found that in order to heat that building suf- 
ficiently to make the men comfortable it required only 13 tons 
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of coal daily in addition to that which they were permitted 
to run. I received a communication from rhe department say- 
ing that it was their purpose not simply to save coal but tem- 
porarily to suspend manufacturing, which, of course, sustains 
what the Senator has said. - 

Mr. REED. Exactly. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. I hope the Senator will not omit to men- 
tion that after the order went into effect our Intelligence 
Bureau published a list of the institutions which were per- 
mitted to run, thus inviting the attention of alien enemies 
to the points where they might effectively strike during that 
period, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if we keep on with this “ expe- 
rience meeting —and it has been very entertaining—I suspect 
that every man here can contribute many instances. Let it 
be understood now that the theory of the Fuel Administration, 
as plainly set forth in Mr. Garfield’s testimony, was that they 
proposed to stop manufacturing in order that transportation 
could catch up with manufacturing. 

Now, in my boyhood days J often heard the anecdote told 
to illustrate how great a fool a born fool could be. As the story 
ran, the fool of the farm was sent to the mill with wheat in a 
sack. Not knowing enough to divide the wheat on different sides 
of the horse, and thus balance the sack, he put the wheat in one 
end and a stone in the other. He has always stood as the 
supreme type of stupidity, because he did not know enough to 
throw away the stone and divide the wheat. 

It seems to me that a good parallel for that anecdote is the 
story of a great man who, finding that the factories of the 
country were producing faster than the railroads could just 
then haul, ordered the factories to stop, instead of ordering 
the railways to speed up. 

I challenge any man to point to a similarly unjustifiable 
and wholly foolish act ever committed in all the tides of time 
by any government or any government agent. 

Let me give my contribution in the way of experience: 

There is an association of lumbermen that first and last 
embraces nearly all the great pine-lumber mills of the United 
States. I received a telegram from their attorney. I can not 
quote it exactly, but it read in substance as follows: 


Forty er cent of our mills have contracts for furnishing lumber for 
the Government ships. but under the fuel order, as construed, they 
can only cut the jumber for the ships and can not cut anything else. 
We can not get the heart out of the trees without cutting off the 
outside, and the heart is what the Government needs, 


[Laughter.] 

Sixty per cent of our mills do not have contracts direct, wit, in 
fact, 10 per cent of what they produce goes to the aapa We can 
not run these mills. All of our mills need to manufacture for the 
purpose of drying their lumber. AN of our mills run without use of 
coal and nearly all of them supply the neighboring. country with fuel 
In the shape of the blocks and refuse parts of the timber, Is there 
not a possibility of doing something? 

I did not go to the professor. I went to a practical man, 
who has done practical things. I telephoned Mr, Hurley, and I 
read him the telegram, and I said to him, “ It does seem to me 
that something ought to be done, in view of the fact that we 
need every particle of energy constantly employed in order to 
meet the emergency now confronting the world and in view of 
the fact that lumber is one of the great essentials.” I shall 
not quote what Mr. Hurley said, further than this. He said, 
in part, “If you will wait a few minutes I will telephone you 
back.” In a few minutes he telephoned, “ I have conferred with 
the proper people, and they have agreed, first, that the 40 per 
cent of the mills that have contracts can cut the whole 100 per 
cent of lumber in order to get out the lumber for the ships.” 
They can actually cut the outside off the trees. He did not 
use that expression; that is mine. “Second, they have agreed 
that the mills that do not have contracts but produce lumber 
that is used in the ships can continue to run.” 

That, of course, released the whole 100 per cent. He further 
said, “It is understood that any mill that wants to season its 
lumber can continue to run”; and that, surely, included every 
sawmill in the world at large. And so, inside of 25 minutes by 
the watch, when I got to a practical man I obtained a rescission 
us to all those mills, and the next day I suppose not less than 
20,000 axes were ringing in the forests, and the saws of a vast 
number of mills were tearing their way through the great logs, 
boards were being turned out and piled up, and industry had 
resumed its wonted course. 

That is only one of many illustrations. But now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I come to what I regard as the capsheaf of this most 
marvelous piece of management. 
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As an afterthought, we were told that the principal reason 
for this order was to the end that the coal might be gotten out 
to bunker the ships. We stopped the sawmill in South Caro- 
lina to get coal into New York Harbor, to there bunker a ship. 
We stopped the water mill in Maine to get coal into the bunkers 
of a ship at Newport News. Now, in order to understand the 
philosophy of that you „ave got to be a plumb natural-born idiot. 
{Laughter.] Pardon the expression; other language is inade- 
quate. And then came the excuse! 

I am sorry to say that Dr. Garfield published that excuse. 
A hard case sometimes makes hard excuses. He said, in good, 
set terms: “As a result of the fuelless days, 480 ships have been 
ang ae from American harbors between January 17 and Janu- 
ary 29. f 

I went and got the figures, and I got the figures right, I got 
them from the Shipping Board. Within the period of time he 
named there had been a net reduction in the number of ships 
in all American ports of just 56—just 56. ‘There had sailed 
from all American ports only 519 ships. There had sailed from 
all American ports, leaving out three southern ports, just 480 
ships. Dr. Garfield had credited his fuelless days with every 
ship that had left American ports during that period of time. 
Ships had been coming and going for a hundred years; and 
although the ships had been coming and going before he issued 
his order, almost but not quite as fast as they did afterwards, 
the American public were told by every newspaper of the land 
that carried Dr. Garfield’s report that 480 great ships, carrying 
our munitions, carrying our soldiers, and carrying our goods, 
had been released by this fuelless-day order! 

I am sorry that statement was made. I am sorry that 
kind of information was given out. It was not the truth, 
We can not win this war on anything but facts—cold. hard, 
steely facts. All the verbal camouflage that ever fell from 
the lips of man has never stopped a 16-inch shell, captured 
a trench, turned aside the shining point of a bayonet, put 
food in a stomach or clothing upon a back. Let me say, in 
an aside, that you can have witnesses appear before the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee and solemnly swear that shoddy is as 
good as wool, but you can not make shoddy as good as wooi 
by swearing to it until you are black in the face; and Gen. 
Pershing, I understand, has sent over his gentle reminder that 
he is tired of putting that sort of stuff on the backs of American 
soldiers, and he is right. Only a man that can understand how 
stopping a sawmill! in the South will move bunkering coal into 
a ship in New York Harbor is able to understand how shoddy 
wool that has been worn and cut and ground is as good as 
wool fresh off a sheep's back. 

Mr. President, I do not want to say anything harsh, but I 
appeal for efficiency, and do so from my heart. 

I look across the sea at our antagonist. Germany for years 
and years was preparing for this war. It had every horse 
numbered and ready to be moved to the proper point, It had 
the wagons numbered. It had the men numbered and drilled. 
It had their uniforms ready for them. Citizens of this coun- 
try who saw the early days of the German mobilization told 
me that they witnessed this scene—groups of men coming along 
the highways, farmers riding horses and leading those that had 
been already requisitioned; other groups of men plodding 
afoot, some of them coming in wagons. They wore the clothing 
of the farm or factory; they came with the grime of the mine. 
They then stepped into a room—the farmer, the mechanic, or 
the miner—and in less than 10 minutes by the watch a soldier 
stepped out of the door wearing his uniform, with his steel 
helmet glittering in the sun, his knapsack strapped to his 
shoulder, his rifle in hand. He saluted his officer and fell into 
line at right dress. In a few moments the sharp command 
came and company after company moved to the field of war. 
Germany had every resource of the country tabulated. When 
German officials undertook to interfere with that machinery 
they knew every cogwheel, they understood every spindle. All 
had been counted, every detail had been mastered, and they 
interfered only in such matters as were necessary and left 
freedom of action outside of that. 

That is the antagonist we meet, and how do we meet it? 
We have a great business organization in this country, a great 
productive machinery. It began out on the farm, where 45,000,- 
000 people make their living. . These farmers knew how to till 
their fields, their wives knew how to make their butter and 
how to care for their household duties. The farmers knew how 
to watch the market.. They knew what to plant; they knew 
when to plant. They needed mighty little advice, and the 
less they get, generally speaking, the better it is for the farmer. 

We had a railroad system to haul the goods to market. We 
had towns in which there were men engaged in the mercantile 
business. We had great factories, we had mighty mines, and 
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men who had devoted their entire lives to these business avoca- 
tions. Speaking broadly, they were all experts. Every man in 
the United States knew a little better what he ought to do than 
anybody else knew for him. 

You, sir, found your niche in life; and, whether you have done 
well or done ill, you have done better than would have been 
possible if some man 3,000 miles away, who did not know the 
color of your eyes or hair, had undertaken to tell you what you 
ought to do. What is true of you is true of everybody else. 
Men have found their niches in this life; not all, of course. 
There is always some waste; there is always some surplusage; 
there is always some dross; but, speaking broadly, this great 
machinery of production answered to the economic law that 
each man will find his niche in life; that each will do that which 
will bring forth the best that is in him. In the aggregate that 
means the highest productivity of all. Such being the fact, the 
man who interferes with the orderly course of life reduces the 
efficiency of the country, and does so in proportion to his inter- 
ference. 

Now, lest I be misunderstood, I want to make this point: 
There is a thing you might say is interference which I say is 
not interference. When we pass a law that a man shall not 
charge more than a certain rate of interest, a law against usury, 
we do not interfere with business; we simply interfere with a 
thing which, in its last analysis, is little less than robbery. That 
kind of a law really promotes honest business. When we pass a 
law against combinations in restraint of trade we do not de- 
stroy trade; we, in fact, aid trade, for we release the trade 
and commerce of the country from the piratical institutions that 
destroy the trade and commerce. 

So wherever you propose to employ the law to stop some great 
act of injustice I applaud. When you propose to interfere with 
the ordinary rules of supply and demand, when you propose to 
interfere with the farmer, go into the household, and interfere 
with the domestic affairs.of the people, you make trouble. 

Mr. President, I repeat to you, this is the message I carry to 
you to-day, and it comes with all the earnestness of my heart. 
I hope it will find lodgment and kindly reception in your opin- 
ion. You can not do business in this country unless you remove 
uncertainty; I mean artificial uncertainty. In the name of 
common sense I appeal to you to rescind the foolish order 
which declares that men can not contract their coal. What 
mine owner will not produce coal better if he is allowed to con- 
tract his output. You want coal distributed, do you? Then 
in the name of reason repeal the foolish order which pro- 
poses to put the wholesale coal dealer out of business. You 
want the mine to run, do you? Then in the name of goodness 
tell the mine owner at least what price you will not interfere 
with during the next 12 months. Let him know what he is 
going to do. The 1st of April will be here in about three weeks, 
and on the Ist of April practically every great coal contract 
ends. Unless before that time the mine owners are told what 
they can do there will be a slackening up. These mines ought 
not to slacken up for a single hour, not for a single moment. 

Mr. President, you must do another thing. We are at the 
planting season. Already the farmers are turning over the 
soil. Away up north the planting has not yet come where the 
spring-wheat district is, but it will be here in a very few weeks, 
if not in a few days. Are they to sow spring wheat in that 
country or are they to wait to plant oats or are they to wait 
longer and plant corn? These farmers are entitled to know; 
they are entitled to be told if they will be allowed to sell their 
wheat in the open market. They are entitled to be told that 
usurpation of power will cease; that Congress has given no 
man on earth the right to take away their market; that who- 
ever has done so has usurped power, trampled upon the rights 
of American citizens, is guilty of oppression in office, and is an 
enemy of liberty. 

Ah, Senators, you will have a shortage sure enough if you 
do not take your hands off the people who produce and let them 
run their own business. 

I warn you with all the strength of my voice and with all the 
fervor of my soul if you do not stop meddling with the farmers 
of the country you will reduce the national efficiency. You are 
reducing it. You are reducing it lamentably, and you are doing 
it without any reason whatever. 

Mr. President, I believe American patriotism is of such metal 
that rather than lose this war it would go barefooted through 
winter snows, it would stand hungry in the trenches, it would 
suffer and die, and with its last gasp it would declare for carry- 
ing on the war until it can be honorably ended and America’s 
rights vindicated. But we try the patience of these brave 
people. Why should a man who knows nothing of their busi- 
ness be permitted to interfere with their affairs? 
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I would rather have back of this war the enthusiastic, hearty 
support of all elements of the American people than any other 
force whatsoever upon this earth. The time may come, I warn 
you, when you will need to draw upon that great reservoir of 
patience. Let us not draw on it unnecessarily. Let us put no 
burdens upon it that are of such a nature that they are borne 
as men bear chains that rust and eat into their flesh. Let us 
not do that. 

The time, I say, may come when we will need all this 
patience, for I do not see in the situation anything that gives 
promise of an early end of this war upon terms satisfactory 
to us. It seems to me that the great question is, Can our 
allies hold the line until we can get there in force? That will 
require at least 18 months of time. We must wait until we 
can produce mighty fleets and until we can create greater 
armament—until more and more soldiers can be trained. And 
as you take our boys from the bosoms of their mothers, as you 
rend them from the household where they were born, at least 
leave in the bleeding hearts of the people the feeling that the 
Government is imposing no burden it can escape, heaping upon 
them no weight that it can lift. 

My countrymen, for so I desire to address you, I appeal 
with all the sincerity of my soul that these foolish things shall 
be stopped, that security shall be given to the people of this 
country and to its business, that the farmer shall be restored 
to his rights. 

I leave off as I began, by saying that this is not a question 
of tomatoes, it is a question involving success in this great 
war. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, it is appropriate, in connec- 
tion with the speech to which we have just listened, to call 
attention to an order, a copy of which I have just received, 


from the United States Fuel Administration as affecting the 


mines in the States of Colorado, Utah, Montana, and Wyoming. 
It is to become effective upon the iith day of March and 
greatly reduces the prices fixed for coal last November, under 
bree; a very considerable increase of production has been 
noted. 

The mines of my State, Mr. President, during the past year 
increased their production, nothwithstanding the interference 
to which the Senator from Missouri has referred, something 
more than 2,000,000 tons, and the mine owners planned to more 
than double that increase during the present year. 

The order just issued I will ask to have published in the 
Recorp without reading. 

UNITED States FUEL ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1918. 
Hon. CHARLES S. THOMAS, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Me Dran Senator THOMAS: We tel phed last night the fcllowing 
new schedule of prices for Colorado, ntana, Wyoming, and Utah, 
effective at 7 a. m., March 11, 1918: 


Colorado. 
Bituminous domestic coal: 
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Bituminous steam coal, Trinidad district: 
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Lignite coal : 
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The above prices are subject to the following summer reductions : 
uminous domestic coal: Cents. 
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Bituminous steam coal, Trinidad district: 
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Utah, Montana, Wyoming. 
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that this new schedule of prices will appeal to you as just to 
both t consumers and the operators. It has 

think you will agree, of no smali amount of study on our pact, and of 
what at best has been a very difficult situation with which to deal. 


Very truly, yours, 


n the result, as I 


UNITED STATES FUEL ADMINISTRATION, 
It announces on the 11th day of March a schedule of reduc- 
tions, ranging from $1.20 down to 70 cents, upon all classes of 
coal except one, which is increased but 5 cents. 
The order also announces that the above prices are subject to 
summer reductions begining with April. 


1918. 
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We live, Mr. President (Mr. Smarrorr in the chair), in a 
State the greater part of which is more than a mile above sea 
level, and April is quite as inclement and cold as the months 
of December and January. 

Mr. President, the statements required by the food and fuel 
conservation act from the owners of the various mines to the 
‘Trade Commission for the months of August, September, Octo- 
ber, and November, 1917, show, under prevailing prices, a net 
profit of 10.4 cents per ton, together with a considerable list of 
mines sustaining a loss much in excess of this average. 

They also show that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., the great 
coal concern in my State, a company which perhaps produces 
more than 30 per cent of the entire output, sold coal under this 
schedule of prices at a loss of 10 cents per ton, relying for its 
profits upon its war contracts requiring the manufacture of 
steel products. 

Mr. President, this order, in my judgment, and I have giyen 
the subject considerable consideration, will close from 30 to 40 
per cent of the coal mines in my State. I do not believe it will 
be possible for the production to reach a maximum of 60 per 
cent of what it was Inst year if this order is permitted to go 
into effect. 

I am sure when the so-called summer schedule, beginning with 
April, is to take effect many of these mines will cither close or 
the Government must take possession of and run them on its 
own account. That will ultimate in the monopolization of the 
coal output by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., which is engaged 
in other and vaster enterprises than the production of coal. The 
effect of this order will be to destroy the independents and place 
the Colorado Coal & Iron monopoly in the State more firmly 
in the saddle than ever. 

I hope that my forebodings regarding the operation of this 


order will not be verified by events. I shall be delighted if, 


notwithstanding the gloomy outlook for the coal operators of 
my State under this order, which, if my information is correct, 
ths engineers connected with the Fuel Commission did not ad- 
vise or recommend—lI say I shall be delighted if the prospect 
now confronting these producers shall prove by experience to 
be less gloomy than it seems, but I can see no other result. 

Mr. President, when I read this letter—and I received it 
about half past 2 o’clock—I compared it with some of the pro- 
visions of the act under which it assumes to have been pro- 
mulgated. The act is one “to provide further for the national 
security and defense by encouraging the production, conserving 
the supply, and controlling the distribution of food products 
and fuel.” If there is anything in this last order—and God 
alone knows, if anybody does, how long it will be in force before 
another change is made—which encourages the production, con- 
serves the supply, or controls the distribution of fuel, I am un- 
able to find it. 

Mr. President, I am as stanch a supporter of the adminis- 
tration as any Member of the Senate; I shall stand by it during 
the war whatever the consequences. I know that it is doing 
the best it can; I attribute to it and to those who act for it 
the loftiest motives and the highest patriotism; but I verily 
believe that if these constant interferences with production, and 
particularly with the production of coal, which is the basis and 
foundation of all our material industries, which is as essential 
to life as food, is to be subjected to these continual interferences, 
the winter of 1918-19 will be far more severe upon the people 
than that through which we are now passing. We must have 
coal; the only way to obtain it is to encourage its production, 
and its production can not be encouraged by drastic orders like 
this. 


GIFT OF RED CROSS AMBULANCE BY SENATE EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator to with- 
hold his motion for a moment in order that I may present a let- 
ter, which I think is deserving of perpetuation in the RECORD, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I withhold the motion. 

Mr. KIRBY. 
American Red Cross Society acknowledging the receipt of the 
ambulance presented by the employees of the United States 
Senate. I should like to have the letter go into the RECORD as a 


memorial to their generous and patriotic contribution to the 
cause, 

Mr. WILLIAMS subsequently said: Mr. President, a few mo- 
ments ago the Senator from Arkansas presented an acknowledg- 
ment from the American Red Cross of an ambulance presented 
by the employees of the Senate. I think this is a matter of 
sentiment and patriotism, He asked that the letter be printed. 


Mr. President, I have here a letter from the 


in the Recorp. I ask that it be read aloud to the Senate before 
it goes into the RECORD. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 
will be read. 
The letter was read by the Secretary, as follows: 
AMERICAN Rep Cross, 
Paris, Februery 16, 1918. 


Tur EMPLOYEES or TIIE UNITED States SENATE, 
Washington, D. 0. 


Dran Sims: It gives me great pleasure to inform you that the am- 
bulance presented by the employees of the United States Senate to the 
American Red Cross has arrived. It is tegrettable that your gift re- 
mained in transit for so great a length of but 1 realize you can 
understand the tremendous task that transportation was suddenly called 
upon to perform. However, your gift is most welcome, though I am 
sorry to say it will no doubt be in constant use for many months to come. 
The splendid thought and desire to help in every way our wonderful 
men is most magnificent. The American people certainly bave risen to a 
point of patriotism and generosity that surpasses in every way the most 
optimistic ideals, and I wish most sincerely to thank you in the name of 
the American Red Cross and the American Army for your splendid gift. 


Yours, very truly, 
BECTION or DORATIONS, 
Gronce T. Rice, Chief. 


PROTECTION OF WAR MATERIAL AND TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
383) to punish the destruction or injuring of war material and 
war transportation facilities by fire, explosives, or other violent 
means, and to forbid hostile use of property during time of war, 
and for other purposes. - 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments and request a conference with the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, the eonferces on 
the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding OMeer ap- 
pointed Mr, Overman, Mr. FLETCHER, and Mr. NELSON conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I renew my motion that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, 

RECESS, 

Mr. MARTIN, I move that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, 
March 9, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


CONFIRMATIONS., 
Deeculive nominations confirmed by the Scnate March 8, 1918. 
AIRCRAFT BOARD. 
Harry B. Thayer to be a member of the Aircraft Board. 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT ATTORNEYS. 
John E. Green, jr., to be United States attorney, southern dis- 
trict of Texas. 


Francis A. Garrecht to be United States attorney, eastern dis- 
trict of Washington. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 
James E. McGovern to be United States marshal, eastern dis- 
trict of Washington. 
John M. Boyle to be United States marshal, western district 
of Washington. 
RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 
Grant T. Stahl to be receiver of public moneys at Buffalo, Wyo. 
Charles R. Yeoman to be receiver of public moneys at Sun- 
dance, Wyo. 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


8 II. Massie to be register of the land office at Sundance, 

85 APPOINTMENT IN THE NATIONAL ARMY. 

JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT, 
Lieut. Col. Edward A. Kreger to be brigadier general, 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS, 
Brig. Gen. Harry L. Rogers to be brigadier general, 
INFANTRY ARM, 

Harry Graham to be captain, 


; 
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MEDICAL CORPS. 


To be first lieutenants, 

Joseph Price, 
Laurence Arthur Petty, 
William Sharp McCann, 
Joseph Richard Turner, jr. 
Joseph Emmerson Strode, | 
Frederick Franklin Alsup, 
William Philip Smale, 
William Edward Nesbit, 
Stewart Lawwill, 
Rollo Preston Bourbon, 
Wesley Cintra Cox, 
Joe Harold St. John, 
Robert Archie Sherwood, 
Nuckols Thornton Davie, 
Harold Vincent Raycroft, 
John Darlington Nourse, 
Joseph Duerson Stout, 
William Stanton Martens, 
Raymond Osborne Dart, 
Alfred Alexander Schwartz, 
Frank Hernon Chase, 
John Manning Venable, 
Alfred Edward Jones, 
Floyd Vern Kilgore, J 
‘Adolph George Christian Schnack, 
John Christopher Woodland, 
Walter Leslie Perry, 
Zera Exley Bolin, 
Joseph Wheeler. Smith, jr., 
Martin Joachim Seid, 
Leo Edward Reimann, 
Bernard Lipscomb Jarman, 
Roy Terry Haskell, 
Edmund Anderson Lodge, 
John Frank Lieberman, 
Lucius Lamar Handly, 
John Albert Randall, 
Robert Shoemaker, 3d, 
Harvey Robinson Livesay, 
John Earl Kiley, 
William Otto Fischer, 
Harry Beauvoir Hansen, 
Arthur Nellon Henson, 
Don Clio Bartholomew, 
Cedric Eugene Filkins, 
Henry Andrew Rasmussen, 
Clyde Everett Shedd, 
Benjamin Franklin Frazer, 
Cornelius Stephen Conklin, and 
Guy Blair Denit. 

APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY. 


FIELD ARTILLERY. 


First Lieut. William C. Hanna, 
First Lieut. Leon G. Harer, 
First Lieut. Edwin M. Scott, 
First Lieut. Paul J. Dowling, 
First Lieut. John H. Jones, 
First Lieut. Rufus E. Wicker, 
First Lieut. Charles L. Briscoe, 
First Lieut. Hermann C. Dempewolf, 
First Lieut. Frank E. Hinton, 
First Lieut. Frank P, Tuohy, 
First Lieut. John R. Hermann, 
First Lieut. Louis T. Roberts, 
First Lieut. James M. Palmer, 
First Lieut. Ralph A. W. Pearson, 
First Lieut. Alfred Millard, 
First Lieut. Harry A. Ambs, 
First Lieut. William H. Bittenbender, 
First Lieut. Raymond H. Bishop, 
First Lieut. James A. Summersett, jr. 
First Lieut. Hugh C, Gilchrist, 
First Lieut. Allen T. Veatch, 
First Lieut. Sigurd J. Simonsen, 
First Lieut. Thomas G. Bond, f 
First Lieut. John E. Haywood, 
First Lieut. Willis H. Hale, 
First Lieut, Noe C. Killian, 
First Lieut. Lindsay P. Johns, 
First Lieut. Walter R. Mann, 
First Lieut. Henry W. Leé, and 
First Lieut. Charles A. Shamotulski. 
To be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Robert R. O'Loughlin. 
To be second lieutenant, 

Robert Roy O'Loughlin. 

PORTO RICO REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 
Second Lieut. Modesto E. Rodriguez to be first lieutenant, 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 
To be colonels. 


Lieut. Col. Robert S. Smith, and 
Lieut. Col. Richmond McA, Schofield. 


To be lieutenant colonels. 


Maj. Morton J. Henry, and 
Maj. William Elliott, 


VETERINARY CORPS. 
Asst. Veterinarian Jules H. Uri to be veterinarian, 
Temporary PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY. ` 
Maj. Lorenzo D. Gasser to be lieutenant colonel, 
To be majors. 


Second Lieut. Frederick D. Sharp, Infantry, to be second 
lieutenant of Field Artillery. 
PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY. 
FIELD ARTILLERY. 
Second Lieut. Irvin H. Zeliff, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
second lientenant of Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Stewart F. Miller, Twenty-fourth Cavalry, to 
be second lieutenant of Field Artillery. 
INFANTRY ARM. 
Second Lieut. Mark A. Van Liew, Field Artillery, to be second 
Jieutenant of Infantry. 
PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY., 


Capt. Lorenzo D. Gasser and 
Capt. Sydney Smith. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
To be colonels, 

Lieut. Col. Robert H. OC. Kelton, 
Lieut. Col, Percy P. Bishop, 
Lieut. Col. Henry J. Hatch, 
Lieut. Col. William F. Hase, and 
Lieut. Col. William R. Doores. 

To be lieutenant colonels. 
Maj. Hugh K. Taylor, 
Maj. Alden Trotter, 
Maj. Frank S. Long, 


5 Maj. John P. Spurr, 

To be captains, Maj. Francis W. Ralston, 
First Lieut. Irving C. Avery, Maj. Adna G. Clarke, 
First Lieut, James V. Ware, Maj. Samuel G. Shartle, 2 
First Lieut. Robert W. Brown, Maj. Michael H. Barry, 
First Lieut. James R. Manning, Maj. Clarence G. Bunker, 
First Lieut. Charles L. Steel, Maj. William H. Tobin, 
First Lieut. Stuart R. Carswell, Maj. Harry J. Watson, 
First Lieut. Gilbert S. Harter, Maj. Jacob E. Wyke, 
First Lieut. John W. Cotton, Maj. Charles O. Zollars, 
First Lieut. Ralph E. Wallace, Maj. John Storck, 
First Lieut. Lawrence W. Fagg, Maj. Jacob M. Coward, 
First Lieut. Maury Mann, Maj. John L. Roberts, jr., 
First Lieut. Rupert L. Purdon, Maj. Frederick L. Buck, and 


First Lieut. Richard S. Jones, Maj. Jay P. Hopkins. 
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CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
To be colonels. 


Lieut. Col. William P. Stokey, 
Lieut. Col. Lewis M. Adams, and 
Lieut. Col. William D'A. Anderson, 
To be licutenant colonels. 


Maj. Charles L. Hall, 
Maj. Virgil L. Peterson, 
Maj. George R. Goethals, 
Maj. John W. N. Schulz, 
Maj. Richard T. Coiner, 
Maj. Robert S. A. Dougherty, 
Maj. Cleveland C. Gee, 
Maj. John M. Wright, 
Maj. John R. D. Matheson, 
Maj. Earl North, and 
Maj. Albert H. Acher. 

To be majors. 
Capt. John S. Bragdon, 
Capt. George J, Richards, 
Capt. Alexander P. Cronkhite, 
Capt. John S. Smylie, 
Capt. Lehman W. Miller, 
Capt. Douglas L. Weart, 
Capt. Earl E. Gesler, 
Capt. Edwin A, Bethel, 
Capt. John F. Conklin, 
Capt. Alfred L. Ganahl, 
Capt. John E. Harris, 
Capt. William F. Tompkins, 
Capt. Douglas H. Gillette, . 
Capt. Paul A. Hodgson, 
Capt. Donald A. Davison, 
Capt. Thomas B. Larkin, and 
Capt. Edwin C. Kelton, 


JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 
Maj. Edwin O. Saunders to be lieutenant colonel. 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS, ` 
Maj, William B. Rochester to be lieutenant colonel. 
PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. William A. Hall to be a lieutenant commander. 

Surg. William Seaman to be a medical inspector with the rank 
of commander. 

Passed Asst. Surg. George B. Trible to be a surgeon with the 
rank of lieutenant commander. 

Paymaster George P. Dyer to be a pay inspector with the 
rank of commander. 

The following-named passed assistant paymasters to be pay- 
masters with the rank of lieutenant commander: j 

Charles E. Parsons, 

William J. Hine, 

Kenneth C. Melntosh, 

Prancis J. Daly, 

Roland W. Schumann, 

Franklin P. Williams, and 

Leon N. Wertenbaker. 

The following-named assistant paymasters to be passed assist- 
ant paymasters with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade): 

Josiah Merritt, 

Charles G. Holland, and 

Hiram P. Tudor. 

Gunner Edward C. Wurster to be a chief gunner. 

Gunner Harry R. Hayes to be an ensign. 

Carpenter Alfred L. Johnson to be an ensign. 

The following-named warrant oflicers to be ensigns: 

Stephen E. Haddon, 

Clarence E. Jackson, 

Arthur V. Holmes, 

Frederick Ellison, 

James K. Smallwood, 

Thomas J. Malarkey, 

Frederick T. Mayes, 

Edward J. Murnane, 

Harold H. Ralph, and 

Matthew Woessner. 

The following-named enlisted men to be ensigns: 

Albert Woods, 

Kennxh H. Stetson, 

Joseph Murtagh, 

John E. Pedersen, 

Lansford F. Kengle, 

Stanley A. Jones, 


Frank A. Brandecker, 
Arthur Wrightson, 
Joseph A. Clark, 
Arthur A. Hewitt, 
William A. Lynch, and 
Edward H, Smith, 
The following-named ensigns of the United States Naval Re- 


serve Force to be ensigns: 


Martin F. Comeau, 

Robert B. McEwan, jr., 

Watson K. Blair, 

Francis H. Cabot, 

Ralph Horween, and 

Harold K. Smoot. 

The following-named ensigns of the National Naval Volunteers 


to be ensigns: 


Clifford F. E. Ward, 
Forest W. Allen, 


Dwight L. Jennings, 
Robert A. Haynie, and 
Adolph Bloom. 


POSTMASTERS, 
ALABAMA, 
Edmund P. Lakeman, Haleyville. 
. CALIFORNIA, 
Elmer S. Slade, Calipatria. 
Myrtle M. Crawford, Ceres. 
COLORADO, 
Marshall Q. Starr, Hayden. 
Cornelia C. Simpson, La Veta. 


HAWAI, 
M. G. Santos, Lihue. 
IDAHO, 
Lida Cox, Rigby. 
INDIANA, 
Harry C. Harness, Hamlet. 
KENTUCKY, 
Henry H. Caudill, Morehead. 
MISSISSIPPI, 
Guy Jack, Scooba. 
MISSOURT. 
Willard N, Bledsoe, Atlanta. 
MONTANA, 


Louis C. Bade, Bigtimber. 
Clarence R. Miller, Circle. 
Chauncey W. Griffin, Dodson. 
James S. Honnold, Joliet. 
NEW MEXICO, 
Robert J. Lentz, Magdalena. 
NEW YORK, 
Lewis O. Wilson, Long Beach. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Bessie F. Nicholson, Maxton. 
OHIO, 
Fred W. Pace, Roseville. 
TEXAS, 
Robert E. Watson, Crowell. 
Grace Lemmon, Garland. 
Hoyte H. Burchard, Harlingen, 
Florence K. Winsett, Higgins. 
William J. Hamlett, Milford. 
Sallie P. Lunday, Naples. 
Ben B. Ward, Newcastle. 
Annie Kilpatrick, Ratcliff. 
UTAH. 
Scerinda Rasmussen, Fairview. 
John M. Andersen, Lewiston, 
VIRGINIA. 
G. C. Turner, Dante. 
Ethel V. Vaughan, Timberville. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
William E. McDowell, Mount Hope. 
Armistead S. Lucas, Shepherdstown. 
WYOMING. 
J. Arthur Mecham, Afton. 
Edith E. Sumner, Glenrock. 
Walter E. Patterson, Wheatland. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frivay, March 8, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. : 

The Chaplain, Rev, Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou God and Father of us all, above all, through all, 
and in us all, Thou knowest the terrible condition in which the 
world has been plunged, in an unparalleled war, for its cruelty, 
hate, and revenge. 

Heal, we beseech Thee, the broken hearts, comfort the sorrow- 
ing, strengthen the weak, encourage every legitimate effort to 
bring peace again to the world; that the wrecked homes may be 
restored and hope again reign in the hearts of mankind; that 
the prayer of prayers may be answered and Thy will be done 
in earth as in heaven, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
three minutes. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to speak for three minutes, Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, in the time granted me I de- 
sire to have the Clerk read a telegram sent by order of the Pro- 
hibition national convention and directed to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to have a telegram read. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I did not understand on what subject the tele- 
gram was. 

Mr. RANDALL. The telegram was sent by order of the 
Prohibition national convention, and naturally it is on the sub- 
ject of prohibition. 

Mr. WALSH. I did not understand. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CHICAGO, ILL., March 6, 1918. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Care Hon. CHARLES H. RANDALL, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

The Prohibition pariy in national convention assembled wouid first 
of ali declare our loyal Americanism and pledge our loyalty to our 
President and every Dranch, of the Government in every effort to pro- 
tect American rights and to make the world safe for democracy; but 
at the same time democracy should be made safe for the world. o do 
this the Government must set its face against every evil in the present 
conflict with Germany. The greatest ally of the Kaiser in our land 
is the liquor traffic. We demand the immediate killing of this traitor 
Drome enactment of war prohibition for the Nation. We assure you 
that the declaration that organized labor would band itself against the 
Government if prohibition were enacted is a libel upon our tellers, and 
we brand as traitors those so-called labor leaders who by this threat 
would take the Government by the throat. We declare it not merel 
pitiful but disloyal to worse than destroy, in making drink, enough food- 
stuffs to feed the armies at the front. We protest 9 permitting 
this to be done, while calling upon our children to do without bread 
and meat and sweets. Do the right and give us nation-wide prohibi- 
tion at once, and call upon our allies to do the same for their lands. 

By order of Prohibition national convention. 

T. MARCELLUS MARSHALL, 
B. E. P. PRUGH, 
W. M. GODWIN. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed the bill (S. 3714) 
to provide further for the national security and defense and 
for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to 
provide credits for industries and enterprises in the United 
States necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the war, 
and for other purposes, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Illinois rise? 

Mr. CANNON. I ask unanimous consent for three minutes to 
make a statement. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent for leave to address the House for three minutes, Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Speaker, I have just listened to the tele- 


gram read at the request of the Member from California. I, 
too, get telegrams of the same tenor from individuals. Con- 
gress enacted a law prohibiting the making of alcoholic drinks 
for beverage purposes, and the same law authorized the Presi- 
dent to prohibit*or regulate the making of beer, and the Presi- 
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dent did prohibit the making of beer containing more than 23 
per cent of alcohol and can now prohibit the making of beer 
that contains any alcohol. 

We are sending to our allies barley, corn, and oats, and these 
are used by our allies for the making of beer. 

I voted, voicing the sentiment of my constituents, to submit 
a constitutional amendment for national prohibitidn. I just 
want to make that statement. 

We are in this greatest of all wars in the history of the 
human race for democracy. Our boys are in the trenches, 
We are feeding and financing our allies. Our allies are mak- 
ing beer from our grain exported to them. Shall we embargo 
our exports of grain? 

As legislators, we must look over the whole situation at 
home and abroad. Is it wise to embargo grain supplies to 
our allies because they make a portion of it into beer? If so, 
we go without markets for a part of our product. If the Presi- 
dent prohibits the production of beer 23 per cent alcohol, we 
lose a home market for a large per cent of our corn, barley, 
and oats, and a large per cent of internal- revenue tax upon the 
same, ; 

I know there are good people who believe it wise to so pro- 
hibit, and there are some people who look to that end without 
regard to other matters and some who look at the universe 
through a gimlet hole, and the universe is according to the 
range of their vision. [Applause.] 


SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE SUNDAY. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the gentleman from 
North Dakota (Mr. Norron) to preside as Speaker pro tempore 
next Sunday. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. HICKS. I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recor on the subject of manning the merchant ships with 
naval crews. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


SOLDIERS AND SAILORS’ INSURANCE. 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take up at this time and pass Senate joint resolution 133. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks to take from 
the Speaker’s desk and consider at this time Senate joint resolu- 
tion 133. Is there objection? 

ae GILLETT, Reserving the right to object, let it be re- 
ported. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—— 

The SPEAKER, That is what the Chair has ordered done. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 133) authorizing the granting of insurance 
under the act entitled “An act to authorize the establishment of a 
Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” ap- 
praras September 2, 1914, as amended 1 b act approved October 


„ 1917, on application by a person other than the person to be 
insured, 


Resolved, etc., That insurance under the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the 
Treasury Department,” 3 September 2, 1914, as amended by the 
act approved October 6, 1917, shall be granted by the Bureau of War- 
Risk Insurance on application made by the person to be insured or, 
subject to such regulations as the bureau may prescribe, by any other 
person. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I think 
the gentleman from Texas ought to make some explanation of 
this resolution. = 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday afternoon when I 
tried to get this up I explained the reason for it. The reason for 
the introduction of this resolution at this time is that there are 
a good many men in the service now whose position is such that 
it is impossible for them either to apply for insurance or indorse 
an application for insurance. 

Mr. COX. Who are they? 

Mr. RAYBURN. For instance, we have a good many men in 
prison in Germany and they can not do it. We have them scat- 
tered in different services over the world and 

Mr. COX. Are they in the Army or some branch of the 
military service? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Those fellows captured are in the Army. 

Mr. COX. That is true. As I caught the reading of the 
resolution—I may be wrong—it seemed broad enough to permit 
the wives of soldiers or fathers and mothers of soldiers to take 
out insurance for those soldiers. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is what it is intended for. 
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Mr. COX. Let me ask the gentleman this question: Suppose 
a soldier who is now in the service had already taken out in- 
surance. Would this provision permit his wife to take out addi- 
tional insurance? 

Mr. RAYBURN. No; this is for people who have not made 
any application for insurance at all. 

Mr. COX. How is that? 

Mr. RAYBURN. This is for people who have not made ap- 
plication for insurance at all. 

Mr. COX. It would be those people now who are in the 
military service in some way? 

Mr. RAYBURN. And the time for which they can apply for 
this insurance will expire on the 12th of April. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the géntleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Suppose the soldier had applied for $5,000 
insurance, would this enable his wife or some other member of 
the family to apply for an additional $5,000? 

Mr. RAYBURN. It would not. This is to cover cases where 
they have not applied. It would not cover a case where there 
has been an application filed. This says that it must be applied 
for by the soldicr himself or by another person. I am going 
to offer an amendment, however, if we are able to get the bill 
up, which will provide to strike out the words “by any other 
person,” because I think that is a little too broad, and insert 
in lieu thereof “ by any person who under the law can be named 
as a beneficiary under the policy.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was informed the other day by the 

Bureau of War-Risk Insurance that under the present regula- 
tions, where the soldier has made an application for, say, $5,000 
of insurance, and has obtained it, any member or his family who 
might be a beneficiary could make an application for an addi- 
tional $5,000, but the application for the additional amount 
would have to be approved by him and sent back before it was 
issued. Does this resolution cover that situation? 
Mr. RAYBURN. No. This resolution simply covers persons 
who have made no application whatever, The regulations now 
are that the soldier if he makes the application himself, or if 
somebody else makes it, must indorse the application, and some 
of these fellows are in a position where they can neither make 
the application themselves nor indorse an application. And it is 
Supposed to cover cases of that kind. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Where the application is made by some other 
than the soldier himself, does that contemplate that the premium 
shall be deducted from his pay as a soldier? 

Mr. RAYBURN. They are not going to question where that 
premium is paid. It can be paid by him or by somebody else. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But where it is applied for by somebody 
age 95 would not be deducted from his pay unless he consented 
0 it 

Mr. RAT BURN. No, sir. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. The question I wanted to ask is the one 
brought out by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 
I understand that under this law where the soldier applies for 
insurance and it is granted, then the premium is taken out of the 
Soldier’s pay. Now, in case the soldier does not care to take out 
the insurance and somebody else takes out the insurance under 
this resolution, after the policy is issued, would it be possible 
then for the War-Risk Insurance Bureau to take from the 
soldier's pay the premium for insurance which perhaps he does 
not care for? 

Mr. RAYBURN. That, of course, would be subject to regula- 
tion, and I do not think, however, that the bureau would make a 
regulation that a fellow should pay out money for something 
he had not applied for, 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, this law ought not to be broad- 
ened in this way by unanimous consent. I think it ought to be 
discussed fully; so I object. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Will the gentleman reserve his objection for 
just a moment? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. RAYBURN. It is most important, if we are going to 
pass this resolution, that it be passed pretty soon. This time 
absolutely expires on April 12, and that is after we have given 
a 60-day extension on it. After April 12 it will not do any good 
to pass a law like this for the fellows in the service now, more 
than 2,000,000 of them, but it might do good to the fellow that 
goes in the service hereafter. 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not wish to delay it, but it does not seem 
to me right that such a broadening of the original law should 
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be permitted without a full discussion. If it was right it should 
have been put into the original law. , 

Mr. RAYBURN. I will say to the gentleman it was the in- 
tention of the framers of the original law, but the Attorney 
General in a ruling asked for by the bureau on that very point 
held they could not take out the insurance unless the soldier 
applied for it or indorsed the application. 

Mr, GILLETT. It seems to me that was right. It does not 
seem to me anybody ought to be allowed to take it out. I 
recognize the exception that the gentleman stated yesterday, 
of a man being a prisoner so that he could not apply himself, 
and if the gentleman would limit it to that I would-be glad to 
consent, but I do not see any other reason for it. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I would be willing, of course, to limit it to 


such a limitation on it as would cover the case. But there are 


other cases that have been specifically called to my attention, 
of men who are in a position, besides the men who are in 
prison, to not get this insurance. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GILLETT. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


FURLOUGHS TO ENLISTED MEN. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill H. R. 9100, a bill authorizing 
the Secretary of War to grant furloughs. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9100) to authorize the Secretary of War to grant fur- 


loughs without pay and allowances to enlisted men of the Army of 
the United States, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That whenever in the opinion of the Secretary of 
War the interests of the service or the national security and defense 
render it necessary or desirable, the Secretary of War be, and he hereby 
is, authorized to nt furloughs to enlisted men of the Army of the 
United States with or without pay and allowances or with partial pay 
and allowances, and for such periods as he may designate, to permit 
said enlisted men to engage in civil occupations and pursuits. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 


Add at the end of the bill the following proviso, after the word 
“ pursuits ” in line 10, page 1: 

Provided, That such furloughs shall be granted only upon the volun- 
tary application of such enlisted men under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of War.” ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF WAR. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill H. R. 9352, increasing the 
number of the Assistant Secretaries of War by two. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9352) to amend an act entitled “An act providing for an 
Assistant Secretary of War,” approved March 5, 1890, and for other 
purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That an act entitled “An act providing for an 
Assistant Secretary of War,” approved March 5, 1890 (26 Stats., p. 17), 
be, and the same hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

“There shall be in the Department of War an Assistant Secretary, a 
Second Assistant Secretary, and a Third Assistant Secretary, each of 
whom shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and shall be entitled to a salary of $4,500 a year 

ayable monthly, and shall perform such duties in the Department o 

2 shall be prescribed by the Secretary or as may be required by 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. DENT, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. SHOUSE rose. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of another bill. 

The SPEAKER. I think the gentleman is too greedy, 
[Laughter.] The gentleman from Kansas is recognized. 

PENSIONS. 

Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, I want to call up a pension bill, 
H. R. 10477. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. > 


The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10477) granting pensions and increase of pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and de- 
pendent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 


Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Is there objection? s 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 18 
hereby, authorized and directed to pie on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws— 

The name of James H. W. late of Company I, One hundred and 
twentieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, an pay him a pension at 
the rate of $ r month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas C. Thodey, late of Company B, Sixteenth Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 3 

The name of Lilla J. Darling, helpless and dependent child of Nelson 
Darling. late unassigned, Twenty-second Regiment Wisconsin Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of ga per month. 

The name of Jobn Wilson, late of Company I, Twenty-third Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Annic Garner, helpless and dependent child of William 
H. Garner, late of Compan 6, One hundred and ninety-fifth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer I try, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month. 

The name of George H. Bostwick, late of Company I, Seventy-second 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jeremiah Wilson, late of Company K, Ninth Regiment, 
and Company C, First Regiment, West Virgin eteran Volunteer In- 
7 5 and pay him a pension at the rate of 840 per month in lieu of 

e 


that fs now receiving. 

The name of Willlam S. Snodgrass, late of Company D, Seventeenth 
Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $27 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elijah Pew, late of Company E. Fifty-third Regiment 
Illinois Voluntecr 1 and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in licu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Hen . late of 8 E. Sixth Regiment 
Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ellory P. Willett, late of Com y K, Seventh Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and Company C, Fifteenth Regiment Veteran 


Iteserve Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 
‘The name of Alvin Eck, late of Company A, Twelfth R ent Michi- 


gan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per 
month in Meu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret Dunham, widow of Mathew L. Dunham, late 
of Company H, Twenty-second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

‘The name of John A. Baker. late of Company K, Eighty-second Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pevsion at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now recciving. 

The name of Lydia Elliott, dependent mother of John J. Elliott, 
late of Company A, Seventh Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of s C. Marston, late of Company B, Brackett's Bat- 
talion Minnesota Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 1 

he name of Phebe Morgan, widow of John H. Morgan, late of Com- 
pany F, Seventy-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
er a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of James L. Johnston, late of Ng ays B. One hundred 
and twenty-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of 15 r month in lieu of that he is now ving. 

he name of George H. Skym, late of Compsny G, One hundred and 
fifteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now eaten 2 

The name of George W. Bradshaw, late of Company G, Forty-fifth 
Regiment Kentucky Mounted Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of 830 per month In lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William A. becomes late of Company B, Seventy-eighth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now ania, © 

The name of Nathaniel Parshall, late of Company A, Sixty-ninth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Louis Rinart, late of Company H, One hundred and 
forty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that be is now receiving. 

The name of Edward Flowers, late of Company A, Tenth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay bim a pension at the rate of $36 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles G. Wilson, late of ere G, Fifth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and Companies F and K, Ninety-ninth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Stillman P. Daily, late unassigned drafted man, nine- 
teenth congressional district, Pennsylvania, and pay him a pension at 


the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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The name of Henry M. Means, late of Com C, Second Battalion 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay * H pension at the rate 
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of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sanford Smith, late of 88 B. ty-fourth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Anna M. Venus, helpless and dependent child of John 
T. Venus, late of Company I, Sixty-ninth ent New York State 
Militla, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Jeremiah M. Fitger, late of band, Sixty-fifth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John W. Randels, late of Company G. One hundred and 
seventy-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of 840 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Harriet Botham. widow of George W. Botham, late of 
Company G, Highty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Jacob Crist, late of Company F, Fourteenth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles D. Monroe, late of Forty-eighth Regiment ILI- 
nols Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per 
month in leu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James A. Nichols. late of Company I, One hundred and 
eighty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry. and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 pcr month in lieu of that he is now recelving. 

The name of Wilber D. West. late of Company F, Mleventh Regiment 
Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. : 

The name of Edward G. Burnet, late of Company K, Fortieth Regl- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry. and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Alfred A. Gambill, late of Company A, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer 8 and pay him a pension at the rate 
of 850 per month in lieu of that he is now recefving. 

The name of Richard M. J. Monroe. late of Company C, = itegi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pa im a pension at tħe rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now arn ane x 

The name of Gen. W. H. Harrison. late of Company B. Eighth 
Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry (subsequently Seventh 
Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry), and pay him a pension at 
at the rate of per month in levu of that he fs now ng. 

The name of Theodore H. Robbins, late of Company E, First Ohio 
Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that be is now receiving. 

The name of Charles Nack, late of Company D, Thirty-seventh Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now yap « : 

The name of George W. Coughanour, late of Company II. Sixty- 
fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $27 per month in lieu of that be is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas Conley, late of Sixteenth Battery, Indiana Vol- 
unteer t Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lien of that he ts now receiving. 

The name of Samuel Dir, late of Company B, Twelfth Regiment Ii- 
nois Volunteer Pan and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William W. Wolf, tate of re B. Ninety-third Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and Company B, Fifteenth Regiment 
Veteran Reserve Corps, and him a pension at the rate of $36 per 
month in licu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joshua J. Bender, late of Company H, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in licu of that be is now receiving. 

The name of Orrin T. Blood, late of Company G, One hundred and 
twelfth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay bim a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in tieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Rodney S. Cathcart, late of Forty-ninth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph H Rutroff. i:te of Company A, Eighth Regi- 
ment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry (subsequently Seventh Regi- 
ment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry), and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per mouth in lieu of that be is now receiving. 

The name of Michael C. 3 late of Company I. Sixty-first 
Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $40 month in llen of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Peter Wetterich, late of Company G, Ninth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 340 per 
month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Daily, late of Company A, Second Regiment Pro- 
visional Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Cherry, late of Company C, Ninth ent Iowa 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William H. Snedaker, late of Company B, One hundred 
and seventy-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay bim a 
2 at the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now receiv- 
ng. 


e name of Irwin Beach, late of Company D, Seventeenth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer STRT and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Peter Beichler, late of Com F, Seventy-ninth Regi- 
ment, and Company G, One hundred and third —.— Penn- 
sylvania Volun Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John C. Kuhn, late of Company F, One hundred and 
seventy-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
. at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Tilman H. Elrod, late of Company I, Thirteenth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now vig oe 

The name of John T. McGown, late of Company F, One hundred and 
thirty-sixth Regiment, and Company G, Forty-ninth Regiment, IIIInols 
Volunteer 9 A and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 8 

The name One hundred and 
twenty-sixth Tiling: 
sion at the rate of $40 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 


1918. 
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The name of Albert Vantassel, late of Company C, Thirty-cighth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now 1 

The name of Mary E. Selby, widow of Francis M. Selby, late of Com- 
pany I, pen en pias Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 

er a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Levi Lightfoot, late of Company E, Fifteenth 0 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now casita 

The name of David D. Bryant, late of Company F, First Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now 3 

The name of James M. Turley, late of Company H, Thirteenth Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Amanda L. Townsend, widow of Jacob Townsend, late 
of Company D, Twelfth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Oren M. Harlan, late of Company A, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment, and Company E, Sixth Regiment, Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The name of Isaac M. Glasford, late of Company A, Twenty-ninth 
10 90 Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry D. Loveland, late of Company E, Seventh Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of James Knight, late of Company K, Forty-third Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Denton Williams, late of Company B, Thirty-seventh 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of William Starling, now known as William Ho: kins, late 
of Company B, One hundred and 8 Regiment United States 
Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James Gallagher, late of Company I, Eighty-fürst Regl- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Michael T. Wertz, late of Company B, One hundred and 
seventy-second Regiment Pennsylvania Drafted flitia Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he 18 
now receiving. 

The name of Benjamin D. Cole, late of 5 One hundred and 
seventy-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Drafted ilitia Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of Thomas A. Pine, late of Company B, One hundred and 
forty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu-of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George Pugh, late of Company D, Fourth Regiment Mis- 
souri State Militia Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name. ot Mary E. Beitzell, widow of Marcellus Beltzell, late of 
Company F, Seventy-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay, er a pension at the rate of $25 per month, 

he name of James Altic, late of Company K, Thirty-third Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Walden Kelly, late of Company F, Twenty-sixth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month In lieu of that he is now recelying. 

The name of Charles F. Deivert, late of Kompany B, One hundred 
and twenty-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that h 
receiving. 

The name of Alexander Clark, late of Company H, Seventy-eighth 
3 Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Alvanes P. Henery, late of Company E, One hundred and 
ninety-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Douglass, late of Company A; Forty-third Regl- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$86 per month in lieu of that he is now. receiving. 

The name of Willlam A. Mitchum, late of Company E, Fifty-fifth 
8 Kentucky Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Lena Derl, helpless and dependent child of Charles Derl, 
late of Company B, Forty-third Regiment Iilinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Henry R. Riner, late of Company G, One hundred and 
thirty-second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Johnson, late of Company I, First 8 

and pay 8 pension at 
g 


e is now 


United States Veteran Volunteer Infan 
the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Maggie A. Skinner, former widow of Zachariah D. 
Epperly, late of Company F, Thirty-fifth Regiment Iowa Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a poros at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Albert B. Cornell, late of Company M, Twenty-first Regi- 
ment. New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of A 5 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Josephus H. 8 late of Company C, Thirteenth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John H. Travis, late of Company I, Tenth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now peceni; 

The name of George F. Bostwick, late of Company G, Twentieth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now recelving. 

he name of James Flanagan, late of Company E, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George Rush, late of Company B, Seventh Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of 5 5 per month in leu of that he is now receiyi 


ng. 
e name of Robert Dignan, late of Companies M and B, Twenty- 


second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer valry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of Mary R. Butler. widow of Adon Butler, late of Com- 
pany H, Ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $25 per menth, and $2 per month additional for 
8 uf two minor children of the soldier in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of William J. Lawless, late of Company I, Fifth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now ERRE 

The name of William McCommon, late o Company. H, One hundred 
and forty-ninth Regiment Ohio Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph S. Wiley, late of Company K, Eighth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George H. King, late of Company L, Second Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 — month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Benjamin G. Bridges, late of Company A, Seventh Regi- 
ment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas O. Forbes, late of Company D, Thirty-ninth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $27 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jacob Shinaberger, late of Company C, Sixty-fifth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of David E. Tussing, late of Company A, One hundred and 
sixty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Francis M. Wall, late of Company K, One hundred and 
elghty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William C. Wagoner, late of Company G, Twelfth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$27 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Newell S. Lord, late of Company G, Twelfth Regiment 
Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now 3 

The name of John H. Hulett, late of Company C, Twenty-seventh 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William F. Thornberry, late of Company H, Ninth Regi- 
ment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph Wagoner, late of Company E, Eighty-first Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Frederick Althans, late of Company H, Twentieth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and Company B, Fifth Regiment 
New York State Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Haines, late of Company C, Fiftieth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer 1 and pay kim a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Ellen M. Davenport, widow of John L. M. Davenport, 
late of Company K, Twenty-third Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a 1 at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of William G. Fearing, late of United States Navy, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of James T. Rollf, late of Company I, One hundred and 
eighty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $27 per month in licu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph Grown, late of Company D, Two hundred and 
tenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now receiv ng. 

The name of Daniel W. Butt, late of Company J, One hundred and 
forty-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James C. Stevenson, late of Company E, One hundredth 
3 Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Short, late of Company B, Fifth Regiment Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of Stephen K. Hamilton, alias Stephen Kerrigan, late of 
Company C, Thirty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay they a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Francis Roy, late of Company K, Eleventh Regiment 
Vermont Volunteer Infantry (First Vermont Volunteer Heavy Artll- 
lery), and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of 
that he is now n 
The name of James Wakefield Carver, late of Company F, Sixty-first 
Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now xeceiying- 

The name of Henry Merida, late of Company D, Forty-seventh Regl- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of 
Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in Heu of that he is now . 

The name of Henry C. Fuson, late of Company E. Fifty-third Regi- 
ment. Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles H. Peck, late of Company G, First hg gn 
New York neers, and pay him a 5 at the rate of $36 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


per month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of Joseph Halcomb, late of Company H, Forty-seventh 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Allen Wright, late of Company F, Second Regiment 
Arkansas Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Anthony O'Grady, alias John ager late of Company W, 
Nineteenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a 5 at the rate of 840 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. j 


Albert N. Hopkins, late of Regimental Band, Second 
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The name of William Tomlinson, late of Company I, Third Regiment 
West Virginia Voluntecr Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Albert Wentink, late of Company K. Fiftleth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$26 per month in licu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Simeon Chapman, late of Company E, Sixteenth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Cyrus B. Bristol, late of Company B, Sixty-fifth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Mathias Steffas, late of Company A, Fourteenth Re; 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Eli Pealer, late of Company D, Thirty-fifth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The foregoing is a substitute for the following House bills 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 


H. R. 518. James H. Woods II. R. 8307. William Starling, now 


H, R. 683. Thomas C. Thodey. known as illiam 

H. R. 786. Lilla J. Darling. Hopkins. 

II. R. 870. John Wilson H. R. 8818. James Gallagher. 

II. R. 874. Annie Garner. H. R. 8366. Michael T. Wertz. 

II. R. 1032. George II. Bostwick. H. R. 8370. Benjamin D. Cole. 

II. R. 1315. Jeremiah Wilson. II. R. 8451. Thomas A. Pine. 

II. R. 1394. William S. Snodgrass, II. R. 8504. George Pugh. 

II. R. 1473. Elijah Pew. H. R. 8515. Mary E. Beitzell. 

H. R. 1478. Henry Cutherth. H. R. 8539. James Altie. 

H. R. 1487. Ellory P. Willett. H. R. 8645. Walden Kelly, 

H. R. 1557. Alvin Eck. H. R. 8669, Charles F. Deivert, 

II. R. 1800. Margaret Dunham. H. R. 8687. Alexander Clark. 

II. R. 1982. John A. Baker. H. R. 8690. Alvanes P. Henery. 

II. R. 2078. Lydia Elliott, H. R. 8868. John Douglass. 

H. R. 2265. Cyrus C. Marston. H. R. 8882. William A. Mitchum, 

H. R. 2392. Phebe Morgan. H. R. 8949. Lena Derl. 

II. R. 2517. James L. Johnston. H. R. $951. Henry R. Riner. 

H. R. 2518. George H. Skym. H. R. 8990. William Johnson. 

II. R. 2553. George H. Bradshaw. H. R. 9078. Maggie A. Skinner. 

II. R. 2559. William A. Nichols. H. R. 9185. Albert B. Cornell. 

TI. R. 2754. Nathaniel Parshall, H. R. 9176. Josephus H. Spann, 

H. R. 2989. Louis Rinart. H. R. 9235. John H. Travis. 

II. R. 3187. Edward Flowers. H. R. 9254. George F. Bostwick. 

II. R. 3697. Charles G. Wilson. H. R. 9262. James Flanagan, 

II. R. 3734. Stillman P. Daily. H. R. 9263. George Rush. 

H. R. 3926. Henry M. Means. H. R. 9276. Robert Dignan. 

H. R. 4360. Sanford Smith II. R. 9325, Mary R. Butler. 

H. R. 4756. Anna M. Venus, H. R. 9377. William J. Lawless. 

H. R. 4764. Jeremiah M. Fitger. H. R. 9420. William McCommon, 

H. R.4791. John A. Randels. H, R. 9436. Joseph S. Wiley. 

H. R. 4825. Harriet Botham. H. R.9451. George H. King. 

H, R. 4835. Jacob Crist. H. R. 9578. Benjamin G. Bridges. 

H. R. 4978. Charles D, Monroe, H. R. 9605. Thomas O. Forbes, 

H. R. 5062. James A. Nichols, H. R. 9629. Jacob Shinaberger. 

II. R. 5125. Wilber D. West, H. R. 9630 E. ssing. 

H. R. 5161, Edward G Burnet. H. R. 9639, Francis M. Wall, 

II. R. 5222. Alfred A. Gambill, H. R. 9640. William C. Wagoner, 

II. R. 5356. Richard M. J. Monroe. H. R. 9669. Newell 8. Lord. 

II. R. 5463. General W. H. Harri- H. R. 9779. Joseph Wagoner. 

son. II. R. 9790. John H. Ellett. 

H. R. 5631. Theodore H, Robbins. II. R. 9794. William F. Thornberry 

II. R. 5690. Charles Nack. H. R. 9806. Frederick Althans. 

II. R. 5877. George W. Coughanour, H. R. 9839. Ellen M. Davenport. 

II. R. 5915. Thomas Conley H. R. 9849. Willlam G. Fearing. 

II. R. 6205. Samuel Dir, H. R. 9857, James T. Rollf. 

H. R. 6673. William W. Wolf. H. R. 9877. William Haines, 

H. R. 6684. Joshua Bender. H. R. 9879. Joseph Brown. 

H. R. 6685. Orrin T. Bloo H. R. 9883. Daniel W. Butt. 

H. R. 6731. Rodney S. Cathcart, H. R. 9891. James C. Stevenson, 

H. R. 6741. Joseph H. Rutroff. H. R. 9910. John Short. 

II. R. 6863. Michael C. Bierring. H. R. 9917. 3 K. Hamilton, 

II. R. 7204. Peter Wetterich. Stephen Kerri- 

II. R. 7211. John Daily. gan. 

II. R. 7218, John Cherry. II. R. 9922. Francis Bor 

II. R. 7286. William H. Snedaker. H. R. 9944. James Wakefield. Car- 

H, R. 7370, Irwin Beach, ver. 

H. R. 7431. Peter Beichler. II. R. 9949. Henry Merida. 

H. R. 7444. John C. Kuhn. II. R. 9952. Albert N. Hopkins, 

H. R. 7483. Titman II. Elrod. H. R. 9977. He C. Fuson. 

H. R. 7582. John T. McGown. H. R. 9979. Charles H. Peck. 

II. R. 7788. James H. Kabrick. H. R. 9984. Oliver R. Kazee. 

H. R. 7762. Albert Vantassel, H. R. 9993. Allen Farler. 

II. R. 7868. Mary E. Selby. H. R. 9994, Joseph Halcomb. 

II. R. 7937. Levi Lightfoot. H. R. 10035, Allen Wright. 

H. R. 8021. David D. Bryant. II. R. 10037. Anthon O'Grady, 

II. E. 8038. James M. Turley. alias John Davis, 

H. R. 8092. Amanda L. Townsend. H. R. 10046, William Tomlinson. 

II. R. 8093, Oren M. Harlan. II. R. 10060, Albert Wentink, 

H. R. 8221. Isaae M. Glasford. H. R. 10073. Simeon Chapman, 
R. 8228. Henry D. Loveland. H. R. 10076. B. Bristol. 

5 R. 8267. James Knight. H. R. 10087. 


athias Stefas. 
H. R. 8306. Denton W 3 H. R. 10167. Eli Pealer. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
ee re at Cc: aah Sher Caenity date AF Company. B, Be int gy bp Bat- 
on n 0 r N 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he E how rese — eee e 
Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following committee 
amendment. £ 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. HirrarD). The gentleman 
from Kansas offers a committee amendment, which the Clerk 
will report, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


erage amendment: Page 4, Hne 9, strike out lines 9, 10, 11, 
and 12. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows > 


The name of Stillman P. Daily, late of unassigned drafted man, nine- 
teenth congressional district, Pennsylvania, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $39 per month in Hew of t he is now receiving. 


Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, I offer n committee amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the com- 
mittee amendment. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 6, line 1, after the word“ late,“ striko 
out the word “ of.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The name of David E. Tussing, late of Company A, One hundred 
and sixty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a committee amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 19, line 12, after the word and.“ 
. the words sixty-seventh“ and insert the words “ seventy- 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The name of Ell Pealer, late of Company D, Thir 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay bim a peasion a 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Missouri 
moves to strike out the last word. a 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
in charge of this bill if the Committee on Invalid Pensions has 


The question is on agreeing to 


-ifth Regiment 
the rate of $40 


‘giveh any consideration to a general pension bill to make the 


pension of all veterans of the Union Army who served 90 days 
or more some specific amount, say $50? 

Mr. SHOUSH. I am glad the gentleman has asked that ques- 
tion. The Committee on Invalid Pensions has agreed upon a 
bill which will increase all pensions 30 per cent, with a minimum 
of $25 and a maximum of $50 a month. That bill has been re- 
ported favorably by the committee, 

Mr. DYER. Will it be taken up at an early date? 

Mr. SHOUSE. At the earliest possible date, 

Mr. DYER. I think that is something that ought to be done, 
giving justice in a larger measure to these old soldiers than 
these special pension. bills, 

I want to ask the gentleman about two or three widews here 
who are named at the bottom of page 20. What is the oceasion 
for a pension for Ellen M. Davenport? We have a law now 
which gives to widows of Civil War veterans $25 a month. 

Mr. SHOUSE. This widow was married June 4, 1907. The 
existing law does not allow a pension in case of a marriage fol- 
lowing June, 1905. There are cases of widows who have mar- 
ried more than once after the death of a soldier husband. 

Mr. DYER. Where the widows have married more than once, 
does the Committee on Invalid Pensions give consideration to 


those cases? 

Mr. SHOUSB. Yes; it does. 

Mr. DYER. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The question is on the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed, 

On motion of Mr. SHousz, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

FURLOUGHS FOR CIVIL AND INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request for present 

consideration of H. R. 9100, authorizing the Secretary of War 


to grant furloughs for civil and industrial occupations. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 9100) to authorize 
the Secretary of War to grant furloughs without pay and allow- 
ances to enlisted men of the Army of the United States, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks present consideration of 
the bill. Is there objection? 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
j — 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I do not intend 
to object. I did object before, but representations have been 
made to me of the great importance of this matter, particularly 
to the farming and agricultural communities, and the great need 
for assistance to get the crops planted; and while I do not think 
an important matter like this should be brought in without some 
notice, I have no objection to it, and hope no objection will be 
raised to it. 

Mr. DENT. Iam glad the gentleman withdraws his objection. 
Unless this bill is passed new, it will be of no use to pass it, 
so far as the farmers are concerned. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to inquiré of the’gentieman whether this bill is intended 
to apply only during the present war, or whether for all time? 

Mr. DENT. During the continuance of the present war. It 
Says So expressly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where is that language? 

Mr. DENT. In the first line after the enacting clause of the 
Senate bill it is provided— 

That, whenever during the continuance of the present war. 

I will state to the gentleman from Wisconsin that this bill has 
passed the Senate, but the House bill and the Senate bill got 
crossed in some way. If I am given consent for the considera- 
tion of this bill, I shall ask to substitute the Senate bill, which 
has that language in it, together with the House proviso. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Will the gentleman then be kind enough to 
have the Senate bill read for information, so that we can know 
exactly what are its provisions? 

Mr. DENT. Les. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Still reserving the right to object, let us 
see what the terms of the Senate bill are which the gentleman 
intends to substitute if consent is granted. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read it. 

The Clerk read the bill (S. 3471) to authorize the Secretary of 
War to grant furloughs without pay and allowances to enlisted 
men of the Army of the United States, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, whenever during the continuance of the 
present war in the opinion ot the Secretary oF War the interests of the 
service or the national security and defense render it necessary or 
desirable, the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, authorized to grant 
furloughs to enlisted men of the Army of the United States with or 
without pay and allowances or with partial pay and allowances, and, 
for such periods as he may designate, to acest said enlisted men to 
engage in civil occupations and pursuits. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Dit the intention of this bill to grant unlimited furloughs to 
enlisted men, so that they may be exempted from Army service 
entirely? 

Mr. DENT. No; they are not exempted from Army service 
entirely. They are only exempted during the period that they 
are actually performing some service that will aid or assist in 
the maintenance of the Army. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It can be reasonably claimed that the son 
of a farmer is needed all the year on a farm, and that might be 
the basis of his claim for a continuous furlough. 

Mr. DENT. Of course, the Secretary of War has the power 
to grant the furlough for any length of time that he wants to; 
but we are obliged to leave some discretion somewhere, and that 
is the only place I can see where it can be left. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it the intention of the Secretary of War 
to grant unlimited furloughs, so as to exempt the sons of farm- 
ers, granting them an exemption for all time for military 
service? 

Mr. DENT. No; it is not intended to do that. 

Mr. KAHN. One of the main reasons of the department for 
presenting this bill is this: The Secretary can now grant fur- 
loughs to the soldier, but while he is on furlough he gets his 
pay and allowances. This bill gives the Secretary of War the 
right to furlough him without pay and allowances. 

Mr. TOWNER. Either with or without. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. He will get his pay from the farmer while 
he is working. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Is it not also a fact that if he 
were furloughed under the present law he could not engage in 
any other. occupation? 

Mr. KAHN. That is true. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If it is intended merely to grant limited 


furloughs, I have no objection to the purposes of the bill. [Ap- 
plause. ] A 

Mr. DENISON. Reserving the right to object, will the gentle- 
man yield? 


Mr. DENT. Yes. 


Mr. DENISON, This authorizes the granting of furloughs to 
enlisted men of the Army. Whom does that include? Does that 
include drafted men? 

Mr. DENT. Drafted men and volunteers: Everybody in the 
Army except officers. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I will say that it is well understood by the Secretary of War, 
and I think perhaps that in these cases I may say most of the 
furloughs will be only for a limited time. It is a fact that most 
of the men who will be benefited by the furloughs are those in 
the cantonments, not far from their own homes in many in- 
stances, who can be furloughed when needed, and probably 
for a limited time; but it is not expected that any extended 
furloughs will be granted under the terms of this act, and they 
will be granted, of course, principally for farming purposes. 

Mr. FESS. I notice in the Senate bill there is no provision 
for furlough upon application. 

Mr. DENT. I will state to the gentleman from Ohio that if 
there is no objection to the consideration of this bill, it is my 
intention to substitute the Senate bill and request that the House 
proviso to the Senate bill be adopted. 

Mr. FESS. That will cover it. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I Will. A 

Mr. HICKS. This provides for the issuance of furloughs un- 
der regulations by the War Department? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. Does that go back to the local board? 

Mr. DENT. No. 

Mr. HICKS. How will the soldier apply? 

Mr. DENT. To his superior officer. 

Mr. HICKS. And it will go from there right to the War 
Department? 

Mr. DENT. Yes; the local boards will have nothing to do 
with it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. As I understand, the purpose of the bill is to 
relieve the labor congestion on the farm? 

Mr. DENT. Yes; and also in the industries. 

Mr. HAUGEN. But more particularly to relieve labor conges- 
tion on the farm? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Is the question of skill to be taken into con- 
sideration? 

Mr. DENT. No; skilled or unskilled labor has nothing to do 
with it. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DENISON. I would like to ask the chairman if he has 
thought what effect it would have on the insurance of the men. 
Would a man be considered as in the military service when fur- 
loughed ? 

Mr. DENT. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. DENISON. If he is injured, would he be considered as 
injured in the military service? 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman means whether he would come 
within the terms of the insurance? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. I hardly think so; but I am not familiar with 
the insurance bill. It did not originate in the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. DENISON. But I suppose the committee and the chair- 
man have thought of that question. 

Mr. DENT. Well, I have given the gentleman my opinion—I 
do not think he would come under the provision of the insurance 


while on a furlough. 
Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BLACKMON. 

Mr. DENT. I will. 

Mr. BLACKMON. I would like to ask the gentleman this 
question: The bill requires the soldier to make application him- 
self. Suppose the soldier is never able to get his application 
presented to the Secretary of War? In an application for a dis- 


‘missal or a relief from the Army he can only present it himself, 


and a Member of Congress can not present it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois calls for the 
regular order. The regular order is, Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACKMON, I am reserving the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman from Illinois demands 
the regular order. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to con- 
sider the bill in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to consider the biil in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 
Mr. DENT. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask to substitute for the 
House bill Senate bill 3471. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to substitute for the House bill Senate bill 3471. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate bill is as follows: 

An act (S. 3471) to authorize the Secretary of War to grant furloughs 


without pay and allowances to enlist men of the Army of the 

United States. : 

Be it enacted, etc., That, whenever during the continuance of the 
present war in the opinion of the Secretary of War the interests of 
the service or the national yop One defense render it necessary or 
desirable, the ag peel of War be, and he hereby is, authoriz to 

S 


grant furloughs to enlisted men of the Army of the United States 


with or without pay and allowances or with partial pay and allow- 
ances,-and for such periods as he may designate, to permit said enlisted 
men to engage in civil occupations and pursuits, 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the proviso to the 
House bill be adopted as a proviso to the Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
the proviso to the House bill be adopted as a proviso to the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
ported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That such furloughs shall be granted only upon the yol- 
untary application of such enlisted men under regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. WALSH rose. 
The SPEAKER, 
Massachusetts rise? 

Mr. WALSH. I understand the gentleman from Alabama 
has made a motion to adopt the proviso of the House bill. I 
want to ask a question with reference to it. Does the gentle- 
man know what is contemplated to promulgate in the way of 
regulations before a furlough can be granted? 

Mr, DENT. I can not answer the question in detail, but I 
understand, from statements made before the committee by the 
Secretary of War, that regulations will be so promulgated that 
each soldier will have his opportunity to know what his rights 
on the subject are and will be given his day in court and a fair 
hearing. : 

Mr. WALSH. He will have to submit his request for o fur- 
lough through the usual military channel. If the commanding 
officer should decline to approve it, it would never reach the 
Secretary of War. If he should happen to be a particularly 
valuable man in his company as well as a valuable man on the 
farm, it might not reach the Secretary of War. 

Mr. DENT. I will state that my colleague from Alabama 
IMr. Brackmon] was raising that question a moment ago when 
the regular order was demanded. Personally, I wouid not ob- 
ject to an amendment to the bill as suggested by him, that the 
parent or guardian could make the application, but it would 
delay the passage of the bill and perhaps make the bill objec- 
tionable to the War Department. I think it ought to go through 
the regular channel. It is true that there will be occasions 
where some autocratic officer may refuse to do justice to his 
men, but-you can not help that to save your life. The only way 
we can get around that is to request the War Department that 
when cases of that kind are called to the attention of the 
Secretary of War. Chief of Staff, or The Adjutant General the 
matter shall be handled directly. I will state that so far as 
my influence goes with the Secretary of War and the War De- 
parment, I shall undertake to see that each man is fairly 
treated. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Will the gentlemtn yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I had not finished my question. 

Mr. DENT. I will yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
further, and then I will yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman from Virginia will pardon me 
for a moment. Would not the distinguished chairman of the 
Military Committee suggest a way whereby these men who are 
needed for the particular purpose that is sought to be accom- 
plished by this bill can be assured that when they apply for 
furloughs for this purpose that their application will reach the 
Secretary of War's oflice, whether approved or disapproved by 
the commanding officer? 

Mr. DENT. I can only repeat what I stated a moment ago 
that that can be done and must be done, necessarily, by regula- 
tion—and I hope and believe that regulations will be adopted 
to carry out that purpose. 


I ask to have the proviso re- 


For what purpose does the gentleman from 


Mr. WALSH. That is the purpose of this proviso? 

Mr. DENT. That is the purpose of this proviso. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Dent] said that to adopt the amendment 
referred to, that is the amendment of his colleague, Mr. BLACK- 
xox, would delay the passage of this bill. Why would that 
action delay the passage of the bill? The bill will be returned 
to the Senate, should the amendment of the gentleman from 


Alabama [Mr. DENT] be adopted. 


Mr. DENT. Because I do not think the Senate would 
adopt it. f 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is quite another matter. 
But if we adopt this proviso, the bill of necessity will be re- 
turned to the Senate. 

Mr. DENT. Yes. ; 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. So that we will not delay con- 
sideration of this resolution a moment by adding the amend- 
ment suggested, an amendment which the gentleman from Ala- 
bama says he favors. : 

Mr. DENT. I said that I had no personal objection to it. I 
will state to the gentleman, but I believe that if that question 
is raised on the floor of the House, it will get up an argument 
over this bill, and the bill will likely fail, and I think that we 
ought to trust somebody down in the War Department to adopt 
regulations that will carry out the true spirit of the matter. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I recall perfectly well that 
when the amendment providing for conscription, was under 
consideration, the House was advised of the procedure that 
would prevail with respect to bringing applications for ex- 
emption before the War Department. Yet it is within the 
experience of every Member of this House, that it is almost 
impossible for the papers of individual applications submitted 
at the several camps to reach the War Department for the pur- 
poses of review. Why not provide by some explicit provision 
of law, that these papers shall be transmitted to the War De- 
partment, whatever may be the action of the subordinate mili- 
tary authorities? That is a proposition so palpably right that I 
ean see no reason why it should not be enacted into law. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
from Alabama will permit, if the gentleman from Virginia will 
bear in mind one feature of this matter, perhaps he will find 
part of the explanation that he seeks. I think this proviso is 
written into the law not so much to provide a means whereby 
a soldier may make application for a furlough as it is to pre- 
vent his being furloughed against his will. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I never heard of a case of a 
soldier being furloughed against his will. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. A man already in the military 
service may not want to go out and work in civil employment at 
the behest of some guardian, father. or other interested person. 
He has already established his status according to his own de-. 
sires, and if you allow outside influences to carry it to the War 
Department or anyone else to carry it up there, a demand for 
his furlough without his own consent, the soldier may find him- 
self furloughed against his will. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will say that I have never 
heard of such a case, and a gentleman of large military experi- 
ence has just stated to me, that there are no such cases. 

Mr. DENT. I have had experience with just such cases. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. ‘That is the one exception that 
proves the rule. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I have had one of those cases. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The department will not be 
burdened with many such cases. It is certainly something 
greatly out of the ordinary situation, indeed a most unusual 
and extraordinary experience, for a young man in the service 
and anxious to fight, to be furloughed against his consent and 
taken out of the Army. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota and Mr. SLAYDEN rose. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Alabama 
has yielded to me or has tried to yield to me 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from A,abama had an hour. 
How much time does the gentleman yield to the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from Texas 
will take his time by asking a question. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I do not want to consent to that. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I would uke to 
ask a question, if the gentleman will yield for that purpose. As 
I understand the proviso it contemplates the sending of these 
applications to Washington. Before whom er what will these 
applications go in Washington for consideration and +lecisicn? 

Mr. DENT. Through the regular military channels. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. To what individual here? 


Mr. DENT. Through The Adjutant General to the Chief of 
Staff and up to the Secretary of War. ; 
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Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The Secretary of War, of course, 
can not do anything of the kind, he can not take up these indi- 
vidunl cases and decide them. Who is the man that is going 
to do it? 

: Mr. DENT. ‘The gentleman knows that I can not tell. I cer- 
tainly would not be able to name what individual or individuals 
would be designated by the Secretary of War or the Chief of 
Staff to handle these matters. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That leads me to this inquiry. 
Will not that result in this situation: Every father throughout 
the country, or every mother who wants her boy away from the 
military service, will be beseeching every Member of Congress 
to rush down to some person, some commission, or some commit- 
tee or the Secretary of War to have one of these furloughs 
granted. Should not the decision of these matters rest out in 
the field immediately where the man is? I am seriously op- 
posed to that proviso, 

Mr. DENT. I would state to the gentleman that I raised that 
very question with the Secretary of War when he first sub- 
mitted this bill tó me, and he told me that it was to be his pur- 
pose in ordinary cases—in 90 per cent of the cases, in fact—to 
allow the division commander, the man on the ground who knew 
about the situation, to pass on the case, except in those cases 
where it was shown that an injustice was done. Of course, that 
is the only way it can be handled. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Is the gentleman going to insist 
on a vote on this without any further discussion of the bill? 

Mr. DENT. Of course, I am not going to insist upon it with- 
out any further discussion, but I thought we had had enough 
discussion of the bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I would like to have five min- 
utes in which to discuss it. 

Mr. DENT. How much time have I, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman has 45 minutes remaining. 

Mr. DENT. How much time does the gentleman from Texas 
want? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I was preparing an amendment to offer 
when the bill is read. 

The SPEAKER. How much time does the gentleman from 
Alabama yield te the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I am going to propose an amendment to 
provide that the application of an enlisted man for a furlough 
shall be transmitted to the Secretary of War. 

Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Not yet. 

Mr. DENT. Does the gentleman want any time? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman from Ala- 
bama to grant me a moment or two to ask a question. 

Mr. DENT. Does the gentleman want to know whether I 
have objection to that amendment? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. , Personally I have not, but the more amendments 
we tack on the bill that much more you affect the chances of 
its getting through. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I realize that objection, but let me get 
through with my questien, ns I understand the gentleman has 
yielded to me. I want to see a precedent established in this 
matter that would be followed in other legislation touching the 
Navy. Now, I know personally of a case, I know of two cases 
right now, where unless this privilege is conceded to the soldier, 
who happens to be the only laboring man and, in fact, the only 
man in the family who can do farm work, ground will be 
uncultivated this year upon which food crops are ordinarily 
produced. One of these men is in the Navy and is on the Great 
Lakes. I do not know where the other is. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. In a moment. I should like to see this 
amendment agreed to as a precedent. Now, the gentleman from 
Alabama knows as well as I do that if the application of a sol- 
dier, of an enlisted man, for a furlough for the purpose that is 
contemplated in this bill, should happen to be disapproved by 
the captain ef his company or the colonel of his regiment, under 
the language that the bill now carries it would never reach the 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. DENT. Unless regulations, as I stated, were adopted to 
reure that to be done. 

SLAYDEN. . We can require it tọ be done. 

. DENT. And I will state to the gentleman—— 

. SLAYDEN. And we ought to require it. 
. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 
. SLAYDEN. I will, 
. STEVENSON. Do I understand the gentleman’s amend- 
ment provides that all of the applications are to be sent here? 
The gentleman means those refused, does he not? What is the 
necessity of sending those granted to the Secretary of War? 


Mr. SLAYDEN. If the gentleman will permit 

Mr. STEVENSON. ‘Those that are approved and the fur- 
lough granted 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The bill says they must go to the Secretary 
of War; he is the authority to pass on it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. He passes on it by a subordinate officer. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. That is another matter. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Does the gentleman mean to say that if 
the officer grants the furlough, then is there any necessity of 
sending it up here? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. But the Secretary of War can delegate 
that power and probably will. Of course, if the application 
should be approved there will be no necessity for sending it on 
to the Secretary of War. I will correct my amendment to that 
extent. It was hastily drawn in the last five minutes. 

No one wants to cripple the Army. But it is certain that 
where farms are stripped of all labor the growing of food crops, 
an essential for successful military enterprises, will be much 
reduced. 

Mr. CANNON, Will the gentleman: from Alabama yield for 
a question or a suggestion? 

Mr. DENT. I will. 

Mr. CANNON, It seems to me that if there are to be ap- 
peals constantly as indicated that we will get into a great 
tangle and confusion with probably two or three hundred clerks 
to be added in the War Department. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. ‘Thousand. 

Mr. CANNON. Two or three thousand, my friend says. 
Now, the only necessity for this legislation, as it seems to me, 
is that the time may come when mechanics are needed in the 
munition factories or elsewhere or in the shipyards, or farmers 
temporarily or permanently to raise or harvest the crops, as 
the case may be. Therefore I apprehend if there should be a 
condition of that kind, perhaps even under existing law, I ask 
for information, the Secretary of War or the President of the 
United States might so state and direct that the names should 
be furnished to him of the skilled people and that they might be 
3 granted a furlough during the stress all along the 
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Mr. DENT. Except they would have to pay them now and 
under this resolution there would be no pay. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, the only question about it is whether 
they get that pay, or transportation, or both, and it might 
be fixed by regulation. I could conceive that you might take 
in farmers during the crop season and the harvest season and 
that you might ask that the farmers in whole or part pay 
their way, and so on, so that if we leave it subject to regulation 
it seems to me that there can be no real danger, especially if 
the want was so great that from the standpoint of winning the 
war it was to have men of various callings doing 
2 temporarily or otherwise during the continuance of 

e war. 

1 DENT. I thoroughly agree with the gentleman from 
nois. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? I 
understand the gentleman does not desire to yield for speeches, 
but will yield for a question. 

Mr. DENT. I will. 

Mr. FERRIS. If an applicant applies for a furlough now, 
however great the emergency, the Provost Marshal's office of 
the War Department can do only two things, either discharge him 
entirely or keep him. Is that true? 

Mr. DENT. Oh, no; they grant a furlough now, but we have 
to pay a man while on furlough. I think the Secretary of War 
could now grant a furlough to a man in the Army on the condi- 
tion that he should do work on a farm during the period of his 
furlough, and if he violated that condition put him back in the 
Army, so that Serge the only change in this law is the matter of 
furlough without pa 

Mr. FERRIS. T hesitate to make the statement I am going 
to make, but I took up a very pathetic case this morning with 
the Provost Marshal's office, and they advised me that until 
this bill passed only one of two things could well be done, either 
discharge the soldier or retain him. And if that is the situation 
either in law or regulation this should be put through promptly. 
The draft law was put through under great stress and pressure, 
and doubtless there were some oversights in it. It was impos- 
sible to legislate into the minds of the several local boards an 
equal view of the law or of the regulations. And it resulted in 
many cases in taking men into the Army and leaving three or 
four hundred acres of wheat behind, with the wife in delicate 
condition, and a family dependent upon them. There is no way 
to get them out until such a law as this is passed. It is se essen- 
tial in the farming sections that this be done to prevent, in many 
cases, hardships that can be avoided. I feel this will help out. 
I am glad the department is helping to arrange it. I am glad the 
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committee is urging it. I hope the regulations will be carefully 
framed, so it will be effective and beget early results. If there 
is much delay about it, it will not be effective for this year’s 
crop. The growing and harvesting of crops is so essential we 
must make no mistakes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Min] three minutes, and then I am going to 
move the previous question. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. What is the gentleman's reason for 
cutting it off in this kind of way? 

Mr. DENT. I think the House has generally discussed it, 
and is thoroughly familiar with it. However, I will with- 
draw the statement to the effect that I would move the previous 
question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mrr- 
LER] is recognized for three minutes, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. Cannon] has just stated the only circumstance that would 
in any degree justify taking men from the Military Establish- 
ment and putting them on the farm or at work in factories. 
That position has been indorsed by the chairman of the com- 
mittee. It may be possible that legislation of this character 
may be desirable to accomplish that purpose. The form pro- 
posed for this legislation makes it possible to corrupt our en- 
tire Military Establishment. 

Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Wait a moment. 
three minutes. 

The result of this would be, if the amendment is adopted, that 
political pressure will come from all over the United States in 
the effort to have released men from active military work—a 
pressure for interference that will punish the membership of 
this House and of the Senate beyond measure. You will be 
opening a barrel of hornets to afflict us all. There is peril in 
any weakening of our military grasp. The selective draft is 
working splendidly. Men once in must be kept in as completely 
as our military needs may require. When men go into the 
Military Establishment they must be under military control, 
kept there for military purposes, and be not allowed to go out 
for any other reason. The amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from Texas and the gentleman from Virginia opens up the 
door for every father, and mother, and wife, and sister, and 
child in the United States to besiege military officers and this 
Congress to make slackers, if you please. It does that very 
thing. Many will not hesitate to make slackers of their rela- 
tives in order that they may escape military burdens. In this 
military game we must play no favorites. Everybody in and 
everybody out of the military service must be given to know 
that military consideration will control the assignment of every 
soldier to duty. Every morning’s mail we pick up now is filled 
with requests for a transfer of soldiers from the Infantry or Ar- 
tillery to some place where they think there is no danger. This 
would put a premium upon that, and will advertise to the people 
of the country that that can be done. Now, if it is the disposi- 
tion of the House to pass this bill at all, for goodness sake do 
not couple with it the requirement that all of these applications 
shall come to Washington, before a man or a commission before 
which you and I and everybody else will be solicited to present 
the cases of these deserving individuals. A purely military con- 
sideration should control, so the decision in these cases should 
rest with the military authorities. That is all I have to say. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE]. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that I will 
use the three minutes, but I simply wish to say that in the con- 
sideration of this bill by the Committee on Military Affairs we 
had some very grave apprehensions of the danger connected 
with it, and we have tried to guard it in the best way we could 
find to guard it, in our judgment. The Secretary of War wants 
this legislation for certain purposes, which he explained to us, 
and to be used not to let all of the men out of the Army but to 
give him control of certain men whom he believed by furlough- 
ing to certain occupations can do better than by keeping them 
in the service. Now, if the proposition was, as one gentleman 
fears, to disrupt the Army, and it was going to let large num- 
bers out, this bill ought to be defeated. We have undertaken 

_ to build up a great Army in this country, and we now have one. 
We do not want to pass any legislation that will make it pos- 
sible to destroy that Army by giving anybody the power to 
furlough out regiments or companies of men by the hundreds, 
and to guard against that we put in the provision that a soldier 
could not be furloughed except on his own application. There 
is a good reason for that, in my judgment. I am one of those 
who believe that the man who puts on the uniform of our country 


I have only 


and fights our battles should not be asked or required to tako 
a furlough in order to go home and go on to the farm or into 
the shop in the summer time for the purpose of producing food 
or materials with which to feed and clothe those of us who are 
not in the Army. I want these men to be soldiers. That is 
what they are in the Army for; and I want them to have fur- 
louglis occasionally. When they go home I want them to have 
the privilege of enjoying two or three weeks with their friends 
in that kind of recreation that a soldier ought to have. And to 
expect these boys to go out of the Army and back to the plow 
and into the fields to do the work that the men at home ought 
to do, I do not believe in, except when with the soldier's consent. 
And therefore we put in the provision that the soldier must ask 
for the furlough before he will be furloughed out into civilian 
life, with or without pay. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. In the letter from the Secretary 
of War to the chairman of the committee the whole thing is ex- 
plained in these words—it is really an emergency measure in 
time of harvest. He says: 

The main pu e for which it is intended to use this r is 
to furlough soldiers in the National Army during harvest and planting 
eine enable them to assist in the agricultural production of the 
coun = 

It js only a question of emergency with the Secretary of War. 
If your section of the country and my section of the country are 
in dire need of these men they could be furloughed. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gentic- 
man from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I desire to sub- 
mit an amendment to the amendment to the joint resolution, the 
substance of which has been intimated heretofore. This amend- 
ment provides that the application for this turlough may be 
made by other persons as well as by the soldier; that it may 
be by his parents, or guardian. If this joint resolution is to 
accomplish any results of benefit, then it should be so framed, 
that the facts of a meritorious situation may be brought to the 
attention of the Secretary of War by the application of other 
persons than the soldier. It should not be limited to the soldier. 
The envircnments and conditions of a camp are such that they 
restrain young men from making applications entirely proper 
to be made. The superior officers often treat these applications 
in such a contemptuous fashion, that a young man is unwilling 
to expose himself to this treatment. No such limitations will 
surround the parents, or guardians in such cases. If this reso- 
lution is to accomplish anything, if it is to be something more 
than sounding brass, and tinkling cymbal, if the Secretary of 
War is to give furloughs in meritorious and deserving cases, 
then provision should be made by which such cases will in- 
evitably be brought to his attention. 

We were told time and time again that the purpose of the 
draft act was to provide a selective system for taking men into 
the Army, under which agriculture, and other essential indus- 
tries would not suffer. And yet this body knows perfectly well, 
from statements made on the floor by numerous Members that 
time and time again they have been. to the War Department 
with cases of the very greatest merit, cases in which it was 
incontrovertibly shown by the evidence before the district and 
local boards, that the individual in question ought to have been 
exempted either on the ground of his vital relation to some 
industry, or of dependents upon his labor, only to be told that 
nothing could be done. I have taken up cases with officials in 
the Provost Marshal General’s office and upon the facts stated, 
been told that these cases were meritorious, and entitled to 
relief, but that this relief could not be secured at the depart- 
ment upon appeal, that it should have been afforded by the 
boards. In many of these cases the parties concerned were 
ignorant of their rights, or were advised that the time had 
passed for action upon their applications. That has been the 
experience of many Members of this body. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. QUIN. Does not the gentleman think it would embarrass 
the War Department to allow the parent or guardian to do it? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No; I do not. The conditions 
at the camps are such that the individual soldier, by reason of 
the sentiment prevailing there, would decline to make the appli- 
cation, although he might be urgently needed at home. I would 
like to see this resolution put in such a shape that a real 
remedy for many cases of hardship will be afforded, and meri- 
torious cases will be brought before the Secretary of War, or 
the tribunal that he will create to hear these applications. This 
House should provide by appropriate amendment that those 
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eases when acted on adversely at the camps shall be transmitted 
to the Secretary of War, so that upon the evidence transmitted 
justice may be done in each case upon the merits of the same. 
Unless this is going to be done, unless the meritorious cases of 
individuals without influence, or means, will be brought in some 
positive and affirmative way before the Secretary of War, for 
final action, then this bill will be worthless, It merely holds 
out a hope of relief that in the result will never be realized. 
There has been no adequate time given in which to discuss a 
matter of such importance as this. If the House would take 
up this resolution under circumstances admitting of a full 
presentation of the facts, it would soon reach the conclusion 
that conditions, on the homes, and the farms are such that a 
measure of real relief is needed, such a measure as this reso- 
lution would be, if appropriate and necessary amendments were 
adopted. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on adding the proviso to 
the Senate bill. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I have an amend- 
ment to the proviso which I sent to the desk. 

Mr. DENT. I did not yield the floor for anything except 
debate. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman’s amendment is up—— 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I did not want to take advan- 
tage of the situation. I did not get permission from the gentle- 
man to offer an amendment. I sent the amendment to the desk. 
When the Speaker said there was an amendment pending, I 
thought he referred to my amendment. 

Mr. DENT. Mr, Speaker, has my time expired? 

The SPEAKER. No. The Speaker was simply trying to cut 
it off. 

Mr. DENT. Then, Mr. Speaker, I will cut it off by moving 
the previous question on the resolution and all amendments 
thereto to final passage, with the right to anybody to offer 
amendments. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I have an amendment which I made ap- 
plicable to the House bill. It can follow the amendment of the 
gentleman from Alabama, the chairman of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Staypen to amendment offered by Mr. 
Dent: Add at the end of the proviso the following: 

“And provided further, That the application by the soldier for fur- 
lough not a 1 by the officer to whom power to pass on the same 
is given shall be transmitted to the Secretary of War for approval or 
disapproval.” 

The SPEAKER. Is that the Slayden amendment? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Now the Clerk will report the Saunders 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SAUNDERS to the amendment offered by 
Mr. Denr: After the words “enlisted men,” in the proviso, insert the 
words “or of a parent or guardian of an enlisted man.” 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Is a motion to strike out the last word 
in order? 

The SPEAKER. No. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr, 
Dent] moved the previous question. The question is on the 
motion for the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The vote will be taken first on the Saunders 
amendment, inasmuch as that simply perfects the text of the 
proviso. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the Saunders 
amendment read again, please. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the Saunders amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia to the amendment 
offered by Mr. Dent: After the words “enlisted men” in the proviso 
insert the words “or of a parent or guardian of an enlisted man,” so 
that as amended the proviso will read: 

“ Provided, That such furloughs will be granted only on the volun- 
weer application of such enlis men or the panne or guardian of an 
coe man under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Saunders 
amendment to the proyiso. = 

The question was taken, and the Saunders amendment was 
rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the Slayden amenament 
to the proviso. 

The question was taken, and the Slayden amendment was re- 


jected. ‘ 
The SPEAKER. The question is on adding the proviso to the 
Senate bill. 


The question was taken, and the proviso was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill as amended. 

The Senate bill as amended was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The House bill (No. 9100) of similar tenor 
will, without objection, lie on the table. 

There was no objection.» 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
10358, the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bili. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Saun- 
DERS] will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolyed itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 10858, the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 10358, the same being the legislative, executive, and 
judicial appropriation bill. The Clerk will report it by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bin (H. R. 10358) making appropriations for the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1919, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to’extend his remarks in the Rxconb. Is 
there objection? 

There was no cjection. 

By unanimous consent, the following Members were given 
leave to extend remarks on the bill (S. 3471) just passed: Mr. 
SCHALL, Mr. WILIAus, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. Burnett, Mr. HAM- 
LIN, Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Stur, Mr. SLOAN, Mr. Green of Iowa. 
and Mr. Focur. 

The Clerk proceeded with the reading of the bill, and read as 
follows: 

Collecting the income tax: For Le gages of assessing and collecting 
the income tax as provided in Title I of an act entitled “An act to in- 
crease the revenue, and for other purposes,“ approved September 8, 
1916, and subsequent acts, including the employment of agents, in- 
8 deputy collectors, clerks, and messengers in the District of 

‘Olumbia, and the several collection districts, to be appointed by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretar 
of the Treasury, and the purchase of such 9 uipment, mechani- 
cal devices, and other articles as may be necessary for use in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the several collection districts, $3,000.000: Pro- 
vided, That not more than $215,000 of the fo ing sum may be used 
for the employment, in the Bureau of Internal Revenue in the District 
of Columbia, of necessary clerical and other personal services, and the 
purchase of such supplies, equipment, mechanical devices, and other 
articles as may be necessary for use tn the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee a 
question. There seems to be about three different organizations 
in the Bureau of Internal Revenue to collect three different kinds 
of taxes. I would like to inquir@if there are really three dif- 
ferent organizations or forces, and if so, if there is any dupli- 


cation of work? 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say that there is no separate 
organizations in the sense to which the gentleman apparently 
refers. These appropriations have been carried in this way ow- 
ing to the passage of different acts for the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I suspected that that might be true. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, Mr. Roper, who was before the committee, said that 
he had only come into office in December, and in response to a 
question stated that there was no reason why these sums could 
not be lumped together, but that it had been impossible for him 
to give consideration to it owing to the short time that he had 
been in office. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I understand that there are different sala- 
ries—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think that the gentleman 
from Missouri and the gentleman from Tennessee -ought to 
recognize the fact that this is the House of Representatives, and 
not a Democratic caucus. 

S The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri has the 
oor. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I would not for a moment, Mr. Chairman, oyver- 
look the interest that the gentleman from Illinois has in all 
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these matters, and I commend him for it, and I did not mean 
that the gentleman from Illinois should not hear what I was 
saying. 

Mr. MADDEN. I thought that the gentleman from Missouri 
yer the gentleman from Tennessee were having a private col- 
oquy. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The point I wanted to get at is this: There 
seems to be three different kinds of services in the Internal- 
Revenue Bureau. The income tax, the ordinary tax, and an- 
other class of taxes. I was asking the chairman of the com- 
mittee if there was any duplication of work, and he says there 
is not. What I want to inquire further about is this: In the col- 
lection of the income tax, for instance, certain salaries are paid 
to those agents. In the collection of the ordinary tax in the 
internal revenue there are different salaries paid for practically 
the same class of work. The impression I had was that some- 
times the same agent is used to do both kinds of work. 

ape MADDEN. Does the gentleman want to know why 
that is? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I am asking the question. 

Mr. MADDEN. I can answer the gentleman. The reason for 
that is that when we passed the law organizing the force to col- 
lect the income tax the organization of that special force was 
outside of the civil service, and, of ceurse, that was political 
patronage, and therefore entitled to a little greater compensa- 
tion than men who had to go on the pay roll as the result of an 
examination and prove their qualifications. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is not the answer that I 
would have given the gentleman. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. It is true just the same. 

Mr, HAMLIN. I do not regard the explanation of the gentle- 
man from Illinois either as very lucid or satisfactory. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is lucid, It may not be satisfactory, but 
it is true. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I am not sure that that is the correct answer. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will not the gentleman do me the credit to 
believe that I would tell the truth on such a subject? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes; so far as the exigencies of the occasion 
would permit. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will state that when the different 
acts were passed providing for increased work on the part of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau, the commissioner submitted esti- 
mates to Congress in each case for such force as he considered 
would be necessary in order to carry out the will of Congress. 
He estimated not only the amount of money to be needed, but 
the number of employees, and they have been carried in the 
bill in that way. 

Mr. HAMLIN. But there is no duplication of work. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No duplication of work. It is just 
as the gentleman said a moment ago; a man may be employed 
under one of these appropriations and he may be charged not 
only with the duty of carrying out the particular duties for 
which he was appointed in the first instance, but he may have 
other duties in connection with the collection of internal revenue. 

Mr. HAMLIN. It may be economy for him to look after an- 
other branch of the service while he is in the field? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I can appreciate that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Iask for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Now, in that same connection, is it not true, 
speaking seriously 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope the gentleman does not mean to inti- 
mate that I was not serious. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Is not the trouble this—and it goes to other 
parts of this bill—is it not true that the large salaries are paid 
where we furnish the department or bureaus with a lump-sum 
appropriation? Is not that the trouble, and is not that a vice 
we are somewhat responsible for, not only in this bureau but 
other departments of the Government, by making lump-sum ap- 
propriations? Does not that demonstrate the unwisdom of giv- 


ing any bureau or department a lump sum of money out of 


which they can pay salaries? Is it not true that they pay 
larger salaries than where salaries are fixed by law? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think in the main the salaries 
paid out of a lump sum are higher than those fixed by Congress. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I want to ask the gentleman if he does not 
think and does not agree with me that, in so far as we can do it, 
we ought to quit appropriating money in lump sums for the 
payment of salaries? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do; and I will say that the com- 
mittee has been making earnest efforts to change that practice 


as oe as it can do so, consistent with the best interest of the 
service. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. I was much interested in the statement made by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], but not wholly ac- 
cepted by the gentleman from Missouri as being entirely ac- 
curate. I would like to have the gentleman state wherein it is 
inaccurate. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I could give the gentleman a concrete case 
where it does not seem that his statement is entirely accurate 
or else it is not appreciated by those in the employ of the Gov- 
ernment. I know a young man who is now in the Internal-Reve- 
nue Service who was appointed, not under the civil service, 
but he has recently taken the civil-service examination and is 
aaan to get into the other branch that is under the civil 
service. 

Mr. MADDEN. So that he could have permanent tenure? 

Mr. HAMLIN. That was not it so much as it gives him an op- 
portunity for promotion. There are advantages under the civil 
service in that service, and I think it is a good thing. 

Mr. SLOAN. I expect the gentleman’s exception is the ex- 
ception that proves the rule. 

Mr. HAMLIN. No; I do not concede that; but what I wanted 
to emphasize is my opposition to appropriations by lump sums 
for the purpose of paying salaries. I think that money is used 
extravagantly frequently and ought not to be thus handled. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. I want to make an observation and then get 
the opinion of the chairman of the committee on the matter of 
the payment of the income tax and the excess-profits tax, which 
would go more, of course, to the Committee on Ways and Means 
than to this committee, but in order to have a statement that 
I might make somewhat authoritatively, although not entirely 
so, I would like to have the opinion of the chairman of this 
committee. The requirement of the law to pay the income tax 
at certain periods seems to put a great many people in con- 
siderable distress, at least in anticipation of their inability to 
pay in lump sums. I have a communication from the Columbus 
Chamber of Commerce which says: 

In the absence of such an extension most of our large businesses will 
be required either to pay the money out of werking capital and re- 


duced profits or to borrow the money from the banks. 
and business institutions who must 


Local bankers estimate that the total — 


deposits of the banks of C 
lsewhere. pean may be 
made in installments, extending over the latter half of the year, by 

t will have time to redistribute this 


ess. 


I have another from the Chamber of Commerce of Akron, Ohio. 

I do not know whether there is a propaganda on behalf of 
business men to induce a ruling of the Treasury to extend this 
payment in installments tf the Treasury has the power without 
change of law, but I am getting so many letters asking the 
question that without definite information I am considerably 
embarrassed. These letters, whether the result of propaganda 
or not is not important, come from chambers of commerce from 
various parts of the State, and very many from individual 
business men in Springfield, Ohio, and many other places.within 
my own part of the State. I addressed a letter yesterday to 
Mr. KrrehiN, after speaking to him about it, on the possibility 
and feasibility of making the proposed change, and have, up to 
date, not received a reply. I should like to have the privilege 
of extending that reply in the Recorp when it does come. What 
I wanted the chairman to state, if he could, is whether it is 
within the province of the Treasury without further law to ex- 
tend the payment in installments rather than in lump sums. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman 
stated, that is a question that could be answered with a great 
deal more satisfaction and certainty by the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, which has jurisdiction of the 
subject matter. I do not hesitate to say to the gentleman, how- 
ever, that from some investiagtions I have made I am under the 
impression that the Treasury Department now has the authority 
to make some regulations along that line, and I say that for this 
reason. I had a letter similar to those the gentleman has been 
receiving, from a very prominent firm in my own city, suggest- 
ing that it would be a great convenience to the business people 
of the entire country if some plan could be devised whereby the 
income tax could be paid quarterly instead of at one time, as is 
now required. I took the matter up with the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, and he stated to me, as I now recall, that 
the matter had been the subject of a conference between him 
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and the Treasury officials. Personally, he felt that there was a 
good deal of force and logic in the contention made, but it was 
not adopted as a result of this conference, primarily because 
at this particular time the Government is in great need of funds, 
and on that account it was no thought wise to adopt any such 
provision or regulation. That was the reason given to me by 
the department for not adopting the suggestion, and it is for 
that reason that I have expressed the opinion that the Treasury 
Department would possibly have the power to put such a regn- 
lation into existence if it wanted to within the limitations 
of the act, which makes provision as to the limit of time when 
the tax must be finally paid. I have no other reason for mak- 
ing that statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent te pro- 
ceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. In reading over the hearings of the Ways and 
Means Committee on the war-finance proposition I noted a 
statement from the Secretary of th. Treasury when a member 
referred to this matter that liberty bonds and short-time cer- 
tificates might be received for the payment of taxes, and I take 
it from what he stated that as the liberty bonds are issued at 
various times persons by purchasing the bonds at various times 
could utilize those later on and in that way it would not all 
come in bulk. That is. by periodic purchuses of these Gov- 


The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 


ernment securities the taxpayer could avoid the complete out- | 


lay in one payment. I took it from that statement that in all 
probability the Secretary of the Treusury was not inclined 
favorably to distributing it In installments. However, pur- 
chasers of such securities had no such purpose when they took 
them, which was purely on patriotic grounds. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Of course the Secretary of the 
Treasury is bound by the provisions of the law. As I remember, 
the law provides these taxes shall be paid on or before a certain 
date, and if not paid at that time then a penalty attaches, but 
I tuke it that within those limitations the Treasury Depart- 
ment could provide for partial payments, and that is what I 
meant to say a few moments ago. 

Mr. FESS. If that arrangement ould be made, it would be 
a great relief; otherwise from the statement of these men there 
is going to be considerable absorption of the ready money of the 
country that will be required in payment of these taxes at one 
particular time. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by printing some letters on this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks by including some letters. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FESS. The following are but a few of the many letters 
of similar import which come to me from day to day: 

SPRINGFIELD, Onto, February 25, 1918. 


Hon. StMrox D. Fess, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
` Dean Mr. Fess: I am inclosing herewith a fyi of a letter which I 
addressed to Hon. W. G. McAdoo’ to-day, and if there is anything that 
you mth — do to bring about the desired situation I wish you would give 
the matter your attention. 

We have a number o? manufacturers right here in Springfield that 
will be face to fave with ruin if they are compelled to pay this tax on 
June 15. think you kncw = about manufacturing to realize 
that increased profits can only come from increased equipment, and since 
a number of manufacturers bave anticipated their profits by installin 
the necessary equipment they are now in the unfortunate position o. 
having a lot of equipment on their hands and no money to pay this tax. 

I am calling this matter to the attention of Messrs. KITCHIN, HARD- 
tG. SIMMONS, and POMERENE so that they will be familiar with the 
situation when you take it up with them. 

55 vou in advance for anything that vou can do for us in this 
matter, I beg to remain, 

Yours, very truly, Gro. CUGLEY, 
President the Buckeye Incubator Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, Onio. March 2, 1918. 
S. D. Fess, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Mr. Fess: Your letter under date of February 27 to our Mr. 
si ved is received during his absence and has been referred to the 
writer. 


Hon. 


We certainly appreciate your expression of interest and coo tion 
in the matter of adjusting the payment of war taxes so that manu- 
facturers will not be obliged to pay this in one lump sum. I am quite 


sure that the feeling of this compan 
manufacturers, as it can be very rea 
should be distributed in payments instead of being collected in one 
lump sum, as war taxes are to cover 12 months’ period, and by handling 
it on a payment basis it would be eliminating the hardship which It 
would otherwise work on manufacturers. 
We will — appreciate the good work that you can do in this 
connection, and beg to remain, 
Yours, very sincerely, 
; Tue BUCKEYE INCUBATOR Co., 
ARTHUR R. HILL, 
Generat Bales Manager, the Buckeye Incubator Co. 


is in hearty accord with other 
ly appreciated that this war tax 


| congressional or . action, as the law and facts ma 
e: 


These letters and resolutions come from Springfield, Ohio, 
where the tax will have a hurtful effect: 


Fxrunvanx 22, 1918. 
Hon. S. D. FESS, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


HONORABLE Sir: The day is fast approaching when, in our modest 
judgment, there will be a calamity if some relief is not given by your 
onorable body, together with the Senate. On June 15 excess-profits 

tax payment must d. 
Some method of spreading ihis payment over a few months should— 
and we are inclined to say, mus solyed, and we urge upon you 
our best efforts along these lines, which we know will be appreciated 
xy the world at large. 
Very truly, yours, 
THE Rwartr TRIMMER CO., 
J. K. WILLIAMS, 
General Manager. 


Resolution of Springheld Clearing House Association, Springfield, Ohio. 


Whereas by the requirements of the Federal income and war-tax laws, 
taxes assessed thereunder for the year of 1917 must be paid on or 
before June 15, 1918, and involve an abnormal burden on the tax- 

yers of the city of Springfield and of Clark County, Ohio, amount- 
ng to several millions of dollars, the major portion of which will be 
borne by the manufacturers of said city, and substantially all of 
which will have to be handled through the banks thereof; and 

Whereas by reason of a maximum of unfavorable conditions, growing 
out of the past rigid winter, transportation problems, scarcity 
of fuel, labor, and materials, and excessively high wages, and prices 
of materials, added to the handicaps consequent upon the war, the 
manufacturers aforesaid have been unable to accumulate surplus funds 
and credits requisite to pay the taxes aforesaid ; and 

Whereas the available resources of the banks of said city will not permit 
them to loan to said manufacturers the amount necessary to pay 
sald income and war taxes in addition to providing them with requisite 
funds and credits for thelr normal business demands; and 

Whereas by reason of the causes and conditions aforesaid it is impera- 
tive that adequate relief be provided against the payment of all of 
the income and war taxes aforesaid, within the period aforesaid ; 
otherwise not only will the legitimate and essential operations an 
business of the manufacturers aforesaid be seriously curtailed and 
impaired but the ability of said banks to finance the allotment of said 
city and county of the impending third liberty loan also will be dan- 
gerously restricted: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the clearing-house banks of the city of Springfteld, Ohto, 

and vy the Manufacturers’ Association of said city, in joint meeting 

assembled, as follows, to wit: 

1. That it is our unanimous sentiment and conviction that adequate 
relief must be provided against the dangers and evils which will in- 
evitably ensue from execution of the existing legal requirements that 
all of said income and war taxes be paid on or before June 15, 1918. 

2. That we recommend, as such relief, that the payment of said taxes 
be Spare omen into equal monthly installments throughout the remainder 
of the present calendar year, beginning with June, 1918, 

3. That we recommend that such relief be made effective 3 
require, 
4. And that copies of this resolution be sent to Hon, William G. 


McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury; Hon. CLADE Kirenix, chairman 


| Ways and Means Committee of the Honse of Representatives: Hon. 


Francis M. Simmons, chairman Finance Committee of the Senate ; Hon, 
ATLEE POMERENE, Senator from Ohio; Hon. Warnen G. Harpina, Sen- 
ator from Ohio; and Hon. S. D. Fess, Congressman from this district. 


Gro. W. WINncer 
President Bpringnele Clearing House. 
. S. THOMAS, 
* For the Manufacturer's’ Association. 
This letter comes from a very substantial business firm: 


Hon. S. D. Fess, M. C., 
Washington, D. d. 

Dear Str: Under the terms of the Federal statute income and excess- 
profits taxes are required to be paid in a lump sum on June 15. Unless 
this requirement is modified so as to per a distribution of these pay- 
ments over a considerable period of time in installments, the resuit may 
be disastrous, 

In the absence of such an extension most of our large businesses will 
be required either to take the money out of working capital and reduce 
operation or to borrow the money from banks. Moreover, the men and 
business institutions who must be relied upon to absorb the great bulk 
of liberty bonds will not be in a position to purchase them and at the 
same time accumulate money for their taxes. Either one or the other 
must give way. 

The impairment of the country’s financial resources or the curtail- 
ment of pauar at this time might seriously jeopardize the successful 

ro; 0 e war. 
hile this company probably is in a position to pay its income and 
excess-profits taxes without injury or inconvenience, we think this state- 
ment does not apply to most of the larger companies, firms, or indi- 
viduals. In wri — you we are not speaking for ourselves so much as 
for the general good. 


Very truly, yours, Tuer Dewey Bros. Co. 


I here append a letter which I referred to Mr. Kircutn, and 


also his answer: 
THE TRANCHANT & FINNELL CO., 
Osborne, Ohio, March 1, 1918. 
Hon. S. D. Fess, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Mr. Fess: We find there is an agitation on the part of the manu- 
facturer and others who will have income and excess-profit taxes to 
pay to oe and have the payment of same distributed over a considerable 
period of time in installments. 

In the absence of such an extension a number of the larger firms will 
be required either to take the money out of working capital and reduce 
operations, or to borrow the money from the banks, ard we believe on 
account of the tightness of money that it is a difficult matter for the 
banks to increase the line of credit to their depositors over what they 
are now loaning them. Moreover, the men and business institutions 
whose money has been relied upon to absorb a large number of liberty 
bonds will not be able to purchase them and at the same time accumulate 
money for their taxes, ither one or the other must give way. 
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If, on the other han 
tending over the latter half of the year by a natural process the Gov- 
ernment will have time to redistribute this money in the regular chan- 
nels of trade without a serious disturbance to business. 
We kindly ask you to use your infiuence in bringing about the proper 
adjustment of this very important matter. 
Courteously, 


d. payments may be made in installments ex- 


Tun TRANXCHANT & FIXXELIL Co., 
Per M. L. FI N X ALL. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 8, 1918. 
Hon. S. D. Fess. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Mr. Fess: In reply to your letter of the Tth Instant, inclos- 
ing a letter received by you om Mr. M. L. Finnell, president of the 
Tranchant & Finnell Co., Osborne, Ohio, with reference to extending the 
time of payment of the income and excess-profits taxes, I beg to advise 
that rote ly no single proposition involved in financing this war has 
received more careful attention and consideration than the question of 
extending the time of payment of the income and excess-profits taxes, 
which become due and payable on June 15, 1918. The war-revenue act 
became a law on October 3, 1917, and everyone has known since that 
time that these taxes will have to be met by June 15. The law also 
provided that these payments might be anticipated by turning in money 
monthly throughout the year and a credit of 3 per cent would be given 
for such advance payments. The Secretary of the Treasury has issued 
certificates of indebtedness bearing 4 per cent Interest which taxpayers 
could buy and which could be used for the payment of these taxes, I 
am ad that about $1,250,900,000 worth ef such certificates have 
been sold for this purpose 

To extend the time of payment of these taxes only means that the 
Government will have to issue that many more bonds in order to meet 
its obligations coming due by June 15. It also makes the amount of 
money available for use by the Secretary of the Treasury uncertain and 
so place the Federal vernment in a very hazardous position. 

Personally, hoping that the time of payment could be extended, I have 
had several conferences with the Secretary of the Treasury with refer- 
ence to this matter, and after considering all phases of the matter we 
have concluded that it will not be for the best interest of the Govern- 
ment to extend the time of such payments. I think the Ways and 
Means Committee is pretty well a that the extensions of the time 
of payment of these taxes would be inadvisable. If a business concern 
has a Government contract and is really performing a service that is 
useful to the conduct of the war, and if such concern can not get relief 
through its bank, I think that in such a case the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, when 5 will consider an application from the concern and 
give relief if found necessary. 

Yours, very truly, CLAUDE Kitcury, Chairman. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. While we are on this income-tax collection I 
think it may be well enough to say that neither the Secretary 
of the Treasury nor the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
have the power to make regulations for the payment of taxes 
in periods. The tax-payment period is fixed by law. Before the 
revenue law was passed the business public were very urgent in 
their demand for a provision which would authorize the payment 
of taxes quarterly, and that demand had two objects. One was 
that the banks should not be drawn against for so large an 
amount of money as will be required to pay the taxes at a 
particular date. Another was that most of the people engaged 
in business would have to borrow the money to pay the taxes, 
and it might be hard fer the banks to accommodate them. 
Many gentlemen in the House thought there ought not to be 
quarterly periods of payment. I think one leading financial 
authority, the former chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Mr. Fitzgerald, offered an amendment to the revenue 
bill to provide that returns should be filed on a fixed day, and 
that checks should accompany the statements. Of course his 
advocacy of that proposition was based on the theory that 
every man who has a return to make always has a large bank 
account. But the reverse of that is true and is particularly 
true since the war began, for in all lines except lines directly 
connected with the war, business has fallen off, incomes have 
decreased, profits have dwindled, and losses have taken the 
place of profits in a large line of industrial institutions through- 
out the country, and that is going to happen to a greater and 
greater degree as the war proceeds, for all industries not essen- 
tially necessary for the war are going to find themselves with- 
out business. For, as the war needs grow greater, a larger 
percentage of our men will be enlled upon to engage in war 
activities either at the front or back of the lines, and a great 
many institutions of different kinds will go out of business. 
They are going out of business already. One of the most im- 
portant business industries in the United States is the building 
trades. It ramifies into more activities than any other line of 
business, but in every place in the United States, except where 
a need is found for building construction in connection with the 
war, that line of industry has stopped, the men previously 
engaged in it are idle except those who have been able 
to find employment in the shipbuilding yards and in the con- 
struction of gun factories and similar institutions for the Gov- 
ernment, and there are thousands of men, mechanics, trained 
in the art of building, who are out on the street looking for em- 
ployment, and the men who formerly employed them are out 
on the street looking for a job themselves. We can not gauge 
what has happened to the country by looking 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask for five minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MADDEN (continuing). At the rent rolls in Washing- 
ton or the price of food in restaurants here or the charges of 
the hotels here and the difficulty in getting a place to sleep. This 
is the only city in the United States that has profited by the 
war. All the other cities find themselves in a condition of dis- 
tress caused by the war, and if those gentlemen who are re- 
sponsible for the enactment of revenue laws have a care for 
the proper protection of the business of the country they will 
in the next revenue bill provide for periods of payment in 
quarterly installments of those taxes, because there is nothing 
more difficult to understand than the fact that men prosperous 
in other times are to-day on the ragged edge of despair. We 
have got to look the facts in the face. We have got to meet 
the situation as we find it and encourage the people, in every 
way we can, to cooperate with the Government in the great 
undertaking in which it is engaged. ` 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will not the gentleman join me in the wish, 
also, that in the next revenue bill all the present revenue laws 
will be combined 

Mr. MADDEN. I should like to see that done. 

Mr. HAMLIN. So that the people could understand just how 
they are taxed and for what? 

Mr. MADDEN. I really used to think myself an expert ac- 
countant—so classed sometimes—but I have had great trouble 
to find out how to make my inceme-tax returns. The forms 
which are furnished upon which to make those returns are so 
complicated that it is hard to tell where to enter any particular 
item of income, and the law itself covers such a wide range of 
complications that often a lawyer is obliged to employ an expert 
accountant to figure out the intricate problems that must be 
solved in making out an income-tax return. I hope the wise 
men in this House, who are sitting on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee because of their wisdom and knowledge and experience, 
will take into account the fact that most of us laymen in the 
House are not as wise as they are and can not see as far 
through complicated problems as they can, and that the next 
legislation will be simplified so that an ordinary man will be 
able to understand it. Take notice, Brother Moore, that is what 
we are looking for. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I do not like 
my friend from Illinois to take advantage of the absence of 
the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, who is now 
engaged on another revenue bill which may attract the at- 
tention of the gentleman even more than those hitherto passed 
may have done—— , 

Mr. MADDEN. The revenue bill he is considering now, if he 
is considering it, is one of the problems of the war. 

It establishes a new corporation of $500,000,000 capital and 
authorizes a board to be appointed by the President, formerly 
authorized to be appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
and discharged by him, and they may create obligations of 
$4,000,000,000 more. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There is an effort being made 
to prevent the wildcat business to which the gentleman refers. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am proud to say that the members of the 
Ways and Means Committee, both on the Republican and on 
the Democratic side, have been awake to the necessity of pro- 
tecting the interests of the people in connection with the erea- 
tion of this great corporation, and I congratulate them on the 
wisdom they have displayed up to now, and I hope that they 
will be able to take a broader view and display vision, and that 
they will see that nothing is done in which the people are not 
properly protected. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman at this 
time, with his vast experience, admit on the floor that he is not 
sufficiently expert to comprehend the revenue bills that are 
brought out? 

Mr. MADDEN. No man can understand the revenue bills 
that are on the statute books to-day—not even the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. He has had a board of special ex- 
perts sitting as a court, or something, and they have not yet 
been able to enlighten him to the extent of enabling him to tind 
out what the regulations should be; and so he has exterided the 
period in which the returns shall be made from the Ist of 
March to the ist of April. So even the wise men that have 
been sitting on this court—and I admit many wise men have 
been sitting on it, and some of vast experience—have not been 
able to fathom the difficult problems that are contained in the 
law, in this wonderful fabrication or system brought out in the 


í 
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form of a revenue bill by the genius and the labor of the Ways 


and Means Committee of the House. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the internal 
revenue law, I want to say that I have received a letter this 
morning from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, replying 
to an inquiry that I made, in which he stated that his office was 
getting out a ruling on the particular subject concerning which 
I made an inquiry and had not at that time decided just what 
the ruling as to the amount of income tax to be paid would be 
in the case of where a man who had a large number of cattle 
which he had bred and raised oh his farm during the past five 
or six years sold all these cattle during the year 1917 and 
placed the preceeds of the sale in a bank on a time certificate 
of deposit. I particularly wanted to make an inquiry of the 
ehairman of the subcommittee as to the cost of collecting income 
taxes and the internal-revenue taxes. Has the gentleman any 
figures showing the percentage of the cost of collecting internal- 
revenue taxes? 

Mr.-BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman that 
the Internal Revenue Commissioner stated that his estimate of 
cost for 1919 is fifty-six hundredths of 1 per cent, compared 
with ninety-five hundredths of 1 per cent-in 1917. Answering 
further, I will state to the gentleman that in 1914 the collection 
of internal revenue cost 1.64 per cent. In 1916 the percentage of 
cost was 1.40 per cent, and in 1917 ninety-five hundredths of 1 
per cent. 

Mr. NORTON. How docs that compare with the cost of the 
collection of the income taxes? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The figures I have given to the 
gentleman are for all the taxes. 

Mr. NORTON. Including internal-revenue taxes and the in- 
come taxes as well? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Les. F 

Mr. NORTON. Has the gentleman any figures showing a 
comparison of cost of the collection of the income taxes with 
the cost of collection of internal-revenue taxes? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I can not furnish the gentleman 
with that information. Of course the very large percentage of 
the taxes collected come from excess profits and from corporation 
and individual income taxes. 

Mr. NORTON. The figures that the gentleman gives as to 
the cost in 1914 being 1.64 per cent and the estimated cost of 1919 
being fifty-sixth hundredths of 1 per cent, of course, would not be 
a comparison that would be of any particular value, indsmuch as a 
large proportion of the taxes now are income taxes, whereas in 
1914 they were chiefty internal-revenue taxes. If the gentleman 
had the figures, I wanted him to make a comparison between 
the cost of the collection of the internal-revenue taxes and the 
personal and corporation income taxes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman that 
one difficulty in giving the exact figures or estimating the exact 
figures with reference to the collection of any particular tax 
lies in the fact that these tax collectors who were appointed 
are not ‘altogether confined in their work to one particular 
phase of the tax. In other words, their duties are general in 
the collection district, and they may be engaged on income-tax 
work, and in the same county where they are working they may 
have something to do with the inheritance tax. This is done in 
the interest of economy. A different policy would require a 
much greater number of employees. 

Mr. NORTON. Is it the fact that the collectors of general 
internal- revenue taxes. throughout the country also employ their 
services in the collection of income taxes? Is it the fact that 
those who are employed in the Internal-Revenue Bureau in the 
work of collecting general internal-revenue taxes also do work 
in connection with the collection of income taxes? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. I have just expinined that 
these collectors are not confined to looking after one particular 
form of tax. 

Mr. NORTON. From observations in my own seetion of the 
eountry I was led to believe that two sets of officials were em- 
ployed in the work of collecting taxes. One set of these men look 
after the collection of income taxes and another set take care 
of the collection of general internal-revenue taxes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. To what taxes does the gentleman 
refer when he says internabrevenue taxes? 

Mr. NORTON. Taxes such as stamp taxes, Government license 
fees, and all internal-revenue taxes other than those derived 
from taxes on incomes and excess profits. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Of course there are storekeepers 
and gaugers who are concerned particularly with the collection 
of taxes on liquors. 

Mr. NORTON. The income tax, of course, is an entirely dif- 
ferent tnx to the general internal-revenue taxes which were 
levied before the income-tax law was enacted. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For expenses of assessing and collecting fhe internal-revenue taxes, 
as provided in an act entitled “An act to provide revenue to defray war 
expenses, and for other purposes,“ approved October 3, 1917. including 
the 8 ot necessary officers, attorneys, experts, agents, In- 
Sectors. deputy collectors, clerks, janitors, and messengers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the several collection districts, to be appointed 
as provided by law, telegraph and telephone service, rental of quarters, 
postage, and the purchase of such supplies, equipment, mechanical de- 
vices, printing, stationery, law books and books of reference, and such 
other articles as may be necessary for use in the District of Columbia 
and the several collection districts, $8,000,000: Provided, That not more 
than $500,000 of the total amount appropriated herein may be expended 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for detecting and bringing 
to trial porns guilty of violating the internal-revenue laws or con- 
niving at the same, including payments for information and detection 
of such violations : Provided 7 er That not more than $1,172,000 of 
the total amount appropriated herein may be expended in the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The gentleman from Iowa moves to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I observe in this para- 
graph and in the preceding paragraph—also in some of the parn- 
graphs following—that lump-sum appropriations are used to 
a large extent, as I understand, for the payment of employees 
who are not under civil-service rules. Let me, in that connec- 
tion, ask the distinguished chairman of the committee whether 
the President could not, if he so desired, put these employees 
under civil-service rules? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Well, as I understand it, prac- 
tically all these employees in this paragraph are under the civil- 
service rules, except the deputy collectors, and they were ex- 
empted by express provision of law, as the gentleman will recall, 
a year or two ago. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; I remember that; and I also re- 
member that the employees under the preceding paragraph were 
exempted by an express provision of law. But I had not sup- 
posed that that placed the matter beyond the control of the 
President. i 

However, I do not profess to'be sufficiently well informed on 
that point to say positively whether the President could or could 
not place these employees under the civil-service rules, but it 
seemed to me that the time ought to have come when it is ne 
longer necessary that we should, in the language of a former 
distinguished Secretary of State, feel compelled to provide 
“places for deserving Democrats” by exempting them from the 
civil-service rules. But as we go on and on in these appropria- 
tion bills we see the same policy that has manifested itself so 
often persists. : 

Now, so far as these persons who are employed fo eollect the 
income tax are concerned, if anybody ought to be under the 
civil-service rules they ought to be. If we are to continue to 
keep some of our departments under the eivil-service rules, 
these employees should also be placed under them. Otherwise 
we ought to abolish the civil-service rules entirely and go back 
to the old system. 

Of course it fs foo much to ask of this administration that 
it should be consistent. I find that gentlemen on the other side 
of the aisle, when they want to justify some act in kicking 
over the party traces, always find some declaration of the party 
leader or some act which they think constitutes a sufficient 
precedent, and I do not think they have very much difficulty in 
hunting up something of that kind. ° 

When I was a young lawyer I was inquiring whether I had 
better purchase the New York Reports, and an old lawyer told 
me to do so by all means, because if I hunted long enough I 
would find any law I desired in any direction. Without at 
tempting to determine whether that is the case with reference 
to the precedents supplied by the present administration, I 
might refer briefly to the figures which have been given by 
the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee as to the cost of 
collecting the revenue and the apparent justification of present 
methods, so far as the mere face of the figures is concerned. 
The percentage of cost has greatly decreased, as the gentleman 
quite correctly stated, but there is a very plain and obvious 
reason why it should be so. It costs no more to collect a mil- 
lion dollars of income tax from Mr. Rockefeller than it did to 
collect the comparatively small sum that was exacted of him 
before the income taxes were raised so high. That expense is 
trifling, and it costs but little more to run the whole internal- 
revenue machinery, comparatively speaking, since we have pro- 
vided for these inereased Now, we have raised the taxes 
everywhere. Larger amounts are required under the same cir- 
cumstances without, of course, in any way increasing the expense 
of collection, Naturally the percentage of the cost of collection 
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has fallen. But this affords no justification for the unneces- 
sary amounts which I think we are spending in salaries largely 
because they are fixed without reference to a decision of Con- 
gress under lump-sum appropriations. If there is no other way 
of bringing these parties under civil-service rules, the Commit- 
tee on Reform in the Civil Service ought to get busy and Con- 
gress ought to get busy and bring these employees under the 
eer to which others holding similar positions are required to 
conform. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to be recognized in 
opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the manner of the employ- 
ment of these employees under the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue for the collection of the income taxes, 
war excess-profits tax, and corporation taxes was given con- 
siderable attention during the hearings in the preparation of 
this bill. I inquired of the Collector of Internal Revenue as 
to what employees were exempted from the provisions of the 
civil-service law, and he said in reply to my question that 
special employees and deputy collectors were so excepted. I 
asked him to state the amounts of money that are available 
for the employment of employees and the character of employees 
who are not under civil service and which he has authority to 
appoint. Mr. Roper replied, “I will insert that in the record,” 
and following that is inserted a table on page 367 of the hear- 
ings, giving the total appropriation of $14,800,000, which is 
available for the employment of employees by Mr. Roper and 
the collectors in the field that will not be under the civil 
service. He lists in that schedule salaries and expenses of 
collectors of internal revenue, total amount appropriated, fiscal 
year 1918, $2,565,000; salaries and expenses of agents and sub- 
ordinate officers of internal revenue, $2,200,000; collecting the 
income tax, $1,700,000; collecting the excess-profits tax, $2,000,- 
000; collecting the tax on estates, munitions, etc., $340,000; 
restricting the sale of opium, $300,000; collecting the cotton- 
futures tax, $20,000; collecting the war revenue, $4,583,000; 
punishment for violating of internal-revenue laws, $175,000; 
miscellaneous expenses Internal-Revenue Service, $100,000. 

Mr. Roper was very frank in answer to the queries put to 
him as to how this method was accomplished in evasion of the 
civil-service law. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman does not mean to 
say that the Internal-Revenue Commissioner said that all the 
employees under these funds to which the gentleman alluded 
were appointed without the civil service? 

Mr. STAFFORD. He did not say that all were, but I asked 
him that plain question on page 367 . 

Will you please state the amounts of money that are available for the 


employment of any character of employees who are not under the civil 
service and which you now haye authority to appoint? 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The trouble with the gentleman 
is that he has not noticed the last column, in which the status 
of the employees are fixed. The only employees excepted are 
deputy collectors and district surveyors, and as a matter of fact 
the commissioner states that all the other employees are under 
civil service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I stated when I was interrupted by the 
chairman that Mr. Roper was very frank as to the way the civil- 
service law is gotten around in its operation by the department 
and the respective collectors. The collectors in the respective 
districts are privileged to appoint men without the civil service 
as special agents or deputy collectors, if they are to give bond, 
not to the department but to the collector. So the collectors in 
the respective districts, I assume, are now proceeding in that 
way, because I am receiving letters not only from my home dis- 
trict but from other parts of the country asking me to use my 
influence in the appointment of a deputy collector outside the 
civil service by writing to the local collector, which I have de- 
clined to do. Of course, the collectors select some of the faithful. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They select some one who has been recom- 
mended, I assume, by a political friend. The local collector 
gives him an appointment as a deputy collector, who is account- 


able to him directly in the performance of his duty. Later on 
an examination is held for one of these positions covered by the 
civil service which, under the law, and for which these funds 
are available for appointment, are required to be civil-service 
appointees. If they qualify under the subsequent examination, 
show that they have the ability, then they are appointed; but the 
vice of that system is that the collector originally selects the 
men who may take the appointment, and then if they can qualify 
they are put into the civil-service list in a similar fashion to 
the way the post-office inspectors were appointed years ago, and 
are still appointed. That limits the appointment to those who 
have first been selected by the local collector and does not open 
it to the public generally to secure the best character of men, 
They are turned into permanent employment in the civil-service 
register provided they can meet the qualifications of the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? l 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I went into one of the largest bureaus in 
the city the other day and sought to have a party employed, and 
they told me that everything was under civil service; that they 
had had the right to put people on and afterwards give them a 
civil-seryice examination, but, he said, “I am not now getting 
the class of people that I was when I was able to select them 
myself.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. There have been criticisms made on the 
floor of the House in the past few days as to the department 
appointing people not within the civil service. There was an 
exigent condition that confronted the department by not hav- 
ing a sufficient number of employees to perform the necessary 
work, but I am calling attention to these places in the field, 
where high-grade men are required to enforce the law and pro- 
tect the Government in the collection of the war revenue. I 
must say that I was surprised when I saw these big amounts 
running into millions open to the spoils system, and the Civil 
Service Commission say that they are in no position to over- 
come it when the collector appoints them as deputy collectors. 
Mr. Roper himself stated that the plan that was being followed 
all along the line was for the local collectors to designate the 
men for temporary appointment, and then if perchance they 
could qualify, go to the civil-service register in a different 
capacity. In two of the items alone—that for salaries and ex- 
penses of collectors and that for collecting the war revenue—the 
pending bill has increased the first appropriation by a million 
and the other by three and a half million, all available for the 
appointment of additional deputy collectors that may be ap- 
pointed by the local collectors without regard to the civil service, 
and retain their places for all time, so long as the collector 
decrees, without civil-service examination. The Civil Service 
Commission have said that they are helpless. They have said 
that there are available civil-seryice lists of eligibles, and yet 
the local collectors are privileged under the practice now being 
indulged in to take these men outside, put them in temporarily, 
and then turn them over into another class or continue them 
temporarily in the employment as deputy collectors, provided 
that they can give bond. This is the most outrageous evasion 
of the civil-service law that has been called to my attention. 
There are occasions when it is necessary to lift the civil-service 
requirements, as was the case when we needed a large tem- 
porary employment, but it is not necessary in this field. We 
can not look for good administration of the all-important reve- 
nue laws, with their resulting revenue, aggregating hundreds 
of millions, when the force employed for its collection largely. 
comprise political appointees. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, there is no man in this 
House who has been stronger for the civil service than I have 
been. When the provision omitting the deputy collectors from 
civil service was put in the bill by Congress some time ago I 
voted against it, and I have voted consistently against any en- 
eroachment on the civil-service system. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin seems to overlook the fact that these are extraordi- 
nary times, when it is absolutely impossible for the department to 
get the men from the civil-service list as fast as they are needed. 
The Civil Service Department has been unable to supply them. 
They have been taking men on the temporary list and afterwards 
letting them take the civil-service examination. If they pass 
they are continued, and if they do not pass they are separated 
from the service. It would have been absolutely impossible for 
the Government to perform the duties required since the war 
was declared if they had not taken these extraordinary steps. I 
know that Mr. Roper told me not more than two days ago that 
he was unable to take any man now, except these deputy col- 
lectors, unless they came through the Civil Service Commission. 
Another head of a bureau told me that he could not take any- 
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body unless recommended by the Civil Service Commission, and 
he said, in addition to that, that he was sorry for it, because 
when he had the selection in his own hands and would after- 
wards let them take the examination he got a whole heap bet- 
ter people than he is getting to-day, because he had a larger 
feld to draw from and could make his own selections of men 
well fitted for the position. I do not think the -riticisms of the 
gentleman as to what is being done at the present time are fair. 
Certainly, as one gentleman said previously about deserving 
Democrats, I have not found that the department is asking any 
questions about what a man’s polities are, or what his people's 
politics are. They want good people who can perform the 
service, and in taking people and asking for these places I 
have never even known their politics, but I have endeavored to 
give the department good people whenever I could recommend 
them, regurdless of what their politics were. The Government 
needs good men, there are positions for all fit men whether 
Democrats or Republicans. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 
` Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I am curious 
about what seems to be an inconsistency in this matter. F 
raised the question with the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Byrwns] the other day. In the bill before us we find that when 
we come to the employment of clerks for Congressmen, or for 
those who are to give service round about the House of Repre- 
sentatives, for instance, every man is detailed, every item of 
salary is carefully set out and scrutinized, but when we come to 
the expenditure of $16,000,000 in the aggregate, we pass it over 
to the Collector of Internal Revenue in a lump sum so that there 
can not be any scrutiny on this floor or any point of order as is 
constantly made in other cases. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I would say in reply, that the explanation 
ef the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHerrey], the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, which he made the other 
day amply explains that. There is a very good reason for it 
If you put these people on the rolls with a salary attached, and 
make it the law, they will continue on after the war is over, 
but if you give a lump sum we have a chance after the war is 
over of separating some of them from the Government employ. 
I do not know how many will be separated, as I have always 
found that very few of them want to give up their jobs, but we 
will be able to discontinue them after the war is over. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It would be almost as hard to 
separate clerks from the Government employ as to discontinue 
these Subtreasuries, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not think you are going to discon- 
tinue the Subtreasuries, because they are so useful to the United 
States and to the cities where they are situated that I do not 
believe Congress will be so mean as to discontinue them. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that the Sub- 
treasuries are so hedged about that every dollar spent on them 
is known and scrutinized? F 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Why, certainly. You take the Subtreas- 
ury in Baltimore, which does a business of $314,000,000, and all 
it costs the Government is $31,500 a year. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Mr. Chairman, the trouble with 
the remarks of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] 
is that they are based on incorrect premises. As a matter of 
fact, every person employed in the collection of internal revenue 
is under the civil service except the collectors themselves, who 
are appointed by Executive authority, the deputy collectors, 
and special employees, who can not be appointed for a period 
exceeding six months, and are only appointed when the needs 
of the service require it. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. In just a moment. That state- 
ment was very clearly set forth by the Internal Revenue Com- 
missioner in his statement. He stated that even in the case of 
deputy collectors, where the collectors are empowered under 
express provision of law to make the appointment without re- 
gard to the civil service, he had in all cases instructed the 
collectors to observe and follow the civil-service rules and regu- 
lations in making the appointments. In other words, his instruc- 
tions were to the collectors not to appeint any man as a deputy 
collector who could not qualify under the ctvil-service rules 
nnd regulations in respect to the experience he had had in 
hookkeeping and the other various qualifications requisite for 
a eivil-service appointee. 7 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman does not mean by that 
statement that they were on the civil-service eligible list at the 
time of their appointment? 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not, and I did not say so. 
My statement was that in making these appointments outside 
of the civil service the Internal Revenue Commissioner stated 
that the collectors were instructed not to appoint a person who 
could not, if required, qualify under the civil-service rules and 
regulations. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume that has always been the repre- 
sentation when they have had the spoils system established in 
full foree—that they were able to qualify if necessary. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman knows more about 
the spoils system than I do, because his party was in power for 
a very long number of years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the Republican Party has a more 
consistent policy in regard to the civil service than has the gen- 
tleman’s party, because under its administration we passed legis- 
lation requiring that all employees should be under the civil 
service, but here in the field service which is now being estab- 
lished as a political machine, there are more exempted from tle 
civil service than ever before. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman is simply repeating 
the errors that he made in his statement a while ago. ‘The 
facts are, and I repeat, that the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue stated that every one in the employ of the Internal-Revenue 
Service is under the civil service and required to take the civil- 
service examination except these deputy collectors who are ex- 
empted by express provision of law, and the special employees, 
who can not be appointed for a period exceeding six months. 

Now, the gentleman has referred to the table printed on page 
367 of the hearings—— . 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield in that particu- 
lar before he proceeds on that line? Does not the gentleman 
remember that Mr. Roper testified to the fact that the way 
these deputy collectors got under the civil-service protecting arm 
of the Government was that the local collectors first appointed 
the men and then later they took the civil-service examination, 
and if they were able to qualify they were taken into the sery- 
ice in other grades? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Oh, certainly; if they take the 
civil-service examination. They are not precluded from taking 
the civil-service examination and securing a civil-service status 
after their appointment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Only those were able to take the civil- 
service examination who had first been designated by the local 
collector. That is the testimony. ` 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I beg to differ with the gentleman 
very positively on that point. I have in mind, I will say to the 
gentleman, one individual who has never been a deputy collector 
but who took the civil-service examination and made one of the 
highest grades, and he was appointed only the other day by 
reason of the fact that he stood at the top of the eligible list. 

Mr. STAFFORD. To what position? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. As an income-tax collector, 

Mr. STAFFORD. But not a deputy collector, which is outside 
of the civil service. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I have never contended that 
deputy collectors were appointed under civil service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That brings the question I wished to ask 
the gentleman originally. How many deputy collectors are 
there in the service who are not under civil service 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask for three 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not want 
to consume the time of the committee, but the gentleman from 
Wisconsin in his remarks a few moments ago referred to a table 
which was submitted by the Internal Revenue oner at 
his request and is printed on page 367 of the hearings. He read 
from that table, but the gentleman unintentionally. I am sure, 
overlooked the material facts contained in that table, and that 
is the last column of the table which shows the status of the em- 
ployees so enumerated. This table undertakes to set forth all 
the employees under the lump sums carried in the current law, 
and then in the last column of the table the internal-revyenue 
collector designates those who were appointed under the civil 
service and those appointed outside of the civil service, and in 
order that the House may understand just how these employees 
are appointed I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
by printing the table referred to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield before he takes 
his seat? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. My time has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman's 
time be extended two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give the committee in- 
formation as to the number of deputy collectors who are paid 
from this $15,000,000 appropriations or the amount of money 
that is paid to them. I asked that question of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, Mr. Roper, and he failed to incorporate it 
in the hearings, as he said he would. A large amount of this 
appropriation is paid to deputy collectors. That is the way 
they are being appointed to-day outside of the civil service. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Now, if the gentleman will turn 
to page 412, and subsequent pages of the hearings, extending 
down to and including page 417, he will find a specific, definite 
statement from the Internal Revenue Commissioner giving that 
information. I have not the time to count them up, but the 
gentleman can do that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record at this point 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee has the 
floor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assumed he yielded to me for that pur- 


pose. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield the floor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. I ask unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point a list of the deputy collectors 
under these various appropriations, as shown in the respective 
pages of the hearings referred to by the gentleman from Ten- 


nessee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by including 
the list of deputy collectors. Is there objection. [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The list referred to is as follows: 


Statement showing present allowances to collectors of internal revenue 
under the several internal-retvenue appropriations, 


Designation. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES OF COLLECTORS 
OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Deputy collectors 8 $1,600 $800 $19, 299 
D 2 1 1,600 720 2,320 
8 1,600 600 17,609 
1 1,600 500 2,100 
1 1,600 409 2,000 
4 1,600 309 7,609 
3 1,600 250 „550 
1 1.600 240 1,849 
3 1,600 200 5,400 
1 1,600 150 1,750 
D 1 1,600 100 1,700 
Do. 9 1, £00 1,200 24,300 
Do. 13 1,500 1,000 32,500 
Do. 8 1,500 900 19, 200 
Do. 3 1, 500 800 6,900 
Do. 3 1,500 600 6,300 
Do... 1 1,500 500 2,000 
Do... 2 1,500 200 3, 400 
Do. 1 1,500 12 1, 620 
Do. 3 1,500 100 4,800 
Do. 3 1,450 30 4,440 
Do. 1 1,400 1,400 2, 800 
Do. 1 1,400 1,350 2,750 
Do. 12 1,400 1,200 31, 200 
Do. 21 1,490 1,000 50,400 
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~ Do. 2 1,300 $40 4,230 
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Do. 19 1,309 720 38, 380 
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Do. 2 1,300 150 2,900 
Do. 1 1,300 120 1,420 
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Do.. 1 1,300 * 75 1,375 
Do... 2 1,300 30 2,660 
Bo. 1 1,300 20 1,320 
Doses. 8 1,200 1,200 19, 200 
Do..... 15 1,200 1,000 33,000 
0. 3 ante Sr 17 1,200 900 35,700 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Young, one 
of its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 175. An act to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1915, and for prior years, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 3700. An act for the relief of John McW. Ford. 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION MILT. 


The committee resumed its session. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Restricting the sale of opium, etc.: For expenses to enforce the pro- 
visions of the act approved December 17, 1914, entitled “An act to 
provide for the registration of, with collectors of internal revenue, and 
to impose a special tax upon, all persons who produce, import, manu- 
facture, compound, deal » dispense, sell, distribute, or give nway 
opium or cocoa leaves, their salts, derivatives, or preparations, and for 
other purposes,” Including the employment of agents, deputy collectors, 
inspectors, chemists, assistant chemists, clerks, and messengers in the 
field and in the Bureau of Internal Revenue in the District of Columbia, 
to be appointed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, and for the purchase of such 
supplies, equipment, mechanical devices, and other articles as may be 
necessary for use in the District of Columbia and the several collection 
2320000 including not to exceed $4 per diem in lieu of subsistence, 

25, . 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. With respect to the opium item, was there 
any testimony before the committee showing that there was an 
increase in the use of narcotics? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There were no statements made 
as to increase, except in a general way showing that there was 
a need for an additional number of employees, I will state to 
the gentleman that the commissioner stated: 

Many requests from various parts of the country are received asking 
that assistance be rendered in 3 traffic in narcotic drugs, and 
this condition has been intensified due to congestion in the cities and 
elsewhere on account of war conditions. 

I think that answers the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It does; but I would like the 
gentleman to listen to this brief statement. I have been in- 
formed the opium and drug habit has been on the increase, and 
particularly in some of the large cities and within the environ- 
ments thereof, and it has been charged that this increase has 
come along very largely in consequence of the prohibitory Iaws 
with respect to the sale of liquor. Is there any testimony before 
the committee along that line? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There was not. The committee 
made no inquiry along that line, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. A very careful and con- 
scientious judge of my city has indicated recently that there 
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has been an increase in the number of addicts who appear be- 


fore him. I have been informed also that there have been in- 
creased activities in the department. 

Now, Philadelphia is a large city and prohibition has not yet 
Struck it. But if the dope habit is growing : 

Mr. LINTHICUM. How large is Philadelphia? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is about four times the size 
of Baltimore. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Baltimore has nearly a million people. 
What is the size of Philadelphia? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is still growing, and the 
suggestion is that a great many of these addicts are coming 
from suburbs like Baltimore to Philadelphia. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. They do not have to come over there 
for wet goods. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. .They do not; but they drift 
into Baltimore for wet goods from dry territory, and after 
smoking a few cigarettes and taking a cocktail they get into 
the opium habit. 

I am satisfied to vote for a larger appropriation to stamp out 
this evil, but I want to call the attention of the committee to 
the fact that the reports indicate that the habit is growing. 
How do they get this stuff? It may be due'to a lack of vigilance 
on the part of the officers charged with the administration of 
the antinarcotic law, or it may be that the law itself is ineffi- 
cient. At any rate, it is a serious problem and one that affects 
the morale of our communities. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I will state that there was a very large 
percentage of our population addicted very largely to nar- 
coties in the South—the colored people—and the addiction to 
drugs has been very greatly diminished by the passage of this 
law, notwithstanding the fact that we have made that territory 
bone dry at the same time. It was a great scourge amongst 
the colored people, and it has been very materially reduced. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I Will. 

Mr. MBEKER. I wanted to know whether or not the gentle- 
man would like to say here now that the illicit distilling is de- 
creasing in his territory? 

12 — STEVENSON. I do not think it is increasing in my ter- 
ritory. 

Mr. MEEKER. You are willing to let that statement stand, 
are you? 

Mr. STEVENSON. It is not increasing, but it is because of 
the vigilance of the officers. The cupidity of the human family 
would make it increase if we did not catch the offenders, but we 
catch them down there. 

Mr. MEEKER. I wanted to get you on record as to that. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. I hope the enforcement may be 
brought about as effectively in one section of the country as it 
is in another. 

I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to discon- 
tinue the offices of the assistant treasurers at Baltimore, Boston, Chi- 
eago, Cincinnati, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and 
San Francisco within six months after the President shall have pro- 
claimed the termination of the existing state of war between the 
United States and Germany; and section 3595 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States is repealed from and after the discontinuance 
of the said offices. The Secretary of the Treasury further is authorized 
to retain only such of the employees in the offices of the assistant 
treasurers as may be necessary to safeguard the property and funds of 
the United States and to transfer to Washington to the office of the 
Treasurer of the United States such others as in his ju ent may be 
necessary in connection with the discontinuance of the said offices. 


Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on the 
paragraph. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. On what ground? 

Mr. IGOE. I make the point that it changes existing law. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, is the gentle- 
man from Missouri IMr. Idon!] intending to make a speech on 
this subject? 

Mr. IGOE. I think the point of order is so well taken and 
so apparent that I did not suppose it was necessary to argue 
the matter. I suppose the chairman will oppose the point of 
order. 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. I think so. This amendment, I 
insist, is in order under the so-called Holman rule, since it 
serves to retrench expenditures. I am not going to discuss the 
matter at any length, because I recognize the fact that the pres- 
ent Chairman has heretofore had occasion to construe that rule 
and its application and has delivered a very able opinion upon 
the subject, which will be found in the Manual, on page 507. 
The Chairman is recognized as one of the very ablest parliamen- 
tarians of this body, and therefore it is not necessary for me 


to do more than call attention to this ruling. This ruling, if 
the Chair pleases, was made on an amendment offered to the 
military appropriation bill by the chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, who at that time was Mr. Hay, of Vir- 
ginia, by which he sought to reduce the number of Cavalry 
regiments from 15 to 10, there being nothing in the bill to show 
that it meant retrenchment of expenditures except the fact 
that the number of regiments was reduced from 15 to 10. As 
I have stated, the Chairman acting then as he is now, de- 
livered an exhaustive opinion upon the subject, in which he 
held that it was not necessary for the bill to show specifically 
upon its face that it did serve to retrench expenditures. I quote 
from a portion of that opinion, as follows: 


The words “amounts of money covered b 
to the amounts specifically appropriated by the bill but to the amounts 
required under the different heads or items of expense to which the bill 
relates. And if the necessary effect of an amendment is to reduce, in 
the operation of the departments or bureaus for which appropriations 
are made, the amount otherwise required for any one or more heads 
or items of expense, then a retrenchment has been effected by a reduc- 
tion of the amounts of money covered by the bill. 


And further on the Chair said: 


But it is not necessary for this conclusion of reduction to be estab- 
Hshed with the rigor and severity of a mathematical demonstration. 
It is enough if the amendment, in the opinion of the Chair, will fairly 
operate by its own force to retrench expenditures in one of the three 
ways indicated. This result must be a necessary result, not a con- 
jectural result or a problematical result. 


Mr. COADY. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. In just a moment. 
I quote further: 


It is true that, having reference to the difference of minds, one chair- 
man might hold that retrenchment would be the necessary result of 
an amendment, while another chairman or the committee on appeal 
might be of a different opinion. But this is inevitable. 

Clearly, Mr. Chairman, if this amendment is adopted it will 
result in a reduction of more than $600,000 in expenditures, be- 
cause that is the sum that is appropriated for these nine Sub- 
treasuries. 

Mr. COADY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. COADY. Where is there any language in that section 
that justifies the gentleman in making the statement that he 
just has made, that it will save $600,000? Does not this section 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to retain all these men? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Not all of them. It authorizes 
him tod retain—— 

Mr. COADY. Such number as he may deem necessary. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Such employees as he may deem 
necessary. 

Mr. COADY. He may deem all of them necessary. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is not the total expense of 
the Subtreasuries. There is the expense of rent, of heat anil 
light, and water, and all those accessories that are necessary to 
maintain them. And, in addition to that, there is the specific 
saving of the salaries of nine assistant treasurers, who get $4,500 
each. 

Mr. COADY. Not necessarily so. The Secretary of the Trens- 
ury may deem it necessary to employ more men, and he would 
be authorized to do it under that section. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This section refers to civil-service 
employees, It does not refer to the nine assistant treusurers 
who are appointed by executive authority. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. COADY. Is it not true that most of these Subtreasuries 
are in Government buildings? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Probably all of them are. 

Mr. COADY. ‘Then how would it save rent and light and heat 
and janitor service if they are in Government buildings? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If they were not needed for this 
purpose, they could be used for some other purpose, and such 
expenses would be charged to other appropriations and not to 
this. 

Mr. COADY: That is a mere speculation. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And if they were vacated they 
would not need light, heat, and water. But I am willing to 
waive that, if it disturbs the gentleman, and rest it upon the 
statement that the adoption of this amendment would absolutely 
save the Government the salaries of nine assistant treasurers 
at $4,500 a year each. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. DUPRE. I want to know when will the saving take 
place? Do you know when six months after the war will be? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I hope very soon. I can not state 
exactly, 


the bill“ refer not only 
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Mr. DUPRE. I will send you across. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I call attention 
to the fact that every one of these officers is authorized by statu- 
tory law, and that there is a well-known method recognized in 
this House and elsewhere to change statutory law. It is well 
known under the rules that while the Committee on Appropria- 
tions has authority to report appropriations, the power to report 
legislation relating thereto belongs to other committees. In fact, 
if that were the only question, this committee could not change 
existing law in the manner it is proposed to do it here, and 
the point of order must be sustained. These Subtreasuries were 
rental by statute, and when the time came when there was to be 
a change of existing law as to one of them it was changed by 
statute. The original law provided for the creation of offices at 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, New 
Orleans, San Francisco, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 
Every one of those cities has a Subtreasury now, with the single 
exception of Charleston. The Charleston Subtreasury is no 
more, because by a statute brought in here and passed in the 
regular way, and not upon an appropriation bill, the office at 
Charleston was abolished. It was done in the regular way by 
statute. 

Now, that is the first proposition. The point raised by the 
gentleman from ‘Tennessee, however, is that under the Holman 
rule, or Rule XXI, a point of order would not lie, because there 
would be retrenchment of expenses if the committee were to 
accept the amendment as proposed in the bill. I respectfully 
submit to the Chair that no retrenchment of expenses is pro- 
vided for or suggested in the amendment itself; that on the con- 
trary, the objectionable paragraph contemplates action some time 
in the future, after the usual appropriations have been made, 
possibly long after this Congress has adjourned. The bill pro- 
vides for the appropriation of salaries to continue these offices 
in the usuul way and for no actual retrenchment of expenses 
except as some offices may be abolished some time in the future. 

Now, that is the legislative status. What does the committee 
suggest in this paragraph? ‘That after a certain period after the 
close of the war—and the Lord only knows when that will be— 
these offices are to be dispensed with, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is further authorized to do what? To discharge, dis- 
pense with, reduce expenses? No; but to retain only such em- 
ployees in the offices of the assistant treasurers as may be nec- 
essary to safeguard the property and the funds. It contemplates 
a retention of the existing force. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Let the gentleman read a little further, 
nnd he will see that the Secretary of the Treasury is given 
diseretion to transfer the balance of them to Washington, so 
that there will be no saving of employees at all. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I thank the gentleman for 
his suggestion. It provides, as the gentleman says, that the 
rest of the employees may be transferred to similar service in 
Washington. 

Now, where is the saving of expense? The gentleman from 
‘Tennessee suggests it may be in rent. On the contrary, rather 
than a saving of expense in rent, where there is no rent to pay, 
the Government being already in the possession of the property, 
the Government will then actually lose money because of the 
expense incurred in keeping the abandoned premises in order. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman point out any 
authority to retain the assistant treasurers? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I point to the statutory law 
creating them. Here is an act of Congress providing that 
Assistant Treasurers of the United States shall be appointed 
by the President from time to time at the following places, 
and they are to be confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That section is repealed by this 
amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I know; and I contend that the 
gentleman has no right to bring in here a repealer of an existing 
statute on an appropriation bill. That is the very point I make. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The very fact that it is repealed 
shows that the adoption of the amendment will dispense with 
nine places at $4,500 each. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania, I answer that by saying that 
the gentleman has provided for every one of those officials under 
this bill. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. These appropriations will neces- 
sarily be inoperative. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
theless provided for them. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman contends that we will have 
a saving in the matter of rent if we close up these offices. I 
contend that instead of having a saving we will have to employ 


But the gentleman has never- 
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other watchmen and other caretakers, and that therefore there 
will be an actual expense to the Government by reason of closing 
these offices. 

But I contend that there will be no saving, for other reasons. 
The gentleman has very cleverly quoted the present Chairman 
as passing upon a point of order on a previous occasion. What 
did the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS], the present 
Chairman, suy in connection with the proposition he passed 
upon then? He said that the amendment, in itself a complete 
piece of legislation, must operate ex proprio vigore to effect a 
reduction of expenditure; that the reduction must appenr as u 
necessary result; that it must be apparent to the Chair that 
the amendment will operate of its own force to effect a reduc- 
tion. 

Now, if it is not apparent to the Chair that there will be a 
reduction, whose word does he take for it? Does he take the 
word of the gentleman from Tennessee, who says it will save 
in rental, or does he take the word of the Efficiency Commis- 
sion, which recommends this change? Or does he take the word 
of the Secretary of the Treasury? Or, instead of taking the 
word of the board or the Secretary of the Treasury, will he 
require that “it must be apparent to the Chair” himself, as 
he indicated in the decision quoted by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, that there is an actual retrenchment? d 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania a question which is, of course, vital to the deter- 
mination of the point of order: What would be the effect of this 
paragraph, should it remain in the law, upon the offices at the 
point designated; will they or not remain after this law is 
passed? : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The establishments would re- 
main at the expense of the United States. They would be va- 
cated, and the Government would have to care for them, and 
the employees would probably be transferred to other posi- 
tions—except for new caretakers. 

The CHAIRMAN, That is what the Chair is trying to ascer- 
tain with respect to the offices of the assistant treasurers; would 
there be. in the gentleman's judgment, still assistant treasurers 
at these points? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
would not be assistant treasurers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then, the effect of it would be to ubolish 
the office of assistant treasurer. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There is no suggestion of the 
abolition of them now, but sometime in the future, perhaps after 
two or three Congresses—six months after the close of the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not bringing up the question 
of time. The Chair is looking at the bill as enacted into law. 
If enacted into law, the assistant treasurers at some time will 
be abolished? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
Ie war, whenever that may be. 
forth in the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The effect will be that six months after 
the war is ended the offices will be abolished? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That would be the effect of it. 

The CHAIRMAN, Then, that is agreed to as far as the cou- 
struction of the paragraph is concerned. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. As to that I desire to be heard 
further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not intimating any opinion, 
but he is trying to get at the agreed facts. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Is it the gentleman's opinion that if an- 
other year should elapse and the war still be going on and these 
treasurers are still in existence, would it not be necessary to 
bring in an appropriation for the Subtreasuries, and would it uot 
be necessary to repeat the language in this paragraph? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It would be necessary to bring 
in new appropriations for the Subtreasuries, because they would 
not be abolished if the war continues over another Congress, 
There could be no saving in that. 

Mr. VARE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes, 

Mr. VARE. Assuming that these employees would be trans- 
ferred to Washington to the Treasury Department, which is 
already crowded, is it not fair to presume that there would have 
to be additional floor space? 

Mr. MOOKE of Pennsylvania. Either that or a waste of ex- 
isting floor space, and that would be a charge against the Gov- 
ernment, 

Mr. VARE. Is not that an increase of expense? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. I am trying to impress 
that on the Chair. Who is going to decide the question whether 
there is a retrenchment under the Holman rule? No one can 


Of course, if abolished there 


Six months after the end of 
That is the condition set 
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tell when the retrenchment is to take place, following the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Massachusetts, and it may not 
take place until subsequent Congresses have continued the 
appropriation in order to perpetuate the offices as now provided 
by statute. Who is to determine whether there is to be a re- 
trenchment? We can not accept wholly the statement of the 
gentleman from Tennessee, and I question whether the Chair, in 
view of his own ruling, would attempt to decide this question 
for himself. r 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. There is no presumption either 
of law or of fact that war will ever end, is there? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; no one can tell. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Some wars have lasted 5 years, 
some 10 years, and one war lasted 30 years. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We hope this one will not last 
that long. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is anything more indefinite than 
that, and can you say that such a law, if passed, will curtail the 
expenses of the Government, when you can not tell within 5, 10, 
or 30 years when the war is going to end? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am making that contention. 

I wish to call the attention of the Chair to such language as we 
have as to the probable retrenchment of expenses. The Chair 
stated that “it must be apparent to the Chair”; there must be 
something to convince the Chair on that point. Where does this 
proposition originate? Who brought it in? We have the report 
of the Bureau of Efficiency. It is a lengthy report, covering a 
great many pages, and also covers a great many points that the 
gentleman from Tennessee does not refer to in his objection to 
the point of order. The Bureau of Efficiency states this: 
In the opinion of the Bureau of Efficiency, however, the secking of 
other employment should be optional and not necessary. The bureau 
states that it would be wrong to drop any of these men or women from 
the Day roll unless they go of their own volition; that they ought to 
be re ed in the service either in Washington or * although 
it might — economical to drop some of them. 

Hence we have the suggestion from the body making the 
proposition that everybody to be abolished shall be retained. 
What did the Secretary of the Treasury say upon this question? 
He is the one officer of the Government most concerned. He has 
the direction of these officials in the Subtreasury and the Sub- 
treasuries come under his control. Is the Chair to be influenced 
solely by the statement of the Bureau of Efficiency, which makes 
the recommendation of the abolition, that they propose to retain 
everybody? Let us see what the Secretary of the Treasury says 
on this very point. 

Mr. McAdoo, in a letter to the Speaker of the House, received 
December 6, 1916, a long letter defending these Subtreasuries 
and going into detail as to their usefulness to the country and 
their serviceableness to the Treasury of the United States, 
among other things, said: 

It will be seen that the cost of maintainin 
ing the Subtreasury gaa as Fe 1 is y Bl one-hundredth of 
per cent, approximately, on total transactions involved—an — 
significant sum com oe ‘basen grr the important service 

erformed, and the conveniences afforded to the public. Aside from 
ew York, the cost of maintaining the other eight Subtreasuries is 
$847,416.88, which is a comparatively small sum to pay for the service 


these institutions, cor” 


and convenience they provi If these institutions were abolished the 
total cost of = ra ng e = would not be saved, as a counter expendi- 
by the ce of 8 in Washington resul 


m the 
creased work that would be upon that office would entailed. 


Mr. Chairman, I respectfully submit that the best witness as 
to whether we are going to save money is the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and he states here emphatically that there would be 
no saving, that the cost which apparently would be saved would 
be entailed on another branch of the service perhaps in aggra- 
vated form. But the Secretary is not done with that. He goes 
on further and says: 

Aside from the custod 


Subtreasuries perform a 
exchanges of 2 


of the trust funds of the Government, the 
3 hA y useful service to the public in maki 

money and coin where needed, an 
reducing the cost and . shipments of reget and coin’ from 
a common center. It is necessary to ee the facilities and con- 
veniences provided by the Subtreasuries in the large centers of busi- 
ness in the eountry, such as the cities in which the Subtreasuries are 
now located. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Has the Secretary of the Treasury joined in 
the report of the Bureau of Efficiency? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. He certainly has not, so far as 
this letter would indicate. Now I come to that section of the 
Secretary’s statement on this question which I think is vital 
and answer thoroughly the Bureau of Efficiency and the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. Secretary McAdoo says: 

It has been su 2 50 ae the Subtreasuries are merely conveniences 
and not necessi t their duties pe be performed entirely 
by the Treasury in Washington, This is in a sense true, but the cont 


of handling all the business from a common center in a country so 
extensive as the United States on ht be greater than the expense of 
the Subtreasury system, whereas the delays and inconveniences which 
the public wen have to suffer might prove a very serious handicap 
upon business. 

Can there any better testimony than that? I submit, first, 
that the Committee on Appropriations can not change existing 
law in this way, and, second. I submit there will be no re- 
trenchment such as is contemplated by the Holman rule if this 
paragraph remains in the bill. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, it is very distasteful for me to 
engage in a discussion upon a parliamentary question like 
this, because there are certain professional “sharps” around 
here who monopolize this particular form of legislative diver- 
sion, and I have never aspired to a place in that galaxy; but 
I merely want to stress this aspect of the case. I am willing 
to concede that under the amendment, if it should be enacted 
into law, there will be a reduction to the extent of the salaries 
of the assistant treasurers who will be eliminated, though 
their salaries may possibly be spent in the increased salaries 
of additional clerks to handle the work that the assistant treas- 
urers have heretofore performed. The point I want to make 
and impress upon the mind of the Chair is this, that it is not 
within his power to tell whether that event will ever take 
place, whether a particular time within his knowledge or fore- 
sight or within a date reasonably to be fixed can be antici- 
pated from the amendment that the committee now presents. 
It says what? ‘That six months after the President’s procla- 
mation of peace the assistant treasurers shall be abolished and 
their salaries eliminated. When is that to take place? Can 
the Chair tell whether within the life of this Congress, whether 
within the fiscal year for which these appropriations are to be 
made, such a “consummation so devoutly to be wished” as the 
arrival of peace and six months thereafter will come to pass? 
Therefore may not the Chair reasonably take into considera- 
tion the satisfaction to his own mind that he must have that 
a retrenchment will some day take place, bringing such an 
amendment under the Holman rule, before he can hold the 
words of the committee in order? ‘That is all I care to say. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The application of the Holman rule is a 
matter that has been the subject of many rulings, but it seems 
to the Chair that the case under consideration, while not en- 
tirely novel, presents a somewhat unusual aspect of this rule. 

In connection with the Holman rule, it may be said in a pre- 
liminary way that the authorities are agreed that the rule is a 
wholesome one, and therefore proper to be liberally construed. 
Hence if the question presented is difficult of decision under 
that rule, the Chair in case of doubt should resolve that doubt 
in favor of an interpretation which will submit the paragraph, 
or amendment under consideration to the judgment of the 
House, which will thereby be put in a position to pass upon the 
merits of the substantial question in issue. A former Speaker 
of this body announced the canon of construction for the Hol- 
man rule as follows: 

is benefi a and it should 
„5500 ACUC Ii tee intern of TOENE, 
To the same substantial effect Mr. Chairman Crisp: 
The Holman rule is intended to have a beneficial effect upon the 
sury of the United States. If the Chair is in doubt whether an 
amendment is in ome this doubt should be resolved against the point 
of order, for by so doing the Chair works no hardship upon anyone, 
but submits to the committee itself the privilege of g upon the 
If the committee favor it, then a majority wa oe a t it. 
It 2 majority is opposed to it, then that majority can reject it. 
ual House Rules, 1918, p. 505.) 

If the contention that the paragraph under consideration was 
in order, rested exclusively upon the ground that it effected a 
reduction in the amounts of money covered by the bill, the 
Chair would be constrained to sustain the point of order raised 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. Plainly the 
paragraph will not necessarily reduce the amounts covered by 
the bill, since the provision relating to the offices proposed to be 
abolished, may not take effect within the periods for which this 
bill makes appropriations. 

There is no effective proposition to reduce the amounts cov- 
ered by this bill for the obvious reason that the reductions 
which the repealing provision will effect, will not of necessity 
occur within the life of the bill which is limited to a duration 
of two fiscal years. There is another feature, however, of 
tha paragraph which has apparently been overlooked, and that 
is the reduction effected in the number of the officers of 
the United States. It seems to be conceded as a matter of 
fact, that this paragraph, if it remains in the bill, will eliminate 
a very definite number of Federal officials, receiving consider- 
able salaries fixed by law. Looking to the Holman rule, as it 
appears in the House Manual, section 21, subsection 2, it will 
be noted that a retrenching amendment, changing existing law, 


amendment. 


1918. 
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will be in order, if it accomplishes any one, of several results. 
The rule is as follows: 

Nor shall any provision in any such bill, or amendment thereto, 
changing existing law, be in order, ote such as being germane to the 
subject matter of the bill, shall retrench expenditures by the reduction 
of the number, and salary of the officers of the United States, by the 
reduction of the compensation of any person paid out of the Treasury 
of the United States, or by the reduction of amounts of money covered 
by the bill. 

As pointed out, it is not possible to bring the paragraph under 
consideration, within the benefit of the last portion of the 
language cited, on account of the uncertainty of the date at 
which the repealing clause of the paragraph will become oper- 
ative. But the rule contains another provision, or head to 
which the paragraph may be related. The Chair in this connec- 
tion will call the attention of the committee to this language of 
the rule: 
except such, as being germane to the subject matter of the bill shall 
retrench expenditures, by a reduction of the number and salaries of 
the officers of the United States. 

The rule does not say at what time this reduction of officers 
shall take place, but that expenditures shall be retro bed by a 
reduction of the number and salary of the officers of ...c United 
States. This reduction may be effected eo instanti, or at some 
future date. The one thing needful is that the reduction of the 
number and salaries of Federal officials shall be effected. Now 
a very definite number of Federal officials and incidental sal- 
aries will be eliminated if this paragraph is retained in the bill. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair permit an inter- 
ruption? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. IGOR. The section cited in the proposition of the com- 
mittee is section 3595 of the Revised Statutes, which simply 
provides that there shall be assistant trensurers appointed 
from time to time at certain cities. Following that there is 
another section—3596—that is not mentioned here, and it says 
that the assistant treasurers shall be entitled to the following 
salaries, and then mentions the places where they are to be 
appointed and the salaries. Now, if section 3595 is repealed 
and section 3596 and subsequent sections still remain the law, 
under those sections assistant treasurers might be appointed 
at the salaries fixed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it the contention of the gentleman, in 
point of fact—the Chair desires to get the facts straight—that 
if this paragraph remains in the bill there will still be assistant 
treasurers at the indicated cities? : 

Mr. IGOR. My contention is, under section 3596 and subse- 
quent sections assistant treasurers are still authorized and 
their salaries fixed and the cities designated. 

The CHAIRMAN. In other words, this paragraph, as it 
remains in the bill will not abolish the assistant treasurers? 

; ae That is my contention, that they can still be con- 
tinued. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the statement of the chairman 
of the committee on that proposition? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Section 3595 is the section which 
confers upon the President the authority to appoint assistant 
treasurers. That is the particular section which was repealed 
when the Subtreasury at Charleston was discontinued, 

Mr. IGOE. Was not the section amended? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that the 
amendment proposed now for the first time repeals section 
3595? If the Chair will permit, section 3595 provides as follows: 

There shall be assistant treasurers of the United States appointed 
from time to time by the President, by and with the porte 4 of the 
Senate, to serve for the term of four years, as follows— 

And then they are enumerated, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That answers the Chair’s ques- 
tion. When we repeal that section there shall be no assistant 
treasurers, and there will be none if we repeal the particular 
section which is the only authority there is for them. 

Mr. IGOE. The only thing it says is that they shall be np- 
pointed and confirmed by the. Senate, and in section 3596 it 
authorizes and fixes the salaries, 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the Chair will permit as to the facts. 
Section 3595 provides: - $ 

There shall be assistant treasurers of the United States, appointed 
from time to time by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to serve for the term of four years, as follows: One at 
Boston, one at New York, one ~t Philadelphia, one at Baltimore, one at 
Charleston, one at New Orleans, one at St. Louls, one at San Francisco, 
one at Cinicinnati, cae at Chicago. 

Now, the repeal of this section takes away any law for such 
assistant treasurers at such places, 

Mr. MOORS of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not true a statute was 
enacting repealing the law as to Charlesten when Charleston 
was discontinued 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
medium of an appropriation bill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. ‘The authorization in reference to Charleston 
Was repealed some time ago. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Was it because confirmation 
was required of the Senate? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No. Now, the law as it exists to-day, the 
only law that makes possible these assistant treasurers at these 
particular places, is section 8595. If that law should be taken 
off the statute book there would be no law authorizing such 
assistant treasurers at any such places. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is very glad to have had the 
sections cited, called to his attention. This citation will serve 
to keep the Recorp straight. Section 3595 provides that there 
shall be assistant treasurers at certain designated places. Sec- 
tion 3596 determines the salaries for these officers. Very well. 
If the paragraph under consideration repeals the law providing 
for the assistant treasurers at the places indicated, how can it 
be argued that salaries can be paid to nonexistent officers. The 
shadow follows the substance. If the office falls, the officer and 
the salary falls with it. All that the next section in succes- 
sion proposes to do, is provide salaries for the officers authorized 
by the preceding section. The section fixing the salaries of the 
assistant treasurers is of importance, in the determination of 
the point of order. It affords the most positive and reliable 
information as to the extent of the salary reductions effected by. 
the paragraph to which the point of order is directed. Look- 
ing to the first section cited and then to the section which pro- 
vides the salaries for the officers created by the first section, it 
is easy to determine precisely the aggregate amount of reduc- 
tion of official salaries effected by the paragraph under dis- 
cussion, should it be retained in the bill by the action of the 
committee. As to the right of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to submit a repealing provision germane to the subject 
matter of the bill and retrenching expenditures by reducing 
the number and salaries of Federal officials, the Chair is con- 
tent to rest his ruling upon the precedents afforded by numer- 
ous decisions construing the Holman rule. Judge Crisp ren- 
dered a very interesting and instructive opinion in this con- 
nection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the Chair will permit me to 
call attention to the ruling of Judge Crisp, he ruled on a case 
preceding the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS], in a 
case somewhat similar to this, and he said: 

The Chair is of the opinion that it does not reduce the amount of 
money covered by the bil 

In other words, there was a distinction there which pertained 
to a bill as of that time and here where a provision pertains 
to the future and is indefinite. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair has sought to point out that 
this paragraph can not be sustained on the ground that it 
reduces the amounts covered in this bill. But the Chair has 
also endeavored to point out as a part of his ruling that the 
paragraph can be sustained under another head, or portion 
of subsection 2 of Rule XXI. The language of that portion 
defines precisely how the retrenchment of expenditures may be 
effected, namely by a reduction of the number and salary of 
Federal officials. In order to qualify so to say, under that 
language, it is only necessary to show first that the number of 
Federal officials has been reduced, second that salaries of these 
officials have also been reduced, Retrenchment of expenditures 
is established, by the mere fact of reduction in the number and 
salaries of the officers of the United States, The subsection 
reads: 

Which shall retrench expenses by the reduction of the number and 
salary of the officers of the United States. 


The repealing language of the paragraph provides a very dis- 
tinct reduction in the number and salaries. of officers of the 
United States. Should this bill become a law, it will be possible 
to state very definitely the number of officers that will be elimi- 
nated, and the consequent reduction in salaries that will be 
effected. There is no doubt in the mind of the Chairman, and 
I suppose none on the part of any member of the committee, that 
this paragraph, once enacted into law, will abolish all of the 
offices provided for in section 3595, and at the same time climi- 
nate the salaries fixed for these oflices by section 3596. 

This being so, this paragraph, in the very language of the 
Holman rule, will retrench expenditures, and, retrenching ex- 
penditures, it thereby becomes in order. 


It was not done through the 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Will the Chair permit me to make a sug- 
gestion? . 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. RUSSELL. As I understand, in order to make the repeal 
of this statute permissible in this bill it must appear that the 
paragraph is-germane, and it must also appear that the com- 
mittee reporting this to the House has jurisdiction of that 
subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The paragraph must be germane ro the 


subject matter of the bill and retrench expenditures in the. 


manner provided. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Now, the Chair states this statute can prop- 
erly be repealed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That might be true, and still it might not be 
germane and proper in this bill, because it occurs to me if this 
statute is repealed by an independent bill, the bill ought to come 
from some other committee and not the Committee on Appro- 
priations. And under the rule in the Holman case it must be 
germane, and it must appear that it is a subject matter over 
which the committee has jurisdiction. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, If the Chair will permit, that 
is only under the requirements under which the committee can 
offer amendments. The Chair, as I understood, was discussing 
that part of the Holman rule which permitted not only the com- 
mittee but any Member of the House to suggest an amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The same rule applies. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair apprehends the point suggested 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Russet], but I call his 
attention to the fact that if his point is well taken the appro- 
priation Committee could never effect any change of law, what- 
ever might be the amount of reduction secured by the change. 

Mr. DUPRE. And should never. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the right of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to propose repealing provisions in an appropriation bill 
has been sustained. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Can not any Member from the 
floor of the House, who is not a member of the committee hay- 
ing the bill in charge, offer an amendment, which would re- 
trench expenditures by the reduction of the number and salaries 
of officers in the United States, to any bill to which that might 
be germane? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will make answer by referring 
once more to the positive law of the House to the effect that a 
provision in an appropriation bill changing existing law shall 
not be in order, unless being germane to the subject matter of 
the bill, it shall retrench expenditures in one of the ways pro- 
vided. 

Mr. Chairman Crisp has ruled on this precise question on 
March 14, 1916, in a decision reported in the House Manual on 
page 502. The legislative, judicial and executive bill was under 
consideration, and the ruling was upon an amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Borranp]: This amendment 
in substance provided for a reduction in the number of persons 
in the classified service, to be effective on or before June 30, 
1917, and effected certain changes in existing law. The point 
of order was made that the amendment proposed legislation, 
and therefore was out of order on an appropriation bill. The 
Chair first proceeded to determine whether the amendment was 
germane, and in that connection used the following language: 


The bill before the House is the legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation bill, Tseung generally with the salaries of officers and 
employees of the United States Government. In the main this is the 
9 bill which carries the salaries for the officers and em- 
ployees of the Government. The amendment seeks to deal with a cer- 
tain number of the employees of the Government. and the Chair thinks 
the amendment proposing a new section, dealing with a certain class of 
Government employees, is germane to the bill. * * The amendment 
clearly reduces the salaries tu be paid out of the Treasury. The Chair 
is clearly of opinion that where an amendment is offered reducing the 
number of salaries paid out of the Treasury, coupled with legislation, 
that legislation to be in order must be connected up with, related to, 
or logically follow from the part of the amendment, reducing the 
number of employces. or the amounts of money covered by the bill. 
The Chair can not escape the conclusion that if you reduce the number 
of clerks, the business of the Government will require those remaining 
in the service to work BS hours. The Chair thinks the legislation 
naturally and logically follows the provision reducing the number of 
clerks. 


The principles of this decision and of other decisions quoted by 
Judge Crisp may be readily applied to the case in hand. The 
same bill is under consideration. It deals with the salaries of 
these assistant treasurers. In part they are the subject mat- 
ter of the bill. The repealing language of the paragraph will 
eliminate these officers and their salaries. It deals with officers 
to which the bill relates, and for whom it will make appropria- 
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tions, so long as the offices are in existence. It proposes to 
change the law which affords the very offices that will be filled 
by the assistant treasurers, until the offices themselves are 
abolished. Hence the amendment, that is the repealing and 
reducing language is germane to a bill which proposes to appro- 
priate for these officers. It is not only germane, but it re- 
trenches expenditures in the very manner contemplated by the 
rule, that is by reducing the number and salaries of Federal 
officials. Being both germane, and retrenching expenditures, it 
is in order. It is not material that the officers will be abolished 
in future. The rule does not require them to be abolished 
eo instanti. It is enough that they will be abolished at some 
sufticiently definite date. The abolition effects the retrenchment. 

Mr. DUPRE. Will the Chairman permit? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. DUPRE. If the matter was an original proposition, and 
a bill on this subject were offered, and the present occupant of 
the chair, one of the most distinguished and learned in this 
whole body, had the disposition of the measure, would he refer 
it to the Committee on Appropriations, the Committee on Ways 
and Means, or say, the Committee on Banking and Currency? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not necessary to answer that question. 
The Committee on Appropriations is not incapacitated from offer- 
ing n repealing section effecting a reduction of expenditures. 
A ruling to the contrary would in substance mean, that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations could never bring itself within the 
Holman rule, since that rule contemplates legislation upon an 
appropriation bill, provided it is germane, and retrenches ex- 
penditures. The Committee on Appropriations has no general 
jurisdiction to enact legislation. It is concerned exclusively with 
appropriations. In order that it may come within the provisions 
of the Holman rule, and enact legislation, it must appear that 
the proposed legislation is related to the subjects for which the 
committee appropriates, and if enacted will reduce expenditures. 

Mr. DUPRE. Why would the Chair view it from that stand- 
point, even for the first time? 

The CHAIRMAN. For that matter, I am not trying to view 
this situation for the first time. I have ruled on it several times, 
and do not think that it is a just interpretation or construction 
of the Holman rule, to say that it contemplates under certain 
conditions, that an amendment proposing new legislation is in 
order, and then so construe the rule, as to make it impossible 
for any amendment reported by the committee, and containing 
legislation, to be in order. 

Now, so far as the suggestions of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and the merits of the paragraph are concerned, the Chair 
can not take them into consideration in passing on the point 
of order. The only thing proper to be considered is, whether 
this paragraph is within the principle of the Holman rule. The 
Chair thinks it is, and overrules the point of order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Mr. Chairman, I want to see if 
we can not agree upon time to dispose of this question, It 
seems to me it ought not to take all the afternoon, I would like 
to know if we can not agree upon 30 minutes. 

Mr. DUPRE. I will be very glad to join with the gentleman 
in an effort of that kind to limit debate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have a couple 
of minutes, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
are nine cities. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Does that mean—— 

Mr. MOORS of Pennsylvania. That means a fight, I suppose. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentlemen who are op- 
posed to this provision agree to limit the time to five minutes 
in opposition? That is five minutes for each Subtreasury city. 

Mr. DUPRE. There are 17 Members from the city of New 
York alone. I will agree to that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. How much time does the gen- 
tleman suggest? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I was thinking that gentlemen 
would agree to 30 minutes, or 45 minutes in all. Can we not 
agree upon an hour, 30 minutes for and 80 minutes against? 

Mr. COADY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Les. 

Mr. COADY. Suppose that this section was stricken out. 
Does the gentleman then, after that, propose to offer an amend- 
ment providing for each of these cities? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, That is a stream that we will 
cross when we come to it. 

Mr. COADY. I want to know that for the purpose of fixing 
the time. I thick in that case we ought to have more time. 
Will the gentleman agree upon 45 minutes to a side? 


Gentlemen, bear in mind there 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will not the gentleman agree to 
an hour, half an hour on a side? I submit that we ought to 
dispose of this matter to-day. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
cut my own. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. That is, 40 minutes to a side. 

Mr. COADY. Do you mean the Republican side or those in 
favor of the motion? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. Those in favor of the motion 
to strike out. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that 1 hour and 20 minutes be allowed for debate, to be 
equally divided for and against the paragraph, the time to be 
controlled by the Chair. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I must ask the gentleman to 
raise that five minutes, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I adopted the suggestion made by 
the gentleman himself, who said he would agree to 40 minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Very well. I will cut my own. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman has already made 
a very able speech. 

Mr. DUPRE. I hope that will go in the Rxconp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that the debate on this paragraph close in 
80 minutes, 40 minutes on a side, the time to be equally divided 
between those favoring and those opposing. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. My suggestion was that the time 
be equally divided for and against the proposition, under the 
control of the Chair, so that if it should happen that 40 minutes 
was not desired the Chair would control it. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman so ar- 
tangat his request as to say that the vote be taken at a particular 

me 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the time be limited to 80 minutes, 40 minutes to be 
controlled by myself and 40 by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Vare], a member of the committee. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I object to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 

- mous consent that the time be limited to 80 minutes, 40 minutes 
to be controlled by himself and 40 minutes by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. VARE]. ` 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Reserving the right to object, I would 
like to know if I conld get a little time on this. I would like 
five minutes. I had an understanding with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], but I have none with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Vare}. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In view of the request, I will 
withdraw and leave it to my colleague [Mr. VARE]. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman. as I understand it, the 40 minutes 
contemplates that there shall be 5 minutes to a city. In my 
opinion that is a very insignificant portion of time for each of 
these great cities to devote to such a very important proposition. 
However, if this motion prevails, if the gentleman from Mary- 
land represents one of the cities 

Mr. LINTHICUM. No; my colleague [Mr. Coapy] must have 
some time, because the Subtreasury is in his district. 

Mr. VARE. I agree that five minutes to a city is a very 
limited time to devote to such an important subject. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I object to it unless Baltimore shall have 
more than five minutes. 

Mr. WALSH. It is impossible to satisfy individual Members. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, what is pending before the House? 

The CHAIRMAN, The motion to strike out the paragraph; 
pet pending that, there is a discussion as to the limitation of 

me. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. What became of the unanimous- 
consent request? - 3 

The CHAIRMAN. There was objection to the 80-minute 
proposition. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Mr. Chairman, I renew my suggestion to the 
gentleman from Tennessee that we agree upon this vote to 
strike out the paragraph at 5 o'clock. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am willing to close the debate 
at 5 o'clock. 

Mr. GOOD. I suggest to the gentleman from Tennessee that 
he had better ask to close debate at quarter to 5, as his com- 
mittee meets at 5 o’clock. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close at 5 o’clock. 

Mr. FESS. That is not in order. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is not in order. We have 
had no discussion on the amendment. 


Make it 40 minutes. I will 
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Mr, GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I understood the Chair to 
say that the motion was in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not rule on any specific 
motion. Does the gentleman submit a motion? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Is my motion in order? - 

The CHAIRMAN. Not until there has been discussion on the 
paragraph. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate a this paragraph and all amendments thereto close at 
5 o’clock. 

The CHATRMAN. And the control of the time to be as it has 
been heretofore? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unan- 
imous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto close at 5 o'clock, the time to be in the control 
of the Chair. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I will cbject to that unless I enn have 
some time. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I have no doubt the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Vane] will yield the gentleman time. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Then I will withdraw my objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will again submit the unan- 
imous-consent request. The unanimous-consent request is this: 
That the debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
shall close at 5 o'clock, the time between the present and 5 
o'clock to be divided in equal portions, one half to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] and the 
other by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Vare]. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

Mr. IGOE rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, the motion to strike out the para- 
graph will mean, if adopted, that all the Subtrensuries will be 
continued as heretofore. A year ago, when the question was 
up, the matter was referred to the Bureau of Efficiency for 
investigation, and that b reau has made its report, recommend- 
ing, first, the immediate suspension of the Subtreasuries nt 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati; and, seeond, the im- 
mediate release of the assistant treasurers at the remaining six 
Subtreasuries; and, finally, the consolidation of the entire Sub- 
treasury system with the Federal reserve bank six months after 
the end of the present war. 

The committee has reported a provision abolishing the Sub- 
treasuries six months after the war ends. The Treasury De- 
partment, through the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. in 
the hearings had before the committee, took the position that at 
this time no legislation of any kind affecting the Subtreasuries 
should be enacted. Ordinarily we find Appropriation Commit- 
tees willing to act upon the suggestion of officials of the Gov- 
ernment who have charge of these particular activities, but in 
this case we find that the recommendation of the Secretary of 
the Treasury and of the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
immediately in charge of the Subtreasuries has been disre- 
garded absolutely and this provision inserted in the bill against 
their recommendations. 

I have not time to read all of this testimony, but the As- 
sistant Secretary was very positive in his statement that it was 
wrong to pass this legislation at this time. I know that the 
committee believe that through the abolition of the Subtreus- 
uries they will be able to save some money, and the Efliciehey 
Bureau in an exhaustive report undertakes to state how much 
money will be saved. But, strange to say, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who is in immediate touch with this 
matter, says that he does not believe that a single cent can be 
saved by any such proposition. 

Furthermore, there is not a statement of a single bank or a 
business man anywhere in the United States in favor of the 
proposition which the committee submits. The Treasury De- 
partment is opposed to it, and I venture to say, from the per- 
sonal knowledge I have of the conditions that exist—and my . 
knowledge is confined to the Subtrensury at St. Leuis—no 
money will be saved by the abolition of that Subtreasury, be- 
cause if that work is turned over to the Federal reserve banks 
they must receive compensation for it. Two officers of the 


Federal reserve bank in St. Louis to-day receive as much 
money as the assistant treasurers and all the employees of the 
St. Louis Subtreasury combined. Even the rent of vault space 
in the city of St. Louis to accommodate the funds now in the 
Subtreasury would cost more than this Government is now pay- 
ing for the operation of the whole Subtreasury system in that 
city. 
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There is an impression that the Subtreasury is a mere con- 
venience for a few banks in the city in which it is located, but 
that is a mistake. The Subtreasury serves not only the banks 
in that city but it serves the banks in the States immediately 
adjoining to it. The banks of 17 States do business through 
the St. Louis Subtreasury. There is nowhere in these hearings 
a statement of a single banker, or a single business house, in 
favor of this proposition, and, on the contrary, the Treasury 
Department is opposed to it. 

The service by the Subtreasuries to the country banks through- 
out the United States can not be as well rendered by any other 
system nor can it be rendered at as small a cost as under the 
present system. The Federal reserve banks are not ready to 
take over this work, and if they do it will be necessary to com- 
pensate them for the work. It is apparent to anyone who has 
studied this matter that it will not result in a saving; but, even 
if it did, that in itself would not justify such action in view 
of the very valuable and necessary service rendered to the 
country banks and business interests generally. The business 
of the country deserves consideration and in a purely govern- 
mental function, such as that performed by the Treasury De- 
partment, it is right and proper that full and complete facilities 
should be supplied the financial and business interests, and the 
best means possible should be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. MEEKER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
have five minutes more. 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

Mr. COADY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, I have read with considerable interest 
the report of this so-called Efficiency Commission. I think the 
word “ efficiency ” as used in connection with that commission 
is a misnomer. It ought to be called the inefficiency commis- 
sion. I think a cursory examination of this report will bear 
me out in my statement in that connection. The recommenda- 
tions made by this commission are absurd. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman has made a motion to strike out 
the last word. The last word is “ offices.” He is discussing 
the Efficiency Commission. I desire to state that I shall make 
this point as often as the motion is made to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. IGOE. Does the gentleman mean during the remainder 
of the Congress? 

Mr. WALSH. During the remainder of this discussion. 

Mr, IGOE. Does not the gentleman think we ought to have 
a quorum here? 

Mr. WALSH. I am perfectly willing. 

Mr, HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Maryland may proceed five minutes out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Maryland may proceed 
five minutes out of order. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COADY. Mr. Chairman, an examination of page 1 of the 
report of the Efficiency Commission shows this language: 

Furthermore, the bureau is convinced that the abolition of the Sub- 
treasuries will effect a large saying to the Government. 

And yet on page 7 of the same report this commission recom- 
mends that this work now performed by the Subtreasuries and 
the important functions and duties now performed by them shall 
be transferred to the Federal reserve banks and to the branches 
thereof. 

Mr. IGOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COADY. Yes. 

Mr. IGOE. Is it not true that the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury states that now we are paying the Federal reserve 
banks for work they are doing on the bond issues? 

Mr. COADY. ‘That is absolutely true. They recommend that 
this work be performed not only by the Federal reserve banks, 
12 in number, but by the branch banks, which are 11 in number, 
thereby transferring the work now performed by 9 offices, so 
thereafter it will be performed by 23 different offices of the 
country. They further recommend in their report that an addi- 
tional employee be provided for in each of the 23 branches. 

Therefore, instead of having the employees now provided 
for in this law in the different Subtreasuries of the city, we 
will have those same employees, barring, of course, the as- 
sistant treasurers and 23 coin clerks, and in addition to that 
there is a certain equipment required in these Subtreasuries. 
We haye nine of these equipments now, and if the recommenda- 
tions of this commission are adopted and enacted into law we 
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will have to obtain 23 of these equipments for 23 cities of the 
United States. Mr. Leffingwell, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, appeared before the Committee on Appropriations, 
and recommended strongly the continuance of these Subtreas- 
uries. On page 448 of the printed report of the hearings had 
on this bill he has this to say: 

The department is not ready to recommend that any be abolished. 
Since the Secretary made his report of a little over a year ago the 
condition of the world's affairs and of the United States has been 
chan by the great war, and the department has been called upon to 
multiply its activities vastly. 
than ever before. 

I know that is true. In our own city of Baltimore from 
February, 1917, until January, 1918, the receipts and disburse- 
ments amounted to over $314,000,000, an increase of $90,000,000 
over the business done there the previous year. That vast 
amount of business in the Subtreasury at the city of Baltimore 
was done at an expense of only $31,500—one one-hundredth of 
1 per cent of the entire business done. The Subtreasury at 
Baltimore meets the needs and necessities of 700,000 people. 
The United States Naval Academy uses it for small coins. 
The proving ground at Aberdeen, a permanent institution, uses 
it. The great shipbuilding plants in Baltimore use it, and 
this amendment provides that these shall be discontinued six 
months after the war. 

Mr. Chairman, these shipbuilding industries will be busy, 
not only 6 months after the war, but for 10 years after the 
war, replacing the ships that have been destroyed and sent to 
the bottom of the ocean. 

Mr. HAMLIN. And if the Baltimore Subtreasury or any of 
them were abolished, you would only save the salary of the 
subtreasurer. 

Mr. COADY. That is true. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The overhead charges would go on. 

Mr. COADY. Yes; and I do not think under the recom- 
mendations of the Bureau of Efficiency we would save those, 
because they recommend additional offices be employed in 23 
different cities of the United States and the salaries of those 
would more than offset the little saving obtained by abolishing 
the offices of subtreasurers. 

The business and financial people of Baltimore who have put 
millions of dollars of their own money in Red Cross work, Y. M.“ 
C. A. work, and K. of C. work, are now asking the Government 
to continue the small annual appropriation of $31,500 for the 
mafntenance of the Baltimore Subtreasury, not for their per- 
sonal benefit but to enable them to serye their customers who 
furnish the money that finances the big industrial plants which 
employ thousands of workmen. These manufacturers need a 
large amount of fractional currency every week for their pay 
rolls, and they obtain it at the Subtreasury. The Baltimore 
Subtreasury serves not only our own community of 700,000 peo- 
ple but it also meets the needs of the people of Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and a part of the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

The figures that I have mentioned demonstrate beyond any 
question the value of the Subtreasury in Baltimore to the com- 
munities it serves. If we transfer the functions of these Sub- 
treasuries to the Federal reserve banks, it will be, in my judg- 
ment, a serious mistake. The Federal reserve banks are now 
overworked, and so are the Subtreasuries. I know that the 21 
men employed in the Baltimore Subtreasury are a hard-worked 
class of men, and that for some time past they have been con- 
stantly employed in the performance of their duties from 9 in 
the morning until 6.30 in the evening. It is inconceivable that 
the force of clerks in Federal reserve banks or any of the Fed- 
eral reserve bank branches could, in addition to their present 
duties, perform the additional work that would be imposed upon 
them if the functions of the Subtreasuries were imposed upon 
them. 5 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I am only going to take a 
few minutes in support of the amendment offered. I was rather 
surprised that the point of order was raised by the distinguished 
chairman of this committee. We discussed this matter in our 
committee. There were not any real sound reasons advanced 
for the abolishing of these Subtreasuries, and I can not gather 
why the gentlemen who have been so unanimous in support of 
practically every proposition to give the present Secretary of 
the Treasury increased powers are now unwilling to take his 
word for it that these Subtreasuries ought not to, be abolished. 
The Assistant Secretary, speaking for Mr. McAdoo, said some- 
thing else before the committee. He said that since the or- 
ganization of the Federal reserve banks the Subtreasuries have 
been actually called upon in the Federal reserve cities to assume 
subsidiary labors for these banks, and that since his own brief 
term of office began his principal burden in connection with the 
Subtreasuries has been to resist the appeals of the Assistant 


The Subtreasuries have had to do more 
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Treasurers for additional assistance. He believed that the 
work of the Subtreasuries had been increased instead of reduced 
by the establishment of the Federal reserve banks. It was diffi- 
cult to resist the appeals of the assistant treasurers for addi- 
tional assistance. 


Yet— 
Said he— 


I had to resist when I felt that there was real merit in those appeals, 
because I knew it was the wish of the Secretary and of your committee 
that reid should not be an increase in the activities of the Sub- 
treasuries, 


Mr. Chairman, I speak in part for the city of Boston, where 
the Subtreasury there takes care of the wants not only of the 
citizens of Boston, but of about 2,000,000 or more of the people 
of Massachusetts. Every business interest in Massachusetts 
stands back of the Subtreasury in my city, and I can not, as I 
said before, for the life of me understand what sound argument 
can be advanced for this committee to produce such a sugges- 
tion as is offered in the bill. Our committee was not unanimous, 
and I do not want the impression to prevail that the entire Com- 
mittee on Appropriations stands back of this report. I can 
recall at least five of us on that committee who did not agree 
to it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that the gentleman has no right to discuss what 
occurred in the committee. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. My good friend, we, the minority, reserved 
our rights and agreed that we would not support this sugges- 
tion of the committee. There was nothing confidential about it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That does not give the gentle- 
man the right to discuss what occurred in the committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. There is nothing sacred about the committee, 
is there? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. No, even though I do happen to be a mem- 
ber of it. 

Mr. RUCKER. Can not a gentleman on the committee say 
he does not agree to what the Efficiency Bureau does? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. If he could not do that, we had all better ad- 
journ and go home, I am tired of this Efficiency Bureau. 

The CHAIRMAN. The general rule is that Members shall not 
bring into the House matters that took place in the committee 
which are likely to bring about a controversy in the House. 

Mr, GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, whether I have the right 
to say it or not, I have said it. I told the committee I would 
say it on the floor of the House. 

Mr. VARE. Is it not the fact that gentlemen desire to be 
extremely courteous to the chairman of the committee and did 
not file a minority report. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Exactly; and my colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania agreed with me, but it was well understood that the com- 
mittee was not unanimous and that the minority would be 
heard from in the discussion. 

Mr. MADDEN. What else could they expect from two such 
agreeable gentlemen? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, we had this fight once be- 
fore, and this branch of Congress overwhelmingly refused to 
abolish these Subtreasuries. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I thought from the beginning of the gen- 
tleman's speech that he was opposed to the continuation of 
these Subtreasuries. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I am afraid that the gentleman has been 
lost in reading a speech which he delivered a few hours ago, 
and is so wrapped up in it that it is hard for him to follow an 
intelligent discussion from any other source. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN, I will say to the gentleman that it is a good 
deal easier to get wrapped up in a thing of that sort than a 
package of sugar these days. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I have been somewhat inter- 
ested in this debate during its short progress. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire what is 
hefore the House. I make the point of order, 

Mr. RUCKER. Iam before the House. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the committee for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to speak for five minutes, Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WALSH. Let us keep the record straight. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I am glad I have the consent 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], because, it 


seems to me, the gentleman from Massachusetts and the Effi- 
ciency Board are running Congress. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is why it is being so economically 
managed. 

Mr. RUCKER. I submit to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts with more grace than I do to the Efficiency Board. My 
colleague from Missouri [Mr. Igor] and the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIYAN] tell us that the 
Secretary of the Treasury, into whose hands we haye placed al- 
most unlimited power by practically unanimous yote, says 
these Subtreasuries ought not to be abolished. But what dif- 
ference does that make now? A certain concern has sprung up 
like a mushroom and named itself “ Efficiency,” and gentlemen 
connected with the Committee on Appropriations consider it 
efficient and whatever that concern says has at least the sup- 
port of some gentlemen of the Committee on Appropriations. 
Now, “ efficiency ” is a pleasing term, it is an euphonious term, 
and, as far as I know, the bureau is self-named. I doubt if any 
gentleman on the Committee on Appropriations has the genius 
to find a name suitable for this magnificent and, pardon me, 
this autocratic aggregation, composed of a few men, who arro- 
gate to themselves the right to say that one department must 
do thus and so, and other great departments of the Government 
shall do nothing, because we, the chairman and members of the 
Efficiency Bureau, acting through the chairman, have arrayed 
our infallible judgment against the combined wisdom and judg- 
ment of all the departments of the Government, and since the 
gentleman’ from Massachusetts [Mr. WarsH] has generously 
permitted me to proceed out of order, I am going to remain out 
of order long enough to say that, so far as I am concerned, the 
Efficiency Bureau has no weight or influence with me. [Ap- 
plause.] I regret to see this great committee, clothed with the 
stupendous power that it has, come in here and attempt to over- 
ride and crush to earth the recommendations of high officials of 
the Government in obedience to the dictations of this great 
efficiency expert, who gladly took a job at $4,000 a year. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER, I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman is aware this Bureau of Effi- 
ntl the child of the Democratic administration now in 
power - 

Mr, RUCKER. Let me say there are so many Democrats in 
the country now that I do not know upon whom to fix the blame, 
but, so far as I am concerned, speaking as a Democrat, I repu- 
diate the suggestion and assure the gentleman that my conduct 
has been honorable. This bureau, however, is of Republican 
origin. It could not claim Democratic paternity—its conduct is 
too objectionable. 

Mr. HOWARD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. I yield. 

Mr. HOWARD. I understand the Efficiency Board and the 
efficiency investigations, out of which this thing grew, were 
originated by Mr. Taft and his administration. 

Mr. RUCKER. I understand the head of the Efficiency Bu- 
reau came from that side of the House. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. I will yield. 

Mr. MEEKER. In reply to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, would not the gentleman be bound to say that accidents 
sometimes occur in the best-regulated families? 

Mr. RUCKER. I want to say to my colleague [Mr. MEEKER] 
the gentleman from Massachusetts did not make an accusation 
against him, and I regret that he deems it necessary to make a 
defense, [Laughter.] Seriously, Mr. Chairman, I believe the 
time has come when the Members of this House ought to assert 
their individual manhood. If this Congress is going to legis- 
late, we ought to legislate without seeking or obeying the 
mandate of the Efficiency Bureau. I am sick and tired of hear- 
ing gentlemen come here and justify their conduct by saying 
that a $4,000-a-year man, who was glad to take a position at 
that price, is now the guardian and director of congressional 
action and the keeper of congressional conscience. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER. I hope the time will come when this thing 
will stop. [Applause.] 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
in 8 

e The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Under what rule are we pro- 


g? 
The CHAIRMAN. Why, we are proceeding under the fiye- 
minute rule. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Under what rule are gentle- 
men selected or preferred for recognition? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is just trying to alternate 
between the different sides of the House and the different sides. 


of the question. The gentleman who now has the floor is a 

member of the committee that reported the bill. 

5 CAMPBELL of Kansas. The Committee on Appropria- 
ions? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. Everybody so far has had to get 
time by unanimous. consent; there has been no motion. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania may be permitted to 
proceed out of order or in order ás he chooses. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous: consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania may pro- 
ceed either in or out of order for five minutes: Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.}] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman, it is very seldom as a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations that I disagree with the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee [Mr. Suertey], for whom 
I have the very highest regard, and likewise concerning the chair- 
man of the subcommittee which reported this bill [Mr. BYRNS 
of Tennessee], and I regret very much that they do not come 
from great centers of business activity wherein they would have 
the opportunity of observing the importance of the great busi- 
ness interests of the community to a much greater extent. be- 
cause that, combined with their great knowledge and ability, 
would make them a tower of strength to the business interests of 
the country by being more familiar with its operation. I have 
listened to the discussion on the floor to-day concerning the 
‘abolishment of these nine Subtreasurers’ offices. It seems to 
me, on the ene hand, we have the report of the Efficiency Com- 
mission recommending the discontinuance of these offices, and, 
on the other hand, we have absolutely no sympathetic favorable 
eonsideration or agreement with the commission from the Sec- 
retary. of the Treasury or the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. : 


Based on their knowledge of the service of this. time-honored 
institution, the various iuterests in Philadelphia which go to 
make up the industrial life of the community and the prosperity 
of the surrounding territory, every business man whom I have 
approached, every commercial organization to whose attention 
this matter has been brought have been loud in their denuncia 
tion of the movement to destroy the Subtreasury system of the 
United States. 

This bill provides that the action should be taken six months 
after the cenclusion of the war, and that the activities of these 
institutions should be transferred to Washington. It is true 
that the Nation is looking to the centralization of authority and 
management, but is it well to make provision for such action in 
a matter where a broader scope of activity will be needed at 
the conclusion of the war? We might devote our attention to 
the better working order of things in the present era of com- 
missions, boards, and committees to scatter broadcast the duties 
of our well-estublished Government. It seems to me that there 
hus been too much legislation to hamper and interfere with 
business, 

I have in my possession a letter from the Philadelphia. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in which Ernest T. Trigg, the president of 
that body. declares the Philadelphia Subtreasury. performs. im- 
portant functions in the commercial, industrial, and banking life 
of this community.” I have another from Alfred E. Burke, 
chairman of the finance committee of the Manufacturers’ Club 
of Philadelphia, in which he says that the“ Subtreasury has been 
of immense value to the business and banking interests of the 
city of Philadelphia, and that the removal of the same would be 
nothing short of a calamity.” 

T eould mention another from Emil Albrecht, president of the 
Philadelphia Bourse, where he says, The Subtreasury here is of 
great assistance both to the Government and to the Federal re- 
serve bank in the operation of Government work.” And, mark 
you, gentlemen, these men, members of the three great commer- 
cial institutions and associations in the city of Philadelphia, 
are doing Government work second to none in any city in the 
United States. Is their “will” to be set aside for the recom- 
mendations of a committee on investigation, whose very report 
shows a narrow view on the subject at its best? 

It is useless to go through the large list of banks and bankers 
who have protested against this provision, as it includes prac- 
tically every bank in Philadelphia. The Philadelphia Clearing 
House, an organization im which the large banks of Philadel- 
phia are represented, at its meeting last week protested: against 
the removal of the Subtreasury by a unanimous vote. 

Edwin S. Stuart, former governor of Pennsylvania and one of 
the most able and respected business men of the city, writes 
“that you can do no better service to the business interests of 
Philadelphia than making the effort to prevent the removal of 


the Subtreasury from this city.” Fred T., Chandler, president of 
the Philadelphia Stock Exchange, assures me that the Subtreas- 
ury is of great benefit to Philadelphia, as well as its neighboring 
communities: 

The removal of the Subtreasury would cause confusion and 
delay, and I can not see why the present system should be dis- 
turbed. If it is because some sections of the country can not 
share in its benefits, enlarge its scope, do not destroy it. The 
Subtreasury in Philadelphia operates at a cost of about $50,000, 
a year to the country, and it handles more than a billion dollars 
a year in receipts and payments. This work must be done some- 
where, and I fail to see where it could be done with less cost or 
with. as little confusion. 

The importance of the Subtreasury can not be overestimated. 
It occupies a position in our financial structure which is of great 
importance. It is the medium through whieh gold exchanges are 
made, and I understand that it issues certificates for gold paya 
ments which under certain conditions can not be issued by the 
Federal reserve bank or any other agency under the present law. 

Conditions will be very different six months after the war is 
brought to.an end than they are at the present time. We can 
not estimate the relative value of our financial institutions for 
that time on present conditions, even if the Subtreasury were 
giving little or no service now. I feel that the prompt and un- 
hampered transaction of all business. at that time, when we 
again enter into competition with our presen. allies, will be 
more necessary than now, and to: endeavor to: legislate for a 
period six months. from an unknown date is not businesslike. 

I have sat in this House since May, 1912, and L have voted 
sympathetically with organized labor at all times. and I have 
supported the President on every occasion since his declaration, 
of war in so far as his recommendations apply to war matters. 
[Applause,] I believe that we as Members «. this House should. 
stand with him in the conduct of the war. And E have no sym- 
pathy with those on either side who may on this question only: 
give their half-hearted support, if there be a Member of this 
body who is so doing, I do not speak from a partisan stand- 
point, although I have the honor of representing the greatest 
Republican district in this country, Republiean on every aud all 
things, and 1 come from the greatest Republican city in this 
country, Republican on all occasions. Ina recent campaign- in 
my city the wo elements of Democracy united. and with every 
great newspaper in that city favoring a combination Democratie 
ticket, the senior United States. Senator from Pennsylvanian. sub- 
scribing and bolting his party and uniting. with the Democruts, 
that great constituency could not be fooled, and the entire 
Republican ticket was triumphantly elected. 

Mr. MEEKER. I would like to say that St. Louis was the 
first one back into the Republican column: since 1912. Do not 
forget that. 

Mr. VARE. But we stayed in the Republican column in 1912. 
De not forget that. [Applause.] We never left the Republican 
column and did not leave it last fall, notwithstanding the fact 
that there was not a single newspaper but that opposed the 
party. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems. to me that inasmuch as there is a 
division of opinion on the question of Subtreasuries, the Effici- 
ency Commission on the one side and the opinion of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and his assistant on the other, that the 
needs and requirements of the great business interests of Phila- 
deiphia, as well as of the other communities, should be consid- 
ered. Therefore I hope that the committee will strike out this 
provision and that the splendid service which has been rendered 
to the different communities for more than half a century, at 
least so far as Philadelphia is concerned, shall be maintained, 
[Applause.] 

I insert the following letters: 


(Letter from former Gov. Edwin S. Stuart, of Pennsylvania, now director 
in the Federal reserve bank.] 
Marca 1, 1918, 


Hon, WILLIAM S, VARE, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dran ConcressMAN: Much obliged for the copy ef the report of 
the Bureau of Efficiency, relative to the question of the Subtreasury, in 
our telegram of yeste na You can render no- better service to the 
e interests of Philadelphia than making the effort to prevent the 
removal of the Subtreasury from this city. $ 
With kind regards, I remain, 
Yours, sincerely, Enwix S. STUART: ` 


[Letter from Ernest T. Trigg; Beeson of the Philadelphia. Chamber 
o 


ommerce:} 
Maren t, 1918. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. VARB, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. + 
Dear CONGRESSMAN: In response to your wire of the 27th, regard- 
ing legislation considered to-eliminate the Subtreasury at Vhila- 
delphia and other cities, permit us to say that we consider the Finia- 
elphia Subtreasury performs Important functions in the industrial, 
commercial, and banking life of this community. 
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Philadelphia has a tremendous total pay roll. In supplying the differ- 
ent varieties of bills and coin the Subtreasury cee an invaluable 
service. Unless other machinery equally well a 3 for this purpose 
is supplied, elimination of the Subtreasury would entail enormous in- 
convenience upon manufacturers, banks, and merchants. The banks of 
Philadelphia transferred most of their cash to the Federal reserve bank, 
with the understanding that an assortment of cash would be ready at 
hand for their use in the Subtreasury, and its uppis are, therefore, 
being used daily by the important banks for the benefit of the entire 
third Federal reserve district. 

All forms of money, except Federal-reserve notes and national-bank 
notes, are being constantly redeemed at the Subtreasury. In short, it 
is a clearing house for currency and coin. 

We sincerely trust that you will use your influence to retain the Sub- 
Shean? 2 here. 

fours, very truly, EnxxkST T. Trice, 
President. 


{Letter from Alfred E, Burk, chairman finance committee of the Manu- 
facturers’ Club of Philadelphia.] 


PHILADELPHIA, March 1, 1918, 
Hon. WILLIAM S. VARE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Stn: Your telegram of the 28th, addressed to Mr. N. T. Fol- 
weli, president of the Manufacturers’ Club, in reference to legislation 
eliminating the Subtreasury at Philadelphia, at hand. The Manufac- 
turers’ Club seriously protests against this legislation. ‘The Subtreasury 
has been of immense Value to the business and banking interests of the 
city of Philadelphia, and the removal of the same would be nothing 
short of a calamity. On behalf of the Manufacturers’ Club, you can not 
too strongly protest against such legislation, 

Respectfully, yours, ALFRED E. BURK, 
Chairman Finance Committee. 


[Letter from Fred T. Chandler, president of the Philadelphia Stock 
Exchange.) 
Feprvary 28, 1918. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. VARE 


Representatives Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN Vane: Your wire of the 27th instant is re- 
ceived. I feel that the Subtreasury at Philadelphia is a big and neces- 
sary asset to our banking institutions and large commercial interests, and 
should by all means be retained. I feel certain that the banking insti- 
tutions as well as our business interests here will enter a strong protest 
against its removal. 

If you will permit me, I would suggest that you communicate with 
the heads of our several banks, the chamber of commerce, cte. so that 
their protests may be forwarded to you. 

f there is any way in which I can further assist you, I will be glad 
to receive your commands. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Very truly, yours, FreD T. CHANDLER. 


[Letter from Edwin Wolf, of Wolf Bros. & Co., bankers.] 


FEBRUARY 28, 1918. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. VARE, 
Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Sm: Am opposed to the removal of Subtreasury from Philadel- 

hia and other cities to Washington, as proposed in legislation now 
fore Congress. 

Their removal would cause untold confusion and delay, not only to 
the banks and banking community but to all business, and I certainly 
feel the present system should not be disturbed, and would urge you to 
use your endeavors to prevent such removal. 


Respectfully, CLARENCE Wotr. 


PHILADELPHIA BOURSE, 
Philadelphia, February 28, 1918, 
Hon. WILLIAM S. VARE, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Mr. Vane: I have yaur telegram in relation to the legisla- 
tion designed to discontinue the Subtreasuries at Philadelphia and 
other cities and asking for information as to the service rendered to 
the community by the Subtreasury and the effect it would have upon 
business in general if the same were removed to Washington, 

1 had the impression that the provision in one of the bills recently 
before the House for discontinuing these Subtreasuries had been stricken 
from the bill, but I suppose from your telegram that the matter has 
been revived in some other form. 

It seems to us unfortunate, and we fall to understand the necessity, 
that the question of removing the Subtreasuries from Philadelphia and 
from other cities should be raised almost every session of Congress. 
We fall to see that any arguments have yet been made which would 
indicate that greater efficiency would be obtained or any less expense 
incurred by such remoyal. 

We understand that the Subtreasury in Philadelphia is operating at 
an expense of about $50,000 per annum and handles very close to 
$1,000,000,000. The work here performed must necessarily be done 
somewhere, and the expense we feel could not be reduced, while the 

- convenience to the banking and general business interests of this city 
and yicinity would be very much curtailed if the 9 now per- 
formed by the Subtreasury had to be carried on in Washington. 

The Subtreasury here of great assistance both to the Government 
and the Federal reserve bank in the operation of Government work, 
and it does not appear feasible or practicable to combine these institu- 
tions, consequently for this, if for no other reason, in our judgment and 
in that of representatives of the largest banks, the Subtreasury should 
remain in Philadelphia, 

The Philadelphia Clearing House Association at its meeting to-da 
had this proposed legislation up for consideration, and finally decid 
to wire you and other Members of Congress from this city asking that 
you do everything you can to prevent the enactment of this measure. 

Philadelphia is one of the leading financial centers of the country. 
The oone of the financial institutions here and in the vicinity of 
this city with the Subtreasury are heavy. If these institutions were 
obli to have these dealings with Washington, it would entail con- 
siderable expense and delay; and we submit that as an aid to these 
financial institutions the spr ag rare of the Subtreasury can not be over- 

mated. Furthermore, the Subtreasury acts as a clearing house for 
the large requirements of the banks of P iladelphia and vicinity in the 


matter of the supply of minor coins, which are vitally 8 in pay- 

roll work and as a place of deposit for the banks and public-service 

corporations of their excess of subsidiary coins, and we doubt very 

— 5 whether these could be successfully handled by the Federal reserve 
n 


We understand further that the Subtreasury is the medium through 
which gold exchanges are made, and that it issues certificates for gold 
yments under certain conditions, which could not under the present 

w be issued by the Federal reserve bank or any other agency. 

The Subtreasury occupies a place in our financial structure which is 
of great importance. e can see no reason or excuse on the grounds 
of economy or efficiency that it should be closed and the community 
thereby be put to the delay and inconvenience that would be caused by 
its discontinuance. Finally, as we understand from your message that 
the proposed legislation provides for the discontinuance of the Sub- 
treasuries six months after the war, we feel that we can not protest too 
strongly against the enactment of legislation which is to take effect six 
months after an unknown date in the future and at a time when condi- 
tions may be very different from those at the present time and require 
even more than now every facility for the prompt transaction of busi- 
ness that we possess. We respec lly submit that after the end of the 
war there will be ample time to consider the necessity for making such 
a radical change, and sincerely trust that any attempt to change the 
present condition may be at least laid aside until after the war is over. 

I hope to be able to send you to-morrow some additional information 
on the subject, as I haye requested the tanking interests of the city to 

ive prompt consideration to the subject, and I am advised that it will 
ave the attention of the clearing-house committee to-morrow morning, 
8 eR I will write you further or you will hear directly from that 


Thanking you for giving us this opportunity of expressing our views, 
and assuring you of our appreciation of your efforts to prevent the dis- 


ee of any of the facilities already possessed by our city, I 


Very truly, yours, EMIL P. ALERECHT, President. 

Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think it is hardly fair, Mr. Chairman, 
that the request should be granted. I appreciate the gentleman 
is a member of the committee, and if he insists I will not object. 

Mr. VARE. I hope the gentleman will withdraw his objec- 
tion, I will finish very soon. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I have no objection, except I would like to know if in allowing 
one Member 10 minutes some of the balance of us may be able 
to get two or three minutes? Iam a little afraid that they may 
close debate and some of us who want to say a few words may 
not get any time at all. 

However, I will not object. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, may I submit a 
request for unanimous consent? The opposition to this para- 
graph, those who favor striking it out, have had 20 minutes. 
Now, I ask unanimous consent that further debate upon the 
paragraph and all amendments thereto be limited to one hour, 
one-half to be controlled by myself and one-half by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is this in addition? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. In addition. My request gives to 
the opposition to this paragraph 20 minutes the advantage. In 
other words, it gives them 50 minutes and gives 30 minutes to 
the other side. 

Mr. PLATT. Reserving the right to object, I want to speak 
against the amendment, striking it out. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman is against the 
amendment? . 

Mr. PLATT. Yes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bynrns] asks unanimous consent that debate on this paragraph 
and all amendments thereto be extended one hour, one-half to 
be controlled by him and one-half by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. VARE]. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, who has control 
of the time in favor of striking out the paragraph? 
= eo CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 

ARE]. 

50 GARD. May I have five minutes of the gentleman’s 
time? 

Mr. VARE. I shall be happy to divide the time equitably 
among all those who speak, but I have not any list of those who 
desire to speak. 

A MEMBER. The regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question being the regular order, the 
regular order is, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] is recognized. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I understand, Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. VARE] controls 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania con- 
trols 80 minutes and the gentleman from Tennessee 30 minutes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Pratt] five minutes. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I have been in favor of abolish- 
ing the Subtreasuries ever since the Federal reserve banks were 
established, and I think I haye either made a motion to cut out 
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the appropriations for the Subtreasuries in this appropriation 
bill each year since 1913 or else have supported such a motion, 
and I am very glad to find that the great Committee on Appro- 
priations, after full hearings, has at last decided to recommend 
that the Subtreasuries be abolished six months after the end of 
the war and has so written the paragraph under discussion of 
the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill. 

I am strongly opposed to the pending amendment to strike 
out the paragraph. I do not see how anybody can read the re- 
port of the Bureau of Efficiency without being convinced that 
this paragraph should remain in the bill and that the Subtreas- 
uries should be abolished as useless and as a very considerable 
source of expense te the people of the United States. The 
Bureau of Efficiency “has found no function at present exer- 
cised by the Subtreasuries which can not be performed as well 
by Federal reserve banks or other agencies.” The Subtrensuries 
cost $604,042 jn the last fiscal year, $455,705 of which was for 
salaries alone. It is estimated that 75 per cent of this can be 
saved by abolishing the system. Why, in the name of common 
sense, then, should it be retained, especially at a time when the 
resources of the Nation will be strained to the utmost to pay the 
enormous expenses of the war? 

The report of the Bureau of Efficiency is absolutely convincing 
to anyone who knows anything about the financial affairs of 
the Government and the workings of the Federal Reserve Bank- 
ing System. It shows that the old-time functions of the Sub- 
treasuries have. in fact, been gradually absorbed by the banks, 
a process that has been going on for years, until now most of 
the fiscal functions have already been transferred, 

The majority of the receipts and disbursements of the Government go 
through the national depository banks, including the Federal reserve 
banks. Every day the collectors of internal revenue and of customs put 
their receipts in the depository banks. The sters deposit their 
surpluses, All checks are now drawn directly against the Treasurer 
at Washington. These checks will be cashed as readily at any depository 
bank as at the Subtreasury. 

The Subtreasuries are therefore simply a fifth wheel on the 
wagon—useless and even cumbersome. 

It does not seem to me that the Bureau of Efficiency has 
stated all of its arguments as strongly as they might well be 
stated. It has indeed hinted that the abolition of the Subtreas- 
uries would be in the direction of a mobilization of our re- 
sources, but it has not stated strongly enough that every bit 
of gold or silver held in the Subtreasuries beyond the trust funds 
which are back of the gold certificates and the silver certifi- 
cates and the greenbacks, is hoarded and out of circulation—a 
source of weakness rather than strength to our whole fiscal 
system. Such money belongs in the banks, where it can be 
loaned under proper safeguards to uphold the business of the 
country. The bureau, too, has understated the advantages that 
would accrue to the banking system, and especially to the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, from the abolition of the Subtreasuries. 
It has failed entirely to state that two sets of paper money issued 
against the same piece of gold are unnecessary. To-day gold 
certificates are issued against a certain sum of gold, and then 
the Federal reserve banks take the certificates and issue Fed- 
eral reserve notes against them dollar for dollar, impounding 
the certificates in their reserves. They might just as well have 
the gold itself in their reserve vaults instead of having it in the 
custody of the Subtreasuries and issue their notes directly 
against it, thereby saving the overworked Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing the entirely unnecessary labor of printing the 
certificates, which add nothing whatever to the circulation of 
the country. 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not mean to say that no gold 
certificates whatever would need to be printed if the Sub- 
treasuries were abolished, but I do mean that those against 
which the Federal reserve banks issue notes would not be 
printed, because the gold itself would be taken out of the Sub- 
treasuries and put in the custody of the reserve banks where 
it belongs. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened with some amazement, not to 
say amusement, to the arguments of the gentlemen from Phila- 
delphia and Boston and Baltimore, who have told us what a 
great blow to their cities the abolition of their particular Sub- 
treasuries would be. Nobody has expressed the opinion that 
the city of New York would be injured if its Subtreasury, which 
does far more business than all the others put together, were 
abolished, nor has anybody yet suggested that Chicago would 
be seriously damaged by the loss of its Subtreasury, which is 
second in amount of business transacted. But Philadelphia 
well, I had always supposed that those stories about the slow- 
ness ef Philadelphia were fakes until I heard the eloquent 
gentlemen who represent that overgrown village tell us how 
they would suffer without this antique institution. I do not 
know how much of this argument is genuine and how much of 


it is just an effort to hold the jobs of the assistant treasurers 
and their subordinates. It is a mighty difficult thing to abolish a 
job once well established, no matter how useless it-has become. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I regret to say that the gentlemen who 
are holding the jobs in Boston are, 99 per cent of them, Re- 
publicans, and yet I speak for them. 

Mr. PLATT. I am not at all unwilling, although they are 
Republicans, that they shall lose their jobs at the present time 
in the interest of the Government. There is plenty of more 
useful work that they can find to do. 

Now, the Subtreasuries have in their vaults a part of the 
trust funds that are kept back of the gold certificates and silver 
certificates. The report of the Bureau of Efficiency shows that 
these trust funds are not segregated by themselves, but are kept 
separate in the bookkeeping. It shows that all this metallic 
money can easily be taken care of in the Treasury at Washing- 
ton, in the assay office and in the mints. In Philadelphia these 
funds are partly in the mint, in New York largely in the assay 
office now, and they can just as well be kept there. The vaults 
at Washington contain an enormous quantity of silver dollars. 
The gold is far more concentrated in volume, and presents no 
great Uifficuity. It is conclusively shown that the vault space 
in the Subtreasuries is not absolutely necessary for the safe- 
keeping of the gold and silver of the United States. The Fed- 
eral reserve banks have vaults, and the Treasury here at Wash- 
ington has vaults. The free gold and silver—that which is not 
a part of the trust funds—ought to be in the banks. Every 
consideration of economy and of sound finance demands that the 
Subtreasuries should be abolished. The amendment ought to be 
defeated. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. VARE] use some of his time? 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland IMr. LINTHICUM ]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Maryland is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I can not understand why at each session of Congress 
we are compelled to make this fight for the retention of our 
Subtreasuries. We are voting billions of dollars in this great 
war, and here you propose to come to Baltimore and to these 
other cities and absolutely disrupt the financial system which 
has existed there for the last 72 years. We have been doing 
business at these Subtreasuries, including the one at Baltimore 
city, for 72 years. Federal reserve banks have been assigned 
to all the cities as large as Baltimore throughout the country, 
and just the other day you established a Federal reserve branch 
in Baltimore. 

I might say that even in this report this Bureau of Efficiency 
recommends that the Subtreasuries at Baltimore and Cincin- 
nati be abolished at once to see if it works out all right, and 
if it works out all right that the others be abolished also. In 
other words, the plan is to “try it on the dog,” and if it works 
out all right on the “ dog,” then to try it on the other cities. 

Now, the expense is not very large—$31,500 to do a business 
of $314,000,000. I do not see anything in the Government serv- 
ice, as far as I can notice, that is anything like so efficiently 
and economically performed as these Subtreasuries. Nine of 
the largest cities in the country have been doing their business 
through these Subtreasuries, and at this time, when the war is in 
progress and everybody is making sacrifices, all the strength of 
our people and the revenue ought to be put into the prosecution 
of this war instead of trying to trim off some little matter of 
$31,500 in our city. You appropriate billions of dollars, you 
appropriate in blocks millions of dollars, and yet you come 
and talk about lessening the expenses of the Government by 
cutting off a few Subtreasuries. 

Baltimore is trying to do its part. All the other cities are 
doing their part, and it does seem to me that, Congress having 
passed upon this matter within the year and having definitely 
decided not to do away with the Subtreasuries, we ought not to 
be compelled to come again each year and make the fight over 
again. When is the fight to cease? I heard the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrr] in private conversation say that Con- 
gress had been making the fight against these Subtreasuries for 
15 years. If you would count the time and the value of the 
time that Congress has consumed in trying to do away with 
these Subtreasuries, you would find that it amounts to more in 
dollars and cents than the Subtreasuries have been costing the 
Government. 


Now, I think that you ought to be fair in this matter. The 


Secretary of the Treasury tells you not to do away with the 
He said so iu his letter, and gives specific ren- 


Subtreasuries. 


1918. 
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sons for his opinion. Every mon in these Subtreasuries, if they 
are abolished, will be located in some other department of the 
Government, and you will not save any expense. They will 
either be brought to the Treasury Department here or they 
will be put in other local institutions conducted by the Govern- 
ment in the various cities. They are all good and efficient men 
and the Government needs them; and if they do not carry on 
the work of the Subtreasuries in their respective cities, where 
they are most accessible, they will have to do the same work 
here in Washington in the Treasury Department. The work 
must be performed. It is necessary work, and whether it is 
done locally or in the National Capital, in Washington, it will 
not save any expense to abolish them. 

I want to say to the committee that it should be fair about 
this matter. The Secretary of the Treasury has recommended 
that these Subtreasuries be continued. Congress not more than 
a year ago passed upon the subject and determined by a large 
vote that the Subtreasuries ought to be continued. The Effi- 
ciency Board has made only slight examination. It is not right 
and proper that the fight should be continued every year. Let 
us have peace in this matter. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr, COX. Mr. Chairman, this is a repetition of the old, old 
fight that Congress observes every time it undertakes to remove 
some old barnacle fastened on the country which is good for 
nothing but to give somebody a job. That is all there is in it, 
and all there is about it. Many of you Members here to-day 
were here five or six years ago when Congress undertook to 
unhorse and throw out a lot of old antiquated pension agencies 
throughout the United States. It was proven by various Secre- 
taries of the Interior that they could be abolished and save 
$125,000 a year to the Treasury of the United States. If I recol- 
lect correctly, it took three years of constant, continuous, hard, 
eternal hammering before that bunch of men were dislodged. 
One of them was in my own State, in the city of Indianapolis, 
where they paid approximately $10,000,000 a year to the soldiers, 
The banks in the city of Indianapolis had an interest in it. 
During that period of time I got letters and telegrams by the 
hundreds from banks in the city of Indianapolis asking me to 
oppose the demolition of the pension agencies through the 
United States, but Congress eventually abolished them and the 
old soldier got his pension on schedule time just as he had 
before, 

You ali remember in the last three years the desperate fight 
that the gentleman from New York, Mr. Fitzgerald, had in trying 
to dislodge a lot of trustees at the Soldiers’ Home, and if he had 
not been joined by the able and distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Cannon] I doubt whether he would ever have been 
able to eliminate a lot of officials there, 

Here is the same old fight. Just look atit. You may turn and 
twist the English language as much as you like. There is 
nothing in this whole business except holding a few jobs in these 
Subtreasury cities, 

I was chairman of the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Treasury Department from 1910 to 1912, and my committee 
undertook to investigate this same identical question. We had 
before us Mr. McVeigh, a very prominent and able Secretary of 
the Treasury, and he said that he was not quite in favor of their 

„abolition at that time, but he said if we had a central bank in this 
country that from that time on they would serve no purpose 
and no use and be of no benefit whatever to the financial inter- 
ests of the country. It is hard for me to understand how a man 
can stand up here and argue that it would not bring about any 
economy to abolish them. I do not remember the exact amount 
that is paid out for salaries, but it is something like $700,000 
paid out now to these officials of the Subtreasuries. 

What can they do with that office force? Why, we are taking 
on employees here by the thousands. We are soon going to be 
asked to appropriate $50,000,000 to build buildings for the em- 
ployees coming in here. We could release that number of em- 
ployees now in the Subtreasuries and send them here without 
depletion of the civil service lists. It is a question of economy, 
and you can abolish every one of these Subtreasuries and not dis- 
turb the business interests of any city one iota; it will move 
onward and forward and upward just as fast as it is moving 
downward. [Applause.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Just as the pension offices were 
abolished. 

Mr. COX. Absolutely; I have discussed that. There is 
nothing in it but the question of jobs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 


Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, Mr. RUSSELL. n 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this amend- 
ment proposing to strike out that clause of this bill that under- 
takes to abolish the Subtreasuries of the country, and for the 
information of the Members I may say I do not live in one of 
the cities where a Subtreasury is located. While I am in the 
same State where there is one—in the city of St. Louis—I am 
not very close to that city, but, in fact, a long ways from it. I 
know that the banking interests of that State, and I believe 
of the entire country, appreciates the Subtreasuries of the 
country as an important part of the financial system of this 
Government and want them preserved. 

This is a proposition to strike down the Subtreasuries, as I 
understand, without any information as to what is to take the 
place of them. I am advised that the work which to-day is being 
done by the Subtreasuries must be done somewhere, and if the 
Subtreasuries are abolished that work must be transferred to 
some other branch of the Government; and when you do that, 
the expenses—as I am informed by those who are in position 
to know the most about it—will probably be just as much as they 
are to-day, and the work will likely not be done as well or as 
satisfactorily as at present. 

I am opposed to sudden and radical changes in our financial 
system, and especially so unless there is to be something bene- 
ficial accomplished as a result of the change. I am not con- 
vinced that there will be any improvement by the proposition 
suggested here. My information is that the able Secretary of 
the Treasury, the recognized head of our Government’s fiscal 
affairs, has not advised the abolition of these institutions, but 
that his judgment is against such action. 

Let me suggest that this is a proposition to abolish the Sub- 
treasuries, putting them out of business six months after the war 
is closed, which is an indefinite time. This war may last, al- 
though I hope it will not, but may last two or three or four 
years. Why hasten to-day to pass this act to repeal the law 
establishing these Subtreasuries at an indefinite time like that 
without substituting anything in their place? As this is not 
to take effect until six months after the war is over, I submit 
that the sensible thing to do would be to delay action till that 
time comes, and then in the time and light of peace to determine 
what is best. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Kann]. : 

Mr. KAHN.. Mr. Chairman, San Francisco is a Federal re- 
serve city, and it also has a Subtreasury. So that if the work 
of the Subtreasury be given over to the Federal reserve bank, 
San Francisco, in one sense, will not be a loser. But what is 
the condition in the Subtreasury and in the Federal reserve 
bank in San Francisco at the present time? I understand that 
the Federal reserve bank in that city has been having so much 
work that it has had to rent additional quarters in one of our 
large office buildings. I am informed it has a force of about 
100 clerks. These are undoubtedly necessary to do the volumi- 
nous work of the Federal reserve bank alone. The Subtreasury 
has been doing and is now doing a very large percentage of 
the work in connection with cashing the coupons of the bonds 
issued, the payments of large sums of money in other directions, 
and the transferring of the bonds from the Treasury of the 
United States to the Federal reserve bank with a clerical force 
that was fixed by law many years ago, and at a stipulated cost. 
It is being done much cheaper, I dare say, under the present 
system than it could possibly be done under the Federal Reserve 
Bank System. If the Federal Reserve Bank System requires in 
that city alone the employment of a hundred clerks, how many 
additional clerks will be required to do the added work of the 
Subtreasury? 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes, 

Mr. PLATT. As a matter of actual fact, all of the warrants 
and the notes that go to the Subtreasury to be cashed go 
through the Federal reserve banks and the national banks now. 
All you have got to do is to stop them there and not allow them 
to go to the Subtreasury. 

Mr. KAHN. I nnderstand the Subtreasury pays large num- 
bers of those demands, and I shall ask leave to insert in my 
remarks some figures to show just what the Subtreasury in 
San Francisco is doing—work entirely independent of the Fed- 
eral reserve bank. 

Mr, PLATT. Is it not a fact that the payments they make 
are on business that comes to them through the banks? 

Mr. KAHN. No; that is not altogether so. 

Mr. PLATT. That is what the report of the Bureau of Efi- 
ciency shows. 
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Mr. KAHN. I think they have been misinformed. I shall 
state, as I proceed in my remarks, quite a list of work that has 
been done by the Subtreasury at San Francisco that is not being 
done by the Federal reserve banks. I suppose that you could 
pass a law to have the Federal reserve banks do that work. I 
want to be fair about it. 1 say, however, that if that is done 
they will have more employees doing it than the Subtreasury 
has and that instead of saving money to the Treasury you 
will add largely to the expense of the taxpayer. This House 
fixes the number and status of employees in every one of the 
Subtreasuries. It fixes their salaries; there is a legislative limi- 
tation. How will you limit these things if the Federal reserve 
bank does the work? Why, the managers of the Federal re- 
serve banks get larger salaries in practically every Federal 
reserve-bunk city than the Subtreasurer and two or three of 
the leading employees, put together, get in the Subtreasury. 

I do not know what the conditions may be in the other Sub- 
treasury cities of this country, but I am fairly familiar with 
the conditions in San Francisco. And I may say that the con- 
ditions are apt to be so different in the various cities that each 
case ought to stand on its own merits. There should be a full 
investigation made by the Treasury Department as to this en- 
tire matter. I understand that neither the Secretary of the 
Treasury nor the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury has 
recommended the legislation for the abolition of the Subtreasury 
at this time or even in the immediate future. 

At San Francisco all Federal reserve notes issued are for- 
warded to the Subtreasury and there delivered to the Federal 
reserve banks on order of the Treasury Department. All 
coupon bonds of the Government are dealt with in the same way, 
the Subtreasury acting for its principal in Washington. In 
this way the San Francisco Subtreasury has delivered to the 
Federal reserve bank, fiscal agency for the twelfth district, 
coupon bonds of the liberty loans amounting to $350,000,000. 
It pays all demands of the Government that are presented over 
its counters by individuals, banks, and Federal reserve banks, 
It issues and redeems nll Government currency in coin for the 
entire Pacific coast, thus saving the banks the cost of trans- 
portation that would be assessed if the business had to be car- 
ried on from Washington. The war has added greatly to the 
amount of work of the San Francisco Subtreasury. The amount 
of money required, the increased number of disbursing officers’ 
checks handled and paid, the distribution to the Federal reserve 
banks and other banks of their currency, the keeping and dis- 
tributing of liberty bonds, and the payment of interest coupons 
on these bonds, with other additional duties has required the 
office force of the Substreasury, which has not been increased 
since the war, to constantly work overtime. 

The Subtreasury is paying most of the interest coupons on the 
liberty bonds for the twelfth Federal reserve district, the pay- 
ments on these coupons running as high as $65,000 a day. 

As I have already stated, if this work be transferred to the 
Federal reserve banks, I feel confident that a large clerical 
force will be necessary to handle it, and the $27,000 a year 
which the Government now pays for the maintendnce of the 
Subtreasury wil! be materially augmented by the reserve bank. 
Congress, of course, will not have the right to limit the number 
and the pay of these employees. 

For these reasons I am in favor of the pending motion to 
strike out the paragraph from the bill. 

I desire to print as a part of my remarks the statement of 
William J. McGee, Assistant Treasurer of the United States 
in San Francisco, which was published in one of our newspapers 
about a year ago: 


STATEMENT or WILLIAM J. MCGEE, ASSISTANT TREASURER OF TIE 
UNITED STATES AT SAN FRANCISCO. 

Several articles have recently been published in favor of the abolition 
of United States Subtreasuries. 

It was contended in these articles that the Subtreasuries should be 
abolished because their employees were appointed as a reward for poli- 
tical services, and that the duties and functions of the Subtreasuries 
could be absorbed by the Federal reserve banks, and thus great expense 
saved to the Government. £ 

All of the Subtreasury employees, except the assistant treasurers, are 
under civil service; no one can be appointed to this service except 
eligibles who have passed civil-service examinations and are certified by 
the Civil Service Commission, and then the selection must be made from 
one of the three highest on the list; nearly every employee of the San 
Francisco Subtreasury has held his position for from 15 to 25 years; 
recently an employee resigned; all the employees under him were pro- 
moted one position, and the Civil Service Commission held a competitive 
examination for the vacant clerkship thus created; over 50 bright young 
bank clerks took this examination, which was a rigid one; a dozen 
passed, and the 8 highest were certified as eligibles, and from their 
number 1 was chosen, 

FUNCTIONS ARB VARIED. 


The functions of the Subtreasuries are generally as follows: The 


payment of United States coupons and interest checks, prent of 
checks, warrants, and drafts drawn against the Treasurer o 

States and presentea at a Subtreasur;, 

savings fun 


the United 
for payment; deposits of postal 


s direct and money-order funds, direct and indirect ; deposit 


at post pice funds, direct and indirect ; deposit on account of 5 per cent 
emption fund; deposit of funds belonging to dirhursing officers: de- 
posit of interest on public deposits; funds deposited for transfer to 
some other 2 through a payment by a Subtreasury located thereat; 
exchange of various kiuds of money for other kinds that may be re- 
quired ; remittance from United States depositary banks of their sur- 
Plus deposits of internal revenue, customs, morey-order, postal, and 
similar fonds; laundering of unfit currency which permits of this proc- 
ess; cancellation (before shipment to Washington) of unfit currency ; ac- 
ceptance of gold and silver certificates for redemption ; issue of gold-order 
certificates on gold 3 acceptance of Treasury notes for redemp- 
tion; acceptance of gold coins for exchange; acceptance of United States 
notes for redemption; acceptance of minor coins for redemption; ac- 
ceptance of fractional silver for redemption. 

z THIRTY MILLION DOLLARS HANDLED WITHOUT LOSS. 

n addition the Treasury Department often assigns special duties to 
the Subtreasuries. For instance, the assistant treasurer at San Fran- 
cisco represented the Comptroller of the Currency during the money 
stringency in 1914 and was chairman of the committee that passed on 
the securities offered for 9 currency. 

Thirty million dollars was hand} by. the Lan Francisco Subtreasury 
on these emergency currency loans without a loss. The interest col- 
lected would pa e expenses of the San Francisco Subtreasury for 
years, This entire work was done without cost to the Government. 

The San Francisco Subtreasury has now in process of collection 200 

romissory notes of American refugees living in this vicinity who were 
n Europe at the beginning of the war, and who, under an act of Con- 
gress, were loaned funds for their return passage. These colicctions 
are also made without expense to the Government. 

Panama Canal tolls are paid at this Subtreasury, and the owner of a 
vessel may pay the toll the day the ship is ready to enter the canal 
oe — canal advised by wire, which is a very great convenience 

erce. 

Just now. the San Francisco Subtreasury is receiving subscriptio: 
for stock in the Federal land bank at Berkeley. 5 naps 

It is true that the Federal reserye banks could discharge most of the 
duties of the Subtreasuries, but they could not do this without employ- 
ing an additional force of employees with similar skill and experience 
of — 957 now oe Acar 9 work, poe the ee banks would 

ve to pay as S no gher, salaries for service than are 
now being paid by the Government. ‘ 

- WOULD EFFECT XO SAVING. 


I dislike to make personal comparison, but in support of this conten- 
tion a comparison might be made between the salaries of the governors 
of the Federal reserve banks and those of the assistant treasurers, or 
between the salaries of the cashiers of the reserve banks and those of 
the cashiers of the Subtreasuries, and I yenture to suggest that it will 
be found that the principal employees of the reserve banks are receiving 
vee tan twice as much salary as the principal employees of the Sub- 
reasuries. 

The Federal reserve banks are private corporations, -like national 
banks, and the duties of the Subtreasuries could not be imposed upon 
the reserve banks without compensating them. 

It might not be necessary or wise to continue indefinitely all of the 
Subtreasuries where even most of the business could be taken over by 
Federal reserve banks, but such a change can not be made except by 
proper I lation and negotiation and agreement regarding compensa- 
tion to the reserve banks for the service; it certainly would be most 
unwise to stop abruptly all the business of the Subtreasuries by failure 
to make provision for their maintenance, as was recently attempted in 
Con without transferring their functions by proper legislation. 

The amount of Government funds held by the nine Subtreasuries on 
June 30, 1916, was $700,000,000 and the total transactions of these 
nine, Sablzcenizies s durin the fiseal year, ended June 30, 1916, was 
nearly $5,000, x and at an expense of about $500,000, or roxi- 
mately one one-hundredth of 1 per cent. t 3 

LEAST IN EXPENSE. 


The San Francisco Subtreasury is third in number in assets, ranking 
next to New York and Chicago, third in the list of business transactions. 
and yet ninth, or the least of all the Subtreasuries, in expense ọ 
mers Subtrea t the end of the last fiscal 

is Su sary a e end o e last fis ear carricd about 
$100,000,000 in funds, its transactions during the last fiscal year 
amounted to 22 5300.000.000 and its cost of maintenance was, in 
Bes o Of th Treasury 
nd as sta y the Secretary o e if these Subtreas- 
uries were abolished the total cost of operating them would Bot be 
saved, as a counter expenditure by the office of the Treasurer in Wash- 
ington, resulting from the Increased work that would be thrown upon 
that office, would be entailed, or if arrangement was made with the 
Federal reserve banks to do the work they would have to be compensated. 

In addition to the foregoing duties and functions of the Subtreas- ` 
uries, they have the custody of a argc part of the reserve and trust 
funds, consisting of gold coin and silver dollars deposited to secure 
goa and silver certificates and greenbacks; vault space is required 
‘or the d t of these trust funds, especially the silver dollars. Tho 
new San Francisco Subtreasury building. which has only been com- 
pleted a year and a half, cost approximately $500,000, and its vaults, 
among the largest and best in the country, cost $130,000. Besides the 
large amount of gold coin stored in these vaults, they contain over 
$25,000,000 in silver dollars, nearly all of which are held as trust 
funds against outstanding silver certificates. 

COULD NOT STORE FUNDS. 


None of the Federal reserve banks have the facilities for storing 
these trust funds, and if they provide such facilities they would neces- 
sariiy have to make a considerable charge for the safekeeping of these 
prodigious sums of money. 

The present Secretary of the Treasury and other Secretaries of the 
Treasury have always been very much opposed to committing the 
custody of these trust funds to any private institution or institutions ; 
the custody of these trust funds, their maintenance, d on, control, 
and administration are distinctly a governmental function, and, accord- 
ing to the contentions of the Treasury Department, should be exercised 
by the Government. 

A large portion of the money in the Subtreasuries are trust funds 
which really do not belong to the Government and can not be used by 
the Government, because they are held as security for the payment of 
gold and silver certificates and greenbacks; hence it is a fallacy to 
argue that this money should be put in circulation through the — ei 
ot Federal reserve banks; any agency that holds this trust fund must 
hold it as a trust fund, or, in other words, must hold it in storage. 
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San Francisco Is a city of commerce, and the Subtreasury here per- 
forms a highly useful service in furnishing merchants full-weight gold 
coin for shipment to the Orient to settle trade balances. During the past 
six months $15,000,000 in gold coin has been withdrawn from the 
Francisco Subtreasury for shipment across the Pacific. 

Aside from the cenvenience to the business public provided by the 
Subtreasuries in the large centers of business in the country, it is not 
considered good business cote Aye have all the money held by the Treas- 
ury Department, about $2,000,000,000, nearly all of which is trust 
funds, stored in one place; and if it was that place would be a shining 
mark for the first enemy that undertook to invade the country. 

In conclusion, it is not claimed that the Subtreasuries are necessi- 
ties, but they are conveniences, and it is the duty of the Government 
to provide adequate facilities to meet the convenience of the public in 
all parts of the country. San Francisco is 3,000 miles from the Treas- 
ury at Washington, and if the Subtreasuries are to be reduced from 
nine to three, as recently suggested in Congress, shall the San Fran- 
cisco Subtreasury, which is the only one west of the Mississippi River, 
and which seryes also Alaska, the Philippines, and the Hawaiian Islands. 
be one of the three? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield three min- 
utes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster]. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this amend- 
ment. Illinois has a Subtreasury, located in the city of Chicago. 
I suppose it dees about as much business possibly as any Sub- 
treasury in the United States, but it is a useless place, and we 
ought to abolish if There is no excuse for retaining all these 
Subtreasuries. One of the arguments made, as I remember, 
when we passed the Federal reserve bank bill was that it would 
do away with the Subtreasuries of the United States. Still we 
are asked each year to appropriate a large amount for Sub- 
treasuries. There are just nine reasons to my mind why we 
ought to appropriate for Subtreasuries, and that is to give nine 
men jobs. If there is any other reason, I do not know what it is. 

Mr. IGOR, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Not now. I remember that year after year, 
I do not know how many, but for a number of years we fought 
here in Congress over a lot of pension agencies, just because 
these agencies scattered throughout the country, in the cities 
of Chicago, Des Moines, Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
or New York, or wherever they were located, were affording 
jobs, We had all those pension agencies and we could not get 
rid of them. They told the soldiers that if we abolished the 
peusion agencies they would not receive their money until a long 
time after it was due; but the pension agencies were finally 
abolished and the soldier received his pension more promptly 
than he did before. 

Now, here we are asked to continue in a time of war, when we 
are taxing the people for every dollar they can stand, and will 
be compelled to do so for a long time, to maintain a lot of worth- 
less offices. It might be a nice thing to have a Subtreasury in 
every city of any size, but it is unfair to the people we repre- 
sent that we should be asked to appropriate simply because it 
favors Baltimore, or Chicago, or San Francisco, or Boston, or 
any other city in the United States. We should not waste the 
money. It costs more than $600,000 to maintain them. Most of 
this amount could be saved if they were abolished. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. No; I can not yield now. 

Mr, GALLAGHER. I want to ask my colleague about the 
Subtreasury at Chicago. 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, I will yield to my colleague; certainly. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, Does the gentleman know who the assist- 
ant treasurer at Chicago is, and where he hails from? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; he hails from down the State, and he is 
a very good man, a splendid Democrat; but that does not alter 
the case one bit. We ought not to retain a man or the office 
just because he is a good man when the office he holds is use- 
less. it dees not make any difference from what political party 
he comes. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Icos and Mr. Pratr were given 
permission to extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman, I want to have the clerk read a 
letter from the ex-Governor of Pennsylvania, who is and has 
been a director in the Federal reserve bank in Philadelphia 
since it inception. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
letter referred to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


. 


Without objection, the Clerk will read the 


PHILADELPHIA, February 28, 1918. 
Hon. WIiLLIAa S. VARE, M. 


Ch 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR MR. COXGRESSMAN : Your telegram in reference to the removal 
of the subtreasury at Philadelphia received. The subtreasury is a very 
necessary — useful institution to the business and banking interests 


of Philad 

Philadel has become and is continuing to develop as an important 
financial center, and the subtreasury being located here is of great 
benefit to the business life of the city. It would be a great mistake 


to have it removed. 


I think that the question of what shall be done six months after the 

conclusion of the war can be taken up at that time and not settled now. 

With kind regards, I remain, 
Yours, sincerely, 


Epwin S. STUART, 
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Mr. VARE. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. TAGUE]. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, since I have been a Member of 
this House, on all appropriation matters, especially matters per- 
taining to the several departments, I have tried to get whatever 
information I could from those whom I thought were best fitted 
to give the information, and so on this question to-day I am 
going to follow the same course. 

The information that we have received as to why these Sub- 
treasuries should be abolished comes from a bureau recently 
appointed by this Congress. In the opening of their report to 
the Congress of the United States and to the country almost 
one of the first sentences is this: . 

The Bureau of Efficiency have not attempted to make an exhaustive 
study of the efficiency and economy with which the Treasuries are now 
run. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the report of the Bureau of Efficiency, 
yet they have made no report as to the efficiency of the Sub- 
treasuries, but go on to say that they are well managed, and 
have cared for the funds of the Government in a proper manner. 
If this were an appropriation for the War Department and I 
desired information, I would consult those who are in touch 
with conditions and know the wants of the War Department 
to tell this Congress what is best for that department. The 
same applies to every other department. In this instance the 
Secretary of the Treasury sends a letter to the Speaker of this 
House and he says that these Subtreasuries should not be abol- 
ished. But this Bureau of Efficiency comes in and says they 
should be abolished, for what reason? Not as a matter of effi- 
ciency, not as a matter of economy, but that the service of these 
departments is not required, and it should be given over to the 
private interests of the reserve banks, which are run by men 
elected by the banking institutions of the several cities where 
the reserve banks are located. Mr. Chairman, these reserve 
banks do not do the business of all the banks in the community, 
but merely with the members of their associations, while the 
Subtreasuries not only do business with the banking institutions 
but they do business with the business men in all the large com- 
munities wherever they are located. 

Mr. Chairman. I have yet to hear one good, sound, substantial 
reason advanced by any member of this committee why these 
Subtreasuries should be abolished, other than that they should 
be abolished because they are barnacles on the ship of state and 
because they are unnecessary. Yet the men who know say that 
they are necessary and should be continued. 

Mr. Chairman, if we are to believe that the men who are 
handling the affairs of the Government know what they want, 
if we believe that the men who are at the head of these great 
departments, and especially the gentleman who is at the head 
of the great Treasury Department of the United States—a man 
to whom we haye intrusted immense problems—if we believe 
that he is right, if we believe that he knows, if we believe that 
he is intelligent enough to tell this Congress how the expendi- 
tures of this department should be met, then we should have 
confidence enough in him also when he says to this Congress 
that these Subtreasuries should not be abolished, instead of 
taking the word of a commission or bureau who admit in the 
opening of their report that they have not investigated the con- 
ditions that surround these institutions. 

Now. Mr. Chairman, I do not care who the gentlemen are who 
are employed in these Subtreasuries. The Subtreasury in Boston 
is in the district that I have the honor to represent, and I know 
that many of the employees of that department have been there 
for many years and have rendered faithful service. They have 
given the best that is in them, and this commission comes for- 
ward and says their department should be abolished and these 
men should be transferred to the department that runs the Fed- 
eral reserve banks. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment will 
pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order there 
is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] Sixty-eight Members, not a 
quorum. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee rise. Mr. Chairman, I hope I will be permitted to 
make this statement, that to-morrow I hope gentlemen will con- 
sent that we can run very late or at least until 6 o'clock because 
the trouble is that we have been several days upon this bill and 
we are not making the progress we should make. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks permission to extend 


and revise his remarks. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request, 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I think those requests 
should be made in the House in view of the fact that the Chair 
has declared that there is no quorum present and no business can 
be done without a quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, if it is done by unanimous consent the 
Chair does not think there is any difficulty. 

The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Saunprexs of Virginia, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee having had under consideration the bill H. R. 10358 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


COMPENSATION OF PRIVATE EMPLOYEES, 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp some data which has been furnished me as to em- 
ployees in private life which I think may have some bearing 
upon the legislation seeking to increase clerical salaries, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, does 
it have any bearing on anything connected with this bill? 

Mr. COX. I think it will before we get through with it. I 
am trying to get this in the Rxconp for the information of Mem- 
bers of the House, pure and simple. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend and revise my remarks on the Subtreasury matter. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask that those who spoke on 
the Subtreasury matter to-day may be allowed to extend their 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that everybody who spoke on the Subtreasury 
business shall have five legislative days 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; just have leave to extend their re- 
marks. oe 

The SPEAKER. Have leave to extend their remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman desire to include those 
who may speak to-morrow? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have no objection to that. I thought gen- 
tlemen wanted to extend their remarks after to-morrow. 

Mr. WALSH.. I think it would save time to include all of 
those, too. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

MEMORIAL. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing memorial, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Maroh 1, 1918. 
To the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the Sixty-fifth Congress, I beg to 
inform you that at a general election held in the second district of Ohio 
on November 6, 1917, I was duly and legally elected by the electors of 
that district as a Representative in Con for that district to fill 
out the unexpired term of Capt. Vicror HEINTZ, and that by reason of 
political chicanery, trickery, and other unlawful means I have been 
unable to obtain my 1 mead credentials, 

Having exhausted all lawful means in my State to obtain the usual 
credentials, I now appear before you with the evidence, written and 
oral, in support of my claim to a seat in this Congress. 

And upon behalf of the electors of the second district of Ohio and 
myself I respectfully request that an opportunity may be afforded me 
to present to this House the evidence of my election. 


Yours, respectfully, 
Davin L. BAUMGARTEN, Sr., 
Representative clect of the Sccond District of Ohio. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The Speaker is going to 
refer it? : 

The SPEAKER. Yes; the Chair is going to refer it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. e 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I was going to ask whether 
every communication that is addressed to the Speaker, upon 
being presented in this informal way, gives it the privilege to 
have it referred to a committee? 

The SPEAKER. It does not; but there are precedents, three 
or four, about this very line of conduct. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I thought it did not give the privilege to 
have it referred. 

The SPEAKER. A communication that ought not to be re- 
ferred will not be referred. 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARD. May I inquire to what committee the Speaker 
will refer this? 

The SPEAKER. The matter is referred to Elections Com- 
mittee No. 3. 

‘Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no 
quorum. I think it is well to look into this matter, and over- 
night we may have the privilege of doing so. It comes here of a 
sudden, and involves the privileges of a Member of this House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, the Speaker can refer it. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 8700. An act for the relief of John Mew. Ford; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 48 


minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
March 9, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. . 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. CARAWAY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 7796) to increase the salary, 
of the United States marshal for the western district of Michi- 
gan, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 862), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 8563) to increase the salary of the United States 
district attorney for the district of Rhode Island, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 363), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RUBEY, from the Committee on Agriculture, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 7795) to appropriate $50,000,000 
for the purchase of seed, grain, and feed for live stock, to be sup- 
plied to farmers and stockmen, and to create boards in the 
respective States to assist in carrying out the provisions of this 
act, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 364), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 10587) granting to the 


city of San Diego certain lands in the Cleveland National Forest 


and the Capitan Grande Indian Reservation, for dam and reser- 
voir purposes for the conservation of water, and for other put- 
poses; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: A bill (H. R. 10588) authorizing the 
Postmaster General to cancel or readjust the terms of star- 
route and screen-wagon contracts; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 10589) to make valid certain 
certificates of naturalization; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, 

By Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 10590) to pro- 
vide for a determination of heirship in cases of deceased mem- 
bers of the Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, and Seminole 
Tribes of Indians, in Oklahoma, conferring jurisdiction upon 
district courts to partition lands belonging to full-blood heirs 
of allottees of the Five Civilized Tribes, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 10591) to regulate and license 
the business of selling pianos, jewelry, furniture, clothing, and 
other commodities on installments; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 10592) authorizing the 
addition of certain lands to the Wyoming national forest; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 10593) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the county commissioners of Bonner County, 
Idaho, to construct a bridge across the Clarks Fork River at or 
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near the village of Clarks Fork, Bonner County, State of Idaho; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 10594) to safeguard cargo-laden 


vessels of the Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

‘By Mr. HADLEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 262) relating 
to the establishment of an international memorial day; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Wisconsin, favoring the investigation into the situation con- 
fronting dairy farmers and to take the necessary steps to remedy 
same; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial relating to the privilege of sending mail 
without payment of postage; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CARY: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Vrisconsin, relating to the privilege of sending mail without the 
payment of postage; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, 
relating to excess profits and war revenues; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (I. R. 10595) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George W. Jones; to the CRS on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10596) granting an increase of pension to 
George D, McKinney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 10597) granting an increase of 
pension to Edward M. Hayhurst; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 10598) for the relief of Mathew 
Horrigan; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 10599) granting a pension 
to Joseph R. Cook; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 10600) granting an increase 
of pension to R. P. Leach; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: A bill (H. R. 10601) granting a pension 
to William James MebDermett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 10602) granting an increase of 
pension to Nathaniel Singletary; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 10603) authoriz- 
ing conveyance by deed to William Orr of a one-eighth acre of 
land on Pelican Lake; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. OVERMYER: A bill (H. R. 10604) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jacob F. Hiner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 10605) granting an increase of 
pension to John D. Caswell; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10606) granting a pension to Walter S. 
Hewett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WASON: A bill (H. R. 10607) granting a pension to 
Fred F. Newell; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petitions of Phillips-Jones Co. 
(Ine.) and of D. E. Sicher & Co., of New York City, urging the 
immediate passage of the daylight-saving law; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Memorial of Central Labor Council of Ala- 
meda County, Cal., condemning attacks on the loyalty of labor 
and pledging patriotic service to the country; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EMERSON: Resolutions of the Fraternity League of 
Northern Ohio, in relation to the pay of postal employees; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of New York Zoological Society, 
favoring migratory bird treaty act with Canada; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of board of governors of the Investment Bank- 
ers’ Association of America, relative to war-finance corporation 
bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Resolution of the board of representatives 
of Federal Employees’ Union No. 2, protesting against the repeal 
of the law allowing post-office employees the right to organize; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
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Also, resolution of the New York Zoological Society, regard- 
ing enabling act for migratory-bird treaty with Canada; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: Resolutions of the three 
churches and Farmers’ Institute of Woodland, Mich., asking for 
immediate war-emergency prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Petitions of Robert Ames Bennet and 
W. F. Murphy, of Denver, Colo., praying for the repeal of that 
section of the war-revenue act providing for increased postage 
rates on periodicals; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, evidence to accompany House bill 10601, granting a 
pension to William James McDermett; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, petition of members of campaign union, Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, of Denver, Colo., praying for imme- 
diate war prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mrs. George L. Parker, Mrs. Draw Swift, 
Mrs. C. N. Cole, Mrs. D. F. Mason, Mrs. W. Q. Howell, Mrs. 
H. L. Esch, Mrs. E. R. Vanderhoof, Mrs. A. S. Lee, Mrs. H. V. 
Kepner, Mrs. W. H. Howell, Mrs. F. R. Hollenback, Mrs. G. A. 
Wiley, Mrs. C. J. Morley, Mrs. Fred Hendrickson, Mrs. K. Hufi- 
man, Belle M. Musser, Mrs. H. B. Kinney, Mrs. G. M. Eames, 
and Nellie Fay Eames, all of Denver, Colo., praying for pro- 
hibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of New Britain, Conn., in favor of Randall war- 
prohibition bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VARE: Memorial of the Philadelphia County Medical 
Society, urging passage of the Owen and Dyer bills; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce, 
relative to the payment of excess-profit taxes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, March 9, 1918. 
(Legislative day of Friday, March 8, 1918.) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

92 5 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roi 

The Secretary called the roll, and the follow ing Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hollis Overman Thomas 
Culberson Johnson, Cal. Page Tillman 
Curtis Jones, Wash, Saulsbur: ‘Townsend 
Dillingham Kenyon Sheppa Trammell 
Fletcher Knox Sherman Vardaman 
Frelinghuysen Martin Smoot Warren 
Gallinger New Stone Watson 
Harding Nugent Swanson Willams 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I desire to announce the unavoid- 
able absense of my colleague [Mr. Barnp]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thirty-two Senators have 
answered to their numes. The Secretary will call the roll of 
absentees, 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators and Mr. 
Gerry, Mr. HALE, Mr. Jounson of South Dakota, Mr. KENDRICK, 
Mr. McCumper, Mr. McLean, Mr. McNary, Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. 
Sıra of Maryland, Mr. Surrn of Michigan, and Mr. UNDER- 
woop answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Suirh of Arizona, Mr. Cott, Mr. SEIELDS, Mr. RANSDELT, 
and Mr. Kirsy entered the Chamber and answered to their 
names, 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] on account of illness, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND entered the Chamber and answered to his 
name. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr, Gorr], is absent 
by reason of illness, 

Mr. STERLING, Mr. SHAFROTH, Mr. PomERENE, Mr. Boran, Mr. 
Tuompson, Mr. Harpwick, Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. WADSWORTH, 
and Mr. McKELLAR entered the Chamber and answered to their 


mes. 

Mr. GERRY.. I desire to announce that the senor Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. James] is detained by illness, and that the 
junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM] is absent on 
official business. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


FUEL ORDER AND BUNKERING OF SHIPS—CORRECTION. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, through some error a number of 
newspapers have misquoted me with regard to a matter which 
I desire to have corrected. I know they did not do so inten- 
tionally and that they will be generous enough to give the cor- 
rection that I am about to make all reasonable publicity. ‘The 
same error occurs in a number of papers, possibly because the 
accounts may have emanated from the same source. I read: 

“I am sorry that Dr. Garfield gave out that statement, because it is 
not true.” 

He added 

Says this article 
that Shipping Board figures showed that 56 less ships were released than 
under normal conditions. 

I saw this language, or practically this language, in several 
newspapers, and coneluded that I might have said something 
that I did not intend to say; but I have the offieial report of my 
remarks in my hand, and I will read what I did say: 

I am sor t > . Gi 
an excuse. ie Nord 4 8 Jest cg pa — — te 
good, set terms: As a result of the fuelless days, 480 ships have been 
z I — . — aot the i 1 — I got the figures right. I got them 
from the Shi ing Board. Within the period of time he named there 
had been a net reduction in the ships in all American ports of just 56. 

So instead of saying that 56 less ships were released than 
under normal conditions, what I said was that the number of 
ships in the ports had been reduced by 56, which means that 56 
more ships did leave the ports than were in the ports at the 
time the order took effeet. 

I want that correction made, because it ought to be made in 
ee to Dr. Garfield as well as myself, and im justice to the 

‘acts, 
REGISTRATION OF ALIENS FOR MILITARY SERVICE. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of 
the Senate, in the presence of the senior Senator from Florida 
[Mr. FLETCHER], who is now acting as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, to Senate joint resolution 136. That 
resolution provides for such amendments to the law as will 
enable the Government in a proper way to enforce certain 
treaties between this Government and other governments with 
respect to the enrollment and drafting of their respective sub- 
jects or citizens into the military service. The joint resolution 
comes more directly from the War Department and was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. I think it was 
a proper reference, but inasmuch as the Committee on Foreign 
Relations is now considering some of the very treaties involved, 
and will doubtless have others in the immediate future, I had 
intended to ask the Senator from Florida to allow the joint 
resolution to go to the Committee on Foreign Relations and to 
be studied by that committee in connection with the treaties 
themselves now pending before that committee. But upon talk- 
ing with him I think every end worth while will be subserved 
by his statement to me that he would not call up the joint 
resolution for the action of the Senate until ample opportunity 
had been given to the Committee on Foreign Relations to go 
over the entire subject. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think there can be no possible conflict, 
because I think the joint resolution contemplates conforming 
entirely to any existing treaty or any that may be afterwards 
entered into. I think the best course would be to allow the 
joint resolution to remain on the calendar. It was reported 
unanimously by the Committee on Military Affairs. But the 
Committee on Foreign Relations will take the joint resolution, 
of course, and present it and consider it in any way they feel 
inclined. We shall just delay action upon it until that com- 
mittee shall have had ample opportunity to thoroughly exam- 
ine it. 

Mr. STONE. Of course, I have not the remotest idea that 


there will be any conflict between the two committees; on the 


contrary, an easy agreement between them on any point; but 
what I had in mind to do, and to which the Senator consented, 
as I understood and as he now says, was that no action would 
be attempted on the joint resolution until the Committee on 


Foreign Relations had had ample opportunity to examine it in 


connection with the treaties themselves pending before that 
committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That course is entirely agreeable, Mr. Pres- 
ident. I did not mean to intimate that there was any possi- 
bility of a conflict between the committees.. What I meant to 
say was that there is no conflict between this joint resolution 
and any treaty that might be reported by the committee or had 
alrendy been reported by the committee. With the under- 
standing the Senator from Missouri has mentioned, I shall not 


press the joint resolution until he is prepared to haye it con- 
| sidered. : 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 3471) to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
furloughs without pay and allowances to enlisted men of the 
Army of the United States, with an amendment, in which it 
requested the eoncurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
nari bills, in which it requested the coneurrence of the 

nate: 

H. R. 9352. An act to amend an act entitled “An act providing 
for an Assistant Secretary of War,”- approved March 5, 1890, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 10477. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war. 

The message further announced that the House insists upon 
its amendments to the bill (S. 383) to punish the destruction or 
injuring of war material and war transportation facilities by 
fire, explosives, or other violent means, and to forbid hostile 
use of property during time of war, and for other purposes, 
disagreed to by the Senate; agrees to the conference asked for 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon ; 
and had appointed Mr. Wess, Mr. Cantax, and Mr. VOLSTEAD 
managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 7998) granting the consent 
of Congress to the village of East Dundee and the village of West 
Dundee to construct a bridge across the Fox River, and it was 
thereupon signed by the President pro tempore. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr, PAGE presented the petition of J. B. Silver and sundry 
other citizens of Greensboro Bend, Vt., praying for national 
prohibition as a war measure, which was ordered to lie ov the 
table. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN presented resolutions of the State 
Grange of New Jersey, remonstrating against the repeal of the 
tax on oleomargarine, favoring improved rural mail service, urg- 
ing the necessity for Federal aid in the farm-labor problem, and 
fer an appropriation for the construction of a bridge across the 
Delaware River between Philadelphia and Camden, which were 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. McNARY (for Mr. CHAMBERLAIN) presented a memorial 
of the congregation of the Mount Tabor Presbyterian Church, of 
Portland, Oreg., remonstrating against the further use of grain 
and fuel in the manufacture of intoxicating liquors during the 
war, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, of San Diego, Cal., praying for an increase in the salaries 
of postal employees, which was referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARDING: 

A bill (S. 4056) granting an increase of pension to Amos B. 
Horton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLLIS: 

A bill (S. 4057) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
George W. Soule; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, NEW: ; 

A bill (S. 4058) granting a pension to Florence M. Anderson 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4059) granting a pension to Jonora Legg (with ac- 


-company papers); and 


A bill (S. 4060) granting a pension to Naomi Buck (with ac 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 4061) granting a pension to Ellen Merritt (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 4062) to authorize the exchange of certain lands 
within the Wasatch National Forest, Utah; to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

A bill (S. 4063) to amend an act entitled “An act to increase 
the revenue, and for other purposes,” approved October 3, 1917; 
to the Committee on Finance. 


1918. ; 


A bill (S. 4064) granting authority, on certain conditions, to 
the Secretary of the Navy to reinstate George L. Davis in the 
Marine Corps; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

. A bill (S. 4065) granting an increase of pension to Thomas J. 
Wise; 

A bill (S. 4066) granting a pension to James D. Ash; and 

A bill (S. 4067) granting a pension to John B. Moore; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 4068) for the relief of Ella Oliver Richardson and 
Edmund Richardson, of New Orleans, La.; to the Committee on 
Public Lands, 

AMENDMENT TO INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILI. 


Mr. OWEN submitted an amendment providing for the ful- 
filling of treaties with the Cherokee Tribe of Indians, Oklahoma, 
intended to be proposed by him to the Indian appropriation bill, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


RAILROAD CONTROL— CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I submit the report of the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
175 Houses on Senate bill 3752, known as the railroad-control 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator will have it printed and go 
over, I presume. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I merely ask to have it 
printed and go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will 
be so ordered, 

The report is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
3752) to provide for the operation of transportation systems 
while under Federal control, for the just compensation of their 
owners, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House and agree to the same, with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the House insert 
the following: 

“That the President, having in time of war taken over the 
possession, use, control, and operation (called herein Federal 
control) of certain railroads and systems of transportation 
(called herein carriers), is hereby authorized to agree with 
and to guarantee to any such carrier making operating returns 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, that during the period 
of such Federal control it shall receive as just compensation 
an annual sum, payable from time to time in reasonable in- 
stallments, for each year and pro rata for any fractional year 
of such Federal control, not exceeding a sum equivalent as 
nearly as may be to its average annual railway operating 
income for the three years ended June 30, 1917. That any rail- 
way operating income accruing during the period of Federal 
control In excess of such just compensation shall remain the 
property of the United States. In the computation of such 
income, debits and credits arising from the accounts called 
in the monthly reports to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
equipment rents and joint facility rents shall be included, but 
debits and credits arising from the operation of such street 
electric passenger railways, Including railways commonly called 
interurbans, as are at the time of the agreement not under 
Federal control, shall be excluded. If any lines were acquired 
by, leased to, or consolidated with such railroad or system 
between July 1, 1914, and December 31, 1917, both inclusive, 
and separate operating returns to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission were not made for such lines after such acquisition, 
lease, or consolidation, there shall (before the average is com- 
puted) be added to the total railway operating income of such 
railroad or system for the three years ended June 30, 1917, 
the total railway operating income of the lines so acquired, 
leased, or consolidated, for the period beginning July 1, 1914, 
and ending on the date of such acquisition, lease, or consolida- 
tion, or on December 31, 1917, whichever is the earlier. The 
average annual railway operating income shall be ascertained 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and certified by it 
to the President. Its certificate shall, for the purpose of such 
agreement, be taken as conclusive of the amount of such average 
annual railway operating income. 

“ Every such agreement shall provide that any Federal taxes 
under the act of October 8, 1917, or acts in addition thereto or 
in amendment thereof, commonly called war taxes, assessed for 
the period of Federal control beginning January 1, 1918, or any 
part of such period, shall be paid by the carrier ont of its own 
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funds, or shall be charged against or deducted from the just com- 
peusation; that other taxes assessed under Federal or any other 
governmental authority for the period of Federal control or any 
part thereof, either on the property used under such Federal 
control or on the right to operate as a currier, or on the revenues 
or any part thereof derived from operation (not including, how- 
ever, assessments for public improvements or taxes assessed on 
property under construction, and chargeable under the classifica- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission to investnient in 
road and equipment), shall be paid out of revenues derived from 
railway operations while under Federal control; that all taxes 
assessed under Federal or any other governmental authority for 
the period prior to January 1, 1918, whenever levied or payable, 
shall be paid by the carrier out of its own funds, or shall be 
charged against or deducted from the just compensation. 

“Every such agreement shall also contain adequate and ap- 
propriate provisions for the maintenance. repair, renewals, and 
depreciation of the property, for the creation of any reserves or 
reserve funds found necessary in connection therewith, and for 
such accounting and adjustments of charges and paymeats, both 
during and at the end of Federal control as may be requisite 
in order that the property of each carrier may be returned to it 
in susbtantially as good repair and in substantially as complete 
equipment as it was in at the beginning of Federal control, and 
also that the United States may, by deductions from the just 
compensations or by other proper means and charges, be reim- 
bursed for the cost of any additions, repairs, renewals, and bet- 
terments to such property not justly chargeable to the United 
States; in making such accounting and adjustments, due con- 
sideration shall be given to the amounts expended or resei ved by 
each carrier for maintenance, repairs, renewals, and deprecia- 
tion during the three years ended June 30, 1917, to the condition 
of the property at the beginning and at the end of Federal control 
and to any other pertinent facts and circumstances. 

“The President is further authorized in such agreement to 
make all other reasonable provisions, not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act or of the act entitled ‘An act making appro- 
priations fer the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,’ approved August 29, 1916, 
that he may deem necessary or proper for such Federal control 
or for the determination of the mutual rights and obligations of 
the parties to the agreement arising from or out of such Federal 
control. : 

“ If the President shall find that the condition of any cacrier 
was during all or a substantial portion of the period of three 
years ended June 30. 1917, because of nonoperation, receiver- 
ship, or where recent expenditures for additions or improve- 
ments or equipment were not fully reflected in the operating 
railway income of said three years or a substantial portion 
thereof, or because of any undeveloped or abnormal conditions, 
so exceptional as to make the basis of earnings hereinabove 
provided for plainly inequitable as a fair measure of just 
compensation, then the President may make with the carrier 
such agreement for such amount as just compensation as under 
the circumstances of the particular case he shall find just. 

“That every railroad not owned, controlled, or operated by 
another carrier company, and which has heretofore competed 
for traffic with a railroad or railroads of which the President 
has taken the possession, use, and control, or which connects 
with such railroads and is engaged as a common carrier in 
general transportation, shall be held and considered as within 
‘t Federal control,’ as herein defined, and necessary for the 
prosecution of the war, and shall be entitled to the benefit of 
all the provisions of this act: Provided, however, That nothing 
in this paragraph shall be construed as including any street or 
interurban electric railway which has as its principal source of 
operating revenue urban, suburban, or interurban passenger 
traffic, or sale of power, heat and light, or both. 

“The agreement shall also provide that the carrier shall ac- 
cept all the terms and conditions of this act and any regulation 
or order made by or through the President under authority of 
this act or of that portion of the act entitled ‘An act making 
appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,’ approved August 
29, 1916, which authorizes the President in time of war to take 

ion, assume control, and utilize systems of transportation. 

“Src. 2. That if no such agreement is made. or pending the 
execution of an agreement, the President may nevertheless pay 
to any carrier while under Federal control an annual amount, 
payable in reasonable installments, not exceeding 90 per cent 
of the estimated annual amount of just compensation, remitting 
such carrier, in case where no agreement is made, to its legal 
rights for any balance claimed to the remedies provided in sec- 
tion 3 hereof. Any amount thereafter found due such carrier 
above the amount paid shall bear interest at the rate of 6 per 
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cent per annum. The acceptance of any benefits under this 
section shall constitute un ncceptanee by the carrier of all the 
provisions of this act and shall obligate the carrier to pay to 
the United States, with interest at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum from a date or dates fixed in proceedings under section 
3, the ameunt by which the sums received under this section ex- 
ceed the sum found due in such proceedings. 

“Sec, 3. That aH claims for just compensation not adjusted 
(as provided in section 1) shall, on the application of the 
President or of any carrier, be submitted to boards, each con- 
sisting of three referees to be appointed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, members of which and the official force 
thereof being eligible for service on such boards without addt- 
tional compensation. Such boards of referees are hereby nu- 
thorized to summon witnesses, require the production of records, 
books, correspondence, documents, memoranda, and other 
papers, view properties, administer onths. and may hold heur- 
ings in Washington and elsewhere, as their duties and the 
convenience of the parties may require. In case of disobedience 
to a subpena the board may invoke the aid of any district 
court of the United States in requiring the attendance ond 
testimony of witnesses and the production of documentary evi- 
dence, and such court within the jurisdiction of which such 
inquiry is carried on may, in case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey a subpœna issued to any person, corporation, partnership, 
or association, issue an order requiring appearance before the 
board, or the production of documentary evidence if so ordered, 
or the giving of evidence touching the matter in question; and 
any failure to obey such order of the court may be punished by 
such court as a contempt thereof. Such eases may be heard 
separately or together or by classes, by such boards as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the first instance, or any 
bonrd of referees to which any such cases shall be referred may 
determine, Said boards shall give full hearings to such enr- 
riers and to the United States; shall consider all the facts and 
circumstances, and shall report as soon as practicable in each 
case to the President the just compensation, enleulated on an 
annual basis and otherwise in such form as to be convenient 
and available for the making of such agreement ns is author- 
ized in section 1. The President is authorized to enter into 
an agreement with such carrier for just compensation upon a 
basis not in excess of that reported by such board, and may 
include therein provisions similar to those authorized under 
section 1. Failing such agreement, either the United States 
or such carrier may file a petition in the Court of Claims for 
the purpose of determining the amount of such just compensa- 
tion, and in the proceedings in snid court the report of said 
referees shall be prima facie evidence of the amount of just 
compensation and of the facts therein stated. Proceedings in 
the Court of Claims under this section shall be given precedence 
and expedited in every practicable way. 

“Sec. 4. That the just compensation that may be determined 
as hereinbefore provided by agreement or that may be adjudi- 
cated by the Court of Claims, shall be increased by an amount 
reckoned at a reasonable rate per centum to be fixed by the 
President upon the cost of any additions and betterments, less 
retirements, and upon the cost of rond extensions to the prop- 
erty of such carrier made by such carrier with the approval of 
or by order of the President while such property is under Fed- 
eral control. 

“Sec. 5. That no carrier while under Federal control shall, 
without the prior approval of the President, declare or pay any 
dividend in excess of its regular rate of dividends during the 
three years ended June 30, 1917: Provided, however, That such 
carriers as have paid no regular dividends or no dividends dur- | 
ing said period may, with the prior approval of the President, 
pay dividends at such rate as the President may determine. 

“Sec. 6. That the sum of $500,000,000 is hereby appropriated, 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
which, together with any funds available from any operating 
income of said carriers, may be used by the President as a re- 
volving fund for the purpose of paying the expenses of the Fed- 
eral control, and so far as necessary the amount of just com- 
pensation, and to provide terminals, motive power, cars, and 
other necessary equipment, such terminals, motive power, cars. 
and equipment to be used and accounted for as the President 
muy direct and to be disposed of as Congress may hereafter by 
law provide. 

“The President may also make or order any carrier to make 
any additions, betterments, or road extensions, and to provide 
terminals, motive power, cars, and other equipment necessary 
or desirable for war purposes or in the public interest on or in 
connection with the property of any carrier. He may from 
said revolving fund advance to such carrier all or any part of 
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the expense of such additions, betterments, or road extensions, 
and to provide terminals, motive power, cars, and other neces- 
sary equipment so ordered and constructed by such carrier or 
by the President, such advances to be charged agrinst such enr- 
rier and to bear interest ut such rate and be payable on such 
terms as may be determined by the President, to the end that the 
United States may be fully reimbursed for any sums so nd- 
vanced. 

“Any loss claimed by any carrier by reason of any such addi- 
tions, betterments, or rond extensions so ordered nud constructed 
may be deterniined by agreement between the President and such 
carrier; failing such agreement the amount of such loss shatl he 
ascertained as provided in section 8 hereof. 

“From said revolving fund the President may expend such an 
amount as he may deem necessary or desirable for the utiliza- 
tion and operation of canals, or for the purchase, construction, 
or utilization and operation of boats, barges, tugs, mul other 
transportation facilities on the inland, caual, and constwise 


“waterways, and may in the operation and use of such facilities 


crea: or employ such agencies and enter into such contracts 
and agreements as he shall deem in the public interest. 

“Sec. 7. That for the purpose of providing funds requ: e for 
maturing obligations or for other legal and preper expenditures, 
or fog reorganizing railroads in receivership, carriers may, dur- 
ing the period of Federal control, issue such bonds, notes, equip- 
ment trust certificates, stock, and cther forms ol securities, 
secured or unsecured by mortgage, as the President may first 
appreve us consistent with the public interest. The President 
may, out of the revolving fund created by this act, purchase for 
the United States all or any part of such securities at prices 
not exceeding par, and may sell such securities whenever in his 
judgment it is desirable at prices not less than the cost thereof. 
Any securities so purchased shall be held by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who shall, under the direction of the President, 
represent the United States in all matters in connection there- 
with in the same manner as a private holder thereof. The 
President shall each year as soon as practicable after Janunury 
1, cause a detailed report to be submitted to the Congress of all 
receipts nnd expenditures made under this section und section 
6 during the preceding calendar year. 

“Sec. 8. That the President may execute any of the powers 
herein and heretofore granted him with relation to Feders? con- 
trol through such agencies as he may determine, and may fix 
the reasonable compensation for the performance of services in 
connection therewith, and may avail himself of the advice, as- 
sistance, and cooperation of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and of the members and employees thereof, and may also 
call upon any department, commission, or board of the Govern- 
ment for such services as he may deem expedient. But no such 
official or employee of the United States shall receive any nidi- 
tional compensation for such services except as now permitted 
by law. 

“Sec. 9. That the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act making 
appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,’ approved August 
29, 1916, shall remain in force and effect except ns expressly 
modified and restricted by this act; and the President, in addi- 
tion to the powers conferred by this act, shall have and is hereby 
given such other and further powers necessary or approprinte 
to give effect to the powers herein and heretofore conferred. 
The provisions of this act shall also apply to any carriers to 
which Federal control may be hereafter extended. 

“Sec. 10. That carriers while under Federal control shall be 
subject to all laws and liabilities as common carriers, whether 
arising under State or Federal laws or at common law, except 
in so far as may be inconsistent with the provisions of this act 
or any other act applicable to such Federal control or with any 
order of the President. Actions at law or suits in equity may 
be brought by and against such carriers and judgments rendered 
as now provided by law; and in any action at law or suit in 
equity against the carrier, no defense shall be made thereto 
upon the ground that the carrier is an instrumentality or agency 
of the Federal Government. Nor shall any such carrier be en- 
titled to have transferred to a Federal court any action hereto- 
fore or hereafter instituted by or against it, which action was 
not so transferable prior to the Federal control of such carrier; 
and any action which has heretofore been so transferred because 
of such Federal control or of any act of Congress or official order 
or proclamation relating thereto shall upon motion of either 
party be retransferred to the court in which it was originally 
instituted. But no process, mesne or final, shall be levied 
against any property under such Federal control. 

“That during the period of Federal control, whenever in his 
opinion the public interest requires, the President may initiate 
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rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations, and practices 
by filing the same with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which said rates, fures, charges, classifications, regulations, and 
practices shall not be suspended by the commission pending final 
determination. 

“ Said rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations, and 
practices shall be reasonable and just and shall take effect at 
such time and upon such notice as he may direct, but the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall, upon complaint, enter upon 
a hearing concerning the justness and reasonableness of so 
much of any order of the President as establishes or changes 
any rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation, or practice of 
any carrier under Federal control, and may consider all the facts 
and circumstances existing at the time of the making of the 
same. In determining any question concerning any such rates, 
fares, charges, classifientions, regulations, or practices, or 
changes therein, the Interstate Commerce Commission shall give 
due consideration to the fact that the transportation systems 
are being operated under a unified and coordinated national 
control and not in competition. 

“After full hearing the commission may make such findings 
and orders as are authorized by the act to regulate commerce 
as amended, and said findings and orders shall be enforced as 
provided in srid act: Provided, howerer, That when the Presi- 
dent shall find and certify to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that in order to defray the expenses of Federal control and 
operation fairly chargeable to railway operating expenses, and 
also to pay railway tax accruals other than war taxes, net rents 
for joint facilities and equipment, and compensation to the car- 
riers, operating as a unit, it is necessary to increase the rail- 
way operating revenues, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in determining the justness and reasonableness of any rate, fare, 
charge, classification, regulation, or practice shall take into 
consideration said finding and certificate by the President, to- 
gether with such recommendations as he may make, 

“Sec. 11. That every person or corporation, whether carrier 
or shipper, or any receiver, trustee, lessee. agent, or person 
acting for or employed by a carrier or shipper, or other person, 
who shall knowingly violate or fail to observe any of the pro- 
visions of this act, or shall knowingly interfere with or impede 
the possession, use, operation, or control of any railroad prop- 
erty, railroad, or transportation system hitherto or hereafter 
taken over by the President, or shall knowingly violate any of 
the provisions of any order or regulation made in pursuance of 
this act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon con- 
viction, be punished by a fine of not more than $5,000, or, if a 
person, by imprisonment for not more than two years, or both. 
Each independent transaction constituting a violation of, or a 
failure to observe, any of the provisions of this act, or any 
order entered in pursuance hereof, shall constitute a separate 
offense. For the taking or conversion to his own use or the 
embezzlement of money or property derived from or used in 
connection with the possession, use, or operation of said rail- 
roads or transportation systems, the criminal statutes of the 
United States, as well as the criminal statutes of the various 
States where applicable, shall apply to all officers, agents, and 
employees engaged in said railroad and transportation service, 
while the same is under Federal control, to the same extent as 
to persons employed in the regular service of the United States. 
Prosecutions for violations of this act or of any order entered 
hereunder shall be in the district courts of the United States, 
under the direction of the Attorney General, in accordance with 
the procedure for the collection and imposing of fines and pen- 
alties now existing in said courts. 

“Sec, 12, That moneys and other property derived from the 
operation of the carriers during Federal control are hereby 
declared to be the property of the United States. Unless other- 
wise directed by the President, such moneys shall not be cov- 
ered into the Treasury, but such moneys and property shall re- 
main In the custody of the same officers, and the accounting 
thereof shall be in the same manner and form as before Fed- 
eral control. Disbursements therefrom shall, without further 
appropriation, be made in the same manner as before Federal 
control and for such purposes ns under the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission classification of accounts in force on Decem- 
ber 27, 1917, are chargeable to operating expenses or to railway 
tax accruals and for such other purposes in connection with 
Federal control as the President may direct, except that taxes 
under Titles 1 and 2 of the act entitled An act to provide 
revenue to defray war expenses, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved October 3, 1917, or any act in addition thereto or in 
amendment thereof, shall be paid by the carrier out of its own 
funds. If Federal control begins or ends during the tax year 
for which any taxes so chargeable to railway tax accruals are 


assessed, the taxes for such year shall be apportioned to the 
date of the beginning or ending of such Federal control, and 
disbursements shall be made only for that portion of such taxes 
as is due for the part of such tax year which falls within the 
period of Federal control. 

“At such periods as the President may direct, the books shall 
be closed and the balance of revenues over disbursements shall 
be covered into the Treasury of the United States to the credit 
of the revolving fund created by this act. If such revenues are 
insufficient to meet such disbursements, the deficit shall be paid 
Su of such reyolving fund in such manner as the President may 

rect, 

“Sec. 13. That all pending cases in the courts of the United 
States affecting railroads or other transportation systems 
brought under the act to regulate commerce, approved February 
4, 1887, as amended and supplemented, including the commodi- 
ties clause, so called, or under the act to protect trade and com- 
mercee against unlawful restraints nnd monopolies, approved 
July 2, 1890, and amendments thereto, shall proceed to final 
determination as soon as may be, as if the United States had 
not assumed control of transportation systems; but in any such 
ease the court having jurisdiction may, upon the application of 
the United States, stay execution of final judgment or decree 
until such time as it shall deem proper. 

“ Sec. 14. That the Federal control of railroads and transpor- 
tation systems herein and heretofore provided for shall continue 
for and during the period of the war and for a reasonable time 
thereafter, which shall not exceed one year and nine months 
next following the date of the proclamation by the President of 
the exchange of ratifications of the treaty of peace: Provided, 
however, That the President may, prior to July 1, 1918, relin- 
quish control of all or any part of any railroad or system of 
transportation, further Federal control of which the President 
shall deem not needful or desirable; and the President may at 
any time during the period of Federal control agree with the 
owners thereof to relinquish all or any part of any railroad or 
system of transportation. The President may relinquish aH 
railroads and systems of transportation under Federal control at 
any time he shall deem such action needful or desirable. No 
right to compensation shall accrue to such owners from and after 
the date of relinquishment for the property so relinquished. 

“Src, 15. That nothing in this net shall be construed to 
amend, repeal, impair, or affect the existing luws or powers of 
the States in relation to taxation or the lawful police regula- 
tions of the several States, except wherein such laws, powers, 
or regulations may affect the transportation of troops, war 
materials, Government supplies, or the issue of stocks and 
bonds: Provided, hoirerer, That no State or subdivision thereof, 
or the District of Columbia, shall levy, assess, or collect an 
amount of taxes from railroad property within the State or sub- 
division thereof, or the District of Columbia, while under Fed- 
eral control, in excess of the ratio which the taxes derived from 
railroad property bore to the total taxes of such State or sub- 
division thereof, or the District of Columbia, for the year previ- 
ous to Federal control. 

“Sec. 16. That this act is expressly declared to be emergency 
legislation enacted to meet conditions growing out of war; and 
nothing herein is to be construed as expressing or prejudicing 
the future policy of the Federal Government concerning the 
ownership, control, or regulation of carriers or the method or 
basis of the capitalization thereof.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

E. D. SITR, 

ATLEE POMERENE, 

Jor T. ROBINSON, 

CHARLES E. TOWNSEND, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

T. W. Sns, 

Frank E. DOREMUS, 

Joun J. Escu, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATIONS, ` 


Mr. OVERMAN. I ask that the unfinished business, House 
bill 9314, be proceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9314) making appropriations for 
the Dipiomatic and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 7, in the item for transportation 
of Sa and consular officers in going to and returning 
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from their posts, in line 20, after the word “ State,” insert the 
words “at the rate of not exceeding 10 cents per mile.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. Inasmuch as the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Loba] is not here, and he is interested in this amendment, 
I ask that it be temporarily passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the pend- 
ing amendment will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ International 
Boundary Commission, United States and Mexico,” on page 10, 
line 21, after the word “ Mexico,” to strike out “$47,500” and 
insert “ $25,000,” so as to make the clause read: 


To enable the commission to continue its work under the treaties of 
1884, 1889, and 1905, between the United States and Mexico, $25,000. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask that this amendment be passed over tem- 
porarily, because in connection with it I also want to make some 
remarks in relation to the other international bureaus provided 
for in the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Very well, let it be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the amendment will be temporarily passed 
over. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Boundary Line, 
Alaska and Canada, and the United States and Canada,” under 
the item of appropriation enabling the Secretary of State to mark 
the boundary and make the surveys incidental thereto between 
the Territory of Alaska and the Dominion of Canada, etc., on 
page 12, line 9, after the word “ allowed,” to insert “a per diem 
or,” and in line 11, before the words “per day,” to strike out 
“$6” and insert “ $8,” so as to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That when the commissioner is absent from Washington 
on official business he shall be allowed.a per diem or actual and necessary 
expenses of subsistence, not in excess of $8 per day. 

Mr. THOMAS. I suggest that the words “per day” at the 
end of line 11 be stricken out. As the proviso now stands it 
gives the commission a per diem of $8 per day. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think that is a proper amendment to the 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ International 
Institution of Agriculture,” on page 14, line 19, to strike out: 


For salary of one member of the permanent committee of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agricuiture for the calendar year 1919, $3,600. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I should like to say that I 
disagree with the views of the committee upon the amendment 
striking out the paragraphs, and I hope the amendment will not 
be agreed to by the Senate. The item covers the salary of one 
member of the permanent committee of the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture for the calendar year 1919, $3,600. I do not 
think we ought to discontinue that salary. The American dele- 
gate to the International Institute, Mr. David Lubin, is now 
serving in this work. He is in Rome and is actually engaged in 
the work. I do not see why we should cut off his salary. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Will the Senator from Florida tell the 
Senate precisely what work either this institute or the repre- 
senative from this country, Mr. Lubin, is performing in Rome at 
the present time? 

Mr. FLETCHER. They are collecting data—statistics on 
agricultural subjects—from all portions of the world. Its name 
signifies the character of the work; it is international in scope. 
Prior to the war there were 52 nations participating in this in- 
stitution. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is, the name was international. I 
will ask the Senator from Florida, further, whether this insti- 
ute publishes the result of its arduous labors? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It does publish them. It makes reports to 
the various governments that are represented there, including 
our own. So far as I am informed—and I think I am accurate 
in the statement—the work is being carried on as completely, 
as fully, and as energetically as it is possible to do at this time. 
Of course, there are difficulties now; I recognize that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There are very serious difficulties. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But at the same time the work is being 
continued there, and I think a very considerable and important 
collection of information, data, and material is being made and 
sent out by the institute. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have had, first and last, 
a great deal of literature from Mr. David Lubin, and if there is 
any man- in the United States or in Rome who has more va- 
garies on a great variety of subjects than has Mr. Lubin I have 
not come across him. It seems to me that Mr. Lubin might very 
properly be given a furlough, certainly until after the war is 
over. I do not believe the institute is doing anything that war- 
rants our expending a copper upon it; but it is the fashion 
nowadays to spend money on everything and everybody. If 


this is insisted upon, I shall content myself by voting for the 
amendment of the committee, which saves half of the amount, 
I believe; and I shall feel that the committee will have done a 
good work, if we sustain the committee. I should like to wipe 
it all out. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. KNOX. I hope that this amendment will not prevail. 
I am quite in sympathy with the suggestion that has been made 
by the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] that these sums 
should be appropriated. I happen to have some personal knowl- 
edge of the work of this institute and of the work of Mr. Lubin, 
through whose efforts it was founded. Mr. Lubin had the con- 
ception of internationalism of effort to promote the agricul- 
ture of the world, and he presented it to various governments. 
Finally, it appealed to the imagination of the King of Italy, 
and this institute has been founded in Italy. Some 40 or 50 
governments of the world are contributing to support it and are 
receiving the benefits of its Jabors. Its labors are of vast 
consequence; but they do not appeal to the imagination of 
those who have not made an investigation of it, because there 
is nothing for the imagination to operate upon. 

However, I had the honor to report for four successive years 
to Congress the request that these appropriations should be 
made, and I think we have so committed ourselves to other 
nations that for the trifling sum involved here the United 
States ought not to be the Government to break up the har- 
monious operations of this institute, which has been progressing 
notwithstanding the war, 

I trust that the Senate will put on its liberal glasses in 
looking at this amendment. The amount is not large and the 
work is good, not only in quality but it is good in its scope and 
in its sphere. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I quite agree with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. I have been more or less in close 
touch with the work in which Mr, Lubin has been engaged; I 
have been in constant correspondence with him. I get copies 
of these reports, and I know that they contain very valuable 
data as to the production of foodstuffs all over the world. 
This institute is the only international body, I think, that has 
continued its sessions after the beginning of the war, and, so 
far as I know, it still continues them. Some of the Govern- 
ments may not be actively participating, but for a long while 
after the outbreak of the war they continued right along par- 
ticipating in the work of the International Institute of Agri- 
culture at Rome. 

The King of Italy erected the building which is the home of 
the institute. It is a magnificent marble structure, provided 
entirely by the King of Italy. The collection of this information 
as to the production of foodstuffs all over the world, their dis- 
tribution, handling, prices, and all such information, is most 
valuable. The work is being conducted to-day, and Mr. Lubin 
is there on the ground and in the building attending to the 
work, and is one of the active participants. His salary of 
$3,600 is a mere nominal amount; it really costs him a great 
deal more than that to maintain himself there, but at the same 
time it is a recognition of his work, and it seems to me almost 
absurd to take that salary away from him and to practically 
call him home. He is there now in Rome engaged in the work. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not desire to vote against 
any appropriation which really serves the agricultural interests 
of the different nations of the earth, but I have been getting 
literature from Mr. Lubin for a number of years, and I frankly 
say that, with my limited knowledge of agricultural interests, 
I have been unable to see its application or its benefit. It is a 
lot of dry statistics, which we could get almost anywhere else, 
and I should like for the Senator from Florida to state what 
are the benefits derived from it? In what respect does it con- 
serve or serve the agricultural interests of this country? It 
may be that, being located in Rome, the center of a great 
agricultural region, it is of some assistance there; but of what 
benefit is it, generally speaking; to the agricultural interests? 
If it has any benefit, I am willing to vote for the appropriation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think it is material, Mr. President, for 
us to know and to have accurate data as to where wheat is 
grown, how much land has been planted in wheat in the differ- 
ent portions of the world in other countries, how much the yield 
is likely to be, how much it has been up to date, and what are 
the prospects for the future production of wheat, for instance, 
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merely as an illustration. The same thing is true ns to corn, 
as to oats, as to rye, and as to the various agricultural prod- 
ucts that enter into the food of the nations of the earth. Those 
data are collected. The institute has its resources, its agencies, 
its organizations for the collection of these data, and it seems 
to me it is important to the American farmer to know what 
is being produced in other portions of the earth and what can 
be depended upon as to the supply of food products, for thereby 
he can judge as to his own possible prospect in that regard. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to ask a question? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Can the Senator state what instrumen- 
tality is used to get this valuable information to the farmer? 

Mr. FLETCHER, It is communicated through the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture to our Department of Agricul- 
ture, to the various governments, and I do not know but that 
their publications are distributed to the agricultural organiza- 
tions and the actual producers throughout the country. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? r 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. KNOX. If the Senator from Florida will permit me, I 
do not want to take the floor, but I desire to suggest that it has 
been admirably put by some one in the past that this institute 
is the clearing house of the agricultural departments of the 40 
or 50 different nations who are members of the institute, in 
the sense that interchangeability of crops is studied and also 
different questions as to the value of discoveries that crops 
which are made in one country may be trunsplanted to another 
country—a general interchange. The thing is entirely inter- 
national in character. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. KNOX. Tes. 

Mr. BORAH. Can not all that information be had, and is 
not all that information to be had, from our Agricultural De- 
partment and through our Agricultural Department, which gets 
consular reports from all over the world? 

Mr. KNOX. The only answer I can make to that is that we 
voluntarily entered into this other arrangement that the infor- 
mation might be gathered in this way, and we have supported 
it up to this time. My point is that this is not the time, merely 
for the purpose of saving $3,600, to turn our back upon an 
organiation in which we are coordinated with other nations. 

I suppose the Senator from Idaho is entirely correct that we 
should be able to get the information through our own De- 
partment of Agriculture. How intimately the Department of 
Agriculture of the United States works with this institute in 
Rome I am not at this time prepared definitely to inform the 
Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think on that question our Department of 
Agriculture depends very largely for its information on this 
institute. Our department is in constant touch with it; but I 
do not believe our Department of Agriculture has the organiza- 
tion for collecting these data even through the consular reports 
that this institute has. There are, I will say, 52 nations partici- 
pating in it. The representatives of these different nations col- 
lect and furnish the information to the institute and then it is 
compiled and distributed through that Institute. They have 
quite a force of people employed in collecting it, and the infor- 
mation is authoritative; it is as accurate as that sort of in- 
formation can possibly be, I take it, and the institute is recog- 
nized as a dependable source for that character of information. 
Consular agents do not get it as the agents of the institute do, 
and the consular agents do not, of course, compile the informa- 
tion as does this institute. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield the floor. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, just a word or two. There are 
a number of organizations known as institutes, commissions, 
and so forth, for the maintenance of which appropriations have 
been made for years, and this is one of them. There are certain 
of these organizations that have passed under my official obser- 
vation in one way and another, and I have thought that some of 
them could be dispensed with without detriment to the public 
service. 

Mr. President, concerning this particular organization, I 
shall not speak as to its value; I think enough has been said 
about that already by those who are more interested in it than 
I; but it is in fact an international organization, in which are 
represented 52 nations, I believe. who contribute to its mainte- 
nance and have representatives taking part in its deliberations 
and its work. 


Now, Mr. President, if Congress thinks the institute is not 
worth while to be continued or, at least. our part in it con- 
tinued, then we should withdraw from it altogether; but I sub- 
mit that that might possibly be done in a different and better 
way, in a more respectful way, considering the fact that we are 
dealing with a question wherein so many other nations are con- 
cerned. 

I told the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Oversran] that 
I would take but a minute or two, and that is all I am going to 
take; I am practically, through, but I want to add this, if I may, 
Eight thousand dollars are appropriated that the United States 
may bear its share of the expenses of the institute. That con- 
cerns the general expenses of the institute, but if we have no 
representative in the institute then we are practically no part 
of it. Then $5,000 is appropriated to pay for publishing the 
reports of the institute, and that is a matter I believe the Senate 
ought to have some information about. Those reports are not 
ordinarily printed in English. Contributions are made by the 
British Government and the American Government separately 
to have them printed in English, and except for these contribu- 
tions they would not appear in English, Now, if we refuse to 
contribute our share toward the publication of these reports in 
English, the United States as a whole will be without them 
unless, as has been stated here in a communication from the 
State Department on the subject, the generosity of Great 
Britain should be such as to supply them to our population. 
That is what the $5,000 is intended to cover. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr, President, some years ago in consider- 
ing diplomatic and consular appropriations your committee 
found a number of small items, amounting to $2,000 in one 
instance, perhaps $3,000 in another, $4,000 in another, $5,000 in 
another, and $10,000 in another, for commissions of various 
kinds, to enable them to go abroad, have trips to Europe, and 
so forth. Those items had crept into the law from time te time 
under resolutions. We succeeded in repealing about a dozen 
of them, under which money was appropriated that somebody 
might be sent to Europe, in the meantime the Senate having 
forgotten all about them. Many of these commissions did 
nothing on earth except to take trips. In this bill there are, 
as will be observed, a number of such items, but we found that 
many of them were to provide for organizations established by 
treaty. Your committee was inclined to ask the Senate to 
repeal them all, but, inasmuch as this particular item grows out 
of treaty arrangements agreed to among 52 nations, we felt 
obliged to appropriate some money in order to carry on our 
share of the work. For example. here is an item for the Inter- 
national Bureau for Publication of Customs Tariffs, $1,500. We 
need no such publications as that. Here is an appropriation 
of $2,895 for the International Bureau of Weights and Meas- 
ures, and another for the International Bureau of the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration. Again, on page 12 there is an appro- 
priation for the International Bureau at Brussels for Repres- 
sion of the African Slave Trade, 

These items have been in the law for years and years; every 
year we have appropriated for these things that amount abso- 
lutely to nothing and involve a waste of money. I have called 
the attention of Senators on the Foreign Relations Committee 
to this matter and asked that the treaties be abrogated in this 
respect. 

Take the International Institute of Agriculture, which is 
now under consideration. It seems that the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Knox] thinks we have recommended the striking 
out of the entire appropriation, but we have not. The total 
appropriation was $16,000. We have looked into this matter, 
and I have yet to find anybody who has ever seen the reports 
of the institute except, I believe, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], who said that 
he had seen something of them. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I did not say I had seen “something of 
them“; I have seen them once a month, for they are issued 
monthly, and I do not know but that they may have a bulletin 
that is issued weekly. I receive and read the reports regularly, 
and have been receiving them for years, as I know the Agri- 
cultural Department has. 

Mr. OVERMAN. As to the statistics they are furnishing con- 
cerning the amount of wheat and the amount of corn grown in 
various countries, I will say that we have every facility for 
gathering that information through our consular agents. 
consular agents are submitting reports on such questions all 
the time to the State Department, and they go. of course, to the 
Agricultural Department and other departments. 

Your committee felt obliged to make an appropriation for our 
part of the quota as one of the 52 nations concerned to con- 
tinue this institute in force. As the Senator says, a building 
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has been erected in Rome, and we have provided an appropria- 
tion in this bill of a sum amounting to $8,000 as our propor- 
tionate part of the cost of the institute; but during this war— 
and nearly all the nations of the world are at war—we do not 
need n man there at a salary of $3,600 a year. He can remain 
there and get his salary out of the $8,000 appropriated. I do 
not know whether or not the other nations are paying their 
quota; I doubt if there is a single one of the nations at war 
that is contributing a cent. I do not know what becomes of the 
$8,000, because no report of expenses is submitted by anybody. 
We do not know how the $8,000 is expended. All we know is 
that there is a man here getting $3,600 a year; and we have no 
report from anybody to show how this $5,000 for publications 
is expended. Therefore, during the war, we thought we would 
ask the Senate to repeal this part of the appropriation—the 
salary of $3,600 and ‘the item for publications of $5,000—as in 
all probability nothing can be done while tie war lasts. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is true that the King of Italy 
built a costly building over at Rome for this institute to meet 
in, and it is true that in the past we have been appropriating 
some $8,000 per annum for the payment of the quota of the 
United States for the support of the International Institute of 
Agriculture, I do not think the support of that institution is as 
expensive now as it has been in the past, because most of the 
52 nations that are supposed to belong to this institute are out 
of business entirely. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Agriculturally and otherwise. 

Mr, SMOOT. They have no one in Rome to represent them, 
and the expenses must be very small, if any, other than simply 
to maintain the building. The committee decided not to cut 
the $8,000, because that is the amount that we have been ap- 
propriating since the organization of this institute; but, Mr. 
President, in my opinion it is not even necessary to appropriate 
$8,000. It ought to have been cut in two, at least. 

As far as the statistics are concerned, Mr. President, I want 
to say that I can telephone to the Agricultural Department ask- 
ing the production and the amount of the same covering wheat 
or any other farm product in any country in the world for the 
last year or the years before, and I can secure that information 
from our Agricultural Department in a few moments. It has 
the reports of the agricultural department of every country in 
the world, the same as every other country in the world has our 
reports. They are interchanged; and the information as to the 
production, as to the cost, as to the quantity, and as to the 
disposition of all of these farm products can be found to-day 
in our Agricultural Department. 

I have heard from Mr. Lubin many times, but it has not been 
in the way of a report from this institute. It has been articles 
prepared by him on reform questions that he himself believed 
ought to be adopted by all the world. It has cost the Govern- 
ment of the United States thousands and thousands of dollars 
to print them—not out of this fund of $5,000, but they have 
been printed as public documents—and I have never had a single, 
solitary call for one of them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Nor have I. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, what did the Senator 
do with them? 

Mr. SMOOT. I read some of them out of curiosity, and then 
they went into the wastebasket. 

The Appropriations Committee decided, Mr. President, to ap- 
propriate the $8,000 in order that it may be shown that the 
Government of the United States is still willing tọ pay its share 
of maintaining the building. They did not want the King of 
Italy to feel that we refused to pay our share of maintaining 
the building; but, as far as anything else is concerned, while 
this war lasts, Mr. President, we might just as well throw the 
money into the ocean. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, we not only pay our share 
of maintaining the building, but the 52 nations that entered 
into this treaty agreed upon how much money each country 
should pay, not only to maintain the building but for the officers 
necessary. Our quota was $8,000. We have provided for that 
appropriation; but the $3,600 for this man’s salary is an addi- 
tional appropriation outside of the agreement between the 
nations. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is right. I did not go into the 
details, because I thought maintaining the building would cover 
the whole question; but I sincerely hope that the Senate will 
agree with the committee to strike out this useless appropria- 
tion. I know it is a small amount; it is only $3,600; but it is 
the principle of the thing that I am opposed to. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 


Mr. KNOX. Then the fact is that we find ourselves in this 
position: We are willing to appropriate $8,000, which, with the 
appropriations made by the other nations of the world, will go 
toward keeping up an institute, and then we refuse to appro- 
priate $3,600 in order that we may have a representative at the 
institute. It seems to me that it is an illogical ~ropositicn. It 
either ought to go out altogether as n worthless matter, one 
that we do not need to participate in; or, if it stays in, we 
ought to keep a representative there to see that the money is 
honestly expended. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We have a great many of these institutions 
abroad. In fact, all of them—some 8 or 10—are abroad in- 
stead of in this country, and we have not a representative at 
any of them. Here is the International Sanitary Bureau. We 
have no representative there. 

Mr. KNOX. I am not undertaking to defend the Interna- 
tional Sanitary Bureau or any of the other divers and sundry 
bureaus to which the Senator from North Carolina has ad- 
verted. I am speaking about the International Institute at 
Rome. Any arguments that may be leveled at these other in- 
stitutions, it seem to me, are not necessarily applicable to this. 
I may cooperate with the Senator from North Carolina in vot- 
ing out the appropriations that the committee themselves have 
seen fit to put in for these institutions which they are now 
characterizing as practically worthless. 

Mr. SMOOT. So far as I am concerned, I think the whole 
appropriation ought to be disagreed to, and that was my propo- 
sition to the Committee on Appropriations; but some of the 
members felt that we ought to appropriate the $8,000, so that it 
would not appear that we were withdrawing from it entirely 
without giving any reason. But as long as the war lasts nothing 
will come from it, and I say now that the good that has come 
from this institute has been so negligible a quantity in this 
country that it can not be discovered. As for the $16,600 a 
year that we have appropriated ever since the institute was 
begun, I say now that the country would be just as well off if 
we never had appropriated a dollar in the beginning. 

Mr. FLETCHER and Mr. POINDEXTER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to ask the Senator from 
North Carolina a question, since he has referred to several of 
these commissions and international bureaus, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. What is the exact meaning of the lan- 
guage used at the bottom of page 12 in the item for the Inter- 
national Prison Commission? I notice that there is an appro- 
priation there of the large sum of $2,550 to maintain what is 
called in the bill an“ adhering member.” What kind of a mem- 
ber is an adhering member? : 

Mr. SMOOT. One that never lets go. [Laughter.] 

Mr. POINDEXTER. What is the difference between the ad- 
hering member and the other members? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. He sticks, of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. He never lets go. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The ordinary meaning of the word “ ad- 
here” is “to stick to.” 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. This is to send a man to Europe. It is an 
appropriation of $2,550 every year to give a man a little trip, 
and he adheres to this sum of money so that he can go abroad. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I suppose the word is used there fecl- 
ingly and intelligently. He is glued onto it probably 

. OVERMAN. He is glued onto it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. So that he can not be jarred loose. Is 
that the purpose of the word? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to say to the Senator that we struck 
that out in conference here, and we sent for the Secretary of 
State, and he came down and said that that, too, was in a treaty; 
and he thought, inasmuch as it was included in a treaty, that 
good faith required us to make the appropriation. Since it is 
provided for in a treaty we thought we would ask the Foreign 
Relations Committee to give notice that all these commissions 
should be abolished by treaty. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, when did the Senator discover 
that it was the duty of the Foreign Relations Committee to give 
notice of the abrogation of a treaty? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I meant to give notice to them that they 
might consider the question as to how to get rid of these appro- 
priations. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida 
is again recognized. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course we are not now dealing with 
the other various and sundry commissions and institutes in this 
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bill to which the Senator from North Carolina has referred, 
I do not know anything about them, and do not pretend to know 
anything about them, and do not care anything about them, 
In the first place, if they are not proper to be taken care of by 
this bill they ought to go out of the bill; and it is the committee's 
business to investigate it, and look into it, and see whether they 
ought to be in here or not. If the committee think that $125 a 
year is an outrageous appropriation to make for the Interna- 
tional Bureau at Brussels, let them cut it out. I have nothing 
to do with that. Whether it ought to be here at all, I do not 
pretend to know. 

I do know something about the work of the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture. I know Mr. Lubin. I have very great ad- 
miration for him. I think he is a man of extraordinary vision. 
He may be in some respects not sound as an economist in the 
estimation of other people. I do not know about that; but I do 
know, as one of the things that Mr. Lubin has accomplished over 
there, that he has made a study of the agricultural conditions 
and problems in European countries, and as a result of that he 
came to this country, and he brought to the attention of the 
people of this country the need of a rural-credits system; and 
although the farm-loan act is not in strict accordance with his 
recommendations it was his agitation of that question which 
very largely pioneered the way and produced that legislation 
which, I think, is of inestimable value to the farmers of this 
country. Mr. Lubin worked that out very largely by reason of 
his connection with the International Institute of Agriculture 
and his study of the solution of these agricultural problems 
which the older countries of Europe have made in the past. 
That is one of the results. I do not.undertake to go into all the 
details of the work of this international institute. This appro- 
priation, however, for the quota of the United States for the sup- 
port of the institute has nothing to do with his salary. They 
have an office force. I do not know that the appropriation goes 
to maintain the building. I do not know about that; but they 
certainly have an office force, a clerical force, which must be kept 
up if the work is to go on. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will state that the work is going on; 
and the fact that some nations are not able to participate in it 
to-day does not lessen the amount which we ought to appropriate 
to help carry on the expenses of that organization. On the con- 
trary, it may call for increased demands upon those nations 
which do participate and carry on the work, by reason of the 
withdrawal of the support of some of those that are unable to 
participate under present circumstances. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. So that the item of $8,000 has not anything 
to do with the amendment here. No part of it can go for salary. 
No part of it ought to be stricken out because of the inability 
of certain nations to participate to-day. It ought to remain. 
The salary of the man who goes to Rome and stays there, and, 
as our representative, carries on that work, it seems to me 
ought not to be taken away from him. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Is this man, Mr. Lubin, an American citi- 
zen? 

Mr. FLETCHER. He is an American citizen—a citizen of the 
State of California. È 

Mr. POMERENE. How long has he resided in this country? 

Mr. FLETCHER. All bis life, so far as I know, until he 
became the permanent American delegate to this institute of 
agriculture. 

Me. POMERENE. How long ago was that? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Why, when this institute was established, 
some 8 or 10 years ago; and these participations have been un- 
der treaties with these countries. The institute was established 
years ago. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have been impressed with the fact that 
he has more knowledge of agricultural conditions abroad than 
ue has of agricultural conditions in the United States. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I might go into considerable discussion of 
that question with the Senator. I do not think so. I think Mr. 
Lubin has a very splendid idea of conditions here and the prob- 
lems of agriculture in this country. I may not agree with him 
fully as to some of his theories and views; but he is a man of 
extraordinary ability, of extraordinary energy and force. You 
do not want to underestimate that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if I understood the Sena- 
tor correctly, he says that Mr. Lubin is the “ permanent repre- 
sentative.” Is he made a permanent representative by statute? 


Mr. FLETCHER. I think so. My recollection is that the 


Statute provides for it. 


Mr. GALLINGER. If he is not, I think the place ought to 
be passed around. A great many other American citizens would 
like that junket. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Iam not sure whether the statute provides 
for that or not. I have not examined the statute recently. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; there is no statute on the subject. 

Mr. FLETCHER. At any rate, it is immaterial. He is the 
American delegate there. Whether somebody else can be given 
his place or not, I do not know. That is immaterial. It makes 
no difference. He is there on the ground, and it is simply a 
question of whether or not you want to take away his salary. 

Mr. SMITH cf Michigan. Mr. President, I was much struck 
by the suggestion of the Senator from North Carolina to the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone], the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, when he suggested that that com- 
mittee ought to tale up these treaties. If I may do so without 
seeming to claim anything that the Senator from North Caro- 
lina may desire to retain, I would suggest that if the Diplomatic 
and Consular appropriation bill came from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations there would be an opportunity when these 
estimates came in to rectify some of the international condi- 
tions which surround these items. For one, I think that is 
where this appropriation bill ought to go. It ought to emanate 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations. There is not an item 
in it that does not concern our international affairs. While I 
think the appropriations are handled with great skill and ability 
by the Senator from North Carolina and his associates, yet the 
appropriate place for the bill to originate is with the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, who can rectify many difficulties 
that never come to their attention until the time they are pre- 
sented for our adoption. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 


to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

rs next amendment was, on page 14, after line 22, to strike 
out: 

For the payment of the quota of the United States for the cost of 


translating into and printing in the English language the publications 
of the International Tnstitute of Agriculture at ome, $5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

285 next amendment was, on page 15, after line 2, to strike 
Out: 

Total, $16,600. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Salaries and 
expenses, United States Court for China,” on page 15, line 15, 
after the word “ exceed,” to strike out “ $10 per day for the judge 
and $5 per day for the district attorney“ and insert “$5 per 
day each,” so as to make the clause read: 

The judge of the said court and the district attorney shall, when the 
sessions of the court are-held at other cities than Shanghai, receive in 
addition to their salaries their necessary actual expenses during such 
sessions, not to exceed $5 per day each, and so much as may be neces- 
sary for said purposes during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. is 
hereby appropriated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 9, to insert: 

INTERNATIONAL HIGH COMMISSION. 

To defray the actual and necessary expenses on the part of the United 
States section of the International High Commission, arising in such 
work and investigations as may be approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, $25,000, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of the asury. 

Mr. KENYON. I was not present at the meeting of the 
committee when this matter was considered. I should like to 
ask the chairman just what this International High Commission 
is, What is it doing? What is the necessity for this appro- 
priation? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Some years ago we had an International 
High Commission which met in this country, as the Senator 
will remember. Delegates from every South American country 
met with the representatives of our country here and had dis- 
cussions. Committee sections were appointed to consider ques- 
tions that were of great interest to the country and to the world. 
The commission was gotten up with the idea of making closer 
relations between this country and our South American coun- 
tries. This High Commission have resolved that they will hold 


their next meeting in this country, and it was the understanding. 


of the South American people that we would make an appro- 
priation for the purpose. It may not be expended, but if the 
commission meet here it ought to be expended, because I think it 
is very wise to keep up as close a connection with our South 
American friends as possible. 
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I have a letter here from the Secretary of the Treasury 
which gives information. 

Mr. KENYON. This is money to be expended in the future? 

Mr; OVERMAN. Yes, sir; it is to be spent in the future. 

Mr. KENYON. We have appropriated in the past for this 


High Commission. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We appropriated $50,000. and that was 
expended four years ago. Every one of the South Ameriean 
countries, I think. was represented at the meeting. As the 
Senator will remember, I think, it was in session about three 
weeks. 

Mr. KENYON. I remember some trip of some kind by the 
delegates to the High Commission, I think to South America. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That was another mission. 

Mr. KENYON, It was not this commission? 

Mr. OVERAZAN. No; it is the understanding: that if the 
High Commission is held here this appropriation will be made 
to defray the actual and necessary expenses on the part of the 
United States. I should like to have the Secretary read the 
letter of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, because it gives all the 
information the Senator desires. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Chair hears-none, and the Seeretary will read. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the letter, and before econ- 
eluding, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think what the Secretary has read is 
enough to show the purpose of the amendment, and I ask that 
the further reading be dispensed with. ~ 

Mr. KNOX. May I inquire of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina if he thinks an economic millennium will be accomplished 
by this appropriation of $25.090? g 

Mr. OVERMAN. This is the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury as to what hus been done under a former appro- 
priation of $25,000. $ 

Mr. KNOX. I understand that is urged as a reason for mak- 
ing this appropriation. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; a part of it. A part of it shows what 
has been done. The Senator from Iowa asked for information, 
and T had the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury read. 

Mr, STONE. If the Senator from North Carolina will permit 
me, I should like to have the last clause which the Secretary 
Was upon the eve of reading when interrupted read to the 
Senate, It shows the present attitude of the United States in 
reference to this matter. í 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read. 

The Secretary read the part indicated, and the entire letter 
is as follows: 


The 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, January 22, 1918. 

My Dran Mr. FLOOD: When I ap before your committee on 
January 12, 1916, I stated that a favorable recommendation on the 
appropriation for the International High Commission for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1918, would not mean a committal to further 
appropriations, and that a request for any further appropriations would 
have to be considered on its merits. I am now comin, a ote with the 
request for a further appropriation of $25,000. for the fis r ending 
June 30, 1919. I make this request in the confident e tation that the 
important work done and results accomplished by the International 
High Commission during the present fiscal year will lead your committee 
to recommend a continuance of the work. The amount asked is so small 
commensurate with the results to be obtained that I feel that all that 
it is necessary for me to do is to enumerate these results and to lay 
before your committee an outline of the plans for future usefulness. 

The committee will, I am certain, appreciate the fact that the devel- 
2 of closer relations with Latin America can best be ene 
about through the cooperation of a number of agencies, each devo’ 
itself to the fostering of community of sentiment and community o 
standards in the subjects Intrusted to its care. Much can be accom- 
eS in bringing about such uniformity of standards without formal 

ternational agreements, and the greater part of the work of the inter- 
national high commission is intended to secure uniformity of fiscal 
administration and juristic standards through domestic legislation. It 
is needless for me to say that whenever it becomes evident that the 
fulfillment of any portion of the Devens requires formal] international 
agreements the negotiations for such agreements will always be con- 
ducted through the ar c els of international intercourse: 

The commission has steadily advanced in its task of carrying out the 
resolutions of the First Pan American: Financial Conference held in 
Washington in . 1915. Under authorization of Congress given in 
the act approved 3 7. 1916, the United States section of the 
commission proceeded to Buenos Aires and took in the first gen- 
eral meeting of the commission held in the Argentine capital April 3 
to 12. 1916. A concrete and definite program of action was upon 
at that meeting. and the organization: of the commission for such period 
as would be necessary to carry out that program was perfected. The 
work of the entire commission was concentrated in, the hands of the 
executive officials of the United States section—the chairman, vice 
chairman, and secretary general of the United States section thus be- 
coming the central executive council of the entire commission. My 
eolleagues in this council, the Hon. John Bassett Moore and the Hon. 
L. S. Rowe, feel with me that the results of our work give ample 
promise for the realization of the aims of the commission within a 
reasonable od. of model laws bave been distributed through- 
out Central and South America in careful translation and with authori- 
tative commentary, and these texts are now the subject of ey on 
the rt of the national sections and in some cases in the national 
legislative bodies. Chiefly worthy of attention among these texts will 
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be The Hague rules on bills of exchange as modified. at our meeting at 
Buenos Aires. It is altogether probabie that the law of bills of ex- 
throughont Latin America will be unified on the basis of this 
moudifieation of The Hague rules. 

Another aspect of the work of the commission. which has assumed 
considerable importance, especially during this war period, has been the 
necessity of fostering international banking arrangements for the pur- 
pose of stabilizing International exchange. ‘The embargo on the exporta- 
tiom of gold from the United: States, combined with a balance of trade 
nunfayorsble to this country, with respect to the larger countries of 
South America, has led to the decline of the American dollar in those 
countries. The banking arrangements that have been entered into for 
the purpose of preventing farther depreciation and wherever possible to 
make the excbange situation normal, have been greatly facthtated by 
reason of the existence of such international financial agencies: as the 

Commission. . 

Another question Included in the program of the Pan-American Finan- 
cial Conference, toward which the commission has been able to make a 
real contribution, has been the reduction of cable rates. Delegates to 
the conference of 1915 were unanimously agreed that one of the real 
obstacles to commercial intercourse between the countries of America 
was the high cable tariff! which until recently prevailed. The Interna- 
tional High Commission has been instrumen in securing a marked 
reduction in existing rates. 

Again, the convention of 1910 concerning trade-marks is about to bo 
realized in. part through the securing of a. sufficient number of ratifica- 
tions. The Coban Government has just inaugurated the international 
trade-mark registration bureau at Habana, and this will stimulate the 
work of the commission in bringing about the corresponding bureau at 
Rio de Janeiro. Ratification of the patent and copyright conventions of 
1910 is being vigorously sought by the central executive council. On 
the basis of the international statistical classification system agreed 
upon at the statistical conference of Brussels in 1913 the central execu- 

ve council has laid before the various sections a plan for the uniformity 
of classification of merchandise of the American Republics, and it is 

tif ang to be able to Tepon: that within a very sbort time after the 
istribution of this plan four countries had accepted it without modi- 
fication, and a fifth will accept it with certain slight additions, and 
only these five countries hege been heard from as yet. 

The mandate given to ~ United States section by the Congress in 
the act approved February 7, 1916. is being carried out in an eminently 
satisfactory manner. Notable advantages will, I am certain. accrue to 
the ple of this country as well as to those of Latin America from 
the further advancement and completion of this work. Particularly is 
this the ease in view of the fact that the delegates of all the other 
American Republics saw fit at the meeting at Buenos Aires in April, 
1916. to intrust to the officers of the United States section the power 
and responsibility for the direction of the work of the entire commission. 

The results accomplished and the confidence so clearly reposed in the 
central executive council! warrant my noe that your committee will 
report favorably the bill now under consideration. At no time in our 
history has the question of removing all obstacles to the development of 
closer trade relations with the countries of Latin America assumed 

ter importance, and it would be 8 unfortunate, therefore, 
he work of the International High 
Commission, The amount asked for is small in view of the character 
and significance of the work. As to the exact disposition made of the 
Thigh paeres of 840.000 provided for by the act approved 3 7. 
1916, the secretary general of the commission, Hon. 8. Rowe, will be 
happy to furnish you all details. 
am submitting herewith copy of an article published in the American 
Journal of International Law, in which I discuss the underlying princi» 
ples of the work of the commission. 

1 have the honor to remain, my dear Mr. Froop, 
Faithfully, yours, 

Hon. Henny D. FLOOD, 

Chairman Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I hope I will not be subject 
to any criticism to the effect that I am trying to oppose this 
appropriation when I make some observations in regard to it 
and ask some questions, because I am not opposed to it, as I 
understand it, although my information in regard to this high 
commission is somewhat limited. This question, however, arose 
in my mind from the reading of the amendment as well as 
the reading of the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Why does the amendment. provide that this appropriation is to 
be expended under the direction of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury? The query at once arises in my mind why the Secretary 
of the Treasury is selected as the official, first, who: shall decide 
what shall be done, and, second, who shall decide what the 
money shall be used for and how it shall be expended. It 
seems to.me that the decision as to the activities ef this com- 
mission, as far as our Government is concerned, ought to be 
decided by the Secretary of State. This is am international 
matter entirely, as I understand the work of the commission, 
and its dealing is entirely and without exception an interna- 
tional consideration. 

It strikes me, therefore, that the Secretary of State, if Con- 
gress does not wish to determine it in the first instance, should, 
instead of the Secretary of the Treasury, decide just what 
investigation shall be made. This high commission can not use 
any of this money to make any investigation under this amend- 
ment except such investigation as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall preseribe. It says, “arising in such work and investi- 
gations as may be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury.” 
So the Secretary of the Treasury, on the part of the United 
States Government, shall decide in the first instance what they 
shall do, and after that the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
prescribe just how this money shall be expended. The amount 
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is not large, it is true; but it gives to the Secretary of the 
Treasury absolute control. He can order that all this money 
shall be paid to one man whom he selects, for any purpose that 
he may want. He can decide that this international commis- 
sion, as far as the United States Government is concerned, shall 
devote all its energy, use all the funds, for any particular pur- 
pose that he may designate. 

As I said in the beginning, I do not want to be understood 
as saying that the Secretary of the Treasury is not competent 
to do that or that he would not do it well, but we have a 
Secretary of State, we have a State Department, that deals 
with international matters and relations with foreign gov- 
ernments, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 5 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield in just a moment. It does seem 
to me, in the first place, it is almost a discourtesy to the Secre- 
tary of State to have this provision here so enacted that it will 
take away from him activities of work that are peculiarly 
within the scope of his jurisdiction. Now, I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think if the Senator understood the 
situation he would not press his criticism., The Secretary of 
the Treasury is the chairman of this Joint International High 
Commission. 

Mr. NORRIS. He ought not to be chairman; it ought to be 
the Secretary of State. 

Mr. FLETCHER. He is the chairman of the American section 
of the high commission and, of course, he knows precisely the 
work they are engaged in. He is the only man to direct as to 
the course that should be pursued in connection with that 
undertaking. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if that be the ease, it only em- 
phasizes, it seems to me, the importance of giving this matter 
to the Secretary of State. If that is good logic, because the 
present Secretary of the Treasury happens to be a member of 
this commission, then in making appropriations for the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture we ought to say that the in- 
vestigations shall be made and the money appropriated as Mr. 
Lubin may see fit; and when we appropriate money to provide 
for the embassy in London, we ought to stipulate, if the rule 
suggested by the Senator from Florida is to be followed, that 
the money shall be expended as the ambassador shall determine. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Perhaps the Senator has forgotten that a 
great Pan American convention was held here some three or 
four years ago. 

Mr. NORRIS. I remember it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That convention was divided into certain 
sections having to do with finances, trade regulations, and so 
forth. Mr. McAdoo was chairman of that convention, aud he 
has been also chairman of the Joint High Commission. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Somebody has got to supervise the expedi- 
ture of this money, and he being familiar with the matter, was 
designated, The commission went to South America, with the 
Secretary of the Treasury at its head, and they held sessions in 
Buenos Aires and agreed on a certain program. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was the chairman, and it, therefore, seems 
to me eminently proper, as he has sustained an intimate con- 
nection with the convention which was held in South America 
and also the one held in Washington, that the expenditure of this 
money should be placed under his direction. 

Mr. NORRIS. I remember when that commission went down 
there. I may be at fault, and if I am I should like to be cor- 
rected; and the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], who is 
now facing me, was on that commission. He went with it to 
South America. I am informed that Mr. Untermyer was also 
a member of the commission and that he went down there. If 
because gentlemen were on the commission and know just how 
this money ought to be used, it should be placed in their con- 
trol, then we should provide here that a portion of the money, 
at least, should be expended as the Senator from Florida shall 
determine, because he knows a good deal about it and can 
enumerate the social functions which this money was used to 
85 ay the expenses of probably better than can the Secretary 
of the T 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say to the Senator from Ne- 
braska—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is the Senator from Nebraska charging 
that any of the money which was spent by this commission was 
spent in social functions? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not suppose so. 
ae OVERMAN. Then the Senator ought not to make the 

ge. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not complaining if it was. I realize 
that is à great part of this work, and perhaps properly so. 


Treasury.“ 


Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator makes such a statement, he 
ought to be able to prove it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it goes without proof. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say to the Senator from Nebraska, 
in that connection, that the Argentine Republic took care of all 
the expenses of social functions, so far as that matter is con- 
cerned. We were invited to hold the convention in Buenos 
Aires at their expense; so there was not a dollar of that fund 
used for social purposes. I presume the Senator is not serious 
about that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the Senator from Florida does not 
take seriously the little remark I made about social functions: 
There were a good many social functions. I suppose they were 
necessary, as they would have a tendency to draw the nations 
together. 
sek FLETCHER, There were two weeks of hard work down 

ere. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no doubt about that. As I said at the 
beginning, I think this commission, so far as I know about it, 
is a good thing; but I should like to see it discontinued. If the 
Senator from Florida had been made chairman of that high 
commission when it was down there at that meeting—and it 
would have done well to have done that, not that it did not do 
well as it was—he would have graced that position and have 
filled it with ability and honor, but would we have said now in 
making the appropriation that the money to continue it shall be 
expended under his direction, or would we say that the activi- 
tiès of that commission, because he has been or is the chairman 
of it, shall be along the lines that he shall map out and that he 
shall determine? 

Mr. President, we have a regularly recognized mode of deal- 
ing with matters of this kind. This is entirely a foreign matter; 
and it seems to me there ought to be no question but that the 
Secretary of State should have charge of the activities of the 
commission so far as the American part of it is concerned. If 
we are not ourselves going to prescribe how the money shall be 
used in the appropriation itself, then the Secretary of State 
is the proper person to determine that. 

There is another reason why that is true. The Secretary of 
the Treasury at the present time—that is, since he was elected 
president of this high commission, since he made the trip down 
to South America representing our Government—has been bur- 
dened with a great many additional responsibilities which have 
been placed upon his shoulders. We passed a bill only the 
other day where in almost every other line there was a clause 
providing that such and such a thing should be done “ under 
rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
He can not, if he lives for a million years, per- 
sonally give attention to the duties which it will be incumbent 
upon him to perform in the next year. Those duties are more 
important than is this particular duty; they are connected with 
the war. It will be an impossibility for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to determine just what the activities of this commis- 
sion shall be so far as the American Government's part of it is 
concerned. He will not be able to give it any attention; and I 
say that without any criticism of him. It is beyond human pos- 
sibility for him to give the matter any personal attention what- 
ever. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Nebraska whether the Secretary of State is not 
also a pretty busy man and whether he could give any more at- 
tention to this matter than could the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. NORRIS. The Secretary of State is pretty busy, Mr. 
President; but as compared with the burdens which have been 
placed by law upon the shoulders of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury burdens of the Secretary of State are infinitesimal. He 
is not in the same class with the Secretary of the Treasury, so 
far as the burdens imposed upon him by law are concerned. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But the Senator from Nebraska must re- 
member that the relations between the nations of the world are 
now very complicated and that an enormous amount of time 
and labor is necessary to keep in touch with those nations 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that, but to a great extent, those 
relations, and what we are doing in reference to them, are by 
law under the direct supervision of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury—all our finances, all our bonds, all our banking system, all 
our loans, almost everything, is under the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say to the Senator from Nebraska, 
in the first place, that there is absolute cooperation among the 
various departments in reference to the work of the Joint High 
Commission. They cooperate not only with the State Depart- 
ment but with the Navy Department, particularly with reference 
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to radio communication subjects, in which the different de- 
partments are interested; but the main function of it has ref- 
erence to the financial affairs, commercial affairs, and business 
relations between these countries. That is the reason why the 
Secretary of the Treasury, perhaps, is more intimately associated 
with the werk and knows what is being undertaken and per- 
sonally understands what is to be done, whereas the Secretary 


of State does not, because he has not been in touch with it. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has the work thoroughly organized, 

One reason I can see why the direction of this work and the 
expenditure of this money ought to be under the guidance and 
orders of the Secretary of the Treasury is that more of the work 
which was outlined at Buenos Aires as the result of the confer- 
ence there could not be well carried on now, and there has to be 
some limitation on what was undertaken there because of the 
inconvenience of getting together and holding conferences and 
that sort of thing. So that the Secretary of the Treasury has to 
determine the important things that have to be done and ought 
to be done, and he is the only man who is really qualified to do 
that. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Nebraska if I may put a question to the Senator from Plorida? 

Mr. NORRIS. I would rather the Senator would ask me, but 
I will offer no objection. 

Mr. KENYON. Then I will ask the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well, ask me. £ 

Mr. KENYON. How are the members of the Joint High Com- 
mission appointed; who appoints them and what are their terms 
of office? 7 

Mr. NORRIS. I think they were originally appointed by the 
President. 2 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
this Joint High Commission was provided for—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Is the Senator going to answer the question 
of the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am, if the Senator will allow me. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I read from the act approved February 7, 
1916, in the Sixty-fourth Congress, entitled “An act to provide 
for the maintenance of the United States section of the Inter- 
national High Commission.” If the Senator desires me to do 
so I will read from that act. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator can state just who makes the 
appointment I think that would answer the question. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That act begins: 

That the appointment of the nine delegates by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to reprexent the United States in the proceedings of the Inter- 
natio High Commission to be held at Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
during the year 1916— 

And so forth. 

Mr. KENYON. So that they are appointed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. : 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator says they are appointed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as I understand. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, I want to reply briefly to the next objec- 
tion to this change made by the Senator from Florida. He 
says that the work of this commission has to do with finance, 
and he says that really the Secretary of the Treasury is the only 
man competent to fill this place. From the reading of the letter 
of the Secretary himself it develops that one of the subjects 
considered by the commission pertains te patents, which of 
course is an important matter. If the argument is good that 
because the commission deals with finance, the Secretary of 
the Treasury ought to be the man to supervise this expenditure, 
then, as it deals with patents, the Commissioner of Patents or the 
Secretary of the Interior, under whose ‘jurisdiction the Commis- 
sioner of Patents acts, ought to have something to say about the 
expenditure. The commission has also to deal with commercial 
paper in the effort to secure similar laws in relation to it. If 
that is true, then, according to the argument which has been 
made, the Attorney General, who knows about such matters 
and who is a lawyer, ought to be charged with responsibility in 
this matter. The Secretary of the Treasury is not a lawyer. 

So I might go on and take all the other subjects the com- 
mission are going to attend to. Every one of them, without ex- 
ception, will be international in scope; and that brings us right 
to the door of the Secretary of State. You can not name one 
thing that the commission has done, or ever will be called on 
to do, that is not international in character. 

I realize, Mr. President, that a motion to change this provi- 
sion can not prevail, because we have gotten into the habit of 
doing things according to rules approved by the Secretary of 


the Treasury, and I suppose that we will ‘continue to proceed 
along that line. It seems to me, however, it is a mistake. It 
seems to me that it is not fair to the Secretary of State; it 
seems to me we would have a better standing in this interna- 
tional activity if the Secretary of State, he officer of the Gov- 
ernment who has charge of foreign matters, were in charge of 
our part of it. I de not fail fo recognize the ability of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, but I do not agree with the statement of 
the Senator from Florida that he is the only man in America 
who is competent to undertake this task. If he is, then the 
work of this commission will not be successfully carried on, 
because the Secretary of the Treasury will not be able to give it 
his personal attention, but will have to act through some one 
else. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr, President, it seems to me that the 
position which the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] has 
taken does not take into consideration the nature of this high 
commission. It is unquestionable that there has been a desire 
upon the part of the United States to bring about closer rela- 
tions with the South American Republics, especially in connec- 
tion with banking institutions, for the purpose of facilitating 
commercial relations between those countries and the United 
States, When the commission went to South America they had 
that in view, and in their meetings considered the question of 
adopting a system of branch banks in foreign countries. It is a 
matter which engaged the Secretary of the Treasury very 
deeply. In fact, it was of so much importance to him that he 
spent two months, I think, in visiting the South American coun- 
tries for the purpose of establishing a financial connection 
between our banks and the banks of the South American Repub- 
lies. That is a matter in which he is intensely interested; and 
to say that any other Cabinet officer would take the interest in 
this matter that the Secretary of the Treasury would take, it 
seems to me would not be a correct statement; because the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has already done it. It is a child of his 
own. He has accomplished great results in it, and it seems to 
me he has the appointment of these commissioners. He it is 
who ought to be intrusted with the power to dispose of what 
should be done and what salaries and compensation should be 
paid. I do not think there are any sularies connected with it; 
only the expenses that might be incurred in holding these ses- 
sions. For that reason it seems to me eminently proper that the 
Secretary of the Treasury should be the man to see to the 
expenditure of this appropriation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ International 
Geodetic Association for the Measurement of the Earth,” on 
page 20, after line 12, to strike out: 


The duly —— representative of the United States on the per- 
manent commission of the International Geodetic Association is hereby 
granted authority to vote with the representatives on the permanent 
commission from other nations on all matters coming before the asso- 
ciation, including the extension of its existence: Provided, That any 
action of such representative of the United States shall be subject to 
the approval of Congress. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 13, to strike 


out: 
FIFTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS AGAINST ALCOHOLISM. 


Any unexpended balances of appropriations heretofore made for tha 
Fifteenth International Congress Against Alcoholism are hereby re- 
appropriated and ‘made available until expended. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am not going to 
oppose the amendment made by the committee. I think it is 
a mistake to cut this out at this time, but those who are in- 
terested in the proposition do not desire to involve the Govern- 
ment in any unnecessary expense in these times; so we are 
willing to allow this matter to go to conference, so that what- 
ever representations may be made on the part of the House 
that incorporated this provision in the bill can be fully con- 
sidered. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the reason for striking that 
out was that we could not see how we could have any conyen- 
tion in this country during the next year. That was the only 
reason why we struck it out. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am going just 
to suggest this: As I understand, this country, upon the invita- 
tion of other countries, sent its delegates to an International 
Congress Against Alcoholism a few years ago. At the conclu- 
sion of that congress an invitation was extended upon the part 
of our Government to these countries to attend an international 
congress in this country. That invitation was accepted. This 
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was hefore the war broke out. and we made an appropriation 
to prepare for this congress, The work was being carried on, 
and. of course, when the war came on it was not found udvisalne 
to line it; but it is expected that this congress will he held, 
Durs mit to the invitation that we have extended to these ceun- 
tries, when peace conditions come about. As I understand, 
there is a small amount of money that has been spent Simply in 
making the necessary preparations, probably carrying on seme 
correspondence, and se forth. I understand that véry little 
expenditure is being made at the present time. It has been 
thought well, aud really found necessary by those looking after 
this uintter, to keep a very small organization to hold the matter 
in sh:pe, so that when peace dees come the invitation that has 
been extended to and accepted by these other countries can be 
carried out. If this is not continued-it will likely cost more to 
get mutters in shape when the congress is to be held, as it 
will be. As I say. however, those interested in the matter are 
not disposed to insist upon this provision now if it is thought 
best to lenve it out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). The 
question is upon agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, before we pass by this mat- 
ter, I want to give notice of reserving for a separate vote in the 
Senate the amendment, on page 14—the two amendments prac- 
tically on page 14—under the hend of “ International Institute 
of Agriculture” I believe they were both voted on as one. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; us one amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I give notice of reserving that matter for 
a sepnrate vote in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The notice will be recorded by 
the Secretary. The Secretary will state the next amendment. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Post allow- 
ances to consular and diplomatic officers,” ou page 24, line 9, 
after the word “ officers,” to strike out “ and officers of the United 
States Court for China” and insert “ in belligerent countries and 
countiles contiguous thereto, including China and the officers 
at Hongkong, Saigon, Tsingtau, Dairen, and Vladivostok,” and 
in line 14, after the word “assigned,” to strike out “ $800,000 ” 
and insert “ $700,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

To enable the President, in his discretion and in accordance with such 
regulations as he may prescribe, to make special allowances, during 
pendency of existing war and for six months after its termination, by 


way of additional compensation to consular and diplomatic officers in 
belligerent countries and countries contiguous thereto, including China 


. and the officers at Hongkong, Saigon, Tsingtau, Dairen, and Vladivostok 


In order to adjust their official income to the ascertal 


ned cost of living 


at the posts to which they may be assigned, $700,000. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of 
the chairman of the committee for what reason the committee 
proposes to strike from the House text the words in the ninth 
and tenth Unes which exclude the judicial officers in China from 
the possibility of having an allowance made to them by the 
President, when the consular and diplomatic officers are re- 
tained? I know something about the conditions there, and I 
think it is quite as possible that Judge Lobinger and the vari- 
ous officials, particularly the marshal in China and the various 
ofticers, :uight have additional expense that the President should 
coutider at this time. Frequently there is some clash or other 
tong our representatives in foreign parts. It seems to me the 
Fredent would know better than anybody else how to harmon- 
ize them, ead I know of no reason why they should be excluded. 
I shall be glad if the chairman will kindly inform me why that 
amendment was made 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is new iegislatien. These officers get good 
salaries. The judge gets a good salary. We do not have any 
post nllowances here for ourselves. The cost of living is as high 
in this country as it is in China, and more so; and why should 
we provide for these officers, the judge and solicitor and marshal 
over there, when we do not provide for the judges and solicitors 
and marshals in this country? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Then, if I may ask, Mr. President, why 
provide for the other officials who are also there? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think they have carried that to an extreme. 
I do not think it is necessary; but these consular officers, Mr. 
President, are underpaid. That was the reason. While this 
judge gets 88,000 a year, these clerks, consular officers, and so 
forth, get only $1,500 and $2,000, so that there was some reason 
for allowing the Secretary of State to give them an extra allow- 
ance during the war, but we could see no reason for authorizing 
a judge who gets 88000 a year to be allowed more money by the 
Secretary of State. It is a lump sum, and he could allow him 
$50,000 if he wanted to. Furthermore it is cheaper to live in 
China than it is here, I understand. But whether that is so or 
not, we thought that as to those officers whose salaries are fixed, 


and who are getting the same salaries that similar officers are 
getting in this country. and even more, we ought not to provide 
for them. but that we should confine this simply to consuiar and 
diplomatie officers. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I may say to the chairman of the com- 
mittee that it used to be very much cheaper to live in China than 
here. I do not know what the comparison is now. I know the 
rate of exchange has been very much against us, and in that 
manner it has decreased the compensation of every one of our 
employees in China. But I do not think the chairman of the 
committee answers whether in his opinion it would be improper 
to entrust to the President the right to make these increases 
of the judicial officers in Chinn when the same power is granted 
him with regard te the consular and diplomatic officers. It 
seems to me that it would be manifestly the proper thing to put 
all our officials resident in China on the same plane. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the reason why we did that 
was because the judge there gets $8,000 a year, and we have given 
him in this bill an extra allowance, which he never had before, 
of $5 a day for traveling expenses, nud we huve given the 
marshal over there $4,000; so they do not really come in the 
class of these low-paid consular officers. That is the reason why 
we thought it ought not to apply to them. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, of course I do not know 
why the distinction should be made. It is not a question of 
Congress appropriating; it is a question of leaving to the Chief 
Executive the right to determine whether our officials in China 
are overpaid or underpaid. I do not think a distinction should 
be made against them; and I have seen enough of the petty 
jealousies among our officials in foreign parts to think that 
they ought all to be put on the same plane when it comes to a 
question of consideration by the State Department or the 
Executive. 

The matter attracted my attention, and I shall vote against 
the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr, President, I should like to state that 
the salary which is prescribed in this very bill for the judge 
of the United States Court for China is 82.000 more than the 
corresponding judge gets in the United States. The district 
judges, who are of about the sume grade as the judge of the 
United States Court for China, get $6,000 a year. When we 
allow this man $2,000 extra—and I do not see much reason for 
allowing that; but, nevertheless, it has been established—it does 
seem to me that that is a sufficlent amount to cover any ques- 
tion of higher amount, when we are not increasing the salaries 
of the circuit judges or the judges of the district courts of the 
United States. 

For that reason it seems to me that the provision which the 
committee has recommended should stand. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I only desire to say, in 
reply to the Senator from Colorado, that the judge of the United 
States Court for China occupies one of the most eminent posi- 
tions in the foreign service of the United States. He is located, 
so far as his main court is concerned, in the greatest port in 
eastern Asia, which is an international settlement of great im- 
portance. He ranks all of the officials we have in China, with 
the exception of the minister at Peking. He is called upon to 
maintain a considerable amount of state in going around to his 
various posts of duty; and it may be realized what that amounts 
to when we consider that he represents the United States in 
all judicial proceedings in China in every case where an Ameri- 
can citizen is concerned, and that may involve practically his 
jurisdiction over any one, or as many as he could handle, of the 
400,000,000 people in China. No district judge in this country, 
no circuit judge in this country, has such an immense field of 
effort as he. I happen to know him personally. He was trans- 
ferred there from Manila, and is a man of very great ability 
and of very great industry. I certainly do not think $8,000 is 
excessive; in fact, I do not think it is enough for the dignity 
of the position that he there occupies. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Dela- 
ware yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. I want to inguire of the Senator from Dela- 
ware if the occupant of the bench of this court in China is not 
a judge of the United States court? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. He is the judge of our extraterritorial 
court for China. That is his title. 

Mr. THOMAS. But he is appointed by the State Department, 
and draws his salary from the United States? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Surely. 

Mr. THOMAS. I wish to call the Senator’s attention to sec- 
tion 1 of Article III of the Constitution—a staid old document 


which occasionally turns up, either by way of embarrassment 

or otherwise—which reads as follows: 

The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme 
Court and in such inferior courts as the mn Sp may from time to 
time ordain and establish. The judges, both of the Supreme and 
inferior courts, shall hold their offices during good behavior, and shall, 

at stated times, receive for their services a compensation which shall 
not be diminished during their continuance in office. 

Does not the Senator think that inasmuch as we are obliged 
under the Constitution to abstain from diminishing these com- 
pensations, there should be morally a similar limitation with 
regard to increasing the compensation of these judges during 
their continuance in office? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I may say, in reply to the Senator from 
Colorado, that the United States Court for China is not a con- 
stitutional court in the sense that the other courts in this coun- 
try are. and if he will examine—— 

Mr. THOMAS. Why—— 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The Senator, possibly, had better permit 
me to refer him to decisions of the United States courts to that 
effect. Ele will find several decisions of the United States courts, 
where writs of habeas corpus or appeals have come to this 
country from the determination of our extraterritorial courts, 
to the effect that those courts may be regulated-by statute and 
that many of the provisions of the United States Constitution 
do not apply to them. 

I think the Senator said that the judge for China was ap- 
pointed by the State Department. I think not. The judge, I 
think, is appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS. I imagine, Mr. President, that if we at- 
tempted to diminish the salary of this official we would hear a 
howl from China, and the Constitution would be invoked in his 
behalf as a prohibition upon our power to diminish his salary, 
I do not question the decisions to which the Senator refers me; 
but, at the same time, the judge of that court must be an official 
of the United States or an official of some other Government. 
It is an office; it is an inferior court; it is created by law. 
The appointments are made by the Secretary of State without 
the necessity of confirmation by the Senate. The jurisdiction 
of the court is defined by the statutes of the United States; and 
for the purposes of compensation, independently of other con- 
siderations, I do not think any distinction should be made—and 
certainly not if he is getting the salary we are told by the Sen- 
ator having charge of the bill—nor should this clause of the 
bill be applied to any officer, consular or otherwise, who is get- 

: ting such a salary or anything like it. 

a Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I think the Senator is in 
error about the appointive power. I will not express that too 
certainly, but I think the President appoints these officials. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; the appointment is made by the Secretary 
of State. I know, because I attempted, unsuccessfully, to get a 
friend of mine the job. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Probably the interest shown by the two 
Senators who have been taking up the time of the Senate just 
recently is due to the fact that they happened to be in touch 
with the situation here and not in touch with the situation in 
Shanghai; but it is not my effort to increase anybody’s salary. 
My inquiry was directed to bringing out the cause for the dis- 
crimination in not allowing the President to exercise his dis- 
cretion with respect to these judicial officers when he was given 
discretion in regard to the diplomatic and consular officers, 
Now, I am satisfied that somewhere some opposition arose to 
treating the highest of our officials at Shanghai—which is the 
great port of the East, he being recognized as occupying the 
highest position of any American there—as well as the diplo- 
matic and consular officers; and I believe there is just as much 
necessity of it. : 

I shall vote against this provision, and I do not think it ought 
to be in the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator that 
this provision should not be in the bill, but I go further. I do 
not think the clause should be accepted by the Senate and made 

a part of this law. I believe—if I am wrong, the Senator hav- 

ing charge of the bill will correct me—that this is new legisla- 

tion. Now, let us see what it is. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, it is new legislation. It 
came over from the House, 

Mr. THOMAS (reading)— 

To enable the President, in his discretion and in accordance with such 
regulations as he may prescribe, to make ial allowances, during 
pendency of existing war and for six months after its termination, b; 
way of additional compensation to consular and diplomatic officers an 
officers of the United States Court for China, in belligerent countries and 


mtiguous thereto, including China and the officers at Hong- 
. kinetan, Dairen, * Vladivostok in order to adjust 


„ Saigon, 
— 5 official income to the ascertained cost of Uiving at the posts te 
which they may be assigned, $700,000, 
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The trifling amount of the appropriation is a matter of little 
concern to us, but the principle involved in the legislation itself, 
if I may dignify it as a principle, is extremely dangerous. It 
is the first appearance of a new appropriation and it will breed 
similar ones in all appropriation bills, not only at this session 
but at others, and the precedent once established no man can 
tell what its ultimate extent will be nor the aggregate amount 
which the Treasury will be obligated for as a result. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I hope the Senator will wait until a vote is 
had upon the first amendment. They are separate amendments 
to strike out and to insert. The words in italic form another 
amendment which will lead to some discussion, and I ask that a 
vote be taken on the part proposed to be stricken out. 

Mr. THOMAS. I aim perfectly willing to yield the floor for 
that purpose. S 

Mr. STONE. Let me get that exactly, Mr. President. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will allow me 

Mr. THOMAS. I have not yielded the floor, but I will yield 
for the purpose of a vote on this amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to set it right. One Senator desires 
to be heard on the second amendment, and therefore I ask that 
a separate vote be taken on the first amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. If there is to be further discussion upon the 
item now under consideration, I decline to yield the floor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I only ask that a vote be taken upon it now. 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It seems to me that this is an amendment 
to strike out and insert, and that the Senator ought not to ask 
for a separate vote on the part proposed to be stricken out. 

Mr. OVERMAN. They are separate amendments, One is to 
put back the old law and the other makes the law apply to 
officers of the United States court in China. It is a different 
matter, entirely distinct from the other. 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield for the purpose of a vote on it. 

Mr. STONE. I wish to understand distinctly just what vote 
is to be tuken, whether it refers exclusively to the words pro- 
posed to be stricken out, namely, “and officers of the United 
States court for China.” 

Mr. THOMAS. That is my understanding. 

Mr. STONE. If that is as far as the vote is to go, I have 
nothing to say upon that particular phase of the amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is the reason why I suggested that if 
the Senator wants to be heard as to the matter to be inserted 
it has no connection whatever with the words stricken out. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let the question be put. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
the question is on the amendment proposed by the committee 
striking out the words in lines 9 and 10 “and officers of the 
United States court for China.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after the words just 
stricken out, to insert “in belligerent countries*and countries 
contiguous thereto, including China and the officers at Hongkong, 
Saigon, Tsingtau, Dairen, and Vladivostok.” 

Mr. THOMAS. Now, Mr. President, I shall not detain the 
Senate very long. It is a well-known fact that in times like 
these persons upon fixed salaries are greatly embarrassed in 
making both ends meet. In times of a shrinking currency, when 
the value of money is reflected in falling prices, those who enjoy 
fixed compensation are very happily situated. In times of ex- 
panding credit and inflating currency those enjoying fixed com- 
pensation are bound to suffer. Hence, those who are officials 
receiving compensation from the Government very naturally turn 
to the Government for relief. 

The civil service of the United States is so large that if the 
plea for additional compensation be granted by Congress the 
addition to our fixed annual expenditures is represented by an 
enormous amount. It can only be expressed in the hundreds of 
millions, and while we are expending money by the hundreds of 
millions and by the billions we nevertheless should avoid as far 
as possible any added permanent expenditure, which, of course, 
must come out of the Treasury. We know that the employees of 
the Government now banded together in unions are asking Con- 
gress to increase their salaries, and the reason assigned is the 
increased cost of living, which makes it difficult for them to 
survive upon the amount which they now receive for their 
service. . - 

We owe a duty, Mr. Prèsilent, or at least I do, to the tax- 
payers as well as to the tax receivers, and while I sympathize 
with the movement to which I have referred, I am unable at this 
time to give it the sanction of my approyal. It is for that reason 
that I am speaking upon this piece of legislation, because I know 
it will be the entering wedge in the Treasury and will very 
properly be used as an authority for the additional legislation 
which is already before us in the shape of bills in committee 
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and which also forms a feature of some of the appropriation bills 
which will soon come before us. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I think I ought to inform the Senator that 
last year we appropriated for these posts $400,000. They spent 
$700,000, or $300,000 more than we authorized, and came in for 
a deficiency of $300,000, and we gave it to them. Now, they 
come in and want $800,000, and then, when the next deficiency 
comes, it will be a million, probably. The Senator sees how the 
thing grows and grows until it will be enormous. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. “ We are coming, Father Abraham, 300,- 
000 strong.” 

Mr. SMOOT. It will be a million strong the next time. 

Mr. THOMAS. The next call, as suggested by the Senator 
from Utah, will be at least a million strong, and I have no reason 
to believe that. the increases will not continue in progressive 
amounts until the needs of those now holding office may be par- 
tially satiated. 

Mr. President, the suggestion of the Senator from North 
Carolina reminds me that our annual deficiency bills are grow- 
ing in amounts so rapidly and so appallingly as to make original 
appropriations seem comparatively insignificant. The time was 
when no official dared to expend more money than Congress 
saw fit to appropriate. In the good old days when it was sup- 
posed that the legislative branch controlled the purse and dic- 
tated expenditures some reasonable calculation could be made 
from year to year as to what was necessary for the operation 
of the Government. We fortified that practice by a statute 
which forbade the creation of deficiencies. But with that cheer- 
ful disregard of statutes and that more than cheerful com- 
pliance with custom which requires one to live beyond his 
means, the limitations which Congress imposes upon appro- 
priations are disregarded with absolute impunity. 

The Senator says that last year we appropriated $400,000 for 
this purpose. The deficiency bill calling for $300,000 more 
indicates that the department having control of this appropria- 
tion spent nearly $2 for every one that it had a right to expend. 
Hence the attempt to save $80,000 to $100,000 here by inserting 
$700,000 for this House figure is merely a waste of time and 
of effort, because when the appropriation is made and the 
money is drawn from the Treasury the credit which that amount 
of money carries with it enables the department without any 
trouble whatever to advance such amounts of money as the 
beneficiaries think necessary to equalize the difference between 
what they get. 

Mr. President, my salary is $7,500 a year as a Senator. It is 
practically my entire income. State taxes and national taxes 
take slightly more than 50 per cent of it. ‘Those I have to pay. 
I feel the result of the increased cost of living as do many of 
my brethren, but I wonder if there is a man in the sound of 
my voice with the moral courage at this time to introduce a bill 
to increase the salaries of Congressmen. 

Seme time ago by inadvertence we imposed a tax of 8 per cent 
upon all incomes of professional men and of the salaried classes 
in excess of $6,000. Some ingenious gentleman discovered that 
at the same time we had exempted our salaries from the oper- 
ation of the lew and when Congress met Senators and Repre- 
sentatives fell over each other in breathless haste to secure 
the repeal of that statute. They were unable to do so, and 
consequently a very able Commissioner of Internal Revenue so 
construed the law as to assume that a United States Senator 
was not a Federal official but a State official, and therefore was 
not exempted from the operations of the section. But inasmuch 
as State officers were exempted it was necessary to go a step 
further and to decide that the exemption did not apply to a 
man holding a State office, but who was compensated by the 
United States. With that straddle I suppose we will have to 
be content and we can certainly go before cur constituents and 
say that while unfortunately we were exempted in the first 
place we have succeeded in getting the law so juggled as that 
we are obliged to pay taxes together with cur fellow citizens. 
I am not particularly satisfied with that situation, but I am 
going to abide by it as a matter of course. I think the salaries 
of all these gentlemen are exempted from any excess-profit tax 
to the United States. 

The point is that to be just and fair we should enable the 
President, in his discretion, and in accordance with such regula- 
tions as he may prescribe, to take care of the whole lot of us, 
from the Secretary of State down to the official who blackens 
his boots. They are all in the same boat, financially speaking, 
including Members of both Houses of Congress, 


But the mere statement, Mr. President, of such a suggestion 
carries with it its own refutation. Inasmuch, however, as the 
whole is greater than its part, but nevertheless is constituted of 
its parts, and inasmuch therefore as this section refers to a part 
— me oflicial service of the United States, why set this prece- 

ent 

Mr. President, we are told that work is in great demand 
everywhere, and the individual who can not get a job and earn 
his living at the present time is not fit to live. I cheerfully 
subscribe to that proposition. I think that is the situation. If 
these ministers and consuls in belligerent countries, including 
China, can not live upon their salaries, then let them resign, 
and we will find plenty of anxious individuals who are willing 
to serve their country in their places and upon the same financial 
terms that now exist with regard to their compensation. 

I do not believe that we should either now or at any other 
time begin legistation of this sort for anybody. If we had an 
overflowing Treasury, if, as seems to be the general impression, 
the United States had more money than it knows what to do with, 
if it was a vast reservoir of gold which, like the widow’s cruse 
of oil, was incapable of exhaustion, if the more we draw from it 
the more there would be to draw, if we could smite it, as Moses 
smote the rock, and make streams gush forth there might per- 
haps be some reason for an unlimited expenditure of the public 
money. But unfortunately every dollar which the Treasury 
of the United States possesses or is to possess must come to it 
from one of two directions or both. It must either borrow it or 
it must secure its revenues by taxation. 

Mr. President, there are a great many officeholders in this 
country, perhaps now over 250,000. I do not know how many 
there are. They are increasing day by day with such rapidity 
that no computation made for one day is good for the next. 
But there are 110,000,000 taxpayers, men from whose productive 
energies are drawn the financial sinews of the Nation. They 
have got to pay ultimately every dollar that we are appro- 
priating both for the war and for our civil lists. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. In just a moment. It is they, Mr. President, 
to whom the bills will be presented. It is they who must pay 
the bills if they are to be paid at all. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state to my colleague that I saw a 
compilation of the number of officers in the United States be- 
fore the beginning of the war, and the number was 498,000. - 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, I was very moderate, indeed. There 
must be now about a million. Certainly the increase of em- 
ployees must have doubled since the Ist day of April, 1917. 
For that reason also we should be a little cautious about in- 
creasing these salaries, about enabling the President in the 
exercise of his discretion to take care of our foreign ministers 
and consuls. 

When the Senator interrupted me I was referring to the fact 
that the great body of taxpayers must meet these bills and ulti- 
mately pay them out of their substance. The taxpayers of the 
United States are a wonderfully patient people. They bear 
these increasing burdens with a sort of good-natured discontent 
manifesting itself here and there occasionally. But while he 
is a very patient animal there is a limit to his patience. 
Shakespeare said, “ Beware the anger of a patient man.” I 
want to say to my colleague and others who are voting away 
hundreds of thousands and hundreds of millions of dollars, 
beware the anger of the patient taxpayers of the United States. 
Sooner or later they are going to review our bills and blue 
pencil them, and then, if they are dissatisfied, the chances are 
that the earthquake will occur. The tax eater will take to the 
woods, and the men who have been legislating in his behalf also. 

Mr. President, let us stop these unnecessary expenditures; 
and by “ unnecessary I mean expenditures which now can be 
avoided. Let us by all means establish no precedent to justify 
future appropriations where they can be avoided. 

I predict that, if this seetion becomes a law. next year you 
will find it in many, if not all, the appropriation bills. Let me 
go further and say that in all probability our deficiencies will 
be greater than before, because heads of departments will as- 
sume the authority to meet demands like these and charge them 
to deficiency bills. Af the next session afterwards the defi- 
ciencies will have to be covered, and, as I said, deficiency bills 
are now more numerous and far larger than they ought to be. 

The reason given in the paragraph for its presence in the bill 
is that it is in order to adjust official incomes to the ascertained 
cost of living at the post to which they may be assigned. Mr. 
President, if the ordinary man knows that there is a fund which 
is to be used for adjusting the difference between the income 
and his actual expenses the chances are ten to one that that will 
encourage the recipient to make that increase as large as his 
comfort and convenience suggests. For example, if there was 
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a statute giving to the President the power and appropriating 
money to be used for the purpose to adjust the income of my 
colleague to the ascertained cost of living at the post to which 
he is assigned, and that is here in Washington, the chances are 
that he, like myself and everyone else under similar circum- 
stances, would not be so particular about expenses as now. I 
know I would not. I have no doubt that the gentlemen in 
Hongkong and in Saigon and in Vladivostok derive a comfort 
from this sort of legislation which places but little limit upon 
their expenditures, and they will send the bills in promptly at 
the end of the month. If they can do that, then there is not an 
official unfortunate enough to be compelled to live in Washington 
who ought not to be provided for in the same way. 

We know what the costs of living are here. We know that, 
every One of us, by our own experiences, and as we see the 
margin between income and outgo gradually approach a level 
and the one threatening to overlap the other, we are not only 
anxious, but angry. We say a great many hard things about 
those who levy their toll upon us and make a great many 
threats which, unfortunately, are hard to crystallize into legis- 
lation. I have a great deal more sympathy for the $100 a month 
clerk here in Washington than I have for the consul at Hong- 
kong. I have a great deal more sympathy for the negro janitor 
in this building upon his modest salary than I have for the 
ambassador to Russia. 

Mr. STONE. Why? 

Mr. THOMAS. Because they can take care of themselves 
better; because they generally have some other sources of in- 
come. Just now I would a good deal rather be a bootblack 
for the Senate than to be a United States ambassador in Petro- 
grad. I had reference entirely to the financial possibilities 
which distinguished the two officials removed, so far as they 
are, not only socially but financially, from each other. 

Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate any longer. I 
hope that this clause will be stricken from the bill, 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I ask the attention of the Sen- 
ate for a little while to the pending amendment. I have no 
special interest in this amendment or in any other. It no more 
concerns me than it does any other Senator, but I think this 
particular amendment should not be agreed to. 

I have listened with interest to the remarks of my friend 
from Colorado [Mr. Tomas], just concluded. His argument 
is one we have heard in one wey or another frequently through 
the years I have had the honor to serve in the Senate, although 
I have rarely, if ever, heard it presented more forcefully or 
persuasively. Let me say I join no issue in general terms with 
the Senator from Colorado. But, Mr. President, I ought to 
say that I have gone over every item in this bill with some of 
the chief officials of the State Department. Notwithstanding, 
Jet it be now understood that there are few Senate amendments 
that I care to antagonize. There are few things in the bill as 
reported that I would especially care to change. Taken as a 
whole, I think the Appropriations Committee have done their 
work very well. So I have sat here while the bill has been 
under consideration practically without active participation in 
the discussions respecting the merits of the various Senate 
amendments. k 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Saur] said this morning 
that he thought the Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill 
ought to go to the Committee on Foreign Relations. That also 
is an old question which has been up and discussed here for 
years. My own view about that subject in general is—and I have 
stated it more than once on the floor—that all appropriation 
bills ought to be concentrated in the hands of one committee, 
with the possible exception of rivers and harbors, maybe also 
agriculture, and that wise administration would be better ac- 
complished in that way than by scattering appropriation bills 
among many committees. That course would prevent duplica- 
tion-and consequent extravagance. 

Mr, OVERMAN. And there should be a member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee on that committee. 

Mr. STONE. I think it would be very advisable to have a 
member of the Foreign Relations Committee on the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and likewise members of the Appropriations 
Committee coming from all the important committees particu- 
larly affected by the great appropriations. That has been my 
attitude in the past, and I do not depart from it now. 

I have been a member of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
for about 10 years and the subject of having this appropriation 
bill go to that committee has been discussed in the Foreign 
Relations Committee itself, and I think in the Senate also, time 
and again; but I for one never seriously sought to take this 
appropriation bill away from the Committee on Appropriations. 
However, Mr. President, if the policy now pursued is to be con- 
tinued—and I hope it will not be—there is no reason why this 


bill should not go to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
many very good reasons could be given why it should go there. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OverastAn] this morn- 
ing, in calling attention to a number of practically obsolete con- 
yentions, treaties, and international agreements, said that he 
had asked the committee, or some member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, to take the matter up with the State De- 
partment or in some other way to get rid of these treaties, con- 
ventions, institutes, and so forth, which he regards as useless; 
but suppose the chairman or subehnirman of the Committee on 
Appropriations did happen to speak to some member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, as the Senator has stated, I sub- 
mit that under present conditions when the Committee on Ap- 
propriations has this particular bill under its jurisdiction, it is 
not improbable that the bill or any part of it would go in any 
serious way on mere suggestion to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. If the Committee on Foreign Relations had control 
of the bill itself, that committee would give every feature of it 
close attention; but there is no more reason under the circum- 
stances why the Committee on Appropriations itself should not 
take such matters up with the State Department or with the 
President or offer legislation of its own with regard to them, 
than there is that the Committee on Foreign Relations should 
undertake to deal with them spasmodically as a junior side 
partner to the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I did not intend to criticize 
anybody, but I did say that the matter of consideration of 
treaties was with the Foreign Relations Committee. We had 
this matter up a year ago—I do not know whether or not the 
Senator from Missouri heard the discussion—but I said a year 
ago, and I say again, that the Committee on Appropriations has 
nothing to do with the treaty-making power, and that the only 
way to prevent these apprepriations, which we all admit are 
nonsensical—for really there is absolutely no use for many of 
them—is by an abrogation of the particular treaties which pro- 
vide for them. Our committee has nothing to do with the State 
Department except to consider estimates which are sent down 
by that department for the appropriation of money. 

I did not criticize, nor did I intend to criticize, but I simply 
desired to call the attention of the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations to the fact that I, as an indi- 
vidual Senator, thouglit that this matter ought to be brought to 
the attention of the State Department or to that of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations so that something might be done to abro- 
gate or to get rid of those particular treaties. 

Mr. STONE. I haye been in this body about 16 years, and the 
same thing has been going on all that time. 

Mr. President, if the Committee on Foreign Relations had 
charge of this bill and the provisions in it appearing here to-day 
which are criticized were brought under the consideration of 
that committee directly, the committee would take up all of 
them singly and collectively, go into the merits of them all, and 
make its legislative recommendations as to the continuance or 
the abrogation of them. 

Of course the Committee on Foreign Relations can not abro- 
gate a treaty nor give notice to a. foreign Government of its 
intention to do so, nor can the Committee on Appropriations, but 
a treaty, a convention, an international agreement can be abro- 
gated by legislation. It was not a great while ago that by legis- 
lation we abrogated a treaty with Russia. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, if the Committee on Appro- 
priations should bring forward any legislation for the abroga- 
tion of a treaty, the Senator from Missouri would, as it would 
be his duty to do, have such legislation referred to his commit- 
tee, because that committee would have jurisdiction of it. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; I would ask to have it referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, undoubtedly. However, I do 
not want the Committee on Foreign Relations to be held re- 
sponsible for sporadic instances or items in bills reported by the 
Appropriations Committee, such as those concerning some agri- 
cultural institute or a sanitary commission. They have nothing 
to do with it any more than anybody else has to do with it. 

Mr. President, I have taken more time now than I had in- 
tended altogether. I have spread beyond what I had in mind. 
I have not so far definitely opposed a single provision in the 
bill which the Senator from North Carolina has reported, but 
I now desire to ask the Senator from North Carolina and the 
Senate to review the action taken on the provision which ap- 
pears under the head of “ Post allowances to consular and diplo- 
matic officers,” on page 24 of the bill. An amendment was re- 
ported in the text striking out the words “and officers of the 
United States court for China,” and that has been agreed to. 
I did not oppose that, Mr. President; I said not a word as the 
arguments pro and con were under way. The arguments in 
favor of that particular amendment were to me persuasive. I 
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have no more interest in the courts for China than has any other 
Senator, whatever his view may be about that particular ques- 
tion, whether or not he may be a member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. As I see it, the Foreign Relations Committee 
is not the especial guardian of the people who are holding places 
abroad any more than they are of others. These officials, like 
thousands of others, are merely holding public positions. I 
said nothing about these Chinese court officials while that was 
being discussed. 

But .there are two things here now that I ask my friend 
from North Carolina to recede from, if he will, and allow 
them to stand as they were written in the House bill. Instead 
of reducing the appropriation, as it appears in the House bill, 
from $800,000 to $700,000, I ask that it may stay where it was 
fixed by the House. I am opposed to that reduction. I am op- 
posed to it because I do not believe that the $800,000 given by 
the House is excessive in any sense. Mr. President, just a few 
words about it, and then, so far as I am concerned, the Senate 
can vote, 

I have said that I have gone over all the items of this bill 
with representatives of the State Department and have dis- 
cussed many of them with the head of the department. This is 
the ons amendment proposed to the House bill that I especially 
and strongly feel should not be agreed to. The other proposed 
amendments I regard as of inferior importance. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS] said 
something about changing the salaries of a consul and a Con- 
gressman, and said it well and persuasively. He dwelt on the 
fact that Congressmen are taxed, that we pay out so much for 
State and Federal taxes, thus cutting a big hole in our salaries. 
That is true; but so do the men holding these diplomatic and 
consular positions. They are as subject to taxes as are Sen- 
ators and Members of the House. They must make their re- 
turns in the same way and must pay in the same way. They 
must do that or be derelict and subject themselves to penalties. 
So that argument applies to them in like manner as to us. 

Mr. President, the fact is that most of those—not all, perhaps, 
but very many—lI think a considerable majority of those who 
are serving us in foreign countries—are now subject to most 
unusual personal expenses; to most unusual exactions upon 
their salaries. That is the fact. Let me show you. I have here 
some data furnished by the State Department, which illustrate 
the enormous increase in the cost of living to our officials sery- 
ing abroad. In Italy the per cent of increase is 65, in Spain it 
is 25, in Greece it is 250, in Switzerland it is 97, in Sweden it is 
225, in Denmark it is 70, in France it is 57, in the Netherlands 
it is 60 per cent, and so on. 

This certainly shows an enormously increased burden upon 
the men representing us abroad. Mr. President, let me read 
just a line or two more: 

In Spain and Chile officers suffer a double loss. 
cost of living increased— 

I ask Senators who are going to vote upon this question to 
listen to this. If you have not familiarized yourselves wiih it, I 
wish you would listen to it— 

Not only has the cost of living increased, but the exchange value of 
the American dollar has decreased. 

Now, listen to this: 

On a 3 draft from Spain an officer suffers a loss of nearly 
$2,500. be $5,500 salary of a consular officer in Chile is said to have 
now a purchasing value of only about $2,500— 

Or less than one-half, I could go on and read more, but that 
is enough. My friend from Iowa, Mr. Kenyon, speaking aside 
sotto voce, tells me that the American ambassador at Paris is 
paying 850 a cord for wood. That is only another instance 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. I know that a little more than a year ago 
he was paying $80 a ton for coal. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, we afe fair men, and should be 
just. We have these men employed in our public service in most 
important capacities, especially at this time, in the various 
countries of the world. 

Mr, OVERMAN. Mr. President, I ought to say, in answer to 
the Senator from Ohio, that the salaries in many instances have 
been more than doubled. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator refer to the salaries of 
ambassadors? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; I am not speaking about the ambassa- 
dors; I am speaking about the clerks. In consideration of the 
fact that they have had to pay these high prices for coal and 
other necessaries, their salaries have been increased. I can 
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give the items in connection with the officers in Paris, if the 
Senator from Missouri will yield. 

Mr. STONE. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does the Senator mean that the ambas- 
sador’s salary has been increased? x 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; I do not refer to the ambassador; I 
am speaking of other diplomatic and consular officers; this does 
not affect ambassadors. : 

Mr. STONE. To whom does it apply? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It affects all clerks and consular agents, 
In Paris a clerk at $3,000 was increased 

Mr, STONE. Clerk to what? 

Mr. OVERMAN. To the embassy—was increased to $4,400; 
another one from $3,000 to $3,900; and the clerks in Paris who 
received $2,000 have been increased to $2,900. 

Mr. STONE. In this bill? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; that was under the appropriation in the 
last bill and in the deficiency bill. The last appropriation in the 
regular bill for this purpose was $400,000. 

Mr. STONE. I know it was; and we want that aggregate sum 
now increased. . 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then $300,000 additional was allowed in 
the deficiency bill, making $700,000 in all, which the department 
used. The committee now proposes to give the department 
$700,000, although in the last bill the amount appropriated was 
$400,000, but the department wants $800,000. We concluded 
that we would give them just what they had been given in the 
last year in the regular diplomatic and consular appropriation 
bill and under the deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. STONE. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. I want to be set right if I misunderstood 
the Senator from North Carolina. The figures he has given, as 
I understand, refer to clerks in the Diplomatic Service? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes, sir; in the office of the ambassador to 
France. 

Mr. POMERENE. The paragraph which the Senator from 
Missouri is discussing is one relating to consular and diplomatic 
officers. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The appropriation comes under the heading 
“Post allowances to diplomatic and consular officers,” which 
means officers under ambassadors and also consular officers. 

Mr. STONE. It includes consuls. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It includes consuls, but not ambassadors. 

Mr. STONE. Now, Mr. President, I wish to conclude. I 
desire to say that the Diplomatic and Consular Service, upon 
which these men are engaged at this time, is not exceeded in 
importance by that upon which any other public officials are 
employed. I say that at this time especially it is not exceeded 
in importance by any other. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Colorado said that if some 
one or another of these officers was not satisfied with his salary 
he could resign ; that there would be others waiting ready to take 
the job at the salary the incumbent declined. Mr. President, 
we will not get very far ahead on that line. At this time, in 
the circumstances of this hour, we can not exchange, we can 
not swap our experienced diplomatic and consular agents in a 
day for new and inexperienced men, and hope to have efficiency 
in the service. You can not put aside an experienced and well- 
qualified diplomatic or consular agent in an hour during this 
period of great national peril without danger of resulting con- 
sequences. We can not safely say, “ If one or another of these— 
no matter how many—can not live on his salary, let him go and 
we will get a new, inexperienced man in his place.” That would 
be almost a fatal policy. The men now in service may remain 
at their posts at a loss out of patriotism; but would that be 
fair or just to them; and would our Government wish to stand 
for that sort of thing? 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. STONE. I yield, 

Mr. KNOX. I hope the Senator from Missouri will call at- 
tention to the fact, which, I think, has a very decided bearing 
upon the question, that for the past 12 or 14 years we haye 
encouraged our consular and minor diplomatic officers to take 
up that line of work as a career. We have placed them under 
civil service, and it is not the case that they can take a place 
or leave it, as they may see fit, after they have trained them 
selves by an examination for the service and have been put 
into the service and turned their backs on all the other oppor- 
tunities of life, 
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Mr. STONE. Mr. President, it is not necessary for me to 
enlarge upon what the Senator has said. The Senator has 
stated that proposition completely. What the House did was to 
put $800,000 under the control of the President, to be expended 
by him in his discretion. This money is put into the hands of 
the President to meet what? To meet an absolute deficiency, 
whenever and wherever found, in the compensation of diplo- 
matic and consular officers and to make it possible for them to 
live. That is what it is for. It is a just provision, and the sum 
appropriated should be adequate, not inadequate. I think we 
can trust the President and Secretary of State not to abuse the 
power to use this money. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. STONE. Les. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is what the committee has done—it 
thas put $700,000 in the hands of the President. 

Mr. STONE. 
dent, but the House of Representatives, which usually is the 
body—and I say this with all due respect and I hope without 
intruding upon propriety—said to be the most cheeseparing in 
appropriations, made the amount $800,000. The House put 
$800,000 in the bill, which is the amount recommended and offi- 
cially estimated for as necessary. Why reduce it? Why should 

we trim and cheesepare in a small way about a matter of this 
iiaa 

Mr. President, this appropriation for the State Department 
aggregates about $8,000,000, does it not? 

Mr. OVERMAN. About that; yes. 

Mr. STONE. About $8,000,000 for the State in 
this great period of stress when the world is at war and when 
the State Department must deal as it never did before in all 
history with exigencies of state arising every day and almost 
every hour of every day. In many ways the State Department 
is the most important of all in dealing with the tremendous 
problems of the country and the world at this time. Compare 
the State Department appropriations with the sums given to 
other departments to support their activities. It weuld be like 
comparing a penny to a dollar. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I do not want the Senator to 
de misled. The $8,000,000 covered by this bill is for our agents 
@broad. The State Department itself is provided for in another 
bill. 

Mr. STONE. How much does this bill carry? 

Mr. OVERMAN. About $7.900,000. 

Mr. STONE. I said about $8,000,000. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But the Senator said it was to provide for 
the State Department, whereas the State Department itself is 
provided for in the legislative bill. This is for the service abroad, 
und the amount appropriated is about $7,900,000, 

Mr. STONE. I said it was about $8,000,000, 

Mr. OVERMAN. This bill carries $7,900,000 for services 
rendered by our officers abroad. 

Mr. STONE. I am not talking about the service at home; 
I am talking about the service abroad. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator said the State Department. 
The State Department itself with all its clerks costs a great 
deal more. 

Mr. STONE. Of course, the salary of the Secretary of State 
nnd the salaries of the employees of the State Department are 
provided for in another bill. I did not have in mind sataries 
of that kind or salaries of the secret-service agents, or matters 
of that kind; I had in mind only the great work the State 
Department is to do with the world at large and with the nations 
of the world at this time. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 

gouri yield to the Senator from 8 
i Mr. STONE. I yield. 

Mr. KNOX. I desire to suggest to the Senator from Missouri 
when he makes the statement that it only costs about 88.000.000 
under this bill to conduct our Diplomatic and Foreign Service. 
that practically 50 per cent of that comes back in the way of 
consular fees—that used to be an accurate percentage—so that 
it took just about half of the face of the appropriation to run the 
service. 

Mr. STONE. With respect to that the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, with his experience as Secretary of State, can offhand 
speak with greater authority than I, and I am glad he has made 
that contribution. I de not know nor do I suppose he does what 
the aggregate returns from the feces of consular agents happens 
to be n 

Mr. KNOX. When the appropriations aggregated about 
$4,000,000, which was the normal sum prior to the war, returns 
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from consular fees were about $2,000,000, or just about half of 
the appropriation. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I am through. I have said this 
much in the hope that the appropriation authorized by the 
House would not be reduced. This is the one item in the bill, 
I will repeat to my friend from North Carolina, in which I 
feel that his committee has seriously erred. I urge upon the 
2 to let this appropriaton stand as it was fixed by the 

ouse. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Missouri has rendered a distinct service to the country by call- 
ing attention to this special appropriation; and I join with him 
in the hope that the $800,000 appropriated by the House bill will 
be retained in the bill. 

The Senate committee has reduced the $800,000 to $700,000. 
The House committee believed that $800.000 should be spent, 
and the Senate committee thinks only $700,000 should be spent. 
I have heard no reason stated that satisfies my mind, at least, 
why this reduction should be made, except that it is perhaps 
always a wise thing, or nearly always a wise thing, to reduce 
appropriations, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No. Mr. President; the basis upon which the 
committee acted was that the original appropriation two years 
ago was $200,000, and then they got a deficiency appropriation 
of $100,000. The State Department has felt authorized to spend 
$300,000 more in the way of a deficiency. We have given them 
that. so that amounts to $700,000. We gave them, therefore, the 
amount of money they had spent last year, including the amount 
appropriated and all the deficiencies. That was the basis of 
our action. 

Mr. POMERENE. Iam very glad to hear stated the basis for 
the conclusion reached by the committee; but the expenses of 
these consular officers continue to mount up. I think every- 
bedy must realize, with conditions prevailing as they are in 
Europe and Asia to-day—and that is where most of these con- 
sular officers are serving—the necessity of being very liberal 
with these men. 

It is a fact thet the State Department has been encouraging 
young men to enter this service. I have in mind at the present 
time a young man who married some six or seven years ago, 
and he and his wife are in an important city in Great Britain 
to-day, and through friends I know that they, who are poor in 
purse and yet a great credit to this country, are not able to 
make both ends meet; and here we adopt, it seems to me, a 
penurious policy with reference to this branch of the service. 

Some years ago the Consular Service was used as a dumping 
ground for political hacks. Now, for the most part, the con- 
sular officers are high-class young and middle-aged men. They 
are devoting themselves to this service, and they are doing a 
real service to the commercial interests of this country, which 
are growing by leaps and bounds. Of course, they can resign 
and come home if they are not satisfied with those salaries. Of 
course, this Government can send men abroad who will serve,at 
the munificent compensation of $1 per year; but I am not will- 
ing, as one Senator at least, to adopt a governmental policy the 
effect of which will be to drive the geod, bright, poor young men 
of this country out of this service. 

I think these salaries should be fixed as soon as they reason- 
ably can be fixed; but we are in a period of transition. Any 
salary that we might attempt to adopt now which was adequate 
for the present needs might be excessive after peace is restored. 
I am willing, under the provisions of this paragraph of the bill, 
to trust the proper administration of this fund to the President 
and the State Department, and I hope that the House figures 
will be retained in the bill. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I should feel that I were guilty 
of lack of appreciation of the value of an important branch of 
our service with which I happen to have considerable famil- 
iarity if I refrained from raising my voice in favor of a more 
liberal appropriation for the purpose of enabling the President 
of the United States, as the exigencies of the situation require, 
to adjust the salaries of our diplomatic and consular officers to 
the present cost of living in the various countries where they 
represent us. 

I do not believe that the American people realixe the char- 
acter of the talent employed in looking after the interests of 
this country in foreign lands. It is unfortunately the popular 
belief that a diplomatic or consular officer goes abroad more 
for the purpose of enjoying the social life of foreign countries, 
expanding his own ideas as to life, and having generally a pretty 
good time. It is unfortunately true that under the rules that 
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prevail between nations we must from time to time assign men 
to certain points where the labors are not great, but cases of 
that kind are negligible in this service. All that any Member 
of the Senate has to do is to glance at the Congressional Direc- 
tory, beginning on page 361 and ending on page 372, 11 pages 
of solid printed matter, showing the number of consular and 
diplomatic officers that we have. They run into hundreds—aye, 
I believe they run into thousands, not many thousands but 
Surely several thousands—and the locations of the posts of 
these officers can be ascertained, and you can tell at a glance 
that many, many hundreds of these men are residing at places 
in countries and under circumstances that are all but a luxury 
for them to enjoy. 

I had occasion a moment ago to allude to the fact that the 
Government of the United States a few years ago adopted a 
new policy in relation to the Consular and Diplomatic Service. 
The positions in that service had been theretofore let out as 
rewards for political service. Beginning back in the administra- 
tion of President McKinley, under Mr. Hay as Secretary of 
State, the first reform was made in the Consular Service. That 
reform was that the opportunity should be held out to the 
bright young men of the United States to specially prepare 
themselves for consular service; and if they could pass the 
requisite examination, including the speaking of a foreign 
language, then the appointment was almost certain; in fact, it 
was practically certain. Young men, in order to qualify them- 
selves for those positions, took special training at colleges and 
other schools, and, indeed, schools were established for the 
express purpose of training young men for this service. That 
reform finally found lodgment in legislation, and by the acquies- 
cence of the President—from whom, perhaps, we could not con- 
stitutionally have taken the right of appointment—that is now 
the permanent law. Under the Taft administration, by Execu- 
tive order, the same thing was done for the minor diplomatic 
officers; so that as the law and the practice stand to-day, no 
man can enter the Consular or the Diplomatic Service who has 
not stood a rigid examination, and who has not spent a few of the 
most valuable years of his life in preparing himself for a special 
occupation. 

Mr. President, let us look at the terms of this bill. It does 
not appropriate or suggest an appropriation of $700,000 or 
$800,000 to be divided pro rata or by a certain percentage 
among the diplomatic and consular officers of the United States. 
It provides that the President of the United States may use not 
necessarily all of that sum—although, in my own judgment, I 
do not believe that the maximum sum named here is at all ade- 
quate—but that he may use it, or so much of it as he may find 
necessary, to adjust the salaries of these men to the actual cost 
of living in the countries of their posts. Now, what Senator is 
there here who does not want the salary of a representative of 
the United States adjusted to the cost to which he is subjected 
while performing duty for his country? 

I join with the Senator from Missouri and the Senator from 
Ohio and other Senators who have expressed themselves upon 
this subject in the hope that the more liberal provision will re- 
main in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment will 
be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 24, line 10, after the amendment 
heretofore agreed to, it is proposed to insert the following 
words: “in belligerent countries and countries contiguous 
thereto, including China, and the officers at Hongkong, Saigon, 
Tsingtau, Dairen, and Vladivostok.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call the attention of 
the Senate to the facts in this particular case. I also wish to 
call the attention of the Senate to the additional amounts that 
have already been allowed by the President of the United States 
to the secretaries in the Diplomatic Service. I point to advances 
to the secretaries as a class, as showing approximately the rates 
of increases allowed for all of the other employees in the same 
service. I do not believe that the charge against the committee 
that they are niggardly in providing for the salaries of em- 
ployees of our Diplomatic Service is justified. 

A year ago in the Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill 
there appeared an item of $200,000 for this purpose. That was 
what the State Department asked. The House gave what was 
asked. The Senate did not change it. Before that session of 
Congress closed, and in the last deficiency bill of the session, 
the State Department asked for an additional $100,000, and that 
was appropriated without a question, making a total of $300,000 
appropriated for this purpose for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1918, Following this bill will be the urgent deficiency bill; and, 
Senators, there is an item in that bill appropriating $400,000 
for this purpose, the amount asked for by the State Department, 


making for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, a total of 
$700,000, 

Mr. President, the Appropriations Committee have provided 
for the next fiscal year $700,000 for these allowances. The cost 
of living is not going to increase during the next year to any 
considerable amount and it may greatly decrease. 

To show Senators just what has happened with the secretaries, 
I want their attention for just a minute. 

There are 14 secretaries of class 1 in the Diplomatic Service. 
Post allowances were made to nine, amounting to $14,542. For 
instance, the salary of a secretary of the first class is $3,000; 
but the secretary at Petrograd was given a post allowance of 
$3,100, so that his total salary was $6,100. At Copenhagen the 
post allowance was $1,680; at London, $1,700; at Madrid, $1,000; 
at Paris, $1,442; at Rome, $1,575; at Stockholm, $2,275; at The 
Hague, $828 

Senators will notice that there were allowances to 9 of the 
secretaries and yet there were 14 secretaries in the service. 
That difference is accounted for by the three secretaries in the 
department here at Washington, who are not allowed any in- 
crease whatever, and one at Mexico City and one at Tokyo. 

Take class 2: The salary of a secretary of class 2 is $2,625. 
We have 16 secretaries of class 2. Eleven of those secretaries 
were granted post allowances as follows: Buenos Aires, $1,500; 
Habana, $1,000; at London we have three secretaries, each of 
whom was allowed $1,200; at Petrograd we have two, and they 
were allowed $2,500 each; at Rio de Janeiro we have two secre- 
taries, each of whom was allowed $1,500; at Rome, $1,075; at 
Santiago, $300. 

Take class 3: The salary of a secretary of class 3 is $2,000, 
We have in the service 41 secretaries of class 3. Post allowances 
were made to 27 of them, and in some cases the allowance was 
more than the salary—125 per cent more than the salary. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. KNOX. May I inquire of the Senator from Utah 
whether he does not believe that in some cases the actual ex- 
penses of the incumbent would be more than doubled under 
the circumstances? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, Mr. President, it may be in some par- 
ticular case, but I can not conceive that there are many such. 

Mr. KNOX. I can very readily imagine that there are some 
posts in which the demands of humanity upon a man would 
almost double his expense. These allowances are not indis- 
criminately granted. They are not made to men who are oc- 
cupying positions where there has been no change in the situa- 
tion. Of course, the Havana case and the Buenos Aires case 
are in this hemisphere; but everybody knows that the cost of 
living in the South American countries has increased very much 
during the last three or four years. I am astonished at the 
moderation of those post allowances, in view of the situation 
in Europe. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, allowances have been made in 
nearly every instance, with the exception of the secretaries in 
the department here at Washington, at Mexico City, and at 
Tokio. I want to say to the Senator that the increase in the 
cost of living here in the District of Columbia, where the secre- 
taries are not granted any post allowance, is almost as great 
as it is in many of these places in which the allowance has 
been made. 

Take the secretaries of class 4: The salary is $1,500. We 
have 12 of them, and post allowances have been granted to 7 
of them. For instance, at Stockholm the salary was $1,500 and 
the allowance was $1,775. 

Mr. President, the total post allowances for the secretaries. 
alone were $71,526. ‘There are 84 secretaries in the service. 
There were advances made to only 54; so that, on an average, 
to each of the secretaries of all four classes who received allow- 
ances there was a post allowance made of $1,324.55. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
t 


o me? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Would the Senator contend that in 
spite of those post allowances any of these men have been able 
to live on the money they have gotten from the Government? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should think they would be able to live on 
the amount they have received from the Government. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I dislike to interrupt the Senator with 
anything other than a question; but I venture the assertion 
that even with the post allowances not 10 per cent of the entire 
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number can live on the money they receive from the Government 
at the posts to which they are assigned. Practically all of 
them are out of pocket. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, Mr. President, I have not heard of any 
cases of the kind. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. I wanted to suggest, along the line of the 
statement made by the Senator from New York, as illustrating 
the increase in expense, that I knew a young man who went 
with the Russian Commission to Petrograd. He took with him 
a number of suits of clothing. A suit that he probably could 
buy for $30 here in the United States could have been readily 
sold in Petrograd for $100 or $150. They were hardly able to 
get clothing there; hotel bills were increased proportionately ; 
and I do not think even the Senator from Utah will say that he 
has sufficient knowledge of the details relating to the increase 
in the cost of living to say that these allowances are abnormally 


arge. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah can say 
that no one need worry or have any fear but that the advances 
will be all that are called for. I predict now that whether we 
put in $700,000 or $800,000 for this item, there will be at least 
two deficiency bills carrying additional appropriations for this 
item for the fiscal year 1919. So, Mr. President, why not give 
what the State Department has asked for the last year for this 
purpose—$200,000 to begin with, $100,000 in a deficiency ap- 
propriation, $400,000 in the bill that we will be considering per- 
haps this afternoon, making a total to cover everything that they 
could think of for this purpose of $700,000? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, does not the Senator 
think it would be a pretty good idea to readjust the salaries 
themselves, and do away with the post allowances? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that would be a great deal better than 
to make a lump-sum appropriation and then have no restriction 
whatever upon the post allowances that may be made to this man 
or that man. In my opinion there ought to be a readjustment 
of the salaries; and I would rather do that than undertake to 
make these lump-sum appropriations. | 

Mr. President, I do not know that there is any need of discuss- 
ing this matter further. Everybody knows that an allowance 
must be made to these officers; and the committee took the posi- 
tion that they would give them for the coming year every cent 
that the department has claimed was necessary for the past 


ar. 

Mr. President, there is one other reason why we should not in- 
crease the appropriation above that amount, and it is this: 

If we increase the amount, through urgent deficiency bills, 
$500,000, as we did for the fiscal year 1918, over and above the 
amount that was originally appropriated, it will only be an in- 
vitation for the head of the State Department—and I do not say 
that with relation to the Secretary of State, because he knows 
very little about the details, but with relation to the men who 
have this matter directly in charge—to spend the money with- 
out regard to the appropriation. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. ; 

Mr. KNOX. The man who will have this matter more directly 
in charge than any other one man is the Director of the Consular 
Service, Mr. Carr, who has occupied substantially that relation 
to the department for the last 20 years. I want to say, and I 
am sure that everyone who has occupied that office would cheer- 

-fully say if he had the opportunity, that a more careful and 
economical officer the Government does not have in any depart- 
ment. He will spend this money as if it were his own and he 
will spend it with rare judgment and discrimination. The fact 
is, I discovered while I was in that department as Secretary 
that I never had enough influence to put anything past Mr. 
Carr that did not meet his requirements and come up to his 
standards. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no dispute with the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania as to the splendid qualifications of Mr. Carr. I know 
him personally. I know he is a splendid gentleman. But, Mr. 
President, if $700,000 is all that they have required in the last 
year, and we gave everything asked for, why increase it now? 
Mr. Carr knows, so does the Secretary of State know, that if 
there is an absolute necessity for a deficiency they can come to 
Congress and get it. I know there is a statute against expend- 


ing more beyond the amount appropriated, but there is not a 
department of the Government that pays any heed to it what- 
ever. There is not a department of the Government that does 


not entail deficiencies each year, and they are taken care of 
not by one deficiency bill but, beginning with the first one that 
passes, and we have already passed one, until the last deficiency 
bill that will pass a few days before the closing of this session 
of Congress. 

It was for that reason, Mr. President, that the committee 
thought they would give the $700,000, and I believe the action 
of the committee was right. 

Mr. STONE. Do I understand the Senator to say the reason 
is that they would cover it in a deficiency bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not say that. I had reference to 
what I had stated before the Senator entered the Chamber. 

Mr. STONE. I do not believe in deficiencies any more than 
possible, and I do not believe in the policy of having it said on 
the floor that if the amount appropriated is not sufficient they 
8 cover it in a deficiency. That is an invitation to a de- 

ency. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘There is no department of the Government that 
needs an invitation to create deficiencies. ‘There is not a single 
one of them that does not already do it. The Senator did not 
hear what I said before; he was out of the Chamber. I gave 
the reason and went into the details of this matter showing the 
amount of increases that have already been made. 

Mr. STONE. I do not ask the Senator to repeat it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to repeat it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will take occasion 
to observe that the proposed amendment does not include the 
matter of appropriation. The question is upon the amendment 
of the committee. i 

On a division the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I move to strike out the entire 


paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado 
moves to strike out the entire paragraph. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, after line 16, to strike 


out: 
ADDITION TO LEGATION BUILDING AT PEKING, CHINA, 


For an addition to the chancery building occupied by the Amcrican 
legation at Peking, China, $2,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Whether this amendment is a part 
of the preceding language from line 5 down I am scarcely pre- 
pared to say, and yet in connection with it I wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that, in line 8, $60,000 is to be appropriated for 
the erection of a building at San Salvador and $40,000 for the 
necessary furniture for the building. The suggestion of $40,000 
for furniture in a $60,000 building attracted my eye, and it 
seemed to me rather startling. Looking into the recommenda» 
tions of the department, I find that they did not ask for $60,000, 
and I am sure that $40,000 for the building and $10,000 for the 
furniture would be sufficient. I do not think the department 
really asked for more, but the testimony before the committee 
indicated that some more is necessary. I move to substitute 
$40,000 for the building and 810.000 for furniture. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I accept the amendment, because the lan- 
guage seems to be somewhat involved. I do not know whether 
they intended that the whole cost should not exceed $60,000. In 
order to get it into conference and make it as the House in- 
tended, I accept the Senator's amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 27, line 8, strike out “ $60,000” and 
insert 540,000“; on the same page, line 12, strike out 
“$40,000 and insert $10,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee Inserting the matter 
read after line 16, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Now let the amendment passed over be 


stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first amendment passed 
over will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 7, line 20, after the word “State,” 
insert “at the rate of not exceeding 10 cents per mile.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over is, on page 
10, line 21, to strike out “ $47,500” and insert $25,000,” under 
heading International Boundary Commission, United States 
and Mexico.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we all know that Mexico has 
been in war for the last four or five years, and yet every Diplo- 
matic and Consular appropriation bill during that time has car- 
ried an appropriation to enable the commission to continue the 
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work to be performed under the treaties of 1884, 1889, and 1905 
between the United States and Mexico. 

Mr. President, I know that there is a treaty between the 
United States and Mexico, as recited in this provision, but the 
money that has been appropriated for the last four or five years 
has been paid for salaries and that alone. No work has been 
done, unless you can call the drawing of a salary work. The 
border is in no condition to allow the work to proceed, and we 
are again appropriating money for that very purpose. 

I asked how many years it is going to take to find out where 
the boundary line is between the United States and Mexico? 
I was answered by one officer in this wise: Well, the boundary 
keeps shifting; the river changes its course from one year to 
another, and every year that the river changes its course the 
boundary line has to be established.” If that be the case, Mr. 
President, we will never have a boundary Line established be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. It has been suggested 
that we erect a barbed-wire fence between the two countries 
and allow that to mark the boundary line, but I suppose the 
river changes so often that we could not even establish a bound- 
ary of that kind. 

I am perfectly willing to give this appropriation if Mexico is 
ready to undertake the work. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If the Senator will pardon me, Mexico is 
ready. President Carranza has appointed a commission, and I 
understand the commission is now cooperating with our com- 
missioner, Judge Hill, of Tennessee, at El Paso. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that may stand good for 10 days 
or two weeks. Nobody can tell how soon Mr. Villa will be near 
the border and drive every Carranza man out of that part of 
Mexico. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does not the Senator think it would be a 
good idea to refer the boundary line to Villa? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think we would have it settled just as quickly 
by referring it to him as to keep on appropriating money and 
appointing officers who draw salaries and do no work. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I ask the Senator a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. From what the Senator said about the testi- 
mony of witnesses, I judge that the Rio Grande is continually 
shifting. Is the Rio Grande the boundary? 

Mr. SMOOT. I believe it is the boundary for the greater part 
of the distance. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the channel shift in that distance? 

Mr. SMOOT. As I am told there is but a small portion that 
does not. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Government representative mean by 
that that when the Rio Grande is shifted the boundary line be- 
tween the countries follows the Rio Grande to its new course? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think there is an agreement between the two 
countries to that effect. 

Mr. NORRIS. If that is true, will the appropriation have a 
tendency to stop the shifting of the stream? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. NORRIS. It may be that it will keep on shifting as long 
as we appropriate, and if we stop appropriating the river will 
remain quiet. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. KNOX. The difficulty about following the very obvious 
suggestion is that not long ago it cut itself right through at El 
Paso and left the best part of El Paso in Mexican territory. 
That would be Mexican territory under the suggestion the Sena- 
tor from Texas just made that the river should always be the 
boundary line. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said it had been. I did not say it always 
would be. 

Mr. KNOX. No; the contention of the Government is that it 
has not always been; and at the time it cut off the best part 
of El Paso it did not carry the boundary line with it; that the 
boundary line was just where it had been before, and El Paso 
was United States territory. That question we arbitrated with 
rather diseouraging results. We selected an arbitrator and 
Mexico selected an arbitrator, and the two between them selected 
a third, and we left to the arbitrator the distinct question as to 
whether the line was here, indicating a place upon the map, or 
whether it was there, indicating a place upon the map. He 
decided it was here [indicating], which was not the question 
ats to him at all. So the whole matter is still open, so far as I 

We 


Mr. THOMAS. I had occasion two or three years ago to ex- 
amine the circumstances under which the treaty was concluded 
between this country and Mexico, under which the commission 
was appointed by which the changes of the river's channel were 
discussed. River floods frequently create islands or bancos as 
they are called in Mexico, and the principal question which the 
commission has been called upon to determine or attempt to 
determine has been the jurisdiction of the one Republic or the 
other over these bancos. The creation of the bancos is an oppor- 
tunity for bandits, and of course the border is infested with 
criminals of every sort. The difficulty in punishing them is 
obvious, when crimes are committed in territory which may 
belong to one of two adjoining countries, but about which there 
is graye doubt if both claim jurisdiction until the Boundary 
Commission shall act. 

The Senator is correct in his statement that nothing has been 
done by the commission for some time. I think since the out- 
break of disorders in Mexico in 1910—in Mexico it has been 
practically stationary. 

Mr. SMOOT. However, all the money that has been appro- 
priated has been spent. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course, we always spend the money that 
is appropriated, as far as that is concerned. That is a truism. 
But if it be a fact that the Mexican Government, which we have 
recognized has appointed the commission there is great need of 
its doing something at the present time. The Rio Grande River 
is like the South Platte, of which Artemus Ward once said it 
was a river of wide circulation and small influence. 

Mr, OVERMAN. Mexico, I think, is now making a claim 
against this Government for a million dollars. 

Mr. THOMAS. If Mexico has a claim for only a million 
dollars we ought to pay it before it gets bigger, because a mil- 
lion amounts to nothing nowadays. The people of my State 
and the State of New Mexico have much graver claims against 
both Mexico and the United States. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What is the claim in your State? 

Mr. THOMAS. For interference by this treaty of the right 
to appropriate the waters of the Rio Grande. The Senator is 
referring, I think to Elephant Butte Dam, which is not in my 
State. We have dams, but the adjective which precedes them 
is not always elephant.“ [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Mexican Government has really appointed 
a commission and they are really going to work, then I shall 
not move to strike out this provision entirely but will let the 
$25,000 stand. But I want to say now that most of these other 
appropriations made on the basis of a treaty ought to go out of 
the bill, or if they do not go out we ought to appropriate $1 or 
something like that so that as long as the treaties are in force 
they will be kept alive; but think of appropriating $1,500 for 
the international bureau for the publication of customs tariffs, 
for an international bureau at Brussels for the repression of the 
African slave trade, and I might go on and enumerate all the 
others; all just as ridiculous. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Does not the Senator think it is 
about time for Congress to instruct the State Department to 
cancel these treaties in the method provided by the treaties for 
their abrogation? 

Mr. SMOOT. Congress, I think, can do that. I think it 
would be well if a bill was introduced by someone to abrogate 
the specific treaties named. Congress could pass a law the same 
as Congress did when it abrogated the treaty between the 
United States and Russia. I really think it ought to be done. 

Mr. STONE. That can be done—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I say it can be done. 

Mr. STONE. By congressional enactment; but if a treaty 
imposes an obligation upon the United States to do a certain 
thing and the United States refuses to do that thing before the 
treaty is abrogated, it seems to me the United States is not 
keeping its faith. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not believe there is any 
country in the world that would take offense against the United 
States if we did not make the appropriation for the interna- 
tional bureau at Brussels for the repression of the African slave 
trade, nor do I think there is any country that would take offense 
if we failed to appropriate for the international bureau for the 
publication of customs tariffs, and other items in the bill like 
th 


ose. 
Mr. President, I was going to move to strike all these appro- 
priations out and insert the sum of $1, but I think that we have 
brought this matter now to the attention of Congress, and I 
hope before another year passes legislation will be passed set- 
ting aside the absurd treaties provided for in this bill, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I do not like to let the 
Senate pass upon this amendment without saying a word. We 
cut the appropriation down as the House made it under the 


estimate from $47,000 to $25,000. The Senator from Utah says 
these people have been doing nothing for years but drawing 
salaries. The amount appropriated by Congress, the Senator 
will remember, has been a small amount heretofore—$5,000, 
$10,000, and $15,000. The report shows that they have sur- 
veyed 244 miles on the American side. They could not act with 
the Mexican commission, although my information is that the 
Mexican commission has been there all the time representing 
Mexico, and yet our people would not deal with them because 
they did not know whom they represented. Carranza now has 
sent commissioners there and all the time they are doing work 
and valuable work. For 244 miles down the river they have 
made suryeys, and they have that mapped, and they are pre- 

` pared now to go into session with the Mexican commission and 
try to settle the matter. The Mexicans, of course, will have to 
survey all of their side I suppose, and it will take some time 
to settle the question, but the report shows that they have sur- 
veyed 244 miles, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is true that they have sur- 
veyed two hundred and forty-odd miles, but the first treaty was 
made in 1884, and since then, with all the appropriations we 
have made, we have that number of miles surveyed. I think 
by this time it will all have to be surveyed over again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no further amend- 
ments as in Committee of the Whole, the bill will be reported to 
the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole, except 
the amendment that has been reserved. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reserved amendment will 
be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 14, strike out lines 20 to 24, and, on 
page 15, strike out lines 1 to 3, in the following words: 

For salary of one member of the permanent committee of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture for the calendar year 1919, $3,600; 

For the payment of the quota of the United States for the cost of 
translating into and printing in the English language the publications 
of the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome, $5,000; 

Total, $16,600. 

Mr. STONE. That is the amendment the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] reserved? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the amendment the senior 
Senator from Florida reserved. 

Mr. STONE. I hardly know what to do. Could we have a 
page go to the room of the Committee on Military Affairs while 
we go on with something else? 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Jones, Wash. Page Sutherland 
Borah sellogg Phelan Swanson 
Colt Kendrick Pittman Thomas 
Curtis tenyon Pomerene ‘Thompson 
Dillingham King nsdell Tillman 
Fletcher Kirby Reed Townsend 
Frelinghuysen Knox, Saulsbury ‘Trammell 
Gallinger Lewis Shafroth Underwood 
Gerry . McCumber Sheppard Vardaman 
Gronna McKellar Smith, Ariz. Wadsworth 
Hale McNary Smith, Ga. Warren 
Harding Martin Smith, Md. Watson 
Hardwick New Smith, Mich. Weeks 
Johnson, Cal. Norris Smoot Williams 
Johnson, 8. Dak. Nugent Sterling Wolcott 
Jones, N. Mex. Overman tone 


Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce the absence of the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrxson] because of official busi- 
ness, and that the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Jaurs! is ab- 
sent, his absence being occasioned by personal illness. 

Mr. PHELAN.. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Sarrrim] is absent on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-three Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. The Sec- 
retary will state the amendment remaining for concurrence. 

The Secretary. The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
struck out from line 20, on page 14, to line 3, inclusive, on page 
15, in the following words: 

For. salary of one member of the permanent committee of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture for the calendar year 1919, $3,600. 

For the payment of the quota of the United States for the cost of 
translating into and printing in the En; language the publications 


glish 
of the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome, $5, — 
Total, $16,600. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I shall not detain the Sen- 
ate by any further discussion of this matter as far as I am con- 
cerned. There are really two amendments embraced in one. 
We voted on the two together. They could be separated, and 
perhaps it would be better to separate them, but I would just 
as soon vote on them together. If one goes out, the other might 
as well follow. I repeat that I believe it would be a great mis- 
take to cut off this salary to our representative at the Interna- 
tional Agricultural Institute in Rome. I think it would be an 
equally great mistake to fail to appropriate our proportion to 
the expense of translating the reports into English. I think the 
committee amendment ought not to be agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, like the Senator from 
Florida, I have no dispesition to prolong this discussion, but I 
will venture to suggest that I trust the action taken by the 
Senate in Committee of the Whole will be adhered to and that 
the amendment will be concurred in by the Senate. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I have no desire to repeat what 
I have already said in regard to this matter, but perhaps there 
are many Senators here who were not present at the time that I 
spoke, and I will merely advert to the reasons why I think it 
would be a very great mistake to adopt the amendment as pro- 
posed by the committee and strike out these two trifling sums— 
one amounting to $3,600 and the other amounting to $5,000— 
in this portion of the bill. 

Those who are familiar with the Agricultural Institute at 
Rome know that it was the conception of a brilliant American 
citizen—the establishment of a great international institute to 
perform the functions of an international agricultural clearing 
house. Of course there are many of us who do not know much 
about the details of the operation of this institute. It appealed 
to the King of Italy when it was presented to him, although it 
had been presented to other Governments. He has shown the 
greatest personal interest in the workings of the institute. They 
have erected a splendid building in Rome to house it. Fifty- 
two nations of the world have cooperated in its maintenance; 
we among the others. While this bill proposes to continue the 
appropriation of $8,000 a year to help maintain it, it proposes 
to withdraw the representative whom the United States has had 
to represent it in the institute by sriking out the appropriation 
of $3,600 for his salary. It also proposes to withdraw our con- 
tribution made with Great Britain of $10,000 a year to translate 
the proceedings from the French language to the English lan- 
guage, so that the people of the United States, or these who are 
interested in the subject, may have access to the proceedings 
of the institute. 

I say to you, Senators, that there are many people who take 
the keenest interest in the work of this institute. I recall 
within the last few days reading one of the volumes of H. G. 
Wells, the modern, brilliant British writer, who has- written 
so eloquently and so clearly upon the war, a most extraordinary 
encomium of Mr. Lubin, through whose energies, and largely 
by whose fortune, this institution was established, and who is 
to-day its beau energes. ‘ 

I trust Senators will not for the paltry sum of $8,600 allow 
the United States to turn its back upon those countries with 
whom it has been cooperating in the past. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I join with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KNox] and others in expressing the 
earnest hope that this appropriation will be retained and that 
Mr. Lubin’s salary will be continued. Mr. Lubin conceived the 
idea of the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome, an 
institution the duty of which is to collect agricultural statistics 
throughout the world, and in that way to give a connected idea 
of world conditions in agriculture. He is a man of wide vision 
and comprehensive ability. 

This salary will hardly begin to pay his expenses. He is a 
man of large means, as well as a man of unusual intellectual 
capacity. He is serving his fellow man at a distinct sacrifice. 
I do not know of any institution that contributes more materially 
to the advancement of the world or a feeling of more genuine 
world brotherhood than this International Institute of Agri- 
culture. I trust that the appropriation will be continued. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I think just about 15 or 20 
years ago I first talked with Mr. Lubin, and I found out within 
two or three weeks after I met him that he was a man of ho 
extraordinary ability at all; that he was a man who wanted 
to figure in the limelight, in which he has figured ever since. If 
this amendment cuts off the appropriation -for Mr. Lubin to 
represent, or to claim to represent, the United States at Rome 
in an agricultural institute of some sort I hope it will pass. My 


own private opinion is that Mr. Lubin furnishes no ability of 
any description, except a little idealism that amounts to very 
little, : : ; 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] says that he is a 
I do not know anything 


man of very large means, and all that. 


about that, but if he is he might volunteer to serve at a dollar 
a year, like a good many ether people of large means without 
very much ability have already resolved to do and have already 
engaged themselves for. - 

I huve been watching for a great many years Mr. Lubin's 
course. The first time that I ever heard of him he came to 
the Agricultural Committee of the House of Representatives, sug- 
gesting that we put a duty on agricultural exports in order to 
control a great many things. He was so ignorant that he did 
not know that the Federal Government did not have the power 
to put a duty upon exports. Then soon after that he suggested 
a bounty upon agricultural exports. The gentleman from New 
York, the father of the present Senator from that State [Mr. 
Wapsworrs], and I had a very careful hearing from Mr. Lubin. 
Mr. Lubin exploited his two great ideas of rejuvenating the 
universe, especially on its agricultural side. He did not excite 
the anticipatory aspirations of either one of us to a very great 
extent. So far as I am concerned he has not excited mine 
even yet. 

The agricultural institute at Rome is a very important insti- 
tution and ought to be continued. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, It was Mr. Lubin’s idea. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There ought to be somebody in control and 
command of it who has practical-ideas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Lubin originated the idea of an agri- 
cultural institute at Rome. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Texas tells me that Mr. 
Lubin originated the idea. That I neither deny nor affirm, 
because the question of an agricultural institute at Rome was 
very unimportant, provided there was an agricultural institute 
somewhere. Mr. Lubin preferred to go to Rome and he pre- 
ferred to have it at Rome. 

So far as I know anything about Mr. Lubin, 15 or 20 years 
ago in the House of Representatives and 3 or 4 years ago, when 
he came here to Washington and summoned Senators to his room 
in his apartment down here, amongst whom I was summoned 
as one, I have never found that Mr. Lubin had ever an ap- 
proach to a shadow of a shade of an approximation of common 
sense [laughter], and he has not got it yet, so far as I know. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, may I make a suggestion 
to the Senator? : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I want to suggest the fact that Mr. Lubin 
sent for the Senator from Mississippi as an indieation of his 
unusual ability and knowledge of human nature. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I deny that. That was a mere accidental 
violation of Lubin’s usual performance. [Laughter.] Of course, 
the fact that the Senator from Mississippi was sent for might 
have been a tribute to anybody who sent for him on purpose 
and with the deliberate intent and with a knowledge of what 
the Senator from Mississippi meant and intended and thought, 
but Mr. Lubin never even had that much knowledge of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. Of course, he had no knowledge of 
America, and not much of the world outside. Now he has gone 
over to Rome—— 
- Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Wait a moment—at the head of that in- 
stitute and-has sent some very valuable reports back to America, 
or his institute has sent them. We paid for it all. 

He is a man of large means, the Senator from Texas tells me. 
I never did connect in my mind the idea of intelligence with 
large means. [Laughter.] Sometimes a man of large means 
has intelligence, and sometimes a blamed fool has large means 
[laughter], but I never connected the two ideas together in all 
my life. I do not think Mr. Lubin is temperamentally or patriot- 
ically or otherwise fitted to represent the United States any- 
where at any time, from my knowledge of him. 

I met him down here at the Raleigh Hotel. He called a meet- 
ing there of Senators, of Representatives, and of various other 
people. I had a very intimate conversation with him. Je be- 
gan to tell me all about what Germany was and what Germany 
meant. Of course, I knew more in a minute about what Ger- 
many was and about what Germany meant, after my course of 
study over there for a long time, than he knew after his three 
weeks’ travel through the German Empire. 

I listened to him very patiently, of course, and very politely 
and very courteously; but he made the impression upon me at 
that time of rather being caught with German camouflage. I 
said nothing about it; I did not prolong the discussion with him; 
but my private opinion of Mr. Lubin is that he is not worth a 
snap of the finger to the American Government at any place 
in the world. He may be worth a dollar a year; and if he is 
a man of large means and very full of receptivity and very im- 
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mense idealism, and a few other things of that sort—I will not 
exhaust the dictionary—if he is all that, let him serve at a 
dollar a year as a man from the Golden Coast ought to serve the 
American Republic; but even serving at a dollar a year, let us 
put somebody else in as the active agent of American agricul- 
ture in Europe, and do not let us put Mr. Lubin in, whose original 
idea was to tax agricultural exports from America and, after 
that, to put a bounty upon them. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to ask the Senator—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One moment. Mr. President, if there is 
one thing in the world of which I disnpprove 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to ask what is Mr. Lubin’s nation- 
ality; and if he is the inventor of Lubin’s face powder? 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know; but I imagine from what I 
know of him that he is not the inventor of a face powder. He 


could have been the inventor of a “ faith” powder very naturally 


from his temperament. 

He is a good, honest, straight, square fellow, somewliat of 
a fanatic about the things he is talking about, a bit of a radical, 
and all that. He is the sort of a man that one would meet very 
pleasantly in a hotel room or at a banquet board, but he is of 
absolutely no utility to anybody anywhere, unless he gets rid 
of a great many false economic notions that he has. One of 
them is that he can control the trade of the world by a bounty 
upon agricultural exports. Of course, a bounty always comes 
back to plague the farmer at whose expense the bounty is 
granted. Is he really the inventor of Lubin's face powder? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not know; I merely made the inquiry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, he might have needed Lubin's face 
powder now and then, upon the general principle that people 
need to save their faces, as the Chinese say, and to camouflage 
themselves now and then for purposes of disguise. 

Mr. Lubin never intended to farm the farmer rather than to 
farm the farm. He is as far from that as is the Senator from 
Texas or as I am, and probably farther from it than I am; 
but, all the same, his general international activities have not, 
in my opinion, been sufficiently national; they have been largely 
too international; and I am not putting up right now with any 
degree of patience with the men who are urging international- 
ism; I am urging nationalism with all that stands behind it. 

Mr, President, I did not intend to make these remarks, and 
I would not have made them except for the fact that my mind 
went back to the first time that I ever met Mr. Lubin, when he 
appeared before the Agricultural Committee of the other House 
about 80 years ago and made himself absolutely ridiculous in 
the opinion of the then chairman of the committee, Mr. Wads- 
worth, who, as I have said, was the father of the present Sena- 


-tor from New York, and in the opinion of, I think, 13 out of the 


15 members of that committee at that time by proposing an 
export duty upon agricultural products. Now, what do you 
think about a man who has arrived at the age of maturity— 
and he must then have been about 35 years of age—and who 
has not sufficient knowledge of American institutions to know 
that the Federal Government can not put a duty upon exports? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I happen to 
know the gentleman who has been the subject of the diatribe of 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wrrrams], and I have 
known him during all my life. I would not claim for Mr. David 
Lubin the perspicacity, or the acumen, or the ability, or the 
insight, or the logic, or some of the other qualifications or 
characteristics of the distinguished Senator from Mississippi; 
but I do say to him and I say to the Senate that David Lubin 
is a man who has devoted his entire life to philanthropy. It 
is true he had a very considerable fortune, and that very con- 
siderable fortune has been devoted entirely in the endeavor, 
mistaken though it may be considered by the Senator from 
Mississippi, to benefit human kind; and Mr. David Lubin to-day 
is the one man who established the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome. 

If there be any virtue or any value in this International In- 
stitue of Agriculture, the credit is due to Lubin. Lubin cem- 
menced in the face of obstacles that would have deterred any 
less stout-hearted man; he overcame difficulties that would have 
rendered the task impossible to any man who was less perse- 
vering and less pertinacious. He went forward with unselfish- 
ness and devotion to an ideal—however distorted or misplaced 
the Senator from Mississippi may think it—that was his in re- 
lation to the farmers of all the world, until he established by 
his own unaided efforts the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture in the city of Rome. It is true that it is established in 
the city of Rome, but the United States of America is a part of 
it, aa American is the head of it, and the American who estab- 
lished it and the American who is the head of it is the American 
who has just been so foully abused upon the floor of the Senate. 
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If he had done nothing else in the course of his life than to 
devote it to this one cause of aiding his fellow men, to doing 
something of good to the farmers of his country and of all the 
world, as he has done, he would have deserved, if not the praise, 
at least the silence of those who might not agree with him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield to the Senator; that is, 
I yield to a question or to any correction that the Senator may 
desire to make. É 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As I caught the language of the Senator 
from California, he accuses me of foully abusing Mr. Lubin, 
and, as I caught ` 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I will withdraw 
the adverb. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I should further like the 
Senator from California to withdraw the word“ abuse 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I will not, sir. 

Mr. WILLIAMS.. Because I did not abuse Mr. Lubin. I paid 
a high tribute to him personally as a man of character and 
honesty. 

mir. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I merely took him in his official position 
and said he was not the man to fill this place. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, on the con- 
trary, the Senator from Mississippi described him as a man 
without common sense; he described him as a man who had no 
conception of what he was endeavoring to do. I am not speak- 
ing with exactness as to the Senator's language 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. But I am speaking of it with 
substantial accuracy. He described him as camouflaging him- 
self with relation to Germany and German things, unless I mis- 
understood the language that was employed by the Senator 
from Mississippi, and I draw but one inference from that sort 
of language, and that inference, it seems to me, is legitimately 
covered by the word “ abuse.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I want to say that if the 
imagination of the Senator from California in his general rela- 
tionship to all questions is to be represented by the degree of 
his imagination now with regard to what I have said, I leave 
that to him, and I leave what I have said in the Recorp, and 
I hope he will leave what he has said in the Recorp, because 
he has said nothing that at this moment is justified by any- 
thing that I have said. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Mississippi may rest quite content; I will leave in the 
Recorp exactly what I have said, exactly as he leaves in the 
Recorp what he has said, and the Recorp may stand in that 
regard. S 

Now, let us see what is suggested here? It is suggested that 
an appropriation of some $8,000 shall be stricken from a bill 
which carries $8,000,000, and all this discussion ranges about 
items involving just $8,000—$8,000 for what is conceded to be 
a worthy object and what is conceded to be an institution de- 
serving of some sort of consideration at our hands. How small 
and petty it seems that that $8,000 should be stricken from the 
bill. 

But I want to make plain, Mr. President, that I am not par- 
ticularly concerned with the appropriation at all; I am con- 
cerned as to what was said about a man whom I have known 
all my life, and who I know does not deserve what has been 
suid about him by the Senator from Mississippi, and I would 
be wanting indeed—even though it comes from the Senator from 
Mississippi—if I did not, when I know this man and have 
known him from my youth and during all my manhood, stand 
here and say to you, Mr. President, and to the Senate of the 
United States that David Lubin is a citizen of this country 
of whom we may well be proud, who represents the highest 
type that there is of American citizenship, who has devoted his 
life unselfishly and patriotically to the benefit of humankind 
and his fellow men, and who has followed his path, expending 
his fortune, his effort, and his health in endeavoring to do 
while he is upon this sphere some little of good to those about 
him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, of course, any man may 
make an argument for an appropriation of $8,000 that is pre- 
sented in any appropriation bill, if he bases his argument upon 
the fact that $8,000 is a very small percentage of the billions 
that we are now spending; but, with all due deference to the 
Senator from California, that is not the question. Nobody is 


talking about the percentage of Lubin’s salary as compared to 
the millions of money that we are spending to carry on this 
war and to subsidize our allles. Anybody might, in the case of 
an ordinary appropriation to increase a salary in the War 
Department from $100 to $200 a month, argue that it was a 
very small percentage of the immense amount now being spent 


by the United States Government; but that would not argue 
for the maker of it very much intelligence; it would argue a 
very great mistake of proportion and of viewpoint with regard 
to the present condition of things: throughout the world. The 
question is as to whether or not Mr. Lubin is worth his salary. 

The Senator from California goes on to accuse me of abusing 
Mr. Lubin. I have not done that; on the contrary, I have said 
that Mr, Lubin is a most pleasant sort of fellow to meet, and a 
very nice sort of a man, but is simply in the wrong niche; and 
is in the wrong niche because he had not studied American in- 
stitutions enough to know, in the first place, when he first 
started on this game, that there was no constitutional power 
resting in the Federal Government to put a duty upon exports. 
I contend that any man who reaches the age of 30 or 35 who is 
so absolutely ignorant of the Constitution of hts own country 
as to imagine that Congress has a right to put a duty upon 
exports, is unfit for public employment anywhere at any time, 
because of pure, unadulterated ignorance. 

5 sp KNOX. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
on? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. KNOX. Has the Senator not observed in his own experi- 
ence that constitutional questions have arisen on the floor of the 
Senate and also in the other House, involving questions with 
which Members were not familiar and necessitating reference 
to sections and provisions of the Constitution of which they had 
no Fe I have heard such confessions time and time 
again. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, Mr. President, I have witnessed that 
very frequently, but this is the first time that I have ever known 
of any man who wanted to be in the limelight as a representa- 
tive of the United States who did not know that the United 
States could not put a tax upon exports. I heard here one day 
upon the floor of the Senate a very learned Senator, who thought 
himself a great lawyer, and who was thought by several other 
Senators to be a great lawyer, contending that the United States 
Government had no right to draft men to go abroad in order to 
fight for the American Republic. I have heard a great many 
very absurd propositions propounded upon this floor; but I am 
not now calling attention to a doubtful question or a quasi- 
doubtful question or a remotely doubtful question or a dreamily 
doubtful question or a visionarily doubtful question; I am call- 
ing attention to the fact that the first advent of Lubin in public 
life was in an attempt to fix an export duty upon agricultural 
products; that is all; and if Lubin did not know any better, 
all Lubin had to do was to go to the nearest village lawyer and 
find out. 

Now, that is the way Lubin started; and as far as I can 
learn, Lubin has not gotten over about half a mile beyond where 
he started. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concur- 
ring in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. FLETCHER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND (when Mr. Gorr's name was called). I 
announce the unayoidable absence of my colleague [Mr. Gorr! 
on account of illness. 8 

Mr. KNOX (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], 
who is absent. I therefore withhold my vote. If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when Mr. Srrrons’s name was called). I 
wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. Srarmons] is unavoid- 
ably absent on account of business. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when his name was called). 
the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have a pair with that Senator 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] to the 
senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] and vote 
u nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a stand- 
ing pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE], who is necessarily absent from the Chamber. I transfer 
that pair to the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asnunsr! 
and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. : 

Mr. LEWIS. I announce the absence of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rospinson] and the Senator from Kentucky IMr. 
BECKHAM] on official business. 

Mr. GERRY (after having voted in the affirmative). 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER] voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not. 


Has 


Has the 
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Mr. GERRY. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from New York. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Hotrts] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Broussard] and vote-“ yea.” 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN (after having voted in the negative). 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Wars]. I notice that he is not in the Chamber. I voted under 
a misapprehension, and therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. KELLOGG (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Sissons]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Netson] and will let my vote stand. l 

Mr. KNOX. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] to the junior Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. SHerman] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I have a pair with the 
senior Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD], and therefore with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. Suretps] on official business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Batrp] is paired with the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Henperson] and that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
France] is paired with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCH- 
cock]. 

I have also been requested to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopar] with the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. SMITH] ; and 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr, McLean] with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Myrxrs]. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 28, as follows: 


YEAS—26. 
Bankhead Kenyon Pomerene Townsend 
Borah King Saulsbury Wadsworth 
Curtis Kirby Smith, Ariz, Warren 
Gallinger Martin Smith, Md, Williams 
„Gerr, Norris Smoot Wolcott 
Hardwick Overman Thomas. 
Jones, Wash. Page Tillman 
NAYS—238. 
Colt Knox Phelan Sutherland 
Dillingham Lewis Pittman Swanson 
Fletcher McCumber Poindexter Thompson 
ale McKellar Ransdell Trammell 
Johnson, Cal. cNary Shafroth Vardaman 
Kellog, New Sheppard Wa tson 
Kendrick Nugent Stone Weeks 


NOT VOTING—41, 


Ashurst France Jones, N. Mex, Shields 
Baird Frelinghuysen La Follette Simmons 
Beckham Gof Lodge Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Gore McLean Smith, Mich, 
Broussard Gronna Myers Smith, S. C. 
Calder Harding Nelson Sterling 
Chamberlain Henderson Owen Underwood 
Culberson Hitchcock Penrose Walsh 
Cummins Hollis Reed 

a James Robinson 
Fernald Johnson, S. Dak. Sherman 


So the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was 
nonconcurred in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is still in the Senate 
and open to amendment. If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is, Shall the amendments be engrossed 
and the bill be read a third time? 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read the third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the urgent deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, I ask the Senator 
from Virginia to yield to me. 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I desire to make a favorable report 
from the Committee on the District of Columbia 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Martin] moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill (EL R. 9867) making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1918, and prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and 
for other purposes, All in favor of that motion will say “ aye.” 
[A pause.] Those opposed will say “no.” [A pause.] 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair must decide the 
question. 3 


Mr. THOMAS. Well, Mr. President, I attempted to obtain 
recognition before the question was put. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair was addressed by 
so many Senators that he could not hear the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS, I merely wanted to have a House bill, which 
was sent over this morning, referred to the Military Affairs 
Committee. It is House bill 9352. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is not new in 
order. The Chair must be enabled to decide a vote, when a ques- 
tion is put, without another motion being made. The question is, 
Shall the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill nemed? 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 9867) making 
appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and prior fiscal years, on 
account of war expenses, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Appropriations, with 
amendments. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair had recognized the 
Senator from Maryland. Does the Senator from Virginia yield 
to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the Senator from Maryland for the 
purpose he has indicated. 


EXTENSION OF SPUR TRACK IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, I desire to make a 
favorable report (S. Rept. No. 309) from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia of Senate bill 3476, and I ask for its present 
consideration, It will take only a minute. The bill has been 
thoroughly investigated, and the fact is that I want a vote upon 
it, for the reason that every day that is lost means an expense 
of $300 to the Government. It is a very short bill, and I hope 
there will be no opposition. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will say that the 
urgent deficiency appropriation bill, which has just been laid 
before the Senate, has precedence, but of course the Senate can 
change the order. Does the Senator ask unanimous consent, or 
does he move that that be done? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, let the bill be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maryland 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of a bill the title of which will be stated. 

The Secrerary. From the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia the Senator from Maryland reports favorably the’ bill 
(S. 3476) to authorize the extension of a spur track or siding 
from the existing lines of railroad in the District of Columbia 
across First Street NE., between L and M Streets, to the build- 
ings occupied by the field medical supply depot of the Army. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. POINDEXTER and Mr. NEW addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. The question of taking up the bill 
has not been disposed of, and I will say to the Senators that I 
ask for the disposition of the request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. POINDEXTER and other Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. So many Senators are ad- 
dressing the Chair that it is difficult for the Chair to tell whom 
to recognize. Does the Senator from Maryland yield to the Sen- 
ator from Washington? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I do not ask the Senator 
from Maryland to yield to me. The Senator asked for unani- 
mous consent—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Washing- 
ton was addressing the Chair at the time the Chair made the 
inquiry. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I do ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. POINDEXTER (continuing). And I understand that 
when a Senator asks unanimous consent the Senate has a right 
to either give or refuse it. Before doing that, I should like to 
inquire if this is the bill that was introduced by the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. It is a substitute for that bill. I 
will say to the Senator that the committee made an investiga- 
tion of the facts connected with this matter and agreed to 
report a substitute for the bill. It is really a substitute which 
has been reported unanimously by the committee. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There was a bill on the subject covered 
by this bill to which there were a great many objections on 
account of the damage it would do to a hospital. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I will say to the Senator that I 
think all of those objections are removed in this bill. This 
track is to be only temporary, during the existence of the war 
and six months thereafter, and is to be used only for the pur 
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pose of transporting medical supplies; and the passage of the 

| bill will result in a saving to the Government of $300 a day. 
It is very important that the bill should be considered at once 
in order that the Government may have the benefit of this 
saving. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Also, as I understand, the ears do not run 
at night. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. They do not run at night except 
in extreme emergency, and they do not run within 569 feet of 
the hospital; and intervening between the track and the Sibley 
Hospital there are large numbers of houses much higher than 
the Sibley Hospital. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I am exceedingly grati- 
fied to know that there is anybody who wants to save the 
Government $300 a day. It is quite refreshing. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. It amounts to at least $100,000 a 
year. It has been costing the Government $300 a day to truck 
these supplies from there to the cars in order to be shipped. 
Not only that, but there was one ship that was delayed on 
account of inability to get the supplies to the ship. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Is this in the interest of the efficient 
conduet of Government business? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Absolutely. That is the reason 
why the bill has been reported. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to ask him a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maryland yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I-do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has stated the distance be- 
tween these tracks and Sibley Hospital. Is that distance 
greater than it was in the original bill, concerning which they 
protested most vigorously? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I am not able to say about that: 
It is 569 feet and 9 inches from the hospital, and the loco- 
FF eight cars distant from 

t. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have had letters from the hospital 
authorities protesting against it. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Not only that, but this track is 
to be used only for the transportation of medical supplies by 
the Government, and it is to be there only during the term of 
the war and six months thereafter. It is to be removed by 
the Government, at Government expense, at the expiration of 
that time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I want to say this word fer Sibley Hos- 
pital: I am not antagonizing the bill just now, but I want to 
get the facts. Sibley Hospital is the only hospital in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia that has never asked the Government to 
make an appropriation. ‘The Methodist Church have taken 
care of it, and they were up in arms against this bill when it 
was first introduced. I know nothing further than that. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I will say to the Senator from 
New Hampshire that the members of the committee who. were 
taking the part of Sibley Hospital have agreed to this unani- 
mously ; and there is on record there a statement showing the 
object of the extension and what will be done with it six months 
after the war is over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that I have reeeived at least a hundred letters of protest in 
this connection from churches and from individuals in my 
State. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, how many inches did the 

- Senator from Maryland say the track would be from the hos- 
pital? 

Mr, SMITH of Maryland. Five hundred and sixty-nine feet 
and nine inches. It is only to be used in the daytime and only 
for the benefit of the Government, and the tracks are to be 
put down and taken up at the expense of the Medical Depart- 
ment six months after the close of the war. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I do not desire in any 
way unnecessarily or-improperly to interfere with any just 
arrangement as to the switching or railroad service in the city, 
but there have been a number of protests in regard to this 
mensure from people whose protests are entitled to consid- 
eration. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland, I want to say to the Senator that 
we gave them all a hearing. We had a hearing before our com- 
mittee, and they were heard pro and con. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is very late in the day, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and there could not be anything saved by considering 
the bill to-day. I should be glad if the Senator would allow 


the bill to go over until Monday morning, so that we may have 
an opportunity to examine it. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I can not prevent that, but it will 
amount to $300 for every day’s delay. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
bill will go to the calendar. 


CASUALTY LISTS OF AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES. 


Mr. NEW: Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. — the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr, MARTIN. I yield to the Senator for a moment. I 
know that his motion will encounter objection, and that will 
dispose of it, so I yield for a moment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Indiana. 
as: zaw I send to the desk a resolution, which I ask may 

read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 211), as follows: 


Whereas it has been stated in the A repro press of this date that the 

War Department, in publishing t sualty lists of the American 

onary Forees now abroad, will hereafter 

soldiers only, withholding announcement of their re: 
of kin: Therefore be it 


Resoived, That the Aass Brase be requested to inform the Sen- 
ate if such an order has n issued, together with the reasons for it, 
if not inconsistent with the i interests of the service. 


Mr. WILLIAMS and Mr. NEW addressed the Chair. 

5 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missis- 
pp 
Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. President, does this require unanimous 

consent? 

3 PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unanimous consent has been 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I object. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

resolution will go over under the rule. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9867) making appropriaticns to 
supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1918, and prior fiscal years, on account of war 
expenses, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MARTIN. I ask that the formal reading of the bill be 
dispensed with, and that the bill be read for amendments, the 
committee amendments to be first considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, that will 
be the order. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the eommittee if he proposes to proceed with the consid- 
eration of this bill to-night? 

Mr. MARTIN. I thought we couid make some headway. I 
have very little hope of making very much, however, as it is 
about 5 o'clock. 

Mr. KENYON. I am quite willing to have that done, but I 
insist that if we go ahead we must have order. This is an 
important bill, and some of us would like to know something 
about it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will try to pre- 
serye order, but if Senators remain standing he can not even 
tell who desires to be recognized. The Senate will be in order. 
The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was under the head of “ United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission,” on page 3, line 24, after the word “ expenses,” to 
strike out “$20,000” and insert $37,000,” so as to make the 
clause read: 


For salaries of the commissioners, assistants, clerks, and other em- 
ployees ; traveling expenses; expenses of medica’ examinations ; reason- 
Able traveling and other expenses apd loss of wages payable te em- 
ployees under section 21; rent in the District of Columbia and equin- 
ment of — Seas exceeding $250 for professional and scientific books, 
law books, ks of reference, and periodicals; stationery, me other 
a plies ; mating and binding to be done at the Governmen t Printing 
ce; iP other necessary expenses, $37,000. 
othe amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, there is a TNE amend- 
ment to come in after line 9, on page 2. It is a committee amend- 
ment, though it has not been printed in the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Secretary. After line 9, on page 2, under the heading 
“Alien Property Custodian,” it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

The President is hereby authorized to acquire the title to the docks, 
piers, warehouses, wharves, and terminal — — aa facilities on 


the Hudson River now owned by the North yd Dock Co. 
and the Hamburg-American Terminal & Navigation Co., two corpora- 


ves names of 
ence and next 


Objection is made. The 


1918. 


tiens of the State of New Jersey, if he shall deem it necessary for the 
national security and defense: Provided, That if such property can not 
be Baie ee by purchase, then the President is author and empow- 
ered to take over for the United States the Immediate possession and 
title thereof. That if any such prope shall be taken over as afore- 
said, the United States shall make just compensation therefor, to be 
determined by the President, and if the ameunt thereof, so determined 
by the President, Is unsatisfactory to the person entitled to receive the 
same, such person shall be pald 7 r cent of the amount so determined 
by the President and shall be entitled to sue the United States to re- 
cover such further sum 2s, added to the said 75 per cent, will make up 
such amount as will be just compensation therefor, in the manner pro- 
vided for by section 24, paragraph 20, and section 145 ef the Judicial 
Code. Upon the taking over of sald property by the President, as afore- 
raid, the title to all such property so taken over shall immediately vest 
in the United States: Provided further, That section 355 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States shall not apply to any expenditures herein 
or hereafter authorized in connection with the preperty acquired. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I should like to inquire on what 
page of the bill that amendment comes? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On page 2, after line 9. 

Mr. MARTIN. I will say to the Senator that the amendment 
is not printed in the bill. 

Mr. REED. I wish to suggest an amendment to that amend- 
ment. I had it marked here. I will ask to have the amend- 
ment sent to me. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
chairman why the amendment is not printed in the bill. Itisa 
very important provision. 

Mr. MARTIN. It is a very important provision, but it is 
embraced in a very narrow scope, and it did not reach the atten- 
tion of the committee until the bill had been printed; but its 
urgency was such that the committee considered it, and I have 
been instructed to report it to the Senate as a committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STONE. Would it not be advisable to have it printed 
and let it go over until Monday? 

Mr. MARTIN. I will say in addition, Mr. President, that the 
President of the United States sent this amendment to me, and 
made the special request that it be incorporated in this bill and 
passed as speedily as possible. 

Mr. STONE. It can not be passed until the bill is passed. It 
is offered as a part of the bill. I should like to have an op- 
portunity to examine the amendment, and I should like to have 
it go over until Monday. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I shall not insist on pressing 
this matter to-night. Nearly every item in the bill is of urgent 
importance. I was exceedingly anxious to make some headway 
with the bill, and especially with this amendment, particularly 
because every fact and every reason connected with the amend- 
ment can be stated in about six minutes. In view of the protests 
that are being made against its consideration, however, I move 
that the Senate take a recess until 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. I do not wish to be put in the attitude of pro- 
testing against the amendment, or objecting to it, or antagonizing 
it. That is hardly fair. What I say is that an amendment of 
this importance ought to be printed in some way so that Sen- 
ators may have an opportunity to examine it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator knows all about it. 

Mr. STONE. I do not know a thing about it, except as it was 
read here. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, I should like to say, in the time of my colleague on the com- 
mittee, that the amendment has already been printed in amend- 
ment form. When it was reported back by the committee, this 
amendment and a subsequent amendment covering the same sub- 
ject were both printed, and are available now. It is not printed 
us a part of the bill, but is printed as a committee amendment, 
and it is available now if the Senator desires to examine it. 

Mr. STONE. I simply wish to submit to the Senator from 
Alabama that no time will be lost, if we are going to adjourn— 
it is time for adjournment now—by letting it lie over until 
3 morning, so that it can be examined. That is all 

ask. 3 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I rose for the purpose of suggesting to 
the chairman of the committee that as there is another amend- 
ment of similar import, I would ask if, before adjournment, he 
would request that that amendment be printed in the Recor», 
as well as this one, so that there might be full information on 
Monday. „ 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I suggest that both the 
amendment the Senator has offered and another one on the 
same subject be printed in the Recorp, and also be printed in 
amendment form, so that we may see them. 

Mr. MARTIN. I am glad to adopt the suggestion. I offer 
the second amendment to which the Senators have referred. 
and I ask that both of them may be printed in the Reconrp, and 
also in separate form. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. The other amendment need not be read. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, that 
course will be taken. 

; The second amendment submitted by Mr. MARTIN is as fol- 
ows: 


That section 12 of the“ Trading with the enemy act” be, and hereby 
is, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 12. That all moneys (including checks and drafts payable on 
demand) paid to or received by the alien property custodian pursuant 
to this act shall be deposited forthwith in the 5 of the United 
States, and may be invested and reinvested by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in United States bonds or United States certicates of in- 
debtedness, under such rules and regulations as the President shall pre- 
scribe for such deposit, investment, and sale of securities; and as soon 
after the end of the war as the President shall deem practicable, such 
securities shall be sold and the proceeds deposited in the Treasury. 

“All other property of an enemy or ally of enemy conveyed, trans- 
ferred, assigned, delivered, or paid to the alien property custodian herc- 
under shall be safely held and administered by him except as herein- 
after provided; and the President is authorized to designate as a 
depositary or depositaries of property of an enemy or ally of enemy 
aA bank, or banks, or trust company, or trust companies, or other 
suitable depositary or depositaries located and doing business in the 
United States. The alien property custodian may deposit with such 
designated depositary or depositaries, or with the Secretary of the 
Treasury, any stocks, bonds, notes, time drafts, time bills of exchange, 
or other securities, or property (except money or checks or drafts pay- 
able on demand which are required to be deposited with the Secretary 
of the 9 0 and such depositary or depositaries shall be authorized 
and empow to collect any dividends or interest or income that ma 
become due and any maturing obligations held for the account of suc 
custodian. Any moneys collected on said account shall be paid and 
deposited forthwith by said depositary or by the alien property cus- 
t n into the Treasury of the United States as hereinbefore provided. 

“The President shali require all such designated depositaries to exe- 
cute and file bonds sufficient in his judgment to protect property on 
deposit, such bonds to be conditioned as be may t. 

“The alien-property custodian shall be vested 
of a common-law trustee in respect of all property other than money, 
which has been or shall be, or which has been or shall be require: to be 
conveyed, transferred, delivered, or paid over to him in pursuance of 
the provisions of this act, and, in addition thereto, acting under the 
supervision and direction of the President, and under such rules and 
regulations as the President shall prescribe, shall have power to man- 
age such property and do any act or things in respect thereof or make 
any disposition thereof or of any part thereof, by sale or otherwise, and 
exercise any rights or powers which may be or become appurtenant 
thereto or to the ownership thereof in like manner as though he were 
the absolute owner thereof. It shall be the duty of every corporation 
incorporated within the United States and every unincorporated asso- 
ciation, or company, or trustee, or trustees within the United States 
issuing shares or certificates representing beneficial interests to trans- 
fer such shares or certificates upon its, his, or their books into the 
name of the alien-property cust n upon demand, accompanied by the 

resentation of the certificates which represent such shares or beneficial 

nterests. The alien-property custodlan shall forthwith deposit in the 
Treasury of the United States, as hereinbefore provided, the proceeds 
of any such property or rights so sold by him. 

“Any money or property required or authorized by the provisions of 
this act to be paid, oaran transferred, assigned, or dolivered to the 
alien-property custodian s i. if said custodian shall so direct by writ- 


with all of the powers 


ten order, be d, conveyed, transferred, assigned, or ¢elivered to the 
Treasurer of the United States with the same effect as If to the alien- 
property custodian. 

“After the end of the war any claim of any enemy or of an ay of 


enemy to any money or n received and held by the alien- 
property custodian or deposited in the United States Treasury shall be 
settled as Congress shall direct: Provided, however, That on order of 
the President, as set forth in section 9 hereof. or of the court, as set 
forth in sections 9 and 10 hereof, the alien-p perty custodian or the 
Treasurer of the United States, as the case may be, shall forthwith 
convey, transfer, assign, and pay to the person to whom the President 
shall so order, or in whose behalf the court shall enter final judgment 
or decree, any property of an enemy or ally of enemy held by said. 
custodian or by said Treasurer, so far as may be necessary to comply 
with said order of the President or said final judgment or decree of 
the court: And provided further, That the Treasurer of the United 
States, on order of the alien-property custodian, shall, as provided in sec- 
tion 10 hereof, repay to the licensee any funds deposited by said licensee.” 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, before I make the motion for 
a recess, I will yield to Senators who have matters they desire 
to dispose of. : 

FURLOUGHS IN THE ARMY. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3471) 
to authorize the Secretary of War to grant furloughs without. 
pay and allowances to enlisted men of the Army of the United 
States, which was, in line 11, after “pursuits,” to insert: 

Provided, That such furloughs shall be granted only upon the volun- 
tary application of such enlisted men under regulations to be prescrib: 
by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask a question of the acting 
chairman of the committee? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The House amendment is indicated at the 
close of the bill, as the Senator will see. I think there can be no 
objection to it. It simply provides that the soldier shall make 
application for transfer. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator feel certain that the 
House amendment would not bind the hands of the Secretary 
of War to such an extent that he could not grant a furlough to 
a man even if he wanted to? 
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Mr. FLETCHER. This simply involves the question of the 
wish of the enlisted man to be furloughed. It requires him to 
express himself upon it. If he makes an application it can be 
granted to him. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ` Please pause just a moment until I 
read it. [After a pause.] I will have no objection myself to it. 

The amendment was concurred in. 


CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 117) amending the act of July 2, 1909, governing 
the holding of civil-service examinations. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House and request a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, the 
conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. McKrrrar, Mr. Horus, and Mr. Smoot conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

. HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


H. R. 9352. An get to amend an act entitled “An act provid- 
ing for an Assistant Secretary of War,” approved March 5, 1890, 
and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 10477. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war, was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 


WAR IN EUROPE, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, comparatively recently 
there has been borne in on my mind a conviction of the absolute 
futility of further peace parleying at this time. In reenforee- 
ment of that view I have here an editorial from the New York 
Times of Wednesday, February 27, which I will not ask to be 
sees ee TEIN Se VO eee 1 eee PECA ee S IOE OLAS Fee 
remar 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 


{From the New York Times.] 
. FUTILE PARLEYING. 


5 3 3 ——ç— . call Bang ices 
plomacy, as oppo: secret diplomacy, egenera mere 
verbal jockeying in wħich further by self. g na 
tions is e. The German cellor, as ex- or 
admitted was the case with Count Czernin, fs still talking to the es, 
not to the Governments, of the allles. It was evident that Mr. 8 
most recent address to Congress was intended to have some effect n 
the minds of the A effort in t direction has 
been hopeless by the complete triumph of German arms 


in R as 
TFF receive vom Hertiing'a 5 
z i are to see 


of these long-range park 
While Mr. Wilson d the war aims of the entente allies Testate: 


Ger y that she 

rejects all the laid down by President Wilson as 

— mea There is no i Lorraine N says Count 
von Hertling, and withdrawal — 3 mus — terms which 


Wilson 3 ag gn Soe ot ‘the German chancellor's words, but it 
should be only to expose the false and hollow nature of his pretended 
acceptance of the int nme te ä In his answer to the Pope's 
note Mr. Wilson declared f German Government could not be 
trusted. In his de — February 11 he declared that the method 
the German chancello 2 — is the 5 of the Congress of 
Vienna. We can not and will not return to tha Upon that occasion 
he said that America “can not see her way to peace until the causes 
of this war are removed, its renewals rendered, as nearly as may be, 
impossible.“ If he spea it will be necessary for him, for 
reasons of still greater force, to denounce with increased emphasis the 

sition of — nans, Forestalling the action of any peace congress, 
Berman m the western and Baltie eip — Russia, full 


resolved to destroy her 
words, the renewal of war 


should be no talk of 


until ct n compelled to get out of Russia alto- 

ther, to withdraw her troops m gium and the she 

; overrun, to restore A Lorraine to France, go under bonds 
of vior re —— allies. Those are the unchangeable 
aims of the war, o assured peace until have been 
paeroa To iri chee: oi — of the allies that they make 


war in dead earnest. Wars are won by fighting, not by talking. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in furtherance of that same 
aim I want to put in an editorial from the New York World 
entitled “Time to end the peace talk.” The data I forgot to 
note upon the margin. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


[From the New York World.] 
TIME TO END THE PEACE TALK. 

Let us have an end to this 5 of peace, peace, when tore is no 
peace that free men can accept. 

We can have the = s „ a time—by “ ackrowledg- 
ing Germany’s victory,” Aig ng oe Kaiser supreme on the Continent 
of Europe and granting his right to commit unlimited murder on the 
sea, by down to his own audacious claim that “nothing must 
Lipps anywhere on earth without the consent of the German Em- 


deserting Bal- 
dead, by confessing that tres- 


We can have the peace of dishonor—for a time—b: 
gium, deserting vga deserting on own 
ties are scraps of 1 frightfulness, when practiced by Germany, 
is a beautifa la gee hat the iser has a ect right to invade, 
trample, — AS and —— any country whi leases him. 

We can have the peace of terror—for a time —wafting eagerly on the 
Kaiser's smile or frown, watching his slimy spies poison our morale and 
ruin eur preparations without ring to thwart them, piling up taxes 
and armaments against the new Armageddon, up our domestic 
liberties one after the other to the iron needs of and knowing 
all the while that that def 


ense May prove in vain, 
But we can not 8 area) ce, or one that would leave us free, 
o live 


ourselves, until we make it on the 
The task is not too great for — strength. It will not ire from 
—— none pens vu Britain and France have made already; it will 
not deman 


roportionate sacrifice or effort as the country 
made for union 


— 18 1 to 1865. 
Germany's ind agen alone among those of the Continent, 
are untouched, and 


ulation has not been decimated by such 
slavery as she has visit on Poland, Belgium, and n nee. 
But her fighting line has suffered more than that of any other A 
save her ally, Aus Hungary, and her collapsing enemy, Russia. 
ae million Germans, by the best estimates available, have been killed. 
Two million more are bled or prisoners. Her foreign commerce has 
ceased to exist. Her — have on rations for nearly three years. 
In Berlin each person gets a weekly allowance of not quite 4 pounds 
of war b 13 ounces Aa fresh meat, 1.8 omeo of — 4 or oleo, 
5.5 pounds o 2 a little flour, and ng 3 
Rich Berliners if they want luxuries can have 7 Daging . 
per pound for the neck of a {Boose $1.95 per ve them or 11 or frei 
per pound for its smoked fa: 
survives —— within her borders there is no 8 
but war and no will but that of the general staff. With all the good 
fortune 3 her spies have brou 58 ye in the ae ers allies in the 
ee we can 
por- 
Hindenburg 


to But the job can not be put th wo and 
5 the muscles which shoal E through wi for pon my Tove 
ne with 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I put these two editorials in 
the Rxconn for Senators to read, because I think in view of the 
present European condition in Russia and Roumania and in 
view of the terms demanded by the German Government as to 
Russia and Roumania no self-respecting citizen of the American 
Republic, from the humblest man up to the President, can talk 
about peace any more until we find out who is to be victor. 

TIMBER AND TIMBER PRODUCTS. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the bill (S. 3426) to empower 
the President to requisition timber and timber products for war 
purposes be recommitted to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 

RECESS, 


Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o'clock meridian on Monday. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 5 minutes 
p. m., Saturday, March 9, 1918) the Senate took a recess until 
Monday, March 11, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarunpay, March 9, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Lord God Almighty, in whom all our trust is stayed, from 
whom cometh all wisdom, strength, and courage, let Thy holy. 
influence be upon the President of the United States and all 
others in authority, that they may guide our forces on land 
and sea to the desired goal; that the civilization toward which 
mankind has been struggling may not be thwarted; though 
right may be worsted, let the powers of evil at last be subdued; 
that civilization may have its sway, and the pursults of peace 
and righteousness obtain in all the earth, to the glory and honor 
of Thy holy name, in Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


1918. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bill of the fol- 
lowing title, in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested: 

S. 3994. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
condemnation proceedings of lands for military purposes,” ap- 
proved July 2, 1917, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed 
to the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 883) to punish the destruction or injuring of war material 
and war transportation facilities by fire, explosives, or other 
violent means, and to forbid hostile use of property during time 
of war, and for other purposes, had requested a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. Overman, Mr. Freun, and Mr. NEL- 
sox as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the fol- 
lowing title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 7998. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
village of East Dundee and the village of West Dundee to con- 
struct a bridge across the Fox River. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S8. 3994. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
condemnation proceedings of lands for military purposes,” ap- 
proved July 2, 1917, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SIMS rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Tennessee rise? 

Mr. SIMS. To submit a request for unanimous consent. My 
request, Mr. Speaker, is that the House have an evening session 
on next Monday, beginning at 8 o’clock and not continuing fur- 
ther than 10 o’clock, for the purpose of considering the daylight- 
saving bill, And I want to make a statement before anybody 
objects, so that everybody will know why I make this request. 
The bill itself as reported provides that the change of time 
shall take place the last Sunday in March, and it ought to take 
place in time for the railroads to adjust whatever is necessary 
for them to adjust in reference to their time-tables for oper- 
ating of trains in order to prevent accidents. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 

mous consent that next Monday night there may be a session 
of the House, beginning at 8 o’clock and running not later than 
5 o'clock, for the purpose of considering the daylight-saving 
bili. 
Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, this bill has 
been pending here for the last two or three years, and all of a 
sudden it has developed into importance all out of proportion to 
what I think its value is. I think the gentleman is over- 
anxious about it, 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do. 

Mr. SIMS. Will not the gentleman withhold his objection for 
a moment? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do. 

Mr. SIMS: The gentleman says this bill has been pending 
two or three years. It has not been pending that long. It was 
only introduced last spring by Senator CALDER. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am speaking of the bill for that purpose. 

Mr. SIMS. I am speaking of the particular bill before us. 
The only reason why it was not considered last summer was 
that the then chairman of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce did not think it a war measure and therefore 
believed it should not be considered, not having been included 
in our war-legislation program. The committee at this session 
has acted with dispatch. It is an exceedingly important meas- 
ure and the whole country is in favor of it, and if the gentle- 
man wants to fly in the face of the whole country, he can do so. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not opposed to the bill; I am rather in 
favor of it. But the gentleman, since he became chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, attaches 
too much importance to the position he occupies, He thinks we 
should set aside all the other legislation pending in Congress 
so that he may be given the floor. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman objects. 

Mr. SIMS. This request does not set aside any other legisla- 
tion or in any way interfere with other legislation, 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr, LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak for five minutes on the question of price fixing of tomatoes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to speak for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. COX. I shall have to object to that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana objects. When 
objection is made, that is the end of it. 

MEMORIAI. OF DAVID L. BAUMGARTEN, SR. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair refers the memorial of Mr. Baum- 
garten that was submitted here yesterday to the Committee on 
Elections No. 8. 

CONDEMNATION OF LAND FOR MILITARY PURPOSES. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table Senate bill 3994, to amend an act 
entitled “An act to authorize condemnation proceedings of lands 
for military purposes, approved July 2, 1917,” and for other pur- 
poses, passed at the last session, as relates to powder and other 
explosives, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the matter be 
brought up on Monday, when we shall have more time for the 
consideration of such matters than we have to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Raker, for one day, on account of sickness ;-and 

To Mr. Stevenson, for one week, on account of business en- 
gagements of an important character. 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 10358, the legislative, executive, and judicial appropria- 
tion bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of House 
bill 10858, known as the legislative, executive, and judicial ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. I noticed in the newspapers of yesterday that 
the conferees have agreed on the railroad bill. Will the Chair 
advise me when that bill will be accessible, so that the House 
may know what it is? 

The SPEAKER. The conference report has never been re- 
ported to the House. 

Mr. WINGO. Is there any intimation as to when it will 
be, or will they walt until they get ready to act upon it? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know. 

Mr. GILLETT. They have to report it a day in advance. 

Mr. WINGO: I know, if the rules are observed. 

The SPEAKER. There has been no action taken on it, 80 
far as the Chair is advised, and he does not know whether they 
have agreed upon it or not. 

Mr. WINGO. Some of us are very much interested in that 
measure. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Bynxs], that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. WALSH rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. WALSH. To make the point of order that there is no 
quorum pfesent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is not. The Doorkeeper 
will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify the ab- 
sentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. Those in favor of 
going into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union will answer “ yea” when their names are called; those 
opposed will answer “ nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 314, not vot- 
ing 114, as follows: 


YEAS—314, 

Alexander Baer Bland urroughs 
Almon Bankhead Booher 5 S. C. 
Anderson Barkley Borland B 
Anthony Barnhar tten Campbell Kans, 
Ashbrook k Browne jer, Miss. 
Aswell Beshlin Brumbaugh nnon 
Austin Bluck chanan Cantril 

res Blackmon tt Caraway 
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Carew 
Carlin 
.. Mass. 


ler N. T. 
handler, Okla, 
Chureh 


Canoni 
Clay 
Coady 
Collier 
Connally, Tex. 
Connelly. Kans, 
Cooper, 5 pre 


Koopera W: 


Got 
Cramton 
Crosser 
Currie, Mich. 
Dale, N. Y, 


Puller, Mass. 


Garner 


Cooper, Ohio 
Costello 


Du 
Eagle 
Fairchild, B. L. 


So the motion was agreed to. 


Glynn 
Godwin, N. C. 


Goodwin, Ark. 
Gordon 
3 III. 

Gray, A Ala. 
Green, Iowa 
Greene, Vt. 
Gregg 


Hadley, 
Hamilton, Mich, 
Hamlin 


Houston 
Howard 
Huddleston 
Hull, Iowa 
ull, Tenn. 
1 


Johnson, K 

J 8 Wash. 
Jones, Tex. 

Jones, Va. 

Juul 

Kearns 
Keating 


Kelley Mich. 
ey > 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kennedy, Iowa 
Kennedy, R. I. 
Kettner 

Key, Ohio 
Kiess, Pa. 
Kincheloe 

Ki 


McAndrews 
McArthur 
McFadden 


McKenzie Sanford 
McKinley Schall 
McLaughiin, Mich. Scott. Iowa 
McLemore Scott, Mich, 
Madden Sears 
agee Shackleford 
Mansfield Shallenberger 
apes Sherley 
artin Sherwood 
Mason house 
Mays Sinnott 
Meeker Slayden 
Merritt Sloan 
Miller, Minn. Small 
Miller, Wash, Smith, Idaho 
Mondell Smith, Mic 
Montague Smith, C. B. 
oon Snell 
Moore, Pa. Snook 
128 Ind. J 
organ eaga 
Nelson Stedman 
Nicholls, S. C. Steenerson 


Nichols, Mich, 
Nolan 


NOT VOTING—114. 


Fairchild, G. W. 


Hamill 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
Haskell 
Hastings 
Hayden 
Heaton 
Heintz 
Hollingsworth 
ollingswor 
Hood 
Husted 
Ss it pb 


reland 
Johnson, S. Dak. 
Kahn 
Kraus 


Stephens, Miss, 
Sterling, III. 


Norton erling, Pa. 
Oldfield tiness 
Oliver, Ala, Sumners 
Oliver, N. Y, weet 
Olney af ey 
Osborne Tagu 
Overmyer Taylor, Ark, 
Overstreet mayor, Colo, 
Padgett Temple 
Enge Thomas 
Par Thompson 
Parker, N. J. Tillman 
Parker, N. X. ‘Tilson 
Peters Timberlake 
Phelan Towner 
Platt Treadway 
Polk Vare 
Porter Venable 
Pou Vestal 
Powers Vinson 
Pratt Voigt 
Price Volstead 
Purnell Walsh 
Qum Walton 
ney ard 
Raker ason 
Watkins 
Ramseyer Weaver 
dall ebb 
Rankin Welling 
Rayburn elt 
Reavis Whaley 
eed Wheeler 
Roberts White, Me. 
Rodenberg White, Ohio 
Rogers Williams 
Romjue Wilson, III. 
Rose Wilson, Tex, 
Rouse Wingo 
Rowe Wise 
Rubey Woods, Iowa 
Rucker rig 
Russell Young, N. Dak. 
Sabath Young, Tex, 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, 
Kreider Scully 7 
LaGuardia Sells 
75 h Siegel 
„Ga. Sims 
Lehlbach Sisson 
t Slem; 
Little Smith, T. F. 
London sarae 
Longworth Stee! 
McClintic Stephens. Nebr. 
McCormick Stevenson 
— 5 Strong 
McK Sullivan 
McLaughlin, Pa. Swift 
Maher Talbott 
ann Templeton 
Morin Tinkham 
ott Van Dyke 
Mudd Waldow 
eely Walker 
O’Shaunessy Watson, Pa. 
e Watson, Va. 
Riordan Wilson, La. 
Robbins Winslow 
Robinson Wood, Ind, 
Rowlan Woodyard 
Sanders, N. X. Ihlman 
Saunders, Va. 
Scott, Pa. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Mr. BELL with Mr. 


ZIHLMAN. 


Mr. VAN Dyke with Mr. BACHARACH. 
Mr. GALLIVAN with Mr. GOODALL. 
Mr. TALBOTT with Mr. BROWNING. 


Mr. FLYNN with Mr. GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD, 


Mr. Crarx of Florida with Mr. WINSLOW, 
Mr. Sutra with Mr, COSTELLO. 


Mr. BLANTON with Mr. Woopyarp. 

Mr. DovaHton with Mr. ForpNey. 

Mr. STEELE with Mr. BUTLER. 

Mr. CALDWELL with Mr. Woop of Indiana. 

Mr. Doorne with Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. 

Mr. Witson of Louisiana with Mr. Cooper of Ohio. 

Mr. Bropseck with Mr. Swirr. 

Mr. Dries with Mr. Dunn. 

Mr. Stevenson with Mr, Craco, 

Mr. Eadlz with Mr. FOCHT. 

Mr. CAxrBELL of Pennsylvania with Mr. Watson of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. Bowers. 

Mr. Fretps with Mr. HUTCHINSON. 

Mr. Crtsp with Mr. STRONG. 

Mr. Watson of Virginia with Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania, 

Mr. Branp with Mr. WALDOW. 

Mr. Drxon with Mr. FARR. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma with Mr. TINKHAM. 

Mr. WALKER with Mr. Curry of California. 

Mr. Lea of California with Mr. Kaun, 

Mr. HAMILL with Mr. ROBBINS. 

Mr. Saunvers of Virginia with Mr. GOULD. 

Mr. Hastincs with Mr. DEMPSEY. 

Mr. McKeown with Mr. Greene of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Lonpon with Mr. SIEGEL. $ 

Mr. THomas F, Smirna with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 

Mr. McCrrntie with Mr. ROWLAND. 

Mr. HAYDEN with Mr. Mupp. 

Mr. Rrorpan with Mr. IRELAND. 

Mr. Scutty with Mr. Davis. š 

Mr. Lee of Georgia with Mr, GRIEST. 

Mr. O’SHAuUNEssSY with Mr. Haaowron of New York. 

Mr. Sms with Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Hottanp with Mr. LONGWORTH. 

Mr. Hoop with Mr. Sanprnrs of New York, 

Mr. Rosrnson with Mr. HEATON. 

Mr. Mauer with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. 

Mr. Neery with Mr. LEHLBACH. 

Mr. Ragspate with Mr. MCCULLOCH. 

Mr. with Mr. HUSTED. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. Tlie Doorkeeper will 
unlock the doors. 


DESTRUCTION OR INJURY OF WAR MATERIAL, 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 383) to punish the de- 
struction or injuring of war material and war transportation 
facilities by fire, explosives, or other violent means, and to forbid 
hostile use of property during time of war, and for other pur- 
poses; that the amendments of the House be insisted upon and 
the conference requested by the Senate agreed to. This is the bill 
we passed on Monday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that S. 383 be taken from the Speaker’s 
table, the House amendments insisted upon, and the conference 
requested by the Senate agreed to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker appointed as con- 
ferees on the part of the House Messrs. WEnn, CARLIN, and 
VOLSTEAD. 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


In accordance with the vote above taken, the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 10358) 
making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, and for other purposes, with Mr. Saunners of Virginia in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Byrns] has 17 minutes and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Vare] 10 minutes remaining on the pending amendment. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER]. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, one of 
these Subtreasuries is located in the district which I have the 
honor to represent in this House. Most likely the wishes of the 
people of the cities where these Subtreasuries are located are 
in favor of retaining them. It is not uncommon for any còm- 
munity when given something by the Government to want to 
keep it; and probably I could best serve my own personal interest 
in this matter by favoring the retention of these Subtreasuries. 
Many of us do not stop to examine into the question as to the 
necessity of continuing these offices, as much as we do the ques- 
tion whether or not it would be bad policy for us who come from 
these cities where these Subtreasuries are located to vote for 
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their retention instead of approving of the recommendation 
made by the Committee on Appropriations. Mr. Chairman, for 
number of years I have given a good deal of thought and study 
to the Subtreasuries located in this country, and especially to 
the one located in my district, and while I have the greatest 
regard and esteem for the gentleman who is Assistant Sub- 
treasurer, a former Member of this House and a. distinguished 
gentleman—while I have the greatest respect for him and the 
employees in that office, there is absolutely no need to-day for 
the retention of the Subtreasury at St. Louis, and I take it that 
that is true of all the other cities, [Applause.] We must meet 
these issues as they come to us, as public servants, as Representa- 
tives of the people, and endeavor to conserve the resources of our 
eee und put them in the places where they are greatly 
n j 

You are voting day after day for the creation of offices where 
they are needed ; we are voting additional offices for the War De- 
partment, and for other departments, and so I say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that where we can retrench, where there is no longer neces- 
sity for offices, let us be patriotic enough to do away with them. 


[Applause. ] 
The time of the gentleman from Missouri 


The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr, VARE. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER]. ‘ 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend and revise my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, if there were any promise of 
economy in the administration of the finances of the country 
by the abolition of these Subtreasuries, the speech of my col- 
league [Mr. Dyrr] would have some weight. But evidently he 
has not read the hearings. 

Mr. DYER. I have read the hearings. 

Mr. MEEKER. If he had he would have discovered many 
things that the Treasury did not find out. 

Mr. DYER. The Treasurer did not say that this office should 
be retained. 

Mr. MEEKER. The so-called Efficiency Bureau—if it makes 
another break like this it will be called the“ Hazard-a-Guess 
Bureau.” Here is an alleged report taken seriously by some 
gentlemen on the floor of the House from an alleged Efficiency 
Bureau that announces in the beginning that they have not ex- 
amined the subject very carefully, and then say in the report 
that they hazard a guess that it may possibly save money. If 
that is a report of an Efficiency Bureau, God save us from any 
more Efficiency Bureau reports. When a board announces that 
it has not examined the case and then is frank enough to say 
that it is guessing at the result, I do not see why anybody should 
take seriously any suggestion made by such a board. 

Where the Efficiency Bureau falls down in this report is that 
they are all the time talking about saving a great sum of 
money by cutting out the Subtreasuries, but they are going to 
keep them until after the war. Why do you not stop them now? 
Why are you proposing to run them six months after the war 


and at the same time talk about economy? Your proposition. 


is to keep the thing moving and the branches active until six 
months after the war. If they are a useless appendage to the 
Government to-day, now is the time to cut out the Subtreasuries. 
The very fact that they are now being used as never before, 
as stated by the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, is very 
evident that they are not the fifth wheel of a wagon. 

In the next place, gentlemen, these branches of the United 
States Treasury—for that is what they are—are really the only 
entirely governmental institutions which we have that handle, 
as I believe, the finances, And the Government should care for 
its own. We are not so sure yet as to what the final outcome 
of the Federal Reserve Banking System is going to be. The 
strange thing about it is in this new psychology that Congress 
takes a report from the Efficiency Bureau on something that 
they have not investigated. We want to dispose of the Govern- 
ment finance department six months after the war is ended, 
but we want to hold on to the railroads forever; we are taking 
over private property and throwing away Government property 
as quickly as we can get rid of it. That is very good evidence 
as to how your minds are working now, but there is no real 
saving in anything that is not to be abolished until after the 
war. [Applause.] 

As an extension of my remarks I include the following re- 
marks of Mr. R. C. Leffingwell, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, in the hearing before this committee: 


Mr. LEFFINGWELL. The department is not ready to recommend that 
any be abolished. Since the Secre made his report of a little over 


a year ago the condition of the world’s affairs and of the United States 
has been changed by the great war, and the department has been 


The Subtreasuries have 
before. I should not have said “ n ever 


began my principal burden in relation to t been 
to resist the os Agreed of the assistant treasurers for additional assist- 
ance, when I felt that there was real merit in those appeals, because 
I knew it was the wish of the Secretary and of your committee that 
there should not be an increase in the activities of the Subtreasuries. 
To-day the position is that the Subtreasuries are performing more 
work than they have in recent years, and that those in the cities 
where the Federal reserve banks are located are being called upon to 
erform more work just because the Federal reserve ks are there. 
n so far as the Subtreasuries are affected by the suggestion that the 
Federal reserve banks should take over their functions, there are 
certain points which the Secretary has brought out in bis letter of a 
ear ago, and which it seems to me well worth while to repeat. he 
‘ederal reserve banks are under governmental observation and under 
Mo 2 and supervision of the Federal Reserve Board. Neverthe- 
ess the, 


with 
this 


„ there for many years, are Der oening their duties 

hat the estl- 
the way, it makes b; 
7 of estimate merely, as it says “ we hazard a guess or we thin 
it is possible"), that a nung of 75 per cent can be made. is unsup- 
ported, so far as this report is concerned, by figures. I feel that the 
estimate is unwarranted. The best information that the Secretary 
is able to obtain is that the functions which the Subtreasuries are 
performing are being performed economically. 

The suggestion at there can be a saving throngh transferring 
those functions to the Federal reserve banks, assuming that the 
objection which I regard as fundamental to transferring them at all 
to semiprivate banking institutions has been eliminated, seems to me 
unjustifiable, unless it be on the theory which is stated in the report 
that the Federal reserve banks will accept those duties and se 
burdens witbout maki any charge for . I have had a great 
deal to do with the eral reserve banks, because they have been so 
active in 8 fiscal agency operations of the Government 
in connection with Liberty loans, and I am sure they would expect 
to be reimbursed for this additional expense, nor can I see any reason 
why they should not. If they made no charge, that would ply be 

ying money out of one pocket Into another. The surplus of the 

leral reserve bank, after paying 6 per cent dividends, goes one-half 
to the Government and one-half into a sorps fund which strengthens 
the credit of tbe Federal reserve bank an longs to the Government 
in case of dissolution. Neither do you save anything by having the 
functions which are performed by the Subtreasuries performed by the 
‘mints and assay offices. The deral reserve banks are overworked, 
They are adding to their organization all the time. We are paying 
for their fiscal agency activities in connection with war loans out o 
the appropriations provided in connection with the bond bills. The 
Subtreasuries are all overworked. The Secretary has kept their ex- 
perses down to what they were before their work increased. He has 
used the Federal reserve banks in all the ways that he could, and, 
notwithstanding this v growth of the Government's financial busi- 
ness, the expenses of Subtreasuries have been kept down. While our 
business has gone to 520.000.000.000 a year from one, the Subtreas- 
urles have been kept where they were; but at this time, with these 
vast operations in hand, with the grave responsibilities that are im- 
posed upon the Secretary of the Treasury and upon the Treasurer of 
the United States growing out of the war, to attempt a reorganiza- 
tion and to transfer the functions of the Subtreasuries to the Federal 
reserve banks would be little less than a calamity. The suggestion 
made by the Bureau of Emeieney of determining now to abolish the 
Subtreasuries six months after the war is one which seems to be con- 
trary to all conceivable theories of efficiency, 

If some one will tell us when six months after the war will come 
abont, then we might be able to conduct ourselves in relation to such 
recommendation wisely and intelligently: but if the war were to last 

years and the Congress should say now that the Subtreasuries 
are to be abolished six months after the war, the effect would be that 
all of these men would have to look for other ways of dotng their busi- 
ness right away while we are trying to expand the Federal reserve 
banks and all of our organization to the utmost. The suggestion that 
we transfer certain of the clerks here to Washington finds us in a - 
tion where we are beyond measure distressed by the physical limitations 
of housing here in Washington. There is not any room for these addi- 
tional pene in the Treasury ia gst apse in Washington. 

Mr. Byrxs. The Treasurer and other bureaus of -the department are 
asking for a great number of additional clerks? 

Mr. LerrincwebL We need them, but we have oat crea problems in 
connection with that, and to transfer people arbitrarily from business 
centers to Washington will simply increase our housing problems here 
and will not be an economy, but Inyolve additional expense. 

Mr. Byrns. On the other hand, if that transfer were bro pt about, 
it would seem to me that you would require just that many less clerks 
from the civil-service register.. In other words, it would reduce the 
number of new clerks that you would require in the Treasurer’s office, 
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where necessarily you will have to have a great number of additional 
clerks, and the same is true of other activities, the War Risk Bureau, for 
instance, where they will probably have to have 1,200 additional clerks. 

Mr. LEFFINGWELL. I, perhaps, haye not caught your thought, Con- 
gressman. What I had reference to was the suggestion that certain of 
these functions could be transferred here to Washington and that that 
would involve the employment of additional clerks here. Those clerks, 
I assume, would be in addition to whatever additional clerks were re- 
quired for other purposes. 

Mr. Byrns. Not necessarily, unless the transfer of the functions of 
the Independent Treasury to the department here would require addi- 
ant 1 Of course, that is a question that I am not prepar 
speak of now. 

You spoke a moment ago of the importance of retaining the Subtreas- 
uries for the 7 775 of acting as custodians of the trust funds. Speak- 
ing for myself, that is one reason which has always appealed to me, 
about the only reason I have ever heard, but that really appealed to me 
very strongly on behalf of the retention of these Subtreasuries. Why is 
it that provision can not be made for these trust funds here in Wash- 
ington at the department? Why is it necessary, in other words, to 
maintain an organization costing more than $600,000 in nine cities of 
this country—lI believe there are nine—merely for the purpose of acting 
as custodians for these trust funds, the gold and silver that the Gov- 
ernment has provided against its obligations? 

Mr. LEFFINGWELL. I do not suppose it can be said to be necessary, 
but it may be said to be highly desirable, because the physical custody 
of gold and silyer presents a physical problem. Gold does not move 
from one point to another in the United States except by railroad, and 
on account of the vast extent of the United States it is a great con- 
yenience to the Government and to the people of the United States to 
have points centrally located with reference to the business transacted 
in the United States where the gold can be Lege? stored. Take the 
Federal Reserve System—the Treasurer of the United States, through 
the Subtreasuries, almost exclusively holds the gold which represents 
the gold settlement fund, and that gold is used to settle balances be- 
tween the reserve banks. Obviously that gold could not be put into 
the custody of one of the reserve banks which represents the settlement 
between all of them. 

Mr. Byrns. As I understand the report of the Bureau of Efficiency, 
they agree with you as to the inadyisability of turning these trust 
funds over to the Federal reserve banks or to any other semiprivate 
institution, but the suggestion is made that the gold and silver could 
be stored here and in the mint and assay offices, and also in the assa 
office in New York, where you have a large building and where consid- 
erable ce could be found. 4 

Mr. Fort. We have $931,000,000 belonging to the assay office in the 
in the corridors downstairs. 


Mr. HUGINS. 
event. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman, I yield cight minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. GooD]. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will ask not to be interrupted. 

The question of the abolition of the Subtreasuries is one that 
has been up before this House on numerous occasions. When 
the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, was 
under consideration, it passed with this provision: 
That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and instructed to 
report to Congress at the beginning of the next session which of the 
Subtreasuries, if any, should continued, before the end of the fiscal 
year 1917, and if, in his opinion, any should be continued, the reasons 
in full for such continuance. 

Strange to say, notwithstanding that legislative mandate, the 
Secretary of the Treasury refused to report to Congress why 
the Subtreasuries should be maintained. He made no report to 
Congress at all. So when the appropriation bill of last year was 
before this House you adopted a provision that the Bureau of 
Efficiency was to investigate the work performed by Subtreas- 
uries and report to the Secretary of the Treasury and the Con- 
gress at the beginning of the next regular session what part of 
the work of the Subtreasuries could be transferred to other 
offices of the Government—the Federal Reserve System or farm- 
loan banks. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
man permit an interruption? 

Mr. GOOD. No. That report is before Congress, and I ven- 
ture the assertion that never has there been filed a report to 
Congress showing greater study and deeper investigation than 
the report of the Bureau of Efficiency in response to that legis- 
lation. It stands out in striking contrast with the information 
furnished by the Secretary of the Treasury. That report is to 
the effect that the work of the Subtreasuries has largely already 
been taken by the Federal reserve banks and the national banks 
of the country. That report also shows that we are paying out 
every year $600,000 to maintain these Subtreasuries. Last year 
when this matter was under discussion the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Lryrutcuar] was asked the following question, 
and he made the following reply: 


Mr. Goop. If Baltimore had a Federal reserve bank, would the gentle- 
man then think they should still have a Subtreasury? 

Mr. Linruicum. I want to say this: That if Baltimore had a Federal 
reserve bank, and you are going to do away with the Subtreasuries 
and give the power which the Subtreasury now has to the Federal re- 
serve bank, and do it in all the cities that have Federal reserve banks, I 
do not know that we should object. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


That is just what we have done. A branch of the Federal re- 
Serve bank has been or is being established at Baltimore, so 
Baltimore can not object. What was Baltimore's claim before 
the Committee on Appropriations? The only claim that is made 
by any of the representatives of these nine cities is that the Gov- 
ernment, at Government expense, is shipping currency to the 
Subtreasuries, and the Government is paying the freight. They 
say that if we abolish the Subtreasury at Baltimore, for ex- 
ample, that it will cost the banks of Baltimore—and the bank- 
ers in high standing from Baltimore made the statement— 
$200,000 per year, and yet it does not cost the banks of Balti- 
more a single penny more to transport currency from the Treas- 
ury to the Subtreasury at Baltimore than it would cost the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to transport that currency. Last 
year when this matter was up before the House our minority 
leader, Mr. MANN, when Chicago was at stake, made this state- 
ment: . 

We ought to find nerve enough to abolish some of the useless offices 
now maintained by the Government, es y when we have created 
other offices to do the work which they now do. 

And Mr. Mann voted in favor of the amendment abolishing 
the Subireasury at Chicago. Remember that every one of 
these nine Subtreasury cities already has, or will have when 
the present orders are complied with, either a Federal reserve 
bank or a branch of a Federal reserve bank. Members on this 
side of the aisle who within the next few months will be going 
to the country condemning the Democratic Party ‘or its ex- 
travagance will be very greatly embarrassed if they vote to 
retain these useless offices. The retention of the Subtreasuries 
is absolutely a waste of public money. What are the functions 
the Subtreasury was called upon to perform? One is to receive 
Government money for deposit. To-day we have 761 national 
banks throughout the country, designated as Government de- 
positories, authorized to receive Government funds. It is 
largely in these banks that the Government funds are deposited. 
On November 1 last there was deposited of Government funds 
in those banks almost $200,000,000, not including the $900,000,- 
000 more that had been collected through the sale of liberty 
bonds. It was in the national banks where the Government is 
depositing Government funds. Another function is to pay Gov- 
ernment checks and warrants. To-day a postal clerk or any 
Government employee or contractor who has a warrant drawn 
by the Government of the United States does not take it to 
the Subtreasury. To require this would work great hardship, 
He takes it to the national bank or to the State bank, and he 
gets his money for it just as soon as he lays it on the counter. 
The other one of the three functions was the sale of Govern- 
ment bonds. When this system was established in 1864 it was 
thought then that the Subtreasuries should handle in a large 
measure the sale of Government bonds. Tell me, you gentle- 
men who are in favor of this amendment and in favor of the 
retention of these Subtreasuries, what did the nine Subtreas- 
urles do in the sale of the liberty bonds? Practically nothing. 
That work was turned over, as you know, to the Federal re- 
serve banks, and the Federal reserve banks called to their serv- 
ice all the banks of the country, both National and State, and 
the manner in which they responded is to their great credit. 
When legislation was under consideration creating that system 
it was stated on the floor of this House time and time again 
that the Federal reserve banks would, as fiscal agents for the 
Government of the United States, take over all the work of the 
Subtreasuries, and so we wrote right into the law that when- 
ever the Secretary of the Treasury should require it the Fed- 
eral reserve banks should act as the fiscal agents of the United 
States. That is all Subtreasuries were ever authorized to do. 
A Subtreasury is a fiscal agent of the United States. Following 
out that legislation, we have largely already taken over most 
of the functions of the Subtreasury. If these Subtreasuries are 
necessary, then it is important to have more of them. Do gen- 
tlemen realize that only two of these nine Subtreasuries are 
west of the Mississippi River, and but one of the nine Subtreas- 
uries is west of the Missouri River? If it is necessary that 
these Subtreasury cities have the Government pay the freight 
and expense of shipping coin to them, then I say to you that 
in every city in the United States of any size the Government 
should establish a Subtreasury. If you are to pay the freight 
on coin from here to Philadelphia, why not pay the freight 
on coin from Washington to other cities in Pennsylvania. That 
is the only city in Pennsylvania where the Government will 
ship coin at the expense of the Government. In all other cities 
in Pennsylvania the banks in them must pay charges for ship- 
ping currency, but the bankers of Philadelphia passes the ex- 
pense over to the Government. I believe that this amendment 
should be defeated. [Applause.] 
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Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I speak in support of the pro- 
posed amendment because of my observation and information 
of the much more than local benefit of the Subtreasury at Cin- 
cinnati. 

The city is a most important one, and industrially and com- 
mercially it represents in every way the most progressive fea- 
tures of our national life. 

In the Subtreasury jurisdiction of this city are very mang 
plants of the highest industrial efficiency now affording their 
utmost endeavor to the assistance of the United States in the 
manufacture of munitions of war, and a most fertile and pro- 
ductive agricultural region adds its resources in this same 
territory, 

Illustrative in just a sentence of the business done by this 
Subtreasury at Cincinnati, I beg leave to quote the figures 
of the closing balance in August, 1917, at Cincinnati at 
$37,863,651.52, and the balance on December 31, 1917, was 
$41,184,145.19. 

The work of this Subtreasury will fully appear in a state- 
ment I herewith append. 

Discussing the matter of the abolition of the nine Subtreas- 
uries of the United States generally, it is said that this work 
should be done by the Federal reserve banks, 

It must be borne in mind that the Federal reserve bank is a 
private corporation not bound to transact any Government busi- 
ness and probably would not unless paid for. 

It is in this connection that I submit the information that the 
reserve bank at Cleveland, Ohio, has indicated that it has a tre- 
mendous amount of business and that it does not care to take on 
the new business incident to an abolition of the Subtreasury at 
Cincinnati, and that the work at Cincinnati is being done well 
and that it could not be done as cheaply as it is now done by the 
Subtreasury. 

The Federal reserve branch banks are depositories now and 
fiscal agents for the Government and have public funds deposited 
for which they give no security and pay no interest. 

Remembering, always, that the Federal reserve banks are pri- 
vate corporations, we must consider that there are 840 national 
banks doing much of this same class of business, and that each 
of these national banks is required to deposit bonds as security 
for public funds and to pay interest therefor. 

The duties of the Subtreasury can not, without legislative 
amendment, be performed by the Federal reserve banks. 

First. The Federal reserve banks can not hold trust funds— 
gold and silver to secure issuance of circulating notes. 

Second. The law prohibits the Federal reserve banks from 
keeping on deposit the 5 per cent redemption fund. ‘This must 
be carried by the Treasurer or Assistant Treasurer. 

Third. The gold settlement fund, carried as a means of settle- 
ment between Federal reserve banks, must be carried in the 
Treasury and, for necessary convenience, is carried in the 
independent Subtreasuries. 

It may be readily seen that this most important gold settle- 
ment fund, which would seek to settle balances between Federal 
reserve banks, should not be carried by these banks them- 
selves but by an entirely independent agency such as is now 
required. 

When I spoke of my knowledge of the benefit being more than 
local I referred to the fact that a man living in Kentucky or 
Tennessee or West Virginia or Indiana, Alabama, Georgia, and 
a number of other States, buying goods in a town in which 
there is a Subtreasury, makes payments for merchandise pur- 
chased through his local bank, and this local bank must have 
a correspondent bank in the town in which there is a Sub- 
treasury, and in such territory the local bank is provided 
through the correspondent bank with exchange through the 
city in which the Subtreasury is. 

There are few correspondent banks in the city of Washington 
for the reason that there is little or no wholesale commercial 
business here, and in the event of the abolition of the nine 
Subtreasuries the local bank would have to send money to 
Washington and then have it sent directly back to the city in 
which the purchase of merchandise was made and where it was 
to be paid for. 

The same obstacle would drise in the requirements of change 
of denomination of currency or of mutilated currency, or it 
would mean, to the vast inconvenience of nearly all the busi- 
ness men in the United States, that requests for required de- 
nomination of currency should be made to Washington and then 
sent to remote points throughout the country, whereas now this 
very important branch of public service is made through the 
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Subtreasuries situate, as they are, in convenient parts of our 
territory for the accommodation of our people. 

All of these things are matters of law which have been acted 
upon and understood for many years, and the process of aboli- 
tion would mean, not alone a disturbance of a present efficient 
organization, but a substitution by agreement only for what is 
now accomplished by law. 


Therefore, with these Subtreasuries performing an efficient 
public work of benefit resulting to all persons within their ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction, I submit that the present proposition to 
abolish them should not be sustained. [Applause.] 


Statement for January, 1918. 


Balance December 31, 1917—— 
Receipts on account of— 
New currency from Washington 
New Federal reserve notes 400, 
Transfer of funds 
Coin shipments__-_~ — — 


$41, 184, 145.19 


Post-office deposits. SER 9 21 
Railway Mail Service- RE 193, 820. 47 
War-savings certificates. — 1,193, 452. 14 
Money-order funds FE 36, 000. 00 
5 per cent redemption fund 716, 110. 48 
Disbursing officers’ accounts 3, 017. 21 
Miscellaneous receptas Pe SESE ES 134, 570. 71 
Postal savings und—bond-pur- 
e ee 97, 510. 00 
New coin from mints 175, 000. 00 
Federal Reserve Board gold settle- 
n A EE ES TE 3, 052, 300. 00 
Redemptions : 
G 1, 474, 464. 00 
CO seen a eS 661, 945. 00 
Silver and minor coin 580, 766. 00 
ehrt! Ae a ears 427, 947. 42 


14, 673, 452. 38 


55, 857, 597. 57 
Disbursements on account of— 
checks and warrants 


7.89 
Disbursing officers’ checks paid 331, 682. 13 
Coin shipment 121, 880. 00 
Telegraphic transfers to banks 107, 000. 00 
Unfit national-bank notes 2, 001, 000. 00 
Anat currency. — 2a 3, 747, 000. 00 
Gold certificates, series 1900, 
WOON (Cie carp ec A eee 140, 000. 00 
War-savings certificates redeemed. 7. 432. 48 
enter —?! 2, 597, 040. 00 
r ee 427, 947. 42 
12, 579. 549. 74 
Balance January 3)_—--..---_-_---_---.- 43, 278, 047. 83 
r TTT See ee 14, 673. 452. 38 
Total disbursements. [020 ——?s 12, 579, 549. 74 
Total business January, 1918__------------___ 27, 253, 002. 12 


un 
Total business January, 1917. 19, 698, 385. 33 


7, 554, 616. 79 
4, 845, 116. 08 


Counterfelts detected : 


(teres See eR ee ee ee ee 5. 00 
Silver: doliste iaa a aa E 10. 00 
riris PEAAOS . 8 25 
MM ES ERE a oS REPRE ———— 50 
TP AAA e ea a — ee ne RED 48. 75 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, for many years, even before 
the passage of the Federal reserve bank act, I favored the 
abolishment of these Subtreasuries. I can not argue the ques- 
tion in one minute. I want to sny to both sides of the House 
that if I had the power I would cut them off by severing the 
Subtreasury head from the body, and I would do it at once. 
Here is an illustration of the cohesive power of public plunder, 
knowing that it is postponed until after the war is over. 

“Oh,” it is said on this side, “we are coming in in 1920.“ 
Let us come in without being tempted, you know, to fill these 
Subtreasuries with employees. There is no use for the Sub- 
treasuries. [Applause.] 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of my time 
to my colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr, Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. How much time is yielded, 
Mr. Chairman? = 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is yielded three minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I am obliged 
to my colleague, a member of the Committee on Appropriations, 
for this allotment of time, for I am surprised that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CANNoN] would cut off the heads of 
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the Subtreasuries so soon. ‘The gentleman from Illinois, a 
distinguished Member of this House, honored by all, who has 
been a Member longer than any other man Hving, knows these 
Subtreasuries have been in existence since 1846. Why were 
not these heads cut off at some prior time? [Applause.] 

Mr. GORDON. Because of fellows like the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I can not yield. It is rather 
Jate for the gentleman from Illinois to become a reformer on 
this question. As Speaker of this House he had it in his power 
at any time to bring in legislation abolishing these Subtreas- 
uries if he desired to do it. So much for that. The gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Goop] seemed to Indicate that this business 
ought to be transferred to the Federal reserve banks, Why, if 
Andrew Jackson knew that any Democrat living favored that 
practice he would turn in his grave. He battered down the 
centralization of banks through the destruction of the United 
States Bank, which occupied the very building in Philadelphia 
where the Subtrensury now is. When the Subtreasuries were 
established it was for the purpose of enabling the Government 
to distribute its valuable funds, its bullion, and its coin, They 
did not believe in those days, any more than we ought to believe 
now, in keeping all our eggs in one basket. Gentlemen have sug- 
gested that all the Subtreasury money should come to Washing- 
ton. We have got enough to do in Washington now, and it would 
not be wise to thus centralize our resources. There should be 
a distribution of our funds through many depositories. There is 
some very high testimony upon that point. I call it to the atten- 
tion of some enthusiastic Democrats who have been yelling for 
the heads of the subtreasurers of the country. The Secretary 
of the Treasury is not in favor of this proposition. He would 
vote, if he were a Member of this House, as I shall vote, to strike 
out this offending paragraph. Why? Because, in the first 
place, he does not believe that all the business of the United 
States should be concentrated in Washington, and evidently 
he does not believe that it should all be concentrated in the Sub- 
treasury at New York. Moreover, on the question of the reserve 
bank control, the Secretary of the Treasury—I have his letter 
in my hand, but I can not read it in three minutes—holds that 
whereas the Federal Reserve System is a private institution, a 
private corporation, there would have to be guards provided by 
the Government to safeguard the Federal funds. You are going 
to hear a good deal about Wall Street when the bill to organize 
the War Finance Corporation comes in. You are going to hear 
a good deal about the centralization and concentration of funds. 
In the judgment of the Secretary of the Treasury it would be 
unwise to adopt the committee's suggestion. He thinks if better 
to keep the bullion and the coin of the United States in the pos- 
session of the United States officials and not transfer it to the 
Federal reserve bank. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, under leave to 
extend my remarks I append the letter of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to which I referred. It was addressed-to the Speaker 
of the House December 16, 1916: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE oF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, December 16, 1916. 
The SPEAKER or THE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Str: In the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation act a 
proved May 10, 1010 It is provided To ai ee s 

“The Secretary of the Treasury ts authorized and directed to report 
to Con at the beginning of its next session which of the Subtreas- 
uries, if any, should be continued after the end of the fiscal year 1917, 
and if, in his opinion, any should be continued the reasons in full for 
such continuacce ; also, any: or all of said Subtreasuries may de dis- 
continued, what legislation will be necessary in order to * their 
duties and functions to some other branch of the public service or to 
the Federal reserve banks.” 

In accordance with the above authorization and direction, I have the 


henor to report as follows: 
located, 1 e „ in the cities of 
N. V.: Philadelph Pa.; Baltimore, 


There are nine Subtreasuries 
28 Mass.; New York City, 
Ma. ; Cincinnati, Ohle; Chicago, III.: St. Louis, Mo.; New Orleans, La. ; 
and San Francisco, Cal. The Subtreasury system was authorized by 
the act of August 6. 1846, and sub: ent acts amendatory thereof. 
k 15 duties and functions of the Bubtreasaries may be stated generally 
s follows: 
Issue of gold order certificates on gold deposits. 
Acceptance of gold coins for exchange. 
Acceptance of standard silver dollars for exchange. 
Acceptance of fractional silver for redemption. 
Acceptance of minor coins for redemption. 
Acceptance of United States notes for redemption. 
Acceptance of Treasury notes for redemption. 
Acceptance of gold and silver certificates for redemption. 
Cancellation (before shipment to Washington) of unfit currency. 
Laundering of unfit currency which permits of this process. 
. of various kinds of money for other that may be re- 
tod. 
remittances from United States depositary banks or their surplus 
8 of internal revenue, customs, money-order, postal, and similar 
vuds. 
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Deposits of postal-savings funds direct. 

Deposit of money-order funds direct and Indirect. 

Deposits of post-office funds direct and indirect. 

Deposits on account of 5 per cent redemption fund. 

Deposits of Interest on public d ts. 

Deposits of funds belonging to u officers. 

Funds deposited for transfer to some other point through a payment 
by a Subtreasury located thereat. 

Encashment of checks, warrants, and drafts drawn against the Treas- 
— of the United States, and presented at the Subtreasury for pay- 
ment. 

The payment of United States coupons and Interest checks, 

In addition to the foregoing the Subtreasuries have the custody of a 
large part of the reserve and trust funds, co of the gokl coin 
and bullion and silver dollars deposited to secure gold and 
tificates and greenbacks. 

The receiving of deposits and payment of checks has been assumed 
to a large extent since the establishment of the Federal Reserve Syatem 
by the designation of Federal reserve banks as Government depositaries 
in those Subtreasury cities where Federal reserve banks are located. 
Federal reserve banks are located in the Subtreasury cities of Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chica, St. Louis, and San Francisco. New 
Orleans has a branch of the Federal reserve bank of Atlanta, while 
neither Baltimore nor Cincinnati bas a Federal reserve bank. 

It has always been deemed advisable to deposit the gold reserve and 
trust funds of the Government in several places rather than to concen- 
trate them in one, for reasons of security as well as public convenience. 

The Federal reserve act does not expressly, or by Implication, con- 
template the substitution of the Federal reserve banks for the Sub- 
treasuries, nor would it, in my opinion, be 1 or advisable if 
possible, to attempt such a substitution. While the general or current 
fund of the Treasury may, in the discretion of the Secretary, be de- 
posited in the Federal reserve banks, the reserve and trust funds of 
the Government, viz, gold coln and bullion and silver dollars held in 
trust by the Government against outstanding gold and silver certificates 
and greenbacks, are not included in this authorization. The gold coin 
and bullion held against gold certificates, amounting at present to 
more than $2,000,000,000, a considerable part of which is deposited 
in the Subtreasuries, should not, in my opiniou, be committed to the 
custody of any private corporations—and the Federal reserve banks 
are Na corporations—but should be in the physical control of the 
Government itself. This neg eer with equal force to the $152,079,025 
of gold reserve held against United States notes and T notes of 
1890 and the silver do,lars held against silver certificates. If, how- 
ever, it should be deemed advisable to transfer the custody of these 
trust funds to Federal reserve banks or to any other private corpora- 
tion or corporations, it would be necessary to make a special deposit of 
such funds in vaults rem ery constructed for the purpose and to 
maintain a Federal guard or some form of adequate Government con- 
trol over such vaults, 

Since the Federal reserve banks nre, as I have already stated, — 
vate corporations, just as are the national banks, the duty of providin 
the necessary storage vaults and of assuming the custody and comtoct 
of these trust funds could not be imposed upon the Federal reserve 
banks by legislation. It could onty be accomplished by negotiation and 
agreement, involving, necessarily, compensation for the service per- 
formed. ether or not arrangements could be made with Federai re- 
serve banks, or any private institutions, for the custody of these trast 
funds upon terms and under conditions sa ctory to the Government, 
and at a saving in cost over the Subtreasury methods, while, at the 
same time, providing all of the conveniences in handling these funds 
and the same measure of sec as now afforded by the Subtreasu 
system, Is a matter upon which I am unable to express an opinion. 
desire to repeat, however, my earnest conviction that it would be 
unwise to commit the custody of these trust funds to any private 
institution or Institutions. The custody of these trust funds, their 
maintenance, direction, control, and administration are distinctly a 
governmental function and should be exercised only by the Govern- 


ment. 

Aside from the 2 of the trust funds of the Government, the 
Subtreasuries perform a rig useful service to the public in makin: 
exchanges of money, supplying money and coin where needed, an 
reducing the cost and expense of shipments of money and coin from 
a common center. It is necessary to maintain the facilities an con- 
venlences provided by the Subtreasuries. in the large centers of busi- 
ness in the country, such as the cities in which the Subtreasuries are 
now located. Even if these particular functions could be transferred 
to Federal reserve banks where they exist, the services rendered by 
the substituted agencies would have to be compensated for. 
would involve expenses to the Government, while, at the same time, 
the facilities provided might not be as thorough and satisfactory as 
those supplied by the Subtreasuries selves. 

It has been suggested that the Subtreasuries are merely conven- 
fences and not necessities, and that their duties might be performed 
entirely by the Treasury in Washington. This is in a sense true, 
but the cost of handling all the business from a common center, In 
a country so extensive as the United States, might be paie than 
the expense of the Subtreasury system, whereas tbe delays and in- 
conveniences which the public would have to suffer might prove a wor 
serious handicap upon business. It could with equal force be argu 
that internal-revenue offices throughout the United States conid be 
abolished and all of the work done at 9 in like manner. 
that many of the customs offices throughout the coun could. be 
abolished and all of the work done from Washington. It the duty 
of the Government to provide adequate facilities to meet the con- 
venience and necessities of the public in all son of the country, 
and the problem must be considered as a whole and not merely 


be ble to reduce the expense of administration of some, 
the Subtrensuries. It has been only one year since the Fed- 
banks were made Government depositartes and fiscal 
* and the current or general funds of the Government in such 

ties transferred to Federal reserve banks. About that time I ap- 

inted an improvement committee (described in my annual zepon of 

915) to make a careful study of departmental methods in all direc- 
tions and to report the t means of improving the general ad- 
ministration of the TESE service in its various important branches. 
The administration of the Bubtreasuries is one of the subjects for in- 
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tion, aot a incl Meas that ee another As Ae J be 
possible to uce expense of operating these utions 
in some, if not in all, of the cities where they are now located. 
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The amount of the Government funds in each Subtreasury, the 
volume of the total transactions annually performed by them, and 
me oer of maintaining these institutions are set forth in the follow- 

g e: 


Government 


Subtreasury. funds held 
Tune 30, 1916. 


8885 
S8 882 
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these institutions, treat- 


It will be seen that the cost of maintainin. 
ing the Subtreasury system as a whole, is only one one-hundredth of 1 
per cent, approximately, on the total transactions involved—an insig- 
nificant sum compared with business done, the 8 service po 
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formed, and the conveniences afforded to the pub Aside from 


York, the cost of maintaining the other eight Subtreasuries is $347,- 
416.88, which is a comparatively small sum to pay for the service and 
convenience they provide. If these institutions were abolished the 
rating them would not be saved, as a counter expendi- 
ture by the office of the Treasurer in Washington, resulting from the 
increased work that would be thrown upon that office, would entailed. 

I am of the opinion that it would be inadvisable at this time to 
abolish all, or any, of the Subtreasuries. It is an important matter 
and should be considered deliberately. With the test of further ex- 
perience it may develop that the functions of the Subtreasuries, or 
some of them, may be transferred to Washington, or to some other 
agency, but action should not be taken hastily or — ate 

I regret exceedingly that my necessary absence from Washington, in 
connection with the establishment of the Federal farm-loan banks and 
other public business, made it Impossible for me to submit this report to 


the Congress at an earller date. 
Respectfully, W. G. McApoo, Secretary. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, this is a plain, 
simple question of whether or not the House desires to con- 
tinue nine Subtreasuries at an expense of $450,000 a year, at 
least, as shown cleatly by the Bureau of Efficiency, for the 
benefit of the business men and the bankers located in these 
particular nine cities 

Mr. IGOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I can not yield. I have not the 
time. I have only five minutes. 

A privilege which is not shared by any other city or any 
other section of this entire country. Now, as has been stated, 
Mr. Chairman, these Subtreasuries perform only three fiscal 
functions in behalf of this Government, and those are, first, 
they receive deposits of the Government, they cash checks 
drawn upon the Treasury, and they are charged with the cash- 
ing of coupons and bonds of the United States Government. 
Every single one of those functions is now being performed by 
other agencies. For instance, we have now 761 national banks 
which have been made Government depositories of this country, 
and those banks receive the deposits from post offices and all 
other Government establishments in the section in which they 
are located. And, as said by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop], those banks cash checks drawn upon the Treasurer. In 
addition to that, they cash the coupon and interest checks, as 
you gentlemen know. So, as I say, there is not a single func- 
tion now performed by these Subtreasuries which is not being 
performed by other agencies of this country to-day. Why, as 
a matter of fact, these Subtreasuries have cashed only 17 per 
cent of the checks drawn tipon the Treasurer during the last 
year. Why, gentlemen speak of the fact that they serve as a 
great place of storage for the bullion and the coin of this 
country. Do you know, gentlemen, that the nine Subtreasuries 
contain to-day only 17 per cent of the entire amount of gold? 
They contain only 32 per cent of the silver, and, as the Bureau 
of Efficiency in their very able report shows, it is entirely 
feasible and practicable for all that gold and silver to be 
stored either here in the city of Washington or in the mints 
and assay offices located throughout the country. 

So I repeat there is not one single plea, gentlemen, which 
can be confidently relied upon by those who oppose their abolish- 
ment and in support of their arguments. It is simply a question 
as to whether we, representing the people and representing the 
Treasury, shall vote $450,000 a year to maintain Subtreasuries, 
which became of no use, particularly after the establishment 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

,. Why, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] asked 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CAN NON I why he has not 
favored the abolishment of these Subtreasuries during the past 
years. I want to say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that 
since the passage of the Federal reserve banking act, only two 
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or three years ago, the necessity for these Subtreasuries ceased, 
and the gentleman from Illinois has stood for their discontinu- 
ance since that time. As a matter of fact, the Government now 
relies upon the banks of this country to assist in floating its 
bonds. And they have done so with splendid success and with- 
out disturbing interest rates or causing the least economic dis- 
turbance. No gentleman has claimed that any of these Sub- 
treasuries rendered any seryice in the floating of the liberty 
bonds of the past. The only real claim insisted upon by those 
who favor the maintenance of these Subtreasuries is, I repeat, 
that they serve as a convenience to the business men of the 
cities in which they are located; and I for one am not willing, 
gentlemen, to stand here and by my vote undertake to tax the 
people I represent and the people of the entire country in order 
to give a special privilege to nine cities in this country to the 
exclusion of the others. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that is the plain proposition. Why, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury came before the committee 
and, as I read these hearings, the only real insistence he made 
and the only real point which he pressed was that these Sub- 
treasuries should not be abolished during the war. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] has referred 
to a letter written by the Secretary of the Treasury a year or 
two ago. These hearings disclose that the only person who 
appeared before this committee in support of the maintenance 
of these Subtreasuries was the newly appointed Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Mr. Leffingwell. I hope that this House, 
in the interest of economy, will vote down this amendment to 
strike out the paragraph. [Applause.] í 

These Subtreasuries could be immediately abolished without 
the least injury or loss; but, to meet the objection of the 
Assistant Secretary and also to deprive the opposition of the 
cry that nothing of the kind should be undertaken while the 
war is in progress, the committee has recommended that they 
be continued until six months after the war. The nine cities 
in which these Subtreasuries are located are already peculiarly 
favored. All of them either have a Federal reserve bank or 
a branch bank. Every one of the Representatives from those 
cities, with one or two notable exceptions, have very earnestly 
urged their retention because they afford some convenience 
to the bankers of those cities, who have already been so highly 
favored by the Government. But why should we gentlemen 
representing equally important sections, which do not share 
their benefits and which do not even have a branch of the 
Federal reserve bank, vote to retain them at a cost of $450,000 
a year to the people of the entire country? They served a use- 
ful purpose in 1846, when they were established, but under 
our advanced and splendid present banking system their useful- 
ness has entirely disappeared, and we ought to have the courage 
of our convictions and abolish them in the interest of economy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. 

The question is on the motion to strike out the paragraph, 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Missouri rise? 

Mr. DYER. I have an amendment that I wish to offer in 
order to perfect the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will send his amendment 
to the desk and the Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dyer: Page 63, line 20, after the words 
“San Francisco,” strike out all down to and including the word “ Ger- 
many,” in line 23, and insert in lieu thereof the following: “on or 
before January 1, 1919.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The vote now comes on the motion to 
strike out the paragraph. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. IGOE. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 62, noes 92. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee and Mr. VARE took their places as 
tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
71, noes 99. 

So the motion to strike out the paragraph was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For wages of workmen and other employees, $440,000. 


i WALSH. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
wor 
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The CHAIRMAN (Mr. . LINTHICUM)... The gentleman from 
Massachusetts moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. WALSH. I do so to inquire the reason for this. quite 
considerable increase for wages of workmen. I would like to 
know. whether it includes the employment of additional work- 
men or simply an Increase of the wages of those already em- 
ployed? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Tt does not provide for an in- 


crease of wages. ‘The increase is made in order to take care of 


three shifts which they are running now on account of the great 
mass of coin. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Office of the Seeretary: Secretary of War, $12,000; Assistant Secre- 
tary, $5,000; assistant and chief clerk, who shall si such official 
papers and documents as the Secretary may direct, $4,000; private 
secretary. to the. Secretary, $2.500; clerk to tho Secretary $2,000 ; 

erk to the Assistant Secretary, 


stenographer to the Secretary, $2, ; ch 
$2,4 disbursing clerk, $2,750; appoint- 
> SU 3 


tary, 32 
; assistant chief clerk, $2;400; 
ment clerk, $2.250; four- chiefs of. divisions, at $2,000 each 
and Navy. 
0 
3 


The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 


tendent of buildings ontside of State, War. 
Building, in addition to compensation as chief of division, $500; 
telegrapher, 81,800; clerks—G of class 4, 7 of class 3, 1b: of clase. 2; 
20 of class. 1. 8 at-$1,000 exch, 2 at $900 each; foreman, 81.200; car- 
nenters—L $1,200, 1 $1,080; chief messenger, 51.000 = skilled, laborer, 
$1,080; 6 messenzers; 9 assistant messengers; 2 telephone switchboard 
operators; engineer, $900; assistant on mango $720; fireman ; 6 watch- 
men; 3 watchmen, at $660. each; cizht laborers; hostlers—1 $600, 
1 $540; 4 charwomen; in all, $155,940. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, E ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recort on: the Sub- 
treasuries. À 

The CHAIRMAN. (Mr: Rucker). The gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania asks. unanimous consent to extend his remarks. in the 
Rxconb. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Tem l + For the t TA: 0; t of such addi+ 
tional re at lat! epee otlet 8 2 . of the 
Secretary of War may be proper and ne to the prompt, efficient, 
aud accurate dispatch of official business in the War tment and 
its bureaus, to be allotted by the Secretary of War to such bureaus 
and offices as the exigencies of the existing situation may demand. 
$10,277,250: Provided; That the Secretary of War shall submit to Con- 
3 on the first day of its next regular session a statement showing 

y bureaus or offices: the number and designation: of the persons em- 

pore hereunder and the annual rate of compensation d to each: 

vided further, That no person shall be employed ti er at a rate 

of compensation: in: excess of $2.400) per annum, and not more than 30 

persons shall be employed hereunder at a rate of: compensation in excess 
of $1,800 each per annum. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from IIlinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman, from Ten- 
nessee If the committee has any detailed information on what 
this $10,277,250 is to be expended? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It is to be expended for extra 
clerical. help deemed necessary to continue the force of clerks 
now employed in the War Department and to provide additional 
clerks, 

Mr. MADDEN. How many of them are there? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There are 9,006 employees. ‘They 
are paid an average salary of $1,006. 

Mr. MADDEN. How long have they had 9,0002 

Mr. BYRNS. of Tennessee. They have been putting these 
clerks: on, I will say to the gentleman, from time to time since 
the war began. This roll was submitted to the committee on 
January 19, 1918, and I may say I have no doubt but that they 
linve increased the number of clerks since that time. They are 
constantly adding to the number of clerks, down: there. 

Mr. MADDEN. Who fixes. the compensation? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The compensation is fixed by the 
Secretary of War under the limitation provided in this para- 


graph. i 

Mr. MADDEN. This has nothing to do with the War-Risk Bu- 
reau, has it? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It has nothing to do with the 
War-Risk Bureau. 

Mr. MADDEN. This is in addition to that? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The War-Risk Bureau is in the 
Treasury Department. This belongs to the War Department. 
The gentleman will notice that not more than 30 shall receive 
compensation more than $1,800, and none shall receive compen- 
satiom more than. $2,400, r 

Mr. MADDEN. I notice that. Do the civil-service rules 
apply to these? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Yes; the civil-service rules apply 
to them. - 6 
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Mr. MADDEN, Before appointment they pass the civil-service 
examination? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The Civil: Service Commission 
states that it can now furnish eligible lists to all the: depart- 
ments. There was a time shortly after the great necessity came 
up for putting on so many. elerks when they did not have a 
sufficient. eligible list. At that time appointments were made 
temporarily, pending an, examination. 

Mr. MADDEN, Is not that the case to-day? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think not, from the statement 
made by the Civil Service Commission to the committee. 

Mr. MADDEN, I think the employing heads of the burenus 
pay no attention to the civil-service rules. In most cases, I 
think, they send for the people they want and put them in. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think the gentleman is mistaken: 

Mr. MADDEN. I know of several cases where they sent for 
them. and put them in—not anybody I was interested in—but 
I know the cases, and they were told they would be given ample 
time to pass the civil-service examination, and all that would 


be necessary was that they should pass it some time. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They were put on with the under- 
standing that they would’ stand examination within 60 or 90 


days, and if they do not stand it and secure a grade entitling, 


them under the law to: an appointment they. lose their positions.. 

Mr. MADDEN. T think it is easy to secure the grade. I 
think the civil-service examinations: are merely perfunctory 
now. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: I think the examination is sufi- 
cient to determine their fitness. 

Mr. MADDEN. To enable them to get under the wire. The 
highest: compensation paid: out of this appropriation: is 52.400, 


‘and the number in that grade is limited? 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes; to 30. 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, how do they reach the average compensa- 
tion paid to those wlio are below $1,800? 

Mr, BVRNS of Tennessee. The salary is fixed ultimately by 
the Secretary of War. I understand that stenographers are 
now being put on at $1,100 and $1,200, and some at $1,000, pos- 
sibly. : 

Mr. MADDEN.. I suppose the: Seeretary of War never has 
anything to do with any; of these things except to approve what 
some subordinate does. Is there not a. good deal of likelihood 
that favoritism can be displayed in fixing, these salaries by sub- 
ordinate: officers in direct charge? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is true; and, of course, there 
is. no sure way to remedy such: a situation, The only way it can 
be partially remedied is to give the very small margin that is 
given in this bill for an increase, Of course, there is no way 
to fix the salaries of these clerks: who are put on temporarily 
on account of the war. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wonder if the committee has made any in- 
vestigation as to whether more people: are employed. in these 
bureaus: than they need? T ask this question for this reason: E 
was told by a person: whom E consider reliable only two or 
three days ago that an allotment of 200 clerks was made out of 
appropriations already granted or to be: granted to a certain 
bureau in the War Department; that out of. that allotment 
they had already made 100 appointments; that: one of the: Effi- 
ciency Bureau men was to be in this particular office on a cer- 
tain day: 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ilinois 
lias: expired. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I ask, unanimous, cansent for 
three minutes. ' ö 

Mr. BORLAND. I shall have to object. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to sax a word about 
the temporary clerks in the departments. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield to me so that I can 
tell this? 

Mr. SHERLEY. In just a moment. Then I will yield to the 
gentleman: 5 

I want to say a word in regard to these temporary clerks. in 
the War Department. It is true, and it is necessarily. true that 
if you have at the head of any particular branch of the War 
Department a man who is: not himself careful in: checking up 
the matter of additional clerical help. you may have more men 
employed than ought to be, and I think one of the situations 
that is inevitable; growing out of an expansion such as we have 
had, is that you will have in some departments more elerks than 
can possibly be used, who are in the way, whereas. you have 
other departments where there are fewer clerks thun are actu- 
ally needed: But I know no way of correcting that abuse 
legislatively under: conditions such as now confront. the Govern: 
ment and confront the country, where you must go forward, and 
T am: taking oceasion. to make this statement in: order to em- 


. 
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phasize the responsibility that rests upon the various adminis- 
trative officers in the War Department and in the other depart- 
ments of the Government, Upon them must rest the responsi- 
bility of checking any abuse where abuse may arise. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. What I have said has not been said in any 
captious spirit, of course, but only for the purpose of getting 
the information into the Recorp, and I wanted to give to the 
committee the information which I had obtained from the source 
that I was endeavoring to deseribe. I should like to finish that 
statement. The statement came that one of the men from the 
Efficiency Bureau would be in that office on a certain day, and 
that they had not work for the 100 clerks already appointed. 
The man in charge of the office went to the clerks, or some of 
them, and said, Now, the efficiency man is coming through, 
This office is allotted 200 clerks. If you do not seem to be busy 
when. he comes through, we are not going to be able to get 
them.” I do not know how you are going to overcome that 
except by emphasizing the need of the head of the bureau assum- 
ing responsibility for proper conduct of the work. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think the answer to-the gentleman's state- 
ment is this: Assuming it to be true, if the person who made 
such a statement to the clerks is identified, he should be sepa- 
rated from the service in just as short a time as it takes to issue 
an order to that effect. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am going to try to identify him. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I repeat that upon the administrative officers 
must rest the responsibility for the efficient administration of 
these departments, because we can not make that inquiry which 
would enable Congress as such to determine how many clerks 
are needed in particular offices. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think you are right. 

Mr. SHERLEY. This ought to-be said in justice to some of 
these situations: Naturally men who see in advance a very 
great increase of activities in their bureaus hesitate to reduce 
the number of clerks, either that they have or that they have 
asked for, out of the fear that they will get in a jam and be 
unable to get additional clerks allotted to them and then be 
censured for not getting the work done, which is so important 
to be done. So there is a tendency on the part of the adminis- 
trative officers to play safe in connection with the number of 
clerks and employees that they have and need. Now, the com- 
mittee has tried to give sums that did not represent the full 
demand of the department 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I ask for two minutes more, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Linroicum). The gentleman from 
Kentucky asks unanimous’ consent for two minutes more. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHERLEY. We did this with the idea that we would 
thereby compel the departments to make efficient use of the 
clerks that they have and get. Then if they need a greater 
number subsequently they can come to Congress and prove their 
ease. It has been one of the most difficult problems confronting 
the Committee on Appropriations. There is no absolute solution 
of the problem, except that when cases of manifest abuse arise 
they should be brought to the attention of the responsible heads, 
and I feel warranted in saying that they will gladly act to 
prevent the continuation of such abuses. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to say in this connection, if I may, 
that I am sure the gentleman and his associates on the com- 
mittee will do everything within their power. I do not know 
of anybody who is more anxious to accomplish the best results 
than is the gentleman from Kentucky, and he has the confidence 
of the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHERLEY. The committee have tried to deal with this 
matter, which is so important, but there are limitations upon 
the committee, and I am glad of the opportunity to call atten- 
tion again in this public way to the duty that rests upon adminis- 
trative officers of taking up the slack in their respective offices 
and holding down, as far as possible, the need of additional 
clerks. There is no more patriotic service that can be rendered. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Office of Surgeon General: Chief clerk, $2,250; principal assistant 
librarian, $2, : law clerk, $2,000; chemist, $2,100; assistant chemist, 
1,600; pathologist. $1,800; microscopist, $1,800; assistant librarian, 
1,800; anatomist, $1,600 ; entomologist, $1,600 ; photographer, $1.500; 
translators at $1,800 each; clerks—14 of class 4, 13 of class 3, 26 


of class 36 of class 1, 13 at $1,000 each; 2 at each; engineer, 


$1,400; skilled mechanic, $1, ; 2 messengers; 11 assistant messen- 
rs; 3 firemen; 3 watchmen ; superintendent of building (Army Medical 
useum and Library), $200; 6 laborers ; 4 charwomen ; in all, $185,740, 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Byrrns] if there are any changes in this bill, sọ far as this 
particular office is concerned? 


Mr. BYRNS of Tenuessee. Yes; there are two—the position 
of entomologist at $1,600 and a photographer at $1,500. 

Mr. DYER. Can the gentleman state with reference to the 
library? I see there is a principal assistant librarian, and then 
there is another assistant librarian. Is one of those positions 
new? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There is no change in the library 
service. The only changes in this paragraph are the two that I 
have indicated. 

Mr. DYER. Are these two assistant librarians located in the 
Medical Museum library? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. : 

Mr. DYER. Does this bill carry the appropriation for the 
library itself? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Nothing except the force. 

Mr. DYER. Nothing for the purchase of books? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The expenses of the library are 
appropriated for in the Army bill. This bill carries simply 
the force necessary for the maintenance of the work of the 
library. 

Mr. DYER.. Mr. Chairman, I feel that Congress has not of 
late years been giving the necessary consideration to the Surgeon 
General's Office. The work that that office has done during the 
past two years, and is doing now, is of the greatest consequence. 
Wherever Congress can help to make it mere efficient we ought 
to do so. The young men of America go to the Army in good 
physical condition, and if they are injured or become ill while 
in the service they should receive all needed attention. One of 
the greatest drawbacks to genuine efficiency in the Medical De- 
partment of the Army is the lack of rank for officers of the 
Medical Corps and the Medical Reserve Corps. There is now a 
bill pending before the Committee on Military Affairs of the 
House to remedy this condition. According to the present law. 
the ranks for officers in the Medical Reserve Corps are first 
lieutenant, captain, and major. Legislation now pending pro- 
vides for ranks in addition to the ones mentioned, of lieutenant 
colonel, colonel, brigadier general, and major general. There is 
a genuine demand from the medical profession of the country 
for a law that will permit promotions along the lines indicated 
in this bill on account of the great value it will be to the health 
and welfare of soldiers. A recommendation involving the ef- 
ficiency of the Army, because health is necessary to efficiency, 
given by a medical officer to a line officer of superior rank fails 
to carry weight necessary for such an important recommenda- 
tion. This has been the experience of many officers in the past 
and has been responsible for this demand for advanced rank. 
The number in the Regular Medical Corps now on active duty 
is 775. Volunteer physicians in the Medical Officers’ Reserve 
Corps to the number of 12,855 are now on active duty. As you 
well know, physicians of the highest standing in the profession 
are now in the military service with the rank of major, the 
Army, therefore, losing the benefit of their experience and 
knowledge because of a lack of power to enforce their recom- 
mendations. Advanced rank carries with it this power. 

Recently Dr. Franklin Martin, member of the advisory com- 
mission of the Council of National Defense, sent a letter to Hon. 
WILIIAu J. Prerps, a member of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs of the House, with reference to this legislation, and I am 
including a copy of this letter and the exhibits which he at- 
tached to same. I believe that it will be of great value in mak- 
ing the Members acquainted with the needs and importance of 
this legislation pertaining to the Surgeon General’s Office. The 
letter is as follows: 

FEBRUARY 27, 1918. 


Hon. WILLIAM J. FIELDS 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sm: The executive committee of the General Medical Board 
of the Council of National Defense, after careful consideration, unani- 
mously recommends that Senate bill No. 3748, introduced by Senator 
Owen, and House resolution No. 9563, introduced by Representative 
Dyer, be passed. Those present and voting at the executive committee 
meeting were as follows: Surg. Gen, William C. Gorgas, United States 
Army; Surg. Gen. William C. Braisted, United States Navy; Dr. 
Charles H. Mayo; Dr. Willlam H. Welch; Dr. Victor C. Vaughan; Dr. 
F. F. Simpson; and Dr. Franklin Martin. 

We believe that the medical profession of America would stand 
squarely back of these bills and request that they be enacted into law, 
and when the importance of this legislation is appreciated by the lay- 
men we believe they will demand that there be no discrimination 
against the doctors, 

As this bill introduced by Mr. Dyer will be brought before your 
Committee on Military Affairs, of which, T understand, you are a mem- 
ber. I am inclosing the following memoranda for your information: 

Exhibit A, the bill with explanations. 

Exhibit B, details comparing Medical Corps, United States Army, ex- 
isting and proposed, with same corps of eee foreign armies, 

Exhibit C, statement of Secretary of War Baker asking that the 
Army be given equal rank to that of the Navy. 

Exhibit D, other statements. 

Yours, very truly, FRANKLIN MARTIX, 
Member of the Advisory Commission. 
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— ExRintr A. 

A bin 1 R. 9568) üxing the grades of the commissioned officers of 
the Medical Corps and of the Medical Reserve Corps of the United 
States Army on active duty, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter the commissioned officers of the 
Medical Corps and of the Medical Reserve Corps of the United Statea 
Army on active duty shall be distributed in the several grades in the 
same ratios beretofore established by law in the Medical Corps of the 
United States Navy. 

The Surgeon General shall have authority to designate as “ consult- 
ants” officers of either corps and relieve them as the Interests of the 
service may require. 
sg energy of Senaic bill $748, introduced by Senator Owen, and 

ouse bill 9568, introduced Representative Dyer, in the Senate 


and House, respectively, on February 5, 1918. 


RATIOS OF COMMISSIONED OFFICERS IN MEDICAL DEPARTMENT OF NAVY 
AS AT PRESENT EXISTING. 


Lieutenant commander — 
Senior de . —ññ/ 
er Soe 


RATIOS OF COMMISSIONED OFFICERS IN MEDICAL DEPARTMENT OF ARMY 
AS PROPOSED IN ABOVE BILLS. 
Per cent. 
. ̃ kñn iv IS st SS 88 0. 25 
Brigadier general : 
Colonel 


Captains eet 
Pree Menten AN Cook lel Laks tei ebb een penenenanees 


Exurarr B. 


Percentage composition of the Medical Corps of the United States Army 
(existent and proposed) compared teith the Medical Corps of the prin- 
cipal foreign armics in November, 1915. 


Exi: reent- 
| 488, U. PA avy. 


EXHInIT C. 


Secretary of War Baker demonstrated that he desires recognition 
for the Medical Department of the Army when, on January 16, 1917, 


he stated to C : 
5 age be haslze that without legislation Arg the 
e 


"I wish to 8 Bly em 

Army equalization of rank in the higher gane with that o avy 
the branch of the Government of which I am in charge will be done 
an obvious injustice, the detrimental effect of which to the Army is too 
clear to require more than a statement. All the reasons which have 
been urged for the creation of these grades in the nany so as to 
efficiently handle the units properly composing a command to be under 


the direction of such officers of the Navy are present in at least an equal 


degree in the Army. As Congress, after a full consideration of the 
ieee wisely decided on the advisability of giving the Navy these 
grades in order that it may be properly and efficiently officered, for 


similar reasons it should now provide similar grades for the Army. 

“The embarrassment which arises in every branch of the service 
when Urpusht in contact with other officers of foreign service of supe- 
rior de but not existing in our service is identical. 

“But the constant embarrassment arising between the two services 
in the disparity of rank is too ag mic to call for any more mention. 

“Tf in all those joint matters in which the Army and Navy are con- 
cerned, the Navy, by reason of the position of the superior grade, is 
entitled to outrank the Army, the Army must, . regard itself 
and be looked upon as a subordinate branch, and Is too inequitable.” 


Exuisir D. 
STATEMENT OF DR. WILLIAM J. MAYO, 


The Medical Reserve Corps asks for increased rank in order to increase 
its efficiency. The members of the Medical Reserve Corps have made 

eat sacrifices financially and professionally on entering the service. 

ey are men, as à rule, beyond the draft age. They have obligations 
and duties of a civic and 1 character which require a high T- 
centage of their incomes while in practice. The most desirable of these 
men between the ages of 35 and 50 have, in the majority of cases, 
family obligations such as the care of dependents, insurance, paying for 
a home, cte. When the war is over they will go back to meet competi- 
tion intrenched against them during their absence. 

In spite of these handicaps, the medical profession has risen to the 
occasion. Its members have made the sacrifice. They only ask that 
during the time they are in service they shall have working conditions 
which justify the sacrifices. In the Army military rank essential. 
A man is ju not according to his personal ability, but according to 
the rank conferred upon him. A man of low military rank with h 


ge 
00 3 not only for the early failure to gri 
e 


professional attainments has the authority and infiuence only which 
accompanies his military rank. Our men serving abroad have no stand- 
in military conferences because of lack of rank. 

t is the desire and intention of the medical profession to put the 
best men in the Medical Reserve Corps regardless of personal considera- 
tion. There are now nearly 15,000 under orders. I am frank in saying 
that with or without increased rank the medical profession will r 
its burden, but it looks to 8 to treat the Medical Reserve Corps 
as well as the other branches of the service and to uphold the dignity of 
the inedical profession. 


Exursir E. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S EXPERIENCE. , 


Lord Esher, who in 1904 was chairman of the committee which re- 
organized the English war office, then was opposed to what the medical 
profession deemed adequate authority and rank. But on February 3. 
1917, just 13 years later, he wrote: 

“ How much of the sufferin 38 by our soldiers since the war 
began has been due to the shortsightedness of my committee, and notably 
of myself, will never be known. Certainly the control of the adjutant 

neral's branch over the royal army medical corps was and is re- 
the medical factors of 

war, but they hampered conditions under which the surgeon general 
has worked. H 7 5 and those of the royal army medical corps 
have been achieved in spite of obstacles that the subordination of science 
—.— 5 and of elasticity to military discipline explains but can 
not justify.’ 


A MEDICAL OFFICER'S EXPERIENCE DURING THE SPANISH-AMERICAN wan. 


On July 17, 1898, the chief medical officer at Chickamauga made 
nine recommendations concerning improvements of 3 conditions 
in that camp which were ignored. ter on, during an investigation 
of these conditions, the commanding officer spoke of the letter contain- 
ing these recommendations as follows: 

‘I did not regard his [the medical lari letter in a very serious 
rense. 1 do not know how he came to write i There was much com- 
paar in that camp from men of his own profession as to his action, 

e caused me more trouble and annoyance than ry toy ever did.” 

This statement was made by an officer who had been repeatedly men- 
tioned in orders for his bravery and skill as a line officer. Had the 
recommendations contained in the letter which annoyed this senior 
line officer been taken seriously in July, the fearful harvest of sickness 
and death in August might have been averted. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Office of Chief of Ordnance: Chief clerk, $2,250; chief of division, 
$2,000 ; principal clerk, $2,000; clerks—8 of class 4, 10 of class three, 
17 of class 2, 36 of class 1, 12 at $1,000 each, 5 at $900 each; 2 
messengers; assistant messenger; messengers—2 at $780 each, 2 at 
$720 each; laborer; in all, $126,310, 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, in the next paragraph I notice 
it is provided that the entire expenditures for the purpose stated 
in that paragraph for next year shall not exceed $800,000. To 
whom is this amount to be paid? Does it include, for example, 
the payment of the gentlemen from the Ordnance Department, 
whom I see on the streets and around in the hotels wearing uni- 
forms and spurs? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; this applies only to drafts- 
men and civilian employees. It does not apply to the men in 
the Army, either officers or privates. 

Mr. LITTLE. Those clerks in uniform, and wearing spurs, 
who are in the Ordnance Department, are in the Army, are they? 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There are no clerks in uniform. 

Mr. LITTLE. What are they? There are men in uniform 
who work in the departments, at desks. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I take it they are officers or 
privates in the Army, who have come into the Army in the regu- 
lar way, either by commissions or enlistments. 

Mr. LITTLE. I am informed that they are doing clerical 
work and Lolding desk positions there. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There are a considerable number 
of very high officers who are doing work of that nature, 

Mr. HAYES. Are there not some yeomen, too? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. In the Navy, yes; yeomen em- 
ployed as clerks, doing clerical work. 

Mr. LITTLE. I notice gentlemen In officers’ uniforms who, I 
take it, have had very little or no military experience in war, 
and I wished to find out whether they are included in this bill. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They are not included in this 
bill. There are, of course, a great many officers who have been 
commissioned and brought here, who are assigned to work in 
the department, doing necessary office work. 

Mr. LITTLE. That depends on what you mean by necessary. 
Better methods might make many unnecessary. It is not neces- 
sary to keep soldiers in Washington to do civilian’s work, 
War is a soldier's business. Wars are not won in swivel chairs. 
Can the gentleman tell us whether it is essential that they 
should wear spurs? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is governed by the Army 
Regulations. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. I will yield. 

Mr. HICKS. I want to say to my friend from Kansas that 


I think that the men to whom he refers are reservists, brought 
into the service in that way. 


In investigating the conditions of 


Li 
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the Navy we found that these reservists are performing a 
splendid work, and I have no doubt that they are in the Army. 

Mr. LITTLE. Do they have to wear spurs? 

Mr. HICKS. They do not wear spurs in the Navy. 

Mr. FOSTER. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. LITTLE. I will yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FOSTER. ‘These clerks in the department that are wear- 
ing uniforms as officers, put on the pay roll, are doing civilian 
duties purely as clerks and only doing that kind of duty. They 
are nothing but paid clerks and yet are wearing the uniforms 
of officers. 

Mr. LITTLE. That is it. 

Mr. FOSTER. I want to ask if these men are ever ordered 
into the service? 

Mr. HICKS. They are subject to orders in the Navy Depart- 
ment to be ordered anywhere the department requires. 

Mr. FOSTER. Does the gentleman know whether these offi- 
cers, who are performing no duties as officers, but wearing the 
uniforms, drawing the pay and emoluments that go with it, on 
the pay rolls as clerks, never had a minute of training as miti- 
tary officers in their lives, are these men expected to go out and 
do any kind of duty as a soldier or are they to remain in the 
service as clerks and draw pay as officers? 

Mr. HICKS. I can say to the gentleman that yeomen are 
enlisted in that special service, and if they are sent out of the 
country they do similar work abroad. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; as I understand, the yeomen are assigned 
to a battleship and are put in the offices here to do clerical 
work. Of course the young ladies working in the department 
would not be assigned to a battleship, but young men are as- 
signed to a battleship and then put in the position as a depart- 
ment clerk. They may get an assignment to a battleship; but 
what I was getting at is that these clerks, or many of them— 
I do not know how many—are there only as clerks. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. FOSTER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas may have five minutes additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOSTER. Now, if the gentleman will yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. I will yield to the gentleman from IIIinois. 

Mr. FOSTER. What I was getting at was, What in the 
world is the use of making these men officers with no intention 
of their doing anything but clerical work? I do not understand 
it. There may be some mysterious “ hocus pocus, elecampane, 
e pluribus unum,” about it, something that I know nothing 
about. [Laughter.] But I would like some information as to 
why it should exist. 

Mr. MADDEN. Most of these men that come in here are men 
that have technical knowledge, a mechanical knowledge, which 
the Ordnance Department must have and which men in the 
service have not got. They have to have a technical knowledge 
in order to get tho appointment. They need men with this 
technical knowledge who can make plans, who can give the 
technical terms to things that the department needs to buy. 
All of these men are preparing for the successful conduct of 
the war all along the line. They are subject to be ordered to 
the front and are ordered to the front as soon as they get 
through the particular work which they are doing. 

Mr. FOSTER. I can see so far that my colleague is right 
on that proposition, that there are many men throughout the 
country having technical knowledge that are called here to get 
additional training or do special work in some line in which 
they are specially adapted and may render special and very 
yaluable service to the Government. 

Mr. MADDEN. They come here to give training and not to 
get training. 

. FOSTER. That does not apply to those who are only 
erks. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It applies to all the officers. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not think it does; but what I am get- 
ting at is in the line of suggestion made by the gentleman from 
Kansas, why a man that comes here and does purely clerical 
work, knows nothing about mechanical technicalities, or spe- 
cially fitted for certain work, and who knows nothing but the 
clerical, routine part of the work—why should he be an officer 
in uniform? 

Mr. MADDEN., Let me answer that. If that was true, the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Lirrre] would be right, and so 
would my colleague; but how can you prove that it is true by 
casual observations? The way to find out what they are doing 
is to go down and investigate the technical work that they have 
to do. I want to say that if the gentleman does do so, and 


spends a day or two, he will be amazed at the technical knowl- 


“war. 


edge that they possess and which they are giving to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for nothing. I know a man that 
gave up $50,000 a year income to come down here and take a 
clerical job. He did not want any clerical job, but he wanted 
to give his services to the Government. He did not come here 
looking for a place; he came here to give his experience, and 
he is giving it. If in giving his experience he is required to 
sit nt n desk, give up all he has in the world, he ought not to 
be condemned for it. 

Mr. FOSTER. He will not be condemned for it and should 
not be. He should be commended for giving to the Government 
the benefit of his knowledge with much less pay than he had 
been receiving in civil life. I also agree that there are many 
of these young men who may be in the service now who will 
later be sent to France te do this technical work for the Gov- 
ernment, but it seems to me that men who never expect to do 
anything but clerical work and have no other knowledge could 
serve just as well without being made officers. 

Mr. LITTLE. The men I referred to did not come here with 
any technical knowledge. I happen to have in mind a man who 
came here because he was out of a job, and he got a good job 
in the department as an officer at a good salary. He did not 
bring any technical knowledge, and very few I have observed 
down there did bring any technical knowledge. They are just 
a lot of good fellows, good men, that got jobs. I have no objec- 
tion to it. It seems te me that West Point and the Naval 
Academy, however, ought to be able to turn out enough of these 
people to handle these technical jobs without going out inte 
civil life. Is it possible that we have to go to the other colleges 
to get our technical information for the War and Navy De- 


ts. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. I promised first to yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. KEARNS]. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I think the class of men that 
the gentleman from Illinois, Dr. Foster, referred to were the 
clerks—— 

Mr. FOSTER. Purely clerks. 

Mr. KEARNS. That have been clerks in the War and Navy 
Departments for the last 10 or 12 years. I happen to know of 
two or three instances where boys—one of them in the Navy 
Department, two others in the War Department—had been 
working on salaries of $1,000 or $1,200 a year for the last three 
or four years in these departments, but when this war was 
declared were commissioned as first lieutenants. ‘The work 
they do now is no different at all from the work they were 
doing before. They are working at the same character of em- 
ployment, and the only difference is in the amount of salary 
that they receive now and the clothes that they wear. They are 
dressed in the uniform of fhe Army or the Navy and their pay 
has been increased to that of a first lieutenant or captain, and 
they are doing the same kind of work that they have been doing 
ever since they haye had their positions, which has been now 
four or five years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has again expired. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHATRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman still yields 
to me? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. What I want to know is how these clerks got 
into these uniforms and the consequent increases of salary that 
go with the uniform. ‘There are other clerks working down 
there at the same jobs they had who went in, possibly, at the 
same time and at the same salary of $1,000 or $1,200 a year. 
Seme of the clerks get a uniform and a title and an increase of 
salary, which eliminates them from any other kind of military 
duty, while the clerk working alongside, getting the same 
salary, is still subject to military service elsewhere. I would 
like to know how these fortunate clerks got their appointments. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I want to say this before some- 
body else asks me another question that is longer than my speech, 
that the principal business of the American Army is to win the 
This war is not going to be won in Washington, and 
gentlemen better get over that idea if they have it at all, It is 
going to be won on the firing line. As far as I am concerned, 
I would like to see an order made to-morrow that every man 
with a uniform on in Washington be sent to the front, where 
they ought to be. This is not the place for soldiers. I see a 
vast army of men running around with pretty uniforms and 
spurs. They are needed elsewhere. I said nothing so long as 
they stuck to uniforms, but when a man gets such a martial 
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spirit that a clerk down in a department has got to wear spurs, 
I think it is time to send him to the firing line. He is entirely 
too bold and brave a man to be kept here in Washington. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Justa moment. I will be through in a minute. 
I do not say this in any unkind spirit, but this war has become 
a tremendous enterprise, and every man who can shoot ought 
to be where he can do so. The first instruction I ever got in the 
service that I had, from a Regular Army officer, after he had 
looked at my skirmish line of 1,000 men which I took out to 
show him at Camp Merritt, in San Francisco, was to the effect 
that I had too many men behind the firing line, too many ser- 
geants and corporals, and that I had better put them in the 
firing line, as I had too many sergeants and corporals for the 
number of privates I had. They should all be put on the firing 
line, where they can shoot. If these fellows are clerks, let them 
take off their uniforms. If they are clerks, let them quit wear- 
ing spurs and ruining the ladies’ dresses at the hotel dances. 
If they are soldiers, for God’s sake send them to the front, 
where they can fight for their country like the other brave fel- 
lows over there. If they are civilians, let them so dress, We 
must get our eye on the ball. 

Gentlemen, no man ever learned to be a soldier or a sailor 
in a department. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, my friend from Kansas [Mr. 
Lirrie] asked a question a moment ago as to why Annapolis 
and West Point could not turn out a sufficient number of of- 
ficers to take these men’s places. The great need in the Navy 
at the present time is for line officers for active sea duty. We 
have not enough for our ships, let alone putting them in the de- 
partments. My friend must realize that the work these men 
are doing is of vital importance behind the lines, as vital as if 
they were at the front. They are highly skilled men, and I 
know the Navy Department greatly appreciates their services. 
One reason why they wear the uniform is as a matter of dis- 
cipline. I found from close investigation that it was the opinion 
of those in the department that these men are under better 
discipline if they have the uniform than if they have not, and 
they are just as patriotic, just as enthusiastic about winning the 
war in these departments, wearing the uniform, as they would 
be wearing those uniforms at the front. 

Mr. LITTLE. Then, for God's sake let them go to the front 
and give them a chance to fight. There is no discipline neces- 
sary for a man to walk from his hotel down to the depart- 
ment and back. Discipline the gentleman has in mind is to 
handle large bodies of men in large bodies. There was sound of 
revelry by night at Brussels, but Waterloo was only a mile or 
two away. The strength of this great giant Republic must not 
be wasted on half immaterial things. Every nerve should be 
strained to get fighting men on the firing line. This war is not 
to be won by men laying their jawbones on the altar of their 
country, who never did or would respond to the bugle call. 
Samson was the only man who ever licked anybody with such a 
weapon. The battle will not be fought on rostrums or at desks 
by civilians in Army clothes or by rhetoricals. This is a sol- 
dier’s war. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know what the 
gentleman thinks of an order that has been promulgated that 
no person from civil life can get a commission under the Gov- 
ernment. Now, if this is to be the rule, how will you fill posi- 
tions of which you are speaking if all these men are taken out of 
the department and sent to the war front? 

Mr. LITTLE. Fill them with other clerks who do not wear 
uniforms. ‘ ; 

Mr. ROSH, Is the gentleman opposed to having commissions 
given to men in civil life who are specially qualified for the work 
required of them? 

Mr. LITTLE. No; but why should men have a commission to 
sit at a desk at the War Department just the same as officers 
who command men? That is what an officer is for; not to sit 
at a desk. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 


pired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr, Chairman, the logic of the 
position of the gentleman from Kansas is just this: He would 
send all officers and all soldiers to the firing line, as he says, 
and have them absolutely at the mercy of a lot of civilians in 
the department who know nothing about war here, but who are 
charged with its administration. f 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, I will. 

Mr. LITTLE. Does not the gentleman realize the people I am 
talking about are nothing but civilians down here who are 
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wearing uniforms and know nothing about war? ‘That is the 
kind I am talking about. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman made the state 
ment they should be sent to the front, and that those places 
in the War Department ought to be filled entirely by civilians. 
Now, as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEen] said, those 
men are brought here and given commissions because they 
possess technical and expert knowledge about various subjects, 
men who understand saddlery, men who understand metals 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think I can cite him to concrete cases where 
persons on the House pay roll, appointed by Members, were 
given commissions down in the War Department as first and 
second lieutenants, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If that was true I venture 

Mr. HAMLIN. I know it is true. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the gentleman states it Is a fact 
of his own knowledge, I also know it is true, but I will say to 
the gentleman that I venture the assertion that in those cases 
they were required to go through the training camp—— 

Mr. HAMLIN. No, not at all; that is exactly the point. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee (continuing). Before they could 
get a commission, or to stand the prescribed examination. 

Mr. HAMLIN. No; that is exactly my complaint. They go 
down there and without going through camp training or any 
kind of preparation, except a little conference, perhaps, which 
they may have with some official in the department, they are 
given a commission, putting them on an equal rank with the 
boys who went through three months of intense, hard training, 
and I say that it is not right. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not know anything of the 
individual cases to which the gentleman referred, but I happen 
to know that the secretary of a very prominent, influential 
Member of this House went through three months’ hard train- 
ing and did not get his commission except as a result of the 
training that he received in the training camp at Fort Myer. 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. KEARNS. The only complaint that is being made here, I 
will say to the chairman, is this: That there have been a lot of 
clerks—I do not know how many, possibly hundreds of them— 
who have been acting as clerks in the War Department and 
Navy Department in Washington, and immediately when war 
was declared lost their identity as clerks and they were put into 
a uniform and were called officers and now get an officer's pay. 
That is the complaint that is being made here. It is not about 
some men who have come here from Chicago or New York, who 
have given up positions where they were making $50,000 a year 
to come here; it is not that class of persons complained about at 
all. Many of this latter class are doing much useful and patri- 
otic work. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Does the gentleman know any spe- 
cific case where clerks in a department have been granted com- 
missions without the necessity of taking the training prescribed 
in a training camp or standing an examination? 

Mr. KEARNS. Absolutely so. - 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Does the gentleman know any of 
such cases? 

Mr. KEARNS. I know three cases personally—I know this. 
I know further I was in the habit of going to the War Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department before this war was declared, 
and in a very few weeks after—their faces there were not 
missed—the same clerks you had seen sitting at their desks 
were at the same places, doing the same kind of work, and they 
were dressed in a uniform and I suppose getting a lieutenant’s or 
captain’s pay. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And every one, I will say to the 
gentleman, is subject to orders to be called to active duty at any 
time. 

Mr. KEARNS. They ought not to be subject to call, because 
they are not competent, because they have never had any expe- 
rience. They have not had any military training, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Let me say this to the gentleman: 
I venture this assertion, and I make the assertion upon a general 
statement made by a prominent officer of the War Department, 
that in the cases to which the gentleman refers those clerks are 
not drawing pay as officers. They are probably on the reserve 
list and are now receiving the compensation they received as 
civilian clerks, and when necessity arises for their being called 
to active duty then they will receive the pay of an officer and be 
placed upon the active list. 

Mr. KEARNS. I do not want to be inaccurate—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired, 
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Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I want to make a correction there if I am in error, 
because I do not want it to appear that I made any false or care- 
less statement. I said I know this to be true. I know they are 
there; I know they wear uniforms; I know they have had no 
military training and that they do the same work that they did 
as clerks before the war; but I have no means of knowing what 
salary they are drawing, and I would not stand here and say 
that they are drawing the salary of officers when I do not know 
what salary they are getting; but I do know that they have been 
dressed in uniforms, and that they are captains or first lieu- 
tenants, as disclosed by their shoulder straps or insignia; but 
I have been told that they now draw these officers’ salaries. 

I can not, of my own knowledge, say what salary they are 
getting. I do know that the other part of the statement is 
absolutely true. 

Mr. FOSTER. If the gentleman will yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. Certainly. 

Mr. FOSTER. As I understand the gentleman, and 1 fully 
agree with him on this point, I think it is no complaint against 


the kind of men that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] 


spoke of, who have technical knowledge, and who have come here 
and given up their business to serve for practically nothing, 
and who are rendering valuable services to the Government— 
meny of them, Those are not the men we have been talking 
about. 

Mr. KEARNS. Not at all. 

Mr. FOSTER. And what I wanted to find out was if these 
men who were here expected to be assigned to work in the 
Army later on or whether they were simply clerical men who 
expected to stay here; not men of technical knowledge, not men 
who know about matters of the Quartermaster Corps, not men 
who know anything about the Ordnance Department, but men 
who are simply doing the clerical work. What is to become of 
them and why is it necessary to put a uniform on them? 

Mr. MADDEN. All of these men are begging to go to the 
front, I will say. 

Mr. LITTLE. Oh, no. 

Mr. KEARNS. That is the character of men about whom 
this complaint is being made this afternoon, and it is not the 
class of men as referred to by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mappen] a short while ago. We are merely talking about these 
clerks in the departments that have been promoted to lieutenants 
and captains, when they are doing identically the same character 
of work that they have been doing ever since they have held 
their positions in Washington. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The gentleman asked a while ago whether the 
pay they received was the pay of the rank which they were 
given in the Army. 

Mr. KEARNS. I do not know. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I have one man in mind whom I know went 
from a position under this House. He was not even a clerk 
here. He went down to the War Department and was given a 
commission, put on the uniform and insignia of his rank, and 
went into the employ of the Government as a full-fledged officer. 
Now, unquestionably he draws the pay of the rank given him, 
He did not know anything about military matters, and could 
not be ordered to the front to take charge of men, as it would 
be criminal to put that kind of man in charge of men to com- 
mand them. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I was speaking to a naval 
officer the other day, and in the office there were 1S clerks, and 
17 of them were ordinary clerks wearing the uniform of the 
seamen in the Navy. One was a young woman, who did not 
wear the uniform, but was a clerk the same as the rest. There 
are 17 alleged private seamen. They tell us they need officers 
for the Navy and they need seamen, too. There is where they 
could get 17 of them, and I would refer my friend from New 
York to that place, although I do not want to give the boys 
away. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman permit me just a moment? 
I want to say to my friend from Kansas [Mr. Lirrre] that at 
the present time the Navy needs officers, but they have stopped 
enlisting seamen, because we do not need any more seamen. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to strike out the 
last word. I would like to finish this thing. I could suggest 
to the gentleman that there are a lot of chief petty officers in 
the Navy that were employees of the City National Bank of 
New York, that were appointed down here to hold clerical jobs. 
I am told we have nearly twice the clerical force London has, 
and their army three times as great as ours. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After n pause.] The Chair hears none. 


Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I want to say in response 
to a question asked by the gentleman from Ohio in reference 
to pay, that these commissioned officers here in town in this 
“safety-first ” brigade draw not only the pay of an officer of 
equal rank who is out with the soldiers, but in addition to that 
they draw commutation for quarters and for light and heat. 
For instance, take a second lieutenant—I mean a real lieu- 
tenant—who is with the Army, he gets about $140, I think it is, 
or $141, a month as salary. Now, take a second lieutenant here 
in Washington City, who did not have to go to the training 
camp to get his commission, but was commissioned and assigned 
to duty here in Washington, and he gets $141 plus about $32. 
And as soon as you take him out of Washington City, out of 
this perfectly safe billet, and send him off with the troops 
which is not going to happen with many of these, in my opinion, 
in spite of their desire to go to the front, as suggested by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappren]—as soon as he is put 
in the Army to render service as a real soldier his salary is 
reduced. 

A second lieutenant, $32; a first lieutenant, still more; and a 
captain, still more, and so forth. Of course, nobody thinks 
that is right. Now, I believe there is an injustice—— 

Mr. FESS. Why is it done? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. It was the law before the war came on 
that when an oflicer was taken away from his command and sent 
to Washington they allowed him, if second lieutenant, as I re- 
eall, $12 each for two rooms, plus commutation for heat and 
light; a first lieutenant, three rooms, and a captain four rooms, 
and so on up. We find ourselves now with just as many com- 
missioned officers away from the troops as with the troops; 
that is, out of 125,000, approximately, of commissioned officers 
about 62,000, approximately, are staff officers; that is, like 
the young men you see here in Washington, many of them, I was 
about to say most of them, majors. I tremble sometimes for 
the Kaiser when I think what will happen to him when all of 
these innumerable majors we see in town are sent across and 
turned loose on him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LITTLE. That is what I want to do. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The gentleman evidently intends to pros- 
ecute a campaign of frightfulness. [Laughter.] 

There is no justification for it, and none can be had. There 
are about 62,000 commissioned officers, staff officers, and there 
are only about 62,000 line officers, that is approximately true, 
as I understand it, with the troops in France and in the can- 
tonments. I have been told that it was stated on high authority 
that the reason that many of these gentlemen were given these 
staff commissions was because they would accept positions here 
in Washington if they were commissioned as officers of the 
various grade, at less pay than they could be had if they were 
not commisioned into the Army and permitted to wear the uni- 
form of the rank that was given to them. 

Now, I think that undoubtedly when the proper time comes 
this House will correct this, and will see to it that the men 
with the troops are paid as much as the men who are assigned 
to duty here in Washington of equal rank and that they alone 
will be permitted to wear the uniform. I am not questioning 
the patriotism of these young men here, nor the efficiency of 
the service they are rendering. I sometimes question, however, 
the fact that they are real soldiers. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. They are rendering just as good service 
as I am to the Government or as many other people in the Food 
Administration or in the Fuel Administration or in any other 
administration. They are rendering eflicient and effective serv- 
ice, I may admit. I am not questioning that. But they are 
not soldiers, and certainly they are not entitled to draw more 
pay from the Government as lieutenants and captains and 
majors than men of equal rank who are in the Army. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. If I have time, I will yield. 

Mr. BORLAND. I just want to ask the gentleman if he is 
advocating the doing away with this commutation of quartet 
and the special allowances? If he is, I think I am quite in 
agreement with him. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The thing I have in mind is that if we 
make a distinction and give commutation to one man and with- 
hold it from another, it should be given to the soldier with the 
troops, and it should be taken away from those assigned to 
billets in this city. 

Mr. BORLAND. We have it in the foreign service. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. If there is any distinction, it should be 
in favor of the soldier with the troops, ’ 

Mr. BORLAND. It seems to me the gentleman is right about 
taking that commutation away in the case of officers who are on 
detail. 
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Mr. Chairman, I move a pro forma amendment 


Mr. TILSON. 
to strike out the last two words. As a member of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, it seems to me it might be well for 
me to say just a word along this line. 

The situation is very much as the gentleman from Mississippi 
IMr. Humprreys] has just stated it. In other words, while 
he has made a somewhat humorous statement, still I can not say 
that he has not made a quite accurate statement of the situa- 
tion as it stands. By a construction of the law that was passed 
many years ago for a good purpose it has come about that an 
Army officer here in Washington or elsewhere not with troops 
draws the same pay as in the field, and in addition to that he 
draws his commutation for quarters. If an officer here in 
Washington is transferred out to Camp Meade, he leaves his 
family here in Washington or somewhere else, as he must, for 
he can not take them with him to the camp, and he loses his 
commutation of quarters on the theory that he is furnished quar- 
ters in the field, which consist of a tent or a cubby hole in an 
officers’ barracks. At any rate, he loses his commutation of 
quarters, 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
to me just for a moment? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. He is supplied quarters when he is with 
the troops in theory, or given a tent. When he is in Washing- 
ton City he has two, three, four, five, or six rooms, according to 
his rank, on the theory that he needs those to take care of his 
family. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Now, when he goes to his troops there 
is 2 pronao whatever made for his family. 

. TILSON. That is just what I was 5 to say. The 
Ker ee has stated it aceurately. 

Now, that is not right. It ought to be corrected. The com- 
mittee of which I am a member is now considering a bill which 
it is believed will correct it. 

There are three plans that have been proposed. One is to 
cut off all commutation of quarters and put every officer on the 
same level in this regard, wherever he may be. Another is to 
give every officer commutation of quarters, wherever he may 
be, in the city, in the field, or anywhere else; that is, give all 
officers either the actual quarters for themselves and their 
families in a post where there are proper quarters erected for 
them, or give them commutation of quarters. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Why does the gentleman make a distinction 
between the officer and the enlisted man? If the officer should 
have commutation of quarters for his family, why should not the 
enlisted man? 

Mr. TILSON. The enlisted man does have commutation, and 
comparatively high commutation. 

Mr. RUCKER. For his family? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. He has commutation that will take care 
-of his family in a way. 

Mr. RUCKER, That is interesting, and I confess I am igno- 
rant of it. As I understand it, the enlisted man’s compensation 
or pay is $80 a month. 

Mr. TILSON. Itis. But suppose a man is sent in from Camp 
Meade to do some work in Washington. His pay at Camp Meade 
is $30 a month. In Washington it is about $80 a month, in all. 
The commutation puts it up. The enlisted man is not specially 
militated against as compared with the officer. It is the officer 
In the field who is discriminated against as compared with offi- 
cers not with troops. 

Mr. RUCKER. I did not know that the enlisted man had 
those allowances. 

Mr. TILSON. I was stating the different plans that had been 
proposed by different individuals to correct this injustice. Some 
propose dispensing with commutation entirely. It is thought 
that would not be well in time of war, and that when the enlisted 
man’s pay has been increased it would not do to lessen the com- 
mutation and thereby the compensation of the officers. Still, I 
say, there are those in favor of abolishing it altogether. Still 
others favor making a distinction in favor of the officer who has 
a family. If a man has a wife and children, so much in the 
way of quarters or commutation should be provided for them: 
while if a man is without a family, none would be provided if 
this plan were adopted. AN these things have been and are 
being considered, as the committee now has a bill on that subject 
under consideration. When the bill comes before the House you 
will have in mind the different plans proposed to meet the injus- 
ae and be prepared to aid in its correction. 

NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
a TILSON. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from California. 


Mr. NOLAN. A discussion took place a while ago on the 
indiscriminate issuance of commissions to men who were not 
doing actual military service. I have this in mind—the Army 
transport service in connection with the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment. Prior to the war the superintendent of the Army 
transport dock at San Francisco was superintending engineer 
with civilian employees. That is one instance. ‘Then you go 
inte the Signal Corps, and you find that commissions have been 
issued to timber cruisers and loggers and other men engaged in 
the production of spruce timber for aviation work. 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman object to it? 

Mr. NOLAN. I was wanting to know if your committee had 
under consideration an idea of keeping those men as civilians 
and giving them proper compensation and if it was necessary 
to issue commissions te men who are not actually identified in 
the fighting branch of the service? If it is good in time of 
peace to have those men as civilian employees, is there any 
ee reason why they should be commissioned in time of 
war 

Mr. TILSON. 
of that question. 

The 


There are a good many reasons on both sides 


CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman be extended five minutes. I want to ask him a 
question. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I want to ask him a question, too, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Reserving the right to object, 
which I am not going to do, this discussion is all out of order. 
There is nothing in this bill bearing on commissioned oflicers 
or having anything to do with the subject under diseussien. I 
am not going to object to this, but I do ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in five minutes. 

Mr. TILSON. I shall not use any time except to answer 
questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. KEARNS. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I shall have to insist on the point 
of order that the discussion be confined to the subject matter 
of the bill. We are frittering away the whole afternoon in dis- 
cussing something that ought to be discussed in consideration of 


Reserving the right to a I should like 

to have one minute to ask the chairman of the committee a 
question. I want to get some information on this subject. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I must say to the gentleman that 

I do not profess to have the information which the gentleman 

wants, unless it has something to do with the subject matter - 


of this bill. 
It has everything to do with the subject mat- 


Mr. KEARNS. 
ter of this bill. 

Mr. TILSON. I am not asking any more time, but I am at 
the service of Members if I can answer any questions. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I have no objection to the gentle- 
man having five minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Reserving the right to object, I 
understand there is a portion of this bill which relates to com- 
mutation of officers’ quarters. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Not in this bill. It is in the mili- 
tary bill. There is nothing in this bill having to do with this 
subject matter. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield a moment? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not understand that I have been granted 
the time to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. No action was taken by the committee. 
There was a reservation of objection made. 

Mr. LONERGAN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Trzson] be permitted to address the 
committee for an additional five minutes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I ask that my request be submitted, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Brrws] asks unanimous consent that debate on this paragraph 
and all amendments thereto close at the expiration of five min- 
utes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will first submit the request of 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Lonergan] which is that 
his colleague [Mr. Tmson] may have five minutes to address 
the committee. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut Mr. 
Tr.son] Is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HASTINGS. We appreciate that the gentleman has had 
n great deal to do with military matters and is a member of the 
Military Affairs Committee, and has special knowledge with 
reference to that matter. Let me say to him that I have had a 
good deal of complaint from officers out in the feld that they can 
not buy their clothing through the Quartermaster Department 
but that they have to buy it through private individuals, and 
that an overcoat costs them four or five times as much as it 
would if they were permitted to buy it through the Quarter- 
master's Department, and that a uniform costs three or four or 
five times as much as it would if they could buy it through the 
Quartermaster Department, and other things in proportion. I 
want to ask the gentleman if the Military Committee is consid- 
ering a bill that will give any relief to these officers in the field, 
so as to permit them to buy uniforms and overcoats and things 
of that kind through the Quartermaster Department. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, so far as I know, there is no 
law forbidding officers to buy their clothes through the Quar- 
termaster’s Department. I can speak somewhat from personal 
experience, for during a service in 1916 of five months in the 
field I think I bought from the Quartermaster’s Department 
everything I needed that the Quartermaster’s Department had. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Has the gentleman the same information 
I have, that they are not permitted to do that now? 

Mr. TILSON. As I understand, there has been a lack of 
quartermaster's supplies, and chat they have been issued first 
to the enlisted men, just as they should be. As a matter of 
fact, there are a number of things that an officer wears that are 
not sold by the Quartermaster’s Department at all. The Quar- 
termaster's Department does not have them on hand. For in- 
stance, those parts of officers’ uniforms which differ from the 
uniforms of enlisted men are not kept on sale by the Quarter- 
master’s Department at all, for, as you know, there is no pro- 
vision in law for paying for officers’ uniforms, except by the 
officer himself. , 

Mr. HAMLIN. Perhaps I may be able to give a little infor- 
mation to the gentleman from Oklahoma on that point. 

Mr. TILSON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I have received this information almost at 
first hand. I understand that, just as the gentleman from Con- 
necticut has stated, there is no regulation to prevent the pur- 
chase of these things through the Quartermaster’s Department. 

Mr. TILSON. I never heard of any. 

Mr. HAMLIN. A few days ago an officer told me there was 
none, but the trouble is that the Quartermaster’s Department 
does not have these things and can not get them. 

Mr. TILSON. That is correct; at least it has been so dur- 
ing the rapid expansion of the Army. 

Mr. HAMLIN, Because the privates must first be served. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Right there may I make an in- 
quiry of the gentleman? The gentleman says the Quarter- 
master’s Department can not get them. I understand the fault 
for the high cost of officers’ uniforms lies in the fact that the 
manufacturers of cloth put the price up about 300 per cent when 
the war started. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I have no doubt that is true, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is the sole cause of the 
trouble. If the retail tailor can buy cloth, of course the Quar- 
termuster’s Department can buy it. 

Mr. TILSON. After all, the cloth is not the chief cost, any 
more than it is in the suit of clothes which the gentleman has 
on this minute. The cost of the cloth as sold by the manu- 
facturer is a very small proportion of what he paid for that 
suit. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman is not correctly 
informed about that as far as the officers’ uniforms are con- 
cerned, for the cloth is so enormously high that it has come to 
be a serious element. It is a scandal. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I know that there is a great difference in 
the cost between the charge for uniforms through the Quarter- 
master’s Department and the private store. My son is an officer 
in the Army, and 1 went with him when he bought an overcoat 
down town. For a coat that he could buy at the Quarter- 
master’s Department, if they had it, for $20, he had to pay $50. 

Mr. TILSON. I have an overcoat that I wore occasionally 
while serving on the Mexican border two years ago that was 
made as an enlisted man’s coat. I bought it through the Quar- 
termaster’s Department and paid $22 for it. By slight changes 
it was made into an officer’s overcoat. As good an overcoat made 
hy a military tailor would have cost me twice as much, 


The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
and the Clerk will proceed with the reading of the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The services of skilled draftsinen and such other services as the 
Secretary of War may deem necessary 5 be employed only in the 
office of the Chief of Ordnance to carry inio effect the varlous appro- 
priations for the armament of fortifications and for the arming and 
equipping of tbe National Guard, to be paid from such appropriations, 
in addition to the amount speciñcally 8 for draftsmen in the 
Army Ordnance Bureau: ‘ovided, That the entire expenditures for 
this purpose for the fiscal rr 1919 shall not exceed $800,000, and the 
Secretary of War shall each year in the annual estimates report to Con- 
gress the number of persons so employed, their duties, and the amount 
paid to cach, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, that paragraph 
was read and debate closed on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk informs the Chair that the gen- 
tleman is mistaken. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
LITTLE] asked about the $800,000 appropriation in it. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to take this occasion to discuss the question of 
officers’ uniforms. z 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Oh, I hope the gentleman will not 
start a discussion on officers’ uniforms, for it has absolutely 
nothing to do with this bill. This is for clerical services in the 
department. 

Mr. KEARNS. If it has nothing to do with it, I want to ask 
the gentleman a question about the bill. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I would be glad to allow the gen- 
tleman to talk about uniforms if I could have a guaranty that 
it would not start a general discussion. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the discussion on the uniforms be confined to five minutes and 
that the gentleman from Ohio be allowed to use the five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanl- 
mous consent that this discussion on uniforms be confined to five 
minutes and that the gentleman from Ohio be allowed to use 
the five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, through the kindness of the 
gentleman from Illinois I will proceed to discuss the question 
of uniforms for officers in the Army. Prior to the declaration 
of war officers could get through the Quartermaster Depart- 
ment uniforms at cost to the Government. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The gentleman only refers to the cloth? 

Mr. KEARNS. No; many officers have told me the uniforms 
were obtainable. Uniforms that at one time could be had for 
$20 through the Quartermaster Department are now costing 
at cantonments from $60 to $90, as testified to by numerous 
officers. 

I have a letter which I received from a young officer now lo- 
cated at Camp Sheridan, in Alabama, who says that the same 
uniform that could be bought by a lieutenant for $20 at the be- 
ginning of the war now costs $60 te $90 at Camp Sheridan, 
They are required to go out to the various merchant tailors in 
the city and buy the uniforms at exorbitant prices, 

The city council of Montgomery, since the location of the 
cantonment there, I am told on authority that I believe is re- 
liable, has passed an ordinance requiring the payment of an 
exorbitant amount of money by way of a license fee by any 
tailor who comes into that town and sets up a tailor shop after 
the passage of the ordinance. That is done so that the tailors 
in Montgomery, Ala., can continue to pick the pockets of the 
officers located in that cantonment. Even the city council 
seems to fear any newcomer might refuse to join the trust 
organized by the old profiteering gang. It seems to me that 
if the Committee on Military Affairs is at this time getting up 
a bill to regulate conditions prevalent in the Army, it ought to 
have a clause in it providing that the officers can buy at cost 
to the Government their uniforms, because I want to say that 
there are by far too many people in the United States, where 
there is a cantonment located, as far as my advice goes, who are 
busily engaged every day, not only in picking the pockets of the 
aes but of every man who wears the uniform of the United 

tates. 

I was told that an officer—I am not going to disclose his name 
or cantonment—was in a store when 8 or 10 privates entered to 
purchase some article that all the soldiers need and which 
on the market was worth about 10 cents. When the company 
of soldiers went into this store they were asked by the clerk 
a dollar for the article. There was only one clerk in the store 
and the officer took him in the back part, engaged him in con- 
versation, and I suspect gave orders to the men to help them- 
selves. However this may be, they got what they wanted, and 
I am told paid nothing for it. If the officer gave such an order 
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I think he ought to be ings pects for it by all patriotic and 
honest and honorable men. [Laughter.] 

When any man or any merchant in 7 — United States will take 
advantage of the men who are wearing the uniform of their 
country, these boys that are soon to go to France fighting that 
man’s battles, and fighting yours and mine, when these mer- 
chants undertake to pick the peekets and rob these men who are 
going to fight for their homes, I think it is time that somebody 


interfered. [Applause.] 
The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio lias 
expired, 


The Clerk read as follows: 

For rent of bulllings in the District of Columbia for the use of the 
War Department, $75,000. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr, Chairman, I moye to strike 
out the last word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the 
committee a question, ‘This is an item for rent of buildings in 
the District of Columbia for the use of the War Department, 
$75,000. Is that an increase over the amount heretofore car- 
ried in the bill? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is what I thought. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Then, I will state further, that 
the pending deficiency bill carries about $250,000. That is now 


pending in the Senate. 
Which would be about $240,000 


No; it is a decrease of $10,500. 


Mr. MILLER. of Minnesota. 
increase. If this bill carries $75,000, a reduction of $10,500 
over that which has heretofore been carried, and the deficiency 
bill carries an appropriaton of $250,000; there would be a net 
increase of $240,000. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. In that bill; but a very consider- 
able decrease in this bill for the next fiscal year. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. What I am trying to get at is 
this: Is there any portion of the $250,000 or the $75,000 being 
expended for buildings that ought to be permanently owned and 
occupied by the War Department, or is it all for Tenpera 
quarters during the war? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. These are for rented quarters ih 
various parts of the city. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
be needed? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That will depend on whatever 
force is needed. I take it that if the building program in the 
deficiency bill, which was adopted by the House, goes through, 
that practically all of the space required by both the Wur and 
the Navy Departments: will be supplied in these temporary 
buildings to be erected in Potomac Park. 

Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. When the war is over they will 
be torn down, of course? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is the general understand- 
ing. ; 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am informed a rule is soon to 
be brought in, when this bill is concluded, to make it in order 
to pass a bill for the acquisition of the old Arlington Hotel site 
and the completion of a building thereon for the use of the 
Navy Department. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The Treasury Department. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I have heard it both for the 
Treasury and for the Navy Department. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. My understanding is that it is 
for the War-Risk Bureau and the Internal-Revenue Office. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Of course, that is: not in har- 
mony with the Fine Arts Commission and is not in harmony 
with any plan for beautifying Washington, not in harmony with. 
anything commonly decent in the matter of public buildings. 
It is a temporizing and reaching out and taking hold of buildings 
for temporary purposes, and that is practically all it is. I was 
wondering if there is a sentiment in the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the same kind that apparently has actuated the 
committee that is going to bring in that rule? I think it will 
be a standing disgrace to Congress if we construct. a patch- 
work of buildings like that throughout the city. 

Mr. BORLAND. These parties seemed to have a site for 

sale. That seems to be the idea. 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. And at a price about three 
times as much as it was sold for originally. 
take up further time here, but it seems to me this is a matter 
of the deepest concern, and if it is the disposition to bring in 
bills to construct some sort of permanent buildings for the Navy 
Department and the War Department, and this measure hav- 
ing come in for the Treasury Department, where are we going 
to stop? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Of course, the gentleman under- 
stands that the buildings authorized in the deficiency bill are 
purely temporary in character? 


Whew the war is over will they 


I do not want to: 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, 
to that. z 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And the Arlington site; which I 
understand has been recommended by the Committee on Publie 
Buildings and Grounds, is for permanent use by. tlie Government. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, Can the gentleman inform us 
whether it is the disposition of his committee to support that 
proposition ? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
Appropriations. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Is there in the gentleman's mind 
any reason why the Treasury. Department can not be accommo- 
dated by temporary. structures as well as the War Department? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That would be entirely possible, 
if it is thouglit feasible. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Office of the Secretary: Secretar, 


That is all right, and I agree 


It is not before the Committee on 


ee the Navy, $12,000; Assistant 

Secretary, $5,000; chief clerk, 83. private 3 to Secretary, 
2,500 ; clerk to Secretary, 332505 private secretary to Assistant 
ecretary, $2,400; clerk fo Assistant Secreta + $2,000; disbursing 
clerk, $2. 250; appointment clerk, 2 000; estimate clerk, $1,800; 
stenographers 1 1.800, 1 $1,200, 1 $1,000: cle 9 of class 

of class 3, 5 of class 2. 5 of class 1, 1 $1,100, 6 at 1. weird — 1 

$900; 3 copyists; carpenter, $900; 4 messengers; 4 a 

görs; 4 laborers; 5 boys—4 at $600 each, 1* 7420. 1 5400. 1 

$360; in all, $82,860. 


Mr.. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and T do so for the purpose of making an inquiry of the 
chairman of the committee, if he will permit. Was there any 
testimony before the committee in regard to an extra Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy? I know that matter has been discussed, 
and I was wondering whether any appeal had been made for an 
increase there. 

Mr, BYRNS of ‘Tennessee. No; no such suggestion was made 


to the committee. 


Mr. HICKS. I would like to ask one other question with 
respect to the next item. I understand that in the War Depart- 
ment about 9,000 temporary employees have been arranged for. 


+ About how many does this item provide for, roughly? 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. While that information is being 
looked up; I will say to the gentleman that, as he knows, there 
is hardly an office in the Navy that has not a great number of 
yeomen in it 

Mr. HICKS, Yes; I know. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Who perform clerical services. I 
think there are some of those bureaus down there that have as 
many as 200 of these yeomen, 

Mr. HICKS. Yes; I was just wondering about how many 
extra temporary employees are carried in this bill in its entirety. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I shall endeavor to get the gentle- 
man the information, if I can put my hands on it. 

Mr. HICKS. I do not want the gentleman to take the time if 
he has not it there, as I do not want to unduly interrupt the 
reading of the bill. 

Mr.. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will furnish it to the gentleman. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment I would like to ask the chairman of the committee, 
in view of the fact that this bill is almost entirely confined to 
work here in the District of Columbia 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Altogether, so far as these partic- 
ular departments are concerned. 

Mr. FESS. I noticed in the paper this morning that at least 
30,000 new people will come to the city within the next few 
months to satisfy the demands of the various departments, and 
we all know that already so many have come that the question 
of lodging them has come to be quite serious. We have not yet 
any law providing for extra housing facilities here in the Dis- 
trict, have we? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Not for the lodging of employees 
of the Government, no; but there is a bill, I understand, which 
has-been introduced and which is before the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds providing for $50,000,000 for hous- 
ing—no, I beg the gentleman's pardon, that, I believe, is in ref- 
erence to shipyards. 

Mr. FESS. This House passed that, the shipyard bill, some 
time ago. 

Mr. STAFFORD.. I believe that bill has been reported favor- 
ably by the Committee on Public: Buildings and Grounds and is 
now on the calendar, 

Mr. FESS. Does that work a relief to the present congested 
eonditions, which will increase in the near future? That is, 
may we expect such expedition as will meet these increased 
demands? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That looks, as I understand, to a 
relief of the present congested conditions, and also anticipates 
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the future in so far as the housing of Government employees is 
concerned. 

Mr. FESS. I will say to my friend that in conversation with 
a gentleman only last night he said that he doubted whether 
there was a single vacant house in the Distriet of Columbia, and 
he also said that he was notified when his: lease would expire 
that it would be necessary for him to. vacate the house he now 
lives in or purchase it, and, I might say, he is a man in uniform, 
brought here by the Government at a greatly decreased salary 
over what he was receiving when he came, and he came as 
many another, simply as a matter of devotion to the Govern- 
ment. The reason I asked the present chairman was not so 
much the general housing proposition as whether the Navy item 
in this bill which we are now discussing was satisfied in accom- 
modations. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Well, they are no more satisfied 
than the other departments-I may say. 

In so far as these new clerical employees are coneerned, I 
agree with the gentteman it is a very serious question, and I 
think this Government must take the matter up in the future 
and do something to provide for these clerical employees. I 
do not think the trouble arises so much on aecount of the situa- 
tion in which eommissioned officers find themselves. It is the 
clerks who come here at these salaries of eleven and twelve hun- 
dred dollars, many of them girls, who. ought to. be looked after 
and provided with suitable and comfortable quarters. As the 
gentleman has just said, that seems to be something they can 
not secure here now on account of the great number who are 
coming here from day to day. 

Mr. FESS. If the commissioned officers are without quarters 
and thus em it goes without saying that quarters for 
the clerical force would be still more embarrassing to find. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Precisely. 

Mr. FESS. My concern is whether there is any legislation 
sufficiently speedy by which we can reach the present situation, 
which will be cumulative, according to our best information. 

Mr. BYENS cf Tennessee. Well, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Srarrorp] has just stated that the Committeee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds has reported 

Mr. STAFFORD. They have either reported or are consider- 
ing a dill for the housing of employees in the District of Colum- 
bia. I am not certain whether it has been reported or not. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will these clerks want to live: in barracks, 
even if we build them? 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will pardon me further, 
I believe it has been suggested by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriatious that to meet the pressing need that 
will arise as the months go by to house the elerks that are 
coming to the District of Columbia in such large numbers it 
would be feasible to erect buildings facing the Plaza, and after 
the war is ever and there is no further need of those buildings 
for housing the clerks they could be sold, to be utilized for 
hotel purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. FESS. I would ask for five more minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause. 
The Chair hears none: 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS.. I will. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does the gentleman from Ohio think that 
these clerks would be willing to live in burrack-like quarters 
that would be provided by the Federal Government, some very 
plain structure that would be simply a question of a roof over 
their heads? Does the gentleman think they would come and 
accept the service and payment under those conditions? 

Mr. FESS. I think there would be a great number who: are 
coming in connection with the war work, whieh must be merely 
temporary, who will be willing to accept such conditions as the 
emcrgeney demanded. I do not believe that the Government 
ought to go into the business of housing permanently without 
at least an exhausted investigation by commission er otherwise; 
but temporarily we have no choice, we are compelled to do 
something; it is quite apparent, and probably nothing better enn 
be done than a system of barracks, If the gentleman will per- 
mit, I would like to say it is my judgment that if the authorities 
of the Government would enter upon some definite policy to be of 
a permanent character, and go out in selected portions of the 
District and select additions where can be erected detached 
houses. with a little yard and garden spot, and then make ar- 
rangements to sell to the permanent clerks upon. the installment 
plan, something like the loan associations, and make the places 
seeessible, if necessary by the construction of transportation 
lines, it would be a real improvement on the part of the Govern- 
went, 
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: Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield in that par- 
ticular? 
Mr. FESS. I think that cam be done, and I would prefer that 


plan to housing in barracks for temporary purposes. However, 
I agree that such a plan would uot meet the immediate needs 
owing to the time it would take to make it. effective. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. That provision is in the bill providing 
for the housing of the Emergency Fleet Corporation employees. 
Mr. FESS. Detached houses and payments on easy. terms? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Making provision for the housing of the 
employees and to enable them to buy their homes upon. the in- 
stallment plan, with long-term payments and at a lew rate of 
interest. 

Mr. FESS. That is the important feature I had in mind. I 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrogp]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman should take into considera- 
tion in solving this problem that the Government is confronted 
with the need of providing facilities. for unmarried persons wha 
are not seeking dwelling houses, but quarters for lodging, I 
would suggest it would be far better to meet the pressing need 
for housing facilities for these clerks, most of them young 
women, who are coming to the District, and will come in the 
next six months, possibly to the number of 16,000, that there 
should be buildings erected on the order of the buildings in 
Chicago, New York, and in all the large cities, by the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, 

Mr. FHSS. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Supervised by some Government official; 
and that would provide for home life more or less on the order 
vf college dormitories. If the gentleman is acquainted with 
the dormitories at Smith College, or Wellesley, or Mount 
Holyoke, or Vassar, or Bryn Mawr, he has noticed that the 
quarters there would be a model for the Government to provide 
suitable quarters for these temporary employees that are coming 
here to. aid the Government in the war exigency, but not with 
the idea of making it their permanent home. It is to provide 
buildings, with many rooms, along the lines of dormitories, 
rather than separate homes, as suggested by the gentleman. 

Mr. FESS. What I had in mind about the separate homes 
was to give opportunity to those permanently employed here to 
secure their own homes upon payments that they could meet. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That would not meet the pressing need for 
the accommodation of those clerks that are coming and will 
come here at the rate of a thousand or more a month, We will 
be obliged to find accommodation for them if the werk of the 
Government is going to inerease. 

Mr. FESS. I agree with the gentleman, I would like to add 
in, this connection that I have never been faverable ef Govern- 
ment construction, such as I referred to a moment ago, and 
ordinarily I would still much prefer to leave it with private 
enterprise. But the present situation has been compelling in its 
results upon Government services. The immense demands 
placed upon housing facilities here by war requirements. enable 
the residents to demand their own prices and exact their own 
figures. Perhaps we should not find fault. But I am persuaded 
that the only way to reach the real estate requirements is for 
the Government to, take this step as a permanent policy. In 
that case I would prefer the character of house I mention. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, and wish to say something just along the line sug- 


gested by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 


The other Governments have done that very thing. In Eng- 
land, particularly, they have spent enormous sums, nearly a 
billion dollars so far, in providing houses and facili- 
ties and what they call the amenities that go with it. That is 
particularly true for the young women who are unmarried 
and who go away from home to those centers of activity where 
various materials are being manufactured for war purposes. 
They have these housing facilities, which are fairly comfort- 
able. They are chaperoned by some woman who is experienced 
in welfare work, with a large corps of assistants; and they 
make the employees not only comfortable, but make ‘them thor- 
oughly happy. They do net stop merely at building a house 
to- keep the rain off of them, as suggested by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BonL Axl, but they do a great deal more 
than that; and there is no reason why that ean net be done 
in this country just as it has been done abroad. There are 
many reasons why we might have difficulty in inducing a 
number of efficient clerks to come here, and if the war con- 
tinues we: will necessarily have to increase the proportion of 
female clerks in these establishments. Now, if we are to bring 
them away from their homes, it is the duty ef the Government 
to surround them with proper environment, 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HUMPHREYS. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. Could that plan of housing be consummated soon 
enough to meet the pressing needs now? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I think so. I do not see why it could 
not. I understand it is very likely there will be a general 
housing bill reported to this Congress shortly with that in 
view. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKS. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I want to say to the gentleman 
that I will supply him with the information about the estimated 
number of employees in the Navy Department. 

Mr. HICKS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The number of temporary em- 
ployees is in the neighborhod of 700. There are 1,339 reservists 
and a thousand on the regular force. In other words, there are 
8,000, including the regular force, the temporary force, and the 
reservists, exclusive of officers. 

Mr. HICKS. I thank the gentleman very much. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro forna amend- 
ment. I merely want to say a word in regard to the matter that 
my friend from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS] and my friend 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess] have brought up, the question of housing 
of Government employees in temporary quarters, 

While in England last fall I had occasion to observe the method 
empolyed there of housing unmarried women employees of the 
Government. It was at Gretna Green, where there are some 
20,000 people employed in the great explosives works. Ten thou- 
sand of them are women, a majority of whom are unmarried 
and without families. They have erected dormitories, which 
they call “cubicles,” one-story buildings, accommodating 96 
women each. The front part of the building, which was, I sup- 
pose 80 feet or 100 feet in length, had an assembly room where 
_the girls could meet socially. Then there was a room for the 
matron and one for the assistant matron, who look after the 
girls. There was a kitchen where the girls could be supplied 
with their simplest wants, like tea and possibly breakfast. They 
go out for their main meals to community dining rooms. Behind 
that large assembly hall, built at right angles to it, three one-story 
wings projected, and each one of these wings accommodates 32 
girls. They are built in the dormitory style, the partitions sepa- 
rating the little rooms or cubicles extending only part way to 
the ceiling, which allows free ventilation and light throughout 
the dormitory. These little cubicles are about 6 by 8 feet and 
are furnished with a bed, a little bureau, and a chair, and each 
is decorated according to the taste of the occupant. The matron 
told us that at first the girls, who, by the way, take care of their 
own rooms, did not decorate their walls. This was always true 
of the newcomer, but as they met other girls pictures, pillows, 
and knickknacks would appear. The roof was of tarred paper, 
and, as I remember, the siding consisted of ordinary siding 
boards nailed upright to the frames with cleats to keep the 
weather out, and the building was heated by coal stoves, as I 
recall. These cubicles were extremely comfortable and home- 
like, and they made a great impression upon all of us to see 
how expeditiously the housing problem was handled and how 
quickly the buildings could be erected and how many people 
were housed there in perfect comfort and contentment. I do 
not see why our Government can not do the same thing for our 
employees here. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For purchase and printing of nautical books, charts, and salling direc- 
tions; copperplates, steel plates, chart paper, packing boxes, chart port- 
folios, electrotyping copperplates, cleaning copperplates; tools, instru- 
ments, power, and materials for grevini engraving, and printing; ma- 
terials for and 5 charts; reduction of charts by photography; 
photolithographic charts for immediate use; transfer of photolithographic 
and other charts to copper; purchase of equipment for the 8 of 
plates used in making charts and for the storage of Hydrographic Office 
charts and publications; care and repairs to printing presses, furniture, 

truments, and tools, including the purchase of a hand press; extra 
drawing and engraving; translating from foreign languages; telegrams 
on public b ess; preparation of pilot charts and their supplements, 
and printing and ling same; purchase of data for charts and sailing 
directions and other nautical publications; books of reference and works 
and periodicals relating to hydrography, marine meteorology, navigation, 
surveying, oceanography, and terrestrial 3 and to other pro- 


fessional and technical subjects connected w the work of the Hydro- 
graphic Office, 890,000. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last’ 


word, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the reason for increasing this appro- 
priation threefold? It would seem as though this particular 
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activity of the Hydrographic Office would not be increased by 
reason of the war emergency to any such extent as that. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is on account of the very 
great increase in the number of ships. 

Mr. WALSH. In the number of ships in the Navy? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Ships in the Navy, and also in the 
merchant marine. This office furnishes navigation charts with- 
out cost to the Navy, Army transports, and Government vessels; 
and inasmuch as they are being increased in number to such a 
very great extent, it will require more money. 

Mr. WALSH. I was not aware that the merchant marine 
had been increased to any such extent as that, or that it would 
be during the coming year, nor that there had been any such 
great increase in the Navy. Of course, they have put to work 
a lot of these little scout patrols, but they do not all require’ 
many charts. 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. The ships which have been taken 
over by the Government, as the gentleman knows, represents a 
very great number. 

Mr. WALSH. But they all had to have charts before being 
taken over by the Navy in order to navigate. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. These charts have to be corrected 
from time to time. This item also involves an increased ex- 
penditure for copper plates and chart paper. There has been an 
increase of 30 or 40 per cent in the cost of chart paper. Then 
there has been great increase in the cost of necessary tools and, 
instruments. That is a considerable item. For instance, the 
Chief of the Hydrographic Office stated that he expected to 
expend $20,000 for tools and instruments this year and next 
year, as compared with an expenditure of $11,000 in 1917. 

Then, there is another fact that I will state to the gentleman: 
Formerly the office secured foreign charts from the British 
Admiralty; but that practice is not pursued now, and it be- 
comes necessary for the office to furnish those charts at its own 
expense. 

I repeat that these charts are furnished to the Navy and to 
the Army transports and all Government vessels free of charge. 
They are sold to private shipowners, but I do not know at what 
price, 

Mr. HICKS. If the gentleman will permit, I will say that 
those charts are sold to private shipowners at 50 cents apiece. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I thank the gentleman; and last 
year those sales amounted to $22,356.10. In peace times they 
would have been sold for $10,000, That shows a greater ac- 
tivity on the part of this office. 

Mr. WALSH. This does not include any contingent expenses, 
of course. There is a separate item for that? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This item is for the actual print- 
ing of the charts. It also includes purchase of chart paper, 
copper plates, tools of all kinds; in fact, all of the equipment, 
including a multitude of items. The gentleman will find all 
of them enumerated in the paragraph. I will state to the 
gentleman that Admiral Schroeder stated that the former 
supply of foreign charts was stopped during the war. He said: 

During the war that was stopped. We recelyed notice from the 
British Admiralty, which, of course, is a great pea gous nation, that 
they could not any longer furnish us with charts. p the time of 
the war the chart dealers in the seaports bought almost all their 
foreign charts from the British Admiralty and sold them. When we 
received word that the British Admiralty would not sell them any more 
charts, then we proceeded to make them ourselves. In the first half of 
1917 there were 207 new charts, not copies of charts, but 207 new charts 
prepared in our Hydrographic Office, and in the last half 455 new charts 
were 1 in order to supply the demand that had been supplied 
from the British Admiralty ore, 

Mr. WALSH. Were those charts of foreign waters? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They were. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent fot 
three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HICKS. I would like to make a statement in regard to 
this item which I think may be interesting to the House, al- 
though I am not sure whether the appropriation covers it or 
not. A short time ago I was in the office of the Geodetic Survey 
and was very much impressed with an invention which had 
been perfected by an employee of that office, developing a new 
device for deep-sea sounding. Of course, gentlemen know that 
the application of the principle of Lord Kelyin made it possible 
to take soundings at enormous depths without the actual meas- 
uring of the distance. A glass tube, coated on its inner surface 
and incased in a heavy weight, measures the sounding. The 
principle involved is the increase of water pressure with in- 


Is there objection to the gentleman’s 
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crease of depth; the distance which the water forces itself up 
into the tube, being translated into pressure, records the depth. 
By this method ships can take soundings without reducing their 


The employee in the Hydrographic Office developed a method 
whereby, instead of using the colored glass on which the water 
made its mark, and which was both expensive and liable to 
breakage, it was possible to measure the quantity of water that 
would force itself up into the tube. Of course, the greater the 
depth, with the resultant greater pressure of the water, the 
larger the amount of water which will force itself up into the 
tube. 

That invention was perfected, as I say, by an employee of 
this department, and I think that perhaps some of this money 
is going to be used in the perfection of that device. which will 
effect a great saving to the Navy of the United States and pro- 
duce a very valuabfe deep-sea device at less expense to mariners 
than those now on the market. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, referring to the augmented 
amount of money required in marine meteorology, on page 87, 
and terrestrial magnetism and oceanography, and so on, the 
condition of war makes it necessary, because the hazards and 
dangers to vessels on the ocean require a better charting of all 
these dangerous places, and our Government seems to have been 
called upon to do a good deal of that work, so that the increase 
to me is not strange. Indeed, it is strange that no greater in- 
crease has been occasioned by the war. That situation has 
been dealt with for about three years. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to my friend from 
Ohio that the U. S. S. Bear was wrecked on the coast of Cali- 
fornia because of the failure to chart a submarine valley in the 
ocean. The Government in that case suffered a loss of about 
a million dollars because of the lack of a proper chart. 

Mr. FESS. Is it not also because of the hazards of following 
defective charting that our vessels are required to take a new 
course? 

Mr. HICKS. If the gentleman will permit right there, the 
British Government provides what are called Blue Back Charts, 
and I think they have sold them privately at $3 apiece, whereas 
ours are sold at 50 cents apiece. The British charts are marked 
with red or yellow spots to designate lighthouses and lightships, 
thus making these aids to navigation more easily discernible. 
Ours have no distinguishing marks at all, but I think our charts 
are now considered to be at least the equal of the best charts in 
existence at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Naval Observatory: Astronomer, $2,800; 
0 "31,800 ; assistant in de 


assistant astronomers—1 


2; instrument maker, 
librarian, $1,800; assfstants—3 at $1.600 
each, 8 at 81.400 each, 2 at $1,200 each; Steep ounce and typewriter, 
$900; foreman and captain of the watch, $1. ; carpenter, $1,000; 
engineer, $1,000; 3 firemen; 6 watchmen; elevator conductor, $720; 
9 laborers; in all, $47,040. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Ap- 
propriations a short while ago had some very interesting hear- 
ings on this subject. I would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee something about it. It was developed in those hear- 
ings that this was the most expensive observatory in the world. 

It costs a great deal more than the observatory at Green- 
wich, or any of the observatories in this country or any other 
country, perhaps twice as much. As I am advised from these 
hearings, about nine-tenths of the activities of this bureau and 
nine-tenths of the money expended are for astronomical! obser- 
vations and calculations of various kinds that have no par- 
ticular relation to the Navy. The rating of chronometers and 
the inspecting of nautical instruments is done at the observa- 
tory, but this requires no very high degree of scientific knowledge 
or expertness. The committee had some of the most distinguished, 
perhaps the most distinguished astronomers in this country either 
before them or communicated with them by letter, and there was 
no controversy among them on the proposition that that bureau 
should not be under the Navy Department. The records and ob- 
servations of this abservatory have never beeu of any particular 
use to the astronomers of the country or of the world, because 
they do not stand particularly high in that special branch of 
scientific research. The reason for it is patent. Under the law's 
naval officer is detailed there as the superintendent. He is 
usually a man who does not necessarily have, and in fact 
almost necessarily does not have, that degree of learning and 
expertness that ought to be possessed by the man in charge of 
the best equipped and most expensively maintained observatory 
on the face of the earth. I noticed in a letter, I think from the 
professor of mathematics, Prof. Eichelberger, of the Naval 
Academy, the statement that the Royal Observatory at Green- 


wich, established in 1675, was at that time—1913—being pre- 
sided over by the ninth superintendent—nine in 243 years, an 
average of about 27 years for each superintendent, whereas 
here the average is perhaps less than 2 years. It occurs to me 
that there can be no question that this observatory ought to be 
presided over by some civilian, some distinguished astronomer 
who could pursue his observations through the years, so that 
the world would get the benefit of this very large expenditure 
of money both for equipment and for maintenance. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. - 

Mr. MADDEN. I suppose the reason why the period of serv- 
ice here at our observatory is so short is that generally some 
naval officer whose term of service has nearly expired on ac- 
count of age is assigned to this position. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Unquestionably there have been some 
very efficient astronomers developed there, but that is very rare. 
The professors at Harvard, at the University of Wisconsin, at 
Chicago University, and various other astronomical observa- 
tories in this country all coincided in that opinion; and having 
read the testimony in the hearings, the matter having been 
called to my attention sometime ago—and I took occasion to 
look it over again the other day—I was wondering what. in- 
duced the committee, after that hearing, to take no action on 
the matter. Nobody testified to the contrary. All the scientific 
men of the country ugreed that it ought to be taken from the 
Navy and put in charge of some civilian astronomer of high 
standing. I would like to ask the gentleman why the committee 
took no action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I ask five minutes more. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman that 
the hearing to which he refers was held before the subcommittee 
on the sundry civil bill. As a matter of fact, the Appropriations 
Committee has no authority to make any such changes as the 
gentleman suggests, It is a matter that would require legislation 
by Congress. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes; but the gentleman realizes that his 
committee does frequently make suggestions at any rate touch- 
ing legislation in the bill. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. But I submit that there is never 
any suggestion of legislation of such very grave importance as 
that to which the gentleman refers. Now, this Naval Observa- 
tory, referred to by the gentleman as being the most expensive 
in the world, is, as he has stated, something more than an 
observatory ; it is a great workshop. It furnishes to all the ships 
in the Navy their chronometers, their sextants, their compasses, 
their binoculars, and all of their navigating instruments. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. It does that same thing at Mare Island 
for all the ships on the Pacific Ocean. According to the testi- 
mony, a very inexpensive establishment somewhere along on 
the coast could attend to all that at very slight expense. As 
it is these chronometers which are rated here and the various 
nautical instruments which are inspected here have to be 
shipped across the country to be tested and adjusted to a 
nicety and then shipped back to the port where they are to be 
used. That all suggests the desirability of having this particu- 
lar work done on the seacoast. 

But that is not more than one-tenth of the work. At least 
90 per cent of the work they do there relates to astronomical 
observations, which ought to be under the direction of some 
highly skilled and scientific observer, who could pursue his 
observations without interruption through a long course of 
Years, so as to give this establishment, which is a national 
establishment, the standing in the scientifie world that it ought 
to have. As it is now it is not very highly regarded by sci- 
entific men—certainly nothing like as highly as the observa- 
tions, calculations, and so forth, that emanate from other ob- 
servatories in the United States—and I was wondering if the 
chairman of the committee could give us some reason, aside 
from the fact that this is an appropriation bill, why this ob- 
servatory should not be removed from the Navy Department. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am frank to say to the gentle- 
man that I can not, because I did not participate in the hear- 
ings to which the gentleman has referred. The only reason I 
can give to the gentleman as to why the matter has not been 
considered in connection with this bill is because it is beyond 
the jurisdiction of this committee and is a matter that ought to 
be very carefully considered by the proper legislative committee. 
Mr. HUMPHREYS. The chairman of the committee at the 
time, Mr. Fitzgerald, considered it, and I assume that he con- 
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sidered it with a view to taking some legislative action. He 
wrote the University of Wisconsin, to the director of the Wash- 
burn Observatory there, Dr. Comstock, and to the Dudley Ob- 
servatory, in Albany, N. X., Dr. Boss, and he also wrote to 
Admiral or Capt. Eichelberger, professor of the Naval Academy 
and director of the Nautical Almanac, and to other distin- 
guished astronomers throughout the country. I assumed that 
he had in mind at the time when he solicited all this informa- 
tion the taking of some legislative action. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I understand that that was done 
in connection with the suggestion that the Astrophysical Observa- 
tory, which is under the Smithsonian, be transferred to the Na- 
tional Observatory. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. It is just the other way—that this be 
transferred to the Smithsonian Institution. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. At any rate, it was a question of 
consolidation, and when it came to making the consolidation 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman have 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The Navy Department insisted 
that it should not be deprived of the control and jurisdiction of 
the Naval Observatory, since it has to do with the supplying and 
correcting of chronometers, sextants, and other nautical instru- 
ments. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes; and that is but a very small part 
of the activities of this bureau, which do not require the super- 
vision of any distinguished astronomer. Dr. Comstock divides 
the activities in his letter into three heads—the preparation of 
the Nautical Almanac—and I understand the tables for that 
almanac have been prepared for the rest of the twentieth cen- 
tury ; second, those things technical to the Navy; and, third, the 
astronomical research. He says that nine-tenths of the observa- 
tory plant is useless or has only remote relationship to services 
(a) and (b)—that is, the preparation of the Nautical Almanac 
and the Navy. There is no question but that it ought to be 
transferred, and I took this time to see if any reason against it 
could be suggested. 

Mr. FESS. I take it that the letters addressed to the then 
chairman of the committee, Mr. Fitzgerald, brought back definite 
answers. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Unquestionably, and very illuminating 
ones. 

Mr. FESS. And the general trend of those answers were 
what? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS.. The unanimous opinion of all those was 
that this observatory should be taken away from the Navy De- 
partment, gotten out from under the Navy Department alto- 
gether, except that they might have a little establishment or 
laboratory somewhere or other on the seacoast to look after the 
rating of chronometers and inspection of instruments, so as to 
not make it necessary after they were adjusted to ship them on 
a railroad train across the country, and that the rest of it ought 
to be under some civilian astronomer of such standing as would 
be a credit to the United States Government. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. We have a number of civilian 
astronomers of very great reputation now connected with the 
Naval Observatory. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes; but under the direction of a naval 

officer who is not necessarily very well versed in it, and who is 
assigned a year and a half or two years perhaps; but the gentle- 
man will certainly understand how much better it would be if 
we had a great astronomer assigned here with a salary com- 
mensurate with his learning and skill, to remain there as they 
do in every great observatory in the werld, through a sufficient 
period of time to carry on some definite and continued line of 
study. 
. Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask, in response to the question 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess], to insert the letters 
from the various scientists in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 1 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Did I understand the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, in reply to the gentleman from Mississippi in regard to 
the failure of the committee to act on the subject, to say that 
it was its reluctance to load an appropriation bill with new 
legislation? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Naturally the Appropriations Committee 
does not like to make legislation of this character. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. It does it when it feels like it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. When the necessities are very great. I 
have no criticism of the committee, and I do not want the chair- 


nen nae the committee to understand that I share the suggested 
er m. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the gentleman will permit me, 
perhaps the gentleman from Louisiana is as badly mistaken in 
the statement he just made as he was on yesterday, when he 
attempted to show without success that the committee had re- 
ported legislation on an appropriation bill which sought to 
abolish the Subtreasury located in the gentleman’s home city at 
a great saving to the Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb by in- 
serting the letters which he referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, I think it is extremely appro- 
priate that this discussion should have arisen in regard to the 
Nautical Almanac and other distant points in the future, be- 
cause the gentleman from Tennessee has earned for himself an 
everlasting reputation as a prophet in indicating the particular 
time when the war will come to an end. [Laughter.] 

The letters referred to by Mr. HUMPHREYS are as follows: 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
Madison, March 27, 1912, 
Hon. J. J. FITZGERALD, M. C., 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sin: Replying to your letter of March 25 relative to the United 

States Naval O atory, p t me to urge upon the committee my 
udgment that the observatory ought, with convenient dispatch, to be 

sferred to some ciyilian department of the Government. ether 
that department be the Smithsonian Institution or some other is of 
minor concern to the professional astronomer. 

The basis for the ju ent thus expressed may be inferred from the 
8 statement of major elements of dissatisfaction with 
the e g status: The institution is, I believe, the most expensively 
maintained observatory in the world, and it is pertinent to inquire what 
service it renders to the public in return for such maintenance. t 
does make some return and this may be set forth under three heads, viz: 

a) The preparation of the Nautical Almanac. 
b) Technical aid to the Navy. 
c) Astronomical research. 

Nine-tenths of the observatory plant is either useless or has onl 
remote relationship to the service above designated (a) and (b). 
preparenon of the almanac is intrusted to a special bureau housed at 

e observatory and under command of its 9 but having 
little real relationship to the observatory. It is not my purpose to 
cri the administration of this bureau. 

By far the larger t of the permanent plant and of the annual 
appropriations made to the observatory have relationship only to the 
form of service above G raees (c) anā they must be justified, if at 

in this line. I affirm that the great ma- 

ee with me 
g; that the 
from holding the position and oe that it 
dit. Beyond 


riyate auspices, at Berlin, 
of Good Hope, and in this country by Harvard University, 

niversity of California, and the Carnegie 
tion of Wa gton. 


This inferiority in scientific productiveness and public esteem is a 
direct consequence of the statute requiring that the head of the ob- 
servatory shall be a line officer of the Navy. Owing to the short terms 
of naval ass ent to duty, the statute effectually secures that the 
responsible administration of the observatory shall, in general, be in- 
trusted to a person orant of its 50 ey aga and opportunities. 
Its real work must be intrusted to subordina who, in too many cases, 
put their best Sorene into intrigue to secure the ear of each new 
superintendent that his inexperience may be manipulated for their per- 
sonal advantage. It is needless to say that men of high anui and 
8 standing will not, as a rule, accept service under such con- 
e necessary consequence of these conditions is found in 


securing a proper measure of 
work. A need scarcely less im 
to be military in character and become scientific, i. e., the observatory 
should be transferred out of the Navy Department. Other national 
observatories render service to both Army and Navy, but are never 
under military administration. 

I expect to be in Washington on April 16 and 17, at which time I 
should be pleased to appear before your committee or any of its mem- 
bers for such other exposition or conference as you may desire in the 


matter, 
Very respectfully 
3 r Gro. C. COMSTOCK, 
Director Washburn Observatory. 


DUDLEY OBSERVATORY, 


Albany, N. Y., April 2, 1912. 
Hon, JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 
Chairman Committee on Appropriations. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: My father, Prof. Lewis Boss, is recovering from a long 
illness, and as there is some question as to his feeling equal to answer- 
ta yot letter, I will undertake to answer for him. 
ere have been several attempts made to place a civilian astrono- 
mer at the head of the Naval Observatory, and every time the measure 
been hung up by the stipulation that the observatory still remains 
under the Navy Department. No first-class astronomer cares to take 
a position as head of the observatory when at any moment the observa- 
tory and some other portion of the Navy Department may be thrown 


together under the direction of a naval officer. 


1918. 
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It is not that we hold anything against nayal officers, for we have 
the greatest respect for them In their chosen fields. But astronomy is 
a highly technical science with which a naval officer can not be 
0 and therefore he can not be competent to run an astronomical 
observatory. 

It is claimed by the were ibat as the superintendent of the Naval 
Observatory is oniy ex to attend to tbe administrative duties, a 
naval officer who has had considerable pepe rence in that line is per- 
fectly fitted for the position. Unfortunately for this view, the superin- 
tendent should be a man who not only possesses some administrative 
ubility, but be it is who should outline the policies of the institution 
and be the final court of appeal for all technical questions. An illus- 
tration of the practical working out of the system may give you a 
better idea of my views. 

An excellent administrative officer might save a thousand or two 
thousand dollars per year (although I think even this excessive in the 
case in hand), but at the same time, because of his Inability to direct 
the astronomical work, some $10,000 might be lost through misdirected 
efforts. .A naval officer is no more fitted to run an astronomical ob- 
servatory than an astronomer is to run a man-of-war. Again, lu the 
majority of cases the astronomer who would be appointed to such a 
position has been in charge of a large observatory, where he has, 
through experience, acquired a considerable amount of administrative 
ability. And ft is very probable that his greater familiarity with the 
necessary equipment of an observatory would enable him to administer 
its affairs far more economically than the naval officer could. Under 
the Smithsonian Institution the observatory would be connected with 
other scientific branches of the Government service, which would not 
only give its superintendent the freedom of action necessary to the suc- 
cess of the observatory, but would be liable to breed in the individual 
members of the force an esprit du corps which they seem to utterly 
lack at present. 

It is well known that in the eyes of the astronomical world the Naval 
Observatory has been a failure when one considers the amount of its 
appropriations. 

n polnt of reputation it ranks well down in the list of the principal 
eek gen of the world, whereas it should occupy one of the leading 
positions. 

A complete reorganization is necessary. In order to make it thorough, 
there must be an astronomer in charge and the observatory should be 
transferred to the Smithsonian Institution, so that its superintendent 
shall be at liberty to make the required changes, subject only to the 
oversight of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, a scientific 
man. Lest the word reorganization scare you, because of its frequent 
association with expenditure, I ought to say that the equipment in 
most regards seems to be excellent. The reorganization must come in 
the work itself. 

In conclusion I would say that since the naval observatory has not 
been a success in the hands of the Navy it should be transferred to the 
Smithsonian Institution, where it would become a national observatory, 
operated by astronomers, a sclentific institution, under scientific man- 
agement, 


Very respectfully, BENJAMAN Boss, 


UNITED STATES NAVAL OBSERVATORY, 
NAUTICAL ALMANAC OFFICE, 
Washington, D. O., March 80, 192. 
Hon. Jonx J. FITZGERALD, 


Chairman Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: 1. In esol to your jetter of March 25, stating that the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations of the House of Representatives would greatly ap- 
preciate from me an expression of opinion on the subject of the transfer 
of the Naval (astronomical) Observatory at Washington from the direc- 
tion and control of the Navy Department to that of the Smithsonian 
Institution, I would simply state that to get the best results from an 
astronomica! observatory the active management of the astronomical 
work should be in the bands of a professional astronomer, and his term 
of office should be from 10 to 20 years whenever possible—the longer 
the better. Frequently a single piece of work will require from 5 tọ 10 
years for its execution, and sometimes much longer. 

2. Probably the two most prominent observatories of the world are 
the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, England, and the Imperial Ob- 
servatory at Pulkowa, Russia. The first was established in 1675, and 
is now (since 1910) presided over by its ninth director (Astronomer 
Royal). The second was established in 1839, and has at present. its 
fourth director. The Royal Observatory at Greenwich is under the 
Admiralty, and the Imperial Observatory at Pulkowa under the minister 
of public instruction. K 

Very respectfully, W. S. EICHELBERGER, 
Professor of Mathematics, United States Navy, 
Director Nautical Almanac. 


LICK OBSERVATORY, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Mount Hamilton, April 3, 1912. 
The Hon, Jonx J. FITZGERALD, 
Chairmen Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sin: Complying with your request of March 25. At various 
times in the past 21_yenrs I have considered the conditions which ex- 
ist in the United States Naval Observatory, and I hold the definite 
opinion that the government of the observatory is indefensible from 

th the astronomical and naval points of view 

There bave always been some well-trained and able astronomers on 
the staff cf the Naval Observatory; but the institution will not take a 
creditable position until It has an astronomical bead. There should be 
a director highly skilled in the practice of his profession, He should 
comprehend the great astronomical problems of the day and coordinate 
the efforts of the astronomers to the end that the observatory take a 
leading part in solving these problems; he should bo the first to foresee 
the problems of the future, and have the resources of the institution 
organized for efficient attack u those problems; and most important 
of all, he should create within the institution an atmosphere of en- 
couramement and enthusiasm in carrying the plans to n successful con- 
clusion, 

Examining the form of government prevailing in the highly snecéssful 
larger observatories of our country, we find Harvard College Observa- 
tory, the Yerkes Observatory, the Carnegie Institution Solar Observa- 
tory, and others, each with a director of great astronomical experience, 
serving not for a three-year perio, as in the case of the Naval Observa- 
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ho? f superintendents but continuously, and responsible to the president 
an fete Sei board of the university or greater institution of which 
the individual observatory forms a part. I see no objection to the 
pro 


posal, 

In years when I was somewhat familiar with the details of Navai Ob- 
servatory administration, its annual budget was more than threefold 
that of the Lick Observatory, and nearly twice that of the Harvard 
College Observatory. The Naval Observatory was, in fact, by far the 
most expensively administered observatory in the world; and it should 
have taken a correapondinay creditable and commanding position in the 
astronomical profession. the observatory is given the best obtain- 
able astronomical director and a suitable governing board, and, further, 
if its financial resources keep ce with advanci prices, there is no 
reason why it should not take its proper place as a leading astronomical 
institution within a period of five years. I should like to see the name 
changed to the National Observatory or Washington Observatory. 

I have a very friendly feeling for the United States Navy, especially 
as I have had the opportunity to admire Its 7 8 in a line of duty 
to Which the Navy is trained; and I hold it as unfair to the Navy De- 

artment to expect it to make a success of the administration of the 

aval Observatory. 1 see no more reason why a naval c Mecer, untrained 
in modern astronomy beyond the mere A B Č of the subject, should be 
expected to administer the observatory successfully than that an 
astronomer who has never been on the ocean should be expected to com- 
mand successfully a battleship squadron in action. If I were Secretar, 
of the Navy I should strive to free the Navy Department from responsi- 
bility for the observatory. 
Yours, respectfully, 

W. W. CAMPBELL. 


Ianvanůb COLLEGE OBSERVATORY, 
Cambridge, Mass., March 28, 1912. 
Hon. Jonx J. FITZGERALD, 


Chairman Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Your letter of March 25 is received. It will give me plicas- 
ure if in any way I can ald the plan of transferring the direction of 
the United States Naval Opaervatory from the Navy partment to the 
Smithsonian Institution. Such a plan would commend itself, not only 
to all the astronomers of the country but to all who are anxious that 
the best scientific returns should be obtained from an institution for 
which Congress has made such liberal appropriations. The past history 
of the Naval Observatory has been very unsatisfactory as regards scien- 
tille output. Although it has been claimed that it produced Simon New- 
comb, the greatest American astronomer, yet no one felt more bitterly 
than he did that his work was hamper by the restrictions due to 
naval management. When dying, one of his last efforts was to see the 
President of the United States with the result, as you know, of the 
recommendation by the President in his annual message to Congress, of 
November, 1910, that the administration should be unchanged, Presi- 
dent Taft expressed himself still more strongly last December in his 
address to the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Numerous efforts have been made during the last 30 years by the as- 
tronomers of the oona to improve conditions. In 1899 the Hon. John 

Long, Secretary of the Navy, became strongly impressed with the 
importance of the principle that an astronomical observatory should be 
directed by an astronomer Three boards of visitors were appointed, 
of each of which I was a member. The first and most efficient of these 
boards Included Senator Willlam E. Chandler, a former Secretary of the 
Navy, chairman, and Representative Dayton, then on the Committee of 
Naval Affairs and now judge in West Virginia. The three astronomers 
had no difficulty in persuading these men that radical changes in ad- 
ministration were greatly needed, although they satisfied us that it 
was 3 impossible at that time to take the observatory out of 
the Navy Department. The principal argument was that a civillan 
superintendent would be unable to secure the same support from Con- 
gress as a high naval officer. I hope that you will obtain the present 
views of Messrs. Long, Chandler, and Dayton.in regard to the unsatis- 
factory condition of the Naval Observatory, The report of this board 
Is published tn Senate Document No. 19, first session of Fifty-sixth 
Congress, December 11, 1899. A discussion of this age is also given 
in Science for January 4, 1901. An excellent s on the subject 
was also made by Mr. Chandler and will be found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, April 11, 1900, volume 33, page 43 The principal conclu- 
sious which I believe would be accepted by nearly all the astronomers of 
the country are: 

1. The administration of the Naval Observatory, so far as the attain- 
ment of acientific results Is concerned, is very unsatisfactory. 

2. The absence of a fixed policy. Such a policy would be to under- 
take the work desired by the profession and now neglected at other 
observatories. 

3. The short term of office of the superintendent. The first superin- 
tendent had a term of 17 years—from 1844 to 1861. From 1801 to 
1898 there were 20 superintendents in 37 years, an average of less than 
2 years each. The Greenwich Observatory from 1675 to 1910 had 8 
astronomers royal during 235 years—an average termsof 29 years, 
including 1 whose term was only 2 years. All astronomers would agree 
that the work of the Greenwich Observatory has proven far more 
valuable than that of the Naval Observatory during the same time. 

The assignment of thé work to the members of the corps In order 
of seniority. As soon as a man has become familiar and acquired skill 
with one instrument he is sometimes assigned to another for which 
his past experience is of no use, Years of practice nre often needed 
to obtain the best results with any Instrument, 

5. The absolute necessity that astronomical work should be super- 
intended by an astronomer. An admiral in charge of an observatory 
is like an astronomer in charge of a battleship. 

. The Smithsonian Institution has shown that it ean administer in 
a very satisfactory way the scientific departments placed in its care. 
For several 11 85 an astrophysical observatory has been conducted suc 
cessfully under its direction. If there is no practical objection, which 
might affect its income, it is probable that the best place for the obser- 
yatory would be under the direction of the Smithsonian Institution, 
and that all the objections mentioned above would be remedied. 

The present appropriations to the Nayal Observatory preety exceed 
those made to any other observatory in the world. I properly ad- 
ministered, they should lead to results of the greatest value to astro- 
nomienl science, J - 

Will you allow me to call your attention to the efficient manner in 
which the present superintendent. Capt. Jayne, has undertaken the 
management of the observatory? Ho has expressed much greater inter- 
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est In the scientific work of the observatery than has been the case with 
many of his predecessors and should the proposed transfer be made I 
h that in Justico to him his work ma e in some Ng ing eer 
n April 16 the National Academy of Science meets Washington, 
and I am sure that any of the astronomical members would be glad to 
appear before your committee In person should you desire it, 
Yours, very respectiuily, 
EDWARD C. PICKERING. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I have no doubt that he got that infor- 
mation from this Nautical Almanac to which the gentleman from 
Mississippi refers. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
The observations that have been made by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS] are rather an eye opener to me, 
I mean by that, his statement concerning the control of an 
observatory which should be abreast in its field is astonishing. 
My attention had been called to this item, but I did not have 
time to go into an investigation of it, and from the statement of 
facts given by the gentleman from Mississippi, and the answers 
from the chairman of the committee, I take it that the only 
argument for retaining this observatory under the present con- 
trol, admittedly unfortunate from the standpoint of best pos- 
sible achievement, is because there is a sort of workshop con- 
nected with the observatory whieh would be disturbed if it were 
disconnected from present control. To start with, I think that 
is a very embarrassing statement to make, coming from this 
source, as an argument for retaining a naval or astronomical 
observatory of any sort under any particular management, and, 
of course, if it is for the Navy, it is in the main astronomical. 
It ought not to be a workshop, exeept as a laboratory in ad- 
vancing the science of astronomy. Its chief concern should be 
the purpose of surveying the heavens and furthering the knowl- 
edge of that yet unknown region which has ever been the chief 
speculation of ancient and modern science. Of course, these do 
not pertain to the workshop in which the Navy may be con- 
eerned. Such shops should be located at more convenient places 
for the purpose they wish to serve. If the workshop, no matter 
how important, is just an addendum or a side issue, merely 
attached to the observatory, it would seem to be a poor policy 
that we should eripple a very extensive and widely important 
institution by retaining it under a management of this or that 
department of government in order that this workshop might 
be identified with it. A naval observatory or any other ob- 
servatory is designed as a place for making observations of 
facts well known, on the one hand, and diseovering the things 
that are not yet known, on the other—in a word, for finding out 
new things of value to the activity for which the institution was 
ereated—and we ought to have the best talent that the world 
ean supply. Washington should stand for the greatest ability 
in research in the world. Not only that, but it would seem to 
me that the management of it, from whatever angle considered, 
should not be used as a sort of cemetery and retiring place for 
those who may be dropped out of position somewhere else, that 
they might serve just a little while longer under the service of 
the Government, as I thought was suggested by some observa- 
tions made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappren]. This 
is the one fear we all must have felt In connection with Govern- 
ment management. -Great possibilities are frequently retarded 
by such policy. I am deeply concerned about the research 
agencies of the Government, for they give us the new knowledge 
for which the world strives, and are thus the vanguard of all 
progress in all science and art, and I would not withhold any 
necessary appropriations for that sort of work; but to appropri- 
ate, as in this ease, large sums for that work, so great in its 
scope, and then cripple it by manning it with any kind of in- 
efficiency, on the ground that you want to keep a workshop con- 
nected with it, which does not necessarily belong to it at all, 
seems to me a very striking comment upon our governmental 
work and it ought not to be allowed. Note the astonishing 
statement that this institution has a new head every two or three 
years. It seems incredible that this source of knowledge would 
thus become a convenient stopping place for superannuates. 

Mr. RUCKER. . Chairman, before the gentleman takes 
his seat, I would like to ask him a question. 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RUCKER. I understood the gentleman to say that cer- 
tain statements had been an eye opener to him. In view of the 
gentleman’s well-knewn position on certain questions there is 
some confusion upon this side of the House as to what he had 
reference to when he spoke of an eye opener. 

Mr. FESS. Not being from Missouri, I sympathize with a 
man who is from Missouri when such revelations as have just 
been made come to our attention. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I rise for the purpose of opposing 
the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. This 
argument is very entertaining and elucidating, and I am not 
sure but what it will serve a valuable purpose in a few days in 
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view of the bill introduced in the Senate recently by Senator 
OvERMAN giving to the President the power to reorganize the 
various departments of the Government by Executive order. 
In a few pages farther on in the bill we will find a provision for 
commercial attachés. Those men may be important. They may 
be worth the money, and at this time I am not complaining about 
them, but I do not believe they have any place at all in the 
Department of Commerce. I think they belong exclusively to 
the Department of State, where every great government on earth 
has its commercial attachés. The controversy between these 
two departments simply demonstrates the struggle for power 
on the part of a bureau, whether it is divided or consolidated 
power, one party refusing to give up to the other, no matter 
whether it is right or wrong, and so the fight wages. I take 
this opportunity to compliment ex-President Taft for some re- 
organization work that he did in this country that had been 
needed for 50 years. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. President Taft, in a message to Congress, 
urged very strongly that this bureau be taken away from the 
Naval ent. 

Mr. COX. I de not remember that, but I am sure he was right 
when he did it. I think every Member of the House who has 
looked into the question of the reorganization of the various 
customs ports of the country for the last 25 years has recognized 
the necessity of their reorganization. There were about 129 of 
them along the Atlantic Ocean and down on the Gulf of Mexico. 
Trade had stopped going in there. Many of them were costing 
from $3,500 to $4,000 a year and yet did not take in a dollar of 
customs revenue. I know whereof I speak, because I investi- 
gated it in 1910, when I was chairman of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Treasury Department. They were jobs, 
pure and simple. Finally this House passed a provision in the 
sundry civil appropriation bill which gave Mr. Taft the power 
to reorganize that branch of the work by Executive order. I 
doubt very much whether Congress ever in the world could have 
gotten through that as a piece of general legislation. As a re- 
sult of that Executive order, which President Taft finally put 
into effect on the morning of the 4th of March, 1913, if I remem- 
ber correctly, there was a saving to this country of $700,000 a 


year. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. For a question. 

Mr. GOOD. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that while 
that order did abolish the ofſices of several collectors of internal 
revenue—— 

Mr. COX. Customs revenue. 

Mr. GOOD. Internal revenue. 

Mr. COX. I am talking about the reorganization of the cus- 
toms districts. 

Mr. GOOD. It also permitted him to reorganize the Internal- 
Revenue System. 

Mr. COX. That was at a time before. 

Mr. GOOD. And this administration had no more than got 
seated in office than it reestablished those same offices that had 
been abolished, with one exception, and appointed these col- 
lectors of internal revenue. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman is talking about one thing and I 
am talking about another. Not one of these offices abolished 
under the reorganization affected by his act of March 4, 1913, 
has ever been reestablished. President Taft was given au- 
thority to reorganize not only the Customs Service but the 
Internal-Revenne Service, and abolished quite a number of 
internal-revenue offices, one in Pennsylvania. I am not talking 
about that. 

Mr. GOOD. Well, I am. i 

Mr. COX. I will reach that in a moment. I am giving 
President Taft due credit for his Executive order, for I know 
the pressure that was brought to bear on him, not only by the 
Republican Party but by Democrats on this side, to prevent that 
order going into effect; and I firmly believe if it had not been 
for the work of Mr. Ebenezer Hill, now deceased, and myself 
he never would have put it over; and I know the pressure that 
was brought to bear upon him from the Ist to the 4th of March, 
1913, to prevent him putting that over; and, as I said a moment 
ago, I doubt very much whether Congress could ever have forced 
a bill through proposing the abolition of 129 jobs which, I think, 
approximated $700,000 a year. I commend him for it. At the 
same time I do not agree with the gentleman from Iowa at 
all. A few years prior to that time President Taft, by an 
Executive order, did revise the internal-revenue districts of the 
country, if I am correct—and I think I am—there has not 
been but one of those places reestablished, and that was over in 
the State of Pennsylvania; and that revision of the internal- 
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revenue districts of this country abolished scores and scores of 
political jobs. I give Mr. Taft credit for that, and I am making 
this statement in view of the fact, I hope, the Senate will send 
over here what is known as the Overman bill and will give to 
the President the power to consolidate these various bureaus 
and put them where they belong 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Because if he does not get the power in his hands 
Congress will never do it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Was it not customs districts 
and not internal-revenue districts? 

Mr. COX. They were both. I know something about cus- 
toms districts, because I had a little hand in it myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For stationery, furniture, newspapers, plans, drawings, and drawing 
materials; not exceeding $4,000 for the purchase of a motor-propelled 

ssenger-carryiug vehicie for official use of the Secretary of the 
‘avy ; purchase and exchange of motor trucks or motor delivery wagons; 
maintenance, repair, and operation of motor trucks or motor delivery 
wagons, and one motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicle, to be 
used only for official purposes; garage rent; street car tickets not ex- 
ceeding 1500 freight, expressage, postage, typewriters, and computing 
machines; necessary traveling expenses for’ collection of records not 
exceeding $100; and other absolutely necessary expenses of the Navy 
Department and its various bureaus and offices, $270,000. It shall not 
be lawful to expend, for any of the offices or bureaus of the Navy 
Department at Washington, any sum out of appropriations made for 
the Naval Establishment for any of the purposes mentioned or author- 
ized in this paragraph. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


word. What is the reason for the great increase in this item 


here from $60,000 to $270,000 for this character of expenses 
under the Division of Naval Militia Affairs? Has that divi- 
sion furnished any considerable number of men in this emer- 
gency? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That item is for the entire Navy 
Department, I will say to the gentleman. It is for contingent 
expense for the purposes indicated of the entire Navy Depart- 
ment, including all the bureaus. The gentleman will notice 
that the Navy Department had for the current year $60,000 in 
the original appropriation bill and $168,300 in the deficiency 
act, making a total of $228,300. This appropriation carries 
$270,000, which is a reduction of $30,000 from the estimate sub- 
mitted. It arises by reason of the increased cost of stationery 
and all other such supplies, 

Mr. WALSH. And this is for the entire Naval Establish- 
ment; but several of the other bureaus have appropriations for 
similar items, like newspapers, plans, furniture, and so forth? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not recall any except for the 
Naval Observatory. The Hydrographie Office has an appro- 
priation for the purchase of copper plates, books, charts, and 
things of that sort. Then the Division of Naval Militia Affairs 
has a very small authorization for miscellaneous expenses. 
Now, the reason that is done is because that particular expense 
is paid out of the regular appropriation carried in the naval 
bill for the Naval Militia. 

Mr. WALSH. And this authorization here covers all the 
furniture that the Navy is likely to require, except with the 
two or three exceptions which the gentleman has noted? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Can the gentleman give any information as to 
how the Navy Department secures its furniture? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Through the General Supply 
Committee, just as other departments do. As the gentleman 
knows, there is a General Supply Committee which consists of 
a representative from each department, and all these supplies 
are purchased through that committee. 

Mr. WALSH. I have been informed that the Navy Depart- 
ment when it requires furniture makes out its requisition and 
its specifications for furniture that is readily procured on the 
market, and that some of the other departments put in specifi- 
cations for furniture that can not be procured on the open 
market, and that in some instances only two or three furniture 
firms have been able to submit bids on aceount of the peculiar 
dimensions required for desks or other office furniture. Has 
the gentleman any information as to whether there has been 
any standardization adopted for the procurement of furniture? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The General Supply Committee 
provides a schedule for all of the various supplies needed for 
the departments. One of the reasons for the establishment of 
the General Supply Committee was to meet the very objection 
urged by the gentleman—that is, to provide a standard schedule 
for all the different supplies. Now, those schedules are made 
from the open market for all supplies that are needed by the 
departments, and the departments purchase through this Gen- 
eral Supply Committee and from their schedule of prices. 
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Mr. WALSH. And the departmenis can not fix dimensions 
or specifications of furniture which they need—— 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Well, I take it that-it could be 
done if they secure consent of the General Supply Committee 
and possibly the Secretary of the Treasury, under whose direc- 
tion the General Supply Committee acts; but unless that were 
done, they can not do it. 

Mr. WALSH. Was this appropriation, or that part which is 
to be applied to furniture, to be expended under the direction 
or in accordance with the regulations imposed by the General 
Supply Committee? 5 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes; it would be purchased 
through them. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Of course the gentleman under- 
stands that if it should happen there were no articles on the 
schedule they might be purchased from the outside; but they 
are purchased through the General Supply Committee so long 
as the articles needed are on the schedules, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For per diem at not excee $4 in lieu of subsistence to six in- 
spectors and while remaining at the seat of government under orders 
of the 5 not to exceed 20 days, transportation and sleeping-car 
fare, incidental expenses of negotiation, Inspection, and investigation, 
including telegraphing, $12,800. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 

I want to ask the gentleman in charge of the bill whether or 
not there has been an increase in this per diem allowance, as 
mentioned in lines 14 to 19, page 101? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There has been no change in this 
item, I wiil say to the gentleman. It is in this bill as in the 
current law. ; 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma amend- 
ment. 5 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Indian Office: Commissioner, $5,000: assistant commissioner, $3,500 ; 
chief elerk, $2,750; financial clerk, $2,250; chiefs of divisions—1 $2,250, 
1 $2,000 ; law clerk, $2,000; assistant chief of division, 3 private 
secretary, $1,800; examiner of irrigation accounts, 81.800; draftsmen— 
1 $1,400, 1 $1,200; clerks—20 of class 4, 31 of class 3, 38 of class 2, 
2 at $1,500 each, 68 of class 1 (including 1 stenographer), 32 at $1,000 
each (including 1 stenographer), 34 at $900 each, 2 at $720 each; 
messenger; 4 assistant messengers; 4 messenger boys, at $420 each; in 
all, $320,790. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

In this very important office I notice there has been a saving 
of several hundred dollars, and I wondered whether that was 
a mistake or whether there was some reason for the appropria- 
tion being less. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That arises, I will say to the gen- 
tleman, in this way: An accountant at $2,000 was transferred 
to the Secretary’s office, and then there was an increase of four 
messenger boys from $360 to $420. 

Mr. WALSH. It is the correct total then for the paragraph 
as set forth? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, For the paragraph; yes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ee ar rae shall not be made to any of the positions herein appro- 
priated for in the classified service of the Bureau of Pensions not 
3 filled June 30, 1918, nor shall more than 25 per cent of other 
vacancies actually occurring in any grade tn the classified service of 
that bureau during the fiscal year 1919 be filled by original appoint- 
ment or premotion. The salaries or compensation of all places which 
may not be filled as hereinabove provided for shall not be available for 
expenditure but shell lapse and shall be covered into the Treasury. 
The provisions of this paragraph shall not apply to any position with 
a salary of $2,250 or above that sum. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the paragraph just read. The point I make, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that it is legislation pure and simple and not authorized 
by existing law. I do not desire to discuss it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN, What has the committee to say on the 
point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, this item, if I remember 
aright, is in identic language with that carried in the last year’s 
appropriation bill.. If my memory serves me right, this item 
was not only in the last year’s appropriation bill, but has been 
carried several years in the legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation bill. And, further, that a point of order was then 
lodged against it, and the point of order was overruled. The 
committee, Mr. Chairman, holds that while it may be construed 
as being legislation, it is not subject to the point of order for 
the reason that it comes within the provisions of the Holman 
rule, which was construed yesterday by the present occupant 
of the chair. The Chair stated yesterday that the Holman rulo 
was a beneficial proyision that should be given a liberal con- 
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struction. I think all Members of the House will agree that 
that is the proper viewpoint.to be taken by any presiding officer 
in construing that rule. This provision restricts the discretion 
of the Commissioner of Pensions by limiting the number of 
appointees that may be made in the respective grades when 
vacancies occur during the fiscal year. I am not certain whether 
without the Holman rule, Mr. Chairman, Congress would not 
have the right to make a similar limitation. It is within the 
power of the House, as it occurs to me, without the Holman 
rule, to determine the number of places in the respective grades 
that will be appropriated for during the next fiscal year, and we 
can go further and make the number contingent upon the hap- 
pening of some event, like the number of vacancies that will 
occur, providing, as in this instance, the vacancies shall not be 
filled except one for every four occurring in the respective 
grades. 

Now, under the Holman rule it is in order that any germane 
amendment may be offered either on the floor of the House or 
reported in an appropriation bill, provided it comes within three 
separate classes. I ask the attention of the Chair to those three 
designated classes, which are found in this language: 

Nor shall any 2 in any such bill or amendment thereto 
changing existing law be in order, except such as being germane to the 
subject matter of the bill shall retrench expenditures the reduction 
of the number and salary of the officers of the United States. 

Well, of course, Mr. Chairman, this naturally reduces the 
number and the salary of the officers of the United States for 
the next fiscal year. It has had that effect during the present 
fiscal year, as has been testified to by the Deputy Commissioner 
of Pensions. It comes also within the third classification of the 
Holman rule: 

Or by the reduction of the amounts of money covered by the bill, 

If vacancies occur during a fiscal year, then instead of the 
head of the bureau being privileged to fill each of those vacan- 
cies under this provision, he is only authorized to fill one when 
four vacancies occur. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that under two provisions of the 
Holman rule the paragraph would be in order, first, that it re- 
duces the number and the salaries of the officers of the United 
States, and, secondly, it reduces the amount of money provided 
by the bill. The committee, by reason of this provision, does not 
provide for as much money during the ensuing fiscal year as it 
would otherwise provide in case this limitation did not exist. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman’s memory as 
to what oecurred here a year ago, when this bill or a like bill 
was under consideration, is accurate, then mine is very inaccu- 
rate. My recollection is quite clear that a point of order was 
not made against this or similar language a year ago. One of us 
is absolutely mistaken, 

But whether it was or was not, that is not the question here 
now. I do not believe this legislation is justified by the Hol- 
man rule, because it does not reduce the number of clerks and 
it does not reduce the amount of the appropriation. It is true 
that if the Chair will indulge in mere speculation and conclude 
that because men have died and because men will die, therefore 
somebody in this bureau will die, and hence the salary for a 
part of the year will be saved, then I grant that it comes within 
the Holman rule. But unless the Chair indulges in pure specu- 
lation I do not think the Holman rule invoked by the gentleman 
can apply. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman think it is a very se- 
vere assumption that the aged clerks such as are employed in 
the Bureau of Pensions will not die in the next fiscal year? 

Mr. RUCKER. Well. if I were contemplating the death of 
one of those old war-worn veterans over there in the Pension 
Office I would not laugh about it. It is a serious matter. 

Mr, STAFFORD. The committee believes that it saves thou- 
sands of dollars by the continuation of this provision in the pill, 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman should not discuss the merits 
of this provision at this time. Later on we may discuss the 
merits, if the item remains in the bill. This is legislation, Mr. 
Chairman. and it is subject to a point of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there any provision in the bill relating 
to the Pension Office now to the effect that these vacancies can 
not be filled and which this item will keep from being filled? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is the point I wanted to 
call to the attention of the Chair. There are vacancies now 
existing in the Pension Office which can not be filled on account 
of the current law. This bill carries over some of these va- 
cancies into the next fiscal year. 

Now, if this particular provision is striken from the bill, then, 
of course, it is perfectly patent that those positions can be 
filled on July 1 or thereafter. But if this provision stays in 
the bill they can not be filled until a sufficient number of 
vacancies exist to entitle the commissioner to fill them. Hence 


it is clearly within the Holman rule in view of the facts I 
have stated. I do not know whether I have made myself clear 
to the Chair or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let us see what the effects are. I under- 
stand the gentleman to say that there are vacant positions now 
in the Pension Office which by reason of the current law can 
not be filled? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is true. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri agree 
to that as a fact? It is stated that there are vacancies to-day 
at the Pension Office which as a matter of current law can not 
be filled. Is that agreed to? 

Mr. RUCKER. I do not know whether that is true or not, 
Mr. Chairman. I am not connected with the Bureau of Effi- 
ciency, and I do not know whether the statement is true or not. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, that fact does not 
come from the Bureau of Efficiency. That comes from Mr. 
aeons the deputy commissioner, from the gentleman's own 

e, 

Mr. RUCKER. If the chairman of the committee will par- 
don me, I occupy very little time. I do not understand that the 
Chair is now considering this matter on its merits. It is simply 
a oe whether the point of order ought to be sustained 
or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not considering it on its 
merits, but is considering that part that is necessary to consider 
for a decision, to ascertain what is the status of the law and the 
effect. The Chair just wanted to find out. 

Mr. RUCKER. The Chair has before him the bill, The bill 
makes specific appropriation for a number of clerks, so many in 
the various different grades, and they are provided for, regard- 
less of this legislation, which I seek by raising a point of order 
to have stricken out; but whether this provision stays in the 
bill or does not stay in, it neither decreases nor increases the 
number of clerks authorized by this appropriation. They are 
specifically mentioned. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the Chair pleases, Mr. Tieman, 
the Assistant Pension Commissioner, sets forth on page 568 of 
the hearings the vacancies now existing in the bureau, 

Mr. RUCKER. There is no appropriation for them, and this 
bill carries no appropriation for them. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes; it does; for several of them. 

Mr, RUCKER, This law has nothing to do with those vacan- 
cies, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes; it has. It carries over some 
of them into the next fiscal year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit me for a mo- 
ment, I submit that it is within the authority of the House. on 
an appropriation bill, to provide for any number of clerks of the 
respective grades authorized by law. It may provide for them 
for the entire fiscal year. It may provide for them for a frac- 
tion of the year, It is within the power of the House to de- 
termine how many of these clerks shall be provided and for 
how long they shall be employed. Leaving out of consideration 
entirely the Holman rule, this House has the right to say that 
so many clerks of class 4 shall be employed during the whole 
year or shall be employed during a fraction of the year. This 
provision is substantially that. It says that as far as the clerks 
of class 4 or the clerks of class 8 are concerned, that if four 
vacancies occur in those respective grades during the fiscal 
year for which this bill carries appropriations, only one shall 
be appointed. That is a limitation within the power of the House 
to provide. But we are reinforced by the provisions of the 
Holman rule, so that even if that were not so, as this on its 
face retrenches expenditures from the Public Treasury by pro- 
viding for a less number of employees during the next fiscal 
year and provides for a reduction of appropriations, therefore 
it is also for that reason in order. 

The CHAIRMAN, That is the precise matter that the Chair 
is trying to get at. The Chair has examined the current law, 
and the question he has asked is whether there are any existing 
vacancies which by reason of the current law can not be filled. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There are. 

The CHAIRMAN, Should this paragraph go out of the bill, 
will those positions be filled? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They will be filled eventually. 

The CHAIRMAN, Then the retention of this paragraph in 
the bill will prevent a number of positions from being filled, 
which otherwise would be filled. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There is no question about that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair simply desired to ascertain the 
facts. It appears then that the current law hinders certain 
vacancies from being filled, and further that these vacancies 
will be filled if this paragraph is stricken from the bill. The 
effect of the paragraph is in substance to reduce a certain num- 
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ber of officials, since a position which can not be filled is sub- 
stantially a position which has been abolished. Hence this 
paragraph retrenches expenditures by the reduction of Federal 
Officiuls, and of official salaries. 

Mr. RUCKER. If this paragraph goes out of the bill, I grant 
you thut if a clerk in the Pension Bureau resigns or dies the 
bureau will have the power under the law to put another elerk 
in by promotion or appointment. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is a speculative situation, but the 
Chair understunds.that there are vacanctes there now. 

Mr. RUCKER. I am not prepared to state definitely whether 
that is true or net. Of course, I would accept the statement of 
the gentleman who has charge of the bill. but as I understand it 
that is not the fact, This bill appropriates only for that num- 
ber of clerks which two or three gentlemen have determined the 
bureau shall have, and it does not appropriate for clerks whom 
these gentlemen have heretofore- said, and those whom they 
now say, the bureau shall not. have. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the gentleman will pardon me, 
the gentleman falls Into the error of concluding that the com- 
mittee has done this year just what it did last year. 

Mr. RUCKER. It has done a little more and, if possible, a 
little worse. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Last year we undertook to drop 
out all of the vacancies. In this case we have not dropped out 
all of the vacancies. Seme of them are carried over into next 
year, and I will call the attention of the gentleman to one of 
them. That is the position of principal examiner. There are 
three of these vacancies, as Mr. Tieman, the Assistant Pension 
Commissioner, stutes. In this bill under consideration we drop 
only two of them. So if this bill becomes a law as it is reporte:d 
there will on July 1. even if no further vacancies occur, be a 
vacancy existing in the position of principal examiner. 

Therefore. if this provision goes out of the bill, on July 1 that 
position, of course, can be filled immediately. 

Mr. RUCKER. May I ask the gentleman a question. Is it 
the gentleman's purpose to so write this bill as to handicap and 
cripple the bureau so that it can not render efficient service? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No. 

Mr, RUCKER. The gentleman is making long strides in that 
direction. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman for two or three 
years has opposed the action of the committee in making reduc- 

~ tions in the Pension Office, but the fact is that year by year it 

is perfectly patent from the hearings that there has been noth- 
ing done to interfere with the Pension Office. in promoting the 
efficiency of the administration of affairs, 

Mr. RUCKER. That ts a fact thut should afford the gentle- 
man no consolation, because I think I am justified in saying the 
gentleman has consulted no one connected with the service in 
the bureau in connection with the preparation of this appro- 
printion bill. He got information largely from the outside. 

Mr. HELVERING. If the gentleman will pardon me, cases 
filed way back in 1917 are still undispoged of. 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes; that is true, because the commissioner 
is not allowed te keep the working force of his bureau up to 
a standard of efficiency, and legislation now on the enlendar 
and which will become a law, the policy of this committee is 
going to cause further delay and more confusion. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, It is very peculiar if that condi- 
tion exists, that the fact should be that at the time of the hear- 
ings the Assistant Pension. Commissioner stated that he had 
two wicancies—I am sure one was a $1,800 clerk and the other 
perhaps was a $1,600 elerk—that had existed for a month or 


two. 

Mr. RUCKER. Since the gentleman has made that statement 
on the floor, I think it is but fair to state that the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Pensions stated that the reason he had not filed 
the vacancy referred to was because he did not want to go to the 
civil-service list and put in the service a new and inexperienced 
clerk at 81.800 over the heads of men who had worked faith- 
fully and well for years and who under civil-service law are 
entitled to promotion. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Why did not he promote them? 

Mr. RUCKER. You do not allow him to promote them. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. He could promota them to that 
place beenuse he is authorized to de so. 

The CHAIRMAN. This situation appears to be as follows: 
There are certain hereafter occurring vacancies in the Pension 
Bureau that are forbidden to be filled by the provisions of this 
paragraph. The elimination of these officials, is a reduction 
of the official force, and a reduction of the official force and 
of the snlaries of the same is one of the methods of retrenching 
expenditures contemplated in the Holman rule. A germane 
amendment retrenching expenditures is in order under this 


rule, even if it is legislation on an appropriation bill. It seems 
to the Chair that in view of the reduction: in. officers and 
salaries that this paragraph will effect, it is in order. The 
Chair therefore overrules the point of order. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman. I move to strike out all of - 
lines 5 to 17, inclusive, on page 105 of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri moves to 
strike out, and the Clerk will report. the amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 105, stri o an 
— — pa 1 — “ri out 298 the language beginning at line 5 down to and 

Mr. RUCKER. Now, Mr. Chairman, I hope to present some 
facts to the committee by which I want to get some independent 
action of the Members. I do not want to make an argument to 
empty benches and have the whip used to bring in-Members 
that de not know what they are voting on, and therefore I sug- 
gest the point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri makes the 
point of no quorum, and evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee rise. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demandes by Mr. 
SHERIEY)} there were 23 ayes and 8 noes. 

Mr. BYRNS.of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Bynxs! and the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Rucker}. 

The committee again divided, and the- tellers annonneci! that 
there were 21 ayes and 23 noes. 

So the committee determined not to rise. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move iha! the 
Committee do now rise. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demande! hy My. 
RUCKER) there were—ayes 31, noes 2. 

So the committee determined to rise. 

The committee rose: and the Speaker having resunmicd te 
chair. Mr. SauNpERS Of Virginia, Chairman of the Commitee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 10335, 
the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation biil, snd: 
had come to no resolution thereon, 

WITHDRAWAL OF Tais. 


By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. Puc: up 
to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
papers in the case of Robert F. Risley. (II. R. 8428, 64th Cenc), 
no adverse report having been made thereon. i 


FEDERAL CONTEOL OF RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION. 


Mr. SIMS: Mr. Speaker, I submit for printing unter the 
rule the conference report upon the biit S. 3752, to provide for 
the operation of transportation systems while under Feceral 
control, for just compensation for their owners, and for other 


poses, 
The conference report and statement areas follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO, 871}. 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of Lie 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (8. 
8752) te provide for the operaticn of transportation systems 
while under Federal control, for the just compensation of their 
owners, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recammend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House and agree to the same, with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the House. insert 
the folowing: 

“That the President, having in time of war taken over the 
possession, use, control, and operation (called herein Federal 
control) of certain railroads and systems of transportation 
(called herein carriers), is herehy authorized to agree with and 
to guarantee to any such carrier making cperating returns to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, that during the peried of 
such Federal contro} it shall receive as just compensation an 
annual sum, payable from time to time in reasenabie install- 
ments, for each year and pro rata for any fractional year of 
such Federal control, not exceeding a sum equivalent as nearly 
as may be to its nverage annual railway operating ineome for 
the three years ended June 30, 1917. That any railway oper- 
ating income accruing during the period of Federal control in 
excess of such just compensation shall remain the propartx of 
the United States. In the computation of such IMeome. Cabits 
and credits arising from the accounts called in the monthly 
reports to the Interstate Commerce Commission eqripment rents 
and joint facility rents shall be included, but debits and credits 
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arising from the operation of such street electric passenger 


railways, including railways commonly called interurbans, as 
are at the time of the agreement not under Federal control, 
shall be excluded. If any lines were acquired by, leased to, or 
consolidated with such railroad or system between July 1, 1914, 
and December 31, 1917, both inclusive, and separate operating 
returns to the Interstate Commerce Commission were not made 
for such lines after such acquisition, lease, or consolidation, 
there shall (before the average is computed) be added to the 
total railway operating income of such railroad or system for 
the three years ended June 30, 1917, the total railway operating 
income of the lines so acquired, leased, or consolidated, for the 
period beginning July 1, 1914, and ending on the date of such 
acquisition, lease, or consolidation, or on December 31, 1917, 
whichever is the earlier. The average annual railway operating 
income shall be ascertained by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and certified by it to the President. Its certificate 
shall, for the purpose of such agreement, be taken as conclusive 
of the amount of such average annual railway operating income. 

“Every such agreement shall provide that any Federal taxes 
under the act of October 3, 1917, or acts in addition thereto or 
in amendment thereof, commonly called war taxes, assessed for 
the period of Federal control beginning January 1, 1918, or any 
part of such period, shall be paid by the carrier out of its own 
funds, or shall be charged against or deducted from the just 
compensation; that other taxes assessed under Federal or any 
other goyernmental authority for the period of Federal control 
or any. part thereof, either on the property used under such 
Federal control or on the right to operate as a carrier, or on the 
revenues or any part thereof derived from operation (not includ- 
ing, however, assessments for public improvements or taxes 
assessed on property under construction, and chargeable under 
the classification of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
investment in road and equipment), shall be paid out of rev- 
enues derived from railway operations while under Federal 
control; that all taxes assessed under Federal or any other gov- 
ernmental authority for the period prior to Januay 1, 1918, 
whenever levied or payable, shall be paid by the carrier out of its 
own funds, or shall be charged against or deducted from the just 
compensation. 

“ Every such agreement shall also contain adequate and ap- 
propriate provisions for the maintenance, repair, renewals, and 
depreciation of the property, for the creation of any reserves or 
reserve funds found necessary in connection therew ith, and for 
such aceounting and adjustments of charges and payments, both 
during and at the end of Federal control as may be requisite in 
order that the property of each carrier may be returned to it in 
substantially as good repair and in substantially as complete 
equipment as it was in at the beginning of Federal control, and 
also that the United States may, by deductions from the just 
compensations or by other proper means and charges, be reim- 
bursed for the cost of any additions, repairs, renewals, and bet- 
terments to such property not justly chargeable to the United 
States; in making such accounting and adjustments due con- 
sideration shall be given to the amounts expended or reserved 
by each carrier for maintenance, repairs, renewals, and depreci- 
ation during the three years ended Jure 30, 1917, to the condi- 
tion of the property at the beginning and at the end of Federal 
control and to any other pertinent facts and circumstances. 

“The President is further authorized in such agreement to 
make all other reasonable provisions, not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act or of the act entitled ‘An act making ap- 
propriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,’ approved August 29, 
1916, that he may deem necessary or proper for such Federal 
control or for the determination of the mutual rights and obli- 
gations of the parties to the agreement arising from or out of 
such Federal control. 

“Tf the President shall find that the condition of any carrier 
was during all or a substantial portion of the period of three 
years ended June 30, 1917, because of nonoperation, receivership, 
or where recent expenditures for additions or improvements or 
equipment were not fully reflected in the operating railway 
income of said three years or a substantial portion thereof, or 
because of any undeveloped or abnormal conditions, so excep- 
tional as to make the basis of earnings hereinabove provided 
for plainly inequitable as a fair measure of just compensation, 
then the Presdent may make with the carrier such agreement 
for such amount as just compensation as under the circum- 
stances of the particular case he shall find just. 

“That every railroad not owned, controlled, or peered by 
another carrier company, and which has heretofore competed 
for traffic with a railroad or railroads of which the President 
has taken the possession, use, and control, or which connects 
with such railroads and is engaged as a common carrier in 
general transportation, shall be held and considered as within 


‘Federal control,’ as herein defined, and necessary for the 
prosecution of the war, and shall be entitled to the benefit of al! 
the provisions of this act: Provided, however, That nothing in 
this paragraph shall be construed as including any street or 
interurban electric railway which has as its principal source of 
operating revenue urban, suburban, or interurban passenger 
traffic, or sale of power, heat and light, or both. 

“The agreement shall also provide that the carrier shall ac- 
cept all the terms and conditions of this act and any regulation 
or order made by or through the President under authority of 
this act or of that portion of the act entitled ‘An act making 
appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,’ approved August 
29, 1916, which authorizes the President in time of war to take 
possession, assume control, and utilize systems of transportation. 

“Sec. 2. That if no such agreement is made, or pending the 
execution of an agreement, the President may nevertheless pay 
to any carrier while under Federal control an annual omount, 
payable in reasonable installments, not exceeding 90 per cent 
of the estimated annual amount of just compensation, remitting 
such carrier, in case where no agreement is made, to its legal 
rights for any balance claimed to the remedies provided in sec- 
tion 8 hereof. Any amount thereafter found due such carrier 
above the amount paid shall bear interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum. The acceptance of any benefits under this sec- 
tion shall constitute an acceptance by the carrier of all the pro- 
visions of this act and shall obligate the carrier to pay to the 
United States, with interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum 
from a date or dates fixed in proceedings under section 3, the 
amount by which the sums received under this section exceed the 
sum found due in such proceedings. 

“Sec. 3. That all claims for just compensation not adjusted 
(as provided in section 1) shall, on the application of the Presi- ` 
dent or of any carrier, be submitted to boards, each consisting 
of three referees to be appointed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, members of which and the official force thereof 
being eligible for service on such boards without additional 
compensation. Such boards of referees are hereby authorized 
to summon witnesses, require the production of records, books, 
correspondence, documents, memoranda, and other papers, view 
properties, administer oaths, and may hold hearings in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere, as their duties and the convenience of 
the parties may require. In case of disobedience to a subpoena 
the board may invoke the aid of any district court of the United 
States in requiring the attendance and testimony of witnesses 
and the production of documentary evidence, and such court 
within the jurisdiction of which such inquiry is carried on may, 
in case of contumacy or refusal to obey a subpœna issued to any 
person, corporation, partnership, or association, issue an order 
requiring appearance before the board, or the production of 
documentary evidence if so ordered, or the giving of evidence 
touching the matter in question; and any failure to obey such . 
order of the court may be punished by such court as a contempt 
thereof. Such cases may be heard separately or together or by 
classes, by such boards as the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the first instance, or any board of referees to which any such 
cases shall be referred may determine. Said boards shall give 
full hearings to such carriers and to the United States; shall 
consider all the facts and circumstances, and shall report as 
soon as practicable in each case to the President the just com- 
pensation, calculated on an annual basis and otherwise in such 
form as to be convenient and available for the making of such 
agreement as is authorized in section 1. The President is au- 
thorized to enter into an agreement with such carrier for just 
compensation upon a basis not in excess of that reported by such 
board, and may include therein provisions similar to those au- 
thorized under section 1. Failing such agreement, either the 
United States or such carrier may file a petition in the Court of 
Claims for the purpose of determining the amount of such just 
compensation, and in the proceedings in said court the report of 
said referees shall be prima facie evidence of the amount of just 
compensation and of the facts therein stated. Proceedings in 
the Court of Claims under this section shall be given precedence 
and expedited in every practicable way. 

“Sec, 4. That the just compensation that may be determined 
as hereinbefore provided by agreement or that may be adjudi- 
cated by the Court of Claims, shall be increased by an amount 
reckoned at a reasonable rate per centum to be fixed by the 
President upon the cost of any additions and betterments, less re- 
tirements, and upon the cost of road extensions to the property of 
such carrier made by such carrier with the approval of or by order 
of the President while such property is under Federal control. 

“ Sec. 5. That no carrier while under Federal control shall, 
without the prior approval of the President, declare or pay any 
dividend in excess of its regular rate of dividends during the 
three years ended June 30, 1917: Provided, however, That such 
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carriers ns have paid no regular dividends or no dividends 
during said period may. with the prior approval of the Presi- 
2 pay dividends at such rate as the President may deter- 
mine. 

“Sec. 6. That the sum of 8500. 000.000 is hereby appropriated. 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
which. together with any funds available from any operating 
income of said carriers, may be used by the President as a re- 
volving fund for the purpose of paying the expenses of the Fed- 
eral control, and so far as necessary the amount of just com- 
pensation, and to provide terminals, motive power, cars, and 
other necessary equipment, such terminais, motive power. cars, 
and equipment to be used and accounted for as the President 
may direct and to be disposed of as Congress may hereafter by 
law provide. 

“The President may also make or order any carrier to make 
any additions, betterments, or road extensions, and to provide 
terminals, motive power, cars, and other equipment necessary or 
desiruble for war purposes or In the public interest on or in 
connection with the property of any carrier. He may from said 
revolving fund advance to such carrier all or any part of the 
expense of such additions, betterments, or road extensions, and 
to provide terminals, motive power, cars, and other necessary 
equipment so ordered and constructed by such carrier or by: the 
President, such advances to be charged against such carrier and 
to bear Interest at such rate and be payable on such terms as 
may be determined by the President, to the end that the United 
States may he fully reimbursed for any sums so advanced. 

“Any loss eluimed by any carrier by reason of any such addi- 
tions, betterments, or rond extensions so ordered and constructed 
may be determined by agreement hetween the President and such 
carrier; failing such agreement the amount of such loss shall be 
ascertained as provided in section 3 hereof. 

From said revolving fund the President may expend such an 
amount as he may deem necessary or desirable for the utiliza- 
tion and operation of canals, or for the purchase, construction, 
or utilization and operntion of boats, barges, tugs, and other 
transportation facilities. on the Inland, canal, and coastwise 
waterways, and may in the operation and use of such facilities 
create or employ such agencies and enter into such contracts and 
agreements as he shall deem in the publie interest. 

“Sec. 7. That for the purpose of providing funds. requisite for 
maturing obligations or for other legal and proper expenditures, 
or for reorganizing railroads in receivership. carriers may, dur- 
ing the period of Federal control, issue such bonds, notes, equip- 
ment trust certifientes. stack. and other forms of securities, 
secured or unsecuréd by mortgage, as the President may first 
approve as consistent with the public Interest. The President 
may, out of the revolving fund created by this act. purchase for 
the United States all or any part of such securities at prices 
not exceeding par. and may sell such securities whenever in 
his judgment it is desirable at prices not less than the cost 
thereof. Any securities so purchased shall be held by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who shall, under the direction of the 
President, represent the United States in all matters in connec- 
tions therewith in the same manner as a private holder thereof. 
The President shall each year as soon as practicable after Janu- 
ary 1. cause a detailed report to be submitted to the Congress 
of all receipts and expenditures made under this section and 
section 6 during the preceding calendar year. 

“Sec. 8. That the President may execute any of the powers 
herein and heretofore granted him with relation to Federal con- 
trol through such agencies as he may determine. and may fix 
the reasonable compensation for the performance of services in 
connection therewith, and may avail himself of the advice, 
assistance, and cooperation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and of the members and employees thereof, und may also 
call upon any department, commission, or board of the Govern- 
ment for such services as he may deem expedient. But no such 
official or employee of the United States shall receive any addi- 
tional compensation for such services except as now permitted 
by law. 

“Src. 9. That the provisions of the act entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the support of the Army for the fisen! 
year ending June 80, 1917, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 29. 1916. shall remain in force and effect except as ex- 
pressly modified and restricted by this act; and the President. 
in addition to the powers conferred by this act, shall have and 
is hereby given such other and further powers necessary: or 
appropriate to give effect to the powers herein and heretofore 
conferred. The provisions of this act shall also apply to any 
carriers to which Federal control may be hereafter extended. 

“Sec. 10. That carriers while under Federal control shall be 
subject to all laws and liabilities as common carriers, whether 
arising under State or Federal laws or at common law, except 
in so far as may be inconsistent with the provisions of this act 
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or any other act applicable to such Federal control or with any 
order of the President. Actions at law or suits in equity may be 
brought by and against such carriers and judgments rendered 
us now provided by law; aud in any action at law or suit in 
equity aguinst the carrier, no detense shall be made thereto: 
upon the ground that the carrier is an instrumentality or 
agency of the Federal Government. Nor shall any such carrier 
be entitled to have transferred to a Federal court any action 
heretofore or hereafter instituted by or against it. which 
action was not so transferable prior to the Federal control of 
such carrier; and any action which has heretofore been so trans- 
ferred because of such Federal control or of any act of Congress 
or official order or proclamation relating thereto shall upon mo- 
tion of either party be retransferred to the court in which it 
was originally instituted. But no process. mesne or final, shall 
be levied against any property under sueh Federal control. 

“That during the period of Federal control. whenever in his 
opinion the public interest requires, the President may initiate 
rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations, and practices 
by filing the same with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which said rates, fares, charges. classifications, regulations, and 
practices shall- not be suspended by the commission pending 
final determination. 

“Said rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations, and 
practices shall be reasonable and just and shall take effect at 
such time and upon such notice as he may direct, but the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall, upon complaint. enter upon 
a hearing concerning the justness and reasonableness of so 
much of any order of the President as establishes or changes 
any rate, fare, charge. classification, regulation. or practice of 
any carrier under Federal control. and may consider al) the facts 
and circumstances existing at the time of the making of the 
same, In determining any question concerning any such rates, 
fares, charges, classitications, regulations, or practices or changes 
therein, the Interstate Commerce Commission shall give due 
consideration to the fact that the transportation systeins are 
being operated under a unified and coordinated national control 
and not in competition. 

“After full hearing the commission may make such findings 
and orders as are authorized by the act to regulate commerce 
as amended, and snid findings and orders shall be enforced as 
provided in said act: Prorided, howerer, That when the Presi- 
dent shall find and certify to the Interstate Commerce Commis» 
sion that in order to defray the expenses of Federal control 
and operation fairly chargeable to railway operating expenses, 
and also to pay railway tax accruals other thun war taxes, net 
rents for joint facilities and equipment, and compensation to 
the carriers, operating as a unit, it is necessary to increase the 
railway opernting revenues, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in determining the justness and reasonableness of any rate, 
fare, charge. classification, regulation. or practice shall take into 
consideration said finding and certificate by the President, to- 
gether with such recommendations as he may make. 

“Src. 11. That every person or corporation, whether carrier 
or shipper; or any receiver, trustee, lessee, agent. or person 
acting for or employed by a carrier or shipper, or other person, 
who shall knowingly violate or fail to observe any of the pro- 
visions of this act. or shall knowingly Interfere with or impede 
the possession, use, operation, or control of any railroad prop- 
erty, railroad, or transportation system hitherto or hereafter 
tnken over by the President. or shall knowingly violate any of 
the provisions of any order or regulation made in pursuance of 
this act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall. upon con- 
viction, be punished by a fine of not more than $5.000, or, if a 
person, by imprisonment for not more than two years, or both. 
Each independent transaction constituting a violation of, or a 
failure to observe, any of the provisions of this act, or any 
order entered in pursuance hereof. shall constitute a separate 
offense. For the taking or conversion to his own use or the 
embezzlement of money or property derived from or used in 
connection with the possession. use, or operation of said rail- 
roads or transportation systems, the crimina! statutes of the 
United States, as well as the criminal statutes of the various 
States where applicable, shall apply to all officers, agents, and 
employees engaged in said rnilroad and transportation service, 
while the same is under Federal control, to the sume extent as 
to persons employed in the regular service of the United States. 
Prosecutions for violations of this act or of any order entered 
hereunder shall be in the district courts of the United States, 
under the direction of the Attorney General. in accordance with 
the procedure for the collection and imposing of fines and pen- 
alties now existing in said courts. ; 

“Sec. 12. That moneys and other property derived from the 
operation of the carriers during Federal control are hereby de- 
clared to be the property of the United States, Unless other- 
wise directed by the Presider, such moneys shall not be covered 
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into the Treasury, but such moneys and property shall remain 
in the custody of the same officers, and the accounting thereof 
shall be in the same manner and form as before Federal con- 
trol. Disbursements therefrom shall, without further appropri- 
ation, be made in the same manner as before Federal control 
and for such purposes as under the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission classification of accounts in force on December 27, 1917, 
are chargeable to operating expenses or to railway tax accruals 
and for such other purposes in connection with Federal control 
as the President may direct, except that taxes under Titles 1 
and 2 of the act entitled ‘An act to provide revenue to defray 
war expenses, and for other purposes,’ approved October 3, 1917, 
or any act in addition thereto or in amendment thereof, shall be 
paid by the carrier out of its own funds. If Federal control 
begins or ends during the tax year for which any taxes so 
chargeable to railway tax accruals are assessed, the taxes for 
such year shall be apportioned to the date of the beginning or 
ending of such Federal control, and disbursements shall be made 
only for that portion of such taxes as is due for the part of such 
tax year which falls within the period of Federal control. 

“At such periods as the President may direct, the books shall 
ye closed and the balance of revenues over disbursements shall 
be covered into the Treasury of the United States to the credit 
of the revolving fund created by this act. If such revenues are 
insufficient to meet such disbursements, the deficit shall be paid 
out of such revolving fund in such manner as the President may 
direct. 

“ Sec. 13. That all pending cases in the courts of the United 
States affecting railroads or other transportation systems 
brought under the act to regulate commerce, approved February 
4, 1887, as amended and supplemented, including the commodi- 
ties clause, so called, or under the act to protect trade and 
commerce against unlawful restraints and monopolies, approved 
July 2, 1890, and amendments thereto, shall proceed to final 
determination as soon as may be, as if the United States had not 
assumed control of transportation systems; but in any such 
case the court having jurisdiction may, upon the application of 
the United States, stay execution of final judgment or decree 
until such time as it shall deem proper. 

“Sec. 14. That the Federal control of railroads and trans- 
portation systems herein and heretofore provided for shall con- 
tinue for and during the period of the war and for a reasonable 
time thereafter, which shall not exceed one year and nine months 
next following the date of the proclamation by the President of 
the exchange of ratifications of the treaty of peace: Provided, 
however, That the President may, prior to July 1, 1918, relin- 
quish control of all or any part of any railroad or system of 
transportation, further Federal control of which the President 
shall deem not needful or desirable; and the President may at 
any tine during the period of Federal control agree with the 
owners thereof to relinquish all or any part of any railroad or 
system of transportation. The President may relinquish all 
railroads and systems of transportation under Federal control 
at any time he shall deem such action needful or desirable. No 
right to compensation shall accrue to such owners from and after 
the date of relinquishment for the property so relinquished. 

“ Sec. 15. That nothing in this act shall be construed to amend, 
repeal, impair, or affect the existing laws or powers of the 
States in relation to taxation or the lawful police regulations 
of the several States, except wherein such laws, powers, or regu- 
lations may affect the transportation of troops, war materials, 
Government supplies or the issue of stocks and bonds: Provided, 
however, That no State or subdivision thereof, or the District 
of Columbia, shall levy, assess or collect an amount of taxes 
from railroad property within the State or subdivision thereof, 
or the District of Columbia, while under Federal control, in 
excess of the ratio which the taxes derived from railroad prop- 
erty bore to the total taxes of such State or subdivision thereof, 
or the District of Columbia, for the year previous to Federal 
control. 
` “ Sec, 16. That this act is expressly declared to be emergency 
legislation enacted to meet conditions growing out of war; and 
nothing herein is to be construed as expressing or prejudicing 
the future policy of the Federal Government concerning the 
ownership, control, or regulation of carriers or the method or 
basis of the capitalization thereof.” 

And the Howe agree to the same. 

T. W. Sms, 

FRANK E. DOREMUS, 

Jonn J. ESCH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

. SMITH, 

ATLEE POMERENE, 

Jor T. ROBINSON, 

Cuas. E. TOWNSEND, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment 
of the House to the bill (S. 3752) to provide for the operation 
of transportation systems while under Federal control, for the 
just compensation of their owners, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explanation of the effect of 
the action agreed upon by the conferees and recommended in 
the conference report: 

The conferees adopted the amendment of the House as the 
basis of their conference. 

The Senate receded from its disagreement to section 1 of the 
House amendment with an amendment striking out so much 
of the House amendment as provided an increase of the annual 
sum payable as compensation to the carriers upon the cost of 
any additions or betterments less retirements, or road exten- 
sions made during the six months ended December 81, 1917, 
and with further slight amendments in the wording of the 
House amendment. 

The Senate receded from its disagreement to section 2 of the 
House amendment, with an amendment providing that the com- 
pensation that might be agreed upon as provided in said section 
should cover the time consumed in arriving at an agreement. 

The Senate receded from its disagreement to section 3 of 
the House amendment in full with an amendment added to the 
end of the section providing that proceedings in the Court of 
Claims, under the section, should be given precedence and 
expedited in every practicable way. 

The Senate receded from its disagreement to section 4 of the 
House amendment, and agreed to the same. 

The Senate receded from its disagreement to section 5 of the 
House amendment, and agreed to the same. 

The Senate receded from its disagreement to section 6 of the 
House amendment, and agreed to the same with an amend- 
ment striking out the third paragraph of said section and sub- 
stituting therefor practically the same provision differently 
worded, as appears in the conference report. 

The Senate receded from its disagreement to section 7 of the 
House amendment, and agreed to the same. 

The Senate receded from its disagreement to section 8 of the 
House amendment, with an amendment striking out all of the 
second paragraph. 

Section 9 of the House amendment, which made provisions 
regarding the operation of short-line railroads that were not 
taken over, was stricken from the bill because of the adoption 
by the House of the Senate provision requiring all lines re- 
ferred to in said section of the House amendment to be taken 
over. 

The Senate receded fromits disagreement to section 10 of the 
House amendment. Said section 10 in the House amendment, 
by reason of striking out section 9, is numbered in the confer- 
ence agreement as section 9. 

The Senate receded froin its disagreement to section 11 of 
the House amendment down to and including the words “but 
no process, mesne or final, shall be levied against any property 
under such Federal control,” with an amendment to the first 
portion of said paragraph wherein it provides that “ carriers 
while under Federal control shall be subject to all laws and 
liabilities as common carriers, whether arising under State 
or Federal laws or at common law, except in so far as may be 
inconsistent with the provisions of this act or any other act 
applicable to such Federal control,” as follows: After the 
word “control” insert the words “or with any order of the 
President.” Also an amendment striking out all the remainder 
of said first paragraph after the words “such Federal control,” 
as above set out. Also with a further amendment striking out 
the remainder of the section of the House amendment, and sub- 
stituting in lieu of same the provisions of the conference report, 
the effect of which is to give paramount and final power to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to determine finally as to the 
reasonableness and justness of any rates, fares, charges, classi- 
fications, regulations, and practices that may be initiated by the 
President during the period of Federal control, with authority 
to make such findings and orders as the commission may think 
right and proper with regard thereto. 

The Senate receded from its. disagreement to section 12 of 
the House amendment, and agrees to the same in substance 
and effect. 

The Senate receded from its disagreement to section 13 
the House amendment with an amendment striking out all 
the second paragraph, and agrees to the same. 

The Senate receded from its disagreement to section 14 of 
the House amendment, and agrees to the same. 

The Senate receded from its disagreement to section 15 of 
the House amendment with an amendment providing that the 
period of Federal control shall not continue longer than one 
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year and nine months next following the date of the proclama- 
tion by the President of the exchange of ratifications of the 
treaty of peace, which was agreed to by the House, 

The conferees agreed to strike out section 16 of the House 
amendment, and substituted therefor a new section, as set out 
in section 15 of the conference report, the effect of which 
change is to provide that no State or subdivision thereof shall 
increase taxation on railroad property while under Federal 
control in excess of the increase that might be made on other 
taxable property in the State during such period. The sub- 
stitute section also provides that this act shall not be construed 
to amend, repeal, impair, or affect existing laws or powers of 
the States in relation to the lawful police regulations of the 
States, except wherein such laws, powers, or regulations may 
affect the transportation of troops, war materials, Government 
supplies, or the issue of stocks and bonds. 

The Senate receded from its disagreement to section 17 of 
the House amendment, and agreed to the same. 

T. W. Sts, 

Frank E. DoRrEMUS, 

Joun J. Escu, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


WAR FINANCE CORPORATION. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for two minutes? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 2 

Mr, KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Ways and 
Means has had under consideration what is known as the 
war finance corporation bill for three weeks or more. There 
were so many amendments that the committee made to the 
original bill introduced that when we finished it, it was thought 
best by the committee that we should introduce the completed 
bill as an original proposition instead of having the bill as 
originally introduced with all of the various amendments. On 
behalf of the committee I introduced that bill this morning, 
H. R. 10608. There are several hundred copies obtainable in 
the document room. I ask unanimous consent that I be per- 
mitted to file the report of the committee on the bill before 12 
o'clock to-night, to be printed in the Recorp to-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to file his report upon this bill any time 
between now and midnight and to have it printed in the RECORD 
to-morrow morning. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman if the report will show the 
modifications in that bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Of course the understanding is that it is 
to be printed in to-day’s RECORD. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. I will state to gentlemen that they can 
get the bill out of the document room, and they also can get the 
bill and the report to-morrow morning by sending to the room 
of the Committee on Ways and Means in the House Office 
Building. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman further’ say when he 
expects to call this up? 

Mr. KITCHIN. After the disposition of the legislative bill. 

Mr. HICKS. Are there two reports on the bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Just one. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The report referred to by Mr. KITCHIN is as follows: 

IH. Rept. No. 369, 65th Cong., 2d sess,] 


Mr. Krrentn, from the Committee on Ways and Means, submitted 
the following report: 

The Committee on Ways and Means, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 10608) to provide further for the national security and defense 
and for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to pro- 
vide. credits for industries and enterprises in the United States neces- 
sary or . to the prosecution of the war, and for other 
purposes, having had the same under consideration, reports it back to 
the House without amendment and recommends that the bill do pass, 


THE PURPOSE OF THE BILL. 


The two main purposes of this bill are (1) the extension of essential 
credits and (2) the prevention of the use of new capital in unnecessary 
activities during the period of the war. 


EXPANSION OF CREDITS, 


The Secret: of the Treasury made the following statement before 
the Ways and Means Committee with reference to the necessity of the 
expansion of credits: 

The proposed act to incorporate a war finance corporation should be 
regarded marily as a measure to enable the banks, both national 


banks and State banks and trust companies, to continue to furnish 


essential credits for industries and enterprises which are necessary or 
contributory to the prosecution of the war. 
“The Goyernment's borrowings, particularly during the period imme- 
diately preceding and following each liberty ‘loan, have tended to pre- 
care the credit facilities of the banks and often to prevent them from 
gy ng needed and customary help to quasi-public and private enterprises. 
any industries have been brought to the attention of the Secretary of 
the Treasury and of the Federal Reserve Board where industrial plants, 
public utilities, power plants, railroads, and others have found ít diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to obtain the necessary advances to enable them 
to perform vital service in connection with the war because essential 
credits, ordinarily available to them, are being absorbed by the Gov- 
ernment itself, 
“In Europe central banks are permitted to grant to banks and bankers 
loans upon stocks and bonds upon certain well-defined terms. 
“I would like to direct your particular attention to that statement, 
because that indicates the fundamental purpose of this bill, In Europe, 
I wish to repeat, central banks, which correspond to our Federal reserve 
banks in a sense, are permitted to grant to banks and bankers loans 
upon stocks and bonds upon certain well-defined terms. But here the 
Federal reserve banks are not permitted to do that, the Federal reserve 
act having specifically contemplated advances of that character only 
upon what we call liquid or commercial paper, and therefore the Federal 
reserve banks are not permitted to rediscount any paper for other banks 
which is secured by fixed investments. 
“The Federal reserve act does not provide for these, and the war 
finance corporation is designed as a war emergency to fill this gap. 
The provisions of the Federal reserve act which permit Federal reserve 
banks to rediscount and purchase commercial paper and paper secured 
by the Government's obligations have had the effect of forcing the banks 
to discriminate against loans on ineligible paper, even where such loans 
were vitally necessary for war purposes, in favor of loans on commer- 
l paper even where they represented activities or enterprises not 
related to the war and which might well be curtailed during the period 
of the war. It is belleved that the proposed bill has been wisely and 
conservatively conceived as a war measure to give relief from this 
condition during the- war.” 


NEW CAPITAL ISSUES. 


1 foreign countries have found it necessary to limit 
securities during the period of the war in order that 
all available capital may be used to meet the demands of the war. 
Your committee believes that we must have some legislation to limit 
the indiscriminate use of new capital in order to secure the fullest 
available capital for the prosecution of the war. 

The Secretary of the ‘easury well stated the necessity of limiting 
the new issues of securities in his testimony before your committee 
when he said: 

“ It is important that appropriate provision be made by law, so that, 


The princi 
new issues o 


for the duration of the war, funds available for investment in securities 
shall be effectively and economically used to supply the financial re- 
quirements of the Government and of those industries whose operations 
are necessary or contributory to the war. The ordinary flow of capital, 
which in normal times is left free to seek its own investment, should 
Sone te war be so directed and conserved that these requirements 
shall taken care of before funds shall be invested either in new en- 
terprises or for the expansion of such old enterprises as are not neces- 
sary or contributory to the prosecution of the war. In these critical 
times funds available for investment must not be dissipated on miscel- 
laneous capital expenditures which, however useful or ble in nor- 
mal times, will not now aid in the success ef the war. It is not so 
much a question of money as a question of labor and materials. It is 
essential that the demand for labor and materials for industries which 
are not contributory to the prosecution of the war should be kept 
within bounds, so that the war needs shall be first provided for. The 
test must be whether the proposed expenditure will strengthen the 
industrial and military structure of the country for the purposes of the 
war.” 


SECRETARY M’ADOO’S VIEWS WITH REFERENCE TO INFLATION OF CREDITS. 
3 McAdoo, when before the Ways and Means Committee, 
said: 


“ Since the publication of the terms of the proposed act some criticism 
has appeared indicating a belief that the operation of the corporation 
may produce expansion, or, as some term it, inflation, of a dangerous 
nature. 

“In my opinion the existence of this corporation and the intelligent 
exercise of its functions will do more to prevent unsafe expansion than 
any other course which could now be pursued, for it must be remem- 
bered that the investment markets are practically closed to the country’s 
industries, including public-utility corporations and the railroads. These 
essential industries and transportation companies in these circum- 
stances, in the absence of some such plan as is presented in this bill, 
are obliged to look to the banks for the means not only of continuing 
their normal business but of enlarging it for war purposes. The needs 
of these corporations, which sound finance would require to be pro- 
vided for in the form of capital loans, must now increasingly be taken 
care of in the form of bank loans. The burden placed upon the banks 
to meet the demands of this class of borrowers can only be met if these 
banks use the facilities of the Federal reserve banks by discounting such 
eligible paper as they may have in their portfolios. The continuance 
of this process of looking more and more to the banks for short loans 
of funds which should be provided as capital by investors is the quickest 
way to bring about an unsound expansion of bank credits. If this 
burden, through the instrumentality of the War Finance Corporation, 
can be removed from the banks, and if investors can be induced to fur- 
nish necessary capital, that kind of expansion will be checked. 

“The intervention of a corporation of this character, with its large 
eapital, will provide the class of security which will appeal to the 
minds of even the most timid investors and will naturally assist in 
converting what might become a dangerous bank expansion into a legiti- 
mate investment of free capital. Even though the corporation were not 
called upon to make any considerable advances itself, so that the Issue 
of its own securities to a large extent might not be required, it has been 
the 3 in Great Britain, and I believe it will be our experience 
also, that the restraint imposed upon unnecessary capital borrowings 
through Government intervention such as is proposed, not only allays 
the fears of timid investors but stimulates a demand J issues 
of licensed securities. Such securities sell promptiy, and their dis- 
tribution is general and effective. This again provides a check to un- 
wise expansion of bank credits.” 


‘made and outstanding under this act at any one time to any person, 


BSSENTIAL. DIFFERENCES RETWERX: THIS BILGE AND THE WAR FINANCE 
CORPORATION BILL AS. ORIGINALLY. INTRODUCED, 


The essential differences between this bill (H. R. 10608) and the bill 
H. R. 9499 are as follows: 

1. T° is bill provides that not more than three directors of the 
corporation s*all be members of the same political party. ‘The orig- 
inal bill did not contain such a provision. 

2 This specifies that no director or officer of the corporation 
shall participate in the determination of any question affecting his 
personal interests. or the interest of r N or 
association in which he is interested. e original bill did not con- 
tain this provision. 

3. Under this bill the directors of the corporation will be appointed 
by the Presidenty by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The original biil provided for the appointment of the directors by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, with the approval of the President. 

4. T is Dill limits t*e advances to be made to banks, bankers, or 
trust companies to loans made by such banks, bankers, or trust com- 
panies on securities or obligations acquired since the declaration of 
war (Apr. 6. 1917) and outstanding at the time of the advance, and 
to loans made to persons, firms, corporations, or associations conduct- 

g an estnablis> and going business in the United States. The 
orivinal bill A'd not contain any limitation of this nature. 

5. This bill permits the corporation to make advances to savings 
banks. banking institutions, or trust companies which receive savings 
deposits, and to building and loan associations, for not to exceed one 
year. 


The original bin limited the time for which an advance could be 
made to 90 days and did not give this privilege to trust companies 
receiving deposits or building and loan associations. 

This bill requires the security for advances made to savings banke 
and similar institutions to be J to at least 133 per cent of the 
amount of the advanre. The original bill specified that the security 
should be equal to 125 per cent of the amount: of the advance. This 
change is made in order to make the ratio between the advance and 
the security the same in all the provisions of the bill. 

7. This bill provides that when the corporation makes advances 
direct—that Is. without the advance going through the banking chan- 
nels—that the corporation must require security equal to at least 
133 per cent of the amount advanced by the corporation and also that 
the rate of Interest charged on such advances shall not he tess than 1 
per cent per annum in exeess of the rate of discount for 90-day com- 
mercial paper in the Federal reserve district in which the borrower 
is located. This bel also contains a limitation as to the amount of 
advances that can be made under this section at any one time to an 
amount equal to 16% per cent of (1) the paid-in capital stock of 
the corporation at such time pins (2) the aggregate amount of the 
bends of the corporation authorized to be outstanding at such time. 
The original bill contained no such limitations. It is believed that 
these limitations will afford a very valuable safeguard to the corpora- 
tion and will result in requiring a greater portion of the business of 
the corporation to be transacted through regular banking channels. 

8: This ben limits the aggregate amount of advances that can be 


firm, corporation. or assoctation te an amount not to exceed 10 ner 
ernt of the authorized capital stock ef the corporation, or 850.000.000. 
The original bill contained no such limitation, This provision is also 
believer to he a very valuable safeenard: 

9. This bil! iy its the corporation to file quarterly reports with the 
Secretary of the Senate and Clerk of the House of Representatives giving 
the name and place of business of each person. firm. corporation. or asso- 
ciation receiving advances direct from the corporation, the amount ad: 
vanced, the terms, and the security accepted therefor. The original bill 
contained no such provision. > 

10. This bill limits the power of the corporation to deal in bonds and 
obligations of the United States to those Issued or converted since Sep- 
tember 24, 1917 (the time the last bond act became a law). The original 
bill woul? he ve permitted the corporation to deal in any bonds or oblf- 
gations of the United States, 

11. This bin authorizes the corporation to Issue 82 000 000.000 of 
bends to mature in not less than one year nor more than five years. 
The original bill authorized the corporation to issue $4,000.000,000 
worth of bonds, 

12. This bill provides that whenever a Federal reserve bank discounts 
or rediscounts. paper secured by the bonds of the corporation that it 
shall not discount or rediscount such poar at a less Interest charge 
than 1 per cent above the prevailing ra for eligible commercial paper 
of corresponding maturity. The original bill left the interest rate to Phe 
discretion of the Federal Reserve Board. It is believe that this pro- 
Be will afford a very valuable safeguard to the Federal Reserve 

ystem. 

13. This bill provides that before paper secured by the bonds of the 
corporation can be discounted or rediscounted by a Federal reserve 
bank that the member bank must satisfy the Federal reserve bank that 
it does not have in irs jon for the pu of discount sufficient 
commercial per eligible for discount or rediscount under the la- 
tions of the Federal Reserve Board made under authority of the eral 
resvrye act. The original bill contained no such provision. 

14. This bill contains no provision, as did the original bill, per- 
mitting member banks of the Federal Reserve System to deal in the 
bonds of the corporation. 

15. This bill creates a canital-issues committee, to be com ot 
seven members, to be appointed by the President of the United States, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to Investigate. 
pass upon, and determine whether or not it is compatible with the 
public Interest that there shall be sold or offered for sale or for sub- 
acription any issue or part of an issue of securities the total or a 
fi" par or face value of which is in excess of S100 000. The original 

ill authorized the corporation to investigate and license or refuse 
to license the sale or offering for sale or . of. securities: the 
par or face value of which were in excess of $100000. It is belleved 
that the issuance of new securities will be limited. in most cases, 
the oped ts mu of this bill, to those compatible with the public in 
as effectively as would bave been possible under the orisal 
was much more drastic, 

16. This bill contains no criminal penal rovision for any sale or 
offering for sale of p securities tarned ita the capltalisen e- com- 
mittee has found the issue of such securities Incompatible’ with the 
public interest. The original bill provided a: penalty of. $5.000 or im- 
prisonment for not more than four years, or both, for any violation of 
any of the provisions of the act or of any license, order, rule, or regu- 
lation issued thereunder, R 


under 
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advisable. 


privileges e 
corporate seal; to make contracts; to purchase or lease and hold or 
dispose of such real estate as may be necessary 
its business; to sue and be sued; to complain and defend in any court 
of go deny jurisdiction; to appoint and fix 

— fe th transaction of the business of the corporation: and tœ 
sa or the nsactio e : 
prescribe. amend. and repeal its by-laws, subject to the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Marcu 9, 


17. This bill provides that the United States shall not be Hable Yor 
the payment of any bond or other obligation or the interest thereon 
issu d or Incurred by the corporation. nor shall it incur any liability in 
respect of any act or omiss of the corporation. The original bill 
mace no reference to the liability of the United States for the payment 
of the obligations of the corporation. 

18. This bill makes anyone who (1) forges or counterfeits any bond, 
coupon, or paper in imitation of or purporting to be in imitation of a 
bend or coupon issued by the corporation, ete.; or (2) embezzles, ab- 
stracts, or willfully misapplies any money, funds, or credits of the 
corporation, etc., or (3) with intent to deceive any officer of the 
corporation, makes any false entry in any book, report, or statement of 
the corporation, ete.. liable to a penalty of $5,000 or to imprisonment 
for not more than five years, or both, 

The origina! bill contained no similar penalty provision. 


Tun Proposep War Financn: CORPORATION BILL. 


This bill is divided into three titles, as follows: 
Title I. War Finance Corporation. 

Title IL Capital Issues Committee, 

Title III. M Uaneous. 


TITLE I. — Wan FINANCE: CORPORATION. 
Section 1. Establishment of War Finance Corporation. 


This section provides for the establishment of a War Finance Corpo- 
ration. The life of the corporation is to be for 10 years, but its powers 
are to cease six months after the termination of the war. except such 
as 7 sh wanes to the liquidation of its assets and the winding up of 

affairs. 


Section 2. Capital stock of the corporation. 


The capital stock of the corporation is to be $500.000.000 and is to 
be subscribed by the United States.. The subscription is subject to call 
apon the vote of three-fifths of the board of directors and the approval 
of the 1 of the Treasury at such time or times as may be deemed 

This section appropriates $500.000.000 for the pu of 
making payment upon such subscription when ealled. Receipts for pay- 
ment by the United States for or on a¢count of such stock mast be issued 
by the corporation tc the Secretary of the Treasury and are to be evi- 
dence of stock ownership, The capital stock war fixed at this amount 
to 8 the corporation with substantial resources and to furnish am 
additional equity for any other securities issued by the corporation, 


Section 3. Management of the corporation, 


The management of the reef, ted tg la vested in a hoard of five 
directors, The § tary of the Treasury is to be cheirman of the hoard 
and the other four members are to be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate. but not more than three 
of the directors shall be members of the same Ree party. Any per- 
son appointed to fill a vacancy on the board will be appointed to fill the 
unexpired term of the member whose place he is selected to fill. Three 
members of the board will constitute a quorum for the fransaction of 
business. This section authorizes the President to appoint two of the 
directors to serve for two years and the other two for four years. and 
thereafter to appoint the directors to serve for a period of four years, 
Any member of the Federal Reserve Board or any other officer or em- 
power under the United States or any director of a Federal reserve 
is eligible for appointment as a director of the corporation. 


Section 4. Salary of the directors. 


The Secretary) of the Treasury, with the approval of the President. is 
authorized to fix the four directors’ salaries. but the amount to be paid 
to each ts not to exceed $12,000 per year. If a director is employed by 
the Government, in addition to being a director of the corporation, the 
combined salaries can not exceed the salary paid a director of the cor- 
poration. 

Section 5. The principal offices of the corporation. 


The principal offices of the corporation will be located In- Washing- 
ton. hut 3 is given the hoard of directors to establish agencies 
or branch offices In any city or cities. in the United States. This provi- 
sion is deemed necessary in order thut co tion may be reached 
at different points throughout the country without requiring everything 
to be sent to Washington. The Secretary of the Treasury plans to use 
the Federal reserve banks and their branches as a nucleus for this 
organization. In this convection. the Secretary of the Treasury expects 
to a great extent to use tht organization already established by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Koard throughout the country for the purpose of passing 
upon new capital-issue applications, 


POWERS OF THE CORPORATION, . 
Section 6. Ordinary corporate powers. 


This subdivision gives the corporation. the ordinary powers and 
joyed by corporations, viz. to adopt. alter, and use a 


for the prosecution of 


the compensation of 
rs; employees, attorneys; agents. or employers as are neces- 


Section 7. Advances through banks. 5 
This section authorizes the corporation to make advances upon 


such terms us it may prescribe for periods not exceeding five years: 


from: the date of such advances to any ker, or trust com- 


nk. 
pany which has made, since April 6. 1917. and which has outstanding, 
any loan or loans to any person, firm, corporation, or association con- 


due 

opera 
the war. 
valne of sucb loan or loans. 


an establ'shed and going business in the United States whose 
ons shall be necessary or contributo 


to the prosecution of 
Such advances are not to exceed: 


5 per cent of the face 


This section also gives the corporation r to make advances to 


any bank, banker, or trust company which has rendered financial 
assistance directly or indirectly, to any such person: firm. corporation, 
or Creat by the purchase of its bonds or other obligat'ons since 

1 1 <3 
we ene ot of such bonds or other obligations at the time the ad- 
vance is made. 
made until the bank, banker, or trust company 
note or notes secured by the notes, or other obligations, which are the 


Such advances are not to ex cent of the 


The advances: authorized in this section can not be 
ves a promissory 
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basis of the advance, together with all the securities held as collateral 
Ry pete bank, banker, or trust company for such notes, bonds, or other 
ations, 

This section authorizes the corporation to make advances up to 100 
per cent of the face value of the loan or up to 100 per cent of the 
market value of the bonds or other obligations at .the time of the ad- 
vances if the advances are secured as aforementioned and in addition 
thercto by collateral security of a market value at the time of such 
advance equal to at least 33 per cent of the amount advanced by the 
corporation. The additional collateral must be of a character pre- 
scribed by the board of directors. 

This section also provides that the corporation shall retain power 
to require additional security at any time. 


Section 8. Advances to savings banks and similar institutions. 


This subdivision provides that the corporation may make advances 
upon such terms as it may pi at for periods not exceeding one 
year to any savings bank, banking institution, or trust company, 
which receives savings deposits, o7 building and loan associations, on 
the promissory note or notes of the borrowing institution whenever 
the corporation shall deem such advances to be necessary or contrib- 
utory to the prosecution of the war or important in the public inter- 
est. In such cases the promissory note or notes must be secured by 
the pledge of securities of sucù character az shall be prescribed by 
the corporation board of directors, the market value of which at the 


time of such advance shall be equal in amount to at least 133 per cent- 


of the amount of the adyance. The rate of interest charged in such 
cases can not be less than 1 per cenf in excess of the rate of discount 
for 90-day commercial paper 8 at the time of such advance 
at the Federal reserve bank of the district in which the borrowing 
institntion is located. This section requires the corporation to retain 
the power to require additional security at any time. 

In peace times current deposits in savings banks are in excess of 
withdrawals, but the tendency has been for many depositors to with- 
draw their funds to purchase liberty bonds. The savings banks hold 
large quantities of long-term investment securities, and the withdrawal 
of deposits might force the savings banks to sell at a sacrifice sound 
investment securities. If solvent institutions of this character should 
not be able to obtain funds to meet their obligations without sacrificing 
needlessly the securities they hold, the effect upon the financial condi- 
tion of the country would be most detrimental, and your committee 
deem the safeguard proposed in this section absolutely essential, 


Section 9. Direct loans to be made by the corporation. 


This subdivision -authorizes the corporation in exceptional cases to 
make advances directly to any person, firm, corporation, or association 
conducting an established and going business in the United States, 
whose operations shall be necessary or contributory to the prosecution 
of the war, bat only for the 8 of conducting a business in the 
United States and only when it is impossible to obtain funds through 
banking channels or from the general public, for periods not exceeding 
tive years, upon such terms and subject to such rules and regulations as 
may be prescribed by the board of directors of the corporation. This 
subdivision also requires the corporation to retain power to require 
additional security at any time. 

In the original bill there was no limitation as to the amount of money 
that could be advanced or bonds of the corporation that could be issued 
to meet advances made direct by the corporation. 

The advances authorized to be made under this section are limited 
to not to exceed 163 per cent of (1) the paid-in capital stock of the 
corporation, and (2) the aggregate amount of bonds of the corpora- 
tion nuthorized to be outstanding at the time of the advance. In 
other words, if the entire capital stock of the corporation is paid in, 
the largest amount of money that could be advanced under this section 
would be $416,666,667 (163 per cent of the paid-in capital plus the 
amount of bonds authorized to. be outstanding, or 163 per cent of 
$500,000,000 plus $2,000,000,000). 

If there should only be paid-in capital stock of $200,000,000, in this 
case, the maximum amount that could be loaned under this section 
would be $166,666,667 (163 per cent of the paid-in capital stock plus 
the amount of bonds authorized to be outstanding, or 163 per cent of 
$200,000,000 plus $800,000,000). 


Section 10. Single advances of the corporation. 


This section provides that in no case shall the aggregate amount of 
advances made under any of the provisions of this act to any person 
firm, corporation, or association exceed at any one time 10 per cent o 
the authorized capital stock of the corporation, or $50,000,000. 

In order to properly safeguard and protect the re ea your 
committee deem the addition of this section most advisable. 


Section 11, Purchase and sale of Government bonds and obligations, 


This section authorizes the corporation to subscribe for, acquire, and 
own, buy, sell, and deal in bonds and obligations of the United States, 
issuer] or converted since September 24, 1917, the date of the passage 
of the last bond act. Under this provision the corporation may, to 
a large extent, belp stabilize the price of liberty bonds and other war 
obligations of the Government. 


Section 12. Corporate authority to issue $2,000,000,000 in bonds, 


This section gives the corporation authority to issue and have out- 
standing at any one time not to exceed $2 T „000 in bonds. These 
bonds are to be short-term bonds and to mature in not less than one 
nor more than five years from the date of issue. The corporation is 
given authority to redeem these bonds before maturity at its option. 
The corporation, with the approval of the Secretary of the Tr 
is given authority to fix the rate of interest of these bonds.. These 
bonds may be issued at not less than par in payment of any advances 
authorized by this act. They also may be sold at such prices not less 
than par as the directors, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, may determine. 


Section 13. Federal reserve banks authorized to discount paper secured 
by war finance corporation bonds. 


Under the Federal reserve act Federal reserve banks are only au- 
thorized to discount paper secured by commercial or liquid paper. 
This section authorizes the Federal reserve banks to discount paper 
secured by the bonds of the corporation. Before a Federal reserve 
bank can discount or rediscount paper secured by the bonds of the 
corporation a rate of interest must be paid of at least 1 per cent 


per annum in excess of the prevailing rate for eligible commercial 
paper of corresponding maturity, and in such case only when the 
member bank satisfies the Federal reserve bank that it does not have 
in its possession sufficient commercial paper eligible for discount or 
rediscount under the regulations of the Federal Reserve Board made 
under authority of the Federal reserve act. 

This section also authorizes the Federal Reserve Board to use paper 
secured by the bonds of the corporation as a basis for the issuance 
of Federal reserve notes, the same as it may use bonds or notes of the 
United States not bearing the circulation privilege. Of course the 
issue of Federal reserve notes is limited by the requirement of the 
Federal reserve act to the effect that such banks must keep a gold 
reserve of 40 per cent. 


Section 14. President to authorize corporation to commence business. 


This section prohibits the corporation from doing any business except 
such as is incidental and preliminary to its organization until it is 
authorized by the President to commence business, 


Section 15. Earnings of the corporation not required for its operation. 


The net earnings of the corporation not required for its operation are 
to be kept as a reserve fund until the corporation winds up its business. 
Any balance remaining after the debts of the corporation are pald is to 
be paid into the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 
The corporation may use the net earnings not required for its operation, 
upon the direction of the board of directors, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to buy boads and obligations of the United 
States issued or converted since September 24, 1917, or upon like direc- 
tion and approval it may deposit such earnings in member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System, or in any of the Federal reserye banks, or to 
purchase or redeem any bonds issued by the corporation. 


Section 16. Bonds of the corporation tax exempt to same extent that 
liberty fours are exempt. 


The bonds of the corporation will bo exempt to the same extent that 
liberty fours, issued under the bond act of September 24, 1917, are 
exempt. ‘That is, the principal and interest be exempt from ali 
taxation now or hereafter imposed by the United States, etc., except 
(a) estate or inheritance taxes and (b) graduated additional income 
taxes, commonly known as surtaxes, and excess-profits and war-profits 
taxes. Each person, partnership, corporation, or association is entitled 
to own $5,000 worth of the bonds of the corporation tax exempt. An 
person, 5 corporation, or association will be entitled to hold. 
tax exempt, $5,000 worth of bonds or obligations of the United States 
and also $5,000 worth of the bonds of the corporation. 


Section 17. The United States not to be liable for obligations of the 
corporation. 


This section provides that the United States shall not be liable for 
the payment of any bond or other obligation or the interest thereon 
issued or incurred by the corporation, nor shall it incur any liability 
in respect of any act or omission of the corporation. 


Section 18. Penalty for forgery and embezzlement. 


This section makes anyone who (1) falsely makes, forges, or coun- 
terfeits any bond, coupon, or paper in imitation of or purporting to be 
in imitation of a bond or coupon ed by the corporation; or (2) 

asses, utters, or publishes, or attempts to pass, utter, or publish, any 
‘alse, forged, or counterfeited bond, coupon, or paper purporting to be 
issued by the corporation, 3 the same to be falsely made, forged, 
or counterfeited ; or (3) falsely alters any such bond, coupon, or paper; 
or (4) passes, utters, or publishes as true any falsely alte or 
spurious bond, coupon, or paper issued or purporting to have been 
issued by the corporation, knowing the same to be falsely altered or 
spurious, Hable to a fine of not more than $5,000 or to imprisonment 
for not more than five years, or both. 

It also makes anyone connected in any capacity with the corporation 
who (1) embezzles, abstracts, or willfully ek es any moneys, funds, 
or credits thereof, or (2) with intent to defraud the corporation or any 
other company, body politic, or corporate, or any individual, or to de- 
ceive any officer of the corporation, (a) makes any false entry in any 
book, report, or statement of the corporation, or (b) without authority 
from the directors draws any order or assigns any note, bond, draft, 
mortgage, judgment, or decree thereof, liable to a fine of not more than 
$5,000 or to imprisonment for not more than five years, or both. 


TITLE II. CAPITAL ISSUES COMMITTEE. 


As a corollary to Title I of the bill relating to the extension of 
credits this title of the bill proposes a creation of a capital issucs com- 
mittee to investigate, pass upon, and determine whether or not the 
issues of securities in excess of $100,000 are compatible with the public 
interest. Your committee believes that this title will be sufficient to 
prevent the use of capital in unnecessary expenditures during the 
period of the war. 

The bill proposes that the Capital Issues Committee, consisting of 
Seven members, shall be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. t least three of the members are 
to be members of the Federal Reserve Board, and not more than four 
can be members of the same political party. The President is to fix the 
terms of office of the members of the committee, and the salary of the 
members who are not members of the Federal Reserve Board is to be 
fixed: at $7,500 per year; but if any member receives any other com- 
8 from any other office or eee under the United States 
he amount so received is to be deducted from the salary. If a member 
of the committee receives more than $7,500 per year from the Govern- 
ment in some other capacity, he shall receive no salary as a member of 
the committee. This title provides that no member of the committee 
shall directly or indirectly participate in the determination of any 
questions affecting his personal interest, or the interest of any corpora- 
Hen. rnd peg or association in which he is directly or indirectly 

erested. 

Authority is given the committee to employ and fix the compensation 
of such officers, attorneys, agents, and other employees as are necessary 
to properly conduct its business and to conduct its business at places 
other than in Washington, D. C., although its principal place of busi- 
ness shall be in the District of Columbia. The usual authority to rent 
offices, purchase furniture, equipment, and supplies is given the com- 
mittee, and the sum of $200,000 is Es sed to be appropriated to meet 
all the expenses of the committee during the remainder of the present 
fiscal year and the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 
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Your committee is of the opinion that in practically all, certainly in 
most, cases where the committee says that it deems the issuance of 
securities incompatible with the public interest, that each person, firm, 
corporation. or association will be patriotic enough to refrain from 
parea such securities on the market, and that it will be unnecessary 
o enact into law the more drastic provisions of the original bili, 

Your committee believes that practically as good result will be 
secured under the provisions of this bill as would have been secured 
under the more drastic provisions of the original bil. 

Section 203 of the bill provides that the committee shall not pass 


upon 

1. Any borrowing by any persons, firm, corporation, or association 
In the ordinary course of business as distinguished from borrowing 
for capital purposes. ' 

2. T™e renewing or refunding of indebtedness existing at the time 
this bill becomes a law. 

3. The resale of any securities the sale or offering of which the 
committee bas determined to be compatible with the public interest. 

4. Any securities issued by any railroad corporation the 05 rty of 
which may be in the m and contro] of the President of the 
United States. 

5. Any bonds issued by the War Finance Corporation. 


TITLE HI. MISCELLANEOUS. 


This title contains the usual saving and repealing clauses, defines 
the term “securities.” and provides a penalty of $1,000 or imprison- 
ment for not more than one year, or both, for any violation of this 
act not covered by the embezzlement and counterfeiting provisions of 
section 18 of te bill. 

This title also provides that no stamp tax shall be imposed upon 
any promissory note secured by the pledge of liberty three-and-a-halfs 
or liberty fours, or certificates of indebtedness. Your committee be- 
lieves that this provision will be especially valuable in assisting in 
the sale of short-term certificates and will materially assist in keep- 
ing down the interest rate. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein 
an address delivered by my colleague, Mr. Krno, at a recent 
celebration of the centennial of the founding of the Bishop Hill 
Colony in Illinois. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record in the man- 
ner stated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


COPIES OF WAR FINANCE CORPORATION BILL. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
1,000 copies of the Senate war finance. corporation bill as it 
passed the Senate be printed and put into the document room. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that 
the gentleman ask for a larger number than 1,000. There will 
be very heavy demand for these bills, 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will explain to the gentleman that this 
request applies only to the bill as it passed the Senate. I want 
the Senate bill to remain on the Speaker’s table until the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union passes 
upon our. bill, and my thought is then to move to strike out all 
after the enacting clause in the Senate bill and substitute the 
action of the House on this bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The idea is so that we may 
have more copies of the Senate bill for distribution? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I ask the gentleman if 
he is prepared to state when he expects to call up this bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Immediately after the disposition of the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman proposes not 
to interfere with District day, I understand, which is on 


Monday? 
Mr. Speaker, at the suggestion of the 


Mr. KITCHIN. No. 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrerr] and the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], I am going to ask unanimous con- 
sent that the war finance corporation bill (H. R. 10608) may 
have a privileged status, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the bill (H. R. 10608) shall have a 
privileged status. Is there objection? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, do I understand the gentleman does not proposed to 
interfere with the consideration of the legislative, executive, and 
judicial appropriation bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; I gave notice that I am going to take 
it up immediately after the disposition of that bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, that means the bill can not be called up before 
Tuesday. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Because Monday being Dis- 
trict dux, it is understood the District Committee will occupy 
that day. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It will not be called up until Tuesday. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then the. legislative. execu- 
tive. and judicial bill to be considered on ‘Tuesday, and after 
that the war corporation bill follows? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; it follows the legislative bill. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a puuse.] The 
Chair hears none, 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. One further question. Does 


that interfere with Calendar Wednesday ? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; it does not interfere with Calendar . 
Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. It can not interfere with Calendar Woe:lnes- 
day except by unanimous consent or by a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask for one minute 
to have the Clerk read a telegram which I have received. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause. 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: e 

KaALaMAzoo, Macr., March 9, 


The 


2958. 
Hon. J. M. C. SMITA, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 


Kalamazoo Chamber of Commerce desires to 2 agnist proposed 
new charge of Director General of Railroads for switehing cars to In- 
dustrial sidings. In our opinion it means unfair discrimination ard a 
poor way to get revenue for the railroads. Will you kludly make known 


our attitude? 
KALAMAZOO, CHAMBER OF COMMRECE, 
ADJOURN MENT. 
Mr. RITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Sunday, 
March 10, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a proviso to be inserted under the 
appropriations for the Public Health Service, to be carried in 
the sundry civil appropriation bill for the fiseal year ending 
June 30, 1919 (H. Doc. No. 966), was taken from the Spenker's 
table, referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as foliows: 

Mr. WEBB, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 8938) to equip the United States 
penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga., for the manufacture of supplies for 
the use of the Government, for the compensation of prisoners 
for their labor, and for other purposes, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 865), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9784) incorporat- 
ing patrol drivers into the Metropolitan police department of 
the District of Columbia, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 366), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. FIELDS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 123). pro- 
viding for the calling into military service of certain classes of 
persons registered and liable for military service under the 
terins of the act of Congress approved May 18, 1917, entitled 
“An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the 
Military Establishment of the United States,” reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 367), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, from the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, to which was referred the bill (8. 1544) to 
provide for appeals from decisions of, boards of local inspectors 
of steam vessels, and for other purposes, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 870), which safd bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


1918. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. FIELDS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 8856) for the relief of Mary 
J. Lacey, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 368). which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KITCHIN: A bill (H. R. 10608) to provide further 
for the national security and defense and, for the purpose of 
assisting in the prosecution of the war, to provide credits for 
industries and enterprises in the United States necessary or con- 
tributory to the prosecution of the war, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRAND: A bill (H. R. 10609) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to exchange the present Federal building 
site at Eatonton, Ga., for another site on the public square in 
said city; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WEBB: A biil. (H. R. 10610) to establish a bureau for 
the study of the criminal, pauper, and defective classes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 10611) providing for 
punishing employers for failure to provide seats for female em- 
ployees ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R, 10612) to restore to the public 
domain certain lands heretofore reserved for a bird reservation in 
Siskiyou and Modoc Counties, Cal., and Klamath County, Oreg., 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky (by request): A bill (H. R. 
10613) to provide for the collection and disposal of garbage and 
miscellaneous refuse of the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SIMS: Resolution (H. Res. 267) providing for the 
consideration of Senate bill 1854, entitled “An act to save day- 
light and to provide standard time for the United States”; to 
the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. WEBB: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 39) 
to print 250,000 copies of the soldiers’ and sailors civil relief act; 
to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Wisconsin, relating to the privilege of sending mail without 
postage; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, 
relating to excess profits on war revenues; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATH BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK : A bill (H. R. 10614) granting an increase 
of pension to George E. Roe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also a bill (H. R. 10615) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 10616) granting a pension to 
Nannie Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 10617) granting a pension 
to Emma A. Drake; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 10618) granting an in- 
crease of pension to F. G. McGuire; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESTOPINAL: A bill (H. R. 10619) for the relief of 
Frank Payne Selby; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 10620) to correct the mili- 
tary record of Ezra G. Bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MEEKER: A bill (H. R. 10621) granting a pension 
to George V. M. Sommerhauser; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H, R. 10622) granting an increase 
of pension to Matthew B. Schofield; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10623) granting a pension to Mrs. Effie M. 
Meloy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. QUIN: A bill (H. R. 10624) for the relief of Sar- 
geant Prentiss Knut, administrator of the estate of Haller Nutt, 
deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 10625) granting a pension to 
William S. Beachum; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODS of lowa: A bill (H. R. 10626) to authorize 
the President of the United States to appoint Fred H. Gallup 
major of Field Artillery in the United States Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolution of a mass meet- 
ing of the citizens of Delaware County, held at Media, Pa.. urg- 
ing immediate prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of Samuel J. Grob and 9 other 
farmers of Leslie, Mo., and a memorial of the Excelsior Farm 
Club, of New Haven, Mo., appealing for higher prices on farm 
products commensurate with the increase in commodities which 
the farmer must buy; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Resolution of the Pierian Club, 
of Trinidad, Colo., urging the repeal of the second-class postage 
amendment to the war-revenue act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of G. B. G. Manufacturing Co. (Inc.), of New 
York City, favoring the daylight-saving bill; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Trade Board Master Painters’ Associa- 
tion, of New York City, and New York District Council, No. 9, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paper Hangers of 
America, urging the painting of cantonment buildings; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. DENISON (by request): Petition of numerous citi- 
zens of the twenty-fifth congressional district of Illinois, urging 
nation-wide prohibition during the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DILLON: Petition of Mrs. L. A. Philbrook and 86 
other citizens of Webster, S. Dak., urging immediate prohibition 
us a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOSS: Petition of D. D. Campbell and 21 other citi- 
zens of Lake Villa, Til., requesting the repeal of the zone system 
for second-class mail; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of W. S. Ashby and other 
citizens of Peru, Ill, for universal military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: Papers to accompany House bill 10600, a 
bill to increase pension of R. P. Leach; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr, HAYES: Resolution of the First Presbyterian Church, 
the Unitarian Church, the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
St. Paul's Methodist Episcopal Church South, the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, the Free Life Church, and the First Christian 
Church, all of San Jose, Cal., urging immediate prohibition as 
a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Marie D. Dill and Henry 
H. Dill, protesting against the passage of House bill 9248, con- 
cerning rents in the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of the Railway Mail Association, second divi- 
sion, Baltimore Branch, urging the passage of House bill 9414, 
granting increased pay to railway mail clerks; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Conrad Anschutz, of Baltimore, Md., urging 
the passage of House bil! 1736; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of Clayton E. Williard and 236 other employees 
of the Government Printing Office, urging increased compensa- 
tion for the compositor employees of the Monotype section; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Alleghany Garrett County Medical So- 
ciety and of the Maryland Council of Defense, indorsing the 
Owen bill (S. 8748) and the Dyer bill (H. R. 9563), creating 
advanced rank for officers of the Medical Corps; to the Com- 
mittee on -Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MeKEOWN: Petition of Mrs. Lula C. Black et al., of 
Stroud, Okla., for war-emergency prohibition ; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Resolutions of the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce, urging the passage of the day- 
light-saving bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Petition of the Loraine Manufactur- 
ing Co., Pawtucket, R. I., urging the passage of the daylight-sav- 
ing bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of tue Irish Progressive League of 
Boston, recommending the recognition of the new Republic of 
Treland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Resolution of the West Roxbury (Mass.) 
Woman's Club, urging the repeal of second-class postage provi- 
sions of the war-revenue act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petitions of 21 farmers of 
Divide County, N. Dak., and of 57 residents of Crosby, N. Dak., 
asking price of $2.75 per bushel for the wheat crop of 1918; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sunpay, March 10, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order by 
Mr. Norron as Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Eternal God, our Heavenly Father, so near and yet so scem- 
ingly far; r 

5 to him Thou, for he hears, and spirit with spirit can meet; 

Closer is he than breathing, and nearer than bands and feet. 

In pursuance to a long-established custom of the Congress 
of the United States, we assemble here to-day in memory 
of a Member who served with fidelity, interest, and ability his 
district, his State, and Nation for many years on the floor of 
this House. His work done, Thou hast called him to the larger 
life and to a larger service. 

Death always comes with a shock. It is one of the profound 
mysteries which our limited knowledge can not solve. 

The mind that thought, willed, and obeyed; the heart that 
loved and poured its affections out to whom it was sent; the 
eyes through which the soul looked; the hand that clasped 
with warmth the friends and loved ones, are stilled ; and we look 
with awe and reverence upon the prostrate form. 

The angel of faith comes to our relief, 

Hope says, be still, sad heart, and cease repining, 
For behind the clouds is the sun still shining. 

So we trust and rest our grief in Thee, for love is immortal, 
and, though long delayed, it shall at last be satisfied. This 
comforts us and all who mourn for the departed; that we 
may look forward to a brighter day in a brighter realm, where 
our loved ones shall dwell forever in our presence; in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL, 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
reading of the Journal be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Dakota asks unanimous consent that the reading of the Journal 
be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE HELGESEN, OF NORTH DAKOTA. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the special 
order for to-day. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. Barr, by unanimous consent, 

Ordered, That Sunday, March 10, 1918, be set apart for addresses 
upon the fife, character ‘and pubile ‘services of Hon. HENRY T. HELGE- 
sen late a Representative from the State of North Dakota. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the following resolutions 
be reported. 7 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the resolu- 
tions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution No. 268. 

Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that Ys 

rtunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. HENRY T. 
fisvcess® late a Member of this House from the State of North Dakota. 

Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 

ased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the House, 
at the conclusion of these exercises, stand adjourned, 

Reentred That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the family 
of the deceased. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolutions. 

The resolutions were unanimously agreed to. J 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North Da- 


kota [Mr. Youne] is recognized. 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, Henry T. HEL- 
GESEN, late a Member of Congress from the first district of North 
Dakota. whose memory we have met to honor to-day. was born 
near Decorah, Winnishiek County.. Iowa. After having been 
educated in the public schools, normal institute, and business col- 
lege of Decorah, he entered the mercantile business there. He 
moved to Milton, then in the Territory of Dakota, in 1887. He 
at once became an active and permanent figure in the business 
and political life of the Territory He served two terms as com- 
missioner of agriculture and labor, retiring from that office 
in 1892. 


He was at all times a stanch friend of education. He stood 


for higher standards for the public and high schools as well as 
the institutions of higher learning. In this connection he served 
asa member of the board of university regents for 10 years. 

A man of sterling honesty and integrity, as well as a close 
student of history and political economy, Mr. HELGESEN was an 
idealist in politics. In this respect he was typical of the idealism 
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characteristic of his race. He was one of the first men in North - 
Dakota to appreciate the need for a reform in the political 
methods then in vogue. He stood for clean primaries, clean con- 
ventions, and abeve all for placing the reins of power in the 
hands of the people. He fought for the restoration of genuine 
representative government in North Dakota. To that end he 
was active in the organization of the Scandinavian League. 
That league was for a number of years a powerful factor for 
clean politics. Later he became interested in the movement 
known as Progressive Republicanism. Living at a long distance 
from my home I had not until then become personally acquainted 
with him, though he was a well-known figure in the State. From 
that time I was intimately associated with him iu political 
matters. 

In 1908 we were the candidates of the Progressive faction 
for the two positions of Representative in Congress, our State 
not having been divided into congressional districts at that 
time. While we were both defeated the long and vigorous 
speaking campaign which we engaged in was thought by many 
to have been in large part the cause of the election of one-half 
of our ticket, it being our habit to talk for the principles under- 
lying our cause rather than in aid of our candidacies. 

Two years later, having received the highest vote among those 
defeated at the former election, I was invited at two different 
State meetings of Progressive Republicans to become a candi- 
date for Congress as a running mate for Mr. HELGESEN, the 
support of Progressive Republicans being assured to both of us. 
Representative Gronna having become a candidate for the 
Senate there was a vacancy in the House. and it was believed 
that one Progressive Republican could be elected. As our State 
had not yet been divided into congressional districts I would 
have in a sense been a candidate against Mr. HELGESEN, as it 
was improbable that we could both be elected. Mr. Hanna was 
serving his first term and according to custom was thought to 
be sure of a second term, I refused to be a candidate. This 
circumstance is mentioned somewhat in detail as evidence of 
my great respect and love for our departed friend. I am proud 
to have thus had the opportunity in a rather tangible way to 
show my admiration and esteem of his many excellent qualities. 
He was nominated and elected along with Mr. Hanna. Within 
a few months the North Dakota Legislature divided the State 
into congressional districts. So the way was-opened for me to 
come here, where I joined Mr. HELGESEN in the Sixty-third 
Congress. 

My service with him here will always be a pleasant memory. 
We were closely associated; I am proud to have had his confi- 
dence. I valued his advice, and he seemed to regard mine as 
worth while. The day before he went to the hospital, never 
to return, he spent almost three hours in my office discussing 
some pending legislation. ; 

I admired Mr. HELGESEN because of his splendid courage. 
Having reached a decision as to what would be the right course 
he would stand fast, stand firm, and stand alone, if need be. 
It was this trait of character which endeared him to the people 
of his State and commanded the respect and love of his col- 
leagues in the House. He had the spirit of William Lloyd Gar- 
rison when he said: 

“I will not excuse, I will not equivocate, I will not retreat an inch, 
I will be heard.” 

To be first in advocating a good and, perhaps, unpopular cause 
is to be lonely, but to be thus lonely is to be noble. It was this 
nobility of soul which characterized Henry T. HELGESEN. 

Underlying all his business dealings and public acts was a 
sublime faith in the religion of Jesus Christ. Progressive and 
advanced in his thought in all other respects, he was old-fash- 
ioned in his religious ideas. Perhaps that accounts for his 
rugged honesty. He lived his religion. When the time came he 
was ready to go, and I fancy passed on in the spirit of one of 
the hymns he loved: 

O love, that will not let me go, 
I rest my veny soul on thee; 
I iye thee back the life I owe, 


t in thine ocean depths its fow 
May richer, fuller be, 


O light, that followed all my way, 

I 32 my 5 to thee; 
My heart restores itx borrowed ray 
That in thy sunshine’s blaze Its day 

May brighter, fairer be. 


o 1°%; that seekest me through N 

can not close my heart to thee; 

I trace the rainbow through the rain, 
And feel the promise is not vain 

hat morn shall tearless be. 


O love that iifted up thy head, 
I dare not ask to fly trom thee; 
I lay in dust life’s glory dead, 
And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be. 


1918. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. Barr] is recognized. 


Mr. BAER. Mr. Speaker, the United States is rightly termed 
the melting pot of the world. From every clime and nation 
men and women seek our broad land to find their rightful 
place “in the sun.” and eventually to become a part of our 
citizenry. Of all the peoples who thus come to our shores none 
more fully embody the elements of good citizenship than do the 
Norwegians. Intelligent, thrifty, and hard working, they 
quickly and readily adapt themselves to the new land which they 
have sought from afar. No “hyphenated Americans” they, but 
an integral part of our body politic. That community or State 
may call itself fortunate which numbers among its people a 
goodly proportion of citizens of Scandinavian birth or ancestry. 

It wes the good fortune of the late Congressman HENRY T. 
Hetcrsen to be the direct descendant of such stock, It was 
also his good fortune to be born poor. I do not mean in grind- 
ing. abject poverty, but in those circumstances and conditions 
that teach lessons of frugality and fais sn habits of thrift 
and industry. 

His birthplace was a farm in Berend, Winnishiek County, 
Iowa. He received his education in the public schools and nor- 
mal and business colleges of that town. There he spent his 
youth and early manhood. After leaving school Mr. HELGESEN 
engaged in mercantile pursuits and quickly became one of the 
prominent young business men of Decorah. Great was the re- 
gret of his fellow townspeople when, in 1887, the pioneer spirit 
of his ancestors stirring within him, Mr. HELGESEN, with his 
young wife and babies, removed to the then Territory of Da- 
kota. He was one of the first settlers in Milton, of which town 
he remained a citizen until his death. 

It was not my privilege to enjoy the personal acquaintance 
of Mr. HELGESEN, but, as his successor in representing the first 
district of North Dakota in Congress, I have learned much of 
his nobility of character and the high esteem in which he was 
held by the people of his adopted State. A letter written to 
him a short time before his death by a North Dakota man well 
expressed this este2m. The writer opened his letter with these 
words: “Dear and beloved by all your constituents Mr. 
HELGESEN.” 

The words “a prophet is not without honor save in his own 
country“ could never be truthfully spoken of Mr. HELGESEN, 
for in his home town of Milton the love and respect manifested 
by the people who knew him best—his friends and neigħbors— 
is deeply teuching. He was their Congressman, but he was 
more—he was their trusted friend and neighbor. He was 
“Henry” to them, and tears still dim the eyes of many as 
they recount the kind words and deeds of him whom they loved. 
His life was one of service in the best sense of the word. 

You who knew Congressman HELGESEN well know that his 
splendid physique, vigorous strength, and commanding person- 
ality were the outward indication of a keen intellect, an ana- 
lytical mind. and invincible courage. The most kind-hearted of 
men, he could be combative and aggressive for what he be- 
lieved to be right. He was essentially a man of the people and 
a friend of the poor. He loved liberty, hated oppression, and 
detested hypocrisy. His friendship was true. It could be de- 
pended upon. He never betrayed a trust. He was honest in 
thought, in word, and in deed. 

Mr. HELGESEN’s public and political career commenced long 
before his election to Congress. When the Territory of Daketa 
was divided he was the first commissioner of agriculture and 
labor in the new State of North Dakota, and held that office for 
two terms. For 10 years he was a member of the board of 
regents of the University of North Dakota. He placed a high 
value on education and took a great interest in the welfare of 
young people. When he became an employer of men it was his 
delight to engage a struggling young man anxious for an edu- 
cation, and by every means in his power help such an one to 
attain the goal of his ambition. Many a prosperous young man 
in Iowa and North Dakota owes his start in life to the helping 
hand extended by Congressman HELGESEN. So unostentatiously 
were his kindly deeds performed, however, that but few other 
than the recipients had knowledge of them. 

In private and in public life Mr. HxLGRsEN was hearty and 
sincere. He was outspoken with the candor of truth. His 
home in Washington was headquarters for any of his constitu- 
ents who visited the Capital City, and warmhearted hospi- 
tality was always extended to the folks from “back home.” 
In his office or at his home his friends were always welcome, 
but he had no time nor inclination for intercourse with those 
who had proven themselves insincere. He was a leader in 
the fight for cleaner politics in North Dakota, and never in 
the many vicissitudes of commercial, private, or political life 
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was his good name tarnished or his honor stained. His rule 
of conduct was the golden rule, and his slogan was “A 
square deal for all.” 

A plain, practical man, Mr. HELGESEN yet possessed a strain 
of sentiment of which only his close friends were aware. A 
beautiful picture, a touching poem, and tine music were deeply 
appreciated by him. Among his personal papers were always 
to be found clippings of short poems and bits of literature 
which had appealed to him, and were treasured for their 
charm of pathos or sentiment. 

His personal tastes were intellectual. He was a man of wide 
and varied study and numbered among his friends writers and 
scientists of world renown.. His scientific work and research in 
geography and current history were extensive, and his contri- 
butions to the literature of geographical exploration have 
attracted the attention and won the highest commendation and 
indorsement of men of learning and science. 

Four times in succession was Mr. HELGESEN elected to repre- 
sent the people of North Dakota in Congress, once as Congress- 
man at large and three times as Representative from the first 
district. During his term of service he was an honored and use- 
ful Member of this House. and his active work on the Agricul- 
tural Committee will long be remembered by his constituents 
und colleagues alike. Blessed with a keen mind and sound com- 
mon sense, he fought gallantly for any measure which seemed to 
him to be for the best advantage of his constituents and the 
people of the Nation at large. 

Having spent his boyhood days on a farm, and representing a 
constituency largely composed of farmers, Mr. HELGESEN was 
ever alert to the agricultural interests of the country. His 
speech in the House in 1911 on reciprocity with Canada is still 
quoted as embodying the soundest arguments advanced on that 
question from the farmer’? point of view. He was an ardent ad- 
vocate of woman suffrage and was eyer ready to speak a good 
word for that worthy cause. 

In regard to our foreign policies Congressman HELGESEN felt 
deeply. thought clearly. and acted with the courage of his con- 
victions. Always independen‘ of slavish prevedents, he did not 
hesitate to cast his vote with a hopeless minority when he 
felt that minority to be right. As an opponent he was a fair 
and generous fighter. He always fought in the oper. He never 
stabbed an antagonist in the hack or shot from amoush. He 
never faltered in a fight, even though he foresaw the loss cf the 
battle. To him— 

It was not the foss of the 8 that counts, 
But how did you fight, and why? 

Mr. HELGESEN was a loving husband and a kind and affer- 
tionate father. He left to his children the priceless legacy of 
unsullied honor and an untarnished name; and when he was 
overtaken in the strength and prime of manhood by that silent 
adversary to whom sooner or later we must all surrender, his 
last thoughts and words were for the welfare and happiness of 
his loved ones. In the opening days of the Sixty-fifth Congress 
his earthly remains were carried to his boyhood home for their 
long rest, and from far and near men and women came to do 
him honor and to mourn his loss. Eulogies were delivered at 
his funeral by men of learning and eloquence, but of them all 
none could surpass the tribute paid by the plain words of 
hundreds of his fellow citizens that “ Henry HELGESEN was one 
of the straightest, squarest men the State had ever known.” 


He was a friend of truth, of sou! sincere, 

In action faithful and in honor clear; 

Who broke no promises, served no private ends, 
Sought no title, and forsook no friends. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
[Mr. HAucen] is recognized. 


The gentleman from Iowa 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, it was my pleasure to know 
Mr. Hercrsen intimately during his stay here in Washington, to 
serve with him on committees where our duties brought us in 
frequent and friendly contact. I observed closely his faithful 
and efficient work here in the House, especially on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. Of Mr. HELGESEN it can truthfully be 
said that he was a noble example of manhood, kindly and loy- 
ingly disposed, greatly admired, commanding the respect and 
admiration of all who knew him. He was not only a man of 
high type of character, sterling qualities, and talent, but he was 
sociable, courteous, obliging, and loyal to his friends and his 
country. He was endowed with lofty ideals, and always pur- 
sued his duty with fidelity, industry, and rectitude to purpose, 
His guiding star was honesty and sincerity, always shunning 
deceit and cunning practice. Though modest and unassuming, 
Mr. HELGESEN was a man of action, a man of firm determination 
to do justice and right to all. To the bottom of his heart he 
He was a forcible, logical, 


deplored deceit and oppression. 
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and convincing speaker, a man of integrity, sound judgment, 
possessed of a broad mind and firm convictions. As a result, 
he honorably and gloriously succeeded in fulfilling the duties 
incumbent upon him. Knowing Mr. HELGESEN, it was impossi- 
ble not to become attached to him and to be inspired with the 
fullest confidence and respect for his grand character. 

Mr. HELGEsSON was born in my district, in Winneshiek County. 
On the hill overlooking the beautiful city of Decorah and the 
splendid surrounding scenery rest his remains. In that vicinity 
he spent his boyhood days, at school and on the farm, up to the 
time he moved; then a young man, to the State of North Da- 
kota, where he soon became one of its foremost citizens, taking 
an active part in polities, farming, and business. From boyhood 

his life was pure and stainless. He rose from the humble walks 
of life to the high position which he held in this House. His 
record, both private and public, is an open book without a stain 
of immorality, deception, fraud, or corruption. I am sure that 
I voice the sentiment of every Member of this House, his constit- 
uents, and all who knew him when I say that in Mr. HELGESEN 
we had a splendid type of manhood, founded upon imtegrity and 
virtue; that his loyalty to principles, his devotion to truth, his 
industry, his conscientious and efficient work merited the es- 
teem, confidence, and respect in which he was held by his large 
circle of devoted friends and admirers acquired during his career 
here, 

In his Christian home he was a devoted and kind husband, an 
affectionate father, a friendly and obliging neighbor. His death 
caused deep bereavement, sincere and profound regret to all. 
He died in the full maturity of his mental vigor, at a time when 
his life, character, example, mature judgment, and wisdom was 
of the greatest valne to his country. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. Lonzck] is recognized. 


Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Speaker, I came here to-day more to listen 
than to speak; for I wished to hear the story of the earlier days 
of our beloved colleague, his helpfulness to mankind, and the 
tributes of affection to the memory of our departed friend. 

One of the first men that I met in Congress and became ac- 
quainted with was Congressman HELGESEN. Immediately there 
arose between us that friendship and love that man should have 
for man and that will never be forgotten. There was something 
about him that appealed to me as a man of great thought and 
business ability, and as one who inspired confidence in everyone 
that he met. Possibly one of the reasons for my getting ac- 
quainted with him closely was that I knew of the nationality 
from which his people came. I have known the Scandinavian 
people from my boyhood days, and no better people ever came 
to the West for the purpose of developing that great country. 
As early as the “ forties,” in the last century, the Norwegians 
came to Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, and later to Minnesota, and 
then farther West, and no people have done more to develop that 
part of our glorious heritage than the Scandinavians. 

They came with empty hands. Most of them were poor, but 
they had a faith in themselves and in God. They turned the 
virgin soil to the sun; they plowed, sowed, and reaped ; they built 
homes, humble in the beginning, but which became in later years 
the very best in our country. They did their part in building 
towns and cities. They went into the lumber camps of the 
North and felled the forests, and did as much as any other 
people to develop that portion of our land. They entered into 
business life, into every line of activity that the American 
people engage in, and they have been successful. I believe 
that one of the reasons why the Scandinavian people of this 
country have become true Americans is that they brought the 
Bible and the hymn book with them. They feared God and no 
one else. They commenced their services praising the Almighty 
God, the Father of us all, and listened to the teachings of the 
Master in humble homes; but as soon as possible they erected 
churches for divine worship. And they not only erected 
churches, but schools and colleges, that their children might 
attend and learn the ways of true Americanism and have that 
advantage which would make them equally successful with 
other peoples in the world. 

From that kind of stock Congressman HELGESEN came. I 
listened to the remarks of my colleagues here as to his early 
days on the farm, then as a young merchant, and then as a 
pioneer In North Dakota. I have seen and know of that same 
experience in the lives of many of them, and I do not wonder 
that when Congressman HELGESEN became a Member of this 
House that he knew the needs of the people of the West, that 
he knew the needs of the people of this country, and that he 
at once became an active and useful Member of this House. 


It is to be regretted that he should have had to pass away in 
the prime of his manhood and usefulness. 

The Scandinavians of this country have been a loyal people. 
Mr, HELGESEN could not have been otherwise, because in the 
community where he was raised there were no more patriotic 
people than the people of Decorah, Iowa. When the call came 
in his boyhood days from President Lincoln that this Nation 
must be preserved, no class of people responded more freely 
than his people. 

It is told of a neighbor of his that he had six boys that went 
into the service for the preservation of this Union who had the 
longest record of service of any family in 1861-1865. When the 
youngest boy, whom I have known well in later years, came and 
asked his mother—he was only 16—“ Can I enlist?’ she said, 
Five of my boys are gone; you should stay at home.” But tho 
sturdy old father rose up in his chair and said, “Any boy that I 
have got, large enough to carry a gun for our flag and my adopted 
country, shall have full freedom to go.” Those six boys gave 
twenty-four years of service in the preservation of our Union. 

Henry T. HELGESEN was but a little boy at that time, but the 
spirit of the neighborhogd at that time must have created in 
him a patriotic spirit of deyotion to our flag, and devotion to 
everything that the Stars and Stripes stand for, that could never 
be forgotten, and therefore I do not wonder that as a boy, as 
a youth, as a young man, and as he grew older in years, he 
wanted to do the best for his country, his neighbors, and be 
helpful to mankind. 

It is that class of men in this country, that class of citizens, 
that help make this country the best Nation and the best people 


on earth. We can ill afford to lose men like Henry T. HELGESEN. 


It will take strong men to fill his place. But we can look back 
with pleasure upon our association with him, those of us who 
served with him, and we can tell to those who come after us 
and to our neighbors that there was no more faithful man to 
his people, to his country, and to our flag than Henry T. 
HELGESEN, of North Dakota. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Ditton] is recognized. 


Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, Henry T. HELGESEN, pioneer; 
farmer, merchant, public servant, has broken the congressional 
circle and passed over to the Valley of the Great Beyond. We 
pause a moment to render a slight tribute to the memory of a 
personal friend. ý 

Mr. HELGESEN was born near the city of Decorah, Iowa, 
educated in the high schools, a graduate of the little college 
that honors that city. He soon left for the Northwest, the 
Territory of Dakota, now North Dakota, where he founded his 
home as a pioneer. When the State entered the Union in 1889 
he was elected to the office of commissioner of labor and agri- 
culture; he was reelected to the same position, in which he 
gave distinct honor and service to his State. 

He was elected to the Sixty-second, the Sixty-third, the Sixty- 
fourth, and the Sixty-fifth Congresses, but before the session 
of the Sixty-fifth Congress convened he was confined to his bed 
in a hospital in the city of Washington. But his interest in the 
legislation then pending before Congress was intense. His mind 
dwelt constantly on the great problems that were then pending. 

Soon after I came to the Sixty-third Congress I had the 
pleasure of forming an intimate acquaintance with Mr. HEr- 
GESEN. There was probably not a Member in all that body 
that I became so closely associated with in counsel and in the 
discussion of matters that were then pending in Congress. I 
found him strong in conviction, sincere in purpose, loyal to 
his ideals; an unceasing worker, untiring in his efforts to please 
the people who sent him here. 

He was known as a Progressive. When that great moye- 
ment struck the Northwest he was a leader of those who 
sought to bring back the legislative department of the Goy- 
ernment to the constitutional rights of the people. He was 
one who believed that the legislative department of the Gov- 
ernment should be brought close to the people, and when he 
found his party in the wrong he refused to follow them in 
the wrong. When he found them in the right he gladly fol- 
lowed them, and gave his counsel and advice. 

It was that sterling character of intense loyalty and honesty 
that formed his opinions on every public question. The loyalty 
of service was high in his character. We often read of the phy- 


sician who visits in the hospital the sick with a contagious 
disease and refuses to leave the bedside, notwithstanding the 
contagious disease, the one thought being of public service. We 
read of the engineer who remains upon his engine, moving 
swiftly along the great railroad, with impending danger, and 
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refuses to leave his engine, knowing that those under his 
charge rely upon him; when he could jump to a place of safety, 
he prefers to go down in death into the coming wreck; like the 
pilot upon the vessel, refusing to leave his place of trusteeship 
until every passenger has reached a place of safety. 

It was such a purpose that was ever uppermost in the mind of 
Henry T. HELGESEN and led him in his public service in this 
House. 

I was one of the number who journeyed on the funeral train 
to that beautiful little city of Decorah, in the district now repre- 
sented by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN], and when 
our train reached there the whole city was in mourning. The 

little children filled the streets. From every part of the county 
came old friends to honor and revere his memory. I could see 
many of them weeping as the funeral procession went up the 
street of that little city. It was a testimonial that long will live 
in my memory.: They laid him to rest in the little cemetery that 
overlooks the city, amid a wilderness of roses. 

Let us, like him, seek the love of little children, the good will 
of men and women, that our lives may be an inspiration and our 
memory a benediction. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. LunpdEEN] is recognized. s 


Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. Speaker, in the prime of life he left us. 
Yesterday he stood among us full of vigor and inspiring in his 
very presence. To-night he sleeps beneath the stars. 

And perhaps it is best thus in the midst of the battle of life, 
while strongly defending those principles he held nearest his 
heart, to go down to death and be no more. y 

He leaves a vacant chair, and aching hearts will always re- 
gall him as he was. I can see him now striding down the Halls 
of Congress, tall, strong, and powerful. His quick glance and 
rapid words arrested and held attention. He was a leader 
among men, and none knew him but respected the Congressman 
from the first district of the great State of North Dakota. 

My acquaintance with Congressman HENRY T. HELGESEN was 
brief, but will be long remembered. As a citizen of Minnesota, 
I knew him well by reputation. He was beloved by his people, 
and his popularity was not confined to the boundaries of the 
district which he represented in Congress, Throughout the 
State of North Dakota and the entire Northwest he was known 
as a man of honor and integrity—a man of tremendous faith 
in the average man. 

Mr. HELGESEN was a Progressive Republican, but he was 
never at any time a blind follower of any man or of any party. 
He served in this House under a Republican administration 
and under a Democratic administration. Four times elected to 
Congress by the Republican Party he was sometimes criticized 
by Members of that party for occasionally voting in favor of 
Democratic measures. A stanch believer in Republican prin- 
ciples, he was sufficiently broadminded to be untrammeled 
by party ties, and his vote was cast for what he believed to 
be the best interests of the country. 

Those who knew Mr. HELGESEN know that he was a man of 
strong convictions. In his political life he was not given to snap 
judgments, He weighed each question as it arose carefully 
and judicially. His decision made, he was firm and unswerv- 
ing in its advocacy. No criticism or ridicule, no hectie clamor 
or political opposition, could move him from his place. 

In those stirring days of the Sixty-fourth Congress, when the 
prospect of impending war was discussed on every hand, Con- 
gressman HELGESEN was firm in his contention for a continued 
and impartial neutrality on the part of the United States. 
Those of you who have served here for many years know that 
it is no easy matter for a man in Congress to be one of the small 
minority opposed to measures which have the overwhelming 
support of the reigning administration. Yet Mr. HELGESEN 
did not hesitate to place himself in such minority. At. a time 
when we were drifting nearer and nearer war Mr. -HELGESEN 
introduced in this House a resolution demanding a referendum 
of the people of the United States on the question whether or 
not war should be declared. This resolution—the last one ever 
introduced by Mr. HELGEseN—was read into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp by him, and in its support he said: 

Mr. Chairman, believing that the people of this Nation have the 


right to be consulted and to determine for themselves whether or not 
they want to become a y to the wholesale slaughter now going on 


. in Burope and offer their sons as a sacrifice to the mode: 


rn barbarous 
and inhuman engines of destruction used by both sides in that conflict, 
I am introducing the follo resolution. 

If the element which insists that war is the oniy way by which we 
ean honorably settle our differences with the belligerents in Europe 
finally succeeds in involving us in that terrible conflict, no father, no 
mother, and no American boy who will be sacrificed in the trenches in 
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Europe will cver be able to truthfully say that I have not done my 
utmost to save them from such a fate, or that I have not tried to give 
the ple of the Nation an opportunity to determine for themselves 
whether or not they believe that war is the only honorable means by 
which we can deal with the situation now confronting us. 

Those remarks were typical of the man. The life, liberty, 
and happiness of the people of the United States was first in 
his thoughts. His big heart beat warmly for his fellow men. 
He was no pacifist by nature, as none know better than his 
colleagues who served with him in this House. Believing, as 
President Wilson said in his address to the Congress on Febru- 
ary 26, 1917, that “the American people do not want an armed 
force put into action,” Mr. HELGESEN exerted all of his influence 
to preserve an impartial and absolute neutrality. 

The last speech made on the floor of the House by Mr. HEI- 
GESEN was a speech against the arming of American merchant 
ships, and when the vote was taken a little later on the ques- 
tion of armed neutrality—which was considered a practical dec- 
laration of war—Mr, HELGESEN made one of a little group of 
14 men who, fearlessly, in the face of overwhelming oppo- 
sition and at the risk of permanently antagonizing the adminis- 
tration, voted against that measure. And from every part of 
his district, his State, and the United States a flood of letters 
and telegrams poured into his office, expressing the heartfelt 
thanks and appreciation of American citizens from every walk 
of life for his courage and fearlessness in making a determined 
effort to save this country from the horrors of war. 

Congressman HELGESEN never forgot that he was a servant of 
the people, holding office by their will. His pride in the people 
who thus honored him was great, and his earnest desire to 
serve his constituents, regardless of polities, was well known. 
In that desire lay much of his political strength. No com- 
plaint was too small for him to investigate, no appeal so humble 
as to be neglected. The welfare and wishes of his constituents 
were the guiding light of his official action, and that light was 
never dimmed by any willful act of his. 


Always interested in the welfare of the rising generation, 


Mr. HELGESEN was a strong advocate of vocational education, 
the principles of which he put into practical operation in the 
education of his own family. 

Mr. HELGESEN was deeply interested in geographical and his- 
torical research, and his work along those Imes will be long re- 
membered. It was due to his efforts that the official United 
States maps of the Arctic regions were corrected to conform to 
the latest and most authentic reports, and his writings on Arctic 
exploration won for him an international reputation. Some of 
the results of his investigations were incorporated in a speech 
delivered by him on the floor of the House on January 13, 
1916. In referring to this speech, the noted historian and 
geographer, Edwin Swift Balch, of Philadelphia, wrote to Mr, 
HELGESEN : 


It is as fine a piece of historical geography as was ever penned, and 


it will live in geographical annals. 


Dr. Herman Schoenfeld, Ph. D., LL. D., professor at George- 
town University, also wrote Mr. HELGESEN in regard to the 
same speech: 

You have rendered the greatest possible service to the sacred cause 
of truth and science, and your name will therefore be engraved with 
golden letters in the records of truth in polar discovery. } 

Dr. Chase Salmon Osborn, LL. D., author, explorer, and ex- 
governor of Michigan, considered by many as the most widely 
traveled man of this generation, wrote on March 20, 1916: 

You have conferred a favor upon the people of the entire Nation. As 
one of them, permit me to thank you. 

Middleton Smith, explorer, author, and member of the Point 
Barrow International Polar Expedition, summed up his opinion 
in these words: 


As a historical document your speech will live forever and a day. 


The greatest living American authority on Arctic explora- 
tion, Maj. Gen. A. W. Greely, leader of the Lady Franklin Bay 
Arctic expedition, commended Mr. HELGESEN’s work in geo- 
graphical research, in a letter written under date of March 5, 
1917, from which I quote: 

Your investigation displays a legal mind of keen perception. and 
your unselfish labor must have been great. * * * feel. that you 
have thus rendered a service both to the truth of history and to the 
cause of science, 

In the death of Congressman HELGESEN his family lost a kind 
and loving husband and father, his State a conscientious and 
able Representative, and the Nation an upright and fearless 
statesman, 

He grew in power and independence and his district grew 
with him. The old first will continue for many a decade to 
send strong and independent men to Congress. Had he lived 
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through the Sixty-fifth Congress. he would have continued to 
hold a leading place in the councils of the Nation. Fearless, 
powerful, untiring, he is badly missed to-day. 

Mr. Speaker, death is the great tragedy of life, but, sir, the 
life of Congressman Hxtakszx reminds us of the service we 
can render and the influence we may leave behind us. 

The end of the road is a door to God. 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota took the chair. 
The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Norton] is recognized. 


Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker— 
ree Naa of —— ree — pom 
Await alike the — ome 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

I come here to-day to pay my tribute of love to the memory of 
him who was my colleague and my friend. With those who 
knew and loved him for his gentle and sterling character, I come 
to breathe for a moment the sweet fragrance of flowers his life 
left behind, and to lay upon the sacred altar of his fame my 
words of admiration and esteem. 

I can. not hope to be able to pay just tribute in words to the 
memory of North Dakota's brilliant and much beloved citizen, 
whose untimely death we so much lament. The magnificent 
accomplishments of his life: his rise from humble surroundings 
to the position of a recognized leader in. the greatest legislative 
body in the world, are the highest tributes: and the must endur- 
ing monuments to his memory. 

Mr. HELGESEN: was of Norwegian descent. He came of that 

hardy pioneer stock which. in the middle of the last century 
crossed the seas in quest of new homes and settled on the un- 
tamed. but fertile farming lands of the Northwest, and which 
has done so much in the last 50 years to make that section of 
the ¿country the richest anc most productive part of the Nation. 
He was born, reared, and educated in Winneshiek County, one 
of the loveliest portions of Iowa, and spent the days of his ma- 
ture manhood in upbuilding the great Commonwealth of North 
Dakota, By his career he added new honor tu the race from 
which he sprang, to the State where he was born, and the State 
he represented here so well and so honorably. 

It was my good fortune to have been closely acquainted with 
Mr. HELGESEN for a period of nearly twenty years. The eppor- 
tunity came to me to know him as he actually was. It was given 
me to realize the real man and to appreciate the worth and 
beauty of his character and life. His was a rare spirit, such as 
is. given to few on this earth, to illumine the pathway as he went 
by the depth of his logic, by the soundness of his wisdom, by the 
breadth of his experience and the strength and courage of his 


of power, 
. ae gave, 


heroic nature. The pomp, the power, and the pride of official |, 
position never changed his simple faith. No man can go far 
astray whose love of family and kindred and friends was so | 


great and such a guiding element in his daily personal and public 
life as it was with my lamented colleague. 

For thirty years he was closely identified with the progress 
and development of North Dakota. Coming to Dakota Territory 
from Iowa when he was 30 years of age, he soon made the influ- 
ence of his learning, experience, and sturdy character felt in the 
rapidly growing then agricultural frontier of the West. Two 
years later, when North Dakota was admitted to statehood in 
1889, he was honored by being elected the State's first commis- 
sioner of agriculture and labor, and was reelected to succeed 
himself, serving in this position for four years. Later he served 
as a member of the board of trustees of the State university for 
three terms: His sound advice and counsel did much to lay a 
broad and firm foundation for the magnificent development and 
success which that institution has had during the past two 
decades. 

Mr. HELGESEN possessed in a very large measure the strong 
and sterling characteristics of the Norwegian race from which 
he was descended. His appearance and manner were kind and 
pleasing. They were that of a leader of men. They commanded 
the respect and confidence of all his friends and acquaintances. 
He was a man at once a lover of fairness and of freedom, He 
was among the early leaders of the progressive spirit in the Re- 
publican Party in North Dakota. From the railroad: and reac- 
tionary interests which for many years held sway in the State he 
met bitter opposition. With the spirit of determination and per- 
sistence of the Vikings of old, he fought his way to the top and 
overcame all opposition. He lived to see the principles of State 
government for which he contended succeed. He lived to see the 
ideas and ideals of truly representative government, which he 
advocated in the State for many years when his followers were 
few, become overwhelmingly popular. 

Always liberal and open minded, he refused to surrender his 
principles or compromise his convictions. It was his sturdy 


ann in public life that won and held the confidence of the 
public. 

During the six years he served in the House of Representa- 
tives he won the highest respect and the fullest confidence of all 
his associates. Mr. HELGESEN was a forceful speaker and at all 
times a thorough, careful, and discriminating student of na- 
tional affairs. He was one of the best and most widely in- 
formed men on the very important Committee on Agriculture, 
and Members of the House always depended upon him for 
wise guidance on all questions of legislation affecting the agri- 
cultural interests of the country. Had not his career been 
cut short by the grim reaper, Death, his industry, his intelli- 
gence, and his broad experience would have won for him a , 
permanent place among the strongest and most influential 
leaders in Congress. 

He came from the masses of the people from whence has 
ever come the truly great. He was always loyal and true to the 
masses. He learned from the teaching of his pioneer parents 
and from the hard battles of life which he fought the full 
meaning of the immortal plowman’s words: 

The honest man, tho e'er so poor, 
Is king of men for a’ that. 

He learned in life’s battle that as loyal, as noble, and as 
great a heart can beat within the homespun shirt of the toiler 
in mine or field or factory as pulsates beneath the royal purple 
of any prince; and that is why men who knew him will ever love 
his memory and mourn the death of this light-haired, blue- 
eyed, golden-hearted knight of the people who lived and died 
without fear and without reproach. 

Mr. HELGESEN was in very poor health many months before his 
death. It had been most difficult for him to remain at his work. 
The legislative problems which the great war brought upon the 
country added to his labors, but he was not one to shirk re- 
sponsibilities. He was a close student of war problems since 


the beginning of the European war and had the interest of this 


Nation and its people at all times close to his heart. He felt 
it his duty to remain at his post at whatever personal sacrifice 
it might cost him to give counsel to his people and to his Govern- 
ment in days when the civilization of centuries seemed threat- 
ened with destruction. Faithful to his ideals, my colleague 
ylelded up his noble and useful life. It is to be greatly re- 
gretted that he should have been taken away at the time his 
country was about to place all the power and resources of its 
free people on the side of the contest for world-wide democracy 
and freedom and for the everlasting obliteration from the 
civilized world of monarchy, militarism, and serfdom. His 
ripe experience and his rich counsel would have been of ines- 
timable value to this Congress; but he is gone. Why he was 
taken from us at such a time we know not. 
God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform ; 
He plants his footstep in the sea 
And rides upon the storm. 

Still he did not die in vain. 

Mr. Speaker, the lives of each one of us are guideposts to 
others along the pathways of life. Mr. HELGEsEN’s whole life 
exemplified what may be accomplished by unswerving honesty 
and a heroic determination to make a success of whatever we 
undertake, The most inspiring examples which have descended 
to us from the pages of history, sacred as well as profane, are 
those of the early Christian martyrs and the more modern 
political and religious reformers who have surrendered their 
lives upon the altar of sacrifice, the quiet but determined heroes 
who have suffered martyrdom for principles and convictions 
they held dear, who have died uncomplainingly at their posts 
of duty as my colleague did. I saw and spoke to him shortly 
before he was taken away. While he seemed to realize that 
death was near, his mind was busy with thoughts oi state and 
his inquiries of me were about the work of the Congress, the 
progress of the world war, and the thoughts, feelings, and wel- 
fare of the people of our own Nation. His departing recalls to 
me the beautiful lines which have been written on “ Death and 

* 
ai Dead at his post of duty! 
8 finer eulogy? All the boast 
3 and glory seems but idle breath, 

the calm quiet of death. 

Where death and duty meet 

Is found solution most complete 

Of all life’s problems! It's enough 

Dead and at his post! 

But such men as he are not dead; they live in the hearts of 
their countrymen. The verdict of history will be that he was 
notable in those characters which go to make up the best and 
strongest leaders of men the world has known. 

He was devoted to his country. faithful to his trust, sincere 
in all his relutions with his fellowmen and suddenly taken from 
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us in the prime of his faculties and the plentitude of his useful- 
ness. Death has bereft us of his presence. Death can not 
bereave his family. his friends, or his country of the high 
service he rendered nor of the tender memories his manly 
personality inspired. 

While North Dakota's soil would have been proud to have 
guarded his lust mortal remains it was fitting that after life’s 
duties nobly done he should have been taken home to the green 
hillsides of beautiful Winneshiek County, Iowa, where he first 
saw the light of day. We laid him to rest near the home of 
his boyhood, where he first met, loved, and won the good wife 
with which God so blessed his life, and of whom he was so 
justly proud. He sleeps where hardy Norsemen and their de- 
scendanis have made with their toil and their intelligence a 
paradise out of once wild prairie lands. He sleeps near the 
shadows of famed Luther College, an institution of learning 
which I know he admired greatly. He sleeps the last long sleep, 
as he wished to sleep it, on a wonderfully beautiful hillside 
overlooking the quiet but charming little city of Decorah, where 
it can be truly said health, happiness, and contentment cheer 
all who labor there. 

With hearts full of sorrow we can truly say of him the best 
mat can be said of any man—the world is better because he 

ved in it. 


Mr. NORTON resumed the chair. 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that all Members shall have five days within which to 
extend their remarks upon the life, character, and punue serv- 
ices of the late HENRY T, HELGESEN, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne] asks unanimous consent that all Members 
have five days in which to extend their remarks upon the life, 
character, and public services of the late Henry T. HELGESEN. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Under the special order for the day the House now stands ad- 
journed until 12 o’clock noon to-morrow. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the House 
ndjourned until to-morrow, Monday, March 11, 1918, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


SENATE. 


Monpay, March II, 1918. 
(Legislative day of Friday, March 8, 1918.) 
The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian. 
EXEMPTION OF HAROLD STEINFELT FROM ARMY. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I beg the indulgence 
of the Senate at this time for a moment to make a statement in 
the nature of personal explanation, if not of privilege. There is 
a young man in my town, Mr. Harold Steinfelt, within the draft 
age and who has stood a physical examination and has been 
favorably passed on more than once by the local board. Mr. 
Steinfelt’s father is the owner and manager of a large mercan- 
tile business and is reputed to be a man of great wealth. The 
local board passing on young Steinfelt’s claim for exemption as 
manager of this mercantile business refused to grant the exemp- 
tion Appeals were taken, and at this end of the line great in- 
fluences from prominent men outside of Arizona have been at- 
tempted to save him from serving his country in this time of its 
dire necessity. 

I have received many letters of protest against Mr. Steinfeit’s 
evasion of the draft and charges that I have been instrumental 
in keeping him out of the Army. Such accusations are utterly 
false. On the contrary, I have told Gen. Crowder and the As- 
sistant Secretary of War that I could see no reason why Mr. 
Steinfelt should avoid the draft any more than dozens of other 
young men from Arizona, who are now in the Army under the 
draft and are giving that loyal service which our country expects 
from its able-bodied young men. I merely make this statement 
thus publicly so as to silence the misrepresentations being made 
against me at home by persons whose motives for the circulation 
of such falsehoods are, of course, unknown to me. I hope it 
may never justly be said that any man can avoid the performance 
of his duty to his country by reason of his wealth or all in- 
fluence that can be brought to bear in favor of his evasion of 
duty. i 
ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATION (S. DOC, NO. 195). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 


required by the Public Health Service for the fiscal year 1918, 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


DISTRICT STREET RAILWAYS (S. DOC. NO. 197). 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Public Utilities Commission of the District 
of Columbia, transmitting, in response to a resolution of the 11th 
ultimo, certain information relative to the street car situation 
in the city of Washington, D. C., which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. JONES of Washington subsequently said: 

Mr. President, at the opening of the session to-day the report 
of the Public Utilities Commission of the Distict of Columbia, in 
response to a resolution of the Senate with reference to street 
ear conditions in the city of Washington, was laid before the 
Senate, and, as I understand, was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, but there was no order made with ref- 
erence to its printing. I ask that it be printed and referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will call the attention of the 
Senator from Washington to the fact that I notice there are 
illustrations in the report, and in order that they may be printed, 
it will be necessary to have an order of the Senate. I therefore 
ask that the Public Printer be authorized to print the illustra- 
tions in the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unanimous consent has just 
been given to print the report and accompanying illustrations, 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. COLT presented a petition of the Typographical Union of 
Providence, R. I., praying for an increase in the pensions of 
veterans of the Civil War, which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 2 

Mr. PHELAN presented a resolution adopted by the Chamber 
of Commerce of San Francisco, Cal., favoring the principle of 
the adoption of an adequate system of military highways on the 
Pacific Coast as a means of defense, which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN presented a petition of the New Jersey 
Branch of the National Woman's Party, of Montclair, N. J., 
praying for the submission of a Federal suffrage amendment to 
the legislatures of the several States, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented a petition of William McKinley Post, No, 
18, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of New Jersey, 
of Vineland, N. J., praying for an increase in the pensions of 
veterans of the Civil War, which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

PAY OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. MARTIN. On February 16 the bill (S. 3878) to fix the 
compensation of certain employees of the United States was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. I move that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the bill and that it be referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

The motion was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. | 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 4069) granting an increase of pension to William 
Mercer; 

A bill (S. 4070) granting an increase of pension to Samuel M. 
Fullerton; and 

A bill (8. 4071) granting a pension to Leontine Cremerieux; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 4072) granting an increase of pension to Bethuel 
H. Brasted (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COLT: 

A bill (S. 4078) granting a pension to John E. King (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

AMENDMENT TO LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. JONES of Washington submitted an amendment relative 

to the reorganization of the clerks and messengers to the com- 


mittees of the Senate, intended to be proposed by him to the 
legislative, etc., appropriation bill, which was referred to the 


supplemental estimate of appropriation in the sum of $13,500 Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


INDEPENDENT HARVESTER CO. 


Mr. GORE. I ask unanimous consent to offer a resolution, 
and I ask for its consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 212) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission be directed fo investi- 
gate and report to the Senate as to the organization. conduct, financial 
status, and methods of the Independent Harvester Co., Plano, IIL, also 
as to the pending receivership and proposed reorganization as to said 

ny, and also as te the disposition of its assets and stocks of im- 
plements, etc., on hand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to inquire of the Senator who 
offered the resolution what the basis of it is? So many inyesti- 
gations are being ordered that I think before they are con- 
cluded we will have forgotten all about then. 

Mr. GORE, Mr. President, in reply to the Senator I will 
say that an independent harvester company was organized 
several years ngo. Farmers were solicited and urged to take 
stock in it. It was to compete with the International Harvester 
Co. and other companies supposed to constitute a trust or a sort 
of federation of harvester companies. 

In my own State, for instance, some two hundred thousand 
dollars of stock was sold to farmers as an independent con- 
cern. It is now passing into a receivership, and. the proposition 
has been made to the farmers to take common stock to the 
amount of 50 per cent of the stock they now hold and make a 
cash payment of 20 per cent, which will be preferred stock. I 
am anxious to know the genesis of this dissolution or receiver- 
ship proceeding. In other words, I want to know whether the 
trust has been squeezed out or whether the failure has been due 
to mismanagement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma have any 
idea that the failure has come about other than by mismanage- 
ment? 

Mr. GORE. I do not know. I know the impression prevails 
that new enterprises have been strangled or suffocated by older 
ones. I do not know that that is true in this case. It has 
seemed to me that farmers ought to be encouraged to embark 
in enterprises for the manufacture of implements they use and 
even in the manufacture of cotton from the raw material that 
they produce. It has seemed to me that if we can have light 
on this subject it would be worth while, and there can be no 
possible objection to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to object. I simply want to 
say to the Senator I think after the investigation is made it 
will be found that it is due to lack of management. The same 
has happened in thousands of cases in the past. 

Mr. GORE. That may be true. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Rxconb, at the request of my colleague [Mr. 
Tiz~tMAN], a short explanation by a lady who seems to have 
been misrepresented in the speech of some one in reference to 
her attitude toward woman suffrage. My colleague is absent, 
and I ask that this explanation be inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

{South Carolina Equal Suffrage League, Mrs. Harriet P. Lynch, Cheraw, 
president: Mrs. John Gary Evans, Spartanburg, first vice president; 
. Julian B. Salley, Aiken, second vice president ; Mrs. Henry Martin, 

Columbia, recording secretary ; Mrs. James Thornton Gittman, Colum- 

bia, corresponding 3 ; Mrs. Leroy „ Lancas' 

Mrs. Walter E Duncan, Aiken. auditor mittees: Mrs. Walter H. 
Cobb, Union, education Mrs. W. C. Cathart, Columbia. legislation and 

gressional; Mrs. Thomas I. Charles, Conestee M Greenville, 
finnnee ; Mrs, A. C. Hammond, Columbia, press; Mrs. H. A. Workman, 
Newberry, membership.] ` 
+ + + * * $ + 

“It is not only to tell you of the ‘great expectations’ we 
suffragists entertain that I am writing to you; it is also to 
ask you to right a wrong that was done me, as representative 
of the South Carolina suffragists, by one of the Congressmen 
when the vote on the amendment was taken in the House last 
month. 

“That Representative rend into the House records as express- 
ing wy present sentiments on the method of securing suffrage in 
South Carolina a letter or a statement from me which was at least 
tivo years old. Two years ago I hoped we would get suffrage 


ter, treasurer ; 
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through our State legislature and said so. This letter was 
read last month by one of our Congressmen in spite of the fact 
that the press repeatedly announced that the State suffrage 
league, after its annual convention in October, had decided to in- 
dorse the Federal amendment as a war measure; in spite of the 
fact that he was present at the conference of December 12, 
which was to have met in your office but was transferred to Sen- 
ater Swanson’s, in which I asked for the women of the State 
the vote of every Congressman for the amendment; in spite of 
the fact that he had received telegrams from the league making 
the same request; and in spite of the fact that he received a 
personal wire from me asking that he vote for the amendment, 

“This willful misrepresentation makes me very indignant 
and also places me in a very equivocal position, both personally 
and as president of the State suffrage league. 

“Will you not read into the Senate reeord, when the amend- 
ment is considered, a true record of our position on this amend- 
meut? Will you not stnte that the suffragists of South Caro- 
lina at their annual convention last October passed an em- 
phatic resolution announcing their indersement of the Federal 
amendment as a war measure and their determination to work 
for it, and that in pursuance of this policy every Representative 
and Senater frem South Carolina has been requested through 
the press, through petitions from representative men and 
women, through personal interviews and personal telegrams to 
vote for the amendment when it should come up for considera- 
tion during the present session of Congress? 

“Tn making this request Iam sure that I will not appeal in 
vain to your sense of justice and fair play. 

“ Yours, respectfully, 
“Harner P, LYNCH, 
“ President South Carolina Equal Suffrage League.” 
G. H. BECKWITH. 


Mr. CURTIS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 3391) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue patent to G. H. Beckwith for certain 
land within the Flathead Indian Reservation, Mont., which 
was ordered to lie on the table. and be printed. 

JOSEPHINE W. BRECKONS, 


Mr. WARREN submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 
213), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to pay from the miscellaneous items of the 
contingent fund of the Senate to Josephine W. Breckons, widow of 
Joseph A. Breckons, late clerk to the Committee on Engrossed Bills 
of the United States Senate, a sum equal to six months’ salary at the 
rate he was receiving by law at the time of his death, said sum to be 
considered as including funeral oxpenses and all other allowances. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR THOMPSON (8. DOC. NO. 196). 


Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I ask that an address delivered 
by the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. THompson] at the 
banquet of the Kansas Democratic Club, Topeka, Kans., Febru- 
ary 22, 1918, be printed as a public document. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


CASUALTY LISTS OF AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the conference report on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses upon Senate bill 3752. 

Mr. NEW. May I ask the Senator if he will suspend for a 
moment? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NEW. On Saturday I sent a résolution to the desk call- 
ing on the War Department for certain information. I desire 
to move now that that resolution be referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs for a little investigation of the subject to 
which it refers. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I would merely like to 
say a word or two. I have no disposition at any time to ques- 
tion an order of the War Department, but this resolution (S. 
Res. 211) relates to an order that was issued on Saturday which 
called for the withholding of the names and addresses of the 
next of kin of American soldiers killed in France. It has occa- 
sioned a great many telegrams from people back home. I have 
had a number myself and I know other Senators have had them. 

I think, under the circumstances. considering the fact that the 
newspapers eonvey an announcement that the order is issued 
at the request of Gen, Pershing, there ought to be some in- 
vestigation, probably before it is acted upon at all, and I 
therefore request that the resolution be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs for investigation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, that ref- 
erence will be made. 


tte 


1918. 


Mr. KELLOGG. In connection with the same matter I have 
a telegram which is in the nature of a memorial from the editor 
of the Tribune, of Minneapolis, Minn., bearing upon the same 
question. which I should like to present and have referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. : 

Mr. KENYON, I have a telegram from Des Moines, Towa, on 
the same subject which I should like to have referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so referred. 

RAILROAD CONTROL—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I renew my motion that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the conference report on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on Senate bill 3752. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, it is with great re- 
luctance that I find it necessary to object to the consideration of 
this report, because under section 15—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I raise the point 
of no quorum. 

18 PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


The Secretary will call the 


Ashurst Johnson, Cal. Overman Sterling 
Baird Johnson, S, Dak, Page Stone 
Bankhead Jones, Wash. Phelan Sutherland 
Beckham Kellogg Polnilexter Swanson 
Colt Kendrick Pomerene ‘Thomas 
Culberson Kenyon Ransdell Thompson 
Curtis ing Reed Townsend 
Dillingham Kirby Robinson Trammen 
Fletcher Knox Frulsbury Underwood 
France McCumber Sha froth Vardaman 
Frelinghuysen McKellar Sheppard Wadeworth 
Gallinger Lean Sherman Walsh 
Gerry MeNary Shields Warren 
Gore artin Smith, Ariz, Williams 
Gronna Myers Smith. Md. Wolcott 
Hale ew Smith, Mich. 

Hardwick Norris Smith, 8. C. 

Hollis Nagent Smoot 


Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
- league [Mr. CHAMRERLAIN] on account of illness, I ask that 
this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Jauxs!] is absent on account of illness, I will let the announce- 
ment stand for the day, 

Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Fot.erre] is absent, due to Hiness in his 
family. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gorr] is absent owing to illness. I ask that this an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The Sena- 
tor from South Carolina has moved that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the conference report on Senate bill 3752. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I make a point of order against the 
conference report under rule 27, which was recently amended 
by the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro temmer~ The Chair will state to the 
Senator from New Jersey that the report has not yet come up 
for consideration. After the report is brought up a point of 
order may be made against it. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from South Carolina to proceed to the consider- 
ation of the conference report. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate preceeded to con- 
sider the report of the committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the bill (S. 3752) to provide 
for the operation of transportation systems while under Federal 
control, for the just compensation of their owners, and for other 


purposes, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. President, I send to the desk 
the rule as amended by the Senate a few days ago, and I make 
a point of order against the conference report under that rule 
on the ground that the conferees inserted new matter in the bill. 
The conference report contains the new mutter inserted, und it 
can be found on page 8507 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There was an amendment introduced and passed by the Sen- 
ate in the bill which provided, in section 15. That nothing in 
this act shall be construed to aniend, repeal, impair, or affect 
the existing laws or powers of the States in relation to taxa- 
tion.” f 

The bill as passed by the House contained a similar provision, 
and it went to conference with those two sections reconciled 
and agreed. The conference report inserted the following: 


Provided, however, That no State or subdivision thereof, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, shall Larg assess, or collect an amount of taxes from 
railroad property within the State or subdivision thereof, or the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia, while under Federal control, in execss of the ratio 
which the taxes derived from railroad proper: bore to the total taxes 
of such State or subdivision thereof, or the trict of Columbia, for 
the year previous to Federal control. 

Mr. President, the object of the section was to prevent any 
interference by the Federal Government in the methods em- 
ployed by the States in their taxation. This practically nulli- 
fies that provision. It allows the Federal Government to place 
a limitation upon the amount of taxation to be imposed by the 
State. The provision means that the States can not increase 
their taxation; that if the ratio is increased in the slightest 
degree the Federal Government can step in and practically 
nullify any act of the State legislature. In my State we have 
just passed a highway tax of a quarter of a mill. That levy 
was placed on December 20 last. If the legislature the coming 
year should Increase that levy of a quarter mill to one-half a 
mill by legislation, the Federal Government could practically 
step in and nullify that act of the State. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. Was the increase of a quarter of a mill 
or the anticipated increas¢ of a half a mill on railroad property 
alone, or on all the property of the State? 

8 Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. “On all of the property of the 
tate.“ 

Mr. POMERENE. If that be true then this amendment will 
not affect the State of New Jersey. This amendment was, only 
intended for the purpose of preventing discriminations as against 
railroad property. 8 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The paint F make, Mr. President, 
is that it practically limits the taxation that the State can 
impose. Railrond property in New Jersey is a part of New 
Jersey, and the legislature of that State have a right to Impose 
taxation upon it as they see fit. I knew that this provision was 
going to be inserted in the bill in conference when we passed the 
bill. I had a conference with the Secretary of the Treasury 
before it was inserted. and he stated te me that he did not want 
the States of the Union taxing the railroads so that it would 
exhaust the Public Treasury. The taxation by the States which 
is Imposed on property in the States is not only Imposed on rail- 
road property, but it is also imposed on the property of private 
individuals as well. If any excessive taxes were attempted 
to he imposed upon the people of the State there wonld be such 
a protest that it would prevent such legislation. This prac- 
tically interferes with the rights of the States to tax; it is new 
matter and is subject to a point of order under the rule which 
we have adopted, if that rule is of any value and we mean 
anything by it. 

I hesitate to protest at this time against an important measure 
of this kind, but there is here an interference not only with the 
taxing power of my State, but with the taxing power of every 
State in the Union. This bill, therefore. should be sent back 
to conference, and that clause should be eliminated. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, this provision 
is clearly a compromise between the action of the House and 
the action of the Senate. It is in no wise new matter. It is 
what the conference committee considered a fair eompromise 
between two extremes. In section 10 of the bill as passed and 
agreed to by the conferees it is provided: 

Sec. 10. That carriers while under Federal control shall be subject to 
all lews and liabilities as common carriers, whether arising under State 
or ernl laws or at common iaw, except in so far as may be incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act or any other act applicable to 
such Federal contro’ or with any order of the President. 

That was the Senate provision. That meant that the Presi- 
dent of the United States could by Executive order change any 
and every law of a State which affected railroads under Fed- 
eral control. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The President could not do that 

in the face of the provision as it passed both Houses, because 
it provides that nothing in this act shall affect taxation by the 
States. 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Weil. but there is no provi- 
sion in the language passed by either branch which refers to 
taxation, save the clause which the Senate has under consid- 
eration. The House of Representatives then inserted this lan- 
guage in the bill: 

See. 15. That nothing in this act shall be construed to amend, repeal, 
impair, or affect the carina laws or powers of the States in relation 
to taxation or the lawful police regulations of the several States. except 
wherein such laws, powers, er regulations may affect the transportation 
of troops, war materials, Governinent supplies, or the issue of stocks 
and bonds. 

And there were certain other limitations. The House took 
out of the bill the clause relative to the power of the President 
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under Federal control to effect these matters. The Senate gave 
him plenary power to effect them. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But did not the Senate expressly put in 
language in another place to the effect that the President could 
not interefere or impair any taxation by a State? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It did not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair can not hear the 
debate, and it is important that he should do so in order to 
properly decide the question. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. There was no such provision 
inserted by the Senate as that stated by the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I thought the Senator from New Jersey 
had cited such a provision. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. There is no provision in the 
bill that the taxing power of a State can not be interfered with. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Will the Senator from Georgia 
permit me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will state the question again, and then 
I shall be glad if the Senator will reinforce what I have said. 

My understanding is that the bill as passed by the Senate 
contained the express provision that no Executive order should 
impair the powers of taxation by a State. 0 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No. z 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator from South Carolina say 
that is not correct. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. All that pertains to taxation 
is the section which I read, which is section 10. 8 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator read that section again? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator from Georgia 
will listen, he will find what section 10 says. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 10. That carriers while under Federal control shall be subject 
to all laws and liabilities as common carriers, whether arising under 
State or Federal laws or at common law, except in so far as may be 


inconsistent with the provisions of this act or any other act applicable 
to such Federal control or with-any order of the President. 


Mr. HARDWICK. What is the special provision of the bill 
about taxation? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. There is none in the House 
bill. They provided in the House bill that it should not affect 
taxes at all. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Did we cut that out? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. We modified that; we did 
not have it in the Senate bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. We struck out what the House bill pro- 
vided on that subject? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No; we modified the House 
provision. 

Mr. HARDWICK. How was it as we left it? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. We first passed the bill, and 
it then went over to the other House. The House then adopted 
a substitute, on which we went into conference. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr. KNOX, I desire to make an inquiry. As I interpret the 
language which the Senator from South Carolina has just read, 
I find no such power in the President to suspend the right of 
the States to tax railroad property. If the Senator from South 
Carolina will glance at the clause which he has just read, he 
will find that it only deals with railroads as common carriers; 
and no liability of a railroad corporation at common law is 
subject to taxation. It is subject to taxation because it has 
property within the State, and the President has only a right 
to modify the law by his order in so far as they affect railroads 
as common carriers, not as being subject to taxation. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, the construc- 
tion, as I understand it, which was put upon this matter by the 
conferees was that we had a coordination there—“ all laws and 
liabilities.’ It was the intention of those who drafted this 
bill to cover all laws in the State, whether statutory or com- 
mon laws, and all liabilities. 

Mr. KNOX. But that is qualified, if the Senator will permit 
me, by the language which says “all laws and liabilities as com- 
mon carriers”; it is all laws affecting railroads as common 
carriers and all liabilities to the public that affect them as 
common carriers; and it has nothing to do with their relation to 
the taxing power of the States or to anything else, except as 
common carriers. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The construction which was 
placed upon it by those who drafted the bill, as well as by the 
conferees, was to the effect that with the words “or with any 
order of the President ”—it was debated here on the floor of the 
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Senate—amended that so that.the President by Executive order 
could change all the provisions. 

ae ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield to me for one mo- 
ment 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The conference report in the particular 
5 — by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUY- 
SEN ]—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator state the 
section of the bill as it comes from the conferees to which he. 
refers? 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is section 15. - 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desired to be in- 
formed as to that. 

Mr, ROBINSON. The conference report in the particular 
objected to by the Senator from New Jersey in the bill—and I 
ask the attention now of the Senator from New Jersey to the 
statement I am about to make—in my opinion, is not open to 
the objection that he has raised. In order to present the mat- 
ter briefly, I call attention to the fact that the House of Repre- 
sentatives struck out the entire Senate bill and agreed to one 
amendment in the nature of a substitute for the Senate bill. 
The rule of the Senate as recently adopted, with reference to 
the insertion of new matter in conference reports, has long pre- 
vailed in the House of Representatives and has been uniformly 
enforced there. 5 

The construction which that body has placed upon the rule is, 
in effect, that this provision is not obnoxious to the rule, and I 
desire to cite in support of that view the following authority : 


Where the disagreement is as to an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute for the entire text of a bill, the managers have the whole 
subject before them and may exercise a broad discretion as to details. 
(Hinds’ Precedents of the House of Representatives, vol. 5, sec. 6424.) 


And further: 


Where one House strikes out all of the bill of the other after the 
enacting clause and inserts a new text. and the differences over this 
substitute are rereferred to conference, the managers haye a wide discre- 
tion in incorporating germane matters, and may even report a new bill 
on the subject. (Vol. 5, sec. 6421.) 


Now, Mr. President, I maintain that these two citations of 
nuthority—and they are the decisions of the House of Repre- 


sentatives, where the new Senate rule has long prevailed in 


practice—are exactly in point. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President ` 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Ido not think we are bound by any deci- 
sion of the House of Representatives, to begin with; but does 
the Senator contend that if we send any kind of a bill to the 
House and the House strikes out the entire bill, the conferees 
then can make up a new bill for themselves? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Whether either House has ever acted on 
it or not? 

Mr. ROBINSON.. Yes, sir; if it is germane to the subject 
matter of the original bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What does the Senator mean by “ ger- 
mane”; that it embodies the same subject matter? 

Mr. ROBINSON. ‘That it covers the same subject matter. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is a most extraordinary position. 
We are absolutely, then, at the mercy of either House, which 
ean strike out the bill passed by the other House, and then the 
conference committee can write in any provision it chooses, 
whether it had been acted upon by either House or by both 
Houses. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of course, Mr. President, the statement of 
the Senator from New Hampshire that the position which I am 
taking is a most extraordinary one is voluntary upon his part; 
but any statement that is made by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire commands great respect from me as well as from the 
other Members of the Senate. It is true that the Senate is not 
bound hand and foot by the precedents of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but I maintain that the precedents of the House of 
Representatives must necessarily apply in this case, because 
they are right and based on a rule analogous to the new Senate 
rule. You can not adopt any other principle and reach an 
agreement in conference touching a bill where one House or the 
other strikes out all after the enacting clause and inserts new 
matter. 

Now, I have already stated the history of this bill as relates 
to its parliamentary status. The Senate passed a bill, which 
went to the House of Representatives, and the House struck out 
all after the enacting clause and inserted new provisions, some 
of them similar, some of them analogous to, and some of them 
identical with the language contained in the Senate bill; but it 
was all one amendment and the Senate disagreed to this amend- 


1918. 
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ment. Under every rule of parliamentary procedure, bath in 
the House of Representatives and elsewhere, the whole matter 
was committed to the conferees. 


The amendment which the conferees have inserted was, in the | 


opinion of the conferees, necessary to make the provision work- 
nble. In addition to that. it is certainly germane to the pro- 
visien in the bill which was amended. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield tọ the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to ask the Senater from 
Arkansas if the first part of section 15 providing— 

That nothing in this act shall be construed to amend, repeal, ‘impair, 

laws or powers of the States in relation to tax- 


or affect the existin 
ation or the lawful police regulations of the several States. except 


wherein such laws, powers, or regulations may affect the transportation 
of troops, war materials, Government supplies, or the Issue of stocks 
and bonds— 

Exactly that language was in the bill which the House 
ndopted? 

Mr. ROBINSON. No, sir; it was not. 

Mr. KELLOGG. What was the provision adepted by the 
House of Representatives? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The provision in the House bill—— 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will allow me, I will say that just exactly those words were in 
the provisions adopted hy the two Houses. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There were also words in the House provi- 
sion which are net found in the Senate provision. I will read 
the whole of section 16 of the House bill. I is as follows: 

Sec, 16. That noming this act shall be construed to amend, repeal, 
impair, or affect the existing laws or powers of the-States in relation to 
taxation, or the lawful police oy Gao wig of the several States, except 
wherein these regulations may affect the transportation of troops. war 
materials. or Government supplies, the regulation of rates. the expendi- 
ture of revenues, the addition to or improvement of properties, or the 
issue of stocks and bonds. 

The Innguage of the Senate bill as we passed it on that subject 
is as follows 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. From what section does the 
Senator rend? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The last proviso in section 13 of the Senate 
‘bill, which is as follows: 


And provided further, That nothing In this act shall be construed to 
amend, repesl, impair, or affect the existing laws or powers of the 
States in relation to taxation. b 

That is the langunge of the Senate provision; the lanruage 
of the House provision I have already read, and deals also with 
police regulations. What the conferees actually did was to 
strike out a part of the House provision and insert a proviso 
placing a limit on the amount of taxation that might be raised 
by the States from railroad property. The provision as it is in- 
tended to be enforced is a fair one, Mr. President; certainly, no 
Senator here will contend that while the railroads are under 
Federal control a State or a subdivision of a State shall collect 
the entire taxes necessary to maintain its government from prop- 
er y under Federal control or from railroad property. If that 
should be attempted. it would very materially affect the Federal 
operation of the railroads, as anyone can see nt a glance. I do 
not mean to imply that any State would act unfairly in a mat er 
of this sort; but there are already pending before the legisla ures 
of some of the States bills providing for the raising of income 
taxes from railroad property, and we do not wanr to invite the 
States to increase taxes on railroad property while under Fed- 
eral control because that may embarrass the operation of the 
roads, 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KNOX. May I inquire of the Senator from Arkansas if 
he thinks Congress has the constitutional power to amend, re- 
peal, or impair the right of a State to tax property within the 
State? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. When the property is under Federal 
control and operation and is a Federal instrumentality, I cer- 
tainty think so. 

Mr. KNOX. This is not Federal property; I understand it is 
private property, belonging to private corporations. A 

Mr. ROBINSON. I call the Senator's attention to a provi- 
sion of this bill to the effect that all moneys and other property 
derived from railroad operations above the amount which the 
Government agrees to pay to the railroads are Government 
property, and the primary purpose of the bill is te accomplish 
a Federal purpose. 

8 HARDWICK and Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN addressed the 

air. a 

Mr. ROBINSON, I yield to the Senator from Georgia, who, 
I think, first addressed the Chair, 


Mr. HARDWICK. If I understand the Senator from Arkan- 
sas correctly, these words—and I am going te quote them— 
were in both the Senate bill and in the House bill? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let us see: 


That nothing in this act shall be construed to amend, repeal, impatr, 
or affect existing laws or powers of the States in relation to tax: fon, 


Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; that language is substantially the 
same in both bills. 

Mr. HARDWICK. 
in both bills? 

Mr. ROBINSON. If it is not identically the same, it is sub- 
stantially the same. I have read the two provisions into the 
Recorp, and I say they are substantially the same. They may be 
said to be practically identical for the purpose of this argument. 

Mr. HARDWICK. At any rate. on the subject of taxation on 
e part of the States, both Houses adopted the same propo- 

tion, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes, Mr. President; but under the parlia- 
mentary situation, as I have already stated, the whole subject 
was submitted to the conferees, and it was competent, as the 
authorities I have cited show—even under the rule which we 
have adopted—for the conferees to present a new bill. 

Now, T have made some statements as to the necessity and 
justification for this provision. It is, when fairly compre- 
hended, certainly within the parliamentary rule as being within 
the jurisdiction of the conferees, 

Concerning the merits of the provision I shall not say any- 
thing further at this time, because the point of order is the ques- 
tion now before the Senate. I point out and emphasize the tact 
that the rules of parlinmentary procedure permit such a pro- 
vision under the existing circumstances, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr, President, will the Senator permit me? 

8 ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. As there are a large number of Senators 
who were not present when the rule was agreed to a few days 
ago, would the Senator object to having the amended rule read 
now? 

Mr. ROBINSON. That rule, I think, has been read. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think not. I should like to have the 
rule read. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to the rule being read; 
but I think I should conclude what I have to say about the mat- 
ter and then let it be read, if the Senator desires to have that 
done. 


Is the language not identically the same 


Mr. GALLINGER. Of course I do not want to interrupt: the 
Senator in the midst of a statement. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the enforcement of this 
rule, as contended for by the Senator from New Hampshire 
and the Senator from New Jersey, simply means that when the 
two Houses legislate upon any proposition, If there happens to 
be a sentence in the two provisions of the two Houses that is 
identical, it can never be changed in conference, notwithstand- 
ing the rule that the whole subject is committed to conference 
when one House adopts a substitute for the other House's bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is right, too. a 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from New Hampshire interpo- 
lates Into my statement that this is right. I have correctly 
stated his position. Any Senator can see that that would make 
the conference totally futile. All thet we could ever do then 
would be to agree to a House provision or a Senate provision, 
or to make a combination of them both without modification, 
when, under the rules of parliamentary procedure. when a House 
adopts as one amendment a provision in the nature of a sub- 
stitute for the entire bill, the whole subject is in conference. 

That is all I can say. 

Mr. KELLOGG and Mr. CURTIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minnesota, 

Mr. KELLOGG. Before the Senator from Arkansas takes 
his seat I should like to ask him a question. 

I never saw this report until this morning. The first con- 
fidential report which the conferees published did not contain 
this clause, and I assumed that that was their final report. 

Mr. ROBINSON. No, Mr. President. I will state that my 
information is that the clerks, in preparing the repart. by an 
oversight omitted from the first draft the proviso which is now 
immediately under censideration and another provision, and 
that made it necessary to have the conference report reprinted. 

Mr. KELLOGG. On the merits, therefore, I should like te 
ask the Senator from Arkansas to consider this point: 

The States have different systems of taxing the property 
within their borders. It is admitted that a State may tax all 
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property situated within the State, whether it is engaged in 
interstate commerce or whether it is not; that it may not tax 
property beyond the State. It is also determined that the State 
may impose that tax in two ways. It may make a direct ad 
valorem tax upon the railroad property situated within the 
State or it may tax the gross earnings of the company, includ- 
ing a mileage percentage of the interstate earnings, provided 
the gross-earnings tax does not exceed what would be à fair 
and reasonable tax upon the property itself. 

The State of California—which I will take as an illustration, 
because it happens to occur to me at the moment—has no ad 
valorem tax system upon public-service corporations, and it 
has no ad valorem State tax on property at all. Its State ex- 
penses are paid by a substituted system of taxes on the gross 
earnings of all corporations and public-service institutions. The 
local -taxes in the State—the county and township and city 
taxes—are ad valorem taxes levied on the perty situated in 
the counties or other subdivisions thereof. ‘the State of Cali- 
fornia provided a commission to determine as nearly as possible 
whether the system of gross-earnings tax on railroads and other 
public-service corporations was fairly reasonable compared with 
the local taxes levied by the ad valorem system; and the work 
of that commission has been revised from time to time, and the 
legislature from time to time has changed the percentages to be 
levied on railroads, express companies, telephone companies, 
and the Pullman company in order to make them fairly com- 
parable with the direct ad valorem tax for county and municipal 


purposes. 

Under this bill would it be possible for the State of California 
to incrense its taxes on the income of railroads to make them 
equal? This provision says that it shall not increase the taxes 
on railroad property in excess of the ratio which existed during 
the previous year. It would seem to me that if there was an 
error in that ratio, and a railroad property was taxed too 
little, that error is perpetuated by this bill, but I am not sure 
of it. I should_like the opinion of the Senator, who has con- 
sidered this question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think undoubtedly the effect of the 
limitation is to prevent an increase by the State governments, 
or subdivisions thereof, of taxes on railroad property out of 
proportion to the total taxes derived from other property. The 
effect of this provision is that during the period of Federal con- 
trol the State of California—to take the instance which the 
Senator from Minnesota has just cited—could not increase the 
total amount of revenues raised from railroads, although it 
8 apportion that fairly among the railroads, but it certainly 
could not increase the total amount of taxes raised from rail- 
roads out of proportion to the total taxes collected from other 
sources in the State. It preserves the rule of proportional taxa- 
tion as it existed in the State of California and the other States 
during the last year before the Federal control. 

Mr. CURTIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, inasmuch as our 
system was referred to, will the Senator permit an interruption. 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I shall take but a moment. 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I desire to thank the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] for his very cogent and very 
clear statement of the system of taxation in our State; but I 
wish to add this, and when the addition is made I think it 
will demonstrate the transcendent importance of this specific 
amendment which the conferees, for the first time, present to 
us now. 

Our taxing system, adverted to by the Senator from Minne- 
sota, is a system provided by constitutional amendment passed 
in 1910. In that constitutional amendment, by which all of our 
State revenue is deriyed from taxation of corporations, and 
principally, of course, of railroad corporations, the rate of tax- 
ation is fixed; but the constitutional amendment provides as well 
that by a two-thirds vote of the legislature of our State that 
rate may be altered, increased, or diminished, as the legislature 
may determine. 

Experience with the new system of taxation taught us in sub- 
sequent years that the rates had to be modified or altered; and, 
accordingly, by substantially unanimous votes of the legislature, 
in 1913 and again in 1915 modifications were made in those rates, 
This particular amendment, if it have validity and legality, abro- 
gates the constitution of the State of California; and because it 
thus abrogates our constitution, if it have validity and legality, 
I call it to the attention of the conferees, and I call to their 
attention its very, very grave import because of that fact. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Kan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Did I correctly understand the Senator 
to say that the rate prescribed by the constitution could be 
1 by the general assembly upon a two-thirds vote at any 

e? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. By the legislature; yes, sir. 
By a two-thirds vote of the legislature it may change the rates 
of taxation levied upon corporate property, and within my 
knowledge two changes were made during the past seven years 
since the adoption of the constitutional amendment. 

I submit to the conferees and to the committee and to the 
Senate that a matter of this importance, which abrogates the 
constitution of a State—I think of other States as well as my 
own—should not be passed in this particular way. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
further question? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator from Ohio to ask the 
question he desires. 

Mr, POMERENE. Do I understand it to be the view of the 
Senator from California that this would prevent the making of 
any change in the rates in California? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I do not say that it would. It 
might, and unless the change corresponded to the particular 
measure prescribed by the amendment, if it be legal and valid, 
of course, the amendment would prevent that change. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Kansas yield to me for just one moment? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield for the purpose of having the rule read. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We are discussing a point of order, but the 
roe nag is invoked has not been read. I ask that the rule may 

read. - 

Toe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
rule. 

The SECRETARY. The amendment is to Rule XXVII, agreed to 
on March 8, 1918. The following was added to the rule as a 
new paragraph: 

2. Conferees shall not insert in their report matter not committed 
to them by either House, nor shail they strike from the bill matter 
yore to by both Houses. If new matter is inserted in the report, or 
if matter which was naco to by both Houses is stricken from the bill. 
a point of order may made against ieee, the and, if the point of 
order is sustained, the report shall be reco tted to the committee of 
conference. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I desire the attention of the 
Chair while I submit a few remarks on this question, 

It seems to me, from the admission made by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rorrnson], that the point of order should be 
sustained. It should be sustained anyway ;-but the Senator from 
Arkansas admitted his case away. 

If the Chair will read carefully the provision of the Senate 
bill, he will note that there is no interference with the power of 
the State to tax railroad property within the State. If the 
Chair will read the amendment of the House, he will find that 
there is no limitation upon the rights or powers of the State to 
tax raiiroad property within the State. If the Chair will read 
the provision agreed to by the conferees, he will see that it is as 
follows: 

Provided, however, That no State or subdivision thereof, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, shall levy, assess, or collect an amount of taxes from 
railroad property within the State or subdivision thereof, or the District 
of Columbia, while under Federal control. in excess of the ratio which 
the taxes derived from railroad property bore to the total taxes of such 
State or subdivision thereof, or the District of Columbia, for the year 
previous to Federal control. 

Now, there is a distinct limitation upen the power of the State, 
and if there is a limitation it changes the amendment, and the 
conferees exceeded their power because the question of limiting 
the taxing power of the State was not submitted to them; and I 
submit the provision added by the conferees is not germane. It 
goes from one extreme to the other, in that the Senate bill and 
the House bill provided that the State should have full power, 
full authority, full control of the taxation of railroads within the 
State, while the amendment brought in limits that power. 
Therefore it is new matter and subject to the point of order, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the question upon its merits is 
one proposition. It seems to me that the suggestion made by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], that it is probably 
not within the power of Congress to do this thing, may be well 
founded, but I want to ask the Senator from Kansas as to the 
parliamentary question. The subject of taxation and the rela- 


tion of the State and National Government to this property in 
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the matter of taxation was committed to the conference com- 
mittee, 

Mr. CURTIS. Toa limited extent. 

Mr. BORAH. What is meant by matter“ in the rule? Was 
not the matter of taxing this property committed to the com- 
mittee? And they could either extend that or limit it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Only within the power. What the Senate did 
and what the House did was within the constitutional power of 
the House and Senate. That is, we did not interfere with the 
rights of the States. Now, the conferees agree upon a proposi- 
tion that goes beyond what the Congress had a right to do; that 
is, it interferes with the taxing powers of the State. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely; but if it should be determined here 
in the debate that this is within the constitutional power of 
Congress, then it would be parliamentary, would it? 

Mr. CURTIS. I doubt it. > 

Mr. BORAH. There are two different propositions. The 
subject matter which was committed to the conference com- 
mittees was the subject of taxation. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for just a minute? ; 2 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr, HARDWICK. ‘That is not true, because we adopted 
exactly the same identical provision 

Mr. CURTIS. In both Houses. 

Mr. HARDWICK. In both Houses, on this subject; and it was 
not committed to the conferees. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator a question just there, in reference to what is being said 
by the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If you will read the House 
provision, you will see that it did modify the power of taxation, 
Just read it, and you will find that it says “except wherein 
these laws interfere with certain things.” 

Mr. CURTIS, Well, let us see. 

Mr. BORAH. Let us read another one, too: 

And provided further— 

This is a provision of the Senate bill— 

That nothing in this act shall be construed to amend, repeal, impair, 
or affect the existing laws or powers of the States in relation to taxation. 

That was the language of the Senate bill. The entire subject 
matter of taxation, as I look at it, was committed to the con- 
ferees. Now, whether the Congress can go so far as to put a 
limitation upon the power of the States to act is a different 
proposition. I am inclined to think that we could not do what 
we have undertaken to do; but if we could, the subject of taxa- 
tion having been committed to them, they could limit it or 
extend it as they saw fit. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to read both these amendments. 

Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed to amend, re- 
peal: impair, or affect the existing laws or powers of the States in re- 

tion to taxation. s 

That was read by the Senator from Idaho and was the amend- 
ment of the Senate. The House amendment in regard to taxa- 
tion is as follows: 


That nothing in this shall be construed to amend, repeal, impair, or 
affect existing laws or powers of the State in relation to taxation. 


Mr. GALLINGER. It is identically the same. 

Mr. CURTIS. Identical; word for word. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Kan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator from Pennsylvania just aliow 
a question before the Senator from Kansas takes his seat? I 
wish to ask the Senator from Kansas if it is not true that the 
words he has just read appear in the House bill and in the 
Senate bill, and that they were stricken out by the conference 

report. 

Mr. CURTIS. They were stricken out and new matter was 
inserted. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rule specifically states that if matter which 
was agreed to by both Houses is stricken from the bill a point 
of order may be made against the report. That is the situation 
which exists to-day. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask the Senator from Utah what he under- 
stands the word“ matter“ to refer to there, as far as this bill is 
concerned? Is it not the subject of taxation? Let us sup- 

SC——— 

Mr. SMOOT. The “matter” is any item in the bill that has 
been in both the House bill and the Senate bill, and the rule 
provides that if it is stricken out in conference it is subject to a 
point of order. 


Mr. BORAH. Precisely, but the matter which was inserted 
in this bill and.which was referred to the conference was the sub- 
ject of taxation. Now, let us suppose for the sake of the argu- 
ment, in view of the doctrine which obtains with some in this 
country at this time, that the Constitution of the United States 
is suspended and that there is no limitation on the power of 
Congress to operate on this subject, would anyone contend that 
Congress could not under this rule deal with the entire subject 
of taxation, either extending or limiting it with reference to the 
power of the State? 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I think I have the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. I contend that no conference could do it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Will the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania allow me to call his attention as well as of other Sen- 
ators to the exact language of the House bill as unamended in 
reference to this section? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (reading)— 

That nothing in this act shall be construed to amend, repeal, impair, 
or affect the existing laws or powers of the States in relation to 
taxation or the lawful police regulation of the several States except 
wherein such laws, powers, or regulations may affect— 

Then it goes on and enumerates a lot of things—revenues, 
issue of stock, and so on. So the House made a modification 
upon its taxing law and we modified the modification. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I feel grateful to the Senator from 
South Carolina for calling attention, with emphasis, to the 
exact language of that provision. I think a reading of the 
entire provision will not justify the construction that he has 
placed upon it. 

I only wish to address myself now to the question of the 
point of order.» Under the rule, in my judgment, the point of 
order is well taken. I do not think that the whole question as 
to taxation was submitted by either House to these conferees, 
and I think perhaps we will be able to reach a sound con- 
clusion when we look at the whole situation which, as every 
Senator knows, has existed. I think, perhaps, most Senators 
received, while this bill was pending in committee, communica- 
tions from the governors of their States in relation to whether 
or not this paragraph was intended to affect the power of the 
States to tax railroads. I know I received such communications 
from my State, and I know from what other Senators have told 
me that they received similar communications. When we 
brought this question to the attention of the members of the 
committee, they said, of course, there was no intention—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I demand that we have 
order. We can not hear on this side anything that is said. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. KNOX. When the members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission were interrogated upon the question as to whether 
or not the powers of the State were being menaced by this bill 
or whether there was any proposition or any suggestion that 
the powers of the States would be limited or curtailed in any 
respect, the answer was, of course, “no,” and I know of many 
others who did advise the executives of their States that there 
was no danger whatever. There were Senators who were cau- 
tious and there were Members of the House who were cautious. 
and who desired to make assurance doubly sure, and insisted 
that there should be put in the bill an expression that there 
was nothing contained in this act that could limit or curtail the 
powers of the States to tax. y 

I say, Mr. President, that a direction such as that, that no 
limitation could be placed upon the power of taxation, did not 
carry to the conferees the right to place a limitation upon the 
power of taxation. 

As to the section the Senator from South Carolina has just 
read, in which he claims that under this right to pass regula- 
tions the whole subject came within the power of the President, 
let me read you the entire section: 

That nothing in this act shall be construed to amend, repeal, impair, 
or affect the existing laws or powers of the States in relation to 
taxation— 

There that subject ends. There we have an imperative com- 
mand that nothing shall limit the power of the States relating 
to taxation. Let us proceed— 
os the lawful police regulation 

Which is an entirely different subject— 
of the several States wherein such laws, powers, or regulations— 

Not this power of taxation, Mr. President; the exception is 
wherein these regulations 


may affect the transportation of troops, war materials, Government 
supplies, or the issue of stocks and bonds. 
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Mr. President, if the man who penned that. provision had 
designed to make as clear as languaze could express it that 
there was nothing in the section intended to impair or affect 
the right of taxation, he could not have put it in clearer 
language. Í 

Mr. President, the chairman of the committee substantially 
admits this. because a few moments ago he fell back upon section 
10 to show thut this whole question of taxation was submitted 
to the conferees. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator will allow 
me, I desire to make a correction in reference to that last parn- 
graph in the Senate bill. The Senate did provide exactly the 
language that the House did in the very last section. The part 
sent to conference rends: 

Provided further, That nothing in this act shall be construed to 
amend. repeal, impalr, or affect the existing laws or powers of the 
States in relation to taxation. 

I had for the moment overlooked that latter paragraph in the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. KNOX. That is exactly my contention. that the whole 
question of taxation centered around the fact that there was 
to be no limitation placed upon taxation or no impairment of 
the right of the States, but as the Senator from South Carolina 
said a few moments ago and repeated a short time since, sec- 
tion 10 brings this subject within the purview and within the 
jurisdiction of the committee of conference. because by’ that 
section the carriers under Federal control shall be subject to 
all laws and liabilities of common carriers. except in so far as 
they may be inconsistent with the provisions of this act or the 
orders of the President. and therefore the taxation laws of the 
State are subject to the orders of the President, and if they are 
subject to the orders of the President the President might 
regulate them in such a way as he saw fit. x 

But. as I pointed out a moment ago, and T sball only refer to 
it now, if you read the second line of section 10 you will find 
that this Federal control to which they shall be subject is as 
to all laws and liabilities as common carriers, and everybody 
knows there is a system of laws and a condition of liabilities 
that apply to common carriers which are peculiar to themselves, 
which do not apply to individuals engaged in ordinary business, 
That liability is wisely preserved for the benefit of the publie, 
whether it be a liability by statute. whether it be a liability by 
common law. or whether it he a liability by custom or a liability 
impused properly upon them by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

So. Mr. President, my point is that the instruction to the 
conference committee was to keep within the Constitution. The 
instruction to them was not in any way to impair or affect the 
rights of the States to tax the property within their borders. 

Mr. MCLEAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Before the Senator from Pennsylvania 
takes his seat I should like to ask him a question for informa- 
tion. Do I understand the Senator—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair recognized the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], who is standing 
behind the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg pardon; I did not see him. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, T am much more deeply inter- 
ested In the merits of this proposition than I am in the rule 
under which the Senate may act upon it. although I think It is 
clenrly ont of order. If I read the section correctly it prohibits 
a State from collecting taxes from railroad property “in excess 
of the ratio which the taxes derived from railroad property 
bear to the total taxes of such State or subdivision thereof or 
the District of Columbia for the year previous to Federal 
control.” 

In some States the taxes are laid upon the value of the stock 
of the railroad companies. Let us assume that a railroad has 
the good fertune to prosper under Government control and its 
stock is double the value in 1918 that it was in 1917 or when 
the Government took control. I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee how under this provision the State can 
collect a penny more from the railroads than it did prior to 
taking possession. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. This whole question was very 
thoroughly discussed by the conferees. Their idea was, as the 
language was intended to convey, thut the ratio of taxes collected 
from the railroads and from the other property in the State 
should he the same as it was in 1917; that is, taking the amount 
you collect from the railroads it should bear the same relative 
ratio to the amount you collect from all other taxes in the State. 

Mr. McLEAN. That is evidently the way the section reads, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. As to the point regarding 
which the Senator asks, if the property of the railroads increases 


within the State, then it seems to me that that increase of the 
property would be put into the total. That would be new matter 
entirely, If railroads were constructed it seems to me the rela- 
tive ratio could be still obtained. 4 

Mr. McLEAN. I think the Senator will agree with me that 
the language then should express the intent of the committee 
and the word “ rate” should be used to make his point clear. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No; the word “ ratio,” 

Mr. McLEAN. So that if the same tax rate is carried on from 
one year to another, of course the increase in value would then 
be taken into consideration. But the act does not say that, and 
it is an astounding proposition. A railroad may lay other tracks, 
double tracks, may double its value, and yet as the section 
reads the total amount of the taxes collected must continue to 
bear the same ratio to the amount collected from other property 
in the State. $ 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. One reason why the conferees 
wrote that in the bill, if the Senator will allow me, was becuuse 
the object they hud in view was called to their attention by one 
Senator that in certain States they did not assess the railrond 
property, that they assessed the gross receipts of the property. 
and in other States they assessed the preperty. Therefore, in 
order to accommodate this language as nearly as we could to ex- 
isting conditions, we thought that during the period of the war, 
when it was so essential to stabilize these properties to use 
them as a Government function, the States themselves would 
be willing to have the machinery in operation the year before 
control still maintained, 

I suppose I um ug great an advocate of State rights as any 
man on this floor, but we recognized the fact that it was pos- 
sible for certain State officials, reasoning that these roads would 
be under Federal contro! and therefore the taxes that they 
would impose would come out of the Treasury of the United 
States, thoughtlessly or otherwise, to impose a tax which might 
interfere very materially with the Government operation of 
these roads; and in order to preserve the same relativity that 
had been preserved by the railroads in their compensation we 
put this provision in the bill. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Does not the Senator think if this section went 
back to conference it would be possible to so frame it that the 
intent of the chairman of the committee could be made clear? 
I agree with the position of the chairman of the eommittee en- 
tirely. but in the States where the tax is laid on the value of the 
stock the Senator can see that under this section us it reads the 
total amount of the tax collected from the ruilroads can not 
exceed in the year 1918 what it was in 1917, provided the amount 
raised outside does net increase. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think the position is all 
right. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, to my nind the point of 
order is so well taken that it would be beating the air to discuss 
it, and I shall not discuss it. I will content myself by asking 
that a telegram from the chairman of the State Tax Commission 
of New Hampshire, one of the most competent and accomplished 
officials in the country. so far as taxation is concerned, be read. 
That will be my argument against the report, if any argument is 
needed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


CoxconD, N. II., March 8, 1918. 
Hon. Jacon H. GALLIRGER, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Provision of railroad ml! Umiemg ratio of State taxation to n rate 
not higher than tbat for year previous to taking over the Govern- 
ment is in conflict with our laws upon the actual value of the property 
at the average rate, which requires an assessment of property through- 
out the State and opposed to the con-titutional require «nt of p »- 
portional taxation for all property. If held valid, it will not only 

revent any increase of revenue from the railroad in proper cases, but 
fk contrary to our entire system of taxation. Strike ovt limitation 
upon the States. 
; ALRERT O. Brows, 
Chairman State Taw Commission. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, by reference to Jefferson's 
Manual, which has been the basis of all the deeisions ot the 
Speakers of the House upon the question of the scope of the 
authority of conference committees, it will be found that the 
origin of the conference committee consisted in this, that the 
two Houses upon some particular question differed with one 
another, and a special committee, called a committee on con- 
ference, was appointed in order to harmonize those differences, 
Now, that being true, this question presents itself at once: Is 
there in this case any difference between the two Houses? If 
there be any difference, there is then semething to harmonize, 
and there was a reason for appointing a conference committee, 
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and upon the particular subject matter the conference com- 
mittee will have jurisdiction. ` 

Now, I wanted to ask the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Knox] a moment ago a question for information for my own 
guide, for he has gone over this matter very much further than 
I have. As I understand it—and I want the Senator to correct 
me if I am wrong—the other House used substantially the same, 
if not identically the same, language down to a certain point. 
Then the House of Representatives put in some language, begin- 
ning with the word “ except ”—“ except in this case and in that 
and the other.” Is that true or not? 

Mr. KNOX. So far as the subject of taxation is concerned, 
this bill went to the conference committee with a prohibition 
against impairing the right of a State to tax. Then the con- 
ference committee wrote in an exception, which does impair the 
right of a State to tax. My position is that when a conference 
committee is instructed not to do a thing it can not turn around 
and do it by an exception. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is an undoubted truism, if the state- 
ment be true as a matter of fact. 

Mr. KNOX. I think so. ; 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As a matter of logic, nobody could dispute 
it, provided it is based upon a premise of fact. As I understand, 
however, the House amendment and the Senate provision were 
not identical. Am I right or wrong about that? 

Mr. KNOX. They were identical as to the question of pro- 
hibition, though the language may have been different. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that. 

Mr. KNOX. If the Senator understands that, he understands 
my entire position. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The two Houses used language which was 
identical upon the general subject of prohibition, but one House 
put in language beginning with the word “except,” which the 
Senator from Pennsylvania denies to be a limitation, admitting, 
arguendo, that if it were a limitation there would be a differ- 
ence between the two Houses and there would be jurisdiction 
in the conference committee. The Senator denies, however, 
that the exception constitutes a difference; he denies that the 
exception constitutes a limitation; but he admits that the ex- 
ception was put in. 

Mr. KNOX. ‘The exception was put in by the conference 
committee, not by either House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The language beginning with the word 
“except”? 

Mr. KNOX. That was put in by the conference committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And was not put in by either House? 

Mr. KNOX. It was not put in by either House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then, I have been misinformed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, there was no difference be- 
tween the House of Representatives and the Senate on this 
question until the conference committee created it. 

Mr. KNOX. That is correct. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Our rule has recently been amended 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. May I interrupt the Senator from 
Illinois for a moment? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The House provision and the Sen- 
ate provision on this subject were identical in language. - 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. Then, I believe I am correct in 
saying that the difference was created by the conference com- 
mittee, and not by the House of Representatives or by the 
Senate. Our rules were amended in order to prevent such 
parliamentary procedure as this. A difference not existing 
until it is raised by the conference committee is not within the 
jurisdiction of that committee under the amended rule. 

The tax laws of a State can not be cast in the inflexible 
mold of a fixed ratio from year to year; that is an impossi- 
bility. If the ratio between the taxes raised on railroads in 
Connecticut or in California last year, or the year before the 
war, or the year that is fixed here—the preceding year—were 
compared with the other taxes raised in the State, one-tenth, 
that part being derived from railroad property, that one-tenth 
ratio must remain as the inflexible ratio until this bill ceases 
to be operative. In that event it makes no difference how much 
the taxes of the State are increased—whether they are in- 
creased by 25 or 50 per cent—all of that increase must, after 
the excess above one-tenth, say, be cast upon the private tax- 
able property of the State, exclusive of railroad property; the 
railroad property can not under this proposed amendment share 
in the increase. To that degree it puts upon every individual 
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_ property owner in the State the increase of taxes above the 


ratio fixed in the year named in the amendment. 

I prefer that this measure—and I have a right to speak about 
it, beoause I supported it and believed in it in its original 
form—and I have a right, as one from a State that pays a 


considerable Federal tax, as well as a local tax, to ask that this 
railway measure be applied and worked out on its merits. 
There is not under the amendment now proposed a fair chance 
to work out the railroad bill and find out in that application 
how it will result. t 

In every year, if we could take it approximately for the last 
five years, there is an increase in local and State taxation on 
railway property of about $20,000,000 for the tax accruals run- 
ning year by year, sometimes more and sometimes less. For 
instance, in 1915 there were about $138,000,000 of local tax ac- 
cruals by the States and by local subdivisions of the States to 
whom the State taxing powers had been delegated by constitu- 
tional or legislative provision. In 1917 the tax accruals by the 
same local authorities, States or subdivisions of States, ran 
up to $172,000,000. That is a considerable increase over the 
$138,000,000, being something like $34,000,000. That large in- 
crease is more than the ayerage. I am not far out of the way 
when I say that approximately those increases in tax accruals 
by local tax bodies average something like $20,000,000 every 12 
months from year to year. That $20,000,000 increase would be 
cut off under this amendment as proposed; that $20,000,000 in- 
crease will be added to all of the local business and agricultural 
and commercial interests of the different States on the local 
assessed valuation of the respective States and exclusive of 
railroad property. 

Another attempt along the same line has been made. I wish 
this railroad law operated on its merits, so far as I have any- 
thing to do with it by my single vote here. I read from a letter 
dated March 6, 1918, from Peoria, written by the Peoria Associ- 
ation of Commerce, which takes in practically all of the business 
concerns of that city, confirming a telegram. The letter states: 

We understand Director General McAdoo proposes to impose a charge 
of $7 for placing a car on an industrial siding and an additional charge 
of $1 for spotting [cars]. 

I wish to insert this letter at the close of my remarks, together 
with a telegram from the Quincy Freight Bureau, of Quincy, III., 
of date March 7, 1918, on the same subject. 

The estimate of the total increase that manufacturing and 
industrial enterprises will be compelled to pay under this switch- 
ing charge, or charge for placing cars on sidings, together with 
the charge for spotting cars, will, throughout this country, in 12 
months amount to $176,000,000. If you add that to the 
$20,000,000 proposed under this amendment it will be addi- 
tional revenue to the railroads, because when the State tax 
bodies are compelled to levy that much on other property it 
amounts to an increase in the revenue of railways by that much. 
That with the $176,000,000 charged to industrial concerns will 
make a total of $196,000,000. One is a saving which amounts 
to an increase in net revenue, while the other is an additional 
earning. 

I think I know what all this is for, It is a part of a general 
program designed in order that the railway law may not have 
a trial upon its merits. It is proposed by this and other 
processes that are in the course of framing that under Govern- 
ment operation of 250,000 mites of railway the roads will show 
an increase of $196,000,000 in earnings while, as a matter of 
fact, they will not have an increase of a dollar from rate 
changes. There will be $176,000,000 collected from shippers, 
and if it can not be absorbed in the charge to the consignee it 
will be paid by the shipper himself without that absorption. 
Twenty million dollars will be relieved by this amendment, 
making $196,000,000, and when that saving of revenue occurs 
it will be heralded at the end of the fiscal year that Govern- 
ment operation has resulted in an increase of $196,000,000 in 
revenue without increasing rates to the shipping public. That 
is what this program is for; it is to bolster up on an unfair 
basis the railway bill when it is put into operation. I want it 
to have a fair chance; I want private ownership to have an 
equally fair chance alongside of Government control, but it 
will not have under this amendment. 

I shall not speak of the parliamentary status of the matter 
at all; I do not care for that; I am going beyond that, to the 
greater issue involved. Private control will not have a fair 
chance if this amendment is adopted, and if the measure is put 
into operation as it is now framed, for the charge on switching 
and spotting cars—these two items together with others of a 


like kind that are coming along—will result in a very great 


increase in the revenues, without increasing the charges or rates 
to the shipper. 

I can understand now why the section of the railway bill was 
required transferring from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and vesting in the Executive the power to initiate rates. 
These are methods of increasing the revenues of the railways 
without increasing the rates to the general shippers. It is a 
part of the rate-making power, and I think, without any regard 
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to the parliamentary procedure, that this is an obnoxious amend- 
ment. because it seeks an unfair advantage. 


Now. Mr. President, I present the telegram and the letter to 


which I have referred and ask that they be printed in the 
Rercord Without reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the absence of objection, 
it is so ordered. 

The telegram and letter referred to are as follows: 


Quincy, III., March 7, 1918, 
Hon. L. T. SHERMAN, 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Director General of Raiircads proposes charging $2 per car for move- 
ment to or from industrial sidings and $1 per car ja org charge, 
which railroad line haul rates now includes. Have red test to 
him. Proposition very objectionable and opposed by local industries 
us unwarranted and discriminating against one class of shippers. We 
respectfully solicit your oppesing it in our behalf. See letter. 

THE Quincy FREIGHT Bureac, 
L. B. Boswell, Commissioner, 


Pronta, ILL., March 6, 1918. 
Hon. Lawrence Y. SHERMAN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: Confirming telegram of to-day, may we not ask careful considera- 
tion? Copy of our telegram herewith : 

“ We understand Director General McAdoo proposes to impose a charge 
of $2 for placing a car on an industria! siding and an additional char: 
of $1 for total increase of 83 per car to increase carrier's 
revenues. e do not feel that the present situation warrants an 
arbitrary advance in carrying charges such as this would amount to, and 
we tfully enter 8 against such advance without giving com- 
mercial and shipping interests a chance to be heard and present reasons 
against this increase before same becomes effective.” 

Respectfully, : 
PRORIA ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE, 
By W. H. CoLzax, President. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President. I referred a few moments 
ago to the parliamentary status, and to the fact that the whole 
subject matter was in conference. I desire now to emphasize 
that and to read a part of the language of the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives in point, and which is citec in section 
6424 of Hinds’ Precedents. Senators will note that there is 
no possible distinction in the case that was there decided and 
the one that is uraler consideration here. Here is the language 
of the Speaker: 

The House substitute, by way of amendment, went to the Senate. 
The Senate disagreed to every line, paragraph, and section of the House 
provisions: and with that disagreement to the Senate provision, and 
with the House provision in effect a disagreement te the original Senate 
bill. the whole matter went to conference. That is. by this action 
there was committed to conference the whole subject of immigration 
and. as connected therewith, the prohibition of immigration by way ot 
contract labor in the fullest sense of the words. 

Now, Mr. President, the Sennte dare not lay down the propo- 
sition that when both Houses happen to incorporate sentences 
identical in language. the matter is not in conference, even 


though the whole subject matter is in disagreement. If such 


a contention were upheld. it would tie the hands of the conferees 
so that there could never be legislation upon a matter con- 
cerning which there is an important difference between the two 
Houses. Under the parliamentary situation as it existed here, 
the whole subject was in conference, and the conferees, if they 
had chosen to do so, could have written an entirely new bill. 
The only limitation upon their power in thnt particular is that 
the bill which they may write must be germane to the subject 
mutter of the original bill; You have not so limited the power 
of the conferees by the language of the new Senate rule, which 
is the same. substantially, as the rule under which the House 
has been operating for many years, as to prevent modifications 
in conference of a substitute for the original bill disagreed to 
by the body which first passed it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will venture to repeat 
that I do not think we are governed by the rules or the prece- 
dents of the other House, but the Senator cites the immigration 
bill. Does the Senator contend that, if the Senate had pinced a 
$2 a head tax on immigrants and the House had placed a $4 a 
hend tax, the conferees could have made it $10? 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the House had done that, and in addi- 
tien has stricken ont the entire Senate bill, I do contend that 
the conferees could have done so. The Senator from New 
Hampshire can see that the parliamentary problem is not a difi- 
cult one. When one House passes a bill and the other 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 


Mr. ROBINSON. Watt just a moment—and the other Fouse 
strikes out all after the enacting clause, and the House which 
first passed that bill disagrees to the amendment striking out 
all after the enacting clause and inserting new matter, that 
necessarily puts the whole subject In conference. 


Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator's construction necessarily 
puts both Houses in the hands of the conference committee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I desire to ask the question propounded by the 
Senator from New Hampshire in a little different form. Sup- 
pose the House in the case of the immigration bill had fixed 
the tax at $2 and suppose the Senate had fixed the tax at $2, 
does the Senator then contend that a tax of $10 could have been 
written in the bill by the conferees? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly, if the House had stricken out 
all after the enacting clause and inserted one amendment in the 
nature of a substitute for the bill. Instances ean be cited al- 
most indefinitely to that effect. Senators, there is no other rule 
that can govern the subject. 

The constitutional question is one that I wonld not attempt to 
Settle upon a point of order. That is, of course, a question that 
directs itself to the merits of the case, and would have to be 
determined after the parliamentary question has been decided. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question for information. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Did either House strike out everything 
after the enacting clause in this particular case? 

Mr. ROBINSON, It did. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And substitute a new bill? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The House substituted a new bill entirely, 
and tle Senate disagreed to the House amendment. That put 
the whole matter in conference. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Did the Senate agree to the House amend- 
ment striking out all after the enacting clause? ; 

Mr. ROBINSON. No, sir; the Senate disagreed to the House 
amendment 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ah! 

Mr. ROBINSON, Which put the whole matter in conference. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand. 

Mr. ROBINSON. ‘There can not be any other rule applied. 
As a legal proposition it is so clear that, in my judgment, it is 
incontrovertible. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President. if I may interrupt the Sena- 
tor further before he takes his seat, it Is an old and familiar 
principle in the other House that where everything after the 
enacting clause is s ricken out of a bill, and a new bill, whether 
partially in the same language or not, is adopted by the House 
striking out everything after the enacting clause, the entire bill 
is in conference. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is the statement I have made, and I 
have cited authorities to that effect. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I shall not discuss the par- 
liamentary question. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KELLOGG, I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. I merely wish to make n parliameatary in- 
quiry. Is the point of omler debatable? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The point of arder at this 
time is debatable. 

Mr. ASHURST. Under what rule? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempere. We have had no morniug 
hour to-day. The Senater may be under the impression that 
we had a morning hour. 

Mr. ASHURST. No. Has the Chair submitted the point of 
order to the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No. A point of order has 
been made to the conference report. and—— ` 

Mr. ASHURST. The point of order is not debatable unless 
it is submitted to the Senate.» 

Mr. GALLINGER. The invariable rule bas been that the 
Chair can permit debate. if the Chair wishes to do so, or the 
Chair can decide the question offhand. i 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I do not wish to discuss the 
parliamentary question, because I am not a parliamentarian. I 
was under the impression, after considering questions which 
have arisen in the Senate since I became a Member of it, that 
this rule was adopted to cure certain evils. For instance, in the 
case of the revenue bill when we came to vote on the coaference 
report there was found a clause imposing a tax of 8 per cent on 
men who earned their money either with their hands or with 
their ‘brains and exempted those who earned their money by 
cutting off coupons. Some of us objected. but the rules were 
such that we could nor invoke the rules of the Senate. If it is 
true that the entire subject of taxation was before the Senate, 
and the conferees could put in anything they desired, I suppose 
this rule could not be invoked. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Was the point of order ever raised or dis- 


cussed upon that subject in the revenue bill to which the Sena-. 


tor has referred? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes; the point of order was raised. 

Mr. BORAH. Upon that particular point? 

Mr. KELLOGG. My recollection is that it was. It was 
raised on some provisions, anyhow; but at that time we had no 
rule of this kind. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; but in the case of the particular 
clause to whieh the Senator refers, as I remember, the point of 
order. was not raised at all. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am not sure about that. 

Mr. BORAH. Because after it got to the country the ex- 
planation was made that it was unknown to the Senate when it 
passed through it. v- 

Mr. KELLOGG. But, Mr. President, as to that I would not 
pretend to put my opinion against that vf the Senator from 
Arkansas, who has had great experience in this matter, and I 
do not wish to discuss it; neither do I agree with the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. SuHeemMan] that this provision was put in 
here in order to show excess or large profits of the railroads 
while under Federal control and make the Federal operation 
effective. I have not the slightest doubt of the ability and the 
absolute good faith of the conferees on this question, nor have 
I any doubt that there is a possibility that the States might 
overtax railroad property; but I should like for a moment to 
call the attention of the conferees to some of the difficulties 
which may arise under this proviso. I hesitate very much to 
oppose a conference report to which I know such ability and 
attention have been given. 

As to the constitutionality of this proviso, I take it to be 
the law that Congress has no power to deprive the States of 
the right to tax any property situated within the State, pro- 
vided it is not Government property or property owned by a 
Federal corporation, so that the Federal Government may con- 
trol it, such as a bank, although it never has been the policy 
of the Federal Government to prevent Federal banks being 
taxed, and I know it will not be the policy of the Federal 
Government to prevent the taxation of any property in the 
State. Therefore the property of the railroads, as such, situ- 
ated within a State is subject to the right of the State to tax 
that property in any manner the State may see fit, provided 
the tax is not a burden on interstate commerce and provided 
it is not in violation of the State constitution. 

There is this question, however: The States do not all tax 
on an ad valorem basis the property within the State, but some 
of the States levy a tax on the gross income of the corporation 
in lieu of a tax on the property; and they impose it, as I said 
before, not only on the intrastate earnings but on a mileage 
proportion of the interstate earnings, dividing the interstate 
earnings on the basis of the miles carried. The Supreme Court 
has sustained that and said it was not a burden on interstate 
commerce unless it exceeded what would be, under the laws 
of the State, a fair equivalent to the taxation of the property. 

Now, it might be that under this proviso, if the Direetor Gen- 
eral found that that percentage of taxation in any one year 
exceeded the ratio of 1917, he could set aside that tax; and it 
may be that Congress has the constitutional power, because 
the earnings of these corporations are Federal earnings, as 
Suggested by the Senator from Arkansas, and to that extent 
it is quite likely that the Director General might invoke this 
provision to set aside the tax if in 1918 or 1919 it exceeded 
the ratio of 1917. The property, however, is still railroad 
property. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, would it interrupt the Senator 
if I should ask him a question? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Not at all. 

Mr. BORAH. Aside from the difficulty of the practical work- 
ing of this law, does the Senator admit that it is within the 
power of Congress to say that a State shall not tax, except in a 
specific way, property which is within the State and which in 
ee times, in times of peace, it would have the power to 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not think it is within the power of Con- 
gress to do anything of the kind. I believe the power of the 
State to tax property situated within the State is absolute unless 
it burdens interstate commerce and unless it is in violation of 
some provision of the State constitution. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 


Mr. GORE. I should like to ask the Senator a question. In 
case a State should pass a law which was adjudged by a Federal 
court to be in violation of this provision, is it the Senator's judg- 
ment that the excess of the tax would be adjudged void, or would 
the cntire tax be adjudged void? 


Mr. KELLOGG. That is very difficult to say. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator will appreciate the importance of it, 
because it might shipwreck a State’s fiscal system entirely if it 
went to the whole tax. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It might. I am inclined to think that the 
entire tax would be void if it was in excess and was indivisible. 
I should not, however, like to express offhand an opinion upon 
that question. 

Mr. President, let us see whether it is possible for the States to 
comply with this provision. It says that the tax levied by the 
State, whether it be an ad valorem tax, or whether it be a tax on 
gross income, or a tax on stock, or a tax on franchises—I am 
fairly familiar with the taxing laws of nearly every State, and 
they differ very greatly on that question—shall not be— 
in excess of the ratio which the taxes derived from railrord 
bere to the total taxes of such State or subdivision thereof 
for the year previous to Federal control. 

Let me illustrate. We will say that the county of Ransom, 
in the State of Minnesota, levies 2 tax—or I will take some State 
that has the direct ad valorem system. We will sny that any 
county in a State levies a tax upon railroad property on the 
ad valorem system, and in 1917 the tax for county purposes 
and State purposes bore a certain ratio of equality, we will say. 
They were equal in those subdivisions. Suppose next year the 
county expenses should decrease a little. Then the railroad tax 
imposed by the State must decrease, and you would have as 
many different bases as there are counties in the State of Minne- 
sota or any other State. In Minnesota we have the gross-earn-, 
ings system. 

I fear that it will be impossible for the States to regulate 
their tax systems and readjust them under this clause. I am 
aware that it is a very difficult problem. It is perfectly clear, 
however, that if heretofore, in 1917, the tax on railroad prop- 
erty was too low as compared with the tax on other property, the 
tax on railroad property could not be increased in order to bring 
it up to the level of taxes on other property, because of the 
standard of the ratio of 1917 fixed in this bill. 

In considering this question the committee received a great 
many communications, I have no doubt—I did, I know—from 
the States, asking if there was any danger of their tnx systems 
being upset. I always answered that unless Congress affirma- 
tively acted, the property in the hands or under the control of 
the Director General was subject to taxation and the States 
could proceed to tax it as they had before, I believe that to 
be the law, and I believe it was the opinion of the committee 
that there should be no limitation upon the taxation of railroad 
property. z 

I am willing to admit that if a State undertook to increase 
enormously its tax on railroad property as compared with others, 
under the constitution of the State, there might be some ground 
for action by the Federal Government; but in all the history of 
taxation in this country I can not now call to mind any tax 
that is grossly unequal between railroad and other property. 
There are inequalities. There are bound to be inequalities. 
No human judgment can make the taxes imposed on railroad 
property equal to the taxes imposed on other property except 
under the ad valorem system. When you come to take a gross- 
earning system—whieh is the best tax system in the world, in 
my judgment, for public utilities—and say that the tax on 
gross earnings must not exceed a fair and reasonable tax im- 
posed on other property, it is a matter of estimate. It is only 
an approximation. It can not be anything else, as the Supreme 
Court of the United States reeognizes in its decision. I had the 
honor te argue the case in which that question was scttied in 
this country. 

Congress is going to be in session, I suppose, most of the time. 
If any State should attempt a system of taxation that is grossly 
unequal the Congress could act. I do not believe it is wise for 
us now to limit the taxing power of the States, and I submit to 
the conferees the most careful consideration of the constituional 
power of Congress to do so I have no wish to criticize the 
committee for its action, and in some of the opinions I have 
expressed I may be wrong. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President. upon the merits of this propo- 
sition as to the power of Congress to limit the action of the 
States with reference to property which would be subject to 
taxation in times of peace, and so forth, I am of the opinion at 
the present time that it is not within the power of Congress 
to do it. But that, as I understand it, is not the particular ques- 
tion which is now before the Senate. The merits of the propo- 
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sition may be deferred for further reflection and consideration. 
The particular question now is whether or not the point of order 
applicable to that portion of the bill which is contained in the 
proviso of section 15, as being new matter, is well taken. 

I am not an expert in parliamentary law, but I call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the fact that, as I understand the history 
of this bill, it passed the Senate and went to the House, the 
House struck out the entire bill, and it went to conference after 
that proceeding had been had upon the part of the House. Now, 
if that is true, the Supreme Court of the United States, if my 
memory is not at fault, has announced that that puts in con- 
ference all the different provisions of the bill, and puts the sub- 
ject matter under the control of the conferees with reference to 
all matters contained in the bill. I did not understand, when 
T was first presenting the matter this morning, that the House 

“kad taken that action. If they have taken that action, as I 
bow understand the fact to be from the Senator from Arkansas, 
1 have but little doubt that this insertion upon the part of the 
conferees was within the jurisdiction of the conferees. 

Aside from that, however, I venture to say that where a sub- 

ject matter such as taxation and a subject matter such as the 
extent to which the States may or may not tax a particular 
property is sent to conference, that gives the entire subject mat- 
ter to the conferees, and that they may limit it or they may 
` extend it beyond what has been provided in the bill. It seems 
to me that from both these standpoints this point of order is 
not well taken, and upon that alone I speak at this time. So 
far as the merits of the matter are concerned, I may have 
something to say later. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I am not familiar with 
the decision of the Supreme Court to which the Senator from 
Idaho refers, and I should like to ask him if it goes to the extent 
that in case of procedure such as he has described—the substi- 
tution of a new bill by one House for the bill of the other 
House—the conference committee is freed from all restraint 
whatever as to what it can deal with, and that in the case of 
any point upon which the two bills of the different Houses are 


identical the conference committee can disregard that and set. 


up something entirely new? 

Mr. BORAH. So long as it is germane to the subject matter 
of the bill. Of course, as-the Senator knows, it is always dan- 
gerous for a man to state what a decision holds when he has 
not looked at it for years, but my remembrance is that a rule 
was announced which would make this provision germane. I 
only heard the statement of the Senator from Arkansas 9 few 
minutes ago, and I have not looked the matter up. I speak 
from memory. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think it would be quite interesting. 

Mr. BORAH. My remembrance is that the Supreme Court 
held that where that procedure has been had—that is, the en- 
tire bill stricken out, except the title—that constituted an 
amendment and put the whole subject matter referred to in 
the bill in conference, and that it was in the nature of an 
amendment to the entire bill. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. At any rate, Mr. President, while I 
do not undertake to dispute the Senator's recollection of the 
ease, because I am not familiar with it, it would be extremely 
interesting, before being guided by that decision,.to see the de- 
cision and to understand its exact application to this question. 
I fail to see, however—and I do not know that the Senator 
argues to that effect—how any decision of the Supreme Court 
ean limit the power of either House of Congress to adopt rules 
for its own government in regard to conference reports. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, I take it that the Supreme Court 
was construing the matter in connection with the rule of the 
House which has so long obtained there with reference to this 
particular matter and under that provision of the Constitution 
requiring all revenue bills to originate in the House. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. ‘That rule may not be identical with the 
rule now under consideration. 

Mr. BORAH. I think it is identical with it in substance, be- 
cause the rule has been construed this morning very narrowly. 
It says: 

Conferces shall not insert in their report matter not committed. 


The word matter“ may, to my mind, cover the entire sub- 
ject of taxation. It is the matter that was submitted. It does 
not say the question which was submitted or the particular 
proposition which was submitted or not submitted, but it says 
the matter which was submitted Certainly the matter of tax- 
ation of these roads as between the National Government and 
the State government was submitted and to what extent either 
might go was submitted. “That is the matter which was sub- 
mitted. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. That would be “subject” rather than 


“matter.” Matter“ would apply to language, I think, ordi- 
narily. 
Mr. BORAH. If there was any precedent to that effect, I 


would gladly concede my error, but in ordinary parlance in the 
use of the word.“ matter” we would certainly use it in connec- 
tion with the subject of taxation, to the extent to which the 
National Government might go and to the extent to which the 
State government might go in taxing this particular property. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In pursuance of that doctrine we have 
up the subject of taxation, and in certain parts of the subject 
the two Houses are entirely agreed. If there is any difference 
whatever as to some other part of the subject not necessarily 
relating to the part upon which they are agreed, the Senator 
concludes that the 1ule would mean that the entire subject 
matter, both that te which there is disagreement and that in 
which there is an agreement, would be subject to the discretion 
of the conference committee? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know how to construe this language 
except by its natural import and as we would use it in ordinary 
parlance. If there is a construction placed upon it by reason 
of parliamentary precedents, I am not familiar with it. It 
says the matter.” 

Now, this must be true, that both the matter of taxation and 
the matter of the power of both the State and National Gov- 
ernments to tax were submitted here. The mere fact that the 
conferees wrote in an 9 does not introduce a new sub- 
ject matter 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The subject matter that was submitted 
to the conferees was Government control of railroads, and if 
that subject matte: can be disposed of at their discretion by 
the conference committee, of course there is no use to discuss 
it any further. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator does not state my position as I 
understand it to be. I say that not only the subject of railroad 
control but the subject of the taxation of railroads and the 
subject of the relationship of the National Government and the 
States to the taxation of these railroads were submitted. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. But the subject of the limitation upon 
interference with the power of the State was not submitted, 
because that was agreed upon by the two Houses, 

Now, there is just one other matter that I should like to ask 
the Senator from Idaho about, because it is a very interesting 
and a very important one and has a vital bearing upon the 
proper disposition of this question. I understood the Senator to 
express the opinion that Congress has no power under the Con- 
stitution to limit the taxing power of the States in this matter. 
I agree. with the Senator that as to private property in the 
States or property which is not owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment or under the control of the Federal Government that doc- 
trine would apply, but I have very grave doubt as to whether, 
as to property which is under the control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and is an agency of the Federal Government for the 
execution of Federal law, the Federal Government has not power 
to interfere with the taxing power of the State. 

Mr. BORAH. I have no doubt at all that mere agencies of 
the Government can not be taxed. I had not looked upon this 
proposition, however, as that kind of an instrumentality, Here 
is private property. It remains private property. The Sen- 
ator would not contend but that the State has the power to tax 
this property according to the precedents heretofore existing? 
The Senator would not contend, for instance, that the State of 
Washington can not levy the same tax upon its railroads within 
the State that they levied prior to the war. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I contend, Mr. President, that as a 
matter of policy the power of the State to tax ought not to be 
interfered with. I am very firmly convinced that that is the 
proper policy to pursue; but I am inclined to the opinion that 
as a matter of law the Federal Government now having the 
possession and control and the operation of these roads, conse- 
quently they being an agency of interstate commerce which is 
being conducted by the Federal Government, the Feoeral Gov- 
ernment if it chooses to adopt that policy can interfere either 
with the taxing power or any other power of the State that re- 
lates to this particular property. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the power to tax State instru- 
mentalities does not rest upon any provision of the Constitution. 
There is no provision of the Constitution which says the Na- 
tional Government can not tax State instrumentalities. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. But there is an amendment of the Con- 
stitution which reserves to the States or the people of the States 
the powers not granted to the Federal Government. 

Mr. BORAH. That is still in existence, if there is any part of 
the Constitution in existence, which it wonld sometimes seem to 
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be doubtful. I am hoping, however, it may still be a part of 
our governmental machinery and will long remain so. 

Mr. SMOOT. May Task the Senator from Idaho a question 
before he takes his seat? If I understood the Senator cor- 
rectly, he takes the position that when a bill passes the Senate 
and goes to the House and the House strikes out all after the 
enacting clause and inserts a substitute, then the subject matter 
of the bill can be handled in any way and changed in any way 
by the conferees. In other words, if a tariff bill that has refer- 
ence to the revenue passes the House a certain rate of 
taxation, and that bill comes to the Senate and the Senate strikes 
out all after the enacting clause and inserts a new bill, but upon 
one particular item the rate in the House bill was the same 
identical rate as that in the Senate bill, then when it goes to 
conference does the Senator hold that the conference can change 
that rate? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. What I said, Mr. President, was this: 
I have not read the opinion, I suppose, in 10 years, which was 
delivered long ago. The Supreme Court, if I remember the de- 
cision correctly, announced a rule which would make any 
amendment germane so long as it dealt with the general subject 
matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that were the case, then the Senate or the 
House could by striking out all after the enacting clause and 
inserting another bill, with very few changes, place the power 
in the hands of the conferees to control legislation. I can not 
see that that was ever intended by our form of Government. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I may be in error. I think I 
can determine it if the conference report continues under 
discussion. 

Mr. POMERENE obtained the floor. 

Mr. GORE. I desire to submit a question to the Senator 
from Idaho. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma for that purpose? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to ask the Senator from Idaho if 
the rule laid down in the courts is not this, that they have saia 
the enrolled act is final, that it proved itself. They indulge a 
conclusive presumption, I believe, as to what the parliamentary 
procedure is, and I think they have uniformly declined to inquire 
as to the fact whether or not the rules of the legislative bodies 
were observed, but they held conclusively that they were 
observed. 

The Senator will remember that the enrolled McKinley tariff 
act showed a section put in that had not passed either House. 
which had not even been considered by either House, and yet 
the Supreme Court held that that act proved itself and that the 
procedure was regular. I do not think it can be contended that 
the Supreme Court would void this particular provision on the 
ground that it originated in conference. They would not hold 
that a violation even of the rules of the Senate would void the 


act. 

Mr. BORAH. But the question arose in that case, if I re- 
member correctly, by reason of the fact that the provision had 
originated in the Senate where it would have no right vw origi- 
nate, and therefore the constitutional question was preserved. 

Mr. GORE. I was not adverting to the case which the Sena- 
.tor has in mind. I was referring to the McKinley Act in which 
a section appeared that neither House had considered. 

Mr. BORAH. I am familiar with the rule, and the Senator 
states it correctly. Certain conclusive presumptions are in- 
dulged with reference to the regularity of the proceedings of the 
legislative body. à 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I suggest to the chairman of 
the committee having the conference report in charge that it 
would be well if he would lay it aside for the present. I would 
like very much to proceed with the urgent deficiency bill. 
That would give an opportunity for an investigation of the 
very important questions that have been raised in connection 
with the conference report. I merely make the suggestion to 
him that I would be very glad if he would consent to lay it 
aside. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, that course 
is agreeable to me, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Then I understand the decision on 
the point of order will be reserved. 

Mr. MARTIN. It will be reserved. The whole matter will 
be reserved. It will go over, pending the consideration of the 
point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
matter goes over, pending the consideration of the point of 
order. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I wish to say just a word. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I thought I had the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will say to the 
Senator from Ohio he was recognized and then the Senator from 
Virginia, by his consent, was recognized. Does the Senator 
from Ohio yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I only want to say, and it will 
take only a minute to say it, that when the railroad bill came 
before the Senate there was great anxiety expressed in the 
States by reason of the vast powers it conferred upon the 
Director General of Railroads. In New Jersey the returns 
from our taxes on the railroads go directly to the public 
schools, amounting to about $8,000,000 per annum. There was 
fear that under the powers conferred the Director General 
might interfere with that taxation. The governor of New 
Jersey telegraphed me, after he had conferred with many of 
the governors of other States, that there was united protest. 
I saw the Director General, who stated to me that the United 
States Government did not become the owner of the railroads 
under the act; that it was only the user of the railroads; and 
therefore, leaving out the amendment which I had submitted 
to the Senate—which was proposed by me and finally passed 
in both Houses—the United States Government could not inter- 
fere with the taxing powers of the State. However, the gov- 
ernor of New Jersey and many of our citizens in the State 
were uncertain as to the decision of the Director General, and 
therefore I pushed the amendment. The amendment provided 
in the Senate and House that there should be no interference 
by the Federal Government with the taxing powers of the 
State. The rule under which I made the point of order, and 
which protected my amendment, provided that there should be 
no new matter inserted. The introduction of the conference 
proviso practically voids the action of the Senate and House, as 
far as this provision is concerned. This provision inserted by 
the conference committee nullifies that act—it negatives it—and 
therefore if the Chair fails to sustain the point of order practi- 
cally the conference committee is legislating contrary to the 
will of both the Senate and the House. Then why should we 
have a Senate? Why should we not appoint a conference com- 
mittee to enact all legislation? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. May the Chair inquire, be- 
fore the Senator proceeds, has, the Senator from South Carolina 
asked that the conference report be temporarily laid aside? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; I make that request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks that in 
justice to the Chair itself he ought to say that he has been 
ready to decide the question for quite an hour, and that he 
has simply been permitting the discussion to proceed because 
it is the first decision under the rule and the Chair thought 
that course proper. Without objection, the conference report 
will be laid aside. z 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I call for a decision on the point 
of order I made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Carolina asks that the report be laid aside. 

Mr. POMERENE. I will state, if I may be permitted to say 
a word : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio has 
been recognized. 

Mr. POMERENE. I will yield at all reasonable times and to 
all Senators, but there is a moment when forbearance ceases to 
be a virtue. 

Mr. President, if this matter is to be decided now, it is my 
desire to submit a few remarks in presenting my views upon the 
subject. If the matter is to go over, I prefer to say what I 
may desire to-morrow after I have had a little further time to 
investigate the proposition. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands 
unanimous consent to be given to the request of the Senator 
from South Carolina laying aside the conference report tempo- 
rarily. 

Mr. POMERENE. Suffice it to say for the time being I do 
not agree with the narrow construction which it has been sought 
to place upon the new rule which we adopted the other day. In 
other words, I believe that this conference report in no respect 
violates that rule. In the second place, I am in entiré accord 
with those who desire to preserve the powers of the States, but 
I want them so preserved that the States may not be permitted 
to hamstring the Government in time of war. 

Again, I desire to make this suggestion, and then I have done 
for to-day on this subject. I do not believe that this limitation 
upon the power of a State in any way violates the Constitution 
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of the United States. 
to-morrow. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, speaking to the report 
which has been under consideration, I ask to have the telegram 
which I send to the desk read, as I desire it to go in to-morrow's 
issue of the discussion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read the telegram. The Chair hears none. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


3 MANCHESTER, N. H., Mørch 1, 1918. 
Hon. Jacon H. GALLINGER, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The increase in value of railroad property in this State from its 
resent low point is likely to be relatively greater than other 8 
nder the railroad bill the excess of increase could not be taxed. s 

will work a hardship and conflict with our constitution, which requires 


I may amplify that position somewhat 


proportionality of taxation, and our statute, which requires assessment 
at full value. The situation will be very difficult. 
ALBERT O. BROWN, 
Chairman Tax Commission. 
URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS, 
Mr. MARTIN. I ask that House bill 9867, the urgent de- 


ficiency appropriation bill, be laid before the Senate and pro- 
ceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9867) making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1918, and prior fiscal years, on account of war 
expenses, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, many Senators are not aware 
that the urgent deficiency appropriation bill is now before the 
Senate. They expected a decision upon the conference report 
before this bill was brought before the Senate. For that rea- 
son I suggest the absence of a quorum, that they may have a 
chance to be here. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


The Secretary will call the 


Nugent 


Baird Hitchcock Sutherland 
Bankhead Hollis Overman Swanson 
Beckham Johnson, Cal. Poindexter Thomas 
Borah Kellogg Ransdell ‘Thompson 
Culberson Kendrick Reed ‘Townsend 
Curtis Kenyon Saulsbury ‘Trammell 
Dillingham Kirby Shafroth Underwood 
Fletcher Knox Sheppard Vardaman 
France Mekellar Sherman Wadsworth 2 
Frelinghuysen McLean Smith, Ariz. Warren 
Gallinger McNary Smith, Md. Weeks 
Gronna Martin Smith, Mich. Williams 
Hale Myers Smith, S. C 

Harding New Smoot 

Hardwick Norris Stone 


Mr. OVERMAN, I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Sıxaroxns] is unavoidably absent from the city on important 
business. s 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Wotcotr], and the Senator from South Dakota 
[| Mr. STERLING] on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. The 
pending amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 2, after line 9, the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Martin], on behalf of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, moves to insert the following: 


The President is hereby authorized to acquire the title to the doeks, 
piers. warehouses, wharves, and terminal equipment and facilities on 
the Hudson River now owned by the North German Lloyd Dock Co. 
and the Hamburg-American Terminal & Navigation Co., two corpora- 
tions of the State of New Jersey, if he shall deem it necessary for the 
national security and defense: Provided, That if such pie erty can not 
be procured by purchase, then the President is authorized and em- 
powered to take over for the United States the immediate possession 
and title thereof. That if any such property shall be taken over as 
aforesaid, the United States shall make just compensation therefor, 
to be determined by the President, and if the amount thereof, so de- 
termined by the President, is unsatisfactory to the person entitled to 
receive the same, such person shall be paid 75 per cent of the amount 
so determined by the President and shall be entitled to sue the United 
States to recover such further sum as, added to the said 75 per cent, 
will make up such amount as will be just compensation therefor, in 
the manner provided for by section 24, paragraph 20, and section 145 
of the Judicial Code. Upon the taking over of said property by the 
President as aforesatd, c title to all such property so taken over 
shall immediately vest in the United States: Provided further, That 
section 355 of the Revisel Statutes of the United States shall not 
apply to any expenditures herein or hereafter authorized in connection 
with the property acquired. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the amendment. 


The question is on agreeing 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, it is proper the RECORD 
should show that while this amendment is reported by the com- 
mittee it is not a unanimous report of the committee. There 
was some of us who did not agree to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agrecing 
to the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN. I send to the desk an additional amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to follow the amendment just 
agreed to by inserting with the following language: 


That section 12 of the “ trading with the enemy act” be, and hereby 
is, amended so as to read as follows: 

See. 12. That all moneys (includin 
demand) paid to or received y the all 
to this act shall be deposited forthwith in the Treasury of the United 
States, and m: be invested and reinvested by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in United States bonds or United States certificates of indebt- 
edness, under such rules and regulations as the President shall pre- 
scribe for such deposit, investment, and sule of securities; and as soon 
after the end of the war as the President shall deem practicable such 
securities shall be sold gnd the proceeds deposited in the Treasury. 

All other property — 5 meni or ally of enemy, conveyed, trans- 
ferred, assigned, delivered, or paid to the alien property custodian here- 
under shall be safely held and administered by him except as herein 
after provided; and the President is authorized to designate as a de- 
positary, or depositaries, of property of an enemy, or ally of enemy, 
nny bank, or banks, or trust company, cr trust companies, or other 
suitable M4 pada tS or depositaries, located and doing business in the 
United States. he alien property custodian may deposit with such 
designated depositary, or depositaries, or with the Secretary of the 
Treasury, any stocks, bonds, notes, time drafts, time bills of exchange, 
or other securities, or property (except money or checks or drafts pay- 
able on demand, which are required to be deposited with the Secretary 
of the Treasury), and such depositary or depositaries shall be author- 
ized and empowered to collect any dividends or interest or income that 
may become due and any 3 obligations held for the account of 
such custodian. Any moneys collected on said account shall be paid 
and deposited forthwith by said a ety te or by the alien proper cus- 
todian into the Treasury of the United States as hereinbefore provided, 

The President shall require all such designated depositaries to execute 
and fle bonds sufficient in his judgment to protect property on deposit, 
such bonds to be conditioned as he may direct. 

The alien property custodian shall be vested with all of the powers 
of a common-law trustee in respect of all property, other than money, 
which has been or shall be, or which has been or shall be required to 
be conveyed, transferred, assigned, deliver: or paid over to him in 
pursuance of the provisions of this act, and, in addition thereto, actin 
under the supervision and direction of the President, and under suc 
rules and regulations as the President shall prescribe, shall have power 
to manage such preperty and do any act or things in respect thereof 
or make any disposition thereof, or of any part thereof, by sale or 
otherwise, and exercise any rights or powers which may be or become 
appurtcnant thereto or to the ownership thereof in like manner as 
though he were the absolute owner thereof. It shall be the duty of 
every corporation incorporated within the United States and every 
unincorporated association or company or trustee or trustees within 
the United States issuing shares or certificates e beneficial 
interests to transfer such shares or certificates upon its, his, or thelr 

into the name of the alien 5 custodian upon demand, 
accompanied by the presentation of the certificates which represent 
such shares or beneficial interests. The alien property custodian shall 
forthwith deposit in the Treasury of the United States, as hereinbefore 
provided, the proceeds of any such property or rights so sold by him. 

Any money or property required or author! by the provisions of 
this act to be pail, conveyed, transferred, assigned, or delivered to the 
alien property custodian shall, if said custodian shall so direct by 
written order, be paid. conveyed, transferred, assigned, or delivered to 
the Treasurer of the United States with the same effect as if to the- 
alien property custodian. 

After the end of the war any claim of any enemy, or of an ally ot 
enemy, to any money or other property received and held by the allen 
property custodian or deposited in the United States Treasury shall 
settied as Congress shail direct: Provided. however, That on order o 
the President, as set forth in section 9 hereof, or of the court. as set 
forth in sections 9 and 10 hereof, the alien 5 custodian or the- 
Treasurer of the United States, as the case may be, shall forthwith con- 
vey, transfer, assign, and pay to the person to whom the President shall 
so order, or in whose behalf the court shall enter final judgment or 
decree, any property of an enemy, or ally of enemy, held by said cus- 
todian or by said Treasurer, so far as may be necessary to comply with 
sald order of the President or said final judgment or decree of the 
court: And provided further, 'That the Treasurer of the United States. 
on order of the alien property custodian, shall, as provided in section 10 
hereof, repay to the licensee any funds deposited by said licensee. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. : 

Mr. DILLINGHAM and Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I will ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee to tell us how this amendment changes the present law? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, under the present law the Cus- 
todian of Alien Enemy Property takes such property into cus- 
tody, but he has no authority to sell it. The Custodian of Alien 
Enemy Property appeared before the committee, as the Senator 
from Vermont no doubt will recall, and stated that he was now 
conducting business—a very large business—in our own country 
and in our island possessions and making enormous profits, and 
he thought that he ought not to be conducting, and the United 
States Government ought not to require him to conduct, this 
large business for the profit, possibly, of our enemies—the 


checks and drafts payable on 
ien property custodian pursuant 
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German Empire. I will read briefly what Mr. Palmer said. His 
statement is not long, but still I shall not read the whole of it, 
by any means. Mr. Palmer stated: 

I am to-day operating factories and mills and industries all over. 1 


am manng chocolate in Connecticut, rails in Pennsylvania, woolens and 
worsteds in 


ire, our enemy. 
nator GALLINGER. What would be the alternative, Mr. Palmer? 

Mr. PALMER. The alternative would be to account for these proper- 
ties as of their value at the time I took them over when the war broke 
out, sell them to American capital, let Americans run them, separate 
them permanently and entirely from German control, pnt the money in 
the Treasury, invest it in Government bonds to fight the war with, and 
when the war is over, if any accounting has to made, say to those 
who claim an accounting, * Here is the value of gon property when the 
war broke out in the Treasury of the United States in cash.” 

Senator DILLINGHAM. Has the German Government any interest in 
the yarious industries which you have mentioned? 

Mr. PALMER. We have not gotten to the bottom of that, Senator. We 
run into things that makes us think that the German Government has. 

I might read further, but what I have read gives the gist 
and thé kernel of the situation. These industries, spreading 
from one end of our country to the other—most valuable manu- 
facturing enterprises and industries—are being operated now 
by an officer of the United States Government, who may be 
called upon to account at the end of the war to German owners. 

Right in that connection, Mr. President—I shall not go on 
if the Senator from Vermont is desirous of making a further 
statement, for I do not wish by an answer to his question to 
interfere with any .line of debate which he may desire to 
pursue—— . 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I desire the Senator from Virginia to 


proceed. 

Mr. MARTIN. There has been an impression, Mr. President, 
that there are treaties between the United States and the 
German Empire which provide that in case of war foreign- 
owned property in this country should be preserved and turned 
over to its owners at the end of hostilities. I have caused 
that question to be investigated by the State Department, and 
I hold in my hand the memorandum which has been sent to me 
by one of the law officers of that department. I shall not read 
it unless it is desired. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask the Senator to read it. 

Mr. KENYON. I wish the Senator from Virginia would 

read it. 
Mr. MARTIN. I presume it would be well for the Secretary 
to read it, and I send it to the desk and ask that it may be 
read. I ask the Secretary to read the extract from the only 
treaty which touches this subject, and which extract, in my 
opinion, absolutely relieves us from any treaty obligation to 
account for any of this property. International law does not 
require it, though there has been a diversity of decisions in 
Anglo-Saxon countries, particularly, on that question. There 
is, however, no rule which requires our country when it goes to 
war, at the end of the war, to account to enemy citizens for 
property found here. 

Speaking for myself alone, and, I think, voicing the senti- 
ment of the American people, I have no hesitation in saying 
that if the German people ever get any compensation for this 
property it will be after they have compensated American citi- 
zens for the millions of dollars’ worth—I may say almost billions 
of dollars’ worth—of property of our people which they have 
destroyed ruthlessly and in violation of the principles of inter- 
national law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator a question before 
the reading of this paper begins? 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, we are all agreed that war of 
itself will destroy any treaty and render it worthless between the 
two countries at war; but, if I remember rightly, the treaty under 
consideration was a treaty made in contemplation of war, and 
provided that in case of war this and that should be the rights 
of the belligerent powers. 

Mr. MARTIN. That is true; but this and that and the other— 
fixing the rights of belligerent parties—does not go to the ex- 


erty. The treaty does not, in my opinion, embrace this ques- 
tion at all. At the end of the war we shall be free to deal with 
this subject as the moral sense of this country and the interests 
of the American Republic require us to deal with it. We shall 
be under no treaty constraint in respect to it. -I think when 
the paper which I have sent to the desk is read that the Senator 
from North Dakota will be satisfied of that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read the communication. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


MEMORANDUM FOR SENATOR MARTIN. 
Marcu 7, 1918. 


(1) The only treaty in force with Germany which might be regarded 
as relating to protection of German property in the United States in 
—— of war is Article XXIII of the treaty of 1799, which reads as 
‘ollows : 

“If war should arise between the two contracting parties, the mer- 
chants of either country then residing in the other shall be allowed 
to remain nine months to collect their debts and settle their affairs, 
and may depart freely, carrying off all their effects without molestation 
or hindrance; and all women and children, scholars of every faculty, 
cultivators of the earth, artisans, manufacturers, and fishermen, un- 
armed and inhabiting unfortified towns, villages, or places, and in gen- 
eral all others whose 5 are for the common subsistence and 
benefit of mankind, shall allowed to continue their respective em- 
porns, and shall not be molested in their persons, nor shall their 

ouses or goods be burnt or otherwise destroyed, nor their fields wasted 
by the armed force of the enemy into whose porr by the events of 
war they may happen to fall; but if anything is necessary to be taken 
from them for the use of such armed force the same shall be paid for 
at a reasonable price.” 

(2) As a general rule, treaties of amity and commerce, such as this 
one is, are continued or terminated by war between the contractin; 
parties, except as to articles especially providing for the condition o; 
war. As Article XXIII, above quoted, contemplates a state of war, it 
is regarded as in force between the United States and Germany. 

(3) The nine months’ period mentioned in Article XXIII expired on 
January 6, 1918. Consequently the merchants residing in either coun- 
try may no longer apart freely, carrying off all of their effects,” as 
provided in Article XXIII. 

(4) The word “ effects" In this article is a translation of the French 
word “biens” in the French text of the original signed copy of the 
treaty. It is understood that the word “biens” is one of the broadest 
words in the French language to include all kinds and forms of property. 

(5) It will be observed that this article provides that those enemics 
of certain classes who remain in the United States shall not be molested 
in their persons, nor have their property burnt or otherwise destroyed, 
nor their fields wasted by the armed force of the enemy, but that if 
anything is taken from them for the use of such armed force they shall 
be paid therefor at a reasonable price. Although it is not entirely 
clear, it is arguable that these provisions protect these Germans in their 
83 and property from the armed forces of the United States or 

‘om the g of their property for the use of armed forces 8 43 
upon compensation. If this is true, other German property in the 
United States—that is, German property not subject to molestation or 
destruction or “taking” by or for the use of armed forces—may be 
dealt with in accordance with the law and practice of nations. 

(6) As to the disposition of enemy private property in the territory 
of the other belligerent, there appear to be two views among author- 
ities. According to the one view, they should be exempt from confis- 
cation except in the exigency of litary necessity, public safety, 


reprisals, etc. This seems to be the European continental view. Accord- 


ing to the other view, largely entertained by Anglo-American writers, 
the sovereign is supposed to possess the right to require confiscation 
if this should be found neccssary, but leans toward a general policy 
of exemption. The diference, in effect, between these two views does 
not ap to be very great. It would seem, however, that the practice 
of nations as a rule recognizes the exemption of private property as a 
policy which ought to be followed save in exceptional cases. 

(7) In respect to taking over German refugee merchantmen in the 
United States at the outbreak of the war, and in respect to the con- 
trol of enemy private property in the United States by the alien prop- 
erty pie ra RG are ge as not passed upon the question of the final 
disposition to made of such enemy property. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, a careful reading of the treaty 


provisions satisfies me that if we make any accounting to the 


German Empire or to citizens of the German Empire at the end 
of this war for the German-owned property now within our bor- 
ders that accounting will not have to be made under the pro- 
visions of that treaty. The owners of this property did not 
remain in the United States; they are not in the United States 
now; they are abroad and waging war on the United States, and 
that war has created the extravagant profits which are accruing 
under the. management of the alien property custodian. Of 
course, whether we will account for it or not will be a matter 
to come up at the end of the war; but whether or not we have 
to account for the property or not at the end of the war, it is 
inconceivable that any Senator can contend that we are under 
obligations to take care of that property, operate that prop- 
erty, and make the enormous profits which are accruing now day 
by day by reason of this war so ruthlessly waged by the German 
Empire, in order to augment the sum to be accounted for at 
the end of the strife. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator irom Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KNOX. I desire to inquire of the Senator from Virginia, 


tent of requiring us, in this instance, to account for this prop-' because I have not been able to get a copy of the amendment 
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which is now before the Senate, how broad is this provision. and 
what class of property is It proposed to authorize the alien 
rty custodian to sell in this way? 

Mr. MARTIN. The custodian ts authorized, in his discre- 
tion, to sell any or all of the Germah-owned property which he 
has taken over. 

Mr. KNOX, Whether it belongs to individuals or to corpora- 
tions? 

Mr. MARTIN. Any German-owned property, any alien-enemy 
property which comes into his possession. 

Mr. KNOX. Now, Mr. President, as I heard read the letter 
from the Department of State, it seems to me that it omitted 
perhaps the most essential feature of the treaty. Article 23 of 
the treaty of 1799. which was revived by the treaty of 1828 and 
carried Into the treaty of 1828. which I believe both countries 
have regarded as in force up to the present time. in the first 
place deals with merchants. It says that they shall be allowed 
nine months to settle their affairs and depart freely. and so 
forth, from the United States. That is all there is about the 
merchants. The merchants are the only elass that are required 
within the nine months to depart from the United States. 

Mr. MARTIN. That ts correct. . 

Mr. KNOX. There is a certain class permitted to remain, 
and as to that class I did not catch the reference in the letter 
of the Secretary of State— 
and all women and children— 

This portion of article 23 of the treaty he did quote— 
scholars of every faculty, cultivators of the earth, artivans, manufar- 
turers, and fishermen, unarmed and inhabitg unfortified towns, vil- 
Inges, or places, and in general all others whose occupations are for the 
commen subsistence and benefit of mankind, shall allowed to con- 
tinue their respective emploxmeut 

That is. they shall be allowed to remain in the United States 
and continue the various employments, including manufacturing, 
artisanship, and cultivation of the soil. 

Now, what I want to inquire of the Senator from Virginia is 
this: Is this legislation supposed to he in aid of the policy an- 
nounced by Mr. A, Mitchell Palmer in the testimony which. the 
Senator has read, and. if so. does it proceed upon the theory 
that this trenty is now in force? 

Mr. MARTIN, The extract which the Senator read, I think, 
is contained in the paper that I sent to the desk. 

Mr. KNOX. This is the twenty-third article of the treaty of 
1799. revived in 1828, and which was partially quoted in the letter 


—— 8 goes 3 the parties owning this Inf. is that a justification for us Ignoring the whole treaty, 
property which Mr. A. Mitchell Palmer has taken into custody | am 8 Government take that position? What I should 


are not residing in this country. 
Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, T do not think thut ap- 20. AARTIN: Air President, Mr. Palmer in the course of 
he committee. l should like to have the Senator | g, ake the time to read farther extracts 
0 Cueto that effect. from it—tistinetly stated that he was announcing no policy for 
Mr, MARTIN. I do not say that Mr. Palmer distinetly stated | Me Oute to anncunce Ang polley. und wan not undertabing no 
that; I said my understanding of the matter was that the owners announce any policy for the 5 Given yp iawn Be 
of this property which hus been taken over are not now in this what shoidd: de done in-selation to thin r te: atthe cia of 
country. He said that the owners of this property were of the hostilities. prope 


junker class in Germany; that is, the large capitalists of Ger- Mr. DILLIN . 2 
many own the property which he has taken over and is now arr ve REEL Comer may I make an inquiry? 


Now, If the Senator will permit me to repeat my question, is 
this legislation authorizing Mr. Palmer to sell the classes of 
property enumerated in the amendment, intended! to carry out 
that policy ; and, if it is iutended to carry out that policy, is it 
upon the theery that the treaty is binding or that the treaty 
is not binding? 

I recognize. Mr. President. that a very strong argument can 
be made, even under the language of this treaty, that corpora- 
tions are not inelnded within the terms of «article 23; I can 
understand how it can be contended that while we should be 
bound to allow farmers and manufacturers to continue their 
respective employments—and we know what “ manufactur- 
ers" meant in 1799; it meant people who made goods by their 
bands; it did not contemplate the great aggregations of capitat 
and the hundreds of men who have been planted upon our svil 
as a part of the German econonile policy to get a holding in 
foreign countries. I can understand all that, but I should like 
to know what the administration's understanding of this treaty 
is, becanse this treaty says in terms: 

And it is declared— 


Reading now from the next article—Article XXIV 


And it is declared that neither the pretense that war dissolves all 
trenties, nor any other whatever, shall be considered as annulling or 
suspending tis and ut e next 8 article, but. on the contrary. 
that the state of war is precisely that for which they are provided, an 
during which they are to be as sacredly observed as the most acknowl- 
edged articles in the law of nature and nations, 

New, are we discharged from the sacred obligation to ob- 
serve this treaty as we ure bound to observe the law of nature 
and the law of nations, or are the classes of property which it is 
proposed fo sell under this amendment not within the terms of 
the trenty? It is the attitude of the Governmen upon those 
two propositions in regard to which I should like to be satisfied 
before coming to a conclusion as to how I shall vote upon this 
amendment. : 

If the Senator will permit me further, T desire to add this 
thought: Senators will observe that these articles are to be 
“as sacredly observed as the most acknowledged articles in 
the law of nature and nations.” Is that a standard upon which 
the existence of this trenty depends? Is thut a standard which, 
if broken by either nation, will give the ether the moral right 
to abrogate the trenty? In other words, if this Government has 
found as a fact that the German Government has violated the 
law of nature and has violated! the law of nations during this 
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operating. Mr. DILLINGHAM. Did not Mr. Palmer expressly state 
Am ENON Will the Senator permit me to occupy another that he wanted to inaugurate the policy of taking possession of 


the property and selling it, and then holding the proceeds until 
the close of the wur? 

Mr. MARTIN. Undoubtedly he did. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Certainly, he did. 

Mr. MARTIN. He did not, however, announce any policy; 
he distinctly stated that he had no right to announce any policy 
as to what should be done with the preceeds of this property at 
the end ot the war. He did say that he did not think we were 
called upon to operate this property and muke enormous profits 
out of it. made possible by the war brought on by Germany, 

with a view to accounting for these enormous profits. at the end 

American 8 in Germany are negligible compared with German of hostilities So far as I am concerned, I do not feel myself 
sae ae Gores we concelve that there ought to be a Une drawn be- called on to express any opinion about what the most enlight- 
tween the two kaon ot 3 Picotane oe Cari Segre ened and just course would be at the end of hostilities further 
hary investment of the plain German citizen, o! over ar | than te say that I can not see the slightest particle of obligation 
FTT th far 755 gae inne — zee upon us to operate this property and make enormous profits out 
SSS E E Giana Resgves C0 OOE ab tan tok of the tne 
try. which is so clos 5 ‘S| people or to the German Government at the end of the war. 
to a part of rbe German industrial and commercial bold upon, Ameria | T think the utmost that we could he called upan to do would be, 
ferently. if we account for anything, to account for the value of the prop- 

Then he goes on to state bow it should be treated; that is, | erty at the time we took it over; and if we «ecount for it at all, 
that it should be sold to Americans, so that the proceeds of the | Mr. President, if we account even for the value of it when we 

took it over, it is inconceivable, to my mind, that we should 
aecount for it unless they come into this accounting themselves 


operations from this time forth shall go into the pockets of 
and account for the destruction they have brought about and 


Mr. MARTIN. I will. 

Mr. KNOX. I want the Senator to understand that what E 
have said ts without any intention of indicating any pesition 
that I occupy on this amendment; I want to get at what the 
suggestion Is. and particularly to know whether this legislation 
is designed to carry into effect the new policy which is avowed 
by Mr. Palmer in his testimony, I want to read a small parn- 
graph here from Mr. Palmer’s. testimony, in view of what the 
Senator has read. In reply to Senator Harpwick, Mr. Palmer 
said: 


— — —k;¶ꝗ ——— — — sah NEEL Cae e: 


American citizens instead of into the pockets of the present 
German owners, 


1918. 
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for the hayoc they have caused to the property of American 
citizens. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator allow 
me to interrupt him there? 

Mr. MARTIN. I will. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. Palmer, if the Senator will read a 
little further, testified as follows: 

Germany is doing with us exactly what we are doing with her. She 
is following along. She is making inquiry constantly to find out just 
how far we are going with German property. z 

Senator Harpwick She will do, of course, whatever we do. 

Mr. PALMER, She will do what we do; 8 7 

Senator HARDWICK. And she is now doing just what we are doing? 

Mr. PALMER She is now doing what we are doing; and she ea ke 
no step in advance of what we do, because the balance is against her. 

So it appears that so far as the observance of this treaty is 
concerned, and the treatment of American property in Germany, 
Germany has observed the treaty, and is watching us to see 
whether or not we do the same. 

Mr. MARTIN. We do not know whether Germany is observ- 
ing the treaty or not. As I have stated, in my opinion that does 
not enter into this matter at all. That is my personal and in- 
dividual opinion, and my opinion as a lawyer, after having 
read this treaty. I do not believe it controls in this matter. 
But whether it controls or not, the utmost that can be expected 
of us under the treaty or under the most enlightened ideas of 
modern warfare would be to account for the value of the prop- 
erty when we took it over. We can not be under any obligation 
to operate that property, and make enormous war profits out 
of the ruthless and devastating war that has been waged upon us 
by the German Empire. 

So I say that we are strictly within our rights—strictly 
within our rights under the treaty, strictly within our rights 
under international law, strictly within our rights under the 
most humanitarian view that can be taken of modern war— 
when we preserve this property with an idea that we may have 
to account for it at its actual value when we took it over. We 
can be under no obligation under the treaty, under the laws of 
nations, or under the laws of humanity, to operate this property 
and make enormous war profits to be accounted for to Germany 
when peace is declared. Whenever an accounting is made the 
balance will be on the side of America. I confess, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it will take a very strong case, it will take a most ex- 
traordinary case, to make me feel like turning over one dollar 
of this property at the end of the war to the German Empire or 
to subjects of the German Empire. 

Mr. President, as I have stated, it is inconceivable to my 
mind that any Senator can feel that an obligation rests upon the 
American Government to operate this property and make enor- 
mous profits out of it and turn them over to German citizens or 
to the German Empire when this war is over. This amend- 
ment does not deal with what we shall do after the war. It 
does not deal with what shall be done. Mr. Palmer expressed 
some opinions of his own, and-I perhaps have gone further than 
I was called upon to go in expressing my own opinions, though I 
feel them deeply. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the Senator a question that I 
think will give me, at least, some enlightenment on this subject. 

I do not know so much about the nature of this property, but 
I agree with the Senator that we ought not to operate it for the 
purpose, at least, of making profits while we have it; but why is 
that necessary ? 

If we are operating the property, why do we not operate it so 
that there will not be such great profits? 

I do not know whether that is possible or not, because I do 
not understand as well as the Senator does about the nature of 
the property ; but it seems to me that if we are operating a fac- 
tory we might sell the output for a great deal less and not make 
such a big profit. 

Mr. MARTIN. I suppose the Senator was not on the floor 
when I read what Mr. A. Mitchell Palmer said on that subject. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I heard what the Senator read, but Mr. 
Palmer spoke in very general terms. 

Mr. MARTIN. No; he said he was making chocolate in Con- 
necticut—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Why does he not sell the chocolate cheaper, 
so that he will not make so much profit? 

Mr. MARTIN. If he is going to do business, I take it that he 
ought to do it in good faith. These are stock companies, and 
there may be some American owners as well as German owners 
of the stock; but he only takes over the stock of the German 
owners, 


Mr. NORRIS. But he will not make enough chocolate to 
break the market. 

Mr. MARTIN. That was the first item he happened to men- 
tion. He mentioned, in addition to chocolate, rails in Penn- 
sylvania, woolens and worsteds in New Jersey, dyes and chem- 
icals in New York, lumber in Florida, sugar in Porto Rico and 
Hawaii, tobacco in many States of the South, beer in Chicago, 
and lead pencils in New Jersey. He says he is conducting all 
of these various kinds of business, and many others, most of 
which are making enormous profits by reason of the very con- 
ditions for which the enemy is responsible, namely, the war con- 
ditions. He goes on later here to say that in taking over the 
stock in these various enterprises he took over only German- 
owned stock. There was some American-owned stock which 
he did not take over; and I take it that if he is going to conduct 
a business in which some shares, even though they are very few, 
are American owned, he ought to conduct it in good faith. He 
says that he is making enormous profits out of the various busi- 
nesses which have devolved upon him under the alien enemy act. 

Mr. President, what we will do with the value of this prop- 
erty at the end of the war is a matter of national policy that 
will have to be determined at the peace table. It is inconcety- 
able to me that we will account for this property unless we 
hold Germany to an accounting for the ruthless destruction that 
she has visited on American -citizens all over the world. In 
making that accounting, if we every make any—and, as I stated 
before, I do not believe we are under any treaty obligation to z 
make any accounting at all, the terms of that treaty, as I con- 
strue them, do not control in this matter to any degree—but if 
we are to make any accounting it will be an accounting which 
will be accompanied by an accounting from Germany, and in 
which accounting the balance will be, I am sure, in favor of 
American citizens and the American Goyernment and not in 
favor of Germany. 

This amendment simply provides that this property shall be 
put fairly on the market; that it shall be sold; and that the 
proceeds shall be put in the Treasury of the United States and 
invested in liberty bonds or the proceeds in some way used for 
the prosecution of this war, which has been precipitated upon 
us by the barbarous conduct of the German Empire. We do 
not go at all into the policy after the war. We can not do 
that. That is a matter of the future; but we can fix the yalue 
of the property by putting it on the market now, and not enhance 
the value of the property by operating it and making enormous 
profits to be brought into the accounting at the end of the war. 

Mr. President, I believe that presents the matter about as 
succintly as I can present it, and about as it was brought to the 
attention of the committee by Mr. Palmer, who said he was 
tired of operating these properties and making enormous profits 
that will have to be accounted for to the German people, our 
enemies, when the war is over. 
= Mr: GRONNA. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 

on? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. MARTIN. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. I understood the Senator to say that Mr. 
Palmer is now operating certain breweries, Is that true? 

Mr. MARTIN. I think so; yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. Is there not reason to believe that if we sell 
those breweries now they are worth a great deal more money 
at the present time than they will be a little later on, and that 
the Government would lose a great deal of money by that trans- 
action? And is it not also true that the President of the 
United States has the power to prohibit any food product or 
any grain going into the manufacture of these alcoholic liquors 
during the war? It seems to me that the breweries should not 
be operated by the Government during the period of the war, 
and that it is not necessary to sell them, and if sold it will be 
to the advantage of the German Empire and it will protect their 
interests, and this Government would lose by the transaction. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, it is not made obligatory on 
Mr. Palmer to sell any of this property. He is given the discre- 
tionary power, under the guidance and direction of the President 
of the United States, to sell such of it as will best promote the 
welfare and the interests of the American Government and the 
people of the United States, 

Mr. GRONNA. I am not opposing the Senator’s amendment 
at all; but I simply wanted to make this observation: I think it 
would be unwise for this Government to sell property which may 
be valuable at this time and which I have reason to believe will 
not be so valuable a little later on. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, that is left entirely in the dis- 
cretion of Mr. Palmer, who has shown himself a most admirable 
agent of the Government in this matter. He surprised me with 


the thoroughness with which he has gone into the matter. He 

- has sought out and taken over all the German-owned property 
that he could get in touch with anywhere. He is a man of 
broad views and patriotic purposes, and he is under the control 
of the President of the United States. This amendment simply 
gives him the discretionary power to sell such of this property 
as he belicves will best promote the prosperity and welfare of 
the United States. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I notice in the re- 
port of the hearings of Mr. Palmer that he mentions several 
industrial plants in New Jersey that are manufacturing woolens, 
which, in part, are owned by German capital, Now, I agree with 
the Senator from Virginia that we should remove every bit of 
German influence that exists in this country. I agree with the 
Senator from Virginia that the Germans who have invested 
money in this country should be deprived of the unusual profits 
which have been afforded by this war. But when we ure liqui- 
dating those German interests nud granting powers to an alien- 
property custodian who has autocratie powers without any pro- 
visions for review, we should be careful that American interests 
are vot interfered with. 

Mr. Palmer in his evidence states that there are six er seven 
factories in a certain town in New Jersey whose stock is owned 
either wholly or in part by Germans. That is true, I believe. 

- Tam not well informed as to what amount their interest is; but 

I do know that In Passaic, N. J.. there ure several large woolen 

mills, one of which is owned to the extent of 80 per ceut, I be- 

lieve, by German citizens, ` 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me. T 
think I stated it before, but Mr. Palmer said he had not taken 
over any of the stock in any of these enterprises except what 
was absolutely owned by German citizens. The American own- 
ers are getting their dividends now as heretofore. He has not 
interfered. and will not interfere, with the ownership of a single 
share in any of those properties that is in American ownership. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I understand that that is the fact; 
but that is at expression of good will only. I um referring to 
the powers that are given to Mr. Palmer in this measure. 

When Mr. Palmer made his statement before the committee 
there was almost a panic in that little Industrial town. The 
statement that was made was garbled, of course. but the state- 
ment was made that the Government was going to take those 
mills and close them down because they were partly owned by 
German interests. What I am interested in is that the powers 
of the custodian shall be so limited that if there is any injury to 
American Interests those Interests will have the right of review, 
the right of protection; but this grants him arbitrary powers. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator per- 
mit me to ask him a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does the Senator understand this 
bill to authorize the Alien Property Custodian to sell the fac- 
tory. or simply to sell the stock that the Germans own? 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. I will read the act to the Senator 
from Georgia. It says that he shall exercise any rights or 
powers which may be or become appurtenant thereto, or to the 

ownership thereof, in like manner as if he were an absolute 
owner thereof. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Would not that mean simply the 
ownership of the stock? I agree with the Senator that it 
certainly ought to be limited to the question of the stock; that 
he ought not to have the right to interfere with the property 
where u part Interest in that property belongs to a citizen; but 
if we can so shape it that it would be clearly limited to the 
stock, would not the objection of the Senator he removed? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Palmer made that perfectly clear, if the 
Senator will permit me. He was asked: 

Senator SHAFROTH. What do u do in the ease of an American 
minority stockholder where the German storkholklers are in the ma- 
jority? Do you pay the American his dividends or not? 


Mr. PALMER. certainly. 
orc whan SuargoTa. But you hold the other part in the custodian's 


Mr. Patwen. Exactly. We simply take the stock of the enemy, 80 
that the corporation pays the dividends to the American steckhohlers 
and pars the enemy stockholders’ dividends to us. 


It is net proposed anywhere that he shall take into custody a 
single dollar of American-owned property. He has not sug- 
gested it. The law does not authorize it. It only authorizes 
him to take into possession and make disposition of enemy 
property. There is nothing else in this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I yield to the Senator from Utah. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Was not Mr: Palmer referring to what he had 
already done under existing conditions—that he held the alien 
stock; not the American citizen’s stock; an American citizen 
was paid his dividends as in the past and the dividend ef the 
alien was put in the Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. MARTIN. That is exactly what he said. He said he 
had not the slightest idea of interfering with a dollar that be- 
longed to an American citizen; thar he had not done that and 
ae nos do that; that he was only taking enemy-owned shares 
of stock. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that was under the power that 
he had to-day. I think the Senater from New Jersey was dis- 
cussing the question as to what would be his attitude after the 
power propesed in this amendment was granted him; or, in 
other words, if he had the power, then what could he do with 
that stock? 

Mr. MARTIN. He has no power except to sell enemy-owned 
property. Absolutely no power is given him hy this bill to sell 
any property,owned by an American citizen, but only to sell 
enemy-owned property. Certainly I would not take one iota 
from an American citizen; neither will I extend by an iota 
German rights. I will give them what we nre bound to give 
them at the end of this war; but it will be mighty hard to con- 
vince me that we ought to give them anything, and certainly 
we ought not to give them anything until they account to Ameri- 
an yi for the loss, damage, and injury which they have 

ict 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Virginia a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I yield to the Senator for a quese 


tion. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand the proposed law. then. in 
the case, for Instance, of a minority stockholder of a corpora- 
tion running a manufacturing concern, the custodian would 
only sell the stock of that corporation that is owned by the 
German citizen? 

Mr. MARTIN. Beyond a doubt. That is all the power that 
we give him; that is all he asks and all he would exercise. 

Mr. NORRIS. If that is the case, I do not see how that 
will hurt any American citizens who happen to be the owners of 
the balance of the stock. 

Mr. MARTIN. It will not. I am as much for protecting 
American interests as anybody else; but God forbid that I 
should protect any interest of a German citizen any more than 
I am compelled to protect it. When they get a dollar by a vote 
of mine. they will account for every dollar of destruction they 
have wrought on the American people. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I am not in any 
way defending the interests of any German citizen, and it is 
not necessary for me to stute that again, I believe that the 
powers conferred in this amendment upon the alien-property 
custodian not only extend to the power of sale but to the power 
of direction, because the general statute which this amendment 
demands gives him power to manage. Already the alien- 
property custodian has placed directors In these plants to rep- 
resent the interests of his trusteeship. I may say that these 
industries employ, I think, about 25,600 hands, At the present 
time some of them are manufacturing uniform cloth for the 
United States Government. What those proprietors and the 
employees feur is thut there will be some interference with the 
continuity of that enterprise. If the alien-property custodian 
in selling that property should sell it to an unfriendly inter- 
est—and he has the right to do it, without any power of review 
or restraint—the enterprise might be ruined. What I am con- 
tending for is that the net ought to be amended in some way 
so that there is a power of review on the part of somebody 
against any unjust act by the alien-property custodian which 
might affect American interests. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator fromr New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
is recognized. 


Mr. NORRIS 


I do not care to take the floor. I am just 


seeking light. and I want to ask the Senator a question. 

Of course, I agree with the Senator that I do not want to see 
any American interests injured; but T cnn not understand the 
logie of the argument of the Senator when he says that the em- 
ployees or minority stockholders are afraid that this custodian 
will sell to unfriendly interests the controlling interest that is 
now owned by German citizens. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. He has that. power. as : 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand; but these people would not be 
as much afraid of the custedian, representing the Government 
of the United States, doing such a thing as they would be of 
the Germans themselves making such a sale; and they have 
the ownership now. The custodian would not have any greater 
power in making the sale than the.owners of the property them- 
selyes would have; and certainly it would be to his interest not 
to interfere with the operation of those plants, much more so 
than though he did not have possession and the German owners 
were trying to make the sale. I can see why they might want to 
interfere with the continuity of the work. k 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The act should be so framed that 
if there should be any unwise action it could be reviewed. It 
depends upon the wisdem and probably the business judgment 
of the Alien Property Custodian. It might be contrary to their 
policy of business; but his ruling is arbitrary. There should 
be some board of appeal or some power of review. It depends 
upon the whim of the Alien Property Custodian, whieh might 
destroy an industry. I think the. amendment is too broad and 
confers too great powers. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me ask the Senator this question: While 
I concede that it is possible that that power might be abused, 
take it as it is now. ; Suppose that the Alien Property Custodian 
is not given authority to do this,. Would it not be more to the 
interest of these German owners than to the interest of the 
custodian to do something. of the kind? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Oh, I am not opposing the sale of 
the property. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that; but they have that power 
arn They might put a German spy in there to operate the 

ant. ’ : 

It seems to me that while we do not escape danger by taking 
this action, and I ean see that a mistake might be made some- 
where, we are improving the matter a great deal by putting it 
in the hands of any American citizen, rather than leaving it, 
as it is now, in the hands of an alien enemy. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, in asking the chairman 
of the committee to make an explanation, as I did when this 
amendment was offered, I did it for the purpose of bringing 
the attention of the Senate to what I think is a very unwise 
course of action in connection with the consideration of these 
appropriation bills. 

After the examination of this bill had been completed, the 
amendment which was adopted to-day without debate—the one 
authorizing the President of the United States to purchase all 
of the great wharf and dock property in New York formerly 
occupied by the North German Lloyd Line and the Hamburg- 
American Line, and, in case of failure to purchase, to institute 
proceedings for the condemnation of that property—came to the 
committee, and the committee was ealled together at 15 minutes 
before 12. The committee had no information whatever re- 
garding the necessity for such action on that amendment, and 
they. adjourned without taking action. Two days later Mr. 
Palmer came before the committee to explain that amendment, 
and from that explanation it appears that the Government is 
now in possession of the dock property, occupying it, using it in 
every way. Mr. Palmer's testimony states no reason for haste 
in securing title to the property, if indeed we ever want such 
title. It further appeared from Mr. Palmer’s statement that 
such dock property is now owned by corporations formed under 
the laws of New Jersey, the share owners of which are wholly 
German citizens, as I understand him to say, He has as Alien 
Property Custodian taken over that stock and is holding it. 
If the President is authorized to purchase that property, under 
this amendment, he must purchase it of Mr. Palmer, and Mr. 
Palmer under the present law—the alien-property act—has not 
the power to sell it, and so he seeks the amendment which is 
now under consideration in order that he may have power to 
sell it. 

Beyond what I have stated I know nothing about the necessity 
of the purchase of this property by the Government at this time. 
I do not think any member of the committee has any knowledge 
as to the necessity of purchasing that property at the present 
time. Certainly none was given that I now recall. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt Lim? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ver- 
mont yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Certainly; very gladly. 

Mr. MARTIN. The Senator is referring to the wharf prop- 
erty, I believe. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN, I will call the Senator’s attention to a matter 
which has not gotten into the record, because I had not heard 


of it, and therefore did not ask Mr. Palmer; but I got him over 
the telephone, and told him I had heard that the condition of 
those wharves, or the condition of business of the United States 
at those wharves, was such that large expenditures were neces- 
sary for the full utilization of the wharves for Government 


purposes. He said that he had omitted to mention it, but he 
nuthorized me to quote him in the fullest and broadest way to 
the effect that it was necessary—immediately necessary, urgently 
necessary—to make very large expenditures on those wharves 
at Hoboken, so large that he did not think it would be expedient 
or proper for the Government to make those expenditures until 
after it had taken over the title. 

That reason for the acquisition of the title at this time did 
not go into the record, because I had not previously heard the 
suggestion. As soon as I heard it, I called up Mr. Palmer; and 
I have his authority for quoting him in the broadest sense. as I 
have stated, as to the absolute and urgent necessity for very 
large expenditures by the United States in order to get the 
proper use from those wharves—such a large expenditure that 
he thought it ought not to be made until the title was taken over. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. And it is a remarkable fact, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Mr. Palmer—who came before that committee on pur- 
pose to tell us why that amendment should be adopted—failed, 
after speaking an hour, to give the only reason that has been 
urged, the one just given by the Senator from Virginia. 

It occurred to me, as I heard that testimony, that there was 
another reason, for Mr. Palmer testified as follows: and if the 
Senators eare to follow it, they will find it on the fifth page of 
his testimony. He says: 

The President has advised you, I take it, that he thinks it is wise 
that the Government should take over the possessicn and title of these 
properties. 

Then he goes on to say this, which I call to the attention of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, because he inquired of the chair- 
man as to the policy of Mr. Palmer. He says: 

It is also believed that it would be helpful to the general plans and 
purposes of the Alien Property Custodian with respect to eneng prop- 
erty, in conjunction with power which is to be granted if this rides 
on the appropriation bill is passed, if there could be at the same time 
an amendment to the trading with the enemy act which would give to 
the Alien Property Custodian the general power of sale of e 
2 in this country. In other words, it is desired to bring the ding 
with the enemy act back to the terms which were written into the iaw 
by the Senate, and to strike out the change h was subsequently 
made, I think in conference, restricting the power of the Alien Property 
Custodian to sell enemy property in this country. 


Further on he says: 


Since we have become acquainted with the enemy 
country, since we have seen hew the German Empire, through its 
financial operations, has put an industria] and eommercial chain all 
the way across this country and through our insular possessions, we 
have become thoroughly convinced tbat it would be wise and proper 
and highly desirable at this time if the enemy ownership in some of 
those properties could be permanently taken away. 


At this point there was a conversation as to the action of 
Germany, although at that time in the committee none of us 
were aware of the existence of the treaty that has been referred 
to by the Senator from Pennsylvania. Senator Harpwick put 
the following question: 


Mr. Palmer, right there, does Germany do that with us now? 

Mr. PALMER. Germany is doing with us exactly what we are doing 
with her. She is following along. She is making inquiry constantly 
to find out just how far we are going with German property. 

Senator Harpwick. She will do, of course, whatever we do? 

Mr. PALMER. She do what we do; exactly. 

Senator Harpwick. And she is now doing just what we are doing? 

Mr. PALMER. She is now do what we are doing; and she may take 
no step in advance of what we do because the balance is against her, 


Going over to page 7 of the testimony, Mr. Palmer began in 
the language which has already been read and from which it 
appears that the properties in his hands have no American 
stockholders, if I understand his language correctly. He says: 


Mr. PALMER. Why, there is a city in this country which is a little Ger- 
many in that respect. a great industria] town where seven or eight great 
mills are entirely German owned, and from some of which the erican 
flag has never flown until the Allen Property Custodian took over the 
enemy's stock and put his own directors into those corporations. 

It is a part of the German trust in that industry; there is no quès- 
tion about that, and it is a very interesting questien, at least, whether 
as an effective weapon in the war we ought not to consider American- 
izing that sort of a concern and putting the proceeds in cash in the 
Treasury of the United States to await distribution at the end of the 


war. 
Otherwise I find myself in this position: I am to-day opaa ting 
8. f 
n 


rty in this 


factories and mills and industries all over the United State: hrou 

my directors representing the enemy stock I am making chocolate 

Connecticut, rails in Pennsylvania, woolens and worsteds in New Jersey, 
dyes and chemicals in New York, lumber in Florida, raising sugar in 
Porto Rico and Hawaii, raising tobacco in many States in the South, 
making beer in Chicago, lead pencils in New Jersey, and conducting all 
these various kinds of business and many others, most of which are 
making enormous profits by reason of the very conditions fer which 
the enemy Is responsible. namely, the war conditions. If I must simply 
sit here, holding the stock of these companies making these enormous 
profits out of the war, with the possibility of returning both principal 
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and profits to the German owners at the end of the war, I am doing 


a tremendous favor to the German Empire, our enemy. 


Senator GALLINGER. What would be the alternative, Mr. Palmer? 

Mr. PALMER. The alternative would be to account for these proper- 
ties as of their value at the time I took them over when the war broke 
out, sell them to American capital, let the Americans run th separate 
them permanently and entirel from German control, put the money 
in the Treasury, invest it in Government bonds to fight the war with, 
and when the war is over, if any accounting has to be made, say to 
those who claim an 6 * Here is the value of your property 
when the war broke out in the Treasury of the United States in gd 

Mr. KNOX. May I inquire of the Senator, he being a mem- 
ber of the committee, whether Mr. Palmer stated to the com- 
miites if they could do this, notwithstanding the treaty, or 
whether ihey could do it within the terms of the treaty and 
under the general rules that prevail in war? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. In reply to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania I will say that the treaty was not discussed. A question 
was asked whether there was a treaty, and a prominent member 
of the committee assured us there was no treaty with Germany, 
and the matter went without further discussion from that stand- 
point of the case. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to oceupy the attention of 
the Senate any longer in reading the testimony. I have gone 
thus far to call the attention of the Senate to a situation in 
which it appears that we have a treaty with Germany covering 
this very subject, a treaty to the terms of which Germany has 
lived up to, as appears from the testimony of Mr. Palmer. 

Now, then, I do not know what situation the adoption of 

this legislation will bring our Government into. It looks to me 
like a very serious matter. I am in full sympathy with the 
sentiments expressed by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MAR- 
TIN], but I tnink it is all wrong to have these amendments 
brought in on an appropriation bill and without consideration 
by any committee with the treaty before them. I think both 
these amendments—the one that has already been adopted 
and the pending amendment as well—ought to be defeated. 
The subject matter of both could then be presented in the form 
of a bill and be referred to the appropriate committee—the 
Committee on Foreign Relations—where it could be fully and 
- carefully considered from the standpoint of international law 
and of our treaty relations. That committee could advise us 
whether we are going blindly and could guard us against a 
policy that may trouble us exceedingly in the future, 

I do not know but that the Senate ought to adopt both these 
amendments. On the other hand, I do not know that the Sen- 
ate ought to adopt them. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I think one of the most 
important features of legislation that has come before this Con- 
gress is the pending measure. I have listened to what my good 
friend on the committee has said about legislation on an appro- 
priation bill, and under ordinary circumstances and conditions 
I would agree with him; but we have written much legislation 
on urgent deficiency appropriation bills that have passed since 
the war began. It is the speedy way to accomplish a result. 
We wrote the legislation by a Senate amendment which created 
the present Aviation Corps in the United States; we wrote 
the legislation by a Senate amendment on an urgent deficiency 
bill that started the building of the great merchant fleet that 
must save our country from defeat on the battle fields of 
Europe, and to-day we offer an amendment on this bill because 
the President of the United States has sent word to the Con- 
gress of the United States that speedy action is necessary. 

Mr. President, there is more justification for writing this 
amendment on this bill than any of the other propositions that 
have come before Congress, not only justification on account of 
the merits of the proposition but justification because the Senate 
has fully considered this proposition before and acted on it 
favorably. 

The amendment whieh I hold in my hand and which has been 
offered in the Senate is the identical language that was adopted 
by the Senate when it passed the alien-property custodian act. 
It is the identical amendment that was reported by your com- 
mittee to the Senate, not as the law stands to-day but worded as 
it is proposed in this amendment. 

More than that, the House of Representatives concurred in the 
language that is proposed in this amendment. Yet we find that 
somewhere and somehow, after the language that authorized 
the alien custodian to sell this property as it appears on page 
4 of the amendment, where it is provided that he shall huve the 
power to manage the property “and do any act or things in re- 
spect thereof, or make any disposition thereof or of any part 
thereof, by sale or otherwise,” in some way these weazel words 
were injected into the law, when necessary to prevent waste or 
for the protection of the property,” destroying the intention of 
Congress as expressed by the Senate when it passed upon the 
bill originally. 


Mr. GALLINGER. - Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator will not object to my say- 
ing in his behalf or my own behalf that those words were in- 
ie in a conference report without the authority of either 

ouse, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Surely. 

Mr. SMOOT. They were put in in conference, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly; they crept in the bill in con- 
ference Against the express will of both Houses of Congress. 
We find them here standing as a barrier against our winning 
this war. : 

The purpose of the alien property custodian act was to hold 
up the hands of the Federal Government in the conduct of the 
war. It was to take out of their hands the great power that it 
exercised in the control of German-owned corporations and Ger- 
man-owned property. It is not only the wharves and the docks 
that they own. The great American Metals Co.—I think I use 
the name correctly, although I am not sure—whose power ex- 
tends all over the United States in the manufacture of stéel 
and many other metallic goods is absolutely German-owned and 
German controlled. Great woolen properties, when we need the 
goods to clothe the boys who are going to the trenches, have 
been German owned and German controlled, and their products 
may be delayed if we do not take possession. 

Now, we have taken possession. If there is any violation of 
the treaty, which I do not believe, if there has been any viola- 
tion of the treaty made in 1799 with the small Kingdom of Prus- 
sia, which was made when this alien property was taken over 
and the property physically taken away from the Germans—— 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT nro tempore. Will the Senator from Aln- 
bama yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 4 

Mr. KENYON. May I ask the Senator if, at the time of the 
passage of the alien property custodian act, this question of its 
being violative of any treaty was raised? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I do not recall that it was. I was not 
on the committee that reported it, and I was probably out of 
the Senate a part of the time while it was being discussed, so 
that I will net speak with a degree of positiveness; but during 
the time I was on the floor of the Senate I never heard the 
question raised. Yet this clause of the alien-custodian act 
when it was before the Senate and passed by the Senate wus 
in the exact language that is used in this amendment offered 
now. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator conclude that if the one 
we are considering is violative of our treaty, we have already 
violated it by previous legislation? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. That is exactly the position I 
take, that the Senate violated it itself by passing this lan- 
guage before. But, more than that, I say it is no more a viola- 
tion of the treaty to sell this German property than it was a 
violation of the treaty to take it. If there is a treaty right 
that protects this property in German control, we violated it 
by taking it away from them, and it is no further violation 
of that treaty after we have gotten possession of it to sell it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does the Senator understand that 
it is contended that the treaty prevents our Government from 
taking property of this character when the owners are out of 
the country and in Germany? Is there any language in the 
treaty which would reach such a case? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. None that I know of, and I do not 
know that that is contended. ` 

Mr. THOMAS. Let me say to the Senator, in response to the 
question, that Mr. Gerard in his Four Years in Germany gives 
a very graphic account, beginning at page 878, of the threat 
which the German Government made to compel him to sign 
an additional series of articles in recognition of a rule amenda- 
tory to article 23 of the treaty of 1799, designed, among other 
things, to cover that species of property and which, of course, 
our ambassador refused to sign. So the construction given in 
Germany to the article I refer to excludes the consideration 
of property owned in this country by nonresident aliens, 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. Whether we are willing to accept 
the German construction of the treaty or not, it seems to me 
clearly in what I heard read there is nothing in the treaty 
which would exempt the right of the United States Government 
to seize this class of property and keep it—certainly to seize 
it and sell it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator is right. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And even if we did not follow you, 


that having possibly violated the treaty in some former act we 
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should violate it again, we can certainly follow you in saying 
we did not violate it in the first act and we will not be vio- 
lating it now. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. There is nothing in the 
treaty of 1799 that refers in any way whatever to property 


owned by aliens who are out of our country. But, more than 
thut. the treaty of 1799 is the only act that is recognized by 
our Government. 1 understand the attempt to ratify it in 1828 
is not recognized by our Government and the language used at 
that time is not censidered as binding on the Government. 

Mr. KNOX. Mı. President—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. KNOX. I beg to correct the Senator from Alabama. 
The treaty of 1828 expressly revives the two sections which are 
pertinent in the treaty of 1799. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If I understand it, the State Depart- 
ment does not recognize that as an existing fact. I am not 
stating that the Senator is not correct that the effort was made 
to revive it, but I understand cur State Department does not 
recognize that it was revived. 

Mr. KNOX. Here is the publication of the treaties in force 
in the United States. This treaty shows the signature of 
Henry Clay, representing the United States, and Ludwig Nieder- 
stetter, representing Germany, and the twelfth article of the 
treaty of 1828 reads: 

The twelfth article of the treaty of amity and commerce concluded 
between the parties in 1785 and the articles from the thirteenth to the 
twenty-four inclusive, of that which was concluded at Berlin in 1799, 
with the exception of the last paragraph in the nineteenth article, re- 
lating to treaties with Great Britain, are hereby revived with the 
same force and virtue as if they made part of the context of the present 
treaty. 

Now how anybody, whether he belongs to the State or any other 
department, can say in the face of the language of the treaty 
itself that that provision is not in operation I can not under- 
stand. 

But I want to add one other word. 
from Alabama is absolutely correct that there is not a syllable 
in this treaty that has to do with any property of an alien 
enemy who does not reside within the United States. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
to me, 1 wish te inquire if that was not the same treaty, re- 
newel by the same provision, where the Prussian~Government, 
now the German Empire, agreed that in case of war our vessels 
might trade with the other belligerents, and in such a ease as 
that they should be allowed free passage, only that they might 
be subject to cali and to search, and that even if we were 
carrying all sorts of contraband the only thing that was neces- 
sary was that the captains of our vessels should deliver that 
contraband to the visiting vessel. Is that the same treaty and 
the same provision? 

Mr. KNOX. That is the same treaty, which Germany has 
violated in that respect and many other respects.. What I 
have been trying to ascertain is why do the Government of 
the United States regard that treaty in force. Do they regard 
a treaty in force the provisions of which have not been ad- 
hered to as sacredly as the law of nature and the law of 
nations prescribe, when not only the law of nature and the law 
of nations have been defied by our enemies in this contest but 
the specific provisions of the treaty itself? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was coming to that. I have been first 
discussing this question from the standpoint as to whether we 
are violating the treaty. I do not think we are. The treaty 
in no way relates to any enemy-owned property when the 
enemy is out of the United States. It does not relate to enemy- 
owned property in the United States, because its very terms 
provide that the enemy shall have nine months in which to take 
that property out of the country, and the nine months have 
expired. So I do not think there is a question involved as to 
our violating a treaty right. “But should we, the Congress of 
the United States, hesitate on the firing line of our country 
when we are sending men by the thousands to the battle fields of 
France? Shall we show a lack of courage, a lack of our patriot- 
ism, by failing to face the issue, and face it now, when our 
country needs action, because somebody may be hurt? 

As the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tomas] has called to 
the attention of the Senate, when our ambassador was leaving 
Germany, the declaration of war having been made by Germany 
by firing on our flag and sinking our ships, the German Em- 
peror demanded of him as the basis for receiving his free pass- 
port that he should guarantee the protection of German prop- 
erty in this country and should sign an agreement to that 
effect—a threat, of course—a threat that the representative of 
the sre ie Nation had too much courage, too much patriotism, 
to yield to. 
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But it showed the concern of the Imperial Government of 
Germany in the desire to protect the industrial properties of 
German citizens in this country; and why? According to the 
testimony of Mr. Palmer before this committee, it is entirely 
probable that the German Emperor, holding in the name of 
other people, owns a large part of the property involved. 

Now, so far as I am concerned, when they have taken this 
treaty of 1799 and violated its provisions in every respect, 
trampled on it, regarded it as a mere scrap of paper, brought on 
this war by a violation of the treaty themselves, because under 
the treaty they have declared in favor of the free seas for our 
ships and their ships in times of war, and yet when our ships 
were sailing home, returning without a cargo, in violation of 
this very treaty they fire on the flag and sink the ship and force 
this Republic into war; to say that that treaty can stand as a 
barrier against our own defenses and the protection of our 
own people, against our striking a blow that will be felt by the 
classes in Germany that urged this war and have brought on its 
horrors and are continuing the autocracy of Germany, I say 
should not stand for one minute in our way. : 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Will the Senator allow an inquiry? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Surely. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. The Senator’s argument is very interest- 
ing. I was wondering what he would say about the status of 
private property owned by Germans in this country, as to the 
effect of the war and of the treaty upon that property. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As I said, I do not think this treaty 
applies to it at all. All the terms of this treaty have passed by. 
It did not apply to foreign-owned property. The nine months in 
which it would apply to property owned by German citizens 
living here has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask the Senator if he construes that 
nine-months provision as applying to any one but merchants? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It probably does not apply to anybody 
but merchants, but I was giving the broadest construction to it 
that was possible, that it applied to all. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not think it is susceptible of that con- 
struction. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not either. I agree with the Senator 
about that, but in order that there might be no contention about 
it, I am applying. the term property of merchants to every Ger- 
man who lives in the United States, and the time is up. 

Now, why is this a blow to the German interests, and why is 
it necessary to protect our country that this provision should be 
passed? We are fighting the German peasant behind San Mihiel. 
We are attempting to destroy the lives of men who had nothing 
to do with bringing on this war, who probably have no desire 
to continue it, and who are doing it because they are hurled to 
the battlefield by an autocratic power. What we want to do is 
to wipe them out of the way so that we can win the victory. 
But this property is owned by the junker class of Germany, not 
the men on the battlefield but the millionaires, the titled class, 
Jords of the manor, the Kaiser himself, and they have shown 
every hour and by every act their desire to protect this property, 
own it, and control it when the war is over. I would far rather 
fire a shot at Berlin and at the junker class of Berlin, who 
brought on this war and keep it going, than I would fire a show 
behind San Mihiel at the peasant of Germany. 

It is necessary for us to take over this property, not only its 
control and possessions but absolutely to Americanize it, to 
protect American interests during the war. It is necessary for 
us to take it over and let the German junker class know that 
America has her back against the wall, that we are fighting this 
war in earnest, that we are willing to fight it all along the line, 
and that there is no surrender on our part until a victorious 
settlement of the issues involved. We are too slow already. We 
ought to move faster. 

I can understand how there are some interests in America 
that are apprehensive against the passnge of this legislation. 
There are some interests in America that own property in Ger- 
many. I understand from Mr. Palmer's testimony—he so 
states—the largest ownership of property in Germany is the 
Standard Oil Co. Most of the property that American citizens 
own in Germany is controlled by great corporations. Now, I 
do not desire to see their property confiscated in Germany, but 
Mr. Palmer said, and we know it to be a fact, that where there 
is one dollar’s worth of American property invested in Germany 
there are more than a hundred dollars of German property in 
America. Where they strike one blow at us in confiscating 
American property we strike the blow a hundredfold in taking 
theirs. 

More than that, if you read this provision as it stands, and 
this declaration of Congress as it stands, with these wensel 
words in the belly of the act to-day, that this property shall be 
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held by the custodian and can only be sold if it be necessary 
to prevent waste or for the protection of the property; it is a 
clear declaration that we are holding this property as a protec- 
tion to the German millionaire and the German junker. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WARREN in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I wish to see if I understand this proposi- 
tion. Under the original alien-enemy property act, it was the 
property of alien enemies not residing in this country which 
could be taken and sold? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, No; the Senator is wrong. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I thought I so understood the Senator. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My friend from Minnesota was not 
present when I made my original statement. : 

Mr. KELLOGG, No; I was not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The amendment that is before the Sen- 
ate does not change the law as it is on the statute books, except 
in one particular. It does not change it at all as it passed 
the Senate originally. In conference, after the authority to 
sell, which was given by the Senate and given in the original 
act, somehow these words crept in, “if and when necessary 
to prevent waste and for the protection of the property,” which, 
of course, limited the power of sale to that purpose. The amend- 
ment that is offered by the Senate committee, although it is 
long, leaves out those words and does not change it in any 
other respect. 

The amendment, as does the law to-day and as it is presented 
here, allows the alien-enemy property custodian to take over any 
alien property, whether it be foreign owned or domestic owned. 
That is the law now, but when he gets it the law now requires 
him to keep it for the benefit of the German citizen. 

Mr, KELLOGG. I thought that was the law, but I misun- 
derstood the Senator’s statement. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. The law requires him to keep it for 
the benefit of the German citizen. Mr. Palmer states, and it 
is true, that a vast deal of this property is well invested, is 
paying property, and is making vast profits. 

If we keep this property in the custody of the Government of 
the United States, we will run it profitably, and we have got 
to do that, for we want the property; a great deal of it is 
making the munitions of war that we want to use; it is making 
the clothes for the soldiers; it is making shoes for the soldiers. 
Of course, it will be sold on the same market price as other prop- 
erty. When the proceeds of the sale go into the custodian’s 
hands we shall be vastly multiplying the German interests and 
building up their property. 

I do not know what is going to happen when the treaty of 
peace is made. I do not know whether any of this property 
will ever go back to the Germans or that its money value will 
go back to them. Certainly not one dollar ought to go back to 
them until they have paid for the American ships that they have 
sunk in violation of this treaty, and until they have paid for 
the property of American citizens which they have destroyed. 
When they agree to do that it will be time enough for us to 
agree to return their property. But in no event ought they 
to get more than the value of the property as it stood when 
war was declared. If you leave this proposed act unamended, 
in the Treasury of the United States are accumulating vast 
sums of money for the junker class of Germany, without threat 
and without danger, to encourage them to carry on the war. 

I say that the passage of this provision is just as necessary 
for the preservation of the American Republic, for the uphold- 
ing of the hands of our soldiers on the battle front, as was the 
other great legislation that has been passed in these appropria- 
tion bills. I say that in my judgment this legislation ought 
to appeal to the patriotism of the Senate and fo that of the 
American people; it should be put on the statute books at once, 
so as to deliver the most telling blow that I think can be de- 
livered to the very men in Germany who haye forced this war 
on the American Republic. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr, President, I am impelled to say a 
word in view of what appears to be the general assumption of 
those Senators who have participated in the debate on this 
amendment, that Germany is acting toward the property of 
American citizens just as the United States is acting toward 
the property of German subjects. The disposition of this very 
important question seems about to be made on that basis. 

Jam not myself informed as to just what the German Govern- 
ment is doing with property in Germany which is owned by 
American citizens. I assume that that Government is pursuing, 
as she always does, a policy of an enlightened or un unenlightened 


self-interest. I assume that property, subject to the taxes of 
the German Government, subject to be commandeered as other 
property may be by that Government for the carrying on of this 
wanton war of conquest which Germany started, and which she 
is now conducting, she may protect and preserve; but I was 
not under the impression that this Government had adopted the 
same policy toward the property of German citizens, either in 
Germany or in the United States or upon the high seas, that not 
only German subjects but the German Government has adopted, 
not only toward the property in this country but toward the 
lives of American citizens. I was not aware that the ambassador, 
for instance, of the United States at Berlin, while he was en- 
joying there the protection of the German Government, while 
police were beating their march back and forth in front of the 
American Embassy, was at the same time behind closed dobrs 
in the secret chambers of that embassy collecting money and 
hiring spies and murderers to burn or dynamite the property 
of German subjects, and to ruthlessly destroy the lives of all 
who might be occupying that property; and yet it seems to me 
that it is not long since it was quite a familiar story, founded 
upon documentary evidence that is now on file in the State 
Department and in the secret archives of the Department of 
Justice, that the German ambassador in this country—and I 
have walked frequently by the building which sheltered him 
during the stay which we hospitably offered him here and have 
seen the protection of the police jealously guarding him and his 
property and the property of his Government from any injury 
whatever—and yet those documents show that, while he was the 
subject of our particular care, he himself was employing indl- 
viduals to go out with dynamite and with torch to destroy and to 
burn the property of American citizens and take the lives of 
American workmen who were employed in our factories. 

I am somewhat surprised to hear this question debated now as 
though we had pursued that policy toward Germany and it was 
a question of balancing the one treatment against the other. 
Why, it is not very long, Mr. President, since there were pub- 
lished in important newspapers in New York City advertise- 
ments to the effect that American citizens who pursued their 
rights to take passage upon a merchant vessel would do so at 
the risk of being drowned, by order of the German Government, 
without warning and without notice. I do not remember any 
incident in the conduct of the United States toward Germuny of 
that kind; yet we hear talk of treaties and very punctilious re- 
gard for the treaty of 1799 between the United States and Ger- 
many. Why, have the Senators who are so particulur that we 
must abide by the very spirit and letter of the treaty of 1799 
with Prussia, assured themselves that that was not one of the 
treaties that Bethmann von Hollweg tore up as a “scrap of 
paper“? I think the world has been more or less familiar with 
the tearing up of treaties by Germany. There are treaties with 
the German Government that protected the rights of neutrals 
engaged in commerce upon the seas; there are treaties wiih the 
Zerman Government that gave this Government certain rights 
upon the high seas. Is this one of the trenties that were torn up 
when the German Government undertook to go upon the high 
sens and to mark out certain areas and to say that the citizens 
of the United States could not pass that way? 

There are certain treaties, Mr. President, that protect the 
rights of neutral countries. We ourselves were a party to a 
treaty, Which was also signed by the German Emperor—and I 
think those were the two first signatures upon it—that protected 
the rights of Belgium. Is this treaty of 1799 more sacred than 
that one or of more importance? 

There is a treaty with the German Government, Mr. President, 
which binds that Government to abide by those principles of 
humanity which were attempted to be embodied in The Hugue 
treaty protecting the rights of neutrals, defining the rights of 
belligerents upon the high seas and on land, and enforcing the 
rules of civilized warfare. Is that treaty of 1799 among those 
which were violated when the Germans lined up women and 
children in Belgium and shot them and mutilated the bodies of 
the innocent victims of a war of conquest against a peaceful and 
neutrai country? 

While we are caring for German prisoners at Hot Springs, at 
Asheville, and at other pleasant resorts, and in pursuance of old 
treaties paying them salaries which the men and officers of equal 
rank in our Army and Navy receive, they are cutting out the 
tongues and subjecting to starvation and brutality of every 
imaginable kind the prisoners of this country whom they have 
captured. And are we to say, in the face of all those things, 
that because there are certain provisions which are of doubtful 
application to the question involved in this amendment we are to 
resolve all those doubts in favor of the German Government and 
to hesitate in protecting our own interests in the disposition of 
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this vast property, which Germany, in pursuance of a deliberate 
plan of universal power, has built up in the United States, as she 
has in almost every other country in the world? 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. KNOX. May I make an inquiry of the Senator? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Certainly. 

Mr. KNOX. Does the Senator understand that any Senator 
is arguing on the floor that that treaty hus any force or that it 
should cover these properties, or that we can not with pro- 
priety pass this proposed legislation? If he has that impression 
about anything that I have said in calling attention to the 
treaty, I want to disabuse his mind of it. My whole purpose 
was to ascertain whether that branch of the Government which 
deals primarily and almost exclusively with our foreign affairs 
‘regarded this treaty of 1799 as in force or not. That was the 
whole object I had in bringing the treaty to the attention of 
the Senate. 

Mr POIND ENTER. I think I understand the position of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, and I am very glad he has 
made it clear, although the Senator inquired whether this prop- 
erty was to be disposed of under the terms of that treaty or not. 

Mr. KNOX. Whether that was the administration’s view. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. And other Senators—I think among 
them the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM ]—argued 
that we should be very careful about the enactment of this pro- 
posed legislation until we had carefully studied the terms of 
the treaty of 1799. I had also in mind 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Will the Senator allow me to make a 
statement? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, I think if the Senator had been present 
and heard me that he would admit that the whole purpose of 
my remarks was to bring to the attention of the Senate the fact 
that this amendment had received no consideration while it was 
in the committee; that the existence of the treaty of 1799 was 
not known, I think, by any member of the committee, and that 
it was a mistaken practice, which we have grown into to bring 
in important amendments, which may involve international ques- 
tions, and ask the Senate to consider them before they first 
have been considered by the appropriate committee. I expressed 
the hope that this amendment might be defeated for the purpose 
of having it sent to the appropriate committee for consideration 
and report so that the Senate might act with full information. 

It has been suggested by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Knox] that we do not know what the policy of our Government 
is on this question. If the question had been submitted to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and inquiry had been made, 
we would have learned precisely what policy our Government 
has adopted in respect to the treaty in question and whether it 
is believed because the treaty has been violated in other respects, 
it should be treated as of no consequence in respect of this par- 
ticular question. 

That is the only object that I had in bringing this matter up. 
I did not like the way it was brought into the committee nor 
the way it was reported to the Senate, and I wanted to bring 
the matter to the attention of the Senate. That was the whole 
object I had in taking the course I did. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I understand that was 
the Senator's attitude, and yet the matter is now being dis- 
cussed upon the basis of the treaty of 1799, undoubtedly with- 
out the consideration that the Senator very justly says it should 
have had in the committee, 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. As in the case of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, I thought the Senator’s remarks were perhaps 
leaving a false impression. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am glad the Senator has corrected 
that, if it has existed. The treaty of 1799 has been the subject 
of a good deal of public discussion; it was before the Federal 
court at Norfolk in the ease of the disposition of the Appam, a 
British vessel that was captured by the Germans and brought 
into that port by a prize crew. At that time we became more 
or less familiar with the application of the treaty from the 
daily reports of the progress of that case. But to say, Mr. 
President, that in the determination of the policy of the United 
States with regard to this astonishing interest of Germany in 
the industrial and mercantile affairs of this country we are 
hound by the verbiage of obsolete treaties with Prussia, while 
she is casting all treaties, all humanity, all the teachings of 
civilization, to the wind, seems to me to put us in more or less 
of an absurd situation. 

I agree entirely with what has been said by the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] that the policy which should be pursued 
in this case in regard to this property is that policy which our 


judgment dictates. I believe that it should be a beneficent 
policy, but it should be a just policy. If Germany has cust be- 
hind her the teachings of a thousand years of civilization, if 
she has set up the doctrine of brute force against the teachings 
of humanity, which the experience of mankind has shown to be 
for their best interests, if she has leagued herself with anar- 
chists and bolsheviki and their counterparts in the United 
States In the doctrine that might is the only supreme law, it 
does not follow that the United States must imitate her ex- 
ample; but I maintain that at least we are free to decide, and 
ought to decide, upon the merits of the case according to our 
own judgment as to the disposition to be made of this property, 
regardless of the wishes or the desires of Germany or the terms 
of past treaties which have been disregarded by that Goyern- 
ment. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President, while we deliberate the 
German Government destroys; while we are scrupulously weigh- 
ing the rights of the respective citizens or subjects of the Ger- 
man Government under treaties that are suspended, as a matter 
of fact, by the clash of arms, the German Government is levy- 
ing tribute upon the inhabitants of conquered territory, upon 
the mayors and the legislative authorities in the various mu- 
nicipalities, is taking their property without scruple, without 
question of treaty rights, of international law, or of the munici- 
pal law of the country concerned. They are interested solely 
in what they have the power to do at the point of the sword, 

Among the German authorities to-day there is not being de- 
bated the question of the rights of American citizens under a 
treaty; if they are debating anything at all they are debating 
what they can take and what they can hold. : 

It is n striking commentary on the difference between the 
two Governments and the two forms of rulers that we in the 
Senate are to-day discussing the rights of German aliens non- 
resident here, while Germany herself is engaged, not in discuss- 
ing the rights of the conquered territory of Russia or of Bel- 
gium or of any of the Balkan States, but merely in discussing 
the best way of taking what she can by force and holding it. 
It seems to me, instead of scrupulously weighing the rights of 
nonresident aliens—and belligerents at that—under treaties of 
100 years ago, I would prefer for myself to decide my vote this 


afternoon or hereafter on the question as to how that Govern- 


ment is conducting itself in the treatment of the personal and 
property rights not of our own people alone but, what is of infi- 
nitely more concern, the peoples that are in her grasp. If she 
were holding persons and property and territory within the 
limits of the United States Germany would not be debating this 
afternoon about our rights, but she would be taking the prop- 
erty, putting it into condition to carry it as an engine of war 
against us in conducting successfully to a conclusion the combat 
in which she is engaged with us. 

Now, Mr. President, so much of the treaties as may be in 
force can be considered when we and our allies sit at some 
future time in the settlement of that question. I do not believe 
in suspending treaties merely because the country is at war, 
but I believe in taking out of the hands of the enemy within our 
territory every possible instrumentality that can be used 
against us, 

There is a very significant feature of Mr. Palmer's testimony 
before the committee. I heard him give it, and it loses nothing 
of its strength by being read in celd type. Speaking of the 
Hamburg-American Line and of the North German Lloyd Line, 
he speaks of the efforts that they had been making in the trans- 
fer of ships, right at the time war was declared, which were 
lying in a neutral port without the continental United States. 
Arrangements were practically concluded for the purchase of 
those ships between the two Governments at a price of 81.900.000. 
Then they superadded conditions to that which were rejected 
by the representatives of this Government, under which they 
would have $2,500,000 lying in the United States Treasury as 
a fund with which to begin business, with their terminal facili- 
ties at Hoboken of these two companies, to compete with us 
commercially at the end of the war, fully equipped for trade. 
They are looking out for that at this time. 

Their representatives in this country frankly said— 

Says Mr. Palmer— 


that their fidea was that when the war was over they should have a 
expital fund of $2,500,000, their terminal. facilities at Hobeken, and 
their home office in New York to immediately start ta do business; and 
it looked like too big a price to pay for those two ships: 

And so the terms were rejected. 

Apart from that, I am not responsible for the shipping-bill 
act which was passed. I voted against it, but it is the nw of 
this country. We are now using its facilities for the creation of 
a vast merchant and transport fleet, and a very large sum of 
money will be expended for that purpose, Whon the war ends, 
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or before, we will have constructed a great merchant shipping. 
These terminal facilities owned by the North German Lloyd and 
the Hamburg-American Line are facilities, piers, and wharves 
that ought to be owned by the United States. When the war is 
over the shipping facilities, our merchant ships, and all the 
transport service, and everything that goes with the operations 
of the Shipping Board, will be the property of the United States 
in fact. Now, what is the use of having naked vessels afloat on 
the ocean and no terminal facilities, even when the war is over? 
Say nothing of it when the war is in progress; we can justify 
it as a war measure now; but when the war is ended we will 
have a vast fleet in the transport and merchant service of the 
country, with no adequate terminal facilities at the principal 
harbor or port in the United States. 

Mere considerations of business prudence, apart from war 
purposes, if we looked at the matter no further than that, 
would induce us to take the title to this property and hold it as 
a necessary incident of the program of the Shipping Board. 
It is true that we will pay something for it. Let that be so; 
but when we pay for it, it is the property of the United States. 
After the war ends, in five years, unless Congress should amend 
the shipping act, we will dispose of all this great merchant 
fleet. When we dispose of the merchant ships, if we haye the 
terminal facilities we can the better not only dispose of the 
ships but of the terminal facilities as an entirety. It is like a 
railroad. Terminal facilities for a railroad are almost as im- 
portant as the carriers themselves. If we have these facilities 
taken over as contemplated by this amendment, we can sell 
them in time of peace for more, in all probability, than they will 
cost us even at war prices. It is the part of good business 
prudence to do so. 

There is another reason Mr. Palmer gave which I think is a 
sound business reason. Why should we keep these properties in 
time of war and operate them, all the way from brewing beer 
in Chicago to making lead pencils in New Jersey, with all the 
consequent profit that grows out of war operations, and then, at 
the end of the war, turn back the plant, the principal, to the 
German citizens with a profit attached? I do not believe in 
that. I believe in taking the title to this property, and if there 
is anything earned during the war let it go into the Public 
Treasury, and let the principal that is represented nt the time 
we take the property remain in the Treasury and be turned over 
to the German citizens at the conclusion of the war. 7 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senate should feel under 
obligations to the Senator from Vermont IMr. DILLINGHAM] 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] for directing 
our attention to the provisions of the treaty of 1799 with Prus- 
sia in connection with this very important measure. The fact 
that the treaty was not considered at all by the committee re- 
porting the bill is the best possible reason for our considering it 
before we take a final vote upon the bill. 

The United States has justly prided itself upon the strictness 
with which it has observed its treaty obligations. With one 
most unfortunate and deplorable exception, our treaties have 
been justly regarded, as the Constitution itself provides, as 
part of the supreme law of the land. Whatever other nations 
with which we have treaty obligations may have done, we have 
been and should be guided in these matters by what our cove- 
nants provide; and if it be true that this treaty may restrain 
us from interfering with the property of Prussian nationals in 

this country to the extent provided by this amendment we should 
give it very grave consideration before final action is taken. 

Article 23 of the treaty of 1799 has been read to the Senate 
in connection with the last sentence of the sueceeding article, 
which recites in substance that it and the preceding article were 
made for the express purpose of defining our conduct during 
war, and therefore could not be abrogated upon the pretext that 
war nullifies all treaties. 

So far as I am concerned, and forgetting for a moment the 
brutalities of our enemy, if I were of opinion that the treaty 
obligation outlined in article 23 bound us te such a strict ob- 
servance of its requirements as to necessitate the rejection of 
the proposed amendment, I should, notwithstanding my con- 
victions of the right and necessity of the taw, hesitate before I 
would vote for it. 

Mr. President, the treaty of 1799 is composed of a consider- 
able number of articles, and was evidently designed to cover 
all subjects that might become important in the relations of the 
two countries with each other. They must be 30 or 33 in 
number. The first question which addressed itself to my 
mind—and I want to discuss the subject, as far as I can, from 
a purely legal standpoint—is. the extent to which article 23 
goes. Does it prevent our interfering with or taking possession 
of the property of German nationals in this country? And, of 


‘remain and continue their profession in the country of 


of Germany’s conduct regarding other articles of the treaty, to 
which I will come later. ; 

The most remarkable cireumstance relating to this question 
has been furnished by Germany herself. I called the attention 
of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprenwoop] to it before he 
yielded the floor. I refer to the proposed addition or amend- 
ment to that article of the treaty which the German Govern- 
ment sought to impose upon our ambassador after our diplo- 
matic relations were severed as a condition to his receiving his 
passports and safe conduct from Berlin to. the United States. 
It is evident that the German Government never would have 
sought to exact this remarkable addition to that article, so far 
as it affects this question, unless it were of the opinion that its 
provisions were insufficient to sdfecuard all property of German 
subjects in the United States during the war. 

Mr. Gerard says thut one of the ministers of the foreign office, 
Count Montgelas, presented to him and demanded his signature 
to a document entitled “Agreement between Germany and the 
United States of America concerning the treatment of each 
other’s citizens and their private property after the severance 
of diplomatic relations.” I shall not read it all. It consists of 
nine specific articles. Articles 1 and 4 are important, however, 
and I will read them: 


ARTICLE 1. After the severance of diplomatic relations between Ger- 
many and the United States of America and in the event of the out- 
oe af ere 9 me pesa ee the 3 either 3 y 

e vate property © territory o! e other party 
8 according to article 23— 7 


And I digress here to say that that is the only article of the 
existing treaties between the two countries referred to in this 
proposed supplement— . 


according to article 23 of the 17 75 of age and commerce betwecn 
Prussia and the United States of July 11, 1799, with the following 
explanatory and supplementary clauses. 


` Mr. President, I ask leave to insert in the Rrconb, without 
reading, the entire proposed agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Agreement between Germany and the United States of America con- 
cerning the treatment of each other's citizens and their private property 
after the severance of diplomatic relations. 

ARTICLE 1. After the severance of diplomatic relations between Ger- 
m and the United States of America, and in the event of the out- 
break of war between the two powers, the citizens of either party and 
their pote prcperty in the territory of the other party shall be 
treated according to article 23 of the treaty of amity and commerce 
between Prussia and the United States of July 11, 1799, with the fol- 
lowing explanatory and su plementary clauses: 

Anf. 2. German merchants in the United States and American mer- 
chants in Germany shall, so far as the treatment of their persons and 
their property is concerned, be held in every respect on a par with the 
other rsons mentioned in article 23. Accordingly they shall, even 
after the period provided for in article 23 has elapsed, be entitled to 
their residence. 

Merchants, as well as the other persons mentioned in article 23, may 
be excluded from fortified places or other places of military importance. 

ART, 3. Germans in the United States and Americans in Germany 
shall be free to teave the country of their residence within the times 
aag by the routes that shall be assigned to them by the proper authori- 


es. 

The persons departing shail pe entitled to take along their personal 
property, including money, valuables, and bank accounts, excepting such 
property the exportation of which is prohibited according to general 
provisions. 

ART. 4. The protection of Germans in the United States and of Amer- 
icans in Germany, and of their property, shall be guaranteed in accord- 
ance with the laws existing in the countries of either 3 They shall 
be under no other restrictions concerning the E te of their private 
rights and the judicial enforcement of their rights than neutral resi- 
dents; they may accordingly not be transferred to concentration 838 
nor shall their private property be subject to sequestration or liquida- 
tion or other compulsory alienation, except in cases that under the 
existing laws apply also to neutrals. 

As a general 5 5 German property in the United States and Ameri- 
can property in Germany shall not be subject to sequestration or liqui- 
dation or other compulsory alienation under otber conditions than neu- 
tral property. 

Art. 5. Patent rights or other protected sents held by Germans in 
the United States or Americans in Germany U not be declared void, 
nor shall the exercise of such rights be impeded nor shall such rights 
be transferred to others without the consent of the person entitled 
thereto; provided that regulations made exclusively in the interest of 
the State shall apply. 

Arr. 6. Contracts made between Germans and Americans before or 
after the severance of diplomatic relations, also obligations of all kinds 
between Germans and Americans, shall not be declared canceled, void, 
or in suspension, except under provisions 1 to neutrals. 

Likewise the citizens of either party shall not be impeded in fulfilling 
their liabilities arising from such obligations either by injunctions or 
by other provisions unless these apply also to neutrals. 

Arrt. 7. The provisions of the Sixth Hague Convention relative to the 
treatment of enemy merchant ships at outbreak of hostilities shall apply 
to the merchant vessels of either pens und thelr cargo. ja 

The aforesaid shi may not forced to lenve port unless at the 
same time they be given a pass recognized as binding by all the enemy 
sea powers to a home port or 2 port of an allied country or to another 
port of the country in which the ship happens to be. 

ArT. S. The regulations of chapter 3 of the Eleventh Hague Conven- 
tion relative to certain restrictions in the exercise of the right of cap- 


course, that question should be first considered independently ture in maritime war shall apply to the captuins, officers, and members- 
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of the crews of merchant ships s fied in article 7 and of such mer- 
chant ships that may be captured the course of a sible war. 
Ant. 9. This agreement shall apply also to the colonies and other for- 
gn possessions of either parts. 
Berlin, February —, 1917. 
Mr. THOMAS. Article 4 of that document reads as follows: 


The protection of Germans in the United States and of Americans in 
Germany and of their property shall be guaranteed in accordance with 
the laws existing in the countries of either party. 

Not by this treaty, but by the laws of the United States with 
regard to German subjects and their property, and the laws of 
Germany with regard to American citizens and their property. 


They shall be under no other restrictions concerning the enjoyment 
of their private rights and the judicial enforcement of their rights than 
neutral residents; they may accordingly not be transferred to concen- 
tration camps nor shall their private property be subject to sequestra- 
tion or liquidation or other compulsory alienation except in cases that 
under the existing laws apply also to neutrals. 

As a general rule German property in the United States and American 
property in Germany shall not be subject to sequestration or liquidation 
or other compulsory alienation under other conditions than neutral 


property. 

Mr. President, the German foreign office is generally repre- 
sented by the keenest intellects in the Empire. They are thor- 
ougitly familiar with their treaty obligations, notwithstanding 
that it has become their custom to disregard or violate them. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, is this an interpre- 
tation placed upon this treaty by the foreign office? 

Mr. THOMAS. I so consider it. Of course, my opinion may 
be incorrect, but I am unable to understand why the German 
Government took advantage of the necessity then confronting 
our ambassador of securing passports and safe conduct. by 
trying to compel him to sign this document as a condition to 
his receipt of his passports, if the German foreign office con- 
sidered the existing treaty obligations with this country as being 
sufficient to protect and safeguard the property of German 
subjects in the United States in the event of war. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. To say the least, if our ambassador 
had signed such a document, it would not have risen to the dig- 
nity of a treaty. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, of course not. The ambassador's signa- 
ture to these articles would have been of no binding force upon 
the United States. But Germany wanted it; and the fact that 
she wanted it at that time and by these means seems the best 
possible evidence of her construction of the treaty as being 
insufficient to accomplish the objects for which article 23 was 
designed. She felt, in all probability, that, given this agree- 
ment, she could utilize it during the war, and in the event she 
was victorious she could enforce its provisions after the war, 
and demand reparation from us had we failed to recognize it. 

But, Mr. President, there is another view of the situation 
with regard to article 23. It is very specific. It distinguishes 
merchants and their property from other individuals in other 
classes of occupation. Merchants are given nine months in 
which to arrange their affairs, dispose of their effects, and 
leave the country. All others are permitted to continue their 
usual employment, and shall not be interfered with. Of 
course, merchants failing to take advantage of the nine-months’ 
provision can no longer claim exemption. . On the other hand, 
in 1799, as the Senator from Pennsylvania suggested, there 
existed no great combinations of capital engaged in the pro- 
duction of manufactures upon a colossal scale. Perhaps they 
were not dreamed of, and there is nothing in the phraseology 
of this article which is broad enough to require us, either legally 
or morally, to include corporations—these huge manufacturing 
combinations, these artificial persons—within the purview of this 
article; that perhaps was one of the reasons which moved 
the German foreign office to demand the expansion of this 
clause. If I am correctly informed, all of the property which 
has been seized by the Alien Property Custodian is the property 
of corporations. I ask the Senator from Alabama if that is 
not correct? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; I think that is correct. I can not 
speak with absolute authority, but my understanding is that 
practically all the property that has been seized is corporate 
property. 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly it must be true that no alien in the 
peaceable pursuit of his employment, and owning property, has 
been interfered with. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think that is absolutely the fact. 

Mr. THOMAS. That being the case, although I quite agree 
with the Senator from Alabama that if there has been a viola- 
tion of this treaty it has already occurred in the enactment of 
the alien property law, then the literal provisions of the article 
have been adhered to; the property of merchants is now subject 
to sequestration and confiscation, the nine months having ex- 
pired; the property of others mentioned in the article has not 
been interfered with, but we have seized that class of property 


belonging to artificial creations coming into existence subse- 
quent to this treaty, and which, of course, could not then have 
been contemplated. 

Furthermore, Mr, President, these huge organizations have 
been, and unless they had been interfered with might have con- 
tinued, in the exercise of their occupations in the production of 
vast quantities of manufactured goods, to be used inimically to 
the interests and welfare of this country, either directly or 
through the vast -profits which are made in their manufacture, 
thus placing a large fund in the hands of alien enemies in this 
country having an artificial corporate existence. Now, the law 
of self-preservation, Mr. President, is the first law of nations, 
as of individuals; and under such circumstances, in the absence 
of some specific treaty prohibition, coupled with the absence of 
a violation of the treaty by the German Empire upon its part, 
that principle of self-preservation requires us to take this prop- 
erty and to hold it, lest it be otherwise used to the detriment 
of the Republic. 

So that my own view is—though I have not been able to give 
the question that earnest and serious consideration that it de- 
serves in the brief time that has elapsed since it has been 
brought before the Senate—in consideration of these circum- 
stances, the Congress rightly passed the alien-property law; 
and this is merely the logical sequence of that statute, since 
otherwise these huge accumulations and the conduct of these 
businesses would only tend in the long run to embarrass, if it 
did not seriously interfere with, the progress of the war. 

But, Mr, President, there are other provisions in this treaty 
relating to the use of ports and harbors which Germany and her 
subjects have disregarded, thus justifying our abrogation of the 
whole. We know that all German vessels of any consequence 
interned in our harbors by the war have been converte: into 
arsenals, into the meeting places of conspirators against the 
citizens and the Government of the United States. We know 
that destructive machines of various kinds were made in these 
ships while sheltered under the provisjon of the treaty which 
forbids search and seizure except under circumstances specified 
therein. We know, Mr. President, that many a neutral ship 
has been sent to the bottom of the sea since this war began by 
bombs manufactured in the holds of German vessels enjoying the 
protection of neutrality in the harbors of New York and the 
other ports of this country, and we also know that from them 
have issued, from time to time, in distinct violation of other 
provisions of this treaty, weapons and sustenance to conspirators 
charged with the obligation and armed to destroy American fac- 
tories, make war upon friendly neighboring neutral countries, 
and in other ways promoting the cause of Germany in this world- 
wide war under the shield of our neutrality. Knowing this, in 
addition to the deficiencies of this particular article, we have the 
right to conclude, because the facts justify it, that Germany 
herself, before we entered this war, violated other provisions of 
this treaty, and therefore released us from all legal or moral 
obligation to regard it at all. 

So, Mr. President, I think we can with perfect impunity, and 
especially in view of the opinion of the State Department that 
this treaty obligation will not be in anywise infringed by the 
enactment of the proposed measure, write it upon the statute 
books of the country, so that this vast enemy property may be 
made to contribute instead of antagonize our prosecution of 
this war. i 8 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I have waited until the conclu- 
sion of the debate upon this amendment to say what I am now 
about to say, and to say which will require only a few moments. 

On Saturday the deficiency bill, now pending, was brought be- 
fore the Senate at about this hour—that is to say, about 5 
o'clock in the afternoon, Just about that time a distinguished 
Senator of long service and high character said to me that he 
was of the opinion that the amendment now under discussion 
was probably violative of our international or treaty obligations, 
Shortly thereafter the Senator from Virginia presented this 
amendment. When it was offered from the floor I had had no 
time to examine it; and so, in view of what I have stated, I 
asked the Senator from Virginia, in charge of the bill; to let it 
go over untH the next legislative day, which is to-day. I asked 
that because of what had been said to me; I desired to examine 
the amendment and to examine for my own satisfaction the 
question or questions involved which had been suggested to me. 
That was my reason for requesting that the amendment should 
lie over for the day. 

Mr. President, for myself, I felt that if it were true, or if in 
my opinion I found it to be true, that the proposed amendment 
was violative of our obligations under any treaty we had made, 
we ought not to follow a bad example of regarding treaties 
made by the United States as “scraps of paper.” I felt, as the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr, THomas] has expressed his feel- 


ing, that one of the proud things in our national life is that the 
United States stands by its plighted faith. I want that record 
maintained now even more than ever, no matter whether to 
our advantage or not. Never has there been a time when our 
Government should be more scrupulous in this regard. There- 
fore I wanted to look into the matter before atting. In the 
interval I have looked into it as far as I could. 

I have reviewed the treaties between the United States and 
Prussia of 1799 and 1828—the treaties that seem to be relevant 
to the consideration of this particular question. Moreover, I 
have reviewed several of the standard works on international 
law bearing upon the question as to the effects of war upon 
treaties when the contracting powers subsequently become en- 
gaged in war with each other. I need hardly say that I noted 
the provisions of these treatles which refer to conditions grow- 
ing out of a possible war between the contracting powers. I 
went over the whole case as well as I could in the brief time at 
my command. 

Mr. President, I have no thought of entering into this discus- 
sion; I suppose the discussion is at an end. Anyhow, I do not 
wish to prolong it. I desired merely to say that as the result of 
my investigation of the subject I concluded that this legislation 
was proper, that it was permissible—that, considering all the 
circumstances, this law could be enacted without violating our 
national good faith. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I did not understand what the Senator’s 
conclusion was. I did not hear what he said after he spoke of 
having read the treaties. 

Mr. STONE. I stated that after reading the treaties and 
after examining authorities outside the treaties, my conclusion 
was that the legislation proposed can be enacted without a vio- 
lation of our obligations to Prussia under the treaties. Possibly 
the question may be said to be a debatable one, but even if the 
scales were fairly balanced it is better for us in a time of des- 
perate war to decide for our own country. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. Mr. President, I offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Secrerary. Add at the end of the amendment the fol- 
lowing additional proviso: 

And provided further, That any . other than that sold to the 
United States, sold under this A 3 shall soli at public auction to 
citizens of the United States only and to the highest bidder. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I am not going to debate the 
amendment to the amendment. I am simply going to say that 
I hope sincerely the administration of this law will not be em- 
barrassed by requiring an auction sale, but we will leave that 
to Mr. Palmer. $ 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I simply want to 
say that the Alien Property Custodian if compelled to sell this 
property should offer it at public sale in order to protect 
minority stockholders so that they might have the opportunity 
to bid for the property. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if in order, and I think 
it is, I ask that the amendment to the amendment be again 
read. . 

The Secretary again read Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN’'S amendment 
to the amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Seeretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Srmcrons] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Fatt}. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones] and vote.“ nay.” 

Mr. KNOX (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BRaNvEGEE] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when Mr. Lopcr’s name was called). I wish to 
announce that my colleague [Mr. Lopce] is absent, attending to 
important business. : 

Mr. OVERMAN (when Mr. Srtarons’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Srarmons] is absent on business of importance. 
He is paired with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Ketroae]. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I am 
‚paired with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopdz] and 
withhold my vote; 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARDING]. 
I transfer my pair to the junior Senator from IIlinois IMr. 
Lewis] and vote“ nay.” : 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
empire to the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] and 
vote “yen.” 

Mr. WOLCOTT (when his name was called). I inquire if 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] has voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not. 
sar WOLCOTT. I withhold my vote, being paired with that 

nator. i 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I havea pair with the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Netson]. I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD]. Not knowing how he would 
vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I transfer my general pair with tħe 
senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Smrrm], who is necessarily 
absent, to my colleague [Mr. Pace], who is also necessarily ab- 
sent, and I vote “yea.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I should like to inquire if the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WatsH] has voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. In that case I transfer my general 
pair to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I transfer my general pair with the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Watson] to the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. PHELAN] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I transfer my pair with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] to the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. HENDERSON] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. James] and the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] are detained by illness. I also wish to 
announce that the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK- 
HAM] and the senior Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] 
are detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 82, nays 28, as follows: 


YBRAS—32. 
Baird Gronna McNary Smoot 
Borah ale New Sterling 
Calder Hardwick Norris Sutherland 
Curtis Hitchcock Penrose Thomas 
Dill Jones, Wash. Poindexter ‘Townsend 
Frelinghuysen Kirby Reed ardaman 
Ga Knox Shafroth Wadsworth 
Gore McCumber Smith, Mich, eeks 
NAYS—28. 
Bankhead ag Ransden Stone 
Beckham McKellar Robinson Swanson 
Fletcher tin . — Thompsor 
Gerr, Nugent Sheppa: Underwood 
Hollis Overman Sherman arren 
Johnson, S. Dak. ttman Smith, Ariz. Williams 
rick Pomerene Smith, S. C. Wolcott 
NOT VOTING—35. 

Ashurst France La Follette Shields 
Brandegee Gof Lewis Simmons 
Broussard Hardi Smith, Ca. 
Chamberlain Henderson McLean Smith, 
Colt James Myers Tillman 
Culberson Johnson, Cal. Nelson Trammell 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Owen Walsh 

u Kellogg Page atson 
Fernaid Kenyon Phelan 

So Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN’s amendment. to the amendment was 
agreed to. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Martin], chairman of the committee, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, as amended. 

Mr. MARTIN. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. KNOX (when his name was called). Repeating the an- 
nouncement I made on the former vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harpia], which 
I transfer to the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewrs], and 
vote “ yea.” t 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement of my pair and its transfer as before, I vote 


1918. 


I should like to state that my colleague [Mr. Loner], 
if present, would vote “ yea.” 
The roli call was concluded. 


“ yea ae 


Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. James] and the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] are detained by illness. I also wish to 
announce that the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK- 
nam] and the senior Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] 
are detained on official business, 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr, Saar], who is absent. For that 
reason I withheld my vote. 

Mr. KELLOGG (after having voted in the affirmative). T 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Simarons], but I am informed that he would vote the 
same way that I did. and I will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I transfer my general pair with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa] to the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Pace] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have a general pair with the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loper]. but as the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] announced 
that his colleague would vote as I would vote, I am at Hberty 
to vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I announce my general pair with the 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NEI SOX I amd will state 
that if he were present he would vate“ yea." I vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 64, nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—@4. 
Baird Hollis Overman Smith, Mich. 
Bankhead Johnson. S, Dak. D Smith, S. C. 
Beckham Jones, Wash. Penrose Smoot 
Borah Kellogg Pittman Stone 
Calder Kendrick Poindexter Sutherland 
Curtis Kenyon Pomerene Swanson 
Fletcher King Ransdell Thomas 
France Kirby Reed Thompson 
Frelinghuysen Knox Robinson Townsend 
Gallinger cCumber Saulsbury Underwood 
Gerry McKellar Shafroth Vardaman 
Gore MeNnry Sheppard Wadsworth 
Gronna Martin Sherman Warren 
Hale ew Shields Watson 
Hardwick Norris Smith, Ariz, Weeks 
Hitchcock Nugent Smith, Ga. Wiliams 
NOT VOTING—31. 
Ashurst 11 La Follette Simmons 
Brandegee Fernald Lewis Smith, Md. 
Broussard sor Lodge Sterling 
Chamberiain Harding McLean Tillman 
olt Henderson Myers Trammell 
Culberson James Nelson Walsh 
Cummins Johnson. Cal. Page Wolcott 
Dillingbam Jones. N. Mex. Phelan 


So Mr. Marttn’s amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I desire to inquire of the 
chairman of the committee if it is his intention to finish the bill 
to-night? ` 

Mr. MARTIN. I think it is impossible to finish the bill to- 
night, and I intend to ask the Senate to take a recess until 12 
o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. GRONNA. I desire to call attention to the item which I 
observe has been stricken from the bill on page 78. It is an 
appropriation of $250.000 for the Indian schools. 

Mr. MARTIN. That was stricken out hecnuse a similar ap- 
propriation is in the Indian appropriation bill. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; that is true. Mr. President. but I want 
to call attention to the fact that in the Indian country many 
of these schools are about to close, and it may be three weeks 
or a month perhaps before the Indian appropriation bill is 
passed. I sincerely hope that the committee will reinsert this 
provision. It would be a tremendous loss to those schools to 
have them closed. and I am quite sure the Senate is unwilling 
to do that. I do not apprehend that there will be any objection 
to the appropriation. It was estimated for by the Indian Bu- 
reau. 

Mr. MARTIN. The Indian appropriation bill is on the calen- 
dar. and T hesitate to carry the same item on two bills pending 
in the Senate. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to assure the Senator that it is not my 
desire to have it provided for in more than one bill; but I am 
quite sure it will take some time before we pass the Indian ap- 
propriation bill, and I see no reason why we can not just us well 
include the item in this bill as in the Indian appropriation bin. 

Mr. MARTIN. The Senator enn bring it up to-morrow; but 
J must confess my objection to carrying an Indian appropriation 
bill item in this bill when the other bill is on the calendar. The 
Senator can, however, bring the question up to-morrow. 
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Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator objects to it, of course I will 
probably have to be content. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow at 12 o'clock. : 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 30 minutes 
p: m, Monday, March 11. 1918) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Tuesday, March 12, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATION. 


Ereciutive nomination confirmed by the Senate March 11 (legis- 
lative day of March 8), 1918. 


Unitep States DISTRICT ATTORNEY. 


Wilson S. Hill, of Clarksdale, to be United States attorney, 
northern district of Mississippi. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, March 11, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. * 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty Ged our Heavenly Father, whose ways are past find- 
ing out, we approach Thee in perfect faith and confidence, be- 
lieving that Thou art supreme. 

That in spite of afl the terrible tragedies enacted about us 
and the awful disasters which overtake us, Thou dost ruie and 
overrule for the eternal good of Thy children. 

We pray for light to guide us In our undertakings, for strength 
to sustain us in right doing; that we may work together with 
Thee for the upbuilding of Thy Kingdom; that Thy will may be 
done in all hearts, in the Spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journals of the proceedings of Saturday March 9, 1918, 
and Sunday, March 10, 1918, were read and approved. 


GIFT TO EX-REPRESENTATIVE FITZGERALD. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, in behalf of the gentlemen 
who acted as a committee in arranging for the gift to our former 
colleague, the Hon. John J. Fitzgerald, I ask to present a re- 
port, addressed to you, and to have it read by the Clerk, as well 
as Mr. Fitzgerald’s response. 

The SPEAKER, While this is not strictly a House matter, it 
3 so closely to it that the Chair feels justified in haying 

t rea 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Houss or REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1918, 
The Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 


Speaker of the House, Washington, D. O. 


Dear MR. SPEAKER: The committee having in charge the collection of 
funds for presentation of a suitable gt to Hon. John J. Fitzgerald upon 
pis eee from the House of Representatives beg leave to report 
as follows: 

The total amount collected from Members of the House was 81.023. 
Mr. Fitzgerald was asked to make such selection of present as he, in 
consultation with Mrs. Fitzgerald, might desire. He bas notified the 
committee of a purchase of a complete set of sterling-silver tableware 
ig a ae chest, 25 per cent more in quantity than actual cash paid 

ereior. 

This bili has been paid by the committee, together with the bill for 
Christmas gift to Hon. James R. Maxx, who, at the time of the collec- 
tion, was il} In a hospital in Baltimore. 

There is a balance on hand of $4.09, which the committee has asked 
Mr. Fitzgerald to contribute to some war-charity fund. Mr. Fitzgerald's 
letter of acknowledlzment accompanies this report. 
Yours, very truly, 
Jas. McAnpnrews. 
Jonx J. EAGAN. 
ALLEN T. Treapway, 


New Tonk, March 7, . 
Hon. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 2 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 


DEAR ALLEN: As | recently informed you, Mrs. Fi Id suggested 
that the memento from the House be some flat silver, her notion bein: 
that it would be something the use of which would constantly re 
the great kindness of the Members, and conid more readily be appor- 
tioned between our little girls after we are cone. 

The chest of silver of more than 250 pleces has been delivered. It 
Is a beautiful gift. and appreciated more than I ean adequately express. 

t 


The brief period that has cla since my retirement has given me 
an rtunity to realize much more keenly the wonde: „ Whole- 
, and sincere friendship of my colleagues. It js a memory 


which is cherished most highly, and is the most precious heritage I 
shall leave my children. 
May la most heartily thank the House and acknowledge my 
great indebtedness to my former colleagues for their consideration. 
As ever, very sincerely, yours, 
JoHN J. FITZGERALD. 


[Applause.] 
LATE REPRESENTATIVE MAJ. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER. 


Mr. LUFKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a copy of the reso- 
lutions adopted by the Massachusetts delegation in Congress on 
the occasion of the death of their former colleague, Maj, Au- 
gustus P. Gardner. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by print- 
ing the resolutions of the Massachusetts delegation touching the 
death of Maj. Augustus P. Gardner. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, LUFKIN. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the permis- 
sion given me by the House, I am presenting below-a copy of 
the resolutions adopted by the members of the Massachusetts 
delegation in the House of Representatives on the death of their 
former colleague, Maj. Augustus P. Gardner, These resolutions 
were signed by every member of the delegation, regardless of 


party. 
MEMORIAL. 


We, the members of the Massachusetts delegation to the United States 
House of Representatives, subscribe to this memorial to the late Maj. 
Augustus Peabody Gardner, in manifestation of our deep affection for 
him and our high appreciation of his life service to his country. In his 
death we suffer the great personal loss of men who have known, from 

te association with him, his personal graciousness, charm, and 
unswerving loyalty. 

We shall not, in this memorial, indeed we need not, make allusion to 
Maj. Gardner's high character, his great and varied abilities, his unre- 
lenting industry, his stalwart and forceful personality. These are known 
to all men. é desire rather to refer to one phase of his career—the 
9 history will emphasize as his greatest contribution to his 
country. . 

Maj. Gardner was in the truest and lar; sense the proponent in the 
United States of the movement for its adequate military and naval de- 
fense. Before the echoes of the battle of the Marne had ceased Maj. 
Gardner had embarked upon his a en To it, for more than three 
years, he devoted himself, body and mind, with an energy and absorption 
which have seldom been equaled. It was a task uiring genuine cour- 
age and perseverance to arouse a peace-loving Nation to realization of 
the dangers of aggression from over seas. e met opposition, censure, 
and even insult. Undismayed and undeterred, however, he pressed un- 
swervingly onward. ‘The Nation has at length recogn e dangers 
which he foretold and the need of the remedies for which he appealed. 
To-day we are able to appraise, although, perhaps still imperfectly, the 
supreme importance of the mission which he made his. 

hen war came to the Nation he at once resigned his seat in the House 
of Representatives. The insistent advocate in time of peace of national 
defense became in time of war one of the Nation's active defenders. 
His resignation in order to enter the Army was characteristic of the 
man, and indeed to those who knew him, inevitable. He deemed it his 
duty to fight. However great the sacrifice, he instantiy made the deci- 
sion and gave up the high place in Congress which 15 years of earnest 
Jabor had won for him. 

Perhaps in a measure his life work—the awakening of the Nation—is 
accomplished. We hope that he died with that thought to comfort him. 
We hope that to his family there may be solace in the knowledge. But 
we wish that his great desire might have been fulfilled—the desire for 
which he sought and obtained not promotion but demotion in rank—the 
desire to go “ over the top ” in command of his men and in defense of his 


country. 
He yas a true friend, a true man, a true patriot. We shall miss him 


every day. 
DEN FREDERICK H. GILLETT. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM, 
REENE. JoserH WALSH. 


WILLIAM S. G 
CALVIN D. PAIGE. 


SAMUEL E. WINSLOW. 
Joun JACOB ROGERS. FREDERICK W. DALLINGER. 
PETER F. TAGUE. 


ALLEN T. TREADWAY. 
MICHAEL F. PHELAN, ALVAN T, FULLER. 
JAMES A. GALLIVAN. 


RICHARD OLNEY. 
WILLIAM H. CARTER, WILLFRED W. LUFKIN. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments the bill 
(H. R. 9314) making appropriations for the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, in 
which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested. : 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 3471) to authorize the Secretary of War to grant furloughs 
without pay and allowance to enlisted men of the Army of the 
United States. — 2 ‘ 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed 
to the amendments of the House of Representatives to the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 117) amending the act of July 2, 1909, 
governing the holding of civil-service examinations, had re- 
quested a conference with the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. McKetrar, Mr. 
Hors, and Mr. Soor as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 
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Byrns, Tenn. 
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ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval the following bill: 

H. R. 7998. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
village of East Dundee and the village of West Dundee to con- 
struct a bridge across the Fox River. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


YEAS—3212. 
Denton Hensley 
walt Hersey 
Dickinson Hicks 
Dill Hilliard 
Dillon Holland 
Dixon Houston 
Dominick Howard 
Doolittle Huddleston 
Doremus Hull, Iowa 
Dowell Hull, Tenn. 
Drane Humphreys 
Dupré Igoe 
pe Ireland 
Elliott Jacoway 
Ellsworth ames 
Riston Johnson, Ky. 
Emerson Johnson, Wash, 
> Jones, Tex 
Estopinal uul 
Evans Kearns 
Fairfield een 
Farr Kelley, ch. 
Ferris Kelly, Pa 
Foss Kennedy, Iowa 
Foster Kennedy, R. I. 
Francis Kettner 
rear Xey, Ohio 
Freeman ' Kiess, Pa. 
Fuller, III. Kincheloe 
Fuller, Mass. King 
Gallagher Kinkaid 
Gandy Kitchin 
Gard Knutson 
Garner La Follette 
Garrett, Tenn, Langley 
illett. Larsen 
Glass Lazaro 
Glynn Lea, Cal. 
Godwin, N. C. Lever 
Good Linthicum 
Goodwin, Ark. E 
Gordon bec 
Graham, Ill. Lonergan 
Gray, Ala. Longworth 
Green, Iowa Lufkin 
Greene, Vt. Lundeen 
Gre Lunn 
Hadley McAndrews- 
Hamilton, Mich. McArthur 
Hamlin McKenzie 
Hard McKinle 
Harrison, Miss. McLaughlin, Pa. 
Harrison, Va. McLemore 
Hastings Madden 
Hau; Magee 
Hawley Mansficld 
Hayden Mapes 
oe ind 
Heflin Mason 
Helm Mays 
Helvering Meeker 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 


To Mr. Porx, for to-day, on account of important business; and 
To Mr. CAN TILL, for three days, on account of death of a rela- 


TAXES ON INCOMES, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the 


House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 9248) to prevent extortion, to impose taxes upon certain 
incomes in the District of Columbia, and for other p 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JOHN- 
SON] moves that the House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 9248. 
Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there is 
no quorum present. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TrInKHAM] makes the point that there is no quorum present, 
and evidently there is not. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify the absentees, Those in favor of the House resolv- 
ing itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union on the bill H. R. 9248 will, when their names are 
called, answer “ yea,” and those opposed will answer “ nay,” and 
the Clerk will call the roll. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 312, nays 8, not 
voting 108, as follows: 


Nelson 
Nicholls, S. C. 
Nichols, Mich, 
Nolan 

Norton 
Oldfield 
Oliver, Ala. 
Oliver, N. Y. 
Olney 
Osborne 
O'Shaunessy 
Overmyer 


Sabath 
Sanders, Ird. 
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Shallenberger Stephens, Miss. ‘Treadway Whaley The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
. erecting. In. — Won PAN open the doors. The House resolves itself into Committee of 
Shouse Strong Vestal White, Ohio the Whole House on the state of the Union, with the gentleman 
aa x — Vinson 1 from Missouri [Mr. Rucker] in the chair. 
Slapden — bea Wilnon: ‘Tex. Thereupon the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Slemp Talbott Waldow Wingo Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
en: 1000 Sarit, rer akon adang sideration of the bill (H. R. 9248) to prevent extortion, to im- 
RARE Beri tao Wasen Wood. Ind. pose taxes upon certain incomes in the District of Columbia, and 
Smith. T. F. Thomas Watkins Woods, lowa for other purposes, with Mr. Rucker in the chair. i 
pan — Thompson Watin VA — The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
Sa oo ea wien Young. N. Dak. House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
Steele Timberlake Welling Young, Tex. the bill H. R. 9248, which the Clerk will report by title. 
Steenerson Towner Welty Zihlman The Clerk read as follows: 
NAYS—8. > 
A bill (H. R. 9248) to prevent extortion, to impose taxes upon certain 
Cannon Jones, Va. Parker, N. J. Tinkham 
Coady aor, Pa Stafford Walsh incomes tn the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 
NOT VOTING—108. Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, a parliamen- 
Anthony Fairchild, G. W. Johnson, S. Dak. Polk tary inquiry. 
38 are — — N The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. : 
Buchanan Fisher Kraus Riordan Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, I want to ask whether or not 
Caldwell Flood Kreider Robinson general debate has expired? 
Campbell, Pa. Flynn LaGuardia Rowe The CHAIRMAN, Yes. The first paragraph wus read, The 
Cantrill Focht „Gu. Rowland Clerk wil 
Cupstick Fordney Lehibach Scott. Ua. erk will read. 
Carew French Lenroot nd The Clerk read as follows: 
Chandler, N. X. Gallivan Teuber os leford Be it enacted, etc., That the term “ real estate” as herein used shall 
er . 8 T. in 17 s be conxtrued to include lands, bul parts of buildings. houses, 
3 a. Goodall ex. M Cinti Small dwellings, apartments. rooms, suites of rooms. and every otber im- 
ooper, Ohlo. joo ccHntie rovement or structure whatsoever on land situated and ‘Belang in the 
Costello Gould McCormick Smith, Mich. istrict of Columbia. 
— 1 Gaia 3 oe ; The word “ n“ when used in this act shall be construed to 
Currie, Mich, Greene, Mass, McKeown FFF | oraaa MAIR Dartoerenion. Jappstack /enmpanies, associations, 
curry, Cal. 38 12 R Any word in this act importing the masculine gender shall be con- 
Dooling Hamilton, N. X. Mann ats Sullivan a to extend and be applicable to females or artificial persons or 
pa hton arke er, Minn. WIN The term “income from real estate “ as herein used shall be con- 
— kker Meton heroes Ind. os, strued fo Include all amounts received for the daily. weekly, month] 
al HoUlagew —— Newly. van sees or yearly ure or occupancy of real estate or for any part of any of suc 
ell hall eg N.Y. wees Pa. periods of time. 
za monds un elan Vatson, NSON N * pi 
Ei ad n 1. ae Einsen Pinte Wileon, La. Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman. I move to 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 

arn KEHOE with Mr. Gronau W. Famenmp. 

Ir. 

Mr. 
_ Mr. 

Mr. 


Pol with Mr. HASKELL. 
Lee of Georgia with Mr, Swrrr. 


Mr. Crank of Florida with Mr. CHANDLER of New 


Mr. Scr with Mr, Costetto. 
Dies with Mr, EDMONDS. 
Rortnson with Mr. DUNN. 
Crisp with Mr. Foxpney. 


Gauiivan with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. 
. Bropneck with Mr. ANTHONY. 


. CALDWELL with Mr. Coorer of Ohio, 


Doorne with Mr. Crago, 
. Cantriit with Mr. Fuss. 
Eacan with Mr. FOCHT. 
Carew with Mr. FRENCH. 
Eacie with Mr. GARLAND. 
Fws with Mr. GOODALL. 
Fisner with Mr. Gout. 


. FLYNN with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 
Haut with Mr. GRIEST. 

n. GARRETT of Texns with Mr. HEATON. 
Hoop with Mr. Kann. 

LESHER with Mr. LEATEACH. 
McKeown with Mr. LITTLE. 

Maner with Mr. MoCULLOCH. 

NeEELY with Mr. HUSTED. 

. PHELAN with Mr. MCFADDEN. 


Riorpan with Mr. HUTCHINSON. 


Sisson with Mr. Moores of Indiana. 
. Sarat with Mr. PARKER of New York. 
Snook with Mr. PLATT. 


Mr. SuLLIvan with Mr. ROWLAND. 

Mr. Van Dyke with Mr. SIEGEL, 

Mr. WALKER with Mr. Situ of Michigan. 
Mr. WIIsoN of Louisiana with Mr. Swrrzer. 


Stevenson with Mr. Hamivton of New York, 
McCuntic with Mr. Curry of California. 


York. 


. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. Benzaactn L. FAIRCHILD. 


. Doventon with Mr. Greene of Massachusetts, 


BUCHANAN with Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. 


. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania with Mr. BACHARACH, 


Fi ooh with Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania. 


Radsatz with Mr. McLaueuit of Michigan. 


SHACKLEForD with Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: 


Steric of Pennsylvania with Mr, Rows. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


= 


amend, page 1, line 4, by inserting the word “ hotels“ after the 


word “ buildings.” 


I myself do not believe that it is necessary, 


but since so many gentlemen have inquired of me as to whether 

or not it included hotels. I am apprehensive that perhaps they 

do not agree with me, and therefore I offer the umendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 


fered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jounxson of 3 Page 1, line 
hotels.“ $ 


after the word “ buildings,” tnsert the word 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 


Mr. STAFFORD, 


In connection with the amendment just 


offered, I wish to inquire whether this bill in its phraseology 
would extend to the charges made by the hotels in the local 
district and the incomes resulting therefrom in case the hotel 
property was leased to a third purty? For instance. some yeurs 
ago I remember reading that the Shoreham Hotel was leased 
to a certain manager at a rental—I have forgotten now what 
the amount was—for a term of years. The landlord is receiv- 
ing a stated rental as provided tu the contract of lease. IT am 
not acquainted with the charges made at the Shoreham Hotel, 
but I am acquainted with the outrageous charges made by some 


hotel proprietors. 


Assuming that the manager of the Shoreham 


Hotel is exacting outrageous charges from guests thut come 
here. as is the wont with some hotel proprietors. so that the 
income that he receives may be doubled or trebled over what 
he was receiving prior to December 31. 1916. wauld he be sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act to the taxes herein provided? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 


My answer to the gentleman is 


that the bill would apply to both the owner and the lessee of 


the hotel property. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Where is there language that shows that* 


it will apply to both? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 


It is on page 5, in line 15. I may 


say to the gentleman that when we get to that place—and I 
wish he had reserved his inquiry until we get to it—I will move 
to strike out the words “real estate“ and insert the word 


property or some other suitable amendment. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Unless the gentleman wishes me to reserve 
the inquiry, let us see if the bill applies to the lessee. 
it apply to the income derived by the owner of the concession 
on the hotel property like a news stand or a floral stand? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
Mr. STAFFORD. 


I do not think so. 


Would 


Would not that be income from the use of 


real estate just as in the case of a Icssee of hotel property who 


receives Income? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If the gentleman will offer an 


amendment taking in those 
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Mr. STAFFORD. No; I am seeking to reach such a lessee 
of the hotel property. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman will not permit 
me to answer him. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am waiting for the gentleman to answer. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No. The gentleman broke in 
on me every time I attempted to answer. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I did not intentionally do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I desired to say, and I now 
say, that in drafting the bill I had no intention to tax the girl 
who keeps the hats in the hotel or the canes or the umbrellas 
or any other of those little concessions. I did not bother with 
them. I thought the other was of sufficient magnitude to take 
up the attention of the House. I have no disposition to bother 
with those little concessions now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not think any of us have. My inquiry 
is whether the bill in its present phraseology will reach the 
lessees of hotel property who are charging outrageous rates? 

Mr. CANNON rose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I have no doubt about that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have serious question about it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If the gentleman will look at 
the definition in the bill he will find what he is after. 

Mr. STAFFORD. To what does the gentleman refer, if I may 
ask? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman from Wisconsin is through, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Kentucky a question or 
two. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Tes. 

Mr. CANNON. This is an effort to tax the increased incomes 
upon real estate within certain limits in the District defined by 
the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It is. 

Mr. CANNON. And that applies to the owner or lessee, or 
whoever is in possession, I take it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The intention of the bill is to 
tax the income derived from every piece of real estate which is 
being excessively rented, no matter whether it be in the hands 
of the owner or a tenant. 

Mr. CANNON. From 1916 up to the present time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. I was busy in the committee room when the 

debate was held upon this bill. I have glanced at it, but only 
hastily. Does the gentleman anticipate that in the District 
of Columbia he breaks the way to outline similar legislation that 
will cover the whole United States? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I would be very glad if it 
would. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman can not speak for the other 
committees that may originate such bills? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No. That question has been 
put to me a number of times, and I have said that the District 
Committee has gone as far as its jurisdiction has permitted it 
to go in the premises, 

Mr. CANNON. I want to ask the gentleman another ques- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Very well. 

Mr. CANNON. The prices of rent and real estate have all 
gone up in ordinary parlance. Stating it in another way the 
purchasing power of money has gone down. That might be 
stated with equal truth. Now, take a man with $1,000,000 
worth or $100,000 worth of merchandise, say, in a department 
store, who had that store in 1916. The price has advanced 
from 25 to 100 per cent. As money has decreased in its purchas- 
ing power the property on hand has advanced rapidly. Has 
any effort been made to reach those plutocrats? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not know that I exactly 

understand the gentleman. 
Mr. CANNON. I mean a man who in 1916 had $100,000 in- 
vested in goods in a department store, and who now sells them 
at 10 per cent or 25 per cent or 50 per cent greater profit than 
he would have made in the event that we had not had a war. 
Has there been any effort made to catch the wicked holders 
of personal property, as well as the holders of real estate? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. No; the bill deals only with tax 
on incomes from real estate. I might say to the gentleman, 
however, that I am reliably informed that one of the ablest 
Members on the floor of this House was downtown a few days 
ago in company with a shoe manufacturer from his district, 
and the two gentlemen called upon a local retail shoe dealer 
who was handling the shoes made by this manufacturer, and 
when they walked into the store they caught the retail dealer 
in the act of selling for $12 a pair of shoes which the shoe manu- 
facturer had sold to the retail dealer for $3.75, The shoe manu- 


facturer remonstrated with him, but the fellow said, “Oh, I 
can get that here in Washington, and I shall continue to 
charge it.” I wish that something could be done to cure that 
situation, but it has not been attempted in this bill. 

Mr. CANNON. That is true all over the country, and not 
only in Washington, as I know from experience touching shoes 
and so forth. Does the gentleman suppose there is any public 
sentiment that would attempt to reach the corn and the wheat 
and the cattle and the horses and the whisky, and so forth, that 
have advanced in price as money has decreased in its purchas- 
ing power, and is there any attempt to handle those things in 
the District here by any such legislation as this? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. None that I know of. There ts 
none in this bill. 

Mr. CANNON. If we have the power to pass this bill, and if 
it should be sustained by the courts, then we could run and 
glorify, I take it, touching any property. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. I shall be glad to cooperate 
with the gentleman in checking extortion wherever it may 
appear. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. What does the gentleman call extortion? 
Would he call it extortion in the case of Kentucky whisky, made 
at a cost of 12} cents a gallon, that is now sold for I do not know 
what—$10 or $15 a gallon, is it not? 

Mr. HOWARD. Whatever price the gentleman paid for the 
last that he bought. [Laughter.]~ 

Mr. CANNON. I did not buy it. I am indebted to a distin- 
guished Member of the House for a bottle of the best whisky I 
ever saw. I have not tasted any of it, but it has a wonderfully 
fine odor. [Laughter.]} 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say to the gentleman 
from Illinois that the price of whisky has been increased largely 
because of the additional tax on it, and also because the manu- 
facture of it has been stopped—a proposition for which I voted. 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely; but in practice is that wicked man 
to be allowed to get that extraordinary advance on the price? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not think the gentleman 
should undertake to justify the charging of exorbitant rents in 
the District of Columbia by comparing that with exorbitant 
prices for whisky. 

Mr. CANNON. It runs all along the line. If there is equity 
in the one case, there ought to be in all of them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment; but before speaking on it I should like to inquire 
of the chairman of the committee whether or not at the hear- 
ing before the committee any evidence was given as to the 
percentage of real estate rentals in the District of Columbia 
to which this bill might apply? In other words, has evidence 
been produced showing how extensively so-called profiteering 
has been practiced? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The Real Estate Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation appeared before our committee and said they could not 
find where advances had exceeded about 1 per cent; but I did 
not believe one-hundredth part of that statement. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Have you found evidence that it does 
exceed 1 per cent? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Oh, I have received innumerable 
letters 

Mr. TREADWAY. I realize that the gentleman has a great 
many instances; but about what is the percentage of actual 
rentals in the city to which he thinks his bill will apply? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I have not undertaken to make 
any percentages. The job is too big, either for me or for the 
gentleman. 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I ask the gentleman whether the 
increases to which he refers have to do with the direct rental 
of the real estate or with the subletting by tenants? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Both; and the bill treats them 
all alike. 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I ask which predomiaates in the 
records which the gentleman has? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I believe that the letters, tele- 
phone messages, and personal visitors who have come to me 
relative to these things show that the greater number of cases 
of raising the rent is by the owners and not by the tenants, 
I had a communication this morning giving a number of them. 
I received this communication just before I came over to the 
House. If the gentleman wants to hear the names, I will read 
them. The writer of this communication does not ask me to 
withhold his name, as a great many of them do. This com- 
munication is from William S. Waudby, an employee of the 
Census Bureau. He cites some instances that have come to his 
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knowledge, in his neighborhood I believe, where the rents have 
been raised on the tenants by the owners of the property. The 
first case he mentioned is that of W. D. Ferguson, 3536 Warder 
Street NW., notice to buy or vacate by March 15. Owner, C. M. 
Clark, 1820 Kilbourne Street. 

I may say just here that the owners recently have resorted 
to the scheme to raise rent by putting up to the tenant the 
proposition that he can either buy or get out. Of course, in 
most cases the tenant is not able to buy; and there is nothing 
left for him to do except to get out in the street, and then the 
owner rents the property to another tenant at a greater price. 

Another instance is that of the writer of the letter himself, 
W. S. Waudby, 3408 Warder Street NW.; notice to quit April 3. 
Owner E. H. Gottwals, 8123 Warder Street. 

Another instance is that of Arthur Jarvis, 811 Allison Street 
NW.; notice to vacate April 1; Jesse L. Heiskell, agent. 

Another case is that of William L. Austin, 1412 Delafield 
Place; notice to vacate by July 1, by the owner. 

Another is Ira Baker, 116 Fifth Street NE.; notice to buy or 
move, by Mr. Shields, agent or owner. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. The gentleman does not suggest that a man 
should not be permitted to offer his property for sale? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If the gentleman from Mis- 
souri had heard what I said a moment ago, that they were re- 
sorting to these subterfuges because some now have got cold 
feet about going to the tenant and exacting a greater rental. 

Mr. MEEKER. I heard what the gentleman said, but the 
proposition is for the man to purchase the property or vacate it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. He has to do one or the other. 

Mr. MEEKER. Does the gentleman object to that? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Not if it is for a bona fide pur- 
pose; but if it is done as a subterfuge, I do object. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Is there any principle under which this Con- 
gress can enact this character of legislation that would not give 
it the same right and authority over every article of commerce? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. In my opinion, the Government 
has ne right to impose an income tax on the profits derived from 
anything. 

Mr. HARDY. And to make it so onerous that it practically 
amounts to price fixing by the Government. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; to make it so onerous that 
it would prevent people from fixing exorbitant prices. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes 
more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDY. Now, will the gentleman yield further to me? 

15 TREADWAT. I will, but I want a little of the time my- 
self. 

Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman believe that the Govern- 
ment has the right directly to fix the price of rents? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That question is not involved 
in this bill. 

Mr. HARDY. Has the Government the right to do indirectly 
what it can not do morally or legally or constitutionally? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I should say no, the Govern- 
ment could not do anything morally wrong. 

Mr. HARDY. Can it do indirectly what it has not the right 
to do directly? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Whether it has that right or 
not, the Government has the right to fix an income tax on peo- 
ple who are extortioning. If that is what the gentleman means 
to inquire, I say, yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman claim that the Govern- 
ment has the right to fix prices? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman is as capable 
of answering that question for himself as I am for him. It is 
an argument instead of a question for information. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee with reference to this matter. There is a real estate 
exchange here, is there not, in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The ones who have been active 
in this matter call themselves the“ Real Estate Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation.” e 

Mr. TREADWAY. Whatever the title may be, is there any 
doubt that it is a reputable organization? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I regard it as a reputable or- 
ganization. 
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Mr. TREADWAY. I thought I understood the gentleman to 
say that he did not believe one one-hundredth part of what they 
said. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That is true; I do not think 
their information is correct. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I understood the gentleman to say that 
he would not believe one one-hundredth of the statements made 
before his committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I qualify that statement by 
saying that I do not believe that they have the information. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I have had submitted to me what I think 
is bona fide evidence, and it is contrary to the gentleman's in- 
formation. I am going to submit this information to the House 
rather than to the gentleman, as the gentleman has said he does 
not believe it. I am informed that that association is com- 
posed of 48 real estate owners or agents in the city, who have 
26,000 tenants who pay $600,000 monthly in rentals, and that it 
shows an increase since September 30, 1916, of less than 1 per 
cent. So that all the profiteering that has been done, according 
to this testimony, has been done by people other than the orig- 
inal owners of the property. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman answer a 
question right there. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
this bill hurt anyone? 

Mr. TREADWAY. But what earthly good is the bill if that 
statement is true and the gentleman can not submit evidence 
showing the percentage of the so-called profiteering? I realize 
that the gentleman has in his possession numerous cases, but 
where there are thousands and thousands, of rentals in the city 
why should we legislate against a few who may perhaps be 
taking an unfair advantage of the tremendous demand for 
property here? That does not apply solely to Washington. Go 
to any city to-day and see if you can buy the same quality of 
shoes that the gentleman spoke of a moment ago at any better 
price. It is the case of supply and demand. 

Let me make one illustration. I happen to have personal 
knowledge of this instance, in which a person having a rental 
of an apartment—and I know the person very well—the apart- 
ment was offered to be sublet for a period beginning the Ist of 
March. A customer was secured at the price which the person 
asked for it, and the very next day some one else came along 
and offered this tenant $50 per month more than the bargain 
had been made for the day before. It was an absolute offer 
of $50 a month, not in the way of trying to force anybody to 
rent the property at an advanced price, but the property had 
been rented to the tenant at a fair rental agreed upon, and the 
person voluntarily offered $50 a month more. Now, then, if 
there are many illustrations of that, as different Members can 
bring forward, why force impracticable and impossible legisla- 
tion on the District just because we seem to have the power 
to do it? That is the attitude, it seems to me, of this whole 
matter. 7 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to get about 
three minutes in opposition to this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 


If that statement is true, will 


‘mittee, my judgment about this situation is this: Practically 


overnight 68,000 people have been added to the population of 
the city of Washington. I have had a good many personal 
experiences with constituents who have come here as clerks. 
For instance, they would get a wire from the War Department 
that they were wanted here to report as stenographers at $1,200 
a year. They were probably getting $70 a month at home. They 
would get on a train and come up here, and then when they 
got here the main question in their mind was to get a place to 
lay their heads after they had finished their duties of the day. 
They would then start out to hunt a place. I had one con- 
stituent who came up here last Thursday as a stenographer in 
the War Department at $1,200 a year. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Under civil service? [Laughter.] z 

Mr. HOWARD. A civil-service employee. That seems to in- 
terest the gentleman from Kentucky very much, because he has 
so few people in his district who can stand the civil-service 
examination. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. He has always been against the civil service 
on that account, I shall not yield right now, as I have some- . 
thing serious to say. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I did not think the gentleman would. I 
could give the gentleman a poser if he would. 
- Mr, HOWARD. Very well; I will yield to the gentleman, 
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Mr. LANGLEY. 
not been able to get any 
publicans down in my district, although this is supposed to be 
a nonpartisan administration. 


I want to say to the gentleman that I have 
body appointed, because they are Re- 


Mr. HOWARD. I knew. of course, that the people of the 
gentleman's district were dense ignorant. or they would not be- 
long to the Republican Party. Getting back to this most seri- 
ous question, let us start at the top and work down and see 
where the ubuses have been carried on. As I started to sny 
when I was Interrupted by my genial friend from Kentucky. 
this young lady came up here, and she went out to procure 
board, She could not get board practically anywhere in Wash- 
ington. All of the boarding houses were filled. Then she went 
to seek a room. and she had various and sundry offers made 
to her. The cheapest room she could get in the eity of Wash- 
ington in a private residence was $25 a month, They said, “If 
vou do not want it, vou need not tuke it; there will be plenty 
of people here whe will pay it.“ 

I know personally of a person who lives in my district who is 
paying $75 a month rent for a house in normal times. That 
lady has rented three rooms in her house, the three smanest 
and most inconvenient rooms in the House, and she gets $10 a 
month more for the three rooms than she is paying under the 
leuse for the entire house. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. In just a minute. Let us take the Raleigh 
Hotel. T hada friend that enme here in Navember, 1916. He 
brought his wife with him. It happened that he was assigned 
in 1916 to room 811 in the Raleigh Hotel. At thut time, and 
his bill will show it, he pnid $7 a day for that room. He wus 
up here to spend Inst week and happened to eccupy the identical 
room. and he paid 812 a day for it. Here is what is the matter 
I do not believe there is going to be any very great necessity 
for this bill if we will do what we ought to do, and if you do 
not do it you are going to be hampered! in getting the preper 
elerical force here to conduct this war. The Government.of the 
United States ought to construct some buildings here. temporary 
in character. and let the bonn fide clerks in the departments 
have those rooms at a nominal cost, 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HOWARD. And if you do not do it, you are not going 
to get any help. T yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROSE. I just want to say. In line with what the gentle- 
man is saying, that a Indy from the district T have the honor 
to represent came here and obtained a position. She found a 
room in which three ether girls were placed, and was required 
to pay $1 a night for it. 

Mr. HOWARD. I will tell you what the truth fs. Anv sane 
clerk. who will come to Washington from your district or mine on 
-a hundred-dollar-a-month salary under the present conditions 
ought to be bored for the hollow horn, because they cun not 
get out an it. 

Mr. HARDY. Would it not be a really wiser policy for the 
Government to expend even $100,000.000 to house these em- 
ployees than to go into this scheme of fixing the price of every- 
thing? 

Mr. HOWARD. I do not know. This thing is dangerous. 
because I know these injustices are being practiced and people 

are profiteering. 

ae The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentieman trom Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. ST ANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may have five minutes more, as I desire to 
ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. I thank the gentleman, and I yield to him 
with pleasure. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Does the gentleman mean to say that all 
Georgians who have come here to Washington and secured jobs 
at $100 u month or less ought to be bored for the hollow horn? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. HOWARD. If they intend to stay under present condi- 
tions. 

Mr. LANGLEY. My observation has been that every Georgian 
who comes here stays as long ns he can holit his joh. Laushter.] 

Mr. HOWARD, Well, we know where we can get in the lime- 
light and he in a congenial climate, and we generally like to 
come to the Nation's Capital, beenuse here we find a plate where 
culture, refinement, and democracy hold sway. Georgians 
always seek the best of everything. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman permit me to say fur- 
ther that there are hundreds of eduented. v telligent people in 
my district, notwithstanding the gentleman’s innuendo a while 


ago, nee would be glad to come here and get a place at $100 a 
month. 

Mr. HOWARD. Well, they think they would 

Mr. LANGLEY. And they can not get these appointments. 

Mr. HOWARD. They think they would Now, let me put 
this proposition to you, gentlemen. They will have te pay $30 
or $35 or, at the minimum. at least $25 for a decent room, Now, 
they have got to eut. All right. Three fried eggs and a fritter 
will cost $1 in Washington, Now, if these people do not live 
like most of the people in the gentleman's district. on huckle- 
8 and blackberries, if they are used to euting meut and 

rend 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am told that they do not even have huekle- 
berries in Georgia, 

Mr. HOWARD. I am talking seriously about this. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I nm: too, 

Mr. HOWARD. I um talking of the cost of living. I will not 
yield any further, 

Mr. LITTLE. Win the gentleman yield? 

2 755 CHAIRMAN. The gentleman fiom Georgia declines to 
yield. 

Mr. HOWARD. If you have a man paying $40 a month for 
something to eat. eating around at these eating houses, 
three ineals a day. I suppose he would! eat three—— 

Mr. LANGLEY. Two are a plenty. 

Mr. HOWARD. Suppose he eats two, it will cost him 840 
a month, andl with $25 as a minimum for his room, there is 
$65 gone. Then you have got to adel street car fare and your 
laundry. These people are obliged to wear clothes here under 
the law. [Luughter.] Now, where is there anything for a 
person coming to Washington as a clerk, getting $1,100 or $1,200 
a year? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Win the gentleman. yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. I wish the gentleman from Kentucky would 
let me say what little I have got to say to the committee, be- 
cause I know he nas got nothing to ask. [Laughter.] Now, 
going on a little further about this proposition. These people 
who are eking out an existenee. that are living, are the old 
crowd that used to be here. Now. this is a pure, unadulterated 
cuse of supply and demund. Now, our putriotie friends, worlds 
of them from all wer the country, have come to work for 81 
a year. They are very patriotic. and we all appreciate the 
vulunble services that they are rendering to their country in 
this extremity. But wat have they done? They have gone to 
these hotels and taken what they call suites of rooms, and then 
business men who vuine here go down and they will strike a line 
at any reputable hotel of from a hundred to 200 on a waiting 
list for a place to steep, and hundreds go to Baltimore at night 
to get hotel accommodations. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LINTHICUM. There is where they ought to go. . They 
go to Baltimore because they knuw where to get the best 
living. 

Mr. HOWARD. Well, I will say to the gentleman that I 
did not suy anything but in reference to hotel accommoda- 
tions. [Laughter.] Now, that is Just the condition, Can you 
remedy it by this bill? 

Mr. REED. Will the gentleman yield for a question for in- 
information? 

Mr. HOWARD. T will. 

Mr. REED. I understand that some of the departments here 
have been interested in this housing problem and they have 
organized and they have an office in the Union Station. Did 
any of the clerks of whom the gentleman speaks avail them- 
selves of that to see whether they could do any better or not? 

Mr. ROSE. That is the very place, This lady 1 * about 
was sent there by that committee. 

Mr. REED. I asked for information, 

Mr. HOWARD. I was giving the gentleman actual cases 
which came within my own observation. Now. I know of people 
from my district who came here on: the $1.100 basis: and they 
caught the next train and went hack after examining this quese 
tion of the cost of living. That is the situation, and how are.you 
going to cori ect it? è 

Mr. KNUTSON. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. In æ moment. The only way, in my judg- 
ment. gentlemen, that we can correct this evil that exists is to 
decrease the demand. and to decrease that demani} the Govern- 
ment must step in and build buildings of a temporary character 
where those clerks who come here enn get accummuodations at a 
nominal cost. I yield te the gentleman, 

Mr. KNUTSON, The gentleman hus been observing. What 
percentage of the people who come here must go to Baltimore? 

Mr. HOWARD. Well, I want to sny I have never been to 
Baltimore but once, und that wus to attend a political conven- 
tion. I know I missed a heap [laughter], but I understand it is 
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a nightly occurrence for instance, you go to any reputable 
hotel now and make application for a room the chances are 
ninety-nine out of a hundred you can not get in 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HOWARD. And they demand high prices. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. . 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amendment 
read for information? 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment will be 
again reported. 

There was no objection. 

So the amendment was again reported. 

big? committee again divided; and there were—ayes 95, 
noes 5. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TINKHAM and Mr. LINTHICUM rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will first recognize the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, who is a member of the committee. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute for section 1 and to give notice 
that if the substitute is successful, as the succeeding sections 
now before the House are reached I will move to strike out 
those sections and add the substitute sections of the substitute 
bill now offered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I make the general point of 
order against the substitute and give as a reason that the sub- 
stitute is not now in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The substitute, ns the Chair understands 
it, is offered for the first section of the bill. 

Mr. TINKHAM. It is. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHN- 
son] reserves a point of order. The Clerk will report the 
amendment by way of substitute. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Clerk report the amendment the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has offered. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute for section 1, offered by Mr. TINKHAM : Strike out after 
the enacting clause, beginning on line 3, page 1, down to and including 
line 7, on page 2, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That by reason of the existence of a state of war it is essential 
to the national 55 and defense and for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war to establish governmental control and assure adequate 
regulation of rents of real estate in the District of Columbia during 
the war. For such purpose the instrumentalities, means, methods, 
powers, authorities. duties obligations, and rohibitions hereinafter 
set forth are created, established, conferred, and prescribed. The Presi- 
dent is authorized to make such regulations and to issue such orders 
as are essential effectively to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent for 30 minutes in which to explain the substitute to the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 80 minutes. Is there objec- 

tion? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I will be com- 
pelled to object to that. I think the time which the gentleman 
asks is unreasonable. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move that I be given 30 
minutes to explain my substitute. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TOWNER. As I understand, the gentleman has not 
offered section 1 of his amendment as a substitute for section 1 
of the bill. What he proposes is to substitute the entire bill 
that he offers as a substitute for section 1 and gives notice to 
strike out the provisions of the existing bill if this amendment 
is adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN, That is correct. £ 

Mr. TOWNER. That is the ordinary course of procedure. 
So instead of the Clerk reading the first section of the amend- 

ment which was offered as a substitute he should read the 
entire bill offered as a substitute for the first section. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The Chair understands that I 
am reserving a point of order, I hope. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky has re- 
served the point of order. Does the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts desire to debate the point of order? 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, there is only one method by 


which one can offer a substitute for an entire bill, and that is 


the method I have stated. After the first section of the bill 
which is under consideration is read the person who offers a 
substitute moves to strike out that section and then he offers 
his entire bill as a substitute for the first section, giving notice 
that as each succeeding paragraph of the bill under consideration 
is read he will move to strike those out, and that, of course, 
makes it unnecessary that the entire bill of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. TinKHAM] be read, because that is a part 
of his motion to strike out and substitute. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not object to the matter 
being read; but I wish to be understood as reserving a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
of order? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; I insist on the point 
of order. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the impression, answering 
the parliamentary question at the same time, that under the 
rules and precedents of the House the substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM] is a substitute 
to the entire bill and not in order until after the bill has been 
read. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. TOWNER. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TOWNER. Was the point made understood by the 
Chairman? It was based upon the ground that the Dill offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM] was not 
germane to the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. What I said was that I made 
the general point of order, pressing for a moment the point 
that it was not now in order. 

Mr. TOWNER. There has been no ruling in reference to the 
other question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I make the point of order that 
it is not germane. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on that 
proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Iowa, and also to the gentleman from Kentucky, that, as 
the Chair understood, the gentleman made the point of order 
and the Chair sustained the point of order. There is nothing 
pending. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That, in addition to other taxes imposed by law, there is 
hereby levied and shall be assessed, collected, and paid to the District 
of Columbia an annual tax of 100 per cent upon so much of the 


income from real estate of every person, whether resident or non- 
resident of said District, received since December 31. 


Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the Chair un- 
derstood me. I desire to be heard on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair reminds the gentleman that the 
point of order has been decided. 

Mr. TOWNER. I do not think the Chair would desire to rule 
upon a point of order when gentlemen desire to present their 
reasons. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Iowa that le listened with patience and interest to the gentle- 
man’s argument, and the Chair supposed that the gentleman had 
concluded his argument. 

Mr. TOWNER. Of course, I understand that, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman desires to be further 
heard on the point of order the Chair will do him the courtesy 
to hear him. ; 

Mr. TOWNER. That is the proposition. Let me state this 
to the Chair: The Chair has passed upon the proposition as to 
the germaneness of this substitute 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman permit the Chair to 
make a suggestion? No point was made that the amendment 
was not germane, The Chair did not decide that question and 
has not made any announcement whatever in reference to it. 

Mr. TOWNER. What is the point, then? 

The CHAIRMAN. -The point of order made was that it was 
not in order at this particular stage of the proceeding to offer 
as a substitute for the section read a section of another bill, 
announcing at the time that the purpose of the gentleman who 
moved the substitute was, as each paragraph was read, to offer 
as a substitute a corresponding paragraph or section of the 
other bill. 

Mr. TOWNER. That is exactly the point I was trying to 
make, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. TOWNER. This is the proposition, because the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM] stated to me his pur- 
pose to offer the first section of his bill as a substitute for the 
first section of the pending bill, but the Clerk stopped reading. 


Does the gentleman insist on his point 
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What he intended to do was to offer as a substitute for the first 
section of the pending bill his entire bill, and therefore I sug- 
gested to the Chair that it was the duty of the Clerk to go on 
and read the entire bill offered by the gentleman as a substitute. 

I still think that is the duty of the Chair to do. Of course, I 
think we came to this misunderstanding perhaps through no 
fault of our own; but now, in order that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts may not be deprived of his rights or that none 
of us may violate the precedents of the House, I ask that the 
Chair direct the Clerk to read the succeeding section of the 
bill which was offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts as 
a substitute for the first section of the pending bill. He gives 
notice that at each succeeding section of the bill, if his substi- 
tute is adopted, he will move to strike out, and that is in ac- 
cordance with the universally accepted method adopted by the 
House. I think the gentleman from Massachusetts is entitled 
to that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky.. Even that which the gentleman 
has offered as a substitute for the first section of the bill is not 
germane, 

Mr. TOWNER. We will meet that when we come to it, be- 
cause the substitute has not been read. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Out of abundant caution, Mr. 
Chairman, I repeat, I make the point ef order on the germane- 
ners, regardless of the time when it will be offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear gentlemen on that. 

Me. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, in the interest of orderly pro- 
ecdure in this House—and I care nothing about the amend- 
ment or either of the bills—it seems to me important that we 
should not. by a ruling made on a misunderstanding. make a 
precedent here which will return to plague us hereafte>. It is, 
as the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towxer] bas clearly stated, 
the recognized procedure in this House that after one section 
of a bill has been read another bill may be moved as an amend- 
ment to that section, if germane, The question of germaneness 
has not been raised. Such a bill was presented as an amend- 
ment. Through a misunderstanding on the part of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. TinKHamM] it perhaps was not 
clearly stated that it was intended as an amendment to the 
first section. It was so stated by the gentleman from Towa 
[Mr. Towner]. accepted by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
and, as I understand it, was finally submitted by the Chair as 
a substitute for the first section, giving notice in the usual way 
that the usual motion would be made to strike out the succeed- 
ing sections of the bill as they were read. 

Now, it seems to me that upon that state of facts, the point 
of order not having been made as to the germaneness, this 
amendment should be in erder, and the entire bill should be 
rend as an amendment to the first section of the pending bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman understands 
that I am reserving a point of order on that? 

Mr. TILSON. I understand the point of order as to germane- 
ness has been reserved and will be made tater. I understand 
the precedents to be that a bill may be offered as a substitute 
for the first section of a pending bill, giving notice that the 
subsequent sections of the bill will be stricken ont when reached 
if the amendment is agreed to. It seems tọ me that it is a 
matter of some importance in the procedure of this House and 
ought not to be hastily passed upon, especially under a misun- 
derstanding. 

Mr. MAPES. Unless the Chair has ‘seen the precedents, I 
want to direct his attention to the statement in the Manual. 
On page $58. about half way down the page, there the Chair 
will find this statement: 

When it ts pro; to offer a single substitute for several para- 
graphs of a hilt which is being considered by paragraphs, a substitute 
may be moved to the first paragraph, with notice toat. if agreed to, 
motions will be made to strike out the remaining paragraphs. 

As I understand it. that is the parliamentary procedure and 
the practice of the House. That bas been done on several oc- 
casions in the last three or four years to my knowledge. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, that is exactly what I did 
originally. , 

Mr. MAPES. Without any reference to the merits of the 
bill proposed by the gentleman from Massachusetts. I think he 
is*entirety in order in offering it us n substitute at this place. 
He gave notice that if the substitute was adopted he would 
move to strike out the other paragraphs of the bill as they are 
reached. That seems to me to be the proper procedure. 3 

Mr. TOWNER. That has been done several times in the 
las: few years, notably in the case of the Philippine bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I believe T can 
solve the problem by saying that enough had been read to show 
that it was not germane, I think I can show the Chair in a 


second that it is not germane. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kentucky make 
the point of order now? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I make it now. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Iowa desire to 
be heard? 

z Mr. TOWNER. I do not want to interrupt the gentleman, 
ut—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I wilt ask the Chair to take 
the bill and follow me in the reading of the first section. 

Mr. TILSON. Will not the Chair dispose of the other matter 
first. because it is more important than either of the amend- 
ments? The Chair would do well to dispose of one question 
and then take up the other. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule, and if gentle- 
men have concluded their arguments. the Chair will rule; the 
Chair will first make the statement that he is not alarmed at 
the suggestion that his ruling may impair the orderly procedure 
of the House in the future. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
offered the first section of the bill which he sent to the desk as 
a substitute for the first section of the bill under consideration. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I offered the whole bill as a substitute, and 
then as a substitute fer the first section I offered the first sec- 
tion of my bill. and then gave notice that as each succeeding 
section was read I would move the substitution of sections of 
my bill. But I offered the bill as a whole as a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not understand the gentle- 
man as he now explains his purpose; but if he had, the ruling 
would have been the same. because the Chair does not believe 
that under the precedents of the House this is the proper and 
orderly way to get the substitute before the House. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, may I read a paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman briefly. 

Mr. DOWELL. On page 358 of the manual I read the fol- 
lowing: 

When it is proposed to off - 
graphs of a bul whieh is . vy paragra — See contents 
may be movel to the first ragraph, with notice that, If agreed to, 
motions will be made to strike out the remaining paragraphs. 

As I understand it that is the proposition of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. ‘TinkHax], to offer this as a sub- 
stitute for the first section and then give notice as provided by 
the anusi that he will move to strike out the other para- 
graphs. 

Mr. TINKHAM. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I understood the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TixKRHAMu]I to say that he 
offered the first section of his bill as a substitute for the first 
parrgraph of the pending bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. ‘That is what he did. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is exactly what he did, 
and then said that as the other pending sections of the bill 
were reached he would move to strike out those sections and 
substitute the corresponding sections of his own bill. but this 
was net in accord with the precedents. For the language on 
page 358 of the manual reads in this way: 

Wher. t oe substi e 
graphs 3 ng unn 22 shar ay be 1 poping 
graph, with notice that, if agreed to, motions will be made to strike 
out the g paragraphs. 

But the gentleman from Massachusetts did not “ offer a single 
substitute for all the paragraphs of the pending bill.” He 
offered to substitute the first paragraph of n new bill for the 
corresponding paragraph of the pending bill. Therefore the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Tixxnaul made his mo- 
tion in a way not In accordance with that precedent, and I 
think the ruling of the Chair was correct. ` 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I think the situation grows 
entirely out of a misunderstanding. The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. TinkHam] undoubtedly intended to offer his 
entire bill as a substitute for the pending bill, and he offered it 
at the proper time and place; but I think the Chair ts correct 
that the gentleman did not offer it exactly as he Intended, It 
seems to me that this matter can all be straightened ont by now 
allowing the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM] to 
offer his amendment as a substitute for the entire bill and have 
it read. I am sure there is no disposition on the part of anyone 
to take a technical advantage. The gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Jonsson] can meanwhile reserve his point of order. 

_Mr. TILSON. That would clear it up. 

Mr. MONDELL. And if the Chair will alow me, I will ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
Tixgiam] be allowed to present his bill now as after the read- 
ing of the first section, as a substitute fer the entire bill, to be 
reaa as such, the gentleman from Kentucky reserving all points 
of order, 
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The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Rucker). Before submitting the 
gentleman's request for unanimous consent, the Chair will again 
rule on the point of order which was made when the substitute 
was offered. The Chair does not believe the substitute was 
offered at the proper time. The Chair thinks the House is en- 
titled to know what is in the bill being considered by the House. 
and that the bill must be read before a substitute for the entire 
bill is in order. The Chair adheres to that ruling and now 
submits the request of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] for unanimous consent that the gentleman from Massa- 
ehusetts [Mr. TIF KHAM] be permitted to offer at this time his 
substitute for the entire bill and have the substitute read, all 
points of order being reserved to the substitute. Is there objec- 
tion to the request? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Reserving the right to object, 
certainly nobody ought to ask me to agree that a substitute 
which T contend is not germane shall be offered. I do not want 
it considered at all, and I am reserving the point of order that 
it is not germane. 

Mr. MONDELL. The question whether the amendment is 
germane can not be determined until the amendment shall have 
been read. The gentleman from Kentucky personally may have 
read it privately, of course. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wyoming? 

Mr. BORLAND. Reserving the right to object, I call the at- 
tention of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MonpELL] to the 
fact that it can not be read until it is properly offered and 
until it is in order under the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask unanimous consent, then, that it may 
be offered. 

Mr. BORLAND. Then the gentleman admits that it can not 
be read, of course, until it is offered in the proper time and in 
the proper way. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Reserving the right to object, 
T have no objection to the proposed substitute being read for 
information only, if that will serve any purpose. Otherwise I 
shall object. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman reserves all points of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; I think I have got all 
points of order pretty well reserved. 

Mr. MONDELL. ‘The point of order that it is not germane 
or not offered at the proper place? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I shall be com- 
pelled to object to anything except that the substitute be read 
for information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman objects. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 2. That, in addition to other taxes imposed by law, there is 
hereby levied and shall be assessed, collected, and paid to the District 
of Columbia an annual tax of 100 per cent upon so much of the income 
Yrom real estate of every person, whether resident or nonresident of 
said District, received since December 31, 1916, as exceeds the deduc- 
tions herein allowed. For the purpose of ascertaining the amount of 
income subject to said tax, there shall be deducted from the gross 
income reported as herein provided so much thereof as equals the 
average amount charged for the use and occupancy of the same prop- 
erty for the same or a corresponding number of days, weeks, months, 
year, or 18 months, or for any part of any of such of time, in, 
of, or during the 18 months immediately preceding 8 30, 1910. 
plus 10 per cent thereof additional except in cases where the property 
was rented or leased “ furnished“ during the period before September 
80, 1916, entering into the computation, aud is rented “ unfurnished ” 
during the taxable A ieee in which cases the said additional deduction 
shall not be allowed. 

If no such income was charged or received during said period of 18 
months, then the deduction from such gross income shall be an amount 
equal to 10 per cent of the value of the property producing the income, 
. if any, as determined by the assessor of the District 
of Columbia. 

In cases where the property was rented “ unfurnished " for the period 
before September 80, 1916, used in the said computation, and is rented 
„ furnished“ during the taxable period, then the additional deduction 
from such gross income shal] be increased to 15 per cent. 

If the real estate producing the income has been materially im 
since September 30, 1916, there shall be an additional deduction from 
such gross income of an amount equal to 10 per cent of the actual cost 
of such improvements: Provided, That no such deduction shall be 
allowed for the cost of repairs made necessary or desirable by the ordi- 
nary wear and tear of rented or leased property. 

No other exemption or deduction from such gross income shall be 
allowed. It is the intent and purpose of this act to tax at the rate 
herein fixed so much of every income from real estate as exceeds the 
deductions-specifically authorized by this section. 


Mr MAPES rose and was recognized by the Chairman, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I wish to suggest to the gentle- 
man from Michigan that the committee amendment be voted 
on before he offers his amendment. 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. On page 2, line 13. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

Page 2, line 18, after the word “received,” strike out the word 
„since and insert the words “from and after.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mapes: Page 2, lines 13 and 14, after the 
word “after,” strike out the words December 31, 1916,“ and insert 
“April 1, 1918.“ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan desire 
recognition at this time? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky, chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, in connection 
with this amendment I wish to say that I shall neither advo- 
cate its adoption nor shall I object to it. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr, Mares] is just as much opposed to profiteering 
in the District of Columbia or elsewhere as I am. His amend- 
ment is prompted by no motive except to further the passage of 
the bill, For that reason I am not going to interpose any 
objection to the adoption of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BORLAND. I rise to oppose the amendment. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, if there is any opposition to it, 
I should like to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan will be 
recognized first. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman and members of the coiamittee, 
it seems to me that this amendment, if adopted, would do 
away with a great deal of the objection to the bill. It would 
do away with all the retroactive features of the bill and would 
leave for the judgment of the committee the single question 
of what is a proper rent to be charged for the property within 
the District of Columbia. The bill allows an increase of 10 
per cent over a ccrtain prewar period. If this amendment 
should be adopted, the bill would become effective, or the 
rentals fixed by the bill would become effective April 1 of 
this year. That would give everybody notice, and it would 
not penalize anybody. It would put down the rent to the-place 
which the committee thinks is a reasonable and proper place. 
It seems to me in all fairness that the amendment ought to be 
adopted. It would also do away with the objection on the part 
of the owners of real estate that the bill places a lien on the 
real estate of the owner for the profiteering of the tenant. The 
landlords can take care of the future in their leases. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I will. i 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman's amendment fixes the date of 
April 1, 1918, but does it hark back to another portion of the 
bill? Will it mean advance in rent from 1918 or hark back to 
rents as they were in 1916? I am speaking about the increase. 

Mr. MAPES. If í understand the gentleman’s question, my 
answer is that the bill, if my amendment is adopted. would give 
the owner of the property the right to charge 10 per cent more 
than he charged during the prewar period, but it would not 
penalize him for what he received before the passage of 
the biil. 

Mr. CANNON, That answers my question. 

Mr. MAPES. A great many owners of real estate have rented 
their places in good faith. Whenever we have passed price- 
fixing legislation heretofore we have not attempted to make it 
retroactive, We have fixed the price of wheat; we have passed 
a bill authorizing the fixing of the price of coal and the price 
of sugar. We did not attempt to make that legislation retro- 
active. I think, Mr. Chairman, that my amendment should be 
adopted. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman let me ask him a 
question? 

Mr. MAPES Certainly. 

Mr. BORLAND. Suppose that after December 31, 1916. and 
prior to April 1, 1918, the owner of real estate in the District 
of Columbia has made a lease of two, three, or five years, at 
a rental price higher than the prewar period What would 
be the effect of the gentleman’s amendment on the terms of 
that lease? 

Mr. MAPES. In a subsequent section of the bill, section 6, 
provision is made for leases made before October 1, 1916. 
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Mr. BORLAND. Yes; before October 1, 1916; but I am ask- 
ing about December 31. 1917, and subsequent to 1916, the period 
at which you fix the date in the original bill. Suppose a 
man made a lease yesterday for three years, at a higher rate 
than the prewar period, what would be the effect of your 
amendment? Could you take any part of his property without 
due process of law? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Section 5 deals with that proposition. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman's question would apply to the 
bill in its original form as well as with the amendment. After 
the Isc of April of this year, if the amendment which I pro- 
pose is adopted, the owners of real estate will only be allowed 
to collect 10 per cent more than they charged during the pre- 
war period. 

Mr. BORLAND. Let us see about section 5. That is not the 
tax Inspection; it says that all contracts in excess of a certain 
rate are declared to be against public policy and void. I take 
It the construction of that would be that it applied to the future, 
and that no court would put an ex post facto construction on it. 

Mr. MAPES. The language of the bill does not attempt to do 
that. I did not make reference to that section in answer to the 
gentleman's question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If the gentleman from Missouri 
will yield, I will suggest that the constitutional provision relat- 
ing to ex post facto laws relates only to criminal matters. 

Mr. BORLAND. Of course; but to take property that has 
already been acquired without due process of law is unconsti- 
tutional. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. There is a provision of the Con- 
stitution which, of eourse, the gentleman is thoroughly familiar 
with, that no State can enact any law impairing the obligation 
of contracts; but, of course, that does not apply to the District. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I have 
any strenuous opposition to the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. It simply makes the bill prospective 
instead of retrospective. My idea was that the whole consti- 
tutionality of the bill depends on the taxing power, the right to 
take property in the form of income tax, If the bill does not 
rest on that it would be difficult to say upon what principle it 
does rest. If it rests upon the taxing power, the question of 
retrospective operations is not so important as it would be upon 
any other constitutional power. I do not assume, because I have 
not studied the question, whether the tax theory is well grounded 
or not; I am going to leave that to the decision of other gentle- 
men who have examined it carefully. That is what I under- 
stand is the basis of the bill. If that is the basis of the bill and 
it be sound, the retrospective operation of the bill has nothing 
to do with it. 

What is the practical effect of it? The practical effect is to 
leave out the period in which the greatest profiteering has been 
done. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND, Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. If the bill is founded on the basis that the 
gentleman suggests, will he tell me upon what basis you could 
sustain the provision in section 5, which will entitle a. person 
who pays an excess to recover it? The taxing power can not be 
exercised by the Government in favor of individuals, but only 
in favor of the Government itself. 

Mr. BORLAND. I am going to refer the gentleman to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. That section it appears to me to 
relate to the contract between the parties. 

Here is what I want to call attention to in this connection, 
The greatest profiteering was done after the ist of April, 1917. 
It was the war period. We brought these people here. We 
brought 30,000 employees here for the Government, and we 
brought fully as many more for the independent activities— 
these war committees, 

Mr. MAPES. Of course, the gentleman does not contend that 
profiteering would not continue unless we take some action, and 
that we are bringing, according to the estimates, 20,000 addi- 
tional employees this year into the District. 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. Unfortunately it will continue unless 
some action is taken, and I am going to vote for the bill in the 
hope that it will accomplish the result. We ought not to have 
brought so many people here. That is perfectly manifest to my 
mind. I think we are doing a great injustice to the people 
themselves. and we are doing a great injustice to the taxpayers 
of the country in bringing a whole lot of people here, 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. In just a minute. 

Mr. KEARNS. I would like the gentleman to suggest a plan 
of climinating the bringing of so many people here. 
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Mr. BORLAND. I am going to suggest that if we would 
make the employees that we already have work a full day’s 
work that. would tend to do it, and on that I hope I have the 
concurrence of the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. KEARNS. That is the answer I wanted to get. 

Mr. BORLAND. Then I am happy to belleve that the gen- 
tleman will vote for that remedy. If we make these clerks here 
work a full day’s work, we would bring fewer of them here, 
and if we brought fewer of them here there would be less 
opportunity for these real estate owners to gouge them and to 
gouge us, and to gouge the business men who come here to con- 
sult these subcommittees of the Council of National Defense, 
and to gouge everybody else who has to do business in Wash- 
ington. We ought to reduce the congestion in Washington as 
much as we can. This is only one phase. We ought not to 
bring people here to work seven hours a day, and we ought 
not to permit those who are here in the Government employ to 
work only seven hours a day. As long as we have anyone 
here working seven hours a day, we ought not to go out into 
the country and hire any more to come here to Washington to 
work for seven hours a day or any other kind of a day. We 
ought to use those that we have here to a reasonable business 
efficiency. ‘There is not the slightest danger that Uncle Sam 
is going to use them to an unreasonable amount of efficiency. 
Nobody ever heard of Uncle Sam getting the best of any prop- 
osition. He never does. Lots of gentlemen seem to fear, even 
on the floor of this House, that Uncle Sam is going to get the 
best of some proposition. ' 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BORLAND. No one need fear that Uncle Sam is going to 
get the best of it, that he is going to get any more work than 
is coming to him, or that he is going to get the long end of any 
bargain. In fact, it is our duty to see to it that he gets ns near 
a square deal as possible, but we can not always do that. My 
experience is that we never can assure the Government of an 
absolutely square deal in-its dealings with individuals, and I 
know that we have never been able to get Uncle Sam a square 
deal in regard to his dealings with Washington people. 

Here is another item to which I wish to direct attention, 
The more people we bring here to do a given amount of work the 
more housing we must provide for them for their work; that is, 
office housing. We are confronted with that situation, and they 
are now renting all kinds of buildings here at all kinds of prices 
for these temporary offices that we must have. We are com- 
pelled to build a large amount of temporary structures in the 
District to house these clerks, What for? To do the Govern- 
ment's business in an exceptionally short day’s work and allow 
the buildings to be empty the rest of the time. You have to 
heat and light them and do all that sort of thing. There is one 
of the places where I think we can bring about a reduction of 
the congestion in Washington—require a fair day’s work. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Howarp] has suggested that the best way to solve the rent 
problem and to prevent high prices and profiteering is to reduce 
the demand for houses and rooms, 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp], under his 
favorite topic, the eight-hour law, has suggested a remedy by 
increasing the day to eight hours and thereby lessening the 
number of employees. 

I suggest in all seriousness that the best method of solving the 
rent problem in Washington is to arrange that the employees of 
the Government may find homes in the city of Baltimore. This 
can be accomplished by having a train or trains provided by the 
Director of Railways to run at the proper time from Washington 
to Baltimore and from Baltimore to Washington, so that the 
employees might be brought to their work in the morning in time 
and returned to their homes in the evening at the proper time. 

By doing this they can go from Baltimore to Washington by 
the train service just as quickly as they can come from the out- 
lying sections of Washington by the trolley service. it will re- 
lieve the congestion in Washington, will distribute the oroployees 
in another city, and the rent problem will solve itself by lessen- 
ing the demand for rooms and houses. F 

The fare on the railroads will be $16.69 per month, including 
the war tax, and on the electric railroad $12.96 per month. in- 
cluding the war tax. The latter road, however, takes halt an 
hour longer to reach Washington. : 

The living expense in the city of Baltimore is at least from 
10 to 15 per cent cheaper than it is in the city of Washington 
and lots of homes and rooms are equally that much lower. 
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Baltimore provides, perhaps, the best living, or at least as good 
a living, as any city in the Union. 

Our city has continued its great market system, by which the 
retail markets are used by the population instead of calling up 
by telephone and ordering from some store at a high rate. The 
farmers bring their produce to the market and sell to the con- 
sumer direct. The butchers slaughter much of their meat and 
offer it in these large markets. And so it is with all the other 
necessaries of life. You are not only able to secure your selec- 
tion, but you are able to get it much cheaper by reason of the 
competition among all classes of market people. The truth is 
one can not only save their railroad fare but considerable more. 

In fact, I am quite sure that a family would save far in excess 
of the railroad fare by dealing with these open markets in the 
city. ' $ 

We have a great many homes where they would take in Govern- 
ment employees as members of the family, providing them good 
accommodations and all the comforts of home. Our hotels are 
not as expensive, but are just as luxurious and good as those of 
any city in the Union. In fact, we have just opened a new hotel 
which is second to but few in the land. 

We have a city of 700,000 and can take care of all the excess 
employees from the city of Washington. You talk about spend- 
ing fifty to one hundred millions of dollars to build homes in 
the city of Washington for these thousands of employees who 
are yet to come. Yet, gentlemen, you could operate a splendid 
train from Baltimore to Washington and back again, furnishing 
absolutely free transportation, and save money, rather than 
make this great expenditure for buildings. 

These are Government employees and the railroads are now 
operated under Government control. Why not operate the train 
or trains at cost for these employees, taking them back and 
forth to the Monumental City? 

I offer you this proposition in all seriousness as a certain 
method of reducing prices and profiteering in this city. I offer 
it as the answer to the high cost of living in Washington. I 
challenge any city in the country to produce cheaper market 
facilities and better housing facilities than the city of Baltimore. 

Farther, its vast farming sections furnish us with fresh vege- 
tables and other farm products. From the great Chesapeake 
we precure oysters, fish, and crabs. the best in this land—and 
all this within 45 minutes of the Capital City of the country. 

This would not only be a great benefit to our metropolis, but it 
would be a great benefit to the Government at large and to the 
city of Washington; in fact, it would save the expense of build- 
ing homes, which must necessarily come unless some method 
such as this is adopted. 

Baltimore is one of the best-policed cities in the land. It has 
a school system second to none in this country. I say this be- 
cause I know many cities in our land have splendid school 
systems. It has great publie libraries, circulating libraries, 
moving-picture theaters, great theaters; in fact, everything 
which a great metropolis of 700,000 souls will need. 

The truth is Washington and Baltimore have never joined 
hands in business or population as they should. They should 
be closer in business and social matters. They are practically 
one in that villages extend almost from one city to the other. 

There is a magnificent highway provided by the State of Mary- 
land by which a fast-moving automobile can make the trip from 
one city to the other in 1 hour and 30 minutes. What we 
want is a closer alliance between these two great cities—one 
helping the other in business and the other in population and 
housing facilities. 

I make this suggestion because I do not think there is any 
doubt but that it can be adopted by the Government and save 
from fifty to one hundred millions of dollars. I believe the 
people in Baltimore will be well satisfied and that the Govern- 
ment employees will live better than they could anywhere else. 


The sole question which needs to be solved is the question of 


railroad transportation. If the Government will guarantee a 
train or trains at the required hours it will be just as con- 
venient and just as well to live in Baltimore and do business as 
it is to live in Washington. 

We have to-day several hundred commuters who make the 
trip from Baltimore to Washington. They take their morning 
paper when they leave Baltimore or their cigar as the case may 
be, and by the time the cigar or paper is finished, they are 
pulling in at Union Station, Washington. Every man reads. or 


should read, a morning paper, and should read It before he goes 
to business. He should not, as I have seen many Government 
clerks, read it during office hours. The commuter will find the 
time during his ride from Baltimore to Washington to do this. 
He vill enter his office better informed after the pleasant jour- 
ney and thoroughly equipped to do work. 


I know three gentlemen who conduct one of the largest busi- 
ness interests in Washington who have commuted for the last 
25 years, and they say that they propose to do so as long as they 
live or continue to do business. 

I do hope that this suggestion will not fall upon idle ears, but 
that it may bear fruit and many more Government employees 
find a comfortable, cheap, and convenient home in our great - 
metropolis. 

Mr. BORLAND rose. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Oh, let me finish first. 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not want to break in on the gentleman's 
argument. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I promised to yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. BORLAND. I was just going to ask my friend from 
Maryland whether he believed it was wise to tax the people of 
the United States to build housing facilities in the.city of Wash- 
ington for these congested employees? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. There is not the slightest necessity of 
building any houses in the city of Washington if you will give 
the trains to Baltimore which will put the people here as 
gules as you would from the outskirts of the city of Wash- 
ngton, 

Mr. BORLAND. If the gentleman had the National Capital 
in the city of Baltimore I take it his enterprising citizens would 
take care of all the people who would want to come there? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. We would endeavor to do so, and we 
would make a strong struggle in that direction. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman just state the amount of 
car fare between this city and Baltimore, so as to make his 
statement complete? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The monthly ticket is $16.69, including 
the tax. That is on the railroad. On the electric line it is 
$12.96, including war tax. 

Mr. LITTLE. Twelve dollars and ninety-six cents a month? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. A month. It is about 50 cents a round 
ep. on the railroad and slightly over 40 cents on the electric 
road. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I will. i 

Mr. MADDEN. I suppose everybody would live in the depot 
after they got to Baltimore; they would have no car fare to 


. Oh, I am not saying they would not have 
to pay car fare if they lived far enough out, but if they lived 
close to the center of the city they would not. as the electric 
line runs to the center of the city; besides, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad stops at two places in the residential sections, and 
the Baltimore & Ohio runs to Mount Royal Station, right in 
the center of the residences. Mr. Chairman. I say the Gov- 
ernment need not go to the expenditure of great sums of money 
to build buildings. They can establish this train system, and 
have people coming from Baltimore here—coming from a city 
where they can get a good living and will not be so crowded and 
so many contained in one section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the motion to amend offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Before the Clerk begins to 
read I wish to ask the gentleman from Michigan if he has 
another amendment to offer. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Kentucky 
has suggested an amendment—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Which I think will do very 
well to go along with the amendment just adopted. offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan. I suggest that it be read for 
information at least. 

Mr. MAPES. I have not had a chance to compare it care- 
fully, but T will send it up. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Or I will offer the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan offer 
the amendment? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes; I offer the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out the words “eighteen months” wherever they appear in 
section 2 and insert in lieu thereof twelve months.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Will whoever has the floor permit a ques- 
tion? Does the gentleman wish to substitute “12 months 

Mr, MAPES. Where is that? 

Mr, STAFFORD (continuing). Twelve months ”—when in 
line 20 you have the word “year” preceding “18 months.“ It 
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is virtually the same. Is it necessary to insert “12 months” 
when you have the word “year” preceding the “18 months"? 
I direct the attention of the chairman of the committee to line 
20, page 2. The present phraseology is “ number of days, weeks, 
months, year, or 18 months.” The amendment proposed strikes 
out “18” and inserts “12” months. That is a mere dupli- 
cation, I would suggest striking out “18 months” and insert- 
ing the word“ or“ before the word“ year.” 

Mr. MAPES. I think the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask that the amendment submitted by 
the gentleman from Michigan may be modified as suggested. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent for the modification of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan. Will the gentleman suggest the 
modification? 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, with the consent of the commit- 
tee, I withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman with- 
draws the amendment offered. . 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer 
the following amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all of lines 5 to 10, inclusive, page 3, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Tf no such income was charged or received during such period 
of 18 months, then the deduction from such gross income of each 
taxable year shall be an amount equal to 10 per cent of the value 
of the property, including furniture, if any, producing the income 
as determined by the assessor of the District of Columbia for the 
. of this act and at the same rate for any greater or less 
period of time: Provided, however, That in cases of such last-named 
property where the landlord furnishes heat, light, or elevator service 
an additional deduction of an amount equal to the actual cost to the 
seniors hi the heat, light, and elevator service so furnished shall be 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire of 
the chairman of the committee on what is predicated the 
period of 18 months which runs through the bill. Why was 
that specific period determined in addition to days, weeks, 
months, or a year? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. When the language “daily, 
weekly, monthly, or yearly” is used it is used to bring in the 
hotels that lease their rooms for only a day, or other people 
who lease for a short term, say, a week. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I conclude that the gentleman did not 
grasp the purpose of my query. I am trying to ascertain what 
is the reason for specifying 18 months as a period in addition 
to “years, months, weeks, and days”? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. As I said, the retroactive part 
of it originally reached back 18 months, as compared with 18 
months of previous time, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Having stricken the retroactive part of it 
out, by the adoption of the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Mapes], is the 18-months' period any 
longer applicable? : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I have been advising all the 
forenoon with the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mares] about 
it, and he is still of the opinion that it is not necessary to change 
that. But I prefer that the gentleman speak for himself. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman yield? I think I have 
an idea that that 18 months period was put in for this reason: 
In most of the cities the rental year ends on the ist day of 
April. If you take April 1 to October, the end of the year in 
the District of Columbia, would be six months. So, if you are 
calculating a lease, as I happened to be when I came here, the 
ending of the lease in Pennsylvania being April 1 and the end 
of the year in the District of Columbia being October 1, six 
months later, I wanted to rent an apartment for that length of 
time—18 months. And that probably explains the attitude 
that was taken here in fixing the unusual period of time of 18 
months in addition to the annual period that is generally fixed 
in leases, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That is hardly the idea. The 
bill as originally drafted levied a retroactive tax upon the next 
preceding 18 months, and compared it to the 18 months previous 
to that, for the prewar period. But the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has gone over this thoroughly; in fact, he and L have been 
going over it for the last two wecks, and I have yielded to his 
judgment in the matter. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 2 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
to explain this 18-month period. 8 

Mr. MAPES. My idea is that the 18 months part of this 
section only determines the basis for the rent to be charged and 
fixes the amount to be charged prior to September 30, 1916, 
and giving the class of property within the District after this 


bill goes into effect the right to charge in addition 10 per cent 
of that amount after April 1. And that is the only purpose of 
the section now, and it does not seem to me to make any differ- 
ence whether it is 18 months or a year. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Just as I have said, I have de- 
ferred in this particular matter to the judgment of the gentle- 
man from Michigan. His amendment effected that, and I have 
left everything affecting it to his judgment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. May I ask a question of the gentleman from 
Kentucky for information? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If it relates to that question, 
I would prefer that it be asked of the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Marrs]. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I think it does not. It is as to the construc- 
tion of the language in the bill. 

me JOHNSON of Kentucky: Where is the gentleman reading 
now 

Mr. CRAMTON. On page 8, the provision that a deduction—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Where on page 3? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Lines 11 to 16. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. We have not reached that yet? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then I will wait. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH] 
is recognized. 

Mr. FRENCH. Will the gentleman yield just a moment, to 
have him explain whether or not the amendment he has offered 
changes the language of the section to which it has been of- 
fered so as to provide any greater income for furniture in a 
house that may be rented than 10 per cent? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. There are two purposes sought 
in that amendment that I have just offered. One is that instead 
of making a deduction of 10 per cent, making it at the rate of 
10 per cent. And then the other is where service goes with an 
apartment or room it is to allow compensation for that at the 
actual cost of the service. 5 

Mr. FRENCH. Then I would like five minutes in my own 
right in order to speak on that subject briefly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho is recognized. 

Mr. FRENCH. It seems to me we ought to provide that a 
larger amount than 10 per cent be exempted for the house- 
holder on furniture. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say to the gentleman that 
there is a provision at another place in the bill that where a 
house is rented furnished 17 per cent is allowed. 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; I am aware of that. That occurs in the 
following section. But here is a condition that is not met by the 
following section: This condition is met, as is indicated in the 
first line, by saying that if no income was charged during the 
period of 18 months, then the householder upon leasing may still 
only charge 10 per cent of the value of the property plus 10 per 
cent for the furniture. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. This relates solely to new prop- 
erty. 

Mr. FRENCH. Let me call attention to this feature: It seems 
to me you discourage the householder from furnishing a house 
for renting purposes or renting a house furnished. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I admit it does discourage the 
householder from renting unless he be willing to rent at exor- 
bitant prices. 

Mr. FRENCH. Now, let us see. I think 10 per cent is not 
what the householder is entitled to have on his furniture, and 
I have no brief for the householder, either. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Is the gentleman now discuss- 
ing the language of that bill or the amendment I have offered? 

Mr. FRENCH. I understand the language in the amendment 
does not modify the language in the bill in that regard, and what 
I want to do is to ask the attention of the committee to my idea 
that 10 per cent Is altogether too low. Here comes a man to 
Washington to work in a department. Suppose just his wife 
is with him. Probably three or four rooms would accommodate 
them, He goes to the householder, and the householder says, “I 
will rent you the three rooms here unfurnished for $30 or $40 or 
$50 a month”; but the employee says, “I do not know how long 
I am to be here. It may be six months; it may bea year. What 
will you charge me if you furnish it?” The householder will 
probably furnish the rooms suitably to the prospective tenant 
for $600. He may have the furniture or may need to buy it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. In a moment. He says, “Under the law, 
then, I will be permitted to rent a furnished apartment at the 
price I quoted to you plus 10 per cent of the cost of the furni- 
ture during the year, which is $60,” which, stretched over a 
period of 12 months, means $5 additional per month. In other 
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words, he would rent the apartment furnished -for $5 a month 
more than the rate at which he would rent it unfurnished, and 
we know that no householder would think of furnishing a 
house and renting it on that basis. 

Now I will yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Is not the gentleman proceed- 
ing on the notion that there is no consideration beyond a 
pecuniary one? Should not the householder here take into 
consideration the fact that he must do his part toward housing 
here? 

Mr. FRENCH, Yes; I have taken that into consideration, 
and I think that probably the householders ought to be abso- 
lutely generous in that regard. And let me call attention to 
this fact, that if the gentleman will go to a furniture store in 
this city that makes a practice of renting furniture for a few 
months and then taking it back, he will find that it is expected 
that that furniture will be absolutely paid for within a period 
of two years; and the householder should not be expected, it 
seems to me, to rent that furniture for such an amount as 
would not pay him for the furniture itself until after a period 
of 10 years, and that is what is required under the terms of 
this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The trouble is that they are 
now renting furnished rooms on the basis that the furniture is 
paid for in about 10 days. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? ‘ i 

Mr. FRENCH. Let me finish this, and then I will yield. I 
think there is no question but that the prices are exorbitant, 
and they should be cut down in many instances. But let me 
follow the illustration that I took up a moment ago, of the 
householder who proposed to rent an apartment at $40 a month 
and agreed to put $600 worth of furniture into it. Under this 
bill he could ask only $45 for the furnished house. 

Now, under my amendment, instead of asking $45 a month, he 
could state to the prospective tenant, “I will rent it to you for 
$65 a month.” That would give him 50 per cent during the 
year on. his furniture, to bring the rent up to $65 a month, and 
I am convinced that there is not an émployee who would come 
here under the circumstances who would not be glad to rent a 
furnished apartment on that basis, rather than rent it unfur- 
nished and buy the furniture and furnish it. It seems to me 
we ought to raise the percentage on the furniture up to 40 or 
50 per cent of what the householder would need to pay to fur- 
nish the house, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Has the gentleman had any ex- 
perience in renting what they call one of these furnished houses 
in the District? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Idaho has 
expired. 

Mr, FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to proceed for five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRENCH. I have had precisely that experience, and T 
would say that I have rented furniture at a rental that paid for 
it entirely and donated it back again to my householder at the 
time I was through with the rental period, 

Now, I think we ought not to permit that, but there is a place 
somewhere between that and the terms of the present bill 
where we should draw the line. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I had some personal experience in 
that matter myself, and I have talked with other Members who 
have had the same experience, and almost universally, I think, 
this to be true, that in rented houses that are rented furnished 
the furniture in them is very insufficient and poor, and usually 
there is a large additional charge for furniture that you would 
not use in your house at home but which you are compelled to 
use here, and on account of the fact that the house is rented 
furnished you must pay a big price for it. 

It seems to me that if this is discouraging to the renting of 
furnished houses it would be a good thing for Members and 
other people who have to live here on their official business. 

Mr. CARY, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for just 
a moment? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. CARY. I understand that secondhand furniture stores 
here are doing a great business since the war began and are 
loading up houses with secondhand furniture. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. I could rent a common, 
ordinary house for $100 a month unfurnished and for $125 
furnished, and I could buy all the furniture in the house for 
$150 or $200. That is not a limited experience. It is the 
experience that everybody has had. 3 


Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 


Mr. FRENCH. Would not the assessor determine that, and 
then the householder could charge for the whole of a year only 
$15 or $20, which would be a dollar and a quarter to a dollar 
and seventy cents a month for that house furnished over what 
he could rent it for unfurnished? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I think so. I agree with the gen- 
tleman in the idea that it would discourage the renting of 
furnished houses, 

Mr. FRENCH. I may say that if the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to discourage the renting of furnished houses, I think 
it will accomplish that purpose; but it seems to me that a lot 
of people coming here do not care to rent unfurnished houses 
and then furnish them themselves. They would be glad to pay 
more than 50 per cent for the use of the furniture during the 
time they were occupying the house. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. TREADWAY, Mr. Chairman, it strikes me that the 
whole question was very ably put this morning by the gentleman 
from Georgia, who referred to the question of supply and de- 
mand, These prices, even if they are taken as being high, are- 
the result of the demand for property to-day in the District. I 
do not think the committee or the distinguished chairman of 
this committee have taken into consideration the hundreds of 
idle houses and apartments that have stood here for years at 
a loss to the owners. There has been no move to reimburse those 
owners for the losses they sustained year after year on account 
of their property standing idle. 

I was told of an illustration only a few moments ago in the 
case of one of the leading hotels. A clerk there stated that 
in spite of the employees they were obliged o have for the up- 
keep of the house during a summer period there never was a 
time for months during the summer when there were to exceed 
10 or 15 guests in that hotel, one of the very houses, probably, 
of which complaint is at the present time being made. 

No move has been made to reimburse people for the losses 
they have sustained here for years in the matter of idle prop- 
erty, whether hotels or apartment houses. But now, because 
of a peculiar condition existing here in Washington, and the 
requirements of so many thousands coming to the place, in- 
creasing the demand, because there happen to be isolated cases 
of extortion, we are asked to pass this legislation. The chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. Jotnson of Kentucky] could not 
refute the statement, except to say that he did not believe it, 
as to the percentage of increase that is taking place. I think 
we as Members are selfish. The existing condition has occa- 
sioned us a little extra expense, and we are asked to vote to 
inflict something on the whole District and the District owner- 
ship of properiy simply because we have ourselves been the 
victims of an occasional isolated case, such as the chairman of 
the committee has referred to. 

Mr. FOSTER. Now that there is such a great demand for 
rooms in the District of Columbia, from people who have come 
in here, does the gentleman think that these property holders 
ought now to be permitted to charge such exorbitant prices as 
to make the back profits that they might have needed years ago? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I realize that there is much merit in 
the idea the gentleman presents. But why pick out real estate? 
Did not the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] state the case 
exactly as it was this morning when he suggested to the com- 
mittee that the same thing should apply to a man’s shoes or to 
a suit of clothes? You can not buy a suit of clothes to-day 
within 25 or 40 per cent of the price you could have bought 
it for two years ago. Why do we pick out real estate and 
constructed houses and rented apartments for this particular 
sort of an attack? If I may be allowed to say it, I think it 
is very largely not to protect these outside people who are 
coming here, but because a few of us may have happened to 
have been caught by these people who rent rooms, 

Mr. FOSTER. Does the gentleman think that because we 
have not regulated the price of every commodity in the District, 
for that reason we ought not to regulate the exorbitant prices 
that these people are charging now? 

Mr. TREAD WAX. I will ask the gentleman if $12 for a 
pair of shoes that a few months ago could have been bought 
for $4 is not a much greater percentage of increase of price 
than the increase in the rental of any property that he can 
refer to here in the city? 

Mr. FOSTER. I think it would be an outrage to charge that. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The chairman of the committee used that 
as an illustration this morning. 

Mr. FOSTER, I will ask the gentleman, why not stop this 
particular thing? If we can not stop it all, for the Lord’s sake 
let us stop a little of it. 
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Mr. TREADWAY. Because I do not think it is fair to pick 
out the real estate situation as an illustration of a condition 
existing probably everywhere and through all lines of com- 
modities in the District, and existing likewise throughout the 
country. 

The District of Columbia is not alone in this matter; Just be- 
cause we have the power that is no reason why we ought to 
exercise it. 

Mr. FOSTER. Would the gentleman have us regulate the 
price of shoes? 

Mr. TREADWAY. We are going beyond our depth when we 
attempt that, and we are beyond our depth when we try to 
regulate the price of real estate in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CARY. The gentleman's argument is a good one, but the 
people coming here from outside the District do not have to 
buy their shoes here, but they have got to live here. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Is it not a fact that outside of the sol- 
diers who are compelled to come here, most of whom live in 
the camps, everyone else who comes here does so voluntarily? 
Nobody is commandeered to come to Washington, but they come 
voluntarily. We as Members of Congress come here voluntarily, 
and we ask the privilege of coming. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I wanted to refer partienlariy. to the 
percentage of increase for furnished apartments, It is true, as 
the gentleman from Illinois said, that if a place is put up to 
rent furnished it undoubtedly is furnished cheaply, but if by 
reason of circumstances some one has a satisfactory apartment 
or a satisfactory house to rent, and can secure a proper tenant 
for it, an allowance of 10 per cent depreciation of the assessed 
value of the furnishings simply means that for any ordinarily 
good apartment or house the owner would rather close it up than 
take that 10 per cent depreciation. You can not rent furnished 
property at a depreciation of 10 per cent and break even on it. It 
is absurd. So, also, I think that the suggestion to include hotels 
in this bit! and put them on a percentage basis is a ridiculous 
one. The gentleman from Kentucky says he is going to allow 
them to charge for their waiters and bell boys and chamber- 
maids the exact cost of that service. Why, I never heard a 
more absurd proposition than that in the world. There is no 
use in debating or arguing such a statement as that as applied 
to hotels. If the gentleman wants to debate the merits of that 
sort of a proposition, I would be very glad to do it, but I do 
not think we ought to take the time on any such foolish propo- 
sition as that, because anybody with any sense at all and any 
experience in hotel living knows that simply to add the actual 
cost of service to the rental price is ridiculous on the face of it. 
If I understand the gentleman’s amendment aright—I hope I 
am wrong in the phraseology of it, but if I am right in it—it 
is about as ridiculous a proposition as could be brought before 
the House. 

Therefore it seems to me that the whole spirit of this kind of 
legislation, from start to finish, is wrong. Not one of these peo- 
ple the gentleman is so anxious to protect is forced to come 
here to Washington. All of them are coming here in an effort 
to better their condition, and nine times out of ten they could 
not do it under normal conditions. In my experience here, 
when young men or young women have written to me about 
Government positions I have always advised them not to take 
Government positions. It is the poorest kind of employment a 
young man or a young woman can have. I hope the example 
that is before them now of this increased cost of living in 
Washington will be of sufficient value to stop this tremendous 
influx of people. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. But the various departments 
telegraph these men and ask them to come on—that they must 
have them. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is true; but they are not com- 
mandeered. They are coming more from a spirit of patriotism. 
and nine-tenths because they think they can better conditions, 
and when they get here they find that they are mistaken. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. All these people that come 
here must have houses to live in; they can not live in tents. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I assume that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky refers to this section 
of the bill which imposes 100 per cent in addition to the ordi- 
nary taxes, in case the income from the property is such as to 
justify it, and allews a deduction of 10 per cent from that 100 
per cent additional taxes on property which had not been occu- 
pied for a stated period. That leads to the conclusion that 10 
per cent gross income is all that can be allowed on rented 
property. 


I believe it would be a great mistake to limit the gross in- 
come to 10 per cent. Ten per cent of the gross income would 
be absorbed in the payment of the taxes, which would amount 
to 13 per cent of the value of the property. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. One per cent here. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I want to ask the gentleman as to the 
determination of this valuation. Does this mean the present 
tax valuation or does it mean that the assessor of the District 
of Columbia will in each case, when appealed to, determine the 
value of the property? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will answer that question, 
with the permission of the gentleman from linois. 

Mr. MADDEN. Very well. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The latter part of his question 
is the proper basis. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is, that the present list of tax 
valuations has nothing to do it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Nothing to do with it. 

Mr. MADDEN, The gentleman from Kentucky corrects me 
and says 1 per cent, That would leave 9 per cent. Four per 
cent for depreciation or repairs would be added to that. If 
you take off in the shape of depreciation, the average experi- 
ence is 4 per cent; but if you really charge the actual cost, 
then it frequently ‘amounts to 20 per cent—sometimes to 100 
per cent of the revenue, not the value. Then there must be a 
certain period when property is idle, and during those periods 
the taxing and the depreciation goes on. I am not sure whether 
I am right in concluding that the period of idleness amounts to 
about 23 or 3 per cent, but, say, 8 per cent; 4 per cent for de- 
preciation, 1 per cent for taxes, and there is 2 per cent left as 
income to the owner. 

There are special assessments levied against the property for 
sidewalks, for sewers, and now, I think, for a part of the paving, 
which is not classed as ordinary taxation, This undoubtedly 
would amount to the other 2 per cent of income. Now, it is 
not fair to suppose that people who have property here are 
willing to have it occupied by strangers without income. T 
think excessive charges have been made in the District, and in 
so far as we can remedy those excessive charges and do justice, 
we ought to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ilinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause,] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MADDEN. But I would like the gentlemen who are con- 
sidering this bill to take a common sense view of what is a legiti- 
mate charge—surely 10 per cent is not. I may state for the 
information of the House that I own some property in another 
city. One piece of property that I own is an appartment build- 
ing of about 20 apartments. We do not charge as much rent 
there as they do here, but the gross income from that property 
for the month of January was $527. The net income of the 
property after paying expenses, furnishing the heat, making the 
repairs, and so forth, was $52.06. The gross income of the 
property was $527 for the month of February, and the net loss 
was $26. So that owning and renting property is not as profit- 
able as it might seem to be. 

It is true that many tenants have sublet their apartments, 
and those to whom they have sublet them have been obliged to 
pay exorbitant rents. But I do not know how you are going 
to reach such people who receive exorbitant incomes from prop- 
erty. They have no responsibility, they may not be permanent 
residents of the District, they may have gone from the terri- 
tory over which we are to give jurisdiction. They have taken 
the income with them. I do not think you will be able to accom- 
plish the purpose sought. In any event you will not be able 
to accomplish your purpose unless you endeavor to be just, and 
100 per cent tax with 10 per cent deduction for vacant periods 
is not just and ought not to be enacted into law, and I under- 
take to say could not be enforced if it was enacted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mn Chairman, if the premises 
laid down by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] were cor- 
rect, his conclusions are not far wrong. But his premises are so 
far from being correct that his conclusions are bound to be 
wrong. Everybody in the whole country knows that even with 
old property 10 per cent is a good income, even where taxes are 
twice as high as they are here, where insurance is twice as high, 
and where repairs are more expensive. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. I see in ‘the bill, and the gentleman continu- 
ally uses, the rate of 10 per cent. That is the rental that can be 
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charged for a piece of property—10 per cent of the value of the 
property. Suppose you are going to rent it for only one month, 
does the gentleman mean to say that 10 per cent of the value of 
that property shall be charged as rental for the month? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, I have just offered an amend- 
ment making it at the rate of 10 per cent. 

Mr. KEARNS. Per annum or per month? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. At the rate of 10 per cent for 
the taxable year. 

Mr. KEARNS. Has that been written into the bill? It is not 
in the bill now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It is in the amendment that I 
have just offered, 

Mr. KEARNS. Is that in the amendment—10 per cent per 
annum? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. At the rate of 10 per cent per 
annum. 

Mr. KEARNS. Does it use that expression? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I have the exact language here— 

And at the same rate for any greater or less period of time. 

Mr. REED. Mr, Chairman, the ‘city of Washington, as has 
already been stated. is confronted with an unprecedented—in- 
_ deed, a most serious situation. 

It is one that the capital of every nation involved in this 
world-wide war has had trouble with. 

It has necessitated at each one of these seats of government 
a tremendous expansion of administrative machinery essential 
to mobilization of great armies and the production and trans- 
portation of munitions and supplies. Thousands upon thousands 
of new clerks and officials have been summoned to the various 
capitals of the nations at war, and I am informed that in all 
of them the housing of the added population has resulted in 
overcrowded and unusual conditions, notwithstanding the fact 
that most of these capitals had many times the population of 
` Washington. 

France, with a population of about 40,000,000, had her Paris, 
a city of upward of 8,000,000 people, in which to center her 
war activities. 

The mobilization and war problems of Germany, with a popu- 
lation of something more than 60,000,000, are cared for at Ber- 
lin. a city of over 2,000.000. 

The mainiand of the British Empire has a population of about 
60.000,000, but in mobilizing the war energies of these 50,000,000 
she has the assistance of the great city of London with about 
four and a half millions of souls. 

The United States has a population of more than double that 
of England, but the vast problem of mobilizing the military, 
food, and transportation energies of about 110,000,000 of people 
was suddenly dumped upon Washington’s 340,000 people. 

If London and Paris had housing problems, what have we 
given to Washington? 

The field for profiteering was an inviting one, and the old 
law of supply and demand quickly asserted itself. 

Many instances of shameful profiteering have come to light. 

It is a.serious problem for the Congress to meet in a sane, 
businesslike way. 

Washington is not large enough to absorb these thousands of 
new employees and Army officers who are brought here. 

There is a limit to the capacity of her homes. 

In the discussion of this bill some pretty hard things have been 
said about the city. but I am not ready to brand the whole popu- 
lation of Washington as grafters and profiteers. It is our 
Capital. We ought to be proud of It. 

It is made up of people from all the States, and there are 
good and bad people everywhere. No doubt in New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Chicago the problem of caring for an additional 
population of 60.000 would not have been so troublesome. But 
let us not forget that we are handling the mightiest movement 
that ever vexed the Western Hemisphere in one of the smaller 
cities of our country. 

As a general proposition the people of Washington haye shown 
a most generous and patriotice spirit. During the holiday sea- 
son I recall that thousands of homes were thrown open to our 
visiting soldiers, and on Christmas Day a sign was displayed 
from hundreds of homes indicating that a good turkey dinner 
awaited any man in the uniform of the Army or Navy, regardless 
of whether he knew the family or not. Many lodges and churches 
of the city are to-day extending hospitalities to our boys that are 
most commendable. 

As to the profiteering, it is said that most of it has been done 
by tenants. often people residing here temporarily. It is said 
that only a limited number of bona fide owners of real estate 
haye been guilty of inflicting hardships on their tenants, 
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The claim of the Real Estate Brokers’ Association, that of 
over 20,000 tenants investigated an increase in rentals of only 
about 1 per cent on the average was found, has not been con- 
tradicted. 

I myself have talked with many young men and women who 
are here connected with the activities of the Nation, and they 
tell me they have found a hearty welcome to some of the best 
homes of the city at reasonable rates, and they are not com- 
plaining, 

But, Mr. Chairman, there can be no denying the fact that 
some householders in the city are acting in most mercenary 
and reprehensible manner, and I am in favor of legislation that 
will meet the situation and punish to the limit the offenders. 

I shall vote for the best bill we can get. I am not satisfied 
with several provisions of the bill we are considering. I want 
to reach the guilty without hampering the innocent. I want to 
commend my distinguished colleague, the splendid chairman of 
the committee; his heart is in the right place. Some good 
remedial legislation, I am sure, will reward his investigations 
and his untiring efforts to protect the people we are bringing to 
this city. I only wish we could reach similar situations in many 
other parts of our land where graft and profiteering are equally 
rampant. 

But we must be careful about putting on the people of the 
city of Washington retroactive legislation or measures that our 
State constitutions would not allow us to put on our own people 
or cities of our own States. They have no voice in this body, 
no one to speak for them, and I know we all want to treat them 
fairly. How about some of this profiteering? I met a lady 
who used to in the prewar period get $3 a week for a room, 
She practically made her living by renting rooms in her home. 
She formerly got the equivalent of 3 bushels of wheat or 70 
pounds of sugar renting at $3 a week. She has raised her price 
far beyond what this bill will permit her and is getting, say, 
$5 a week for her room, but is only getting about half as much 
wheat and sugar for her room even at an enormous increase in 
the price charged, and we are calling her a grafter. We are 
saying that she has been doing something that is reprehensible, 
and by the provisions of this bill we inflict a heavy penalty on 
her based on her rental transactions before.any law was enacted 
and hye she had no idea she was violating the laws of her 
coun 

Mr. “JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle. 
man yield? 3 

The CHAIRMAN.. The time of the gentleman from West 
Virginia has expired. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two minutes more. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia has just spoken of the owner of real estate getting only 
half the quantity of flour and sugar that she previously got. 
Does not the clerk from whom she is taking this increase in rent 
get only half the quantity of wheat and half the quantity of 
sugar that he previously got? 

Mr. REED. I presume that is true, but that does not cure the 
situation at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Then, would the gentleman sug- 
gest that the only cure is to let her charge more rent? 

Mr. REED. She will contend that her great Government has 
said that the higher price of wheat is right. and has fixed it, 
and said that the higher price of sugar is right, and that she 
should have more rent because she pays more for these and other 
necessaries of life. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. How much more is her property 
costing her to maintain? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Her taxes have not been in- 
creased, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Her taxes have not been increased ; 
her cost has not been increased. Why should she have an addi- 
tional rental for that property? 

Mr. REED. Perhaps what is true in the case of others is true 
with her as to taxes, but certainly her expenses have been enor- 
mouslir increased. I know people who came here to educate 
their children. They have rented or bought homes, and board- 
ing or renting rooms is their means of making a living. We 
have welcomed them in the past, because they have furnished 
rooms and board for the employees of the Government. Such 
people live on what they get from their rooms or for rooming and 
boarding people. Most of them, I presume, have increased their 
prices, and in very many instances their boarders and tenants 
are not complaining. Some increase was to be expected in Wash- 
ington, just as rents have increased clsewhere. 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. What is bringing these people 
here? The fact that we are at war, the fact that the Govern- 
ment has to have those people here, and so it is bringing people 
into this community, and this community ought not on aceount 
of this enforced condition to take advantage of them and raise 
the prices over and above what other communities outside are 
charging. 

Mr. REED. They ought not to do it; and I favor laws to cor- 
rect it, but all the people of Washington are not doing it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Then this bill will not. hurt’ those 
who. are not:profiteering. 

Mr. REED. Is it profiteering when the tenants are satisfied? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Well, they are not satisfied, but 
they are doing it because they have to. 

Mr. REED. The Government has said that the farmer has 
to get more for his wheat beeause his plow costs more. Shall 
you say the woman who rents a room shall not get more when her 
broom which used to cost her 35 cents is now: costing her $1.25? 
The same advance is true of carpets, curtains, bedding, and so 
Torth.. to say nothing of her personal living expenses while she 
is keeping up the house, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Dlinois. Yet we are fixing the price of the 
farmer’s wheat. Why not fix that for rent? 

Mr: REED. I say fix the rent. But what is the best method 
and one that will not decrease the number of rooms to be 
rented? 

Mr. BORLAND: Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REND. I yield. 

Mr; BORLAND. The gentleman understands the: price: of 
wheat: is fixed because of the cost of producing: wheat. It 
is fixed at a price that will enable the farmer to produce: but 
not to make a profit; and if it were fixed: any lower he could 


not produce. That is the scale on which the price of wheat is 


fixed. Now, the gentleman has already stated in answer to 
the gentleman from. Illinois: it: is not costing this: lady any 
more to maintain her property in taxes or repairs, 

Mr. REED. It is costing more, a great deal more. 

Mr. MEEKER. Does the gentleman mean) to say that prop- 
erty in cust, repairs, and so forth, is not eosting any more? 

Mr. BORLAND. Repairs do not figure at all, They certainly 
would not increase to the extent of $2.a week, 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 


Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have a couple of 


minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from West Virginia? [After a pause.] The Chair 
liears none. 

Mr. REED. Now, in replying further to. the questions pro- 
pounded by my colleague, let me say I. am most heartily in 
favor of a law that will prevent both owners and tenants from 
charging exorbitant prices. My colleague would treat rents as 
the Government has dealt with wheat: Well, that would mean 
a minimum: rental on property and no limit as to the maximum. 
I would fix a maximum on rents. But in the ease I cited I am 
not saying that increasing a room from 83 to 85 per week is 
right. It may be too high; but under this bill the incrense 
allowed would be only 80 cents per week, and E am afraid that 
is not enough and would only serve to drive many people out ot 
the room-renting business and leave our problem still a serious 
one. I doubt the wisdom or efficacy of un inflexible 10 per 
cent method of increasing rates regardless of the circumstances 
or conditions that may exist, It has already been: stated, and 
not been denied, that in over 20,000. cases the average: rent in- 
crease over prewar times is about 1 per cent: This bill would 
apparently be the signal for raising the rent of over 20,000 ten- 
ants an additional 9 per cent. 

I would like to avoid that and protect this vast number of 
tenants. 

We have found it expedient to create a Food Administrator, 
a Coal Administrator, a Transportation Administrator, and 
other kinds of administrators, Now, why not get at this matter 
through a rent administrator for the District of Columbia? My 
idea is to have a method’ that will meet all sorts of rent situa- 
tions in the District that may arise from time to time, with severe 
penalties for the guilty profiteers: A 10 per cent increase may 
be too much in some cases and not enough in others where the 
property, on account of competition in renting during the pre- 
war period, caused it to be leased! far below its real value. 

Now, I have heard of various kinds of profiteers im Washing- 
ton. We all are united in wanting to help the loyal, patriotic, 
young man or woman who leaves a comfortable home and comes 
to Washington to help in our war work, 

We denounce in the most flagrant. manner the landlord or 
room renter who imposes upon either of them. Now, I regret 
that in a few instances some of these loyal, patriotic Americans 


have come here to take positions and as a “side line” to help- 
ing win the war have rented houses and turned to profiteering, 
their associates in the Government service being- the helpless 
victims of their greed. I hope the number of such cases: are 
limited and I could but wish the law we may pass might have 
an extra penalty for such: miscreants. 

Just a word on the question of hotels. I visited some 
Washington hotels a few days ago and made some inquiries. 
I do not mean the Shoreham, the Raleigh, or the Willard, but 
hotels that: are well known, respectable hotels. They did not 
know the purpose of my investigation, and I found they had 
increased the price of their rooms 50 cents on a room, om an 
average. I said to one of the hotel clerks, who did not know 
who I was, “Can I get a room here for $1.50?” He said; “Yes.” 
“ How long in advance will I have to apply to get it?” 

„Oh,“ he said, “let me know a day and a half or two days in 
advance and I can get you a comfortable room for $1.50 or a 
room and a bath for $2.50." That is. not so bad; even the city 
of the gentleman from Maryland, Baltimore, would hardly do 
better. Now about apartments: I rented an apartment in one 
of the best apartment houses in Washington and I find among 
the apartments there a number of three-room apartments—a Sit- 
ting room, a bedroom, both large and well lighted, a kitchenette, 
hall, bath, and two wardrobe rooms. I found a number of such 
suites in this apartment, all of which. are renting for 888.50 per 
month. I asked the owner of that building if any of those 
tenants should vacate and give up their leases, what would: be 
the best price for which one could be had, and he said it was 
just the same, $38.50; 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Unfurnished or furnished? 

Mr: REED. Unfunished; beautiful apartments; and well 
lighted, heated, and: so forth. 

oe CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex» 
p 

Mr. GILLETT rose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ascertain whether or not I can get a unanimous-consent: agree- 
ment for closing debate on this amendment: 

Mr. GILLETT. I would like a little information from the 
gentleman; that is my purpose in rising. 

The CHAIRMAN.. Does the gentleman make any request? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not make any request; I 
may make it presently: 

Mr: GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to get a little infor- 
mation from the chairmam of the committee on one phase of this 
bill. I understand that his purpose is: to protect: the persons 
who have come to the city and who can not afford to pay bigh 
prices and who are obliged to find a place to live, and yet who 
find that some owners will take advantage of their necessity 
and compel them to pay a rent which they can not afford. Now; 
with that purpose we must all sympathize, for undoubtedly 
there are many cases of hardship, but there is one other class 
which the present conditions have brought to Washington who 
would be covered by the terms of the bill and who, it seems. to 
me, should not be; and I wondered if the gentleman, the chair- 
man of this committee, intended that they should be: Aside from 
the clerks, Congressmen, and others coming here, and who can 
not afford to pay high. prices, there has come with the new 
régime of wur a class of wealthy people who could find accom- 
modations but who were not satisfied with the ordinary houses, 
and who are willing to pay largely to secure not simply, com- 
fort but luxury, and I have known a good many. cases- where 
those persons have directly or- indirectly gone to residents who 
had nice houses, who had no idem of renting their houses, who 
would not rent their houses for ordinary. prices, but whe have 
been offered tremendous rents, and: they have leased them fur- 
nished for big prices simply because they were getting big 
prices. Now, it seems to me that this is not the kind of person 
we care to protect. That is a good deal like fixing a price on 
diamonds: or other luxuries. It seems to me those are things 
that do not need protection and do not ask protection. Those 
persons who have given up their houses, and have rented them, 
would not have done it under ordinary: conditions, and it seems 
to me it would not be fair to them to make them take an amount 
for which they would never originally have given up their 
houses. 

And I wondered if it would not be fair to remedy it in some 
way, perhaps by putting a limitation im the bill saying that this 
should not apply: to houses: renting for perhaps. over $5,004 or 
$7,000 or $10,000 or any price you like? 

Mr. JOHNSON: of Kentucky. If the gentleman will permit 
just there, I will say: that: there are several reasons why that 
should not be put in the law: Iu the first place, taxation, when 
levied, should be: upon all, including the rich as weli as the 
poor. In the next place 

Mr. GILLETT. May I ask the gentleman right there 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
ther. 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. In the next place. if the gentle- 
man’s thoughts were put into law it would result, in my judg- 
ment. in a monstrous wrong being perpetrated upon the United 
States. In order to illustrate it I can give a concrete instance: 
The United States is renting 10,500 square feet of floor space 
in the Munsey. Trust Building. on Pennsylvania Avenue, for 
which it is paying $10,000 a yeur. A little while back, Mr. 
Hurris, the manager, if I have his name correctly, served notice 
on the Chief Clerk of the Treasury Department that on the Ist 
of July next that the rent would be increased to $8 a square 
foot. That would make the Government pay $31.500 for the 
same space for which it is now paying 510.000. Therefore I do 
not believe the gentleman's thought should be written into law. 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not believe I made myself clear. 1 do 
not think the gentleman understood me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. And in addition to that. the 
proposition is before us in the shape of the Tinkham substitute 
to reach that matter by a fine instead of by a tax. Now, n sub- 
stitute will be offered by Mr. Trxkuam to fine that trust com- 
paty a thousand dolars only for increasing the rent from 
510. to $31,500. If next year they demand $21.500 more for 
the same premises than they do now. they can still do it and 
pay the fine of §1,000 and make $20,500 over the rental of the 
present year, 

Mx. GILLETT. I do not believe I made myself clear, because 
I can not see that what the gentleman suggests is at all re- 
‘sponsive to what I said. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I am sorry if I misunderstood _ 


the gentleman. 

Mr. GILLETT, I think you did, I was not speaking of busi- 
ness property. I was speaking of residences. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Would the gentleman distin- 
guish between residences and business property? 

Mr. GILLETT, Oh, yes; 1 think I would. The gentleman in 
his response refers to properties rented to the Government. 
That, of course, was not in my mind, What I have in mind is 
this: For instance, I know of a case where a person was living 
here in the city in a very handsome house. 1 do not know how 
much it cost, but I presume the cost was about $50.000. One of 
the wealthy men came here. found this beuutiful house, hand- 
somely furnished, and he offered a rent which would be three 
or four times that which would be allowed by this bill. Now, 
the owner was livirg in the house, did not seek to rent his 
property, had no idea of renting it, and would not have rented 
it at 10 per cent, but under the inducement of an enormous rent 
he was willing to give up his house and move out. I do not see 
why that should be forbidden. I do not see, if a man from out- 
side who has plenty of money wants to spend it in that way, it 
is doing any hardship to him or to anybody else. But it seems 
to me it would be doing a hardship to the person who has given 
up his property under the inducement of a big rent to not be 
allowed to enjoy that rent. And I can not see why that is in 
violation of the principle, which I heurtily agree with, of try- 
ing to—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
my time be extended for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that his time may be extended for five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I would like to ask the gentleman ‘one qnes- 
tion. Would not the gentleman's idea be met by the Tinkham 
bill? 

Mr. GILLETT. To tell the truth, I do not know whether it 
would or not. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I would call the gentleman's attention to 
the provision in the Tinkham bill to which I refer. That bill 
provides that there shall be a readjustment of rents only upon 
complaint, and there would be no complaint in such a case as the 
gentiemun proposes. And why, therefore, would not that answer 
fully the gentleman's suggestion? 

Mr, GILLETT. 1 agree it would, if that ts true. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. For those gentlemen who 
come here and work for a dollar a year and occupy a house, it 
would not make any difference, Inasmuch as the Government 
pays the rent. 

Mr GILLETT. You mean for business purposes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
new. form of ndministration, if a man is working for a dollar a 
yeur, they pay his rent. 


I. would like to answer fur- 


I understand that in the, 


Mr. GILLETT. I am not in the seerets of this’ administra- 
tion, but I did not suppose that any ef these dollar-a-year men 
had their rent paid for the houses which they live in. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The Government pays their expenses, Mr, 
Chairman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Referring to what the gentle- 
man from Washington just said, I think if that is true it ought 
to be exposed on the floor of this House, 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that can be 
true, and I call the gentleman's attention to the fact that he 
should consider it from this standpoint, because, as I under- 
stand him, what he is trying to do is to prevent hardships, 
abuse—to prevent owners of property taking advantage of the 
necessities of those who have to occupy their property. Now, 
that does not at all apply, it seems to me, to cases of men who 
pay a large rent, say 810.000 a year. They can get all they 
need for a great deal less, and if they want to pay these big 
prices I do not see why we are called upon te interfere. It 
seems to me, as I say, as if it was analagous to settling the 
price of diamonds and other luxuries by law, whereas all we 
are really trying to settle is the price of necessities. 

Mr, COOPER ef Wisconsin. Mr, Chairman, will be eater 
man permit a question right there? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainty. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What does the gentleman think 
of the principle of law that requires that taxation shail be 
uniform? a 

Mr. GILLETT. Well, I suppose this taxation is simply a 
8 It is not imposed fer the purpose of taxation. 

. COOPER of Wisconsin. Well, it is a bill founded upon 
AN hanes of taxing all property owners alike, as all taxables 
ought to be. 

Mr. GILLETT. Weil. I will agree that that might make it 
difficult to remedy in this bill, 

Mr.-JOHNSON of Kentucky. I would not be willing to re- 
lease the larger amoun; of tax, to which the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has alluded, and collect the smaller tax which 
the little renter would have to pay. 

Mr. GILLETT. I suppose the gentleman's purpose is, is it 
not, to remedy the unfairness of the men who own property and 
who take advantage of the necessi tes of their tenants? 2 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That may be the result, but 
taxation is the purpose which is set out in the bill, 

Mr. GILLETT. It that is se, if taxation is the real purpose, 
I shall vote against the bill. Te my mind, however, taxation is 
not the purpose. Remediying this injustice is the purpose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Would uot the case the gentleman men- 
tioned have a tendency to incrense all rentals? 

Mr. GILLETT. Ido not think it would. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. To allow reutals to be made at such enor- 
mous figures as that? 

Mr. GILLETT. No. I do not think these fancy prices haye 
any effect on the property that most of us would rent. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The case that the gentleman 
cites is on all fours with others that I am acquainted with. For 
instance, I was told of a residence ren ing at $16,000 a year, 
which, when built, cost a little over 850.000. The bill. as the 
gentleman has well said, ts founded upen the theory that taxes 
should be uniform. Does not the gentleman think it ought to 
have a tendency and ough; to have the effect of reducing the 
profiteering out of the exigencies of the war in the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. GILLETT. That is the purpose of it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is what the rental of such 
a residence is—a species of profiteering. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the 
Chair to insist that those gentlemen who wish to speak. shall 
address themselves te the amendment pending and not enter 
general debate. There will be plenty of opportunity under the 
five-minute rule to discuss every amendment as it comes along. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state that the debate has 
been proceeding by unanimous consent. - 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr, Chairman, I want to address my remarks 
to the entire bill at this particular time, I believe that there 
is but a small minority of this House that do not believe in 
the principles of this bill; that is to say, I believe the vast 
majority of the meinbership of this House believe that the idea 
contained in the bill is the proper one, 

There are some who object to the language that has been 
employed by the writer of the bill, thinking that in some 
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instances a hardship might be worked upon certain property 
owners of the town. I would hope to see this bill so amended 
that there will be no hardship worked against any landowner 
who in the past has not attempted to take advantage of the 
men and women who have been coming into the city within the 
last two or three years to assist the Government in its present 
stress of business. 

The Real Estate Exchange of this city has undertaken to 
gather statistics to show that the property owners of the town, 
the real estate owners, have not increased their rents except 
very slightly since war was declared. I do not know how 
much of the property they took into consideration when they 
gathered these statistics, but I believe that the vast majority 
of the membership of this House if called to the witness stand 
would give a testimony that would be entirely contradictory 
to the evidence presented to this House by the Real Estate 
Exchange. 

They have stated that the property owners of the town have 
increased the rents slightly over 1 per cent, while it has been 
the-experience of every man in this House who has employed 
any of his time in the last few months in looking for apart- 
ments that the rent has been increased from 100 to 500 per 
cent in the last two years. 

I was talking only last evening with an old gentleman whose 
wife recently died, who had an apartment for which he paid 
$25 a month furnished. He and his wife had lived there for 
the past three or four years, but his wife having died he was 
going to vacate it, and he told a newly married couple, friends 
of his from Pennsylvania, who were looking for rooms the 
other day, that they could get that apartment for $25 a month, 
When they went there to rent the premises the landlord, the 
owner of the property, asked them $125 per month for it. 
It is located in a very poor section of the town. There is not 
in that apartment, according to the old gentleman’s statement, 
$150 worth of furniture. 3 

Now, that has been the experience of every Member of this 
House who has spent any time recently looking for some place 
to live. a 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In my judgment, one of the most effective 
ways of reaching the evils of the situation would be for the 
Washington newspapers to have the nerve to give the names 
and the facts of just such instances as that. Publicity of that 
kind of robbery would do a lot of good. 

Mr. KEARNS. I have no criticism to offer concerning the 
newspapers of Washington. But you will remember that the 
newspapers of the District are constantly saying through their 
editorial columns that Cohgress ought to sit in session all the 
year round, and there may be some who are inclined to think 
mat these editorials are inspired by the fact that each Member 
of this House draws down a salary of $625 a month, and they 
do not want any of that money to be spent outside the city of 
Washington. I do not say that is true of the newspapers, but 
I say that a suspicion of that kind might be justified. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there 
for just one observation? 

Mr. KEARNS. Yes. 

Mr, SABATH. I am under the impression that if the news- 
papers of Washington published such things as the gentleman 
has mentioned they would be obliged to increase their pages to 
24 or 36 each issue. 

Mr. KEARNS. Yes. If they published information of that 
kind they would have to get out extra editions each day. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. If that is true, why is not evidence of 
that kind submitted in this great quantity of evidence that has 
been presented here? We have found but very few instances 
of that. 

Mr, KEARNS. Each Member who has spent any time in the 
last few months in hunting for an apartment knows that that 
is true. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Well, I am one of those men, and I have 
been looking for an apartment, and I have found it at a reason- 
able rate. 5 A 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. ; 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I then continue my question? 

Mr, KEARNS. I think I have the question. Perhaps the 
gentleman has not looked for an apartment. 
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Mr. TREADWAY. Yes, I haye; and I have found one at a 
very reasonable rent. 

Mr. KEARNS. I will say to the gentleman that I have no 
personal quarrel with anybody at this moment. Only last even- 
ing a friend of mine who is leaving the city for some three or 
four months called me on the telephone and invited me to come 
and occupy his spacious home while he is gone, so I have no 
personal interest in this matter at this time. But I know these 
conditions do prevail, and I could cite you to many like in- 
stances within my personal knowledge. One case in point comes 
to my mind now. Some two menths ago I saw an apartment ad- 
vertised. I called up the number on the telephone. Some lady 
answered the phone, and when I told her what I wanted she 
apologized. She told me that her home was very exclusive, 
that they never had rented before, that they did not need the 
money, but she and her husband had talked about it the night 
previous, and they thought it was their patriotic duty to rent 
their apartment. I thought, “Fine, I am dealing with a pa- 
triotic family.” I said, “How many rooms haye you?” She 
said, “Two rooms and a community bath.“ “What is the 
price?” “Well, we thought it wes our patriotic duty, and we 
would rent it for $200 a month.” [Laughter.] I do not know 
who that lady is. No doubt she is a good, conscientious, honest, 
Christian, patriotic woman; but I am afraid that if patriotism 
were the only qualification by which that patriotic, Christian 
Woman could enter heaven, she would never get cut of scorch- 
ing distance of the world of brimstone and fire. [Laughter.] 

4 an: TREADWAY. May I ask the gentleman another ques- 
on? 

Mr. KEARNS. Yes. : 2 

Mr. TREADWAY. It is along the line of the remark of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SasatH] that it would be neces- 
sary to increase the size of the papers in order to publish all 
these complaints. Where have we evidence of that before us? 

Mr. KEARNS. I have tried to answer that question. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Can you illustrate it? 

Mr. KEARNS. I know of seme six or eight instances myself. 

Mr. MEEKER. Can the gentleman give specific names and 
numbers? That is what we want. 

Mr, KEARNS. Oh, I could, but I am not testifying; I am 
only observing. There is a great deal of talk about the clerks 
coming in great numbers to this city of their own volition—that 
is, it is suggested that nobody is pulling them here; that nobody 
is compelling them to come. I want to say that if these clerks 
did not come, the Government could not carry on its business, 
and if the Government could not carry on its business, then we 
would fail in our attempt to win the war. It seems to me that, 
although some of them have given up better positions at home 
to come here, the very moment they get to the Union Station 
they are met and followed by a hungry pack of men and women 
who try to pick their pockets every day that they remain here 
in the Capital of the greatest Nation of the world. I am not 
saying this with the thought or wish to apply it to all the men 
and women of Washington. There are as good men and women 
in Washington as you will find any place, but this seems to be 
human nature. Go any place you want in the United States, 
I do not care where you go, where there is a cantonment con- 
taining from 40,000 to 60,000 soldiers, and you will find the 
Same condition prevailing there. You will find the same hungry, 
greedy hoard of men and women. The Washington landlord is 
not in a class by himself by any means. You find similar con- 
ditions everywhere where there has been a great influx of popu- 
lation. That brings me to the question of officers’ uniforms. 
During the holidays I was in Cincinnati. There was a young 
officer from down at Camp Sherman who came into a tailor's 
shop that I happened to be in at the moment. He was getting 
two uniforms made, one at a cost of $40 and the other at a cost 
of $50. They were made of very fine cloth and by a high-class 
workman. He told me he was getting them there because down 
in Alabama at the town where the cantonment was they wanted 
to charge him $90 a suit for those uniforms. There is no can- 
tonment located at Cincinnati, consequently these outrageously 
increased prices do not prevail—only at places in the United 
States where there has not been a great influx of people in the 
last few months. 

I believe that after this bill has been properly amended it 
ought to pass. I want to compliment the chairman of the Dis- 
trict Committee upon his courage in presenting a bill of this 
kind, because, regardless of what the Real Estate Exchange of 
this city may tell him, he knows that men and women of this 
city are profiteering. I have no criticism to make of this ex- 
change or its membership, but he knows and I know that the 
average landlord is profiteering at the expense of the men in 
uniform who are going to fight to make this Capital safe in 
which for them to live. Yet they continue to ply the nefarious 
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business of robbing these soldiers who are to be the defenders 


of our flag and our country. [Applause.] I want to say again 
that the gentleman from Kentucky [| Mr. Jomnson} ought to be 
complimented instead of condemned for reporting this bill. 
LAppluuse.] 

By unanimous consent Mr. Reep was given leave to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp. * 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman if he intends to ask for any further 
extention beyond that? 

Mr. MEEKER, No. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEEKER. First, I want to call attention to the fact 
that the gentleman who just preceded me [Mr. Kearns}, while 
condemning the Washington newspapers for not giving specitic 
names and numbers, failed to give any himself. He was ou the 
floor of this House talking to this committee and denouncing 
something in generalties only. If he has any specific names and 
enses, it is up to him to give-them to this committee right now. 
If he has none, then do not tet him condemn any newspaper for 
what they talked about in generalities. 

Mr. KEARNS. I have not condemned any newspaper. The 
gentleman over there asked me a question. 

Mr. MEEKER. I asked that he name the instances, and he 
did not do it. 

In the second place, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kearns] 
indorses what he calls the principle of this bill. I think he was 
unfortunate in the use of his terms. He may indorse the pur- 
pose of the bill. but I do not think any sound business man can 
indorse the principle of the thing. That ts the difficulty with 
the whole bill. Tt is an effort to werk out something that can 
not be worked out on any business basis. 

Now. in the next place. somebody awhile ago referred to the 
price of wheat. I think it was the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Bogann]. Let us remember that we fixed the minimum 
price of wheat. We did not guarantee anything as to the 


maximum, but re guaranteed to the producer the minimum 


rice. 

5 Again. in th’s proposed measure I have not heard even from 
the gentleman from Kentucky volunteering to take 10 cents a 
pound for his hogs when he could get 18. If he would do that 
and the other farmers would do it. meat would be cheaper. I 
have not heard of any man here who is growing wheat or cot- 
ton, or anything else, volunteering to cut the price of the prod- 
uct in the pluce in which he lives. They are not protiteering 
when they get five times as much as they have been getting for 
their products; they are patriots. But when a man has money 
invested in real estate and gets war prices he is a profiteer and 
a thief. Let us be fair and honest. Let some man get up on 
the floor of the House and announce that he has cut the price 
of meat or food and is not waiting for prices to rise to get more 
for his pork. 

Take another proposition. Outside of the city of Washington 
where the Government is putting in employees the Government 
is doing the sensible thing. It is building houses for employees. 
We have appropriated 850.000.000 to take care of housing em- 
ployees elsewhere. Why is not that the thing to do here? Why 
do not we. as other business concerns that want to relieve 
congested housing conditions somewhere. provide by building 
houses for the people during the temporary congestion? We 
are going to do that at all shipyards and other places where 
people are employed by private concerns on Government work; 
where they are taking grent contracts; where great corpora- 
tions are making great profits; and yet the Government recog- 
nizes the necessity of saving these employees from profiteering 
in those cities by putting up 850.000.000 te build houses for 
these men. Is not that the fair and sensihie thing to do here? 
Should we not in the city of Washington realize and recognize 
the fact that we are sending for all these people to come here 
true they come voluntarily to do Government service—why do 
not we build here for the people just as we are going to build 
for them elsewhere? I sm not going to sny—I am not going 
to make the charge—that the reason that these houses are 
going to be built at Government expense ut other places is be- 
cause the men who have the contracts insist that it shall be 
done. I would not make that charge. 

Mr. LITTLE. What would you do with all these buildings 
after the wor terminates? 

Mr. MEEKER. Do the same as they do elsewhere. 

Mr. LITTLE. What will that be? 


Mr. MEEKER. I do not know; but Kansas is sending all 
her mechanics down to the seacoast, and the gentleman from 
Kansas would like to see them junked in order that the me- 
chanies will come home. That is a proposition that we men 
of the Mississippi Valley have go to work vut. The transporta- 
tion of skilled laber to the seaboard and the impoverishment of 
the Central States of skilled labor will reach farther than the 
end of this war. Some time you men of the Mississippi Valley 
will awake to that fact. Piling up all of the skill of the Nation 
on the coast line because of the freight congestion will have 
its effect long after the war is over, and it is up to us to see to 
it that as much as possible of the manufacturing for the war 
Shall be done at the homes of the mechanics where they are 
now located. 

These buildings will be janked, many of them. But in Wash- 
jngton the clerk who works in a department ts just as much a 
Government employee as a mechanic who is going to help build 
a ship at 2 seaport. The employer of the mechanics comes to 
Washington and says that “ we can’t house the men. and if we 
can't house the men we can’t work.” The Government says, 
“All right, here are 830.000.000, we will do it for you.” That 
same man comes here as a Government clerk on the same salary 
and he goes to look at some house and says, “I will give you 
$5,” and another man says, “I will give $1 more,” and so they 
bid against ench other, and the same man who always gets the 
highest price he can for his pork gets up on the floor here and 
tells the man who takes the highest price he can get for his 
room or house that he is a profiteer and a thief. 

Now, that is the plain, blunt fact about it. There ts no need 
of trying to camouflage around here about the people of Wash- 
ington being grafters, and they being patriots. I have not heard 
of any man coming in here nnd saying that he will take a lower 
price than he can get. T have got stock on the market, or will 
have. and I expect te sell it for the highest figure that I can 
get out of it. If I did not, I could not raise uny stock next 
year. That is the situation. T have not heard any members of 
the committee whom I happen to know are rather extensive 
stock and cattle feeders—I have not heard them complain that 
hogs nre 18 cents and asking the Gevernment to compel the 
farmers to put it down to 16 cents. That is all there is to this 
thing. Gentlemen. you are attempting to do just what you tried 
to do in the food bill, You are trying to control the law ef sup- 
ply and demand by legislative enactment. and it can not be 
done. Mr. Hoover scolded and stormed about profiteering for 
six months, and eggs just kept going up until it got so that you 
could not pay a lady a greater compliment than to call her a 
hen. That was equivalent to calling her the bird of paradise, 
But eggs kept going up, and the spring time came. Then the 
American hen, who never heard of Hoover, because she had 
eggs in her system. simply took off her eoat and went to laying 
und cuckling. and eggs have gone down 40 cents a dozen in 
four weeks—without any .talk of profiteering at all. and the 
American hen bent Hoover’s argument on profiteering. Now, 
the thing you are trying to do here is a physical impossibility, 
and this Congress, more than any ether Congress, I presume, 
will tackle more absolutely absurd legislation 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. MEEKER] bases his argument. us it seems to me, on this 
proposition on the supposition that everyone in the United 
States is seeking to get the highest price he can for his product, 
whatever it may be. I call attention to the significant’ fact 
that liberty bonds bearing 34 per cent interest and liberty 
bonds bearing only 4 per cent interest have been sold by the 
billions, when putriotie Americans throughout this land could 
go into the market and get 6 and T per cent for their money. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Not now. 

Mr. MEEKER. In connection with that, I would like to ask 
the gentleman one question. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. One moment. There is no doubt about the 
fact that the Americans sre proving themselves a patriotic 
people. There is no question that here you have a genuine 
grievance with which to deal, and the only question is this: 
With rents raised to an uneonscionable degree, with a condition 
which brought it about naturally, the question is, Shull the Con- 
gress of the United States legislate wisely or unwisely; shall we 
legislate in anger or shall we legislate wisely and with discre- 
tien. Here is a problem. Can it be dealt with wisely or not? 
It is net a simple problem: it is a very difficult problem. At 
the outset comes the question of price fixing. Everyone admits 
that price fixing should be avoided as far as possible, mveryone 
admits that we should resort to price fixing only when it is 
necessary. Everyone admits that if you can remedy this evil 
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without going any further into that question than is absolutely 
necessary you are acting the part of wisdom. Let us see the 
principle of the two bills proposed here and see whether the one 
or the other comes within that rule. The bill proposed by the 
majority of the committee affects all rents, That is your first 
proposition. It deals with all rents alike. It is obvious that 
in both particulars it is wrong, You should not deal with rents 
except in cases where the rents have been extortionate and un- 
just. That is plain. We will all admit that. You should not 
deal with all rents alike because conditions vary. That is obvi- 
ous and simple. What then is the principle of the Tinkham bill? 
The principle of the Tinkham bill is this, that you shall deal 
with rents only in cases where there are complaints. There will 
be complaints wherever there should be, you may depend upon 
that. Of course, there is a genuine grievance; of course, there 
have been a multitude of wrongs committed; of course, those 
wrongs should be, so far as we can wisely and discreetly and with 
all due observance of rules of wise legislation, remedied, but we 
should be careful not to be carried away, not to do something 
that is unwise, not to legislate in anger. 

Let us take the principle of the committee bill. If you are 
going to pass that bill you can amend it in this way. You can 
amend it by saying that the man who owns the property shall 
have permission to fix the rent, and at the same time you can 
revise the rent by a rent administrator as provided in the Tink- 

-ham bill. If the landlord insists on a rent above that which the 
rent administrator finds to be just and reasonable and fair under 
all the circumstances, to be exercised only upon complaint, then 
you can tax him the amount of the excess, I do not say that this 
legislation, take it all in all, is wise legislation. I do not say 
that we ought to pass it. I do say that the whole realm of this 
question is filled with doubt; but I do say, if we are going to pass 
any legislation, let us do it on the principle of the Tinkham bill, 
or let us reform the present bill to meet the suggestions that I 
have made. ` I now yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, I ask unanimous consent that all debate on this 
amendment close with the remarks of the gentleman from New 
York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the pending amendment close at 
the expiration of two minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. FRENCH, Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I made a few remarks a short time ago touching one phase of 
this amendment. I have since that time prepared an amendment 
in line with those remarks and have sent it to the Clerk’s desk, 
and I would like to have five minutes to explain just what it is. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this amendment which is now pending 
and all amendments thereto close in 12 minutes, 2 minutes to 
be used by the gentleman who has the floor, 5 minutes to be 
used by the gentleman who will propose the amendment, and 5 
minutes by myself, if I shall see fit to use it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right 
to object, I desire to make a few remarks in answer to the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER] on this 
proposition, and I would like to have five minutes for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Then I add five minutes to my 
request. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto shall close in 17 minutes; 2 minutes to be used by the 
gentleman from New York who has now the floor [Mr. DEMPSEY], 
5 minutes by the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH], 5 minutes 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Granam], and 5 minutes 
by the chairman of the committee. Is there objection? 

Mr. MEEKER. Inasmuch as the gentleman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair state the question. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MEEKER. I would like, inasmuch as the gentleman ad- 
mitted-at the beginning I did not quite appreciate the patriotism 
of the country as I should, and referred to liberty bonds—— 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I should prefer the gentleman to ask the 
question. 3 

Mr. MEEKER. I am going to ask it. Why was the first 
liberty bond sold at 34, the second at 4 per cent, and the next 
at 4} per cent, and they are now below par? Why does not 
patriotism keep them up? 


Mr. DEMPSEY. The reason was simply this: When you sold 
your first bonds you sold them to the richest country in the 
world, with its coffers overflowing, and they took those bonds 
simply from that surplus; and when you came to the second 
bonds, you went about among the people of the country—here, 
there, and everywhere—and you said to the man who had a little 
and you said to the man who even did not have that little but 
hoped to get it, “ You borrow .and subscribe to the bond. You 
will have to pay more, perhaps, for your interest upon the in- 
vestment while you are paying the principal, but you will be 
doing a patriotic duty; you are supporting the soldier at the 
front; you are helping to wage a war in which your country is 
right.” It was that which induced the increase in the rate—it 
was all those circumstances. All wars tend to increase rates 
from the first loan until the last, but we believe that through 
the loans and the sacrifices which the people will make they 
will gain a great and glorious victory. [Applause.] 

Mr. MEEKER. Why did not that keep them at par? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which 
I have sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Frexca to the amendment offered by Mr. Jonx- 
son of Kentucky: Strike out the first four words of line 4 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: The real property and 50 per cent of 
the value of the furniture,” so that the amendment as amended would 


read: 
“Tf no such income was charged or recelved during said period of 
18 months, then the deduction from such gross income of each taxable 


year shall be an amount equal to 10 per cent of the value of the real 
3 50 per cent of the value of the furniture, if any, producing 
he income,” etc. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I think the members of the 
committee as a whole realize that there is a condition here that 
is serious and that we must meet. Undoubtedly profiteering 
has been indulged in by certain householders. On the other hand, 
if we leave the language of the amendment as it was originally 
proposed, we will discourage the renting of furnished houses 
to such an extent that they will not be rented in any adequate 
degree, and many of those renting them now will close out as 
soon as they can get rid of their tenants, unless patriotism will 
require them to do at a great sacrifice that which they would do 


‘in continuing to rent furnished houses. The amendment that 


I have proposed does not disturb the original proposition so 
far as the real property is concerned. It leaves thaf at 10 per 
cent. It does, however, provide that to the extent of 50 per 
cent per annum the householder may receive compensation for 
the furniture that he will place in his property. This, gentle- 
men, is about the price that existed prior to the war in this 
country: It is about the price that obtains in New York or 
St. Louis or Chicago or in any other city. It is about the price 
that would obtain if a man who wants to rent property would 
rent an unfurnished house and then rent his furniture from a 
furniture store and place it himself in the apartment or house 
rented. A gentleman a little while ago, when I spoke on this 
subject, suggested that a furnished apartment of five or six 
rooms would not cost to furnish, say, more than about $150 or 
$200. If this is so, then the amount that the householder could 
receive for the $150 during the first year would be $75, or an 
additional amount of $6.25 a month during the period of the 
year. The people who come to this District from the State of 
Idaho, I think, are not looking for unfurnished houses. They 
are looking for furnished houses. They do not know how long 
they will remain. Most of them are men with small families or 
detached people who come here and who merely expect to be 
here for a temporary period. That being the case, they would 
prefer to pay a few dollars per month extra to have a furnished 
apartment that they could leave when the period of their service 
here was over without being bothered by owning furniture. It 
will be to their interest to pass my amendment, 

If we leave the language of the bill as it is you will un- 
doubtedly discourage the householder in renting his furnished 
apartment and there will be no inducement for him to continue 
housing our Government employees and rendering a great help 
to the city at this time and the country, as well as a tremendous 
accommodation to the employees who are coming here to do the 
Government's work. I surmise that the condition that exists 
with respect to those who have come to the District of Columbia 
from Idaho is not different from the condition that exists with 
respect to men and women who have come to the District from 
other States of this Union. Let me again refer to just my 
illustration. Here is an apartment that the householder is 
willing to rent for $40 a month, unfurnished. He is willing, 
however, to rent that apartment furnished for $65 per month, 
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which the tenant says is a reasonable price for him to pay. 
Under the terms of this bill you say to the householder, “ You 
may rent this apartment for $40 a month unfurnished or you 


may rent it for $45 a month furnished.” I submit that few 
householders will be willing to rent their property if we permit 
the language of the bill to remain as it is. 

And I submit further that the language of the amendment that 
I have proposed brings to us to-day about the same condition 
as regards furnished apartments and houses and the rentals of 
the same that existed prior to the declaration of war and that 
also obtains in other cities throughout the country. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I have wondered somewhat since this discussion 
started whether perhaps my interest in it was as broad minded 
as the interests of a man ought to be in approaching a question 
like this as a Member of the House, on account of some unfor- 
tunate personal experiences of my own. But I have tried to 
divest my mind of any feeling of that kind, if I have any. It 
occurs to me that many of us are not looking at this matter just 
exactly from the right viewpoint, 

In the first place, this place was selected to be the seat of 
the Government of the United States. A great part of the ex- 
penditures that have been made in this District hgve been made 
by the people of the United States, who are now engaged in 
this war. Some time ago I took occasion to look back through 
the reports of the Secretary of the Treasury in order to try 
to find out how much we have spent—the people of the United 
States—in this District, and I found we had appropriated and 
that there has been used in this District, out of taxes that the 
people of the United States have paid approximately $375,000,000 
since the formation of the District. We spent that money here. 
It has been spent by the people of the United States. Now, the 
people are in a great war. From year to year the residents of 
this District have come in here; they have established their 
businesses; they have built their houses here; and they have 
been living as the result of the bounty of the people of the 
United States, and they are living that way now. [Applause.] 

Talk about profiteering, gentlemen, I know there is profiteer- 
ing here. I know there is one standard for men like you and 
me and another standard for our secretaries. To illustrate that 
I will relate a little experience of my own. Some time ago 
I had to send my children to school. It cost me $18 to have 
two of them vaccinated. My secretary went to an equally good 
physician and got his children vaccinated for $2. And the 
same thing is true throughout the whole realm of prices. I 
have taken particular interest in figuring up the prices for 
groceries in this town, and T have taken the prices from New 
York, from Fort Worth, Tex., from St. Paul. Chicago, and 
other great cities of the country—I have them in my office, but 
not knowing this discussion would‘arise I do not have them 
here—and I found that the prices of delivered groceries in the 
city of Washington to-day will average 334 per cent higher than 
in any other place in the United States of anything equal the 
size of Washington. They are taking advantage of this situa- 
tion te put up the rents to the people who come here. Members 
of Congress and officials of the Government are only here be- 
cause this is where they must perform their official duties. 
They have no choice as to where they shall reside. 

I want to say that I think these stenographers and clerks 
who come here are sacrificing a great deal to be here. I have 
heard something said about their being here because they want 
to better their condition. I do not think so. I think many of 
them are here because they want to be here, but there are 
many of them imbued with the same idea as the boys that go 
out to serve and want to do their bit. I know of many girls 
from my district who are here to-day aud who are not getting 
as much as they would get at home. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER] made an argu- 
ment that appealed to me somewhat until I got to thinking 
about it. He spoke about the price of hogs and the price of 
live stock in comparison with real estate prices. The situa- 
tion is different. The real estate that is here was here before 
the war; the taxes on it are no more to-day and it costs no 
more to maintain, and yet the prices have risen from 50 to 300 
per cent; while the man who raises live stock on the farm finds 
his original investment has increased and the cost of feeding 
his stock for the market is much higher than originally. 

It is a different proposition to pay a dollar and a half a 
bushel for corn with which to feed cattle and other live stock 
than to pay 50 cents. And I have found from my experience 
in the country districts that the man who is raising live stock 
at the present time is not making very much profit on the 
stuff that he raises in comparison with the prices other people 
are getting for the stuff that they raise or have to sell. And 
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it occurs to me In the consideration of this question that these 
rents ought to be curbed within reasonable lines, in order that 
the people who come here and have to stay here ought not to 
be compelled to pay exorbitant prices for the services they are 
peog that do not cost more than the same services cost before 

e war. : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I have only a 
few words to say, but I must say that I do not believe that 
anybody ought to vote for an amendment allowing a man in 
one year to collect 50 per cent from a wage earner for the 
furniture which that wage earner may use during the year. 
Everyone here knows that furniture does not wear out in two 
years, and to allow the landlord to collect the full value of 
furniture in two years’ time would be an outrage on the wage 
earners who would be compelled to pay for it. A thousand dol- 


‘lars’ worth of furniture is exempt from taxation in the District 


of Columbia. 

Mr. Chairman, before a vote is taken on this amendment I 
believe it would be proper for the Committee of the Whole to 
revert to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Michi- 
gun [Mr. Mares]. It was discussed back and forth as to 
whether or not “18” ought to be changed to “12.” I believe 
the gentleman has concluded that the change should be 
made. P 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield on the pending 
proposition, because the time is limited? I would like to direct 
an inquiry as to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. FRENCH], if the gentleman will permit. Thé time is 
only limited on the pending proposition. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would -the gentleman have any objection 
to substituting “25 per cent” instead of “50 per cent”? The 
idea comes to me that where a person purchases furniture for 
the convenience of some temporary dweller here, with the de- 
preciation of the personal property, if he sells that, there would 
not be a sufficient return to him by allowing only 10 per cent on 
the furniture, whereas, taking depreciation into consideration, 
with 25 per cent there would be an incentive to him to furnish 
the apartment for the temporary sojourner who does not wish 
to furnish the apartment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say to the gentleman 
that most of these apartments are not furnished with new fur- 
nitures, Most of it is bought down here at the second-hand 
stores. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is a great depreciation in furniture, 
as we all know. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I wish to compl; with the 
unanimous-consent arrangement had a few moments ago—that 
the debate on this close—but I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Michigan may have the right to perfect his 
amendment, because the amendment which I just offered uses 
the word “eighteen” instead of “twelve,” believing that the 
gentleman’s amendment would not be adopted. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 


second? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will if I have time. I ask 
that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mares] be permitted to 
have his amendment adopted by unanimous consent, to change 
„ eighteen ” where it appears to“ twelve,” so that it can be con- 
sidered without prejudice to the other agreement. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is this the amendment that was with- 
drawn once to-day? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. The gentleman from 
Michigan offered it and withdrew it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now the gentleman from Michigan offers 
it again. Without objection, the amendment will be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mares: Strike out the words “18 
months wherever they appear, in section 2, and insert “12 months.” 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I desire to change that amend- 
ment somewhat. In line 20, where the words “18 months” 
appear, those words should be stricken out. The words “or 
18 months” should be stricken out and the word “or” placed 


-before the word.“ year.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modified amendment by Mr. Mares: Page 2, line 20, after the word 
„ month,” in line 20, insert the word “or,” and strike out after the 
word “year” the words or 18 months.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAPES. Now, Mr. Chairman, a further amendment, 
striking out the words“ 18 months,“ in line 22, on the same page. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. And substituting “12 months“? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes; substituting “12 months” for “18 
months.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: x 

Second amendment offered by Mr. Mapes: Page 2, line 22, strike out 
the word “eighteen ” and insert in lieu thereof the word “twelve.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
in that connection? 

The CHAIRMAN, There is no debate on the amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand that this is a separate 
amendment entirely. This has nothing to do with the agree- 
ment that was had a while ago about the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin will pro- 


ceed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, we are all agreed as to the 
amendment just adopted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I wish the gentleman To ad- 
dress himself to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to obtain the opinion of the gentle- 
man from Michigan, whether, if “12 months” be substituted 
for “18 months,” as now proposed, the time of September 30 
as the date would be applicable? Here you add under your 
first amendment that these excess incomes should only be levied 
from and after April 1. Now you seek to make the standard 

_of your computation a peried of time on the 12 months preced- 
ing September 30, 1916. Is that your idea? Is it your idea 
to have September 30, 1916, as the limit for the basis of the 

Fenr computation of income? 

Mr. MAPES. My amendment made no attempt to change the 
basis for the rent. My amendment simply did away with the 
retroactive feature of the law, but allowed the same prewar 
period for determining the proper rent as contained in the bill, 
and that is the period before September 30, 1916. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is om agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mapes]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Now, Mr. Chairman, I offer 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Now, Mr.- Chairman, I ask 
unaninious consent to change the word “ eighteen,” in first 
line of the amendment I offered, to “ twelve,” in order to fit the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to modify the amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. STAFFORD. To offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are two amendments pending. The 
question now is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. Frenc} to the amendment of the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Jonnson]. Without objection, the Clerk 
will report the two amendments, y 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jounson of Kentucky: Strike ont all 
of lines 5 to 10, inclusive, on page 3, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “If no such income was charged or received during said 
period of 12 months, then the deduction from such gross income of each 

ble year shall be an amount equal to 10 per cent of the value of 

the property, including furniture, if any, producing the income as 
determined by the assessor of the District of Columbia for the pur- 
poses of this act, and at the same rate for any ater or less period 
of time: Provided, however, That in cases of such last-named propery 
where the landlord furnishes heat, light, or elevator service an addi- 
tional deduction of an amount equal to the actual cost to the landiord 
of the heat, light, and elevator service so furnished shall be allowed.” 
Amendment of Mr. Fnnxcn to the amendment of Mr. Jonxsox of 

Kentucky: Strike out, in the fourth line of the Johnson amendment, 

the words “ the property including furniture” and insert In lieu thereof 
the words “the real property and 50 per cent cf the value of the 
furniture.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer as a substitute for 
the amendment just read the following: 

The real property and 25 per cent of the value of the furniture, 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Srarrorp moves to amend the amendment of Mr. Funxch by 
striking out the word “fifty” and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
“ twenty-five,” so that it will read “the real property and 25 per cent 
of the value of the furniture.“ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I wish to in- 
quire of the gentleman from Wisconsin whether he has offered 
that as an amendment to my amendment or to the amendment 
to my amendment? 


Mr. STAFFORD. It is offered as a substitute for the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Idaho, so as to get it before the 
committee. 

Mr. MEEKER. I move to strike out the Iast word. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, debate is closed 
on the proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate has been closed by unanimous con- 
sent. The question now is on the substitute offered by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
JOHNSON of Kentucky) there were—ayes 19, noes 21. 

Accordingly the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Frencu] to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
FRENCH) there were—ayes 15, noes 25. 

Accordingly the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I offer a com- 
mittee amendment, to come in at the end of the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report; 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jonson of Kentucky: At the end of sec- 
tion 2, on page 4, insert the following: 

“In cases where a cha is made for the use of real estate, fur- 
nished or unfurnish and for food, meals, or board, it shall be the 
duty of the assessor the District of Columbia to ascertain what pro- 
portion of the total increase in the charge for the combined accommo- 
dations furnished to any person is due to the increased cost of mate- 
rials and labor utilized in furnishing such accommodations, and the 
remainder of the increase in the charge made to any person for the 
combined accommodations furnished him shall be r ed for the pur- 
poas of this act as increase in the income from the real estate used 

y such persons. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I suppose the purpose of the 
amendment is to take care of those cases of rentals where not 
5 — is a charge made for rental of the room, but for board as 
wi 5 
1 JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman is correct in 

t. $ 

Mr. STAFFORD. I gather the intent, from the reading of 
the amendment, to be to have the local assessor determine the 
various elements of cost in proportion to the whole rent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The bill does not use the as- 
sessor in his capacity as assessor in any way, but just selects 
that individual to determine these questions. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Is he a sort of an arbiter or judge to pass 

the amount? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; to apportion the amount 
between board and room. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I should like to ask the honorable gentle- 
man from Kentucky how the assessor could do that, on what 
theory he could apportion what would be the elements, outside 
of his own bare arbitrary Judgment? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say in answer to the gen- 
tleman that it is fully set out in the amendment, and it becomes 
quite an easy matter for the assessor, acting as arbiter, to find 
out what is correct for the rental of the room, under the basis 
laid down in the bill, and then the rest of the charge is for 
board. 


Mr. TINKHAM. I ask by what elements he is going to make 
a decision that is not purely arbitrary and personal? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. ‘The value is ascertained in this 
instance just as it is in all other instances. The bill lays down 
the premises upon which the value of the income from the room 
is ascertained, and after that has been ascertained, then the 
rest of the charge is for board. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. On the matter just passed the landlord is 
allowed to charge 10 per cent on the value of the furniture, 
Is that it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. So that if a man paid $30 at a furniture 
store for a bed, he could rent it for 10 per cent of $30, which 
would be $3 a year? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. And he could get his money back for the bed 
in 10 years? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. I have in my house some 
beds that are more than 100 years old, and they are just as good 
now as they were a hundred years ago. 


1918. 


Mr. MEEKER. Are they assessed at the original cost? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, I do not know what-they cost, 
but I will assure the gentleman that they are’ assessed high 
enough. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson]. 

Mr, TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
Yast word of the amendment. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I have an amendment which has been sent 
to the desk. z 

The CHAIRMAN. An amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. An amendment to the section as amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will be recognized later. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I have been endeavoring 
to understand the purport of the amendment that has just been 
offered. I will admit that I am pretty dense, but it looks to me 
that if a man is paying a hundred dollars a month for his room 
and board the landlord or the assessor who goes around must 
say that $50 of that is for board and $50 is for the rent of the 
room, and that on the $50 for the room there is to be a certain 
tax and on the $50 for board there is to be some other kind of 
a tux. I take it that is the purpose of the amendment. Now, 
if there is any one thing that has varied in cost it is food. 
There is no question about the increased price of food outside 
the District. It applies just as much outside the District as in 
the District. Let me illustrate: Last year the market price of 
loins, the wholesale price, was 80 cents a pound. Two years 
before that you could buy the best loins in the neighborhood 
_ for 15 to 18 cents a pound. I was told the other day that the 
price now is 42 cents a pound. 

A few moments ago a gentleman told me that he priced some 
oranges down town and they were 8 cents apiece. Oranges run 
from 150 to 210 in a box, and if the man growing them in 
Florida could get $3 a box for all that he raises he would get 
rich. Se that what he gets 2 cents apiece for probably the re- 
tailer here is getting 63 to 8 cents. The same applies to every 
commodity we have to buy. 

Now, I would like to ask the gentleman from Kentucky in all 
fairness how often this assessor that is going to make these 
prices would go around and vary these rates between the room 
and the board proposition which he is endeavoring to separate 
in this amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. My answer is that he would 
not have to go but once. He would fix the value of the room on 
that one trip, but he would not interfere with the price of food 
thereafter, because there is no provision here that would war- 
rant him in doing so. The bill of fare at the hotels would show 
what they were charging for food. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Not necessarily; there are two ways of 
charging for food at a hotel. Some charge on the American 
plan and others on the European plan. I am asking for informa- 
tion, but I do not think the gentleman has furnished me with 
any more than he did this morning when I was anxious to get 
some, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Does the gentleman believe 
that I could ever answer any question that he put to me so that 
he would vote for this bill? 

Mr. TREADWAY. No; because I must say that I never saw a 
more foolish piece of legislation than this that the gentleman has 
brought in to us to-day. We are entitled to information. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman knows more 
about what concerns the hotels here than I do, and I am going 
to accept what he says, and I ask him to accept the fact that 
I have information on other subjects. i 

Mr. TREADWAY. I was trying to get information, but the 
gentleman did not get very far in giving it to me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts limits it to fixing the price of rooms and meals at a hotel, 
and I am endeavoring to go further than that. 

Mr. TREADWAY. No; I am taking it in a broader view 
than that. I do not live at a hotel myself, and I am not vitally 
interested in this matter. I do know something about the cost 
of food in hotels, and I am taking it in the broad sense and trying 
to secure information that the gentleman has, and how extensive 
this so-called profiteering in the District is. The only reply I 
haye received from the gentleman was that he did not believe 
the evidence of a reputable organization as submitted to his 
committee. That was the extent of the information that I 
secured. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The gentleman referred to the 
difference in the price of loins. I presume the gentleman re- 
ferred to that to show that the landlord was justified in increas- 
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ing the price of board on account of the difference in the cost 
of living? 

Mr. TREADWAY. There is no question about that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is the price of wheat any higher 
this year than it was last year? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Under the law the minimum price of 
wheat has been regulated; I do not know whether the maximum 
price has been raised or not. I believe there is no limit to it. 
This is an attempt to establish a maximum price irrespective of 


cost. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does this mean that the as- 
sessor has got to ask the landlord whether he gave his customer 
loin, pork chops, or tenderloin? 

a TREADWAY. He would have to proceed in just that 
way 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this amendment and amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I object. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts how much time he thinks we ought 
to have on this? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I think we ought to discuss this amend- 
ment, which is very important and very vital, for at least 20 
minutes, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Does the gentleman claim under 
the rules that he is entitled to that time? 2 . 

Mr. TINKHAM. I will also say that there are other Members 
who haye other amendments. I do not think it is fair to close 
debate as soon as that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move that all 
debate on this amendment and amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes, the gentleman from Massachusetts to have 8 ninutes 
and I to have 2 minutes. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky moves that 
all debate on this amendment and amendments thereto close in 
10 minutes, the gentleman from Massachusetts to have 8 min- 
utes and he to have 2 minutes. 

The question was taken, and the motion was lost. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I want to read this amend- 
ment to the House and then comment on it. It says: 

In cases where the charge is made for the use of real estate, far- 
nished or unfurnished, and for food, meals, or board, it shall be the 
duty of the assessor of the District of Columbia to ascertain what 
proportion of the total increase that has been charged for the combined 
accommodations furnished to any person is due to the Increased cost 
of materials and labor utilized in furnishing such accommodations, and 
the remainder of the increase in the charge made to any one person 
for the combined accommodations furnished him shall be regarded 
for the purposes of this act as an increase in the income from the real 
estate used py such person. 

Now, the only possible thing that any assessor could do if 
this amendment were adopted would be, in the case of each 
particular hotel and each individual who furnished rooms and 
board, to go to the hotel or individual and find out what the 
hotel keeper or boarding-house keeper had paid for the food 
and what that element of cost was. Some people buy at one 
market, others buy at another market, some buy at wholesale, 
and some at retail. It would be absolutely impossible for any 
figure to be set except in individual cases, and, in the first 
place, the assessor cohld not arrive at a decision probably 
for two years on all of the hotels and lodging houses, of whicn 
there are hundreds, that render this service in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Would the gentleman object 
to that delay? 

Mr. TINKHAM, Mr. Chairman, I do not object to any delay 
in this bill, as I am utterly opposed to it, believing it to be 
unsound, unworkable, and unthinkable as being passed by this 
House. There is a substitute bill which, as the committee 
knows, I am to offer later, which meets the situation and which 
is practical to prevent unfair profiteering in the District of 
Columbia. I had made up my mind not to enter into a dis- 
cussion of this bill until I offered my substitute bill, but when 
such an amendment as this is offered, so utterly unworkable 
and impractical, I can not restrain myself. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Perhaps the gentleman is suf- 
fering from shell shock and can not understand that. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know 
whether the gentleman agrees with the idea of the ehairman 
of the committee that the assessor would have to make only one 
visit to find out? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Under this amendment the assessor would 
have to assess in accordance with the changes in the cost of 
the food every 24 hours, the rate that could be charged for 
the rooms, for as the price of food changed he could not 
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increase his price for food and lodgings without having a 
reapportionment; otherwise he might exceed what the law 
would allow: $ 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. At 10 per cent of the cost of the bed for the 
year, would that pay for the laundering of the linen? That 
is, if you changed the linen once a year? [Laughter.] 

Mr. TINKHAM. I think the honorable Representative from 
Massachusetts, my colleague [Mr. Treapway], who is a hotel 
man of national fame and distinction and who has been presi- 
dent of the New England Hotel Men’s Association, can speak 
with more authority in relation to that matter than L 

Mx. TREADWAY. Not in relation to the once-a-year change. 
I do not know about that kind. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment, 
which T think I have demonstrated is impossible of application 
and absurd, will not be adopted even to this very impractical 
bill. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to say more than 
à word or two in regard to the pending amendment. It seems 
to me that if there is any section of the bill that could be of 
some use in the District of Columbia, this proposed section 
would be the one. When this bill was under consideration two 
weeks ago we were told how the landlords were going to kick 
everybody out, if they were required to accept a reasonable 
return for the use of their premises, but it.is not likely that 
hotel keepers because they are confined to a reasonable return, 
namely, the rent that they were getting in the prewar period 
plus 10 per cent, are going to turn anyone out or refuse to take 
anyone in. The amendment if adopted will unmask a lot of 
people who, under the guise of an increased charge for board 
and meals, are getting a great deal more rent for their rooms 
than they had been getting during the prewar period. In brief, 
what has been hap’ ng is this: Where they received perhaps 
forty or fifty dollars a month for a room at a hotel, and $50 
a month for the meals, in order now to meet the situation with 
which they are confronted in this bill, they are saying that all 
of the increase is due to the increase in the cost of furnishing 
the meals. If that fs a fact, it is an easy matter to ascertain it. 
The assessor can look at the man's books and determine imme- 
diately ; he can look at the bills and find vut what the cost of 
the service and the food he is. serving lias been, and the differ- 
ence properly distributed ean easily be determined and regarded 
as the increased rent they are charging for the use of the room 
er rooms. We might as well tear the mask off these gentlemen: 
and call a spade a spade. What they are doing, under the guise 
of increasing the charge for board and meals, is in reality in- 
creasing the charge for the use of their rooms, and this would 
prevent them from doing that. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, : 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to speak on the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman an amendment to 
offer? 

Mr. FRENCH. I have no amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I think there is one thing 
that has not been taken into account, in spite of the fact the 
chairman of the committee admitted having a hundred-year- 
old bed. Ten per cent on the cost of a bed—$30—would be 
$3 a year; 25 cents a month for laundry and all. The 100-year- 
old bed may be worth something to the gentleman who owns it, 
but, on the average, bedding and mattresses and things of that 
sort that are used generally after two or three years are not 
quite what they should be, and I doubt very seriously whether 
the gentleman from Kentucky would care to go into a room 
that had no“ aad a new bed or new mattress in it for 10 years 
or more. Now, of course, the increase in population in that 
bed in 10 years” time is something that people who had any- 
thing to do with that bed would not value, and the greater the 
population the less the bed is worth. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say the gentleman's 
information on that subject is far superior to mine. 

Mr. MEEKER. That may be. I have traveled over the 
country somewhat. The gentleman always stays at home, and 
is fortunate at that. But when we talk about the generai 
use of household furniture by people who are compelled to live 
in congested quarters, as they are with these conditions here, 
and talk about allowing only 10 per cent rental on the furni- 
ture which, if we purchased it new and attempted to resell 
it the second day, you could not get more than 50 per cent 


of what you paid for it—the very fact that it becomes second- 
hand furniture by virtue of that depreciation. This proposition 
is absolutely too silly, and to ask people here to take care of 
their homes, to take care uf their linens and bedding, however, 
that part of the bill is on a par and parity with the rest, as 
far as that is concerned: The intention of the bill may be 
good, but when we talk about saying to people who will furnish 
their homes—and we ask that they do it; we are insisting that 
they shall open their homes for people who want them, that 
they shall have some sort of furniture there besides soap boxes 
on which to make their toilet dressing, etc—we men on the 
floor of this House are only making ourselves ridiculous in the 
eyes not only of the people here but of the country to talk 
about such absurd charge as that. 

Now, I do not know whether the gentleman from Kentucky 
has rented any rooms or not. I do not know whether he has a 
room to spare in his house. If he has I do not know what he 
would charge for it, but is it not a fair proposition that if he 
has a room to rent and has not rented it 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Why not? 

Mr. MEEKER. Why not? That is the only question that 
comes, If he has not, why not? Now, when we are going to talk 
about what we are doing to the other fellow or for the other fel- 
low, how are we doing in our own affairs? Is every Member 
of Congress here who has any rooms. to rent renting them? 
Are there any Members of Congress who are willing to rent 
their rooms for $5 a week and furnish them and put in new bed- 
ding and everything of that sort? I do not think there is a 
man here who would think of it for a minute, and yet we 
come here and want to get as good quarters as we possibly can 
at the least money we can, and if we have a spare room, keep it,. 
while we say to the other man, “ You go out and fit up a room, 
spend $150 or $200 on that room, and rent it at 10 per cent of the 
cost of the furniture. That is all you will get.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman seems to forget 
there is an allowance here of 15 per cent over and above. 

Mr. MEEKER. I do not forget that, but 15 per cent will not 
take care of it. There is another thing has been said by my 
good friend from Illinois which has gone unchallenged up to 
the present time. F do not think there is any man who has em- 
ployed domestic labor in Washington who will say you can 
keep a house now for what you could before the increase here. 
T was talking to a man only yesterday, he is using his rooms for 
leasing, and when he went to bring back an old cook he was told. 
=~ she was getting $20 per week at a restaurant and $2 a day 
n tips. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I do not quite understand how 
the committee harmonizes this paragraph with the preceding. 
paragraph. The amendment that I proposed to the last para- 
graph would have retained in. the bill 10 per cent upon the value 
of the real property and given to the householder 50 per cent 
during the year on the value of the furniture. 

If that amendment. had prevailed I should have proposed: a 
similar amendment to this paragraph, but apparently the com- 
mittee is not disposed to accept that view of the situation. 
However, there is a remarkable difference between the conditions 
under this paragraph anet under the last paragraph. Under this 
paragraph if a householder did not rent his house furnished 
prior to a couple of years ago and furnishes it now and then 
rents it furnished he may receive, not 10 per cent on the value 
of his house and his furniture, but 15 per cent on the value of his 
house and his furniture. In other words, I suppose that the 10 
per cent on the value of his house may be regarded as an offset 
to the 10 per cent under the preceding paragraph that he may 
receive on the value of his house. The other 5 per cent on the 
value of his house must be charged up, then, as an extra induce- 
ment to the householder to furnish his apartment or his. house. 

The chairman of the committee said he was opposed to u 
proposition that would permit a householder to earn 50 per cent 
of the value of his furniture in one year. Here is a proposition 
that may permit the householder to earn 100 per cent on the 
value of his furniture in one year. How? If the value of the 
furniture is 5 per cent only, or even more than 5 per cent, of 
the value of his house, then the privilege of charging 15. per 
cent instead of 10 per cent on the house itself permits the house- 
holder to buy his furniture and more than pay for it within one 
year. 

Going further, there is an inducement in this paragraph to 
every householder to furnish his house as cheaply as he can, 
because of the extra rate or increase in his profits om the house 
itself instead of upon: the furniture. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson]. 


1918. 
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The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I demand a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 38, noes 11. 

So the amendment was ugreed to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, svhich 
I have sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dempsty: Pages 1, 2, 3, and 4, after the 
word “the,” line 14. strike out “deducticns herein allowed“ and in- 
sert “reasonable rent thereof to be fixed as hereby provided"; line 
16, beginning with “ deducted." strike out the halance of the section aud 
insert in place thereof the folowing: " . e a rent administrator, 
who shall, upon complaint of the lessee of any real estate that the rent 
exacted of h is upjust and excessive, find and fix the reasonable rent 
of such real estate. whose decision, except it is and until reversed as 
hereinafter provided, shall be final. 

“That the President is hereby authorized to appoint a rent admin- 
istrator, who shall be a citizen df the United States and resident of 
the District of Columbia. 

“That the President ts hereby authorized to appoint a board of 
rent appeals, consistine of three persons. who shall citizens of the 
United States and residents of the District of Columbia. Said board of 
rent pa gi shall have the power to hear and determine apy appeal from 

er nistrator authorized under section 2 of this 
appeals shall have power, upon considera- 
tion of such appeal, by its order, to affirm or reverse the order of the 
rent administrator, and in case of reversal thereof to increase, diminish, 
or otherwise modify the amount of rent fixed in the order of the rent 
administrator, and the amount so fixed in the order of the board of 
rent appeals shall be considered to be and be the reasonable amount 
of rent of the real estate affected thereby until the same shall be, upon 
new facts oc other conditicns, azain changed and fixed by order of the 
rent administrator or the board of rent appeals, as the case may be. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order against the amendment, because it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky makes a 
point of order against the amendment, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be heard on the point 
of order. A 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman on the 
point of order. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The object of this section, section 2, is 
simply to tax rents in the District of Columbia upon a basis 
to be fixed by that section, and the amendment simply varies 
the way in which the amount of rent which shall be made sub- 
ject to taxation, or rather how the amount of the tax shall be 
ascertained. It is precisely the same provision, only reached in 
another way, 

In the bill It is provided that any rent in excess of 10 per cent 
beyond the rent which was paid at a certain date, April t, 1918, 
shall be. all of it, taken for taxation purposes; shall, in other 
words, be a tax. I say in my provision that this rent, beyond 
a reasonable amount to be ascertained by an administrator to 
be appointed by the President, shall be taxed. In other words, 
we reach the same result by a different route. The first is by 
the 10 per cent route. Mine is on the reasonnble-amount basis, 
to be fixed by the administrator to be appointed by the President. 

It is precisely the same thing ascertained in a different way. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chuirman,.will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman’s amendment, as I understand, 
creates a beard. Now, is there anything in this bill that pro- 
vides anything of the kind? Is it the gentleman’s opinion that 
an amendment creating a board of rents, or an administrator of 
rents and a board to hear complaints, is germane to a bill of 
this kind? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will say. if the Chair please, in answer to 
the gentleman's question, two things. I will say, first, that his 
question goes to only a sinall portion of this amendment, and 
that the Chair can rule, if need be, on that part separately. I 
will say, secondly, that the Chair has Just ruled that the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Kentucky, of a similar 
nature as to an assessor, is valid and is in point. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman may be right. that it is a 
small part of it, in his judgment. But that small part may be 
such as to make it offensive to the rule of being germane. 
There is nothing in this bill providing for a board of appeuls or 
a rent administrator. Now. if he ean change the aspects of the 
bill entirely by putting in such language as that it is a strange 
thing under the rules of the House, It.is not germane to the 
bill, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I feel quite sure 
that if you will read the rule laid down on page 348 there is no 
sort of question as to the fact that the amendment is not ger- 
mane. It has only a pretense of color to be germane. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The rule to which the chairman of the 
committee calls the Chair’s attention reads as follows: 

No motion or proposition on a subject different from that under con- 
sideration shall be admitted under color of amendment. 

The bill under consideration provides for raising revenue, 
levying an income tax. The amendment offered by the gentle» 
man from New York [Mr. Dempsey] proposes to regulate and 
control the matter of the collection of reut - 
Mr. DEMPSEY. Oh, no. The amendment proposes that it 
shall be assessed in a different manner. Ft does net propose to 
regulate rents at all. It proposes, in order to ascertain what 
the amount of the tax shall be, that there shall be a rent ad- 
ministrator appointed, who shall find and fix a reasonable rent, 
and any rent imposed beyond a reasonable rent shall be taxed, 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It is a clear case of substitut- 
ing a board here, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without discussing it further, the Chair 
is clearly of the impression that it is not germane. It Is legis- 
lation on a subject entirely different from that in the bill. The 
point of order is therefore sustained. The Clerk will read. 
Mr. DEMPSEY. If the Chair please, I will appeal from the 
decision of the Chair, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York appeals 
from the decision of the Chair. As many as favor sustaining 
the decision of the Chair and having his decision stand as the 
judgment of the committee will please say “aye.” 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the “noes” seemed to have it. e 

Mr. Jonnson of Kentucky and Mr. Foster demanded a divi- 


sion. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is ealled for. 

The committee devided ; and there were—ayes 29, noes 9. 
The CHAIRMAN. The committee is determined to sustain 
the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I have taken up but little time 
of this committee, and I wish to offer an amendment and I 
wish to discuss that amendment some. It is possible that the 
amendment is subject to a point ef order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harpy: Strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: That the term real estate as herein 
used shall be construed to incinde lands, buildings, parts of buildings, 
houses, dweilings, apartments—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I think the 
Clerk has read far enough so that I may make the point of 
order 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I think we ought to have the amendment 
read. 

Mr. HARDY. I do not wish to take up much time. Will the 
gentleman reserve his point of order and let me have five min- 
utes to present my preposition? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Les. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky reserves 
the point of order. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HARDY ; Strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following. 

“That the term * estate as herein used shall be constrned to 
include lands, buildings, parts of buildings, houses, dwellings, apart- 
ments, rooms, suites of rooms, and eyery improvement and structure 
whatsoever, or any part thereof, upon land. 

“Second. That for the purpose of securing necessary housing for 
employees of the Government at fair and reasonable rates and charges 
the President of the United States is authorized to appoint a rent 
administrator and, through such administrator, Gx the reasonable 
rentel value of any real estate within the District of Columbia which 
may be taken for the nse of employees of the Government. 

“Third. That the President of the United States may take for the 
use of such employees any real estate within said District whenever, in 
his judgment, the said real estate ts needed for housing such employees, 
upou payment to the owner thereof of the sum fixed by said rent ad- 
ministrator as the rental value thereof: Provided, That no private 
residence or any part thereof occupied by the owner shall be taken 
without the consent of the owner: And provided further, That if the 
owner of any real estate taken under this act shall not agree to accept 
such sum as full compensation for the use of his 8 such owner 
shall be paid 75 per cent of the rental value fixed by the rent admin- 
istrator and may bring suit senut the United States in any court of 
general jurisdiction in the District of Columbia for any additional sum 
claimed by him for compensation.” 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
of order on the amendment. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to present this amend- 
ment in order to explain my view of this legislation. I do 
not believe that this Congress sits here for the purpose of 
preventing one millionaire from New York being imposed upon 
by another millionaire in Washington as to the price of his 
room rent and hotel bills, but I do believe that this Congress 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 
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is earnestly concerned in securing housing for the employees 
of the Government at reasonable cost. I believe that for that 
purpose the Government has the right to take over any prop- 
erty that it sees proper to take, at prices reasonably fixed as 
fair rental value. My amendment provides the President may 
appoint a rent administrator, and that the rent administrator 
shall determine the rental value of property to be taken, and 
if the property owner shall disagree to that, he is given the 
usual remedy—to appeal te the courts. I say if he declines to 
accept the rental sum fixed by the administrator as full com- 
pensation, then pay him 75 per cent of that sum, as we have 
done in all the other commandeering propositions submitted 
to this Congress, and then give him the right to go into court 
and obtain just compensation if what is fixed is not just. It 
seems to me. that this bill as framed by the committee is de- 
structive of all ideas of property rights. I do not speak of its 
being undemocratic or unrepublican. It simply destroys the 
foundation of all property in this country. When you start 
with rents in general in this city you will go to rents in general 
in all cities, and you will quickly go to all other business or 
private interests. You can not draw a distinction between this 
and the fixing of the prices of shoes, either in justice or in 
policy. But if the Government wants to commandeer any prop- 
erty here, in order to provide reasonable quarters for its em- 
. ployees whom it must have, give it the authority, and then pro- 
vide for just compensation as you do in everything else. [Ap- 
plause.] I have stated what will prompt my vote, and I say 
that neither the Tinkham bill nor this bill under consideration 
comes within the purview of the teachings that I have had 
all my life as to property rights. [Applause.] Yet I know 
that the demagogue may attack me, because he will say I am 
unwilling to tear down high prices here in Washington. I am 
willing to treat Washington as I treat the world. I am willing 
to treat Washington as I treat my home town, and I am un- 
willing to go into my home town and fix a price on every item 
there. I am unwilling to go onto the farm and fix the price 
of the private property of the farmer, to say that he shall sell 
his mule to his neighbor for $100, and that if he sells for more 
we will tax him 100 per cent of the excess and give the pur- 
chaser a right to sue him and recover from him twice the 
amount paid in excess of $100. “ With what measure ye mete 
it shall be measured unto you.” What we do to Washington 
or here in Washington we should be willing to have done to us 
at our homes. If the Government needs housing, let it take it 
and pay just compensation under the principles that our fathers 
established in the founding of this Government. [Applause.] 
If the Government needs anything I have, let it take it in the 
same way. I would protect all employees brought here by our 
war emergencies. I denounce all profiteering at the expense 
of the Government, and I denounce all conspiracies and com- 
binations to rob the Government or to raise prices and rob the 
public, but what we have to do with what a wealthy citizen 
who wants to spend the winter in Washington shall pay to an- 
other wealthy citizen as rent for his home here in Washington 
I fail to see. 

My amendment would provide for taking private property for 
public uses upon just compensation, and, if need be, I will go 
further and vote for an appropriation to build houses for Gov- 
ernment employees, and I will vote to make it a crime for men 
to combine or conspire to raise prices, either of rents or other 
property; but the bill presented by the committee destroys all 
rights of private property, and I can not vote for it. [Applause.] 
That is all I wish to say. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order; and since the gentleman from Texas practically con- 
cedes that the amendment is subject to the point of order, I do 
not care to argue it. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
be heard? 

Mr. HARDY. I shall not take up time on the point of order 
except to say that the purpose of this bill is to regulate rents, 
The purpose of my amendment is to regulate rents, If the pur- 
pose being the same does not make my amendment germane, 
then I have nothing further to say. I am not a parliamentarian. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, the bill speaks 
for itself. It is a bill to raise revenue and not a bill to regulate 
rents. 

Mr. HARDY. ‘The bill is also a bill to regulate rents by 
providing that one who pays rent may sue for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without discussing the matter, it is ex- 
actly the same proposition submitted to the Chair a few minutes 
ago, and the Chair makes the same ruling and sustains the 
point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will ask the gentleman from Kentucky if 
he expects to finish this bill to-night? 


Does the gentleman from Texas desire to 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If no other amendments are 
offered and the Clerk is permitted to read right along, I do not 
see why we should not, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the follow- 
ing amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, lines 15 and 16, after the word “increase.” strike out the 
words “to 15 per cent” and insert the words “by 15 per cent of the 
value of the furnishings.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 
of order on the amendment. - 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire the attention of the 
chairman of the committee as to one or two matters of informa- 
tion. First, as I read the bill at the present time, lines 11 to 16, 
they would work out in this way: If in the previous period a 
certain house was leased unfurnished at $100 per month, then 
under this provision it would be proper now to lease it unfur- 
nished at $110 per month, giving an additional amount of 10 
per cent on the former rental. If, however, instead of renting 
it unfurnished, as was the case before, it should be rented fur- 
nished, the house which was rented for $100 in the former period 
unfurnished could only be leased for $115 furnished. That addi- 
tional rental of $5 for the furnishing of perhaps a $10,000 
Pone does not seem to me to be what the committee ħas in- 

ended. 

Now, I in good faith desire to know of the chairman if I am 
correct in my position. If I am correct in my position, then 
the desirability of the amendment that I have suggested is 
apparent. It simply provides that in such a case a man may 
deduct or consider a proper rental of $110 for the house and an 
additional rental of 15 per cent of the value of the furnishings, 
whatever they may be. If I am right in my understanding of 
the facts, I hope the gentleman will be willing fo accept my 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If I correctly understood the 
gentleman's question, the 15 per cent allowed in the bill relates 
to real estate and personal effects. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But I think the 15 per cent, as it reads in 
the bill, does not refer to the value, but goes back to the rental. 
So it is not 15 per cent of the value, but 15 per cent of the 
former rental, and as there was no furniture in the house pre- 
viously there was no former rental of furniture. I think lines 
11 to 16 should not be construed as referring to the per cent 
of value as provided in lines 5 and 10, but rather the per cent 


goes back to the rental discussed in the first part of the section. 


I will say further to the gentleman from Kentucky, that if 
this 15 per cent refers to the value of the property, then it is 
hardly consistent with his theory of the bill, because the house 
is furnished to allow 15 per cent—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say that I answered the 
gentleman hurriedly on a quick reading of his amendment; but 
let me ask the gentleman what would be the effect of the pro- 
vision if his amendment was adopted? 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the house in the prewar period rented 
at $100, it might be rented at $110 for the house and an addi- 
tional 15 per cent of the value of the furnishings now put in 
as the rent for the furnishings. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
again? 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the house was rented in the prewar 
period at $100 a month 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
crease of 10 per cent on that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That would be $110 for the house. Then, if 
there were no furnishings in it before, and now the furnishings 
are put in, you would allow them to charge 15 per cent of the 
yalue of the furnishings under my amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I really see no 
objection to the gentleman’s amendment. As far as I am con- 
cerned I will not oppose it and I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, we haye made real progress, 
as the adoption of the amendment of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Crasrron] indicates. We have worked hard all day 
and we have a strenuous day ahead of us to-morrow, the con- 
sideration of the legislative bill. In order to give each man a 
chance to get the cobwebs out of his head between now and 
to-morrow morning, I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man withhold that for a moment? z 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I hope the gentleman will not 
insist upon that. It is only 5 o'clock. | 


Will the gentleman state that 


The bill would allow an in- 


1918. 
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Mr. MADDEN. It is 10 minutes after 5 o'clock. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If we adjourn this afternoon 
without disposing of the bill, it can not come up again for two 
weeks, and in the meantime some of the gentlemen's constit- 
uents and mine, and the mothers and the wives of the soldiers 
who are across the sea, are suffering because of the extortion 
here, aml I would hate to see the gentleman stop the progress 
of the bill at this time of day. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is impossible to finish the bill to-night. 
If there was any chance of finishing it to-night I would be glad 
to yield! the point. 8 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. We can go along here for three- 
quarters ef an hour yet. 

Mr. MADDEN. We all have a lot of mail to sign before we 
can go home. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That can be done to-night. 

vs MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I insist upon the point of 
order, s 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Sixty-five Members present; not a 
quorum. The Clerk will ca!! the roll, 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to unswer to their names: 


Anderson Edmonds Kreider Rowe 
Anthony Estopinal LaGuardia Rowland 

chara Fairchild, B. I. Lee. Ga. aes. 
Barkley Fairchild, G. W. Lenroot Sabath 
Britton Ferris Les Scott. Mich. 
Brod F Lever Scott. Pa. 
Browne Flynn Linthicum Scully 
Buchanan Ford Longwor th Sherley 
Clavel Galllvan McClintic Shouse 
Campbell. Kans, Gard McCormick Siegel 
Campbell, Pa. Garland McCulloch 11 
Cannon Garrett, Tex. McFadden Smith, Thos, F. 
Cantrill oodall McKenzie nyder 

pstick Gould cKeown Steele 

row Graham, Pa, McLemore Steenerson 
Church Gray. N. J. Maber Stephens, Nebr, 
Clark. Fia. Greene, Mass. Mann Sterling. Pa. 

k, Griest Miller, Minn. Stevenson 

Sees Ohio Hamill ontague Stiness 
Cople: Hamilton, N. Y. Moores. Ind. Sullivan 
Costello Haskell orin Swift 
Crago Heaton Neely Switzer 

ixp Heintz Nicholls, S. C. Talbott 
Currie, Mich. Helvering Nichols, Mich, Templeton 
Curry. Cal. Hollingsworth Park Towner 
Davidson Hood Parker, N. Y. Van Dyke 
Dewalt Howard Phelan Walker 
Dies Hosted Platt Watson, Pa. 
Dooling Hutchinson Polk Weaver 
Doremus Johnson, 8. Dak. Pou Webb 
Doughton Keating owers White. Ohio 
Drukker Kehoe Price Wilson, III. 
Dunn Kelley. Mich. Ragsdale Wilson. La. 
Eagan Key. Ohio Ramsey Woodyard 
Eagle Kraus Riordan Young, Tex. 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Rucker, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
had had under consideration the bill H. R. 9248, and. finding 
itself without a quorum, had caused the roll to be called, where- 
upon 287 Members responded to their names, a quorum, and he 
handed in the list of absentees for publication in the corp. 

The SPEAKER. The committee will resume its sitting. 

The committee resumed its sitting, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. That, on or before the 10th of July, 1918, a true and accurate 
subject to said tax, 


before the 10th of August, 1918, and of eac 
a true and accurate return under oath shall be made by each person“ 
subject to sald tax or by bis authorized agent, to the said as- 
fessor, setting forth specifically 5 amount of such income 
from all separate sources accrued during the next preceding month, 
together with a statement of such deductions. If any person sub- 
ject to sald tax falls to make any such return at the time herein 
fixed. or makes, willfully or otherwise, a false or fraudulent return, 
the assessor of the District of Columbia shall make the return from his 
own 8 or from such Information as he can obtain through 
testimony or by any other means; and the return so made shail be suffi- 
cient for all purposes of this act. To the amount of the tax due upon 
all returns so made by the assessor there shall be added a penalty of 
50 per cent ot the tax: but when it shall appear that the failure to 
file the return of the making of a false return was due to an unavoid- 
able or excusable cause, the said penalty may be abated by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia. It shall be the duty of said 
commissioners to prepare and furnish to each — ea making applica- 
tion therefor printed forms on which such returns li be made. The 
said tax and all penalties thereon shall constitute a superior lien on the 
“real estate from which the Income has been derived, and shall be 
assessed and collected by the same officers, at the same time except as 
herein otherwise provided, and by similar as o taxes on 
real and personal property in said Distric 


and every month thereafter 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 
Page 5, line S. after the word “return” strike out the word “of” 
and insert the word “ or.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr, Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment- offered by Mr. Jonxsox of Kentucky: Amend page 5 
b W ee aan lines 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19 and insert in lieu thereof 

“The — penalties which are assessed, levied, and made pay- 
able by any of the provisions of this act are bereby made a superior 
lien on the pci £3 both real and personal, from the use or oecupancy 
of which the taxable Income has been derived : aided, howerer, That 
the said entire personal omer without any exemptions whatever 
shall be exhausted before the real estate is ed agninst by either 
tax or penalties. The said tax and penalties shall be assessed by the 
fame officers at the same time, except as herein otherwise provided. and 
by similar as are other taxes on real and personal property 
in said District.” T 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, in the bill as it 
was originally written the lien for the tax was retained upon 
the “real estate” only. This amendment retains the tax lien 
upon both the “real estate and the personal property from 
which the revenue is derived. In other words. the owner of 
the property from which the income is derived should see that 
that tax is paid. Objection has been made to that provision 
of the bill, but I hope T have now remedied it so as to overcome 
that objection. I believe that those who furnish the tools with 
which these extortions are made should be answerable for the 
tax. The real estate people say that the real estate should not 
be subject to any part of the lien, but we Insist that it should 
be. Wherever a piece of real estate becomes liable for the pay- 
ment of any part of this tax then the owners of the p 
are going to become sentinels. They should be drafted und 
used as sentinels to watch their property to see that none of 
their tenants rob the mothers and widows of the soldiers who 
are now abroad—that nobody robs the clerks who are here work- 
ing for small wages in an effort to win the war. [Applause.] 
I say that they ought to stan as sentinels over their owu prop- 
erty. and I hope this House will carry this amendment and com- 
pel them to do so. The amendment which I have offered makes 
no exemption to anybody for personal property. The Inst vestige 
of the personal property can be taken and sold for the payment 
of this tax. There is nothing whatever exempted from it at all, 
and I believe thut that will save the reni estate people from 
having a lien go upon their property. and if it does not they 
themselves can prevent it, and they are the first people in this 
District who should come forth and say, “ We will do our part 
patriotically and see that no tenant of ours shall practice extor- 
tion. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment to inquire of the gentleman whether there are other 
nmendments to be proposed to this section and inquire if he will 
be kind enough to take the committee into his confidence as to 
what time he expects to rise. = 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I can say to the 
gentleman that as far as I now see I have no further amend- 
ment to offer to this section, but I do not see why the Members 
of the House should not be willing to sit here a little while, 
perhaps less than an hour, to relieve this ugly situation that is 
now confronting us in the District of Columbia. [Applause.] 
Therefore I shall be glad to see the bill finished to-night. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky. 5 

The question was taken. and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman. I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows. 

4, tine 10, strike out, December 31, 1910.“ 
thereof Arft 1. 19189 N 

Mr. STAFFORD. win the gentleman yield? [Cries of 
Vote!“ This is not for the purpose of taking up time, but 
I wish to say to thuse who have been absent most of the day 
that there have been some changes in the bill that require 
some amendments as to dates, and this is one of them. I 
wish to inquire of the gentleman as to the reason why he has 
stricken out December 31, 1916,“ and substituted “April 1, 
1918.” 

Mr. MAPES. That is merely to conform te the amendment 
which was made in the second section. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I have the attention ef the chair- 
man of the committee? In all good faith I ask this question. 
The chairman agreed to the amendment of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Mapes], substituting a yearly period instead of 
an 18-months’ period. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say to the gentleman 
I did not make such agreement. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This has been incorporated in the bill 
‘as a one-year basis for computation instead of 18 months, 
which is the basis of the dates in lines 10 and 11, on page 4. 
That is, the period from December 3, 1916, to June 30, 1918, 
was taken as the 18-months’ period. What does the gentleman 
propose by his amendment? He proposes, instead of submitting 
a yearly period to substitute a period merely from April 1 to 
June 30, or a three-months’ period. I respectfully represent, 
not only to the chairman of the committee but to the gentle- 
man offering the amendment, that it is not in harmony with 
the fundamental principle of the amendments heretofore adopted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. My opinion is that the amend- 
ment is not right. I would like to hear from the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MAPES]. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has carefully read this section in connection 


with the other sections of the bill? 


Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is mistaken in that par- 
ticular. 

Mr. MAPES. At least his interpretation does not agree with 
mine. ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not surprised that my interpretation 
does not agree with the gentleman's. 

Mr. MAPES. If the gentleman will permit and allow me to 
explain, I will try to do it to his satisfactions 

This provision in this section states the period for which the 
property owners shall file their return with the District as- 
sessors and during which they are liable to a tax. This bill 
proposes to tax men who charge more than 10 per cent over 
the prewar period after April 1 of this year. This provision 
provides that everybody who charges more than the prewar 
rent from April 1 to July 1 shall file his return. ‘There is noth- 
ing inconsistent in this amendment with the other provisions 
of the bill. It would be entirely inconsistent unless this amend- 
ment is adopted. And it is put in merely to make this section 
conform with section 2 as amended here this afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Marrs] 

The question was taken, and the amendment 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. T. That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby 
authorized and directed to make all reasonable and needed rules and 
regulations for the enforcement of this act. 

Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Hu- 
LIARD] offers a committee amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 
` The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HILLIARD: Page 7, immediately after line 
10, insert as a new section the following: 

“Sec, 8. That if any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this act 
shali, for any reason, adjudged by any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion to be inyalid, such judgment shall not affect, impair, or invalidate 
eee at pest Cette diay n th 
3 ch cach jodgment shall have been rendered.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. HILLIARD]. r 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MADDEN. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 103, noes 16. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment just adopted be known as section 8 and the 
next section designated as No. 9. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent that the amendment just adopted be known as sec- 
tion 8 and the next section be known as No. 9. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. TINKHAM offers the following as a substitute for the bill: Insert 
after the enacting clause: 

That by reason of the existence of a state of war it is essential to 
the national security and defense and for the successful prosecution 
of the war to establish governmental control and assure adequate regu- 


lation of rents of real estate In the District of Columbia during the war. 


For such purpose? the instrumentalities, means, meth powers, au- 


S, 
thorities, duties, obligations, and prohibitions hereinafter set forth are 


was agreed to. 


crea 


5 established, conf and prescribed. The President is au- 
0 


to make such regulations and to issue such orders as are es- 
sential effectively to ca out the provisions of this act. 

“ SEC, 2. in the interpretation and construction of this act the 
following rules shall be observed, namely : 

“First. The term ‘ real estate,’ as herein used, shall be construed to 
include lands, buildings, parts of buildings, houses, dwellings, apart- 
ments, rooms, suites of rooms, and every improvement and structure 
whatsoever, and every portion and part thereof, situated and being in 
oe om of Columbia, and any and all estates and rights therein 
or thereto. 

“Second. The word ‘party’ or ‘person’ shall include individuals, 
legal representatives of individuals, partnerships, joint-stock companies, 
associations, corporations, societies, bodies corporate, the Government 
of the United States in all is branches, departments, bureaus, boards, 
councils, and other agencies and instrumentalities, and all representa- 
tives, agencies, bodies, and instrumentalities acting for or in behalf of or 
employed or used by any and all foreign Governments not at war with the 
United States, unless such construction would be unreasonable; and the 
reference to any officer shall include any son authorized by law, or 
2 est oe made in accordance with act, to perform the duties 
of his office. 

“Third. Words importing the singular number shall be held to in- 
clude the plural, and vice versa, except where such construction would 
be unreasonable, 

“Fourth. Words importing the masculine gender shall be held to 
include all genders, except where such construction would be unreason- 


le. 

“Fifth, The term ‘rent’ or ‘rent from real estate’ shall include 
any and all amounts received for the daily, weekly, monthly, yearly, or 
other periodical or term use or occupancy of real estate, or any part 
or multiple of any such periods of time, 

“Src. 3. That the President is authorized, from time to time, to fix 
the amount of rent of real estate in the District of Columbia and to 
revise and change the amount of 3 rents thereof, so that the 
same shall be just and reasonable, which may now or hereafter be 
rented, leased, subleased, transferred by assignment of lease or rental 
contract, used or 8 by any party or person. 

“ BEC. 4. That the President is hereby authorized to appoint a rent 
administrator, who shall be a citizen of the United States and resident 
of the District of Columbia, who shall have full pomer and authority, 
under the direction of the President, to revise and change and (or) to 
fix, upon request of any party or person in interest, or otherwise, as the 
rent administrator may determine, the amount of rent which can be 
eines f charged and received for the use and occupation of any real 
estate in the District of Columbia which is now or may hereafter be 
rented, leased, subleased, used, or occupied by any party or person; and 
ni and all orders of the rent administrator revising and changing ex- 
isting rents shall relate back to and take effect as of the date of the 
approval of this act by the President: Provided, That any party in 
interest may prosecute an appeal from any order of the rent adminis- 
trator to the board of rent appeals provided for in this act, under 
and in accordance with such rules and regulations as may be made re- 
specting appeals; and until such r shall be decided by the board 
te Ta Spens the order of the rent administrator shall be superseded 

“ Bec. 3. That from and after the date of 
of the rent administrator fixing an amount of rent in any case, it shall 
be unlawful and be a violation of this act for any person to charge or 
receive a greater rent than the amount go fixed; subject, however, to 
the right of 2 725 hereinbefore created, 

“ BEC. 6. That the rent administrator is authorized, under the direc- 
tion of the President, to make and promulgate rules and regulations 
not inconsistent with this act for carrying out the provisions hereof. 

Sec, 7. That the President is hereby authorized to appoint a board 
of rent appeals, consisting of three persons, who shall be citizens of 
the United States and residents of the District of Columbia. Said 
board of rent appeals shall have the power to hear and determine any 
appeal from any order of the rent administrator authorized under sec- 
on 4 of this act, and said board of rent appeal shall have power, 

n consideration of such appeal, by its order, to affirm or reverse 
e order of the rent administrator, ard in case of reversal thereof 
to increase, diminish, or otherwise 2 the amount of rent fixed 
in the order of the rent administrator, and the amount so fixed in the 
order of the board of rent appeals shall be the amount of rent which 
can be lawfully charged and received for the use and occupation of the 


8 of any order 


t 
u 
t 


real estate affected thereby until the same shall be, upon new facts 
or other conditions, again changed and fixed by order of the rent ad- 
ministrator or the board of rent appeals, as the case may be. 

“Sec, 8. That nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent the 
renting of real estate by the party or person entitled thereto at such 
price or prices and for such period of time and on such terms as the 
parties to the contract or agreement of renting shall agree upon: 
Provided, however, That the amount of rent provided for in an 
and all such leases, contracts, and ments shall be subject to revi- 
sion and change by the rent administrator from time to time, upon 
the application of any party thereto, or otherwise as the rent adminis- 
trator may determine, and the rent administrator may from time to 
time approva and confirm the existing rent or may decrease or in- 
crease the same as he may determine to be just and reasonable, as in 
this act provided. 

“Sec. 9. That the rent administrator and such agents as he may 
appoint for that purpose shall have power to summon witnesses and 
require the production of books and documents, and ner administer 
oaths and affirmations to witnesses so summoned and take testimony 
respecting the matters covered by this act" 


Mr. NORTON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
North Dakota rise? 

Mr. NORTON. To make a point of order that the amendment 
is not in order. Clearly it is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk has not finished. reading the 
substitute. The Clerk will proceed with the reading, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


“Sec. 10. That any pene violating any of the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdenieanor and shall b> punished by 
a fine of not exceeding $1,000 for cach offense. 

“Sec. 11. That if any clause, sentence. paracraph, or part of this 
act shall, for any reason, be adjudged by any court of comb ent juris- 
diction to be invalid, such judgment shall not offret. brpair, or in- 
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validate the remainder thereof, but shall be confined in its operation 
to the clause, sentence, para, aph, or part thereof directly involved in 
the controversy in which suc AE shall have been rendered. 

“Spr. 12. at this act shall remain in full force and i effect until a 
treaty of peace between the Imperial German Government and the 
Unitel States shall have been concluded and proclamation thereof shall 
have bven made by the President of the United States.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky makes a 
point of order against the substitute. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. As not being germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky makes a 
point of order against the substitute on the ground that the 
substitute offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TINKHAM] is not germane to the bill. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I believe it is germane. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The bill is for the raising of 
revenue, and the substitute does not propose to raise any reve- 
nue, but to appoint a rent commissioner instead. of that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. TrykHam] want to be heard? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Ido. The bill offered by the honorable gen- 
tleman from Kentucky has for the first time been stated to raise 
revenue. It has up to now been discussed as a bill to prevent 
unfair profiteering, and everyone who can read the bill must 
say that that is' its only purpose. Its very title says so. I have 
offered a bill to meet unfair profiteering, but by a different 
method. If his bill is not a bill to reach unfair profiteering, 
then my bill is not germane. But if the purpose of his bill, 
as declared throughout its terms and by him in debate and 
also those who support him, is to prevent unfair profiteering, 
then my bill, offered as a substitute, is for the same purpose 
and germane. 

Mr. GILLETT rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. GILLETT] desire to be heard? 

Mr. GILLETT. It only occurred to me, Mr. Chairman, when 
the gentleman from Kentucky said this was not in order because 
his bill provided revenue and this did not, that this inference 
was a strained one. 

If his logic is correct, then no amendment would ever be in 
order, because an amendment must be different from the original 
bill or it is not an amendment, so that the fact that this substi- 
tute differs from the original bill does not prove that it is out of 
order. 

It seems to me that my colleague states it fairly. This bill 
is simply and solely a bill to prevent profiteering here in the 
District, as all the debate has shown, and the bill that my col- 
league presents accomplishes the same object in another way, 
but it is clearly attempting to accomplish just that object and 
nothing else. Therefore it seems to me that as a whole bill it 
is germane to this whole bill. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. This bill, as I understand it, introduces 
another subject entirely, and that is that they shall appoint a 
rent administrator and a board of appeals. 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. F 

Mr. FOSTER. And does not raise any tax whatever. 

Mr. GILLETT. No. 

Mr. FOSTER. Now, does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
think that with that new matter in the bill, which provides for 
an administrator and a board of appeals, enlarging it in that 
way, it is germane to a bill of this kind? 

Mr. GILLETT. I certainly do, because the purpose is abso- 
lutely the same. It accomplishes it in a somewhat different 
way.. But it can not accomplish it in exactly the same way. 
If it did, it would not be an amendment at all. 

Mr. FOSTER. Does the gentleman think that a bill to pro- 
vide for an administrator and a board of appeals is in order 
on this bill? 

Mr. GILLETT. It is to accomplish the same purpose. 

Mr. FOSTER. I might agree with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. GILLETT. Of course yon would. 

Mr. FOSTER. But that does not make it in order, because 
the rule distinctly says, as read by the Chair this afternoon on 
a similar amendment—— 

Mr. GILLETT. Then would you claim that no method is in 
order except a method of raising revenue? Is that your grounds? 

Mr. FOSTER. Let me say to the gentleman from Massachu- 

-setts that it has been held time and time again, as he knows 
better than I do, that a commission on a bill is not in order; it 
is not in order on any bill. That has been held time and again. 
~ Mi, GILLETT. t has been held both ways, if I recollect 
aright, on that very polnt. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. I remember it the other way. 

Mr. GILLETT. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts one question. The bill introduced by 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHnson] is a tax bill, a 
bill to raise taxes. As I heard the substitute of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM] read, it does not relate to 
taxes at all. 

Then, is a bill which does not relate at all to taxes, but which 
proposes another matter entirely, germane as an amendment to 
a purely tax bill? 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? If 
this is a revenue bill, then it should have gone to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It is too late to talk about that. 

Mr. MEEKER. But did not the gentleman from Kentucky, 
the chairman of the committee, specifically announce at the 
opening of the consideration of the bill that it was to stop 
profiteering? ` 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It does it by the imposition of 
taxes. That is the method. The amendment of the gentleman 
on Massachusetts [Mr. TINkKHAM] has nothing to do with 

xes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the bill as to 
raising revenue will be accomplished only in case of unfair 
rentals, Therefore, if the bill is successful in stopping profiteer- 
ing, as the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNnson] desires, 
there will be no revenue raised. Hence it is obvious that the 
purpose of the bill is not to raise revenue, but to stop prof- 
iteering. 

Mr. TINKHAM rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
desire to be heard? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. TINKHAM. The title of the bill introduced by the hon- 
orable Representative from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson] reads “ to 
prevent extortion,” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Read it all. 

Mr. TINKHAM. To impose taxes upon certain incomes in 
the District of Columbia, and for other-purposes ”; but its prin- 
cipal intent, according to the title of the bill and the entire 
argument made in the committee, has been to prevent extortion. 
The honorable Representative from Kentucky is not proposing 
it as, nor does he pretend at this moment that it is, a tax meas- 
ure. If he does pretend so, then all of his arguments in rela- 
tion to the bill have been false and fraudulent. It is an anti- 
profiteering bill and nothing else. It is not a tax bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If there is anyone who has a 
right to complain of that, it is the tax collector. 

Mr. TINKHAM. One moment, the honorable Representative 
from Kentucky states that he intends to impose a tax by this 
bill, but in section 5 he says that anyone who must contribute a 
tax has made a contract which is contrary to public policy and 
unenforcible. That means that it is not a tax measure. If that 
does not mean that it is not a tax measure, if it does not mean 
that it is a fraud on the House to call it a tax measure, then I 
do not know what a fraud upon a legislative body can be. I 
hope the Chair will rule in accordance with the merits of this 
matter, that my bill, which seeks to reach the unfair profiteer, 
is germane to his bill, which seeks to reach the unfair profiteer, 
and proper to be offered as a substitute. [Applause.] 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to detain the 
committee, because the amendment is clearly not germane, and 
if the Chair is going to rule according to my view of the matter 
I am not going to occupy any time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has no information as to what 
information the gentleman from North Dakota has, as to how 
the Chair is going to rule; but the Chair is prepared to rule. 

The bill which the committee has had under consideration 
provides for the levying and collecting of an income tax for 
raising revenue under certain conditions. The substitute car- 
ries no provision of that sort, as the Chair understands it. 
There is no provision in the bill offered as a substitute by which 
income taxes or revenue would be provided for or authorized. 

Now, it is argued by the gentleman that this legislation is 
designed to prevent profiteering in the District, that the bill 
which the committee has under consideration seeks to accom- 
plish that purpose, and that the bill which is offered as a sub- 
stitute has the same purpose in view. Gentlemen say that there- 
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fore the substitute offered is germane. The chairman of the 
committee presents the point of order that the substitute 1s not 
germane. 

If it should be conceded that the purpose of the bill is te pre- 
vont the practice of what has been characterized as profiteering, 
alleged to exist in this city, the Chair suggests that the same 
purpose might be acconiplished in still another way. If an 
amendment were offered to the bili under consideration, author- 
izing the Federal Government te build a large number ot rest- 
dences, or houses, or apartment houses, for rent at a very low 
rental, that might accomplish the purpose sought to be secured 
by this legislation because. through the means of competition. 
it would destroy the opportunity of those having property to 
demand and receive exorbitant rates. And yet I think that even 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Trnknam] who offers 
this substitute would not insist that such an amendment would 
be germane. The Chair has no doubt about it. The only deubt 
the Chair has is one that he has always in mind, that the 
Chair may be wrong; but the Chair's conviction Is strong that 
the point of order ts well taken that the amendment is not ger- 
mane, and therefore sustains the point of order. = 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
committee rise and report the bill to the House, with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendntion that the amendments be 
agreed to, and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky moves that 
the committee rise and report the bill, with sundry amendments, 
to the House, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. - 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair. Mr. Rucker. Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. reported thut that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 9248) 
to prevent extortion. te Impose tuxes upon certain Incomes in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. and had 
directed him to report the same back with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed te and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 
vious question on the bill and amendments to final passuge. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky moves the 
previous question on the bill and amendments to final passage. 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts makes a preferential 
motion that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. A parliamentary Inquiry, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 


up to-morrow, but if the previous question is ordered it would 
come up te-morrow as unfinished business. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Kentucky is correct. 

The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts that the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Griterr) there were 71 ayes and 110 nves. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I renew my mo- 
tion. 3 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky moves the 
previous question on the bill and amendments to its final pas- 
Sage. 

The question was taken. and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Ts a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment. If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

There was no demand for a separate vote, and the amend- 
ments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill wne ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I demand the reading of the 
engrossed bill. r 

The SPEAKER, The engrossed bill is not here. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolied Bills. reported 
that they had exnmined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the sume: 1 

H. R. 175. An act to amend an net entitled “An act making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies In appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1015 and for prior years, and for other purposes.” 


If the House should adjourn , 
before ordering the previous question, the bill would not come | 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the follewing title: 


Marcu 11, | 


S. 3471. An act te authorize the Secretary of War to grant 


furloughs without pay and allowances to enlisted men of the 
Army of the United States. 
LEASE OF ABSENCE. 
Mr. McKeown, by unanimous consent, was given leave of 
ano TE the balance of the day, on account of illness in the 
v. 
j ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly {at 6 o'clock and 20 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
March 12, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Acting Secre- 
tary of War, transmitting a list of GG leases granted by the 
Secretary of War under authority of the act approved July 28, 
1892. during the calendar year 1917 (H. Doc. No. 967) was 
taken from the Speaker's table, referred to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the War Department, and ordered to be printed, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 10627) providing for an exami- 
nation of the Ohio River with a view to the construction of an 
ice pier on the south side of said river in the vicinity of Cov- 
ington and Newport, Ky.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: A bill (H. R. 10028) to further 
provide for the national security and defense and for the pur- 
pose of assisting the prosecution of the war, and to provide for 
the assistance and apprepriations by the Federal Government 
for the repair and maintenance of such improved highways of 
the several States as may, because of the extraordinary circum- 
stances of war, be declured to be military roads; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, ` 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bin (H. R. 10629) to pro- 
vide death penalty for convicted spies; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 10630) to provide death pen- 
altr fer convicted spies: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLOOD: A bill (H. R. 10631) to prevent alien enemies 
from voting for electors for President and Vice President or 
United States Senntors or Members of the House of Representa- 
tives; to the Committee on Election of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and 1 tives in Congress. 
| By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: Resolution (H. Res. 209) direct- 

ing that the Committee on Military Affairs of the House of Rep- 
| resentatives be directed to make inquiry of the proper naval and 
| military authorities and report to the House the necessary legis- 
| lation to bring to the highest degree of efficiency the naval base 
and fortifications on the island of Oahu; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. POU: Resolution (H. Res. 270) providing for the 
immediate consideration of H. R. 8409; to the Comunittee on 


Rules, 
By Mr. RUBEY: Resolution (H. Res. 271) asking for the 
consideration of H. R. 7795; to the Committee on Rules. 
By Mr. JAMES: Joint resolution (HI. J. Res. 263) proposing 
an amendment to section T. Article I, of the Constitution, rela- 
tive to the Executive veto of bills passed by Congress; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Memorial of the Wisconsin 
Legislature, asking Congress to impose certain taxes on incomes, 
inheritances, and excess profits during the war; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 
| Also, memorial of the Wisconsin Legislature. asking Congress 

to enact necessary legislation te permit soldiers’ mail to be 
transmitted free of postage; to the Committee on the Post Office 


and Post Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 10682) granting a pension to 


Joseph Bessi; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 10633) granting an increase 
of pension to Durbin Longfellow; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 10634) granting an increase 
of pension to Susan E. Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 10635) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Samuel M. Boone; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. ‘ 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 10636) granting a pension to 
John Kerns; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10637) 
granting an increase of pension to Johnson Hatfield; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DENTON: A bill (H. R. 10638) granting a pension to 
Levi C. Posey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions.“ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10639) granting an honorable discharge to 
John D. Gardner, alias John Darity; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. DEWALT: A bill (H. R. 10640) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Spang; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DIXON: A bill (H. R. 10641) granting an increase 
of pension to Phineas P. Ewan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10642) granting a pension to Luther Bedel ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10643) granting an increase of pension to 

- Allen Kelly; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 10644) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob H. Lynch; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10645) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: A bill (H. R. 10646) for the relief of 
Charles Haythorpe; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 10647) 
granting an increase of pension to Elijah Coffman; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 10648) granting an increase 
of pension to Charlotte Heald; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 10649) granting a pension to 
Eva Rhodes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 10650) granting an increase of 
pension to Robert Henderson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 10651) granting an increase of 
pension to Francis M. Cain; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. ROBBINS: A bill (H. R. 10652) granting an increase 
of pension to James K. Gallagher; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 10653) granting an increase 
of pension to James L. Young; to the Committee on_ Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 10654) granting 
an increase of pension to Francis M. Lee; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 10655) granting a pension to 
Rosalie Thomas Draper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 10656) granting an 
increase of pension to Charles N, Wheeler; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. ? 

By Mr. WALSH: A bill (H. R. 10657) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry A. Turner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Women’s 
Municipal League, of Boston, favoring House bill 9642, appro- 
priating $50,000,000 for the housing of war workers; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also (by request), petitions of 24 members of the Bucklick 
Farm Club, New Haven; 26 members of the Rock Hill Farm 
Club, Krakow; 22 members of the Grand Farm Club, New 
Haven; and memorials of the Good Hope Farmers’ Club, 
Gerald; Evergreen Farm Club, of school district No. 57, Frank- 
lin County, and the Union Community Farm Club, Atlanta, 
all in the State of Missouri, protesting against the discrimi- 
nation against the farmers in price schedules and asking that 
farmers be allowed such prices as will pay cost of production 
and a small profit; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), resolution of the Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tion, Mount Vernon, N. Y., urging that military rank be con- 


ferred upon members of the nursing corps; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), resolution of the Irish Progressive League 
of Boston, urging recognition of Ireland as an independent 
nation; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of J. H. Bloom, editor of Devils 
Lake Journal, Devils Lake, N. Dak., favoring the zone system 
for second-class postage, and recommending the increase of such 
rates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a resolution of the Pierian Club, Trinidad, Colo., pro- 
testing against this system and urging its repeal; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BLAND: Evidence in support of a bill to pension 
Joseph Bessi; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petitions of Louis Lowinson, 
New York City; Dunn & McCarty, Auburn, N. Y.; and Rose 
Bros., New York City, urging the passage of the daylight-saving 
law; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: Petitions of R. B. Williams and 11 other 
citizens, H. H. Evilsizer and 9 other citizens, of Butler, Mo., for 
the closing of all saloons and breweries for the period of the 
war, to save food, fuel, and man power; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Memorial of Irish Woman's 
Council, favoring an Irish Republic; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Dr. Clifford E. Smith and 24 other physicians 
of Dekalb County, III., asking that physicians in the Medical 
Reserve Corps of the Army be given the same rank and per- 
centage as in the Navy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Chicago Woman’s Club, opposing the 
zone system for second-class mail; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of L. W. Potter and 12 other citizens of Rock- 
ford, III., favoring the daylight-saving bill; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Resolutions of the Mount 
Pleasant Citizens’ Association, approving Government operation 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal; to the Committee on Railways 
and Canals. 

By Mr. RAKER: Resolution of the Central Labor Council of 
Alameda County, Cal., in re Walter V. Wohelke, a German, who 
has attacked organized labor through the columns of Sunset 
Magazine; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, letter of C. A. Hawkins, of San Francisco, Cal., 
war cabinet; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado; Petition of citizens of Montrose, 
Colo., urging the enactment of war-prohibition legislation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By. Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of the Hanover United. Presby- 
terian Church, Beaver County, Pa., for national prohibition as 
a war measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VARE: Memorial of the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce, asking for the passage of the daylight-saving bill; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


in re 


SENATE. 


Tuespay, March 12, 1918. 
(Legislative day of Friday, March 8, 1918.) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian. 

ALBERT B. Fatt, a Senator from the State of New Mexico, ap- 
peared in his seat to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, 
answered to their names: 


and the following Senators 


Ashurst Henderson Nelson Smith, S. C. 
Baird Hitchcock New Smoot 
Beckham Hollis Nugent 8 
Calder Johnson, Cal. Overman Sutherland 
Culberson Johnson, S. Dak. Poindexter Thomas 
Curtis Jones, Wash, Pomerene Thompson 
Dillingham Kellogg Reed Townsend 
Fletcher Kenyon Robinson Trammell 
Frelinghuysen Knox Saulsbury Underwood 
Gallinger McCumber Shafroth Vardaman 
Gerry McKellar Sheppard Waish 
Hale McLean Smith, Ariz Warren 
Hardin McNary Smith, Ga. Watson 
Hardwick Martin Smith, Mich, Williams 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore (Mr..Sautspury). I desire to 
announce that my colleague [Mr. Wotcorr] is detained at home 
by illness. 
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Mr. McNARY. I wish to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] on account of illness, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce that my colleagu 
IMr. Gorr] is absent on account of illness. i 

Mr. THOMPSON. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANs- 
DELL], the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna], the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], the Senator from New Mexico 
{Mr. Jones]. and the Senator from New York [Mr. Was- 
WORTH] are detained on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-six Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


COAL OUTPUT IN COLORADO. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, last Friday I took occasion 
to insert in the Recorp an order of the Fuel Commission mate- 
rially reducing the prices of coal to operators in the four States 
of Culorado, Wyoming, Montana, and Utah. I then ventured 
a prediction that the order which by its own terms went Into 
effect on the Iith day of March would result in a material 
restriction of the coal output in my State. My forecast was 
verified much earlier than I expected. I have received a tele- 
grum from one of the operators, dated March 9, informing me 
that in consequence of the promulgation of the order 27 mines 
had at once closed, while coal in transit to dealers would not 
be settled for until April, the consignees desiring to take 
advantage of the increased reduction for that month. 

I at once wired for the names of the mines which had sus- 
pended. I was unable to get them all, but this morning I re- 
ceived a telegram listing 20 of them, whose daily output is 
7,180 tons. They employ 1,593 men, who are now idle. In 
addition to this situation, T of the larger mines have begun to 
dump their slack, which is no longer marketable at the prices 
fixed by the commission, - 

These. Mr. President, I shall submit to the Senate without 
comment as the first and immediate fruit of an order which 
should never have been made. I am unable to account for 
this extreme and radical reduction in prices which, ta effect, 
ignores the requirements of the statute that a reasonable profit 
shall be allowed, unless it be that the commissioner, having 
confined his suspension order of lust January to the territory 
east of the Mississippi, has recently satistied himself that equity 
and justice required him to muke another order which would 
similarly affect all the country west of the Mississippi, thus 
imposing his orders, like the rain from heaven, alike upon the 
heads of the just and the unjust. 

Mr. President, I ask leave to insert in the Rrconn, without 
reading, the two telegrams to which I have just called attention. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. REED. I should like to have the telegrams read. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not object. I did not read them myself, 
2 I did not want to take up any further time of the 

nate, 

Mr. WARREN. May I ask the Senator a question before he 
takes his seat? I think it perfectly apparent. and should be so, 
that the price of slack which the Senator has just stated places 
it beyond the reach of any consumption, and therefore it is. 
wasted. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; the dumping of the slack disposes of it; 
it is no longer available for commercial purposes. I might say 
a great deal regarding this order, but will refrain, lest in my 
exasperation I say something that I should afterwards regret. 

Mr. REED. I should like to have the telegrams read for the 
information of the Senate as well as for my own information. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the telegrams were read, as follows: 

Denver, COLO., March 9, 1918. 


Senator CHARLES S. THOMAS, 
Washington, D. O.: 

The last announcement by Fuel Administration of large reduction 
in Colorado coal prices effective March 11 and still larger reduction 
effective April 1 is a great shock to the ¢oal industry of this State, 
and in my opinion is entirely unwarranted and unjust. use o 
this reduction about 27 mines are closed to-day and coal in transit to 
dealers from northern Nebraska to central Texas is being refused by 
them, they demanding the April price. ‘This is a condition that we 
tried to impress on the Fuel Administration would prevail if they made 
any announcement of prices prior to April 1, so that Colorado bitu- 
minous operators are in the position of not only losing money on roal 
that they mine from and after March 11, but on the coal they have 
mined during the last three weeks. I will wire you Monday the names 
of the mines that are down. also those that have been forced to dum 
slack. It is a safe estimate that the output to Colorado for 1918 will 
be curtailed because the prices set by the Fuel Administration are not 
remunerative. Most of the mines will lose less money by shutting 
down than by continuing . Mie ne under these unjust prices. The 
wage scale for the Trinidad district is less than the wage scale for the 
Walsenburg and Canon City districts. yet the Fuel Administration 
allows them 10 cents more per ton for mine-run coal. Many other 
inequalities exist in their recent decision. showing plainly that they 
have not used facts as basis for their order. Hundreds of miners in 


this State are not earning a penny this day on account of this order, 
and these men would have been working had the Fuel Administration 
left our prices alone and the Nation would have had the increased 
production in place of the loss to men of wages and to the country of 

Colerado operators have never confronted with a more 
serious condition than exists now, and the condition will rapidly be- 
come worse If this price order is not immediately withdrawn and re- 
ices permitted. Our min 


munerative ers will scatter to the four 
pee dependent on Colorade for coal will suffer. 
a 


winds and the Op- 
erators think t prices In effect March 1 should be continued and 
that no lower storage prices be made than those mentioned in our 
briefs, copy of which you have, and that an order to this effect should 
be issu immediately to save the situation. Please wire me your 
views. 

Hannr F. NASH. 


Denver, COLO., March 11, 1918. 


Senator CHARLES S. THOMAS, 
Washington, D. O.: 
There is a heavy windstorm on to-day in southern Colorado, putting 
out of commission telephone and telegraph lines, so am not able to 
give you fuli reports of mines down to-day. I know of as not 
working to-day are Hecla, Arme. Nonpareil, Centennial. Sunnyside, 
Monarch, Two, Gorham, Industrial, Matchless, Fox, Russell, MeNeil, 
Wolfcree, Laramore, Turner. Royal G erald Anthracite, 
Buckley. Total lost tonuage for day of these mines, 7,180. Total 
men out of employment at these mines, 1,693. Am satisfied that 
8 2.000 men are out of employment at mines today and loss of 
10, tons. The folowing mines are dumping slack: Big Four, Black 
Canyon, Aztec, Me,, regor. Cadell, Strong, Monument, Valley. Operators 
are thoroughly disheartened. 
Harry F. Nass. 


NATIONAL ARMY DRAFT. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I received a state- 
ment this morning from the War Department with reference to 
its policy as to the coming draft. I that every Senutor 
received a copy of it through the mail. I think it is a matter 
thac ought to be given as much publicity as possible. I have 
no doubt but that the War Department has given it to tlie 
newspapers. It discloses the course that the department is 
going to take in the new draft in order to disturb as little as 
possible the industries of the country, and especially to take 
care of the agricultural situation. In order to assist in the 
publicity of it, however, I think it would be well to have it 
printed in the Recorp, and I ask that this may be done. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

THE NBXT DRAFT. 
There has been a great deal of 


announcements have been made, and 
gocen Pere resulted in an unrest and uncertainty that been un- 
‘ortunate. 

As a matter of fact, the state of p ness of the Army to assimi- 
late reeruits varies from day to day and nom week to week, and the 
most scientific manner of recruiting the forces will be to withdraw 
them from civil life as fast as they can be assimilated by the Army and 
no faster. According to this plan, men will be inducted into the service 
in very small groups, apportioned among the various States, from week 
to week or from month to month as they are needed. In order to dis- 
tribute the burden equally over the various States, however, it is neces- 
sary to make arithmetical computations of the share of each State, and 
it not practicable to make these computations for such small num- 
bers. For mere bookkeeping facility, therefore, it is necessary to as- 
sume a total ef considerable size and to apportion it among the several 
States as their immediate burden. This total Is called a national quota 
and the various shares are called State quotas. The announcement of 
the quota does not mean that any such great number of men will be called 
to military service at once and, indeed, has no necessary relation to the 
date of call for the reason that a constantly changing situation causes 
changes in the number of men who are to be called to the colors, 

It is unwise to attempt to make a forecast of the number of men 
that will be called for immediate military service in advance of the 
development of the whole — pies problem of supply and transporta- 
tion. It is also unwise to make public announcements of specific fig- 
ures which might serve the enemy as a basis for determining 
the plans for military participation of the Nation in this war. It is 
necessary, however, to compose the present unrest and uncertainty by 
some public announcement, and for this reason the following is au- 
thoritatively stated: 

The next national quota will be announced and apportioned among 
the several States as soon as pending legislation authorizing a change 
in the basis of computation is enacted by Congress. This legislation 
has been ssed by the Senate and favorably reported by the House 
Military Committee. The number that will be assumed as a basis for 
computation will be 800,000, which is well within the authorization of 
clause 4 of section 1 of the selective-service act of a second Increment 
of 500,000 men, increased by the recruit training units authorized by 
clause 5 of said section 1. and by the special and technical troops au- 
thorized by section 2 of said act. It can not now be announced what 
the total number to be called to the colors each month will be, but 
it may be stated that no more men will be called than can be properly 
accommodated and promptly assimilated. 

There are difficulties confronting the Nation in the supply of labor 
appurtenant to agriculture. Class I, from which new levies are to 
be withdrawn. will contain many more men than are at present re- 
quired for the Army. It would be a most unscientific and fatuous 
step if the men in Class I were called indiscriminately without regard 
to the labor situation in agriculture. Therefore the local boards will 
be directed to fill their quotas in the order of liability of men in 
Class I as determined by the national drawing, except that where it 
is shown that a registrant is completely and assiduously enga in the 
perusi cultivation, or reaping of a crop his call to the colors shall 

defe to the foot of the quota of his board as long as be continues 
to be so engaged. Whenever any registrant whose call to the colors 
has been deferred by reason of his engu t in agriculture ts shown 
to have been idle on the farm on which he is engaged or to hare 
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trifled with the deferment that has been accorded him, the boards 
will forthwith induct him into military service if his order number 
has been reached in the meantime, The effect of this expedient is to 


grant furloughs from ce prior to actual call to the colors to the 
men so proat y needed in the production of this year’s crop, 

This is not, however, the only expedient that is to be adopted to con- 
serve the ‘pag sel of labor apourtenan, to agriculture and to mobilize 
all means for mah pase sped arvest for the agricultural season of 1918. 
There is now pendin fore Congress a bill authorizing the Secretary 
of War to grant furloughs, with or without pay, to men in the Army 
to enable them to opse in industria) and agricultural pursuits. The 
purpose of this bill is to relieve serious situations in particular in- 
stances in which men who are the mainstay of farms have been 
inducted into the service, either through voluntary enlistment or selec- 
tion, and whose services during the present emergency in agriculture 
are needed. These furloughs will be granted after consideration of 
the circumstances of the individual case in which they arise, and when 
the military situation is such that they can be granted without too 
great disruption and disorganization of the Army or of any particular 
organization of the Army. 

As to further means to protect agriculture, a new Ne tion has 
been promulgated authorizing agricultural students in their senior 
year in land-grant colleges to enlist in the Enlisted Reserve Corps of 
the Quartermaster Department, provided their class standing is such 


as to place them in the opper third of their class. By this means it 


wili be possible to defer the draft call of such gonn men in order 
to enable them to perfeet themselves as agriculturalists, and there- 
after to protect them in such services as it may seem that they should 
perform in the best interests of the Nation. 

The whole industrial and agricultural situation is. being subjected to 
a very comprehensive study in order to discover any means that may be 
taken to protect and a ent the labor supply appurtenant to industry 
and agriculture withou 1 the 1 and orderly progress 
of our military plans. It is confidently be e great progas can 
be made along this line, and that more eff ve measures n any 
yet devised can be put into operation to attain. the desired end. 

It must be emphasized that this is a war of mechanics. The need 
of the several armed forces for men highly skilled in technical and 
mechanical pursuits is greater than in any former war, Yet this need 
for Fe ay skilled men finds the Nation under a necessity for in- 
creasing its production in almost every line of industry. Withdrawals 
of men from industry must be made, and these withdrawals must take 
men who might otherwise be deferred on account of their 
qualifications. and skill. The necessary numbers of such skill men 
will be obtained in one of three ways: First, men 2 in the 
military service AUP RETS pte special skill will be taken from the 


leges, and technical and secondary schools to be instructed in technical 

arts until Saget Aar acquired such proficiency as will justify their as- 

sieunen to special units that are being organized in considerable 
umbers. 

In accordance with this pian, the Provost Marshal General has al- 
ready called upon the States for some 10,000 skilled artisans, and will 
shortly call upon the States for 10.000 young men, graduates of gram- 
mar school, who will be sent before the Ist of April to various technical 
and other schools throughout the United Sta for a two months“ 
course of training. ry gone thereafter an increasing stream of 
selected men will be sent mgb educational and other training institu- 
tions for this purpose. 


To sum up, it may be said that there will be no sudden withdrawal 
of e numbers of men from the ranks of industry and agriculture 
during the coming summer, but that men will be drawn in relatively 
small groups throughout the year in such a way as to create the least 
possible interference with industry and agriculture. Men in deferred 
classes as well as men in Class I will be selected in small numbers, 
either on account of their special technical qualifications or for the. pur- 
83 of sending them to schools where they will be given an opportunity 
o acquire such qualifications. 


ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATION, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
letter from the Secretary of War submitting supplemental esti- 
mates of appropriation in the sum of $11,295,000: required for 
terminal storage and shipping buildings, Watertown Arsenal, 
Watertown, Mass., and manufacture of arms, Rock Island Ar- 
senal, Rock Island, III. (S. Doc. No. 198), which, with the ac- 
companying papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations ond ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the See- 
retary of the Treasury, submitting an estimate of appropriation 
of $30,000 for fuel, light, and water, Public Health Service (8. 
Doc. No. 199), which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Act- 
ing Secretary of War submitting additional estimates of appro- 
priations required by the Ordnance Department to complete 
the service for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1918, armament 
of fortifications, $375,074.465, and proving-ground facilities, 
$6,300,000 (S. Doc. No. 200), which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 9248) to prevent extortion, to impose taxes upon 


certain incomes in the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also transmitted to the Senate resolutions on 
the life and public services of Hon. Henry T. HELGESEN, late a 
Representative from the State of North Dakota. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of the United Congre- 
gations of the Congregational and Methodist Churches of Lan- 
caster, N. H., praying for the conservation of food and fuel by 
the closing of all breweries and for prohibitory regulations in 
France. which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a petition of the Manatee Medical 
Society, of Manatee County, Fla., praying for an advanced rank 
for officers of the Medical Corps, which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Cadillac and Ironwood and of W. H. Barnum, of Fremont, all 
in the State of Michigan, praying for an advanced rank for offi- 
cers of the Medical Corps, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Business Woman’s Club of 
Detroit, Mich., praying for a repeal of the present zone system of 
postage rates on second-class mail matter, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of River June- 
tion; of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Cadillac; 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Adrian; of the 
Men's Brotherhood of the First Baptist Church of Flint; of the 
congregation of the Lakeview Methodist Chureh, of Flint; and 
of the congregation of the North Baptist Church, of Flint, all in 
the State of Michigan, praying for national prohibition as a 
war measure, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Business Woman's Club of 
Detroit, Mich., praying for the admission into the medical branch 
of the Navy of osteopathic physicians and providing for their 
official status, rank, and pay, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I present a telegram from the editor of the 
Commercial Appeal, of Memphis, Tenn., which I ask may be 
printed in the RECORD, s 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Memruis, TENN., March II, 1918. 
KENNETH D. MCKELLAR, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
This ruiing of the War Department about not giving out the home 


address of killed soldiers is an outrage and is breaking the hearts of a 
lot of fathers and mothers in Memphis. At this hour we have already 


checked up six boys killed who were members of an ambulance company. 
It was the first company that went abroad from Memphis. Some re- 
ceived their telegrams early, others later. We are printing the story in 
pense to-morrow morning of seven Memphisans killed. We get our data 
rom roster of company and from weeping parents. Other parents un- 
certain as to fate of their own in the same company. The people are 
already as if 10.000 miles away from the war, except when death enters 
their homes. There is nothing that will so deaden the interest in the 
war as to suppress the identity of those killed and wounded. It takes 
all the newspapers can do to arouse the people to the colossal work the 
Nation must do. I am making no claim as to the rights of newspapers, 
but I do feel that this course wil) be hurtful to the cause. Please have 
Senator New insist on his resolution. All the newspapers want is the 
names and address and next of kin in the men killed and wounded, We 
care nothing for the regiment, etc., Just the names and address. 
. P. J. Mooney, 
Editor Commercial Appeal. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 4074) granting an increase of pension to Adaline D. 
Norris; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HALE: 


A bill (S. 4075) granting a pension to Mary S, Kimball (with. 


accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 4076) to amend section 5200 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

A bill (S. 4077) granting an increase of pension to Martha 
Jane Morrow ; 

A bill (S. 4078) granting an increase of pension to George S. 
Richardson ; and 


A bill (S. 4079) granting an increase of pension to Malinda 


K. MeGowen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEWIS: 

A bill (S. 4080) to incorporate the Woman's Association of 
Commerce of the United States of America; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 139) for the appointment of 
three members of the Board of Managers of the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


AMENDMENT TO LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. SMOOT submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $30,000 for the standardization and design of sugar- 
testing apparatus, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the 
legislative, ete., appropriation bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL, 


A message fiom the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had, on the 11th instant, approved and signed the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 92) providing additional time for the payment 
of purchase money under homestead entries within the former 
Colville Indian Reservation, Wash. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 9248. An act to prevent extortion, to impose taxes upon 
certain incomes in the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The unfinished business will 
be proceeded with. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9867) making appropriations to sup- 
ply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1918, and prior fiscal years, on account of war ex- 
penses, and for other purposes. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill on page 4, line 
9, and read as follows: 

UNITED STATES FOOD AND FUEL ADMINISTRATIONS, 


For expenses of the United States Food and Fuel Administrations, 
created under authority contained in the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide further for the national security and defense a encouraging the 
8 conserving the supply, and Ae rit) the distribution of 
‘ood products and fuel.“ approved August 10, 1917, including personal 
and other services and rent in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, 
per diem allowances in lieu of subsistence not exceeding $4, traveling 
eran printing and binding, and necessary supplies and equipment, 


Mr. REED. I understand unanimous consent was given that 
the bill should be read for amendment, the committee amend- 
ments to be first considered. 3 
Mr. MARTIN. That is the order of the Senate. 

Mr. REED. To this point the committee amendments have 
been disposed of, have they not? 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes, sir; but there are quite a large number 
of committee amendments. 

Mr. REED. Then there are committee amendments still to 
come? 

Mr. MARTIN. That is correct. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the head of “ Library of Congress,” on page 5, line 3, 
after the word “thereof,” to strike out “$1,500” and insert 
** $5,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

Legislative reference: To enable the Librarian of 5 to employ 
competent persons to gather, classify, and make available, in transla- 
tions, indexes, digests, com: ilations, and bulletins, and otherwise, data 
for or bearing upon legislation, and to render such data serviceable to 
Congress and committees and Members thereof, $5,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 15, to insert: 
WAR TRADE BOARD. 


For the expenses of the War Trade Board, created by the Executive 
order of October 12, 1917, which Executive order was made under au- 
thority of the acts of June 15, 1917, known as the “ lonage act,” ana 
the act of October 6, 1917, known as the trading with the 3 act,“ 
for traveling expen: of officials and 8 while traveling on 
official business, including per diem allowances in lieu of subsistence not 
exceeding $4 per day; purchase of periodicals and books of reference; 
purchase, operation, maintenance, fuel, and repairs of motor-propelled 
vehicles ; papei of ground rent and rent of ofice buildings in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere in the United States where branch 
offices have heretofore been or may hereafter be established; foreign 

stage and expense of printing and publication of 2 circulars, 

urnals, and other publicity matter; purchase of such material and 

uipment and employment of such persons and means in the city of 

ashington or elsewhere as may be necessary to carry on the operations 
intrusted to the War Trade Board by the President, $1,018,331. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Department 
of State,” subhead “ Foreign intercourse,” on page 7, after line 
12, to insert: 

8 head 


Contingent expenses, foreign missions: For contingent ex 
foreign missions, including the same objects specified under this 


in the Diplomate and Consular appropriation act for the fiscal year 


1917, $27,856.72. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Overman] is not in the Chamber. He called my at- 
tention to this amendment, and I will ask the chairman of the 
committee to let it go over until the Senator returns. 

Mr. MARTIN. The amendment may be passed over until 
the Senator from North Carolina comes in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment will be passed over. 

Mr. MARTIN subsequently said: Mr. President, the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] has now come into the 
Chamber. At the request of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Ssroor] the Senate passed over the committee amendment on 
page 7, line 13, down to and including line 17. That amendment 
provides for an actual deficiency, and the Senator from North 
Carolina is now perfectly satisfied that it ought to remain in 
the bill. I ask that the amendment may be disposed of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment as proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 7, after line 17, to insert: 

Transportation of diplomatic and consular officers: To pay the actual 
and necessary expenses of transportation, under such regulations as 
the Secretary of State may prescribe, of diplomatic and consular ofi- 
cers and clerks in embassies, legations, and consulates in going to and 
returning from tneir posts or when traveling under orders of the Sec- 
retary of State, bu“ not including any expense Incurred in connection 
with leaves of absence, $20,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 14, to insert: 

Relief and protection of American seamen; For relief and protection 
of American seamen in foreign countries, and in the Panama Canal 
Zone, and shipwrecked American seamen in the Territory of Alaska, in 
the Hawaiian Islands, Porto Rico, and the Phillppine Islands, $60,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 19, to insert: 

Emergencies arising in the Diplomatic and Consular Service: To en- 
able the President to meet unforeseen emergencies arising in the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Service and to extend the commercial and other 
interests of the United States and to meet the necessary expenses nt- 
tendant upon the execution of the neutrality act, to be expended pur- 
e uirements of section 291 of the Revised Statutes: Pro- 
vided, That in his discretion the President may employ part of this 
fund for payment of personal services in the District of Columbia or 
elsewhere, notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, $300,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, after line 5, to insert: 

Contingent expenses, United States consulates : Expenses of providing 
all such stationery, blanks, record and other books, seals, presses, flags, 
signs, rent (so much as may be necessary). repairs to consular buildings 
owned by the United States, — — including typewriters 
and exchange of same, statistics, newspapers, freight (foreign and do- 
mestic), telegrams, advertising, messenger service, veling expenses of 
consular officers and consular assistants, compensation of Chinese 
writers, Joss by exchange, and such other miscellaneous expenses as the 


President may think 5 for the several consulates and consular 
apne in the transaction of their business, and payments in advance 
of subscriptions for newspapers (foreign and 8 under this appro- 
priation is hereby authorized, $100,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “'Treasury De- 
partment,” subhead “ Contingent expenses,” on page 10, line 19, 
after the word “articles,” to strike out “$3,500” and insert 
“ $7,000,” so as to make the clause read: 


For washing and hemming towels, purchase of awnings and fixtures, 
window shades and fixtures, alcohol, benzine, turpentine, varnish, 
baskets, belting, bellows, bowls, brooms, buckets, brushes, canvas, crash, 
cloth, hamois skins, cotton waste, door and window fasteners, nateraz 
flower-garden, street, and engine hose; lace leather, lye, nails, oils, 
plants, picks, pitchers, powders, stencil plates, hand stamps and repafrs 
of same, spittoons, soap, matches, match safes, sponges, tacks, traps, 
thermometers, toilet paper, tools, towels, towel racks, tumblers. wire, 
zine, and for blacksmithing, re airs of machinery. removal of rubbish, 
sharpening tools, street car tickets not exceeding $250, advertising for 
proposals, and for sales at public auction in Washington, D. C., of con- 
demned roperty belonging to the Treasury Department, payment of auc- 
tioneer fees, and purchase of other absolutely necessary articles, $7,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 26. after the word 
“ articles,” to strike out “ $5,000" and insert “ $11,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

For purchase of boxes, book rests, chairs, chalr cane, chair covers, 
des keases, clocks, cloth for covering desks, cushions, leather for 
covering chairs and sofas, locks, lumber, screens, tables, typewriters, 
including the exchange of same, wardrobe cabinets, washstands, water 
coolers and stands, and for replacing other worn and unservicable ar- 
ticles, $11,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Public build- 
ings, construction, sites, extentsions, and rent,” on page 16, after 
line 14, to insert: 

Washington, D. C., ‘Treasury Building Annex: For commencemeni, 
within the limit of cost heretofore authorized, $500,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, at the top of page 20, to insert: 
CUSTOMS SERVICE, 


Enforcement of the espionage act and the trading with the enemy act. 
For salaries and expenses for the enforcement of the provisions of the 
act approved Jure 15, 1917, known as the“ 3 act,” and the act 
Pgh October 6, 1917, known as the “ trading with the enemy get,“ 
$300,900. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Public Health 
Service,” on page 21, after line 17, to insert: 

‘Quarantine Service: Fo. maintenance and ordinary expenses, ex- 
elusive of pay of officers and employees, of quarantine stations, includ- 
280 —9 leprosy hospital and including not exceeding $500 for printing, 

The amendment was agrecd to. 

The Secretary continued the reading of the bill to the end of 
line 24, on page 22, the last paragraph being as follows: 

IMPROVEMENTS AND REPAIRS. 

Repairs to suburban roads: For current work of repairs to sub- 
urban roads and suburban streets, including maintenance of motor 
vehicles, $20,000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, in connection with the last 
item, for the improvement and repair of suburban roads, I 
desire simply to say that I presyme the appropriation is very 
much needed; but I want to state in the Recorp, hoping that 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia will take cog- 
niaance of what I say, that I think the roads in the city of 
Washington were never in such bad condition as they are at 
the present time. Very likely the appropriation has been inade- 
quate to permit needed repairs, and, if that be so, I trust the 
commissioners will see to it that they make recommendations 
for added appropriations, so that the roads of this city may 
be put in as good condition as they are in the ordinary country 
village, which is not the case at the present time. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the head of “ District of Columbia,” subhead “ Improve- 
ments and repairs,” at the top of page 23, to insert: 

ni b . 8 
the Bie $ e Potomac River: For replacing the fenders of 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, after line 2, to insert: 

Paving Park Road: The a tation of $17, for paving Park 
Road, New Hampshire ‘Avene . Sinet NW contained 
in the act 9 ropriations to provide for the expenses of the 


District of Colum ‘or the fiscal year 1917, approved September 1, 
2 is reappropriated and continued available during the fiscal year 


The amendment wa:. agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Public 
Schools.“ on page 25, after line 20, to insert: : 

Community forums and civic centers: For necessary expenses con- 
nected with the organization and conducting of community forums 
and civic centers in school buildin: including fixtures and supplies 
for lighting and equipping the buildings, janitor- service, secretaries, 
teachers, and organizers and employees of day schools may also be 
employees of the community forums and civic centers, $15,000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I presume it is useless to 
try to make any saving in the appropriations that we are so 
lavishly granting at the present time, most of which are urgently 
needed, I have no doubt. However, there are some matters that 
we might as well make a little saving on, and this item is one 
of them. As I understand, this amendment proposes to open 
the schoolhouses of the District of Columbia for what some good 
men and women think is a very important purpose, but which 
does not appeal to me as being at all necessary at the present 
time. AN I will ask is the privilege of having the amendment 
submitted to the Senate to give me an opportunity to vote against 
it. If the Senate wants to put it in the bill, I have no fault to 
find. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by ‘the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President. I simply wisn to say to the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire that I am opposed to this amendment 
and shall cast my vote against it. I do not want to take up the 
time of the Senate in discussing it; but I think we are embark- 
ing upon a dangerous proposition as to which we can not fore- 
see where it is going to lead or where it is going to end. This 
same subject matter has been before the Senate a number’ of 
times in the past, but it has never passed. ‘This is simply the 
camel getting his nose into the tent; it is a beginning; this is 
the first appropriation, and there is no telling where it will end. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, there is every evi- 
dence as to where it will end; it will end in the District of 
Columbia, for that is the only place where the Government pre- 
tends to exercise jurisdiction over the schools. It will end 
with such service as is performed here, and if this is an en- 


lightening service I do not know why it should not be a part 
of the appropriation for the maintenance of the schools. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I will occupy only two or 

three minutes. This amendment commended itself to me in 
the strongest possible way. We all know that this city is full 
of young women now working for the Government, who are 
crowded in hall rooms, garrets, and in other very uncomfortable 
quarters, with very little, if any, opportunity for recreation or 
association, This item comes here strongly recommended: I 
will not take the time to read the letters received fayoring this 
appropriation; but the school authorities, the District Commis- 
sioners, the Secretary of War, and others, who are interested 
in this as a benevolent provision for a very helpless class of 
Government workers, have recommended it. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator tell us who will 
have charge and direction of the expenditure of the fund? I 
agree with him that something of the kind ought to be done, and 
I cordially support the proposed appropriation, hoping that it 
will be wisely directed. 

Mr. MARTIN. I will say that the school authorities will have 
charge of it. This appropriation of the small sum of $15.000 
is to enable the school authorities to exercise proper supervision 
over this service. . 

I was about to read a letter from the Secretary of War, 
which is an exceedingly strong one, but I am so anxious to 
save time that I will not read it. I will simply state to the 
Senate that I have, I am sure, a dozen letters here, including 
letters from the District Commissioners, the school authorities, 
the Secretary of War, and others, who are interested in this 
matter from purely benevolent considerations, I hope the Sen- 
ate will adopt the amendment. i 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, it will be remembered that 
this matter has been urged in the past before this flood of young 
women were brought into the District of Columbia. It is, in my | 
opinion, a fad, pure and simple, and nothing else. 

It should also be remembered that the States, through the 
National Government, are paying one-half of the expenses for 
the school buildings and tuition in the District of Columbia, 
so that it is not purely a District matter. I have had very 
grave apprehension that when we open our schoolhouses, which 
to-day are inadequate for the educational needs of the District, 
to these gatherings of various kinds much larger appropria- 
tions will be demanded of us for repairs and for construction 
of schoolhouses than are required at the present time. This 
item does not appeal to me as at all necessary, and while 
probably it will remain in the bill, because it is a hopeless 
effort—at least I have found it so—to endeavor to curtail ap- 
propriations in any direction, I want the privilege of voting 
against it, and that is all I ask. ; 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, there is no question that 
very many uses can be made of the school buildings and school- 
rooms for education purposes other than the teaching of chil- 
dren. They are public buildings; the people are interested in 
and own them; and why should the people when a lecturer 


comes around be compelled to go to the expense of hiring a 


theater, which would probably cost $100, in order that they may 
listen to an address that will have a tendency to elevate man- 
kind and be of great benefit to those who hear it? In some 
sections of the city there are no halls, and it would be very in- 
convenient if a question arose of great moment to the people of 
one of those sections if it became necessary to hold a public 
meeting at a theater down town. During this war it is very 
important to have meetings to encourage philanthropic work 
for our soldiers and people for the obtaining of subscriptions 
to liberty loans, thrift stamps, and Red Cross work. Art lec- 
tures, musical entertainments, and debating societies nre cle- 
vating in their influence. 

This question has been discussed ‘considerably, at least in 
the State of Colorado, and there we have the schools open for 
such purposes. It is in the interest of economy; it is in the 
interest of education ; it has a tendency to draw people to highly 
intellectual lectures and ‘speeches; and I can not see, when the 
people own these buildings and when the cost is merely nominal 
compared to the benefit received, why we can not open the 
schools for purposes that the school directors may deem ad- 
visable. Of course this amendment does not mean that every 
kind of an entertainment will be permitted in the ‘schools; it 
means that the school authorities will determine such matters 
themselves; and I can not see why it should not be done, when 
it is at such a minimum cost and when to put citizens and civic 
associations to the enormous expense of hiring theaters would, 
of course. be a very great detriment to their treasuries. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to ask the 
Senator if Congress some time ago did not pass a bill covering 
the subject; and if this is not an appropriation to carry out 
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that law? We passed it through the Senate I know, and I 
thought it became a law; but I may be mistaken about that. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not remember whether or not that is 
true, but, whether or not it is true, I can not see, when we have 
the buildings, when the buildings are heated, and when there is 
hardly any expense involved, and when citizens of the District 
of Columbia want to have a discussion upon some question, or 
if they want to have a meeting relative to what is best for their 
section of the city, why they should be put to unnecessury ex- 
pense by being compelled to hire halls at enormous expense. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope the Senator will permit 
me to say that I agree with him in that. I did not ask the 
question as indicating my opposition to this, but I thougnt we 
had passed general legislation that would cover the matter. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not know; I do not remember whether 
we passed it or not. If we did, there is still more reason fer this’ 
appropriation, and I am glad it meets with the Senator's ap- 
proval. Whether we did or not, however, it seems to me it is 
time that these buildings should be utilized for additional edu- 
cational purposes and for community meetings that are for the 
benefit of the people, and at which questions can be discussed 
that are of interest to them. I therefore hope this amendment 
will be agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee, > 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the subhead “ Fire department,” on page 27, line 1, after 
the words “fire boat,” to strike out “$3,000” and insert 
* $5,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

For repairs to and improvements of the fire boat, $5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Medical chari- 
ties.“ on page 28. after line 17, to insert: 

Central Dispensary and Emergency Hospital: For the purchase and 
installation of a new elevator in the Central e e and Emergency 
Hospital, $12,000, or so much thereof as may necessary, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Water service,” 
at the top of page 31, to insert: 

For constructing 24-inch water main in Twenty-first Street from 
Virginia Avenue to B Street, and in B Street between Seventeenth and 
Twenty-first Streets, $39,600; and for ay one ae 16-inch water main 
in B Street between Twenty-first and T'wenty-sixth Streets aud in 
Twenty-sixth Street between B and D Streets, $18,700; and for con- 
structing a 20-inch water main in Missouri Avenne between Four-and-a 
half and Sixth Streets, NW., $6,000; and for constructing 12-inch water 
main in the Mall between Seventh and Ninth Streets and B Street 
north and B Street south, $2,400; in all, $66,700, to continue available 
during the fiscal year 1919. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ War Depart- 
ment,” on page 32, after line 13, to insert: 

ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES. 

For the temporary 1 of such additional force of clerks and 
other employees as in the judgment of the Secretary of War may be 
proper and necessary to the prompt, eficient, and accurate dispatch of 
official business in the War Department and its bureaus, to be allotted 
by the Secretary of War to such bureaus and offices as the exigencies of 
the existing situation may demand: Provided, That the Secretary of 
War shall submit to Congress on the first day of its next regular 
session a statement showing by bureaus or offices the number and 
designation of the persons employed hereunder end fhe annual rate of 
compensation paid to each:-Provided further, That no more than 30 
persons shall be employed. hereunder at a rate of compensation in excess 
of 81.800 per annum each and not exceeding $2,400 per annum each, 
$4,470,747.30. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator from Virginia if this is the only authority 
under the law for the employment of this additional force? 

Mr. MARTIN. ‘These people are employed now. They are 
there, working for the Government, and this deficiency results 
from that service. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. A careful reading of the amend- 
ment would indicate that the authority to employ was not 
limited to any other law than the authority contained in this 
appropriation. The point I am getting at is whether these 
people are employed through the Civil Service Commission or 
whether they are regarded as temporary employees? — 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr, President, I think I can explain 
this matter to the Senator. Last summer, when the war broke 
out and the necessity arose for a large number of additional 
clerks in the War Department, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions placed in a deficiency bill—I have forgotten whether it 
was the one we passed in July or the one we passed in October; 
I think it was the first one—a provision following this language, 
providing for temporary clerks; but, as Congress was going to 
meet in December, we did not put in that bill a sufficient amount 
of money to enrry them through the year, believing that when 
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we met in December we would have a better viewpoint from 
which to determine the question of its continuation. This is 
not to employ new clerks at this time, but it is to pay the 
salaries of clerks that were employed last summer and fall, 
under the forme” appropriation, up to and including the last 
day of the fiscal year. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. There could be no doubt about the 
authority of the Secretary of War to appoint new clerks under 
this provision. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. He had that under the other provision. 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan. I notice in the first proviso that 
the Secretary of War is to submit to Congress on the first day 
of its next regular session a statement showing by bureaus, and 
so forth, the number and designation of the people employed. The 
only point I want to make is this: Of course he must have the 
help needed, and he must have the money to pay them; but I 
am frequently met with the suggestion that there is no way to 
employ clerks in these bureaus except through the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Why, these clerks come from the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yet I think, under the authority 
contained in that language, the Secretary of War has the right 
to appoint anybody he pleases. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no; no, 
about that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
language. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It does not require a limitation here. 
Under the general law, if we make an appropriation authoriz- 
ing the appointment of clerks and do not waive the civil-service 
requirement, the Government is required to get them under the 
civil-service statute, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Ala- 
bama will permit me, while for a brief time when the emer- 
gency was very great there were clerks appointed without ref- 
erence to the civil-service law in a temporary capacity-——— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That was because the Executive waived 
it, not because we waived it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; exactly. At the present time, as I 
understand the matter—I have been so informed by the Civil 
Service Commission—these appointments are all made in ac- 
cordance with the civil-service law. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is my understanding. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I would not have 
the Senator from Alabama misunderstand me, I was not plend- 
ing the enuse of the Civil Service Commission, because I think 
just as good help can be selected by using the judgment and 
discretion of executive officers or departmental officers as can 
be obtained by a civil-service examination which does not ex- 
amine, and I am not so keen about preserving the rights of the 
Civil Service Commission; but I should like to have the inter- 
pretation of the committee as to whether or not under this lan- 
guage there is sulficient power granted to enable the Secretary 
of War to select this additional force in his own way without 
any reference to the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undou*tedly the language here does 
not authorize him to select them except through the Civil Service 
Commission. Of course the President has always had the 
power to waive the civil-service requirement if he wants to. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if it be true that the employees 
provided by this part of the bill can only be appointed through 


The Senator is mistaken 


I do not see any limitation in fhis 


the Civil Service Commission, I shall vote for the bill with 


great reluctance. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 33, after line 4, to insert: 

OFFICE OF CHIEF OF ORDNANCR,_ 

The Chief of Ordnance 's authorized to appoint one of the Army 
officers serving in his office as disbursing officer to pay the civilian 
employees in the Ordnance Office authorized in the urgent deficiency 
5 act approved October 6, 1917, and the legislative, execu 
tive, and judicial appropriation act for the fiscal year 1918. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, on page 33, at the end of line 
8, I move to insert the words “this act.” The amendment, as 
it stands, is not broad enough. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ment will be stated, r f 

The SECRETARY. At the end of line 8, in the committee nmend- 
ment, after the words “ authorized in,“ it is proposed to insert 
the words this act.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 


The amendment to the amend- 


1918. 
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The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, does not the Senator wish 
to put in some other words there to connect that up? 

Mr. MARTIN, No. A 

Mr, TOWNSEND. You bave not made your sentence complete 
by just putting that in without connecting it up with the bal- 
ance of the language. ; 

Mr. MARTIN. I do not see any necessity for adding any- 
thing. It now reads “in the Ordnance Office authorized in this 
act.“ That is perfect without any other words. There should 
be a comma after the word “act”; then comes “the urgent de- 
ficiency appropriation act,” and so, forth. I move to insert a 
comma after the word “act.” That is all that is necessary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will be authorized to insert a comma after the word “act.” 

The Secrerary. So that it will read “ authorized in this act, 
the urgent deficiency appropriation act,” and so forth. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to ask a 
question of the chairman of the committee. I noticed in the 
papers two or three weeks ago a statement to the effect that, as 
I understood it, the War Department had sent down estimates 
to Congress asking for $400,000,000 for the Ordnance Bureau in 
order that they might make the necessary contracts for guns 
and things of that kind. I will ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if such an estimate has come to Congress? 

Mr. MARTIN. Such an estimate has not reached the com- 
mittee. I have been advised of it. It will have to be pro- 
vided for, possibly, later on; but it is not provided for in this 
bill, because it has not yet reached the committee, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But if it should get to Congress 
before this bill is disposed of I hope it will be considered in 
connection with this measure. It was stated in the paper—I 
did not feel that there was any basis for it—that some of the 
leaders of Congress had gotten together and had decided that an 
appropriation of that kind could be put over to some other bill. 

Mr. MARTIN, Mr. President, I do not think that appropria- 
tion is of such an urgent character as to require any delay in 
this urgent deficiency bill. It embraces, as was stated to me 
by the officer who came to the committee room about it, our 
coast defenses. For instance, the first thing in it is an item of 
$84,000,000 for the construction of heavy guns, and we were 
told that two years would elapse before the first gun manufac- 
tured would be ready for use. It is not a matter that is so 
urgent as to require any delay in the consideration of this bill, 
and it is a large item that requires careful investigation, 
Furthermore, as I say, it has not yet reached the committee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It did not involve appropriations 
for Army supplies, guns, and so forth, that were immediately 
needed in connection with the war that is now going on? 

Mr. MARTIN. It did not, as it was explained to me. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, Mr. President, the 
only information I had was what I saw in the paper. Appar- 
ently some representative of the department has been to the 
committee; and if it does not call for an appropriation in order 
to furnish guns and ammunition and supplies for the immediate 
conduct of this war, of course I do not think it would be neces- 
sary to go on this bill. If it does contemplate appropriations 
that the War Department considers it necessary and important 
that we should make early prevision for, then I would be 
strongly in favor of covering the matter in this bill, because 


we do not want to withhold from the department anything that, 


it deems necessary and essential to the effective conduct of this 
war, and I know that the chairman of the committee does not 
desire to do so. 

Mr. MARTIN. I am in full accord with the Senator, but 
that is not involved in this amendment. It can easily go until 
a more convenient time. It will have early consideration just 
as soon as the data is furnished. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
Was, under the subhead “Contingent expenses,” on page 34, 
line 4, after the word “subsistence.” to strike out “$488,000” 
and insert “ $738,208.83,” so as to make the clause read: 

For purchase of professional and scientific books, law books, in- 
cluding their exchange; books of reference, blank books, pamphlets, 

riodieals, newspapers, maps; typewriters and inet | machines ; 
‘urniture and repairs to same; carpets, matting, ollcleth, file cases, 
towels, Ice, brooms, soap, sponges, fuel, gas, and 8 apparatus for 
and repairs to buildings (outside of the State, War, and Navy Depart- 
ment Building) occupied by the War Department and its bureaus, pur- 
chase, exchange, care, and subsistence of horses, and the purchase, 
maintenance, repair, and 9 of wagons, motor tracks, and horse- 
drawn passenger-carrying vehicles, and harness, to be used only for 
official pu: ; freight and express charges; street ear tickets, not 
exceeding $300 and other ieai e necessary expenses, including a 
per diem allowance not to exceed $4 In lieu of subsistence, $738,208.83. 


The amendment was agreed to, 


LVI—214 


The next amendment was, on page 84, after line 8, to insert: 

For rent of bulldings in the District of Columbia for the use of the 
War Department and its bureaus and offices, $289,899.95. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to ask the 
chairman of the committee if this is necessary in addition to 
the acres of buildings that have been put up here at enormous 
expense? 

Mr. MARTIN. This liability has already been incurred, so 
that it is impossible to avoid making this provision. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. ` 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 84, after line 11, to insert: 

Authority is given the Secretary of War to erect a telephone switch- 


board building on lots numbered 5 and 6, block 169, situated between 
8 and Eighteenth and F and G Streets NW., Washington, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Armories and 
arsenals,” on page 34, line 18, before the word “ Arsenal,” to 
strike out“ Benecia ” and insert “ Benicia,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

Benicia Arsenal, Cal.: For additional for an addition to the main 
issuing and receiving storehouse, $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 85, after line 5, to insert: 

1 00 e for improving water-power plant, Rock Island Arsenal, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, after line 17, to insert; 

Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass.: For extension of main office 
building, $100,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Miscellaneous,” 
on page 36, after line 4, to insert: 

Executive Mansion: For fuel for the Executive Mansion and grecn- 
houses, $2,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Miscellaneous,” 
on page 36, after line 6, to insert: z 

Heating offices, watchmen's lodges, etc.: For heating offices. watch- 
men's lodges, and greenhouses at the propagating gardens, $1,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. - 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Miscellaneous,“ 
on page 36, after line 11, to insert: 

For fuel, lights, ofl, waste, packing,. tools, matches, paints, brushes, 
brooms, lanterns, rope, nails, screws, lead, electric Iights, beating appa- 
ratus, of! stoves for elevator car and upper and lower floors, repairs 
to engines, boilers, dynamos, elevator, and repairs of all kinds connected 
with the Monument and machinery; and purchase of all neccessary 
articles for keeping the Monument, machinery, elevator, and electric 
plant in good order, 82.000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Military Estab- 
lishment,” subhead “ Quartermaster Corps,” on page 37, line 15, 
after the words“ authorized by law,“ to strike out“ $3,000,000” 
and insert “ $5,500,000." so as to make the clause rend: 

Mileage: For mileage to commissioned officers, members of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps when ordered to active duty, contract surgeons, 
expert accountant, Inspector General's Department, Army field clerks, 
and field clerks of the Quartermaster Corps, when authorized by law, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
regular supplies of the Quartermaster Corps, including their 
care and protection, etc., an page 40, line 1, after the word “ re- 
port,” to strike out “$23,203,076” and insert “ $28.3538,176,” so 
as to read: 

For remounts and for the authorized number of officers’ horses, in- 
cluding bedding for the animals; for seeds and implements required for 
the rata of 5 at remount depots and on military reservations in 
the Ha lan and Philippine Islands and for labor and expenses in- 
cident thereto, Including, when specifically authorized by the Secretary 
of War, the cost of irrigation; for straw for soldiers’ bedding, station- 
ery, typewriters and exchange of same, incMding blank books and blank 
forms lor the Quartermaster Corps, certificates for e soldiers, 
and for printing department orders -and reports, $28,358,176. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, after line 9, to insert: 

War Port Board: For necessary expenses of the War Port- Board, 
port of New York. $4,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
barracks and quarters, on page 46, line 14, after the words 
“United States,” to strike out “$52,151,604” and insert “ $67,- 
252,744,” so as to rend: 

For the hire of recruiting stations and lodgings for recruits: for 
such furniture for the public rooms of officers’ messes and for officers’ 
quarters at military posts as may be approved by the Secretary of War; 
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for wall lockers In permanent barracks and refrigerators in barracks 
and quarters; for screen doors, window screens, storm doors and sash, 
and window shades for barracks, offices, and quarters, and for flooring 
and framing for tents, and for the National Guard when called or 
drafted into the service of the United States, $67,252,744. 7 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 47. line 7, after the word 
“employees,” to strike out “ $13,996,820” and insert * $20,- 
181,820.“ so as to make the clause read: 


Water and sewers at military posts: For 
water to buildings and premises at such mili 
from their situations require it to be brought m a distance; for 
the installation and extension of plumbing within buildings where the 
same is not specifically. provided for in other appropriations; for the 
pereat and repair of fire ap tus, including: fire-alarm systems; 
‘or the disposal of sewage, expenses incident thereto, including 
the authorized Issue of toilet pa ; for repairs to ter and sewer 
The amendment was agreed to. 


181.820. and plumbing within dings; for hire n $20,- 

The next amendment was, on page 47, line 13, after the word 
“stations,” to strike out “$7.303,800” and insert $9,944,100,” 
so as to make the clause read: 


Roads, walks, wharves, and drainage: For the construction and: re- 
pair by the Quarcvermaster Corps of road, walks, and wharves; pay of 
employees; disposal of drainage; dred channels; and care and im- 


B 
provement of grounds at military posts aud stations, $9,944,100. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 48, line 4, after the word 
“sewers,” to insert “electric work, cooking apparatus”; and 
in the same line, after the word “same,” to strike out“ $18,- 
000.000 and insert 521.274, 300, so as to make the clause 
read: 

Construction and repair of hospitals: For construction and repair 
of hospitals at military posts already established and occupied, in- 
cluding the extra-duty pay of enlisted men employed on the same; con- 
struction and repair of era) hospitals and expenses incident thereto ; 
additions needed to the requirements of increased garrisons, tem- 

rary nospitals in standing camps and cantonments; and, during the 
Bacal year 1918. for the alteration of permanent buildi at posts for 
use as hospitals, construction. and repair of temporary hospital buid- 
ings at permanent posts. construction and repair of temporary general 
hospitals, rental of grounds and rental and alteration of buildings for 
use for hospital purposes in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, 
including necessary temporary quarters for hospital personnel, out- 
buildings, heating and laundry apparatus, plumbing, water and sewers, 
221.277 . cook apparatus, and rome and walks for the same, 

„274, ; 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, after line 12, to insert: 

Claims of offi d enlisted for loss of private a 
„ enlis men for 8 


> mi service: act entitled “An a vide 
for the settlement of the claims of officers and enlisted men of the 


Amy for loss of private property destroyed im the military service of 
the United States“ meniad — 3. 1885 (chap. 335, 23d Stats., 
p- 350), is amended to read as follows: 

“SECTION I. P y mging to officers, enlisted men, and mem- 
bers of the Nurse Corps (female) of the pag which they are re- 
ganren by law or regulations to own and use in the performance of 

eir 55 horses and equipment required 5 or regulations 

+ 


rocuring and introducing 
—.— ts and stations as 


to be provi mounted officers, which since Sth day of April, 
1917, been, or shall hereafter de, t. or destro; in 
the military servive, shall be replaced, or the — og thereto, or its 
value, recouped; to the owner as edo young aren „ when such loss, 
age, or destruction has occurred or sh: hereafter occur in any 

of the following cireunistances : 
First When such loss o: destruction was without fault or negli- 

gence on the of the owner. 
“Second. When such private property so lost or destroyed was 


shipped on board an unseaworthy vessel by order of an officer author- 
ized to give such order or direct such shipment, or destroyed by the 
a, or bi shipwreck 

“Third. When it appears that such private pro 
or destroyed in conseqvence of its owner easing ven his attention 
to the saving of property belonging to the United States which was 
in danger at the same time and in similar circumstances, 

“Fourth. When such private property is destroyed or captured by 
the enemy, or is destroyed to prevent its falling Into the hands of the 
transportation or by 


rty was so lost 


enemy, or is abandoned on account of lack o 

reason of military emergency requiring its abandonment. 
“Src. 2. The peonon accounting officers of the 

ized and direc 

of such property lost, 3 captured 

in the foregoing sections, or the amount of 


are author- 


kind from Government narter- 
master of the organiza rson entitled 8 
or with which he is serving upon the order of the commanding officer 


thereof. 

“Sec. 3. Tender of replacement or the determination made by the 
proper aaa = officers of the Treasu upon a claim 

rovided for in the 

on of 5 co: 
thereafter reo; red. 

“Sec. 4. No claim arising under this act shall be considered unless 
made within one year from the time that it accrued, or presented within 
six months after peace is established.” 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, this amendment, of 
course, is new legislation. The necessity for putting it in this 
bill is that it requires immediate action, There is a law on 


oeer or 
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the statute books to-dey which prevides for the replacement 
of property Iost and destroyed that belongs to officers and sol- 
diers during time of peace, but for some reason it does not 
apply to time of war. A notable instance of the way we need 
this law is the case of the Tuscania, which went down by reason 
of being sunk by an enemy torpedo. The-officers and soldiers on 
the ship were required to leave without taking their property, 
and when they landed without any clothes, it was necessary for 
the American officers: abroad’ personally to indorse their notes, 
Tam told, so as to get additional equipment of clothing, because 
there was no law on the statute books that allowed Government 
action. > 

This is intended to allow the Government to take care of the 
situation so that where the property is destroyed of an officer 
or soldier without fault on his part the Government can im- 
meriately replace it in kind, or if it is his personal property 
and it can not be replaced in kind, they can pay him the value 
of it if he makes the claim within six months. But, of course, 
the bill only applies to that class of property which the Gov- 
ernment regulations require that a soldier shall have. It does 
not apply to anything except his uniform, his sword, or other 
personal property that the law requires him to have. 

Mr. President, F wish to say, in addition, that this amend- 
ment was submitted to the War Department. It has been gone 
over by them and meets their approval. I wish fo offer an 
amendment that has been suggested by the officer in the War 
Department who passed on the matter. There are really two 
amendments, but I ask the Secretary to read them one at a 


time. 
The first amendment to the 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment will be stated. 

The Secreraty. On page 51, line 10. after the word “hand,” 
the last word in the line, insert “or an adequate commutation 
given therefor when replacement in kind can not be made within 
a reasonable time.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I am not quite sure whether the lan- 
guage I sent to the desk follows exactly the suggestion which 
came from the War Department. It was in line 10, page 51, to 
insert, after the word “hand” the words “ or an adequate com- 
mutation given therefor when replacement in kind can not be 
made or can not he made within a reasonable time.” 

Mr. R. If the Senator will allow me to interrupt 
him, down to line 24 the amendment sets out precisely what has 
been reported by the Committee on Military Affairs as Senate 
bill 2527, and on March 2, at the suggestion of the department, 
I offered an amendment to that bill. The amendment now pro- 
posed by the Senator from Alabama is in accordance with the 
letter of the War Department and in accordance with the 
amendment which T offered to the Senate bill. I think. if this 
amendment is agreed to, the Senate bill might as well be in- 
definitely postponed, as it covers the same matter. I have here 
the letter from the department. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator will of course wait until the 
bill has gore to conference and this matter has been finally 
passed upon before striking the Senate bill off the calendar. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course. I merely suggest that that 
might be the course taken with that bill. I have a letter from 
the Secretary of War on the subject, if the Senator desires to 
have it inserted in the RECORD: 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would be giad if the Senator would 


Mr. FLETCHER. It gives the reasons for it and suggests 
the amendment which the Senator offered on the part of the 
committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the letter 
will be inserted in the RECORD, 

The letter is as follows: 


send it to the desk. 


War DEPARTMENT; 
Washington, February 27, 1918. 
To the CHAIMAAN COMMITTEE ON MILITARY Arvams,. 
United Statea Senate. 

Sm: T have the honor to. a el your assistance in amending certain 
sections of Senate bill 3527. e necessity of these amendments arises 
from the fact that nothing in the bill provides for commutation for prop- 
erty lost, but only for its replacement in kind. It is not always possible 
to make a replacement in kind, as, for instance, in the uniform of nurses. 
Nurses furnish their own uniforms and the Government has no such 
property on band. Again, it has been brought to my attention by the 
sinking of the S. S. Tuscanta that replacement in Kind cam not be made 
in England within a reasonatie time, at least with regard to officers, 
By „ requested, the purposes of the bill will be accom- 


The amendments I suggest are as follows: 

In line 9. page 51. interpolate after the word “ hand” the following: 
“ Or an: adequate commutation given therefor when replacement in kind 
can not be made or can not be made within a reasonable time“: and on 
the same page, in line 14, interpolate after the word “replacement” 


“or of commutation.” 
Respectfully, Newrown D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War, 


1918. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment to the amendment. - 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. The second amendment to 
the amendment sent to the desk by the Senator from Alabama 
will be stated. s 

The Secretary. In line 14, after the word “replacement,” in- 
sert the words “ or of commutation,” so as to read: 

Tender of replacement or of commutation or the determination made 
by the proper accounting officers of the Treasury. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. The part in italics, beginning at line 24, on 
page 51, going down to line 18, on page 52, has not been reached. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
that is another amendment, and it has not yet been read. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment of the committee as 
amended. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a word. I like the original 
amendment reported by the committee a great deal better than 
I do the amendment as amended. I think when the Government 
of the United States is perfectly willing to replace the property 
that has been lost by an officer from the Government property 
on hand it is going far enough. As I understand the amendment, 
they are either to replace it by property on hand or they are to 
pay for the property lost. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator from Utah will allow me, 
as I understand the amendment it only allows them to pay it 
when they can not replace it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not what it says, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘That was the purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what I thought the amendment 
intended, but that is not what the amendment says. I shall not 
take further time of the Senate, but I will ask the Senator having 
the bill in charge to consider it when it comes into conference. 
It seems to me that the wording does not cover the point that 
ought to be covered. 

Mr. MARTIN. I agree with the Senator from Utah. I think 
it is covered. If it is not it is the intention to cover it, and it 
will be made to cover it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr, President, I do not understand it ex- 
actly, and I ask for information. In some of these cases, where 
the officers lost their effects upon the Tuscania, for example, 
and other officers furnished them money and credit to replace 
their kit are you going to refuse to pay them, provided you- can 
replace it? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The proposition merely provides that 
when they can not be replaced in kind, and, of course, in that 
kind of a case where it has already been replaced in kind they 
can not do it. ` 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If you were an officer and lost your pocket- 
book and your watch and I gave you the money and you bought 
n new outfit 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. But that was not this case. It is in the 
discretion of the department to pay those men the cash for 
what they paid out, and I have no doubt it will be done, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If this amendment is adopted you could not 
do that if you could replace it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD In this case you can not do it. The 
amendment was suggested by the War Department for the very 
purpose of meeting that case. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think your amendment as it is now does 
cover it. If there is an additional amendment put on in con- 
ference then you will get into a box so far as this particular 
ease is concerned. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agrecing 
to the amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, after-line 23, to insert: 

So much of section 16 of the act making further and more effectual 
chee a for the national defense, and for other purposes, approved 
June 3, 1916, as provides that the Veterinary Corps as therein con- 
stituted shall be a part of the Medical Department of the Army, is 
hereby amended so as to make the Veterinary Corps a part of the 
Quartermaster Corps of the Army; and, further, so as to authorize ap- 
pointments of reserve veterinarians in the Veterinary Corps upon the 
recommendation of the Quartermaster General of the Army: Provided, 
That all appropriations made for the purchase of veterinary supplies 
and the hire of veterinary surgeons shall be available for the purposes for 
which made and shall hereafter be disbursed through the Quartermaster 
Corps: Provided further, That bereafter all construction and repair 
work under the War Department shall be executed through the Engi- 
neer Department of the Army, and all appropriations made for such 
work shall be available for the purposes for which made, and disbursed 
through said Engineer Department of the Army. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, that is merely a change in the 
law of June 3, 1916, section 9 thereof. It also changes the whole 
system under which the cantonments were being constructed 
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and the hospital work. It seems to me that it is a subject 
which ought to go to the Committee on Military Affairs. There- 
fore I am constrained to make a point of order against this 
amendment, that it is legislation attached to an appropriatidn 
bill, and is also changing existing law. 

Mr. MARTIN. I am satisfied that the point of order is well 
taken, and I am the more willing that it should go out because 
there is some confusion about the matter anyhow. After the 
amendment was put in the bill by the committee we received 
a further communication from the War Department which left 
the matter in an unsatisfactory shape in the minds of the com- 
mittee. All I desire to say on the present occasion is that I am 
satisfied the point of order is well taken. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
been agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It applies to the amendment beginning at 
line 24, page 51, and ending a line 17, on page 52. 

Mr. MARTIN. That is correct. It is ruled out. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That has been stricken out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is stricken out. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Ordnance 
Department,” on page 55, line 7, after the word “arms,” to 
strike out“ $27,996,100 ” and insert $38,996,100,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

Manufacture of arms. For manufacturing, repairing, procuring, and 
issuing arms, $33.996.100. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, after line 7. to insert: 

Terminal storage and r For terminal storage aud 
shipping buildi. and other facilities, including rentals and purchases 
of lands, 85.000, 000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “State, War, 
and Navy Department Buildings,” on page 58, line 6, after the 
words “as follows,” to insert Assistant superintendent, 
$2,000’; in line 7, before the words One of class 3.“ to strike 
out “Clerks” and insert “clerks”; in line 8, after the word 
“messenger,” to strike out “two” and insert “three”; in line 
10, before the words “at $1,200 each,” to strike out “three” 
and insert “ two“; in the same line, after the word “ each.” to 
insert “ three at $1,000 each“; in line 12. after the word “each,” 
where it occurs the second time, to insert “two carpenters at 
$1,000 each“; in line 14, before the words “ general mechanics,” 
to strike out “eight” and Insert “ten”; in the same line, after 
the word “each,” to insert “chief engineer, $1,400”; in line 
15, after the words “ assistant engineers,” to strike out “two 
at $1,400 each”; in line 16, before the words “at $1,200 each,” 
to strike out “two” and insert “four”; in the same line, after 
the word “each,” to insert “steamfitter, $1,080"; in line 18, 
before the words “at $660 each,” to strike out “thirty” and 
insert “fifty”; in line 20, after the word “each,” where it 
occurs the second time, to strike out “one hundred and thirty- 
five ” and insert “ one hundred and fifty-five”; in line 22, before 
the word “forewomen,” to strike out “three” and insert 
„four“; in the same line, before the words “at $240 each.” 
to strike out “sixty” and insert “eighty”; and in line 23, 
after the words “in all,” to strike out “ $67,466.67 ” and insert 
“ $81,900,” so as to make the clause read: 


War and Navy Department Buildin (Henry Park Reservation) : 
For the following employees from March 1 to June 80, 1918, inclusive, 
at annual rates of compensation, as follows: Assistant superintendent, 
$2,000 ; clerks—1 of class 3, 1 of class 2 2 of class 1, 1 at $1,000; 

720 each ; electricians—chief 81.400, 2 at $1.200 each, 
. 2 plumbers, at $1,200 each; machinist, 11600 fore- 


That does not apply to what has already 


messengers, at 
3 at $1,000 eac 
man, $1,500; 2 painters, at $1,200 each; 4 carpenters, at $1.200 each; 
2 carpenters, at $1, each; 3 switchboard operators, at $1,000 each; 
10 general mechanics, at $1,000 each; chief engineer. $1,400 ; assistant 
engineers—4 at $1,200 each; steamfitter, 115 0; tiremen—7 at 8840 
each, 11 at $720 each; laborers—foreman 81.000, 50 at $660 each; 9 
female taborers, at $480 each; i $1,600, lieutenants 
at $1,000 each 6 sergeants at $840 each, 155 at $720 each: charwomen— 
4 forewomen at each, 80 at $240 each; in all, $81,900. 

Mr. MARTIN. I desire to ask a correction in the spelling of 
the word “eighty,” in line 22, on page 58. It should be 
“eighty ” instead of “ eigthy.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That correction will be made. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, after line 23, to strike 
out: 

Provided, That the superintendent, assistant superintendent, and 
chief engineer of the State, War, and Navy Department Buildings 
shall serve in similar capacities in connection with these buildings. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 59, after line 2, to insert: 

The superintendent of the State, War, and Navy Department Buik- 
ings shall serve in a similar capacity in connection with these buildings, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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‘The next amendment was, on page 59, after Tine 8, to insert: 


For completing construction of the 5 office rp for the 
War and Navy ents in Henry Park, as authorized in the urgent 
deficiency act approved October 6, 1917, $100,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the head of Temporary 
office buildings,” on page 60, line 6, after „5000.“ to 


insert: 
Provided, That the 1 of the — is authorized to patie 
for the heating of the uildings authorized in this paragraph in lien 
of the erection and piierne of a heating = authorized therefor 
if in his discretion the contracting for said heating is more economica 
and to the best interests of the verument. 


So as to make the clause read: 


For two three-story temporary office buildings of reintoreed concrete 
with wings 60 feet wide, one for the Navy Department to contain ap- 
roximately 940,000 838788 feet and one for the War Department to con- 
— roximately 835,000 square feet, to be erected under the direc- 
— 0 1 — Secretary of the Navy in Potomac Park west of Seventeenth 
nd South of B Street. beginning with the Navy Department 
naine a at a point not less Ra 235 feet west of the westerly curb 
line of Seventeenth Street and 50 feet south from the southerly curb 
line of B Street and extending southerly not more than 620 feet from 
the said B Street curb line and westerly to a 4 not beyond the 
easterly paudlng line of Twenty-first Street. incl g electrical equip- 
ment and a temporary heating plant for both a to be located 
south ot D Street and west th with 


Secretary 
ting of the pulidings 
ragraph in lieu of the erection and operation of 
orized therefor, if in his discretion the contracting 
is more economical and to the best interests of the 


is auth 
authorised in this 
a heating plant aut 
for said heating 
Government. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 60, line 18, before the 
word “streets.” to strike out “Eighth” and insert “Ninth,” 
so as to make tlie clause read: 

For two one, to be located tn office build 
Henry Park, one to located in Seaton Par 

and-a-half and Sixth 8 
contain approximately $70,000 square 
the Mall between Seventh and Ninth — and B Street north and 
ly 300,000 square feet, and 
einforced concrete to 
Sixth 


of — erected in 


een Four- 


Streets Maine Avenue and lab 
270.600 ss — * t, e n and — He 


for the use ry the War Department, 22.77. 
The amendment was agreed to 
The next amendment was, on page 61. line 3, after the words 
“direction of the,” to strike out “officer in charge of public 
buildings and grounds” and insert “superintendent of the State, 
War, and Navy Department Buildings,” so as to make the 
clause read: 


The maintenance and - of all of the fo 
buildings when completed shall be under the s 
of the superintendent of the State, War, and 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Navy Depart- 
ment.” subhead “ Temporary employees,” on page 64, after line 
8, to insert: 

Office of the Secretary, $1,575. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 64, line 13, after the word: 
„In all.“ to strike out “$63,750” and insert 565,325,“ so as 
to read: 

In all, $65,325. i 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Contingent 
expenses.” on page 64, after line 18, to insert: 

e eren iden 
1 books, for departmen 


e necessary 
e Secretary of War 


ision and Ginection 
vy Department Build- 


3 amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Bureau of 
Ordnance,” on page 70, line 19, after the word “plant,” to 
strike out “ $2,000,000” and insert “ $5,499,787,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

Naval Gun Factory, Washington, D. C.: For tools and machinery 
plant, $5,499,737. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 70, after line 19, to insert: 


Rati om Bureau of Ordnance: For miscellaneous items, uemei, 
rtuge, expenses of light and water at ammunition depots and sta 
Kons. tools, ferriage, technical books, and incidental expenses attending 


inspection of ordnance material, $25,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “Bureau of 
Yards and Docks,” on page 72, line 10, after the words on 


leave,“ to strike out “ $750,000” and insert “ $4,144,000,” so as 
to read: 
Maintenance, Bureau Yards and Docks: For general —2 — T 
yards and docks, namely: For books, maps, m aranin 
; fire apparatus and Erre ies mach 


purchase and repair of fire en, 
28 operation or repair; purchase ; ” maintenance of horses and drivi 


teams; carts, timbe: wheels, and ail vehicles, including — ae 
„ repelled ‘vehicles for freight-carrying 
8, a n motor. veh or en 

purpose 3 for use in the — — tools and repair of the ping) 
stationery; iture for Government houses and offices in navy yards 
and naval stations; coal and other fuel; candles, oil, and gas; attend- 
ance on light and pewer plants; cleaning and clearing up yards and care 
of buildings; attendance on fires, lights, fire engines, and firc apparatus 
and plants; incidental labor a navy yards; water tax. tolls, and fer- 
riage; pay of watchmen in na ; awnings and packing boxes; and 
for pay of employees on 9 4,144, 7000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Public works, 
Bureau of Yards and Docks,” on page 73, line 2, after the words 
“medical supplies,“ to strike out “$2.750,000" and insert 
“ $7,750,000," so as to make the clause read: 

Hospital Nag gen has For Hen eet rary hospital construction and re- 
pairs, as may ts not provided with suitable hos- 
pital facilities, Sy for for buildings for navai medical supplies, §7.750,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 73, line 9, after the words 
“Bureau of Ordnance,” to strike out “$500,000” and insert 
“ $2,500,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

Ordnance stations: For rovements at stations under jurisdiction 
of the Bureau of Ordnance, 2,500,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 73, line 15, after the words 
“construction of ships,” to strike out 51.570.000“ and insert 
“ $3.140,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

Improvement and equipment of navy yards: To enable the Secretary 
of the Navy to add to the equipment of navy "yards suitable and neces- 
sary machinery, ee ria ways, and other facilities for the 

construction of ships, $3,140. 

The amendment was Bree to. 

The next amendment was, on page 73, line 20, after the words 
“nineteen hundred and seventeen,” to strike out “ $55,072.25” 
and insert “ $222,935,” so as to make the clause read: 

Hampton Roads. Va., naval operating base: For additional for 
ment compensation for prope: taken o wor — 22 authority c 
tained in the deficiency approp on ‘act © appressed June 15, 1917, 
$222.935, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

‘The next amendment was, at the top of page 74, to insert: 

Purchase of land for warehouses, South 9 — Y.: For the 

chase of land for terminal warehouses th ahd 
-second Streets and Second and Third 3 ‘Sou 
N. Y.. $705,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 74, line 7, after the word 
* stations,” to strike out “$500,000” and insert 51.000.000,“ 
so as to make the clause read: 

Repairs and preservation at na nae 
714 ee at navy yards, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts,” on page 74, line 25, after the words “sum 
of,” to strike out “$100,000” and insert “ $200,000.” so as to 
make the clause read: 


Poy aggre ead Bureau of cae ¢ and E anig eiai gis ie araon speci- 
appropriation act for fiscal year on expendi- 
tures from the 9 Main of Supplies and 


SORD; 


and stations: For 


epots, fuel plants, and stations, 


tenance, 
Accounts,” for pay of clerical, Seow pray storemen, store labo: an 
messenger service is further increased by the sum of $200,000," a 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page T8, line 10, after the word 
“ classify,” to increase from $800.000 to 81.180.000 the total of 
the appropriation for contingent expenses of the Marine Corps. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the head of “ Department of 
the Interior,” on page 78, after line 20, to strike out: 
INDIAN SERVICE. 
ort of ayan oerang, d a 
TTT 


and specific 
in the Indian eee act tori 2 7 fiseal year 1918, 8250 
much thereof as vided, 


t the 
entitled to the per 8 3 hereb 
mined by taking the-average attendance 
mot any fractional part thereof. 


provided 


r the entire fiscal year and 


, 


1918. 
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Mr. ASHURST, Mr. President, with particular reference to 
the nmendment of the committee commencing in line 21. on page 
78, and extending down to and including line 17, on page 79, I 
wish to make a brief statement, and will premise the statement 
by saying that no one could appreciate more than I the necessity 
for haste with reference to the passage of this bill 

Mr. MARTIN.- If the Senator from Arizona will exeuse me 

_ for interrupting him, if he will charge himself with seeing that 
the item goes out in the Indian appropriation bill, I shall consent 
that the committee amendment be disugreed to. The committee 
reported to leave the item out of this bill because it was contained 
in the Indian appropriation bili, and we did not like to carry the 
same item in two bills, both being on the Calendar of the Sen- 
ate at the same time. However as there seems to be soma 
urgency about this matter, and there may be some evil conse- 
quences if what is provided for in the item is not done directly, 
I have nó objection to the provision staying in the bill, with the 
assurance of the Senater from Arizona that it will go out of 
the Indian appropriation bill. 

Mr ASHURST. Mr. President, first I thank the Senator from 
Virginia, the chairman of the committee, and wish to assure him 
thut. of course, the similar item which is carried in the Indian 
appropriation bill will most certainly be stricken from thst bill. 
I wish to give the most positive assurance that that will not 
escape the attention of myself or of the Senate when the Indian 
appropriation bill comes before the Senate. Again thanking the 
Senator from Virginia, I ask that the amendment of the com- 
mittee he disagreed to. fs 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 79, after line 17. to strike out: 

Not to exceed $50,000 of the funds derived from the sale of timber 
from the Red Lake Indian Forest, Minn., under authority of the 
act of May 15. 1916 (u Stat.. p. 187). mny be expended ty the Seere- 
tary of the Interior in the logging, booming, towing. and manufacturin 

` of timber from burned-over areas at the Red Lake Agency sawmill an 

in the reimbursement from the said timber receipts of the amounts ex- 
pended from otber Indian tribal funds in the prosecution of such werk. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Geological 
Survey,” on page 80, line 21, after the word “laws,” to strike 
out “ $150,000” and insert $250,000,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

For the examination and classification of lands requisite to the de- 
termination of their sultability for enlarged homesteads, stock-ratsing 
homesteads. public waterihe places, and stock driveways, as required by 
the public land laws, $250.000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 81, after line 14, to insert: 

ST, ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL, 

The annual compensation of the employers holding the following 
positions aball be increased as follows: Head baker, from $780 to $24; 
assistant baker. from $420 to $660; frst assistant baker, from $420 to 
$660; 5 special attendants, from $360 to $726 each; foreman of 
laundry, from $920 10 81.200: 6 launderers, from $300 to $480 each ; 
8 cooks, from $400 to $600 each; R kitchen helpers. from $168 to 8300 
each; electrical engineer. from 51.200 to $1.600; and foreman of electri- 
cal construction, from $1,100 to 81.400. and the accounting officers of 
the Treasury sball credit the disbursing agent for payments made, or 
which shal: be made to employees filling the positions named at the 
annual compensation above stated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Post Office 
Department,” on page 83, after line 8, to insert: J 

OFFICE OF POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


For cnforeement of title 12 of the espionage act, approved June 15, 
1917. and section 19 of the trading-with-the-enemy act, approved 
October 6, 1917, $20,000, 

The amendment was agreed to, $ 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Postal Service.“ 
subhead “ Out of the Postal Revenues, Office of First Assistant 
Postmaster General.” on page 84, line 3. after the word “ second 
clusses,” to strike out “$150,000” and insert “$300,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

Fer miscellaneous items necessary and incidental to post offices of 
the first and second classes, $300,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 84, line 8. after the word 
“services,” to strike out “$400,000” and insert “ $600,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

For vehicle allowance, the biring of drivers, the rental of vehic! 
and the purchase and exchange and maintenance, including stable an 


garage facilities, of wagons or automobiles, for anq the operation of, 
screen-wagon and city ivery and collection services, $600,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 84, line 9, after the word 
“service,” to strike out “$250,000” and insert $400,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

For mail messenger service, $400,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. ` 

The next amendment was, on page 84. after line 11, to insert: 

OFFICE OF THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAD, 

For manufacture of adhesive postage stamps, special-delivery stamps, 
books of stamps. and for coiling of stamps, $60,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 84, after Ime 15, to insert: 

For ma re S el wra 
$700.000. nufacture of stamped envelopes and newspaper ppers, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page $4, after line 17, to insert: 

For payment ot limited Indemnity for the injury or Joss of pieces 
3180 08 registered matter, insured, ecoliect-on-delivery mail, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Office of 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General,” on page 84, after line 22, 
to insert: 

For stationery for the Postal Servt including blanks, books, 
printed and engraved matter, binding and carbon paper, and other 
miscellaneous items for the money-order and ‘registry systems; also 
the preparation, publication, and free distribution by asters to 


the pub f pamphlet containing general postal Information; aud also 
pay of one envelope inspector at 44.800 per annum, and one assistant 
at per annum, $169,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 85 after line 6. to insert: 

For postmarking, rating. moor onder stamps, and electrot plates, 
and repairs to same, metal, rubber, and combination type. dates and 
figures, type holders, ink and pads for canceling and stamping pur- 
poses, 810.000. 

The amendment was ugreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 85, after line 10, to insert: 

For defraying expenses Incident to the shipment of supplies. in- 
cluding hardware. boxing. packing. cartage. freight, and the pay of one 
carpenter at $1.200 per annum, and nine requisition fillers. at $900 cach 
per annum, for assignment in connection therewith, $35,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was. on page 85. after line 15, to insert: 

For equipment for City Delivery Servier, tncluding letter boxes. 
letter-box fasteners. package boxes, posts, furniture, and the erecting 
and painting of same, also trucks. baskets, satehels, straps, time cards, 
und time-card frames, and the repairing of such meen dere and for 
the purchase and repair of presses and dies and manufacture of letter 
boxes, 840.000 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page SB. after line 22, to insert: 

For mall bags and equipment, $250,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was. under the head of “ Department of 
Justice.“ subhend “Contingent expenses,” on page 86, utter 
line 7, to insert: 

42.800 furniture and repairs, including carpets, file ‘holders and enses, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 86, after line 9, to insert: 

For stationery for department and its several bureaus, 32,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 86, after line 11, to insert: 
For miscellaneous expenditures, Including telegraphiog, ‘fuel, naht 
foreign postage, labor, repairs of bulldin ware of grounds, books ‘of 
reference, periodicals. typewriters and add Scent ssp and exchange of 
same, street rar tickets not exceeding $200. and other necessaries, 

directly ordered by the Attorney Gen $7,500, 

The amendwent wus agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the hend of Department of 
Commerce,” subhead “Coast and Geodetic Survey.“ on page 98, 
line T, before the word “not,” to strike out “and” and Insert 
“at”; in line 11. after the word “each,” to strike our “in «ll, 
33.600,” and insert “3 dynamo tenders, 81.080 each; 3 laborers, 
$840; in all, 85.040.“ so as to make the clnuse read: 

For additional ‘emp!icyees from April 1 to June 80, 1918, inclusive, at 
not exceeding annual rates of compensation as follows: Six astro- 
nomical, geodetic, tidal, and miscellaneous computers, $1,200 each: 3 
topographic and hydrographic draftsmen, 81.200 each; 3 clerks. 3 
each ; 3 dynamo tenders, $1,080 each ; 3 laborers, $840; in all, $5,040. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 98. after line 13. to insert: 


For purchase of new instruments, ceding their exchange, mate- 
riais and supplies required in the instrument s . carpenter shop, and 
drawing division, books, scientific and technical ks, journals, books 
of reference, charts, maps, and subscriptions ; copper plates, chart paper, 
printers ink, copper, zinc. and chemicats' for «lectrotyping and photo- 
graphing ; engraving, printing, 2 and clectrotyping sup- 
plies; p dtolithographing charts and printing from stone and copper for 
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. immediate use; Including the employment in the District of Columbia 
of such personal services, other than clerical, as may be necessary for 
the prompt preparation of charts, not to exceed $6,000; stationery for 
office and field parties; transportation of instruments and supplies when 
not charged to party expenses; office wagon and horses or automobile 
truck; heating, lighting, and power; telephones, including operation of 
switchboard ; telegrams, ice, and 5 office furniture, repairs, trav- 
eling expenses of officers and others employed in the office sent on special 
duty in the service of the office; miscellaneous expenses, contingencies 
of all kinds, and not exceeding $3,400 for extra labor, $8,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Lighthouse 
Service,” on page 94, line 16, after the word “ hurricane,” to 
strike out “$100,000” and insert “ $150,000,” so as to`make the 
clause read: 


For rebuilding, repairing. and reestabiishing aids to navigation and 
structures connected therewith on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico 
which have been damaged or destroyed by hurricane, $150,000. 

Mr. MARTIN. I ask that that amendment be disagreed to; 
and I send to the desk an amendment which accomplishes the 
same result, but makes a transposition to correct an error. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing j- 


to the amendment reported by the committee on page 94, line 16. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will now state 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Virginia. 

The SECRETARY. On page 94, line 20, it is proposed to strike 
out “$100,000” and insert $150,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the head of “ Legislative,” on page 96, after line 1, to 
insert: 

SENATE. 

To pay Irene M. Brady, widow of Hon. James H. Brady, late a Sena- 
tor from the State of Idaho, $7,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 4, to insert: 

To pay Margaret Hughes, widow of William Hughes, late a Senator 
from the State of New Jersey, $7,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 6, to insert: 

To pay Edith McAllister Newlands, widow of Hon. Francis G. New- 
lands, late a Senator from the State of Nevada, $7,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 9, to insert: 

To oy John P. Husting and Mary Husting, heirs at law of Hon. 
Pau! G. Husting, late a Senator from the State of Wisconsin, $7,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 12, to insert: 

Office of Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper: For two additional tele- 

hone operators from April 1 to June 30, 1918, inclusive, at the rate of 
E900 per annum each, $450, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 16, to insert: 

Contingent expenses: For folding speeches and pamphlets, at a rate 
not exceeding $1 per thousand, $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, nfter line 18, to insert: 

For the Capitol : For repairs, improyements, and equipment for Senate 
kitchens and restaurants, Capitol voters ang Senate Office Building, 
including Bs Snag and other servi to expended by the Superin- 
tendent of the Capitol Building and Grounds, under the supervision of 
the Committee on Rules, United States Senate, $14,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, OVERMAN. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the desk, which I think the chairman of the committee 
will accept. It is in accordance with an estimate made by Mr. 
Woods, Superintendent of the Capitol Buildings and Grounds, 
and submitted to the Committee on Rules. It was passed upon fa- 
vorably by the Committee on Rules, but for some reason, either 
through my mistake or that of some one else, it was not brought 
to the attention of the Committee on Appropriations, although 
I thought it had been. It is, as I have stated, estimated for and 
has been passed upon by a standing committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. $ 

The SECRETARY. At the bottom of page 96 it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

Senate Office Building: For maintenance, miscellaneous items and 
supplies, and for all necessary personal and other services for the care 


and operation of the Senate Office Building, under the direction and 
supervision of the Senate Committee on Rules, $8,500. 


Mr. MARTIN. I am satisfied that that is correct; I think the 
appropriation is necessary, and I accept the amendment. r 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment submitted by the Senator from North 
Carolina. p 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Now, in the nmendment of the committee 
which has been agreed to on page 96, line 21, I desire to move to 
strike out the words “ and Senate Office Building.” With that in 
view, I move to reconsider the vote by which the amendment 
beginning on line 19, on page 96, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the vote 
whereby the amendment referred to was agreed to, will be re- 
considered. ‘The question is now on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from North Carolina to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator from Virginia if 
all the committee amendments have been acted on? 

Mr. MARTIN. Not quite all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to offer an amendment, but I do 
not wish to interfere with action upon the committee amend- 
ments, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the next committee amendment. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “ House of Representatives,” on page 
97, after line 18 to insert: 

Office of the Clerk: For two additional telephone o) 
April 1 to June 30, 1918, inclusive, at the rate of $9 
each, $450. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Government 
Printing Office,’ subhead “ Printing and binding,” on page 99, 
line 9, after the words “ offices,” to strike out “$1,000,000” and 
insert $1,585,841.49,” so as to read: 

For printing and binding for the War Department and its bureaus 
and offices, $1,585,841.49. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that 
completes the committee amendments. 

Mr. GALLINGER obtained the floor. 

Mr. MARTIN. If the Senator from New Hampshire will 
yield to me, I desire to offer an amendment. a 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Secretary. On page 99, after line 17, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

For printing and binding for the Navy Department, $100,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will inquire of the Senator 
from Virginia had that not better come in under the Navy De- 
partment items? The Senator has put it under the Govern- 
ment Printing Office items. 

Mr. MARTIN. I think it had better come in under Printing 
and binding”; I think that is the logical place, although it is 
immaterial where it comes so that it is in the bill. I think it 
is more logical, however, to put it where I have requested. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. After reading the amendment on page 96, 
beginning in line 19, I will say to the chairman that I think I 
was mistaken about striking out the words “and Senate Office 
Building.” 

Mr. MARTIN. I was sure the Senator was. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I therefore ask to disagree to the amend- 
ment I offered in line 21. 

Mr. WARREN. And leave the fext as it originally stood? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Leave it as the committee originally re- 
ported the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator had better 
move to reconsider the vote whereby the amendment as 
amended was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I make that motion. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on reconsid- 
ering the vote by which the amendment on page 96, beginning 
in line 19, as amended, was agreed to. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is on re- 
considering the vote by which the amendment to the amendment, 
in line 21, striking out the words “ and Senate Office Building ” 
to the amendment reported by the committee, was adopted. 
Without objection, the vote by which the amendment to the 
amendment was agreed to is reconsidered, and the amendment 
to the amendment is disagreed to. Now the question comes on 
agreeing to the nmendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The Secretary will state 


rators from 
per annum 
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Mr. MARTIN. I have one more amendment to offer. It is 
not a committee amendment, but if the Senator from New 
Hampshire will excuse me I will offer it now. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator, of course. 

Mr. MARTIN. It is a matter which the Secretary had better 
read. I will say that it simply permits certain munitions and 
Army supplies to come in free of duty. It is taking money from 
one pocket and putting it into another; but the officers at the 
War Department tell me that it will save a greut deal of time 
and sume complications to permit these war supplies to come in 
free of duty. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the amendment be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment, 

The Secretary. On page 20, after line 8, it is proposed to in- 
sert the following: 

Durin 
of War to me Bete ie ot the. . eg 9 
the Secretary of the Treasury aay prescribe, there may be Imported into 
the United States, without payment of duty thereon, raw materials, 
parts or partly fabricated purts of equipment aud finished mi fyb 
required to hasten the production of munitions or machinery of war, or 
other necessary war yaa esa whenever such duty would otherwise be 

„ or indirectly, from appropriations for the support of 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator hav- 
ing the bill in charge a question. The wording of the amend- 
ment in part is this: 
whenever such duty would otherwise be payable, directly or indirectly, 
from appropriations for the support of the Army. 

Do 1 understand thut to mean thut upon request of the Sec- 
retury of War, the Secretary of the Treasury shall allow every- 
thing to come into the United Stutes free whenever such duty 
would otherwise be puyuble, directly or indirectly, from appro- 
priutions for the support of the Army? 

Mr. MARTIN. That is the purpuse—not to collect for Army 
supplies, although they would be dutiable, but whenever the 
Secretary requests otherwise. thut they shall come m duty free. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that would be all right if it applied 
only to payments made directly from appropriations for the sup- 
port of the Army. 

Mr. MARTIN, That ts what it does. 

Mr. SMOOT. It says “ indirectly.” and it seems to me. Mr. 
President, that thut would allow everything to come into the 
United States free of duty that may come indirectly to the 
Government, or, in other words, any institution in the United 
States 

Mr. MARTIN. Oh. no; it must be payable at the United 
States Treasury. The amendment anly releases duties which 
are miyable out of the United States Treasury. If the duties 
are not collected out of the United States Treasury, the nimmend- 
nent does not touch theim at all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amenilment offered by the Senator from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN. That completes all the amendments I have to 
offer on behalf of the committee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, there are two small parks 
runuing from Third Street to Sixth Street, bounded on the 
north by Missouri Avenue. which an two occasions the Commit- 
tee on the Library has reported should be added to the Botanic 
Garden. They are separated from the Botanic Garden by 
Third Street at the present time. The Senate has pussed the 
bilt twice unanimously. 

Mr. President, in this bill it is proposed to put temporary 
structures on those two small parks. In every other instance 
where temporary structures have been built, so far as I know, 
as a war emergency act, a provision has heen made that they 
shall be removed within a certain definite time. I desire to offer 
an amendment touching those two parks, along the line that 
has been adopted in connection with other reservations, provid- 
ing that they shall be removed within two years, and that those 
two parks shall be added to the Botanic Garden. I send ‘the 
amendment to the desk, and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will stute the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 60, after line 26. at the bottom of 
the page. it is proposed to insert the following proviso : 


Provided, That within two years after the conclusion of the existin: 
war the buildings pasun for in chis paragraph shall be removed. an 
the parcess of land known as Es+t Seaton Park and West Seaton Park, 
lying between Third Street on the east, Sixth Street on the west. Mis- 
gouri Avenue on the north, and Maine Avenue on the south, shall be 
attached to and become a part of the United SB at ye Botanic tarden, 
and available for the purposes thereof: Prorided furt That the 
location of conservatories and other improvements of a 88 char- 
acter which may be bulit within said parrets shall be coutined to areas 
not Intended as the sites for future public buildings and driveways as 
provided in the pian for that vicinity prepared by the park commission. 


the 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I do not know that I under- 
stand it thoroughly ; but I am willing to have it adepted and go 
to conference, when we will investigate it carefully. I am not 
prepared to express an opinion about it now. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is all I could ask—that it be con- 
sidered in conference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered hy the Senator from New Hampshire, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
stated. 

The Secretary. On page 36. after line 24, it is proposed to 
insert: 

For reimbursement to the State of Massachusetts for expenses in- 
curred in supplying State troops at the request of the United States 
marsha! at Roston for guard and 1 duty at Boston Harbor in the 
interest of the Federal Government, $7,056 87. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, that seems to be an expenditure 
for war purposes made by the Stute of Massnchusetts. and Iam 
very willing to have it go in the bill. I think it ought to be 
provided far. 

Mr. WEEKS, I hope the Senator understands that it is an 
expenditure for war purposes. 

Mr. MARTIN. As I understand. it is ‘something that the 
United States ought ta have paid for, and they made the State 
of Massachusetts pay for it. 

Mr. WEEKS. The expenditure was made by the Common- 
wealth of Massachusets ut the request of the United States mar- 
shal. 

Mr. MARTIN. I think it ought to go in the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I offer another amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
stated. 

i The Srenrranx. After line 16, on page 94, it is proposed to 
nsert : 

for the installation of an electrically operated ye se whistle on 
the east breakwater, Nantucket Harbor. Mass., 818.000. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I cull the ectention of the 
chairman of the committee to this amendment. It was sug- 
gested that possibly there was a contingent funil which would 
provide for this purpose. I made inquiry of the Department 
of Commerce, and I find that there Is no fund provided for such 
purposes as this; and it will be necessary. therefore, to make an 
appropriation. At present there is no signal of any kind at 
the entrance to Nantucket Harbor. and I do not think that con- 
dition ought to he allowed to continue. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President. I wish to say that the 
committee has not had a chance to investigate this item. It 
clearly is not a deficiency, and it hes not been estimated for; 
but if the Senator is willing to allow it to go to conference, 
with the understunding thut the conference committee may 
have a full opportunity to hear the nmtter and exercise its 
judgment in conference, I see no objection. 

Mr. WEEKS. I expect that thut will he done. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think there is ne objection, then. 

Mr. WEEKS, It is not unlike the proposition of appropri- 
ating $100,000 or so for repairs due to the hurricane, This ig 
due to the breaking up of the ice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President. I have one more amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 84, line 11, after the figures “ $300,- 
000.“ it is proposed to insert: 

Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended ‘to 
pay the expense of censoring mail from the military forees connected 
9 American Expeditionary Force, which mall has been censored 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Massachusetts thet no part of the amprepriation would be used 
fur that purpose under present conditions. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President. I do not think the Senator from 
Utah is correctly informed on that subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah got his information 
from the Post Office Department. 


The amendment will be 


The amendment will be 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, my purpose in introducing this 
amendment is to prevent the necessity of censoring mail twice. 
I have had brought to my attention several cases where the 
mail of soldiers who were on the fighting line in Europe which 
is censored by the military censor abroad is censored again 
when it reaches this country—mail that is written by the soldier 
to his wife, to his mother, and to his father. It seems to me 
that that is almost an outrage, and certainly it is a waste of 
public money that mail should be censored twice. I want to 
put a limitation on that kind of expenditure of money—heaping 
an insult on a soldier who is actually at the front by censoring 
his mail a second time when it reaches this country. 

: Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator refer to military censor- 
ng? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the Postmaster General stated 
to the committee positively that this duplic::!' on does not go on. 

Mr. WEEKS. I can exhibit to the Senator from Virginia 
envelopes showing that mail is censored by the military censor 
in Europe and is censored again on this side. 

Mr. MARTIN. I am willing to have it go into the Dill, sub- 
ject to a reexamination by the conferees. 

Mr. WEEKS. 1 want to make this request of the Senator 
from Virginia. If that question arises, and the statement is 
made that mail is not censored twice, I want to be called before 
the conferees, so that I can demonstrate that it is censored 
twice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I desire to offer an 
amendment that was not agreed to by the committee, but subse- 
quently information came in which I think is convincing that 
the amendment ought to be agreed to. I ask the Secretary to 
state the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. 
insert: 

War materials investigation: For inquiries and scientific and tech- 
nologic inyestigations concerning the mining, preparation, treatment, 
and utilization of ores and other mineral substances which are Y- 
ticulariy needed for carrying on the war, in connection with military 
and manufacturing purposes, and which have heretofore been largely 
imported. with a view to developing domestic sources of supply and 
substitutes for such ores and mineral products as are particularly 
needed, and conserving resources through the prevention of waste in 
the mining, quarrying, metallurgical, and other mineral industries; to 
inquire into the economic conditions affecting these industries; and 
including all equipment, supplies, expenses of travel, and subsistence ; 
to continue available during the fiscal year 1919, $150,000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

Mr. REED. Mr, President, I move to amend by striking from 
the bill all of lines 9 to 21, both inclusive, on page 4. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 4, it is proposed to strike out lines 
9 to 21, both inclusive, in the following words: 

UNITED STATES FOOD AND FUEL ADMINISTRATIONS. 


For expenses of the United States Food and Fuel Administrations, 
created under authority contained in the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide further for the national security and defense oT: encouraging the 

roduction, conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution. of 
F . approved August 10. 1917, including personal 

in the District of Columbia, and elsewhere, 
4, traveling 
equipment, 


On page 81, after line 6, it is proposed to 


‘ood products and fu 
and other services and ren 
per diem allowances in lleu of subsistence not exceeding 
expenses, printing and binding, and necessary supplies a 
$1,750,000. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the language I propose to strike 
out carries as an emergency appropriation for the Food and 
Fuel Administrations $1,750,000. I am totally at a loss to 
understand how this item reaches the Senate with the approval 
of the House under the circumstances which appear to be dis- 
closed by the hearing before the House committee. That hear- 
ing, at pages 1149 to 1152, shows that there is an unexpended 
balance on hand at the present time of $1,257,950.23. With an 
unexpended balance of that magnitude, it is difficult to under- 
stand why we are called upon to appropriate as an emergency 
matter nn additional sum of $1,750,000, 

My understanding of the purpose of an emergency appropria- 
tion is that it is to meet expenses which have been suddenly 
thrust upon a department or an officer which could not have 
been rensonably anticipated when the regular appropriation 
Was asked. On the face of the showing made by the Food 


Control Department in the hearing before the committee of the 
House, $1,257,950.23 is still on hand unexpended, and until and 
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unless this record shall show some necessity for more money, 
Congress, even at this time of wild and reckless extravagance, 
ought to hesitate to expend a million and three-quarters of 
money on a department that already has over a million and a 
quarter of money on hand unexpended. 5 

If Senators will examine this report of Mr. Hoover I believe 
they will be startled, if, indeed, anything can now startle any- 
body. The Food Administration has had appropriated for its 
benefit. $5,515,000. Its primary legal existence began August 
10, 1917. In addition to that, it has received from the Presi- 
dent, out of those moneys which we gave the President to em- 
ploy for such purposes as the emergency seemed to him to 
demand, $340,000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— — 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Trroursox in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator repeat the first amount? 

Mr. REED. The amount appropriated directly by Congress 
to the Food Administration is $5,515,000. In addition to that, 
it appears to have received from the President, out of the Presi- 
dent’s fund, $340,000, which, it is stated, were in the way of 
preliminary e 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri further yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. REED. I do. r 

Mr. GALLINGER. Has the Senator from Missouri any way 
of ascertaining through what avenues the expenditure of about 
$6,000,000 has been made by the Food Administrator? Has it 
been largely for the payment of the help that he has employed 
throughout the country? . 

Mr. REED. There are two reports filed, which make up two 
large pamphlets. The one of them in my hands, which is prin- 
cipally an accounting, has aproximately 190 pages in it. They 
comprehend many items, some of which I will commeut on, 

On January 31 of this year it was stated before the com- 
mittee of the House that of the $5,515,000 there had been dis- 
bursed $1,985,429.08, but that there were encumbrances of 
$2,272,383.22. Now, I pause to inquire if anybody in this 
Chamber ever heard of a public department of the Government 
being run in just that way? 

Naturally, we expect bills to be paid with reasonable prompt- 
ness. The Government is supposed to be a good paymaster, espe- 
cially where moneys have been duly appropriated and some one 
has been authorized to pay the money down. Yet, on January 
31, the day Mr. Hoover testified before the House committee, the 
amount of expenses actually paid was $1,985,429.08, while the 
encumbrances, whatever that may mean, were $2,272,383.22. I 
am curious to know why these bills have not been paid and re- 
ported to Congress. I want to know why they have been held 
back in this remarkable manner. I gather from the testimony 
that was given before the House committee that these encum- 
brances are for bills that have been incurred. I read from the 
testimony before the House committee: 

The CHAIRMAN. From the statement you have just handed to me it 
appears that you had a total appropriation for the Food and Fuel Ad- 
ministrations of $5,515,000; that out of that there has been an actual 
expenditure of $1,985. 429.08 ; that there are now obligations, or what 
are called here encumbrances, of $2,272,383.22, leaving what you desig- 
nate as an available balance—and what we frequently speak of as a free 
balance—of $1,257,950.23. 

Mr. HUTTERLY. Yes, sir. 

I repeat, I am very curious to know—and the Senate has a 
right to be curious when it is asked to dip into the Treasury 
and take out a million and three-quarters of the taxpayers’ 
money—why these bills have not been paid, why these encum- 
brances exist, and what they are for. I affirm that in the whole 
history of this Government there has never been such a satur- 
nalia of wastefulness and of extravagance as I shall show you 
has gone on and is going on in the Food Administration. A 
drunken sailor landed in port for the first time in tive years: 
and filled up with a bad quality of New England rum never threw 
money around as the Food Administration is now doing. 

The law under which this report is made reads as follows: 

Sec. 21. The President shall cause a detailed report to be to 
the Congress on the 1st day of January of each year of all pro 
had under this act during the year preceding. Such report shall, fa 
addition to other matters, contain an account of all persons appointed 
or employed, the salary or compensation paid or allowed each, the 
aggregate amount of the different kinds of property purchased or 
requisitioned, the use and disposition made of such property, and a 
statement of all receipts, payments, and expenditures, together with 
a statement showing the general character, and estimated value of 


all ari then on hand, and the aggregate amount and character 
of ali claims against the United States growing out of this act. 


1918. 
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A statement that there are encumbrances of over two and one- 
fourth million dollars does not comply with that act. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that the 
Food Administration in some of its forms or organizations has 
large sources of income, the collection and distribution of which 
the country is entitled to have information about. I hold in 
my hand what is called a Food Administration agreement. It 
4s entitled “Food Administration Grain Corporation,” and it 
would appear now that they have organized a corporation. 
Who it is, what it is, I do not know; but this agreement, which 
I place in the Recorp and ask to have incorporated as a part 
of my remarks without reading all of it, contains these pro- 
visions, speaking in a very condensed form: 

That the Grain Corporation agrees with the miller by the 
terms of which the miller agrees in purchasing wheat that he 
will observe and respect all the rules and regulations of the 
Grain Corporation. The Grain Corporation then guarantees the 
miller against loss by a decline, and then the miller agrees to 
pay to the Grain Corporation 1 per cent on all wheat purchased 
by him at the price level fixed by the price commissioner. 

I insert the agreement in full: 
[Execute in duplicate and return both coples.] 
Foop ADMINISTRATION GRAIN CORPORATION. 
AGREEMENT. 
This agreement, made and entered into this 


day of 


A. D. 1917, between the Food ministration Grain Corporation, of 
the one part, and the undersigned of (hereinafter 


called the miller) of the other part, 

Witnesseth whereas the said Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion has been created pursuant to an act of Congress approved August 
10, 1917, and known as the food-contro! act; and 

Whereas the undersigned is a miller and is desirous 
of aiding and promoting the efficient administration of said act and of 
securing the purposes thereby to be accomplished, 

oy therefore, in consideration of the premises it is mutually agreed 
as follows: 

1. The miller hereby agrees that in purchasing wheat shall 
observe and respect and he . by all rules and regulations which 
said Food Administration Grain Corporation may from time to time 
enact and promulgate. 

2. Said Food Administration Grain Corporation hereby expressly 
guarantees the miller against a loss by a decline in value on all accu- 
mulated surplus of unsold wheat bought in accordance with the grain 
corporation’s regulations, and flour ground therefrom, in the event of 
a decline from the price at which said wheat was bought, which said 
guaranty shall be adjusted promptly after change of price. d cor- 
poration further agrees to endeavor to maintain in available positions 
an adequate supply of suitable wheat to mect the milling demands of the 
miller at the general price level of wheat, as recommended by the Price 
Commission with such adjustments, by reason of freight, storage, insur- 
ance, interest or other causes as shall be deemed necessary by the 
grain corporation, it being the intent of the grain corporation to make 
no profit on sales of wheat to the miller. 

Z. In consideration of the assurance against a loss by a decline in 
price as described in paragraph 2, the miller hereby agrees to pay to the 
said Wood Administration Grain Corporation a fee equal to 1 per cent 
ata price level based upon that fixed 
by the Price Commission established under the authority of the Food 
Administrator, or purchased under the direction of the Grain Corpora- 
tion and used by the miller for milling purposes (exclusive of grain 
bought to fill existing contracts). This fee shall be accounted for 
and paid over to the grain corporation monthly on the basis of in 
so bought and actually milled during said period. This charge is in- 
tended. so far as may be, to equalize storage charges and other expenses 
of A and handling grain held by the said grain corporation, and 
it is the Intent as above of said grain corporation to make no profit in 
the sales of wheat to the millers. 

Effective September 10, 1917. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have subscribed this agreement 
pT 7805 duly authorized representatives the day and year first above 
written. 


on all wheat purchased by 


Foop ADMINISTRATION GRAIN CORPORATION, 


By 
Attest: 


Attest: 


(Return in inclosed 8 to United States Food Administration, 
y. 


42 Broadway, New York C 


Without going into đetails it is enough to say that the scheme 
worked out absolutely compels every farmer in the United 
States to sell his wheat at the price fixed. It compels prac- 
tically every bushel of it to go through the machinery of the 
boards of trade and ultimately through the Grain Corporation, 
and compels every miller fo acquire substantially his entire 
stock from the Grain Corporation. Consequently every bushe! 
of wheat in the United States must pay its toll of 1 per cent 

sito this corporation. 

Mr. President, last year’s wheat crop was 650,828,000 bushels. 
The price fixed for No. 1 northern was $2.20, but the farmer 
does not realize that price. I estimated the other day that 
the farmer receives $1.85, and hence I use that figure now. 
Six hundred aud fifty million eight hundred and twenty-eight 
thousand bushels of wheat st $1.85 a bushel aggregates $1,204,- 
031,809. One per cent upon that, which must go to this cor- 
poration organized by Mr. Hoover, brings the stupendous sum 
of 512.040.318. 


I want to know what has become and what is becoming of 
that $12,000,000. I want to know it before Congress yotes any- 
more money to this institution, It would seem that a partial 
statement is made, and it appears at page 44 of the report filed 
on January 19. I want to read it into the RECORD: 

{Exhibit J.] 
Foop ADMINISTRATION GRAIN CORPORATION. 


Statement of receipts and disbursements for period Aug. 10, 1917, to Nov. 
30, 1917, inclusive. 


RECEIPTS. 
Capital stock subscriptions____ — —— $50, 000, 000. 00 
Genta and Mour sales oe ere aon ae 
Guarantee and o; ting expense und 1,927,817. 31 
Reserve for marine insurance 80, 629. 25 
enen 09808 
SSS —— 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Office furniture and fixtures____ 70, 376. 76 


Grain and flour purchases__. — 142, 311, 047. 83 
ä receivable —— DIR 1, 121, 141. 97 
General ofce . $94, 103. 62 d 
CAS: Soe ͤ ee 


—— 211, 081. 37 
— 305, 184. 99 


143. 807, 751. 57 
— 77 919. 891. 11 


171, 787, 642. 6S 
Notice the item “ Office furniture and fixtures, $70,376.76.” 
Somebody suggests that it must be Louis XIV furniture. 
Notice the item “Agencies, $211,081.37.’ Also notice the 
enormous cash balance of $27,979,891.11. 
Mr. President, as nearly as I can decipher Mr. Hoover's ac- 
counts, he has cost the country in expense alone 


Total disbursements s 
balan 


$ — —e— — 


Paid out . K K BPs DOG, MeO, OS, 
A ——T—T—. ... ee —— 2. 272. 384. 22 
Received from President's fund 340. 000. On 
Grain Corporation office and agency 305, 184. 99 
Grain Corporation office fixtures___-____-___-________ 70, 376. 76 
Grain Corporation aceounts . 1, 121, 141. 97 


6. 094, 331. 03 


1. 257, 950. 23 
1, 750, 000, 00 


Tot open . 


This, he says, will only run him to June 1. In other werds, 
he will cost, for expenses alone, for 10 months, $6,094,331.05 plus 
$3,007,950.23, or $9,102,281.26, To employ a slang phrase, that 
is going some.” Add to this the interest, at 4 per cent, on the 
fifty million he has used for six months and we have $1,000,000, 
bringing the total to $10,102,281.26. This much, if I can under- 
stand the Hoover report, we know. I would like to have fur- 
ther light on the Grain Corporation. 

Mr. Hoover had not been appointed to the office. The bill 
was not passed until August 10. Every item of the expenditure 
that I now read to you was incurred and ineluded ia the 
account for June 30, over a menth before the bill was passed, 
before it could be known by any person with certainty that 
Congress would pass a bill and, if so. in what form it would be 
passed. Yet we find this statement: 

Herbert Hoover. Expenses in preparatory work, $5,903.74." 

No date. 

Ditto, ditto again, $4,081. 

Ditto and ditto again, without date, $5,427.51. 

Total, $15,412.25. : 

Going over to the next page and carrying it along to the 
quarter ending September 30 you will find that the amount is 
increased to $22,681.08. 

The expenses I have rend are evidently Mr. Hoovers per- 
sonal expenses, If they ure anything else, he is to blame for 
not making it plainer in his report. But he also had a pay roll, 
as you will find on reading page 146 of this report, which 
shows a pay roll, before he was ever appointed to any office 
by authority of law, of $32,692.23. 

That would hire a jarge number of dollar-a-year men, and 
the public has been pretty generally given to understand that 
Mr. Hoover's force is largely composed of patriots. Is it not 
a most remarkable thing that before the food bill was passed 
by Congress Mr. Hoover had set up an office and drawn from 
the Public Treasury for his own personal expenses something 
like $22,000 and for employees over $30,000? 
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He bas casli on hand- 
He demands 


Mr. GORE. Did these accounts pass the Comptrolier of the 
Treasury? 
Mr. REED I do not think they go through the Comptroller. 


Here is a total of $55,373.81 expended before a bill is passed, 
before there is any authority of law to expend a penny. and by 
a gentleman who has no kind of official position. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri vield to the Senutor from New Hampshire? 

Mr. REED. I de. 

Mr. GALLINGER. May I ask the Senator if he has taken 
occasion to run through the items of expenditure in this report? 

Mr. REED. Some of them 1 have and some of them 1 am 
going to call attention to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 1 notice, for instance, one here—and there 
are several items covering the same project—carhbon paper, 
$418.95, and a still more remarkable one, $58 spent for erasers. 
I think it would be well for the Senator if he would ask one 
of his secretaries to count up what is paid out for typewriters, 
as the Underwood Co. has evidently had a first-class customer. 
Let me call the Senator's attention to the item of pencils. On 
one page is $135.60, $97.90, and $143.84 for pencils. Then, turn- 
ing over to page 2, there is another item—— 

Mr. REED, If the Senator wants to go to typewriters, I can 
tell him the page on which to find the item. On the bottom of 
page 15S. the Senator will find these: Underwood typewrit- 
ers, $25.717.50; the Remington, $13.510.04; the L. C. Smith, 
$8.540; the Royal $950; and the Oliver, $49. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In addition to the items for pencils, I 
want to read two additional items: „ Pencils, $98.90; pencils. 
$203.04.” There must be $600 or thereabcuts expended for 
pencils on these two pages. 1 have not hud time to look up all 
of these expenditures. 

Mr. REED, I cap give the Senator some items which are 
even more startling than those. Let me start with the Hoover 
speeches. 


Hoover's speeches cost the Government $16.000; I do not- 


know what additional commitments are included in the two 
and a quarter million dollars encumbrances, but the speeches 
that are reported cost $16.000; and 1 think he also had the 
frunking privilege; so that is $16.090 for printing alone. Again. 
dropping into the vernacular. that is “a whale of a bill“ for 
speeches—$16.0001 Ot course, It is remarkable to me that they 
hud to be circulated at all, for I ean not understand why words 
falling from Mr. Hoover's lips would not be greedily sought 
after by the press of the country and circulated by the millions 
free through the columns of the public prints. d 

Again, Hoover buttons cost the Government $40,000, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Buttons? 

Mr. REED. 1 will ask the Senator to look at pages 152 and 
153. Let me read a few of these items. Whitehead & Hoge Co., 
metal and celluloid bu tons. voucher No. 983. $3.367. The same 
company have the following other items under date of October 
26—this is one day's order, one day’s business—$3.083, 8.367. 
$3,700. $3,700. $3.700, $83.700. 83.700. and 52.479. The agcregute, 
as I run it up. is about $40,000. Now, I wonder how much of 
that would have been done if a man had been spending his own 
money. When we wrote the food-contre! bill the main purpose 
of which, as everybody knows, was to encourage production—it 
is so recited in the preamble of the bill and so recited in its 
body—who was It dreamed that we were going to expend $40,000 
for buttons? How much more there has been spent since the 
account was filed I do not know. This is what is reported. How 
many buttons are to be included in this 51.750.000 thar is now 
being asked, I inquire of the chairman, if he can tell me? Has 
any information been furnished to our committee upon this suh- 
ject with reference to this remarkable request? But I proceed, 
for buttons are only one of the items. 

Mr. GORE, Are they counted as encumbrances? 

Mr. REED. I do not know how they are counted. Let us 
come to the matter of photographs. Let me read you the photo- 
graph bill: The Commercial Camera Co., $115.67; Harris & 
Ewing. $24.75; the National Photo Co., $92, $92.35, $31.75, 
$72.10; Harris & Ewing again, $16, $178.50, $47.50. $33; National 
Photo Co. again. $116.20; Clinedinst Studio, $614; Harris & 
Ewing again, $27.70 and $109.40; Harris & Ewing again, $40; 
National Photo Co. again, $206.40 and $178.20; Harris & Ewing 
again, $64.05 and $24.10; Elizabeth Watson, $13.80; Underwood 
& Underwood, $12; National Photo Co., $227.50 and again, 
$155.75. 

I do not know whose pictures were taken; I do not know what 
graceful forms and classic features may have Leen thus pro- 
duced and sent broadcast for the delectation of our country. 
There is only one item that is specific. It is one of the smallest 
items in the list. It is the bill of Underwood & Underwood; 
and it is recited that dit is for Hoover's picture. I have not 
stopped to add how many hundreds of dollars we have expended 
in photographs; I do not know what these photographs are; 
I have tried to find out, and when you telephone one of the 
photographers down here and ask him what this bill is for he 
always has to refer you to his clerk, and the clerk is always out. 
They talk from the other end of the wire as though they are 
speaking in fear and trembling lest they shall not get any more 
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of this work. Who was it conceived, when we were passing 
the food-control hill, that we were going to spend thousands of 
dollars for photographs. 

This is a rare account. It ought to be read hy everybody in 
the Senate. It will not be read by many, because Senators are 
tov busy ; but they ought to rend it. Forty thousand dollars for 
buttons and thousands of dollars for photographs. 

Here is another item—moving-picture stides. For the pur- 
pose of preducing more wheat and more pork in this country 
and feeding our allies we have expended $7.811.76 on moving- 
picture slides. I huve seen some slides that I suspected were 
being produced hy the Feed Administration. just us I have sus- 
pected some editorial comments that accompanied large-sized 
advertisements. T have seen those moving-picture slides, Gen- 
erally they are very stupid reprodnctiens of something that did 
bobody any guod, but which always advertise the Food Admin- 
istration. When yon go ta see them in the future and pay your 
10 cents or 30 cents. or whatever it costs you to get into the 
particular moving-picture emporium that you patronize. you 
will have the sweet satisfaction of knowing that vou have puid 
for those pictures twice—tirst, ns a taxpayer and proprietor, and, 
second, as n patron of the thenter. 

Now, I come to another Item; what it Is “deponent saith 
not.” I call attention to it as one of those mysteries that can 
only be understood when one has become one of the inner circle 
of a Federal bureau. Not having yet become an initiate, I can 
only read it, und out of the abundance of my ignorance submit it 
to you. 

For medallions, $18.000. What is this medallion? Whose 
medallion is it? How much dees it centribute toward food 
production? How many soldiers will it feed in France? How 
many ships will it man? What is it except a wild waste of 
money by a man who came here and ‘has been able to thrust 
his arm into the National Treasury deeper than any other man 
In all the history of this country. 

Over $27.000.000 on hand in one fund, ever $2.000.000 on 
hand in another fund, and asking for $1.750,000 more! g 

But I read on. Here is the Capital Publishing Co., with 
Item of $10.500; there is no description: ne iInfermation. 

Observe the motor-car account. 1 think it is imperfect. Au- 
tomobiles, one. $534.48. That must be a Ford. 1 do not see 
how they came to get a Ford car, unless it was to stand in with 
Henry; one. a touring car, $1,065; a runabout, $36T; a nonde- 
script, $421.88. 

Thea we come to the question of home ‘curds, pledge cards, 
and so forth. I have only run over eight pages and tind items 
uggregutiug over $33.000.000. I can not even make a wild guess 
as to what all these curds have cost, but there are over 20 pages 
of items in addition te the 8 pages I have gone over; they run 
into many, munx thousands of dollars. 

Now, Mr. President. I call attentien to some other items, all 
of which may be susceptible of easy explanation ; but il? you will 
turn to page 112 of this beok you will find this curiou: sort of 
item, Murx J. Downey, rent. 1628 L Street, 8180.“ Without 
renting, 1 will put in a statement showing some of these rent 
items: 

House Document No. 830, “Sv Gonz.. 2d sea3.] 
Rent account. 


$4 | 1439 K Streat........... 72 $34.95 
43 | 172) M Strast ......... 200.0) 
45 | 100) Vermont Avenue 73.9% 
45 | Gordon Hotel........ 140.9) 
47 | 817 Fourteenth Streat. 25107 
41013 Fiftesnth Streat. .... 120.99 
AR |... 8 01. 00 
4% | Gordon Hote 4,002.94 
48 | 1720 M Street 22.07 
49] No address. 2.0) 
}....40........- d. 67 
60 | 1015 Sixtesath Strest..... ‘33. 
69 | 1617 0 Street 70.00 
74 901 sixteenth Str 200.00 
34 | 817 Fourteenth streat 259.0) 
74 | 1013 Fifteenth street 154.9) 
74 | 1723 M Strest 200.0) 
76 | 1023 sixteenth Street 303.3) 
77 une 16 ᷑ «é; —ͤ — oon. n.33 
O3 | 1617 O t ů tt „„ 70.99 
83 | 143) K trest (13.03 
93 } 172) M aAreat....-. 3.33 
99 | 1015 sixteenth street 0) 
100 | 10245 3ixteonth streac. 02.90) 


T... ͤ ͤ al Sl ad Ne Be aes ales Ss 
These items, with the Gordon Hotel item excepted. are not 
for office rent; they seem to be rent fer individual residences. 
There are a lot of scattered places. What they are 1 do 
not know. Now, here is another item, “ Rent charge to Hugh 


J. Phillips for premises at the corner oi Vermont Avenue 


1918. 
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and L Street, $800 a’ month.” I do not pretend to say that I 
have found half of the rent items. This has been a yery hasty 
examination on my part, but it seems that there are a number 
of places around town for which rent is being paid. 

Here is an item that I can not pass over: 

The Columbia Printing Company, Incorporated, applications for 
licenses, $204.07, 

Then: 2 . 

The Cotumbla Printing Company, Incorporated, the Prussian sys- 
tem, $551.50. 

I do not know what the “Prussian system” is; I am in total 
ignoranee on that question; but it seems to me that Congress 
SYught to have some light on that important item. 

Here are some other items: 

Printin y 757.15. 

Publicity work, to WD, Sheshan, $160. 

For writing manuscript, to Elizabeth Watson, $900. 

Truly, we have some valuable literary assistants in this 
department. It would be interesting to know the character of 
this particular article, whether it is one of the numerous eulo- 
gies penned regarding Mr. Hoover, which constantly emanate 
frata his headquarters, or whether it was a dissertation upon 
Poking, or—well, just what it might be—$900 for n manuscript! 

Understand this is the people's money, and who cares how 
much of the people's money is spent? Have we not $27,000,000 
and more on hand, and have we not in another account $2,000,- 
000 on Land, and bave we not a Congress that will give us 
81,750,000 without asking questions? Why not spend $40,000 
for buttons in one chunk? It is the people’s money. Why not 

-expend it, especially as the spender has probably never paid a 
dollar of taxes in the United States, and certainly has never 
yoted here, for so he testified. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. As I recall, the Senator from Missouri and 
I occupied very much the same position on some of the details 
of the food-control bill when it was originally passed. and as 
passed the bill placed a certain work in Mr. Hoovers hands 
under rather limited powers. It placed him in a position where 
he was required to maintain a campaign of education. He was 
compelled to depend very largely on the yoluntary cooperation 
of the American people, and went out in his work not only to 
educate the American people, but he went out for the purpose 
of arousing their interest and their cooperation. My observation 
in my own State has been that his agents have done this work 
in schools; they have done it by voluntary organizations, and 
have done it in such a way that the use of buttons such as are 
used in Red Gross work, the use of prizes, as in the case of the 
medallions, and the use of literature, such as that to which the 
Senator has referred, is really about the only purpose for which 
money could be expended to arouse public sentiment and toward 
crystallizing public sentiment. My observation has been that this 
campaign has been remarkably successful in securing the volun- 
tary cooperation of the American people. Now, I should like to 
ask the Senator this question: Does he not think, under those 
circumstances, that to make a campaign and secure popular 
support of this work was rather better than to endow Mr. 
Hoover with power to enforce his views? He was compelled to 
arouse public cooperation, and how could he do it except by the 
methods which he has adopted? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, he was not compelled to do any- 
thing. That is the first answer that I make to the Senator. 
The next answer I make is that, if he saw fit to undertake to 
arouse public sentiment, that to arouse public sentiment by 
buying $70,000 worth of furniture, to arouse public sentiment 
by paying a thousand dollars for this manuscript and $900 for 
that manuscript, to arouse public sentiment by spending thou- 
sands of dollars for photographs, to arouse public sentiment 
by the reckless throwing away of the people’s money is not 
justifiable, whether he had authority or did not have authority. 
Furthermore, as I have shown, through the corporation that he 
has organized he will take off in fees this year over $12,000,000— 
forced fees. ; 

The Senator says Mr. Hoover has no authority. I grant 
you he has no legal and proper authority, but, by the exercise 
of the power that we did give him—the power of licensing— 
he has so employed it that he has compelled every bushel of 
wheat in the United States to go through his hopper, and, as 
it goes through, he takes off 1 per cent of its value; and that 
figures over $12,000,000. If he does not have power except to 
appeal to the consciences of the American people, then he is 
guilty of-a usurpation to-day such as has never been witnessed 
in a free country since time was. He has undertaken to control 
the price of every farm product; and, if he has no authority, 
then by what right does he compel the millers of the country 
ta engage themselves to pay to his corporation 1 per cent on 
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all the wheat they handle? If he has no authority, then by 
what right does he send out to the grocers of this town the 
command that they can not sell the citizen wheat flour unless 
at the same time he shall buy an equal amount of some other 
kind of cereal, whether he wants it or not? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I should like to make an in- 
quiry of the Senator, if he will yield to me. I am interested in 
one statement the Senator has made, because I have had some 
correspondence in regard to it, and that is the power of Mr. 
Hoover to collect 1 cent a bushel on wheat that goes through his 
“hopper,” as the Senator calls it. What becomes of that 
$12,000,000 he collects, and what does he collect it for? 

Mr. REED. I have asked the question; I can not answer it. 
But I am being drawn away from these items. I will come back 
oe particular item in a moment and I intend to be rather 

rief, Š ; 

Here is another item: 

Pre 1 

F publicity, to Mr. Judd, $1,000. 

Luncheons at the Lafayette Hotel. $82.25. 

Now, here are some items that are interesting: 

Teaspoons, 8132.68. à 

Cofee urn and trays, $48.25. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will yield, may I inquire 
if Mr. Hooyer is running an eating house? 

Mr. REED. I do not know, but this item looks like a restau- 
rant (reading) : 

Steam table, $488.38. 


Electric range, $100.31. 
Hudson bicycles, $60, 


Car tickets, 2 

Gold Medal flour, 843.78. 

Camera, $147.83. 

Flour and sugar to Corby Baking Co., $44.49. 

Now, let us see under what authority all this money was ex- 
pended. I read the body of the act: 

Beit enacted, etc., That by reasom of the existence of a state of war, 
it is essential to the national security and defense, for the successful 
prosecution of the war, and for the support and maintenance of the 
Army and Navy, to assure an adequate supply and equitable distribution, 
and to facilitate the movement. of foods, feeds. fuel, including fuel oil 
and natural gas, and fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients, tools, utensils, 
implements, machinery and equipment required for the actual production 
of foods, feeds, and fuels, hereafter in this act called necessaries; to 
prevent, locally or generally, scarcity, monopolization— 

That is the authority. That was the business 
in which they were engaged. How do they, then, get this par- 
ticular authority to use this money? Where do they find it? 

Iam going to rend you from an address delivered by Julius H. 
Barnes, the president of this grain corporation, in a speech he 
made on January 17 at the La Salle Hotel, in Chicago. 

Somebody sent me a manuscript of that speech. Mr. Barnes 
was a very large grain dealer, one of that class of men who 
were held up before the country when this bill was about to be 
passed as horrible examples of profiteers, of wicked men who 
gambled upon the boards of trade. I do not say Mr. Barnes 
was a gambler; but all men on boards of trade were classed to- 
gether, and were held up before the country as objects of scorn, 
as wicked creatures who had to be controlled and put out of 
business; yet the Food Administrator’s manly form had not 
settled securely in his chair of office until he called the biggest 
one of all these board of trade wheat dealers and put him at 
the head of the grain corporation. In every town that I know 
of he has selected the same class of men to be his representa- 
tives. In my own city the man who represents the Food Ad- 
ministration, who has-been put in to boss the other members of 
the board of trade, is a man who would come within all of the 
denunciations that Mr. Hoover ever uttered except that of being 
a grain gambler. He belongs to that class of men whom Mr. 
Hoover denounced generally to the public. In the city of St, 
Louis Mr. Hoover is sepresented by a gentleman against whom 
I say nothing further than that he was “ one of the chief of the 
sinners,” if, indeed, they were sinners at all. 

Mr. Barnes in the speech that he made on the food bill tells us 
where and how the Food Administration got its authority. I 
read: 

And the food bill finally passed, declaring its purposes to be to pre- 
vent private control and establish public control of necessities—and 


then without a single effective weapon in it except an obscure clause 
which permitted voluntary agreements. 


An obscure clause which permitted voluntary agreements: 


And this bill, which came out of conference curtailed, robbed and 
shorn of its pover, was the only bill on which we had to build, and 
almost in 48 hours a plan had to be constructed to take control of the 
wheat crop of America, and to so fairly control it that it could be 
apportioned not only to satisfy our needs but to discharge obligations 
to our allies which we were beginning to recognize as pressing and 
sacred. And it was puy through the clause of voluntary agreements 
that any effective control was possible under the food bill as it passed; 
that we sought to create a price monopoly in this country by that 
weapon of voluntary agreements, 


And so forth. 
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I am now answering the question of the Senator from Ne- 


braska. Says Mr. Barnes, the president of this corporation, 
the right hand and sustainer and prop of Mr. Hoover: “ It was 
only through voluutary agreements that they found the power 
to create a price monopoly.“ 

When ty enlisting so many of the mills with us, enlisting, them to 
aid us by working under our direction, and, through the Grain Cor- 
poration securing in our bands the agreement of the allles that all of 
their needs should be provided through that channel—taking advantage 
of the fact that the embargo had shut the neutral from our market. 
It was on that basis that a public control was proposed of this most 
vital crop. And when we had cstablished by voluntary agreements a 
etical monopoly the responsibility to make the price on the cbiet 

of Ameriva almost appalied us, Then a Price Commission was 
ved and after considerable hesitation they recommended to the 
President of the United States that a fair price, all things considered, 
was $2.20 per bushel, 

I am glad Mr. Barnes made that speech. I am giad that he 
made it in that frank manner. With a frankness that is 
brutal—and I do not use the word in any harsh way toward 
Mr. Barnes—he tells the American Congress that when it 
passed this bill. it passed shorn of the powers they had wanted ; 
that Congress brought it out of conference in such shape that 
they could not control the price. The fair inference from his 
words is that Congress did not Intend to give them any such 
power. Then they Hunted for a power, and they found we Inul 
given the power to make voluntary agreements, and they em- 
ployed that power to make voluntary agreements fer the pur- 
pose of fixing prices, which Congress never gave them aml never 
intended to give them. and which Mr. Hoover, before the pas- 
sage of the bill; testified he did not expect or want. 

Time and time again, when Mr. Hoover was testifying upon 
the passage of the food-contro!l bill, he solemnly assured the 
Agricultural Committee. and through it the Congress, that it 
was not intended to affect In any way the prices of the pro- 
ducer; that it was intended to be limited in its operation to the 
middleman; that it was the protiteer—the middleman—thut he 
was after, and repeatedly he said: “ There is no price fixing 
this hill,“ and there was none. > 

But when the bill came out, Mr. Barnes and these keen men 
that had been called together from the boards of trade, these 
gentlemen who knew all about the habits of the bulis anc. the 
haunts of the bears. hecnuse they made their habitat with them 
and were of them, said “ Behold; There is the power for volun- 
tary agreements. That power to make -oluntary agreements 
w will distort so that we will be able throug it to fix these 
farmers so that they will have no market.“ Everybody knows 
that if it were not for the law against voluz ary agreements 
a few men could get together in a room in a sort time, make a 
combination by voluntary agreement, and control the price of 
any article. f 

I now read a portion of the testimony Mr. Hoover gave when 
this bill was being urged for passage. 

Mr. Hoover was delivering a lecture to the Agricultural Com- 
mittee: 

There are a number of current illusions about tbe legislation pro- 

. The first is the Illusion in some quarters that the bill is directed 
against the producer 

Now, notice his language: 


It would not be 8 traverse this statement to anyone that 
had read the biil, It espec! EA excepts the producer from every one of 
its provisions, with the exception of one section. and that is the provi- 
sion for a guaranty; and s section is designed to entirely benefit and 
secure the produrer. 

That is the $2 minimum guaranty for wheat— 

The savings of the American consumer ought not and should not be 
made by a sacritice on the part of the producer— 

In other words, the saving to the American consumer should 
not be inade by regulating the farmer's prices. That is what 
Mr. Hoover was telling the American farmer and the American 
Congress. 

I read on: 

They should be made by the exclusion of speculative profits from the 


pra 
cro 
ev 


handling of our foodstuffs. 


Again, he said: 

The second illusion is that there is price fixing by this bill. There is 
no provision for price fixing— 

Now, notice 
and no such thing can be carried out under the bill. 

Now, Mr. Hoover's chief apostle tells us that after this bill 
had been passed, its powers shorn and reduced, Mr. Hoover 
and his associates got together and they found that there was 
no price fixing in the bill; but he tells you in good, round terms 
that they discovered there was the power to make voluntary 
agreements und that these usurpers concluded they could em- 
ploy the privilege of making voluntary agreements so as to 
establish monopoly prices, and that they set about doing it 


immediately. Within 48 hours before the ink of the President's 
signature was dry, before the country had finished congratulat- 
ing itself upon the low prices thut the consumer was going to 
get and the high prices that the farmer was to receive, before 
the people of the cities hud time to quit complimenting them- 
selves upon the fact that a great savior had come who was 
going to give them cheap’ bread and cheap meat and give the 
farmers high prices, their new guardians, the reformed bulls 


and bears and Mr. Hoover, had conceived a plan by which they 


could corner the grain, control the markets of Anterica, and fix 
prices to suit themselves. 

Mr. President, there is such a thing as good faith, No man 
can ever afford to lay it aside. There is such a thing as a. 
pledge of honor, and no man can-afford to disregard such a 
pledge. If the power to fix prices had been written in this bill 
after the statement Mr. Hoover made, it seems to me he would 
have declined to enforce such a power, for he would have said, 
“I told the Americun people and the American Congress that 
no such power was in the bill, and I will not exercise it.“ But 
instead of taking that position, we find the man who told us 
there was no price fixing In the bill seated around the table in 
consultation with a lot of board-of-trade shurps—notice I do 
not say “sharks”; I say “sharps "—levising a plan to do the 
very thing their lender assured the people and Congress could 
not be dene, and they are now extending that on to other arti- 
cles and are further employing it to levy toll upon all wheat 
bought or sold. : 

This much of a digression I make for the benefit of that Sen- 
ator who aske where the authority came from to collect the 
money, the $12.000.000 that is coming out of the producer and 
the consumer alike in this country and that is going into the 
coffers of a corporation. 

Now, notice another statement of Mr. Barnes, For its proper 
appreciation I beg to say by way of preliminary that the coun- 
try was startled the other day when it was told by Mr. MeAdoo 
that Mr. Hoover was the sole purchasing agent for the allies.” 
I stood on the floor of the Senate when this bill was being con- 
sidered, and argued that a mun who had recently come from 
England, where he had spent all of his grown-up life, ought 
not to be given this grent power over our people, because he 
might have a natural bins and leuning and sympathy toward 
the country of his long-time adoption. Because I made that 
argument I was severely criticized, not only on the floor of the 
Senate but in the press of the country. It was suid that I was 
appeuling to prejudice. Let me at this point say that I never 
entertained prejudice against any man because he may have 
happened to be born in England, or because he happened to 
migrate to England. and lived there all of his grown-up life. 
I have no prejudice against any man because of that. But the 
point I sought to impress was this: When we were giving 
authority over our foodstuffs, that authority ought not to be 
vested in any man who might have a prejudice or might have 
a sympathy in favor of the country of his long-time residence. 

But, Mr. President. many virtueus editors rose and denounced 
me for being personal. There was no personal feeling in it. I 
have no personal feeling now. Mr. Heover means no more to 
me than a name and a principle that Is involved and wrapped 
up in his present official conduct. 

But now what are we told? We are told by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. the biggest man in the Cabinet, that Mr, 
Hoover is. in fact, the sole purchasing agent for the allies. Mr. 
Hoover does not deny the soft impeachment; and now comes lie 
associate, Mr. Barnes, and tells us, in the language which I 
have just read. that— 

Through the grain corporation we have secured Into our hands tie 
agreement of the allies that all of their needs shall be provided through 
that channel, taking advantage of the fact that the embargo had sbut 
the neutral from onr market. It was on that basis that a publie 
control was proposed of this most vital crop. : 

So, Mr. President, you now have the fact admitted. I chal- 
lenge the attention of every lawyer in the Senate, of every 
man who has ever sat upon a bench, and of every man who 
understands the rudiments of equity, to the fact that there is 
now established in this country an agency. a power, set up under 
our Government, which, by the distortion of the purpose of a 
law passed by Congress, has gained complete control of the 
farmer’s market, and is able ta fix the price upon every bushel 
of wheat that is raised in the United States—such being the 
deelaration of Mr. Julius H. Barnes, such being the fact well 
known to those who have studied the case for a long time—and 
that that power which sets n price upon the whent of the farmer 
in this country is at the same time the agent of foreign Govern- 
ments and fo eign persons thut are to be the purchasers of large 
quantities of that wheat. 

I do not care. sir, whether or not we are in alliance with Great 
Britain and with France and with Ituly—God bless them all 
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their agents should not fix the price upon the products of 
American farms. Their representative should not be the mas- 
ter of the American farmer. ‘They should not be the buyers 
and. through their agents, the sellers. 

No man can serve two masters. Even if the American 
farmer is to huve a price arbitrarily fixed upon his products; it 
ought to be fixed by a man who represents the American farmer 
alone, and he ought not to owe an allegiance, either by contract 
or otherwise, to foreign governments or to foreign merchants, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK and Mr. LEWIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wannzx in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is it not a fact well known to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri that the foreign Governments were required 
to accept Mr. Hoover as their agent? Their agent was ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States for the purpose 
of carrying out functions which the necessities of war compel 
us to perform in provisioning our allies on the other side. Is it 
not a fact that Mr. Hoover is not their agent selected by them, 
but their agent named by us, whom they are required to accept, 
and does not that entirely alter the situation? 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator from Illinois desire to ask me 
a question? 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes, Mr. President. I desire to invite the Sen- 
ator’s attention to the statement he has made as to France and 
Britain being the allies of the United States, and to ask him if 
he does not understand that there is really no such relation be- 
tween France and the United States and Britain and the United 
States; that there is no alliance between the United States and 
Britain of any nature that would give Mr. Hoover, or any other 
agency whatsoever, the position of agent for the United States 
upon the theory that he was the agent of any member of an 
alliance with which France or Britain was connected? I beg to 
say to the Senator that, as I understand it, and must insist 
in behalf of my Government, there is no alliance between this 
country and Great Britain or France. 

Mr. REED, Mr. President, of course, T use the term “ allies” 
in the sense in which we ordinarily use it. I do not know what 
our arrangements ure with France and Great Britain techni- 
cally ; but I know that for all practical purposes we are at the 
present time fighting one war, and that in so far as that is con- 
cerned our interests are to a large extent the same. And so, 
without stopping to debate the technical phases of the question 

raised by the Senator from Ilinois, and with that one word of 
explanation, I pass to the interrogatory of the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

I do not know the facts to be as the interrogatory of the 
Senator from Nebraska appears to indicate. The statement 
made by Mr. McAdoo did not indicate that the President of the 
United States had said to Great Britain and our other allies 
that they must purchase their grain through Mr: Hoover's cor- 
poration. The statement contained in Mr. Barnes's speech, 
whick I have just read, would not indicate that; and I question 
very seriously whether the President of the United States ever 
said to these foreign countries—our allies or our friends or our 
associates, by whatever name you may choose to call them— 
“You must buy through Mr. Hoover's corporation, and upon his 
terms.” > 

On the contrary, I think Mr. Hoover's testimony which he 
gave before the Agricultural Committee before the bill was 
ever passed indicates that he was himself at that time most 

. urgently insistent that the allies should have a single purchas- 
ing agent. I can quote the Senator that testimony or refer 
him to it as soon as I conclude. I do not have it on my desk at 
this moment. 

It will be urged by some that we ought to furnish our grains 
to our allies as cheaply as they are furnished to our own people. 
the argument being that we are engaged in a common cause. 
But, Mr. President, if that is true, the obligation ouglt to be 
mutual. 

If we are to furnish to our allies the things they need as 
cheaply as we furnish them to our own people, if we are to arbi- 
trarily control the price of our products for their benefit, then 
there should be a reciprocal relation and the goods they produce 
and we need ought to be furnished to us at a regulated price, 
for if they be our allies then the relation is mutual. There is 
no more reason why we should sell our products at a controlled 
price and buy theirs at a war price than there is that they 
should buy ours at a war price and sell theirs at a controlled 
price, Examine the reports and find the enormous amount of 
goods we are buying from the alied eountries every year and 
ask yourselves if we are buying at war prices and selling at 
controlled prices what the result must be. 


Mr. Vresident, at this point, although it is aside from the 
theme I am discussing, I want to put another matter before the 
country. A few days ago Mr. Hoover certified to us that the 
East was about to starve to death, and said it was because the 
railroads could not haul the grain, Mr. McAdoo said, Tell 
ine where your grain is and I will haul it.’ That ended the 
matter, Then a few days later the country was again told 
there was going to be an enormous wheat shortage; that we 


were confronting something like wheat starvation in this coun- | 


try. The impression was broadly given that so much of our 
wheat had been sent abroad that there was not enough left to 
feed our people, and the suggestion was made we would have 
to eat .. great deal less than we ever had eaten. 

I took occasion the other day to challenge those statements, 
although I had not had time then to examine the records. I 
now have the figures, and I call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that we have more wheat in this country to-day than 
we had at this same period last year. 

The wheat crop of 1916 was 636,318,000 bushels; of 1917, 
650,828,000 bushels. ‘That is to say, in 1917 we produced more 
wheat than we did in 1916 by 14,510,000 bushels. The wheat 
exported, both in the form of wheat and flour, from July 1, 
1916, to March 1, 1917, was 135,000,000 bushels, and for the same 
period of time in 1917-18, 120,000,000 bushels. In other words, 
we shipped abroad 15,000,0000 bushels less in 1917 than we did 
for the same period of time in 1916, whereas our crop was 14,- 


510,000 bushels greater, so that we have in round numbers 30,- - 


000,000 bushels more wheat in this country to-day than we had 
at this same period last year. 

Why, then, should these alarming reports be sent out to the 
country? Why should the people be told they are about to starve 
to death? Why should they be told one day that they are going 
to starve to death because there are not any cars and then when 
that statement is refuted, why should a statement be made to the 
country that leads the people to understand that the wheat has 
been shipped out of the country when, as a matter of fact, we 
are 30,000,000 bushels better off to-day than we were during this 
period one year ago? 

It is difficult to understand why statements of this kind are 
made. It is difficult to understand what motive can inspire 
any man to put forth declarations of this sort. If the railroads 
had been under private control and the statement had been made 
by Mr. Hoover that was made, all the railroad presidents in the 
world might have made solemn affidavits that they were ready 
to move the wheat, this country would have believed that Mr. 
Hoover was correct in his statement when he said that there 
were not any cars to move the wheat. But it happened that 
William G. McAdoo was in control of the railroads and he spoke 
as one having authority, not as these mere scribes, the former 
presidents of railroads, and when he said there were cars the 
people took his word for it. 

Then we were told that for some mysterious reason we were 
going to starve to death any way. I have answered that from 
the figures. : 

Mr. President, I have only a word or two more to say. If 
you will look through these reports of the Food Administration 
you will find the most astounding salary list. When we ex- 
amined Mr. Hoover before the sugar-investigating committee 
the question was asked about the salary of Mr. Allen, whom 
he brought here. Mr. Hoover stated that he was receiving $200 
a month, my recollection is, for expenses, but I find in looking 
at this book that he is a $4,800 a year salaried man. 1 find 
there are men drawing salaries of $5,000 here and similar 
amounts in various cities. and towns of the United States. 
Some of these men work for the corporation; some of them, 
perhaps, work for the general organizations; but it is in fact 
all one, and the expenses first or last come from the American 
public. 

My attention has been called to a telegram from London. I 
want to read a little of it. It quotes from Edmund Burke, of 
Peek Bros. & Winch (Ltd.), of London, England. 

This food control is tly a folly, partly a sham, but it is altogether 
a crime against the lic, and 1 the poor. I say it has raised 

oc] I say it has created artificial ns 

well as real scarcity. I say it has profiteered. In addition to the ex- 

cessive food taxes so unwisely levied by Parliament, it has imposed 

charges on food which amount to illicit taxation. I say it has wasted 

ublic money. I affirm, and about this there will be no dispute, that 
t has been a blundering, ineffective, and costly administration. 

Such is the result in England. We here pursue the same fool- 
ish way, but employ agents and methods much more foolish 
than any Englishman could produce if he tried. The English 
are lacking in the necessary imagination. 

I desire to print the whole article in the Recor as a part of 
my remarks. Lapplx a part of it to this Food Administration, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is se 
ordered. a 
The article referred to is as follows: 


mirisu Foop CONTROL DECLARED A FAILURE—LEADING WHOLESALER 
ATTACKS GOVERNMEXT POLICY —EDMUND BURKE, OF Perk Bros. & 
WINCH, CRITICIZES SYSTEM A8 BEING “A CRIME AGAINST THE PUB- 
tic — Craims Ir Has HOARDED STOCKS AND ENCOURAGED PROFITEER- 
ING——CALLS ADMINISTRATION “ BLUNDERING AND COSTLY.” 
Lonpon, February J. 
Sharp criticism of the food-control system was made by Edmund 
Barke, of Peek Bros. & Winch (Ltd.), dealers in wholesale groceries, at 
the annual meeting of the company. He declared that the people were 
“all toads under the oppression of a well-meaning Government, and 
that food control was a crime against the public.” 
Mr. Burke said: : 
“This food contro} is peny a folly, partly a sham, but it is altogether 
a crime against the public and especially the poor. I say it has raised 
prices. I say it has hoarded stocks. I say it has created artificial 
an well as real scarcity, I say it has profiteered. In addition to the 
excessive food taxes so unwisely levied by Parliament it has imposed 
charges on food which amount to illicit taxation. 1 say it has wasted 
3 c money. I affirm, and about this there will be no dispute, that 
t has been a blundering, ineffective, and costly administration. 


SAYS GOVERNMENT MEANS WELL. 


“ We are all toads under the oppression of a well-meaning Government. 
Some of the toads have exp to me their doubts even of the alleged 
good intent, but there {s no doubt about the oppression. In the midst 
of war abroad the Government is making war upon trade at home. 
1t has restricted our imports and exports. 

“That may be necessary, It does not apply to cement for Holland, 
but then we deal in foodstuffs—not in 8 of the cement class. We 
don't even touch Government cheese. But they bave gone further than 
this. 1 have curtailed and impeded the tribution of food to our 
people at home. They may not have intended it, but that is the effect 
of what they have done. Perbaps you have heard that there is a 
food controller. He ap 


pears to have a good press agent, who keeps 
him Sie pape in the ~ 
“a so 55 


imelight. 
am not going to utter one word against Lord Rhondda 
personally. He is a well-intentioned. peer, who is trying to feed the 
people on printed forms. But he is strugglin with an impossible task. 
and working with impossible tools. He is in the hands of officials 
icked up in the Temple, the clubs, and placed in control of great 
rades requiring technical 3 und experience, of which they are 
utterly destitute. Lord Rhondda himself knows everything about coal 
and little or nothing about food. That is why they made him, not 
coal controller, but food controller, 
INVITES OFFICIAL INVESTIGATION. 


“Well, now, I am going to state some plain facts about his department. 
It is time that the public knew the whole truth about it, and if one of 
our M. P.'s will move for a committee of the House to investigate 
its working I will undertake to offer some very startling evidence. 
I am = ing with full deliberation, but with full knowledge and 
with a deep sense of responsibility which I do not even ask my col- 
leagues to share. I am prepared to substantiate everything that I feel 


it m, 
“T conid keep you here all day telling you Tonay stories—and tagte 
But P will only mention as an in- 


stories, too—of this control folly, 2 
stance one article In which we 1 and with which you have probably. 
had painful experience. You know something about the sugar-card 
fiasco and you ve felt the pinch of the sugar famine, Perhaps you 
do not know that we are not allowed to import sugar, but we may 
bring in American chewing gum, and we do. You may have heard of 
sugar queues, of r women waiting in the cold street while their un- 
goara children burned to death at home, But you may not know that 
uring recent months this precious Government department was hoard- 
ing up sugar by thousands of tons and gorging the warehouses with 
twice the stocks they contained a year ago. 


BLAMES CONDITIONS ON RED TAPS, 


“TI say notbing about tea — ge that want of shipping Is not account- 
able fo: the shortage, and that the Government is compelling us to pay 
prices which are 25 to 50 per cent too * and giving us insufficient 
3 at that. Tea ought to be 4d. to 6d. per posed cheaper to-day. 

emove their control, allow freedom of import and of sale, and tea will 
fall by that amount at least. Transfer the duty to some luxury which 
only the rich consume, and the retail price of tea will be cheapened by 


50 per cent for the paor: š 

“Now, why have I troubled you with all these statements about food 
control? In the first place, because I want to take this opportunity 
of repudiating the calumnies that interested pemos have set afloat as 
to traders generally and as to the small retall grocer in particular. I 
want to repudiate on his behalf the charges of unscrupulous profiteering 
and hoarding that bave been brought against him. He forms one of the 
most honorable, industrious, and at the present time, as has been proven, 
mec eres classes of the community. 

“All the queues are preventable. Most of the scarcit 
The whole of the red tape—the whole of the army of officials—might 
be scrapped to-morrow with advantage to the State. But they will 
not be wrapped because they kave all song berths. The danger js they 
will go on interfering with the food supply until we have little left to 
sell and the people have little left to eat. In that case one more noble 
lord will get a step in the peerage. But then there will be placed upon 
the stage a new act in this 8 of food control—the stagnation of 
trade and the discontent of a disillusioned people.” 


Mr. REED. I want at this point to read a telegram which I 
have receivea from one of the leading newspaper men of Cali- 
fornia. This applies to the tomato question I discussed a few 
days ago. I hope there are some Senators “rom tomato States 
present: 


is preventable, 


Los ANGELES, CAL., March 9, 1918. 
Senator JAMES A REED, 
1956 Biltmore Street, Washington, D. C.: 

Committee op coordination of purchases circulated. order through 
Food Administration nmg basis of awards for tomato products for 
Army and Nayy use at no higher than $21 per ton for Maryland, Dela- 
ware, and other States; $20 for New York and Michigan; $18 for Ohio, 
Indiana, and Nlinois; and $15 for Western States, This order becomes 


maximum price for tomatoes for all uses and manifestly places aie 
in Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, Utab, Montana, Idaho, California, 
Nevada, and Washington at mercy of California Packing Corporation, 
which alone packs 7 r cent of western pack. This corporation is 
represented by Charles Bentley on Hoover staff, who gets approximately 
$15,000 salary from that corporation; J. K. Armsby, president of the 
corporation, fs the head of the California preserved-food committee of 
Food Administration, another Armsby on staff at Wasbington. This 
corporation works with Libby packers. Prior to Bentley’s order Cati- 


fornia canners were offering tonnage contracts at $17.50 and $18 per 
ton. This order enables utley's concern to buy from producer $6 
cheaper than Delaware canners. About two-thirds of satire western 


crop will be sold commercially and one-third to Government, See John 
Francis Neylan, of San Francisco, at Shoreham Hotel, representing 
California Tomato Growers’ Association. He knows details regarding 
Bentley, Armsby, and prices. 

F. W. KeLLoGa, 


This is the sort of thing that is going on. and the people are to 
pay for it. The price of California tomatoes is to be beaten down 
to $15, and men on Mr. Hoover's staff are engaged in the packing 
business in California. When they come to sell their tomatoes, 
they will sell tomatoes that they bought at $15 a ton as against 
tomatoes that the eastern canner bought at $21 a ton. There is 
$6 a ton difference in favor of the western packer who holds a 
job under Hoover. I can understand why men work at a dollar 
a year under those circumstances, and so can you understand it, 
and so the country is beginning to understand it, 

There is another thing I am going to call attention to. The 
packers have been licensed. Senators, the food-eontrol law 
would never have been passed if the country had understood 
that Mr. Hoover under this extraordinary grant of power was 
going to make the packers agree to not pay the farmer more 
than a certain specified price for their hogs and cattle and sheep. 
Never in the world would it have been passed. 

How was it passed, I repeat? Mr. Hoover told us there was 
no price fixing in the bill. It was argued on the floor of the 
Senate that there was no price fixing in the bill. Those of us 
who declared that there were powers that might be employed 
for fixing prices were denounced. and yet I am about to submit 
to you that Mr. Hoover has fixed the prices upon the cattle 
and hogs of this country. He fixed the prices through the 
licensing clause. He fixed them through that distortion of the 
purpose of the bill which his agent boastfully stated was 
wrought out of an obscure clause not intended to give the power 
at all. It takes a highly educated board of trade conscience 
to state a thing of that kind boastfully. Here is a part of the 
letter that was produced in the Heney investigation. It seems 
that the packers have established a correspondence school, 
They have not learned the lesson of not committing too many 
things to paper. There is a Dr. Durand, of the Food Adminis- 
tration. Everybody who gets into one of these Government 
jobs down here immediately becomes a doctor. If a man would 
go out and catch a Kansas jack rabbit and bring it here and get 
it a job in any one of these administration bureaus, they would 
on the next day be addressing it as Dr. Jackabus. Doctors are 
more numerous in the Food Administration than colonels are 
in Kentucky. Dr. Durand has been the agent of the Food Ad- 
ministration in dealing with the packing-house situation. One 
of the letters that Mr. Heney produced is from Mr. White, of 
Armour & Co. 

In part it reads as follows: 

Under date of January 18, 1918, F, E. Wilhelm, of the Cudahy Co., 
was quoted as having written to the south side station of the Cudahy 
Packing Co. aha, relative to a meeting of representatives of 
Armour, Swift. Morris, Wilson, and Cudahy companies; that Dr. Du- 
rand, of the Food Administration, wanted to know the actual stocks 
of frozen beef in the country. He found. the letter said, that the 
amount was about 20.000.000 pounds. 

The doctor then said that the letter stated that they were going to 
buy big quantities of beef every mouth— 

1 suppose this is a corporation that is going to buy— 
and he was skeptical about our being able to take care of the orders, 
He thought the quantity would be a minimum of 6,000,000 poses a 
week. He asked for suggestions on how to provide this quantity. His 
first thought was to have a meatless week— 

Mark you. this meat is to be bought to be shipped abroad, and 
bought through this monopoly company that is controlled and 
run and has its habitat with the Food Administration, and in 
order to get 6,000,000 pounds of meat the first suggestion was 
that we should shut off the American people’s meat for one 
week: When Freedom from her mountain height 

Unfurled her standard to the alr. 

I read on: 

His first thought was to have a ineatless day, but was shown instantly 
that was impracticable, as thers was no chance of us freezing our entire 
week's kill, and the effect of such a measure would be as bad, probably, 
as the present embargo on fuel. 

How did we escape this calamity? The only reason why we 
are allowed to have meat in our stomachs for a week, regard- 
less of our color, race, or previous condition of servitude or 
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health, was because the freezing plants of the packing houses 

would. not quite tuke care of all the kill. I continue reading: 
Mr. White. of Armour & Co., su ted. that each packer freeze 

10 per cent of his kill; and on this basis we should be able to secure 


6,000,000 pounds of meat If the receipts ran as liberally as expected. 
The letter sald it was decided: to try the plan. 


Cont-nuing. the letter said: 
“Dr. Durand said the situation would have to be handled in some 


way to avoid adyancing the cattle market.“ 

They were going tu get this meat for shipment abroad, and 
they proposed to shut off all meat to the American consumer 
and have a mentless week; and, secon*ly, Dr. Durand rose up 
und said, in any event there should not be any advance to the 
farmers.on this account. And so he continued: 

“Dr. Durand said that the situation would have to be handled in 
some way to avoid advancing the cattle market; that that was the 
thing that absolutely must not come about; and if it did, he would 
take drastic measures to prevent it. He hinted that If it couldn't be 
worked out they would have to go into: the question of closing up. the 
branches—that where we had branches side by side that they would 
close at certain points, 

“We are really on trial to seo how we behave.. and if we can take 
care of this spont business without putting things out of condition in 
this country, all right.” 

Mr. GORE, Mr. President 

Mr. REED (continuing)— 

“Tie hinted thnt if it could not be worked out they would have to go 
into the question of closing up the branches where we had branches 
side by side that they would close at certain points,” 

T yield. to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to say to the Senator in this place that 
the Committee on Agriculture had before it this morning a 
farmer and a livestock man from Illinois, and they submitted 
cost sheets showing the cattle bought by feeders last fall when 
the Food Administration was encouraging them to buy and feed 
and fatten eattle that were bought at 12 cents, then. had been 
wintered and fattened on corn costing from $1.50 to 81.75 a 
bushel, and they have been sold at 12 cents, the feeders. losing 
from $42 to $85 per head, making no allowance for labor or for 
overhead charges. 

Mr. REED. Now, we have this situation: The open market 
for the sale of American cattle has been absolutely taken away— 
taken away by the Food Administration through. the corporation 
it created. That corporation is at the same time the agent of 

_ European countries and merchants. It wants meat for its 
European clients and is willing to cut American citizens off 
from meat, but, above everything else, it is determined. that 
the price shall not be advanced a single penny to its European 
clients. So these packing houses have at last found a master. 
They are told, “Advance the price at your peril.” But unfortu- 
nately the man who is master of the packing houses is also 
muster of 45.000.000: Americans engaged in agriculture, and he 
is likewise the master of all the consumers of this country. and 

“he is the very efficient and effective agent of the English Gov- 
ernment and of France and of Italy and of the neutral countries 
and of their merchants. 

Mr. President, I repeat, one thing at least ought to be agreed 
upon, that if the price of the thing the American farmer raises 
is to be arbitrarily fixed. if he is to be denied access to the 
markets of the world, if the purposes of this bill are to be dis- 
regarded, and if new purposes.and new powers are to be twisted 
and distorted out of an obscure passage—I quote the language 
of Mr. Barnes—if this is to be the way the American producer 
is to be treated, then, as a matter of common fairness, there 
ought to be the same kind of fixation of prices upen everything 
produced abroad. The producers of this country either ought 
to be allowed the markets of the world in which to sell, or those 
from whom we purchase ought to be compelled to sell in a con- 
trolled market. 

If we do not produce an equality of market conditions the 
result will be that our allies will be trading us a small amount 
of goods for a large amount of goods; we will be worsted in 
every transaction, probably from 25 to 75 per cent; and when 
the war is over other countries will have all the money. T re- 
peat—for I want it to be clearly understood—that the argument 
can not be made that because France and England and Italy 
with their soldiers are fighting on the same battle line as our- 
selves, therefore we must give them these trade advantages; be- 
cause if they are our allies and we ought to give them trade 
adyantages, then we are their allies and we are entitled to 
reciprocal advantages. 

But we have no agent in France: or in England or in Italy to 
fiz. the price upon the things they produce- that are to be sent to 
America. 

As is suggested to me by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gort], Mr. Hoover fixes the prices upon our exports, but no- 
body fixes the prices upon our imports. Ponder this question 
I am talking about; sit down and figure the amount of our ex- 


ports; sit down and figure the amount of our imports and find 
out how much this country loses every year by regulating the 
price of all it ships abroad, and then buying in the open war 
market of the world all that it imports. 

Speaking of the fact that Mr. Durand has had the packers on 
the carpet and has issued these orders, I apprehend the pack- 
ers have not been greatly taken by surprise. I have an article 
here from the Chicago Daily Tribune of February 28. The arti- 
cle states that Mr. Heney put into the record figures from the 
packers’ books which show that men on Mr. Hoover's food board 
have been, and are still being, paid by certain packers. More 
than this, he showed thut some have collected their pay in ad- 
vance—some of the Government's “ dollar-a-year men.“ Under 
the headline Who's who and how much?“ appears this: 

Some of the Government's * dollar-a-year men and the pay these 
men get from packing houses was recorded as follows: - 

B, Collins, assistant. chief of the Division of Coordination of 
Purchases for Hoover; salary from Swift & Co, $10,000 a year; pay 
collected to March 2, 1918; “special account,” supposedly for ex- 
penses— 

X am eurious to know what farmer there is—what real, sure- 
enough farmer there is—down there in the Food Administration 
to watch Mr. Collins and see what Mr. Collins does. I should 
like to have a little coordination down there, in which the 
oe of the country might be a part of the coordinators. I 
read on: 


E. A. Heri, member of Hoover board, on Seog McNeil & Libby pay 
roll at $9,600 a year; pay collected to February 16, 1918. s 
F. S. Brooks, member charge of stock- 


of Hoover board, eona Pe 
yard interests of Swift & Co., on pay roll at $9, 
en books for pay to March 2, 1918. : 

W. F. Priebe, head of the rors and egg division, Hoover food 
board, on Priebe & €o. pay roll at $275 a month, plus 25 per cent of 


profits after 7 per cent is paid on capital invested, 
ned that Lido 3 McNeil & Libby and W. F. Priebe & Co. 


It was exp 
are both Swift & Co. subsidiaries or d ents ; so all four, in 


effect, are on the Swift & Co. pay roll. 

Mr. President, there are cords of facts like these. Let me tell 
you what has been done—— ; 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Will the Senator permit me to ask him 
what the men whose names he has just read receive from the 
Government of the United States? 

Mr. REED. I do not know, but I have not the slightest 
doubt that they are “dollar-a-year” patriots, men who are 
literally pouring out their blood sitting down here on swivel 
chairs and fixing up jobs by which their present bosses get 
the best of every transaction between them and the American 
people. 

5 Mr. VARDAMAN. Perhaps they are pouring out their 
reath. 

Mr. REED. No; they are pouring out their blood. A “ dollar- 
a-year ™” patriot never sheds anything but blood. He may not 
shed much of it, but he would not be content if not credited 
with the loss of a little blood. 

For years we fought against combinations that sought to 
control the price of cattle and swine. We denounced pack- 
ing houses because they sought to establish monopoly control, 
We have had the packers indicted and tried and have under- 
taken to send them to the penitentiary. The country stool on 
tiptoe wanting them sent to the penitentiary. Why? Because 
the country believed they were fixing prices upon the meat 
products of this country. ; 

Now comes one Herbert C. Hoover and proceeds to order them 
to fix a price, and to fix it so low that the farmer can not live. 
But what is the difference whether Herbert €. Hoover fixes the 
price or whether the packing houses by an illegal combination 
fix the price? The question is whether the price has been fixed 
at a point that will injure the American producer. It does not 
make any difference whose hand holds the knife; if it is driven 
through your heart, you die. It does not make any difference 
who fixes the price, whether it is done by a voluntary agreement 
of the packers meeting with each other for the purpose of in- 
creasing their profits or whether it is done by a voluntary agree- 
ment of the packers meeting with Herbert C. Hoover for the pur- 
pose of decreasing the prices to European clients of Mr. Hoover, 
if the price fixed is too low it is in either ease equally ruinous. 

Whenever you find working in the boards that fix the price 
tlie agents of the packing houses—their great and their respon- 
sible agents, their $10,000 a year men—you may be very sure 
that the packing houses are not getting any of the worst of it. 
As the Senator from Oklahoma has vety well suid, so fur as the 
farmer is concerned, they are ex parte prices, 

But I go further. When we go to the grain business we find 
that the great grain dealers were brought in aud that agreements 
were made with them that were satisfuctory ; at least they have 
been silenced, perhaps because they still get bigger commis- 
sions than they got before. The miller is called in; he is still 
permitted to grind the grain and is paid a bigger percentage than 


a year; credited 
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Who is it that the reduction comes from, then? 
The reduction, if it occurs at all, comes from the farmer, the 
very man whom Mr. Hooyer said in his testimony he did not 
propose to touch; the very man he said it was not his purpose 


he got before. 


to molest. Iam almost tempted to stop and read that testimony 
once more, but I shall not do it. 

When the bill was before Congress there was a great hurrah 
through the country about the wicked board of trade men, As 
I beard them described here by Senators, I would almost im- 
agine that the gates of perdition had been opened and that a 
column of choice imps, with horns and tails and scales and 
brimstone rolling from their mouths, were marching forth, that 
each one of the vast army was a board of trade man. And that, 
confronting the on-rolling host, our great protector, our daunt- 
less champion, killer of dragons, Hoover, stood, his burnished 
shield upraised, his lance poised, ready to drive the vicious horde 
into the flaming vortex from which they had come forth. But, 
sir, I beheld a different scene. I saw him selecting their cap- 
tains and their lieutenants and their sergeants, picking them out 
carefully one by one, thelr leaders, taking them down to the 
food headquarters, and putting them in charge of the food sup- 
ply of the “dear people” that he so much doth love. And now 
all oyer this country, in every market of the land, you find 
those men placed in command. 

I do not denounce them; I do not say the things we were 
told of them were true; my experience has been that some of 
the men engaged in the grain business, just as in other busi- 
nesses, are speculators, some are gamblers, but the great 
majority of them are simply plain dealers who buy and sell for 
commission and who are thoroughly honorable men. When this 
crusade was being worked up the man who dared say as much 
as I have said now would have been denounced as an enemy 
of the people and a friend of profiteers. 

Mr. President, let me go a little further. We were told that 
there would be no effort, as I have said repeatedly—and I 
intend to keep on saying. it as long as I have the power of pro- 
test—that there would be no effort to take away the farmer's 
market, 

Some of the men who were denounced as profiteers were the 
millers. They were brought in and were consulted, and an 
agreement was made with them, as I showed you awhile ago, 
to pay them 1 per cent on every bushel of grain they handled, 
and to guarantee them against any loss; and that guarantee to 
the miller against loss is met out of the $50,000,000 that the 
United States Government took of the people’s money and 
turned over to capitalize this corporation. So wherever you 
go you find not only in this place, but you find in other boards 
in Washington, that the men whom the people believe have been 
mistreating them and profiteering are the men who are in 
charge and in control. We tried, as has been suggested by the 
Senator from Oklahoma, to put a provision in the bill to pro- 
hibit that sort of thing, but its teeth were drawn. 

I heard one of these gentlemen before the Military Affairs 
Committee soleumiy swear that shoddy was the proper material 
with which to clothe American soldiers; that it was a better 
material for overcoats than the pure wool taken from the 
sheep's back. If he bad said we were out of wool and we had 
to use this material, and if that had been true. I would have 
made no complaint, but he undertook to claim it was a superior 
article. 

I saw men appear and heard them undertake to justify the 
expenditure of money where individuals who have only drawn 
a salary in the past of a couple of hundred dollars a month sud- 
denly, when the taxpayers are to foot ihe bill, blossom into 
$10,000 a year men. I see accounts where newspaper men, 
writers, who have been working for years at fifty or sixty dol- 
lars a week suddenly are worth $12,000 a year; and when you 
inquire why they are employed, no one can explain what useful 
purpose they serve in the building of ships. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. One of the Hog Island men, Mr. President, 
if I may interrupt the Senator, had his salary raised from 
$12,000 to $25,000. That is the usual way the Hog Island patriot 
for perquisites has of showing his consuming love of country. 

Mr. REED. Let me tell you. there is a bottom to every 
barrel; there is an end to every fortune; there is a limit to the 
wealth that any nation can produce. The American people in 
some respects are the most conceited people in the world. 
They have fed themselves on their own adulation until they are 
drunk, I sometimes think. with conceit—and I say this. of 
course, kindly. We have talked about our bravery until there 
was a great American statesman who actually thought that we 
could raise an army of a million men overnight; and he was in 
perfect good faith, I am not sure but that I have indulged in 
some of that kind of nonsense myself in the past, but generally 
I limited it to the Fourth of July or thereabouts. [Laughter.] 


One of the things that we have been teaching ourselves for 
the past three years is that we are the richest nation on earth 
and that we have so much money that there is no end to it. My 
brother Senators, let me say to you, that before this war is 
ended it may be determined by a slight turn of the balance. 
Clemenceau, the French premier, said the other day that the 
nation won in a war that could make itself think it was not 
beaten for a quarter of an hour after the other side realized it 
was beaten. Before this war is over, it may be that the balance 
will be determined by a few billion dollars—a very few—and 
therefore we should not waste money to-day. 

We must pay two or three prices often in order to get 
things quickly. There may be justification in instances of 
that kind, but not a single dollar of our money should be um 
necessarily expended; we should hoard it, because, after all, 
in one sense money is the lifeblood of this enterprise. We 
must keep our men upon the field; our expenses will mount 
higher and higher; we must create armaments and still greater 
armaments, and the expenditures will mount and mount beyond 
calculation. We must build ships and still more ships, and we 
must literally pave the bottom of the ocean, if something can 
net be done to suppress the submarine, with vessels that lave 
cost us millions and millions of money and with the precivus 
cargoes that represent even more of our toil and our money. 
We must care for the widows and for the orphans that are 
being made; we must support the old fathers and the old 
mothers whose sons are beginning to die; we must be pre- 
pared to meet the awful accumulation of sorrow and woe, and. 
as far as money will go, we must be ready to assuage the gmef 
of these people; but, above everything and beyond everything, 
we must keep our land prosperous; we must keep Its industries 
humming; we must keep its energies alive; we must keep its 
industrial thews strong, its arteries of commerce open, its great 
enginery of production at its very highest point, so that as we 
expend we shall also produce; and lu everything we do, while 
we should be spendthrifts for the purpose of carrying on this 
war, we should be misers in the wasting of a single dollar. 

So I say, when the Food Administration comes here to-day, 
admitting that it has a million and a quarter of dollars op 
hand; that it has $29,000,000 in the treasury of its corporation; 
that it has a fund outside of that of an unknown amount; and 
that it has assets, that are supposed to be good, of almost 
$2,000,000, at this time there should be no further grant. 

The committee—and I say it with the utmost respect have 
accepted, I believe, the mere report of the House, and, being 
engaged in other things, did not investigate this item. I may 
have spoken to deaf ears, but I believe, whether I speak success. 
fully to-day or not, the time is coming when au accounting 
must be had, and I ask that the item go out of the bill. 

Mr. REED subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to print as a part of my remarks, us an addendum, the. 
rule that has been promulgated by the Federal Food Adminis- 
tration for the District of Columbia specifying the things that 
people are to be permitted to purchase at grocery stores, Guan- 
tities, and so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is sé 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

The following rules and regulations have been promulgated by the 
Unite 85 Food Administration and went into effect Monday, Janu- 

‘Special rules 23 to 32, inclusive, are promulgated for the purpose 
of assuring an adequate supply and equitable distribution of wheat 
flour for purposes essential to the national security and defense and 
to the successful prosecution ot the war. Under existing conditions, 
the present unrestricted distribution of flour is deemed to clearly an 
unjust, nnreasonable, and wasteful practice 

Rule 23. No licensee shall sell, use, or deliver to any person any flour 
other than the grade generally known as “second clear” oz “low 
grade” for any purpose other than the manufacture of human food, 


(A) MILLERS, 


Run 24. The licensee manufacturing wheat flour shall distrivute his 
output, not sold to the Government of the United States, to the Food 
Administration, or for export through his customary markets and 
channels of distribution, in such manner that each of his customers 
receiyes his falr share thereof, and that during the three-months period 
from February 1, 1918, to April 30, 1918, and from May 1, 1918. to 
pay 31, 1918. no town, city, State, or district receives from the licensee's 
miil more than 70 per cent of the amount it received in the vorre- 
sponding quarte: of the year 1917. He shall not seci new markets or 
channels of distribution, and sales of large quantities to new cusiomers 
will be regarded, prinm facie, as a violation of this rule. 

Run 25. The licensee manufacturing wheat four shall not on and 
after February 24, 1918, sell or deliver to any person engaged in the 
business of baking bread or rolls any wheat flour, except whole wheat 
fiour, unless the buyer purchases at the same time, or the [lcensee 
satisfies himself that the buyer has purchased 1 pound of wheat-four 
substitutes for every 4 pounds of wheat four purchased. 

Wheat flour substitutes for the 7 of this rule and of rule 30 
shall include bran. shorts, and middlings, corn flour, corn meal. cdibli 
cornstarch, hominy. corn grits barley flour. rolled oats, oatmval, rice. 
rice flour, potato flour, sweet-potato fonr. buckwheat flour, cottorses) 
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fiour, milo, kaffir, and feterita flours and meals, soya-bean flour, peanut 
flour, casava flour, taro flour, banana flour, and other products of a 
similar nature, 

In making any combination sales under this rule, or rules 26, 29, 30, 
and 31, the licersee shall name a price for each of the articles so sold, 


which shail not represent more t 
one of such articles. 

Rule 26. No licensee manufacturing wheat flour shall, without the 
permission of the United States Food Administrator, sell or deliver 
such wheat flour to any retailer or consumer thereof unless the buyer 
3 at the same time or the licensee satisfies himself that the 

uyer has purchased 1 pound of wheat-fiour substitutes for every pound 
of wheat flour purchased. ; 

Wheat-flour substitutes for the purposes of this rule and of rules 29 
and 31 shall include hominy, corn grits, corn meal, corn flour, edible 
cornstarch, barley flour, rolled oats, oatmeal, rice, rice flour, buckwheat 

flour, potato flour, sweet-potato flour, soya-bean flour, and feterita 
flour and meal, or in case of whole wheat or graham flour contain 
at least 95 per cent of the entire wheat, six-tenths of a pound o 
wheat flour substitutes for every pound of such whole wheat or graham 
flour purchased. 


an a normal prewar profit on any 


(B) WHOLESALERS AND JOBBERS. 


Rote 27. The licensee dealing in wheat flour at wholesale shall not, 
without the written permission of the United States Food Adminis- 
trator. purchase for delivery to him during the three months’ periods 
from February 1 to April 30 and May 1 to July 31, in 1918, more than 
TO per cent of his normal requirements of flour for such period. ‘The 
amount of 5 made in the corresponding three months’ periods 
in past will be regarded as prima facie evidence of such normal require- 
ments. 

RULE 28. The licensee dealing in wheat flour at wholesale should 
distribute the 70 per cent of his requirements, purchased in accordance 
with rule 27, through his customary markets and channels of distribu- 
tion in such manner that each of his customers receives his fair share 
thereof, and that during the three months’ riods from February 1, 
1918, to April 30, 1918, and from May 1, 1918, to July 31, 1918, no 
town, city, State, or district receives from the licensee’ more than 70 
per cent of the amount it received in the corresponding three-months’ 
period in the year 1917. Ile shall not seek new markets or channels 
of distribution, and sales of large quantities to new customers will be 
regarded prima facie as a violation of this rule, 

Ruin 29. The licensee dealing in wheat flour at wholesale shall not, 
without the written permission of the United States Food Adminis- 
trator, sell or deliver such flour to any retailer or consumer unless the 
buyer purchases at the same time or the licensee satisfies himself that 
the buyer bas purchased 1 pound of wheat-flour substitutes for every 
pound of wheat flour purchased, or, in case of whole wheat or graham 
flour containing at least 95 per cent of the entire wheat, six-tenths of a 
pound of wheat-flour substitutes for every pound of such whole wheat or 
grabam flour purchased. 

Rute 30. The licensee dealing in wheat flour at wholesale shall not, 
on anid after February 24, 1918, sell to any person engaged in the busi- 
ness of baking bread or rolls any wheat flour, except whole wheat flour, 
unless the buyer purchases at the same time or the licensee satisfies him- 
self that the buyer has purchased 1 pound of wheat flour substitutes for 
every 4 pounds of wheat flour purchased. 

Note to rules 25, 26, 29, and 30.—A certificate from the buyer that he 
has purchased a given quantity and kind of wheat flour substitutes, 
not lanced by other purchases of wheat flour, may be accepted as 
satisfactory evidence of the facts stated. 

(C) RETAILERS. 

Route 31. The licensee dealing in wheat flour at retail shall not with- 
out the written permission of the United States Food Administrator sell 
wheat flour to any person unless such person purchases from him at the 
same time 1 pound of wheat-flour substitutes for every pound of wheat 
flour purchased, or in case of whole wheat or graham flour, containing 
at least 95 per cent of the entire wheat, six-tenths of a pound of wheat- 
Dons aapa utes for every pound of such whole wheat or graham fiour 
purchased. 

Rete 32. The licensee dealing in wheat flour at retail should dis- 
tribute the flour which he receives as equitably as possible among his 
customers In such manner that no one of such customers shall receive 
more than his fair share thereof. He shall not without the written 
permission of the United States Food Administrator sell to individual 
consumers residing in towns or cities in quantities in excess of one- 
eighth to one-quarter barrel, nor to any individual consumer in rural 
or farm communities in quantities in excess of one-quarter to one-half 
barrel. 

Nor. — All retailers. whether licensed or not, must, in selling wheat 
flour, and all consumers must, in buying wheat flour, conform to the 
foregoing regulations. ‘That is, the retailer, whether licensed or not, 
shail not sell wheat flour to any person unless such person purchases 
from him at the same time one pound of wheat-flour substitute for 
every pound of wheat flour purchased. or in the case of whole wheat 
or PAN ye flour containing at least 95 per cent of the entire wheat, 
six-tenths of a pousa of wheat-flour substitutes for every pound of 
such whole wheat or graham flour purchased. z 

The substitutes for wheat flour are corn meal, cornstarch, corn flour, 
hominy, corn grits, parier flour, rice, rice flour, oat meal, rolled, oats. 
l flour, potato tour, sweet-potato flour, soya-bean flour, and 
feterita flours and meals. Any substitute or combination of substitutes 


may be used. 
CLARENCE R. WILSON, 
Federal Food Administrator for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I will only detain the 
Senate a few moments in stating the position of the committee 
in reference to this item. In the first place, the Senate-should 
bear in mind that the Appropriations Committee, except under 
extraordinary circumstances, and then without the rule, does 
not recommend creative legislation, Its purpose is to comply 
with the Jaw, not to make the law. It is not the part of an 
appropriations committee to determine whether a law is good 
or bad or whether the authorizations made by law should be 
expended or not; but when it finds that the Congress has 
enacted laws that require the expenditure of money, it is its 
duty to recommend the appropriation of the money for that 
purpose. 


LVI——215 


Now, so far as the Committee on Appropriations in this in- 
stance is concerned, up to this hour it has had nothing what- 
eyer to do with the Food or Fuel Administration, either in the 
enactment of the law or in the appropriation of money for its 
carrying on. The money that was spent by Mr. Hoover before 
the food-control bill was passed came from funds that the Con- 
gress had placed in the hands of the President of the United 
States without limitation, and if the President saw fit, in his 
wisdom, to turn it over to Mr. Hoover for expenditure, it was 
a matter for the President to determine, and not for ourselves. 

As to the appropriation of the money that has been spent 
since the enactment of the food and fuel control law, it came 
from other sources than the Committee on Appropriations, and 


is the law of the land. On the 10th day of August, 1917, the - 


Congress passed and the President approved an act “to provide 
further for the national security and defense by encouraging 
the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the dis- 
tribution of food products and fuel.” It is under that law, 
and under that law alone, that Mr. Hooyer has secured his 
rights and his powers and the money that has been expended 
up to this time. 

In the first place, this bill of August 10, 1917, appropriated 
$150,000,000 to be turned over by the President to the head of 
the Food Administration for the purpose of conserving and con- 
trolling the wheat supply of the country. It also appropriated 
$10,000,000 to authorize the purchase of nitrogen for the bene- 
fit of the farmers of the country. Neither of these items had 
anything to do with the appropriation that is contained in this 
bill. But there was a third item that has all to do with the item 
now under consideration, and if you will refer to section 18 of 
that enactment you will find that it reads as follows: 

That the sum of $2,500,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be available 
until June 30, 1918, for the payment of suc rent, the expense, in- 
cluding postare of such printing and publications, the purchase of such 
material and equipment, and the employment of such persons and 
means, in the city of Washington and elsewhere, as the President may 
deem essential, 

It is under that clause in this bill that these powers were ex- 
ercised. It is under that clause in this bill that this money has 
been expended. Now, I said some days ago that I recognized 
that in the first days of the war it was necessary for the Con- 
gress to pass speedy, sometimes ill-considered and unguarded 
legislation, and this bill was one of those measures. It came in 
the very inception of war, when Congress was under a strain to 
meet war conditions, and there may not have been the time at 
hand to carefully analyze, to point out the details, to put the 
safeguards in this measure to protect it; and the necessity for 
speed may have required the appropriation of money in the leg- 
islation itself instead of making the authorization and allowing 
the Appropriations Committee to handle the appropriation. But 
be that as it may, the Appropriations Committee of the Senate 
has nothing to do with the law. It has no power to change the 
law, except by unanimous consent of the Senate. It is not the 
tribunal or the forum in which that question is tried. All we 
have to do is to take the law as it is; and when the depart- 
ments estimate what is necessary to be expended to carry on 
the work, if the estimate comes within the terms of the law, it 
is our duty to report the appropriation. x 

Now, what does this say? Mark you, in the legislation under 
which we must operate there is no limitation, It says that this 
money is appropriated and these powers are given 

For the purpose of such rent; the ex i 
printing and publications x me purchase of Se ete a peA yoni 

: or 
Washington and elsewhere, as the President may e eee ad 

It does not say where the expenditure of money for postage 
and speeches and printing shall be made, nor is there any lim- 
itation fixed by law on that expenditure. The Congress has al- 
ready granted this authority. It is an enactment of the law. 
The Congress makes no limitation on the number of persons em- 
ployed. Under the terms of this act they can employ a million 
men. 

Ordinarily I do not justify legislation of that kind. I say the 
time has come now, if Congress is going to legislate, when it 
should put in each bill the checks and balances necessary to 
protect the American people and to protect the Treasury of the 
United States. But you know and I know that this bill was 
passed under whip and spur. It was passed at a time when the 
Congress did not have the chance to pause and consider as it 
might do at this time; or, if it had the time to pause and con- 
consider, it did not pause and consider; and that is the law. 

I shall not attempt to defend the expenditures to which the 
Senator from Missouri has referred. They were not authorized 
by the Appropriations Committee. They did not secure the 
money from that source. They were undoubtedly within the 
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law. aud their continuation is within the law if the Congress 
cares to keep the Jaw on the statute books. Really, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the principal work of the Food Administration. so 
fur ns the expenditure of money is ‘concerned. is ip a propi- 
ginda to encournge the Amerikan people to do certain things 
that the Food Administrator deems uecessary in arder to con- 
serve food products. The only question involved here is the 
question as te whether you are gulng to allow the law to be 
operative, or whether you are going to strangle it in an appro- 
priation bill. 

That is the only issue. This is the law. No man can deny 
the law. The organization is already perfected and working, 
ane no Tuan can deny that meney is being expended along the 
lines of this organization, and honestly expended; becnuse, 
whether Mr. Hoover bas spent his money wisely or unwiselx. 
he hns certainly given the Congress of the United States a full 
and complete and ample stutement of every dollar that he has 
expended. a 

I am not here to defend Mr. Hoover's expenditures, He is 
aiply able to defend himself: and, mere than that, I am not 
previded with the information to answer in defense, I never 
met Mr. Hoover but once, and that was miny, many months 
azo. He lms not been before the committee. and T am not 
prepared to give his reasons for the necessity of expending this 
money The sole question before the Sennte to-day is us to 
whether you are gwing to indirectly throttle the Food Adminis- 
tration by cutting off this appreprintion, er whether you are 
going to muke an appropriation thut is within the terms of the 
statute as it is new provided by taw. As a matter of fact, this 
has been duly. properly estimated for, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainty. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Tid not the committee investigate and 
determine bow the money was spent? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Fouse committee went into a fall 
investigation of the matter, and reduced the estimate frem 
$2.000,000 to $1,750.000; and as the Senate emnmittee were 
sitisfied with their work on the subject, they did not open it 
or change the item at all, and therefore. of course. nule no fur- 
ther investigation. It is nsuyl, where the Sennte Appropriations 
Committee is satisfied with an Item that the House has already 
worked through. net te reopen it, becnuse if we reopen every 
House item we would never get through with our work. 

The only question before the Senate is this: If the majority 
of the Sennte of the United States think these appropriations 
are unwise, then they are unwise because the law is unwise. 
‘The proper way to ge at it is to repeal the law. net to step the 
appropriations. If u majority of the Sennte are vow dissatis 
fied with the Food and Fuel Administration law. then there is 
the regular and proper way to get it eff the statute bouks— 
namely, by introducing a bill for its repeal. But if the law is 
o- the stutnte books. properly there. and the proposed expendi- 
tures are within the terms of the bill. there was nothing else to 
do het for the Appropriations Committee to propose the author- 
ized appropriation and allow the Senate te determine the ques- 
tion for itself. I myself believe that if you are going to em- 
tinue the law you ought not to continue it in a way that will 
only create a deficit that must be paid some day in the future. 
but you ought to appropriate the money as you go along. If 
you do net want to continge the law, then repeal the law, but 
do not strike down the appropriation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, let me just say this: 

While the lew authorizes certain things te be done and has 
not pinced a limit, of merse Congress always has the right. 
avhen it comes to an appropriation. te limit the appropriation. 
That right of control never leaves Congress; and it does not 
follow that the whole Food Administration law should be 
stricken out if yeu do uot give this $1.750.000. Tt simply means 
that there would have to be seme curtailment of expenses. 

I um sure the Senator did not mean to state that so broadiy. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, But I was debating the matter from the 
standpoint of the Senator's motion. This is a deficit. 

Mr. REED. Ol. no, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. This money is appropriated for the ex- 
penditures thut nre needed between now and the 830th of June. 

Mr, REED, I beg the Senator's pardon; the money. as T rend 
it. is not i deficit at all. The Senator wants te get this right. 
as he does everything else. and T call his attention—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I eal! the Senntor’s attention to the fact 
that this money is approprinted for one year only, and thut ts 
the fiscal yenr 1918. That year ends on the 30th of June next, 
and that is the limitation on the item on puge 4 relating to the 
Food Administration. So it is presented to us with an estimate, 
and the appropriation appropriates it, for the use of the Food 
and Fuel Admuistrators for the balance of this fiscal year. 


———a —— — ee 


Mr. REED. No, Mr. President. Here is the table. I call 
attention to the summary appearing in the House hearings on 
page 1152. The total appropriations are $5.515.000. The dis- 
bursements are $1.985.429.08. The incumbrances—which, as I 
have stated. and which the evidence shows. are obligations 
that have been incurred there—are $2.272,383.22. The avail- 
able balance is $1.257,950.23. 

Now, they have that available balance. as I rend this testi- 
mony, to run them until the next appropriation bill. They may 
think that they want more. They may think that they want 
to continue this extravagant and wasteful use of money; but 
it dees not at all fellow that the Congress is obliged because it 
has pussed this law to continue to authorize these expendli- 
tures, I grant you that when the expenditures have been in- 
curred. if this is to meet pmst bills. we will have te pny them. 
This is not. according to the statement that I have before me, 
to meet past bills at all 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, If the Senator will allow me. I find that 
about the middle of page 1130 of the House hearings it seems 
to he made clear. The chairman said: 

Thar evidently is without taking into the account the allotments that 


have beer made by tue President? 
Mr. Hoover. Yes, 


The CHaimmMay, Because this would show a total of a little over 
$2 000.000 


Mr. Hoover, The expenditures up to January 31 are $1.985.429.08 
from ail appropriations. in addition to which we have what we call 
In umhranden— that Is, bills receivable. the continuation of our present 
rute of pay rotis. ete.—te rarry us to the goth ef June on all appro- 
priations, amounting to a further 82.272.483. 22. 

I suppese the word “sum” should be put in there, although it 
is not in the text. 

The Chatman. Is that In addition to your $1,985.429.08? 

Mr. Herrn. Yes, sir 


Mr, Caxyxos, That is the unexpended amount for the balance of the 
r 

Mr Hoover That is based on the salary roll as at present, and on 
the present basis of all tunis except the completion of buildings and 
foreign representation 

The CHAIRMAN. Of 
sniary expenditures ¥ Š 

Mr. HEeTTeERLY. Oh, ves. sir: It represents 2 orders. travel- 
ing expenses, and all of our operations. It also inciudes 8334.10.99 
of the vost ot the butidings so fat compi . Out of a total of $000,000 
building al:otmen* from the Preside 


nt— 

Which clearly shows thut there is a deficit 

Mr. REED. Oh. no. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (continuing). That they are required to 
have ndditional money to run their estublishment up to the goth 
of June, and that this is net fer additional mener, but it is re- 
quired to take care of the situntion up to that time. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator is too eandid n man 
te want to have anything understood except absolutely whut the 
facts are 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘To be sure; but T have rend the facts, 

Mr. REED. And the Senntor has misapprehended this testi- 
mony, as I think I can shew him. Now. I ask him kindiy to go 
back to the middle of the puge, a little further back than he 
did, beginning at the middle of the page. 1 read this simply 
for the emtext: 

The CHAIRMAN. Tf you can. I wish you would give the committee a 
summary of tne Onancial situation under these appropriations, 

Mr. Hooven. We had total «disbursements as of January 31 amount- 
* 51.985.420 08. 

he CHAIRMAN. Is that under both services? 

Mr Hoover. That Is under all of our eperations, 

The CuainMax. The operations of both the Food and Fuel Adminis 
trations or just one adminietration y 

M Hoover. For both administrations—the Food and Fuel Adminis- 
e That leaves an available balance of how much? 

Mr. Hoover. That leaves us an available balance under all appro- 
priations of $1.208,150.23. 

To get the explunation of that will the Senator turn over the 
page to the bottom of page 1152? I call his attention to the 
summary of appropriations aud allotments and to the next to 
the last item under the head of “Appropriations,” which is 
$5.515,000, Under the head of disbursements the total is $1.985,- 
429.08. ‘That is what they have expended. Then comes the next 
item, which is incumbrances. That is $2272.88322. There is 
all that they have expended and all they have beund -themselves 
to expend; and it leaves that available balance of $1,257 950.28 
to run them to the end of the month of June. after takiug cure 
of all the expenses and of all of the incumbrances. Now, the 
question is, witheut any other evidence than that, Are we to 
give them a million and three-quarters more of money. I surely 
can not be mistaken in reading that. If I am, I want to be set 
right. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the Senator is mistaken, al- 
though I may not thereuzhly grasp the situation from the figures 
to which he bas called my attention. 

Mr. REED. Let me state it ngain. 


course. the 81 985,429.08 represents more than 


We gave them $5,515,000. You will find that at the bottom of 
page 1152. 


They have disbursed $1,985,429.08. They have in- 
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cumbrances—that is, they have incurred obligations—to the 
amount of $2,272,383.22. The aggregate of those two things 
taken together, subtracted from the $5,515,000, leaves on hand 
unexpended and unincumbered an available balance of $1,257,- 
950.23; and in the testimony you will find that the chairman, at 
the bottom of page 1150, asked this question, which elucidates the 
matter: 

From the statement you have just handed to me it appears that you 
had a total appropriation for the Food and Fuel Administration of 
TEEST that out of that there has been an actual expenditure of 

1,985,429.08 ; that there are now obligations, or what are called here in- 
cumbrances, of $2,272,383.22, leaving what you designate as an ayail- 
able balance—and what we frequently speak of as a free balan 
$1,257,950.23. 

Mr. Hutrerty. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is predicated upon your existing organizations 
at the present time? 

Mr. Hurrerry. Yes, sir. 

I think that makes it pretty plain that they have got that 
much money. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can very much better answer the Sena- 
tor in Mr. Hoover's own words as to whether this money is called 
for as a deficiency under this bill; and, of course, it is a de- 
ficiency, because after the 30th of June they can not expend the 
money if we appropriate it in this bill. If it were a permanent 
appropriation that Mr. Hoover desires, he would have gone to 
the sundry civil bill, to carry it through next year. But he 
comes on this deficiency bill and the appropriation is limited. If 
he does not spend the money between now and the 30th of June, 
it goes back into the Treasury. 

Mr. REED. I understand; but there will be no trouble about 


that. 
. UNDERWOOD. The Senator means there will be no 
trouble about his spending it? 

Mr. REED. Not at all. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, then, he needs it; at least, he 
thinks he needs it. A 

Mr. REED. That is a different question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. On page 1168, here is what Mr. Hoover 
said about these expenditures: 

The CHAIRMAN. So what you must contemplate, assuming that 8 will 
need all of your available balance and ail of your estimate of $2,000,000, 
is an increase in expenditure of nearly 200 per cent? 

Mr. Hoover. We want to increase in the Food Administration our 
State expenditures about $200,000 per month—that is, nearly a million 
dollars. There is also an impiied expenditure by our organization here 
of half a million dollars in five months. My own estimates were about 
goi 0,000 in five months in the States and an expenditure of about 

500,000 over and above our present rate of expenditures here, if we have 
o take transportation and those other problems. Now, Dr. Garfield 
comes along with a desire for a large expansion in the Fuel Administra- 
tion, which we are not answering for. 

In addition to that, let me say to the Senator that my under- 
standing is that although this sum is lumped—the item contained 
in this bill under the Food and Fuel Administration headline— 
one-third of this appropriation goes to the Fuel Administrator. 

Mr. REED. No; not that much. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is the understanding. 

Mr. REED. Of this particular item? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Of this particular item. Our under- 
standing is that one-third goes to the Fuel Administration and 
the other two-thirds goes to the Food Administration. So that 
reduces the proportion that Mr. Hoover would get under this 
appropriation to a little less than $1,200,000. 

Mr. REED. Now, coming back to that question we were dis- 
cussing, since we are having this good-natured colloguy—as the 
Senator from Alabama and myself always can haye—I think 
the Senator will now agree that the statement he has just made 
clearly shows that the money that is now asked is an additional 
appropriation in order to take care of a contemplated increase 
that Mr. Hoover proposes to make, because he says: 

The CHAIRMAN. So what you must contemplate, assuming that you 
will need all of pour available balance and all of your estimate of 
$2,000,000, is an increase in expenditure of nearly 200 per cent. 

Mr. Hoover. We want to increase in the Food Administration our 
3 expenditures about $200,000 per month— that is, nearly a million 

ollars. 

Then he goes on to state that there is also an implied expendi- 
ture, and se forth. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I agree with the Senator about that. 
Tt is not all for an increase; but at least a part of the $1,200,000 
is for an inerense—an expansion—not of new work, but of the 
work that he is already engaged in in the State administration. 

Mr. REED. It is for the expansion of the work in the 
States, he tells us, and then an expansion in Dr. Garfield’s de- 
partment; but in both cases it is new expansion work. There- 
fore, the question we now want to settle is this: On this sort 
of showing, are we satisfied to give him this $1,750,000 to be 
expended in extending and expanding the work that he has 
been doing in the past? If he has enough money now to con- 


duct the part of the work that we think ought to be conducted, 
then we ought not to give him more money. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is a question for the Senate to 
determine. 

Mr. REED. I am trying to answer the Senator's argument: 
that is all. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The object of the committee was to re- 
port this appropriation when it came to us as a deficiency, and 
it was shown that the purpose of the deficiency was to carry. 
out an authorization made by Congress. 

Mr. REED. I will make just this one brief statement in 
reply: I am not criticizing this committee at all, and I have not 
criticized it in any way. I simply took this item. In the Sen- 
ate committee it evidently had no investigation, and I do not 
criticize them for that, because I know the Senate committee 
can not go into every item that comes over from the House. 
But I have taken the trouble to look into these accounts and 
see the use to which our money has been put; and now the 
question is, Are we going to increase the million and a quarter 
that is already there and that they will have to run them until 
June, when the new appropriation will come, by $1,750,000 in 
order to expand their activities? I am willing to submit the 
question in that form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Warren in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment of the Senator from Missouri, 
which is to strike out the language of the House text on page 
4, from line 9 to line 21, inclusive. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask a question of the Senator in 
charge of the bill? Can the Senator state whether the com- 
mittee has been informed how many persons are employed by 
the Food Administration? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; as I stated to the Senator from 
Missouri the Appropriations Committee of the Senate accepted 
the House item, as the investigation seemed to have been pretty 
thorough in the House on that subject. We merely accepted the 
House hearings and did not make an independent investigation 
of our own, as is done in many items. I do not think the House 
hearings disclosed the number of employees; at least I could 
not say with definiteness. It is long, and I could not run 
5 it at this time, and I do not recall that it was given 
there. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator know whether the 
employees are under the civil service, all of them? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My understanding is that the employees 
under the Food Administration, most of them, at any rate, are 
not under the civil service. It is my understanding that they 
are not civil-service employees. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator know what this ex- 
tension work in the States means? Apparently a million dollars 
of this appropriation is to be spent in that way. Does that 
mean more employees, or is it in printing and publicity work? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Under the Food Administration act Mr. 
Hoover has or assumes that he has power to regulate prices to 
a certain extent and to control production, but he has no power 
to coerce saving, and under the law the only way he can accom- 
plish that result is through a propaganda to encourage people 
from patriotic motives to save food supplies. My understand- 
ing is that the organizations in the States are largely along that 
line, although I think they operate to some extent along the 
other line. Mostly I think it is toward having public meetings, 
publications of information in the papers and pamphlets, and 
agents to go out and see the people to try and get them to put 
Food Administration cards in their windows, stating that they 
observe the recommendations of the Food Administration in ref- 
erence to the conservation of food. I think it is along, those 
lines that this money is being expended to a large extent. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The information is rather indefinite. I 
suppose it can not be helped in these war times. y 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say candidly, although I did not 
rise for the purpose of defending Mr. Hoover, because I am 


‘not sufficiently informed to do so, I am not in touch with the 


administration and he has not seen fit to put before myself or 
the Senate committee any information on the subject; but so 
far as I am concerned I am not nearly as much opposed to the 
use of money to encourage people through patriotism to save 
and support the Government as I am to those laws which seek 
to use the strong arm and force the people of the United States 
to do things which may not be necessary. 

When the people of the United States, in response to their 
patriotism, which has been aided by propaganda of Mr. Hoover, 
see fit to say we will haye meatless days and wheatless days, 
that is only a response to patriotism, no one forces it upon 
them, and I think that is really good work. I do not know 
but it is the best work that is being done in the war. It cer- 
tainly does not curtail the liberty of any citizen of the United 


States. When a man does without his food in order to en- 
courage the soldiers on the battle line it seems to me that more 
soldiers are likely to go to the front. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 1 am not out of sympathy with one 
of the purposes just referred to by the Senator from Alabama, 
namely, the encouragement of the citizens of this country to 
bring about suving in order that more wheat or flour may be 
sent across the ocean, I can not agree, however, as to meatless 
days. for they have done a very grave injury to the production 
of live stock in the United States and we ave not saving any 
ment for our allies. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT., In answer to the question asked by the Senator 
as to the number of employees in the Food Administration, I 
will state that the only testimony that was given was given by 
Mr. Hoover before the House committee. He does not give the 
number of employees, but states the amount that was paid 
monthly for suluries in Washington, and that amounts to 
$185,000 per month, roughly speaking, as testified to by Mr. 
Hoover. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is in Washington. 

Mr. SMOOT. In Washington. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator know approximately 
the uverage salary? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; if I did, I could tell the number of em- 
ployees. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will wait until next year. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I have not recklessly 
criticized the Pood Administration, because I have known very 
little about it and have wished for it success. Ihave had, however, 
very many complaints both against he food department and 
the fuel department. All Senators have had the sume expe- 
rience, and it seems to me that these complaints have been 
suflicient to huve induced the Committee on Appropriations to 
scrutinize very carefully this particular appropriation. Suen 
scrutiny was due to both the Government and the administra- 
tions, i 

I do not wish to pose as a critic, and yet when the committee 
itself says it did not look inte the mutter at all, but accepted 
the work of the House committee, which it appears did not 
investigate the matter very extensively. either, 1 feel as though 
I am justified in stuting that the Senate has not been furnished 
with the information it ought to have on this important 
question. 

I um convinced by the colloquy between the Senntor from 
Alabama [Mr. Uxprrwoop] and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Rerp] that this is not in the proper sense a deficiency need. 
The appropriation is not necessary for the operation of fool 
control, It does not affect the existence or the usefulness of the 
Food or Fuel Administration. Money sufficient has been ap- 
propriated to meet the demands that were estimated for at the 
time the original bill was passed. ‘There is over a million dol- 
lars on hand now. and the testimony shows that amount to be 
quite enough to carry out the work of the administration as 
originally planned, -Its obligations have been met. Its work 
is unimpeded by lack of funds. 

I would not vote at this time to interfere with the efficiency 
of the Food Administration, many as have been the complaints 
made against it. becuuse I feel that there was need for some- 
thing to be done, and I am not ready to condemn it unquatifiedty ; 
but I do not think it is quite fair to present at this time a propo- 
sition, in the nature of a deficiency appropriation which is not 
such in fact. 

There is no deficiency in the Food and Fuel Departments to- 
day, and there will be none by June 30 next unless enlarged 
pluns are adopted before the end of the year, and unless I 
know more than the committee seems to know about those plans 
I can not vote this nearly $2,000,000, 

I rose simply to say that I do not wish to be understood as 
voting against the Food Administrution, and in voting aguinst 
this appropriation I dọ not regard myself as voting against the 
proper administration of that department. I can not, however, 
foree myself to vote for an appropriation under the guise of an 
emergency or deficiency which is net that. Before Congress en- 
larges its plans for food and fuel control we should be quite sure 
that what has been dene has been beneficial and that the addi- 
tional millions of appropriations are to be used for the gvod of 
our country and its canse. The committee should have ob- 
tained and presented information te the Senate before it asked 
for this misnamed deficiency appropriation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
| ment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] to strike out 
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the paragraph of the bill on page 4 from line 9 to line 21, 
inclusive, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. President, I desire to offer an 
amendment which has come since the bill was reported to the 
Senate and which was not before the committee, but I have 
consulted the chairman about it and it is of such importance 
that I think it ought to be called to the; attention of the 
Senate. On page 21 there is an item carried which reads: 

For the control of malaria, cerebrospinal! meningitis, aud other com- 
municable diseases in the areas adjoining military and naval reserva- 
tions, and for the contro! of venereal infect'ons. in order properly to 
safeguard the health of the military forces, including personal sery- 
ices, $500,000, to continue available during the fiscal year 1919. 

That was pinced in the bill by the Hause, but since the 
committee reported the bill I have been informed by the Public 
Health Service that some of the main trouble in reference to 
this health situation is not areund the camps and cantonments 
but is at Government reservations and Government works where 
the laborers are living, because of the congested condition of 
the population and the health conditions surrounding them 
that need this work to be done, if anything more so, around the 
publie works, shipbuilding, and nitrate plants, and other plants 
of that kind, than even at the cantonments, 

Therefore I move to amend the section by inserting the fol- 
lowing amendinents, which T send to the desk. I ask the Sec- 
retary to read the first amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Tt will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 21. line 21, after the word “ reser- 
vations,” insert “and on or adjoining other Government reser- 
vations or works for the protection of the civil population,” so 
as to read: 

For the control of malaria, cerebrospinal meningitis, and other com- 
municable diseases in the areas adjoining military and naval reserva- 
tions anil on or adjoining other Government reservations or works 
for the protection of the civil population— 

And so forth. 

Mr. GALILINGER. Mr. President, I will inquire of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama whether this ts to be followed by an amend- 
ment increasing the appropriation? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes, I intend to ask, at the suczes- 
tion of the bureau, for an additional appropriation of 825.000. 
It does not largely increase it, nevertheless they say that it 
will be necessary. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That Is not very large. I am astonished 
that they were so modest. heceuse I hove never found n depart- 
ment or bureau of the Government that thought money enough 
was appropriated to du anything. My own judgment is that 
there is money enough appropriated. in the bill to accomplish 
the result, but, as the addition is so slight, I am not going to 
object. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They stated that $25.000 was the mini- 
mum sum that they could get along with, and I aceopted the 
minimum sum instead of the maximum. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is absolutely impossible for them to 
knew that fact. They can not know it. The Senator will agree 
with me on that point. It is a guess at best. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. T agree with the Senator, but I realize 
that in the great shipbuilding and nitrate plants and other 
public works it is just as necessary, and more se, to protect 
the health of the community and keep the workmen there as it 
is in the cantonments. 

Mr. GALLINGER,. I agree with the Senator on that point; 
hut the Senator from Utah [Mr. Saroorl, who keeps better 
informed than I possibly can da on the matter of npprepria- 
tions, says that $500,000 is appropriated iu the bill alrendy for 
that purpose. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is $500,000 appropriated, but 
they think it requires an additional amount. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Twenty-five thousand dollars, of course, is 
negligible; and yet I think it is an absurd addition to a 
$500.000 appropriation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am inclined to agree with the Sen- 
nator about that. I think it is important for $25,000 to protect 
the health of the civil ponulation that must he around the work 
that must go on ut the shipbuilding and nitrate plants and the 
other grent industries. If the Government is going to prepare 
for war, I do not think we can hesitate on an appropria- 
tion of $25.000 when it looks like we are going to spend 
$25.000.000,000 before we get through. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that I think most 
of the money ‘appropriated ought to be spent other than the 
places enumerated in the bill. for which $500,000 is appropri- 
ated. In my opinion, the most of the money should be spent for 


preventing disenses at the places enumerated in the Senator's 
amendment, rather than those that are enumerated in the bill. 
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It does seem to me that an outrageously large amount was 
appropriated in the House; perhaps it is now intended to take 
half the money appropriated by the House and use it for the 
purposes specified in this amendment, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can not say as to that; but they do 
gay that $25,000 is the minimum they can get along with, and it 
is very smali in comparison with the balance. I think it is the 
part of wisdom to let them have it. 

Mr. SMOOT. They could get along with $500,000 by just 
adopting the amendment already offered: 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Possibly that is true, but I do not think 
We ought to take chances on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have another amendment to offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be stated. 

The Secrerary. In line 15, on the same page, strike out 
“$500,000” and insert $528,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN. Since the bill was reported to the Senate I 
have had a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury asking 
for an increase in the appropriation for the Public Health 
Service. On page 20; line 22, I move to strike out “$20,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$30,000.” The Secretary of the 
Treasury has explained it by saying it has become necessary 
to open additional wards in many hospitals in order to take care 
of men at the military posts of the United States. I present it 
from that point of view. It is not perhaps very regular, but I 
think we ought to give this additional amount. I move to 
amend by increasing it to $30,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not hear where the Senator wanted to 
insert the amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN. The Secretary will state it. 

The Secretary. On page 20, line 22, strike out “ $20,000” 
and insert “$30,000,” so as to read: 

For fuel, Hght and water, $30,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, and ask 
to have it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 96, after line 12, insert: 


Assistance to Senators: For an additional clerk for each Senator for 
the period of the war and six months thereafter, which is hereby author- 
Ba at the rate of $1,500 per annum, from April 1 to June 30, 1918, 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I think an arrangement will be 
made for all necessary clerks. Surely this is not the proper 
place for it, and I am surprised that the Senator should offer it. 
The chairman of the Committee on Contingent Expenses sent to 
me to-day an amendment to increase the contingent fund in 
order to provide for increased expenditures; but surely we 
ought not to be expected to take up the matter of additional 
clerks to Senators on this bill. It is not a deficiency in any 


sense. 

Mr. CALDER. I regret that the Senator is surprised at my 
offering the amendment. I have looked carefully through the 
pending bill and I find that appropriations are authorized ag- 
greguting over $5.000,000 for additional clerk hire and other 
employees in the different departments of the Government. Mr. 
President, I pay out of my own poeket for the services of two 
clerks, and a number of other Senators also employ such addi- 
tional clerks. Not only that, Mr. President, but some Senators 
are permitted to pay their clerks higher salaries than are 
others. I am allowed $2,000 a year for my first clerk, while 
most Senaters—two-thirds of them, in fact—are allowed $2,200 
for their first clerks. I am allowed $1,200 for my second clerk, 
while some other Senators are allowed $1,440. So it seems to 
me that when department heads can come here and ask and 
Congress authorizes additional funds to pay for their necessary 
clerks Senators have a perfect right to do likewise. 

The work in my office has doubled. It is impossible for me 
to keep abreast of it without this additional help. I do not 
know how many other Senators are in the same position, but I 
know many are. If the Senate is not disposed to appropriate 
for clerks for all Senators, at least some provision should be 
made for help for those Senators who need it. I know that it 

_is unusual to offer an amendment of this kind to this bill, but 
it seems to me the situation is unusual. I hope that the chair- 
man of the committee, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin], 
will not object to the amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I have not the slightest idea 
that if this amendment is adopted by the Senate it can be main- 
tained in conference. I am satisfied the Senator is injuring 
the very object which he has in view. I told him there was a 


plan on foot—that the chairman of the Committee on Contingent 
Expenses has a resolution attempting to provide for this matter. 
Whether or not he can do it I do not know, but it is certainly 
more appropriate to be provided for in that way than on this bill. 
The Senate may make any disposition of this matter that it sees 
fit. I do not desire to combat the amendment; on the contrary, 
I am anxious to meet the views of Senators like the Senator 
from New York in a fair, equitable way and in the proper 
place, but if he wants to inject it here in a way which I think 
is improper he can do it. and the Senate can do as it sees fit. 

Mr. CALDER. Do I understand the Senator from Virginia 
to say that a moyement is in contemplation to provide for the 
clerks for Senators who need them? 

Mr. MARTIN. The chairman of the Committee on Contingent 
expenses has a plan to increase the contingent fund of the 
Senate in order to ennble this difficulty to be bridged over. He 
showed me a resolution which he was going to offer, Whether 
he will suceeed in it. of course, I can not guarantee, but I 
believe there is a general disposition to give relief where it is 
really necessary. If, however, the Senator from New York 
wants to put it on this bill it is up to the Senate; I have nothing 
to say about it one way or the other. I have no idea, however, 
of being able to sustain it in conference. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to ask the Senator from New 
York a question before he sits down. 

Mr. CALDER. Very well. 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wish to ask what number of clerks 
the Senator from New York now has? 

Mr. CALDER. I have five. 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘That Is two more than I have. 

Nr. CALDER. I am allowed but three clerks, I will say to 
the Senator from Colorado, and I am paying for two others out 
of my own pocket. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course, my inquiry had reference to the 
Senator's official force. 

Mr. CALDER. I am allowed three clerks; I will say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CALDER. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this question must be met before 
very long, and F think that it ought to be met by the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Sennte. 
There has been trouble in the past when we legislated to nu- 
thorize a new clerk for any particular committee. thut per- 
haps in three months the Senator holding that committee chair- 
manship would be given another committee, n change would 
be made in the chairmanship. and some other Senator who 
would not require the number of clerks that the former Senator 
required would succeed him and have more clerks provided 
than he needed, while a Senator who really did need the clerks 
eould not have them. I know the Senator from New York repre- 
sents a constituency of nearly 10,000,000 people. 

Mr. CALDER. Eleven million. I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from New York snys his constitu- 
ency consists of 11,000,000 people. His mail must necessarily 
be larger than that of Senntors from most of the other Stutes. 
Another thing, he lives close to Washington, and he has umtur- 
ally numerous calls from his constituents, where other Senntors 
have but few. The Senator from New York has discussed this 
matter with me several times as a member of the Conunittee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of tle Senate. 

I will say to the Senator that the reason there hna been no 
getion taken in his ease is that up to about three weeks ago it 


was understood that there was to be seme policy adopted in 


reference to this matter. but evidently that has been abantloned., 
I now suggest to the Senntor from New York that he introduce 
a resolution and have it referred to the Cemmittee to Audit and 
Contro! the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, asking for an 
additional clerk. or for two additional clerks, if they are abso- 
lutely necessary. That committee will meet and will agree 
upon some policy which is to be hereafter pursued. 

I myself think that almost all Senators. when it is under- 
stood that we are going to grant adiitionul clerks other than 
those provided for in the legisIntive appropriation bill. will ask 
for additional assistance. 

Mr, McKELLAR, If the Senator will viell. ss E understand 
the situation the Committee to Audit and Control the (um- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate have not now the money, but. 
of course. un additional sum will have to be appropriated for 
the use of that committee before any plan ean be adopted. T 
am rather inclined to think that the Senator frum Utah is en- 
tirely correct. and that it would be better to take the fornir that 
he has suggested, that a sum of money be approprinted by the 
Appropriations Committee for the use of the Contingent Ex- 
penses Committee of the Sennte. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator will yicld to me a moment, 
I desire to say that I do not believe in doing business in that 
way, in appropriating money for the contingent fund, and then 
taking that money to pay clerk hire. I think we ought to fight 
this matter straight from the shoulder, if we are going to fight 
it at all. The place to introduce the amendment, I will suggest 
to the Senator from Utah. is on the legislative bill, which will 
be here next week. Such amendment does not belong on a 
deficiency bill, because there is no deficiency. If, however, we 
are going to change our policy, the legislative bill is the place 
on which to put such an amendment. If the Senator will offer 
an amendment intended to be proposed by him to the legislative 
bill and have it referred to the Committee on Appropriations, I 
assure him that every member of the committee will be glad 
to give it consideration. I repeat, however, it does not belong 
on this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course, whenever such an 
appropriation is provided for in the legislative appropriation 
bill, it goes to the committees and not to an individual Senator. 
I have sometimes thought it would be better to make a direct 

. authorization of certain clerks to certain Senators, and not to 
the committees themselves. I think the matter will have to be 
worked out in some such way, 

In relation to the appropriation the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKetrar] speaks of, that will have to be taken care of, 
and that can be taken care of in the next deficiency bill. I 
will say to the Senator that we shall have three or four more of 
them, in my opinion, before the session closes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, from my examination of 
the matter, if the Senator will permit me, I think that is the 
only way it can possibly be arranged, from what I know of the 
situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think, Mr. President, that there is perhaps 
now an amount sufficient in the contingent fund of the Senate 
to take care of a few such cases until the next deficiency bill 
comes, but not very many cases I will say. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. CALDER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Utah that I introduced an amendment yesterday, 
which I expect to propose to the legislative appropriation bill, 
changing to a certain extent the manner in which we have 
been making these appropriations anc providing that appropri- 
ations shall go to clerks for Senators in certain cases rather 
than to insignificant committees, as we have provided hereto- 
fore. It does not probably fully cover the situation of the 
Senator from New York, however, because it simply treats all 
Senators alike. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that the Senator from New York is 
in the condition which he says he is, and I know that, with the 
three clerks which he has and with the amount of business 
which comes to him, particularly during this war time, it is 
impossible for him to properly attend to his correspondence. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him? 

Mr. CALDER. Certainly. 

Mr, GALLINGER. 1 assume that at least one of the so-called 
three clerks of the Senator is a messenger. 

Mr. CALDER. He is called a messenger, but I have no mes- 
senger. In my office the messenger is a stenographer. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I understand he takes the place of the 
messenger who is assigned in the case of certain committees. 

Mr, CALDER. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, in bringing this question up 
to-day I am not only speaking for myself. but for other Sen- 
ators from the larger States. I venture the statement that at 
least 20 Members of this body are employing clerks and paying 
for them themselves, That is unjust; it is not right. Provision 
should be made for the payment of such clerks. If the Secre- 
tary of War wants additional clerks we do not ask him to pay 
for them out of his own pocket, nor do we ask any other execu- 
tive department to do so; nor should Senators be asked to pay 
for their clerical help themselves. Those of us who come from 
the larger States have unusual demands upon us in war times. 
and particularly those of us who come from near-by States. 
The State which I have the honor in part to represent has as 
large a population as 19 of the smaller States put together, and 
it is unreasonable that we should not have the necessary help. 

I am not going to insist upon the amendment. Mr. President. 
but I am going to ask the chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, before the legislative appropriation bill is reported, to 


give me an opportunity to appear before his committee and dis- 
cuss this question with the committee, in the hope that we can 
arrive at some basis of settlement of this matter which will be 
fair to all. I now withdraw the amendment, 

Mr. MARTIN. The Senator will certainly have that oppor- 
tunity. I will send for him when the bill comes before the 
committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York withdraw the amendment? : 

Mr. CALDER. Ido. 

Mr. ASHURST. I desire to offer an amendment, and ask 
that it be read. I will then make a very short statement re- 
garding it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The SecreETARY. On page 78, after line 20, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

INDIAN SERVICE. 

For support of Indian day, boarding, and Industrial schools durin, 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918. in addition to the general an 
spedite W Bre made for that purpose in the act approved 

arch 2, 1917 (39 Stats L., pp. 969-993), the sum of $250,000, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary to prevent the closing of said 
schools or the creation of deficiencles in 5 because of the 
increased cost of supplies to be immediately available: Provided, That 
the operation of the act of tember 7, 1916 (35 Stats. L., p. 741), 
limiting annual expenditures for support and education of pupils in 
Indian schools to $200 pet capita: s hereby suspended during the 
fiscai ending June 30. 1918: Provided, That no part of this sum 
shall upon improvements or used to Increase the com- 


be: expen 
pensation pe gmt 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, it will be recalled that some 
two or three hours ago the Senate disagreed to the amendment 
reported by the Committee on Appropriations proposing to strike 
out that portion of the bill comprehended within line 21. on 
page 78, down to and including line 17, on page 79. This amend- 
ment does not propose to change the amount carried by that 
amendment, either by way of increase or decrease, but simply 
is a draft of the provision on the same subject reported in the 
Indian appropriation bill. I have been advised by the Interior 
Department that the House text is not appropriate for the pur- 
pose contemplated. I simply wish to have agreed to the provi- 
sion as reported in the Indian appropriation bill. So my motion 
is to strike out all commencing in line 21, on page 78, down 
to and including line 17, on page 79, aud insert that which the 
Secretary has read. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President. it is entirely agreeable to me 
for the language now in the bill to be stricken cut and the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Arizona to be inserted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from 
Arizona a question. I notice that about the only difference be- 
tween the amendment now suggested by the Senator from Ari- 
zona and the amendment which the Senate adopted to-day is 
that the amendment just presented leaves out this language: 

In which case the Secretary of the Interior may authorize a per 
capita expenditure not to exceed $225. 

That is in cases where there are 100 pupils or over. Did the 
Senator intend to eliminate that part of the provision which 
has already been adopted? 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes; so that there will be no limitation 
whatever on the expenditure of this money, There is a general 
limitation; but so far as this money is concerned, it is desired 
that there shall be no limitation. That is the essential, prime 
difference between the House text and the provision as reported 
by the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. SMOOT, I noticed that that was the difference. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is the difference. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I asked the question whether the Senator 
really intended that, because in all of the appropriations that 
have been made for the Indian schools that specific proviso 
has been included, whereas the amendment suggested by the 
Senator from Arizona would allow an unlimited amount to be 
expended upon each pupil, For instance, instead of $225 they 
could spend $500 on each pupil under his amendment. 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator will pardon me, that is quite 
true; but in some places—for instance, the school at Sherman 
and at another place in California, and the one at Mount Pleas- 
ant—the price of staples has increased 100 per cent. I think 
that only in a few instances, if at all, will they exceed the limita- 
tion, but I do not believe the limitation ought to be placed upon 
this appropriation, 

Mr. MARTIN. I am perfectly willing that the language we 
adopted this morning shall be stricken out and that the Sena- 
tor’s amendment shall be inserted in lieu of it; but, of course, 
it must be understood that it will be scrutinized in conference, 
for we have had no opportunity to scrutinize it here on the 
floor, J 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair calls the attention 
of the Senator in charge of the bill to the fact that the amend- 
ment on page 78, beginning in line 21, has already been rejected, 
which, of course, has the effect of leaving in the bill the House 
provision. It will be necessary, therefore, to reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MARTIN. It will be necessary to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was rejected, and I make that motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Virginia to recousider the vote by which 
the Senate rejected the amendment reported by the Committee 
on Appropriations to strike out on page TS, beginning in line 21, 
down to and including line 17, on page 79. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendment reported by the committee to strike out the lan- 
guage referred to. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Now the question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Arizona proposing to insert 
the language read by the Secretary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MYERS. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert the following as a 
new section- 


That there is — 


appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treas- 
ury of the United 


tates not otherwise appropriated. the sum of 
$9,117 to be id to Katherine Macdonald, of Butte, Mont., for and 
on account of unpaid daims held by her on account of work and 
services performed on or supplies furnished for the construction of 
the Corbett Tunnel, a part of The Shoshone reclamation project, in the 
State of Wyoming. 

Mr. MARTIN. I make the point of order against the amend- 
ment that it has not been estimated for. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sus- 
tained. The bill is still before the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, and open to amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to veserve for a separate vote in the 
Seunte the amendment offered by the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Martin], on page 20, after line 8, to insert: 

During the presen 7 request Secret: t 
War to 8 —— and eee Agh lanon. — 
the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, there may imported 
into the United States, without payment of duty thereon, raw materials, 
parts or partly fabricated parts of equipment and finished equipment 
required 1 hasten the pestaction of munitions or machine y of war, 
or other necessary war er deere whenever such duty woulu otherwise 
8 3 y or indirectly from appropriations for the support 
0 . 

Mr. MARTIN. Why not make a point of order on the amend- 
ment? ; 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not do that until the bill gets to the Sen- 
ate, as the amendment has been agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. So I merely rèserve the right to make a point 
of order on the amendment when the bill reaches the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still before the Sen- 
ate, ns in Committee of the Whole, and open to amendment. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr, President, I should like to inquire from 
the Senator in charge of the -bill concerning the item on page 
96, beginning on line 10: 

To pay John P. Husting and Mary 5 heirs at law of Hon. Paul 
O. Husting, inte a Senator from the State of Wisconsin, $7,500. 

I have never opposed a provision of this character, but it 
seems to me this is rather an unusual one. I know the amend- 
ment has been agreed to in Committee of the Whole but before 
making objection to it in the Senate I want to inquire if this 
is not n most unusual way of inserting a provision of this kind? 

Mr. MARTIN. It is the usual way, just exnctly as it has 
been done in other cases in the Senate. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr, President, when I was a member of the 
House Committee on Appropriations we always refused to ap- 
propriate money for the benefit o? a Member's heirs. Where he 
left a widov: or children, dependent sisters or a mother, no ob- 
jection was raised; but this is the first instance within my recol- 
lection in which Congress has every appropriated any money for 
a Member or Senator's heirs at law. 

Mr. MARTIN. It has been done frequently. Of course, those 
eases do not happen so frequently as these where there are 
widows and children, but it has been the custom to appropriate 
it to the next of kin. 

Mr. CAL ER. May I inquire if these Hersons are the father 
and mother? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are the father and mother of the Senator. 

Mr. CALDER. If that is so, Mr. President, of course I have 
no objection; but that ought to be stated in the bill. I do not 


believe we ought to go into the business of appropriating money 
for the heirs of Senators unless they are immediate relatives. 

I might add that the House Committee on Appropriations sev- 
eral years ago refused to provide the $7,500 benefit for the son 
of Sereno E, Payne. When it was discovered that he had de- 
pendent sisters we voted it for their benefit, but we would not 
give it to the Representative’s son. If the man whose name 
appears here is an adult son or a brother, I would oppose the 
appropriation under all circumstances; but if these persons are 
the father and mother, and they were in any way dependent upon 
the late Senator, that is a different matter. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I am not willing to state about 
that, because I do not know. 8 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I asked the question if these 
were the father and mother of the late Senator Husting, and 
was told that they were, and I think that is absolutely correct. 
I understand that his father and mother were here visiting him 
just before he left to go home at the close of the last session of 
Congress; and I will say to the Senator that I am quite sure 
these are his father and mother. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, this is not so unusual as 
some Senators seem to think, One of the recent cases that comes 
to my mind is in connection with the death of the late Senator 
Burleigh, of Maine. His wife died a little while before he did, 
and we made the usual appropriation fer the children of the 
Senator. There was no objection at that time; and I think 
there have been other cases of a similar nature. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, we have often provided this 
benefit for the children of Representatives or Senators, and, as 
I have already stated, on the occasion of the death of the late 
Representative Payne we appropriated it for the benefit of his 
sisters; but if the people mentioned in this provision of the Dill 
are not near relutives—if they are cousins or distant relatives— _ 
then it is a mistake for the Senate to go into the business of 
providing for the benefit of distant relatives. 

Mr. MARTIN. These certainly are not distant relatives. I 
do not know whether they are the father and mother or the 
brother and sister. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think they are the brother 
and sister. 

Mr. MARTIN. That was my impression. 

Mr. THOMAS. John P. Husting is the brother of the de- 
ceased and Mary Husting is the sister. If this is not allowed, 
surely we should not make the appropriation for the widow of 
the late Senator Brady, who does not need it. I think they 
should beth be allowed. 

Mr. CALDER. I bring the matter to the attention of the 
Senate beeause I think we are going pretty far afield if we ap- 
propriate money to heirs at law of Senators. If they are imme- 
diate relatives, I have no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. We have done it frequently for brothers and 
sisters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still in the Senate 
and open to amendment. If there be no further amendment, 
the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the 
amendments made as in Committee of the Whole be concurred 
in, with the exception of the one reserved by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor]? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, before the amendments are 
concurred in I want to say a single word. 

When the Senate had before it the amendment proposed by 
the committee giving authority for taking over the docks and 
wharves formerly occupied by the ships of two German corpo- 
rations, I did not take the time of the Senate to utter a single 
word, because I took it for granted that the amendment would 
be adopted; but before it is concurred in I want to say that I 
have been utterly unable to see any reason why we should 
make that expenditure, especially in view of the fact that 
nobody knows how many millions of dollars it will involve. 
The Government now has possession of those docks, having com- 
mandeered them; it has the full use of them during the war; 
and I have been unable to see why the Government should hold 
them after the close of the war. However, that is an accom- 
plished fact; and I simply want to put myself on record as hav- 
ing been opposed in committee to that provision, and not having 
changed my mind regarding it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole, with 
the exception of the one reserved. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
against the amendment on page 20 after line 8; and let ine say 
just a word as to why I do so. 


the United States, unless such construction would be unreasonable ; and 

the reference to any officer shall include aay: person authorized by law, 

or b Feola on made in accordance with this act, to perform the duties 
s office. 


“Third. Words importing the singular number shall be held to include 
the plural, and yice versa, except where such construction would be 
unreaeonable. 

Fourth. Words importing the masculine woes shall be held to in- 
clude all genders, except where such construction would be unreasonable, 

„Fifth. The term ‘rent’ or ‘rent from real estate’ shall include any 
and all amounts received for thé daily, weekly, monthly, yearly, or 
other periodical or term use or occupancy of real estate, or any part or 
multiple of any such periods of time. s 

“Sec.2. That in addition to other taxes imposed by law there is 
hereby levied and shall be assessed, collected, and paid to the District 
of Columbia an annual tax of 100 per cent upon so much of the income 
from real estate of every person, whether resident or nonresident of said 
District, received from and after July 1, 1918, as exceeds the deductions 
herein allowed. For the purpose of ascertaining the amount of income 
subject to said tax there shall be deducted from the gross income re- 
ported as herein provided so much thereof as equals the lawful rent 
fixed and determined by the President or the rent income tax adminis- 
trator, to be appointed as hereinafter provided, for the use and occupa- 
tion of any real estate situated in the District of Columbia. 

“ SEC. 3. That the President is hereby authorized to appoint a rent 
income tax administrator, who shall be a citizen of the United States 
and a resident of the District of Columbia, who shall have full power 
and authority, and whose duty it shall be, under the direction of the 
President, to revise existing rents of real estate in the District of Colum- 
bia, and, by Appropriate orders or rules, to fix the amounts of rents 
which it shall lawful to charge, collect, and receive from real estate 
in the District of Columbia, which rents shall be uniform in so far as 
they apply to like pieces or parcels of real estate. 

“Sec. 4. That it shall be the duty of the rent income tax adminis- 
trator, on or before the Ist day of July, 1918, by specific order designat- 
ing the real estate to be affected thereby, or by general order affecting 
groups or classes of pleces or parcels of real estate, to fix the amount of 
rent which it shall lawful for the party entitled to charge; collect, 
and receive for all real estate situatea in the District of Columbia then 
or thereafter rented, leased, subleased, used, or occupied by any party 
or person: Provided, That the President, in his discretion, may exten 
the time within which the rent income tax administrator shall so fix the 
amount of lawful rents for said real estate: And vided further, That 
any party in interest may prosecute an appeal from any order of the 
rent income tax administrator to the board of rent income tax appeals 
provided for in this act, under and in accordance with such rules and 
regulations as may be made res ng appeals; and until such appeal 
shall be decided by the board of rent income tax appeals the order of 
the rent income tax administrator, in so far as it affects the property 
described in the appeal, shall be superseded by the appeal. 

“Sec. 5. That from and after the promulgation of the order of the 
rent income tax administrator fixing the lawful amounts of rents of real 
estate in the District of Columbia, as provided in section 4, it shall be 
unlawful and be a violation of this act for any person to charge or re- 
ceive a greater rent than the amount so fixed. 

“ Sec. 6. That the President and the rent income tax administrator, 
under the direction of the President, are hereby authorized to make 
anti promulgate such orders, rules, and regulations not inconsistent with 
this act as may be necessary or appropriate effectively to carry out the 
provisions of this act. 

“Sec. 7. That the President is hereby authorized to appoint a board 
of rent income tax appeals consisting of three persons, who shal! pe 
citizens of the United States and residents of the District of Coiumpbia. 
Said board of tent income tax appeals shall have the power to hear 
and determine any appeal from any order of the rent Income tax ad- 
ministrator authorized by this act, and said board of rent income tax 
appeals shall have power, upon consideration of such appeal, by its 
order, to afirm or reverse the order of the rent income tax adminis- 
trator, and in case of reversal thereof to increase, diminish, or other- 
wise modify the amount of rent fixed in the order of the rent Income 
tax administrator, and the amount so fixed in the order of the board 
of rent income tax appeals shall be the amount of rent which can be 
lawfully charged and received for the use and occupation of the real 
estate affected thereby until the same shall be, upon new facts or other 
conditions, again changed and fixed by order of the rent income tax 
administrator or the board of rent Income tax 3 as the case may 
be: be That no such further change s be made within six 
months. 4 

“Sec. 8. That on or before the- Ist day of July, 1919, a true and 
accurate return, under oath, shall be made by every person subject to 
said tax, or his authorized agent, to the rent income tax administrator, 
setting forth the gross amount of such income from all separate sources 
accrued during the period from July 1, 1918. to and including June 30, 
1919, and the deductions to which he may be entitled under this act, 
and the said taxes thereon, computed as provided in section 2, shall 
become due and collectible on or before eptember 1, 1919, and annually 
as hereinafter provided. If any person subject to said tax falls to make 
such return at the tıme herein fixed or makes a false return, the rent 
income tax administrator shall make the return from his own knowl- 
edge from such information as he can obtain, through testimony or 
otherwise, and the return so made shall be sufficient for all the pur- 
poses of this act. And to the amount of the tax due upon the returns 
so made by the rent income tax administrator there shall be added a 
penalty of 20 r cent ef the tax. but when it shall appear that the 
failure to file the return or the making of a false return was due to an 
unavoidabie or excusable cause the said penalty may be abated by the 
income tax administrator. It shall be the duty of the said rent income 
tax administrator to prepare and furnish to each taxpayer making 
application therefor printed forms upon which such returns shall be 
made. Said tax and all penalties thereon shall be payable to the col- 
lector of taxes for the District of Columbia on or before September 1, 
1919, and annually thereafter so long as this act shail remain in force. 

“Sc. 9. Every person who shall charge, collect, or receive rent of ` 
any real estate in the District of Columbia without having peta the 
tax herein provided tor when the same shall be due shall, besides belng 
liable for the payment of said tax, be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof shall pay a fine of not more than $1,000, 

“Sec. 10. That any person who shull contract for, collect. or receive 
a greater rent for any real estate than that fixed by order of the Presi- 
dent or of the rent income tax administrator, or, in case of 2 by 
the board of rent income tax amans, shail be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and shall be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 for 
each offense; and this shall apply to sublessors and assignees of ten- 
ancies as well as to the original lessors. 


After the amendment was adopted, while the bill was in the 
Committee of the Whole, I secured a copy of it, and I found that 
it provides that whenever duties would otherwise be payable 
directly or Indirectly from appropriations for the support of the 
Army, they should be remitted. That means, Mr. President, 
that if any company that has a contract to-day with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and imports goods into this coun- 
try that would enter into the making of articles contracted for, 
they would be admitted into this country free of duty. That 
would relieve many of the contractors of the payment of mil- 
lions of dollars, and as they have already bid upon the goods, 
and contracts have been made based upon the payment of the 
duty, it would enable contractors to make an additional profit 
equal to the amount of duty remitted. If it were not for that 
there would be some propriety in asking for the amendment. 
Again, Mr. President, I think the House would take exception to 
the Senate undertaking, on an appropriation bill, to amend the 
revenue laws. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I make the point of order that this 
is general legislation upon an appropriation bill. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I think the point of order 
ought to be sustained. I have no objection to its being sus- 
tained, and would like to have the item go out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sus- 
tained, and the section goes out. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. s 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 50 minutes 
p. m., Tuesday, March 12, 1918) the Senate adjourned until to- 
‘morrow, Wednesday, March 13, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, March 12, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Infinite Spirit, our Heavenly Father, we lift up our hearts 
to Thee in gratitude for the genius of our Republic, handed 
down by our fathers and held sacred through all the vicissi- 
tudes of the past; for the great and fundamental principles 
in the Constitution of the United States, the embodiment of all 
that is sacred to our hearts—life, liberty, justice, fair play, and 
equal rights for all men, 

We are now engaged in a gigantic struggle, not for conquest, 
not for gain, but in defense of those sacred rights. Unite us 
as a people, guide us by Thy counsels, and give victory to our 
arms, not only for ourselves but for the sake of all lovers 
of liberty, that a peace at last shall be established which shall 
make inviolate these sacred truths, and all praise be Thine, 
through Him, who disclosed the truth which makes all men 
free. Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


TAXES ON INCOMES, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the engrossed copy of 
the bill (H. R. 9248) to prevent extortion, to impose taxes 
upon certain incomes in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes, the third redding of which has been ordered. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the engrossed copy of the bill. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the demand for the 
reading of the engrossed bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri withdraws the 
demand for the rending of the engrossed bill. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, I send to the desk the follow- 
ing motion to recommit and ask that it be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 3 


Mr. TINKHAM moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia with instructions to report the same forthwith 
with an amendment striking out all after the enacting clause and insert- 
ing the following: 

“That in the interpretation and construction of this act the follow- 
ing rules shall be observed, namely: 

“First, The term real estate’ as herein used shall be construed to 
include lands, buildings, parts of buildings, houses, dwellings, apart- 
ments, rooms, suites of rooms, and every improvement and structure 
whatsoever, and every portion and part thereof, situated and being in 
ae Distriet of Columbia, and any and all estates and rights therein or 
thereto. 

“Second. The word Bras or ‘person’ shall include individuals, 
legal representatives of individuals, partnerships, joint-stock companies. 
associations, corporations, societies, bodies corporate, the Government of 
the United States in all its branches, departments, bureaus, boards, coun- 
ells, and other agencies and instrumentalities, and all representa- 
tives, agencies, ies, and instrumentalities acting for or in behalf of 
or employed or used by any and all foreign Governments not at war with 


— 


1918. 
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“Src. 11. This act shall remain in full force and effect for all pur- 
poses until one year after a treaty of peace between the Imperial Ger- 
Bread That far ae purple ot cating ates eal pauses eee 
„ 5 bold on peace, this act shall remain in force until 
the same are collected or enforced. = 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order on the motion to recommit on the ground that it is not 
germane, and that it fixes a rent commission, which is foreign 
to the original bill. I do not knew how familiar the Chair is 
with the original bill, but I will say for-his information that in 
the original bill there is no provision for anyone to fix rents. I 
ask the Chair to distinguish between the provision in the origi- 
nal bill which authorizes the assessor of the District of Co- 
lumbia to fix values upon real property, and that a tax is then 
fixed on those values, but there is nothing in the original bill 
which fixes rent. 

In section 4 of the proposed substitute which the gentleman 
has just offered I find this language: 

Tuat it shall be the duty of the rent-Income tax administrator on 
or before the Ist day of July, 1918, by specific crder designating the 
real estate to be affected thereby, or by general order affecting groups 
or classes of pieces or parcels of real estate, to fix the amount of rent 
which it shall be lawful for the party to charge. 

I say that is absolutely foreign to the bill. There is no pro- 
vision in the original bill for fixing rents. There is a basis laid 
down upon which income taxes are to be charged, but nowhere 
in the bill is there anything said about fixing rents. That of 
itself, without going into the other parts of the motion, make it 
subject to the point of order. 

I make the point, Mr. Speaker, that this provides for a com- 
mission, and again I ask that the Chair bear in mind that the 
original bill does not fix rents, and that the proposed amend- 
ment or substitute offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
provides for a commission to fix rents when, to repeat again, 
nothing of that sort is in the original bill. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts de- 
sire to be heard? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, I do. The bill offered by the 
honorable Representative from Kentucky seeks to fix rents in 
the District of Columbia and then to levy a tax upon all ex- 
cesses, He attempts to do that in this way: That rents in the 
District of Columbia shall be fixed as of September 30, 1916, 
and 10 per cent advance, and that any excess of those rents 
shall be paid to the District treasury. That is the bare provi- 
sion and principle of his bill. The provisions of my substitute 
merely differ from his bill in the following particular: I estab- 
lish as he does a tax of 100 per cent of an excess over what may 
be fixed by a rent commissioner, I establish a rent commis- 
sioner who shall say what the rental shall be, and then any- 
thing in excess of what he fixes shall be paid at the same rate 
in the same manner and to the same place as in the bill of the 
honorable Representative from Kentucky. In other words, his 
bill is a tax measure upon its face and, he claims, in principle; 
and the bill which I offer is a tax measure on its face and in 
principle, but with a commissioner fixing the rental instea-] of the 
rental being fixed as of a certain date, a change merely in the 
machinery for obtaining the same result. Therefore, it is ger- 
mane. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STAFFORD] desire to be heard? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to take up the 
time of the House, or éven the time of the Speaker if he has 
resolved that this substitute offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM] is in order. I rise to make an 
argument that the motion to recommit as submitted is not sub- 
ject to the point of order as advanced by the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Jounson]. I predicate that position upon the 
fact that the bill under consideration, the Johnson-Mapes bill, 
is a bill, according to its very title, to prevent extortion, and 
the whole scope of that bill provides the machinery by which 
extortion on the part of owners of real estate in the District 
ean be checked. It not only provides the machinery in one 
way to control and check it by resorting to the taxing power 
and levying 100 per cent additional taxes on incomes above 
those received on or before a prior date, but it goes further 
and in section 5 provides a criminal penalty for any person to 
charge higher than the rate as fixed in his income-tax return. 
There are two ideas in the bill that carry out the idea of pre- 
venting extortion: First, levying a maximum amount of 100 
per cent and confiscating all of the additional returns that have 
accrued from rentals since a certain date. Second, under sec- 
tion 5 it provides 
That all leases, contracts, and agreements, expressed or implied, pro- 
viding for the payment of any large amount of money, or at a higher 
rate than that fixed by the deduction herein allowed; for the use or 


occupancy of any real estate are hereby declared to be contrary to 
public policy and unenforceable. 


Now, what does the substitute offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts provide? There is no question whatsoever that 
it was within the authority of the House, and even now, to offer 
an amendment reducing the amount of tax that might be repre- 
sented by these excess charges. That could be done, and there 
could be no question of the germaneness of such an amendment; 
that instead of levying 100 per cent, with a reduction of 10 per 
cent, as provided in the bill, there should be levied a tax of 75 
per cent, which might be claimed was sufficient to deter these 
profiteers from exacting these excessive charges. But the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts in his amendment provides another 
means of determining what should be the excess of charge. It 
does not say absolutely that it should be 75 per cent, 90 per 
cent, or 100 per cent, less 10 per cent, but it provides that there 
shall be a levy of 100 per cent on excesses of what represents a 
reasonable rental value, which will be determined by a board. 
Now, the subject matter of this matter before the House is to 
prevent exorbitant charges of rent 

Mr. COX. Rule! 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thank the gentleman from Indiana for 
that remark—to prevent extortionate charges of rent by the 
profiteers in the District. The gentleman from Kentucky pro- 
vides one method; the gentleman from Massachusetts provides 
another. Mr. Speaker, I respectfully contend that this is quite 
on all fours with the decision of a former Speaker, when we had 
up for consideration the determination of a proposal to estab- 
lish the Isthmian Canal. That precedent is found in section 
5909 of Hinds’ Precedents, volume 5: 

To a bill providing for an interoceanie canal, specifying a certain 
route, an amendment providing for another route was held to be ger- 
mane. 

The main subject of that bill was the establishment of an 
interoceanic canal. The bill as introduced prescribed one route. 
It was held by the Speaker that the designation of another 
route was germane. So here in this matter before the House 
to-day, though the bill provides one method of levying the tax, 
the substitute offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
offers another method of determining the tax. Both are taxa- 
cion measures, both with penalizing sections to check profiteer- 
ing. I also direct the Chair's attention to a citation which is 
the foundation, I take it, of all the decisions of all Speakers on 
the question of germaneness, as found in Hinds’ Precedents, 
section 5825, the noted decision of former Speaker Carlisle, 
where he lays down the fundamentals whieh should guide pre- 
siding officers in construing what should be germane and what 
should not be germane. He used this general language, which 
should be a guide for Speakers for all time in determining the 
question of germaneness: 

When, therefore, it is objected that a proposed amendment is not in 
order because it is not germane, the meaning of the objection is simply 
that it (the proposed amendment) is a motion or proposition on a sub- 
ject different irom that under consideration. This is a test of admissi- 
bility prescribed by the express language of the rule; and if the Chair, 
upon an examination of the bill under consideration and the proposed 
amendment, shall be of the opinion that they do not relate to the same 
subject, he is bound to sustain the objection and exclude the objection, 
subject, of course, to the revisory power of the Committee of the Whole 
on appeal. 

The question before the Speaker is whether the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts is related, is akin 
to the subject as contained in the Johnson bill. Why, the 
Speaker will have to go pretty far in holding that it is not 
related, because the Tinkham bill is a taxation measure pro- 
viding for 100 per cent of the income and the only difference 
is how this additional Income is to be determined. The gentle- 
man from Kentucky directs that the income shall be determined 
absolutely by taking the return as fhe standard. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts determines that the 100 per cent shall 
be determined by first ascertaining what is a reasonable rent 
for this property. I well remember the position that the 
Speaker took when lie was a Member on the floor that this 
motion to recommit should not be prostituted by allowing some 
Member to rise and move a motion to recommit without in- 
structions; that recognition should be given to some Member 
in opposition to a bill to move to recommit with directions, so 
as to give the House on a record vote an opportunity for them 
to express their judgment as to the respective questions in 
dispute. 

True, the House can not be privileged to vote on something 
foreign and not related to the matter, but the House should 
always be privileged to have the opportunity to vote on some- 
thing that is akin. Otherwise, if you adopt a different rule you 
make the committee that reports the bill the master of the 
actions of the House in determining what legislation should 
be enacted. This House may be inclined, and undoubtedly is, 
to stop this profiteering, but it may be oppose to the method of 
confiscation provided by the bill offered by the gentleman from 
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Kentucky [Mr. JonNSON J. But some opportunity should be 
given to provide for reaching these profiteers by a method akin 
to it, by saying the excess income over that previously charged 
aboye a reasonable rental and to be determined by a board, 
should be that which should be levied, rather than the arbi- 
trary standard as fixed in the Johnson bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. In just one minute. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, in a noted decision from the Speaker's chair, 
said that in order to determine the question of germaneness the 
question is whether it is related, whether it is akin, to the 
matter before the House. The question is whether the mere 
change in the machinery for determining what is a reasonable 
rent on which this income tax should be levied is not relate 
to the standard as fixed in the Johnson bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 1 will ask the gentleman if it 
is not true that on page 424 of Hinds’ Precedents, volume 5, 
the Chair sustained the very point of order which the gentleman 
now refers to? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, Mr. Speaker, I have read and reread 
that decision and know the facts. What were the facts in that 
case? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It says the amendment was 
excluded. That is the language. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Every decision of a Speaker on a question 
submitted to him must be determined according to the facts as 
presented for decision. What were the facts in that case? A 
deficiency appropriation bill was under consideration. It hap- 
pened to contain an item making an appropriation for the sup- 
port of the Government Printing Office, and if my memory 
serves me—I have not read the decision for more than a year— 
some person offered to establish the salary of the Public Printer 
on an item relating to the general maintenance of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and Speaker Carlisle naturally ruled that 
the question of the salary of the Public Printer was not related 
to the question providing for the maintenance of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, which did not have anything to do with 
the question of the salaries of the employees. 

I wish to make one further brief remark. The question is 
entirely different from the questions that were submitted in the 
Committee of the Whole. The bill as submitted there had no 
relation to the taxation feature at all. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is aware of that. 

On the 8th of May, 1913, in the first session of the Sixty-third 
Congress, there was a battle royal in this House on a question 
very much like this one. It was on a motion to recommit the 
Underwood tariff bill. At the request of the Chair the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] and the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Pax NAI furnished the Chair in advance of their motion to 
recommit, and it gave me ample time to investigate the matter. 
I did investigate it thoroughly and conscientiously. The ques- 
tion involved was whether they could hitch a tariff commission 
onto the bill. The proponents, Mr. Mann and Mr. PAYNE, up- 
held their side, as always, with a great deal of force and ability. 
The opposition was led by Mr. UN DbRnwoob, who made the point 
of order against its germaneness. The opinion delivered covers 
three or four pages and was carefully prepared. I am not going 
to read it now, but I would advise all the Members of the House 
who take any interest in the parliamentary points to real it. 
The Chair. sustained the point of order, because it was setting 
up a new kind of a machine that had nothing to do with the bill. 
Now, in this present case the Chair is not going to pass upon any 
of these points that are being raised and is not going to talk 
about them. There is one proposition in this motion to recommit 
that compels the Speaker in light of the precedents to hold this 
point of order well taken, and that is the bringing up of this 
administration feature, of the tax commission, a great machine, 
and all that. 

The point of order is sustained. The question is on the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ay 5 seemed to have it. 

JOHNSON of Kentucky and Mr. 
yeas 9 99 nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 222 


MANN demanded the 


„ hays 101, 


answered “ present” 6, not voting 99, as follows: 
YEAS—222. 

Alexander Barkley Brand Caraway 

Almon Barnhart Brodbeck Carlin 

Anderson Benkes Browne Carter, Okla. 

Ashbrook Beshlin Burnett Cary 

Are: r BUNE ae 288 

Austin anton Bag tren ke > n 

Ayres Borland Cla 1 

Buer Bowers Candler M Miss. Co. 


Connally, Tex. 
Connelly, Kans. 


Dewa 
Dickinson 
Dill 
Dillon 
Dixon 
Dominick 
Doolittle 


Evans 


ch 
Fuller, III. 


Garrett, Tenn. 

Garrett, Tex 

Godwin, N. 8. 
ood 


G 

Goodwin, Ark. 

Gordon 

Graham: III. 

Gray, Ala. 

ciane Vt. 
Gregg 


Bacharach 
Blackmon 
Britten 
Buchanan 
8 
Caldw 


Chandier, N. Y. 


Fairfield 
Focht 
Francis 


Bankhead 
Boohet 


Anthony 

Bell 

Black 
Brumbaugh 
Campbell, Pa. 
Cantril 
Capstick 
Carew 

Clark, Fla. 


Cooper, Ohio 
Costello 


Dies 
Dooling 
Doughton 
Drukker 
Dunn 
Fagan 
Eagle 
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Hadley ' Lonergan 
Hamilton, Mich. Lundeen 
Hamlin Lunn 
Harrison, Miss. Magee 
Hastings Mansfield 
Haugen Mapes 
Hawley ais 
Hayden — 1 
Heflin Miller, Wash, 
Helm Moon 
Helvering * Morgan 
Hensley Neely 
Hilliard Nelson 
Holland Nicholls, S. C. 
Houston Nichols, Mich. 
Howard Nolan 
Huddleston. Norton 
Hull, Iowa Oldfield 
Hull. Tenn. Oliver, Ala. 
Humphreys Oliver, N. Y. 
Igoe O'Shaunessy 
Ireland Overmyer 
Jacoway Overstreet 
Jolinson, Ky. Padgett 
Jones, Tex. Park 
Kearns Price 
Keating Purnell 
Kelly, Pa. Quin 
Kennedy, Iowa Rainey 
Kennedy, R. I. Raker 
Kettner Ramseyer 
Key, Ohio Rankin 
Kincheloe Rayburn 
King Reavis 
Kinkaid Reed 
Kitehin Robbins 
Knutson Roberts 
La Foilette Robinson 
Langley Romjue 
Larsen Rouse 
Lazaro Rubey 
Lea, Cai, Rucker 
Lesher Russell 
Lever Sabath 
Linthleum Sanders, La. 
Littlepage Saunders, Va. 
Lobe Scott, Iowa 
London Sells 
NATS—101. 
Frear Mason 
Garner Meeker 
1 5 meee 
n ontague 
Gay: N.J Moore, Pa. 
Green, Iowa Moores, Ind. 
Greene, Mass. Mott 
Hard Mudd 
Harrison, Va. Olney 
33 e 
ayes ge 
Hereay Parker, N. J. 
Hicks Peters 
Hutchinson Polk 
Jones, Va. Pou 
Juul Powers 
Kiess, Pa Pratt 
Lehlbach Ramsey 
Longworth Rodenberg 
Lufkin Rogers 
bry ee Rose 
McKinley Sanders, 55 
McLaughlin, Pa. Sanders. N. X. 
McLemore Sanford 
Madden Siegel 
Ma nu Slnyden 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—6. 
Johnson, Wash. 


Browning 
Glass 


- NOT VOTING—9Q9. 


Edmunds 
Fairchild, B. oS 
hah G.W 


Fuller, Mass, 
Gallivan 
Garland 


Hamill 
Hamilton, N. T. 
Heaton 

Heintz 
Hollingsworth 


Jam 
— S. Dak. 


Keh 
Kelley, Mich. 


So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 
On the vote: 


Kraus 
Kreider 
LaGuardia 
Lee, Ga. 
Lenroot 
Little 
McAndrews 
MeCiintic 
MeCormick 
MeCulloch 
McFadden 
ae ele 
McKeo' 
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Shackleford 
Shallenberger 


Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Mich. 
Smith, C. B. 
Smith, T. F. 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Steele 
Stephens, Miss. 
Sterling, Pa. 
Stiness 


Taslor, Ark, 
Taylor, Colo. 
ete 
Thom n 
Tilman. 
Timberlake 


Walton 


t 
Young, N. Dak. 


Scha 

Scott, Mich. 
Scott, Pa. 
Seully 
Sears 
Sisson 
Slemp 
Small 
Snyder 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stevenson 


Melaughiio, en e 


Mah 
Miller, Minn, 
Mondell 
Morin 
Parker, N, Y. 
Phelan 
Platt 
Porter 
Ragsilale 
Randall 
Riordan 


pairs: 


lhott 
‘Templeton 
‘Treadway 
Vun Dyke 
Volatend 
Waitker 
Watson, Va. 
White, Ohio 
Wilson, La 
Zihiman 


Mr. Sisson (for) with Mr. Panser of New York (against). 
Mr. Boouer (for) with Mr. Treapway (against). 


Mr. CANTRILL (for) 


(against). 


with Mr. Grauam of Pennsylvania 
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Mr. HAĒILL (for) with Mr. BENJAMIN L. Facu (against). 
Mr. BELL (for) with Mr. Gourp (against). 
Until further notice: 
Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. Curry of California, 
Mr. Stevenson with Mr. Coorrr of Ohio. 
Mr. Tatnorr with Mr. BROWNING. 
Mr. McCrintic with Mr. GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD. 
Mr. KEHOE with Mr. ZIHLMAN. 
. Watson of Virginia with Mr. Dunn. 
. KELLY of Pennsylvania with Mr. JAMES. 
. Sears with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 
. Scutty with Mr. LITTLE, 
Dobro with Mr. Foss, 
Hoop with Mr. Voisteap. 
. Oxisp with Mr. Fess. 8 
. Lee of Georgia with Mr. ANTHONY. 
Black with Mr. Cosretto. 
. BREUMBAUGH with Mr. EDMONDS. 
BxnNES of South Carolina with Mr. FULLER of Massachu- 


. Carew with Mr. GARLAND. 

. OLARK of Florida with Mr. Gooparr. 

. CLARK of Pennsylvania with Mr. HEATON. 
Dis with Mr. Craco. 

. Doorrne with Mr. GRIEST.. 

Mr. Eacie with Mr. CANTON. 

. Eacan with Mr. Davis. 

„ FLYNN with Mr. HUSTED. 

. GALLIVAN with Mr. KAHN. 

. McKeown with Mr. PLATT. 

Mr. McAnprews with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
. PHELAN with Mr. Rowe, 

. Mauer with Mr. MCCULLOCH. 

. RacspaLe with Mr. MCFADDEN. 

. Rrorpan with Mr. PORTER. 

Mr. RANDALL with Mr. MCKENZIE. 

. SCHALL with Mr. TEMPLETON. 

„ SMALL with Mr. ROWLAND. 

„ Van Dyke with Mr. McLavcHrt of Michigan. 
. SULLIVAN with Mr. Scorr of Michigan. 

. WALKER with Mr. SLEMP. 

Mr. Wutre of Ohio with Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 

Mr. Witson of Louisiana with Mr, DRUKKER. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no.” I have a 
pair with my colleague, Mr. TALBOTT, and I want to withdraw 
my vote and be recorded as “present.” x 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman's name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. BROWNING, and he an- 
swered “ Present.” 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I voted “ aye.” 
I have a pair with Mr. Jases, of Michigan, who, if he were 
here, would vote the same way. I wish my vote to stand. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I understand my name was 
called on the second roll call. I voted “aye” on the first roll 
call. I desire to have the RECORD corrected. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman’s name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. ALEXANDER, and he voted 
in the affirmative. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Jontxsox of Kentucky, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. KEHOE, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of ab- 

sence for two days, on account of important business. 
DAYLIGHT-SAVING BILL. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask unanimous consent 
that what is known as the Senate daylight-saving bill be given 
a privileged status. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask nnanimous 
consent to extend my remarks on the bill which has just been 
passed. I wish to do so for the purpose of criticizing the bill 
introduced by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TINK- 
HAM] on that subject. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the bill just passed. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 
The SPEAKER. As to what? 


Mr. KEARNS. To extend my remarks in the Recor on the 
bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to inquire if the gentleman from Ohio desires to extend 
his remarks on the bill just passed? 

Mr. KEARNS. That is what I asked, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tieman from Ohio, that he may extend his remarks in the 
Recorp, the remarks to be confined to the bill just passed as 
nearly as he can? 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, oné of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had approved and signed bill and joint resolution of the follow- 
ing titles: s r 

On March 8, 1918: 

H. R. 6361. An act to extend protection to the civil rights of 
members of the Military and Naval Establishments of the United 
States engaged in the present war. 

On March 11, 1918: 

S. J. Res. 92. Joint resolution providing additional time for the 
payment of purchase money under homestead entries within the 
former Colville Indian Reservation, Wash. 

LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move tnat the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
10358, the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUN- 
DERS] will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 10358, the legislative, executive, and judi- 
om appropriation bill, with Mr. Saunprrs of Virginia in the 
chair 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 10358, the legislative, executive, and judicial ap- 
propriation bill, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10858) makin, appropriations for the legislative, execn- 
tive, and judicial expenses of the vernment for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919, and for other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The pending matter is an amendment 


.offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rucker] to strike 


out a certain paragraph of the bill. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri is recognized. - 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, before I proceed could I ask 
the Chair to have the amendment again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report the 
amendment indicated. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rucker: Page 105; strike out the para- 
graph beginning on line 5 and ending on line 17, which reads as follows: 

“ Appointment shall not be made to any of the positions herein ap- 
Propriated for in the classified service of the Bureau of Pensions not 
actually filled June 30, 1918, nor shali more than 25 per cent of other 
vacancies actually occurring in any pan in the classifed service of 
that bureau, during the fiscal year 1919, be filled by original appoint- 
ment or promotion, ‘The salaries or compensation of all places whieh 
may not filled as hereinabove provided for shall not be available for 
expenditure but shall lapse and shall be covered into the Treasury. The 
provisions of this patagraph shall not apply to any position with a 
salary of $2,250 or above than sum.” f 

Mr. RUCKER. Now, Mr. Chairman, if I can have the atten- 
tion of the committee I will be very glad to explain as best I 
can the significance of this paragraph in the bill, and the rea- 
sons which I think justify the motion to strike it out. 

The Bureau of Pensions is not a new creation. It has beea 
in the service of the Government a long time, for many years. 
It is a fact well known to gentlemen on both sides of the aisle 
that many of the employees in the Pension Bureau are veterans 
of the Civil War. Necessarily that elass of employees in the 
service of the Pension Bureau are aged men. In this connection 
let me say that in response to a question propounded to nie 
Deputy Commissioner of Pensions by the chairman having this 
bill in charge as to the average age of the employees in the 
Pension Bureau, the Deputy Commissioner stated that a careful 
examination recently made showed that the average age of all 
the employees in the service of that bureau is 57 years. Even 
the chairman anc his associate who sits on the other side of 
the aisle evidently were somewhat astounded at the informa- 
tion, because—immediately the inquiry was made—I do not 
know that I quote the question verbatim, but I do in substance: 
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“That does not include the messenger boys, does it?” The 
answer was, “ Yes; it includes them all.” When you consider 
and include messenger boys in that service, which, of course, 
reduces the general average of the age—because they are quite 
young men—the average age of those who are to-day perform- 
ing service in that bureau is 57 years. They run from among 
the youngest men in the Government service to the very eldest. 
There are men there past 80 years of age, a number of them. 
And so it happens, and it happens without a complaint or pro- 
test of any mortal man who is patriotic, generally speaking, 
these old men, these old veterans, hold the highest-paid posi- 
tions. The committee having in charge the preparation of this 
bill, which is brought in and passed by the House and by Con- 
gress annually, has for three or four years, withom any sort 
of bad feeling, without any personality, but persuaded by an 
erroneous, and I think a faulty judgment, has been whittling 
away at the organization of the Pension Office. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will my colleague yield right there? 

Mr. RUCKER. I do. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Is any provision similar to this carried in the 
bill against any other bureau? 

Mr. RUCKER. I am glad the gentleman asked me that, be- 
cause I do not want to forget it. I will reply in a moment. 

I repeat, if there be an error in the policy of the committee, 
I will assume that it is merely an error of judgment, and I 
want if I ean to appeal to the judgment of each member of this 
committee to help correct the error. The Committee on Appro- 
priations is the servant of the House and not its master. If I, 
as your servant, should err in my judgment, would you blindly 
follow my lead after you have considered the facts and dis- 
covered my error? Or will you say to your public servant: 
“You must respond to the will of the House whose servant you 
are!“ Any other course produces right here under the dome of 
the Capitol of the Nation a condition against which men are 
to-day pledging their lives, an autocracy that can not be toler- 
ated. 

My colleague from Missouri [Mr. Hamtrs] asks if there is 
any provision similar to the one which was read from the 
Clerk's desk a moment ago, which the pending amendment seeks 
to strike out, with reference to any other bureau in the public 
service, and in the presence of the chairman of the committee 
that framed the bill I answer no; there is not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended five minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to proceed 
for 10 minutes. I do not think I will ask any more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 7 

Mr. RUCKER. There are many bureaus in the departments 
of the Government here, some in their infancy. There are 
bureaus all over the town, in all the different departments, 
and they are multiplying and growing like mushrooms. New 
ones are being organized practically every day; but you can 
search the records of congressional proceedings until you tire 
and you will not find, with reference to a single other bureau, 
an effort to place shackles upon Government agencies like those 
which gentlemen would bind around and upon the employees 
and those in charge of the Pension Bureau. I ask the chairman 
of the committee in charge of this bill not to forget to answer 
in his own time to the membership of this House why a dis- 
tinct, positive, unmistakable discrimination is made against the 
officials and clerical force of the Pension Bureau. I would not 
appeal to partisan spirit and I would not suggest that, because 
gentlemen high in authority on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions come from States in a certain section of this Nation, that 
such fact has anything to do with the question, because on the 
other side are gentlemen who come from other sections who are 
in harmeny with the action of the committee. But I ask gen- 
tlemen on either side of the aisle to give the House some reason 
why this particular bureau should be discriminated against in 
this way? May I say that it seems to me this discrimination 
is so bad and so pronounced as to cast a reflection wpon distin- 
guished and honorable men charged with the administration. of 
the affairs of that bureau? Do gentlemen say they have been 
prodigal? Have they been neglectful? Have they been ineffi- 
cient? Have they done anything to merit this kind of un- 
friendly and offensive treatment at the hands of Congress? 
But gentlemen say the work is getting less, that the old soldiers 
are dying, and that is a lamentable truth which we all know. 
They are dying, and dying fast. But, in the providence of God, 
they are leaving good widows, many of them; they are leaving 
children; and, notwithstanding the large death rate which 
annually decimates the ranks of these old men who a few years 


ago wore the blue so proudly and so bravely in defense of this 
great Nation of ours, the truth is that, notwithstanding the 
columns of these old veterans are broken by the invasion of 
the angel of death, and that many of them annually respond to 
the last roll call, there are substantially as many names on the 
pension roll now, I think, as there were a year ago—not of 
soldiers, perhaps, but of widows of soldiers and the children of 
soldiers. 

And again I will say that this Congress, whether rightfully 
or wrongfully, a year or so ago enacted what is called the 
Ashbrook law, which has brought to the Pension Office more 
than 175.000 extra applications for pensions to be disposed of 
by that bureau. 

Then, there is the bill with reference to the Spanish-American 
Wer soldiers, which entiiled very much additional work on 
the bureau, That is recent legislation. There is legislation 
on the calendar now, which I think I am warranted in saying 
will become a iaw, which is going to add still further to the 
work of the bureau. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will it interrupt the gentle- 
man if I ask him a question? 

Mr. RUCKER. I am giad to yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky. ž 

Mr. LANGLEY. Is it not a fact that the correspondence of 
the bureau is further behind now than it has been in recent 
years? Is not that the gentleman's experience? It is mine. 
I know they are behind with their correspondence. I have had 
numerous instances of it lately 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, a direct answer to that ques- 
tion may be at variance with the experience of Members of 
the House who do any considerable amount of pension work, 
for the reason that I am privately informed by the Deputy 
Commissioner of Pensions that the work is practically current, 
so far as correspondence with Members of Congress is con- 
cerned, He makes a special effort to keep up with congres- 
sional correspondence, but the thousands of cases which come 
direct to the Pension Bureau have caused them to get behind 
in their work. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Lanerey] 
is right. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I want to say that I have cases in mind now, 
dozens of them, where answers to letters which I have written 
to the bureau have not been received for three weeks after the 
inquiry was submitted. and the explanation has been made to 
me that they were behind with their correspondence. I am not 
criticizing the bureau, which, I think, is doing the best it can 
with the force at its command. I am merely combating the 
argument that they are up with their work. I know it is not so. 

Mr. RUCKER. I am glad to have the gentleman siy that, 
because I know the fact is that there has been a world of in- 
crease in their work there. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Would the fact of the bureau being up 
to date with its correspondence be any indication of there be- 
ing no necessity for more help? 

Mr. RUCKER. I will say to the gentleman frankly that that 
would be one way by which we would determine the adequacy 
of the help, but not necessarily conclusive. : 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. The suggestion I want to bring home 
to the gentleman and the House is the fact that you might get 
a prompt reply, but the party about whom you were writing 
might have to wait months and months. 

Mr. RUCKER. There is no question about that. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. They have to wait months for the aid 
that this bureau should give practically at a moment's notice. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I am glad that the gentleman 
emphasizes that thought, 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Will the gentleman permit me some- 
thing not in the form of a question? If there is anything in 
the world, or any bureau in the world, where there should be 
a sufficient clerical and field force to respond to the needs and 
necessities of the American people, it is the Bureau of Pensions. 
There should be no delay. Once a claim is submitted, there 
should be an expeditious handling of the claim, and I do not 
believe in stinting it under any circumstances. 

Mr. RUCKER. I am obliged to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island for his statement. Let me say to the committee—and I 
know that I am looking into the faces of gentlemen who huve 
had similar experiences—that time and again I have put forth 
my efforts to bring relief to some suffering old man, or suffer- 
ing old widow of a soldier, to hasten action en a pension claim 
as much as I could with conditions existing as they do at the 
Pension Office, and yet before the Government could extend to 
the man the little bounty it had pledged to him and scatter a 
little sunshine, hope, and joy into his life, that soldier or 
widow, as the case may have been, has been summoned from 
this world. There are many cases of that sort. Men die wait- 
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ing for action because some men in the country say that we 

do not need any more force in the Pension Bureau. because the 

old soldiers are fast dying. 1 confess thut I become a little 

ee when I hear men speaking of those things unfeelingly, 
think. 

Let me tell you what this bill proposes. It proposes, as I 
said, a distinct discrimination. In all the numerous, countless 
bureaus of this Government there is uo provision like this. 
Listen to this: Mark vou. in this very bill you cut out about 100 
employees in the Pension Office. Is that not true, I ask the 
Chairman of the committee? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Forty-three. 

Mr. RUCKER. Only 43; I thought it was more than that. 
Notwithstanding that and notwithstanding it will be said to 
you to-day that those who fought during the War of the Rebel- 
lion are dying rapidly, and that must be confessed and admitted 
to be true. vet the committee in this bill says: 

Appointment shal! not be made to any of the positions herein appro- 
priata for in the et ty service of the Bureau of Pensions not actu- 
ally filled June 30, 1918, 

In the 3 bill which was enacted last year similar 
language was carried; so if there were three vacancies in a cer- 
tain class, or in many classes, not actually filled 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentlemun from Missouri 
has again expired, 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous conseut that the gentleman's time be extended 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. RUCKER (continuing)— 

Nor shall more than 25 per cent of other vacancies actually occurring 
in 3 grade in the classified service of that burenu, during the fiscal 
year 1919, be filled by original appointment or promotion. 

Do gentlemen esniprebend whut thut means? Here are a num- 
ber of classes, cluss 1, 2. 3. 4, und 5, and in some of the classes 
quite a number of people are necessarily employed in order to 
do the work that the Government ought to and must do. This 
committee exercises an tron control, almost a despotic power. 
in curtailing the number of clerks in every class in the Pension 
Bureau when they think more clerks are employed than are 
needed, and only appropriate for those which they—the com- 
mittee—finds are needed. If in this bill they appropriate for 
75 clerks of a certain class it Is because this committee realizes 
that that number of clerks are needed. Then, mark you, what 
follows? I will assume that there ure 75 clerks in class 1, for 
argument. This bill provides that not more than 25 per cent 
of the vacancies actunlly occurring in any grade during the 
fiscal yeur shall be filled by promotion or by original appoint- 
ments. 

Here these gentlemen solemnly determine that the bureau 
needs T5 clerks for the ensuing year, and appropriate for them 
but during the year 3 clerks may die. and hence there would be 
three vacancies. You ask why not fill them? The answer is be 
cuuse these gentlemen, the Committee on Appropriations, say 
that you shall not fill them. They say you can only fill 25 per 
cent of the places, and therefore it requires four vacancies in 
order to secure one appointment. If three men die in class 1 and 
class 2 and cluss 3 and class 4, thus creating twelve vacancies, 
in eacb of which the Committee on Appruprintions says a clerk 
is needed. yet the vacancies can not be filled either by promotion 
or original appointment, because there were only three to die 
in each class. and the Appropriations Committee has decreed 
that there must exist four vacancies in each class before one 
place can be filled either by promotion or appointment. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes, “ 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. In the event that there are only three em- 
ployees in class 1, what provision is made for filling that vacancy 
if it requires four? 

Mr. RUCKER. The Committee on Appropriations is a pro- 
gressive committee, and it hus made some progress. They had 
that sort of a proposition in the bill the year before or two years 
ago, but this limitation has been liberalized some little since 
then 

I -peak candidly, and I say that this committee. after much 
deliberation, solemnly came into this House last year, if I am 
not taistaken as to the date. with a provision which in the event 
of death or catastrophe having removed all of the medical 
examiners, that would have left the bureau without a single 
medical examiner. because the bill declared that there should 
be no filling of any place unless four vacancies should exist. 
See how peculiar it is. If gentlemen say we need four clerks 
in a given class, why require all four to die, and then only 
allow the promotion or appointment of one to take the place of 


four. If such a policy must exist in this country, I insist that 
it should, as a mutter of fairness and right. be a universal 
policy. because one of the principles that I learned early in life 
was that there should be no special favoritism shown in these 
matters and no unjust discrimination against men who are 
honestly anu courageously performing official duties. 

Mr. HAMLIN, Mr. Chairman. will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes; 1 gladly yield. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Awhile ago something was said «about the 
work being current. I took occasion yesterday to rend the 
testimony in regard to this matter, and I remember very well 
that the Deputy Commissioner said it was practically current 
so far as the correspendence went in collecting the testimony, 
but they did not have the force to make it unything like cur- 
rent in adjudicating the cases after they came in, which is the 
principal and main thing. He also testified there were a good 
many vacancies incurred by transfers from his burenu to other 
bureaus in the Government where they paid better saluries than 
they could afferd to pay there. Then, under the provision the 
gentleman is discussing, they can not fill those unless there are 
three. 

Mr. RUCKER. Certainly not. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. The bill provides that four men in the Pen- 
sion Office resign from it before they can put in one in the 
service. I yield to the gentleman who has arisen. 

Mr. GOOD. It is a fact that no clerk can secure a transfer 
without the-consent of the chief of the bureau in which he is 
employed, so if transfers are being made they are made with the 
consent of the Commissioner of Pensions, and he certainly 
would not consent to them if he is in such dire straits as ‘the 
gentleman stated, 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Towa 
is correct, but why should the officials refuse transfers when 
you say here that if three men die in a class during this fiseal 
year the vacancies shall not be filled either by appointment or 
promotion. If some of those men who are doomed to go from 
that bureau by virtue of this odious limitation. who have been 
working so faithfully all these years, because you have refused 
te appropriate for them, and the chairman says this bill fails 
te appropriate for 43 clerks who were provided for in the bill 
passed last year—if those unfortunate clerks over whose heads 
the ax is swinging. soon to be dropped with disastrous conse- 
quences te them, can find a place in some other bureau, why not 
let them he transferred to some other service? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. I would like to say to the gentleman that 
about 18 months ago I filed quite a number of widows’ claims 
in the Bureau of Pensions. Shortly after the applications were 
filed I filed all the necessary evidence in order to prosecute the 
claims. Several months elapsed, and I wrote the commissioner 
asking him why the claims had nat been allowed. IT was advised 
ufter 18 months had elapsed there were still 48.000 claims pend- 
ing in the Bureau of Pensions, and that these claims were taken 
up in the order in which they were filed, and it was not possible 
to grant these pensions until they were reached in the regular 
order. 

I would like to ask the gentleman this question: Does it seem 
like the proper thing to do. like the wise thing to do. if these 
old widows, some of them 85 years old. are compelled to wait 
for 18 months to 2 years to have their claims adjudicated, 
when all of the necessary evidence has been furnished—is it 
proper and wise for this committee to decrease the force fur- 
ther or to incrense it? 

Mr. RUCKER, Oh. the gentleman's question answers itself. 
Unless we intend to slap that burenu in the face, we ought to 
give them adequate force. No one will deny that. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, It has been reported—I have heard it 
several times, and I want to ask the gentleman if he has made 
any investigation in respect to it—that there is a stuclied attempt 
being made for the purpose of discrediting the Pension Bureau 
on secount of the new War-Risk Bureau. and for the purpose 
of boosting the new War-Risk Burenu se that it will eventually 
take over the pension end of this Government? 

Mr. RUCKER. I will say to the gentleman that I have heard 
such rumors, but really I can not think they are true. I still 
insist. hard though it is for me to do so. that this is simply a 
mutter of bad judgmetit.on the. part of this committee. I do not 
think the committee can be actuated by a desire to turn the 
Pension Bureau, with its corps of well-trained and efficient. 
clerks, over to the War-Risk Bureau. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has again expired. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. — 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, let me remind gentlemen that 


civil-service law is in force in this land. The present adminis- 
tration favors it and past administrations favored it. Gentle- 
men who are on this committee, and I think every one of them, 
stand sponsors for civil service, but when it comes to the Pen- 
sion Bureau they contradict their every act in official life and 
insist that as to this one bureau clerks and employees engaged 
there shall not enjoy the rights, emoluments, and benefits 
of civil service. If there is anything in civil service to justify 
any sane man in voting for it or standing for it, it is that idea 
of equality and reward for merit, that idea that you or I or 
any man in the land, though inexperienced, may, by faithful 
effort, by loyal and patriotic endeavor, by assiduous care and 
devotion to the work intrusted to us shall in recognition of 
valuable services be moved up a step to a more responsible 
place, with possibly a little pittance more of compensation, when 
vacancies occur for which we are eligible and qualified. 

The very soul of civil-service law is the hope that encourages 
one to confidently believe that if he continues to prove his 
fidelity to his country, his loyalty to his Government, and his 
fidelity to duty, that when a vacancy higher up occurs those 
in authority will say to him, step up higher; we will reward 
the patriotic, diligent, and untiring efforts of a faithful and 
worthy clerk. But in the Pension Bureau see, oh, see, how 
dark and dismal is the future to one of these civil-service em- 
ployees of that office. There is no hope—no chance for promo- 
tion. No. Why? Because this group of distinguished men— 
the Committee on Appropriations—selected by us to serve us, 
have determined that, however faithful the service of any man 
in that bureau, there shall be no reward for his fidelity, there 
is no hope of his promotion, but he must be doomed to sit at 
the desk where he started in life with every avenue of advance- 
ment closed to him, 

Gentlemen, is it possible that the representatives of a great 
Nation will, without reason or excuse for the act, after they 
have had their attention called to it, deal so harshly and cruelly 
with men intrusted with the performance of official duties and 
who always have been true and loyal to their obligations? I 
hope you will wipe out this section by unanimous vote. Give 
the boy in the Pension Bureau an even opportunity in life; give 
him a chance if he is worthy of it, if he is leyal, if he is sober, 
if he is faithful, if he performs his duty well, give him the same 
chance to be promoted that every other clerk in every other 
department of this Government enjoys. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Do not we owe more te the soldiers and 
their widows in expediting the adjudicating of their claims? 

Mr. RUCKER. I am trying, if I can, to avoid a discussion 
of that thought, because I am afraid there may be those some- 
where to whom such an appeal would be fruitless. I believe if 
gentlemen who are in my presence to-day could go and see what 
I have seen, if they could visit the humble home of some man 
who bled and almost died for that flag, if they could see how 
dark and dismal with despair are many of the humble abodes 
of good, brave, and true men, and hear the shrieks of agony that 
come from widows, emaciated and broken by the burdens of 
life, their helpless children whose father’s proudest boast was 
that he was a faithful, brave Federal soldier, they would join 
with me in calling on this committee to take out of the bill that 
which I think does injustice to the sense of fairness of this 
House, and which I think stigmatizes the Pension Bureau, and 
which I think ought to be repudiated by every fair-minded man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Rucker] closed with a very eloquent appeal in 
behalf of his amendment to strike out this paragraph, but I 
think I can show to the committee that there is nothing in this 
provision which is recommended by the committee and nothing 
in the status of the work now in the Pension Office which 
justifies the appeal just made. Now, the gentleman speaks of 
this proposition as if it were a new one. As a matter of fact, 
this provision of law was first carried in an appropriation bill 
five years ago, and every year, without exception, the gentleman 
from Missouri has made a motion to strike it out, and has 
delivered an appeal such as he made here to-day, and the 
House has consistently refused -to adopt his motion. Now, if 
you will pardon me for a moment, I want to state to you the 
reason which influenced the committee originally in placing 
this provision in the law. The committee found five years ago 


that there was an extraordinary number of clerks in the Pension 
Office. The committee felt that in the interest of economy, 
efficiency, and better administration something should be done 
to reduce the force in the Pension Office. Now, no one of the 
committee was willing to turn out any civil-service employee 
of the Pension Office, whether old or young. We were not 
willing to do an injustice to any employee of the Pension 
Office by eliminating the position that he held, because I want 
to say to you that we have no disposition whatever to deny the 
Pension Office a single clerk that is necessary to do the work of 
that office. On the contrary, we want the Pension Office to have 
all the force that is necessary to dispose of claims in that office 
at the earliest possible moment, and that is the desire of every 
member of the committee, coming as they do from every section 
of this country. But, as I say, confronted as we were with the 
patent proposition that there were too many clerks in the Pen- 
sion Office, feeling that something should be done to reduce 
them, and at the same time not desiring to work any injury 
upon any particular individual employed in that office, the 
committee finally decided to adopt the provision which was, 
I am told, recommended by a former Commissioner of Pensions, 
Mr. Warner, I think it was, many years ago, and carried in the 
bill at that time. So it was provided that in the succeeding 
fiscal year not more than 25 per cent of the vacancies occurring 
in the Pension Office should be filled by appointment. 

In that way the committee felt that we could reduce the force 
in the office and at the same time do no injury to any employee 
in the office. That provision was carried in the bill for one or 
two years. Now, what happened? We felt, gentlemen of the 
committee, I want to say in all frankness, that the House and 
the committee were not shown the spirit of cooperation that was 
expected. If a $1,800 clerk died or resigned, causing a vacancy, 
we immediately found in the next hearing that promotions were 
made from the lower to the $1,800 grade without regard to the 
number in the respective grades. The result was that in a 
couple of years we found that the Pension Office was top heavy 
in the higher salaries, containing a much higher percentage of 
clerks getting those large salaries than any other bureau of 
any other department in the Government. And to prove that 

Mr. RUCKER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RUCKER. How does the average salary of the Pension 
Office compare with the average salary of the War-Risk Bureau, 
say, or any other bureau of the Government? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I have those figures. I am glad 
the gentleman referred to them, because I intend to present them 
to the House. x 

Mr. RUCKER. If the gentleman will allow me to interrupt 
him—I hope not to do so again—I understood the gentleman 
to say awhile ago that you have reduced the number of clerks 
about 47 this year. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Forty-three employees in this bill. 

Mr. RUCKER. But in your report accompanying this bill, 
as I read it, it says the number of persons employed in the 
Pension Office in 1918—that is, for this fiscal year—was 1,091, 
and the number provided for in this bill is 962, making a 
difference of 129. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Some of the vacancies have oc- 
curred by transfer, but, as a matter of fact, this bill only seeks 
to omit 43 positions. I can show the gentleman the statement. 

Mr. RUCKER, That is, 43 that were carried in the last 
bill? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. You drop out a whole lot this year. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Now, again, I just made the re- 
mark that the result of that provision—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent for 10 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from ‘Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent for 10 minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The result was that we had a 
top-heavy force there in the Pension Office. We found a great 
big percentage of the clerks drawing $1,800 and $1,600 and 
$1,400, and a correspondingly small percentage of clerks draw- 
ing $1,100, $1,000, and $900. 

Now, what could we do? As I say, without intending the 
least reflection on those in charge of the Pension Bureau, be- 
cause I have the highest regard and esteem for them as capable, 
honest, and efficient Government officials, we felt that they had 
not altogether enforced the provision of Jaw in the true spirit 
of its meaning and intention. But I want to say in justice to 
them that I do not think it was altogether their fault, because 
when an $1,800 vacancy occurred I have no doubt but that 
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many Memhers of Congress rushed down to them and insisted 
that they should promote some $1,600, $1,400. or $1,200 clerk, 


and we felt that in adopting this provision we were really re- 


lieving these gentlemen of the burden of resisting the fimpor- 
tunities of Members of Congress who were bringing intiuence 
to bear in securing promotions for constituents of theirs in the 
Pension Bureau. So we adopted another provision thut pro- 
vided that not wore than 25 per cent of the vacancies occurring 
in any one grade should be filled, And that is the wuy in 
which this provision was written into law. 

Now, as bearing out what I said to you, and in response to 

the question of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER], 
let me tell you that there are now In the Pension Office a per- 
centage of 6.1 drawing $2,000 and more; 11.7 per cent drawing 
$1,800; 8.9 per ceut drawing $1.600; 25 per cent drawing $1,400; 
83.2 per cent drawing $1,200; 6.5 per cent, $1,000; 3.7 per cent, 
$900; 2.3 per cent, $840; six-tenths of 1 per cent, $720; ene- 
teuth of 1 per cent. $660; and six-tenths of 1 per cent, $420, 
and out of a total force of 962. In other words, at the present 
moment, gentlemen, there are 85.5—now, listen to this—85.5 
per cent of the entire force of the Pension Bureau getting 
$1,200 or more and only 13.8 per cent getting less than $1,200. 
_ Now, let us compare that with the War-Risk Bureau, with a 
force of 1.844 persons, Only 17.6 per cent of the employees 
of the War-Risk Bureau ge; $1,200 and over, xs compared with 
85.5 per cent of the Pension Bureau; 79.2 per cent of the War- 
Risk Burenu get less than 81.200. as compared with 13.8 per cent 
in the Pension Office. Or, in other words, the average salary 
of the employees in the War-Risk Burenu to-day, gentlemen, is 
only 81.003 per annum, while the average salary of the $62 em- 
ployees in the Pension Office is $1.374 per annum. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I wish you gentlemen would let 
me get through, asd I will be giad to yield, 

Mr. LANGLEY, I wuuted to ask a question pertinent at this 
point. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will yield to the gentleman in a 
few woments. I want to refer for a moment to the sta ement 
maile by the gentleman from Missouri [Air. RUCKER] to the ef- 
fect thut the action of the committee was resulting in in erfering 
with the efficient admiuistrution of the work in the burenu. 

Now, I havea letter which was sent to me after the bevrings 
were printed by the Assis unt Pension Commissioner on January 
10. 
sion Bureau to the Pension Commissioner. and I shall read a 
portion of that letter to you and let yon see from the statements 
of the chief clerk whether or net the acilon of the committee in 
the past hus resulted in depriving the office of the necessary 
number of clerks to perform the work efficiently and promptly. 
What does he sny? Listen: 

Recent legislation has thrown considerable new and important work 
pes this bureau. Ry reason of deaths, transfers, resicnations, and em- 
parrea entering military service. the force now engaged on the adjadica- 

on of pension calms is about 100 fewer than this time last year, 

And you will observe that the decrease in force comes from the 
resignations of clerks to go into the military service and with 
other objects in view. He says further: 

Notwithstanding this increase of work and deerease in help, the 
burenu has, by the adoption of new and simplified methods, the proper 
distribution of the clerks, the hearty cooperation of officials and em- 
ployees, ana the cutting of red tape, managed to expedite and handle 
with the proper care this additional work and at the same time keep 
current the regular work of the bureau. 

{Apphrase. | 

Mr. KEY of Ohio, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Now, gen lemen, there is no deny- 
pe thut statement made by the chief clerk of the Pension 

ureau, and he bas done that, remember, with a hundred less 
employees than he had at this time last xenr. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. I would like to ask the gentleman the date 
of the letter. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
me on January 10. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Right along that line, let me ask the gen- 
temán how he accounts for the fact that the bureau now, right 
at this time. is 12 months te 2 years behind in its work? If 
they are able to curry the current work up, how does he explain 
the propesitien? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I explain that by saying, with 
all due deference to the gentleman, that in that statement he 
takes issue with the chief clerk of the Pension Bureau und also 
with the hearings which were taken before the committee. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Let me say to the gentleman that last 
week I bhad occasion to call at the Burenu of Pensions. More 
than 18 months ngo I filed n claim for an old Civil War widow. 
I filed all the evidence in the case shortly, within 60 days after 
the time the claim was filed, The old lady is past 85 years of 


It is December 31. It was sent to 


He inclosed n letter addressed by the chief clerk of the Pen- 


age. If I have written one letter to the Bureau of Pensions, I 
have written a dozen. 

Mr. BYKNS of Tennessee. Do not take all my time. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. I would like to finish this statement. T 
have written to the bureau asking why this claim has not been 
adjudicated, imasmuch as all the evidence hnd been filed. 

Mr. BYRNS-of Tennessee. That ts, I think, easily explained, 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. He explained to me that he had not had 
the forve. P 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, The assistant commissioner stated 
to the committee thut there were approximately 55.000 pension- 
ers removed from the rolls during the last year. and that they 
had received 117,000 new applications. He further stated that 
under the Ashbrook law, which raised the pensions of widows, 
there were 175.000 applications for incrense filed. 

That law, as you know, was passed in September, 1916, less 
than two years ago. Yet the Assistant Pension Commissioner 
Stated that, notwithstanding the fact that he had no increased 
forre, they had disposed of 165.000 of those 175.000 applications. 
He said that-on account of raising the limit of marriage from 1890 
to 1905 there had been 48.000 cases filed, and there were 16.000 
filed by reason of the change of law as to marriage; 9.000 cases 
were filed on account of the lnw giving pensions to the survivors 
of the Indian wars, and 40,000 claims in other classes. 

Now. he did say that in the work on claims in whieh evidence 
has been presented the office would be current by the Ist of 
June or July. You gentlemen know hew difficult it is to get the 
necessary evidence. Sometimes the claims have to be sent back 
to the field and to the pension examiners time and time amuin 
before the proof is fully estublished so that it can be passed upon. 
Thave had the same experience myself. I have had claims which 
have been sent to one State and then to another State to pension 
examiners for the purpose ef securing evidence. 

Now, when the gentleman says that those claims are behind, 
he stutes what is necessarily true. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr BYRNS of Tennessee. Ves. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I have no objection to the present chief clerk 
of the bureau bragging on his own administration of his office, 
He is a personal friend of mine, and I desire te commend him for 
his faithful and efficient service, But Ido know that the bureau 
is not up to date with its work. and I can pick out a dozen cases 
from memory right now where 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Oh. the gentleman may pick out 
a dozen cases or he may pick out a hundred enses from his dis- 
trict. because he has n great many from his distriet— 

Mr. LANGLEY. That is true 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. But I submit to him that in cases 
where there has been a considerable delay it hns been because 
the applicants have not furnished the necessury proof in the 
first instance to secure action on the claiins. The cases have to 
he sent sometimes to different pension examiners before the 
Pension Commissioner can act in one way or another upon them. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes; but that argument does not apply to 
the case referred to by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Key] and 
many others that I know of of a similar character, where the 
upplieations and the evidence were filed and months and months 
elapsed before any action. or where the applications have been 
filed and months pass by before they call for evidence in the 
cases, I am not criticizing the bureau; I am merely stating 
facts that are within my persona! knewledge. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. If you will turn to page 567 of the hearings you 
will find that the assistant commissioner testified thit all work 
would be current by the Ist of June or July. We are not making 
provision here that will become effective before that date, so 
that before this money is available all the work. according to 
the Assistant Commissioner of Pensions. will be current, and 
they will start off with that work current; and this force ts to 
be 100 men more than they now have to do the work next year. 

Mr. RUCKER. One hundred tess. : 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I wish to repeat, gentlemen, that 
the committee is not actuated by any other purpose save that of 
bringing about er continuing the efficient and proper adminis- 
tration of the Pension Bureau and at the same time eliminating 
any clerks that muy not be necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see hus again expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of ‘Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
have two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee asks unan- 
imous consent to proceed for two minutes mure. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. You gentlemen know that under 
the law which was passed last fall every application for pension 
to-day by a soldier who was in the Army after October 6 goes 
not to the Pension Office, but to the War-Risk Bureau. The 
Pension Office does not consider applications for pensions 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I have not the time. They do not 
consider applications for pension on the part of the soldiers who 
are in the Army to-day. They go to the War-Risk Bureau. 
Now why, under those circumstances, should we undertake to 
adopt this provision and permit this bureau to again unduly 
increase their force if they see fit to do it? 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And not only increase it, but, as 
they did in the past, build up a great, big, top-heavy bureau of 
high-salaried clerks in comparison with other bureaus in this 
Government, because I say to you, without fear of successful 
contradiction, that there is not a bureau in any department of 
the Government that has nearly so large a percentage of high 
salaries as are now being paid in this particular bureau, and it 
is for that very reason that the committee adopted this provi- 
sion, and it is for that reason that I ask you to sustain the com- 
mittee in this matter by voting down this amendment. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield be- 
fore he takes his seat? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman speaks of the bureau being 
top-heavy. It could not put in more men of one class than the 
committee appropriates for, could it? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Does the gentleman know this, 
that to-day, when he talks about there being such a great neces- 
sity for clerks, it developed in the hearings that they had a 
$1,600 and $1,800 position that had been vacant for a time? 

Mr. RUCKER. They could not fill it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I beg your pardon. 
haye done so. 

Mr. RUCKER. Let me ask you a question. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will read to you what Mr. 
Tieman said about it. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has again expired. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman's 
time be extended two minutes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee offered to answer questions. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman may 
have two minutes more. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the gentleman 
be allowed to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Tennessee may 
proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I may be able to direct the gentleman's 
attention to what he wishes to quote. The gentleman will find 
it on page 559 of the hearings. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman read it? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. I read: 

Mr. Brnxs. Take the 34 vacancies which have occurred since July 1, 
and give us those grades. 

Mr. TIEMAN. One medical examiner, $1,800; one chief of division, 
$2,000 ; three principal examiners, $2,000. 

Now, mark you— 
four clerks of class 4, $1,800— 

Those were vacancies existing at present, where under the 
existing provision he could appoint one. Then— 
four clerks of class 3, $1,600— 

Where he could appoint a clerk whom he had not appointed 
and where we have reason to assume he does not need that 
clerk— ; 
seven clerks of class 2— 

And yet no appointment to that vacancy, although he is en- 
titled under this provision to make an appointment— 
five clerks of class 1, $1,200— 

But no appointment has been made under existing law. There 
is the proof that he has an adequate force. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
That indicates that the Pension Bureau has not been prodigal, 
but exceedingly careful about filling places where they are not 
needed. 


They could 


Mr. STAFFORD. It indicates that they have ample force 
down there, and we followed that in fixing the number of clerks 
in the respective grades, basing our action upon this informa- 
tion, so that in the next fiscal year the bureau will not be 
hampered in any way whatsoever. 

Mr. RUCKER. It means that they are not advancing clerks 
in the bureau where they do not need them, does it not? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; it means that they are not employing 
clerks in the respective grades where they can employ them. 

Mr. RUCKER. It does not mean anything of the kind. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Byens] another question, if he will permit me. Will the 
gentleman be kind enough to read the following paragraph of 
that letter which he received from the chief clerk down there? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Does the gentleman mean with 
reference to the 60,000 applications? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes. The paragraph which shows that there 
are 60,000 unadjudicated claims in the bureau right now. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is stated in the hearings. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman has not read it. Will he 
kindly read that? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The paragraph to which the gen- 
tleman refers reads as follows: 

There are now approxima tsiy. 00,000 active pending claims in the 
bureau. There are also over „000 invalid pensioners now on the 
roll. These pensioners are dying at the rate of about 30,000 per an- 
num. It is estimated that the death of 30,000 invalid pensioners occa- 
sions the filing of approximately 20,000 new claims—widows’, minor 
children’s, dependents’, and re ursement claims—and that the death 
of a certain number of widow pensioners will cause the filing of claims 
amounting to about one-fifth of that number, which would be, accord- 
ing to the number of widows dying each year, about 5,000 claims. 

Now, that is practically the only source from which this Pen- 
sion Bureau will get its additional claims unless new legislation 
is passed, because, as I just stated, under the law as it reads 
to-day, all claims for pensions on the part, of soldiers in the 
Army after October 6 go to the War-Risk Bureau. 

Mr. RUCKER. But the gentleman knows there have been a 
whole lot of applications caused by deaths and injuries before 
October 6. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Why should we undertake to 
maintain this force at its present size, when the work must 
necessarily grow less? ; 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Until my time expires. 

Mr. MAPES. I have heard it stated that it was the policy 
of the bureau to delay the granting of the applications of 
widows on the theory that they are dying off rapidly, and that 
if the bureau delays the granting of their pensions a year or 
so it will not be necessary to give a great many of them a pen- 
sion at all. What does the gentleman know about that? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I can not believe that there is 
any truth in that sort of a statement. 

Mr. MAPES. I hope there is not. 3 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I certainly hope there is not, and 
my knowledge of the gentleman in charge of the Pension Bureau 
is such as to make me say that I am satisfied that there is no 
justification for that sort of a statement. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I had four cases this last 
year of persons who required the coming of a special examiner 
to examine their cases, and the special examiners came at four 
different times, incurring the expense of coming from Wash- 
ington on four separate trips instead of taking the four cases 
at one time. They were all pending at the same time and could 
all have been examined at one time. They came at four differ- 
ent times, which delayed all of the cases. There has been an 
unwarrantable delay in case after care. I can not see any reason 
at all for it, and there is no excuse for it. I do not know what 
to make of it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I can see no reason for it, either, 
unless it be that there was some difficulty in securing the 
necessary evidence. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Not at all. The evidence 
was easy. I have in my pocket now a case where the evidence 
has all béen supplied, and yet I have seen a letter from the 
Pension Department demanding that the same evidence be fur- 
nished again, and the evidence has been supplied. 

Mr. RUCKER. I am sure there is some mistake about that. 
But I will ask the gentleman from Tennessee to tell us if there 
is any other bureau in the Government treated in this way? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; for there has been no neces- 
sity for this sort of a provision in any other bureau. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. O’'SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I have listened with a great deal of interest to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], speaking so resolutely 
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for economy. I believe that, of all the bureaus of all the 
departments in the Government, the last place where there 
should be any cheese-paring spirit is the Bureau of Pensions, 
because it is so intimately connected with the good and wel- 
fare of American homes. Its action means comfort in old 
- age for worthy pensioners. It means that those who served the 
country in its hour of stress and labor should be treated not 
only courteously and efficiently but promptly. I yield to no 
man in my expression of gratitude to those who did their part 
in the days when men were needed; and whenever a claim is 
presented to the Bureau of Pensions it should receive prompt 
consideration. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] 
says they should have all the help that is necessary. Well, if 
that be so, the gentleman ought to vote for the amendment of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER]. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman pardon me? If the 
amendment which is now pending be adopted, it will not add 
a single man to the roll who is not now provided for. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. It merely keeps in office those who are 
there, and who, in my opinion, are insufficient to do the work. 

Mr. LANGLEY, And it gives a chance for the promotion of 
worthy employees. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. The gentleman quotes ihe chief clerk 
of the Bureau of Pensions. I am going to quote the deputy 
commissioner, Mr. Tieman. I presume the deputy commissioner 
is rated a little higher than the chief clerk. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman pardon me for just one 
moment in that connection, to say one word that is personal? 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Certainly. 

Mr. RUCKER. The Deputy Commissioner of Pensions of the 
United States, Mr. Tieman, came to Washington as my private 
secretary. He was with me, my confidential man, for 15 years. 
He got the place he has to-day on the recommendation of a 
large number of the membership of this House, by reason of 
his faithfulness, his fidelity, and his knowledge of pension mat- 
ters. There is no better man in the employ of the Government 
to-day than the Deputy Commissioner of Pensions. [Applause.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. That is right. 


Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. I look upon tlie postponement of a peti- 


tion by a veteran or a widow or dependent children as the re- 
finement of cruelty by this Government. [Applause] I can 
readily understand that old men and old women may be passing 
away in poverty, in sorrow, in tears, simply by virtue of the 
fact that the Government of the United States is lax in its 
prosecution of their petition. Cite to me anything more dia- 
bolical than the postponement of a worthy petition by a veteran 
of the Civil War. 

Mr. LOBECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY.. I Will. . 

Mr. LOBECK. Are not the most of these petitioners women? 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Yes. 

Mr. LOBECK. And the postponement in their case is more 
severe than it would be if it was in the case of a man? 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Absolutely so. This House has done 
something for the women in generously voting them suffrage, 
but they are saying to these old widows, “ We will consider your 
petition months from now.” I am going to read a letter from 
the deputy commissioner to me, and it happens, by the way, that 
it is dated January 10, 1918, the same date as the letter 
read by the gentleman from Tennessee from the chief clerk, It 
is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU ov Pensions, 
Washington, January 10, 1918. 
Hcn. Grondx F. O'Suaunrssy, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mn. O’SHAUNESSY: 5 8 made in your letter 
of the Sth instant in regard to delays in this bureau “in answering 
letters and settling claims,“ you are advised, in addition to the informa- 
tion contained in the attached report of the chief clerk of the bureau 
at the end of the last calendar year, that of the 60,000 active pending 
claims it. Is estimated that 20,000 are widows’ claims, under the act 
of September 8, 1916 (the Ashbrook Jaw), in which completing evi- 
dence has filed. 

It has been the practice to consider these claims in the order in which 
the_evidence was filed, and claims in which evidence was received up 
to June i9, 1917, are now being handled in their regular turn. First 
calis for evidence are being made in claims received up to November 2. 

Indian-war claims (act of Mar. 4, 1917) are about 60 days in 
arrears of reports from official sources in regard to the fact of service 
and length of same. 

Other classes of claims are either practically current or within 60 
days of being to. 

Of the onmber of pieces of mail received during the last calendar 
year 67,000 were congressional letters. Except when they related to 
claims in certain stages of adjudication, replies to these letters are 
current in a majority of the divisions of the bureau. In those divi- 
sions where correspondence is heaviest replies are sometimes delayed 
from 10 days to 3 weeks. ‘Che delay in answering miscellaneous corre- 
spondence is much longer, often from 3 to 6 months, 
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In this connection I will say that 915 persona are employed in the 
bureau in the performance of clerical duties, and the average age of 
these employees is 57 years. 1 beg to say, further, that the difficulties 
under which the bureau is laboring could be entirely removed if the 
25 per cent limitation clause inserted in the appropriation act, and 
which relates to the Pension Bureau alone, were eliminated. | This 
would permit the appointment of such clerical telp as is needed to xey 
the work more nearly current and to obyiate those conditions whic 

result from a restriction preventing the most effective adjustment of 
the force employed in the bureau to the labors to be performed in 
administering persion laws now in existence or which may hereafter 


be enacted. 
Very truly, yours, E. C. Trem an, 
Deputy Commissioner. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. In view of that statement of ihe 
Assistant Pension Commissioner, will the gentleman tell the 
committee why they have not filled the vacancies of the $1,800 
clerk and the $1,600 clerk, which haye existed down there for 
several months? - 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. It has been answered by some gentie- 
men on this side, that the work of these men is of a special 
character, and may be men in another division or another class 
which they have not the power to fill. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They are all clerks in that class. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. I do not care whether they are spe- 
cially trained or not. What I am here advocating is a decent 
treatment of the Pension Bureau and of the people that have 
to do business with the Pension Bureau. 

It ill becomes the Congress of the United States to take such 
a position as is attempted to be taken by the chairman of the 
committee in this bill. [Applause.] Let me say that my com- 
plaint was not based on pique, it was based on delay. I am 
not one of those fractious individuals that takes umbrage at the 
slightest delay. There must have been some continuing reason 
for my interrogation of the bureau. While I recognize the 
splendid work they are doing I would strengthen their liands 
by retaining the force which in my opinion is not sufficient to do 
the work. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman let me interrupt in to 
ask a question of the chairman of the committee at this point? 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Certainly. 

Mr. RUCKER. At the time of the hearings, I will ask the 
gentleman from Tennessee if there was not very much discus- 
sion between the subcommittee and the Deputy Commissioner 
of Pensions that was not put in the hearings? x 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There may have been some dis- 
cussions. 

Mr. RUCKER. In that conversation did not Mr. Tieman 
make it plain as possible that what he needed was to cut the 
shackles that bound him by taking out this 25 per cent limita- 
tion? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Island has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I would like to see 
if we can not get some limitation on this debate. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes 
more. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I want to see if we caw not get some 
limitation on this debate. I am a little embarrassed in asking 
it, because I consumed so much of the time myself. I ani not 
going to object to the extension of the time of the gentlonum 
from Rhode Island, but I am going to see if we can not agree 
on a certain length of time. I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on the pending paragraph and amendments thereto be 
clesed in 30 minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Reserving the right to object, I believe if the 
gentleman will modify his request a little there will be no ob- 
jection to it. The gentleman says “on the paragraph and ali 
amendments thereto.” 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
great length. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman from Tennessee is so cenial 
that I want to pay my respects to him once more before I quit, 
Let the gentleman confine his request to this amencnient.” 


The time of the gentleman from Ithode 


We have discussed the matter at 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on the paragraph and stuendments 
thereto close in 35 minutes. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 


mous consent that all debate on the parngraph and amendments 
thereto close in 35 minutes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I object. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will make it 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee moitifies 
his request by making it 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. RUCKER. Under certain conditions, I want five minutes. 
Does the gentleman’s request contemplate that? 
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Mr. BYRNS. of Tennessee. The Chair will control that. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentlemun from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous: consent that debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto. shall close in 30 minutes, and the gentleman 
from Tennessee has some understanding as. to who shall occupy 
that time. He will lave to inform the Chair in regard to thut. 

Mr. WALSH, Mr. Chairman, I object to the request. 

Mr. BERNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move that all 
debate on the paragraph and amendments thereto close in 30 
minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the. motion 
by making it 15 minutes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from ‘Tennessee moves 
that all debate en this paragraph and all amendments: therero 
shall conelude at the expiration of 30 minutes, and. the gentle- 
min from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] moves to amend it by making it 
15 minutes. The question is on the-muendment of the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 


The question was taken, and the amendment to the motion 


Was agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the motion of the 


gentleman from Tennessee as amended: 


The question was taken. and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman, I thought I was given 
five minutes under this combination, I would like to conclude 
In an orderly: manner. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the time of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island had expired. 

Mr. O’'SHAUNESSY. 
for two minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. That was not agreed to. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous: consent 
that the gentleman from Rhode Island have 2 minutes outside 
of the 15 minutes agreed upon. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I 
do not feel embarrassed. because I take very little time of the 
House, but I would like to call attention to this salient fact, 
thut we should be guided by the information of the deputy com- 
missioner and not hy that of the chief clerk. We should be 
guided. hy the necessities of these who. do business with the 
Burenu of Pensions, and we should not be taken off our feet 
by this economical plea when we are extending the salaries of 
everybody in the employ of the Government. We have been 
cited to the case of some people down in the burenu who have 
been working there perhaps 50 years and have been receiving 
the munificent salary of $2,000 a year, We are cited to that 
fact In order that we may now be economical. We are given 
in minute detail aud refined percentages, so to speak, the num- 
ber of men who are receiving $1.800 n year, of those who re- 
ceive $1.400 a year, when the cry throughout the land is the 
increased cost of living. and then we, the Congress of the United 
States, say: Do not mind the pensioners, do not mind the vet- 
erans, do nor mind the widows, but keep on reducing the clerical 
force, and thus postpone the day when deserving pensioners: 
obtain s hearing. I am opposed to that policy of delay.” [Ap- 
phiuse, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, it is true that the: 
original veteran pensioner is passing very fast. Not long will 
it be until he is but a memory, There were more than 30.000 
of them who died last year. The State of Indiana contributed 
224,000 original enlistments, There are but 18,000 remaining 
in Indiana of those original enlistments; but it is not. true that 
the pension work is decreasing. The evidence shows. that it is 
increasing, and the evidence and the practical experience of 
those who have to do daily with the Pension Department do not 
conform to the testimony of the chief clerk as submitted to the 
committee, Only this morning I received a letter from an old 
lady, the widow of an ald soldier, who filed her application. for 
a pension in 1916, furnishing all the evidence that was neves- 
sary. She has been waiting patientiy from that day to this for 
some result. I have written three different letters on that one 


I asked unanimous consent to proceed 


_ ease and I have received back a courteous. reply every time after 


some 10 days or three weeks, stating that the ease is under 
consideration, with a view of early determination. I expect 
that is a stereotyped answer that every gentleman: here- re- 
celves from that oflice. If this bill pnsses.as it is now reported. 
43 of these men out as a matter of course. according to the 
statement of the chairman, According to the figures. submitted 
at the hearings more than 100 go out, and 25 per cent of these 
who dle during the current year will not have their places filled, 
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If the business is increasing rather than decreasing there is no 
good, practical sense in this proposition. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yiekl? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I have only five minutes. On the 
other, hand, there is a very great reason why, especially at this 
time, un adequate force should be maintained down. there. The 
gentleman from Lowa [Mr. Goon] states from the hearings that 
their business is current, It depends on what you: call current. 
If these pension claims, where the evidence is submitted, where 
there is no question about the proof, remain there unexamined 
and undetermined for 18 months or two years, then L do not 
like their idea of currency. The time has come with reference 
to the pensioner, with reference to the widow of the survivor 
of the war, when her pension chiw in no. instance, except in rare 
cases, should be peuding to exceed six months. If there is not 
sufficient force to make an exumination in that time there 
should be. 

l wish to say in passing that if there ever was a time in the 
history of the world when we should reaffirm the promise that 
was made during the period from sixty-one to sixty-four, that 
the survivor of the war and his dependents would be the wards 
of this Nation and receive its constant care and attention, now 
is that time. We are asking others to do what they did. We 
should show by our example here that we are-true to the prem- 
ises then made, and if. forsooth, they are passing so rapidly 
to the beyo.d, then we should show that we will be true not 
only to the last one of them but to their dependents as well. 
I want to say thut If conditions were nuw as they were during 
the first quarter of a century after the close of the Civil War, 
when the old soldier dominated this, Congress and the legisla- 
tion of the country, more regard. would be paid to him. Now 
that he is going and has left a dependent widow or child, the 
duty is none the less incumbent upon those who are filling the 
place now on behalf of those who bared their breast thut this 
Nation might survive, and that we might stand as a beacon light 
for democracy in the world; so that I say that new of all times 
we should not lay u hand upon this last refuge of the old soldier, 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, I agree with the gentiemun from 
Indiana [Mr. Woop] that we ought to give to this department 
every clerk assential to transact the business of the Pension 
Office with the greatest dispatch. but I want to say to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana and to the members of this committee 
that that is just what the committee in reporting this bill has 
done. The Ashbrook bill threw on the Pension Office a great 
many new claims, and yet during the year, according to the 
letter of the chief clerk of that office, with almost a hundred 
vacancies in the force by reason of military enlistments, and 
so forth, the commissioner passed upon 165 of those claims under 
the Ashbrook Act in addition to the regular business. The ns- 
sistant commissioner testified that by the Ist of June next the 
work of the oftice will be current. Let me ask the geutleman 
from Indiana this question: If there is such great need for 
clerks down there, why is it that from the commissioner's 
office there has been detailed all of the year 16 clerks te other 
departments of the Interior. why is it—— 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana rose, 

Mr. GOOD. Tenn not yield. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Then why does the gentleman ask 
the question if he does net want an answer? 

Mr. GOOD. Why is it that some of these clerks have heen 
detailed since 1912. if there is a dearth of clerks in that office? 
Mr. Chairman, this House will find a greater problem confront- 
ing it if it adopts this amendment. The Pension Office is dis- 
appearing. The Pension Office to-day does not pass on a single 
claim of any of the men now serving in the Army and the Navy. 
Those claims go to the Burenu of War-Risk Insurance. One 
thousand persons, in round numbers. are employed in that office, 
and the problem is, how we are going to get rid of that large 
force after all of the work of the Pension Office has disappeared: 

The committee took this matter inte: consideration when it 
originated this legislation several years. ago. This legislation 
will not result in postponing for a single moment the consid- 
eraton of a single chiim. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I regret I can: not. 

Mr. RUCKER. It did net have in view the establishment of 
the War-Risk Bureau five years ago, did it? 

Mr. GOOD. Noe. Every claim that comes before the com- 
missioner must go through a certain course of investigation. 
It must be sent in many enses out into the field, and the field 
investigators. must investigate the facts that the eommissioner 
desires. investigated, and when those reports. come buck. then 
if there is a discrepancy in the report that discrepancy must 
be reconciled, and it is that investigution that takes the time. 
The trouble is with the red tape in the office and not in an 
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insufficient number of clerks. Why, if we even adopt this 
amendment, it does not affect the field force. It affects only 
the clerks here in the office, and if you have not sufficient clerks 
to do the work then why does the commissioner permit the 
details, some of whom haye been detailed from 1912 down to 
the present time? Mr. Chairman, I have in my district an old 
soldiers’ home. I have a great deal of correspondence: with 
this department. I would not knowingly do a thing here to-day 
or in the Committee on Appropriations or anywhere that would 
postpone for a single minute the consideration of the claims 
of a soldier or the widow of a soldier. These claimants are 
getting old, and I sympathize with every effort to aid the 
Government to pass upon their claims with utmost dispatch. 
I have their interests in mind when I say this, but I have also 
in mind the interests of thousands of persons employed in the 
Pension Office—a disappearing office—and sooner or later you 
will be called upon to enact a law which practically eliminates 
a great many of those old and faithful employees, and there 
is hardly a man on the floor of this House to-day who would 
want to vote for that kind of a measure. 

Mr. RUCKER. Is that the reason the gentleman wants to 
get rid of these employees a few at a time rather than all at 
once? 

Mr. GOOD. We want to provide that no new ones be ap- 
pointed, that the old ones remain there doing the work, and 
there are enough of them to do it promptly, for when this 
money will be available, according to Mr. Tieman's testimony, 
the work then will be current, notwithstanding the fact that 
he had in his office almost 100 persons less than were appro- 
priated for, and he had in his office about 50 less than he will 
have during the year 1918, if this appropriation is used. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I yield. 

Mr. RUCKER. If this amendment is adopted it will not add 
one single clerk you have not provided for? 

Mr. GOOD. If it would not, the gentleman’s argument falls 
to the ground. Then what is the gentleman complaining about? 

Mr. RUCKER. I would strike out this limitation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, if the members of this com- 
mittee had the facts before it as the subcommittee had them 
presented by the officers of the Pension Bureau, in my opinion 
there would be no question whatsoever but what they would 
approve and ratify the action of the committee. No one on 
the committee desires to do aught that will cripple the Pension 
Bureau, but the committee recoghized that the additional work 
imposed upon the bureau was because of the passage of the 
Ashbrook law in September, 1917. Under that law 175,000 ap- 
plications for increases were presented, of which at the present 
time 165,000 have been of. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can not yield in five minutes. Under the 
two other provisions of that law relating to the granting of in- 
creases to widows who had remarried and a pensionable status 
to those who married after June 27, 1890, the commissioner 
himself says on page 567 of the hearings that all the work under 
the Ashbrook law will be current on June 1 of this year. 
Now, there is no additional legislation pending that will impose 
additional work upon that bureau except an increase of pen- 
sions of soldiers, and yet we see that the existing clerical force 
have been able to keep up with their work to the extent of 
165,000 out of 175,000 applications for increased pensions to 
widows. But more. The deputy commissioner says that at 
the time of the hearing in the latter part of last year there were 
29 vacancies existing in the respective grades above $1,000 
where he could have appointed five clerks, four of class 4, four of 
class 3, seven of class 2, and five of class 1. As he did not avail 
himself of the opportunity under the existing provision to ap- 
point these additional clerks, that was proof positive to the 
committee that his present force was ample to meet, during the 
next fiscal year, the present needs, and more than ample to 
meet the needs of applications under the Ashbrook law which 
have been presented that will be passed upon and be made cur- 
rent on June 1 of this year. Since we passed this same pro- 
vision last year we have passed the war-risk insurance law, 
which takes away all cases of pensions arising after the passage 
of that law. Now, what work will the Pension Bureau have to 
consider beginning with the next fiscal year 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not as much new pension work as in the 
past and very little under the Ashbrook law—I can not yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. The gentleman asks the question. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can not yield. I did not ask the gentle- 
man; he is only pestering me. In the Pension Bureau at the 
present time there are 172 between the ages of 70 and 80 years, 


We realize there are many chances that these men, occupying 
these high-salaried places, will drop out continually by reason 
of death. We do not remove anyone, but we say under this 
provision the Pension Bureau shall not have the privilege of 
promoting those clerks in the lower grades into these vacancies 
which are occurring, say, in the $1,600 and $1,800 grades, and 
we say they shall only appoint one in case of every, four 
vacancies, This provision has been in the bill for the last three 
years. It worked no ill, even with the additional work imposed 
by the Ashbrook pension law, notwithstanding that the work 
under that law was great. I say with all frankness that the 
clerks we provide here, schedule for schedule, in the commis- 
sioner’s office on July 1, 1918, will be ample to meet all the con- 
ditions. As set forth by the gentleman from Iowa, for several 
years there have been 17 detailed from this office into the re- 
spective bureaus of the Department of the Interior, and the 
Commissioner of Pensions, at any time he wanted those $1,200, 
$1,400, $1,600, and $1,800 clerks detailed to those various offices, 
could command their services or direct their return. 

The whole testimony shows that the Pension Bureau has a; 
much of a clerical force as is needed. The question for the 
committee to determine is whether you are going to accept the 
judgment of the subcommittee, that spent days and weeks and 
months in the preparation of this detailed bill, or are going to 
follow the suggestions of Members who have only a superficial 
knowledge of the conditions. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 29, noes 42. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and Mr. Byrrns of Tennessee and Mr. 
Rucker took their places as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
34, noes 41. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr, 
Rucker] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out all of 
line 17, on page 105, and insert, at the end of line 16, “$1,600 
or less than that sum.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Missouri. 

155 Clerk read as follows: 

mendment offered by Mr. Rucker: Page 105, line 17, strike — — 
Ss 42. 250 or above that sum“ and insert, at the end of line 16, “ $1,600 
or coe than that su of’ this paragraph shall hot apply to any salary of 
$1,000 oF leas than that sum. ed 7 5 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I call for a vote. 

Mr. RUCKER. Hold on! 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I make the point that debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments thereto has been closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. : 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, there are not enough inde- 
pendent men here voting, and I make the point there is no 
quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri makes the 
point there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.j Ninety-five gentlemen are present, not a quorum. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RUCKER. I am not sure that it is a proper question, 
but I would like to know who is running this bill, this side of 
the House or that side? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee.. This is a nonpartisan bill, I will 
say to the gentleman. 
oe RUCKER. The gentleman does become nonpartisan at 

mes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee that the committee do now rise. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. GARNER and Mr. STAFFORD requested tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and Mr. Rucker and Mr. BYRNS of 
Tennessee took their places as tellers, 
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The committee divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 8, 
noes 91. e À 

So the committee refused to rise, 

The CHAIRMAN. A quorum is present. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. 
RUCKER]. 2 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For per diem at not exceeding $4 in iieu of subsistence for persons 
employed in the Bureau of Pensions, detalled for the purpose of making 
special investigations pertaining to said bureau and for actual and 
other necessary expenses, including telegrams, 890.000. 

Mr. OSHAUNESST. Mr: Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. COX, bir. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox], 
a member of the committee, is recognized. 

Mr. COX, L offer an nmendment to strike out the figure “ 4“ 
and insert the figure 3.“ 

The C RMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last, word. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I do this for 
the purpose of culling the attention of the members of the 
committee to n very important matter, in my judgment. This 
morning I received the following telegram, dated Sterling, III., 
March 12. 1918: à 


Congressman Jonx C. MCKENZIE, 
Washington: 


Can you secure me point of enlistment of Walter E. Moore, reported 
among wounded in yesterday's casualty list. 

(Signed) A. J. PLATT, Mayor. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we are all aware of the fact that the 
War Department has issued an order that in reporting all sol- 
diers killed and wounded In France the name of the soldier 
alone shall be given to the public. We are told that Gen. 
Pershing requested this to be done, and that he did so upon the 
request of the French Government. When the order was issued 
I felt, as I believe every Member of this House felt, that it 
was a mistake, nud that instend of doing the thing they ex- 
pected it to do, it would only aggravate the matter. And this is 
the first evidence from my district, and it is evidence which will 
be coming from every district in the United States in a few 
days. unless that order is changed. 

In my judgment it is not necessary in publishing such lists 
to give all the details, but it would do no harm to‘say, for 
example, that Walter E. Moore, of Sterling, III. was wounded 
on a certain date, and not give the regiment or the company, or 
even the (division to which he belonged. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. x 

Mr. RUSSELL. I will ask the gentleman if he does not 
believe it would be better not to give the name at all unless 
they are going to give us the address? 

Mr. McKENZIE. ` Yes; I do; and for this reason: On investi- 
gation I have found that this man Moore did not live in 
Sterling. III. Yet his father and mother, when seeing that name 
published in the local papers or in the Chicago papers, imme- 
diately thought pérhaps it was their son. Upon investigation 
I found that the man enlisted in Montana. The effect of the 
present regulation will be that. if there are 160 Smiths in the 
Army in France and one Smith should be wounded, the mother 
of every soldier by the name of Smith in France will not rest 
until she has word as to whether or not it is her son. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
one of those, ns I believe every Member here is, who is in favor 
of doing everything that will help our Government to win this 
war, ond T would oppose anything that would give the great 
German Army any information that might aid in taking any 
advantage of our boys. But when an American boy lays down 
his life in France, or is even wounded there in upholding the 
colors of our country, I can see no harm in letting the people 
of this country know from what locality, at least, that boy 
enme: and T hope that, in the wisdom of the War Department, 
that they will see the propriety of changing this order, which, 
to my mind. is uncalled for and unnecessary. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE Can the gentleman say whether any informa- 
tion was furnished to onr War Department giving the reasons 
in support of suen an order? Can anybody give any sensible 
renson for it? 

Mr. McKENZIE. None; except that they are anxious to 
keep the Germans from knowing that the American boys are in 
front of them. But they will find that out. 8 
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Mr. LITTLE. That objection would be obviated it we would 
take them away from there. That would be as good a way as 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? F 

Mr. McKENZIE, Yes. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not mean to defend the 
practice, because I do not yet know enough of the reason for 
it; but I understand that it is the policy of the department to 
advise the relatives, or whoever the soldier may have given as 
his next friend. or next of kin, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinols 
has expired ; 

Mr. McKENZIE. May I have one minute more? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Mr. Chairman, I ask that th 
gentleman may have two minutes more. t 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The department advises those 
who are given by the soldier as his next friends. That is to 
say, in the case of the soldier to whom the gentleman refers, 
his friends in Montana were advised? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. So that the parents of that 
boy. if they understand it, might feel perfectly safe unless they 
recelve advice from the department itself; that is, if they 
understood it. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. But the unfortunate part of this 
order is that here is a mother, perhaps, in Sterling, III., who 
thinks this is her son. She will not be advised, while the 
mother in Montana will be, and rightfully. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And the mother in Tlinois, if 
she understood the policy of the War Department, would feel 
perfectly safe, because she would know if it were her boy she 
would be informed, because the department has stated that the 
parents of soldiers would be advised. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I know that the War Department is doing 
what it believes to be the best in this matter, but I do not be- 
lieve that even the War Department of our country can make 
no mistake. and I believe this is a mistake. 

Mr. LITTLE. What difference would it make to the Ger- 
mans to know whether the boy came from Austin, Tex., or 
Topeka, Kans.? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I ean not see what difference it would 
make to the Kaiser of Germany, or to Ven Hindenberg. or 
Ludendorff, or any great German general to know that John 
Smith. of Elizabeth, III., for example. wus killed in front of 
their lines if the regiment was not named. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. Do you imagine that the French Government, 
after three years’ experience, would have made an idle request 
of this Government? Of course. all of us ascribe a patriotic 
motive to the gentleman who makes this motion; but do you 
suppose the French Government, after three years of actual 
experience. would have presented an idle request to this Gov- 
ernment, not backed by a good reason? 

Mr. McKENZIE. No; I do not. I impute no bad motive to 
the French Government, but I will say to my friend that in 
cutting off or denying the right to publish the number of the 
regiment or the division, that. in my judgment, is a wise mili- 
tary regulation; but I ean not for my life see, when the name 
of a man is published as having come from a certain place, giv- 
ing no connection whatever with the military organization, why 
it would affect in any way the safety of the other Americans in 
France. On the other hand, it would do away with this uncer- 
tainty that is bound to sweep over this land of ours if this order 
continues. 

Mr. GLASS. As the gentleman from Tennessee has indi- 
cated, there ought not to be any uncertainty if the people will 
just understand that the nearest of kin.or nearest in friendship 
will always be first apprised of any casualty by the War De- 
partment. Then nobody else ought to have any apprehension in 
the matter. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Hlinols 
has again expired. 

Mr. GILLETT. I ask that the gentleman may have five min- 
utes more, 

The CHAIRMAN, 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLETT. Does not the gentleman think it possible that 
a mother, seeing only the name of her son in the paper, might 


Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
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suspect that the War Department has failed to notify her, or 
that the notification had not reached her? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. That would be a very distressing circum- 
stance. While I do not fully understand the situation myself, 
I can not conceive that the French Government, after three 
years of war, would make a request of this sort if there was 
not something of vital importance behind it. My own view is 
that there has been too much publicity about these matters. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I may say to the gentleman that I feel this 
way in regard to this matter, so far as the French Government is 
concerned. I can not help but feel that there must be some- 
where along the line a mistake in properly deciphering the 
cablegrams giving these orders, because I can not understand 
how the French Government could raise this question. 

Mr. GILLETT. Is the gentleman certain that the French 
r did request the action taken by our War Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. GLASS. No; I am not certain that the French Govern- 
ment did request the action taken by the War Department, ex- 
cept it has been specifically stated in the newspapers that the 
order was issued in pursuance to the request of the French 
Government, based on the supposition that these publications 
would furnish valuable information to the enemy, and that the 
request was concurred in by the English Government. Whether 
that is true or not I am not prepared to state. 

Mr. MADDEN, There is one thing you can not change, n 
mother’s hope or fear for her boy, and there ought not to be 
anything done to make it more difficult for her to bear the 
burden of sending her boy to the front than is necessary, 

Mr. GLASS. Well, some of us have as much affection for our 
boys as others have, and if the boy is killed those who are most 
concerned are his parents, and if the parents are notified that 
ought to be sufficient. This thing of thinking that the public 
should be informed of everything that is done is a mistake, and 
I say that although I am a newspaper man myself. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentleman 
I simply want to say that some of us have not the good fortune 
to have boys in this Army, but I think every man in the House 
feels the same way about it, and I am sure he does, that not- 
withstanding the fact that we may not have sons of our own 
there we are interested in every boy that we know from our 
communities. 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, I think so, too. 

Mr. McKENZIB. And when we see the familiar name of a 
man in the tist of casualties we would like to know whether 
he is from our community or not. [Applause.] 

Mr. GLASS. I will say to my friend that I intended 3 
personal in my observation. I am just insisting on my view 
that the French Government, if it did make this request, must 
have had some very good reason for it or it would not have 
made it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. The British Government to-day 
publishes in the London Times daily a list of casualties. You 
can find the paper in the Library. If they have discontinued 
the practice it has been within the last month or so. They pub- 
lish a casualty list, giving the command of the man who is 
killed or wounded. You will find long lists published each day. 
The French Government has never published any casualty list 
at any time. It has been the fixed policy of the French Govern- 
ment not to do that. But how much more dangerous is it for 
us to publish these lists than it is for the British Government 
to do so? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will say right in that connection that so 
far as I am personally concerned I have no ill feeling in this 
matter, but I simply call the attention of the committee to the 
fact that in my judgment it would be infinitely better not to 
publish the lists at all than to publish them as they are now 
published. 

Mr. GLASS. I do not ascribe any captious motive to my 
friend in bringing this to the attention of the House. Respond- 
ing to the interruption just now, I apprehend that the reason 
why there is no objection to the publication of the lists that 
we see in the English newspapers is the fact that it is as well 
known to the German Army as it is to the English Army itself 
precisely what part of the front the English troops occupy. 
There may be good reasons for not wanting the Germans to 
know just what particular part of the front the American Army 
occupy at this time. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes, 

Mr. ROBBINS. Is it not the practice also to publish the 
names in the Canadian newspapers? I have seen in Canadian 
newspapers lists of names, giving the company, regiment, and 
division to which a man belongs. 


Mr. McKENZIE. I can not say as to that. I do not know. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Further, in answer to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass], the gentleman seems to think there ix 
great objection to publishing the names of American soldiers, 
on the ground that it is not known that the Americans are over 
there. Is it not known that Americans have been captured, and 


that they have been in the front trenches for some time? Of 
course the Germans know that they are there. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I rise in oppo- 
sition to the pro forma amendment just to say this: All the 
statements that I have seen in the press in connection with this 
order of the War Department to which the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. McKenzre] has just addressed himself have been 
more or less critical, and it has seemed to me that perhaps the 
press has inadvertently failed to carry to the next of kin of 
soldiers information that it could very properly carry, and in 
the carrying of which it would render great service. That is, 
that it is the policy of the War Department, under this kind 
of an order, as it was before, immediately upon receipt of in- 
formation of a casualty to advise the next of kin of the soldier 
of that fact. If this could be clearly understood—and if this 
order is to continue it ought to be understood in the country— 
then the parents and the next of kin of soldiers of the same 
name would not be alarmed if they did not receive advices. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, they would. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Because, if they understood 
perfectly that they would be advised by the department, I do 
not think there would be any occasion for alarm. 

Mr. MADDEN. You never could make a mother understand 
it though. 

Mr. WASON. Can the gentleman inform the House how 
soon after the information reaches the War Department means 
are taken to inform the interested relatives? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not know, except that I 
had this experience: There were two young men from my dis- 
trict on the Tuscania. One of them was saved and one of them 
was lost. I myself made inquiries as to both of them before 
definite information was received by the department. It had 
been promised that I would be advised. About 3 o'clock on a 
Sunday morning I called the department by telephone, and I 
learned that they had received definite information as to the 
young man who was saved. They had finished deciphering a 
eablegram at 1.30 a. m., and had sent out a telegram to the 
father of the survivor at 1.45 a. m. That was one experience, 
As to. the case of the one who was lost I do not know how long 
it was before they had definite information. Of course, I do 
not know how long it takes to get the telegrams out, but that 
has been one case in my experience. 

Mr. WASON. Does the gentleman understand that the de- 
pertinent communicates with the relatives of the soldiers by 
wire? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. By wire in all instances where 
it is possible to send a wire. They have the telegraphic address 
and the mail address of the next of kin, as I understand. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I move to amend the pro forma amend- 
ment by striking out two words. 

ue CHAIRMAN. The gentleman moves to strike out two 
words. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I just want to make this suggestion, Mr. 
Chairman. This is a matter in which everybody is deeply con- 
cerned, of course, and the mothers of the country are anxious 
and will continue to be so. Here is the situation: We have se- 
lected to take charge of our armies in France men in whom we 
have absolute confidence. I think everybody has confidence in 
Gen. Pershing as a military man and also confidence in those 
who serve under him. The news comes and is published in the 
paper that certain named men have been killed or wounded. 
Just as soon as possible thereafter the department notifies the 
next of kin, the parents of the boy, that their boy is killed or 
wounded. The other mothers in the country are, of course, ex- 
tremely anxious. Now, here is the question: If their sons have 
not been killed or injured the day of their anxiety and sorrow 
will soon end; but it is the deliberate judgment of the men who 
have charge of our armies on the field that it would be to the 
best interest of the boys who are not injured if this information 
were not published. So they say to the mothers, “ While you 
may undergo a few hours or a few days of unnecessary anxiety, 
feeling that this may be your boy, it is better that you do that, 
because by giving out this information it may give such an ad- 
vantage of the enemy as may result in injury and perhnps 
death to your boy.” 

Now, who is the best judge of that? I think there can be no 
two sides to that question. The men in France who are charged 
with this great responsibility—I do not know whether this is 
the advice of the French Government or the English Government, 
but I understand from the press that it is and that Gen. Pershing 
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himself agrees to it. If that be true, is it not better for all of 
us that we suffer these few days of great anxiety than to have a 
policy adopted which may result in the death of many more 
boys? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I will. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I would like to ask the gentleman if he does 
not believe that it would be just as well to say that 20 Americans, 
or 50 Americans, were killed on the 14th of March or the 15th 
of March, and just give the number without the names? Would 
it not be just as valuable to the public as to publish a string of 
names, and would it not be advisable to leave the names out 
entirely? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I confess that to my unin- 
formed judgment on the subject that would answer every pur- 
pose. But the general in charge of the Army over there says 
that it is all right to publish this other information. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, this is a very instructive and 
illuminating discussion, and I think it deserves a better audience. 
I make the point that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Missouri makes the 
point that no quorum is present. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.| Eighty Members present, not a quorum. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed as tellers Mr. 
Bygns of Tennessee and Mr. Rucker. 

Ihe committee divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were 7 ayes and 84 noes. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is not a quorum present, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the roll, and the following Mem- 
bers failed to answer to thelr names: 


Anthony Fairchild, B. L. 


Austin Fairchild, G. W. LaGuardia Rodenberg 
Barkley Fess Lee, Ga. Rowe 
Black Flynn Lenroot Rowland 
Caldwell Fordney Lesher Sanford 
Compe Kans. Foss Littl page Scott, Pa. 
Campbell, Pa. Freeman Lufkin Seully 
Cantrill Fuller, Mass, McClintic Sears 
Capstick Gallivan McCormick Siegel 
Carew Garland McCulloch Small 
Carter, Mass. Garrett, Tex. McFadden Snyder - 
Clark, Fla. Goodall McKeown Steenerson 
Clark, Pa. Gould McKinley Stephens. Nebr. 
Coady Graham, Pa. McLemore Stevenson 
8 Ohio Greene, Vt. Magee Sullivan 
r, Wis. Hamill Maher Switzer 

Copley’ Hamilton, N.Y. Mann Tague 
Costello Haugen Mason Talbott 

go Hayes Meeker Templeton 

Heaton Miller, Minn. Treadway 
Currie, Mich. Heintz Miller, Wash, Van Dyke 
rry. Cal. Holland orin are 

Davidson Hollingsworth Mott Venable 
Dies Hood eely Walker 
Dooling Husted Nolan Watson, Va. 
Doremus James Parker, N. Y White, Ohto 
Doughton Jobnson, 8. Dak. Peters Wilson. III. 
Drane Jones, Va. Phelan Wilson. La. 
Drukker Kabn Platt Winslow 
Dunn Kehoe Porter Woodyard 
Ea Kelley, Mich. Price Zihlman 
Eagle A 33 R. I. oe aie 
Edmonds ey, 0 ainey 
Esch Kraus Riordan 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Saunpers of Virginia, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee having had under consideration the bill H. R. 
10358 and finding itself without a quorum, under the rule had 
caused the roll to be called, and 295 Members answered to their 
names, a quorum, and he presented a list of the absentees to the 
House. 

The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the point of order was made the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Huxpureys] had the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

zœ Clerk read as follows: 

Page 105, line 22, strike out the figures “ 890,000 and insert in lieu 
thereof “ $120,000." 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, a short time ago the committee saw fit to retain in 
the bill the provision for limiting the number of employees in 
the Bureau of Pensions, and to say that in vacancies occurring 
but 25 per cent should be appointed to fill the places vacated. 


The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER] offered an amend- 
ment to do away with that practice and to continue in the 
Bureau of Pensions a sufficient force to deal with the work done 
there. It was my privilege to read a letter at that time from 
the Bureau of Pensions, signed by the deputy commissioner, 
in which he very clearly set forth that one of the reasons why 
the work of the burean was behind was on account of this sys- 
tem or practice that had been incorporated into law by the 
House three or four years ago. That is past history. however. 
I happen to be speaking just now to a greater number of men 
than were present in the Chamber a little while ago, and I am 
dealing with a related proposition. My amendment now is to 
increase the appropriation for the field force from $90,000 to 
$120,000, and I calculate that the increase of $30,000 will pro- 
vide about 20 extra men in the field. With that force we will do 
away with the revolting spectacle of worthy pensioners, both 
men and women, seeking what is theirs by right and frequently 
dying before relief is given to them by the Pension Bureau. 
There is no question about it that men and women frequently 
die before these investigating men, who are charged with 
many and various duties, get around to their cases; and so we 
have the spectacle of the United States Government enacting 
a law asking people to submit their claims to the Pension 
Bureau in time, being told either directly or indirectly through 
their Congressmen, “ Your case has been referred to a special 
investigator, and when he gets time your case will be taken up.” 
Generally speaking, these people are very old; they are prac- 
tically verging on the grave, waiting for the final summons, 
and in many instances, as I have said, by the time the investi- 
gator gets around there is crêpe handing on the door. It 


-amounts to this, that we want to put into the field a sufficient 


humber of men so that there will not elapse, as there did elapse 
in a case in which I was personally interested not very long 
ago, one full year before the matter was disposed of. It is 
not the fault of the Bureau of Pensions; it is no fault of the 
Pension Commissioner; it is no fault of the force there. It is 
the fault of the picayune policy of Congress. I wish to protest 
against that picayune policy. These veterans may not have 
the same potential power now; they do not have so many 
votes perhaps, but their cause is just as sacred as ever [ap- 
plause], and they are just as worthy of pensions as ever, and 
we should embrace this opportunity of providing a sufficient 
number of men to go out and do their work, not alone effi- 
ciently but promptly, in behalf of worthy men and women, 
[Applause.] 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment sub- 
mitted by the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. O’SHaunEssy] 
will be adopted. Undoubtedly the work of the Pension Bureau 
is in arrears. The whole issue is whether responsibility should 
be placed upon the officials of the Pension Bureau or upon the 
Members of this House for failure to provide sufficient funds, 
I take it from the statement made by the gentleman from 
Rhode Island that the responsibility rests with the committee 
and with Congress. If that be true, then there is no question 
but that we should do something to relieve the situation. The 
gentleman from Rhode Island cites a case in his district where 
more than a year elapsed between the filing of the claim and 
the granting of the pension. I have had a great number of 
cases in my district where more than a year elapsed before the 
eases of widows of Civil War veterans could be adjudicated. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the ,entleman yleld? 

Mr, KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman understand the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Rhode Island to permit the employ- 
ing of extra help down there? 

Mr. KEATING. I understood his amendment is to increase 
the force in the field. 

Mr. WALSH. It does not increase the force in the field; it 
simply increases the amount of per diem for subsistence. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Iam glad to hear the gentleman express the 
views he has expressed, but I feel that I should say to him that 
the Committee on Appropriations determined that the Pension 
Office shall not have an adequate force. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to reflect 
upon the Committee on Appropriations, and I hesitate to be- 
lieve that the committee would deprive the Pension Office of a 
sufficient force. But on this point there can Be no doubt—the 
Pension Bureau is months and almost years behind its work. I 
can secure from the files of my office many, many letters from 
widows who filed their claims more than a year ago, and those 
claims have not been adjudicated. Many of these women are 
well known in the communities where they live, and there is no 
question about their right to a pension. I contend that these 
claims should be taken up and disposed of speedily, 
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Mr. SANFORD: Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. SANFORD. Does the gentleman think the Pension Bu- 
renu ought to consider a widow's claim out of its order because 
of the faet that it has an inquiry from a Member of Congress 
respecting it? 

Mr. KEATING. I hope the Pension Bureau will give some 
consideration to inquiries from Members: of Congress. I have 
written some myself. 

Mr. SANFORD. Will the gentleman kindly answer my par- 
ticular’ question? We had here this morning a statement that 
there were some 60.000 letters received from Congressmen dur- 
ing the last year. It occurs to me that that alone would disrupt 
the Pension Bureau. Does the gentleman think that the Pen- 
sion Bureau ought to consider a widow’s claim out of its order 
because of the fact that a Member of Congress has inquired 
about it? 

Mr. KEATING. No; unless the Member of Congress submits 
some good reason why Ít should do so. I think Members of 
ad should be treated like other citizens of the United 

tates. 

Mr. SANFORD. FE agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. KEATING. I can not believe that the letters written by 
Members of Congress have disrupted the Pension Bureau. and 
I sumbit it is up to the present Committee on Appropriations 
to prove that the present management of the Pension Oftice is 
inefficient or to grant a sufficient force to transact the business 
of that office. Á 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman. yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes, 

Mr. FIELDS. Is it not fair to assume that a large per cent, 
probably one-half, of those 60.000 letters that have gone to the 
bureau are inquiries about undue delays? 

Mr. KEATING. I think that is true to a great extent. It has 
been my own experience. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman, I merely wish to say 
that I was misinformed. I asked the Clerk a little while ago, 
and my hurried reading of the paragraph led me to believe that 
the amendment would be applicable. I find that it is not. It 
merely provides for a per diem, and of course it would involve 
the offering of an amendment to the force in question, Now, 
there is in the bill no specific number of field men mentioned, 
and it would involve a study of the preceding paragraph on page 
104 to work out the number who are available for this work. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the genfleman yield to me there? 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. I do. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I was employed for a good many years in 
that burean and know something about its work. As I under- 
stand it, the gentleman’s amendment proposes to increase the 
allowance for per diem for the field men. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. What I desired to do was to incrense 
the number of men. 

Mr, LANGLEY. Well, the gentleman can accomplish that in 
effec; by the amendment he is proposiug. It would have that 
effect because they could detail, if they had a larger lump sum 
to pay this per diem, a larger number of clerks for the field 
work, and thus expedite it. If that is the purpose of the amend- 
ment it is all right. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. If it can be done, if the appropriation 
of $120,000 instead of $90.000 could be used for increasing the 
number of men upon field work, then I leave my amendment 
stand as it is and allow it to be answered by the chairman of the 
subcomunittee. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. If it does what the gentleman from Kentucky 
suggests, the gentleman from Rhode Island and the gentleman 
from Kentucky would have to wait mòre than 10 days to get 
an answer to their letters if they are going to detail a lot of 
their present clerks on field work, 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. I am willing to wait for answers to 
letters; but E want those people who put in definite, legitimate 
claims 

Mr. WALSH. The gentlemen were eritieizing the bureau for 
not answering letters. 

Mr, O’SHAUNESSY. I did not criticize the bureau; I am 
eriticizing Congress. 

Mr. LANGLEY. No; it was not my intention, either, to 
criticize the bureau. I was merely showing that it is not up 
with its work, and that therefore its force should not be depletea 
now. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman 
from Colorado had been here during the diseussion upen the 
preceding paragraph he would have heard read a letter from 


in number from what.it was a year ago, on account of resigna- 
tions of members of the force going into the military and other 
service. that by putting in better methods and cutting out, as 
he expressed. it, the red tape, the bureau was keeping the regu- 
lar work current. As to this particular amendment the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island has offered, the amendment increases 
this appropriation from $90,000 to $120,000 for per diem in lieu 
of subsistence, for the men in the field who make examinations 
of these pension claims. They have 52 men now detailed for 
that particular purpose. The Pension Bureau has not asked for 
a single increase in. the number now detailed, and if this com- 
mittee undertakes to vote this increased appropriation, you are 
voting for something the Pension Bureau has not asked and 
does not desire. Now, as a matter of fact, the committee raised 
this appropriation from $80,000. to $90.000. It gave them an 
increase of $10,000, and in addition to that allowed an increase 
of the per diem from $3 to $4 per day. So I repeat, gentlemen, 
that certainly in this day and in this time, when we are taxing 
the people as we are and when our Government is being put te 
an expense never before known in its history, we ought not to 
increase this appropriation $30,000 when the Commissioner of 
Pensions himself has not asked us to do it and does not expect 
it. I hope the amendment wili be voted down. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will yield: 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. The gentleman, I presume, will not 
question the correctness of the letter which I read to the com- 
mittee a little while ago, in which the deputy commissioner 
states as follows—— 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yielded to a question. I did 
not yield for an argument. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. This is my question. 
ask the gentleman this question. The 
said this: 

I beg to say, further, that the difficulties under which the bureau is 
laborin be entirel 
Inserted in the appro 
Bureau alene, were el 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That has no application to this 
amendment. ’ 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Let me read: : 

This would permit the appointment of such clerical help as is need 
te keep the work more nearly current and to obviate those conditions 
which result from a restriction preventing the most effective adjust- 
ment of the force employed in the bureau to the labors to be performed 
iw administering pensio: 
be enacted. 

Very truly, yours— 

And. so forth. 

Mr BYRNS of Tennessee. Now, the gentleman asks you to 
increase this appropriation $30,000 in order to further decrease 
that clerical force and send it into the field, when the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions has not asked for it and does not say it is 
neeessary. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield, if I have time. 

Mr. TOWNER. Very reluctantly, evidently. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Oh, not at all; I will gladly 
yield to the gentleman, as I always do, I 

Mr. TOWNER. I notice that the estimate of the depart- 
ment, which the gentleman says was not inereased, is $101.600. 
Upon what ground does the gentleman tell the committee that 
he has increased the appropriation rather than diminished it? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Why, the appropriation for the 
current year is 880.000 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

8 BYRNS of Tennessee. And we have increased it to 
,000. 

Mr. TOWNER. EFE understood the gentleman to say you in- 
creased the estimate—— 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; we never increase estimates, 
I will say to the gentleman. We never allow to a department 
more than is asked, becnuse it has been my observation and 
experience that a department never asks for a less sum than is 
actually needed and very frequently asks for a great deal more. 

Mr. TOWNER. Why does the gentleman and the committee 
reduce the estimates of the department in this case? Ought 
they not to have at least made the amount what was estimated 
for, $101,600, instead of $90,000? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The committee, I will say to the 
gentleman, allowed $10,000 increase, making $90,000: The com- 
mittee felt, not being asked for additional examiners im the 
field, that the bureau could get along and take care of the 
extra increase of per diem with this $10,000. 


Now, I want to 
deputy commissioner 


removed if the 25 per cent limitation clause 
ation act, and with relation to the Pension 


the chief clerk of the Pension Bureau, in which he stated that 
notwithstanding the fact that his force had been depleted 100 
n laws now in existence or which may hereafter 
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The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Rhode Island 
[Mr. O’SHavuneEssy]. : 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr, O'SHAUNESSY. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 20, noes 60. 

the amendment was rejected. 
e CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Patent Office: Commissioner, $5,000; first 
$4,500; assistant commissioner, $3.500; chief clerk 
a ee to act as principal examiners), $3; 7.5 
2,750 each; examiner of classification, $3,600; 5 examiners 
at $3,500 each; 2 examiners of interferences, at $2,700 each ; examiners 


of trade-marks and designs—1 $2,700, first assistant $2,400, 6 as- 


ts at $1,500 each; examiners—45 princi: at $2,700 each, 90 
2,100 each, 


first assistants at $2,400 each, 90 second assistants at 
90 third assistants at $1,800 each, 90 fourth assistants at $1,500 each; 
financial clerk, who shall give bond in such amount as the Secretary 
of the Interior may determine, $2,250; librarian, who shall be qualified 
to act as an assistant examiner, $2,000; 6 chtefs of divisions, at $2,000 
each; 3 assistant chiefs of ai sions, at $1,800 each; private secre- 
tary, to be selected and appointed by the commissioner, $1,800; trans- 
lator of languages, $1,800; clerks—9 of class 4, 9 of class 3. 17 of 
elass 2, 135 of class 1, 91 at $1,000 each; 3 skilled draftsmen, at 

1.200 each; 4 draftsmen, at $1, each; 90 copyists; 40 copyists at 

720 each; 8 messengers (one transferred to building for Interior "De- 
partment offices) ; 83. assistant messengers (two transferred to building 
Yor Interlor Department offices} ; 13 laborers, at $600 each (four trans- 
ferred to building for Interior Department offices) ; 45 examiners’ aids, 
at $600 each; 24 copy pullers, at $480 each, who shall be selected with- 
out regard to apportionment; in all, $1,416,500. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I shall not ask the committee to return to the item on page 
101, which provides for the force of the General Land Office, 
but I shall beg the indulgence of the committee to discuss that 
item for a few moments. I was unavoidably absent from the 
Chamber late Saturday affernoon when this item was reached, 
and therefore unable to discuss it at that time. I should not, 
however, have offered an amendment had I been here, as I 
realize that the committee would not accept without further 
consideration such an amendment as should be offered. But 
I do hope that if in the Senate this item shall be considerably 
modified, the number of clerks considerably increased, and the 
appropriation Increased, the conferees representing the House 
will see their way clear to approve the increases which will be 
asked for. 

The General Land Office is one of the old-established insti- 
tutions of the Government. It has been growing for three- 
quarters of a century and more, and in the main the salaries 
paid in that office have not been much increased in more than 

50 years. The result is that men in that office, having exceed- 
ingly important questions to pass upon, aggregating in the course 
of the year property values of hundreds of millions of dollars, 
receive salaries much lower than those paid to officials in other 
and newer bureaus of the Government whose duties are very 
much less onerous, trying, responsible, and important than 
those of the law clerks and law examiners of the Land Office. 

The Commissioner of the General Land Office, one of the most 
efficient of all of our public servants, has for the past two years 
been endeavoring to secure an increase in the force of his office 
and some increases in the salaries of some of the officials of 
his bureau. He himself should receive an increase of at least a 
thousand dollars a year, but has not asked for it. I realize 
that the subcommittee having to do with all of the multiplied 
affairs of the Government, in all the executive departments pro- 
vided for in this bill, can not be fully informed as to the needs 
of any one, much less all, of the bureans of the Government. 

I am, therefore, not criticizing the members of the committee 
or the subcommittee because the increase in clerks and the 
increases in salaries that the commissioner asked for have not 
been granted. I do, however, believe a careful consideration 
of the arguments made by the commissioner and all the facts 
he presented would have fully justified the committee in grant- 
ing practically all he asked. 

The Commissioner of the General Land Office asked for 26 
-ndditional clerks, with salaries of from $1,000 to $1,600, and 
amounting in the aggregate to $32.400. In addition to this, he 
asked certain increases of from $100 to $500 in the salaries of 
some of the law clerks and examiners in his office. Had all the 
increases in clerical force and all the increases in salaries re- 
quested been granted, my opinion is that the commissioner would 
still be likely to be short of the necessary force to keep current 
the people’s business coming before that office. Had he been 
granted the increases in salaries, those increases would not have 
brought the salaries of the men who would have been the bene- 
ficinries of the increases as high as the salaries of men occupy- 
ing corresponding positions in new bureaus by several hundred 
dollars per annum in any one case, 


assistant commissioner, 
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The commissioner made a very strong case before the commit- 
tee I thought. I can see that the members of the subcommittee 
might not have realized the force of all the statements made, 
lacking, as they necessarily are, complete familiarity with the 
workings of the bureau. The Commissioner of the General Land 
Office is a very modest man 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent for five additional minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MONDELL. And while he stated his case clearly, pos- 
sibly he did not state it with the vigor and vehemence that other 
gentlemen might, and therefore possibly the necessity and im- 
portance of these increases did not occur to the subcommittee. 
This is a part of what the commissioner said. The chairman of 
the subcommittee, Mr. Brrns of Tennessee, asked the commis- 
sioner as to the condition and progress of work in his office, to 
which Mr. Tallman replied: . 

It is not in such condition as it was a year ago. 

Mr. Bruxs How is it in volume as compared with a year ago? 

Mr. TALLMAN. The volume of business has increased. 

Mr. Brrys. You mean without taking into consideration the work in 
connection with the stock-ralsing homestead act? 

Mr. TALLMAN. Yes; without taking that into consideration. 

Then the commissioner went on to state the various causes 
for the increase of the work in his bureau. I shall not take the 
time to read two paragraphs in which he summed up in the 
main the important classes of work requiring additional help in 
the office. They appeal strongly to anyone familiar with public- 
land matters, and all of those from the West who know about 
these classes of increased business realize how they have been 
growing in the work of the office and how important they are. 
It might have been thought by some that the discussion held a 
few moments ago with regard to the working force of a certain 
office was from the standpoint of the interest of the clerks. I 
certainly have no such purpose of serving any individual's in- 
terest in what I am saying in regard to the Land Office. I am 
thinking only of the people's business—the people’s business, 
which is efficiently handled in this bureau of the Government. 
No Member from the West has any special favors to ask of the 
General Land Office. 

We simply desire to have the Land Office furnished with 
sufficient force, paid proper salaries, to secure that speedy, 
eareful, faithful attention to the public business which is neces- 
sary. The commissioner made it very clear how a half dozen 
new pieces of legislation and a Supreme Court decision had 
very greatly increased the business of his office in the last year, 
without taking into consideration the new stock-raising home- 
stead act. Now, how about that act? Here is what the commis- 
sioner said about it: 

Now, the stock-raising homestead act is quite far-reaching; in fact, 
it is developing into the most important land legislation we have bad 
for a good many years. I kept res on it up to a few weeks ago, 
at which time there had been a fotal of over 60,000 entries, covering 
a gross area of some 24,000,000 acres. Now, that is 8,000,000 acres 
more than the total business of the year before in the shape of new 
business. I estimated for 26 clerks in the deficiency bill, thinking wo 
would need them maney: Fortunately we have not needed them 
so badly and will not until the appropriation we have under con- 
sideration comes into effect, for the reason that the entries under this 
stock-raising homestead act are not allowed until the land is designated 


by the Secretary of the Interior, 
» . * * . 


* * 
tten along, as it ha 8, fairly well without 
those 26 additional clerks, we will need all of them, and probably 
many more, to handle that business. I think 26 additional clerks 
will be sufficient to take up the work for the year and see how it turns 
out, and ascertain where we stand after working on it for a time, 

The commissioner stated that very modestly. As a matter of 
fact, the business under the stock-raising homestead act alone 
in the year for which the appropriation in this bill provides will 
require a large additional force. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has again expired. : 

Mr. MONDELL. I hope the committee will indulge me for 
five minutes more, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes more. Is there objection? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Of the 26 clerks which the commissioner 
asked for, the committee allowed 8, a little less than one-third; 
4 at $1,200 and 4 at $1,000. I am somewhat familiar with the 
business of the General Land Office, as every man from a West- 
ern land State is, and after careful inquiry and investigation 
I am of the opinion that every one of these 26 clerks is needed, 
needed badly, imperatively, if the public business is to be kept 
anything like current, if the business ef the people is to be 
properly cared for, 


So, while we have 


1918. 
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One gentieman with whom I discussed this matter suggested 
that the war would make some difference in the Land Office 
business. That is true; but it makes this difference, that in 
the case of many classes of entries the war will greatly increase 
the business. Here is what the commissioner said of some of 
the classes of increases. There are others, some of them 
growing out of the war: 


Mr. TALLMAN. One thin 
copies of documents and the consequent necessit 
examining old records; another cause Is new legislation, adding new 
forms of public-land business; and aside from that It is simply the 
current demand for public lands. You understand, the final proofs 
on entries made three and four years ago are just now coming in. 
The decision of the Supreme Court in what is known as the Deseret 
case released some 2,000,000 acres of 175 grees State indemni 
Selections for immediate adjudication. Much business has result 
from the building of the Alaska Railroad, particularly with respect 
to railroad! town sites. Under the act of March 4, 1915, for the relief 
of desert-land entrymen, we have taken action on over 5,000 cases 
since the law was passed. The oil-land controversy, including the 
administration of contracts under the act of August 25, 1914, has 
— Saag continuous attention by a considerable number of employees 
both in the office and in the feld. The so-called “surface” acts, such 
as that of July 17, 1914, add complications to the matter of adjudica- 
tion. Moreover, as a result of changed laws and policies and numerous 
withdrawals and restorations, it requires nearly double the work to 
adjudicate claims, as compared with some years ago, For example, 
irrigation under the desert act is now mostly by means of large 
projects; we examined and passed on 130 detailed engineers’ reports 
of our field service on such projects year. Our original entries, 
new e shown in my annual report for last Bai da Soin is, for 
the year ending June 40, 1917—was over 16,000,000 acres of land 
entries, up to the average for recent years. That does not Include 
any, of the stock-raising business, you understand. 

r. Evans. That is due fundamentally to the desire of the people 
to acquire land? 

Mr. TALLMAN, I should say so. 

Mr. Evans. And there is more contest work? 

Mr. TALLMAN. Yes, sir. The contest work has increased ‘a little 
lately. It fell off a little during the last two or three years. It Is run- 
ning now in round numbers a little over 5,000 contests from which, in 
round numbers, 4,000 are cases of default or failure to prosecute or to 
appeal. For instance, in the oll business in California we have records 
come to us of hundreds of pages, Those cases involve literally millions 
of dollars; The same thing is occurring in the Wyoming oil cases, 
For instance, we bad to handle this year and are handling now the 
Oregon-California land grant. There are 2,300,000 acres which we 
have to classify. The results of the field examinations all have to come 
to our office to be iy assembled, examined, and platted. To do that 
we had to take the oe ee Pacey phere land grant and examine every 
tract of land that the railroad had ever received or could receive within 
the grant limits and ascertain from that every acre that the railroad 
might be entitled to, so as to close that grant. The amount of detail 
work on a roposition of that kind Is very large. It keeps several 

ple working on it all the time. Now, we are getting that classifica- 

on under way. By next spring we have to furnish the publie informa- 
tion as to what was shown by that classification and examination and 
open those lands to entry. At the same time we have got to prepare 
schedules showing our cruises of all the timber we have to dispose of 
and conduct the sales. All of that work has to be done in our office, 
Under many acts we have to do much origina] work in the nature of 
working out the governmental 8 For instance, Congress recently 
a law, the potash-leasing bill, with which you are familiar. It 
was a very general bill and pve the department very large 3 
It is necessary to work out that whole scheme of procedure practically 
and to consider all of the technical and legal propositions that arise in 
connection with working out that plan. he same was true as to the 
leasing of Alaska coal lands. 


The war, instead of decreasing the business in the General 
Land Office, has very considerably increased it; and, in addi- 
tion to that, very few days pass without some new land legisla- 
tion, all of which lays a new burden and an additional require- 
ment on the General Land Office. As the publie-land area de- 
creases the amount of work connected with entries increases, 
for we are multiplying the classes of entries, we are constantly 
making new requirements in regard to almost all classes of 
entries, we are scrutinizing all classes of entries more carefully 
than in the past. 

This public-land service is one of the most valuable under the 
flag. It is a service rendered to the pioneers who are develop- 
ing the undeveloped resources of the country, making two 
blades of grass grow where one or none grew before, opening 
rich veins and fountains of mineral wealth, bringing fructifying 
waters from the mountain streams over the arid wastes, and 
making them blossom as the rose. 

Mr. WALSH rose. 

Mr. MONDELL. The public-land service is a service which 
has aided in creating great Commonwealths amid the mountains 
and on the desert plains, vastly increasing the wealth of the 
Nation, and establishing new and flourishing communities in 
the glorious and golden West. [Applause.] > 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. y 

Mr. WALSH. I rose some little time ago to ask the gentle- 
man to yield, but I was so charmed by his eloquence that I 
could not prefer the request. The gentleman is an expert upon 
this particular sort of legislation and probably the best-posted 
man in the House upon public-land matters. 

Mr. MONDELL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to ask the gentleman if there is 
any scheme or plan which Is in operation or which may be 


is the very large demand for certified 
for searching and 


put in operation whereby these public lands will at some time 
or other be turned over to the various States, for them to assume 
the burden of jurisdiction over them, and thus-relieve the Gen- 
eral Government of this supervision, which has been exercised 
for many years? 

Mr. MONDELL. The plan and purpose of State ownership 
has been suggested and promoted at one time and another, but 
never very successfully. 

The western people have never been a unit on the matter, 
and Congress has never shown any considerable disposition to 
enact the legislation. There are many people in the West who 
would be willing to assume the burden. 

Mr. WALSH. There is no existing law for it? 

Mr. MONDELL. There is not. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment, which I 
send to the Clerk's desk, as a new paragraph, to be inserted at 
the end of line 6 on page 107. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Rucker offers the following amendment: Insert as a new para- 
graph, following line 6 on page 107, the following: 

n shall not be made to any of the positions herein appro- 
a for in the classified service of the Patent Office not actually 

Ned June 30, 1918, nor shall more than 25 per cent of other vacancies 
actually occurring in any grade In the Classified service of that bureau, 
during the fisca! year 1919, be filled by original appointment or pro- 
motion. The salaries or compensation of all places which may not be 
filled as hereinabove pi ovided for shall not be available for expenditure, 
but shall lapse and shall be covered Into the Treasury. The provisions 
of this paragraph shall not apply to any position with a salary of 
$2,250 or above that sum.” 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order, or I will reserve it if the gentleman desires me to 

Mr. RUCKER. Oh, let the gentleman make his point of order. 
I am not asking any favors. ; 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I make the point of order on the 
paragraph. 

Mr. RUCKER. What is the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN, What is the gentleman's point of order? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That it is legislation, and that 
it can not come under the Holman rule; which retrenches ex- 
penditures. There are no vacancies in the Patent Office, such 
as exist In the Pension Bureau, and therefore it is an entirely 
different proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is identical 
in language with a paragraph found in the bill in another place. 
If it should be adopted, and there should be three deaths of 
clerks in the Patent Office, would there not be a saving of 
money, because it would save three clerks, and one could not be 
appointed until there were four vacancies? You would have to 
kill four before one could be appointed. This is the same point 
that was before the Chair a day or two ago and, I think, the 
same identical question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will note in that case the 
Chair particularly inquired, before ruling, whether there were 
any existing vacancies, and the answer was that there were 
existing vacancies. 

Mr. RUCKER. That answer did not come from me. 

The CHAIRMAN. No; it came from the chairman of the 
committee, based upon the evidence submitted to the committee. 
The vacancies, as the Chair understood, were of record, and 
undisputed. The Chair will further call attention to the fact 
that the amendment proposed presents an entirely different 
situation from the one heretofore ruled upon. It may be very 
likely, indeed highly probable, in the light of experience that 
there will be vacancies during the time to which the amend- 
ment relates. But that is a purely speculative proposition. In 
the case referred to there were actual existing vacancies which 
could not be filled, provided the paragraph remained in the 
bill. The retention of that paragraph kept those vacancies 
from being filled, and that result was, in effect, a reduction of 
existing employees of the Government, and of official salaries. 
That reduction brought the paragraph within the benefit of the 
Holman rule. But the case in hand, is as stated, a speculative 
proposition. There may be vacancies hereafter arising. It is 
highly probable that these vacancies will occur, but that is as 
far as we can go, The Chair can not say, that there is a moral 
certainty that these vacancies will take place, and unless it is 
a moral certainty that they will occur, thereby taking that 
occurrence out of the domain of speculation, the amendment 
proposed will not operate ex proprio vigore, to reduce expendi- 
tures. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr, Chairman, before the Chair rules let me 
say that I am not advised, and therefore will not make a state- 
ment to the Chair, with reference to whether there are vacancies 


there or not. Before we reach another bureau I think I will 
have the opportunity to find out, and then I will offer this amend- 
ment again. For the present I withdraw the amendment, and I 
move now to amend, on page 107, line 4, by striking out “$600” 
and inserting 5750.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to withdraw the 
amendment which was read? 

Mr. RUCKER. I have tried to withdraw it; yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
withdraw the amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an: 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. RUCKER: Page 107, line 4, strike out $600" and 
insert $750." 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I am not 
going to trespass upon the time of this eommittee and therefore 
will not ask any extension of time. It might be objectionable 
to some gentlemen to grant me an extension. I do not want to be 
interrupted during the few minutes I shall occupy the floor. 

Mr. Chairman, there was a time when I was not much in 
favor of the amendment that has just been offered, and which, 
at the suggestion ef the gentleman from Tennessee, was not al- 
lowed to be acted upon. Really I had no confidence in its wisdom 
until recently. I have been converted to the idea that perhaps 
the limitation upon the appropriations for the Pension Bureau 
may have some merit. My good friend, the genial gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], I am sure by his solemn and im- 
pressive manner impressed upon the minds ef the occupants 
of the galleries. that he enjoys some ministerial connection ; 
and I am sure everyone was impressed when they heard the deep 
pathos of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goon], who pleaded 
his devotion to the soldier whose affairs are attended to in the 
Pension Bureau; and then the gallant, distinguished, and oratori- 
cal gentleman who. talked with vim and vigor and almost fero- 
cious: eloquence. I am sure he and they succeeded in convineing 
this committee that the very wise provision they. wrote into this 
bill ought by right to remain in the bill, because the Committee 
of the Whole voted down my amendment to strike it out. But 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ByrNs}] was not willing to 
let the committee express its judgment on the propriety of mak- 
ing the sume identical limitation apply to other Government 
bureaus. His very actions, to my mind, condemns the language, 
and I fully understand why he does not want te thus hamper 
and cripple other bureaus. But I offered, gentlemen, at the 
end of another paragraph, their own language, language which 
they incubated upon, if that is the proper word. 
I withdraw it. No; it was hatched by the Chief of the Bureau 
of Efficiency and given to the gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I know the gentleman does not 
want to do any injustice to the committee nor to the Bureau 
of Efficiency. I will say, as I have said before, that the Bureau 
of Efficiency had absolutely nothing to do with suggesting, pre- 
paring, or even intimating this provision. 

Mr. RUCKER. I do not want to be interrupted very long or 
very often by the gentleman because he can get more time than 
I can. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit to you that it is a singular circum- 
stance that when I pleaded with the gentleman in the most 
pathetic language I could command to tell us if there was a 
single other bureau in the Government that Is handicapped like 
this, and although I called his attention to it again while he 
was on the floor, he refused to answer. I appealed to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa, and he promptly denied me the courtesy of 
a reply and refused to answer. I applied to the loquacious 
gentleman from Wisconsin who always has an answer for every- 
thing and for every one, whether right or wrong—most of the 
time wrong—and he was so busy talking about something else 
that he said he could not yield in five minutes, though he knew 
that he had plenty of time and could get plenty more if he 
desired it. [Laughter.] These gentlemen could not answer 
the question without betraying conditions for which this House 
would not stand. If I had them before an ordinary jury and 
could compe! responses, I think I could develop some facts 
which would not justify the action of which I complain. 

Now, gentiemen, I ask you, in the light of all that has been 
said, why should not this limitation be placed upon the appro- 
priations for every bureau of the Government if it is placed 
against one? I seriously doubt if the policy that has been 
pursued is n wise policy. We are allowing gentlemen who have 
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[Laughter.] ' 
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grasping dispositions to usurp too much power in the House; 
and when you undertake to bring people in here to outvote 
them, the gentlemen resort to all sorts of tactics, even to calling 
for tellers, in order to make delay in the transaction of the 
public business; and the gentleman from Iowa seems to have 
locomotor ataxia and can not walk at all. [Laughter.}] Mr. 
Chairman, I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 


paragraph. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 107, line 5, after the word “ each,” strike aut the words “ who 
shall be selected without regard to apportionment.’ 


Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment for 
the purpose of eliciting from the chairman of the committee the 
reason for this singular provision in the bill that takes out of 
the classified service the apportionment between the States of 
959 employees drawing salaries annually of $1,416.500. Why 
is it that they are not to be apportioned among the various 
States like other employees. of the Government? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the gentleman will read the 
paragraph, he will notice that the language applies only to 24 
copy pullers, at $480 each. 

Mr. ROBBINS. The paragraph does not limit it to that. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. ROBBINS. How do you make it appear that way? If 
that is true, I do not wish to urge my amendment. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the gentleman will observe the 
. he will readily see that it applies only to 24 copy 
pullers. 

Mr. ROBBINS. The paragraph is divided by semicolons all 
the way through, and that limitation does not apply only to 
the last four employees, to wit, the copy pullers. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman will notice the 
semicolon, and then follows this language: “Twenty-four copy 
pullers, at $480 each, who shall be selected without regard 
to apportionment; in all, $1,416,500.” I think if the gentleman 


will examine it closely, he must come to the conclusion thut the 
language to whieh he objects applies only to the 24 copy pullers. 


I will say that that was put in upon the request and insistence 
ef the Commissioner of Patents, who said that these copy 
pullers are boys and that it is impossible to get boys to come 
here from the States and accept a position at $480. For that 
reason he asked that the apportionment be waived with refer- 
ence to these 24 boys, known as copy pullers, so that he could 
get them in the District ef Columbia. The ET, felt that 

Mr. ROBBENS, To clarify it you ought to insert which last- 
3 employees shall be selected without regard to appor- 

ment.” 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not think there is the slightest 
trouble about the paragraph as it reads; that would simply en- 
cumber the bill. 

Mr. ROBBINS. There ought to be cleared up now what is 
ambiguous. You begin at the bottom of page 106, and each elass 
of these employees is set off by a semicolon. It runs right along 
and there are 45 “examiners’ aids,” at $600 each; and then 
“24 copy pullers, at $480 each, who shall | be selected without 
regard to apportionment; in all, 81.416.500 

Where is the limitation that fixes it, so “alas all of these em- 
ployees enumerated in this section will not be entitled to be re- 
lieved of the restriction of “ apportionment” now applied under 
the civil-service law to these employees? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: I just tried to explain to the gen- 
tleman that it is contained within those semicolons. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I do not so understand it. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be a very pro 
found intellectual controversy going on here about the construc- 
tion of this legislation, and I think we ought to have the help of 
more Members. I therefore make the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The question was taken. 

Mr: STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. STAFFORD 
and Mr. Ruexer to act as tellers. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 13, 
noes 47. 

So the motion to rise was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The vote diseloses the lack of a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Alexander Fairchild, R. I. Key, Ohio Robinson 
Anthony Fairchild, G. W. Kraus Rodenberg 
Bankhead Fess Kreider Rowe 
Bland Fields La Follette Rowland 
Brodbeck Flynn LaGuardia Sabath 
Buchanan Fordney Lee, Ga. Sanders, N. Y. 
Butler ‘Oss Lenroot Santo 
Caldwell Freeman MecClintic Scott, Pa. 
pbell, Fuller, Mass MeCormick Scully 
Cantril Gallivan McCulloch Sears 
Capstick Garland McFadden Sells 
Carew lass MeKenzie Small : 
Chandler, N. X. Goodall McKeown Smith, C. B. 
Church uld Kinley Smith, T. F. 
Clark, Fla. Graham, Pa Madden Soyder 
Clark, Pa, Gray, N. Mann Stephens, Nebr. 
Coady Greene, Vt. Meeker Stevenson 
Cooper, Ohio Hamill Miller, Minn Sullivan 
Cople Hamilton, N. Y. Moores, Ind. Switzer 
Costello Harrison, Va, Morin Talbott 
Crago Hayden Mott ‘Templeton 
Crisp Heaton Mudd a dway 
Currie, Mich, Heintz Neely Van Dyke 
Cal. Holland Norton Vare 
Davidson Hollingsworth Parker, N. Y. Voi, 
Dies Hood eters Walker 
Dooling Howard lan Watson, Va 
Doughton Hull, Tenn. Plact White, Ohio 
Drane Husted Porter Wilson, Ill. 
Drukker James Pou ilson, La 
Dunn 88 S. Dak. Toren wn 
gan ones, Va. geda e se 
Eagle Kahn Rainey Wood, Ind. 
Edmonda Kelley, Mich. Riordan Woodyard 
Estopinal Kennedy, R. I Roberts Zihlman 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. SauxpEus of Virginia, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bil: H. R. 10358, 
the legislative appropriation bill, and finding itself without a 
quorum, had directed the roll to be called, when 289 Members 
answered to their names, a quorum, and he handed in the names 
of the absentees for publication in the Journal. 

The committee resumed its session, 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

e 107, line 4. after the word “ pullers," strike out at $480 each“ 
and insert after the word apportionment,” in line 5, the-words “at 
$480 each.” 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I have no objec- 
tion to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Yor rent of bullding for the Civil Service Commission, $16,875. 


Mr, WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of making an inquiry. Why is the Civil 
Service Commission in this item in the bill? Do they not occupy 
a building that is constructed by the Government? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; they do not. They have a 
five-year lease of a building they occupy on F Street, and this 
is the contract price. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 


Office, Postmaster General: Postmaster General, $12,000; chief 
clerk, including $500 as superintendent of buildings, $4,000; private 
secretary, $2,500; — clerk, $2,250; appointment clerk, assist- 
ant to chief clerk, confidential clerk to Postmaster General, and chair- 


man, board of inspection, at 52.000 each; chief inspector, $4,000; 
chief clerk to chief inspector, $2.000; purchasing agent, $4,000; chief 
clerk to urchasing agent, 82.000; assistant attorneys—1 $3,000, 1 


2.500; at $2,000 each; bond examiner, law clerk, 
7 class 2, 246 of 
. 183 at $1,000 each, 31 at $900 each; skilled draftsmen—3 at 
$1,800 each, 8 at $1,600 each, 5 at $1,400 each, 8 at $1,200 each; map 
mounter, 81.200; assistant map mounter, $1,000; blue printer, $900; 
assistant blue peuter $840 ; telegrapher, $1,500 ; typewriter repairer, 
$1,200; 3 telephone switchboard operators; 2 messengers in charge of 
mails at $900 each; 22 messengers; 35 assistant messengers; captain 
of the watch, $1.200; additional to 3 watchmen acting as lieutenant of 
watchmen. at $120 each; 34 watchmen; 2 engineers, at $1,200 each; 
9 assistant enginee at $1,000 each; 2 blacksmiths or steamfitters, 
at $1,000 each; 3 oilers, at $840 each; 15 firemen; 20 elevator con- 
ductors, at $720 each; chief engineer, $1,600; assistant electricians— 
2 at $1,200 each, 3 at $1,000 each; 2 ynamo tenders, at $900 each; 
carpenters-—1 $i,400, 3 at $1,000 cach; awning maker, painter, 
nud plumber, at 81.000 each; assistant plumber, $900; labore: 
foreman $900, assistant foreman $840, 2 at $840 acb, 76 at $72 
each, 3 at $660 each; female laborers—1 $540, 3 at $500 each, 9 at 


$480 each; 58 charwomen; actual and necessary 1 of the — 5 
chasing agent while traveling on business of the department, $ ~ 
in all, $1,459,690. 


Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the cliair- 
man of the committee a question, 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on this 
paragraph. = 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee reserves 
the point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee in regard to the item in line 17, page 118. 
What is the pay the 58 charwomen get in salary? i 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They get $240 a year, the cus- 
tomary salary. 

Mr, LOBECK. Two hundred and forty dollars a year? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Two hundred and forty dollars 
a year, $20 a month. That is the statutory salary paid to char- 
women. 

Mr. LOBECK. Oh, no; they are paying in the Treasury De- 
partment more than that. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. What is that? 

Mr. LOBECK. They are paying more in the Treasury De- 
partment. ‘The custodians of these same buildings are paying 
more money than that. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Only in case where they are work- 
ing all day, but not where they are working as these do from 
two not to exceed three hours in the evening or early in the 
morning in cleaning up the rooms, 3 

Mr. LOBECK. Does the gentleman mean to say they only 
work two or three hours? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is about all; about two or 
three hours; just as the charwomen in the House Office Build- 
ing do, as the gentleman knows. ‘ 

Mr. LOBECK. But where they are working four or five hours 
they are getting more pay than that? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I understand these women work 
two or three hours a day. 

Mr. LOBECK. Well, the women in the Federal buildings 
under the direction of the Treasury Department. also in the 
Post Office Buildings are getting at the present time $25 a month, 
In New York City they are getting $325 a year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOBECK. I will y 

Mr. STAFFORD. For how many hours a day do they work? 

3 52 LOBECK. They are supposed to work between four and 
ve hours. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Well, even those in this instance where 
they are apparently receiving a higher compensation ure not 
receiving proportionately as much as we are paying them here in 
the District. The testimony in the hearings of various chief 
clerks of whom we have asked, and we have asked several chief 
clerks, who have charge usually of the employment of these 
charwomen, that the time of the employment was usually two 
or three hours, rarely three, generally two to two and a half 
hours on the average. 

Mr. LOBECK. I looked over the hearings, and I did not 
find anything in the hearings bearing on the subject. 

I find in the payment of salaries of laborers in the Post Office 
Department they are paid $70 a month. In the Treasury De- 
partment they are paying $50 to $55 for the same service—that 
is, this Government is—we are paying for the women who are 
acting as charwomen in the Treasury Department in the same 
building, doing the same kind of work, and working the same 
hours as in the Post Office Department at the rate of $25 a 
month. There is a bill now before Congress to increase that 
pay to $35 a month for the women, instead of $25. I think $20 
a month is too small a wage, and if it were proper to add an 
amendment—although I am afraid it would go out on the point 
of order—to increase the wages, I would do so; but I think it is 
wrong to pay these women—lI do not care whether they work 
two or three hours in a day mopping the floors and cfeaning up 
only $20 per month, and most of these people have to pay ear 
fare. ; 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman permit an inquiry? 

Mr. LOBECK. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. Are these women who get this small compensa- 
tion for the two or three hours’ work employed in any other 
department so that they work continuously all day long? 

Mr. LOBECK. I do not think so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are instances, if the gentleman will 
permit, where charwomen employed in one department in the 
early morning are employed at another department late in the 
evening or in the early evening hours. 

Mr. HICKS. It practically makes continuous labor? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The testimony is that most of this labor 
is performed by women who are heads of families. They go,to 
the departments in the early hours and return home in time to 
arrange matters in the home, the cooking and the like, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Chair hears none. 

Mr. LOBECK. Do they not return in the evening and finish 
the work they started in the morning? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The testimony is that these women either 
come in the early morning or in the afternoon. If they perform 
service during the entire day of six hours, their compensation 
as fixed in this bill is $480, which is double that for the two 
and three hour period, for which we pay them $240. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman from Nebraska permit me to 
interrogate the gentleman from Wisconsin in his time? 

Mr. LOBECK. I will 

Mr. HICKS. Do I understand the gentleman from Wisconsin 
to say that these women have practically continuous service 
throughout the day? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No. So far as I have been able to glean 
from the testimony, they are employed only once a day for two or 
three hours and then return home and perform their duties 
there. There are instances, however, where some charwomen 
are employed in two different departments, in two different 
shifts, for which they receive double the salary, or $480. 

Mr. HICKS. That is, for two shifts? 

Mr. LOBECK. Do they receive pay in one department first 
and then in another? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Exactly. 

Mr. LOBECK. I have looked for the testimony in the hear- 
ings, but was not able to find it. I am glad to get the informa- 
tion. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I wish the gentleman would per- 
mit me to state my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Moon] is recognized. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
this section because there are two or three items in it that are 
raises of salary. Of course, this committee had originally no 
jurisdiction to legislate, but they have done so. But the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction was not made. But under the rules they 
can not legislate in an appropriation bill. I think the point 
of order can be well sustained to the words “ $3,000,” on line 
18, page 117, and on two or three smaller items that I do not 
care to make the point of order on. 

Now, the increase here is very small, and it might have gone 
by unnoticed, but I desire to direct the attention of the House 
to the policy that is involved in this matter. This committee 
can not legislate. It ought not to undertake to raise salaries 
in this bill. It has no power to do that. But I realize, further, 
the fact that the Committee on Appropriations itself is not so 
much to blame when the representatives of the Post Office De- 
partment go before it and seek an increase of the salaries of 
officers in that department. 

Now, the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads has 
authority, and it is the only committee that has, to legislate for 
that department. It legislates not only for the Postal Service 
but for the departmental service, and while it is true that this 
committee may appropriate for departmental service but not 
for the Postal Service, yet it must appropriate in accordance 
with existing law. The representatives, as I said, of the Post 
Office Department go to the committee and ask for these in- 
creases, however. 

They ought to go to the committee that is provided by law to 
determine them, and if they go there and do not get them they 
ought not to circumvent the jurisdiction of the committee that 
has control of legislation in reference to the Post Office Depart- 
ment by bringing the question again—or for the first time, as it 
may be—before the Appropriations Committee, and the Appropri- 
ations Committee ought not to submit to sucha request. It puts 
the Post Office Department in bad attitude in reference to legis- 
lation, both as to the two committees and as to the House, and 
it ought to be rebuked. And while I do not know the officer 
who is getting a little increase of $250, and while that may not 
amount to very much, and it may be that it is due him, the 
place for him to get that increase under the law, if he is en- 
titled to it, is before the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, in my judgment. Therefore I make the point of order 
on the words that I have read. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the point of order 
which I understand the gentleman to make is directed to an in- 
crease of salary of the assistant solicitor from $2,750 to $3,000. 
The point of order is unquestionably good. I am very glad in- 
deed to know that the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] 


[After a pause.] The 


has had a change of heart in regard to legislation on appropria- 
tion bills, for I think if the record is investigated it will be 
found that a year ago when the Post Office appropriation bill 
was presented to this Congress, coming from his committee and 
under his charge, it contained more legislation upon an appro- 
priation bill than any other appropriation bill that has been in- 
troduced in this House since I have been a Member of it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say this, in justice to the com- 
mittee: The Postmaster General has been making a reorganiza- 
tion of his department ever since he has been Postmaster Gen- 
eral., He has done that with the result of reducing the number 
of employees in his department by 189 persons, drawing salaries 
— $174,360. In other words, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral—— 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the gentleman will excuse me, 
I will make this statement. 

Mr. RUCKER. I will excuse you. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. In other words, the action of 
the Postmaster General along this line has resulted in the 
saving in that one department alone of $174,360 every year. 

Now, the pending bill, Mr. Chairman, under the recommenda- 
tion and the estimate submitted by the Postmaster General, 


reduces the number of employees in that department by 37, 


their aggregate salaries amounting to $28,120. 

Now, the Postmaster General came before the committee with 
that sort of a record and that sort of a statement, and the state- 
ment was made that this assistant solicitor had increased work, 
and that he acted as solicitor in the absence of the chief 
solicitor. In addition to that, it was shown that even before 
the war started there was a considerable natural growth in the 
volume and importance of the work of the legal officer for the 
Post Office Department, on account of the necessity for consider- 
ing cases relating to lotteries and the misuse of the mails in 
the furtherance of schemes to defraud the public. Since the 
war, added responsibilities have been imposed upon the office 
of the solicitor, involving the administration of certain pro- 
visions of the espionage and trading with the enemy acts. 
3 particular assistant attorney is doing a great deal of that 
work. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the point of order is well taken, 
but this increase is well deserved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rucker] makes the point of. 

Mr. MOON. One moment, Mr. Chairman, there is another 
point of order to be made here. We have not done with this yet. 
On page 118, line 1, are the words “ telegrapher, 51.500.“ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in reply to my friend from Tennessee, I 
want to say this: Suppose it were true that the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads did bring in a bill that had an 
immense amount of legislation on it. That is no justification 
for this action. That is begging the question. But the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, when it brought a bill 
into this House, has had the candor to say to this House, “ This 
is new legislation and is subject to a point of order,” at the be- 
ginning or else it has asked, in accordance with the rule, for 
a special rule to make it in order. 

The gentleman says there has been great economy effected. 
Suppose there has been. The gentleman does not insist for a 
moment that the raising of salaries above what they were in 
any way contributed to that economy. That was the work of 
the department, without any intervention on the part of the 
Committee on Appropriations. The objection I make—and it 
is one that I think the House ought to well consider—is that 
these department officials, when they can not get what they want 
before the proper committee, have no right to go to another 
committee. They might in this instance just as well have gone 
to the Committee on Labor or to the Committee on Acoustics as 
to have gone to this committee. It is a bad practice and we 
ought to have a rule in this House, if I may be permitted to say 
it, that will require some respect to be paid to the judgment of 
this House and its constituted committees. 

I am not speaking of the Post Office Department especially, 
but the practice of all these departments is that when they can 
not get what they want in one place—in the House—they go to 
another place, and if they can not get it in the House, they go 
to the Senate and get it from friendly conferees, finally, and 
the judgment of this House is thus overridden. There ought to 
be some rule in this House to protect us in legislation, and 
it is no part of the functions of this committee to participate in 
the usurpation of power and authority that belongs to another 
committee. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in reference to this particular item for 
a telegrapher at $1,500, the salary heretofore was $1,400. It 
is proper, perhaps, to raise it to $1,500. I do not know. If the 
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gentleman insists upon it, I will withdraw the point of order 
if he thinks the whole interests of the Republic rest upon this 
increase by his committee of $100 to a salary. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the gentleman wants to make 
the point of order on this man getting $100 increase, he can 
make it. The committee unanimously felt that in all justice 
and fairness he ought to have this slight increase. 

Mr. MOON. Well, if the gentleman is defiant about it, I will 
make the point of order. - 

ME RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I insist upon my point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order made by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] is sustained. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Rock makes the point of order that 
there is no quorum preseut. Evidently there is no “uorum 
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present. The Clerk will call the roll. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members ed 
to answer to their names: 
Anderson Eagle Kelley, Mich. Reed 
Anthony Edmonds Kennedy, lowa Riordan 
Bacharach Elliott Key, Obio Roberts 
Bankhead Ellsworth Knutson Rodenberg 
Barnhart Estopinal Kraus Rowe 
3 Evans Kreider Rowland 
her Fairchild, B. L. La bollette Sanders, La. 

Borland Fairchild, G. W. LaGuardia Sauford 
Brand Ferris Lazaro Schall 
Brumbaugh Fess Lee, Ga. Scott, Pa. 
Buchanan cields * Lenroot Scully 
Butler Flynn Longworth Sears 
Caldwell Focht MeClintie Sherwood 
Campbell, Kans, Foss MeCormick Shouse 
Cumpell, Pa. Frear MeCuloch Slayden 
Cantril Fuller, Mass. McFadden Senp 
Capstick Gallivan McKenzie mal 
Carew Gard McKeown Smith, Thomas F. 
Chandler, N.Y. Garland McKinley nell 
Church Garner MeLemore Snyder 
Clark, Fla. Gillett Madden Stedman 
Clark, l'a. Good Magee Steele 
Claypool Goodall Mann Steenerson 
Coa Gonld Martin Stephens, Nebr. 
Collier Graham, Pa. Mason Stevenson 
Conneliy, Kans. Gray. N. J. Meeker Sullivan 

Caper, 0 Jregg Miller, Minn. Switzer 
Copley Hamill orin Taibott 
Costello Hamilton, N.Y. Mott Templeton 
Crago Hamlin Mudd hompson 
Cramton Harrison, Miss. Ison ‘Towner 

8p Hastings Nichols, Mich. Treadway 

Currie, Mich, Heaton dfield Van Dyke 
Curry. Ca Heflin Padgett Vare 
Davidson Heintz Palge Walker 
Dem Holland Varker, N. Y. Ward 
Denison Hollingsworth Peters Watson, Va. 
Dewalt Hood Phelan ebb 
Dies Houston Platt White. Ohio 
Dooling Howard Polk Williams 
Doolittle Husted Porter Wilson, III. 
Doremus Iæce au Wilson, La. 
Doughton James Towers Wise 
Drane Johnson. S. Dak. ce Wood. Ind, 
Drukker Jones, Va. Purnell Woods. Iowa 

Junn Jun! Narsdale Woddyard 
Dupré Kahn Ramsey Young. Tex. 
Eagan Kehoe Rayburn Zihlman 


The committee rose; and the Spenker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Saunpers of Virginia. Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having under consideration the legislative. 
executive, and judicial appropriation bill, H. R. 10858, found 
itself without a quorum, whereupon he caused the roll to be 
called. when 237 Members answered to their names, and he re- 
ported the names of the absentees to be printed in the Journal 
and RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, A quorum is present. 
resume ifs session. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I have an amend- 
ment which I wish to offer in line 18. page 117, to insert the 
figures“ $2,750" after the first word “one.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I did not under- 
stand where that comes in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Bynxs of ‘Tennessee: Page 117, line 18, 
after the first word “ one,” insert“ $2,750.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. MOON, I reserve a point of order on the amendment for 
the purpose of asking my colleague if he reeollects whether 
$2.750 is the amount fixed by the general law for this salary. 
or was that an Increase on an appropriation bill over and above 
the original amount fixed by the general law? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is the amount fixed by act 
of Congress passed March 4, 1915. 

Mr. MOON. A general statute? 


The committee will 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 2 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask 
the gentleman if that restores the figures of lust yedir? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. i ; 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvanian. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 5 

The question being taken, on n division (demanded by Mr. 
Rucker), there were—ayes 70. noes none. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Now, Mr. Chairman, on page 118, 
after the word “telegrapher,” in the first line, I move to insert 
the figures * $1,400.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read us follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Byrxs of Tennessee: Page 118, line 1. 
after the word “ telegrapher,” insert $1,400." 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In making readjustments hereunder the salary of any clerk In any 
class mag be Axed by the Postmaster General at $100 below the sala 
fixed by law for such class, and the unused portion of such salary sha 
be used to increase the salary of any clerk Ip any class entitled thereto 
by not less than 8100 above the salary fixed by law for such class. 

he Postmaster Generel shall assign to.the several bureaus, offices, and 
divisions of the Post Office Department such number of the employees 
herein authorized as may be necessary to perform the work required 
therein; and he shall submit a statement showing such assignments 
and the number employed at the various salaries k the annual Book 
of Estimates following the estimates for salaries In the Post Office 
Department. 

Mr. MOON, Mr. Chairman, I reserve q point of order on that 
paragraph. I want to ask the gentleman from Tennessee if 
that section is not new law. beginning with line 21, on page 18, 
and “ending with the word “class.” in line 1. on page 1197 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will suy to the gentleman that I 
think the first sentence of the paragraph is clearly subject to a 
point of order. It was inserted at the instance of the Postmas- 
ter General for the first time in the legislative bill last year, 
so us to enable the Postmaster General to promote or demote 
a clerk $100 at a time instead of $200. He made the statement 
thut in some enses a clerk would not be entitled under his effi- 
ciency rating to a $200 Increase, but he would be entitled to a 
$100 increase; or in some cases he could make two promotions 
of $100 ench instead of leaving one clerk at his old salury and 
promoting another clerk. no more competent, $200. For that 
reason he felt that in justice to the employees of the departiment 
he ought to have that authority, and the committee inserted it 
in the bill last year for the first time. There was no objection 
made to it at that time. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I think the place for the Post- 
master General to go to get laws passed in reference to his de- 
partment is before the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, and not to these other committees. I make the point of 
order on lines 21. 22, 23, 24, and 25. on page 118, and on line 1, 
on page 119, down to and including the word “ class.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the chairman of the committee any- 
thing to say on that? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Office Fourth Assistant Postmaster General: Fourth Assistant Pest- 
master General. $5,000; ckief clerk, $2,500; division of rural matis— 
superintendent $3,000, chief clerk $2,000; division of equipment and 
supplies—superintendent $3,000. chief clerk $2,000 ; topographer, $2,400 ; 
In all, 819.900. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on the 
words “ two thousand dollars,” line 16, page 120. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I will state that 
that really is u reduction of expenses of this department. There 
were formerly fixed by statute a division of supplies, with a 
superintendent at 52.750, and a division of equipment, with a 
superintendent at $2,750. The statute created two divisions and 
fixed the salary of the two superintendents at $2.750 each. 
Under the reorganization the Postmaster General has provided 
for a division of equipment und supplies, with one superintend- 
ent, at $3,000, which is a reduction of one salary and a rise, of 
course, of $250 to the man who takes both divisiuns. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. And one of the most obliging officials-in 
the Post Office Depurtment, Mr. Ellsworth. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. We have been so assured, and in 
view of the fact that the duties are doubled, looking out fer two 
divisions, the Postmaster General felt that he was entitled to the 
modest increase of $250, and by that reduction we save $2,500. to 
the Government. 


As in the preceding case? 
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Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, by making a reduction of a few 
dozen other inatters they might save $25,000 more. The question 
is, Is this legislation in this bill? The statute provides $2,750 
for the superintendent, and it does not provide for $3,000. This 
is one separate and distinct proposition, not connected with any- 
thing else, There is nothing on the face of this bill to show 
that there are any dual duties performed. It is simply pro- 
posed to raise the salary from $2,750 to $3,000- 

Now, I do not care about the amount of salary; that is insig- 
nificant. But the idea is that the adjustment of these matters 
ought to go to the proper committee. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gentleman 
that I am persuaded by what the gentleman from Tennessee has 
said that this really is in the interest of economy. This is one 
of the most efficient men in the Post Office Department, and if the 
gentleman had a district like mine, requiring the work that is 
done there, he would so view it. 

Mr. MOON. Where is this gentleman from? 

Mr. RUCKER. I do not know, he is always there. He is not 
from anywhere. [Laughter.] 7 

Mr. MOON. Is he from Missouri? 

Mr. RUCKER. Oh, no; I think he is from Tennessee. 
ILaughter.] 

Mr. MOON. I have made the point of order, Mr. Chairman, 
and if the gentleman insists on it, it is not very material. I 
wanted to show to the House that legislation of this sort ought 
not to be encouraged, but in view of the solicitation of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, and in deference to my friend from Ten- 
nessee, I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. We have thus far made so many improvements in the 
bill that I am thoroughly satisfied with it now. I added some 
very desirable amendments to it myself and therefore if the 
gentlemen of the committee do not need my assistance any 
longer I am going to my office. [Laughter and applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn 
and the Clerk will read. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. How long does the gentleman from 
Tennessee plan to sit to-night? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the gentleman will permit, we 
want to read 8 or 10 more pages. There are no controverted 
questions and it will only take a very few minutes, If the gen- 
tleman will permit us to get down to a point where we can 
consider the bill in one more day. The gentleman knows that 
we have not had an opportunity to read any considerable portion 
of the bill to-day, and I hope the gentleman will bear with us 
a few minutes longer. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That surely has been no fault 
of this side. The gentleman, I understand, proposes to ask to 
dispense with Calendar Wednesday to-morrow, and it might be 
well to have the day start in in good humor. Gentlemen have 
been here all day. 8 

Mr. SHERLEY. These 10 pages will probably be read in 10 
minutes. We are not going to get into any controverted mat- 
ters late to-night. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, 
to the Department of Justice. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I want to read as far as the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
how long he intends to run? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say that if the committee 
remains in good humor the reading will be completed very soon. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

‘ost Office Department: For statione: 
plank bds. inties an 3 — folders, — banding devices ie: 
cluding purchase of free penalty envelopes, $25,000. 

Mr. WALSH: Mr. Chairman, there is a typographical error in 
the spelling of the word “ department,” in line 19, page 120. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the word will be 
spelled correctly. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the purchase of a motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicle for 
official use of the Postmaster General to cost not ex ng $4,000; pur- 
chase and exchange of a motor truck; maintenance, re and opera- 
tion of a motor-propelled passenger- carrying vehicle and of motor 
trucks, to be used only for official purposes, and garage rent, $7,500. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
this to ask the chairman the purpose of the use of this, and if 
this is not subject to a point of order. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not think it is new legisla- 
tion; I do not think it is subject to a point of order. I will say. 
to the gentleman that the purpose of this paragraph is to au- 


I suggest that they read up 


Will the gentleman indicate 


thorize the purchase of an automobile for the official use of the 
Postmaster General. All Cabinet members are now provided 
with four horses and from two to four carriages, and the com- 
mittee has made a thorough investigation and has come to the 
conclusion that it is a matter of economy to have an automobile 
instead of the horses. These horses cost from $30 to $35 a 
month each for board, in addition to the stable hire, and the 
repairs to the carriages, and the cost mounts up. The gentleman 
will recall that a year ago an automobile was authorized for the 
Secretary of State, and that automobile was purchased under 
the same terms provided here for the Postmaster General—and 
which I may say to the gentleman that has been done for all 
other Cabinet officials—and the actual facts show, as reported 
by the chief clerk of the Department of State, that the automo- 
bile has cost $1,000 less to the Government during the year than . 
the horses and carriages. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Which automobile saved that? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The automobile purchased by the 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. ROBBINS. And now it is proposed to purchase one for 
the Postmaster General for that reason, is it? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. And I may say to the gen- 
tleman that we have already provided automobiles in this bill 
for the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the 
Secretary of the Interior, and those items have been passed 
without objection. 

Mr. WALSH. But they are not all of the time preaching 
economy. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And I want to say this in justice 
to the Postmaster General. The Postmaster General stated to 
the committee, through his chief clerk, that he did not want an 
automobile. He said that he preferred the use of the carriage 
and horses. Later on he came to the committee room and 
stated that he had been informed by another Cabinet officer 
that it was the opinion of the committee that money could be 
saved. Then he said, “ While my personal preference is for my, 
horses, yet if the committee thinks that it can save one dollar 
to the Government, give me an automobile and take my horses 
and carriages from me.” 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman think by expending $4,000 
for an automobile that the Government is going to save money? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There is no question about the 
matter of saving, if the gentleman will look into it. 

Mr. WALSH. Does it cost $4,000 to keep that span of horses? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Those horses will be sold. Their 
upkeep will cost much more than the automobile will cost. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Who owns the horses and carriages now? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The Government owns the horses 
and carriages. Let me say to the gentleman that it costs from 
$30 to $35 a month to board each one of those four horses. It 
cost nearly $2,600 last year to maintain the horses and car- 
riages and expenses incident thereto of the Postmaster General. 
Does the gentleman think that it will cost $2,600 to maintain an 
automobile? 

Mr. ROBBINS. If it costs $2,600 to maintain the horses, what 
will it cost to buy gasoline and hire a couple of chauffeurs? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The $2,600 does not take into 
consideration the cost of the drivers. It is simply the board of 
the horses and the cost of maintaining the vehicles, and pur- 
chasing horses when needed to take the places of those which 
die or become worthless. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I think $2,600 is entirely too much to con-. 
tribute to the mere board of horses. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman knows that it 
costs a great deal to board hofses now, and the statement was 
made to the committee—— 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Eighty-five Members are present, not a quorum, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman from Tennessee 
want to move to rise? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think we ought to have some 
understanding about finishing this bill. 

Mr. NORTON, Mr. Chairman, I moye that the committee 


rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota moves 
that the committee rise. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. È 
On a division (demanded by Mr. Norton) there were—ayes 40, 
oes 39. 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Tellers, Mr. Chairman, 
Tellers were ordered. 


n 


1918. 


The committee. again divided; and the tellers [Mr. Byrnxs of 
Tennessee and Mr. Norros} reported thut there were—ayes 32, 


noes 46. 


Su the motion to rise was: rejected. 


The CHAIRMAN, 
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46, a quorum is not present, and the Clerk will call the roll. 


The Clerk called the roll, und the following Members fuiled 


te answer to. their numes: 


Anderson: 


Fulrchild. B. L., 


Robinson 


Anthony Fairchild, G. W. Kuutson Rotenberg 
Ayres Ferris Kraus Rouse 
bavharach 08 Kreider Rowe 
Bankhead Fields: La Follette Rowland 
Ihu key, Fisher LaGuardia, Ru, kor 
nhart Fiyon ro Russell 
Ben kes Focht Lee. Ga, Sanders, La, 
11 Fordney Lenreot Sanford 
Blackmon Foss ver Schall 
Borland Prear Linthicum Seott, Mich. 
Britten Freeman Little Scott, Pa. 
Browne Fuller, III. Lonergan Scully 
Brumbaugh Fuller. Mass. Longworth Sears. 
Buchanan. Gallagher unn Sells 
Burnett Gulltvan Metlintie Shallenberger 
Butler Gard McCormick Sherwood 
Byrnes, S. C. Garland MeCullech Shouse 
Caldwell Garner McFadden Sims 
Canipbell, Kans, Giltett McKenzie Slarden 
` Campbell, Pa. Good McKeown. Small 
Cantrill Goodall McKiniry Smith. Mich, 
Capstick Gaus McLemore Smith, C. B. 
Carw Graham, III. Madden Smith. T. F. 
Carter, Mass. Graham, La. Magee Snell 
Chumiler, N.Y. Gray, N.J. Muun Snyder 
Church Green, Iowa Martin Stedman 
Clark. Fin gregg Maron Steele 
Clark, Pa Hamill Mays Steenerson 
Classon Hamilton, Mich, Mesker Stephens, Miss, 
Claypool Hamilton, N. Y. Merritt Stephens, Nebr. 
Condy Hamlin Miller.“ Sterling. Fu. 
Connelly, Kans, Hardy Mondel: Stevenson 
ob r. Oh Harrison, Miss. Montague Stiness 
Cooper, Wis, Heaton orin Sullivan, 
Cop.e Hefin Mott ~ Switzer 
Costello Heintz Nelson Talbott 
0 livustey Nicholls, S. C. Taylor. Colo. 
Cramton Hersey Nolan Templo 
rix Hicks, Oki field: ‘Templeton 
Curris, Mich, Holland Olney Tbompson 
Curry, Cal. Hollingsworth O'shaunnessy ‘Towner 
Davidson Hood Overmyer Treadway 
Dempsey Houston Padgett Var» 
Dent Howard Paixe- Walker 
Dewalt Hull, lowa Park Walton 
Dickinson Hull. Tenn. Parker, N. T. Ward, 
Dies Husted Peters Watson, Va. 
Doolin, James Pheian Weaver 
Doolittle Johnson, Ky. Platt Webb 
Doremus Johnson. S. Dak, Polk Whaley 
Doughton Johnson, Wash. Porter White. Ohio 
Drukker Janes. Va. au. Wilsoa. HE 
Dunn Jual Powers Wilson. La. 
Dupré Kahn Price Winslow 
Eavan Kehoe Purnell se 
Eagle Kelley, Mich, Ragsdale Wood, Ind. 
Lalmonds Kelly, Pa Rainey Woodlyard 
Eliott Kennedy, lowa Ramsey Young, Tex. 
Ell- worth Kennedy, R. I. Rumsexer Zihiman 
Elston Kettner Rayburn 
Extopinal Key. Ohio eed 
Evans Kinkaid Roberts . 


The committee rose; and the Speaker haviug resumed the 
chair, Mr. Saunpesrs. of Virgiuin, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, finding itself without u quorum, under the rule 
he caused the roll to be ealled, whereupon 179 Members, a 
quorum, answered to their names, and he reported the list of 
abseutees to be entered upen the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The committee will resume its. sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Mussachusetts [Mr: 
Tacue| hus a point of order pending, 

Mr. TAGUE, Mr. Chairman, E make the point of order on 
this section. in line 3. beginning with the word “for” and 
ending in line 5 with the semicolon, 

The CHAIRMAN. What page? 

Mr. TAGUE. Page 121, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. What part of the bill? 

Mr. TAGUE. Page 121. lines 3 to 5. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. To the whole paragraph 

Mr. TAGUE. No; ending with the figures, “ $4,000," 

Mr. NORTON. On what does the gentleman make the point 
or order? 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, The gentleman leaves in the main- | 


tennnce of a motor-propelled pussenger-carrying vehicle. The 
gentleman's point of order would strike out the automobile and 
leave in the maintenance. 

Mr. TAGUE I make the point of order to the- whole section, 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Mr. Chairman, E offer an amend- 
ment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


After line 2 insert the following: For purchase, exchange, and main- 
tenance of horses and hors:-drawn, passenger-carrying vebicies, pur- 


Ou this vote the ayes are 32. the noes, are | chase of a motor truck, repair of vehicles including motor trucks and 


harness, 83.200 


Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that. 1 want to ask the chairman of the committee 

Mr. SHERLEY,. Let us have the point of order determined, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. NORTON. I make the point of order. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is not subject to a point of order, 

Mr. NORTON, I make the point of order that that part. 
providing for the purchase of a motor truck is new legislation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Wilt the gentleman reserve the point of 
order for just one minute? y 

Mr. SHERLEY. Let us get it passed upon. If the point of 
order is to be made, let us get rid ef it and get along with the 
bilk 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will state that this provision has 
been carried, in the bill heretofore. If gentlemen are going to 
deny to the department a motor truek, necessary to carry sup- 
plies from point to point, and similar facilities, I do net know 
i how the department is going to operute. Now. it seems to me 
that the gentleman ought to take into consideration the fact 
that this department needs some vehicle of this kind. 

Mr. TAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. TAGUE. I would like to ask the gentleman if he is 
not aware thut the Post Office Committee gave the Post Office 
Department $400,000 for new automobiles? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And not a dollar of that sum can 
80 expended in the District of Columbia, I will say to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. TAGUE. I would like to ask the gentleman where the 
automobiles that are in the District will eome from? 
| Mr STAFFORD: win the gentleman permit? Not one 
dollar may be spent in the departmental service, but any amount 
: can be spent in connection with the Postak Service in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is true so far as the Postal 
Service is concerned, but not one dollar can. be spent in connection 
with the departmental service, 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? I want to get. 
some information, Does this provide 

Mr. MORGAN, Mr. Chairman. the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is the point of order. 

Mr. NORTON. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Tennessee if the bill provides that the money 
hereby appropriated for the maintenance of these motor trucks 
shall be used in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It is so provided. I will say to the 
gentleman from Michigan, in the bill later on. There is u provi- 
sion to cover that. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken. and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GREENE. of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Massachusetts rise 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

Mr. BYENS of Tennessee. I hope the gentleman will not do 
that. 

Mr. GREENE: of Massachusetts. T insist on the motion. I 
move that the committee do now rise. 
| _ The CHAIRMAN. The question is om the motion of the gen- 
| tleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
| noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I call for a 
division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 37, noes 40. 
Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I raise the point of no 


quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman makes the point of no 
‘quorum. Evidently there is not a quorum present, and the 
Clerk will calk the roll. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think, Mr. Chairman, there is a quorum 
present, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not, but the Chair will: 
count. [After counting} One hundred and two Members are 
present, a quorum. 

The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Appropriations made for the service of the Post Office Department in 


conformity with the act of July 2, 1836, shall not be 


of the pu herein provided for on account of the 


partment at Washington, D. C 
Mr. Chairman, I move that the 


(> ded for any 
ost Office De- 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
- committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Saunpgess of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 10358) making appropriations for the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes, and had come to 
no resolution thereon. 

DAYLIGHT SAVING. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, in behalf of my 
colleague from Tennessee [Mr. Sms], the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, who has had to 
leave the Hall on account of illness, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill S. 1854, commonly known as the daylight-saving bill, 
may have a privileged status. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GAR- 
RETT] asks unanimous consent that the daylight-saving bill, so 
called, S. 1854, shall have a privileged status. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessce. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 56 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, March 13, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
tentative amendments to H. R. 9390, a bill to promote the effi- 
ciency of the Navy, and for other purposes (H. Doc. No. 968); 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
an estimate of an increase of $900,000 to the estimate of appro- 
priation heretofore submitted for collecting the revenue from 
customs for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1919 (H. Doc. No. 
969); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


f REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8764) to 
authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the admission of the State of 
Illinois into the Union, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 372), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, from the Committee on the Public Lands, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5351) providing for the 
disposal of certain lands in block 32, in the city of Port Angeles, 
State of Washington, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 373), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE, from the Committee on the Publie Lands, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 171) to repeal the last 
proviso of section 4 of an act to establish the Rocky Mountain 
National Park, in the State of Colorado, and for other purposes, 
approved January 26, 1915, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 374), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10658) to pro- 
vide for the building and testing of the Slate gun; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WEBB: A bill (H. R. 10659) to amend an act entitled 
“An net to provide compensation for employees of the United 


States suffering injuries while in the performance of their 
duties, and for other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916;. 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 10660) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act in reference to the expatriation of citizens and 
their protection abroad,” approved March 2, 1907; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 10661) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of two additional judges of the District Court of the 
United States for the Northeastern District of Illinois; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEBB: A bill (H. R. 10662) to authorize the judges 
of the United States Court of Customs Appeals to be assigned 
to any district or circuit court of appeals of the United States 
and conferring the jurisdiction of said courts upon them while 
so assigned; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DENTON: A bill (H. R. 10663) to conyey a strip of 
land on the site of Federal building at Princeton, Ind.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10664) to em- 
power the Secretary of War to grant furloughs to enlisted men 
engaged in agriculture and other industries intimately related 
to winning the war for such periods as he may designate to en- 
gage in such industries; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: A bill (H. R. 10665) to establish a bureau 
for the study of the criminal, pauper, and defective classes; to 
the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. GLASS: A bill (H. R. 10691) to amend section 5200 
of the Revised Statutes as amended ; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. WALDOW: Resolution (H. Res. 272) for the resto- 
ration of the rural mail routes in the county of Erie, N. Y.; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WELTY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 264) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 265) providing 
for an increase of pay to the custodian employees of the Treas- 
ury Department; to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Treasury Department. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: > 

By Mr. CLASSON: A bill (H. R. 10666) for the.relief of 
Johanna Dunton; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DENTON: A bill (H. R. 10667) granting a pension to 
Thomas R. Poole; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FARR: A bill (H. R. 10668) granting a pension to 
Georgia A. Colony; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10669) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel S. Wint; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. f 

Aiso, a bill (H. R. 10670) granting a pension to Hattie M. 
Wescott; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10671) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Armstrong; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10672) granting a pension to Anna B. 
Kenyon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10673) granting a pension to Kate M. 
Bingham; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10674) granting an increase of pension to 
William Bowen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 10675) granting an increase of 
pension to James H. Nale; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 10676) granting an increase 
of pension to John Linguist; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 10677) granting an inerease 
of pension to William W. Agee; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10678) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Burcham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 10679) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Alonzo C. Horton; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions, 

By Mr. REED: A bill (H. R. 10680) granting an increase of 
pension to David C. Morgan; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 10681) granting a pension 
to Philip M. Earle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill CH. R. 10682) granting a pension to 
Ellen E. Greenfield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 10683) granting 
an increase of pension to Samuel Jack; to the Committce on 
Invalid Pensions. 


1918. 


By Mr. WALSH: A bill (H. R. 10684) granting a pension to 
Charles E. Keck; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bili (H. R. 10685) granting a pension to Clarinda L. 
Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10686) granting an incregse of pension to 
George A Burgess; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10687) granting an increase of pension to 
Cora Fannie Mitchell; to the Committee on anvalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 10688) granting an increase 
of pension to John Pierstock ; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10689) granting a pension to Alexander 
Shaw; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER: A bill (H. R. 10690) granting an in- 
crease of pension to David F. Hodges; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAHER: A bill (H. R. 10692) granting a pension to 
Patrick Macdonnell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 10693) granting an increase of 
pension to Tony K. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of board of man- 
agement, National Society Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, against increase in second-class postage; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

Also (by request), petitions of Oakland Farmers’ Club and 
other farm clubs of the State of Missouri, asking that the Gov- 
ernment fix a price on meats and grain; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. CAREW: Memorial of New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation, relative to perpetual Federal railroad control; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of National Live Stock Shippers’ Protective 
League, favoring continuing rates and charges under Interstate 
Commerce Commission; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition.of Manhattan Single- 
Tax Club, of New York, favoring 160 acres of land for men in 
the military and naval service of the country; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of Joshua L. Bailey & Co., of New York, favor- 
ing passage of the daylight-saving bill; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DALE of Vermont: Petition of Rev. Clarence L. 
Eaton, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., favoring the passage of H. R. 
5407, for the admission of osteopathic physicians to examina- 
tions for commissions in the medical branch of the Army; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DYER: Memorial of council of the Chicago Medical 
Society, indorsing House bill 9563; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Federal Board 
of Farm Organizations, in reference to amendment of draft 
regulations; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the North End Business Men's Association 
of Chicago, favoring increased compensation for post-oflice em- 
ployees; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Loyal Order of Moose, for the Garland 
bill (H. R. 7364) to reincorporate the Loyal Order of Moose in 
the District of Celumbia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of National Sewing Machine Co., of Belvidere, 
III., that corporation income and excess taxes may be paid 
in quarterly installments; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Resolution of the carpenters’ convention 
of the State of Massachusetts, asking the Shipping Board to 
commandeer all shipyards doing Government work, and asking 
that the President provide equal representation of labor on all 
commissions dealing with labor problems; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Resolution of the Lancaster Typographical 
Union, No. 70, urging the enactment of the old-age-pension law; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYES: Resolutions of the Grace Lutheran Church 
and the Grace Baptist Church, of San Jose, Cal., urging imme- 
diate prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, resolution of the board of governors of the Investment 
Bankers’ Association of America, favoring the principle of the 
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war finance corporation bill and suggesting changes that should 
be made; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Letter from Denver Typographical Union, 
No. 49, indorsing Sherwood old-age pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Also, letter from Colorado Prison Association, indorsing Sen- 
ate bill 3076; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of T. D. Hetherington, William Honeyman, 
A. C. MeGuirre, Harold R. Smith, J. J. Ashenhurst, Dr. O. W. 
Spicer, R. E, Cook, R. A. Arens, T. B. Johnson, George R. Crow, 
Percy Parker, William Stevens, and John A. Frazer, all of 
Colorado Springs, Colo., urging inmediate war prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island : Resolution of Providence 
(R. I.) Medical Society, urging passage of Senate bill 3748 and 
House bill 9563, creating advance rank for officers of Medical 
Soroa in United States Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Surry Lumber Co., of 
Baltimore, Md., favoring passage of Senate bill 5426, relative 
to President taking over timberlands and sawmills during the 
war; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of John J. Reitz, of Baltimore, Md., favoring 
passage of House bill 5531. relative to pharmacists in United 
States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Maryland Association for the Preven- 
tion and Relief of Tuberculosis, favoring passage of House bill 
9663, to manufacture war munitions in prison shops; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Anna Maria Thomas, Washington, D. C. 
favoring passage of the bill to retire Government clerks; to the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, memorial of the Railway Mail Association, third division, 
Baltimore Branch, urging increased pay for railway mail em- 
ployees; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of William A. Marburg; Strouse & Bros. ; Wil- 
liam H. Whitridge; Armstrong, Cator & Co.; Sappington & 
Mofit; Gomprecht & Benesch, M. S. Levy & Sons (Inc.); Wil- 
liam A. Dickey; Swindell Bros.; the Automobile Club of Mary- 
land; and C.. Thomas Kemp, all of Baltimore, Md., protest- 
ing against House bill 8565, taxing automobiles $25 per year; 
also, petitions of Joseph F. Hanselman, president of the Wood- 
stock College, favoring House bill 9223 exempting educational 
legacies from income tax; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: Petition of 4,000 Socialist Party members 
in Minnesota protesting against 20 years court-martial sentence 
at Camp Dodge of Allan Broms, Morris Kamman, and six 
other conscientious objectors; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of International Brotherhood of Blacksiniths 
nnd Helpers Local Union No. 205, Minneapolis, Minn., usking 
that Government ownership of railroads be given serious con- 
sideration at this time; to the Committee on Railways «and 
Canals. 

Also, petition of Electrical Workers’ Union No. 292. Min- 
neapolis, Min., requesting that no time be fixed when the rail- 
roads shall be returned to private ownership, leaving the ques- 
tion for future determination; also requesting increased pay for 
Government employees; to the Committee on Railways and 
Canals. 

Also, petition of International Association of Machinists legis- 
lative committee, State of Minnesota, requesting no action be 
taken as to future date for returning railways to private owner- 
ship, and asking a referendum on the question; to the Com- 
mittee on Railways and Canals. >, 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Resolution of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Chamber of Commerce, fav oring the passage of the 
daylight-saving bill; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. SANFORD: Papers to accompany House bill 9142, 
granting a pension to Wiliam E, Martin; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SULZER: Petition of Igloo No. 15, Pioneers of Alaska, 
asking for the development of the coal and oil resources of 
Alaska; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Resolutions adopted by the Massachusetts 
State Council of Carpenters and Joiners of America, regarding 
tlre system of awarding contracts to shipbuilding cencerns on the 
“ cost-plus”’ basis; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

Also. resolutions adopted by the bituminous operators conr- 
mittee of the Wholesale Coal Trade Association of New York, on 
the food bill; to the Committee on Agrienlture. 
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Wepwespay, March 13, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, Thou who didst command the light to shine 
out of darkness, shine in our hearts with Thy truth that we may 
have knowledge of the glory of God and in the faith of Jesus 
Christ, Thy Son. Give to us spiritual inspiration for the duties 
of this dax. May we be guided by Thy spirit of truth and of 
love and of wisdom in all that we do, that Thy will may be ac- 
complished in us as a Nation. For Christ's sake. Amen. 

The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Friday. March 8, 1918, when, on 
request of Mr. THoasras and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATION (S. DOC. NO. 201). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Acting Secretary of War submitting a deficiency esti- 
mate of appropriation in the sum of $200,000,000 required by 
the Signal Corps of the Army for “Increase in aviation, Signal 
Corps, 1918.“ being additional to the appropriation of $640,000,000 
made for this object in public act No, 29, July 24, 1917, which, 
with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


` A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the House insists upon 
its amendments to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 117) amend- 
ing the act of July 2. 1909, governing the holding of civil-service 
examinations, disagree to by the Senate, agrees to the confer- 
ence asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Gopwin of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Carrer of Oklahoma, and Mr. I£HLBACH managers 
at the conference on the part of the House. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enroiled bills: 

H. R. 175. An act to amend an act entitled “An act making 
- appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1915 and for prior years, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 3471. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
furloughs without pax and allowances to enlisted men of the 
Army of the United States, : 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of Texas Branch, Na- 
tional Woman's Party, of Corsicana, Tex., praying for the sub- 
mission of a Federal suffrage amendment to the legislatures of 
the several States, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Board of Trade of 
Pasadena, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
vide for extreme penalties for persons guilty of attempting to 
destroy or destroying property, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented the petition of Rebert P. Dixon, president of 
the Board of Trustees of Lincoln, Cal., praying for universal 
military training, which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of New Britain, Conn., praying for national 
prohibition as a war measure, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Hartford, 
Conn., praying for the self-determination and independence of 
Lithuania, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented petitions of Milford Branch, National 
Woman's Party, of Milford, and of sundry citizens of West 
Hartford, Hartford, Bridgepert, New Haven, and New Britain, 
all in the State of Connecticut, praying for the submission of 
Federal suffrage amendment to the legislatures of the several 
States, which were ordered to lie on the table. V 

Mr. WEEKS. I have a telegram relating to war prohibition. 
As I understand, the Senate has given the President all au- 
thority that is necessary to carry out the purposes of those who 
sent the telegram and that nothing is pending before the Senate, 
but as I have been requested to have it read and incorporated 
in the Recorp I ask that that be done. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Boston, Mass., February 26. 
Hon. Jons W. KS, 8 J z 


WEE 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Unton 
g ot 


year, and in can not be spared to make beer that wastes food and 
weakens fighting. „ 11 f 


Mr. WEEKS. I present resolutions adopted by the Legisiature 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, which I ask to have 
printed in the Record and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 


[The Commonwealth of Massachusetts. In the year 1918.] 


Resolutions in favor of the creation of a league of nations to safeguard 
permanent peace upon the termination of the present war. 


Whereas the President of the United States bas declared that our pres- 

ent and immediate task is to win the war; and 
he has proclaimed that the chief aim of the war is to secure a 

— peace guaranteed by a partnership of free nations: There- 

re 

Resolved, By the general court of Massachusetts that the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts —.— all its resources to the vigorous prose- 
oo ae ae ee war until autocracy has been defeated; and be 

Resolved, That the Commonwealth of Massachusetts favors the en- 
trance of the United States, after the war, into a league of nations to 
safeguard the peace that must be won by the joint military forces of 
the allied nations; and be it further 

Resolved, That_certified ies of these resolutions be sent by the 
secretary of the Common h to the President and to the Presiding 
Officers of both branches of Congress, and to each of the Senators and 
Representatives from Massachusetts, 4 

n house of representatives, adopted February 6, 1918. 

In senate, adopted in concurrence, February 11, 1918. 

A true copy, 

Attest: ALBERT P. LANGTRY, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Mr. WEEKS. I present resolutions adopted by the General 
Court of Massachusetts, which I ask may be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Forest Reservations 
and the Protection of Game. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to 
the Committee on Forest Reservations and the Protection of 
Game and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[The Commonwealth of Massachusetts. In the year 1918.] 


Resolutions in favor of the ratification of regulations establishing a 
clo: season on waterfowl. 


Resotved, That the general court of Massachusetts favors the ap- 
proral and ratification of the regulations recommended by the Bureau 
of Biological Survey of the United States Department of Agriculture ou 
the 18th day of May, 1916, in pursuance of an act of 38 provid- 
ing for a closed season on waterfowl in Massachusetts between the 
16th day of January and the 30th day of ber, regulations 
pans 8 owing to their not being ratified on 

R 

. That the general court of Massachusetts favors the ratifi- 
cation of the aforesaid regulations and requests its Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to take such st as may be necessary to secure 
the approval and adoption of said re; tions. . 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent by the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth to the Senators and ntatives in Congress 
from Massachusetts and to the Bureau of Biological Survey of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

In house of representatives, adopted February 7, 1918. 

In senate, adopted in concurrence February 12, 1918. 

Ae 

est: 


, safd 
approved and 


ALBERT P. LANGTRY, 
~ Secretary of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. WEEKS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Suffolk 
County, Mass., praying for the submission of a Federal suffrage 
amendment to the legislatures of the several States, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I have received several telegrams this 
morning from citizens of Mississippi, protesting against the 
enactment of Senate bill 3426. I submit two of these telegrams 
and ask that they be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think I eught to say to the Senator from 
Mississippi that my understanding is that the bill has been 
recommitted to the Committee on Military Affairs and a hear- 
ing has been given this morning. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I shall ask, then, that the telegrams be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. I did not know the bill had been recommitted. 
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The telegrams were referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
LAKE, Miss., March 12, 19. 
Senator JAMES K. VARDAMAN, A = . 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Please do what you can to prevent passing of Senate bill 3426. I 
feel that most all sawmills are doing their best to furnish the lumber 
requirements of our Government. Car shortage and embar; causing 
more trouble than anything else. Government may have all my lumber 


if they want it, 
Joux E. Scupois, 


MEEHAN JUNCTION, MISS., March 12, 1918. 
Senstor James K. VARDAMAN, 


; Washington, D. C.: 

Reference Senate bill 8426. We have shipped 34 cars this month; 
could have shipped 125 if cars had been supplied. Have orders hun- 
dred cars, Government business, awaiting cars. We are doing our 
cy og but willing that Government take over our plant if it will 
relieve the car and embargo situation. 

COTTON STATES LUMBER Co, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I have received many tele- 
grams and letters and petitions on various subjects. I have 
generally referred those letters and telegrams to the depart- 
ments of the Government which I thought had special charge 
over the matters, but I desire to present to the Senate and 
have inserted in the Recorp four telegrams on as many different 
subjects. 

One of them has relation to the potato crop in northern 
Michigan and the method by which it is being handled or the 
lack of methods; one relative to a rumor, which I think is well 
founded, to the effect that the Director General is to adopt 
spot charges for the placing of cars on private tracks at various 
factories; one relative to the shipbuilding industry of the 
country as affected by labor; and the other has reference to 
the lumber situation. I ask that they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

MARQUETTE, MICH., March 32, 1918. 
Hon. CHARLES E. TOWNSEND, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


What 2 are being made to take care of the surplus potato 
in Michigan? The upper peninsula farmers are very much dis- 
sa ed, us they hold in pits and cellars most of their crop of tast year. 
They were willing to sell last fall, but no market. A fair sample: The 
farmers surrounding Grand Marais raised 10,000 bushels of potatoes, 
could not sell them, and they are still on hand. e are facing a 
mighty serlous situation unless the Government helps out. The farmers 
will not exert themselyes this year unless taken care of. 
Jons D. Mancum. 


MipLanxp, MICH., March 9, 1918, 
Senator CHARLES E. Townsexp, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Dow Chemical Co., of Midland, Mich., maintain 6 milez of stand- 
ard-gauge track, and two lucomotives rform their own switching; 
take cars consigned to us from Pere Marquette rails; return either 
loaded or y to Pere Marquette rails. We are opposed tọ the 
Director General's proposition of making 11 charge for every car placed 


on siding. Would be pleased to know Director General's reason for 
essessing this charge. If this measure is passed it will cost the Dow 
Chemical Co. better than $250,000 per year. 


Tuz Dow CHEMICAL Co, 
DETROIT, Micn., March 12, 1918. 
Hon. CHARLES E. Towxsenn. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Feel gravely concerned over comparative fallure in vital matter of 
shipbuilding. Best brains of country should be called for construction 
of all kinds of ships—steel, wood. and concrete. Red tape should be 
eliminated. Present attitude of labor union intolerable. Strikers are 
traitors and should be so treated. Situation serious. Trust you will 
do your utmost, 

Jonx N. STALKER. 


CADILLAC, MICH., March II, 1918. 
Hon. CHARLES E. TOWNSEND. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Please be advised that the tumbermen of Michigan are not in favor 
of the passage of Senate bill 3426, as we consider same impracticable 
and think better results will be obtained under present conditions, 

MICHIGAN Hanpwoop MFRS. ASSN., 
Per J. C. Knox, Seerctary. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have a telegram 
from the Chamber of Commerce of Olympia, Wash., expressing 
its opposition to the bill providing for a long-and-short-haul 
clause for interior cities and relating to the hearing that I under- 
stand is to be held by the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
to-day. 

T also have a telegram to a similar effect from the Chamber 
of Commerce of Aberdeen, Wash. I simply state the substance 
of these telegrams and ask to have them referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They will be so referred. 

PRICE OF OFFICERS’ UNIFOKMS. E 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, quite a while ago 
1 introduced a bill to stop profiteering in officers’ uniforms. The 
Senate acted promptly on that measure and passed it. It is now 
rosting somewhere outside of this body, possibly at a place that 


it would not be parliamentary for me to refer to by name, but 
I am receiving a great many letters from those who are inter- 
ested in that measure who seem to think that there is something 
further the Senate can do in reference to it. 

I wish to take this opportunity to place in the Recorp the facts 
with reference to the legislative situation regarding it and also 
to call attention to an editorial relating to the matter in the 
Louisville Courier-Journal of March 8, and to read just an 
extract or two from the editorial showing how the people of the 
country are looking upon it. It is headed: 


RESERVE OFFICERS ROBBED. 


Everyone who has looked in shop windows and seen upon display at 
fanry prices garments and articles which military officers must have as 
a part of their required equipment has expressed the opinion that the 
young men who left lucrative positions in civil life to become candi- 
dates at training camps for officers did so at a great financial sacrifice. 
That profiteering has n done bs the principle all the trafic will 
bear” has been plain to the wayfarer, though a fool. The New York 
Times attempts to estimate the amount of which the reserve officers 
have been robbed, and sets it down at $29,000,000, ‘These figures relate 
to equipment only. 

The Times reaches that conclusion in this way: We have 
taken into the Army something like 100,000 new officers. Ac- 
cording to reports from officers who have fitted themselves out, 
they have had to pay $500, $600, and $700 for their uniform 
and equipment, when the Government could furnish it at prac- 
tically half that price, and the Times estimates that on an 
average they haye paid about $290 apiece more than they ought 
to have paid. I think that is really a conservative estimate. 
That gives the amount $29,000,000. This editorial says: 

Officers formerly bought equipment from the Quartermaster at cost. 
When the camps for training reserve officers were instituted an order 
was issued suspending that privilege for reasons not quite clear. The 

t was that there was creat an opportunity for tradesmen to 
~~ officers extortionate prices. Suitable equipment being obliga- 
ory— 

The officer had to get these uniforms, and he had to get cer- 
tain equipment— 8 
the officer could not escape being fleeced by the merciless vendors of 
his necessaries. 

These are facts well known. When the men from the June encamp- 
ments were getting their equipment the head of a wholesale hardware 
house called the attention of the Courier-Journal to the fact that his 
peop brother, a lieutenant, had showed him a pair of spurs for which 

e had paid a retailer $5. They were worth at retail, with a good 
profit to the dealer, about $2. 

That is in line with the examples that I have placed in the 
Recorp from time to time. Then, omitting a great part of the 
editorial, it says: 

The officers who haye been skinned are majors, captains, first lieu- 
tenants, and second lieutenants. Very few majors were commissioned 
from the training camps, and the majority of the officers who were 
compelled to buy at $500 or $600 equipment worth $200 or $300 were 
below the rank of major, their pay running from $141.67 to $200 a 
month. Some of them were men of independent means; many were 
not. ‘The robbery of the well-to-do young man who must buy equip- 
ment is not as severe a test of his patrio as if he were poor, but 
it ls aos less unpatriotic upon the part of the tradesman on that 
account, 


The editorial closes: 


While the Gorernment has limited the price of wheat and taken other 
measures to prevent farmers and middlemen from profiteering in food, 
merchants bhaye been permitted—virtually invited—to fleece the young 
men of every community who offered their services to the flag, many 
of them above draft age and many of them heads of families. In allow- 
ing tradesmen to make prey of the reserve officers the Government 
pinced itself in a situation for which there is no defense that suggests 
tself readily to the observer. 7 

Mr. President, I want to call attention to the fact that sum- 
mer is coming and new classes of uniforms will have to be se- 
cured by the men who have already gotten their uniforms and 
by others who may be taken into the Army, and I hope that 
Congress before that time comes will have put upon the statute 
books legislation that will protect them from further extortion. 
The sooner this can be done the better it will be not only for 
these young men who are offering their all for their country but 
the better it will be for the honor of the country itself. Con- 
gress should stop this extortion at once. 

The Senate has acted upon this matter. The bill rests some- 
where outside of this body and the responsibility for further 
extortion from these patriotie men rests there. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Let me ask the Senator if this 
must be done by law. Is it not possible for the department 
by some regulation to enable these officers to obtain from the 
Government the necessary clothing, and so forth, at prices that 
the department itself will fix? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The department has not been 
doing it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
possible for it to do it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am not prepared to say whether 
it is or not. They have not been doing it. The bill gives them 
legislative authority, in fact it is a legislative direction to do it, 


My question is whether it is not 
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and if necessary then they could commandeer the stock that is 
found in different stores and take care of the situation. i 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator will pardon me a 
word more, I think out of any stock the Government has it 
could fix such a price as in its judgment seems fair and just, 
and if legislation is to be delayed and this experience is to be 
repeated it seems to me that an effort might be made for the 
adoption of a resolution of inquiry of the department to ascer- 
tain whether or not the remedy which I speak of could not be 
at least temporarily introduced. 

Mr. JONES of Washingten. I will state to tlie Senator that 
I wrote to the War Department asking why it was not furnish- 
ing these uniforms and received a letter stating that it was not 
feasible to do it. They did not say that they did not have au- 
thority to do it, but they are not doing it. The Senate has acted, 
and I hope Congress will act. 


SHORTAGE OF FARM LABOR. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President. I have here a letter from Mrs. 
K. Josness, a resident of my State, with reference to a matter 
which I have heretofore called to the attention of the Senate, 
and that is to the shortage of labor upon the farms. I do not 
desire to incorporate the entire letter in the Recorp, because it 
it a long letter, but I desire to read a certain paragraph of it, 
which will take less time than it would to otherwise dispose 
of it. This letter is based upon a survey which has been made 
of the county from which the letter comes: “ 

The amount of ground intended to summer fallow this year is 58,616 
apport last year it was 87,531. This is a report covering half of 

After some further statements in regard to that matter, the 
letter goes on to say: - 

But the farmers who are in the sorest financial straits are not on 
their farms. They are working in the shops or elsewhere to earn their 
daily bread. Hence I should say our summer fallow is short by 75.000 
acres. Even this ts not nli. From the report zeu will see there are 
26,045 acres ready to be seeded this spring for which there is no seed 
and the 179 who bave no feed are of these whe have ground 
ready but no seed. If this represents half, let us say, then 50,000 acres 
or n. e will lay dle. 

This is attributed, Mr. President, in part to the fact of the 
shortage of the labor supply on the farms, to want of a proper 
farm-credit system. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. KENYON. I ask that the letter may be referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, which is now engaged 
in hearings on this very subject. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I shall be very glad to send a 
copy of the letter to that committee. 

PRODUCTION OF COAL IN COLORADO. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I desire to report the result 
of the Garfield drive on the State of Colorado up to the close 
of business last night: i. 

Mines closed, 37. 

Total tonnage per day, 12,200, equivalent to 366,000 tous per 
month or 4,392,000 tons per year. 

Miners idle, 2.G00. 

Wages at $5 per diem, $13.000 per day, or $390,000 per month. 

LAND IN SANDERS COUNTY, MONT. 


Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, te which 
was referred the bill (S. 983) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue patent for certain land to school district Ne. 9, 
of Sanders County, Mont., reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 312) thereon. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF WAR. 

Mr. THOMAS. From the Connnittee on Military Affairs I 
report back favorably with an amendment the bill (H. R. 9352) 
to amend an act entitled “An act providing for an Assistant 
Secretary of War,” approved March 5, 1890, and for other pur- 
poses, and I submit a report (No. 311) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc.. That an act entitled “An act providing for an 
Assistant. of War,” approved March 5, 1890 (26 Stat., p. 17), 
be, and the same hereby is, amended to read as fellows: 

“There in ihe Department of War an Assistant Secretary. 
a Second Assistant Secretary, and a Third Assistant Secretary, cach 
of whom shall be yn ecb by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and shall be entitled te a salary of $4,500 
a year, payable monthly, and shall perform such duties in the Depart- 
ment of e as ghall be prescribed by the or as may be 
y law." 


required b. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The amendment was, on page 1, line 11, to strike out “ $4,500” 
and insert in lieu“ $5,000." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


OSAGE RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably the bill (S. 3833) to authorize Cole and 
Osage Counties, Mo., to construct a bridge across the Osage 
River, and I submit a report (No. 310) thereon. I ask for the 
immediate consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, rend the third time, 
and passed. 

PURBLIC-LAND ENTRIES. 


Mr. MYERS. The bill (S. 3797) validating certain applica- 
tions for and entries of public Innds, and for other purposes, is 
on the calendar, having been reported from the Committee on 
Public Lands. I am the author of that bili, and I ask that it 
be recommitted to the committee. There are some matters in 
it that should be considered further. I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be rereferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time. and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McNARY (for Mr. CHAMBERLAIN): 

A bill (S. 4081) granting a pension to Nathaniel Holt (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4082) granting a pension to Fred Boyd; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 4083) for the relief of George A. McKenzie, alias 
William A. Williams; and 

A bill (8. 4084) for the relief of Hannah Parker; to the Com. 
mittee on Military Affairs, : 

A bill (S. 4085) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Apple; 

A bill (S. 4086) granting an increase of pension to Cecilia 
Hall; 

A bill (S. 4087) granting a pension to Theodore Heiner; 

A bill (S. 4088) granting an increase of pension to Martha A. 
Hodges; 
A bill (S. 4089) granting an increase of pension to Frank D. 
Russell ; 

A bill (S. 4090) granting a pension to Elien H. Sharp; and 

A bill (S. 4001) granting an increase of pension to Thomas J. 
Vinyard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 4092) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Critchette; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: 

A bill (S. 4093) increasing the pay of compositors and press- 
men employed in the Government Printing Office, and for other 

Ses; to the Committee on Printing. 

A bill (S. 4004) granting a right of way over public lands 
for certain purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 4095) granting a pension to Grace Noden (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 4096) granting a pension to Lillian May Woodard; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. PEN ROSE: 

A bill (S. 4097) granting an increase of pension to James C. M. 
Hamilton; and 

A bill (S. 4098) granting an increase of pension to Samuel M. 
Bailey ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 4099) to amend an reenact section 5200, Revised 
Statutes of the United States; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 
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DEVICES FOR PROTECTION OF TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE WIRES. 


Mr. OWEN. I submit the following resolution and ask that 
it He on the table and be printed. A 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution, 

The resolution (S. Res. 214) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War is hereby requested to imme- 
diately advise the Senate as to the available devices known to the War 
Department to prevent sples from tapping telegraph. or telephone wires 


over which messages are sent by the War Department, 
extent such devices are employed. 


RAILROAD CONTROL—CON FERENCE REPORT: 


and to what 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? 
[A pause.}! Morning business is closed. 
Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, there is a conference report to 
be brought before the body upon a very important subject, and 
as there are Senators who have asked ta be informed, I take 
the method of informing them new by suggesting the absence of 
a quorum, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their numes: 


Ashurst Harding Nelson Smith. S. C. 
Baird Henderson ow Smeot 
Bankhead Hollis Norris: Sterli 
Beckbam Johnson, Cal, Overman Sutherland 
Borah Johnson. S. Dak, Phelun winsen 
Brandegee Jones. Wash. Pittman Thomas 
Calder Kellogg. Poindexter Thompson 
Cuiberson Kendrick Pomerene Townsend 
Cummins Kenyon Ransdetl Trammell 
Curtis Knox Robinson Underwood 
Dillingham Lewis Shafroth Vardaman. 
Fletcher McCumber Sheppard Walsh 
France MeKellar Sherman Warren 
Frelinghuysen McLean Shields Watson 
Gallinger MeNary Smith, Ariz, Weeks 
Gerry Martin mith, Ga, Williams 
Gore Myers Smith, Mich, Wolcott 


Mr. MeNARY. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. CHamreriatn] on account of illness, and I ask 
that this announcement may stand for the day, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of 
my colleague [Mr. Gorr] on account of illness. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President. let me announce: the absence 
of the senior Senator om Kentucky [Mr. Jamest, ocensioned 
by illness. I also desire to announce the absence of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Sarre], oecasioned by official business: 

Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Suiumons| is unavoidably detained from the Chamber, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-eight Senutors have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I now move 
thut the Senate proceed! to the consideration of the conference 
report on Senate bill 3752. known as the railroad-control bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motien of the 
Senator from South Curona. 

The motion was agreed to; aud the Senate resumed the con- 
sideration of the conference report on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to the bill (S. 8752) to provide for the operation of trans- 
porta. ion systems while under Federal control, for the just com- 
pensation of their owners, and for other purposes, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is un the adoption of 
the conference report. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. President, T make the point of 
order against the conference report tha: the conferees lave in- 
serted new matter in the report contrary to gur rules, 

On request of the senior Senator from Oklahoma Mr. Gore] 
£ ask permission to Insert in the Recorp a very interesting let- 
ter from the governor of Oklahoma upon the subject of the taxa- 
tion of railroad properties under the proposed legislation, 

There being no objection, the mutter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATE OF OKLAHOMA, EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Oklahoma City, January 14, 1918. 
Hon. T. P. 


| Gore, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Drau Sin: May I be permitted to call your attention to the im- 
portance that any congressional action re Government railroad contro 
does not Interfere with existing methods or privileges of individua 
States and locas units of taxation of 5 or receipts, At 
this time in our State a large portion of the State’s revenue is derived 
from taxntioo paid by railroads, and to amend in a form would 
greatly embarrass this State, necessitating, new methods: of taxation 
which would probabiy force the calling of an extra session of the legis- 
lease, gan would be most burdensome and unfortunate: to the whole 
of the State. 

I do not know that any legislation contemplated will interfere with 
the State rights in this respect, but inasmuch as the Government is as- 
suring stockholders. æ certain profit:on their investment, it would seem, 


at least, wise to present our ies) arse im order that any regretablo 
situation may be prevented. It is important that the present State 
Tights am} privileges relative to taxes from railroads, either by re- 

pts or ad valorem taxation, be not amended or interfered with, but be 
saved and provided for in Federal legislation relative to taking over of 
the railroads. : 

Pardon me for calling this matter to your attention, but its im- 
portance prompted me to do so. 

R. L. WILLIAMS, 


Very trul 
I will ask if the Chair is ready to 


y yours, 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
rule on the point of order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands the point 
of order to be that the committee of conference has inserted new 
matter in the report not in either the bill as it originally passed 
the Senate or as it passed the House of Representatives. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And also that they have stricken out mat 
ter agreed to by both Houses, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina: Mr. President, I desire to 
call the attention of the Chair to the fact that on March 1 the 
subjeet-matter involved in this legislution was submitted to 
the conferees. The subject-mmitter was made up under the old 
rule and practice of the Senaste: On March 8. which was Fri- 
day, the confereves*rernched an agreement. We asked for a come 
fidential print of the agreement. of the conferees. That print 
was made. We had reached this agreement on the morning of 
March 8. We then adjourned to look over the report and to 
see that there were no typogruphienl errors. It happened by a 
remarkable coineislence that this very amendment which is now 
in question was left out of the print of the conference report, 
and we met and had. it reinserted. The whole mutter, however, 
was completed before the adoption of the new rule by the Senate 
on March 8. 

The subject-matter having heen submitted under the old: rule 
and practice of the Senate of putting in anything and everything 
that seemed te be germane or pertinent, the conferees. were 
allowed much diseretion in order te reach what they thought 
was the desire und purpose of the two bodies or what would meet 
their approval. Working nlong that Une. we proceeded nud 
completed our labors without any knewledge whatever that 
any such rule was at all imminent. Our printed repert was on 
the desks of Members on Friday morning. with: the elimination 
to which I have referred. As I have said, we made the cor- 
rection. and I submitted the formal report op Saturday, March 9 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator give the date when the 
rule was adopted? 

Mr. SMYTH of South Carolina. It was: adopted on March 8, 
and we had reached our agreement on Mareh 8. 

Mr. POMERENE. Before the adoption of the rule? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. We met in the morning and 
reached our agreement before the new rule was adopted by the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the Chair ask the Senator from 
South Carolina whether it is his opinion that the conferees con- 
trol the Sennte or the Senate control the conferees? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. F think the Senate controlled 
the conferees when they gave us the subject matter under the 
old rules und practices and referred the bill to conference. The 
point I am making is that we reached an agreement under the 
oid rule. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. E yield. 

Mr. KNOX. May I make an inquiry? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina.. Yes; 

Mr. KNOX. Does the Senator from South Carolina contend 
that under the old rule the conferees would bave the right to 
insert in a conference report or in a bill any matter thut had 
been prohibited to them by both Houses? z 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I maintain, Mr. President, 
that to all intents and purposes this is in no wise new matter, 
I was arguing from a different standpoint and giving reasons, 
cumulative in nature. why the point ef order is net well taken, 
The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] hus called atten- 
tion to the precedents that existed before the new rule was 
adopted; und until the House and Senate see fit to forbid it, the 
practice of striking out and inserting must obtain. What 1 am 
saying is simply cumulative of what the Senator from Arkansas 
has said. 

Mr. KNOX. Without any reference to any variance of views 
and there is a variance of views as to whether this matter in 
the report is in line with the fnstruetions—I should like the 
Senator from South Carolina, if he is willing to do so, to nnswer 
the specifie question. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
matter. 


T consider it is not new 
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Mr. KNOX. I understand that perfectly well, but some Sena- 
tors consider that it is new matter. That, however, is not my 
question. My question is, Does the Senator contend that under 
the old rule the conferees would have the right to insert new 
matter that had been prohibited, assuming now that it had been 
prohibited, by both Houses? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I would take this view of it, 
that heretofore, under the old rule and the practices of the Sen- 
ate, the conferees might have had a larger latitude than they 
pete under the new rule, although I doubt if the interpreta- 

on 

Mr. KNOX. I am driven, Mr. President, to the conclusion 
that the Senator from South Carolina does not wish to answer 
the question that I have propounded to him. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I propose to answer it in my 
own way; and if the Senator can get any comfort out of my way 
of answering it, he is welcome to do so. 

Mr. KNOX. Very well, I will repeat the question. Of course 
the Senator will answer in his own way, and I am not trying to 
suggest that he should answer in any particular way; but I 
want the Senator from South Carolina to thoroughly understand 
the question. Does he contend, without any regard to the ques- 
tion as to whether in this particular case this is or is not new 
matter, that under the old rule the conferees would have a 
right to insert matter that had been prohibited by both Houses? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That had been prohibited? 

Mr. KNOX. Yes, sir; that is the point. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do not think the conferees 
would have any right to insert, nor did we insert, anything that 
had been prohibited, because in both of the bills there was sub- 
_ ject matter that was capable of a construction as binding as the 
provision incorporated by the conferees. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Let us get down to the real ques- |” 


tion. The mind of the Chair has long been clear on the proposi- 
tion that conferees have no right to insert new matter in a con- 
ference report and that they have no right to strike out any- 
thing that has been agreed upon. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
thing that had been agreed upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘Exactly; the present occupant of 
the Chair has threatened a number of times to sustain a point 
of order under such circumstances, but for various reasons 
has been too timid to do so. If new matter has been inserted— 
and the present occupant of the chair does not know anything 
about that; he does not know as to the facts—but if new matter 
has been inserted or if matter has been stricken out which was 
agreed upon by both Houses the point of order is well taken; 
there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the proposition of the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, I think, is conclusive of this matter; 
but I think there is at least one other proposition that is also 
determinative of it, and I want to take the liberty of asking the 
Chair’s attention to it. 

Under the parliamentary situation there has been no agree- 
ment between the two Houses on any provision of this bill, and 
I will proceed to show why that is true. The Senate passed the 
bill; it went to the House of Representatives, and the House 
struck out all after the enacting clause. When the bill came 
back to the Senate the Senate disagreed to the House amend- 
inent. Now, under every parliamentary rule, that left the whole 
matter in disagreement. Neither House had agreed to anything 
that the other House had done. It is immaterial that there hap- 
pened to be in the bills passed by the respective Houses iden- 
tical language; the parliamentary fact of importance is that 
there was nothing agreed to between the two Houses. The 
House had stricken out the entire Senate bill, which was a dis- 
agreement, of course, to the Senate provision, and the Senate 
had disagreed to the entire House bill, which put the whole mat- 
ter in conference. 

Now, the rule of the House of Representatives has for many 
years been the same, substantially, as the new Senate rule, and 
it is to that feature of the matter that I now call the Chair's 
attention. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Arkansas 
pardon the Chair for an interruption? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That gets down just exactly to 
where the Chair was. The Chair made a ruling upon the as- 
sumption that it was agreed that there was new matter in- 
serted 

Mr. ROBINSON. Les. 


We did not strike out any- 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Or old matter stricken out; but 
if that be a disputed question of fact, that is not a question for 
the Chair to settle; that is a question for the Senate to settle. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Chair will permit me, I think it is 
purely a question of law that the Chair can decide, and I think 
the Chair is right in his proposition that if it is a question of 
fact the Senate ought to determine it. But there is no dispute 
as to the facts. There is a controversy as to the legal effect of 
those facts, but I do not think there can be any serious parlia- 
mentary question as to what the status is. According to the 
decisions in all of the cases, there has been nothing agreed to 
between the two Houses, and there can be no such thing as the 
insertion of new matter under the parliamentary situation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Pardon me—not agreed to between 
the two Houses, but in dispute between the two Houses, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Well, the whole matter is in dispute be- 
tween the two Houses, under the parliamentary status here. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Arkansas will allow me, the House did not consider the 
Senate bill at all. It struck it out entirely. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. I understand that fact. Now, is 
there anything in this conference report that was neither in the 
bill that the House passed nor in the bill that the Senate 
passed? F 

Mr. ROBINSON. ‘There is some language there, certainly; 
quite a good deal of language. 7 

The VICE PRESIDENT. I do not know about language. 

Mr. ROBINSON, No; that is not the proposition. There is 
no subject matter in this conference report that was not em- 
braced in the House bill, which was the basis of our consid- 
eration in this conference committee; but I want to call the 
Chair’s attention now to the decisions on this rule. 

I have already stated that the rule in the House has been 
for many years substantially the same as the new Senate rule, 
and the House has always placed on its rule the construction 
which I have just placed upon this new Senate rule. Now, here 
is a case exactly in point, if the Chair please, where the House 
decided that the action of the conferees now complained of 
was not the insertion of new matter and was not, therefore, ob- 
noxious to the rule—that is, the rule of the House, which I 
have already repeatedly said is substantially the same as the 
new Senate rule. Until the adoption of this new Senate rule, 
which was adopted after the conference report was in fact 
agreed to, there was no limitation, so far as the Senate was 
concerned, upon the power to embrace new matter in a con- 
ference report. 

Here is the House ruling, in volume 5 of Hinds’ Precedents, 
section 6424: 

Where the disagreement is as to an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute for the entire text of a bill, the managers have the whole 
poy age aa them and may exercise a broad discretion as to de- 

A Senate amendment having provided an appropriation to construct 
a road, and conferees having reported in lieu thereof a provision for a 
survey, it was held that the provision was within the differences. 

Now, going back to the first case, here is what the Speaker said 
in ruling on that question: 

The House substitute, by way of amendment, went to the Senate. 

That is exactly what happened here. 

The Senate disagreed to every line, paragraph, and section of the 
House provision. 

That is what has happened here. 


And with that disa ent to the Senate provision, and with the 
House provision in effect a disagreement to the original Senate bill, 
the whole matter went to conference. That is, by this action there 
was committed to conference the whole subject of immigration, and, 
as connected therewith, the prohibition of immigration by way of con- 
tract labor in the fullest sense of the words. 

The case there determined was much broader than the one 
that is in controversy here. In the pending case the Senate 
passed a provision as follows: 

And provided further, That nothing in this act shall be construed to 
amend, repeal, impair, or affect the existing laws or powers of the 
States in relation to taxation. 

The House passed the following provision embraced within 
its substitute for the Senate bill. Mark you, now, the House 
struck out the entire Senate bill. It did not agree to any 
language that we used. It struck it all out after the enacting 
clause, The House language is as follows: 

That nothing in this act shall be construed to amend, repeal, im- 
pair, or affect the existing laws or powers of the States in relation to 
taxation or the lawful police regulations of the several States, except 
wherein these regulations may ect the transportation of froops, war 
materials, or Government supplies, the regulation of rates, the expendi- 
ture of revenues, the addition to or improvement of properties, or the 
issue of stocks and bonds. 

It wiil be noted that the House adopted an entirely different 
provision from the Senate provision. It struck out the entire 
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Senate provision and inserted a new one; and while it employed | the House of Representatives, and they ought to have weight, 


some of the language that happened to be In the Senate provi- | I think. I am not finding fault with that. But the Senator has 


sion, it modified that by other language. The conferees struck 
out a part of the House provision and added to that a proviso, 
and it is the language of that proviso which it is claimed here 
is obnoxious to the rule forbidding the insertion ef new matter, 

Mr. GALLINGER,. Or the striking out of matters agreed to 
by both Houses. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President. may I interrupt the Sena- 
tor? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do not think the Senator wishes to he 
understood us saying that there was a word eof difference be- 
tween the House provision and the Senate provision relative 
to the question of taxation. . 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; I have not said so. But the House 
mexlified our language by adding thereto. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. T understood the Senator to say that the 
House adopted an entirely different proposition. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Ih dil adopt an entirely different propo- 
sition, save in a parliamentary sense, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Not in reference to taxation. 

Mr. ROBINSON, But. as I have already said, it included 
in the proposition that it adopted some language that was 
identical with hinguage that was in the bill passed by the Senate. 
The House. however, did not consider the Senate bill, It struck 
out all after the enacting chiuse nnd wrote a new bill and sent 
it over here, and when the Sennte disagreed to the House sub- 
stitute it put the entire matter in conference, .ccerding to the 
decisions of the House of Representatives. bused on a rule al- 
most identical with the rule which the Senate has adopted, 

The Senator from South Carolina, in my opinion, is correct 
when he suys that this conference report should not be governed 
by the new rule, because the conference was had and the agree- 
ment rechea ander the old rule and before the new rule be- 
came effective. But even if that were net the case, even if the 
new role had become effective before the conference report was 
made, under the prevedents of the House of Representatives. 
bused “pon a rule almost identical with our rule, his matter 
would not be obnexious to the rule, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 
2 ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 

re. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I take the liberty of asking tae Senator 
if he still adheres to the proposition he laid down when this 
mutter: was before the Senate a few days age. That was that 
if one body struck out the entire text the whole matter went to 
the conference committee and they could write a new bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes: so long as it is germane to the sub- 
ject matter of the original bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They could write a new bill and they 
could leave ous matter agreed to by both Houses? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. Thut is the authority that I have 
Just read. relating to a case which holds that nothin, is agreed 
to under the status: which existed when this measure went to 
conference. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is reading from the deci- 
sions of the House of Representatives? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. ‘Technically speaking, we have no right to 
even quote the House; but waiving that 

Mr. ROBINSON. Oh. well; the Senator has referred to the 
House, I can say “the body at the other end of the Capitol” 
just as well as the Senator can; but I do not think the Senator 
would resort to that sort of a contention at this time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh. no. I said L would waive that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska, 

Mr. NORRIS. I want fo ask the Senator 

Mr. ROBINSON, Just a moment before the Senator asks me 
a question, 
` The Senator from New Hampshire has repeatecly asserted 
thet it is not proper for this body te take into consideration the 
precedents of the body at the other end of the Capitol. Mr. 
President, the decisions of the body at the other end of the 
Capitol are strongly persuasive in this ense, because, as I have 
repeatedly said. the rule of the Senate is almost identical with 
the rule of the body at the other end of the Capitol; and the 

constructions which the body at the other end of the Capitol, 
if the Senutor pleases. has placed upon that rule ought to be 
given consideration in determining the proper construction. of 
this: cule. We have adopted the House rule. und with it the 
constructions which the House has placed upon it. 

I now yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS, Let me say to the Senator that I agree with 
him that it is perfectly proper to refer to the decisions made in 


made the assertion, und it is lu one of the decisions, that where 
one House strikes out the entire bill after the enacting cl:ruse 
and inserts a new one. the whole matter goes to conference, and 
the conferees cnn draw a new bill if they want to. 

Let me nsk the Senntor this question. based upon thut propo- 
sition: Suppose this bill were an omnibus pension bill and it 
passeal the Senate containing pensions to certain individunts, 
and the House struck out the entire bill and put in another bill, 
inetuding some of the ones In the Senate bill and others, and 
then the matter went te conference. Would the Senntor clnim 
that the conference committee had a right in that cuse to put 
in pensions for individuals that were not included in either the 
House bill or the Senate bill? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, that is a question thut is 
purely hypothetical. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; it is not. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will permit me. I do not 
know what the rules of the respective committees of the House 
of Representatives and of the Senate concerning onmibus pen- 
sion bills may be, and I weukl not like to assert either that the 
conferees could not or that they could put in the names of 
pensioners not embraced in either bill. But I de make this 
proposition: That while it is not necessary to ge that far in 
this case, I helieve it Is a correct parliamentary principle that 
generally whenever one House strikes out all after the enact- 
ing clause in the bill of the other, and the House first passing 
the bill disagrees to the amendment of the one so striking out 
and making a substitute. in the very nature of things, and of 
necessity, and according to well-established parliamentary rules, 
the effect is to pul the whole subject mutter in conference; and 
the conferees are undeubtedly given a very brond discretion, 
much broader thin where the House takes the Sennte bill and 
shuply modifies it without striking out all after the enacting 
clause and adopting n new bill, 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, will the Senator permit me further? 
The very question that I have asked him is decided. I think in 
the very volume from which the Senator is rending. by the 
House of Representatives. It is net a hypothetical question, us 
I view it; but it is passed on, I think. in volume 5 of Hinds’ 
Precedents—the one, I think, that the Senutor has before him. 
It was there expressly decided—perhaps it wns in the case of 
an omnibus claims bill—that the conferees on such a bill had 
not authority to put in any claim that wae net included in either 
one or the other of the Houses, or to exclude any claim that 
was Included in both of them. 

Mr. ROBINSON. On reflection, E think that is clearly true, 
because the inclusion of pensioners not in either hill would. in- 
volve an entirely different subject matter. T think I can answer 
now. in view of the Senator's statement made subsequently to 
his first question, that L do not think the conferees would have 
such power, because it would be the insertion ef new subject 
nuifter. But here the subject umtter of Federal control of 
railroads and their taxation by the Stutes was embraced in the 
bill, and this gave the conferees jurisdiction. In my opinion, 
even if the Honse had not pursued the course of striking ent 
the Senate bill and adopting the substitute to which the Senate 
disagreed. even if the House had tuken the Senate bill and 
amended it. since the bill contained the provision relating to 
taxation. which was modified by the Heuse of Representatives, 
the conferees had the right to add this proviso. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just so that I may knew the exact position 
the Senator takes, let me cite a case to him. 

Suppose the House of Representatives passed n tariff bill and 
provided that there should be a tax of 10 cents a pound upon 
news-print paper. or any other item. Suppose the bill came to 
the Senate and the Senate struck out all after the enacting 
clause and made a new hill. but the Senate hill still provided a 
tax of 10 cents a pound upon news-print paper, the snme as the 
House bill had provided. Does the Senator hold that when that 
bill went to conference the conferees would have any power 
whatever to change that 10-cent rate? 

Mr. ROBINSON. In the event that the whole bill of the 
House first passing it was stricken out, I think undoubtedly the 
conferees would have power to do it. I do not think. though, 
that the questiou the Senator has asked me is germane to this 
question, for the reason that the distinctions In the two cases 
are apparent, 

Mr. SMOOT. 
viewpoint of the rule. 
ent case. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will-pardon me, I think the 
Senate and the Chair are more interested) in the viewpoint I 


I am asking the question to get the Senator’s 
I had no reference whatever to the pres- 
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may have touching the particular case in controversy. I would 
prefer not to discuss every hypothetical case that might be sug- 
gested here. I think that in this particular case there can be no 
question that, for three reasons, the point of order should be 
overruled. The first is that the conference report was agreed 
to by the conferees before the Senate rule became effective. The 
second is that the House of Representatives—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator was interrupted when he was 
about to read a very interesting matter that I wish he would 
read, and that is the proviso. He was stopped from going on 
with his speech and not allowed to read it. I wish he would 
read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In order to clarify the discussion, 
will the Senator from Arkansas let the Chair ask him a question? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I shall be delighted to yield to the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate of the United State: 
passed this proviso in this bill: í 

That nothing in this act shall be construed to amend, repeal, impair, 
8 the existing laws or powers of the States in relation to taxa- 

The House of Representatives, in the substituted bill, included 
that language exactly, and added to it: 
or the lawful police a rete of the several States, except wherein 
these regulations ma ect the transportation of troops, war materials, 
or Government supp. ies, the regulation of rates, the expenditure of rev- 
enues, the addition to or improvement of properties, or the issue of stocks 
and bonds, 

Is that right? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes, sir; that is exactly right. 

The VICH PRESIDENT, Now, you put the House clause and 
the Senate clause in your conference report? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; all of the Senate bill language you 
have quoted and a part of the House provision. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. And then you added the further 
proviso: . e 

Provided, however, That no State or subdivision thereof, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, shall levy, assess, or collect an amount of taxes from 
railroad property within the State or subdivision thereof, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, while under Federal control, in excess of the ratio 
which the taxes derived from railroad property bore to the total taxes 
of such State or subdivision thereof, or the District of Columbia, for the 
year previous to Federal control. 

That is what you added. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes, sir. 

‘The VICE PRESIDENT. Now, so far as the subject of taxa- 
tion was concerned, was there any controversy between the Sen- 
ate and the House in conference? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What was it? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The whole subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. You are getting back to your dis- 
cussion of it; but on the face of the two bills what was there 
upon the subject of taxation that was in dispute between the 
Senate and the House? 

Mr. ROBINSON. ‘The Senate bill, of course, had been stricken 


out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. I know. 

Mr. ROBINSON. We were considering the House bill, and 
there were some who favored eliminating the entire provision. 
The whole subject of taxation by the States was in conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Just a moment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Chair will pardon me, the point I 
am trying to make is that the mere fact that when the Senate 
passed its biil there was some language in the Senate bill, which 
was also to be found in the House bill, could not estop the con- 
ferees, after the House had stricken out the Senate bill, from 
modifying the House provision. We took the House provision 
and simply modified it by striking out a portion of it and add- 
ing a proviso. That is what we have done. 2 

The VICE PRESIDENT. I think I get the view of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, and very clearly. So the bill going to 
conference, the House having stricken out the Senate bill, the 
entire subject of taxation was before the conferees, and they 
could change it in any way they pleased. 

Mr. ROBINSON. So long as the change was germane to the 
original bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. So long as it was germane to the 
bill. Now, there is no doubt, I say, that the proviso that you 
added totally changed both the Senate and House text. 

Mr. ROBINSON, It modified it; certainly. That was the 
object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. And limited the power of the State 
to impose taxation. 


Mr. ROBINSON. I think there is no doubt of that. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. And your contention is that upon 
the subject of taxation the House and the Senate both agree. 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; there is where the Chair is wrong, if 
he will pardon me. They did not agree on anything. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It was in the bill of each? 

Mr. ROBINSON. ‘That is true. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was in the bill of each. Let us 
get through with this. The Chair sustains the point of order 
and the Senator appeals from the ruling of the Chair. : 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I appeal from the decision 
of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the ruling 
of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, before this vote is finally 
taken I wish to be heard briefly. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rorryson] has referred to 
the fact that the House struck out all after the enacting clause 
of the Senate bill and added an entirely new bill and to that the 
Senate disagreed. He correctly stated the legislative status. 

J want to submit as a rule of legal construction that where 
a statute has been passed in one State and has received a 
judicial construction and later the same statute is passed in 
another State, ordinarily the courts of the second State adopt 
the construction which has been placed upon that statute by the 
courts of the first State. Applying that simple rule of judicial 
practice to the question now before the Senate, if the House has 
a given rule and has adopted a particular construction of that 
rule and later the Senate adopts substantially the same rule, 
it is at least persuasive upon the Senate that the construction 
placed upon that rule by the House should be the construction 
placed upon it by the Senate. z 

Now, Mr. President, I want Senators to bear in mind the 
proposition I am about to state. I do not know what was 
meant by the Committee on Rules when it used the expressions 
“new matter” or “matter” in the recent amendment to the 
rule. I do not know whether it is to receive a narrow con- 
struction or a broad construction; but I submit that the sub- 
ject matter of legislation before the Senate and before the 
House is the question of the control of the railroads, or, to ex- 
press it in another way, the question is, How far will the Fed- 
eral Government take over the control and operation of the 
railroads and how far shall it remain a subject of legislation for 
the States? 

It is true that one of the subjects of State control has been 
the question of taxation. The Senate adopted the provision 
as read. The House adopted that provision plus something 
more, namely, a limitation upon the power of the State over 
the subject of taxation. But that was not all. The House 
went further and said upon the subject of control, we are going 
to reserve to the States the power over the subject of taxation 
and also the police power of the States as theretofore. 

The lawyers in the Senate will agree with me when I say 
that one of the most difficult problems which has ever presented 
itself to the legal profession or to the judiciary is to distinguish 
between the taxing power of the State and the police power of 
the State. To illustrate: States time out of mind have tried 
to place licenses upon traffic in the States, and the question 
arises as to whether or not the charge made is a license fee or 
a tax or burden upon interstate commerce. 

When we join the two subjects of taxation and police power 
of the State we do away with those difficult problems. I dare 
say there is not any Senator who would attempt to lay down a 
rule which in every instance will distinguish between the taxing 
power and the police power of the State. We all recognize that 
around the taxing power there is a sort of a twilight zone, The 
same is true ef the police power. But when we join the two 
together we do away with that twilight zone. 

When the House saw fit to add to the taxing power the police 
power it in effect said that we are giving hack or rather we are 
reserving to the States a twofold power in the exercise of 
which there shall be no difficulty. In other words, we are maki 
ing that which in the Senate bill was uncertain so far as the 
taxing power is concerned certain when we combine with it the 
police power. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POMERENE. Pardon me just a minute. I submit when 
the House sent over to the Senate this particular section com- 
bining the taxation power and the police power they changed 
the legislation which we sent to them from the Senate and gave 
us the right to add to or to modify or qualify the language that 
was in the House bill if we did not have it under the contention 
of the Senator from Arkansas, which, if I may repeat, is that 
the House having truck out of the Senate bill all after the 
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enacting clause and inserted new matter, and the Senate having 
disagreed to the amendment places the entire bill in conference. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Ohio whether he believes that this railroad-control bill 
would haye passed the Senate had there been anything in the 
bill which in any way attempted to control or minimize the right 
of the State to tax property in its own way? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, as a general proposition I 
agree with the Senator, but when the House saw fit to couple 
with that taxation power another power which is closely allied 
to the taxation power, as closely allied as the police power of the 
State, then it changes the situation and the House reserved to the 
States a broader power than they would haye had under the 
Senate provision. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, I think the Senator is very frank 
in his reply, as he usually is. I wonder if he would be will- 
ing to say, as I am willing to say, that any attempt on the 
part of the Senate to nullify the State’s right to taxation would 
be met with my disapproval. I would not have voted for the bill, 
and I do not believe the Senator from Ohio would have voted 
for it. 

Mx. POMERENE. Mr. President, I think I have made at 
least my position clear so far as this matter is concerned. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. I am sure the able Senator from Ohio did not 
mean to convey to the Senator from Michigan that it was his 
conviction that this bill deprived the State of the privilege and 
right of taxation. I ask the Senator from Ohio now, does he 
not understand clearly that under the bill a privilege of tax- 
ation still remains in the States? It is the mere application of 
it that has been changed. 

Mr. POMERENE. Under this bill the complete power of 
taxation remains with the States save and except as we put 
this limitation upon it in the proviso. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Illinois did not quote me correctly. I used the word “limited.” 

Mr. POMERENE, I think I understood the Senator, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I know it is not the purpose of the 
bill to supersede the constitutional right of the State to impose 
taxation upon property within the State in its own way, but I 
say that you have suspended temporarily ut least the right of 
the State to tax property, and to that extent you have limited 
its constitutional and appropriate function. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I feel very clearly that the 
conferees of the Senate and of the House were within the scope 
of their authority when they added the limitation contained in 
the proviso in this amendment, but I belieye—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Now, the Senator will permit the 
Chair to interrupt the Senator. The Chair does not want any- 
body to be controlled by the ruling of the Chair. The Chair 
hag not the slightest intention of affecting anybody’s opinion 
about it. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am not questioning the position or the 
good faith of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; but Senators will vote on this 
question without regard to the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think I fairly state the position of the 
Senators who are opposed to this conference report when I say 
that they have not invoked the rule recently adopted by the 
Senate so much out of regard for the rule itself, as they have 
because they want to defeat the placing of any limitation upon 
the taxing power of the States. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is my position practically. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think that fairly states the matter in 
dispute, and it is to that question, briefly, that I want to address 
myself at this particular time, though it might be more pertinent 
if we were discussing the general merits of the legislation itself. 

No Senator who opposes this conference report is more jealous 
of the right of the States than Iam. I believe that we should 
interfere as little as may be with the power of-the States, but, 
on the other hand, I am very firmly of the opinion that the 
States ought not to do anything that is going to paralyze the 
arm of the Federal Government in this time of war. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Should the State impose any exces- 
sive taxation have not the railroads recourse to the courts? 

Mr. VPOMERENE. Oh, well, I realize that; in an extreme 
ease. if they saw fit to place a tax upon the railroads which 
would consume the entire earning power of the railroad I haye 
no doubt the courts, slow as they ure, would grant some relief. 
But that does not militate against the right of the Congress of 


the United States to place a reasonable limitation upon the 


power of the States. 
effect of this. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, not being a lawyer I feel 
at liberty to ask a lawyer a question, even though it may be a 
foolish one. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am sure the Senator could not ask a 
foolish question. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The provisions of the conference report 
absolutely traverse the constitutional provisions in the State of 
New Hampshire, which provide that all property shall be taxed 
equally upon the principles of equality. Now, if they deny the 
State the right to tax the increased value of the property which 
may accrue after the passage of this law, certainly the consti- 
tutional provision is made inoperative. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think the Senator is wrong in his con- 
clusion. We simply provide in this proviso that the ratio of 
the taxes as between the railroads and the other property in the 
State shall not be changed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; shall nót be changed, but the States 
could change the taxes on all other property next year, but could 
not change the taxes upon railroad property if this law is in 
effect. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; they can. If there is an increase of 
10 per cent upon the railroad property or upon the other prop- 
erty of the State there can be an increase of 10 per cent upon the 
railroads. The purpose of this legislation is to prevent dis- 
crimination against the railroads. = 

Now, I ask Senators to allow me to proceed a little further 
with my argument. 

The subject of the present controversy came to the conferees 
in a very serious form, as we believed. In the legislatures of 
certain States—and I do not care to name them—bills were pre- 
sented the purpose of which was to increase to a very great 
degree the taxation upon the railroads. In one of the States, 
where the property valuation is not very high, a bill was intro- - 
duced which would increase the taxation upon the railroads of 
that State $500,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Did it pass? 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, we did not know whether it would 
pass or not. I have observed that even in the Senate of the 
United States we are sometimes very much interested in pre- 
venting certain burdens being placed upon our States, and at 
times we are very much interested in getting all the revenue 
we can out of the Treasury of the United States for our re- 
spective States. Members of the legislatures in the States are 
not very different from the Members of the Federal Congress in 
that behalf. 

Under the pending legislation the Federal Government has 
assumed certain obligations, among which are these: First, to 
pay the operating expenses of the railroads, including taxes, 
with certain exceptions; second, to pay the cost of repairs; 
third, to pay the cost of maintenance; fourth, for the purpose of 
paying the just compensation, which shall be fixed by the Presi- 
dent by agreement with the different railroads. That is assum- 
ing a serious burden; and to the very extent that the taxes are 
increased in the several States and the subdivisions thereof, 
to that extent they will increase the burden of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

I think I fairly state, in a word, the general position through- 
out the country when I say that, whatever the conditions of tax- 
ation may have been some years ago, now, in most of the States. 
the railroads and public utilities are paying their fair share of 
the burden of taxation; in fact, in some States if there has been 
any discrimination it has been a discrimination against the 
railroads and not in favor of them. Under these circumstances, 
while we want the States to exercise the full power of taxa- 
tion, ought we, sitting here as a Federal Congress, to say to 
them: “ You may go on and raise your taxes upon the rnilroad 
properties as far as you can consistently with the laws of your 
own State, and thereby add to the burdens of the Public Treas- 
ury in a time of war“? That is a serious proposition. 

Senators, while I am dwelling upon this subject, if I may, I 
wish to say just 2 word upon another proposition which was 
raised the other day, and that was as to the constitutionality 
of this limitation upon the powers of the States. Until the 
question had been raised ~- the floor of the Senate I did not 
believe there could have lwen any doubt about it. My investi- 
gation since the question was raised has confirmed my former 
opinion. Senators are familiar with the national banking act 
and the decisions of the Supreme Court under that net. In 
one of the sections of that law the Congress authorized the 
States to tax the national banks, but only in a certain way. 
They can tax the shares of the capital stock and they can tax 
the real estate belonging to the banks, but beyond that they 


Now, let us see what is going to be the 
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may not go. In the case of the Owensboro Bank against Owens- 
boro, in One hundred and seventy-third United States Reports, 
it was clearly held that the States could not place any taxes 
upon national banks, which are an instrumentality of the Fed- 
erul Government, except as Congress permitted them to place 
such tuxes and only in the way it prescribed. The syllabus, in 
part, reads: 


A State ts wholly without power to levy any tax, either direct or 
indirect. upon national banks, their a ises, 


ro ssets, or franch 

except when permitted so to do dy n of toedig 

Let us bear that rule in mind and then apply it te the bill 
under consideration. I do not think anyene will doubt the 
‘authority of the United States to take over the railroads as a 
war mensure. That we have done. We have taken possession 
of them; we are operating them; we have control of them. 
The railroads can not move a train witheut the sanction of 
the President of the United States. Have not these railroads 
thereby become an instrument of the Federal Govermment? 
Are we not using them for the purpose of prosecuting this 
war and of keeping moving the necessury industries of this 
country as a hundmaid to the war power? Though our posses- 
sion of these railroads is temporary—for one year, two years, 
three, four, or five yeurs—while we are operating them and 
taking the proceeds derived from that operation, I do not 
think there can be any doubt about their being property belong- 
ing to the Federal Government. or at lenst the Government has 
a qualified property right in them, Can it be said that, as a 
mutter of constitutional power, we may not say to the States 
and to the subdivisions thereof.“ You shall not place bardens 
upon these raflrowds which will drain the Treasury of the 
United States and hamper the Government in its financial 
operations "? 

lt is often interesting to refer to decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the earlier days. particularly 
when it was graced by the great Chief Justice Marshall. and 
1 want to refer very briefly to the case of McCulloch against 
Maryland. I read from page 432: 


If the States may tax one Instrument employed by the Government 
in the execution of Its powers they may tax any and every other instru- 
ment. They may tax the mail; fhey may tax the mint: they may tax 
patent hts: they may tax the papers of the custombouse: they may 
tax judiciai process; they may tax all the means employed by the Gov- 
ernment te an excess which would defeat all the ends of government 
This was not intended by the American people. They did not design 
to make their Government dependent on the States, 

And, again, if I may read from page 435; 

The people of all the States have created the General Government 
and have conferred upon it the gencral power of taxation. The people 
of all the States. and the States themselves, are represented in Congress, 
und. by their R presentatives, exercise this power. When they tax the 
chartered Institutions of the States they tax their constituents, and these 
taxes must be uniform. But when a State taxes the operations of the 
Goverument of the United States— > 

And is not the control and operation of the railroads an opera- 
tion of the United Stutes?— 
it acts upon Institutions created not by their own constituents but by 
people over whom they claim no control. It acts n the measures of 
a Government created by others as well as themseives, for the benefit 
of others in common with themselves, 

On the following puge this paragraph occurs: 

The court bas bestowed on this subject Its most deliberate considera- 
tion. The result is a conviction that the States have no power. by 
taxation, or otherwise, to retard. impede, burden, or in any manner 
control the operations of the constitutional laws enacted by Congress 
to carry toto execution the powers vested in the General Government. 
This is. we think, the unavoliable consequence of that supremacy which 
the Constitution has declared. 

In the light of these authorities, how can anyone say that Con- 
gress can not place reasonable limitations on the power of the 
State to tax, so as to prevent their embarrassing the Government 
in time of war? If the railroads are not now an instrumentality 
of the Federal Government, what are they, and why did we take 
them over? Do we not use them to transport our troops and 
military supplies? Are they not instrumentalities employed by 
the Government in its war operations just as much as the trucks 
in the Quartermaster Department or the ships in the Navy? 
If so, then we have the right to say to the States, thus far you 
may tax them, and no farther. 

Judge Cooley. in discussing this subject—and I shall only 
read n sentence, which follows a discussion of the very case 
from which I have just read—says: 

So the States may not impose taxes upon the obligations or evidences 
of debt issued by the General Government upon the loans made to it 
unless such taxation is permitted by law of Congress, and then onl 
in the manner such law shall prescribe, any such tax being an tmpedi- 
ment to the operations of the Government in ‘negotiating loans and, 
in greater or less degree in proportion to its magnitude, tending to 
cripple and embarrass the national power. 

So that it seems to me that when the Congress has said, as 
it does say In this bill, that the powers of taxation shall lodge 
with the States as heretofore, except that now, the Government 


having taken over as a part of the war power the railroads, 
they thereby become an instrumentality of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the States shall not tax them to an extent which will 
embarrass the Government. 

Mr. President. the Federal Constitution itself declares that 
the “Constitution of the United States and all laws made in 
pursuance thereof“ and all treaties made or which shall be 
made under the authority of the United States “shall be the 
supreme law of the land.” Strange, indeed, it would seem if 
having taken over the railroads we should leave them entirely 
to the tender mercy of the taxation agencies belonging to the 
individual States. While Senators are jealous of the powers 
of the States and have received protests from time to time in- 
sisting that the taxing power shall rest with the States, I dare 
say there is no respectable element in any one of the States 
that would say, “ We insist upon the exercise of this power to 
the extent that we choose, even though it does drain the Fed- 
eral Treasury.” 

Mr. President. I do not know that I care to occupy the time 
of the Senate further, but it does seem to me that it would be 
a very great mistake ut this particular time to eliminate this 
provision and let the States and the subdivisions thereof be in 
a position where perhaps seme of those who are clothed with 
a little brief authority might have a greater interest in the local 
financial welfure of their States or subdivisions than in the 
great war enterprise which we are now conducting in the inter- 
est of America and of civilization the world over. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President. I do not care at this time 
to discuss the conference report. I shall have some remarks to 
submit on that question when it is properly up for considera- 
tion. Nor do I care generally to discuss the merits of section 
15 of the report. I rise simply to say that I trust the decision 
of the Chair will be sustained. because I think that decision is 
right and of much more importance than the provision Involved 
in the conference report. The rule is a wholesome one. and 
there is no question but that the conferees acted contrary to 
the expressed wish of the two Houses. I felt at the time when 
the matter was up that section 15 should be eliminated, because 
I believed that it added nothing of any value te the bill. 

1 do not believe the Federal Government has a constitutional 
right to interfere with the tax laws of a State affecting merely 
State property, and 1 do not believe that under the other provi- 
sions of the bill the States could tax the interstate railronds 
ut this time in such a manner as to Interfere with Federal 
control, It was unnecessary, in my judzment—and I so stuted— 
to write this provision into the bill at all. It is simply irritat- 
ing; it calls the attention of the States to the fact that there 
was an attempt made to restrict their constitutional taxing 
powers, whereas the Congress could not do that if it wanted 
to do it. in my judgment; and my offhand opinion now is that 
this provision is unconstitutional and will be so declared if 
it is pussed and an attempt is made to enforce it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asnurst in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The wisdom of the proposed legislation 
or the question of the constitutionality of the provision under con- 
sideration are not the matters now before the Senate for deter- 
mination. It is rather a question of the interpretation of a Sen- 
ate rule; and it occurs to me that unless the Vice President's 
decision shall be sustained we might as well repeal the rule 
adopted a few days ago In my judgment the Vice President's 
ruling is sound, his reasoning is logical and clearly upholds the 
purpose of the rule. Whatever may be my views regarding the 
conference report. there is nothing left for me te do, if I shall 
follow the dictates of reason and my own convictions as to duty, 
but to vote te sustain the ruling of the chair. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I am in hearty accord 
with the statement of the Senator from Mississippi. There have 
been times when I have not agreed with him on matters of legis- 
lation, but I have never ad doubts about his abilty or integrity. 
There is no man in the Senate for whose honesty and patriotism 
I have greater regard than I have for those of the Senator from 
Mississippi. He is absolutely right in the proposition that the 
question of constitutionality or the merits of this proposition 
are not now before the Senate. He is also right when he infers 
that reversing the ruling of the Chair may lead to very serious 
results At least it will nullify the recent rule which we all 
voted for. every Senator, I think, believing that it was a most 
wholesome provision to guard the processes of legislation. If 


I am correct, however, that it makes no material difference as 
to the powers of the Federal Government whether we leave this 
provision in or not, it seems to me clear that it is the duty of 
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the Senate to sustain the ruling of the Chair as he interpreted the 
rule which we so recently passed unanimously. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the ruling 
of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I submit that we have no quorum 
present. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll for the purpose of ascertaining the presence of a quorum. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Smith, S. C. 
alrd Jones, Wash. Overman Smoot 

Bankhead Kello; Owen Stone 
Beckham Kendrick Penrose Sutherland 
Curtis Kenyon Phelan Swanson 
Dillingham Kirby Pittman ‘Thomas 
Fali Knox Poindexter Thompson 
France Lewis Pomerene Townsend 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Ransdell ‘Trammell 
Gerry McKellar Robinson Underwood 
Gronna McNary Shafroth Vardaman 

Garding Martin Sheppard Walsh 
Henderson Myers Sherman Watson 
Hollis Nelson Shields Williams 
Jobnson, Cal. Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 
Johnson, S. Dak. Norris Smith, Mich. 


Mr. OVERMAN. My colleague [Mr. Stoss] is unavoid- 
ably detained at his home. 

Mr. GRONNA, I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] is absent, due to illness in his 
family. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-three Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 
The question is, Shall the ruling of the Chair stand as the 
judgment of the Senate? On that question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK], who is 
detained from the Chamber on account of illness. On this 
question, if he were present, he would vote the same way that 
I shall vote. I therefore vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Saoru], who is absent to-day. I transfer that pair to my col- 
league [Mr. PAGE], who is absent, and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota (when his name was called). 
I have a pair with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. FER- 
NALD]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Krnc] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Smorons], and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. KNOX (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BRANDEGEE] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. La Fotterte’s name was called). 
I have been requested to announce that if the Senator from 
Wisconsin IMr. La Forterre] were present he would vote in 
favor of sustaining the Chair. 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James]. 
he is absent I withhold my vote. 

I also wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. Lopce] is un- 
avoidably absent. He has a general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. SmarH]. If my colleague were present, 
he would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Smracons] to the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La ForLETTE], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WEEKS. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] to the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr, TILLMAN] ; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] with the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD]. 

The result was announced—yeas 51, nays 23, as follows : 


I have a general 
As 


YEAS—51, 
Ashurst Curtis Frelinghuysen Harding 
Baird Dillingham Gallinger Henderson 
Calder Fall Gore Hitchcock 
Cummins France Gronna Hollis 


Johnson, Cal New Reed Trammell 
Jones, Wash Norris Shafroth Underwood 
Kellogg Nugent Sherman Vardaman 
Kenyon Overman Smith, Mich. Wadsworth 
Kirby Penrose moot Walsh 
Knox Phelan Sterling Warren 
McCumber "Pittman Stone Watson 
McLean « Poindexter Sutherland Weeks 
Nelson Ransdell Townsend 
NAYS—23. 

Bankhead Kendrick Pomerene Swanson 
Beckham Lewis Robinson Thomas 
Fletcher McKellar ee Thompson 
Gerry Martin Shields Williams 
Johnson, S. mare Myers — — Ariz. Wolcott 
Jones, N. Mex. Owen mith, S. C. 

NOT N 
Borah Fernald La Follette Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Gof Lod Smith, Md. 
Broussard Hale McNary Tillman 
Chamberlain Hardwick Page 
Colt James Saulsbury 
Culberson King Simmons 


So the ruling of the Chair was sustained. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The conference report is re- 
jected on the point of order and recommitted to the committee 
of conference. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, does the rule 
automatically recommit the report to the conference com- 
mittee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the rule. 

The Secretary. Rule XXVII, paragraph 2, reads as follows: 

Conferees shall not insert in their report matter not committed to 
them by either House, nor shall they s e from the a matter agreed 
to by both Houses. If new matter is inse 
matter which was agreed to by 

int of order may be mind a 
er is sustained, the report shall 
conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report is automatically 
recommitted to the committee of conference. 

Mr. MARTIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I point out the fact that a 
rule of the Senate can not automatically recommit a report to 
the conferees. It can only do it so far as the Senate is con- 
cerned. The House of Representatives would have to take simi- 
lar action. Otherwise one body could control a conference to 
the exclusion of the other. However, since the House can not 
act on the report until the Senate has approved of it, there 
will likely be no objection to the withdrawal of the report from 
the House. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Why, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. MARTIN. I am willing to yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the conference report is rejected, it 
goes back to the committee automatically. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. MARTIN. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I understand that the report 
has not been made to the House, and therefore it would auto- 
matically go back. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. MARTIN. I do. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I merely have this sug- 
gestion to make: This is the first time the matter has come 
before the Senate under this rule. The precedent may be of 
some value in the future. I do not think you can send a report 
back to a committee of conference without creating the com- 
mittee. 

I think that under the precedents when the conferees of the 
two Houses have acted and made their report to their respec- 
tive Houses, whether it has been acted upon by one House or 
not, their duties are ended, their functions have ceased, and it 
is necessary then for the House that has the bill to take some 
affirmative action. I think the wiser and safer proceeding 
would be for the Senator from South Curolina to ask for a dis- 
agreement to the House amendment and have a further con- 
ference. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The reason why I asked for 
the parliamentary status is because I was not very familiar 
with the last rule. I therefore ask that the Senate disagree 


report, or if 
both Houses is . from the bill, 
inst the — 8 — and, if the point of 
be recommitted to the committce of 


to the House amendment and request a conference and I sug- 
gest the names of the conferees. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I suggest to the Senator from South 
Carolina, it seems to me he ought to omit from his request that 
the Senate disagrees, 


We ought not to say to the House we 
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disagree to the House amendment, but we ought to say to the 
House the conference report has been rejected and we ask them 
for a further conference. Otherwise there would be no confer- 
ence, of course, ; 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It is my epinion, on hearing 
the rule read, that automatically we have the same conference. 
I have made the motion, and if it is agreed to the Chair will 
appoint them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is the motion of the 
Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The motion is that the Senate 
disagree to the House amendment and ask for a conference. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator ought to include in his motion 
that the Senate disagrees to the conference report. 

Mr. SMITH of South Curolina, My motion will necessarily 
involve the whole matter. s 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think it is apparent there is no confer- 
ence report. That hus been rejected by the Senate. The cou- 
ference report is dend. There is ne conference report to disugree 
to. The conference report is wiped out of existence by the point 
of order just ns much as if it had been rejected by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator will pardon. the 
Chair, the rule specifically says: _ 

And it the point of order is sustained, the report shall be recommitted 
to the committee of conference. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I realize that a technical construction 
of the rule would umount to that, but the conference committee 
ceased to exist when they made their report. I will stute the 
reason why I make this point. I am not concerned about what 
disposition is made of the pending bill at this time, whether it 
goes buck to the conference committee automntically or whether 
it goes back to conference by the action of the Senate. but this 
is the first time this question has arisen, and I am objecting to 
its automatically going to the conference committee, becnuse I 
think it makes a dangerous precedent. A technical reading of 
the rule would indicate that that was the course to be pursued, 
although I doubt whether you could make exact the proposition 
to the House of Representatives that we had disagreed to the 
report and ask for a further conference just automatically under 
the rule. But I will state the reason why I am objecting to the 
Chair or to the Senator adopting that procedure. It does not 
make any difference in this instance, because the same thing fs 
going to happen whether it is automatically done or on the-mo- 
tion of the Senator from South Carolina. But there may a 
time come in the future when a conference report cumes before 
the Senate and is rejected under the rule and before it goes 
back to the House the Senate may want to take some affirmative 
action on it. By adopting the rule that automatically it will go 
buck to the House, in the future when u conference report is re- 
jected in that way this body will lose control of the legislation 
and the papers will go to the other House without our having 
any option in the matter. I think that is an unwise position fur 
the Senate to take. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator will yield to 
me for a minute, the point he makes sends it back te the House 
automatically and leaves it exactly where it was when it went 
into conference. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It does not. Any man who knows any- 
thing about the procedure of the two Houses must understand 
that neither House ean act en a matter without the papers. If 
you make this procedure automatically, what will happen? The 
conference report is rejected. The House has a right to deter- 
mine before it establishes another conference whether it will 
accede to the Senate amendment or whether it will not. The 
result is that you have to message the papers back to the House 
of Representatives, and when they go back to the House of 
Representatives they will determine whether they will have a 
further conference or not. You can not automatically deprive 
the House of Representatives of its right te determine whether 
it will have a conference or not, no matter what your autematic 
rule will do. If you say it automatically binds the Senate, you 
muy bind the Senate, but you can not bind the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and when it goes back there they have a right to 
determine themselves the matter. I say it would be a very un- 
wise precedent for the Senate to set to make a construction of 
the rule that it will act automatically when you reject a report 
because it is in violation of the rule. You are going te lose 
eontro? of the papers. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. STONE. There is a difference between the two Houses 
upon the passage of a bill and a committee ef conference is 
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appointed. The Senator says that when the conferees come 
to an agreement and report to their respective Houses the con- 
ference committee is automatically dissolved. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If it is a full report, but if it is a partial 
report that is not true. 


Mr. STONE. I was uncertain about whether it was absolutely 
dead and a new conterence committee had to be appointed, or 
whether, if either House disagrees one way or another to the 
eonference report, the committee appointed by the two Houses 
to confer and bring a conclusion out of the differences of their 
respective Houses would not have charge of it again. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can only call the Senator’s attention 
to the universal precedent of both Houses. Of course, this does 
not apply where there is a partial conference report, but in 
cases where there is a full conference report. Suppose this con- 
ference report had been rejected directly by a vote of the Senate 
on the report and not on a point of order, what would have 
happened? If no point of order had been made und the report 
had been submitted to the Senate for approval. and the Senate 
had disagreed to the report, what would have happened? Would 
the conferees have gone back and told the House we want an=- 
other conference? No; the chairman of the committee in 
charge of the bill would move a further disagreement with 
the House and ask for a further conference, because that is 
the only way that the House of Representatives would officially 
know that we had rejected this report. It can only be done by 
sending a message to them that we have rejected the report. 
You send a message that you have disagreed to the report and 
ask for a further conference, and reappoint the conferees. That 
is the universal practice. The House of Representatives Is not 
going to surrender their right to control these papers when it 
comes back there for that purpose. 

Mrs SWANSON, Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SWANSON. I wish to state the situation as it seems 
to me. The report was received here. A point of order was 
made against the report. The report was rejected and, according 
to the rule of the Senate. the conferees are in the position of hav- 
ing made no report. That was decided by the Vice President 
before the new rule, and will be found on page 124 of Gilfry’s 
Precedents. A point of order was made by the Senater from 
Maine against the report, and a vote of the Senate was taken 
on it and the point of order was sustained. The Vice President 
decided that the Senate having refused to receive the report, it 
automatically went back to. conference, no report ever having 
been made. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. You can message it back to the House; 
but when the two Houses have made their report and they have 
made the report on the bill in the House—— 

Mr. SWANSON. But the Senate has refused to receive this 
report. holding thar It was not inorder. Consequently, the point 
of order being made against it, it ceases to be a report because 
the conferees have not complied with the rule of the Senate in 
making the report. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not familiar with that decision; 
but I know the universal practice in the House always has been 
that when a conference report is rejected by reason of a point 
of order the bill Is there for any action the House sees fit to take. 
Here is the reason: It does not apply in this case, no one is 
objecting to the bill going back to conference, and I have not the 
slightest objection to the procedure, bur suppose after the report 
was rejected, as it has been, the Senater from South Carolina, 
still believing that his report was wise and proper had cesired 
to make an amendment to it, if you held that it goes back nuto- 
matically, how could he get at it? He could not. It is not 
material in this case, but there might a ease arise where the 
conferees exceeded their authority, the President of the Senate 
held they had exceeded their authority. and the report was re- 
jected; and yet the men on the conference might believe that 
the Senate on a reconsideration would agree, if it had a chance 
to vote on it. to the subject matter put in the report. Yet this 
action will throttle them and keep them. from doing so. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senate has charge f these 
papers. The House can not act upon the report until the papers 
get in the possession of the conferees of the House. The con- 
ferees of the House have not made any report to the House upon 
this conference, nor can they make any report to the House 
until the papers are in their possession, The Senator from Vir- 
ginia was perfectly right in the stutement that he made. 

Mr. SWANSON. They can not make a report to the House 
until they get the original papers. 

Mr. SMOOT. They can file their written report, but it is not 
before the House until they get the papers from the Senate. 

Mr. SWANSON. Neither House can act on anything except 
they have the original papers. 
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Mr. SMOOT. That is, the House can not act. 

I say to the Senator the case cited I remember very well. 
Not only that, Mr. President, but two years ago when the 
Indian appropriation bill was before the Senate it was sent 
back to conference three times by the Senate and there were 
no conferees appointed. The present occupant of the chair 
(Mr. AsHurst] had the bill in charge, and he knows it went 
automatically back to the conferees. Until there is a final re- 
port made that is accepted by the Senate the whole subject 
matter, as far as the House is concerned, is still in conference. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator a question. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield ; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senater from South Carolina 
first and then I will yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. SMITH ef South Carolina. If the action the Senator 
speaks of is automatic here and the same conferees have the bill 
in charge and have the papers, what will be the action on the 
part of the House? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senate conferees would notify the con- 
ferees on the part of the House that the Senate has disagreed 
to the report and that they will hold another conference, and if 
they can agree upon a report they Will sign a report and submit 
it to the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The point I want to get is 
that they have filed the report in the House. Would they have 
the right in the House without further action to modify that 
report? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, as soon as they get possession of the 
papers. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator from Utah will permit me 
in his time, the House upon receiving a message that the Senate 
has recommitted the bill to the conferees can give the conferees 
of the House authority to withdraw the report. I will state 
that there are two precedents which have been called to my at- 
tention in connection with this matter. May 11, 1917, in con- 
nection with the bill to authorize the President to increase tem- 
porarily the Military Establishment of the United States, the 
House of Representatives, which had charge of the papers, as the 
Senate now has charge of the papers in the case. recommitted 
the bill to the conferees, and thereupon the House of Representa- 
Eme sent to the Senate this message: 

message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. South, its 
culet Clerk: 


Mr. President, I am directed to inform the Senate that the House of 
Representatives has recommitted to the committee of conference the 
9 — the committee on the dlsagreein W of the two Houses on 

amendment of the Senate to the bill R. 3545) to authorize the 


President to increase temporarily the Establishment of the 


United States. 

Thereupon, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] 
withdrew the report, which had been submitted to the Senate, 
as the report on this bill has been filed with the House of 
Representatives. To my mind the matter is very clear. Under 
the new rules, in so far as che Senate is concerned, the bill is 
automatically committed to the committee of conference, and 
the Senate will therefore notify the House of Representatives 
of that fact. Then the House of Representatives will, of course, 
take such action as it sees fit concerning the matter, and will 
probably permit the managers on the part of the House to with- 
aray the report, or itself recommit it to them, whichever it 
prefers. 

Mr. SMOOT. I call the attention of the Senate to another 
case. A year ago when we had the legislative appropriation bill 
before the Senate, after it had passed the House, there was an 
amendment to that bill increasing the salaries of employees of 
the Government 10 and 15 per cent, according to the amount of 
salaries that they were receiving. That went to conference. 
The conferees agreed upon the amendment offered to the bill 
in the Senate. That report was made to the House. They had 
possession then of the papers, and they were the first to ask 
for a conference. The House turned down the conferees by a 
vote of the House. 

Mr. President, all the Senate did was after they had been 
notified by the House of the action the same conferees met upon 
that legislative appropriation bill, and not only did the House 
turn them down once but they turned them down twice, and 
the same action was taken. 

Mr. President, this automatically goes back to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And to the same conferees. Is 


there objection to that order being taken? The views of the. 


Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rorryson] very strongly impressed 
the present occupant of the chair that the report is returned to 
the same conferees by virtue of the point of order. 


Mr. SMOOT. And the House will be notified. 
The PRESIDING -OFFICER. The Chair assumes that the 
House will be notified by the Secretary. 
COMMITTEE SERVICE. 


Mr. MARTIN. I ask unanimous consent to have an order 
ma ang two or three committee assignments. I send it to the 


The order was read and agreed to, as follows: 


Ordered, That on their own requests, respectively, Senator WALSH 
is relieved from further service as chairman of the Committee on Mines 
and Mining, but not from membership on said committee; Senator 
Hexprrsox is relieved from further service as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Industria! Expositions, but not from membership on said 
committee; and Senator PITTMAN is relieved from further service as 
a member of the Committee on Mines and Minin 

Senator WALSH is assigned to the chsicmsnahip of the Committee on 
Pensions, and Senator HENDERSON is assigned to the chairmanship of 
the Committee on Mines and Mining. 


JOSEPHINE W. BRECKONS, 


Mr. THOMPSON, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
Senate resolution 213, submitted by Mr. Warren on the lith 
instant, reported it favorably without amendment, and it was 
considered by unanimous consent and agreed to as follows: 

Resolved, That the of the Senate be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to pay from the neous items of the con- 
2 fund of the Senate to 5 Josephine W. Breckons, widow of * 

Breckons, late clerk to the Committee on Engrossed Bills of 
Gaited States Senate, a sum equal to six months’ salary at the rate he 
was receiving by law at the time of his death, said sum to be considered 
as including funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


LAND AT YELLOWSTONE, MONT. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the present consideration of the bill 
(S. 41) to authorize the sale of certain lands at or near Yellow- 
stone, Mont., for hotel purposes. In making this request I will 
simply say that the permit expires April 17, 1918, and if anything 
is going to be dene for the building of a hotel there it ought to 
be under way now. It is for that reason that I ask for the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask that the bill be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
bin. 

The Secretary read the bill, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Public Lands with amendments, on page 1, line 7, 
after the word “hotel,” to insert “and other”; on page 2 to 
strike out from line 1 to line 11 and insert: 

Lot 3 and = northeast 3 of the southwest 3 of section 34, in town- 


o.; also all that portion of the south- 


And on page 3, after the word “ Forest,” to insert the follow- 
ing proviso: 


Provided, however, That any hotel erected on said lands shall be 
eperated by bang said Oregon ——— Line Railroad Co or its successors in 
= under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of í the In- 

may prescribe for the conduct and poate of hotels within the 
Yellowstone National Park. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of = Interior and hereby 
is, authorized to seil and convey = Oregon Short Line Iroad G05 
a corporation organized e the laws of the State of Utah and au- 
thorized to do business in the State of Montana, its successors and 
—.— for bote! and other 8 and at a price to be fixed by ap- 

raisement at not less than acre, and under such terms, con- 
itions, and regulations as the Secretary of the ang bs — A nt: Lat 
the following described lands, situated % in. Gallatin ont 
8 and the northeast quarter of the southwest pooper vote section 34, 
township 13 south, of range 5 east, ee — meridian, = 
cluding the area at present covered by the Rain pee Bh t of Rae for the wye 
tracks of said Oregon Short Line Railroad Co. all that portion of 
the southeast quarter of the northwest quarter’ —— said section 34 lying 
south of the right of way and station grounds of said company, the 
entire tract above described consisting of 88.02 acres; the right of 
way and station unds of said Oregon Short Line Railroad Co. and 
the right of way for the wye tracks — snid company being designated 
in the filling map of the Yellowstone Park Railroad Co. filed with the 
Secretary of the Inter‘or. the land described 3 the boun- 
daries of the Madison National Forest: Provided ver, That any 
hotel erected on said lands shall be operated by the said Oregon Short 
Line Railroad Co., or its successors interest, under such rules and 
regulations as the serie! © of the Interior may prescribe for the con- 
duct and operation of hotels within the — National Park, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, rend 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to authorize the 
sale of certain lands at or near Yellowstone, Mont., for hotel 
and other purposes.” 
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AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. GORE. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 9054) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 

The motion was agreed to. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mr, CALDER. Mr. President, the civilized nations of the 
earth to-day are joined in the great struggle which it is hoped 
will forever banish autocracy and the force of militarism. Men 
and women are ready, as they have never been ready before in 
history, to give themselves, their life's blood, the things they hold 
nearest and dearest, for a cause which is greater than personal 
gain—a cause which means freedom to the world. 

Those of us who have had convictions before and have been 
willing to see others work while we stood quietly aside or 
busied ourselves with other affairs, realize now that we have 
a duty, a great duty, which must be performed by sending hun- 
dreds of thousands of our young manhood to-fight on the other 
side of the ocean. 

Here in the United States another fight is going forward; 2 
lesser fight, to be sure, and one in which no blood is shed, and 
still one which is linked irrevocably and indisputably with the 
fight for democracy which is being waged across the seas, I 
refer to the struggle for the enfranchisement of women. The 
final step, as far as Federal action is concerned, I am sure will 
culminate in success during the present session. 

Never before in the history of our country was conscience so 
necessary to the world; and even if it were not the right of 
women, even if every phase of our economic and industrial life 
did not call for the giving to her of the right to vote, I should 
still say that it is our highest duty to bestow on her the suffrage, 
that we may add to the conscience of the vote at a time when 
democracy is fighting for its life—at a time when we need, more 
than we have ever needed before, a sense of moral values in 
settling the questions that are to affect civilization for genera: 
tions to come, 

There had to be an American Revolution and the various ex- 
periments with government on the part of the Colonies, in order 
that democracy should be a fact; and there had to be a land 
professing liberty before there could be a truly free people. 

Important as was the Revolution of 1776, it was not more 
important than the revolution of the first 40 years of the last 
century, when the property qualification was slowly removed 
and 5 was extended to men without regard to their 
wea 

Men said then, in discussing the granting of suffrage to those 
who had no property, “that they were not prepared, that the 
common people were uninformed, and that it was a dangerous 
experiment.” 

Incidentally it was a man from the disfranchised class, a 
poor boy who came to New York with but a few dollars in his 
pocket, Horace Greeley, who affected more than any other indi- 
vidual in the country the vote that through the election of 
Abraham Lincoln led to the emancipation of the slave. Rhodes, 
the historian, tells us that possibly one-half of those who voted 
for Lincoln had probably at one time or another come under the 
influence of Horace Greeley, a single personal influence such as 
this country had never seen, an influence that was used always 
for democracy, an influence that came purely out of democ- 
racy, the greatest single influence in the freeing of the slaves, 
the third great triumph of democracy in this country. 

It is interesting, too, that though he lived in a time when 
the woman’s rights movement was considered a jest, and he 
died long before it had assumed serious proportions, Horace 
Greeley battled with the same earnestness and wrote with the 
same genius in behalf of the rights of woman that had distin- 
guished his wonderful fight for abolition and for a more demo- 
cratic country. 

The triumph of American independence affected what had 
been but a part of a nation, the freeing of the slave affected a 
race, while the freeing of the women affects all humanity. 

There are those who claim that this is no time to consider 
the question of woman suffrage; but the question of suffrage at 
this time is not only a right to women, but it is also a question 
ef war-time efficiency for a country struggling in the throes of 
this great world war. 

There are those who say, too, that women do not want the 
vote; that when they have the vote they do not use it. 

The fact that women do want the vote was proven by the 
signatures of the 1,033,800 women now in the possession of the 
New York State Woman Suffrage Party. 

That women who have the vote use it Is evinced by the fact 
that in no suffrage State has suffrage ever been regretted or 
revoked after it once was given to women; that in every suf- 


frage State labor legislation has advanced, not in tremendous, 
overwhelming strides, perhaps, but yet with a steady and par- 
allel growth in each State, which shows that the women who 
have the vote use it to the best of their ability, use it to help 
conditions in the home, in the school, in the moral life of the 
community, in those developments of community life which are 
particularly women’s sphere. 

I have not always been ir favor of woman suffrage, but have 
insisted that every opportunity should be given for an exwres- 
sion of opinion on the subject. It has seemed to me that when 
the women of the Nation really desired the right to vote the 
men would give it to them. In my opinion, that time has nuw 
arrived, and I have no doubt that if the subject wies fairly 
presented a majority of our women would be overwhelmingly 
in favor of having the franchise. 

In New York State, when a law was rassed providing for the 
registration for war purposes of every person in the State be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 50 years of age, the woman's party 
of the State offered their services without pay to take the 
registration, The governor accepted the offer, and every State 
and county official will testify to th value of the work per- 
formed. Almost 6,000,000 names were recorded. Every indl- 
vidual received an identification card, and complete lists were 
prepared and forwarded to the governor. Two-thirds of the 
work performed in obtaining this census was done by our 
women, without compensation, and so valuable were these lists 
that the governor has just furnished to the Department of 
Labor of the United States 69,000 names, with addresses and 
vocations, of men residing within the State of New York who 
are qualified to work in the shipyards of the country. 

In the election of 1917 New York State gave a majority of 
102,353 in favor of woman suffrage. It has been erroneously 
stated that this majority was obtaineù through the activity of 
the Socialist Party and pro-German elements in the city of New 
York. Let us see if that is so. In 28 of the 57 counties of the 
State outside of the city of New York, all strongly Republican, 
the Republican candidate for attorney general received 250,479 
votes, the Democratic candidate 125,219 votes, and the Socialist 
candidate 82,230 votes, while the suffrage amendment received 
203,178 favorable votes. conclusive evidence, I submit, that in 
the rural sections of New York the. Socialist vote was not in- 
fluentia) in settling this important question. 

Everyone residing in New York City knows that the Socialist 
Party was not the deciding factor in determining the result 
there. It was my privilege to speak for woman suffrage at a 
great mass meeting in New York City shortly prior to the 
election, The junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN] was 
present and delivered an eloquent address, He will recall that 


Mr. Mitchel, the Fusion candidate, and Mr. Hillquit, the Socialist 


candidate, were present and advocated suffrage for women, and 
that letters were read from Mr. Hylan, the Democratic nominee, 
and Mr. Bennett, the Republican, all urging the approval of the 
suffrage proposal. Al four candidates for mayor in that clec- 
tion favored suffrage. 

There are 62 assembly districts in the city of New York. 
In the recent election the Democrats carried 34, the Republicans 
18, and the Socialists 10, but all 62 were carried for woman 
suffrage. Let me point out the result in some of these districts. 
In the ninth district of New York County, a Republican sec- 
tion, 6.318 votes were cast for the amendment. In this district 
only 735 votes were cast for the Socialist ticket. In the fifth 
district of New York County, a strong Democratic section, 
5.656 votes were cast for the amendment and only 854 for the 
Socialist ticket. The same result holds good in the other coun- 
ties of the city. In the seventh district of Brooklyn, a strong 
Democratic section, 4,549 votes were cast for the amendment 
and only 738 for the Socialist ticket; and in the twenty-first 
assembly district of Brooklyn, the strongest Republican dis- 
trict in the city, 7,683 votes were cast for suffrage and only, 
1,181 for the Socialist ticket. 

Perhaps no more decisive evidence of the fact that the vota 
for the suffrage amendment in New York State was a patriotic 
one can be given than the soldier vote cast in the camps of the 
country. This was 26,664 in the affirmative to 15,760 in the 
negative, a majority of nearly 11,000. I submit, Mr. President, 
that the result in New York State on this question was obtained 
because the women of New York convinced the men that they 
wanted the vote and possessed every qualification for it. 

Those of us who believe in democracy believe that when, in 
a time which brings into play the most serious and honest im- 
pulse and thought of an entire people, there arises a greatly 
preponderating opinion in favor of a particular mensure it is 
safe to accept the conclusion thus reached as fundamentally 
sound and as one that will stand the test of experience. So I 
feel justified in saying that the conclusion reached in other 
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warring nations, and ‘particularly in the great conservative 
State of New York, in favor of granting woman suffrage is 
almost conclusive evidence both of what will be done and what 
ought to be done in this matter. As the war prepared the way 
for the settlement of this issue abroad, almost certainly the war 
is preparing the way with us and, I believe, with the same 
result. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Surrranb in the chair). 
vee the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
own? 

Mr. CALDER. T yield. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator a question, 
but if he is going to discuss the matter later he may defer his 
answer, We hear the charge often made that women do not 


take an interest in voting and did not go to the polls as men 
did in the recent election in New York a few weeks ago. Could 


the Senator from New York enlighten us, or does he propose 
to do so, as to the percentage of women who were registered 
and who voted, and what interest women took in the election 
as compared to the percentage of men who voted? If the 
Senator intends to refer to that matter, I do not want to intrude 
on his most excellent address, but I think that information 
would be interesting. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I did not intend to touch 
upon the question raised by the Senator from Towa, but I will 
say to him that about 35 per cent of fhe women who were 
entitled to vote in the recent New York City congressional 
elections registered. “This, in my opinion, was very large, 
particularly in view of the fact that ‘the election came in the 
middle of the winter, when there was little interest, and the 
additional fact that they only had one full day of registry 
and three hours on another day. 

Of the number of women registered, about 93 per cent voted. 
The registration last fall was utilized in permitting men to vote. 
There was an additional day for men, but very few took 
advantage of it. So the vote of the men was based on the 
registration of the fall of 1917. Of the men who were entitled 
to vote, less than 37 per cent took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity; so that with a large registration of men very few more 
‘voted than women, In the eighth congressional district, which 
is entirely within the confines of Brooklyn, as many women 
voted as men, with a registration of about one-third of the 
total registration of the men. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. CALDER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, Iwill state to the Senator from Towa TMr. 
Kenyon] that we have had in operation a law itting 
woman suffrage in the State of Colorado for 25 years. und 
there is nearly the same percentage of women who vote as of 
men. They keep ‘a tabulation of the sex of voters in the cities; 
that is, in Denver, in Pueblo, and in Colorado Springs, but they 
do not keep such 2 tabulation in other parts of the State. As to 
Denver, in the last two elections, 82 per cent of the men who 
‘were registered voted and 78 per cent of the women. There 
is a variation of not more than 1 per cent either way in excess 
or in diminution of that percentage in other elections. Women 
vote practically in the same proportion as do men, 

Mr. CALDER. Ii thank the Senater from Colorado. 

From now on practically every woman must be directly 
affected by a vast majority of the activities of Government. 
‘Government in concerning itself with the activity of the indi- 
vidual, in whatever direction, must take account ef, pro- 
vide for, and satisfy women. If we are convinced that democracy 
is sound in principle, if we are determined to protect and ex- 
tend and perpetuate the system, must we not concede to women 
the right and must we not ask them to assume the obligation 
of assisting to direct the course of the State and Nation? Let 
me earnestly solicit the support of the Republicans of the Senate 
for this amendment. 

The States where ‘suffrage has been granted women are in 
the main Republican. When the vote was taken in the House 
of Representatives on this question, five-sixths of the Repub- 
lican membership voted for it, and at the recent meeting of the 
Republican National Committee at St. Louis ‘the action of these 

itatives was unanimously approved. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, before the Senator from New 
York leaves that point, I should like to make a suggestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tompson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 


7 
Mr. CALDER. I yield to the Senator. 


Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps it would be well to say that I am posi- 
tive that there are over three-fourths of the Republican Mem- 
bers of the Senate who, when an opportunity is given, will vote 
for the woman-suffrage amendment to the Constitution. I am 
not going tv ask that three-fourths of our Democratic friends 
vote for the amendment, but I do not have to ask that, nor do 
I have to ask that even two-thirds of their membership vote for 
it; but if they will give something approaching two-thirds of 
their voting strength for the woman-suffrage amendment it can 
carry in the Senate of the United States and muy be passed at 
any time. 

Mr. CALDER. I ‘thank ‘the Senator from Utah for his in- 
terruption. 

It has been suggested that in States where equal suffrage 
exists the women have lost their love of home and family. 
The slightest inquiry will demonstrate the falsity of this 
statement. 

The men of New York have accorded to their women the right 
to vote. They have no fear that it will take from them any of 
the womanly virtues. It will not only preserve these, but it 
will add to their usefulness in many respects. It will require 
them to interest themselves in public affairs, It will make them 
more than ever the intelligent partner of the man, which, 
after all, is the true place of woman. Let me urge upon the 
Senate the approval of this amendment, which will give to all 
of the women of America ‘the privilege already accorded to 
their sex by nearly half of the States. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I can state to the Senator 

from New York that what he has predicted would be the re- 
sult of woman suffrage in New York has actually happened in 
the State of Colorado. The woman vote has been the most 
wholesome element that has aided good government in our 
State. It has produced reforms of ‘most excellent character, 
and it has made the people practically unanimous in favor of 
the suffrage. While here and there a man may be found who 
deplores its existence, there has never yet in the General As- 
sembly of the State of Colorado been presented even a resolu- 
tion or petition to rerefer ‘the question to the people. 
There was one senator in the legislature of seven ‘years ago 
Who, after his election, made the ‘boast that he would have the 
law repealed. I made the prediction at the time that he would 
not even introduce a resolution into the legislature to resubmit 
the question. As time passed, however, he boasted of his power 
and of his strength in the State senate, but after a while he 
begun to conclude that he did not have the support which he 
thought he had. When the last day of the session arrived, 
when it would have been in order for him to introduce a bill 
or a resolution, he said he was unable to find a single senator 
who would join with him in support of such a measure. Such 
has been the sentiment of the people for the last 25 years in 
the State of Colorado, 

By the adoption of woman suffrage we have had a splendid 
element added to the body politic of our State, which always 
votes in behalf of good legislation. On all occasions you will 
find that whenever a moral question arises the woman is upon 
the right side. Woman suffrage has a tendency to make better 
politics; to make better nominations; to make better laws. It 
can not be possible when we take into the political system of 
our Nutional Government our mothers, our ‘sisters, our wives, 
‘and our daughters that we are introducing an element that 
will be a detriment to good government. In fact, it has been 
a most excellent addition in behalf of good government, and I 
have no doubt that in New York it will prove. as it has proved 
in the State of Colorado, to be one of the most valuable reform 
measures that has ever been incorporated into the constitution 
of our State. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9054) making appropriations for 
— 5 e of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 

, 1919. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the record has been properly 
kept, as I assume it has been, by our very competent clerks, the 
pending amendment is one that I have offered to the substitute 
offered by the chairman of the committee [Mr. Gore] for the 
committee amendment. The Senator from Oklahoma, when we 
last had this bill before the Senate, offered a substitute for the 
peared amendment. I do not have before me a copy of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator desire the 
amendment stated? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I will ask the Secretary to state the 
‘amendment, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] 
as a substitute for the amendment reported by the committee. 

The Secrerany. As a substitute for the amendment reported 
by the committee, on page 92, lines 21, 22, 23, and 24, and lines 
1 to 9, inclusive, on page 93, it is proposed to insert the fol- 


lowing: 
To enabie the Secretary of Agriculture to establish and operate plants 
for the ing or dehydration of vegetables, fruits, and other edible 


products, acoder the erection or rent of necessary buildin, and 
cooperation with plants maintained and operated for the manufacture 
of such products, to purchase raw material, to standardize, sell, or 
otherwise d se of dried products, and for all necessary expenses, in- 
eluding salaries in Washington and elsewhere, $250,000, which sum 
shall be immediately available upon the passage of this act, and this 
fund may be used as a revolving fund until June 30, 1919. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish the Senator would wait until I ask 
the Secretary to read the pending amendment. 

Mr. GORE. I merely wish to make a correction, I will say to 
the Senator, in the copy of the amendment just read by the 
Secretary. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

Mr. GORE. The words “and cooperation” in line 4 ought 
to be stricken out and the words “to cooperate” ought to be 
inserted. I ask that that change be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be so modified. The Secretary will now state the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of the amendment proposed by 
Mr. Gore it is proposed to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, 
upon the request of the President, to use all or any part of this appro- 
priation for the establishment of such plant or plants at any place in 
W States for the purpose of supplying food for the Army and 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the amendment which I have 
offered, as will be seen from its reading, gives the Secretary of 
Agriculture authority, when authorized so to do by the Presi- 
dent, to use all this appropriation or any part of it to constract 
on behalf of the Government a dehydration plant or plants for 
the purpose of supplying food for the Army and Navy. 

The dehydration, or drying of fruits and vegetables, as was 
stated when we had this matter under consideration several 
days ago, is a process that is very old; it was known and prac- 
ticed n great many years ago. It possesses, as I think I shall 
be able to show hy the testimony given by competent persons 
before the committee, some very material advantages over any 
other known method for the preparation and preservation of 
food products. Coming now at a time when the question of 
food, not only for us but for the entire world, is the paramount 
question of all, it is exceedingly desirable, if it can be done, 
that we take advantage of the modern methods of dehydrating 
or drying fruits and vegetables for the purpose of economizing 
and for the purpose of supplying food particularly for the 
Army and Navy, and incidentally for all our people, as well 
as for the people of the allied Governments and of the neutral 
nations. 

I think I shall be able to show, Mr. President, that there nre 
some advantages in this method of preparing and preserving 
food which indicate that, under existing circumstances, we will 
make a serious mistake if we do not put it into active operation. 
If we should fail to do so, I think we would make a mistake, 
even if we were not at war. I think it is a question that could 
well be considered and investigated, with a view of supplying 
infermation as to the methods by which this work can be car- 
ried on even in times of peace. But particularly is it important 
now when, as we are advised—and I think truthfully—every- 
where over the country that food will win the war, the corol- 
lary being that without food we can not win the war. 

The amendment is peculiarly a war proposition. I would 
not favor it, Mr. President, if we were not at war; but the effect 
of the amendment is to give to the Government the right to use 
the money proposed to be appropriated under this item for the 
construction of governmental plants for the purpose of drying 
food and vegetables in connection with our war operations for 
our Army and our Navy. 

The testimony before the Committee on Agriculture showed 
that in the Boer War the British Government, contracting, I 
think—although, as I remember, that question did not appear, 
but it is not material—with a private individual or individuals 
or corporations, had on band a quantity of dehydrated food of 
various kinds. The British Government had purchased this 
dried fruit during the Boer War, and at the conclusion of hes- 

tilities had large quantities of it on hand, and, of course, had no 
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further use for it so far as war operations were concerned. So 
these dehydrated fruits and vegetables remained in storage from 
the time of the Boer War until the breaking out of hostilities in 
the present war. Then the British officials Investigated to ascer- 
tain the condition of those fruits and vegetables, and found they 
were in exactly as good condition as they were years before, 
when they were put up during the Boer War. So they were ac- 
tually being given to the soldiers of the British Army during the 
present war and used by them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Was that fruit dried by the old process or by 
the new process? 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not informed as to the exact process em- 
ployed in the drying of those fruits and vegetables. I presume 
the Senator refers to the particular fruit and vegetables to which 
I have made reference, acquired by the British Government dur- 
ing the Boer War? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know what process was used. There 
are various processes; but, after all, they nearly all come down 
to the same fundamental proposition. The essential principle 
is the taking of the water out of the fruit and vegetables; that 
is all there is to it. When that is done properly the product can 
be kept indefinitely ; it is not necessary to put it in an expensive 
container; it is not necessary to take any precautions to protect 
it from freezing or from heat, although it must be kept dry and 
kept free from vermin. It is less expensive to prepare and less 
expensive to keep fruits and vegetables preserved in this manner 
than by any other known method. 

I have here, Mr. President, some samples. I only have a few; 
but this process can be applied to almost any fruit or vegetable. 
I will have something to say later on about applying it to po- 
tatoes, a crop that in some years is very abundant and in other 
years is very short, as we all know. Last year we did not have 
sufficient potatoes, and a potato became a curiosity, while this 
year, in answer to appeals made to them, our patriotic people 
all through the West and all through the potato belt everywhere 
put out potatoes. We now find potatoes spoiling in Idaho, in 
Washington, in Nebraska, and in Wisconsin because the pro- 
ducers are unable to get them to market, the expense of bringing 
them to market being too great, and oftentimes it is an impossi- 
bility to get cars in which to ship them to market. 

If the potato crop were dried it would not make any differ- 
ence whether it were shipped this fall or next fall or next 
spring, but under present conditions potatoes must be shipped 
within a given time. If they were dried the same quantity 
of potatoes could be shipped by the use of one-twentieth of the 
number of cars, and it would be unnecessary to pay any atten- 
tion to freezing or cold weather, as is the case in shipping raw 
potatoes, making the shipping of the dried product a much less 
expensive operation. 

This process can be applied, as I have said, to almost every 
known fruit and vegetable. For instance, I have here [indi- 
cating] a sample of corn, a sample of parsnips, a sumple of 
potatoes, and a sample of onions. The samples, with the ex- 
ception of the sample of onions, I have taken home. Mrs. Norris 
has prepared, and I have eaten in connection with my fam- 
ily food prepared from these samples, and I want to say, 
for instance as to the corn I have here, that I have never tasted 
canned corn in my life that I thought equaled in flavor this 
dried corn, 

This little box [indicating] containing the package is still 
three-fourths full. and yet I ate out of it more corn than I 
could eat in one meal, and, in addition, other members of my 
family ate of it, although perhaps not all they might have eaten. 
It is only illustrative of the fact that it is possible, under this 
method of preserving vegetables and fruit, not only to save space, 
not only to save expense in putting it up, not only to save ex- 
pense in preserving it and keeping it, not only to save the ex- 
pense of transportation and the use of a large number of cars, 
but absolutely to have a food product that is the equal of food 
prepared by any method known to man, so far as its preserving 
qualities are concerned. 

Here is a sample of potatoes, out of which I had one meal, 
known as riced. potatoes. You could carry in your pocket 
enough potatoes to last you a week put up in that form. and all 
you have to do is to put hot water on it and cook it, and then sea- 
son it as you may desire, and you will have fine mashed potatoes, 
They are not only put up in that forni—riced potatoes, I believe 
they call that form, very fine—but they are sliced and dried in 
thet way. You can dry corn on the cob if you want to and 
have roasting ears a year afterwards by simply putting the 
corn in water and sonking up and getting the water back that 
you took out. 


1918. 
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Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kmux in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. WEEKS. I was going to ask the Senator further about 
some other form of putting up these potatoes. I had a letter 
not long ago from the manager or owner of a factory in Aroos- 
took County, Me., which is, I think, the most productive potato- 
raising section in the United States, in which he sent me samples 
of potatoes that were sliced and dried in some way. I have not 
the letter at hand, but it indicated that very large quantities of 
those potatoes were being sold for the use of the allied armies. 
That was before we became engaged in the war, as I recall it; 
but he stated that it was developing into an important and use- 
ful industry. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that potatoes are put 
up in various forms. We had samples before the committee 
sliced, as the Senator says. They can be put in that form just 
as well as in this form. The only advantage in having anything 
that you may want to put up in small quantities is to make the 
drying process easier, because all you do is to take the water out 
of it, and if you have it in a large bulk it is a little more ex- 
pensive to do it than the other way. 

Potatoes are also put up after they are cooked. They first 
cook them thoroughly and then dry them. In that case they are 
very available, especially in the Army, because all you have to 
do is to put water on them and heat them, and you have them 
ready for human consumption. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I will ask the Senator if the Department 
of Agriculture has issued any bulletins on this subject, and if 
they have been distributed throughout the country? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; they have issued some, and I am going 
io read the Senate a little later some testimony from some of the 
officials of the Agricultural Department. They have been doing 
oe ee work along this line, making considerable investiga- 

ons. 

I should be glad to have the Senators examine these samples, 
any of them. 

I want to refer now to the suggestion made by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. Prealdent—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from anten 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I ask the Sede if he can tell me 
the number of these factories that have been established in the 
United States? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I can not give the Senator that informa- 
tion. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. There are a number of independent, pri- 
vately owned factories, are there not? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The purpose of this appropriation is to 
establish a Government-owned factory? 

Mr. NORRIS. The purpose of the appropriation is to permit 
the Government to do that as a sort of experimental proposi- 
tion—not experimental, either, but to carry it out to the people 
where they have never done anything of this kind, and show 
What can be done. The amendment that is pending, that I have 
offered, gives to the Government the right to use this $250,000 
appropriation to construct dehydration plants to prepare food 
for the Army and Navy. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. I wanted to know of the Senator if it had 
not really passed the experimental stage? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it has. I will be frank. There is not 
any experiment about it. The people of the country, however, 
outside of a few places, have practically no knowledge of the 
ease with which the fruits and the vegetables of the country can 
be prepared and preserved for future use. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Is it the purpose of the Senator to establish 
a Government-owned plant to treat vegetables in this way for 
the consumption of the Army, or just to teach the masses of the 
people, as the Senator says? 

Mr. NORRIS. I take it that it is more the object of the amend- 
ment to disseminate the information and show the practicability 
of the business; but the amendment which I have offered, as 1 
have said, permits the Government to go into the business 
directly, and construct these plants for the purpose of getting 
food for the Army and the Navy. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Starting 


$250,000? 


with an appropriation of 
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Mr. NORRIS. Starting with an appropriation of $250,000; 
yes. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, That will not go very far, will it? 

Mr. NORRIS. Not very far, no; but it will go as far as 
1 will go. My idea is that the appropriation ought to be 
arger. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Has the committee any informa- 
tion as to what it will cost to install such a plant? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. I will give that information a little 
later on. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Very well. 
question, then. 

Mr. NORRIS. Through the West—for instance, through the 
potato country, as far as I know—the people do not understand 
how easily potatoes could be preserved for years, and how, in- 
stead of seeing millions of bushels of potatoes rot, we could see 
them properly preserved for future use, even for future genera- 
tions, if necessary. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That reminds me of a sugges- 
tion that was made some time ago by a gentleman of California, 
who brought several samples of this same sort to my office— 
Mr. Horst—and I think it well to put this suggestion in the 
RECORD. 

Out in our State we have a great many hop-drying houses, 
where the hops that we raised had been dried. Our people are 
going out of the hop-raising business to a considerable extent, 
and Mr. Horst stated that with very little expense there hop- 
drying houses could be converted into establishments where 
these vegetables could be dried. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what Mr. Horst is doing. He is a 
hop man also, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; I know he is. 

Mr. NORRIS. I shall have occasion to read a little from his 
testimony. He had a large hop industry in California. He has 
gone out of it, and he is transforming the plants into dehydra- 
tion plants. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKs] asked me 
about the factorles which are in existence, I think. The par- 
ticular samples that I have here were made in the Senator’s 
State, at Pittsfield, Mass., by a private institution. They have 
a patent process. I have seen the samples that have been dried 
by Mr. Horst, who does not claim any patent on anything, and 
also samples from a Chicago institution that claims to have a 
patent process, and, of course, the samples that I have here; 
and I do not think anybody can detect any difference in the 
product, The effect of all the processes is exactly the same. 

I presume most of the Senators remember, years ago, when 
we used to dry various kinds of fruits and vegetables and pre- 
serve them in that way; but the country gradually drifted into 
the canning business, and the canning business has been car- 
ried on all over the country on a very large scale. Until some 
of the gentlemen that I have mentioned recently went into the 
business there never has been any dehydration on a large scale. 
A man could establish a plant on his own farm and dry his own 
potatoes, but it would not be the most economical way to do it, 
It ought to be done in a larger plant. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

5 NORRIS. I yield to the Senator, 

KENYON. How does this differ from the process of 
ioe apples, peaches, and so forth? 

Mr. NORRIS. There is no difference. They dry peaches and 
apples in just the same way. 

Mr. KENYON. As I remember from boyhood days, drying 
apples and peaches is a process that has been in vogue for some 
time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; and they have dried còrn and fruit 
of nearly all kinds, for a great many years. As I said, there ts 
not anything new about it: but gradually the country has gone 
out of it, and has been canning these things instead. Now, in 
my judgment, there is not any doubt but that any fruit or vege- 
table properly dehydrated, properly dried, will in no case be 
inferior to the same product canned, and in many cases it will he 
far superior; and that is the testimony. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield further to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 


I will withdraw the 
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Mr. KENYON. Do I understand that now the private inter- 
ests are doing this work of drying potatoes, carrots, radishes, 
and all that? 

Mr. NORRIS. Somewhat; yes. 

Mr. KENYON, Then, just what is the need of the Govern- 
ment going into it? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I may not have the proper view 
of it, but to me it seems perfectly plain that with an army ofa 
couple of million men, and with the probabilities that we are 
going to increase it to five or six million, with armies of our 
allies of eight or ten million, with millions of people in the 
allied countries that must get their food from this country, with 
millions of people even in the neutral countries that we must 
supply with food, we aré presented with the proposition, How 
can we do it with the least possible expense and with the least 
loss? We have hundreds of thousands of bushels of potatoes 
rotting now in some sections of the country, while in other sec- 
tions people are going hungry because they have not the money 
to buy potatoes at the prices they have to pay. They can not 
get the cars. We have the same difficulty, only probably in a 
less degree, with all the canning industries of the United States. 
You first have to get the cars to ship the cans to the canning 
factory, and then you have to ship lumber to crate the cans. 
That takes cars, it takes money, it takes labor, it takes men. 
Then you put the product back in the cars again, in crates, and 
ship it to the consumer. 

If the same product were dried, there would be no shipping 
of cans. Those cars would be climinated from the equation, 
and only from one-twentieth to one-thirtieth of the cars would 
be necessary to ship the finished product. 

Now, we have got to feed our soldiers. Of course this can 
not be dene this year; but I am going on the theary—and I 
believe everybody wants to do that—that we ought to legislate 
just the same as though we knew that this war was going to 
last for years. So that for the purpose of legislation we ought 
to go on the theory that next year we are going to be called 
upon to send thousands of bushels of potatoes to Europe to 
our soldiers, to be taken out in the trenches. thousands of tons 
of corn, of tomatoes, of onions, and of all the other vegetables. 
The Government now can get ready to take the next year’s 
crop and put it in such a condition that it can be handled at 
perhaps one-twentieth of the cost and the effort that we will 
be put to if we do not resort to something of that kind. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator could add another 
proposition, which I believe is even more important than those 
he has already mentioned. We can raise enough agricultural 
products in the United States, including corn, barley, wheat, 
and so forth, to feed ourselves and our allies, provided we have 
the shipping. Now, we can not very well use corn over in 
Europe, because we can not ship the corn. It spoils on the way 
after it is ground into flour, and of course, as a rule, we can 
not have mills at the front. It will spoil in a few days in such 
a climate as they have in France. Now, if we could find a 
method of drying that corn in immense quantities, it could be 
used in Europe just as well as in the United States, and it 
would not be incumbent upon us to have wheatless days in 
order to get sufficient wheat or other cereals over to Europe, 
because then they could use corn as well as we could. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator; and I will say, in addi- 
tion to what he has said, that not only would we be enabled 
to get it there, because it would not take nearly so many ships 
to carry it, and we could handle it better when it got there, but 
if-we did not use it the first week we could use it the next 
week; if we did not use it this year, we could use it next 
year; if we did not use it next year, we could use it the year 
after. All we would have to do wotild be to keep it dry; and if 
an accident happened to it and it got wet all we would have to 
do would be to dehydrate it again before it was spoiled and 
you would have the product preserved. You can not do any 
of those things unless you put the food in this state. 

Mr. President, we had before the committee two or three 
witnesses to whose testimony I now desire briefly to refer. 

Furst, I want to read a few testimonials as to the value of this 
product, showing that this is, as a matter of fact, the best way 
to preserve fruits and food. I do not claim for it. Mr. President, 
that corn, for instance, dried in this way, would be just the same 
as a fresh ear of corn taken right out of the field; but, in my 
judgment, it would be superior to any canned corn. The same 
thing is true with other things; for instance, with tomatoes. 
They put those up in several forms. I have not any of those 
samples here, but I took a sample home with me and hnd tomato 
soup made of it. It was a powder, a dry powder, nothing but 
a powder; and all you had to do to make your soup was to pour 

enough hot water on that powder and boil it a little. In that way 


you would have tomato soup just as nutritious and just as fine 
as any tomato soup you ever tasted; and you can carry it into 
the trenches in France without any danger of breakage and 
without any danger of its freezing, with one-twentieth of the 
expense to take it there, and to that extent you can release all 
these methods of transportation to be used in other activities. 

Mr. President, I could give here all the al: nee of the day the 
testimonials of practical men, commercial men, who have put 
this product into use and the hotels that have used it. Here is 
a letter to Mr. Horst, in which the writer says: 


After having given your dry es a thorough trial, I am pleased 
to state to you that 2 are ve 5 and as soon as you 
have them in quantities so that — vune qat on the market, will 
—.— please se me a price Ust, and I shall giad to give you an 


ord 
I “find that the flavor is much fresher after they have been prepared 
than that of canned goods, and it is much easier to keep and to store. 


That is from the Stratford Hotel in Chicago, one of the lead- 
ing hotels in the United States and of the world, where they have 
put this product to a practical test. I might go on and read you 
testimonials from institutions like that, where they have been 
given samples, and where they have tried it all over the country, 
55 1 res. not going to burden the Rxconn or take up your time 

É 
ae Horst says in his testimony: 


Now, I wish Senators would listen to this: 
For le, a case ef canned tomatoes that cost roughly 


toes, 
The same ae pg holds good in a pi of other products to 


the same extent, a lesser tables that are 

The cost of dried meee ies is the cost drying plus the 

cost of the fresh ve les; in other words, aren round figures the cost 

of anes DN is less than double the original farm puce of fk 

with can it takes approximately tw 

ene, E often. ee “than twenty times the cost of the fresh vege ae te to 

the cost 5 the ar $e product. 
. * 

on the 8 of weight and transportation, a 60-pound ats of 

canned tomatoes, when the 88 are dried, gives yone in round 

23 pounds of the dried product. 

The same illustration roughly holds good of other ve; tables, Uke 

Aae and perhaps sprouts, and all these other 1 hod t vegetables 

t contain much molsture, say, something Uke 75 to 95 per cent 


isture. 
eben you have canned you have to ship not only the canned 
goods but you have to ship an equal number of cars of empty cans 
the cannery. For instance, 30 carloads of canned tomatoes would 
be equal to 1 carload of tomatoes. * * œ If you take the 
tomatoes of 30 carloads of canned tomatoes and dry them, you will 
have one carload of dried tomatoes. ° The contents of 30 
carloads of canned tomatoes * nd cn be put in one carload. 
+ © è When you have your 0 carloads of canned tomatoes, you 
have to add on another 30 cars for the movement of the empty cans 
= the can — to the cannery. That makes 60 cars. 
have in a neg pee of canned tomatoes 10,000 
pounds "ot tin ana 14.000 pounds of lumber, 
hen you have the 1 of a tin-making material from the 
an 


e tin-can 
the logs to e sawmill AA — the Sane to the box-shook factory, 
and the box shooks to the 2 ves you a total of 
about 105 carloads as against 1 pi hess 2 ed product. 


He says further: 


Just before 1 left California I saw a shi 
green sprouts from Sr ae to some point 
rate is 12 cents 28 In order to ship these 50 pounds of green 
sprouts to the t pat had to ship a 100-pound cake of ice and 
pay the reas é —.— ae rate e 12 cents per hundred pounds on the 
ce and the 50 p o ship th making 150 pounds at 12 cents a 

und, which made. fe 818 fo 3 to s tis 50 AE ensa The whole 


ds could 
Bo "pounds ‘could bave been dried and 


t of 50 pounds of 
„ where the express 


tead of $18 for expressage alone, 

and not counting the cost of the sprouts and ice. So that differ- 
ences in cost for vegetabies, no q er how you 1 them, Is in favor 
va A) dried product. * * is estimated all of the vege- 


wn in the — ‘sta 
aoe or 50 per cent of . — 
table; 7 Bit are the losses 
the consumer. 


potatoes Included, that there is 
a that never reaches the dinner 
the farm and the consumer and by 


Mr. Horst says: 


before the. wal war, gt ir is ~ 
they now have close on to 2. 


„ of course, 
to save ev 


of potatoes ed in Ger- 

many for the last cial record by our Govern- 

ment is 800,000, bushels, which is more than twice the quantity of 
caters that are raised in the United States per annum; and Sguring 
on a per capita basis it is seven times as pote potatoes a8 we raise. 

On top of that goanay of course, Germany raises a Key large addi- 

tional amount o 8 Their crop in 1915, a 3588560 ng 

ernment Yearbook, s, in round figures, 2,000, 

against 350,000,000 poshels in our country. 


ear of which uf cua 0 


to our Gov- 
bushels, as 
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_ Now, Mr. Horst speaks of the process, and I should like to 
have Senators notice what he says in regard to it: 


The process of doing this is very simple. It involves no patent what- 
ever—that is, the process itself involves no patent. f 


As I have said, there are some factories operating that claim 
to have a patent process of doing the work. 


There are minor features of it, perhaps, affecting the cost of operation 
that are covered by patents, but they can be utterly grain as they are 
of no value whatever in the general proposition. The usiness is very 
simple; there is no secret about it. The sum and substance of the 
proposition is to dry the goune quickly, and not too quickly, and to use 
only air in doing it. And any plant by which the air is run through the 
product in sufficient quantities wili dry the product in proportion to the 
water-carry es ty of the alr that is passed through the product. 
In other words, If you take air at ordinary humidity, oar about 75 per 
cent, there is the 25 per cent left for water-carrying ability of the air, 
and at low temperature that water-carrying capacity is very small, and 
you would have to drive enormous quantities of air through the product, 
while by raising the temperature to, say, 130°, 140°, or 150°, you do 
absolutely no injury to the product and you greatly increase the drying 
capacity of the air. In other words, say, at 150° you dry roughly about 
ten times as fast as with air at 80°. I bave not those figures in my 
mind, but I have a memorandum here in my pocket from which I can 
get the figures, if you care to have them. 


Now, in regard to the cost, Mr. Horst gives us some informa- 
tion: 

You can get up a home ent bins with which 2 can dry celery tips and 
your odds and ends around the house. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has been working on it; they have the plans, and they know the 
cost better than I do. But it can not be more than $20, I suppose. Of 
course you have not much capacity with such an outfit. Fer practical 
business—that is, to run drying on a scale such as it ought to be done 
in this country—you will need large plants, and those plants ought to 
be distributed throughout the United States in the agricultural districts 
to arrange for the different products. 


Mr. Horst refers to the flavor, and I want to read what he 
says about it: 


Vegetables will not lose their favor as compared with cooked fg, 5 
tables. If you take a raw vegetable, dry it, and then soak it—that is, 
put the water back in it—it is not firs to taste. uncooked, the same 
as the fresh fruit or vegetable does before dried. But if you take the 
two products and cook them, then you have the dried product at least 
as good as the fresh product, unless, per chance, you take your fresh 
product directly on the farm and eat it on the farm. You get a crisp- 
ness and snappiness on the farm that you do not get In the city. 


The chairman asked Mr. Horst this question: 
Mr. Horst, I wish you would file with your statement these conver- 


sion figures, or ratios, the weight of the fresh vegetable as compared 
with the dried_ vegetable. 
Mr. Horst. I can give them to you in round figures. For instance, 


potatoes, about 6 to 1; cabbage, about 20 to 1; tomatoes, about 20 to 1; 
spinach, about 18 to 1; turnips, 14 to1; carrots, about 9 to 1. That gives 
you the general relation. 

Senator Norris. That is bulk? : 

Mr. Horst. In weight; and in cubic measurements you can take your 
dried products and compress them so that the question of bulk is entirely 
eliminated. We press— 

That is another proposition that I have mentioned. If per- 
chance after this product was dried you are still short of space 
you can compress it in a much smaller compress and save space 
so that the question of bulk is entirely eliminated. 

We press cab „ onions, spinach, and tomatoes. I have 2 little 
brick of tomatoes here, which weighs 7 ounces, and five of those little 
bricks is equal to a 60-pound case of canned tomatoes; and I have the 
chemist’s report on that quantitative analysis to confirm those figures. 

And that 60-pound case of tomatoes he can almost carry in his 
vest pocket when put up in this way. 

I want to read a small portion of the testimony of Dr. Carl 
L. Alsberg. Dr. Alsberg is in the Agricultural Department here 
in Washington and has been for a good many years. He is one 
of the chemists and one of the recognized men along that line 
in the United States if not in the world. He was asked this 
question: 


The Chanuax. Do you agree about the product being substantially 
us good as the fresh vegetable? 


He was referring in the question to the dried product. 


Dr. ALSBERG. That depends n what you me: e 5 
has the same food velo Tt has net in all eet OE Bs cas 
flavor. It is not in all cases exactly the same product, any more than 
the ordinary dried ra ty that is on the market is the same product as 
the fresh apple; but the dried apple is a very useful and valuable food, 
and has the food value of the apple from which it is made. 

1 will say right here, Mr. President, that it is not all the 
foods that work out in a completely satisfactory way in my 
judgment. The apple, for instance, is one that does not. The 
dried apple as I have read the testimony, und if I had time to 
go into it it would show, loses some of its flavor, and while it 
may have technically, as the chemists say, the same food value. 
it lacks in a good many other respecis. But that is not true of 
anything that is used, for instance, for soups; potatoes that are 
eut up in little small cubes and dried and then used to make 
potato soup are just as good, and all the chemists say they are 
just as valuable 20 years after they are put up as they were 
the day they were put up. ; 
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So some of these vegetables will be regarded— 

I am reading from Dr. Alsberg— 
as just the same as fı e roperly prepared ; 
m s will be 3 an pearing the sama polation te n prod- 
uct that the ordinary commercial dried apple bears to the fresh apple. 

Mr. President, to my mind when we are going to spend mil- 
lions and millions for our Army, when we are short of cars and 
are going to be short of cars, when we are short of tin and have 
a famine almost of tin; when we are short of lumber; when we 
are short of labor, we ought to avail ourselves of every oppor- 
tunity that presents itself to prepare the products if it can be 
done in such a way as to avoid as much as possible the use of 
tin, the use of lumber, the use of cars, and the use of labor. 
To my mind the Government could well go into Idaho, Wash- 
ington, northwestern Nebraska, North and South Dakota, and 
into Colorado, where they raise potatoes, and down in Georgia, 
where they raise sweet potatoes, and in Alabama 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will yield to me, I wil! 
state that great quantities of sweet potatoes are raised in the 
State ef Georgia. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Government would put up factories, 
if private individuals will not do it, and probably we can not 
expect them to spend a million dollars in putting up these 
drying plants, when we have a crop of potatoes like we hud last 
year we will settle the question of food as far as potatoes are 
concerned, If we can dry all the potatoes that are going to waste 
we. would settle it for next year as well as this year, and we 
can feed the Army and the balance of the people at much less 
expense. Indeed, we can feed them where now It is sometimes 
ulmost impossible to supply them, with the car shortage and all 
the other shortages that we have got to contend with, and will 
continue to contend with, 

It seems to me, therefore, it would be good policy in the places 
where these products are produced, if private parties will not 
do it under reasonable conditions, to have the Government itself 
put up a plant and dehydrate these products. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish, with the Senator's permission, 
to say in his speech at this point that the potatoes alone which 
could be cared for in this way furnished to our troops and our 
allies ought to take the place of an immense quantity of flour 
that would otherwise be required. ò 

Mr. NORRIS. It would; there is no doubt about that. We 
will not always be able to give them potato soup; we will not 
always be able to give them potatoes or, as the Senator from 
North Daketa said, when we get them there they will not be 
in u condition where they can use them like they ean be used 
in this condition. We will not be able to give them corn prac- 
tically as good as fresh corn right off the farm; we will net be 
able to give them onions, parsnips, and parsley, anc the other 
things. It strikes me that here is an avenue by which we 
would be enabled. if we took advantage of it, to meet the situn- 
tion squarely and not only supply the Government and the Army 
and the people but to prevent the almost sihful waste of these 
products that is going on every year for the lack of shippins 
facilities and other facilities. 

Mr. McCUMBER.. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator whether this de- 
hydrating process has been used on anything except fresh vege- 
tables and fruit? 

Mr. NORRIS. On vegetables and fruits. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There is not any such thing, then. «s 
taking in June a dozen eggs and dehydrating them and huving 
fresh eggs in February? 

Mr. NORRIS. Not that I know of, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. President, I do not know that I have anything further to 
say. It seems to me that this amendment ought to prevail and 
we ought to give the Government the right to construct these 
plants and supply our own Army. I hope’ the Senator from 
Oklahoma will consent, as far as he is concerned, to the acon- 
tion of the amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, there is no doubt about the 
value of this method of preserving foodstuffs. I can not say 
how long the process has been in practical operation, but I think 
it extends over quite a number of years. The value of the 
process and its simplicity long ago addressed itself to private 
enterprise, where it properly belongs. If it was in the experi- 
mental stage, if advanced processes were in the experimental 
stage, I can well understand the propriety of ineluding an ap- 
propriation for its development in an agricultural bill. 

The process of preserving fruits is well known. The processes 
of canning are equally well known nud both are well established. 
I can see no difference, therefore, between an approprintion for 
the drying and dehydration of vegetables in connection wilh the 


land-grant colleges in the several States: and am appropriation 
for preserving and canning fruits im similar fashion. 

The proeess: of euring ments and of pickling them are both 
very old ones. They have been resorted to for many years for 
the preservation of meat foods. They are also in the hands of 
private-enterprise where they properly belong. Hence there is 
no necessity for appropriations for the purpose of preserving 
meat in connection with our land-grant colleges or otherwise. 

This is a small approprintlon as appropriations go in these 
days of billions; it is hardly worth talking about; and I have 
no expectation that my remarks will affect the action of the 
Senate, but I shall protest as vigorously as I can against the 
constant intreduction of new items of appropriations in our 
agricultural and in our ether bills. If we are to feed our 
Army, if that is the purpose of this appropriation, it is entirely 
too small, The dehydration of vegetables for a million men, 
and more than that if we inelude those receiving their rations 
frem the Government here, if the Government is to manufac- 
ture as well as to distribute, $250,000 for the erection of struc- 
tures and factories would be infinitesimal. 

There being no occasion for experimenting with an established 
process, and no possibility of using this amount of money 
to preserve food to feed the Army, why do we have it at all? 
Machinery is extremely expensive in these days. Some ma- 
chinery is not available at all. The drying processes. used by 
the beet-sugar factories, if I am correctly informed, have all 
been turned over to those engaged in the dehydration of vege- 
tables so that they can add to their product during the war. 
The obtaining of similar machines not only takes considerable 
time, but I doubt whether they can be obtained at all. a 

This is, therefore, Mr. President, an appropriation that can sub- 
. serve no useful purpose whatever except as the entering wedge for 
similar appropriations hereafter. If the Government was going 
to establish these plants at the land-grant colleges of the sev- 
eral States it would need more than $250,000. ‘There are 48 
States, and T think some of them support more than one agri- 
cultural college, and if it is necessary te have them at the 
agricultural colleges it is equally essential that we should 
provide them at the agricultural stations, and by the time we 
have done that every locality in the country will want a plant 
at its own door, since the money expended for its construction 
will be circulated through the community. This is sufficient, 
therefore, to start the procession, Next year we will have 
$500,000, perhaps, to establish plants elsewhere, the next year 
$750,000 or a million dollars, and so it will go just as with so 
many other appropriations which disfigure this bill. 

We have appropriations. here, as I said the other day, for 
the investigation of the attempted destruction of nearly all 
the insects that infest the earth. Some of them go baek a 
good many years. The insects which were to be exterminated 
by them have thriven vigorously upon them. We are now ap- 
propriating money to kill coyotes, wolves, and other predatory. 
animals which are said to infest the stock-raising districts. We 
began with, I think, $100,000. We are appropriating now over 
$500,000 for that purpose. The coyotes and the wolves and 
the other predatory animals also thrive upon these appropria- 
tions, and the Lord only knows what will become of that class 
of gentlemen who are supposed to destroy these animals if they 


should become extinct. Their source of livelihood would: be 


gone, and, of course, it is to their interest to see that their 
victims propagate freely, increase, and multiply. In an old 
novel called “The Cloister and the Hearth,” which was very 
popular when I was a boy, is a character, a soldier of fortune, 
who, whenever excited, would say, “The devil is dead.” He 
uttered that exclamation once in the presence of two priests, 
who devoutly crossed themselves and said, God forbid.” 
When asked why, they replied that if the devil were dead their 
occupation would be gone, If these chinch bugs die, if the gypsy 
moths and the other moths should disappear, if the coyotes 
should no longer sing to the moon on the western prairies on 
cold nights of the autumn, and if the other predatery animals: 
should disappear, God knows what calamity would overtake 
those who are supposed te destroy them. These appropriations 
are a constant succession of progressive increases. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I will yield in just a moment. If it be true 
that these appropriations only serve to increase the pest they 
are supposed to destroy, why not begin the other process untl 
decrease the pest with a decrease of the appropriation? I yield 
to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. I was going to ask the Senator, as he speaks 
of these appropriations increasing progressively, if he has no- 
ticed that something has been accomplished in this bill, and 
that there is. no appropriation this year to study the diseases 
of wild ducks? 
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Mr. THOMAS. 
distinguished friend the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor} was 
one of the champions of the wild-duek disease, and he is quite 


Mr. President, I am astonished at that. My 


a stickler, too, for economy. I am inclined to think perhaps 
the Senator has concluded that the more money expended upon 
the extinction of diseases of wild ducks the more the diseases 
multiply. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield! to the Senator: 

Mr. SMOOT. IT will simply say that I think $10,000 was 
appropriated for the eradication of the diseases of wild duck, 
and just as soom as that was aecomplished no one was ever 
found here asking for am appropriation to look after ducks 
unhatehed and have experts watch for the disease among them 
as they were hatched. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am glad to know that in this desert of 
increasing appropriations there is one infinitesimal oasis out. 
in Utah. I hope it will not be revived, because if so, the ail- 
ments of wild-ducks will increase also. 

I venture the forecast that this: $250,000 appropriation next 
year will be $500,000, and so on as future bills are introduced 
and considered. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I dissent from every- 
thing that the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THoaras} has said. 
I believe that the agricultural bill is full of splendid items, 
and the appropriations through that bill are of inestimable 
value to the people of this country. Of course, ocensionally 
something may have been spent that did no good, but as a rule 
it has been beneficial and helpful and productive and has 
brought many, many times its cost in return not only to the 
farmers. but to the whole people of the country. 

I shall vote for this amendment. I was very much impressed 
with the value of this work. I agree with the views expressed 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norrrs]. If this drying 
machine built by the Government accomplishes what it seems: 
probable it will accomplish, and they are built then in large: 
numbers by private citizens, as I believe they will be built, it 
will be an immense: contribution to the food supply of the coun- 
try, and the immediate production of these machines, I think, 
will be valuable at this particular time. I cordially support 
the measure. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I wish to say just a word 
in favor of this amendment. One of the problems that eon- 
fronts us very seriously now is that of transportation. We are 
suffering very much in many sections of the country for lack of 
proper transportation. 

I wish to call the attention of the committee to some evidence 
given by Mr. Horst, of California, on that subject. I rend from, 
page 10 of the hearings before the committee, in which he says 
that “if you take the tomatoes of 30 carloads of canned toma- 
toes and dry them you will have 1 carload of dried tomatoes.” 
Then he was asked if it meant that much in bulk or space. He 
said “the contents of 30 carloads of canned tomatoes can be 
put in 1 carload.” He emphasizes that fact and then goes on. 
to show that “when you have in a carload of canned tomatoes 
10,000 pounds of tin and 14,000 pounds of lumber, a total of 
24,000 pounds,” you are making œ very great saving if you can 
by dehydrating these vegetables put them in one carload. 

Not only, sir, will there be an immense saving in transporting 


the tin and the lumber necessary for the canned tomatoes or 


the other canned vegetables, but you will be enabled to carry 
this thing out in many sections of the country far away from 
the railroads where it would be impossible to get transporta- 
tion. It will enable the people in the country districts to can 
their vegetables and save them where they are now lost. 

I listened with a great deal of interest to the testimony given 
when this matter was before the Agricultural Committee, and 
it struck me as one of the most important things that has been 
before us in a long while. 

I shall not detain the Senate, Mr. President, by making any 
prolonged speech on this subject, but I wish to say that of all 


the measures in this bill I know of none more important than 
this, and I hope that it will be adopted. 


RAILROAD CONTROL—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, on behalf of 
the conferees on the part of the Senate I submit the confer- 
ence report upon the bill (S. 3752) to provide for the operation 
of transportation systems while under Federal control, for the 


Just compensation of their owners, and for other purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frerener in the chair). 
Does the Senator desire to have the whole report rend, or just 
the action of the conferees, to-day? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No; just the part stricken 
out. 


1918. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina asks unanimous consent for the immediate consideration 
of the conference report. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. All that was done was to 
strike from the bill the proviso that was ebjected to on a point 
of order. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The Secrerary. On page 9 of the printed bill the conferees 
strike out the proviso. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, It will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Provided, however, That no State or subdivision thereof, or the Dis- 
triet of Columbia, shall 1 © assess, or collect an amount of taxes from 
railroad rapea within the State or subdivision thereof. or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, while under Federal control in excess of the ratio 
which the taxes derived from railroad et a bore to the total taxes 
of such State or subdivision thereof, or the District of Columbia, for 
the year previous to Federal control. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether there is any objection 
or not to this report. I am not going to object to the consid- 
eration of the report at all, I want, however, to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum so thut other Senators interested in the 
report may have an opportunity to be here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewis in the chair), The 
absence of a quorum being suggested, the Secretury will please 
eall the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names; 


Ashurst Gronna McNary Sutherland 
Baird Hitcheock Martin Swanson 
Cummins Johnson, Cal, New Thomas 
Curtis Johnson, 8. Dak. Norris Thompson 
Fall Jones. Wash, Ransdell Townsend 
Fletcher Kenyon Sheppard Vardaman 
France Kirby Smith, Ariz. Weeks 
Frelinghuysen Knox Smith. Mich. Williams 
Gallinger Lewis Smith, S. C. 

Gore McCumber Smoot 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-eight Senators have re- 
sponded to their names. There appearing to be no quorum 
present, the Secretary is directed to call the names of the 
absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
Roninson, Mr. SHarrotu, Mr. Stone, Mr. Wapsworras, and Mr. 
Warsod answered to their names when called. 

Mr. KIRBY. I desire to announce the unavoldable absence 
of the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] and also of the 
Senator from Kentucky |Mr. BECKHAM | on official business. 

Mr. Borau, Mr. MCRKELLAR, Mr. Overman, Mr. Kenprickx, Mr. 
Surrn of Georgia, Mr. STERLING, Mr. NUGENT, Mr. Owen, Mr. 
BANKHEAD, Mr. Pittman, Mr. Sumos, and Mr. Watcorr 
entered the Chamber and responded to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators having re- 
sponded to the call, there is a quorum present. Is there objec- 
tion to proceeding to the consideration of the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on Senate bill 3752, known as the railroad- 
operation. bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendinent of the House to the bill (S. 8752) 
to provide for the operation of transportation systems while 
under Federal control. for the just compensation of their owners, 
and for other purposes, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence, have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the Senute recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the House, insert 
the following: 

“That the President, having in time of war taken over the 
possession, use, control, and operation (called herein Federal 
control) of certain railroads and systems of transportation 
(culled herein curriers), is hereby authorized to agree with and 
to guarantee to any such carrier making operating returns to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, that during the period of such 
Federal control it shall receive as just compensation an annual 
sum, payable from time to time in reasonable installments, for 
each year and pro rata for any fractional year of such Federal 
control, not exceeding a sum equivalent as nearly as may he to its 
average annual railway operating income for the three years 
ended June 30, 1917. That any railway operating income accru- 
ing during the period of Federal control in excess of such Just 
compensation shall remain the property of the United States, In 
the computation of such income. debits and credits arising from 
the accounts called in the monthly reports to the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission equipment rents and jomt facility rents shall 
be included, but debits-and credits arising from the eperation 
of such street electric passenger railways, including railways 
commonly called interurbans, as are at the time of the ngree- 
ment not under Federal control, shall be excluded. If any lines 
were acquired by, leased to, or consolidated with such railroad 
or system between July 1, 1914, and December 31, 1917, both 
inclusive, and separate operating returns to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission were not made for such lines after such acqui- 
sition, lease, or consolidation, there shall (before the average is 
computed) be added to the total railway operating income of 
such railroad or system for the three years ended June 30. 1917, 
the tetal railway operating income of the lines so acquired, 
lensed, or consolidated, for the period beginning July 1, 1914, 
and ending on the date of snch acquisition, lease, or consolida- 
tion, or on December 31. 1917. whichever is the earlier. The 
average annual railway operating income shall be ascertained by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and certified by it to the 
President, Its certificate shall, for the purpose of such agree- 
ment, be taken as conclusive of the amount of such average 
annual railway operating income. 

very such agreement shall provide that any Federal taxes 
under the act of October 3, 1917, or acts in addition thereto or 
in amendment thereof, commonly called war taxes, assessed for 
the period of Federal control beginning January 1, 1918, or any 
part of such period, shall be paid by the carrier out of its own 
funds, or shall be charged against or deducted from the just 
compensation; that other taxes assessed under Federal or any 
other governmental authority for the period of Federal control 
or any part thereof. either on the property used under such 
Federal control or on the right to operate as a carrier, or on 
the revenues or any part thereof derived from operation (not 
including, however, assessments for public improvements ot 
taxes assessed on property under construction, and chargeable 
under the classification of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to investment in road and equipment), shall be paid out of reve. 
nues derived from railway operations while under Federal con- 
trol; that all taxes assessed under Federal or any other govern- 
mental authority for the period prior to January 1, 1918. when- 
ever levied or payable, shall be paid by the carrier out of its 
own funds, or shall be charged against or deducted from the 
just compensation $ 

“Every such agreement shall also contain adequate and ap- 
propriate provisions for the maintenance, repair, renewals, and 
depreciation of the property, for the creation of any reserves 
or reserve funds found necessary in connection therewith, and 
for such accounting and adjustments of charges and paymeuts, 
both during and at the end of Federal control as may be requisite 
in order that the property of each carrier may be returned to it 
In substantially as good repair and in substantially as complete 
equipment as it was in at the beginning of Federal control, and 
also that the United States may, by deductions from the just 
compensations or by other proper means and charges, be reim- 
bursed for the cost of any additions, repairs, renewals, and 
betterments to such property not justly chargenble to the United 
States; in making such accounting and adjustments, due con- 
sideration shall be given to the amounts expended or reserved 
by each carrier for maintenance, repairs, renewals, and de- 
preciation during the three years ended June 30, 1917, to the con- 
dition of the property at the beginning and at the end of Fed- 
eral control and to any other pertinent facts and circumstances, 

“The President is further authorized in such agreement to 
make all other reasonable provisions, not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act or of the act entitled ‘An act making ap- 
propriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1917. and for other purposes,’ approved August 29, 
1916, that he may deem necessary or proper for such Federal 
control or for the determination of the mutual rights and obli- 
gations of the parties to the agreement arising from or out of 
such Federal control. 

“Tf the President shall find that the condition of any carrier 
was during all or a substan:ial portion of the period of three 
years ended June 30. 1917. because of nenoperation, receivership, 
or where recent expenditures for additions or improvements or 
equipment were not fully reflected in the operating railway in- 
come of said three years or a substantial portion thereof, or be- 
cause of any undeveloped or abnormal conditions, so exceptional 
as to make the basis of earnings herelnabove provided for piainly 
inequitable as a fair measure of just compensation, then the 
President may make with the carrier such agreement for such 
amount as just compensation as under the circumstances of the 
purticular case he shall find just. 

“That every railroad not owned, controlled, or operated by 
another carrier company, and which has heretofore competed for 
trafic with a railroad or railroads of which the Presidant has 


taken the possession, use, and control, or which connects with 
such railroads and is engaged as a common carrier in general 
transportation, shall be held and considered as within ‘ Federal 
control,’ as herein defined, and necessary for the prosecution of 
the war, and shall be entitled to the benefit of all the provisions 
of this act: Provided, however, That nothing in this paragraph 
shall be construed as including any street or interurban electric 
railway which has as its principal source of operating revenue, 
arban, suburban, or interurban passenger traffic, or sale of power, 
heat and light, or both. 

“The agreement shall also provide that the carrier shall ac- 
cept all the terms and conditions of this act and any regulation 
or order made by or through the President under authority of 
this act or of that portion of the act entitled ‘An act making 
appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,’ approved August 
29, 1916, which authorizes the President in time of war to take 
possession, assume control, and utilize systems of transportation, 

“Sec, 2. That if no such agreement is made, or pending the 
execution of an agreement, the President may nevertheless 
pay to any carrier while under Federal control an annual 
amount, payable in reasonable installments, not exceeding 
90 per cent of the estimated annual amount of just compen- 
sation, remitting such carrier, in case where no agreement 
is made, to its legal rights for any balance claimed to the 
remedies provided in section 3 hereof. Any amount thereafter 
found due such carrier above the amount paid shall bear in- 
terest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum. The acceptance 
of any benefits under this section shall constitute an accept- 
ance by the carrier of all the provisions of this act and shall 
obligate the carrier to pay to the United States, with interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent per annum from a date or dates 
fixed in proceedings under section 3, the amount by which the 
sums received under this section exceed the sum found due in 
such proceedings. 

“Sec, 8. That all claims for just compensation not adjusted 
(as provided in section 1) shall, on the application of the Presi- 
dent or of any carrier, be submitted to boards, each consisting 
of three referees to be appointed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, members of which and the official force thereof 
being eligible for service on such boards without additional com- 
pensation. Such boards of referees are hereby authorized to 
summon witnesses, require the production of records, books, cor- 
respondence, documents, memoranda, and other papers, view 
properties, administer oaths, and may hold hearings in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere, as their duties and the convenience of the 
parties may require. In case of disobedience to a subpœna the 
board may invoke the aid of any district court of the United 
States in requiring the attendance and testimony of witnesses 
and the production of documentary evidence, and such court 
within the jurisdiction of which such inquiry is carried on may, 
in case of contumacy or refusal to obey a subpœna issued to any 
person, corporation, partnership, or association, issue an order 
requiring appearance before the board, or the production of docu- 
mentay evidence if so ordered, or the giving of evidence touch- 
ing the matter in question; and any failure to obey such order 
of the court may be punished by such court as a contempt 
thereof. Such cases may be heard separately or together or 
by classes, by such boards as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the first instance, or any board of referees to which 
any such cases shall be referred may determine. Said boards 
shall give full hearings to such carriers and to the United States; 
shall consider all the facts and circumstances, and shall report 
as soon as practicable in each case to the President the just 
compensation, calculated on an annual basis and otherwise in 
such form as to be convenient and available for the making 
of such agreement as is authorized in section 1. The Presi- 
dent is authorized to enter into an agreement with such carrier 
for just compensation upon a basis not in excess of that reported 
by such board, and may include therein provisions similar to 
those authorized under section 1. Failing such agreement, 
either the United States or such carrier may file a petition 
in the Court of Claims for the purpose of determining the 
amount of such just compensation, and in the proceedings in 
said court the report of said referees shall be prima facie eyi- 
dence of the amount of just compensation and of the facts 
therein stated. Proceedings in the Court of Claims under this 
section shall be given precedence and expedited in every prac- 
ticable way. $ 

“ Sec, 4. That the just compensation that may be determined 
as hereinbefore provided by agreement or that may be-adjudi- 
cated by the Court of Claims, shall be increased by an amount 
reckoned at a reasonable rate per cent to be fixed by the 
President upon the cost of any additions and betterments, less 
retirements, and upon the cost of road extensions to the prop- 
erty of such carrier made by such carrier with the approval 
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of or by order of the President while such property is under 
Federal control. 

“Sec. 5. That no carrier while under Federal control shall, 
without the prior approval of the President, declare or pay any 
dividend in excess of its regular rate of dividends during the 
three years ended June 30, 1917: Provided, however, That such 
carriers as have paid no regular dividends or no dividends dur- 
ing said period may, with the prior approval of the President, 
pay dividends at such rate as the President may determine. 

“Sec. 6. That the sum of $500,000,000 is hereby appropriated, 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
which, together with any funds available from any operating 
income of said carriers, may be used by the President as a re- 
volving fund for the purpose of paying the expenses of the Fed- 
eral control, and so far as necessary the amount of just com- 
pensation, and to provide terminals, motive power, cars, and 
other necessary equipment, such terminals, motive power, cars, 
and equipment to be used and accounted for as the President 
may direct and to be disposed of as Congress may hereafter by 


law provide. 


“The President may also make or order any carrier to make 
any additions, betterments, or road extensions, and to provide 
terminals, motive power, cars, and other equipment necessary 
or desirable for war purposes or in the public interest on or 
in connection with the property of any carrier. He may from 
said revolving fund advance to such carrier all or any part of 
the expense of such additions, betterments, or road extensions, 
and to provide terminals, motive power, cars, and other neces- 
sary equipment so ordered and constructed by such carrier or by 
the President, such advances to be charged against such carrier 
and to bear interest at such rate and be payable on such terms 
as may be determined by the President, to the end that the 
United States may be fully reimbursed for any sums se ad- 
vanced. 

“Any loss claimed by any carrier by reason of any such andi- 
tions, betterments, or road extensions so ordered and constructed 
may be determined by agreement between the President and 
such carrier; failing such agreement thé amount of such loss 
shall be ascertained as provided in section 8 hereof. 

“From said revolving fund the President may expend such 
an amount as he may deem necessary or desirable for the 
utilization and operation of canals, or for the purchase, construc- 
tion, or utilization and operation of boats, barges, tugs, and 
other transportation facilities on the inland, canal, and coastwise 
waterways, and may in the operation and use of.such facilities 
create or employ such agencies and enter into such contracts 
and agreements as he shall deem in the public interest, 

“Sec. 7. That for the purpose of providing funds requisite for 
maturing obligations or for other legal and proper expenditures, 
or for reorganizing railroads in receivership, cariers may, dur- 
ing the period of Federal control, issue such bonds, notes, equip- 
ment trust certificates, stock, and other forms of securities, 
secured or unsecured by mortgage, as the President may first ap- 
prove as consistent with the public interest. The President may, 
out of the revolving fund created by this act, purchase for the 
United States all or any part of such securities at prices not 
exceeding par, and may sell such securities whenever in his 
judgment it is desirable at prices not less than the cost thereof. 
Any securities so purchased shall be held by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who shall, under the direction of the President, 
represent the United States in all matters in connection there- 
with in the same manner as a private holder thereof. The Presi- 
dent shall each year as soon as practicable after January 1, cause 
a detailed report to be submitted to the Congress of all receipts 
and expenditures made under this section and section 6 during 
the preceding calendar year. 

“Sec. 8. That the President may execute any of the powers 
herein and heretofore granted him with relation to Federal con- 
trol through such agencies as he may determine, and may fix 
the reasonable compensation for the pérformance of services in 
connection therewith, and may avail himself of the advice, 
assistance, and cooperation of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and of the members and employees thereof, and may also 
call upon any department, commission, or board of the Govern- 
ment for such services as he may deem expedient. But no such 
official or employee of the United States shall receive any addi- 
tional compensation for such services except as now permitted 
by law. 

“Sec. 9. That the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act mak- 
ing appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,’ approved 
August 29, 1916, shall remain in force and effect except as ex- 
pressly modified and restricted by this act; and the President, in 
addition to the powers conferred by this act, shall have and is 
hereby given such other and further powers necessary or appro- 
priate to give effect to the powers herein and heretofore con- 
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ferred. The provisions of this act shall also apply to any car- 
riers to which Federal control may be hereafter extended. 

“Sec. 10. That carriers while under Federal control shall be 
subject to all laws and liabilities as common carriers, whether 
arising under State or Federal laws or at common law, except 
in so far as may be inconsistent with the provisions of this act 
or any other act applicable to such Federal control or with any 
order of the President. Actions at law or suits in equity may 
be brought by and against such carriers and judgments ren- 
dered as now provided by law; and in any action at law or suit 
in equity against the carrier, no defense shall be made thereto 
upon the ground that the carrier is an instrumentality or 
agency of the Federal Government. Nor shall any such carrier 
be entitled to have transferred to a Federal court any action 
heretofore or hereafter instituted by or against it, which action 
was not so transferable prior to the Federal control of such 
carrier; and any action which has heretofore been so trans- 
ferred because of such Federa! control or of any act of Congress 
or official order or proclamation relating thereto shall upon 
motion of either purty be retransferred to the court in which 
it was originally instituted. But no process, mesne or final, 
shall be levied against any property under such Federal control. 

“That during the period of Federal control. whenever in his 
opinion the public interest requires, the President may initiate 
rates. fares, charges, classifications, regulations, and practices 
by filing the same with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which said rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations. 
and practices shall not be suspended by the commission pending 
final determination. 

“Said rates, fares, charges. classifications. regulations, and 
practices shall be rensonable and just and shall take effect at 
such time and upon such notice as he may direct, but the Inter- 
stute Commerce Commission shall, upon complaint, enter upon 
a hearing concerning the justness and reasonableness of so 
much of any order of the President as establishes or changes 
any rute. fare, charge, classification, regulation. or practice of any 
earrier under Federal control, and may consider all the facts and 
circumstances existing at the time of the making of the same. 
In determining any question concerning any such rates. fares, 
charges, classifications, regulations, or practices or changes 
therein, the Interstate Commerce Commission shall give due 
consideration to the fact that the transportaticn systems are 
being operated under a unified and coordinated national con- 
trol and not in competition. 

“After full hearing the commission may make such findings 
and orders as are authorized by the act to regulate commerce 
as amended, and suid findings and orders shall be enforced as 
provided in said act: Prorided, however, That when the Presi- 
dent shall find and certify to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that in order to defray the expenses of Federal control 
and operation tairly chargeable to railway operating expenses, 
and also to pay railway tax accruals other than war taxes, net 
rents for joint facilities and equipment, and compensation to 
the carriers, operating as a unit, it is necessary to increase the 
railway operating revenues, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in determining the justness and reasonableness of any 
rate, fare, charge, classification. regulation, or practice shall 
take into consideration said finding and certificate by the 
President, together with such recommendations as he may make. 

“Serc. 11. That every person or corporation. whether carrier 
or shipper, or any receiver, trustee, lessee, agent, or person act- 
ing for or employed by a carrier or shipper, or other person. 
who shall knowingly violate or fail to observe any of the pro- 
visions of this act, or shall knowingly tnterfere with or impede 
the possession, use, operation, or control of any railroad prop- 
erty, railroad, or transportation system hitherto or herenfter 
taken over by the President, or shall knowingly violate any of 
the provisions of any order or regulation made in pursuance of 
this act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall. upon con- 
viction, be punished by a fine of net more than 85.000. or, if a 
person, by imprisonment for not more than two years, or both. 
Euch independent transaction constituting a violation of, or a 
failure to observe, any of the provisions of this act. or any 
order entered in pursuance hereof, shall constitute a separate 
offense. For the taking or conversion to his own use or the 
embezzlement of money or property derived from or used in 
connection with the possession, use. or operation of said rall- 
roads or transportation systems, the criminal statutes of the 
United States, as well as the criminal statutes of the various 
Stutes where applicable. shall apply to all officers, agents, and 
employees engaged in said railroad and transportation service, 
while the same is under Federal control, to the same extent 
as to persons employed in the regular service of the United 
States. Prosecutions for violations of this act or of any order 
entered hereunder shall be in the district courts of the United 
States, under the direction of the Attorney General, in accord- 
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ance with the procedure for the collection and imposing of 
fines and penalties now existing in said courts. 

“Sec. 12. That moneys and other property derived from the 
operation of the carriers during Federal control are hereby 
declared to be the property of the United States. Unless other- 
wise directed by the President. such moneys shall not be cov- 
ered into the Treasury, but such moneys and property shall 
remain in the custody of the same officers, and the accounting 
thereof shall be in the same manner und form as before Fed- 
eral control. Disbursements therefrom shall, without further 
appropriation, be made im the same manner as before Federal ` 
control and for such purposes us under the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission classification of accounts in force on Decem- 
ber 27, 1917, are chargeable to operating expenses or to rail- 
way tax accruals and for such other purposes in connection 
with Federal control as the President may direct, except that 
taxes under Titles 1 and 2 of the act entitled ‘An act to pro- 
vide revenue to defray war expenses, and for other purposes,’ 
approved October 3, 1917. or any act in addition thereto or 
in amendment thereof, shall be paid by the carrier out of its 
own funds. If Federal control begins or ends during the tax 
year for which any taxes so chargeable to railway tax accruals 
are assessed, the taxes for such year shall be apportioned to 
the date of the beginning or ending of such Federal control, 
and disbursements shall be made only for that portion of such 
taxes as. is due for the part of such tax year which falls within 
the period of Federal control. 

“At such periods as the President may direct, the books shall 
be closed and the balance of revenues over disbursements shull 
be covered into the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the revolving fund created by this act. If such reve- 
nues are insufficient to meet such disbursements, the deficit 
shall be paid out of such revolving fund in such manuer as the 
President may direct. 

“Sec. 13. That all pending cases in the courts of the United 
States affecting railroads or other transportation systems 
brought under the act to regulate commerce, approved February 
4, 1887, as amended and supplemented. including the commodj- 
ties clause, so called, or under the act to protect trade and com- 
merce aguinst unlawful restraints and monopolies, approved 
July 2. 1890. and amendments thereto, shall proceed to final de- 
termination as soon as may be. as if the United States Had not 
assumed contro! of transportation systems; but in any such case 
the court having jurisdiction may. upon the application of the 
United States. stay execution of final judgment or decree until 
such time as it shall deem proper. 

“Src. 14. That the Federal control of railroads and trans- 
portation systems herein and heretofore provided for shall con- 
tinue for and during the period of the war and for a rensonable 
time thereafter. which shall not exceed one yeur and nine 
months next following the date of the proclamation hy the Presi- 
dent of the exchange of ratifications of the treaty of peace: 
Provided, however, That the President may, prior to Julye1, 
1918, relinquish control of all or any part of any railroad or 
system of transportation, further Federal control of which the 
President shall deem not needful or desirable; and the Presi- 
dent may at any time during the period of Federal control agree 
with the owners thereof to relinquish all or any part of any 
railroad or system of transportation. The President may re- 
Unquish all railroads and systems of transportation under Fed- 
eral control at any time he shall deem such action needful or 
desirable. No right to compensation shall acerue to such own- 
ers from and after the date of relinquishment for the property 
so relinguished. 

“ Sec. 15. That nothing in this act shall be construed to amend, 
repeal, impair, or affect the existing laws or powers of the 
States in relation to taxation or the lawful police regulations 
of the several States, except wherein such laws, powers, or regu- 
lations may affect the transportation of troops, war materials, 
Government supplies, or the issue of stocks and bonds. 

“Sec. 16. That this act is expressly declared to be emergency 
legislation enacted to meet conditions growing out of war; and 
nothing herein Is to be construed as expressing or prejudicing 
the future policy of the Federal Government concerning the 
ownership, control, or regulation of carriers or the method or 
basis of the capitalization thereof.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

E. D. SMITA, 

ATLEE POMERENE, 

Joe T. ROBINSON, 

Cas. E. TOWNSEND, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

T. W. Snes, 

FRANK E. DOREMUS, 

Jonn J. Escu, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, before the final chapter in 
this legislation has been written, I desire to submit some remarks 
on the bill itself and briefly to review its course from its incep- 
tion outside of Congress to this hour. 

It will be remembered that in August, 1916, Congress passed 
a law conferring upon the President of the United States abso- 
lute and unqualified authority to take over and to manage the 
railroads of the United States. After 16 months, the President, 
on December 28, 1917, issued his proclamation taking the roads 
over. Shortly thereafter a bill was prepared, not by any com- 
mittee of Congress or by any Member of Congress, but evidently 
by the Secretary of the Treasury or some one under his au- 
thority, which was sent to Congress, submitted to the two 
Houses, and referred to the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of the House and to the Inters. Commerce Com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

When the bill was presented, its one declared object was to 

‘facilitate a settlement between the Government and the rail- 
roads which were taken over. The Constitution provides a way 
for paying the railroads for the use of their property, but the 
Secretary of the Treasury stated to the committee that it would 
be very embarrassing to him in his efforts to raise $10,000,000,000 
by July 80 if a settlement with the roads could not be quickly 
effected if the bonds and other securities of the railroads were 
left uncertain, as they would be in case of a series of suits. So 
this bill ostensibly was for the purpose of authorizing the Presi- 
dent to enter into an agreement with the railroads which would 
satisfy the latter and thus relieve the money market. 

But soon after the bill was presented by the representative of 
the Director General of Railroads—who, by the way, remained 
with the committee much of the time it was considering the 
bill—and he was instrumental in engrafting on to the bill 
matters which some of us believed were not at all necessary 
for the war operation of the railroads. In fact, that bill became 
quite similar to Jack’s bean stalk, which you remember, that 
grew very rapidly. Over night the bill's expansion could be dis- 
covered, and something new was injected into the measure, 

Some of these additions were very objectionable. For in- 
stance, section 10, about which we have been In discussion and 
which ‘the conference committee were réquired to revise, con- 
tained several provisions which I thought were not only unnec- 
essary as war measures but were absolutely subversive of the 
principles of good government, as they affect transportation. 
Both of the paragraphs of section 10 of the bill were the sub- 
ject of controversy. The first paragraph is as follows: 

That carriers while under Federal control shall, in so far as Is not 
inconsistent therewith, or with the provisions of this act, or any other 
act applicable to such Federal control, or with any order of the Presi- 
dent ve subject to all laws and liabilities as common carriers, whether 
arising under Federal or State statutes or at common law, and suits 
may be brought— 

And so forth. 

The words, “Or with any order of the President” were 
imputed into the bill and they had no object known to the com- 
mittee. They were not necessary for the purposes of the para- 
graph. It is clear to anyone who will read the bill that the 
original provision was intended simply to fix the status of 
claimants against the railroads after they were taken over by 
the Federal Government. It was thought that perhaps a new 
situation would arise by such taking over, and that, therefore, 
the same laws and procedure which had obtained prior to Fed- 
eral control relative to claims and suits should be specifically 
mentioned as applying to conditions afterwards, No lawyer 
would have difficulty in discovering what the paragraph meant. 

But it was thought by the Director General, or by some one 
outside of the committee, that it was wise to insert the words, 
“or with any order of the President,” meaning by that that 
State and Federal laws could be set aside by the President’s 
order, and that not necessarily for war purposes. 

There could be no possible reason for inserting this language 
‘so far as the effective control of the railroads is concerned. 
That specific power has not been granted the President up to the 
present time and yet the Director General has been operating 
the roads for three months and no complaint of lack of power 
has been mentioned. The author of this provision probably had 
in mind what purpose it might serve, but it will not be one 
necessary to the operation of the roads for war purposes. 

Until the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] so force- 
fully and effectively discussed this provision in the Senate, I 
had not known that anyone believed that with it left out the 
President would be unable to operate the railroads successfully. 
I am confident the Senator is mistaken, for I repeat that they 
have been operated without difficulty for three months without 
this law, and if it were never enacted no embarrassment would 
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result to Government control. I still insist that these objec- 
tionable words have no legitimate place in this paragraph. 
The House of Representatives left them out. 

Mr. President, it is perhaps an old-fashioned notion, but I 
have always. believed that when I was placed upon a confer- 
ence committee it was my duty to maintain the contention of 
the Senate, whether in my opinion the provision was right or 
wrong. So I took that attitude on this conference committee. 
The members from the other House, however, readily yielded 
to the arguments of my colleagues and this alien sentence was 
restored to the bill. 

The provision is given added importance by a subsequent 
provision of the bill which makes criminal and punishable with 
imprisonment any violation of an order made by the Director 
General acting for the President. In a matter so possibly 
serious would it not be wise on the part of Congress to know 
in advance just how the provision is to be employed and 
whether it is in reality a war necessity? 

The Congress has stricken similar provisions making the vio- 
lations of Executive orders criminal from other bills that have 
been before us, but it has left it in the railroad-control bill. I 
do not know exactly what the original proponents of the provi- 
sion had in mind; but knowing, as I do know, what has come 
from legislation heretofore enacted by Congress—namely, the 
food and fuel control bill—I thought it was very unwise to in- 
corporate arbitrary power in this measure unless there was 
some definite reason for doing so and some war emergency was 
to be served. This matter was debated on the floor of the Sen- 
ate; but my contention was not agreed to by the Senate, and 
so I had to adhere to the action of the Senate in the conference 
committee; but all I had to do was to remain silent, 

Section 10 contains another paragraph that has been the sub- 
ject of no little discussion. I thought when it was before the 
committee, I thought when it was before the conference, and I 
think now that it is entirely wrong. 

I have never been able to bring myself to believe that the 
question of rate making was a necessary war power. I knew 
that the railroads had been taken over on the 27th or 28th day 
of last December, and that they had been operated without let 
or hindrance from that time until this, under the law of 1916. 
I do not believe that any new law is necessary in order to give 
the President ample power to do everything that is necessary 
to be done with the railroads for facilitating the prosecution of 
the war or growing out of war emergencies. We provided in the 
committee of the Senate, under a compromise, that the Presi- 
dent should have the right to initiate rates and put them into 
effect upon notice, but that they should be subject to challenge; 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission should hear com- 
plaints and determine the justness and reasonableness of the 
rates, and if they were found unjust or unreasonable it should 
set them aside. The House provided practically the same thing, 
except that when the Interstate Commeree Commission should 
find, if it should, that the rates were unjust and unreasonable, 
they should report to the President, and the President could 
observe the finding or not, as he saw fit; which practically 
meant that the President could make the rates, put them into 
effect, and from his decision there could be no appeal. 

Mr. President, there were many things that came out in the 
course of this discussion. One of them was that some of the 
railroads and the Director General were confident that the action 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission theretofore in refusing 
to permit an increase in freight and passenger rates and fares 
was improper, and therefore they welcomed the idea of an 
agreement between the railroads and the Director General 
whereby rates would be raised. I do not care to discuss the 
merits of the question as to whether rates should be high or low 
or whether they should be increased or decreased; my state- 
ment of fact is that the power to increase rates is not essen- 
tial to the conduct of the war, so far as the railroads are con- 
cerned. The question of raising rates is to be brought about 
after a general increase of the wages of railroad men through- 
out the United States has occurred, and that condition will be 
carried over into times of peace when the war is over, 

It is this fact which pleases the railroad owners. We had 
great contention over this subject. Finally tha department de- 
sired that we should incorporate in the bill a provision whereby 
the Interstate Commerce Commission could fix the rates, but 
they were obliged to fix those rates so high as to compensate for 
all of the expenses of Federal operation of the roads. I con- 
tended against that proposition, believing it to be absolutely 
wrong. 

The railroads were taken over as a war necessity ; there was 
no other excuse for taking them over. Those railroads were 
to be operated not in accordance with the principles of econo- 
my but in accordance with the principle of efficiency for the 
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Provision was mede for constructing tracks, if the Presi- 
dent so desired, to munition factories or other institutions op- 
erated by the Government and to shipyards, and extensions 
could be built which would not contribute in the least either 
to the welfare or the convenience of the shippers of the coun- 
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try. To haye Congress provide that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission must fix the rates of traffic so high as to meet all 
of these extraordinary expenses was to put in force a law 
which was unjust in the extreme. The farmer whose products 
are transported by rail to market, the merchant who brings his 
merchandise by railroad, the consumers of fuel and clothes and 
groceries should not be compelled to pay for the operation of 
railroads for war purposes. 

I recognized the fact that if the rates of wages were raised, 
that very fact would be an element which should be considered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in fixing rates; there 
is no question about that. The shipper must pay a reasonable 
charge for the privilege of using the road, and rates possibly 
might have been raised; but the shippers of this country ought 
not to be compelled to pay for the operations of war, for the 
expenditure of money from which they can obtain no benefit 
whatever. I know the argument was made and the question 
was asked, What difference does it make whether we take 
this money out of the shippers directly or whether we go into 
the Treasury and take out the balance?” It makes all the 
difference in the world. When we speak of shippers, we are 
reminded frequently that many of the shippers have made large 
sums of money, and that they can well afford to contribute out 
of their earnings and profits this extra rate; but that loses 
sight of the actual fact that the shipper does not pay the freight 
in ali cases or, indeed, in a majority of cases; it is the pro- 
ducer and the consumer of this country who pay the freight. 
The man who buys something to be shipped to another city 
takes into consideration the freight when he pays the price, 
and frequently that freight rate is taken out of the price paid 
the producer and added to the price paid by the consumer; and 
thus like many revenue taxes which are a source of revenue to 
the person taxed, so this freight rate is not necessarily detri- 
mental to the shipper but is always a burden upon the producer 
and consumer. We finally eliminated at least the open and 
frank idea of making the rate large enough to cover all cost of 
Federal control; but we wrote into the bill a provision that, 
while the Interstate Commerce Commission should fix the rate, 
it must take into consideration the fact that the roads are op- 
erated under a unified control and that they must be sufficiently 
high to pay the compensation provided for the railroads, the 
taxes, repairs, and so forth, and it is also provided that the 
President’s recommendations shall be practically conclusive of 
what the rates shall be. This, of course, means that the Di- 
rector General will make the rates. Unnecessary restrictions, 
unnecessary and uncertain provisions were put into the bill. I 
wanted to leave the freight rate and passenger fare situation as 
it is under existing law. 

There could be no question but that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would respond to any legitimate argument presented 
by the President. If he thought it was necessary to raise rates, 
they could be increased, but we would preserve intact the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, a commission in which the people 
of this country have more confidence than in any other commis- 
sion that has ever been created. I would have preferred to have 
left that situation as it was before Government control and 
not to change it by this arbitrary, revolutionary rule. I do 
not like the deceptive argument that the emergency of war 
requires this action, for it can not be true. 

I said when this bill was before the Senate that one of the 
greatest objections I had to the measure and to other so-called 
war measures was that we have been writing into them pro- 
visions that apply not to war but to peace; that we have been 
putting them in because we have had an opportunity to do so. 
Under the excitement and hysteria that prevails now every 
measure is urged as a war necessity whether it is so in fact or 
not. Real war measures are necessary and always in order, 
but even they are detrimental to prosperity and the general 
material welfare divorced from war; but the life and safety of 
the Republic being of first importance, prosperity and happiness 
must give way. How unwise it is, however, to place in the 
war category measures which are not so in fact. We should 
disturb the sane and normal as little as possible. We should 
avoid with great care those things which irritate the people. 
Patriotism should be encouraged, not discouraged. 

Mr. President, I supported, as I have said, this conference 
report because I felt in duty bound to do so, being sent by the 
Sennte as one of its representatives to sustain what it had done; 
but the measure itself is indefensible in many res We do 
not need such a law in order to have efficient operation of the 


railroads by the Federal Government, and it has become the 
vehicle for carrying unwise—certainly doubtful—provisions. If 
the food and fuel laws furnished opportunity for unanticipated 
autocratic power, this measure swarms with such opportunities. 
I am confident that Congress is making a mistake in enacting 
this bill into law. I have the satisfaction of knowing that a 
good many of the amendments for which I contended on the 
floor of the Senate when the bill was under consideration here, 
and which Senators did not have time to consider, were incor- 
porated in the House bill and haye remained in the measure. It 
has been benefited to some extent, in my judgment, by those 
amendments; but it is still defective, especially so as applied 
to the rate-making provisions. I think we will regret the day 
when we gave one man this great power. 

I repent that all through the measure are indefinite provisions 
like, for instance, a provision in section 9, which I would like 
somebody to tell me the necessity for and why it should be in 
the bill. It reads: 

That nothing herein contained 

And this was in the Senate bill— 


shall be construed as modifying or restricting the powers heretofore 
conferred upon the President to take possession and assume control of 
any or all systems of transportation; and the President, in addition to 
the powers conferred by this act, shall have, and is hereby given, such 
other and further powers necessary or appropriate to give effect to the 
powers herein and heretofore conferred. The provisions of this act shall 
also apply to any carriers to which Federal control may be hereafter 
extended. 

It has seemed desirable to somebody that we should not only 
confer direct power to do the things that were in mind, but that 
we should convey blanket powers. I presume hereafter that 
some of the Senators who voted for that provision will complain 
because of the unusual things which will be done under the 
authority of this act. I shall not be surprised if this proposed 
law be used as the authority for doing many things by the 
Director General about which no Senator has yet thought. It 
conveys authority to rape the Constitution, set aside State laws, 
nullify State rights, and to send to prison offenders against the 
ipse dixit of the Director General. 

I have endeavored to hold this bill to its original declared 
objects, but I have failed. It is a dangerous thing to confer 
arbitrary power at any time. Sometimes it is necessary, but it 
is never necessary for a Republic to confer general blanket 
powers upon any man, however wise. Congress should and 
does know what power it desires to vest in the Executive. It 
should invest no others. 

We are legislating dangerously. I think sometimes we are 
cowards. A bill is presented, and some enthusiastic supporter 
of it runs up the flag of patriotism and cries, “ This is a war 
measure, and you are not with the President unless you sup- 
port it.” 

Well, Mr. President, I would rather be with my country than 
ride in the band wagon filled with insincere claquers. I have 
granted and I will continue to grant to the President any power 
when I am convinced that that power is necessary for the success- 
ful prosecution of the war. I have never hesitated to do this. I 
have a sworn duty to perform, and it seems to me that the time 
has arrived when Congress should legislate on its own informa- 
tion and beiief. As for myself, sir, when I know that a measure 
is wrong and ealculated, in my judgment, to retard the war, I 
shall not be stampeded into supporting it by the false and hypo- 
critical charge that opposition to it means disloyalty to our 
cause, 5 

I have felt, Mr. President, like saying this much before the 
final vote was taken on the bill. I have been interested in the 
measure. I have assiduously attended to the duties of the 
committee. I have not thought or worked from a partisan 
standpoint. My supreme desire is to win this war and as quickly 
as possible. To that end I will vote for any necessary measure 
of legislation. Whatever little ability and energy I possesss is 
devoted to my country, and I will not stultify it by remaining 
silent when I feel that legislation inimical to that country is 
being enacted either by mistake or deception. 

. Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I should like to avail myself 
of this opportunity to make an expression concerning one or 
two features of this bill, largely that I might disabuse an im- 
pression that seems to prevail in certain parts of the country, 
charging with inconsistency Senators who belong to the school 
of thought that I have expressed in my own behalf; one of 
which charges is that while professing to be for the Government 
taking over the railroads as a public utility, we voted against 
that opportunity when it was tendered here upon the floor in 
the original consideration of this bill. 

Mr. President, to have taken these railroads and appropriated 
them to the Government as a matter of Gevernment ownership, 
under a measure that had for its sole object he carrying out 
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of a contract between the railroads and the Government for 
the Government to obtain money as a loan upen the railroads as 
security, would have been an exhibition of bad faith. Had we 
passed a law taking the railroads, merely because we had the 
power to do it. under a measure that came before us with the 
single object of carrying out a contract between the railroads 
and the Government to lend the railroads money upon their 
property, we would have been guilty of an embezzlement of 
power; we would have been guilty of a national trick that 
would have been little less than dishonorable. 

When we get ready to wholly take over these roads—as I 
hope we will in a short time—the roads will have a right to be 

_ heard concerning the value of their property. the stockholders 
to be heard concerning their rights, the representatives of the 
Government to be heurd as to the value to be paid or the ar- 
rangements to be consummated through which the roads are 
to come to the United States. Until such preliminary has been 
entered upon and a hearing afforded all concerned, the Senate 
could not do such a guilty thing as to take advantage of the 
opportunity. when we held the roars in our possession, and they 
defenseless. to appropriate them under the guise of a measure 
to lend them money. Therefore, Mr. President, Senators, such 
as myself, who favor this Government at an early time taking 
possession of the public utilities for the welfare of the Govern- 
ment could net under that bill have taken advantage of that 
ocension without having been guilty of bad faith. 

Second, sir. it is charged, and no doubt believed in the circles 
from whence the churge comes, that the limitation of time ex- 
pressed in the bill is made by the Government for the purpose 
of holding the ronds after the war for that length of time in 
which to prepare to take possession and continue that possession 
of the roads. because of having possession of them under this 
Tease of security which we obtain through lending them money. 
I would that the public shall get such an idea out of their minis. 
Surely that was never in the mind of any Senator; and however 
competent have been these sociological writers upon the subject. 
and hewever sincere the editors of public papers, let this be 
understood: When the Government gets ready to take these 
ronds it will go directly tó the point. Such men as myself, 
who believe in it, will advocate it at once. without disguise. 
But surely no such provision is put in the bill with a view of 
holding the roads after the war so that we may hold them in 
our hands. and while in our hands, through that advantage, 
trade against the owners. 

The reasons, sir, for this limitation in the bill of holding 
these roads a certain length of time after the war is in order 
that we may hold the property until we can collect from it the 
money thut is due to the Government upon the loan which we 
have given it of the taxpayers’ money. If the property passed 
at once out of our hands at the close of the war. and we had 
no longer any control of Its revenues by which we could apply 
those revenues to the debt, we would probably. if the reads had 
passed into dishonorable hands—as we know many railroads 
have passed through dishonorable hands in the later yeurs— 
be remitted to a court of law to sue the roads for the amount 
that was due; nud we will not forget nor hesitate to remind the 
public that we were for 23 yenrs in the courts to collect claims 
against certain railroads, Pacific railroads, Government rail- 
roads which had put us in just such a position that once the 
property was out of our control we were forced to go to the 
eourts to collect what was due us; and every one knows that 
men who were interested in the controversy passed through 
their lives to the grave without ever seeing the result. It was 
to avoid a repetition of that that this extra time was put into 
the bill. that it might assure us opportunity to collect the money 
that may be due us at the end of the war, should the war come 
to a termination before sufficient time has expired for us to 
collect our debt. 

Now, I come to the feature to which the eminent Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] has alluded, and with reference to 
which I fancy the able Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rortnson], 
who has given so much detailed attention to this subject. will 
close the debate with a better contribution than I ean offer. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I desire to say to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois in that particular that I think this whole 
subject has been fully discussed; and, so far as I am concerned, 
I am anxious to secure a vote on the conference report. There- 
fore I do not expect fo submit any further remarks unless 
something further develops which I think makes it necessary. 

Mr. LEWIS. Then. Mr. President, I shall content myself 
with a few words which I hope may facilitate an early vote. 

Mr. President, being on the committee, I am, of course, one 
of those who participated in many of the features of this mens- 
ure, and I am to some degree responsible for certain votes which 

led to conclusions which the eminent Senator from Michigan 


is called upon by his conscientious sense ef conviction ta oppose. 
I now advert to the last feature to which I wish to make refer-. 
ence, that of rate making. 

These roads have now passed into the hands of the Go. ern- 
ment for two objects. One is that the Government may xer- 
cise a form of control and influence through which these roads 
muy serve the United States for war necessities; the other, 
that we may administer them in such a way as to get back the 
money that we are putting into them. Now, it must be per- 
fectly clear to everyone that the rates the roads will charge 
will be the source from which we must obtain revenue, and that 
the rates the roads will charge must be those which the public 
must bear, 

Mr. President, I have a regard for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but I want here to make this statement: If I had 
my way, I would repeal now the act creating the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. I would promptly end the existence 
of that body. It has served a very excellent office in the past. 
It has, no doubt, doue excellent work for the Government and- 
for the people. 

But. Mr. President, I am not able to see the justice of forcing 
an individual who has a grievance against a railroad, because of 
the unjust charges made against him in connection with his 
business or his shipments, to come thousands of miles to the 
city of Washington to present his grievance, and before he has 
it presented to have him bankrupted, or before ft is ever decided 
to have him in his grave. It may be that the grent duties put 
upon that commission have been to sume degree responsible; but, 
Mr. President, what would be said im this hour if it were pro- 
posed that a man who lived in the State of Washington, the 
State of Illinois, the State of Michigan, or California. or New 
York, or one of the New England States, who had a lawsuit, had 
to bring his case to the court at Washington to be heard before 
he could get redress, and pay all his expenses before arriving 
here? What relief, in the final end, would ever be his? 

Therefore, sir, I want some agency now created that shall take 
this body of relief to the people instead of bringing the people 
to them, that shall take it to the shipper at his door where he 
is wronged. or to the roads where they have rights, that they 
may be promptly heard and promptly disposed of, and that we 
may end the era which we have had here for years of a body 
located at Washington so circumstanced that those who are the 
most needy are the last to be heard, and the relief that should 
be first had is the last to be ever enjoyed. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to ask the Senntor whether he is 
entirely satisfied with the extraordinary speed exhibited in the 
valuation of these roads as a basis of rates? 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator brings to my mind an interesting 
thought. I admit I have been attracted to that subject. The 
Congress passed a law authorizing this agency to ascertain the 
physical value of the property, which in Itself could be a basis 
for rates. All of the years have elapsed, all of the time has 
expired, and, as the Senator has intimated, where is the result? 
In the meantime. millions and millions of losses to the roads 
and to the shippers have transpired as a result of the condition, 
and I am not able to see any relief. 

‘Therefore I hope the President will do this: If I were to have 
any influence with the President, it would be to ask him to 
recommend to this body—Congress—promptly to execute that 
provision which the eminent Senator from Michigan finds a 
grievance, putting the power in the President to make rates; 
that he shall create bodies representing this Governmeut, di- 
vided among the geographical districts of this country as the 
circuit courts of appeal of the United States are now constituted, 
having the power in each of these geographical districts ex- 
actly equal to the power in the other districts, by which these 
bodies may be near the people, near the shipper, near the road, 
so thut when a man has a complaint he may muke it at once, 
it may be heard peremptorily and disposed of, and then that 
the appeal may come from that body directly to the court upon 
any particular subject that is the subject of appeal; and that a 
body such as we now have centered here in Washington, send- 
ing out an examiner here and there to drag an investigation 
through years. shall cease, and that we shall now put Into 
effect some form of machinery that will meet the new condi- 
tions ef the Government. fs 

I for myself, speaking upon my own autherity. will assume 
that under the provision to which the eminent Senntor alludes 
there will be now undertaken a machinery that shall create an 
agency that will hear all disputes of rates, giving justice to the 
Government and justice to the shipper; that this agency will be 
put at the door of the people and the shipper; and that we will 
end this very long delay, this long, useless contention, and this 
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final destruction of the welfare of shipper and roads which has 
transpired under the present constitution, organization, and ad- 
ministration of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

I support the report. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, while I am nominally a mem- 
ber of the conference committee, I have been so situated that I 
have not been able to take any part in the consideration of the 
bill in conference. I am not, therefore, responsible for the con- 
ference report in any way or in any part. 

I was opposed to the bill when it the Senate. I voted 
against it. There was no roll call, and I think it is quite fair 
that I should state now my general views with regard to the 
mensure. I hope that upon the adoption or rejection of the 
conference report there may be a roll call, so that those of us 
who believe that this bill is radically wrong, and that it will do 
a great deal more toward losing the war than winning the war, 
may have an opportunity to record our convictions in some 
enduring form. 

Mr. President, though I am opposed to the bill, it is not be- 
cause the Government is in possession and operation of the 
railway properties. As I said when we were considering the 
bill originally, I am in entire sympathy with the policy which 
led the President of the United States to take possession of the 
transportation facilities of the United States. I think it was 
not only a wise step, but a necessary step, for there was no 
other way to command the efficiency required in the emergency 
which confronted us. This bill, however, does not give the 
President the power to take possession of and to operate the 
railwnys of this country. He had that power before; and I 
want it distinctly understood that in opposing the bill I am 
not interfering in any Way whatsoever with the full and com- 
plet unification of the railway systems of this country through 
Government operation. . 

I am opposed to the bill for three chief reasons. It was a bad 
mensure when it passed the Senate. It is very much worse now. 
The conference report has robbed the bill of the only virtue 
which, in my opinion, it had. I will point out presently the 
changes or modifications that haye been made in the conference 
report. 3 

My first objection to the bill, and therefore to the conference 
report, is that it authorizes an unjust, unfair, oppressive, and 
excessive compensation to certain railway systems which com- 
prise the larger part of the transportation facilities of the 
United States. I pointed out the basis of my conviction in this 
regard when the bill was before the Senate. 

If it were necessary, in order to continue Government opera- 
tion, that we should agree to the monstrous and indefensible 
authority that is here given with regard to compensation, I 
might be able to yield my opposition to the standard proposed, 
in view of the larger and more imperative need of Government 
operation and general unification. But it is not necessary, 
in order to put the Government into possession of this property 
and to operate it for all the people and for the purposes of 
the successful prosecution of the war, that we should pay the 
railronds the sums of money that are here authorized. It is 
not necessary to rob the people of this country in order to 
give the Government authority to use these facilities for its 
own high needs and purposes. We are doing that without any 
necessity at all; and we are really doing it, as I believe—1 
assume that those who are in favor of doing it are honestly 
convinced that we are but offering fair compensation—because 
the railway companies have threatened that if we offer a less 
compensation they will not accept the offer and we will be 
compelled to resort to the courts in order to ascertain what is 
fair and just compensation for the use of the property. No 
one appreciates more fully than I do that it is desirable that 
agreements shall be made in order to avoid a resort to the 
courts; but that desirability ought not to coerce us into an 
offer of which, although this bill was under debate for days 
and days, I have yet to hear a single defense save the one that 
I have just suggested. 

Under the circumstances I can not bring myself to vote for 
a bill which is intended simply to provide compensation, or 
largely so, which tenders to some of the railway companies a 
reward for the use of their property which shocks my moral 
sense and which, in my judgment, will shock the moral sense 
and arouse the indignation of all the people of the United 
States when they become familiar with the facts which underlie 
the problem which we are engaged in solving. 

I believe that the injustice that is proposed in this bill will 
do more to sow the seeds of discontent among the people of the 
country than any measure which has been proposed in Con- 
gress since the war began; and if I understand the prosecu- 
tion of the war aright it is bottomed, and it must be bottomed, 
upon a conviction on the part of the great body of the people 


that the Government intends to be just and fair with them. 
Once you firmly plant in their minds the belief that this Goy- 
ernment has calmly and deliberately decided to pay excessive 
and unfair compensation to these railway companies in order 
that we may use them in the great emergency which.confronts 
us, you will have dampened beyond repair the ardor and the 
enthusiam of the people in the prosecution of the great under- 
taking in which we are engaged. It is just as essential that we 
be just and fair and right and honest in our dealings with all 
these properties and with their relations to the people of the 
country as it is to gather armies together in order to fight our 
way to victory. If I know anything with regard to the tem- 
per of the men who must do the fighting and the men who 
must supply the sinews of war, the men upon whose shoulders 
must rest the vast fabric we are creating in order to win what 
we believe to be a righteous victory, they will resent the thing 
that is here proposed. 

This is my first objection to the conference report and to the 
bill. I do not look with as much complacency as some people 
seem to do upon the proposal to pay what I regard as a com- 
pensation which, in the aggregate, if the war lasts five years, 
including the period after the war, will amount to a billion 
dollars more than would be awarded in any court; a billion 
dollars more than can be defended by any course of reasoning 
or any facts which the history of transportation in this country 
has developed. ; 

There are a great many other objections. Those of us who 
heard the analysis of the bill made by the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Townsenp] when it was under consideration originally 
can not have forgotten how awkward and inapt and unintel- 
ligible many of the provisions of the measure are. 

But my second objection is that the conference committee has 
stricken out the saving provision of section 4. In our com- 
mittee, as it will be remembered, some of us struggled very 
earnestly for a provision which would deny to the railway 
companies the right to a return upon property created out of a 
surplus after the payment of dividends, after capital had been 
fully rewarded, including, of course, the cost of maintenance 
and operation and depreciation, and including interest and 
every other fixed charge and then a reasonable dividend besides 
upon capital. We believe, and I think every student of the 
subject believes, that the surplus which remains and which the 
railway companies may devote to additions and extensions and 
enlargements of property should not be made the basis of 
thereafter taxing the people again for the use of that property, 
Already the people in rates have contributed the sum neces- 
sary to create the property after fully rewarding capital. I 
will not pause to discuss now the question whether railway com- 
panies should be permitted to accumulate surplus for enlarge- 
ments. I am not contending that they should not be permitted 
when they are in private operation to accumulate a surplus, but 
if they do accumulate a surplus and if that surplus is used in 
the enlargement and betterment of property which is to be 
devoted to public use they are not entitled to make the people 
who paid the money originally to pay again by way of reward 
upon the values thus created. 

In the bill as it passed the Senate there was a partial recog- 
nition of that just principle, and I may be allowed to read it. 
Section 4 of the bill as it passed the Senate provided: 

That the just compensation that may be determined as hereinbefore 
Reone by agreement, or that may be adjudicated by the Court of 


aims, shall be increased by an amount reckoned at a reasonable 
rate per centum to be fixed by the President upon the cost of any addi- 


tions and betterments, less retirements, and upon the cost of rate 


extensions to the nay i § of such carrier made by such carrier with 
the approval of or by the President while such property is under 
Federal control. 

We added in the committee and the Senate preserved the 
provision upon its passage here: 

Provided, That there shall be no increase of compensation for any 
additions, improvements, or betterments conateuctea out of or pur- 
chased by the earnings for investment or surplus earned during the 
period of Federal control. 

That was a partial acknowledgment of the principle for which 
we contended. I thought it ought to have gone indefinitely into 
the future, and that the property created out of surplus so 
earned ought never to be made the basis of fixing rates; in other 
words, that that was a value which was so charged with a 
public use and had been so created out of funds of the people 
that it ought not be reckoned in determining the value of the 
property upon which the carrier was entitled to a fair return. 

But the committee and the Senate saw fit to limit the appli- 
eation of the principle to the period of control; and while they 
did not grant the full claim, as I thought it ought to be granted, 
nevertheless it was a step in the right direction and was a fair 
appreciation of an honest and an upright adjustment between 
carriers and the public. 
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I find, however, that the conference committee has per- 
mitted that provision to be eliminated, and now all surplus, no 
matter how great it may be, no matter how fully or how lavishly 
capital may have been rewarded or how large the dividend may 
have been, under the bill as it is, if the carriers or the Govern- 
ment use any part of this surplus, the result of rates puid by 
those to whom service is rendered In the betterment or the ex- 
tension or in additions to the property which is used, com- 
pensation for use is immediately increased by a rate per cent 
to be fixed by the President. 

It is utterly impossible to give assent to a proposal so shock- 
ingly unjust and which is so at war with every conception 
which I hold of the relation between public curriers and the 
people. l 

My third objection relates to section 10, which provides for 
rate making. I donot regard the defense which is made by the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lxwis] as adequate. 
I fear that he is using an unquestioned defect in the interstate 
commerce law to quiet the qualms of his conscience. 

T think he realizes as well as any Senator can how utterly 
unfair it is to speak of the rate-making power as a power to be 
exercised by the President personally, because we all know that 
the President can not in view of his duties make railway rates 
or initiate railway rates. Let me tell you who will make the 
railway rates, and I am not speaking fancifully. Who is de- 
termining the policy of the railway companies in this particu- 
lar? First, there is n very eminent railway man of the highest 
capacity, of approved competency. a man who has brought his 
own property to the highest state of perfection, a Mr. Smith, 
who fs president of the New York Central system. I say not a 
word with regard to his honor. his desire to be fair, but it 
should be remembered that he for Mr. McAdoo is managing the 
eastern district I refer again to Mr. Aishten. Mr. Aishton is 
a man of integrity; he is the president or general manager—I 
have forgotten which—of the Chicago & North Western Railway 
Co., a man who has spent his whole life in the management and 
the operation of that great property. I think one of the best 
railways and the most legitimately operated and managed sys- 
tem in the whole country. He directs the management of the 
Government in the western territory. 

I think that a Mr. Markham, vice president of the Illinois 
Central Railway Co. or one of them, another distinguished 
man who has rendered most excellent service to his company, 
is one of the managers of the Government operation in the 
southern country. 

I do not disparage any one of these men. T have the hichest 
admiration for all of them as railway men; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, each one of them hus been insisting for years that rail- 
way rates nre too low. Each one of them has been exerting to 
my knowledge all the influence that he could command to se- 
cure an increase of rates at the hands of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

There are other men of the same general type, but do you 
think that these men can escape the environment in which they 
have been brel? Do you think they can esenpe the convictions 
to which they have been led through their allegiance to their 
several railway companies and view the rate question from an 
unprejudiced. impartial standpoint? It is absurd to even sug- 
gest that they can. 

Yet these men and others of the same general training are 
the men who will determine whether the railway rates of this 
country are sufficient to meet the demands of the Government 
and of the railway companies? Can you have any doubt how 
they will determine it? If you have any doubt about it I can 
only ask you to await the development of events and mark my 
prediction that within six months the railway rates of the 
United States will be substantially inereased in accordance 
with the view the men who are now managing these properties 
have entertained for years and years. 

Remembering that situation, then mark section 10. I was 
opposed to section 10 as it was reported by the committee and 
as İt passed the Senate. I believe that the President ought to 
haye the power to initiate rates precisely as carriers now do. 
because the carriers Initiate rates. Nobody else initiates a rate. 
I thought the President, who is to operate these properties, 
ought to have power, and I think he would have had the power, 
even if no word had been said about it in the bill; but I be- 
Heved then and I believe now that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should have the same full, complete, supreme 


authority over rutes for the movement of general commerce 
that it has exercised in the past. 

I recognize the defect in the interstate commerce law. F 
have known of the difficulties, the delnys, the heart-breaking 
postponements that have occurred in the adininistration of the 
We all realize this, and I haye for 


interstate commerce law. 
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years insisted that there ought to be regional commissions that, 
as the Senator from Illinois said, could sit at the very doors 
of the people who had complaints to make, and we were grad- 
ually forging our way in that direction when this emergency 
overtook us, : 

That, however, is no answer to the proposal that we are 
here giving to the very power which initiates rates the power 
to finally decide whether they ought to have been initiated or 
not. We are preserving to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
enly the shadow, the semblance of power. We are saying that 
upon the challenge of an interested person the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may take up the question and determine 
whether the rate so established is reasonable or not. 

But, mark you, the President is given the power to initinte 
the rates. That is, the Director General initiates the rate, Mr. 
Smith initiates it. Mr. Aishton initiates it, Mr. Markham initiates 
it, or whoever may be im actual operation of the property, and 
the rates are to be put into effect at once immediately whenever 
the Government acting through whatever agency it selects de- 
clares the rate in effect, and then under the bill as it passed 
the Senate the power conferred was given to an aggrieved ship- 
per to file a complaint with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the long and weartseme process so graphically de- 
scribed by the Senator from Minois would go forward with the 
rate so established and so challenged in full force and effect. 

That was bad enough, and T said to the Senate and I repeat 
now, that it was keeping the promise to the ear and breaking it 
to the hope, because I did not believe that even that provision’ 
would be of grent value to the shippers ef the country. 

Now, mark you, I am not talking abont rates for the transpor- 
tation of troops. I ani not talking about rates for the transpor- 
tation of wur materials or Government property, for I agree 
that the President ought to have complete power over the move- 
ment of any Government property and of Government’ troops. 

But I have sought to convinee the Senate that as to the great 
volume of ecommerce, the business of the people, whicly has been 
carried on upon an adjustment of rates, sometimes imperfect, 
sometimes unjust, but which nevertheless had knit itself to- 
gether so that it was a fairly harmonized whole—to turn over 
to the President the power to disarrange that system, to dis- 
locate it, without any hearing, without the least epportunity 
to those whose whole fortune may be involved in the relation 
which the rates which have been established by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission held toward each other—I do not see 
how you can defend a propornl of that kind, however imperfect 
the Interstate Commerce Commission may have been in the 


But let us see now what has been added to that by the con- 
ference committee. The conference eommittee provide—this 
was in the bill originally— 

After full bearing the commission may make such findings and orders 
as are authorized by the act to regulate commerce as amended, and said 


findings and orders shall be enforced as in said act: Provided, 
however— 


Now, mark this— 


That when the President shall find and certify to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that in order to defray the expenses of Federal cun- 
trol and operation fairly chargeable to railway operating expenses, and 
also to pay railway tax acernals other than war taxes, net rents for 
joint facilfties and equipment, and compensation to the carriers; oper- 
ating as a unit, it is necessary to increase the railway operating rev- 
ennes, the Interstate Commerce Commission in determining the Justness 
and reasonableness of any rate, tare, charge, clrssification, lation, 
or practice shall take Into consideration said Minding and certificate by 
the President, together with such recommendations as he may make, 

I do not know why we indulge in any farce of that kind. Do 
you imagine that the Interstate Commerce Commission will fail 
to accept the proviso which I have just read as a direction to 
follow the certifiente made by the President or by one who is 
operating the railrends under his authority? If you do, you are 
more credulous than I enn conceive a human being could be, It 
is perfect folly. It is the Intent. it is the plain, manifest pur- 
pose of this bill, as it is now framed. to give the President of 
the United States the conclusive authority—practically conclu- 
sive authority—to make the rates which shall be charged for 
the transportation of persons and property. 

So far as I am concerned—and I say it without the least 
hesitation—I had vastly rather the railway companies them- 
selves should make the rates, without any appeal whatever, 
That Is net to question the honesty or the patriotism of those 
who are selected to manage these properties; no; but the rail- 
way companies would have some care about the future; they 
would have some regard for the rights which have grown up 
in particular communities for businesses which have been es- 
tablished under the rates of the past. I assume that they 
think that at some time these properties will be returned to 
them, and they would not desire them returned under a mal- 
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adjustment of rates, however much they might desire them to 
be returned upon an enhanced adjustment of rates. But no 
such motive will prevail in the Government operation of these 
properties in times of war. The needs of the war, the need of 
revenue, will be the consideration which must move the Presi- 
dent. I do not object to that; I do not object to such disposi- 
tion of the matter as will promote the welfare of the country. 
If we are to use these railway companies as a single system, 
if we are to use them for the benefit of the people generally, if 
we are to use them as instrumentalities of war and not pri- 
marily as instrumentalities of commerce, it is a hideous injus- 
tice to devolve the burden upon those who may in the meantime 
pay the freight in the transportation of persons and property 
in commerce generally. 

Can you defend any such course as that? Will any Senator 
here be heard to say that if this war requires the railroads to 
be used in a particular way—in an abnormal, unusual, extraor- 
dinary way—in order to carry on the war, the men and the 
women who are dependent upon transportation in carrying for- 
ward the ordinary affairs of life shall bear the burden? You 
know as well as I that a burden of that kind ought to be 
borne through general taxation and not through railway rates; 
and yet you propose to say to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee that in the exercise of what little authority is given 
to it in determining the justness and the reasonableness of 
rates, which may be increased by the President, they must 
take into account the President's certificate that the needs of 
war require the increase in these rates in the way set forth in 
the certificate. 

I hope, Mr. President, that my earnestness in this matter will 
not be misunderstood. There is no Senator here who is so 
anxious to give the President all the authority that he can 
employ to carry on this war with the utmost vigor and to the 
completest vietory as am I. I have at this moment, as I never 
had before, a feeling of revenge almost sweeping through my 
heart against the most vicious military system in the world. 
I have suffered a ioss within a few days from this brutal 
despotism for which there can be no atonement, and you can 
always count on me to clothe the President with every power 
that he can use to make the United States strong and victorious; 
but I must be the judge and you must be the judge of whether 
any given power which is asked is necessary or wise to make 
him strong in the conduct of the war. 

It is not necessary that the business of the country shall be 
destroyed, so far as rates are concerned, to carry on the war 
successfully. The railroads are in the President’s hands— 
completely in his hands. He can use them as he pleases. 

He can direct traffic wheresoever he thinks it ought to move; 
he can direct the business of this country that touches the war 
to the exclusion of all other traffic, if he so desires; but why do 
you want to give him the power to make railroad rates in 
general? 

I presume it is somewhat Irrelevant, but I ean not help refer- 
ring to the fact that we have before the Judiciary Committee a 
bill which proposes to give to the President of the United States 
the power to transfer the functions of any commission or body 
to any other commission or body. I am not suggesting what I 
may do with regard to that bill; but let me ask you what do you 
think the country will say when you pass this bill, meager as it is 
in giving the Interstate Commerce Commission authority, if 
the next day the President shall transfer all the functions of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to the Secretary of the 
Treasury? We would then have the anomaly, the almost un- 
thinkable situation, in which the Secretary of the Treasury 
would make a rate and a shipper would appeal to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for its revision and modification! I do 
not know, I have no reason to think, that the President would do 
that, but it is all tending in the same direction. It all means 
just what the Senator from Michigan said a few moments ago; 
it means a reaching for more power, it means a greed for au- 
thority that takes advantage of the disinclination of every citi- 
zen to question anything that the Commander in Chief desires, 
The time has come, however, when we must emancipate our- 
selves from that slavery; the time has come when the Senate 
of the United States in part must determine what is necessary in 
order to conduct the war successfully. It will no longer be pos- 
sible, in my opinion, to set up the standard suggested by the 
Senator from Michigan and rally around it all these who desire 
that the war shall be carried forward successfully and to a 
victorious end. The time has come when the Congress of the 
United States will clothe the President with every authority 
that is necessary. in its judgment, to exert every ounce of 
strength in the conduct of the war, but will deny to him or to 
any other officer of the Government unusual, extraordinary, and 


indefensible powers that are not necessary in the conduct of the 
war. 

Mr. STONE. Ir. President, before the Senator concludes, 
may I interrupt him? - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKetrar in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. STONE. I have listened, as I always do, with pleasure 
and profit to the Senator’s discussion of questions of this kind. 
It may be said, and I do say, that, in my opinion, when he dis- 
cusses them he has a pretty clear idea of what he is talking 
about and it does sometimes happen, and it may be happening 
at this instant, that Senators and others discuss questions when 
they really are not very sure that they know exactly what they 
are talking about. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have known of instances of that kind. 

Mr. STONE. Such things have happened in the experience of 
all of us. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. In listening to the Senator I gathered, among 
other things, that he concludes that there are three instrumen- 
talities that might fix rates—and on the subject of rates I 
interpolate here that it does seem to me that in this time of war 
rates on war freight and rates on what the Senator designates 
as general commercial business are so related one to the other 
as to make it necessarily often difficult to separate them. 

Now, there are three sources of power, as the Senator has 
indicated, for fixing rates, namely, the President, or, what is the 
same thing, the Director General in control of the railroads; 
secondly, the railroad officials themselves; and, thirdly, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. The Senator has sald that 
while he preferred the Interstate Commerce Commission, as a 
second preference he would rather that the railroads themselves 
would fix rates than to have the President do it or the Director 
General do it, and he thought that the railroad officials them- 
selves would do it to better purpose, because they would con- 
template the future; they would recognize existing obligations 
between the carrying companies and communities, and all that. 

Now, between the President or the Director General upon 
the one hand as an extreme and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission upon the other as the extreme come the railroads them- 
selves, through their officials, fixing the rates. Mr, Smith, of 
the New York Central; Mr. Aishton, of the Chicago & North 
Western; and the other eminent railroad officials named by the 
Senator are in this very work in conjunction with Secretary 
McAdoo, as Director General, cooperating with him. The Sena- 
tor, if he will recall, said that these men had been educated for 
years along the line of thought of increased rates, and that it 
would be difficult for them to separate themselves from that 
environment, and yet he thought he would rather leave it to them 
than to the Director General. Since they are allied and asso- 
ciated together in this work, I submit to the Senator—I am not 
joining issue with the Senator; I am submitting this to his 
thought—that you have these experienced railroad officials, who 
would be your second choice in fixing the rates, associated with 
the Government official in control, working in concert to fix rates. 
You have the two. 

I am about through. I wish to say this: I submit that it is 
important that decisions, in the circumstances of the times, must 
ordinarily be made quickly. They can not be delayed with long 
hearings. They make them. It is a temporary arrangement for 
the period of the war. Now, is not that really better than to have 
all these things go to the Interstate Commerce Commission to be 
thrashed out? Although the conclusion in the end might be 
better, yet for the purposes of the present, the war emergency, 
is it not better that it should be left to the joint action of the 
railroad officials and the Director General than to have com- 
plaints lodged with the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
long hearings that will probably occupy not only weeks but 
months before a decision is reached? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not think the Senator 
from Missouri fully comprehended the statement that I made; 
and on account of that failure to fully apprehend my meaning, 
I think he has given a very fair illustration of the thought with 
which he began his remarks. 

The railroad companies have no right now to fix rates. 

Mr. STONE. No; I know that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Or to initiate rates. 

Mr. STONE. I know that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is only the operator of a property that 
can initiate rates, or at least that ought to initiate rates; and 
the railroad companies are not particularly interested in rates 
until fhe properties are returned to them. What I said, or what 
I meant to say, but I may not have clearly expressed myself, 
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was that I would rather, when the railroad companies have the 
right to initiate rates, trust to them without the intervention 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, than to trust to the 
Government in a time like this without the intervention of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, because the plan, the object 
to be obtained on the part of the Government, can not in the 
very nature of things result in fair and reasonable rates, at 
leust viewed from the standpoint that we have heretofore 
occupied. 

Of course, if these railroads are to be made the instrumen- 
tality for raising revenue instead of taxation in the ordinary 
sense, then we are doing indirectly what the Senator from Mis- 
souri would not-venture to do directly, namely, trying to give 
to the President the power of taxation. I suppose that there is 
nothing in the Constitution nowadays that would prevent Con- 
gress, if it were asked to do it, from delegating to the President 
the absolute power of taxation, if it were suggested that It was 
necessary in order to carry on the war successfully, and yet I 
hope that there are still some Members of Congress who have 
enough regard for that ancient, if obsolete, instrument to insist 
that Congress must still levy the taxes through which we are 
to carry on the war. i 

No. Mr. President; there is no necessity for a change in the 
rates that govern and control general commerce. The railroad 
companies themselves now file hundreds of thousands of tariffs 
every year. - They go into effect at the end of 30 days or 60 
days. “They are not disturbed at all unless the commission 
itself desires to suspend them, or unless some one challenges 
them by way of a petition; and my desire was to leave this 
matter in just that way for the future. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to ask the Senator whether 
he considers the Interstate Commerce Commission an execu- 
tive department, or is it not rather à legislative agency, quasi 
judicial? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Piainly the latter. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Quasi judicial. The Senator then says it 
is not, in his judgment, an executive agency? 

Mr, CUMMINS. I say it is entirely legislative, although it 
performs functions which are judicial in their character. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then I understand the Senator to say that 
it is a legislative agency, judicial in its character. That is my 
understanding of it, and I fully agree with the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The line is not easily drawn. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Interstate Commerce Commission is a 
part of the legislative branch of the Government. It is a com- 
mission to which Congress has delegated one of its legislative 
powers. Now, we could do the same thing; we could do just 
what the Interstate Commerce Commission has been doing. 
We could bold hearings, and we could fix rates; and in doing 
that, although our duties would be somewhat judicial in their 
character—some phases of the matter, anyhow, would be 
judicial in character—we would be performing a legislative 
function; and I think the Interstate Commerce Commission per- 
forms a legislative function, ~ 

Mr. OVERMAN. I fully agree with the Senator. 
consider it an executive agency. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not, either. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Probably, then, when the Senator construes 
the bill as he has done on the floor of the Senate to-day, he 
will support the bill now before the Judiciary Committee, be- 
cause he will find, I think, that it only provides for the redis- 
tribution of executive functions, : 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I ought te have modified 
what T said. I heard the bill discussed a moment this morn- 
ing and what I asserted as to its meaning seemed to be the 
prevalent opinion of some Senators who were in the meeting 
of the committee. If I am in error with regard to that, and 
if upon examining the bill more fully I find that the power 
does not extend to such cases as I have instanced, I shall be 
very glad to correct my statement. 

Mr. President, I beg the pardon of the Senate for consuming 
any such length of time as this. and especially I hope that I 
may continue in the good will of the chairman of the committee, 
who, I know, is very anxious to dispose of the report; but I 
could not feel that my duty was fully performed until I had 
stated why I could not support this measure. I only hope 
that I may be given an opportunity to vote against it in such 
a way that there may be no doubt about my convictions in the 
matter, 


I do not 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I do not rise 
for the purpose of repeating or reiterating the objections which 
I have heretofore made to this particular bill, but that I may 
in some fashion go upon record as against the bill and as 
against the conference report. 

There was no yea-and-nay vote upon the bill. I hope there 
will be one upon the conference report; but for fear that there 
might not be a yea-and-nay vote upon the conference report 1 
wanted to record my objection and opposition, both to the bill 
and to the conference report. 

I shall not attempt to state at all my objections. Suffice it 
to say that, in my opinion, the bill is so unfair and unjust to 
the people and so outrageously generous to the railroad com- 
panies that its enactment into law is shameful and iniquitous. 
For the reasons which have been so very well given by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cuuxixs] this afternoon, which I 
wholly indorse, for the reasons that have been voiced by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp], and those that 1 
endeayored to state when the bill was before the Senate, I 
wish to go upon record against the bill and against the con- 
Terence report. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays 
on the conference report. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKELLar-in the chair). 
ape absence of a quorum is suggested. The Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Henderson Martin Shields 
Baird Hitchcock New Smith, Mich, 
Borah Hollis Norris Smith, S. C. 
Cummins Johnson, Cal. Overman Smoot 
Curtis Johnson, S. Dak. Owen Stone 

Fall Jones, Wash. Penrose Sutherland 
Fletcher Kelloge Pittman Swanson 
Frelinghuysen Kenyon Pomerene Thomas 
Gallinger nox Robinson Townsend 
Gore Lewis Shafroth 

Gronna McKellar Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names—not a quorum. The Secretary will call 
the names of the absentees. : 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Gerry, Mr. Varpasran, Mr. Watson, and Mr. WILLIAMS 
answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Tompson, Mr. Poinpexter, Mr. Sur of Georgia, Mr. 
BANKHEAD, Mr. BeckHAM, Mr. Srznlaxd, Mr. Nudzxr. Mr. 
RAaNspELL, and Mr. Kirsy entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, just a word. 

I voted against this bill when it was before the Senate be- 
cause I knew it was not necessary for full Federal control of 
the railrvads and it had been changed from its original object. 
Instead of a bill to facilitate Federal operation for war pur- 
poses, it became a measure calculated to facilitate politics; at 
least it was full of such possibilities. I was willing to pass a 
bill which would expedite the settlement with the railroads, but 
very much opposed to the foreign matter put in the bill. I was 
placed upon the conference committee by the Senate and felt it 
my duty to sustain the contention of the Senate, and I did that 
to the best of my ability. I signed the conference report to the 
Congress, and then I felt at liberty to vote my convictions, I 
believe the bill to be against the best interest of the people, and 
shall therefore vote against it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am not going 
to take the time of the Senate at any length. I had intended 
to submit my views with reference to the merits of this measure. 
I am simply going to content myself by saying that I agree with 
the criticisms which have been made upon the measure. I 
think it is unfair and unjust to the people of the country, but 
that the country may have whatever benefit may come from as 
nearly a unanimous vote, and as this is a measure which seems 
necessary in the conduct of the war I am going to yote for 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the conference report. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. í 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, there is much in this 
bill that I do not approve, but it is the best I see any chance 
for us to get out of the situation. I shall therefore vote for it 
while not agreeing to a great deal that is in it. 


The question is on agreeing to 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report upon which the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. The Secretary will call the roll, 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick], who is de- 
tained from the Senate by illness. Not knowing how he would 
vote on this question, I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, 
I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I have 
a pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
France] and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota (when his name was called). 
I am paired with the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sac 
xoxs] and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. KNOX (when his name was called). I transfer ny gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN ] to 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GRONNA (when Mr. La FoLterte’s name was called). I 
desire to announce that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, La 
FoLLETTE] is necessarily absent, due to serious illness in his 
family. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 

_I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Arizona (afr. 
SmirH] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. (when Mr. Smastons’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. S1arsrons] is unavoidably absent from the Senate 
and is paired with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KEL- 
Loca]. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopge]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Cutserson] and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCum- 
BER]. In his absence I withhold my vote, 

Mr. THOMPSON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN]. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorrt]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. PAGE] 
and vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish to announce the absence of the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], occasioned by illness; and of 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James], owing to illness, and 
would say that the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] author- 
ized me to state that he would vote“ yea" if he were here. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] to the senior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Neison] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I transfer my pair with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
ReEep] to the senior Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] 
and let my vote stand. 

Mr, CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] with the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Saursnunxj; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DirtinaHax] with the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Sanra]; 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harnrxe] with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Myers]; and 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Werks] with the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Jaates]. 

The result was announced—yeas 47, nays 8, as follows: 


YEAS—47. 


Ashurst Fletcher Hollis Knox 
Baird F Sis nea deta Johnson, S. Dak. Lewis 
Bankhead Gallin, Jones, N. Mex. McKellar 
Beckham aeary ones, A McNary 
Calder Henderson Kellogg Martin 
Fall Hitchcock Kirby New 


Nugent Poindexter Shields Sutherland 
Overman Pomerene Smith, Ga. Swanson 
Owen Ransdell Smith, Mich. ell 
Penrose Robinson Smith, S. C. Watson 
Phelan Shafroth Sterling Williams 
Pittman Stone 
NAYS—S. 

Borah Gore Johnson, Cal. Norris 
Cummins Gronna Kenyon Townsend 

NOT VOTING—40. 
Brandegee Hale Myers Thomas 
Broussard Hardin Nelson ‘Thompson 
Chamberlain Hardwick - Uman 
Colt _ James Reed Underwood 
Culberson Kendrick Saul Vardaman 
Curtis ing Sherman Wadsworth 
Dillingham La Follette 8 aish 
Fernald e Smith, Ariz. Warren 
France M mber ' Smith, Md. Weeks 
Gof McLean Smoot Wolcott 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 9054, the Agricultural 
appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9054) 
making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 


-ADJOURNMENT. 
$ Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I move that the Senate ad- 
ourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 10 minutes 


p. m.) the Senaté adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, March 
14, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Weonespay, March 13, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fols 
lowing prayer: 

O Lord God our Heavenly Father, creator, upholder, sustainer 
of all, bring us by Thy holy influence into a closer communion 
with Thee, that we may be guided in all the transactions of this 
day by Thy Spirit; and follow the dictates of our conscience 
in all that we undertake, that we may be satisfied with our con- 
duct and receive the approbation of Thy will; and thus be faith- 
ful servants of the Master, who taught us the way and the truth 
and the life. Amen. 

De Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
prov 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST. 

Mr. RAKER rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
California rise? 

Mr. RAKER. I rise to ask unanimous consent that 

The SPEAKER. No. 

Mr. RAKER. Then I move 

The SPEAKER. Move what? 

Mr. RAKER. I move, under the direction of the Committee 
on Woman Suffrage—— 

The SPEAKER. You can not do it on Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. RAKER. What? Not move to transfer a bill? 

The SPEAKER. No, sir. 

Mr. RAKER. All right. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY, 


Mr, KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the business in order on Calendar Wednesday be dispensed with 
to-day. I believe gentlemen of the House understand the impor- 
tance of getting the legislative bill through, so that the railroad 
conference report, the war finance bill, and other legislation can 
be enacted. I will say to the House that it will be very impor- 
tant for us to pass by April 23 or 24 a new bond bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. And the Posr Office salary bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; that is coming up, too. I hope no kiem- 
ber will object. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, may I ask what is coming up? 

The SPEAKER. The war finance bill and the Madden postal 
increase bill. 


Mr. ROBBINS. That is, if we do away to-day with Calendar 
Wednesday? 

The SPEAKER. If you do away with Calendar Wednesday, 
Mr. Byrrns of Tennessee goes on with the legislative appropria- 
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tion bill. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Kircuty] | I wish to inquire how many copies will be printed under the 


asks unanimous consent to dispense with Calendar Wednesday 
to-day. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

COPIES OF SOLDIERS AND SAILORS’ CIVIL RELIEF ACT. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged resolution, 
which I ask the Clerk to read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana offers a privi- 
leged resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House concurrent resolution 39 (H. Rept. No. 378). 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring). 
That there be printed 250, gpa of the soldiers and sailors’ civil 
relief act, approved March 8, 1918, of which 75,000 copies shall be for 
the use of the Senate and 175,000 copies for the use of the House of 
Representatives, the same to be distributed through the folding rooms. 


Mr. BARNHART. Question! 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Gannzrr of Tennessee). 


The question is on the adoption of the House concurrent resolu- 


tion. 
The House concurrent resolution was agreed to. 


OFFICIAL GRAIN STANDARDS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. BARNHART, Mr. Speaker, I offer another privileged 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
offers another privileged resolution, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: s 
House resolution 256. 

Resolved, That there be printed as a House document 1,600 copies of 
hearings before the Director of the Bureau of Markets, Department of 
Agriculture, 1 to official grain standards of the United States, 
on December 27, 1917, at Washington, D. C., for the use of the docu- 
ment room of the House of Representatives, 

With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Strike out the words “ 1,600 copies of.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr, FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. BARNHART. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. I would like to know why it is necessary for 
the House to authorize the printing of these regulations. The 
Department of Agriculture has an allowance for printing, and 
it seems to me, unless there is some special reason why it should 
otherwise be, the House should not be asked out of its appro- 
priations to print these regulations with reference to grain. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, in reply to that I would say 
that the intention of the resolution is to print the hearings held 
recently at Minneapolis before a grain association there, at 
which a Government representative and an Agricultural Depart- 
ment representative and a United States food-control representa- 
tive were present. The resolution is by Mr. STEENERSON and 
affects very largely his locality in the Northwest. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is the resolytion subject to amendment? 

Mr. BARNHART, Certainly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. T would like to offer an amendment to it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman can not offer it 
now. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentieman yielded the time. 

Mr. FOSTER. These hearings, as I understand, were taken 
by the Agricultural Department? 

Mr. BARNHART. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. Does the Agricultural Department print these 
hearings at all, or does it depend upon Congress to do the 
printing? 

Mr. BARNHART. I understand these hearings are not avail- 
able for distribution. 

Mr. FOSTER. And they have no fund with which to print 
these hearings? 

Mr. BARNHART. That is my understanding. 

„ MONDELL. How large a volume would it make? 
Mr. BARNHART. I can not tell. It is still in manuscript 
I know what the cost is. The cost is $205.66. 

Mr. MONDELL. For how many copies? 

. BARNHART. Sixteen hundred copies. 

Mr, FOSTER. I think it is a very important thing for the 
farmers of the country. I have no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARNHART. Yes. ~ 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand the amendment reported 


by the Clerk, it was to strike out the words “ sixteen hundred,” 


resolution with the amendment as reported by the Clerk? 

Mr. BARNHART. ‘The striking out of the words “sixteen 
hundred” merely makes it a Hause document. That means 
1,326 copies. 

Mr. FOSTER. These will not go through the folding room? 

Mr. BARNHART. No; through the document room. 

Mr. FOSTER. Of course, there are a great many Members 
who, I judge, would probably have no use for them. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. None in the world. 

Mr. FOSTER. And it would be a waste to distribute these to 
them; and those Members who are especially interested in these 
documents ought to have them. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr, Speaker, I ask to withdraw the reso- 
lution for the time being. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
withdraws the resolution, 


CONDEMNATION OF LANDS FOR MILITARY PURPOSES, 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask that S. 3994, now on the 
Speaker’s table, be Inid before the House, An exactly similar 
bill was reported prior to the time that this bill came to the 
Speaker’s desk, and I am instructed by formal action of the 
59 8 5 Affairs Committee, which reported the bill, to call 

S up. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, we could not understand the 
number of t bill. ~ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. S. 3994. 

Mr. BORLAND. Reserving the right to object, let the bill be 
reported. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, let us have the bill reported, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill (S. 3994) to amend an act entitléd “An act to au- 
thorize condemnation proceedings of lands for military pur- 
papel approved July 2, 1917, and for other purposes, was read, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That page 1, line 8, of an act entitled “An act to 
authorize condemnation proceedings of lands for military purposes,” 
spores July 2, 1917, be, and the same is hereby, amended by adding, 

er the word“ camps,“ the following: and for the construction an 
operation of plants for the 8 of nitrates and other com- 
pounds and the manufacture of explosives and other munitions of war 
and for the development and transmission of power for the operation 
of such plants,” so that the same when amended will read as follows: 

“That hereafter the Secretary of War ay. cause proceedings to be 
instituted in the name of the United States, In any court having juris. 
diction of such proceedings. for the acquirement by condemnation of 
any land, temporary use thereof or other interest therein, or right per- 
taining thereto, needed for the site, location, construction, or prosecu- 
tion of works for fortifications, coast defenses, military training camps 
and for the construction and operation of plants for the production o 
nitrate and other compounds and the manufacture of explosives and 
other munitions of war and for the development and transmission of 
power for the operations of such plants; such proceedings to be prose- 
cuted in accordance with the laws relating to suits for the condemna- 
tion of property of the States wherein the p ings may be in- 
stituted: Provided, That when the owner of such land, interest, or 
rights pertaining thereto shall fix a 7 2 — for the same which, in the 
opinion of the retary of War, shall be reasonable, he may purchase 
or enter into a contract for the use of the same at such price without 
further delay: Provided further, That the Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized to accept on behalf of the United States donations of land 
and the interest and rights pertaining thereto required for the aboye- 
mentioned purposes: And provided further, That when such property is 
acquired in time of war, or the imminence thereof, upon the filing of 
the petition for the condemnation of any land. temporary. use thereof or 
other interest therein or right pertaining thereto to be acquired for any 
of the purposes aforesaid, immediate possession thereof may be taken 
to the extent of the interest to be acquired and the lands may be oc- 
cupied and used for military . and the previsioni of section 855 
of the Revised Statutes, providing that no public money shall be ex- 
pended upon such land until the written opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral shall be had in favor of the validity of the title, nor until the 
consent of the legislature of the State in which the land is located 
has been given, shall be, and the same are hereby, suspended during 
the period of the existing emergency.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order on 
the bill. The matter is not privileged. 

Mr. BORLAND. I will ask the gentleman if he will not with- 
draw his request at this time, because there seems to be very 
little prospect of getting immediate consideration of it. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I was under the impression that 
this bill was on the House Calendar. It is simply a bill authoriz- 
ing condemnation proceedings. It seems to me it ought to have 
been on the House Calendar. but I have just been informed 
that it is on the Union Calendar, and of course I would not have 
any right to call it up if it is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think it ought to be on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. BORLAND. I hope the gentleman will withdraw it. 

Mr. DENT. I would like to make a brief statement, and 
then I will withdraw my request. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I hope the gentleman will 
take time to explain the bill fully. 


The gentleman from Indiana 
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- Mr. DENT. This is the fourth occasion on which I have tried 
to get this bill passed. Whatever may lave been the differences 
of opinion on the subject, the President of the United States 
has located two plants at Muscle Shoals, Ala. There are only 
two or three people with whom the Government has been un- 
able to make an agreement as to the price of their lands. One 
of these is a foreigner. The Government expects to manufac- 
ture nitrates from the air, and to have that process in actual 
practical operation by next August. The delay of this bill is 
holding back the Government in one of the most important of 
its functions. 

Mr. BORLAND. Wili the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DENT. I will. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is it not true that the nitrate-supply com- 
mittee, composed of Gen. Crozier, Admiral Earl, Dr, Parsons, 
and several others, have brought in a report to the effect that 
nitrates can not be procured by hydroelectric power at any 
time within the present war, and that they can not be pro- 
cured as cheaply as they can from the by-products of coke 
ovens? 

Mr. DENT. I am not familiar with that report 

Mr. BORLAND, Will not the gentleman consult that re- 

rt? 
wats DENT. But I have been informed by the War Depart- 
ment that they expect to manufacture nitrates from the air as 
early as August next, and we know that as a matter of fact 
nitrates are being manufactured by that process at Niagara 
Falls now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Do I understand that this 
bill, in addition to the nitrate feature of it, is a general con- 
demnation bill? 

Mr. DENT. No; it is not. It applies only to nitrates and ex- 
plosives. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
general condemnation bill. 

Mr. DENT. The condemnation bill which was passed by this 
Congress at the last session provides for the condemnation of 
land for camps, for cantonment purposes, for fortification, and 
for const-defense purposes. This bill simply adds a provision 
for the condemnation of land for plants for the production of 
nitrates and the manufacture of explosives. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The reason I ask the ques- 
tion is this: An attempt is being made to take by condemnation 
5,000 acres of land belonging to a tribe of Indians and add 
that 5,000 acres to 75,000 acres presented to the Government 
by one county in the State of Washington. These Indians do 
not want to lose that 5,000 acres. 

Mr. DENT. This would not affect that. If the gentleman 
will examine House bill 8409, he will find on page 2, after line 
16, in italics, the exact amendment: 

And for the construction and operation of plants for the production 
of, nitrate and other compounds and the manufacture of explosives 
and other munitions of war and for the development and transmission 
of power for the operations of such plants. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I thank the gentleman, I 
have no desire at all to delay his bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that he has been informed that nitrogen will be made by the 
arc process within a few months? 

Mr. DENT. By the cyanamid process. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But does the gentleman claim that it 
is the Muscle Shoals project? 

Mr. DENT. The plant has been located at Muscle Shoals. 

Mr. ALMON. The only effect of this bill, as stated by Mr. 
Dent, is to amend the condemnation act of July 2, 1917, so as 
to authorize the Government to acquire by condemnation pro- 
ceedings lands needed for the construction and operation of 
plants for the production of nitrates and other compounds and 
the manufacture of explosives and other munitions of war and 
for the development and transmission of power for the opera- 
tion of such plants. It is purely a war measure, and it is ex- 
ceedingly important that it be passed without further delay, 
for the reason that the nitrate plants provided by the act of 
Congress approved June 3, 1916, have been located by the Presi- 

` dent and are in process of construction—one of them, plant No. 
1, at Sheffield, Ala., and the other, plant No. 2, near by at 
Muscle Shoals, on the Tennessee River. 

The Government has not been able as yet to purchase some 
of the lands necessary for the building and operation of these 
plants, and it will be necessary to institute condemnation pro- 
ceedings. The bill provides that such condemnation proceed- 
ings shall be prosecuted in accordance with the laws relating to 
suits for the condemnation of property of the States wherein 
the proceedings may be instituted. So the owners of such lands 
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will be paid in accordance with the awards in the condemnation 
proceedings. 

The title to some of the lands needed by the Government at 
these plants is in minors, and condemnation proceedings will be 
necessary in order for the Government to acquire title. 

In answer to the questions propounded by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Borranp], would say that whatever may 
have been the report of the Nitrate Supply Committee, the 
President of the United States has located the nitrate plants 
in accordance with the act of Congress—one at Sheffield, Ala., 
and one a few miles away at Muscle Shoals, on the Tennessee 
River—and I am advised by the representative of the War 
Department who has charge of the construction of these nitrate 
plants that it is expected that they will be put into operation 
not later than the ist of August, 1918, and that full production 
is expected to be reached by the 31st of December, 1918, or soon 
thereafter, when it is expected that 132,000 tons, or 264,000,000 
pounds, of ammonium nitrate will be produced per year. It 
is expected that 15,000 to 20,000 tons, or 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 
pounds, of ammonium nitrate will be produced at these plants 
during this year. While it is true that it will require some 
time to complete the dam and develop the water power at 
Muscle Shoals, still arrhngements have been made by the Gov- 
ernment by which the cyanamide plant at Muscle Shoals will 
be operated by power brought from another plant over a trans- 
mission line while the dam is being constructed. 

I am unable to understand why any Member of this House 
would object to immediate consideration of this bill, its pur- 
pose being to aid the Government in its adopted plan of making 
explosives for the prosecution of the war, the location of the 
plants and the processes to be used having been agreed upon 
and determined after almost two years of investigation by the 
War Department. 

Our Government has wisely decided to no longer depend 
exclusively upon Chile saltpeter or sodium nitrate for the 
manufacture of explosives for the following among other 
reasons: 

First. That the production of the plants in Chile are limited 
8555 cane divided between several nations by an international 

Second. Organized labor trouble there might interfere with 
the production. 

Third. It is shipped along the Pacific coast and through the 
Panama Canal, and if for any reason the enemy should be able 
to prevent such shipments our supply would be cut off and 
we would not have explosives sufficient to conduct the war for 
a month. 7 

Fourth. On account of the high cost and freight charges. 

Fifth. The ships now. being used to transport it to the United 
States are needed in the transportation of troops and supplies 
to Europe. It is said that 3,000 tons of ammonium nitrate that 
we produce at home will save a round-trip voyage for a large 
cargo vessel between the United States and Chile, requiring as 
much time as it would for this vessel to make two round trips 
to Europe. 

In answer to the question of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
LonawortH] I would say that this is not a Muscle Shoals 
project. It is a Government project, primarily, for supplying 
our Government with explosives for the prosecution of the war, 
and, secondly, for the manufacture of commercial fertilizer 
for the benefit of the farmers when not needed for making 
munitions of war as provided by act ox Congress. It is true 
that the principal plant has been located at Muscle Shoals on 
the Tennessee River near the other plant at Sheffield, Ala., and 
it is presumed that it was so located on account of the advan- 
tages of that location. It is the best from a national-defense 
standpoint, being far distant from the Atlantic coast and the 
Gulf of Mexico, with all of the raw materials for the manu- 
facture of nitrate in close proximity and in inexhaustible quan- 
tities, such as coal, limestone, coke, and phosphate rock. With 
good transportation facilities both by rail and water, with good 
climatic conditions, and is the most central point from.an agri- 
cultural standpoint for the manufacture of commercial fertilizer. 

The synthetic process of the General Chemical Co. is to be 
used in the Sheffield plant and the cyanamide process at the 
Muscle Shoals plant. German air nitrate plants now have an 
output of four times the amount contemplated by ours. France 
is making about twice what our program contemplates. Eng- 
land’s air nitrate plants, it is said, will be about what we are 
planning for. 

Whatever may have been the difference of opinion about 
processes and locations has been settled by the President, and 
I feel that every Member of this House should want to do 
everything in his power to put these plants into operation as 
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soon as possible In order to ald in bringing the war to a speedy 
and successful conclusion. 

With this explanation and information, I do not believe that 
there is n single Member who will oppose the passage of this 
bill when it properly comes before the House for consideration. 
which, I hope, can be done at en very early dite. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker. 1 do not like to stop the dis- 
cussion, hut. inasmuch as the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Dent} is going to withdraw the bill, I think it ought to be dune 
now. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker. I wil! withdraw the bill. 


CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 


Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask nnani- 
mous consent to take from the Spenker's table Senate joint 
resolution 117. amending the act of July 2. 1909. governing the 
holding of civil-service examinntions, Insist on the House amend- 
ments. and agree tu the conference asked for. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolinan asks unanimous consent to take from the Spenker’s 
table Senate joint resolution 117, insist on the House amend- 
ments, and agree to the conference asked for. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore appointed as conferees Mr. Gon- 
win of North Carolina, Mr. Carrer of Oklahoma, and Mr. 
LEHLBACH. 


AMENDING SECTION OF THE CRIMINAL CODE. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that Sen- 
ate bill 3470 be taken from the Committee on Military Affairs 
and referred to the Judiciary Committee. It was improperly 
referred. That Is satisfactory to the chairman of the Military 
Affuirs Committee, and I make this request with his consent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs be discharged frem further consideration of the 
bill S. 3470 and the same he referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


LENT PROFITEERING, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
asks unanimous consent to address the House for two minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, this morning Gen. 
Chamberlain called me up by telephone and told me that Gen. 
Black, who is ut the head of the Engineer Corps of the Army 
of the United States. is now in France; that he left behind him 
here when he went away his wife—God bless her—quite fll with 
333 His wife is still Ul but convalescent. Gen. Cham- 

‘luin further stutes that Gen. Black for two years has been 
renting premises 1730 I Street NW., in this city. for which he 
is paying $100 per month. He says, further, that through the 
real estate agency of William Corcoran Hill a man named 
McGee, who is the owner of that property, has served notice 
that next month the rent will be incrensed to $250 a month, and 
thar thereafter the premises will only be leased by the month. 

In this connection I wish to state that the United States Gov- 
ernment owns the premises upon which the Washington Marker 
is located on Pennsylvania Avenue. For these premises the 
Washington Market is paying the United States $7.500 a year 
That company has grown patriotic to the extent that some floor 
space for which it has no particular use is now being leased to 
the United States for $8.000 a year—$500 more than they pay 
for all of it. [Laughter.] 

Further, the United States is lending money to Great Britain, 
our most important ally. The Munsey Trust Co, is charging 
Great Britain $3 per square foot for office space in its building 
on Pennsylvanian Avenue. In my remarks day hefore yesterday 
I stated that the Munsey Trust Co. had notified the United 
States that on the Ist of July the space for which the United 
States is now paying $10,000 would be charged for at the rate 
of $31,500 a year. 

Yet these three unholy profiteers seem to have their sup- 
porters and apologists here. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for half a minute in that connection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa asks 
ununimous consent to address the House for half a minute. Is 
there objection? : 

There was no objection. 


The time of the gentleman has 


Mr, GREEN of Iowa. I am informed that that same space 
before the war rented for $1 a square foot. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, The United States is now pay- 
ing for the space to which the gentleman refers, in the Munsey 
Building, $10,000 a year for 10.300 squure feet, which is less 
ica $1 a foot. The contemplated increased rate is $3 a square 
oot. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. House Document No. 848 seems to 
have been improperly referred to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors: Without objection, 't will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself Inte Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for th» further consideration of the bill H. R. 
10358, the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation ill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
ene of the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And pending that motion I wish 
to state to the House that it Is the hope nnd desire of the com- 
.uittee to conclude this bill tolay, and that we can easily do 
that if the Members of the House will give it their cooperation 
und stay here until the bill is finished. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Les. 7 
Mr. SHERLEY. I think the House will be interested also i 
the further statement that there is now being printed an amend- 
ment, which ought to be back here ina very few minutes, dealing 
with the question of increased pay for eniployees, and which it 
is hoped unanimous consent may be obtained for offering. That 
would leuve the matter open for amendments that were ger» 
mane. Failing that, there will be a request for a rule to make it 
in order, and it is hoped that the bill new before the committee 
with this nmendment may be considered and acted upon before 

adjournment. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]} that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 1035s. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 10358, the legislative, executive. and judi- 
aE appropriation bill, with Mr. Saunpxrs of Virginia in the 
chair. S 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read us foliows: 


For securing information for census reports, ded for by law, 
semimonthly reports of cotton production. periodical reports of stocks 
of baled cotton In the United States and of the domestic and foreign 
consumption of colton; quarterly reports of tobacco; per diem com- 
pensation of special agents and exprnses of same and of detailed em- 
ployees, whether employed in Washington, D. C., or elsewhere; not 
to exceed $10,000 for the temporary ane of clerks. stenog- 
and machine operators in the District of Columbla, to be 
selected from the registers of the Civil Service Commission, and to be 
pets at the rate of not to exceed $100 per month, the same person to 
be emplo: for not more than six consecutive. months; the cost of 
transcribing State, municipal, and other records; temporary rental 
of quarters outside of the District of Columbia: for supervising special 
agents and employment by them of such te 310 service as may 
be necessary in collecting the statistics required by law, including 
818.000 for collecting tobacco statistics authorized by law in addition 


to any other fund available therefor: Pro That the compensa- 
tion of not to exceed seven special agents provided for in this para- 
graph may be fixed at a rate not to exceed per day, $450,000. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
the paragraph. I would like to ask the gentleman fp charge of 
the measure what is the idea of permitting certain employees 
in connection with the Census Bureau to be employed at unte 
not to exceed $8 per day when other work in the sume item of 
apparently similar character is limited to $100 per month? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Those are special agents, in the 
nature of supervising agents. They have beer carried for many 
years. They are special agents who are specially selected and 
whose work is in the nature of supervising the work done in 
the collection of the information by this bureau. 

Mr. WALSH. Why ere they carried under a per diem com- 


pensation? Why are they not on the rollis as the other em- 
ployees of the Censu: Bureau? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is for the reason that they 
do not want annual employees. It is a flexible roll. 


They may 
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be employed for a portion of the year and their services may 
not be needed for the remainder. 

Mr. WALSH. But they will be needed for the whole of the 
year pretty soon, when they begin to take the Fourteenth Census, 
will they not? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is quite true, but the 
gentleman knows that when we once put an employee upon the 
Statutory roll it is a very difficult matter to eliminate him, 
even though his services may be no longer necessary, and that 
after this census is taken we would be confronted with the fact 
that these special agents had been placed on the statutory 
roll and there might be some trouble in dispensing with their 
services. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman did not encounter very much 
difficulty yesterday, although there was some delay, in providing 
for a reduction of those on the roll in the Pension Bureau, 
but the answer of the gentleman is sufficient and I withdraw 
the reservation of the point of order. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, not having an opportunity to speak when the abolition 
of the Subtreasuries was under consideration, I want to take 
this opportunity of doing so. I want to congratulate the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropriations for the adroit way in 
which they handled this fight that finally resulted in the reten- 
tion of the committee provision in the bill, which abolishes all 
of the Subtreasuries six months after the treaty of peace shall 
have been declared. I want to congratulate my serious and 
nonpartisan friend from Iowa [Mr. Goop] for the way in which 
he handled his side of it. In his adroit way he made an argu- 
ment to his colleagues on that side of the aisle, a characteristic 
argument which always appeals to his colleagues, namely, the 
cracking of the party whip over their heads, and in order to 
make that argument more profound he by innuendo warned 
them that if they failed to vote for the retention of this provi- 
sion they might hit the rocks in the November election. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Not now; I have not the time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The party whip was not heard 
throughout the Hall, I want to say. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I shall come to that in a minute. The 
converse of his argument was that if they voted practically as 
a whole to retain this amendment they might be able in Novem- 
ber to get a sight of the promised land and a vision of political 
pie. , In order to reintrench himself and force his position more 
strongly upon his colleagues, he did not cite Hinds’ Precedents, 
but he cited Mann’s precedents, and, of course, when that argu- 
ment was presented practically all of his colleagues rallied to 
the standard and retained this provision, except a few among 
whom my good friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] is one, 
who has a constituent Subtreasury in his district. I want to 
congratulate the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], the 
chairman of this subcommittee. In bis unique, characteristic, 
idiosyncratic, but clerical way he not only appealed to the 
Members on this side of the House, but he exhorted the entire 
membership to vote to retain this provision. I voted with him. 
I am glad that it was retained, but after the motion to strike 
out was defeated the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER] 
offered an amendment which I had already prepared and would 
have presented, except for the fact that he first procured the 
floor, to make this provision to do away with these Subtreasuries 
operative on or before January 1, 1919, and not to wait until 
the treaty of peace shall have been declared. What does the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byens] say the functions of 
these Subtreasuries are? I want to quote a part of his speech 
that he made on Saturday last, in which he said: 

So I say there is not a single function now performed by these Sub- 
ba which is not being performed by other agents of this country 

When the Dyer amendment was offered not a member of this 
subcommittee raised his voice in behalf of it, and it did not re- 
ceive a corporal’s guard. Why should not that amendment 
pass? The gentleman from Tennessee says: 

The Subtreasuries could be immediately abolished without the least 
injury or loss. . 

The reason he gives why his committee did not provide for 
the immedlate abolition of them is this: 


But to meet the objegtion of the Assistant Secretary and also to de- 
prive the op tion of the cry that nothing of the kind should be 
underaken while the war is in progress, the committee has recommended 
that they be continued until six months after the war. 


In order to appease the opinion of the Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury and to mitigate the opposition of those already 
against the bill, they let it stay in, and let the Dyer amend- 
ment be defeated, when the gentleman from Tennessee says it 
costs the taxpayers of this Government $450,000 a year to main- 
tain these useless things, and the gentleman from Iowa says it 
costs $600,000 to maintain them, when the two members of the 
committee admit that they are performing no functions for this 
Government. Yet the gentleman from Iowa appeals to his 
colleagues to maintain this section, if for no other reason be- 
cause of the fact that they are members of that decadent, hun- 
gry, nonfunctioning, and impotent political party, the Grand 
Old Party; in the face of the fact that he says that the people 
of the country will be taxed to the extent of $600,000 a year to 
maintain them, and that the Federal reserve bank and the 
branch Federal reserve banks are performing the service which 
they claim to perform. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If I can get more time; yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am in thorough accord with 
what the gentleman has said about the abolition —— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may proceed for five minutes more. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent for five additional minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I want to serve notice 
that there will not be anybody else, while this bill is on, who will 
speak for over five minutes, and I say that for the benefit of the 
gentleman from Wyoming, who hardly ever speaks, 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman spoke in a parliamentary 
manner when he does speak possibly he can get an extension. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I was more parliamentary than the gen- 
tleman was yesterday. 

Mr. MONDELL. I will say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. KINCHELOE, Much more parliamentary than the gen- 
tleman was yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlemen are out of order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. Mr. Chairman, when the gentleman from 
Kentucky, who has just spoken, asked unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes, like other Members of the House I 
had no desire to object, because I believed he was making that 
request in good faith. There was no suggestion in his request 
that he intended to make a partisan or political speech. The 
gentleman from Tennessee, the chairman of the subcommittee 
in charge of this bill, indicated this morning that he, desired to 
make haste and made the request of all Members, of Members on 
this side of the House as well as the Members on the other side, 
that he would like to finish this bill to-day. The gentleman from 
Tennessee made that request in good faith, and it was so ac- 
cepted on this side. But the gentleman from Tennessee sas 
quietly by while the gentleman from Kentucky made his request 
and made no objection even when the gentleman from Kentucky 
launched into a political diatribe. Now, I do not know what 
objection the gentleman from Kentucky has against the Sub- 
treasuries of the United States. If he thinks he can make 
political capital by a 10-minute speech followed by threats, that 
nobody else can answer or that no other speeches shall be made 
without his consent, of course he has the right to make the most 
of it. I fear, however, that the gentleman from Kentucky can 
not make political capital out of an attack upon the Subtreas- 
uries of the United States. The Subtreasuries were the direct 
result of the agitation and of the action of one of the greatest 
Democrats who ever lived, Andrew Jackson, whose memory 
seems to have been forgotten by the gentleman from Kentucky. 
It was Andrew Jackson who desired that a great central bank 
should not be established in the United States for the control of 
the money of the United States. He did not want a Wall Street 
to be a Government agency, but desired that the funds of the 
Government should be distributed, and distributed through Sub- 
treasuries, the very Subtreasuries the abolition of which is now 
demanded. What quarrel, therefore, has the gentleman from 
Kentucky with the Republican Party, which he calls decadent, 
because some of its members differ upon the question of continu- 
ing the Subtreasuries—— 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I can not yield in five minutes, 
although I would like to do so. I call to the attention of the 
gentleman of Kentucky the letter written by the present Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Hon. William G. McAdoo, and which 
I placed in the Recorp a day or two ago, indorsing the Sub- 
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treasury proposition and insisting that they. should not be 
abolished. The Secretary contended that to destroy the Sub- 
treasuries of the United Stites would mean to add to rather 
than retrench the expenses of the Government. I would also 
call to the attention of the gentleman from Kentucky what 
evidently he and some others who have been opposing Sub- 
treasuries do not know. that the Federal reserve act which was 
passed, largely through the infiuence of the gentlemen on that 
side of the House, continues the use of the Subtreasuries and 
provides for their use. They are actually in use to-day, due to 
this so-called Democratic legislation. Now, it makes no differ- 
ence to me whether the gentleman from Kentucky proposes to 
prevent gentlemen from discussing matters of state. He has his 
rights under the unnnimous-consent rule, but we upon this side 
at least have the right of 5 minutes—though he gets 10 by our 
sufferance—to say ut least this much in response to the attack 
he has made. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be considered as withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

Commercial attachés: For commercial attachés, to be a nted by 
the Secretary of Commerce, after examination to be held uncer bis 
direction to determine their competency, and to be accredited through 
the State Department, whose duties shall be to investigate and report 
upon such conditions in the manufacturing industries and trade of 
foreign countries as mer be of interest to the United States; and for 
one clerk te each of sald commercial attachés to be paid a salary not 
to exceed $1500 ench and for necessary traveling and subsistence 
expenses, rent, purchase of reports, books of reference and periodicals, 
travel to and from the Uni States. exchange on official checks, and 
all other necessary expenses not included in the foregoing; such com- 
mercial attachés shall serve directly under the Secretary of Commerce 
and shall report directly to him, $125,000: Prorided, That not more 


than $25. of the feregoing sum may be used by the Secretary of 
Commerce, in his discretion and in accordance with such regulations 
as he may prescribe, to make special allowances by way of additional 


com ion to officers and employees of the commercial attaché 
servire, in order to adjust their official income to the ascertained cost 
of living at the posts to which they may be assigned. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. This commercial-attaché item is carried in this bill, I 
think, for the fifth time. I had hoped that the Committee on 
Appropriations would have deemed it wise to eliminate the item 
frem this bill this year with the view of having it carried in 
another bill. so that the officials themselves might be subject 
to the Department of Sta e and be officers of the Department of 
State. where it seems to me they very clearly belong. I do not 
propose at this time and in this emergency to make any contest 
upon the reten ion of these commercial attachés, I have pre- 
viously in this House voiced my opinion of the subject, and other 
Members of the House have voiced the same opinion. It does 
seem to me. however, that we ought to be making up our minds 
that commercial attachés, however valuable they are poten- 
tially as officers of the United Staies, can not do the kind of ser 
ice that they ought to do under the Department of Commerce. 
They ought to be under the Department of State. I have never 
heurd any man whom I considered a competent judge, either in 
the United States or in other countries which make use of the 
commercial-attaché service, who did not agree that the Mepart- 
ment of State was the one department where these officers could 
render the most effective service to their country. I have in my 
hand a very brief extract from an article which recently ap- 
peared In the American press and which f!lustrates the policy of 
Great Britain In this regard. Great Britain has had these com- 
mercial attachés for some years, und the attachés have been 
under the secretary of siate for foreign affairs of Great Britain. 
The system has worked extremely well, and the commercial 
attaché in that capacity has proven very valuable. proved so 
valuable that Great Britain has extended and amplified his work, 
This brief article illustrates in some detail just what has heen 
done by Great Britain very recently. I should like to have 
unanimous consent, without taking up the time of the committee 
to read ii, to insert it in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The following is the article referred to: 

With respect to foreign countries there are three distinct services, 
— . — the Diplomatie, the commercial attaché, and the Consular 
ip the past the Consular Service has been overwhelmed with routine, 
ndded to which the staffs have generally been insufficient. with the 
result that the consul has not been able to devote sufficient time to the 
more important commercial work. Io future the posts will be supplied 


with larger staffs, and in consequence the consuls will have more time 
oh their disposa! for dealing with the many important commercial ques- 
ns. 
Again, the consuls who will do the spade work, so important to k 
the commercial attachés thoroughly informed will be better id an 
will be able to sook forward to promotion to the commercial attaché 


service ng a normal reward for the accom 


ishment of good commercial 
work; thus they will be given an incentive which has certainly been 
lacking in the past. 

The commercial attaché service, in its proposed form, will be some- 
thing really new, In the past there have been commercial attachés, 
but they have had no lar status, nor has there been a regular 
service of them. Under the pew scheme there will be a number of 
attachés in every country; in seme as many as three or four. It will 
constitute a regular service with grades, aus what is more the attavhés 
will carry high dipiomatic rank. They will be well paid and granted 
large local allowances; they will aiso be given a af, and so be 
free to travel with their attention untrammeled by unnecessary detail. 
ewe will return bome frequently in order to confer with the sections 
dealing with their department and with all the business worid. In 
this way the attachés will kerp in touch with the Government at home, 
and in ‘ts turn the Government will be kept sinapu aip and accurately 
informed as to the condition of affairs in the countries in which the 
ioe are wae eye ni ae 

e commercial attac! n ea oreign coun will also be virtuall, 
the head of the Consular Service in that phat iA subject to the pose 
eral control of the ambassador, so that consuls Wil send in all reports 
of importance through him. In this way these attachés will knew 
all of importance that is taking place in the country concerned. and 
consequently will be in a good position to compile the annual report 
which they will have to send te the Government. In addition to this, 
they will be responsihle for the Inspection of the consulates, and the 
consuls, 1t should be stated, will have the opportunity of coming home 
with comparative frequency. 

With Lig pa te the appointment of commercial attachés. it Is prob- 
able that they will eventually be recruited Mezei from the Consular 

be appointed from 


ary but at first a considerable number mus 

It would be difficult to 2 
ment. but, at the same 8 88 a 9 
the foreign office will always be close touch with it. The new 
department will constitnte what may best be deseribed as a training 
ground in commercial work for the fereign office, Consular Servi 
commercial attaché and Diplomatte Service. and eventually it 
have complete control, subject always to the y of State, of the 
consular and commercial attaché service. 

Mr. WALSH. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. ROGERS, I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it not a fact that the secretary of state for 
foreign uffairs of Great Britain not only represents the State 
Department in dealing with foreign nations, but he also per- 
forms duties in relation to commercial activities with foreign 
nations that are now under the supervision of our Secretary of 
Commerce? 

Mr. ROGERS. That may be true in part. There are two 
cabinet officers of Great Britain in ordinary times. and there 
may be more in these emergency times. who handle questions of 
domestic commerce. One is the secretary of state for home 
affairs and the other is the president of the board of trade. 

Mr. WALSH. But is the president of the board of trade a 
member of the British cabinet? 

Mr. ROGERS. He is a member of the British ministry. He 
may or may not be a member of the cabinet. 

Mr. WALSH. But the secretary of state for home aff: 
does handle commercial matters? ; 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. So that in Great Britain, at teast, the duties 
which are performed by commercial representatives are under 
the judisdiction of the secretary of state for home affairs or 
the secretary of state for foreign affairs? 

Mr. ROGERS. The secretary of state for foreign affairs, 
who is a different officer from the secretary of state for hume 
affairs, of course. 

Mr. WALSH. They are both members of the state portfolio? 

Mr. ROGERS. Oh. no. The secretary of state for heme 
affairs has nothing whatever to do with what we would cail 
State Department matters He is purely a domestic func- 
tionary, although he happens to have historically the name of 
“secretary of state.” 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Do not all of the cabinet officers of 
Great Britain have the title of “ secretary of state”? 

Mr. ROGERS. T think only the secretary of state for home 
affairs. the secretary of state for war, the secretary of state 
for foreign affairs. the secretary of state for the colonies, and 
the secretary of state for India. Our great commercial rivals 
in the world, either of the past or of the future, have adopted 
this policy of placing commercial attachés under the state de- 
partment—Germany, France, Japan, and Great Britain. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I recall the hearings at the time these officers were 
created. I recall that there was a demand for real commercial 
agents abroad, whose actions were not governed by those little 
niceties recognized by the State Department. An establishment 
or a country that wants to sell its product must make positive 
statements with regard to it The product offered must be 


superior to the product with which it eémes in competition or 
it must be offered at a lower price or it wil! not find a sale. 
And the difficulty with the State Department in handling our 
commercial interests abroad seems to have been that it handled 
the subject only diplomatically and was unwilling to make 
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positive statements. Their statements have been diplomatic, 
even to the expense of the American manufacture. 

I am reminded in this connection of the story of Rameses, 
when he was about to abdicate the throne, calling to his side 
for counsel the man who was to succeed him on the throne, told 
him to surround himself with real diplomats; that a ruler who 
would succeed must have around him great diplomats. He said, 
“You know the difference between a diplomat and a lady. If 
the diplomat says ‘ yes’ he means perhaps,“ if he says perhaps’ 
he means no, and if he says ‘no’ he is no diplomat. Whereas 
if a lady says ‘no’ she means perhaps, if she says perhaps“ 
she means * yes,’ and if she says ‘yes’ she is no lady.” [Ap- 
plause.] 

What we want in the trade extension of our foreign diplo- 
matic service, if we are going to extend our foreign trade, are 
real representatives who can say yes when they mean yes and 
no when they mean no, and who can say it with some positive- 
ness and without violating these nice rules of diplomacy. 

Mr. WALSH. I wanted to inquire if this is the cigarette 
man Rameses that the gentleman is talking about? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Rameses is dead, is he not? 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. SLOAN. As an Egyptologist, can the gentleman inform 
us whether it was Rameses I or Rameses III? . 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I want to concur in the views 
expressed by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocrrs] 
as to commercial attachés and ask unanimous consent that I 
may extend my remarks in the Record on that subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection. [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follews: 

Bureau of Standards: Director, 
1 ualified —. hae ied $3,600, 2 at 


each; assis to the Director, „600 
82.700 each, 5 
assistant ph 


at 

3 at $2,700 ch, 2 at 
at 82. ea a 
ant chemiste—4 


at ea $720 each, 
each. 16 at 8720 each; 20 laboratory 
each ; secretary, store . $1,000 ; tibra- 
$ cler of class 4, 3 0 class 8, 3 of 
class 2, 8 of class 1, 7 at each, 5 at $200 each, 2 at $720 each; 
at $720 each ; office apprentices—4 at $540 each, 
2 at each; 5 elevator boys at $480 each; mech: 
clans—chief $ „ 1 $1,600, 1 $1,500, 2 at 51,400 each, 5 at 
each, G at $1,000 each, 1 $900; machinist, $1,200; shop app 
2 at’ $600 each, 2 ut $540 each, 3 at ch; chmen ; 
Woodworkers—foreman of woodworking shops $1,500. 1 $1,200, 2 at 
$1,000 each; skilled la at 5 at $720 each; drafts- 
man, $1, photographers—1 81.4 


A 1 $1,200; packer, $840; 2 mes- 

— 7 assistant messenger; tendent o ical p 
2, ; assistant engineers—1 g . 1 $1,400, 2 at $1,200 each, 1 
1.000, 1 $900; 2 fitters at $1,000 each; ; glassblowers— 
1 Q. 1 - > 2 $1,600 ; — $1,400, 1 
; foreman and = 2 
tor $660 each, 1 2660; 2 female laborers at $360 each; in 


Mr. DALLINGER and Mr. ROBBINS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Ronnts!] is recognized. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Here is an increase in this item from $348,000 to 
$482,260, and in the number of employees from 278 to 842, I 
want to ask the chairman of the committee—and I make a 
motion to strike out the last word for the purpose of asking 
him—to make some explanation of that wonderful increase in 

. the amount expended and of the employees of the Bureau of 
Standards. I reserve a point of order on the paragraph, too. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman that 
this paragraph provides for an merease of 72 new employees, 
and the aggregate salaries will amount to 887.200. Those em- 
ployees range from men of high technical skill down to laborers 
and messengers. The gentleman is, of course, aware of the 
work that is being dene by the Bureau of Standards? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I wish to state that I am not aware of it. 
That is what I want to find out. I can see the number of 
employees and the difference in the appropriation, but that 
gives me no information as to what is the necessity for it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman that 
in a report submitted by the Director of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards for the fiscal year which ended June 80, 1917, he will 
find a very full statement, covering 158 pages, showing the 
various investigations made by this bureau and the werk per- 
formed by it during the fiscal year. It is one of the most 
important bureaus in the Government. 

Now, in addition to that, I will say that since the war began 
there has been an extraordinary increase of work on the part 
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eorrectly, that at the present time 90 per cent of the work 
being done by the bureau was being done in connection with the 
War and Navy Departments and the war activities. That is, 
of course, done in connection with the research laboratories 
for these two departments, investigating and testing the various 
supplies furnished the Government, establishing standards, and 
furnishing very valuable and necessary information to those 
departments with reference to the supplies furnished. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The work has largely increased, has it 
not, since the war began? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Iwas just saying that the Director 
of the Bureau of Standards states that 90 per cent of the work 
ef this bureau is now being done on account of the war. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The fact is that the liberty motor was 
finally completed there, was it not? - 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. The liberty motor was tested 
at the Bureau ef Standards. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I know that it was tested there. I was there 
at the time. I observed not the actual tests, but they were re- 
setting the motor when I was there. Do these tests of war ma- 
terials made of the samples submitted for the various contracts 
for supplies take place before the property is accepted? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes; they do, and in addition to 
that they test all construction material, conerete and steel, and 
all the materials that go into the various buildings erected by 
the Government, when called upon. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Do they test the steel there for armor plate 
and guns and gun carriages and cloth for uniforms? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They test the cloth that goes into 
the uniforms. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I understand, and it is commonly asserted, 
that the cloth is 50 per cent shoddy and 50 per cent wool. Is 
it as a result of their tests that such cloth is accepted by the 
Government? i 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. What they do is to test the cloth 
submitted to them, and it goes into the uniforms; and they give 
to the department in charge information as te just what it is, 
as to its durabiliy, and so forth. 

Mr. ROBBINS. The acceptance of the cloth, then, rests with 
the purchasing departments of the Government, and not with the 
Bureau of Standards? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No. The Bureau of Standards has 
nothing to do with that. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, in view of the explanation 
made, I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which is in the hands of the Clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DALLINGER : Page 135, line 24, after the 
figures “ $900,” strike out the words “ two * fitters, at $1,000 each,” 
and insert “ two pipe fitters, one at $1,400 one at $1,000.” 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order on the amendment. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I understand that this is 
not a salary fixed by statute, but it is simply raising a salary 
under $1,800, and therefore, in accordance with the practice of 
the House, the amendment which I have offered is in order. I 
trust that the gentleman from Tennessee will not press his 
point of order, and that he will accept this amendment. 

I understand that Dr. Stratton, the Director of the Bureau of 
Standards, recommended this increase and also recommended 
that one of the woodworkers be raised to $1,500 and one of the 
electricians be raised to $1,400, both of which recommendations 
were acted upon favorably by the committee. ` 

Ihave a letter in my hand from this head pipe fitter, which 
T desire to read in part, because it seems to me that to refuse 
his request is to indulge in a parsimonious economy which the 
Congress of the United States ought not to be guilty of. It is 
a very well written letter, showing that he is a man of educa- 
tion. He says: ` 
— ant Standards, wa 41700. pon e pe ina The N 
mittee were not fully acquainted with the conditions under which this 
item was for, so beg leave to submit the following for considera- 
tion. At present I am drawing a salary of $1,000 per annum and have 
full respensibility for all work in connection with installation, inspec- 
tion of and repair of piumbing, heating, and apparatus work, tneludin 
the power plant. We are paying $5 per day to temporary plumbers oni 
an carrying thom for over two pears. Helpers hie drawing $2.50 asd 

ci i. e 
. 84 per day. 

Now, I know that in the other cities of the country the ordi- 
nary journeyman plumber receives twice as much as you are 
paying this man for the supervising work. It seems to me that 
to pay at this time, with the cost of living what it is, the man 


oe: 


who is supervising the plumbing and heating and the power- 
plant repairs in this Bureau of Standards $1,000 and refuse his 
request for $1,400 is something that the Committee on Appropri- 
ations ought not to do, particularly in view of the favorable 
recommendation of the Director of the Bureau. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. For a week past the Committee on Appro- 
priations has been abused because it saw fit, in its judgment. to 
suggest to the House, subject to the approval of the House, cer- 
tain increases of salary. We were told that the Committee on 
Appropriations was an appropriating committee and not a leg- 
islative committee. Now, I suggest to the gentleman that his 
quarrel rests with a great many committees that do not work 
as many hours through the month and year as the Committee 
on Appropriations—committees that have jurisdiction to deal 
with this matter without being subject to being held up at the 
instance of any single member of the committee. It seems to be 
the policy of the House that the Committee on Appropriations 
shall not increase any salaries whenever it suits anybody to 
object. 8 

If that rule is to be enforced, it must be enforced all along 
the line, and the Committee on Appropriations will not be in- 
creasing anybody's salary. 

Mr. DALLINGER.. I want to say that I do not know what 
other Members of the House are guilty of, but the gentleman 
from Kentucky can not point to an instance where I have ever 
objected to a raise in the pay of a Government employee. I do 
not know of a single case where I haye objected to the raising 
of the pay of a Government employee who is doing his work 
creditably. K 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am not quarreling with the gentleman's 
statement at all. The Committee on Appropriations tries as best 
it ean to perform its duties, and it has seen fit in a limited 
number of cases, where there were special reasons urged, to 
bring in items increasing salaries. We have been met with 
severe criticism and poirts of order made on all those. 

Now I submit that if this committee, after investigation, is 
not to be allowed to recommend any increases, certainly the indi- 
vidual Member, without that consideration, ought not to recom- 
mend an increase. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I am simply calling attention to the fact 
of the discrimination made against this man. The other two men 
were recommended for increases by the Director of the Bureau 
of Standards were given the desired raise by your committee, 
and no objection was made to it. It seems to me that this man 
is entitled to the same treatment. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusett: has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The bureau heretofore has had 
one pipe fitter at $1,000. The Director of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards did request that an additional position of pipe fitter at 
$1,400 be allowed.. The committee felt that if it allowed that 
position he should be paid the same salary that is now being 
paid to the pipe fitter who is employed at the present time; and 
for that reason in granting his request for two pipe fitters, the 
committee fixed the salary of both at $1,000, thinking it proper 
to fix the same salary for each, because they are to do the same 
enaracter of work. I want to call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. ALEHN Gn] to the fact that it is 
certain that before this bill is concluded there will be an 
amendment proposed which will allow a general increase for 
Government employees, which will take care of the situation 
of which the gentleman complains, at least to a certain ex- 
tent. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 8 

Mr. DALLINGER. I should like to ask the chairman of the 
subcommittee if he thinks it is right that a man who has been 
here in the Government service for years, who has charge of the 
piumbing and heating work and apparatus, including the power 
plant in those buildings up there, should continue to receive the 
pittance of $1,000 a year, which is very much less than what is 
eee: to the men that he picks up in the street to help on the 
work? 

That is just the situation exactly. He is paying very much 
more to these journeymen whom he calls in to work under his 
supervision than he is getting himself. In my home city in 
Massachusetts there are plumbers who are to-day getting regu- 
larly twice what this man is getting from the United States 
Government for supervising the work in these buildings, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. These particular individuals do 
not have charge of the electrical work in connection with the 
bureau, because the Bureau of Standards has an electrician. 
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In addition to that, it has a number of mechanicians, one draw- 
ing $1,800, one $1,600, one $1,500. two at $1,400, five at $1,200, 
six at $1,000, and one at $900. Now, as I stated a moment ago, 
this pipe fitter only looks after the pipes. The committee felt 
that it would be making an unwarranted discrimination to allow 
two pipe fitters at different salaries; so it granted the request 
of the Director of the Bureau of Standards and gave him an 
additional pipe fitter, but placed him at the same salary as the 
one now employed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the genticman insist on the point of 
order that was reserved ? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; I ask for a vote, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. The 
question is on the amendment of the gentleman from Massachu 
setts [Mr. DALLINGER]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. DALLINGER) there were—ayes 13, noes 24. 

-Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To 1 the dangers to life and property due to the trans 
mission of electric currents at high potentials, and the precautions to 
be taken and the best methods of constrnction, installation, and opera- 
tion to be followed in the distribution and return of such currents, in 
order to reduce to a minimum such dangers; also to investigate the 
best means of protecting life and property from lightning, including 
personal services in the District of Columbia and in the field, $15,000. 

Mr, FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. As to the paragraph— 

To invest 
lightning, N r 

And so forth, what knowledge has the gentleman as to the 
progress that this bureau is making along these lines? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This investigation is not confined 
exclusively to the danger to life and property from lightning. 

Mr. FOSTER. I understand that. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It applies to all electrical currents. 

Mr. FOSTER. I understand that, but I am wondering what 
progress they are making. The Agricultural Department Issues 
bulletins on this subject, and I wonder what progress they are 
making in reference to this matter in the Bureau of Standards? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. As the gentleman will observe, 
this appropriation has been carried for about five years. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; I know that, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. During that time investigations 
haye been made by the Bureau of Standards, and I can best 
answer the gentleman, I think, by reading to him what the 
Director of the Bureau of Standards, Dr. Stratton, had to say 
on the subject. He said this: 

The increase there is due very largely, almost entirely, to the demands 
made upon the bureau for information rding the proper way to 
install high-potential work. A t deal of this fs comin, Tn from the 
military departments now, but its greatest importance is in connection 
with the 3 commissions and the public-service commisstons 
all over the country. It bas to do with the installation of the high-ten- 
sion wires and protection from lightning—general werk of that kind. 
It has proven one of the most useful lines of work that the electrical 
department of the bureau has taken up. The question of the distribution 
CoC uf Goat ie good pride 
what should be allowed under those conditions, 5 

Mr. FOSTER. I remember that this item went into the bill 
a few years ago, with the idea of investigating the danger from 
fires and so on from electrical currents; but as to this provision 
concerning lightning, I wondered what they had done with that. 
From the reading, I take it that they have done nothing except 
in connection with these utility plants. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes; in connection with utility 
plants, and also, as the director states, he is having many 
requests which come to him from the Military Department. 

Mr. FOSTER. While I am on the floor let me ask as to the 
next item, that has not been read, for the continuation of the 
investigation of structural material. Does that apply only to 
stone, clay, and cement, in so far as building operations are 
concerned? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Any material that is used in put- 
ting up structures. 

Mr. FOSTER. That does not apply to the use of clays in 
porcelain ware or anything of that kind? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; it does not. It is confined 
altogether to building or structural materials. I may say that 
the director of the bureau states that the bureau has done 
more testing and examination for the War Department in the 
past month or two along this line than it did in the whole 
previous year. 

Mr. FOSTER. I just wanted to inquire about the other. I 
withdraw the pro forma amendment. $ 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Hamm having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senaste, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments the bill (H. R. 9867) 
making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1918, and prior fiscal 
years, on account of war expenses, and for other purposes, in 
which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was re- 
quested, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution; 

Resotved, That the Secretary be directed to inform the House of Rép- 
resentatives that the Senate yf tee recommitted to the committee of con- 
ference the repert of the committee on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 3752) to provide 


for the operation of transportation systems while under Federal control, 
for the just compensation of their owners, and for other purposes. z 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr, Froop). The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To study methods of measurement and technical used in 
Le ee cae, oe Poe g OS or ae the materiale Ward ix tat 
aT 88 — in the District of Columbia and in 
the field, $20,000, 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
this paragraph, beginning with line 5, on page 139. As I un- 
derstand. from the reading of it, this is to make investigations 
of technical processes in the manufacture of brick, tile, terra 
cotta, and other clay products. Now, there are established 
throughout the country certain stations which make investiga- 
tions of materials of different kinds, among them clay. There 
is now established at Columbus, Ohio, an experiment station 
in reference to clays and the whole subject relating thereto, 
and I wondered why it was necessary to permit the Bureau of 
Standards to go ahead with that kind of work, too. It has 
been especially provided by law that the Bureau of Mines shall 
make these investigations, and yet we carry in this bill a pro- 
vision for doing that same kind of work here in the city of 
Washington or wherever they may desire to use it. 

We have a station established in connection with the State 
University of Ohio, where a great amount of clays are located 
within the State, where they are manufacturing a great deal 
of pottery. Here we appropriate $20,000 for another establish- 
ment to go aliead with the same work. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This item is similar in phraseology to that 
carried in previous years. I recall the testimony of Dr. Strat- 
ton given last year or the year before in justification of this 
work that the bureau is doing. For myself, I was unaware 
that any other Government activity was pursuing work of a 
similar character. Will the gentleman inform the committee, 
for its information and for the subcommittee, as to the special 
work being performed by the branch at the University of Ohio 
under the juristliction of the Bureau of Mines? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not remember, but two or three years 
ago there was a bill passed providing for the establishment of 
mine rescue stations and mine experiment stations and provid- 
ing for the establishment of these stations for investigating the 
clays. Under that authority the Secretary of the Interior has 
estublished mining experiment stations throughout the West and 
also established one at Columbus, Ohio, because the State uni- 
versity was glad to cooperate with the Government, furnish the 
buildings, and so on. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am glad that the gentleman has given the 
reason for the establishment of that experiment station at 
Columbus, for I was wondering why it was put there. 

Mr. FOSTER. For the reason that I have stated, and be- 
enuse it is adjacent to the fields in Ohio where they have a 
great denl of clay for the manufacture of pottery. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What special work is performed in that 
laboratory? 

Mr. FOSTER. Ervery kind of work that can be connected 
with the manufacture of articles from clay. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are they making research work as to the 
available clays for pottery purposes, trying to discover new 
clays in this country that can be utilized in the manufacture 
of pottery which have heretofore not been utilized? 

Mr. FOSTER. That is exactly what they are doing, and mak- 
ing experiments as to checking, which has been a great problem 
in this country in regard to clay and porcelain ware. They 
have been doing that kind of work not only in the experiment 


stations so established, but they were doing it before. Now 
this bill goes on and gives the same class of work to another 
Federal bureau, requires it to do the same work that is being 
done in Ohio. I do not think the Bureau of Standards is au- 
thorized to do this kind of work. and I do not think it ought to 
be done. I do not think we ought to have two bureaus over- 
lapping and doing the same kind of work. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, there is this that 
may be said: The Director of the Bureau of Standards states 
that he is working in close cooperation with the Director of the 
Bureau of Mines in this particular work. The Bureau of Mines, 
as the gentleman has stated, is engaged in the location of clay 
products for the purpose of determining their suitability for 
manufacture. That is something in which the Bureau of Stand- 
ards is not concerned. The Bureau of Standards investigates 
the technical processes of manufacture and tests their value for 
various purposes. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; that is the statement they make. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This fund is also used for a dif- 
ferent purpose. It is used in connection with the investigation 
and tests made by the Bureau of Standards in the making of 
optical glass for lenses, which is a matter of the greatest im- 
portance. 

Mr. FOSTER. That may be. The Bureau of Standards is 
not concerned with the manufacture. The Bureau of Standards 
is concerned with the standardization of these materials and 
of the finished products. They are not concerned in the manu- 
facture and ought not to be concerned with that in this particu- 
lar instance, when we already Lave a station which is doing 
that kind of work. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The Bureau of Standards is con- 
cerned, if the gentleman will permit, in testing the kind of 
clays that will suit various porcelain industries. 

Mr. FOSTER. It is not their business to do that, and they 
are encroaching on the Bureau of Mines. I have the highest re- 
gard for the Bureau of Standards. I think they are doing a 
wonderful work, but I insist that we ought not to be doing work 
here in two bureaus and taking away from one bureau that 
which specially belongs to that bureau and which has been 
given to it by law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I think the work being per- 
formed by the Bureau of Standards is work they are specially 
fitted for and is akin to work in other fields, I do not wish to 
question the authority of the Bureau of Mines under the law that 
was cited by the gentleman to perform some other work, but 
I do say that the work that is being performed by the Bureau 
of Standards is similar to that being performed in many activ- 
ities ip the industrial line. I am not certain whether the Bureau 
of Standards is not performing work that is being performed 
by a branch of the University of Ohio at Columbus. This year 
Dr. Stratton presented to us a refractory consisting of a crucible 
that had been manufactured from special clays, that, as I recall, 
had not been manufactured before, and was able to withstand 
the intense heat that is necessary in the manufacture of optical 
glass. He brought it before the committee and showed us the 
crucible composed of clay that had not been before used, and 
which was able to stand the intense heat that was used in 
melting the glass. I question whether that work is being per- 
formed by the Bureau of Mines. Dr. Stratton, in his testimony, 
stated that if he had a larger appropriation he could use it for 
the purpose of finding optical glass necessary for the manufac- 
ture of lenses so very much needed at the present time for our 
war purposes and in navigation. 

Mr. FOSTER. That may be. I am not informed about that. 
But I do know that here is a bureau of the Government that is 
doing this special work and by law the station was established 
for doing that special work. Now to go ahead and let another 
bureau creep in by getting appropriations, and possibly increas- 
ing them from time to time, is not right. There is a close co- 
operation between the two bureaus; they are on the best of terms. 
I have not consulted them, but I believe that whatever money is 
appropriated for this purpose should be given to only one 
bureau of the Government. r 

Mr. STAFFORD. I quite agree with the position taken by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] that there should not 
be duplication of effort, but I am more concerned in ascertaining 
whether the Bureau of Standards is not doing some work dif- 
ferent from the work being performed by the laboratory at 
Columbus, Ohio, and, if it is, the Bureau of Standards should 
not be interfered with at the present time, because this optical 

glass is pressingly needed for war activities. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes, ` 
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Mr. GOOD. The gentleman knows that work of this kind, | ture of the wares that go on all of the tables throughout the 


especially during these times, is very important. Men all over 
the country are sending their samples of clay for analysis and 
test. 

Mr. FOSTER. They are sending them to the wrong place. 

Mr. GOOD. It is coming here. 

Mr. FOSTER. They have no business to take it. It is their 
business to refer it to the Bureau of Mines, where it belongs. 

Mr. GOOD. I think the statement made by the gentleman 
will be news to most of the Members of this House—that the 
Bureau of Mines is doing this kind of work. Not a member of 
the committee reporting this bill, I think, knew of that fact. 
Dr. Stratton told the committee that the work done by the 
Bureau of Standards with regard to clay products, the work 
done on clay products, in their standardization, and so forth, 
and in preparing industries to take up the work after this war 
is over, to take it up even now, is worth more than the expense 
of the entire bureau combined. If that is the case I hope the 
gentleman will not oppose this provision. I do not believe in 
duplication of work, but if it is that important the small amount 
that we are appropriating here will not do very much damage, 
and it might do a lot of good. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly. , 

Mr. SISSON. I am sure that there is not a Member of Con- 
gress who is more thoroughly in sympathy with the gentleman 
from Illinois in not wanting duplication of work than I, but I 
think the gentleman will find that the Bureau of Mines has abso- 
lutely no objection on earth to this particular class of investiga- 
tion being made here. This is a peculiar commercial test that 
is made for gentlemen who want to send different clays to the 
department for the purpose of testing them; for example, for the 
purpose of making crucibles. At the beginning of the war we 
were not able to get crucibles at all, but by the testing out, 
through Dr. Stratton's department, of the clays of the country 
they have developed a crucible which is now serving the purpose 
of the War Department in the production of various acids and 
in the manufacture, for example, of glass with which to make 
lenses, which has already been referred to. The experiments 
have been absolutely satisfactory, and we are now having num- 
bers of glass factories throughout the country adopting the 
formula and using the particular mixture of sands, and so forth, 
and making glass for lenses for the Army and the Navy. The 
absolute and universal use of glass in every home, from the 
cottage to the palace, on every man’s table, means, in its com- 
mercial development, untold revenues to the people of the United 
States. In the development of this work the Bureau of Stand- 
ards has had especially in mind the discovery of a clay that can 
be used commercially. The Bureau of Mines would investigate 
its yalue in the mine and in the crude state. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman is mistaken about that. That 
Is a part of it, but that is not all. 

Mr. SISSON. Then there is this other controversy—and 
into that I do not care to go—of whether the clay itself should 
be investigated, or the clay beds and mines. I say, without 
hesitation, I do not care which department does it. I am more 
than willing that the department that the gentleman has said 
ought to have it should do the work. I am only anxious that 
such an arrangement may be made that we may be sure to have 
the work done. I would just as soon one department would 
do it as the other. This department, however, is doing the 
work now and has facilities for doing it, and I would hate to 
see the work at this particular time stopped. I have no sort 
of desire that it should be done in this particular department, 
nor do I believe that this committee has any favored place for 
the work to be done. We are carrying the appropriation on 
account of its vast importance, especially at this time, to the 
entire country, for the purpose of continuing the work which 
has meant so much to so many departments of the Govern- 
ment and to the country generally. 

Mr. FOSTER. I know this, that the Bureau of Standards 
has gone into this work, and I have no doubt they are doing 
some good work. I am not criticizing them for the work that 
they are doing. 

Mr. SISSON. There is not an item in the bill connected 
with the Bureau of Standards in which I am as much inter- 
ested—without being financially interested in any clay on earth 
as I am in this wonderful development.. 

Mr. FOSTER. I remember my conversation a year ago with 
the gentleman on this item. 

Mr. SISSON: In other words, I believe that by the proper 
development of our clay we will discover an activity in which 
our people can be engaged throughout the whole country, which 
will be very profitable, as nothing can mean so much to us as to 
discover a proper treatment of clay to be used in the manufac- 


country, from the cottage of the poor to the mansion of the 
rich. It isa work in which numbers of departments of the 
Government might engage; and if we could discover, as they 
have in the past in Germany and in China, that leads the 
world in clay products of a certain character, a clay that we 
could so utilize, it would mean vast millions to the people 
throughout the United States. This amount is so small that 
I feel this work ought not to be impeded because of any differ- 
ence as to where it should be done, and I am sure the gentle- 
man is in entire sympathy with the work. It is only a question 
of where it should be done. 

Mr. FOSTER. Well, I think it ought to be done where the 
Government has provided it should be done, and while I am a 
friend of the Bureau of Standards I do not think the Bureau of 
Standards has any business to engage in this kind of work, but 
it ought to go where Congress has provided it should go, and we 
ought not to appropriate this money at this time. 

Mr. SISSON. What I am afraid of is that if we impede the 
W of the work being done there some injury might be 

one. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, in view of the statements made 
by the members of the Committee on Appropriations who huve 
investigated this subject more thoroughly than I have and of the 
statements they have made that this especially refers to war 
work, I shall not make objection this year, but I want to give 
notice that if I live another year and this work goes on, then this 
shall go out of the bill if I can get it out. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why does not the gentleman do it now? 

Mr. FOSTER. They have made the statement that there is 
certain work they were doing along the line of war work. 

Mr, MADDEN. Everything is war work. 

Mr. CANNON. Will my friend yield to me? 

Mr. FOSTER. I will be very glad to do so. 

Mr. CANNON. The Bureau of Mines is of comparatively re- 
cent origin. The greatest man to hunt work is dead 

Mr. FOSTER, Dr. Holmes—a great and useful man in his 
line. 

Mr. CANNON. Dr. Holmes; and he just went out from there 
over the world very much in experimentation. I recollect in the 
report of the Secretary of the Interior when you come to this 
stuff that they get out in Colorado—— 5 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman means camouflage? 

Mr. CANNON. No; I do not mean camouflage. 

Mr. FOSTER. Radium? 

Mr. CANNON. Radium. Bless my soul, in the Bureau of 
Mines the production of radium is an item, yet I take notice that 
when you come to find out its value and the purity of radium 
it is done at the Bureau of Standards, and all radium that 
changes hands passes through the Bureau of Standards, I do not 
know that the Bureau of Standards has developed radium out 
in Colorado, but the Bureau of Standards existed before the 
Bureau of Mines thought of haying an existence. 

Mr. MADDEN, And it has a good man at the head of the 
Bureau of Standards, 

Mr. CANNON. I am glad the gentleman withdraws the 
objection. 

Mr. FOSTER. Let me say to my colleague that it is true that 
the Bureau of Standards should. be the bureau that should 
standardize radium. That is their work, and very properly 
their work, and when the Bureau of Mines have some radium, 
they send it to the place where they could properly do that work, 
the Bureau of Standards being that kind of a bureau, instead of 
trying to do it themselves. 

Mr. CANNON. It is known all over the country that it is 
doing this work, Now, how many people in the United States 
know that the State University at Columbus, Ohio, is the proper 
place to apply to? 

Mr. FOSTER. My colleague just a minute ago mentioned 
the fact that one of the former heads of the Bureau of Mines 
was very active in his work. Now, I hope he is not complaining 
because this one is not. 

Mr. CANNON. He has got it scattered all over this country; 
it is of the most marvelous growth. 

Mr. FOSTER. Well, it is doing a most marvelous work, I 
will say to my colleague. 

Mr. CANNON. Ido not know. I think if there is any poach- 
ing, it is by the Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. FOSTER. No; I think not; I think my colleague is mis- 
taken. The Bureau of Standards, I would not say a word 
against the work they are doing because it is wonderful work, 
and the man at the head of it is a wonderful man, 

Mr. MADDEN, Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. FOSTER, Yes, 
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Mr. MADDEN. I am very glad my colleague takes the posi- 
tion he does in respect to the value of the Bureau of Mines, be- 
cause he is the father of the bill, and he does not want to desert 
his child. 

Mr. FOSTER. But T was speaking then, when-my colleague 
interrupted, of the Bureau of Standards. Due to the state- 
ments made by gentlemen on the Committee on Appropriations, 
I shall not this year make the point of order against this appro- 
priation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To determine ex 9 important physical constants of ma- 
terials essential to the industries cr in laboratory investigations, as au- 
thorized by law, such as the determination of the value of gravity, 
thermal conductivities of materials, mechanical equivalent of heat, 
metallurgical constants such as specific and latent heats of metais and 
alloys, the electrochemical equivalent of metals, the velocity of light; 
Including data important in the efficient planning of industrial processes, 
and in the effective utilization of the 5 of materials, including 
personal services in the District of Columbia and in the field, $5,000. 

Mr. MOORS of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. This paragraph contemplates an im- 
provement in industrial service and to that I would like to ad- 
dress myself for a moment or two. A bill is now pending before 
the House which has to do with this matter of industrial 
processes. It is known as the daylight-saving bill. It has 
passed the Senate and has been brought up here on several oc- 
casions, with the request for its consideration by unanimous 
consent, but that has not been agreed to. I wish the Bureau 
of Standards had been consulted with regard to this matter, 
so that the House might have had a report therefrom upon the 
availability of daylight saving as applied to war industries, but 
since the question has not come up in that form I desire to say 
that the matter of daylight saving is not new. The idea evi- 
dently germinated in the mind of no less statesman and philoso- 
pher than Benjamin Franklin. The American Philosophical 
Society has prepared a memorandum on that subject which 
is intensely interesting at this time, and which I hope will be 
considered in connection with the daylight-saving bill when it 
comes up for consideration. For the present I put in the Recorp 
this much of the proceedings of the society: 
ean’ Arthur H. Lea, in moving the adoption of the above resolution, 


“In his autobiography Benjamin Franklin wrote: ‘In walking 
through the Strand and Fleet Street one morning at 7 o'clock I observed 
there was not one shop open, though it had been daylight and the 
sun up about three hours, the inhabitants of London chusing volun- 
tarily to live by candlelight and sleep by sunlight, and yet often com- 

lain, a littie absurdly, of the duty on candles and the high price of 
ow. 


For more than 150 years this question has attracted the notice 
of philosophers, at least such of them as believed in beginning 
work earlier in the morning in order that eye strain at night 
might be relieved, or that man might be fresher for the duties 
of the day, or that there might be more time for real business 
or recreation and less time for waste, 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. Is there anything in the law now that pro- 
hibits a man from starting work at 6 o'clock in the morning 
or at 5 o'clock? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Nothing whatever. The 
farmer does that. He does that because of climatic and agri- 
cultural conditions, and very properly so. 

Mr. NORTON. Do you think legislation, then, would give 
him any more rights than he has now, as to going. to work? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It might be well for indus- 
trial reasons to standardize the time of the country, which is 
now conflicting. 

I want to read further from the memorandum of this interest- 
ing old American society. Here are some startling conclusions: 


The advantages of daylight saving are manifold and great. Day- 
light is free, artincial light costly. According to the United States 
census, Issued in 1915, there were elghty-three and one-half million 
incandescent lamps of 50-watt equivalent in the United States in 1912. 
The growth in the five-year period since 1907 had been at the rate of 


84 per cent. Allowing for only a growth of 50 per cent in the five- 
year period from 1912 to 1917 there are conservatively 130.000.000 
such lamps in the United States to-day. To illuminate this number of 


lamps one hour requires 6,126 tons of ceal, according to the best sta- 
tion practice in large units. To illuminate them for cne hour per day 
from the end of April to the end of September requires 937, tons 
of coal. This, then, would be the economy in coal aione by the daylisrt- 
saving plan. To this should be added the cost of transporting and 
delivering this million tons of coal, carting away ashes, cte, It has 
been impossible to ascertain hew many of these lamps are illuminated 
with hydroclectric current, but it would be conseryative to offset them 
against the off and gas lamps in the country. and to conclude that tne 
net economy in coal, oil, and 86 to be effected by daylight saying 
would be equivalent to about 1,000,000 tons of coal a year, 


Considering cur recent coal shortage, it seems to me this im- 
portant statement ought to have the early consideration of the 
House. I trust there may be no further delay. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman lias expired. 


Mr. BORLAND. 
pro forma amendment. 
Mr. Chairman, this statement of the gentleman from 
vania [Mr, Moore] is, I think, very interesting, and it shows the 
reason why the business organizations of this country are now 


Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
Pennsyl- 


almost a unit in favor of the daylight-saving bill. They have 
been asking this Congress to pass such a bill now for nearly a 
year, and a great many Members of Congress have been making 
strenuous efforts in that direction. I hope that we can have 
an early consideration of that bill, because not only are the 
business men in favor of it—— 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. The gentleman 
is not talking to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, What is the gentleman's point of order? 

Mr. KING. He is not talking to the amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is talking to 
the amendment, because the paragraph relates to industrial 
processes that might be improved. 

Mr. KING. I ask for a ruling on the point of order. 

Mr. BORLAND. I call the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that when the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] was 
speaking, on his own side of the House, he did not raise the 
point of order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
submit that the gentleman is in order. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, of course the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Kine] has the right to object if he wishes to do 
50 as long as the people of his district wish to keep him on the 

oor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moved 
to strike out the last word, and the gentleman from Missouri 
is speaking in opposition to striking it out. 

Mr, KING. I simply desire to put in the Recorp that I 
resent the last words stated by the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman not yield to me? Does 
he not object to the consideration of the daylight-saving bill? 

Mr. KING. Yes; I do; and I will object again. It does not 
asad you in making personal remarks on the floor of the 

ouse, 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To provide by cooperation of the Bureau of Standards, the War 
Department, the Navy Department, and the Council ef National De- 
fense, for the standardization and testing of the standard gauges, 
Screw threads, and standards required in manufacturing throughout the 
United States, and to calibrate and test such standard gauges, screw 
threads, and standards, including necessary equipment, rental in Wash- 
ington, and elsewhere, erection of temporary structures, office expenses, 
books of reference and periodicals, personal services in the District of 
Columbia, and in the field, and all other necessary items not included 
in the foregoing, $150,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the paragraph. I would like to ask the gentleman having this 
hill in charge if the committee gave any consideration to the 
matter of including in the bureaus or departments which co- 
operate with the Bureau of Standards, the Shipping Board, 
which is engaged in a vast building program and which, accord- 
ing to press reports, is going to standardize ships which are 
huilt? And I would like to ask him whether he would object 
to an amendment including the Shipping Board in the depart- 
ments which may cooperate with the bureau in standurdization 
and testing of gauges, tool threads, and matters required in the 
manufacturing trade of the United States? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This relates more particularly to 
the manufacture of munitions. 

I will state to the gentleman that the Bureau of Standards 
is now in a position to render such service to the Shipping 
Board and do just what the gentleman would like to have it do; 
but I do not think it ought to be included in this paragraph 
which, as I have stated, provides for the standardization of 
gauges in the manufacture of munitions. This is purely a war 
matter, as the gentleman will notice, and for a war purpose, 
The Bureau of Standards would have nothing to do with the 
standardization of ships, although it might test material of 
which the ships are made. 

Mr. WALSH. The Shipping Board are engaged in a war 
activity, are they not? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is true; but as I just stated 
to the gentleman, there is nothing to prevent the Shipping 
Board from now asking the Bureau of Standards to make any 
test they may desire of material used by it. 

Mr. WALSH. Is there anything to prevent the War Depart- 
ment from doing that? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; there is nothing; but this 
provides a special fund to enable the Bureau of Standards to 
perform this particular work. 
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Mr. WALSH. The gentleman has answered my question, but 
it seems to me this is a very important work that frequently has 
to be undertaken in connection with the departments having 
jurisdiction over certain war activities, and I thought it might 
be well to permit the Shipping Board to have the privilege to 
cooperate if they desire to get the benefit. z 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They have that now, I will say 
to the gentleman, but this fund is particularly provided for the 
purposes I have indicated in cooperation with the War and 
Navy Departments. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, in view of the statements of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, and in view of the importance of the work 
that the Bureau of Standards is doing, and because of the fact 
that there is here indicated a desire and disposition to cooperate 
on the part of these important branches of the Government, and 
also, further, because of the fact that the Council of National 
Defense have at last found a bureau outside the War and Navy 
Departments with which they seem content to be permitted to 
cooperate, I will withdraw the reservation of the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

Contingent expenses, Department of Commerce: For contingent and 
miscellaneous expenses of the offices and bureaus of the department, 
for which appropriations for contingent and miscellaneous expenses are 
not specifically made, including purchase of professional and scientific 


books, law books, books of reference, odicals, blank books, pamphicts, 
maps, newspapers (not exceedin: 500) ; stationery; furniture and 
repairs to same; matting, oilcloth, file cases, towels, jas 
brooms, soap, sponges ; fuel, lighting and heating; not exceeding y 
for the purchase of a 8 passenger- carrying vehicle for 
official use of the Secretary of Commerce; purchase and exchange of 
motor trucks and bicycles; maintenance, repair, and operation of one 
motor-propelled n vehicle and of motor trucks and 
bicycles, to be used only for cial ; freight and express 
H countries; telegraph and telephone service; 
pair and han ＋ e to — by —.— 
re exchange; rs occup! y offices o 
the of Commerce ; first-aid outfits for use in the buildings 
0 ied by — — of this department; storage of documents be- 


lon to the reau of — 2 — oe not to exceed $1,500; street 
car tickets, not exceeding $300; and other miscellaneous items and 
not included in the foregoin 000, and in 


necessary expenses $70, 

addition thereto sums 1 to $50,750 es deducted from 
other a priations made for the fiscal year 1919 and added to the 
appropriation “Contingent expenses, Department of Commerce,” in 
order to facilitate the purchase through the central purchasing office 
as provided in the act of June 17, 1910 (Stats. L., v. 36, p. 531), 
of certain supplies for bureaus and offices for which contingent and 
miscellaneous appropriations ore specifically made as follows: Bureau 
of Foreign and. Borate Commerce—promoting commerce $6,000, pro- 


moting commerce (South and Central- America) $3,000, commercial 


attachés $6,000, promoting commerce in the Far East $2,000; gen- 
eral expenses, Lighthouse ce, $10,000; contingent expenses, Steam- 
boat-Inspection ice, $5,000; contingent expenses, service, 

: instruments for $500; instruments for count- 
ing passen: ; enforcement of wireless communication laws, 


gers, $250 
,000; Bureau of Standards—equi ment $1,500, general 
2,000; general expenses, Coast re Cesgekie * $4,500; mis. 

cellaneous ex Bureau of Fisheries, $8,500; and the said total 
sum of $120,750 shall be and constitute the ep cee for con- 
tingent es, Department of Commerce, to expended through 
the cen a office (Division of Supplies), ent of 
Commerce, and shall also be available for objects and purposes of the 
several appropriations. mentioned under the title“ Contingent expenses, 
Department of Commerce,” in this act. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr: Chairman, will the gentleman in charge of 
the measure explain the purpose of deducting from appropria- 
tions made for 1919 the sum of $50,750 and adding it to the 
appropriation for contingent expenses of the Department of 
Commerce, and how that is going to facilitate the purchase of 
supplies for the bureaus?’ 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is simply in the interest of 
good administration, I will say to the gentleman. It is to pre- 
vent the heads of a number of bureaus making all these different 
purchases of stationery and. other contingent supplies independ- 
ently. The funds are transferred from the funds appropriated 
for these bureaus and placed here under one head, so that these 
supplies may be purchased by one central head. 

Mr. WALSH. Ts that the General Supply Committee? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They are purchased by the depart- 
ment, but from the schedules furnished by the General Supply 
Conunittee. 

Mr. WALSH. But these are only bureaus in the Department 
of Commerce? This applies only to the bureaus in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for tlie purpose of asking a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr, ROBBINS. I want to get the attention of the chairman 
if I can. If the chairman will turn to line 22, on page 142, he 
will see there an item of $5,000 for Steamboat-Inspection Serv- 
ice, We made an appropriation of $33,000, on page 131, for 11 
inspectors. Why is it that we can not have these inspectors all 


under one head and placed in one department, without having 
them sandwiched in between different appropriations, where 
it is difficult to tell what they are? - 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman that 
the item to which he refers is simply transferred from the con- 
tingent fund of the service for the purpose of enabling the sta- 
tionary and other contingent expenses of that particular service 
to be purchased through one general head of the department. 
It is not an extra appropriation, I will say to the gentleman, 
but simply a transfer of that amount from the other fund in 
order that these necessary supplies may be purchased through 
one central head. It is in the interest of good administration 
and economy. - 

Mr. ROBBINS. Is that $5,000 covered by the $33,000 appro- 
priated on page 131? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Oh, no. This is a transfer from the 
item on page 132, where $130,000 is appropriated for contingent 


expenses. 
. It is included in the $130,000 on page 132, 

e 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessce. Yes. ; 

Mr. ROBBINS. Very well. With that explanation, I have no 
objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For periodicals and ne 
data — court decisions athe Bureaw or r ene 730 pm 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I move to add a new para- 
graph at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves an 
amendment, which he sends to the desk, and which the Clerk 
will report. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. What is it? 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LONDON: Page 146, line 7, insert as a 
new, 9 aam h the following: 

o investigate the subject of insurance against unemployment, in- 
validity, and old age, and the use of public works as a means of re- 
Gucing unemployment.” 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 
of order on the amendment. : 

The . A point of order is reserved. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, the subject of unemploy- 
ment 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, before the gen- 
tleman begins, will he state whether this amendment emboiies 
the idea he conveyed to the House in a bill some time ago? 

Mr. LONDON. Well, this is a modification of it. After the 
social insurance resolution had been disposed of by the House 
I introduced another resolution, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. The Committee on Labor asked the Secre- 
tary of Labor to report on the advisability of adopting the 
resolution. The Secretary of Labor, in a communication to the 
committee, recommends its adoption in a modified form. I ex- 
pect to submit the recommendation of the Secretary of Labor 
during the course of my argument. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In short, it is the old-age 
proposition ? 

Mr. LONDON. No; it is a modified form of it. It brings up 
again the question of studying the problems of insurance against 
unemployment, and provides for an investigation of this sub- 
ject, except that instead of asking for the appointment of a 
commission the Secretary of Labor is now called upon to make 
the investigation and submit his findings to Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to proceed for 10 minutes, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, will the 
gentleman. conclude in 10 minutes? 

Mr. LONDON. I think so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We are going to present some very im- 
portant legislation here at the conclusion of the reading of this 
bill, and we wish to have it concluded as soon as possible. 

Mr. LONDON. I know. I have been faithful in my attend- 
ance on the floor of the House, and I ask for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Saunvers of Virginia). The gentle- 
man from New York asks unanimous consent to proceed for 10 
minutes. ls there objection? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 
New York is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairnian, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state his pazlinmentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. PLATT. Can a gentleman sitting in his seat object with- 
out standing up and have his objection recognized? 


The gentleman from 


1918. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
KINCHELOE] was coming down the aisle, walking in the direc- 
tion of the desk, when he made his objection, and the Chair 
acted accordingly. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of Labor recom- 
mends that an appropriation be made to enable him to investi- 
gate the subject of insurance against unemployment, invalidity 
and old age. and the use of public works as a means of reduc- 
ing unemployment. In the resolution which I introduced I 
asked for an appropriation of $50,000. The Secretary of Labor 
says in regard to the appropriation— y 

Even if the investigation is confined to insurance against unemploy- 
ment, invalidity and old age, and the use of public works as a means 
of reducing unemployment, I think such a stu can not be adequately 
carried out on an appropriation of only $50,000. 

The Secretary emphasizes the importance of making the study 
now. It is evident to every sound-thinking man that there will 
be a dislocation of industry with the demobilization of the men 
and women employed now in war industries with the demobili- 
zation of the men in the camps. The time to prepare for that 
contingency is now. The time to make the investigation is 
now and not when unemployment is upon us. We can not leave 
the solution of the question to the old method of the soup 
kitchen and of charitable institutions. It is a big national 
problem. It lies fairly within the functions of the Secretary 
of Labor. It is what his department has been created for. In 
the organic law creating the Department of Labor we find the 
following: 

The purpose of the Department of Labor shall be to foster, promote, 
and develop the welfare of the wage earners of the United States, to 
improve their working conditions, and to advance their opportunities 
for profitable employment. 

I have not the time to attempt to analyze the entire subject. 
I attempted it on previous occasions. The last time when the 
resolution came up two objections were put forward. One was 
that in this abnormal war time we can not study the subject 
with any degree of success. The previous resolution provided 
for a commission, and the other objection was that commissions 
were useless, that they were calculated merely to delay things, 
and that Members of Congress themselves should take up these 
subjects for study. Now, in the resolution before the House, 
which I will incorporate in my remarks, the Secretary of 
Labor is asked to assemble all the data, all the available facts 
relating to the subject. That is in line with his duty. On 
previous occasions studies of parts of the subject were made 
by the Department of Labor, and as you go through the litera- 
ture of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and of the Department of 
Labor you will find partial studies of branches of the subject. 
This amendment would enable the Department of Labor to 
assemble all the facts in relation to the subject. 

I may as well take up now the question of the point of order. 

I contend that the Department of Labor was created spe- 
cifically for the purpose of taking up this very subject. If the 
Secretary of Labor is not to study unemployment, if he is not 
to prepare against unemployment, if he is not to provide against 
the contingency of unemployment, if he is to shut his eyes to 
the fact that with the demobilization of the Army and with 
the upsetting of industry after the termination of the war— 
there is bound to be a dislocation of industry, a maladjustment, 
a looking for jobs, a vain looking for jobs unless some wise 
Measures are adopted now—then he will have failed of his 
function. It is the supreme duty of the Congress to supply the 
Department of Labor with funds to make, the necessary in- 
vestigation. That will probably be the most important work 
in which the department has ever been engaged. 

Mr. Chairman, I contend that the point of order does not 
lie. In the few minutes I have I can not undertake again to 
analyze this subject in all its fullness. 

I submit the resolution, House joint resolution 226, which I 
introduced on January 23, 1918, and a copy of the letter of the 
Secretary of Labor in relation thereto. The Secretary of Labor 
would confine himself to an investigation of the subject, so as to 
enable Congress to determine for itself the advisability of adopt- 
ing a system of national insurance against unemployment, in- 
validity, and old age: 

House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 226) authorizing and directing the 


Secretary of Labor to make an investigation and report regarding 

insurance against unemployment, invalidity, and old age. 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of Labor be, and he hereby ia, 
authorized and directed to investigate and report to Congress on or 
before the first Monday of December, 1918, upon the following: The 
advisability of adopting a system of national insurance against unem- 
ployment, invalidity, and oid age, and also upon the advisability of 
establishing a comprehensive system of public works conjointly with 
unnpa dee Insurance or as a separate measure, to minimize unem- 

oyment. 
= Sec. 2. That for the bee eee of enabling the Secretary of Labor to 
make the 3 investigations and reports the sum of $50,000 is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money in the Treasury 
of the United States not otherwise appropriated, 


DEPARTMENT OF Lanor, 
a OFFICE oF THE SECRETARY, 
March 5, 1913, 
Hon. JAMES P. MAHER, 
Chairman Committec on Labor, House of Represcautatirces, 
. Washington, D. C. 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN : I am in receipt of your Jetter of January 29, 
inclosing copy of House joint resoluticn 226, directing the Secretary of 

bor to make an investigation and report regarding insurance against 
rag seg boom invalidity, and old age. 

It ighly desirable that we learn as much as possible about the 
workings of the nationa! unemployment insurance act pa in Great 
Britain in 1911. It is also of the highest importance that we find out 
much more than we now know about the extent, causes, and conse- 
quences of unemployment in this country. After the war is over unem- 
8 is bound to increase alarmingly unless we make intelligent 
and adequate provision for the reabsorption into the normal peace- 
time industries of men in military service and in war industries. In- 
validity and old-age insurance are also matters about which we need 
much more exact information. With the available information on these 


9 of sacpusg a system of national insurance against unem- 
Dopa , invalid 

therefore suggest 
885 


W. B. WILSON, Secretary. 


‘ae Committee on Labor has since asked that the estimate be 
made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman zicld? 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, the limit of time does not apply 
to the discussion of a point of order. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I believe the gentleman 
stated that the Secretary of Labor said that $50,000 would not 
be a large enough amount to enable him to make the investiga- 
vom Does he indicate the amount of money that will be neces- 
sary 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired on the merits of the proposition. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman from Michigan get my 
time extended? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. We are talking on the point 
of order now, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, the Chair will hear any gentle- 
man on the point of order. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
New York answer my question? 

Mr. LONDON, That is not a question directed to the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman’s inquiry relate in any 
way to the point of order? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. No; it does not. 

The CHAIRMAN, Very well, then. Of course, it can not be 
utilized to extend the gentleman’s time. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Is the gentleman able to 
answer my question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not answer a question 
that does not relate to the point of order. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I did not ask him to answer 
it. I just asked him if he could answer it. 48 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, as I said previously, the 
organic law creating the Department of Labor provides in clear 
and unmistakable words the functions of this department, I 
will read the language: J 

The purpose of the Department of Labor shall be to foster, promote, 
and develop the welfare of the wage rners of the United States, te 


improve their working conditions, and to advance their opportunities 
for profitable employment, 


I contend that the study of the subject of unemployment 
comes within the provision of the law just cited and is directly 
within the object for which the department was created. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee wish 
to be heard upon it? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Nothing, except to say that it is 
legislation upon an appropriation bill, and that even if it was 
in order on an appropriation bill, this is not the proper bill 
to carry it; in other words, it should be carried in the sundry 
civil bill. It provides for insurance not only for unemployed but 
for old age. Clearly, without admitting for a moment the logic 
of the gentleman’s position with reference to the unemployed, 
there is no authority in law for an amendment that would 
take care of insurance in old age. 


Can the gentleman from 
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The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair does not think the amendment 
Is in order. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I will often the following 
amendment. which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Loxpox: Page 146, line To, insert as a new 


agr Be the following 
“To Investigate the subject of insurance against unemployment, the 


sum of $50,000." 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, How does the gentleman from New York 
claim that this is in order in respeet to legislation on an appro- 
priation bill? 

Mr. LONDON, Mr. Chairman, is this new legislation? We 
are appropriating for the needs of the various departments. We 
give them the money necessary to carry out their ‘functions; 
and one function of the Department of Labor is the study of 
unemployment, a function so important that it was made a part 
of the organic law. It is essential that we provide agaist the 
contingency, not when we are in distress, not when we are in 
the midst of .. crisis, but before the evil of unemployment is upon 
us. It is one of the most vital duties of the Department of 
Labor. To make appropriations: for chairs. elerks. and furniture, 
typewriters, and automobiles without making provision for the 
study and investigation of the most important object for which 
that department wus created is to assassinate all the laws of 
logic and repudiate all the laws of renson. The most important 
function of the Department of Labor is to advance opportunities 
for profitable employment, to investigate and assemble all the 
facts relating to unemployment. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that 
the nmentiment is in order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not been cited to any 
fundamental law clearly authorizing or justifying this amend- 
ment. There is no limit to the investigations for which uppro- 
priations might be madle if this amendment is in order. There 
are many investigations Which conceivably the Department of 
Labor might conduct, with a view to improving the working 

conditions of labor and advancing the opportunities for profit- 
able employment but it does not ‘follow:therefrom that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations is empowered to direct -specific inves- 
tigations to that end. ‘The amendment as I understand it, isito 
investigate the subject of insurance against unemployment. 

Mr. LONDON. And to increase opportunity for employment. 
To study unemployment is not to keep out of employment. I 
hope the Chairman does not think that that is what is-sought by 
my amendment. To study the causes of unemployment is the 
converse of advancing the opportunities for profitable employ- 
ment. The department is to foster employment ‘by -eliminating 
the causes of unemployment, and you can not eliminate unem- 
ployment without studying ‘it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair is not satisfied that this amend- 
ment is out of order and is disposed to submit it to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But if the (Chair will permit. I suggest if 
the organic law creating the Bureau of Labor would -make it 
within the function of that bureau to carry.on such investiga- 
tion, the legislative bill is not :the -medinm -to carry such a 
provision. The legislative bill is to provide for the salaries 
of the legislative, executive, and judicial departments, and has 
never been properly made the medium for carrying -provisions 
looking to investigation, Such provisions are earried in con- 
nection with the appropriations in the sundry civil bill. I sub- 
mit that this is not germane to anything in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. What does the gentleman from New York 
say to that proposition? 

Mr: LONDON. This bill, Mr. Chairman, contains a number 
of items that are not for Salaries. It provides the necessary 
expenses for running the departments, “My ‘argument is that 
the subject of unemployment is one of the most vital things, 
one of the most vital functions, of the Department of Labor. 
Congress should not fail to provide for carrying out the objects 
for which that department has been created. 

The CHAIRMAN. Upon reflection the Chair is disposed to 
‘think that the organic act: might be fairly construed by the Bu- 
reau of Labor to empower it to investigate the subjeet proposed 
in the amendment, if a lump-sum appropriation was made. 
But this would ibe <a conclusion that the bureau would draw 
from the.general terms used in the act. This amendment ap- 
propriating the sum indicated and -directing that it shall be 
used for the investigation mentioned is an interpretation of 
the organic act, An amendment constrning or interpreting an 
act is legislation, Legislation on an appropriation bill is for- 
bidden. The point of order is sustained. 
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The Clerk rend as follows: ‘ 
Child Labor Division: Jo enable the Secretary of Labor to carry 


into effect the provisions of the act ot September 1, 1916. entitled An 


act to prevent interstate commerce in the products of child labor, and 
for other purposes,” in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, includ- 
ing traveling expenses, = diem in leu of subsistence at not exceeding 
$4, telegraph and telephone -service, saprene and freight charges, con- 
Arlee of Columbia amd elsewhere, $125,000; Provided, ‘That us NERT 
shall be paid ‘hereunder at à rate exceeding "$3,000 per 3 y 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. ‘Will the gentleman state how the maximum salaries are 
fixed in these bureaus or divisions in the Department of Labor? 
‘Here is a provision in the Children’s Bureau thut not exceeding 
so many persons shall be employed at a rate not exceeding 
$2,000, and in the Child Labor Division it is provided that no 
salary shall be paid at a rate exceeding $3,000 per annum. It 
would seem to me that iu the administration of the important 
law regulating interstate commerce in the products of child 
labor ‘the salary permitted to any person employed to carry 
3 provisions of the act is not very large, if limited to 


Mr. BVYRNS of Tennessee. I Will say to the gentleman that 
83.000 i. the salary now Laid to the chief of this division. This. 
as the gentleman understands, is a division of the Children's 
Bureau. and the salary was fixed by those in authority for the 
chief of thut division, the lady who has been in charge of it ever 
since it has been established. 

Mr. WALSH. That is Miss Lathrop? 

Mr. BXRNS of Tennessee. No; Miss Lathrop is the chief of 
the bureau. and she gets 55,000. Miss Abbott is the chief of 
the division. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit. 
the salary of $3,000 referred to by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WatsH] was not fixed by those who are in charge 
of the Labor Department or the Children’s Bureau. It is a 
limitation placed in the appropriation bill by the Committee on 
Appropriations in the last Congress, in the face of the protests 
of those in charge of the Children's Bureau, and I think I am 
safe in saying that those who have charge of the work of en- 


‘forcing the child-labor law think that the salary is inadequate; 


thut Miss Abbott, in-aecepting the position as chief of that par- 
ticular division, did so at a-sacrifice. I think myself that the 
provision should be eliminated, and that in these days of the 
high cost of living it should be possible to pay more than that 
sum tothe person who has charge of the enforcement. of child- 
labor laws all over the United States. 

Mr. BYRNS of ‘Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, it is true that the 
provisions of the bill which ‘first carried this appropriation 
did place a limitation of $3,000 on the salary, and 83,000 is now 
the sum which ‘is-paid to the chief of this division. In addi- 
tion to that, there is an assistant chief at 52.700, a law officer 


at $2,500, an inspector in charge of State cooperation at $2,220, 


n supervising inspector at $2,000, 4 supervising ‘inspectors at 


82.000. n supervisor of certificate issuing at $1,800, 30 inspectors 
iat 51.500, and 20 at 51700, and other employees who draw 
smaller salaries. 


Mr. WALSH. But all these employees could ‘be wiped out 
over night; they are not carried in any bill specifically pro- 
vided for in any legislation. and they could be eliminated 
by the chief of the bureau if it was thought desirable. My 
point is that to limit the salary that can be paid to any per- 
son under whom comes the administration of this most impor- 
itant legislation touching the prevention of interstate commerce 
in the products of child labor, to 83.000, is not conducive to 
getting the most efficient administration, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman that 
I do not know of chiefs of division in.many of the departments 
of the Government who are getting exceeding $3,000. The 
gentleman must not confuse this position with the chief of the 
bureau, whose salary is fixed by statute and who gets a much 


larger sum. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Am I right in believing that 
under this paragraph, as far as the $125,000, the lump sum, will 
go, each one employed, regardless of the work performed, might 
be paid $8,000? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is true, 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Should there not be a fur- 
ther limitation upon that? Should not assistants be named? 
It is done in every other item. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There is a very striking difference 
between the attitude of the gentleman from Michigan and that 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts. The committee is being 
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criticized on one hand for having a limitation and the gentleman 
from Michigan is insisting on a more stringent limitation. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I was impressed with what 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Kearine] said, that the chief 
of this division is a person of such ability and capacity as to 
merit a larger salary, and I should hope to see a larger salary 
for the head of the division; but to have the law left in such a 
way that anyone in the employ there might receive as much as 
the chief of the division I think is wrong. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Confirming what I said a moment 
ago with reference to these salaries, I want to call the attention 
of the committee to the fact that the estimates submitted asked 
for a salary of 83.000 for the chief of this division. There is no 
request from the Director of the Children’s Bureau for any 
larger sum. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. But does the committee 
never exercise its own judgment in these matters? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Certainly it does; and the com- 
mittee. I am frank to say to the gentleman, feel that the salary 
of $3,000 for the chief of a division within a bureau is u good 
salary, us compared with what is paid to chiefs of divisions in 
practically all of the other departments of the Government. 
This is not an independent bureuv; it is a division within a 
bureau. When the chief of that bureau, Miss Lathrop. a most 
excellent and most intelligent Indy. comes before the committee 
with her estimates and says that $3,000 is all that she asas for 
the chief of that division, the committee does not feel tike in- 

_ creasing the salary upon its own motion. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, when the bill 
prepared by the committee of which I am a member comes before 
the House usually there is present a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations who is paying particular attention to it to see 
that appropriations are not teo high, and that the lump sums 
are few and fur between, requiring the committee te specify as 
nearly as possible the number of clerks and employees of one 


kind and another and the particular salary attached to each f- 


ition. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Well, I will say to the gentle- 
man—— 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Here is a bill reported by 
a subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations itself filled 
with lump-sum appropriations and leaving the widest latitude 
1 e matter of paying salaries, and it seems to me that is not 

ght. ` 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I want to say to the gentleman 
from Michigan that we brought in a limitation the other day 
upon an approprintion made for the Bureau of Efficiency so as 
to provide that under no circumstances should they pay to the 
chief of the bureau exceeding $5,000 or exceeding $4.000 to any 
other employee, and yet after we brought that limitation in here 
on the floor of the House the committee was severely criticized, 
and a point of order was made against the limitation. and the 
limitation was stricken from the bill, so that any amount of 
salary may be paid to the Chief of the Bureau of Efficiency or to 
any employee. The Committee on Appropriations, I will say to 
the gentleman, and I appeal to the Recorp to confirm whut I 
say, has always been extremely careful to place limitations 
upon lump sums; and I want to call the attention of the gen- 
tleman, my distinguished friend from Michigan, to the fact that 
the Agricultural approprintion bill. of which committee he is a 
very able and distinguished member, is filled with lump-sum 
appropriations, and I will not say half the salaries are paid out 
of lump-sum appropriations, but we all know—I am not criticiz- 
ing the committee for that—that the appropriation bill brought 
in by the gentleman's committee contains numerous lump-sum 
appropriations. frequently without limitation. Now, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations proposed this as a lump sum, the head 
of this division having stated that it was just being organized: 
that she was not in a position to submit a list of the employees 
necessary. In other words. she said her organization had not 
been definitely fixed, and she asked us to give her a lump sum. 
and we gave her the lump sum with this limitation, so that no 
salaries shall be paid in excess of the amount that ought to be 
paid. and in fixing such amount we followed the estimate. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s statement fully, and if the gentleman, representing the 
Committee on Appropriations, says that this is the best that the 
Committee on Appropriations can do, I will take his word for 
it and make no objection; but I recall, as other members of the 
committee, that these lump-sum appropriations in the Agricul- 
tural hill have been very severely attacked here by the members 
of the Committee on Appropriations, and as a result of that they 
have been eliminated in some instances or such restrictions 
thrown around them as they were able to frame. 
youd STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield in that particu- 

tee 
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Mr. WALSH. The gentleman from Massachusetts will yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD, With the permission of the gentleman 
from. Massachusetts, who stands by his rights and the privi- 
leges of recognition. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is not there this difference between the 
lump-sum appropriations carried in the Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill and the lump-sum appropriations in this instance, that 
those carried in the Agricultural appropriation bill are for work 
of long standing, whereas here is a division that has just re- 
cently been established. where the head of the division stated 
that she is not in a position to fix the salaries of the force for 
the next year. and accordingly we did not think that it was 
right to place them on the statutory roll when the work of the 
division is in the course of formation? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I have said that if the 
committee will say that it is the best they can do. I will accept 
that explanation. Their apology is satisfactory to me 

Mr. STAFFORD. The fact ts. the criticism that was leveled 
heretofore against the Agricultural bill stands notwithstanding, 
because there we have lump-sum appropriations for buseaus of 
long standing, from which salaries have been paid out for years 
and years, much higher than those paid in other departments, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I trust that the gentleman on 
the committee will not think that I was attempting to eriticize 
his committee in making the query that I did. 1 was not criti- 
cizing his committee, but was asking for the impelling reason 
which led to the inclusion of the Hmitation in the paragraph, 
and I want to direct his attention to the fact that in this same 
department there are two divisions that pay its chief more 
than is paid to the Child Labor Division. The chief of the 
Division of Information gets $3,500, and alse in the Department 
of Commerce there is a bureau there where the assistant chief 
gets $3,500 and the chief gets $6,000. That is the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is a bureau. and I was talk- 
ing of a division. I was referring to salaries paid in a division, 
There are one or two exceptions. 

Mr. WALSH. But it would seem to me that we ouglit to 
permit the chief of an impertant bureau like this to be able to 
get the best service that is available. Why, for some of the 
special employees in some offices we permit them to pay more 
than that on a per diem basis for simply temporary employment. 
I assure the gentleman I was net attempting in any way to 
criticize the action of the committee, but was endeavoring to 
get the reason fer this limitation. If my five minutes have 
not yet expired, I yield back the balance of it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not question the motives of 
the gentleman in the least. He has been very alert and active 
in the consideration of this bill. but always pleasant and cour- 
teous. I move that the committee now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair. Mr. Saunpers of Virginia. Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee having had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 10358, the legislative. executive. and judicial appro- 
priation bill. had come to no resolution thereon. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION, 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, the railroad control bill (S. 3752) 
was sent back to conference by a point of order in the Senate 
under their new rule, that fact having been messaged over here, 
and I wish to ask leave to withdraw the conference report that 
has been filed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks leave to 
withdraw the conference report that has been filed. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARNER. Does this bill automatically go back to con- 
ference with the permission to withdraw the report? 

Mr. SIMS. That was the action of the Senate under their 
rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it does. The conference ig 
still in existence. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Smis] have to make a request for the withdrawal of it? 

The SPEAKER. He has already made it, and it has been 
granted. 

Mr. CANNON. Do not the conferees have to be reappointed? 

The SPEAKER. Why? 

Mr. SIMS. There is no report. : 

The SPEAKER. There is no report, but there is a conference, 

Mr. SIMS. We want to get the papers back from the Senate, 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think there have to be 
conferees appointed. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What is the proposition before 
the House? 

The SPEAKER. There is not anything before the House now, 
but the situation that was before the House was this, that the 
House conferees reported the conference report in here, and 
when the Senate got hold of it, it recommitted it to the conferees 
on some point of order they raised over there. Now, the confer- 
ence report was in possession of the House, and the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Sras] asked leave to get it back to con- 
ference—— 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER (continuing). And it was granted. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. As I understand, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Sins] asked for a conference? 

Mr. SIMS. No; I just asked to withdraw the report. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Originally the request for a 
conference came from the House, did it not? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not remember. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It is important in one sense, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. SIMS. I asked unanimous consent that the House insist 
on its disagreement and ask for a conference. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Tennessee 
having made the request on behalf of the House for a conference, 
that gave the papers to the Senate conferees, and the Senate 
conferees have voted on the conference report, if it was voted on. 

The SPEAKER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What is the status how? What 
has happened? 

The SPEAKER. The status is this, that the conferees re- 
ported this conference report, and after they had reported it 
to the House and it had been reported to the Senate, the Sen- 
ate recommitted it on a point of order to the conferees and sent 
the papers back to the House with the notification. The only 
way the chairman could get his conference report back again 
was to ask the House to let him do it, which he has done. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Has the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee the papers? 

The SPHAKER. The House has the papers. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is what I wanted to get 
at. They were sent back by the Senate. They voted first over 
there and they should be here. 

The SPEAKER. That is exactly what happened. The gen- 
tleman was trying to get the papers that were in the possession 
of the House. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Tennes- 
see will now be obliged to present a new report. Is that it? 

The SPEAKER. Of course he Will. If. not, the bill is as 
dead as a man who lived before the flood. 

LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 10358, the legislative, executive, and judicial appro- 
priation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 10858, the legislative, executive, 
and judicial appropriation bill, with Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Rent: For rent of buildings and parts of buildings in the District 
of Columbia for the use of the Department of Labor, $24,000. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
I would like to ask the chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], with reference to the rent 
items. I notice in this bill various items in the various depart- 
ments for rent. There is no limitation upon any of them as to 
how much the departments can pay for rent. Has it not been 
the practice in the past to fix the amount the Government can 
pay for rent of buildings? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It has; and I will say to the gen- 
tleman that in this case the Department of Labor has a term 
lease on the building now occupied for which they pay $24,000 
a year. 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 


Mr. DYER. Is that so with reference to other departments? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is so with reference to all 
the departments where there is a lease for a term of years. 

Mr. DYER. There are items for rent here for other depart- 
ments besides the Department of Labor? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. And those are all for renewing leases? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Either renewing leases or carry- 
ing out leases already in effect. 

Ir. DYER. And the amount to be paid is fixed? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It is fixed by agreement, of course, 
between the lessor and lessee. 

Mr. DYER. And is no more than has been authorized here- 
tofore by limitation? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

District courts: Ninety-seven district judges, at $6,000 each, $582,000. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the chairman 
of the committee a question with reference to the item for the 
courts. Has the gentleman's committee considered the advisa- 
bility of increasing the pay of Federal judges? Apparently 
they are very much underpaid now, according to the standard 
of salaries paid to other officials of the Government and condi- 
tions generally. Take, for instance, the item there with refer- 
28500 the judges of the district courts of the United States, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No. I will say to the gentleman 
that no consideration whatever was given with reference to 
increased pay for judges, for the simple reason that their sal- 
aries are fixed by law. That is a matter, of course, for the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. DYER. That is a matter that should come from the 
Committee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment will be with- 
drawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Court of Appeals, District of Columbia: Chief f a $7,500; two 
associate justices, at $7,000 each; clerk, $3,250, an $250 additional as 
custodian of the Court of Appeals Peat assistant or epay cle at. 
— get 9 81,500: That the reports issued 

sold for more than $8 og volume; crier, who shail aa 

noe $ 6 and Ape eae n the clerk’s office when not en- 

in court room, — 1 at $720 each; three 

stenographers, one for 85 chief ustice and one for each associate 

justice, at $1,200 each; 2 semen res in the conduct of the 

clerk’s office, $1,000; $36,710. peat as of which shall be paid 
from the revenues of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I want to ask the committee a question as to 
the basis on which salaries of stenographers for the various 
judges are fixed. In this Court of Appeals, which, I take it, is a 
court having a great deal of business, the stenographers—one 
being provided for each justice—receive $1,200. In the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, in the next paragraph, a court 
which we have recently been assured has more business for the 
justices than any other court in the country, which is so terribly 
overcrowded and overworked with business, the stenographers 
to those judges, being of a higher grade than the Court of Ap- 
peals, get only $1,100. Over a little further, in the Court of Cus- 
toms Appeals, a comparatively new court, those stenographers 
get $1,600. Is that a mark of the comparative conservatism of 
the Court of Appeals and the Supreme Court? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman that 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia is an inferior 
court to the Court of Appeals. That is what we call down in 
my State a “circuit court.” The stenographers for the judges 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia are now g getting 
$900. The committee has given them an increase in this bill 
$200, making their-salaries $1,100. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the committee feel that when any good 
stenographer, without a day’s experience in the particular work, 
can go into the departments down here at $1,200, the stenogra- 
phers who have been with the justices of the Supreme Court for 
a considerable time should be put down at $1,100 if that court is 
as much overworked as we have been told it is? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say that in some instances 
these judges have law students for their secretaries and 
stenographers. I will not say that is so in all instances, but I 
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know that is trne in some instances. They are not necessarily 
expert stenographers. They ure in the nature of secretaries to 
the judges. 1 take it that their correspondence, as-a matter of 
fact. is not extriordinarily heavy. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Then either one of two things is true. 
Either they are getting help that is not as efficient as it should 
be. and are obliged by the low salary provided to take ndvantage. 
perhaps. of the necessities of the students; or, if these students 
are equal to the needs of the justices, that court ix net such a 
busy place as some gentlemen have inferred. Perhaps they 
really de not peed a stenographer much of the time. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I have no doubt that the judges 
of the courts of the District of Colambia would be glad to have 
a $1,200 salary fixed for their stenographers. In fact, one of 
the judges appeared before our committee and made that state- 
ment; but inasmuch as these stenographers are vow getting 
$900, the committee thought that $200 added as an incrense at 
one time was a pretty fair raise in salary. It is all that is 
given in the departments. A man is promoted from class 1 to 
glass 2. nnd from class 2 to class 3. or $200 at a time. 
` Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman think that the members 
of the Court of Customs Appeals have a larger correspondence 
than the members of the Circuit Court, and thar one stenog- 
rapher should get 81.000 while the other gets 51.100? 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. CRAMToN. Yes, 

Mr. GOOD. I call the gentleman's attention to the language 
there. They ure not stenographers. They are stenogruphie 
clerks, They are more than mere stenographers. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I understand from the chairman that these 
stonogruphers to the Supreme Court of the District have not so 
much work us stenographers as they huve as clerks, 

Mr. GOOD. These are high-grade clerks. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Does the gentlenmn think that if the Su- 
preme Court of the District is so terribly overwhelmed with 
work—the hardest-worked court in the country—they ought to 
be obliged to put up with half-rate clerks? 

Mr. GOOD. I think the gentleman will realize that between 
a court like the Court of Customs Appeals and the supreme 
court there is u distinction. Iu one instance the stenographer 
need hive no knowledge aside from that of stenography and 
typewriting and a general education. 

Mr. CRAMTON No; I differ with the gentleman. I think 
thut in any court that is really working each justice ought to 
have nt his disposal a stenographer who is a capable stenogra- 
pher and secretary as well. 

Mr. GOOD. These stenographers of the court of appeals are 
men of n higher character than that. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the lust two words, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I want to ask the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop| a question. How many cases of appeals were 
heard before the Court of Customs Appeals lust year? 

Mr. GOOD. I can not tell the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the genileman will permit—— 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is a bill pending on the House Jal- 
endar, and has been for several months, reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, providing for the creation of two addi- 
tional judges for the Supreme Court of the District. In thut re- 
port the gentleman will find the information which he is now 


seeking. 
This is the Court of Customs 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
Appeuts. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, I thought you were referring to the 
District court. I will say to the gentleman that the legislative 
subcommittee has made no inquiry, either this year or in prior 
years. as to the amount of work of this court. There has been 
no change in the es imates, either in the clerical force or the suh- 
clerical force, and accordingly we allowed the estimates that they 
asked. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It would seem to me that some 
time it might be advisable. while we are making appropriations 
of hundreds and hundreds and hundreds of millions of dollars, 
to find out precisely what we are appropriating money for and 
hew much business the people do who get the money. I would 
like o know how many cases were appealed for the Court of 
Customs Appeals. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman will notice. if he will study 
the item under consideration. to which he is directing the in- 
quiry. that we appropriate only $54.840. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I ask unanimous consent that 
the time be extended three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Coorer] asks unanimous consent that the time be extended 
three minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I object. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Just a moment, in order to give 
the gentleman from Wisconsin the Information he desires. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I only asked for the time in or- 
der to give the gentleman from Tennessee an opportunity to 
muke the statement he desires to make, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. During the year 28 appeals were 
disposed of by the Court of Customs Appeals by consent and 
106 were decided by the court after urguntent. The appeals dis- 
posed of by consent were for the most part dispesed of in ne- 
cordance with decisions by the United States Court of Customs 
Appeals on other similar issues which were urgued us test cases, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What is the uggregute number 
of cuses disposed of during the year? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That would make an aggregate of 
134 causea. 

Mr: COX. How many members of that court are there? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Five; the presiding judge and 
four associate judges. 

The Clerk resumed and completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was a to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee determines to rise. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state his parliamen- 
tary Inquiry. 

Mr. BORLAND, The committee has finished the reading of 
the printed bill. The motion just made is that the committee 
rise, without any direction to report. 1 assume that an amend- 
ment to this section of the bill, or in the wuy of au additional 
section, is still in order. 

The CHAIRMAN, It would have been, but the co.nmittee has 
risen. . 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that could 
have been the understanding of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not pass on a matter of 
understanding. As a matter of fact. thut is shat the committee 
did, 

Mr. BORLAND, I want to protest 

The CHAIRMAN, (If the gentleman had offered an amend- 
ment, it would have been presented us a preferential proposi- 
tion to the motion of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BORLAND. When the committee sits again it will be in 
order to offer an amendment in the way of a new paragruph to 
the bill. will it not? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will have to present that 
when the committee sits again. The Chair can not anticipate. . 

Mr. BORLAND, I do not propose to lose any rights on that 
point at all. Of course the committee did not so intend. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee has determine: to rise. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Sacnoers of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
legislative, executive, and judicin! appropriation bill, H. R. 
10358. and had come to no resolution thereon, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
it shall be in order to consider as an nmendment to the legis- 
lative, executive. and judicial appropriation bill, H. R. 10358, 
the following amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. That ail civilian -mployees of the Governments of the United 
States and the District of Columbia who receive a total of compensation 
at the rate of $2,000 per annum or less. except as otherwise, provided 
in this section, shall receive, during the fiscal year ending fone 30, 
1919. additional compensation at the rate of $120 per annum: Pro- 
cided, That such employees as receive a total of annual compensation 
at a rate more than $2.000 and less than $2.120 shall receive addi- 
tional compensation at such g rate wes annum ax may be necessary to 
make their salaries. plus their additional compensation. at the rate of 
$2.120 per annum, and no employee shall receive additional compensa- 
tion under this section at a rate which.is more than 30 per cent of the 
rate of the total annual compensation received by such employee: Pro- 
viaed further, That the increased compensation at the rates of 5 and 
10 per cent for the fiscal year ending June 30. 1918. shall not be 
computed as salary in construing this xeetion: Proridcd further, That 
where an employee in the service on June 30. 1917. has received «turing 
the fiscal ar 1918. or shall receive during the fiscal year 1919 an 
increase of salary at a rate in excess of 200 per annum, or where an 
employee has entered the service since June 30, 1917. whether such 
employee has received an Increase in salary or not, such employees 


shal granted the increased compensation provided herein only when 
and upon certificaticn of the head of the department or establishment 
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employing such persons of the reasons personal to such employees as 
would justify such increased compensation: Provided further, That the 
increased compensation provided in this section to employees whose 
pay is adjusted from time to time through wage boards or similar 
authority shall be taken into consideration by such wage boards or 
similar authority in adjusting the pay of such employees. 

The provisions of this section shall not apply to the following: Em- 
ployecs paid from the postal revenues and sums which may be advanced 

om the Treasury to meet deficiencies in the postal revenues ; employees 
of the Panama Cänul on the Canal Zone; employees of the Alaskan Engi- 
neering Commission in Alaska; employees whose duties require only a 
portion of their time, except char women, who shall be included; em- 
ployees whose services are utilized for brief periods at intervals; em- 
ployees who receive a part of their pay from any outside sources under 
cooperative arrangements with the Governments of the United States 
or the District of Columbia ; employees who serve yoluntarily or receive 
only a nominal compensation; and employees who may be provided with 
special allowances because of their service in foreign countries. The 
provisions of this section sball not apply to employees of the railroads 
taken over by the United States, and nothing contained herein shall be 
deemed a recognition of the employees of such railroads as employees 
of the United States. 

Section 6 of the fa ear executive, and judicial appropriation act 
approved May 10, 1916, as amended by the naval appropriation act ap- 
proved August 29, 1916, shall not operate to prevent anyone from re- 
ceiving the additional compensation provided in this section who other- 
wise is entitled to receive the same. 

Such employees as are engaged on plecework, by the hour, or at dan 
diem rates, if otherwise entitled to receive the additional compensation 
shall receive the same at the rate provided in this section when their 
fixed rate of pay for the regular working hours and on the basis of 313 
days in the sald fiscal year would amount to $2,000 or less: Provided, 
That this method of computation shall not apply to any per diem em- 
ployee regularly paid a per diem for every day in the year. 

So much as may be necessary to pay the additional compensation pro- 
vided in this section to employees of the Government of the United 
States is 5 out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, 

So much as may be necessary to pay tbe increased compere ten ro- 
vided in this section to N 075 of the government of the District of 
Columbia is appropriated, one-half out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated and one-half out of the revenues of the District 
of Columbia, except to F ie of the Washington Aqueduct and the 
water department, which shall be paid entirely from the revenues of the 
water department. 

So much as may be necessary to pay. the increased conpenme ties pro- 
vided in this section to persons vege oyed under trust funds who may be 
construed to be employees of the Governments of the United States or 
e. Dae of Columbia is authorized to be paid, respectively, from such 

rust funds. 

Reports shall be submitted to Congres on the first day of the next 
regular session showing for the first four months of the Ascal year the 
average number of employees in each department, bureau, office, or 
9 receiving the increased compensation at the rate of $120 
per annum and the average number by grades receiving the same at 
each other rate. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ect— 

: Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Reserving the right to object, 
I should like to ask the gentleman from Kentucky, if unanimous 
consent is given, will this be subject to amendment by para- 
graphs, as is the case with appropriation bills? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I see no reason why it should not be subject 
to amendment by paragraphs as to any amendments germane to 
the section, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is, it will take the usual 
course of appropriation bills? 

Mr. SHERLEY. That would be my desire. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Missouri rise? 

Mr. BORLAND. Reserving the right to object, this amend- 
ment seems to apply by its limitations exclusively to the seven- 
hour clerks in Washington. I am not willing to vote for an in- 
crease of pay to the seven-hour clerks in Washington, and there- 
fore I shall object. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, it does not 
apply exclusively to the clerks of Washington. 

Mr, BORLAND. Almost. 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; not almost or anywhere near almost. 
It applies to clerks all over the country, and to all employees of 
the Government other than those especially excluded by the 
terms of the amendment itself. I call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the fact that that includes practically all of the eight- 
hour employees of the Government. 

Mr. BORLAND. I differ with the gentleman as to the fact. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I understand that the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Borranp] objected. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not understand that he ob- 
jected. The Chair understood that he said he was going to 
object. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORLAND. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri objects. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged report and resolu- 
tion from the Committee on Rules, which I send to the Clerk’s 


The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 274 (H. Rept. No. 377). 

Resolved, That in the consideration of H. It. 10358, making appro- 
priations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other 
purposes, it shall be in order, the general rules of the House to the 
contrary notwithstanding, to consider the following amendment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, that which the 
Clerk is about to read is the language of the amendment which 
has just been read, and I ask unanimous consent that the fur- 
ther reading be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the further reading be dispensed with for the 
reason stated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. S 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina is en- 
titled to 20 minutes and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL] to 20 minutes. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I do not care to consume any time 
in the discussion of this resolution, The report of the Com- 
mittee on Rules simply makes the amendment in order. As ex- 
plained by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Surrey], it is 
open to amendment, and, as far as I am concerned, I will not 
take up any further time. I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, this rule simply 
makes in order a few more paragraphs of the appropriation bill 
which when made in order will be subject to germane amend- 
1 I think the rule should be agreed to as early as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND]. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am very much obliged to the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules, but I do think that it was 
only consonant with fairness to yield to me, because I am op- 
posed to the rule. Somebody ought to be entitled to be heard 
on the subject. 

I am opposed to bringing in a rule making in order this 
amendment from the Appropriations Committee. The Appro- 
priations Committee has no legislative powers and can only 
bring in salary increase by virtue of unanimous consent or of a 
special rule. It does not seem to me that the matter is of 
such tremendous importance that it deserves a special rule at 
this session of Congress. There are great matters of urgent 
necessity upon which special rules have been asked, and longer 
ago than the rule was asked for on this proposition. For in- 
stance, the daylight-saving bill, which has been before Congress 
for many a month, which has received the indorsement of prac- 
tically all the business organizations of the country, and the 
organization of labor and other agencies. We have not been 
able to consider that, although we asked for a special rule 10 
days or 2 weeks ago. 

Now here is a matter that concerns only a few Federal em- 
ployees who, the evidence will show, are fully as. well paid now 
as are private employees, and yet immediately when objection 
was made to unanimous consent to consider this amendment a 
rule was ready for the consideration of this proposition. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BORLAND. Yes. t 

Mr. SHERLEY. But the gentleman had privately informed 
me that he was going to object. 

Mr. BORLAND. If I did not make objection there were 435 
men who might have made it. What I want to call to the atten- 
tion of the committee is that this particular matter of a rule 
could be had in a few days, because the resolution was not before 
the Committee on Appropriations until this morning, and since 
that time it has been decided to get a special rule and make it 
in order. It seems strange that with matters of great impor- 
tance to the business of the country, to the business organiza- 
tions of the country who are asking for a special rule which 
would take no more time in debate than this, that this rule for 
a salary increase should have this remarkable right of way. 

I propose to vote against the special rule for the consideration 
of this amendment. I am opposed to the rule, but, Mr. Speaker, 
I do not desire to trespass upon the time of the House or the 
courtesy of the committee in discussing the merits now. I 
will take that up when we reach it. 

I do want to emphasize my position, that every time there is 
a special interest in Washington pressing Congress for some 
demand on the Federal Treasury a right of way is given to that 
particular demand. Why, it is our business to legislate for 
100,000,000 people and not for a few here in the District of 
Columbia. Those that are here in the District of Columbia - 


desk. = . are servants of the Nation. They are brought here for the sole 


1918. 


purpose of performing the business of the Nation and they 
should wait until the business of the American people is con- 
sidered. If there is any right of way it should be given to other 
matters outside of Federal employees. I do earnestly hope 
that we will consider the matter thoroughly and vote down the 
rule for the consideration of this amendment. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Rules reported this 
rule in order that the bill might be completed. I think I am 
safe in saying that, so far as the daylight-saving bill is concerned, 
at an early date, unless unanimous consent is given, the House 
will have an opportunity to vote on it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the adoption of the rule. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado makes the 
point of no quorum. Evidently there is not a quorum present. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. x 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 305, nays 9, 
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NOT VOTING—113. 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1. 


Bocher 


LV¥I—220 


answered “present” 1, not voting 113, as follows: 
YEAS—305. 
nder Elston Kitchin Rucker 
iain ae Emerson Knutson Russell 
Anderson Esch La Follette Sabath 
Ashbrook Estopinal Langley Sanders, La. 
Aswell Evans Larsen Sanders, N, Y. 
Ayres Fairfield Lea, Cal. Sanford 
Bacharach Farr Lee, Ga. Scott, Iowa 
Baer Ferris Lehlbach Scott, Mich. 
Bankhead Fields Lesher Sells 
Barkley Fisher Lever Shackleford 
Barnhart Flood Littie Sherles 
Bell Focht Lobeck Sherwood 
Beshlin Eordney London Shouse 
lack Foster Lonergan Sims 
Blackmon Francis Longworth Sinnott 
Bland Frear Lufkin Sisson 
Bowers French Lundeen Slayden 
Brand Fuller, III. Lunn Slemp 
Britten Gallagher McArthur Sloan 
Rrodbeck Gandy McCormick Smith, Idaho 
Browne Gard McFadden Smith, Mich. 
Browning Garrett, Tenn. McKenzie Smith, C. B. 
Brumbaugh Garrett, Tex, McLaughlin, Mich. Snell 
Buchanan Glass cLemore Snook 
Burnett Glynn Madden Staford 
Burroughs Godwin, N. C. fagee Steagall 
Butler G00 Maher Stedman 
Byrnes, S. C. Goodwin, Ark. Mansfield Steele 
Byrns, Tenn Gordon Mapes Steenerson 
Caldwell Gould Martin Stephens, Miss, 
Campbell, Kans. Graham, III. Mays Sterling, II. 
Campbell, Pa. Graham, Pa. Miller, Minn, Sterling, Pa. 
Candler, Miss. Gray, Miller, Wash. Strong 
Cannon’ Green, Iowa Mondell Sullivan 
Cantril! Greene, Mass. Montague Sumners 
Caraway Greene, Vt. Moon Swift 
Carter, Okla. Gregg Moore, Pa. Tague 
Cary 3 Griest Moores, Ind. ‘Taylor, Ark, 
Chandler, N. T. Hadley Morgan Taylor, Colo. 
Church Hamilton, Mich, Mudd Temple 
Claypool Hamlin Nelson Templeton 
Collier Hardy Nicholis, S. C. Thomas 
Connally, Tex. Harrison, Miss. Nolan Thompson 
Connelly. Kans, Harrison, Va. Oldfield Tilman 
Cooper, W. Va. eee OIYO; Ala. 2 . 
Tastin ney 
. den Hau ox Osborne ‘Towner 
Crago Hawley O'Shaunessy Vestal 
Cramton Hayes Overmyer Vinson 
Crisp Helvering Overstreet Voigt 
Crosser Hensley Padgett Volxtead 
Dale, N. Y. Hersey Paige Waldow 
Dale, Vt. Hicks Parker, N. J. Walsh 
Dallinger Hilliard eters Walton 
arrow Holland Platt Wason 
Davis Houston ou Watkins 
Decker Howard Powers Watson, Pa, 
Dempsey Huddleston Pratt Weaver 
Denison Hull, Iowa Purnell Welling 
Dent Hull. Tern. Raker Welty 
Denton Humphreys Ramsey Wheeler 
Dewalt Igoe Ramseyer White, Me 
Dickinson Ireland Randall Williams 
Dill Jacoway Rankin Wilson, III. 
Dillon Johnson, Wash. Rayburn Wilson, Tex, 
Dixon Jones, Tex. Reed Wingo 
Dominick Juul Riordan Wise 
Doolin Kahn Robbins Wood, Ind. 
Doolittle Kearns Roberts Woods, Iowa 
Doremus Keating Robinson Woodyara 
Dowell Kelly, Pa. Rodenberg Wright 
Drane Kennedy, Iowa Rogers Young, N. Dak, 
~ Dupré Kettner Romjue Young, Tex. 
Dyer Key, Ohio Rose Zihlman 
Eagan Kiess, Pa, Rouse 
Elliott King Rowe 
Ellsworth Kinkaid Rubey 
NAYS—9. 
Blanton Helm Quin Shallenberger 
Borland Johnson, Ky. Rainey Kincheloe 
arres 


Anthony Freeman Littlepage Scott, Pa. 
Austin Fuller, Mass. McAndrews cully 
Beakes Gallivan McClintic Sears 
Capstick Garland McCulloch Siegel 
Carew Gillett McKeown mall 
Carlin Goodall McKinley Smith, T. F. 
Carter, Mass. Gray, N. J. McLaughlin, Pa, Snyder 
Chandler, Okla. Hamill Mann Stephens, Nebr, 
Clark, Fla. Hamilton, N. Y. Mason Stevenson 
Clark, Pa Hayden Meeker Stiness 
Classon Heaton Merritt Sweet 
Coady Heflin Morin Switzer 
Cooper, Ohio Heintz Mott Talbott 
Copie Hollingsworth Neely Timberlake 
Costello Hood Nichols, Mich. Treadway 
Currie, Mich. Husted Norton Jan Dyke 
Curry, Cal. Hutchinson Oliver, N. Y. Vare 
Davidson James ark Venable 
Dies Johnson, S. Dak. Parker, N. Y. Walker 
Doughton Jones, Va. helan Ward 
Drukker Kehoe Polk Watson, Va. 
Duna Kelley, Mich. Porter Webb 

Eagle Kennedy, R. I. rice Whaley 
Edmonds Kraus Ragsdale White, Ohio 
Fairchild, B. LI. Kreider eavis Wilson, z 
Fairchild, G. W. LaGuardia Rowland Winslow 
Fess Lazaro Sanders, Ind. 

Flynn Lenroot Saunders, Va, 

Foss Linthicum Schall 


So the resolution was agreed to. 


The 


Clerk announced the following palis: 


Until further notice: 


Mr. 


Mr. 
The 
The 


Beakes with Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma, 


r. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. Foss, 
. SCULLY with Mr. AUSTIN. 

. LI NTHICU T with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH, 
. KEHOE with Mr. MCKINLEY. 


STEVENSON with Mr. ROWLAND. 


. McCrrntic with Mr. Morr. 

. Haunt with Mr. Nicrrors of Michigan. 
. Coapy with Mr. HEATON. 

. TaLnorr with Mr. Dunn. 


Sears with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 


. CAREW with Mr. Trrapway. 
r. DoucHton with Mr. PARKER of New York, 
. Hoop with Mr. Porter. 


Hack with Mr. ANTHONY. : 


„ GALLIVAN with Mr. Carter of Massachusetts, 
"n CARLIN With Mr. Curry of California. 


Harb with Mr. Cooper of Ohio. 


. CLARK of Florida -with Mr. EDMONDS. 

. HEFLIN with Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. 

. JONES of Virginia with Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. 
. Lazaro with Mr. Currie of Michigan. 

Dis with Mr. CoPLEY. 

„ LirrreraGce with Mr. Grorcr W. FAIRCHILD. 

. McAnprews with Mr. COSTELLO. 

. McKeown with Mr. McCurtocnu. 

. OLIVER of New York with Mr. NORTON. 


Nrety with Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Pennsylvania. 


Pank with Mr. STINESS. 

. RAGSpDALE with Mr. MEEKER. 

Polk with Mr. Wanp. 

. SAUNDERS of Virginia with Mr. Mason. 
r. PHELAN with Mr. WINSLOW. 


SCHALL with Mr. MERRITT. 
Price with Mr. Morr. ; 
SMALL with Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. 


. THomas F. Surra with Mr. GARLAND. 

. VAN DYKE with Mr. GILLETT. 

. VENABLE with Mr. GOODALL. 

r. WALKER with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 
. Watson of Virginia with Mr. HUSTED. 
. Wess with Mr. HUTCHINSON. $ 

. WHALEY with Mr. JAMES. 

. WHITE of Ohio with Mr. SWITZER. 


WILSON of Louisiana with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island. 
result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
SPEAKER. A quorum is present, The Doorkeeper will 


unlock the doors. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Nichols of Michigan was granted 


leave 


family. 


Mr. 
the ra 
The 


of absence indefinitely, on account of illness in his 
FEDERAL CONTROL OF RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION. 

SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I present the conference rep rt on 

ilroad-control bill for printing under the rule. 

SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it by title. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 8752) to provide for the operation of transportation sys- 
tems while under Federal control, for the just compensation of their 
owners, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order on 
the report. 

The SPEAKER: Ordered printed under the rule, and the 
gentleman from Illinois reserves all points of order. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the urgent deficiency bill. H. R. 
9867. to disagree to all the Senate amendments and to ask for a 
conference. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk reid as follows: 

A bill (n. R. 9867) making appropriations to supply urgent def- 
clencles in appropriations tor the fiscal year ending June 30. 1918. 
and prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and for other 
purposes. 

3 The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to inquire of the chairman of the committee whether the 
bill has been printed with the amendments as they passed the 
Senate and the amendments numbered, 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not know whether there Is a print avail- 
able now but there will be a print, but I will say to the gentle- 
man it is not expected to go to conference before to-morrow or 
later though it is desirable to get this bill passed very shortly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I recognize the desire and the need of 
having this bill enacted into law. As I recall, some very impor- 
tant amendments huve been added to the bill in the Senute, and 
I think it is well that the House should knew what those amend- 
ments ure befure they agree to send the bill to conference, 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman objects—— 

Mr. STAFFORD, I object temporarily. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I withdraw the request, 

Mr. STAFFORD. And would suggest the gentleman ask 
unanimous consent to have the bill printed. 

The SPEAKER The Clerk states that the manuscript has 
already gone to the Printing Office to do the very thing the 
gentleman wants done. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to have an opportunity to examine 
those amendments—— 

The SUEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman stated he would object if 
the motion was pressed now, so I desire to withdraw the re- 


quest. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws It. 
LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House ou 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 10358, the legislative, executive, and judicial appropria- 
tion bill. 

The motion was agreed to: 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 10358, the legislative, executive, 
and judicial appropriation bill, with Mr. Sauxbzus of Virginia 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill, the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10358) making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Young, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment the bill H. R. 9352, entitled “An act to amend an 
act entitled ‘An act providing for an Assistant Secretary of 
War.’ approved March 5, 1890, and for other purposes.” 

‘LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 

The committee resumed its session, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, by direction of 
the Committee on Appropriations I offer an amendment, to form 
a new section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, at what 
point will it be proper to offer an amendinent? 

The CHAIRMAN, It is subject to amendment just as the 
bill would be. 
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Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. To each paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN. To each paragraph. As. each paragraph 
is reached it will be subject to amendment. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to. submit a parlia- 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. HAMLIN. This ts being offered as an amendment. Now, 


mentary inquiry. 


will it be first read through and entirely completed, and then 
1 e by paragraph, or will it just be read by paragraph 
at s time? 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair holds it to be in the status of 


a part of a bill, but of course if It is insisted upon it will be 


read as an amendment. The Chair was going to have it read 


ns a part of the bill, and then to hold each paragraph open to 
amendment. 


Mr. HAMLIN. Rend by paragraphs and open to amendment 


as each paragraph is read? 


The CHAIRMAN. That will be done unless formal insistence 
is made that it be read as an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add as a new section the following: 

“Sec. 6. That all civilian emp.oyees of the Governments of tha 
United States and the District of Columbia who receive a total of com- 
pensation at the rate of $2.000 per annum or less, except as otherwise 
provided in this section, sball receive, during the fisa! year ending 
June 30, 1919, additional compensation at the rate of $120 per annum: 
Provided, That such employees as receive a total of annual compenra- 
tion at a rate more than $2.000 and less then $2.120 shall receive addi- 
tional compensation at such a rate per annum as may be necessary to 
make their salaries, pius their additional compensation, at the rate of 
$2,120 per annum, and no employee shall receive additional com tion 
under (his section at a rate which is more than 30 per cent of the rate of 
the total annual compensation received by such employee : Provided tur- 
ther. Thet the lu rere compensation at the mites of 3 ant? in per cent 
for the fiscal year ending Jone 30, 1918, shall not be computed as salary 
in construing this section : Provided further, That where an-employee in 
the service on June 30, 1917. bas received during the fiscal yea: 1918, 
or shall receive during the fiscal year 1919 ap increase of salary at a 
rate In excess of 820 per annum, or where an employee has entered 
the service since June 30, 1917, whether such employee has received an 
increase in salary or not such employees shall be granted the Increased 
compensation provided berein only. when and apos certification of the 
head of the department or establixnment 8 ug such persons of the 
reasons personal to such employees as would justify such increased 
compensation: Provided further, That the -increased compensation pro- 
vided in this section to employees whose pay is usted from time to 
time through wage boards or similar authority shall be taken into con- 
sideration by surb wage beards er similar authority in adjusting the 
pay of such employees. 

Mr. BYENS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read ns follows: 

Page 2. in line 2. after the word“ employee,” insert whether previ- 
ously in the service or not.” ‘ 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman. I desire to be heard for a 
moment on the amendment. Before considering the amend- 
ment. whieh is simply an amendment in form. I think it would 
be well if we could get some sort of an understanding touching 
this entire proposal now before the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. There is a certain amount of 
debate that naturally people will desire to make on the broad 
general proposition without regard to the refinements that come 
up in the consideration of the details of the section by pura- 
graphs. Now, the first provision of the bill presents the basie 
proposition as to the amount of increase, and I want to know 
whether we could get some sort of agreement to limit debate on 
this first paragraph of the bill, say, 30 minutes to a side, which 
would enable us to present the basic proposition, and then we 
could take up the details later on 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I would say to the chair- 
man of the committee that I propose to offer at the end of this: 
first paragraph an amendment providing that the increases 
shall not apply in any department which does not maintain am 
eight-huur day, subject to the provisions of the existing law. 
And on that amendment there has been within the lust 10 
minutes half a dozen gentlemen at least whe have spoken to 
me and said that they wanted to discuss thut from the stand- 
1 would like, of course. to 
limit the debate if we can, but I would also like to have some 
fair allowance of time for that amendment. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I suggest to the gentleman that his amend- 
ment would be just as much in order, and perhaps in better 
shape, at the conclusion of the entire section than to tue first 
paragraph, and I will be very glad to have a reasonabie debate 
touching his amendment at that time, 

Mr. BORLAND. Now, what suggestion have you to make? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I suggest 30 minutes en a side as to that 
matter, to come up at the conclusion of the section, 

Mr. BORLAND. That will be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I am in sympathy with the idea that the gentleman from Ken- 
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tucky expresses, but I have an amendment to this paragraph 
that I wanted to offer, and I would like a little time. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Unquestionably. Now, what I had in mind 
was, if it is agreeable to the committee, that we have 30 minutes 
debate on a side touching the entire proposition, and then at 
the end of the first paragraph amendments can be offered and 
debated five minutes pro and con, five minutes by the proponents 
and five minutes by some one opposed to such amendments. 
Then at the conclusion of the reading of the section the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] can offer his amendment 
touching eight-hour work, and on that there shall be 30 minutes 
debate on a side. 

Mr. BORLAND. I take it that time will be controlled by 
myself and the chairman of the subcommittee? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not care anything about the details of 
that. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? And Jet every Mem- 
ber who has an amendment to offer to the first paragraph have 
it read and pending? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think you will really get more confusion 
that way than in the other way, because after the debate is 
had for a little while this whole question is going to simmer 
down to a few acute propositions representing differences of 
opinion. And I believe 30 minutes on a side in the beginning 
would clarify the whole situation. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman expect to conclude to- 
night and get a vote on the proposition before we adjourn? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, I should be glad to do so, but I ques- 
tion whether it is practicable. 

Mr, MONDELL. There are a number of gentlemen on this 
side whose understanding is that there will not be a vote to- 
night, and they would like to be here when a vote is had. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think the whole membership of the House 
should be here on a matter that will involve $25,000,000 or 
more. 

Mr. MONDELL. There are a number of gentlemen who have 
not been expecting a vote this evening. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If we can get an agreement, I will be willing 
to do this, that there shall be 30 minutes on a side on general 
debate, without regard to amendments being offered, that to- 
morrow immediately on the House going into Committee of the 
Whole amendments shall be considered under the strict enforce- 
ment of the 5-minute rule, 5 minutes pro and con, as they 
may be offered and as the proposition is read, with 30 minutes 
on a side at the end for the consideration of the basic proposition 
that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND] offered. 

Mr. MONDELL. My understanding is that at the end of the 
one hour of general debate the committee will rise. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Do I understand that the general debate that 
is proposed now is without reference to any particular amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. This is my idea: There has been no 
explanation made of this proposition in any detail. I take it 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], and perhaps myself 
in addition, will endeavor to give to the House something in 
regard to the proposal as it is viewed by the proponents of it. 
Then gentlemen, like the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEAT- 
ING] and others, who may want to amend it in some material 
form, will present their viewpoint. Then we can take up the 
five-minute consideration of the proposal. 

Mr. MADDEN. And confine the five-minute debate to five 
minutes on each side? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Who will control the time under general 
debate? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will be perfectly willing to have the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee control 30 minutes, and if there is any- 
body who is opposed to the amendment, they can control the 
other 30 minutes. 

Mr. BORLAND. I am opposed to the amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is always the rule in general debate 
that the time shall be equally divided by party sides. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is all right. 

Mr. BORLAND. I have no objection to gentlemen on the 
minority side controlling the time in opposition, if not in favor 
of the amendment. Under the customary rule the time would 
be yielded to those on that side who are opposed to the amend- 
ment, and yielded to those on this side who are opposed to the 
amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The rule would be that time would be given 
those desiring recognition on this side, regardless of whether 
they are for or against the amendment. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be 30 minutes on a side for general debate, to be 
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controlled, respectively, by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Byrns] and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD], 
and that thereafter the section shall he read by paragraphs for 
amendment, with debate limited to any germane amendment, 
5 for and 5 minutes against, until the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the section; that at the conclusion the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND] be recognized to offer an amend- 
ment touching the eight-hour work of employees; that on that 
there shall be 30 minutes’ debate on a side, 30 minutes to be 
controlled by himself and 30 minutes by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

The CHAIRMAN. If tke committee will be in order, the 
Chair will submit the gentleman's somewhat lengthy request. 
The gentleman from Kentucky submits the following unani- 
mous-consent request: That there shall be 1 hour of general 
debate on this amendment, 30 minutes of that to be controlled 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ByrNs] and 30 minutes 
uf it to be controlled by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STAFFORD] ; that after this general debate shall have been con- 
cluded, the amendment shall thereafter be read under the 
5-minute rule; that at the conclusion of the consideration of 
the amendment under the 5-minute rule, the gentleman from 
Kansas City [Mr. Bortanp] shall be recognized to submit an 
amendment in relation to the eight-hour law, and that for the 
debate on that amendment there shall be 1 hour, one half hour 
to be controlled by the gentleman from Kansas City and the 
other half hour to be controlled by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the Chair will indulge me just a moment, 
I think this ought to be stated, because it was in my mind and 
I intended to state it, that in the consideration of amendments 
under the five-minute rule five minutes for and five minutes 
against should be strictly observed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair stated that. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I mean by that to exclude pro forma amend- 
ments to strike out one word, and two words, and three words, 
and have a clean-cut five minutes’ debate pro and con on legiti- 
mate amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. That was not a part of the original 
unanimous consent requested. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, can we have some understand- 
ing that the gentlemen in control of this time will dispose of it 
equally on each side? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
in control of the time. 

Mr. NOLAN. I would like to see an equal division of time, 
and if that can be arranged I shall have no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, I stated in 
reply to a question that I would parcel out the time on this side 
to those in favor and those in opposition. 

Mr. NOLAN. It is not a question of parceling it out. It isa 
question of equal division of the time on both sides of the 
question. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will make a simple statement to 
the gentleman from California. I will endeavor to divide the 
time as nearly as I can. I do not know how many there are 
on this side who are opposed to it. 

Mr. HELM rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Kentucky rise? 

Mr. HELM. I am opposed to the amendment, and I want to 
have at least five minutes. I want to know from whom I will 
get it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will have to take that up 
with the gentlemen to whom the time is submitted. 

Mr. KEATING, Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
I want to know something about the division of the time on the 
so-called Borland amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, That has been stated. It will be 30 minutes 
on a side. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
ForpD] will have 30 minutes and the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Bortanp] 30 minutes. Now, is it understood that the time 
allotted to the gentleman from Wisconsin will be given to those 
opposed to the Borland amendment, and that the time allotted 
to the gentleman from Missouri to those in favor of it, and that 
those who are opposed to the amendment should have the same 
time as those who are in favor of it? 

Mr. DYER. I think that should be done. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that instead of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp], the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] should have control of that time, and that 
it be divided equaily for and against the proposal, just as the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] would do. 


That can be arranged with the gentlemen 


For what purpose does the gentleman from 
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Mr. BORLAND). The gentleman from Tennessee would not 
want to do that any more than the gentleman from Colorado 
would. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman from Colorado has no desire 
to control the time, but I would like to see the time fairly divided. 
So far as I am personally concerned, I am perfectly willing to 
leave that with the chairman of the committee, trusting to a fair 
division of the time. 

Mr. MONDELL. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 

I did not clearly understand the chairman’s statement and the 
request of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] as to 
the matter of the reading of the bill. 
I think the chairman stated that at the close of the hour of 
general debate this amendment would be read and then open to 
amendment in the usual way under the five-minute rule. The 
understanding is that the amendment will be read by para- 
graphs? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, unquestionably. 

Mr. MONDELL. And amendments offered at the end of each 
paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the way that all appropriation bills 
are rend. It will be read as a part of the bill and as under the 
five-minute rule. Of course that carries with it the idea that it 
shall be read by paragraphs. 

Mr. MONDELL. Reserving the right to object, I understand 
it is the intention of the gentleman from Tennessee to move to 
rise ut the close of the one hour of debate? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is my idea that we can not possibly get 
on now, and I think if we are going to have 30 minutes’ debate 
on n side, with everybody leaving the Chamber, we shall be 
wasting an hour. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So that there will be no misunderstand- 
ing, so far as the House is concerned, as to the half hour's time 
to be controlled by me under the proposal, on the Borland 
amendment, if the gentleman from Missouri is going to control 
the half hour on that amendment by yielding to those in favor 
of it, I would then necessarily feel obliged to dispense my 
half hour to those who are in opposition to it. 

Mr. BORLAND. I am going to yield time to those who are 
opposed to it as well as to those who are in favor of it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman from Missouri says he is 
going to yield his time to those who are opposed to his amend- 
ment as well as those who are in favor of it. 

Mr. DYER. Regular order, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded. The reg- 
ular order is, Is there objection? The Chair will state. as an 
additional part of the request, that the amendments to be con- 
sidered in connection with this new matter are to be real. sub- 
-Stuntial, germane amendments, and not the usual pro forma 
amendments, such as strike out the last word or the last two 
words or the last three words, Now, with that modification of 
the original request. is there objection? 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
if I understand it is proposed to confine the general debate upon 
this proposition—which is absolutely new to the bill, which 
Was not a part of it while we had the bill under general dis- 
cussion in this House. and about which no Member of this 
House knows one thing except the members of the subcommittee 
who prepared it—to 30 minutes on a side. No Member of this 
House knows what charge this makes upon the Treasury. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit me, if the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations can not intelligently present all of 
that. phase of it in 10 minutes, it is not worthy the confidence 
of this House or any other body. [fApplause.] 

Mr. RAINEY. Still further reserving the right to object. the 
proposition here is to enter upon this general debate, which 
involves the merits of this raid on the Treasury of the United 
States, at this hour when every man here is preparing to go 
home 
_ Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman. I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri demands the 
regular order; that is, is there objection? 

Mr. RAINEY. I may object. I say at this hour 

The CHAIRMAN. Unless the gentleman from Missouri with- 
draws his demand for the regular order 

Mr. DYER. I insist on the regular order. 

Mr. RAINEY. Then I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. SHERIL ET. I call for the regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I wish to submit a request for 
unanimous consent, that the Clerk be authorized to correet the 
totals in this bill, in order to conform to the text of the bill 
and the amendments adopted. S 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unan- 
imous consent that the Clerk be authorized to correct the totals 
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in the bill, so that they will conform.to the amendments which 
have been adopted. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is an amendment pending. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I ask unanimous consent that the pending 
amendment may be again read. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
be again reported. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Brrxs of Tennessee: Page 2, line 2, after the 


Without objection, the amendment will 


‘word “employed,” insert (Whether previously in the service or not).“ 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Tennessee, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will state that the amendment 
is offered simply to make plain what is intended by ie text 
in the original amendment. The original amendment reads as 
follows: 

Where an employee has entered the service since June 30, 1917, 
whether such employee has received an inerease in salary or not. such 
employee shall be granted the increased compensation provided herein 
only when and upon certification of the head of the department or 
establishment employing such persons of the reasons personal to such 
employees as would justify such increared compensation. i 

Now, the question has been raised as to whether or not that 
would apply to employees who had left the service and who 
have been out for a period of time and then returned since 
June 30, 1917. The only purpose of the amendment is te make 
it clear that it will apply to persons previously in the service 
and who had separated and then came back after June 30. 1917. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to inquire as to the 
status of a case like this: For some years employees have gone 
into the Bureau of Engraving and Printing under the civil 
service. Many have been transferred to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, where they are paid under a lump-sum appropriation. 
Would they receive the benefits of this amendment? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They would, because they are in 
the service. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. They are pald under a lump 
sum. 

Mr. BERNS of Tennessee. This applies to lamp sums as well 
as those on the statutory roll. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, there was objection made 
to the unanimous-consent request covering general debate. 
Does not the gentleman think that it is advisable to have some 
agreement as to general debate? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think so if we can get this 
amendment adepted. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, following the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Wisconsin, T ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be one hour of general debate upon this amend- 
ment, 30 minutes to be controlled by myself and 30 minutes by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr.. Starrorp]. Then that 
there be an hour upon the amendment which is to be offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bor.anp], 30 minutes to 
be controlled by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bor:anp] 
and 30 minutes by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srar- 
ronpl. That the debate on amendments sliall be under the 
five-minute rule and limited to bona fide germane amendinents 
to the respective paragraphs. 

I will say that if this agreement can be reached at this time, 
I will move that the committee rise and take up the discussion 
and consideration of the amendment to-morrow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman. from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that there shall be one hour general dehnte 
on the amendment, one-half to be controlled by him and one- 
half by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starronp]; that 
thereafter this amendment shall be considered paragraph by 
paragraph under the five-minute rule and that the amendments 
offered thereto shall be germane and not pro forma amend- 
ments; that at the expiration of the consideration of thuse 
amendments under the five-minute rule the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] will be recognized to offer his amend- 
ment relating to the eight-hour law, and upon that amendment 
there shall be one heur of debate, one half to be controlled by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bont axp] and the other half 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarroro]. Is there 
objection? 5 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I understand that this matter 
is to be taken up to-morrow, as the gentleman has stated, and I 
have no objection, provided the general debate can be divided 
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equally between those opposed to the proposition and those who 
favor it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say that in so far as the 
limited time at my disposal is concerned I propose to divide it 
equally between those in favor of the amendment and those who 
are opposed to it. 

Mr. RAINEY. If that same assurance can be given on the 
other side, I have no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will say, and this is the second time that 
I have given the assurance 

Mr. RAINEY. Then the gentleman need not give it again. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The time will be equally divided between 
those in favor and those opposed. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the same under- 
standing be given regarding the Borland amendment. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman has the assurance on this 
side of the House that it will be divided equally. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Saunpers of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 10358, the legislative, executive, and judicial appro- 
priation bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS IN THE RECORD. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record on the bill H. R. 9058. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the bill 
H. It. 9053. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What is the bill? 

Mr. RAKER. It is the military highway bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I assume that 
it includes only the gentleman's own remarks. 

Mr. RAKER. Well, I have to use some intelligent data and 
facts so as to make it readable and so it will be of some use 
to the House. 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, inasmuch as the 
gentleman includes no other material that would not be of use 
to the House, I shall not object. 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, the gentleman 
says that in extending his remarks properly he must include 
facts that he gets outside. What is he going to use of his own? 

Mr. RAKER. Iam going to use such as with my own remarks 
and other data will make the statement readable and be of 
benefit to the House and the country. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, the gentleman has had that up four or five 
times. 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, no. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. LEHLBACH,. Mr. Speaker, Ensign Walker Weed, of the 
United States Navy, recently lost his life at the Cape May Avia- 
tion Naval Training Ground under circumstances showing excep- 
tional heroism and self-sacrifice. I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a brief account 
of the occurrence. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAKER. On what does the gentleman desire to extend 
his remarks? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I desire to print a brief account of the 
death of an ensign in the Navy, hailing from New Jersey, who 
was burned to death attempting to rescue a comrade. 

Mr. RAKER. I would not object to that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Reserving the right to object, 
I ask the gentleman to withhold that until to-morrow. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Very well. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp in order to comment on an 
order affecting my State, recently issued by the Fuel Adminis- 
tration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp about an order 
he does not like, issued by the Fuel Administrator, 

Mr. KEATING. Oh, no—that he does like, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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DAYLIGHT-SAVING BILL. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
to-morrow, following the consideration of the legislative. execu- 
tive, and judicial appropriation bill, if there be any portion of 
the day left, it shall be in order to consider the daylight-saving 
bill. 7 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 58 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
March 14, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transinitting 
proposed amendment to section 164 of the Judicial Code (H. 
Doc. No, 970) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered 
to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication from the Secretary of Commerce sub- 
mitting a deficiency estimate of appropriation required to reim- 
burse Mr. R. C. Hart, special disbursing agent, Department of 
Commerce (H. Doc. No. 971); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication from the United States Employees Com- 
pensation Commission submitting revised estimates of appro- 
priation for salaries and expenses of the commission for the 
fiscal year 1919 (H. Doe. No. 972); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. DECKER. from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10865) granting 
the consent of Congress to the Forsyth special rond district of 
Taney County, Mo., to construct a bridge across White River 
at Forsyth, Mo., reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 375). which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXI, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8517) granting a pension to E. Dora Cutler; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. > 

A bill (H. R. 9667) granting an increase of pension to John 
M. Hall; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 9791) granting a pension to Thomas B. Perkins; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 10694) to amend the natu- 
ralization laws and repeal certain sections of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States and other laws relating to natu- 
ralization; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. ; 

By Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana : A bill (H. R. 10695) to define, 
regulate, and punish using the telephone or telegraph to defraud, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judicinry. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bil (H. R. 10696) to provide for the 
payment of income taxes in installments; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 10697) to prevent in- 
creasing of rates on interest paid upon depositsin national banks, 
State banks, trust companies, savings banks, and other banking 
institutions during the cantinuance of the state of war now 
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existing, to provide penalties for its violation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 10698) to incorporate* the 
Woman’s Association of Commerce of the United States of 
America; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana: Resolution (H. Res. 273) 
directing the Committee on Agriculture to inquire into the rea- 
sons why the increased demand for food products has not been 
met by a corresponding increased production; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Resolution (H. Res. 275) directing 
that there shall be printed 1,600 copies of the hearing before 
the Director of the Bureau of Markets December 27, 1917, relat- 
ing to official grain standards o? the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 266) authorizing the President of the United States to 
commandeer and take over certain real estate in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRODBECK: A bill (H. R. 10699) granting a pen- 
sion to Richard K. Heilig; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. i 7 

Also. a bill (H. R. 10700) granting an increase of pension to 
Lettie Edie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 10701) granting a pension to 
Agnes Weske; to the Committee on. Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10702) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Thurston; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 10703) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Benjamin M. Donaca ; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH (for Mr. HIN TZ): A bill (H. R. 
10704) granting a pension to Katherine D. White; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 10705) for the relief of 
Margaret A. Curley, sole heir of Cyrus Gault, deceased; to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 10706) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Martin T. Shadwick; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. : 

By Mr. POLK: A bill (H. R. 10707) granting an increase of 
pension to Elijah J. Farlow; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 10708) granting an increase of 
pension to John W. Jerkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. STRONG: A bill (H. R. 10709) granting an increase 
of pension to Capt. Nichols M. Brockway; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH: A bill (H. R. 10710) granting a pension to 
Albert Kriek; to the Committee on Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolution of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York, urging that every means be used to 
counteract the efforts of enemy agents who are seeking to under- 
mine the loyalty of American citizens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also (by request), memorial of Agricultural Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, with inclosures as exhibits, asking that the postal rider 
to the revenue bill be repealed; also, resolution of the Woman's 
Club, San Angelo, Tex., asking for the repeal of the same law; 
also, a resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, asking that the excess-profits tax be paid in install- 
ments; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Central Labor Union, 
favoring passage of the Kelly bill (H. R. 8761); to the Com- 
mittee on Lobor. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, favoring amendment to the revenue law relative to 
payment of excess-profits taxes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Schwartz & Jaffee, of New York, favoring the 
daylight-saving bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. i 


By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of 236 citizens of La 
Salle County, III., for prohibition of the manufacture and sale 
of beer, wine, and all intoxicating liquors during the war; to 
the Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

Also, petition of the Illinois Wire & Cable Co., of Syracuse, 
III., favoring payment of war taxes in installments; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: Petition of citizens of Ken- 
ton, Tenn., as to closing saloons and breweries; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: Memorial of Albert Pike Highway Asso- 
ciation, Tulsa, Okla., in favor of good roads; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petitions of Strouse & Bros., the 
Minch & Eisenbrey Co., and C. S. Dell, all of Baltimore, Md., 
protesting against the passage of House bill 8565, placing a tax 
on privately owned autoinobiles; to the Committee on Ways and 

euns. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Memorial of Pennsylvania 
State Chamber of Commerce, urging amendment to the revenue 
law relative to payment of excess-profits taxes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Resolutions of a mass meeting held at 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass., asking that Ireland be recognized 
as an independent republic; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. REED: Papers to accompany House bill 10680, in- 
creasing the pension of David C. Morgan; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. ROSE: Petition of Mr. H. C. McWilliams, Cambria 
County farm agent, Ebensburg, Pa., and others, approving the 
daylight-saving plan and recommending its adoption as a means 
of securing a longer period of daylight after working hours and 
encouraging a greater number of industrial workers to cultivate 
home-garden plots; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr, VARE: Memorial of Pennsylvania State Chamber of 
Commerce, favoring the daylight-saving bill; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE. 
Tuourspay, Merch 14, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we come before Thee expressing the deepest 
need of our Nation. Thou hast thrust upon us tremendous re- 
sponsibilities in our day, opportunities to bless or curse, to 
uplift or tear down, and we dare not face these obligations 
unless we are right toward Thee. Give to us the inspiration 
of Thy truth that we may stand for the very highest in life, 
that the message of America may be the message of an evangel 
of God, and that we may write our laws and adopt our policies 
according to the Divine plan and will. To this end do Thou 
bless us this day. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hardwick Nugent Smoot 
Baird Henderson Overman 8 
Beckham Hollis Penrose Sutherland 
Calder Johnson, Cal. Phelan Swanson 
Colt Johnson, S. Dak. Poindexter Thomas 
Culberson Jones, Wash, Pomerene Thompson 
Cummins Kellogg Reed Townsend 
Dillingham Kirb; Shafroth Trammell 
Fall Lewis Sheppard Vardaman 
Fietcher McCumber Sherman Watson 
France McKellar Shields Weeks 
Frelinghuysen McNary Smith, Ariz. Wiliams 
Gerry yers Smith, Ga. Wolcott 
Hale Nelson Smith, Mich, 

Harding New Smith, S. C. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. I wish to announce the absence of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]. 
a is paired with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 

LT]. ` 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish to announce the absence of the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Sirs] by illness; likewise that of the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Jastes] and the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] from the same cause. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Smraons] is unavoidably detained at home by business. 

Mr. PHELAN... I wish: to- announce the absence of the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Prrrarax] in attendance upon a meeting of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

My. MYERS. My colleague [Mr. Warsa] is necessarily de- 
tained from the Senate on official business, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum. present. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


II. R. 8753. An act to amend section 3, Title I, of the act en- 
titled “An act to punish acts of interference with the foreign 
relitions, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce cf the 
United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce the 
criminal laws of the United States, and for ether purposes.” 
approved June 15, 1917, was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS: SIGNED. 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced his signature to the follow- 
ing enrolled bills, which had previously been signed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives: 

H. R. 175. An act to amend! an aet entitled “An act making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies: in appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1915 and for prior years, and for. other purposes“; 
and 

S. 3471. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 


furloughs without pay and. allowances to enlisted men of the 


Arniy of the United States. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. PHELAN presented a memorial of the Labor Council of 
Fresno, Cal., remonstrating against the so-called Borland mini- 
mum eight-hour amendment, which was ordered te lie om the 
table. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a resolution adopted by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Sulphur Springs, Tex., favoring the elee- 
tion of a War-’till-vietory Congress“ that will proseeute the 
war until it is successfully ended, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations; 

Mr. THOMPSON presented a petition of Lodge No. 298, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, of Parsons, Kans., praying 
for an increase in the salaries of postal employees, witicl: was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

He also presented n petition of McCaslin: Post. No. 117, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Paola, Kans; 
praying for an increase of pensions to veterans of the Civil 
War, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Wellsville, 
Kans., praying for a repeal of the present zone system of 
postage rates on second-class: mail matter, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 

Mr; CURTIS presented resolutions adopted by the Albert Pike 
Highway Association of the States of Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
- Kansas, and Colorado, favoring the early designation, construc- 
tion, and maintenance of a system of national highways, which 
were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I have just received 
u letter from the secretary of the Michigan State Grunge. Miss 
Jennie Buell, of Ann Arbor, transmitting. to me a series of reso- 
lutions: adopted by the Michigan State Grange protesting against 
certain proposed changes in the rural mail carrier system. I 
should like to have the resolutions and the communication 
printed in the RECORD: ; 

There being no objection, the resolutions and communication 
were ordered to be printed in the Recern,, as follows: 


MICHIGAN Strate GRANGE, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., March 8, 1918. 
Hon. WILLIAN ALDEN SMITH, 


Washington, D. C. 
Mx Dear Sm: py unanimous vote of Michigan State Grange at its 
SUONEN seen tot u 
e y 
aria a Jexxim BUELE, Sceretary, 
Whereas it is reported by Washington press correspondents. that Post- 
master Genera! Burleson contemplates curtailment and a final 
abandonment of the rural mail carrier system through getting permit 
from Congress to substitute State contract carriers at his option; and 
Whereas, securing the adoption of the rural carrier system for the 
purpose of giving the country residents mail facilities and privileges 
equal to that already provided through the carrier system to cities, 
was one of the great achicvements of the grange organization, and to 
curtail and abandon it now would be an unjust discrimination against 
rural people: Therefore be: it 
Resolved ty Michigaw State Grange, @ body 22 representative of 
the desires of all residents of the State, That it is strongly and deter- 


minedly opposed to abandonment in whole or in part of the said rural 
mail system, and that copies of this resolution be forwarded to all 
Congressmen and Senators to inform them of the action of this body. 


closed resolution was instructed to be sent to you.. 


BILLS. INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr.. PHELAN: 

A bil (S. 4100) making the laws relating to navigable. waters 
nonapplicable to the diversion for irrigation of water from Colo- 
rado: River by Imperial Irrigation District, and for the approval 
ef development by the Secretary of War (with accompanying 
papers); and 2 

A bill (S. 4101) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
contract with Imperial Irrigation District, California, to de- 
liver water from Colorado: River into the district's canal system, 
and for other purposes (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands, 

By Mr. NUGENT: 

A bill (S. 4102) granting the consent ef Congress to the county 
commissioners of Bonner County, Iduho, to construct a bridge 
across the Clarksford River, im Benner County; Idaho (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Commerce: 

By Mr: SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 4108) to consolidate certain forest lands within the 
Cache National Forest, Utah, and to add certain lands thereto; 
to the Committee: om Publie Lands. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have a bill here that is sug- 
gested by the Musicians’ Union as a substitute for a bill that 
was introduced by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, I wish to 


‘introduce: the bill and have: it. accompanied: by the suggestions 
they make, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 4104) to increase the efficiency of Army and Navy 
bands (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. PRANCE: 

A bill (S. 4105) granting a pension to ENa B. Lockwood; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A DIN (S. 4106) to amend section 1609 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide revenue to defray war expenses, and’ for other 
purposes,” approved October 3, 1917; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

AMENDMENT TO LEGISLATIVE: APPROPRIATION BIT. 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted an amendment proposing to in- 


enense the salary of one medical. expert, Office of Solicitor, De- 


partment of the Interior, from $2,000. to $2,500 per annum. in- 


tended to be proposed by him to the legislative, ete., appropria- 


tion: bill, which was ordered: to be printed, and, with the aeccom- 
panying papers, referred. tœ the Committee on Appropriations. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced! that the House had passed 
w concurrent resolution providing for the printing of 250.000 
copies of the soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief act, appreved 
Mareh 8, 1918, etc., in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. * 

The message also announced! that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference om the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses to the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 3752) to provide for the operation of transportation systems 
while under Federal control. for the just compensation of their 
owners, and for other purposes. s 

SOLDIERS AND SAILORS’ CIVIL. RELIEF. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 39} of the House of Repre- 
2 which was read: and referred to the Committee on 

nting: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives: (the Senate concurring), 
That there be printed 250,000 copies- of the soldiers and sailors’ civil 
relief act, approved March 8, 1918, of which 75,000 copies shall be for the 
use of the Senate and 175,000 copies for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the same to be distributed through the folding rooms. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed: 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, in the absence of 
the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
by his request, I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the Agricultural appropriation bill, House bill 9054. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9054) 
making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norrrs] to the 
amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore]. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand that the substitute amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma was agreed to? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; it is pending. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is pending now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is an amendment pending 
to it, proposing to add what will be read. 

The SECRETARY, It is proposed to add to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], at the end 
of the substitute for the paragraph from line 21 on page 92 
to line 9 on page 93, the following language: 

Provided, That che Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, 
upon request of the President, to use all or any part of this appro- 

riation for the establishment of such plant or plants at any p cé 
n the United States tor the purpose of supplying food for the Army 
Neither the Senator from Oklahoma 


and Navy. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
nor the Senator from Nebraska is here, and as these two amend- 
ments are their special amendments, I think perhaps it would 
be well to pass them over. They are engaged in a hearing 
being conducted by the Agricultural Committee. I have tele- 
phoned to them that at their request I have called up the bill 
and asked them to come at once from the committee hearing, 
which no doubt they will do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
I wish to present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the last committee amend- 


nt. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The amendment I will offer is in 
the nature of a committee amendment. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to pass over the pending amendment for a few minutes. 
I am sure both Senators will soon be in the Chamber. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, at the foot of page 
68 I offer an amendment which I will send to the desk, but 
which I will explain before it is read. It is local in its nature, 
having reference to the experiment station in Georgia. 

Immediately after the adoption of the Morrill Act the fund 
was put under the University of the State of Georgia, and 
the College of Agriculture and Mechanie Arts was a part of 
the university. After the adoption of the Hatch Act the State 
of Georgia accepted its provisions and created a separate ex- 
periment station for the State of Georgia with a board of 
directors, a part of whom were selected from different por- 
tions of the State, and a part of whom were trustees and 
officers of the university of the State and were ex officio trustees 
of the experiment station. When the Adams Act was passed 
it was accepted, and the same provision applicable to the or 
ganization of the experiment station was continued. 

In 1906 the legislature created the State College of Agricul- 
ture for Georgia as a branch of the university of the State, with 
a separate board of trustees. It provided that a portion of the 
trustees of the State College of Agriculture should be trustees 
of the experiment station and a portion of the trustees of the 
experiment station trustees of the agricultural college, and in 
that way joining the two together. 

Ever since the adoption of the Hatch Act and the Adams Act 
the Experiment Station of the State of Georgia has been recog- 
nized as complying with the Federal statute and has received 
the Federal appropriation. For the first time this year the 
Secretary of Agriculture raised the point that it should be more 
completely, as I understand, under the control of the College 
of Agriculture and refused to draw a check for the appropria- 
tion. It has been organized for more than 20 years. It has 
received the appropriation for more than 20 years. 

In the House a resolution was introduced recognizing the 
present organization of the experiment station in Georgia and 
directing the Secretary of Agriculture to continue to pay the 
appropriation to it. The Committee on Agriculture examined 
that resolution and reported unanimously in its favor, and it is 
pending in the House. 

I presented it to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
of the Senate after the Agricultural appropriation bill had been 
reported, and they unanimously approved it and authorized me 
to present it and the chairman of the committee to accept it, 
and I now ask for action on the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. At the foot of page 68, after the word “act,” 
and before the semicolon, insert a colon and the following 
proviso; 

Provided, That hereafter the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for payment, and the 8 of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay the appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 


30, 1918, and all future appropriations, to the Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion, as authorized by the act of March 2, 1887 (24 Stat., p. 440), com- 


This is the last amendment. 
No; I have another amendment that 
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monly referred to as the Hatch Act, and the act of March 16, 1906 (34 
Stat., p. 63), known as the Adams Act, and all amendments to said 
acts, in accordance with the act of the General Assembly of Georgia 
approved December 29, 1888, establishing the Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion, and the act of August 18, 1906, accepting the benefits of the 
Adams Act (Georgia Laws, 1906, p. 1161). 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr, President, I desire to add a word 
only to what my colleague [Mr. Satrrm of Georgia] has said. 
This is entirely a local matter—local to the State of Georgin. I 
do not think there is the slightest dissent on the proposition 
embraced in my colleague's amendment, either in this or in the 
other House of Congress. 

The truth is, Mr. President, that under the very words of the 
law itself there never was the slightest excuse for the conten- 
tion made by the Secretary of Agriculture. As a matter of 
law it has no foundation, and no court of any standing would 
entertain it for one moment. For years this money has been 
paid without question by one administration after another and 
by one party after another, until some wiseacre in one of these 
departments, who thought he knew more than anybody eise, 
held it up. I think it is about time that we stopped that sort of 
business, and I earnestly hope that the amendment of my col- 
league will be adopted without the slightest objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask the Senator one question? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Utah, 

Mr. SMOOT. Did the Secretary of Agriculture refuse to pay 
the money to the agricultural college direct? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Here is what happened, if the Senator 
please: This was a separate institution which had been estab- 
lished by the Legislature of Georgia to get this particular fund. 
It was not, as has been generally the case—although there are 
a half dozen exceptions—even a branch of the agricultural col- 
lege. 

Mr. SMOOT. In nearly all of the other States the agricultural 
colleges, as the Senator knows, have experimental stations in 
connection with them, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I wondered whether the Secretary of 
Agriculture had gone so far as that he would not pay Georgia 
any money whatever, either to the agricultural college or to the 
experiment station, 

Mr. HARDWICK. It amounts to that. They denied this ap- 
propriation for the State entirely, because they said it was our 
business to have the agricultural college a part of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, although there are several other States in the 
Union where that has not been done in many years. There is 
no doubt about the merit of this proposition, and any Senator 
who will investigate it will not have the slightest question that 
my colleague's amendment is right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. SMITH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there further amendments? 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President, if I am in order, I desire to 
bed an amendment to the pending bill, which I send to the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Mississippi will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert the following: 

For applying such methods of eradication or control of the sweet- 
posie weevil as in the K aeg of the Secretary of Agriculture may 

e necessary, including the payment of such expenses and employment 
of such persons and means in the city of Washington and eleewhere, 
in cooperation with such authorities of the States concerned, organi- 
zations, or individuals, as he may deem necessary to accomplish such 
purposes, $25,000, which shall be immediately available, and in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Agriculture no expenditures shall be made 
for these Pers until a sum or sums at least equal to such expendi- 
tures sball have been appropriated, subscribed, or contributed by State, 
county, or local authorities or by individuals or organizations for the 
accomplishment of such I Provided, That no part of the money 
herein appropriated shall be to pay the cost or value of sweet 
potatoes, sweet-potato plants, or other property injured or destroyed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, at what point in 
the bill does the Senator from Mississippi suggest his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It is immaterial where the amendment is 
inserted. It may come in at the conclusion of the bill. It has 
no relation to any other item in the bill; and I suggest that, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Mississippi to explain his proposed amendment. It was 
so long that it was impossible for me to grasp it while it was 
being read, with one or two interruptions. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, a letter from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, together with a number of other letters 
which I have received from my State, set out the fact that this 
little insect is working great ravages upon the sweet-potato 
industry in the States of Mississippi, Texas, Morida, Alabama, 
Georgia, and other States where that plant is cultivated. This 
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crop amounts in value to something like $90,000,000 a year. It 
is a very essential and necessary article of food, and in certain 
sections of the South this weevil is doing a great deal of harm. 
The Secretary of Agriculture suggested that the sum of $50,000 
might be appropriated, but I have reduced that to $25,000. It 
is rather difficult to kill this insect because of the fact that 
its ravages are entirely confined to the tuber, to the potato 
under the ground. The boll weevil stays on the surface, and 
the cotton-boll worm, the grasshopper, and other insects of that 
kind, can be poisoned by the use of. 

Mr. SMOOT. Arsenic. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Yes; Paris green or some other insecti- 
cide. There are a great many poisons which are used to ex- 
terminate these pests, but this little bug stays in the ground, 
safely removed from poisons that are distributed on the plant. 
He does not fly, he does not roost on the leaves or bore into the 
stalk, but down in the earth he plys his vocation by boring into 
the tuber. The able Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] the 
other day, in describing some of the pests which pester the 
agriculturist, dropped into poetry, and if I may be permitted to 
follow his lead, I think the best description of the potato weevil 
is in the following lines: 

The June bug has the gorden wing, 
The firefly has the fam 

The potato weevil has no wiiige at all, 
But he gets there all the same, 

[Laughter.] 

And he is getting there to the great disadvantage and the 
annoyance of the potato growers of the entire southern country. 
His field of operation is being widened, and unless something is 
done to check his ravages he will well-nigh destroy the potato 
crop of America, which amounts, as stated before, to nearly 
$90,000,000 a year. I think an appropriation of $25,000, to be 
used tor the purpose of exterminating this pest, would be a 
prudent, provident investment by the Government of the United 
States, aud I hope the Senate may agree to the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply rise to enter my pro- 
test against the appropriation now asked for. I think if it goes 
into this bill it will reappear in similar bills and increase in 
amount yearly. I can not see why an appropriation should be 
asked for to exterminate an insect which attacks sweet pota- 
toes any more than one should be asked for to go into the fields 
where the Irish potato is raised to the value of not $70,000,000 
per year, but four or five times that amount, in order to ex- 
terminate the diseases which at different times affect the Lrish 
potato, and there is also the potato bug to contend with. In 
this case the insect is called a weevil—— 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I think a considerable appropriation was made a few years 
ago to exterminate certain pests that prey upon the Irish 
potato in New England. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not remember any, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; $87.800 is appropri- 
ated. The Senator will find it on page 21, line 15, the item read- 
ing as follows: 

For the investigation of diseases of POLON potatoes, truck crops, 
forage crops, drug and related plants, $87,800. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, Mr. President, potatoes are named there; 
but I venture the assertion now that of the $80,800 not $800 
will be expended for the investigation of diseases of Irish pota- 
toes. The amount will go to the other items enumerated. Ihave 
never heard of any money being appropriated for the purpose 
of conducting investigations as to diseases of Irish potatoes; 
and if Irish potatoes have been specified in any appropriation 
bill, those interested in producing that crop have never asked 
for any part of the appropriation. I know, however, it is not 
going to do any good to protest. I rose simply to say that, in 
my opinion, it Is unwise to begin now appropriating for the 
extermination of the sweet-potato weevil. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mississippi. [Putting the 
question.] The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I ask for a division. 

eed. question being put, on a division the amendment was 
rejected 

Mr. McCUMBER. If it be in order at the present time, on 
page 23, line 23, after the word “rust,” I move to insert “and 
the destruction of vegetation from which such rust spores 
originate, $150,000,” so as to read: 


Provided also, That $150,000 shall be set aside for the investigation 
and contro! of the diseases of wheat, oats, and barley, known as black 
rust and stripe rust, and the destruction of vegetation from which 
such rust spores originate, $150,000. 

That would make the entire appropriation $250,000 instead 
of the $100,000 now provided. It is not specified, at least 
definitely, that the $100,000 may be used for the destruction 


of the barberry bush from which the spores of the rust are 
germinated. 

We discussed this subject several days ago, at which time I 
made the assertion that the rust in a single year, 1916, and in 
the course of a very few days, caused a damage to the wheat 
crop of more than $100,000,000. My colleague [Mr. Gronna] 
corrected me and said that the damage caused amounted to 
more than $100,000,000 in the State of North Dakota alone, 
and probably, at the same ratio, the loss would be more than 
$150,000,000 in the aggregate. That is a most serious loss; 
there is no one ravage that is sought to be checked by this bill 
that will even approach it in the matter of dollars and cents. 

Scientists have discovered—at least they think they have 
discovered—that the spores of the rust originate upon certain 
vegetation, and that it is necessary to destroy that vegetation. 


That can not be done unless we have the consent of the States - 


and of the owners of land on which the vegetation is growing 
that it may be exterminated, because it would come within the 
police powers of the State; but I have no doubt, Mr. President, 
we could secure such consent and the cooperation of every State 
in the Union. I know we certainly could in the spring-wheat 
growing States, where the ravages of the rust are the greatest. 

Considering the importance of the matter and the enormous 
loss that is caused every year by the rust, it seems to me 
that I am justified in asking that we increase this $100,000 
appropriation to $250,000. It is not necessary to make any 
further argument. We have already presented to the Senate 
the facts as to the loss involved; we have presented to the 
Senate the conclusions of scientists who have studied the 
question and who declare that the disease can be exterminated 
in the manner suggested, and I understood when we were 
discussing this matter the other day that the amendment was 
satisfactory to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not entirely clear about the ap- 
propriation which the Senator suggests for this purpose. I 
am in sympathy with the object the Senator has in view; but 
I wonder if he has read the language under which these differ- 
ent sums are set aside for the several purposes specified, all of 
which must come from the appropriation of $291,505. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The adoption of my amendment would 
necessitate, of course, the changing of other figures, so as to 
include this item. and of the total amount carried by the bill, 
as set forth at the end of the bill. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. The paragraph appropriates $291.505, 
of which $40.000 is to be set aside for the study of corn im- 
provement, and $100,000 for the study of wheat and oats dis- 
eases. The Senator from North Dakota suggests that another 
$150,000 of it be set aside for the eradication of the barberry 
bush. One hundred and fifty thousand dollars plus $100.000 
makes $250,000, and the addition of $40.000 makes $290,000, 
leaving only $1,505 for all the other purposes of the appropri- 
ation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will state that, if the amendment car- 
ries, it will have to be followed by a further amendment add- 
ing $150,000 to the $291,505. 

8 25 WADSWORTH. The Senator’s amendment does not do 
ut. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; this amendment does not do that; 
but it would necessarily have to be followed by a further 
amendment adding to the total appropriation carried by the 
paragraph. 

M.. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, when this subject 
was before the Committee on Agriculture the committce in- 
creased the appropriation $50,000, and specifically required 
that $100,000 should be used for the purpose desired by the 
Senator from North Dakota. The appropriation in all is 
$291.505. Of that amount $165,000 is assigned for specific 
purposes, leaving only $126.505 assigned to purposes other 
than those desired by the Senator from North Dakota. I was 
under the impression that this provision was entirely satis- 
factory to the members of the committee especially interested 
in the growing of wheat. 

Now, I wish to ask the Senator whether any estimate has 
been made by the department for the increased amount to 
which he refers? The increase not having been recommended 
by the committee, unless estimated for by the department, of 
course, the increase can not be made upon the floor of the 
Senate, except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not know that there was an esti; 
mate made. The $50,000 appropriation was increased to $100.- 


000—— 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
mittee. 


But that was done by the com- 
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Mr. McCUMBER: Yes; and I presume that an estimate had 
been made or that the committee acted upon some informa- 


tion. 

Mr. SMITE of Georgia. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will simply say that from the informa- 
tion I have, the amount will be insufficient to accomplish the 
result or anything: like the result we desire to accomplish; 
but not being a member of the Committee on Agriculture: I 
can’ not inform: the Senator whether the Secretary: of Agricul- 
ture or the Department of Agriculture lins made an estimate 
on tlie subject. Probably my colleague: [Mr. Gronna] can in- 
form tlie Senator; as he is a member of the committee. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, if my colleague will allow me, 
T Will say that while: no estimate has been made for such an 
amount as my colleague has proposed. L am quite sure that the 
Secretary of Agriculture would be willing at this time to make 
such an estimate, realizing, as he does now, the importauce of 
this question. I think that it would be impossible to expend’ 
any money to any better advantage than for this particular 


purpose. 

I think T called the attention of the Senator from Georgia, in 
committee, to the fact that in a single year there were more 
than a hundred million bushels: of wheat destroyed iu just a 
few days in my ow State, and it was all due to rust’; and it is 
Said’ by nearly all of the seientists of the country that these 
spores: originate: from the barberry bush. It is no longer a 
question of scientiffe study. It is the same with this question 
as with the cattte tick or with the citrus- fruit canker. All yow 
have to do is to go and destroy it. 

T trust that the amendment proposed by my colleague: will 


not be objected‘ to; although F will say that, so fur as I know; | 


no estimate has been made for it: 

Mr, VARDAMAN, Mr. President; will the Senator permit me 
to repeat a question which F asked him a few days ago, when 
this matter was up for consideration, but I have forgotten the 
answer the Senator gave me? What has been done in the mat- 
ter of investigating the source of this evil up to this time? I 
would like to ask the Senator; further, if the States contribute 
anything to this fund? 

Mr. GRONNA.. Oh, ves. The States; and especially the West- 
ern States, tlie spring wheat States: are practically the only 
ones that have contributed to it. We have been appropriating 
some $10,000) a: year for this purpose, aud all that money, of 
course, has been expended herein the city: of Washington, mak- 
ing these investigations as to the causes. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The cause has been discovered, and you 
want sufficient’ funds to carry your investigations further? 

Mr. GRONNA. Absolutely. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I shall vote for it with a great deal of 


pleasure. 

Mr. SMITE of Georgia: Mr. President, this $50,000: increase: 
T think; was: made at the: instance of the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; sir. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Did the Senator before the eom- 
mittee urge the full amount of $200,000? 

Mr. GRONNA. No; 1 did not. 

Mr. SMITH: of Georgia. I was under the: impression that 
we did what the Senator thought we ought to do. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; that is very true, and I am very glad 
the Senator has asked: that: question. I thought the $100,000 
would be sufflelent; but since we had this question up before 
the Committee on Agriculture aud Forestry Prof. Bolley and 
the president of the Agricultural College of Crookston, Minn, 
were here, and they talked with me about this, and they talked 
with my colleague about it, and they convinced’ me that we 
ought to appropriate a: million dollars. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And the Senator does not think 
that a sufficient sum can be obtained out of this total of $291,000, 
increasing: even the $100,000. required to go to this source and 
meet the necessities of the situation? 

Mr. GRONNA. I believe, Mr. President, that we can do a 


great deal! of good with two or three hundred thousand: dol- 


lars; we enn do a great deal of good with $100,000; but the 
Senator knows very well how these things work out in his own 
State; with these diseases: which you: have in the: South, with 
the boll weevil, with the cattle: tick, with: the citrus-fruit 
canker; and all these things. It is just simply a question of 
whether you want to eradicate: and exterminate diseases 
at once or whether you want to do just a little each: year: 

Mr. SMITH ef Georgia. And it is a disease that can be 
exterminated ? 

Mr. GRONNA. Absolutely. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia.. The chairman of the committee has 
come in now, and I shall not make the point of order. 

Mr. GRONNA. Lam very glad to know that. 


ment. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia: So far as I am concerned, the 
Senate can vote on it. 

Mr. GRONNA. T was quite sure the Senator from Georgia 
would not make the point. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgian. The responsibility rests upon the 
chairman and not upon myself. 

Mr. McCUMBER: Mr. President, let me state; in addition 
to what my colleague has stated, that the scientists connected! 
with our central agricultural colleges agree that the source of 
this trouble has been ascertained; that it is in the barberry 
bush, as we have stated. Now, there are two ways of reaching 
that. The first is by the destruction of the bushes them- 
selves. They are used for hedges in a great many of our States, 
and it would necessitate: thelr’ destruction: and possibly some 
cost would be involved. It is possible that instead’ of cutting 
down the bushes and destroying them:in that way, and thereby 
destroying: what we might call the nests: of these spores, it 
could be done by spraying’ at a certain season of the year. L 
am not certain as to that; but whether it is done by the de- 
struction of the bush or by spraying at certain: seasons, I am 
certain of one thing from their information; that $100,000 is: 
not sufficient, and that they ought to have at least $250,000 


this year. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I simply wish te say, for my own 
part, that I am very heartily in favor of the amendment. I 


‘look upon it as an insurance fund. If it can not be effectively 
used, it will not be used at all; it will lapse and return to the 


Treasury. If it can. be used, the compensation will be out of 
all proportion to the amount appropriated: and expended: 

T hope the amendment will be adopted: 

Mr. SMITH. og Georgia. Mr. President, under the statement 
of the chairman of the committee and the statement of the 
Senator from North Dakota, I shall also vote for the amend- 
It is a great pleasure to me always: to feel that I can 
help practically to do anything for the agricultural’ interests 
of any part of the country, and my interest. in the Northwest 
is: almost equal to my interest in my own immediate- section. 
It is a problem of what can be practically done to help increase 
production, not only in the interest of the producer but in the 
interest of the entire people of the country who have the 
benefit of the production. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President. as a member of the commit- 
tee, I want to say that I have always found the Senator from 
Georgia willing to assist the Northwest as well as other parts 
of the country in the production. of foodstuffs: as well as other 
things. I am exceedingly glad that not: only the members of 
the committee but the Members. of this body will allow this 
appropriation at this time; and. as the chairman has stated, 
if the full amount is not necessary, it will go back into the 
Treasury, and there will be no expense to the Government: 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, there is one matter re- 
garding. which I should like a little information in this: con- 
nection. I want to ask the Senators from the wheat. sections. 
of the country whether the barberry bush is indigenous to 
that part of the United States? I know that it is used in 
the Eastern States, in New England. for ornamental hedges, 
and I presume these spores can be carried a long distance if 
there is a high wind; but I should like to know whether or 
not the barberry bush grows in the wheat-producing: States. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I will say that while the State 
which I in part represent is not a timber country, still we have 
a great many bushes around the lakes. They are 
indigenous. to the State of Minnesota, very much so, and more 
so to the State of South Dakota, but they grow quite pro- 
fusely in my own State. 

Mr. GALLINGER.. I raised the question simply to satisfy 
my own mind as to the distance these spores: could be carried. 
Sò it seems: that the bush does grow, in a sense, contiguous to 
the wheat fields of the Northwest. 

Mr: GRONNA. It does. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President; if the scientists. have 
gotten at the true cause for the rust in wheat which produced 
such havoc last year in certain of the wheat States, certainly 
this appropriation: is fully justified, and in voting for it I am 
doing so upon the supposition that the scientists are not mis- 
taken in locating: the exciting cause of the trouble. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota, which will 


be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 23, line 23, after the words “ black 
rust and stripe rust,” it is proposed to insert and the destrue- 
tion of vegetation: from which such rust spores originate, 
$150,000.” 

The- VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


1918. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I desire to offer 
an amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, before any further 
amendments other than committee amendments are introduced 
I wish to call uttention to a committee amendment that has 
not been disposed of, and then we can go back to individual 
emendment, if that suits the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to state to 
the chairman of the committee that in his absence, by unani- 
mous consent, the Senate passed over the amendment on page 
82, for which he offered a substitute, and the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norrrs] offered an amendment to the substi- 
tute of the chairman of the committee. In the absence of 
both of those Senators I felt that we could not well consider 
that part of the bill, and I asked that it be passed over until 
they entered the Chamber. As they are both here now, I ask 
that the Senate return to page 92, from lines 10 to 20, applica- 
ble to prizes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senator from Georgia that I want to thank him first for ask- 
ing that it go over. Both the chairman of the committee and 
myself were in attendance upon a meeting of the Agricultural 
Committee this morning. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I stated that fact, and I stated 
that I brought up the bill in the absence of the chairman by 
request, and that as he and the Senator from Nebraska were 
absent at that meeting I had had them telephoned, and I had 
no doubt they would be here in a little while. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am very much obliged. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska to the amendment of the Senator 
from Oklahoma, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. i 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert at the end of the 
bill a new section, as follows: 

Sr. —. That act. No. 41, Sixty-fifth Congress, approved August 10 
3 amended by adding tbe following at the end of section 14 
oe Provided, That no part of the money herein 1 e or any 
nnexpended balance heretofore a proprlated. shall used to defray 
the expenses of the Food Administration or any other department of 
the Government in the work of grading tatoes, and no regulation 
shali be made therefor: Provided further, at it shall not be lawful 
to grade potatoes as to size or otherwise interfere with the market- 
able value thereof when such products are free from blight, dry rot, 
and other disease harmful to the public health.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, which I 
had printed a few days ago. I may say that I offer it at the 
request of the department. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 51, after line 18, it is proposed to 
insert the following paragraph: 

Hereafter the Secretary of the Treasury may Getail medical officers 
of the Public Health Service to the rtment of Agriculture for co- 
operative assistance in the administration of the food and drugs act, 
approved June 30, 1906, and amended August 23, 1912, and the com- 
pensation and expenses of the officers so detailed may be pald from the 
applicable appropriations made herein for enforcement of said act. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that is legislation, beyond a 
question of doubt. and unless there is some good reason why 
it should go on this appropriation bill a point of order ought to 
be made against it. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I will ask to have read a letter 
from the department on the subject. I think it justifies the 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
letter will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, February 21, 1918, 


In the absence of objection, the 


Hon. THOMAS P. Gone, 
United States Senate. 

Dean Senator Gore: Referring to the amendment to the Agricnt- 
ture appropriation bill, providing that hereafter the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury may detail medical officers of the Public Health Service to the 
Department of Agriculture for cooperative assistance in the administra- 
tion of the food and drugs act, which you introduced at the request 
of the department, as made orally by Mr. W. G. Campbell, of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, it is necessary in the efficient enforcement of the food 
and drugs act to have such authority as is contemplated by this amend- 
ment, in order to Ml vacancies caused by a number of our men having 
left the department since the declaration of war. It is important to 
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whose judgment is authoritative and 
the courts when they appear as wit 


have competent medicai men 
whose opinions carry weight in 
nesses in cases brought under the act. 

The department has found it practically impossible to secure the 
services of competent medical officers of sufficient experience and ma- 
toriy for this work, at salaries which the dèpartment can afford to 

o 


pay for such services, through civil-service examinations. Through the 
courtesy of the Public Health Service, Dr. M. W. Glover has been de- 
tailed to the Bureau of 8 to take charge of this work. This 
department hesitates to ask the Treasury Department to detail addi- 
tional men for this work unless the salaries and expenses of such men 
can be paid from the appropriation for the enforcement of the food and 
drugs act. Medical officers of the Public Health Service receive addi- 
tional compensation based on 8 of service, and have certain 
rights of retirement after being Ín the service a certain number of 
years, so that if such medical officers are actually transferred to this 
department they would forfeit the rights and privileges which have 
accrued to them on account of service already rendered in the Public 
Health Service. 

It is desired, therefore, to secure legislation which will permit the de- 
tail of officers of the Public Health Service for this important work, 
allowing their compensation and expenses to be paid from the appropria- 
tion for the enforcement of the food and drugs act, and at the same time 
allowing them to retain thelr rights and status-.as officers of the Public 
Heaith Service. Legislation has already been enacted authorizing suc 
details to the Bureau of Mines. The legislation referred to is found in 
an act making appropriations tor the sundry civil expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918 (ch. 27, 41 Stat. L., 
pp. 105-146). The amendment which the department recommended, 
and which was submitted to you by Mr. Campbell, was prepared by the 
solicitor of the department, as follows. insert as line 18) on page 51: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury may detail medical officers of the 
Public Health Service to the Department of Agriculture for cooperative 
assistance in the administration of the food and drugs act, approved 
June 30, 1906, and amended August 23, 1912, and the compensation 
and expenses of the officers so detailed may be paid from the applicable 
appropriations made herein for enforcement of said act.” 

his amendment, if adopted, will enabie the d tment to have such 
men as maybe needed detailed from the Public Health ce to the 
Bureau of Chemistry This can be done without creating a permanent 
organization, which might be larger than would be needed later, It is 
contemplated that not more than one or two details will be necessary 
at the present time. 
espectfully, D. F. Houston, Secretary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore]. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I offer the following amendment to be 
inserted in the bill at the appropriate place. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be stated. 

The Secretary. At the appropriate place in the bill insert: 
` Section 6 of the act entitled “An act defining butter, also imposing 
a tax upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, an 
exportation of oleomargarine, approved August 2, 1886,” Is amended 80 
as to read as follows: 

“ Bec. 6. That all oleomargarine shall be packed by the manufacturer 
thereof in firkins, tubs, or other wooden or paper packages not before 
used for that purpose, each containing not less tħan 1 unds, and 
marked, stamped, and branded as the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, with the pd ag of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall pre- 
scribe; and ail sales made by the manufacturers of oleomargarine, and 
wholesale dealers in oleomargarine shall be in original stamped pack- 


ages. 

a Retail dealers in oleomargarine must sell only from original 
stamped packages, in quantities not exceeding 10 pounds, and shall 
pack the oleomargarine sold by them In suitable wooden or paper pack- 
ages, which shall be marked and branded as the Commissioner of In- 
3 9 with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
sha rescribe, 

< 5 person who knowingly sells or offers for sale, or delivers or 
offers to deliver, any oleomargarine in any other form than in new 
wooden or paper packages as above d bed, or who packs in any 
package any oleomargarine in any manner contrary to law, or who 
alsely brands a 3 or affixes a stamp on any package denoting 
a less amount of tax than that reouired by law. shall be fined for 
each offense not more than $1,000 and be imprisoned not more than 
two years.” $ 

Mr. WADSWORTH (interrupting the reading). The re- 
mainder of the amendment I sent to the desk is a repetition of 
existing law. May I say to the Senate the only amendment sug- 
gested to section 6 of the law of August 2, 1886, is the insertion 
of the words “or paper” after the words“ wooden packages“ 
the idea being that under the existing law oleomargarine can be 
sold by the manufacturer only in firkins or tubs made of wood. 
The object of this amendment is to permit that same oleomarga- 
rine to be contained In paper packages as well as wood. 

Mr. PENROSE. May I make an inquiry of the Senator? I 
should like to ask whether the amendment alters the size of the 
package. $ 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at all. It makes no change what- 
soever in the regulations as to the size of the package, the man- 
ner of sale, the tax, or-the coloring of the oleomargarine in any 
respect. It simply permits the manufacturer to use paper as 
well as wood as the container. The idea is this, that the wood 
containers are, of course, growing more and more expensive as 
wood is becoming more and more scarce, and there are paper 
boxes which are entirely proper for use in this connection. 
This would permit paper boxes to be used as well as wood, 
That is the only amendment of the law. 

Mr. GORE. I do not believe the Senator from New York 
stated—if so, I did not understand him—that under the law 
the wooden packages must be destroyed when once usel. Of 
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course, that is a matter of waste. The paper packages can be 
reconverted into paper and used again, and as a matter of 
economy and 
adopted. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. That is another economy that can be | 


brought about. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I desire at this point, under 
Rule XL, to give notice of a motion to suspend the rules in 
order to offer an amendment to the bill providing that growers 
of wheat who were not satisfied last year with the price paid 
by the Government shall have the right to go into the Federal 
courts and ascertain whether or not the price paid was just 
compensation. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I offer the following 
amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 51. strike out the word “and,” at 
the end of line 19, and insert a comma after the word “ han- 
dling.” and in line 20, after “transportation,” insert “and 
uses,” so as to read: 

Grading, weighing, handling, transportation, and uses of naval stores. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That only adds the word “uses.” I 
do not see any objection to the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Are we going now into an investigation of what 
the naval stores are used for? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The different uses. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Win the Senator from Florida be will- 
ing to explain the of the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I should like to have it explained. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The purpose of the amendment is to give 
a little more latitude under this appropriation in the research 
and investigation which is to be made by the Agricultural De- 
partment. The naval-stores industry of the country has suf- 
fered very materially on account of having the principal mar- 
kets cut off, due to the inability to transport the preducts, and it 
has become necessary to investigate other uses that may be 
made of naval stores. 

To appreciate the merits of that position, of course, we have to 
consider the value and necessity of this industry to the ged 
The industry has been almost paralyzed during the war. 
avenues of sale have been cut off to a very great extent. 225 
Iden of the amendment is that the department may investigate 
other uses to which the product of the naval-stores industry 
may be devoted. That really is the object of the amendment. 

Mr. SMGOT. In other words, the object is that the Govern- 
ment is to find a market for it. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. There is no increase of the appropriation 
whatever. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know there is no increase in the appropria- 
tien, but that is really the object of the amendment, is it not? 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Is there any objection to that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Senator from Florida if that is not 
really the object of the amendment? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Indirectly that might be the object. Of 
course if they find additional uses that, of course, would assist 
in finding an enlarged market. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not see any reason why the Senator should 
not admit it, because that is what it is for, of course. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That is the object. it is to enlarge the 
resources for the sale of the product by making inquiry into 
other for which naval stores may be utilized. 

The Vick PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I propose another amend- 
ment. It is the same amendment offered a moment ago re- 
ducing the appropriation I proposed from $25,000 to $20,000. 
I wish to say to the Senate again it is a matter of very vital 
concern to thé people living in the southern part of my State, 
and it is also important to the people of Georgia and Florida 
and a portion of Texas. It is especially very necessary in the 
interest of the people who cultivate the sweet potato that some 
means may be discovered by which this destructive pest may 
be exterminated. I think that $20,000 invested in this will 
be wisely expended and bring large returns. I hope the Senate 
will agree to the amendment, 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask the Senator if he would not offer 
his amendment on page 21 to the item for the investigation of 
diseases of orchard and other fruits? There is an appropria- 
tion of $79,935, of which $8,000 shall be available for the in- 
vestigation of diseases of the pecan. Then the Senator's amend- 


on I hope the amendment will be 


ment might follow, of which $20,000 may be expended for the 
investigation of this pest. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Does the Senator propose that amendment 
to the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainty, I suggest it. Then there would be 
no increase in the appropriation. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I suppose the Committees on Agriculture 
of the two Houses did not agree to appropriate any more than 
was needed for the particular item mentioned in the paragraph 
just read by the Senator. I know this which I propose is 
necessary. The Secretary of Agriculture thinks so and the 
people of the States where the insect is perpetrating its devasta- 
tions think so. I really think that if a method could be dis- 
covered by which this insect could be destroyed it would be a 
very wise investment, a very provident use of money. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from South Carolina called atten- 
tion to the fact that there was already an appropriation in the 
bill for the investigation of potatoes. It does not say Irish 
potatoes nor does it say sweet potatoes. As long as we are 
appropriating for potatoes I am perfectly willing to have it 
all go under sweet potatoes. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. As far as I am personally concerned that 
might suit me, but it would not suit the people in other parts 
of the country where the appropriation is intended by the com- 
mittee to be expended. 

Mr. SMOOT. The appropriation of $75,935, of course, is not 
intended to include the investigation of potatoes. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If the Senator will pardon me, not a dollar 
of this appropriation is to be used unless the State or community 
where it is to be expended put up an equal amount. I think 
we can trust to the discretion of the Agricultural Department 
for the wise use of the money. It is a very small amount. 

Mr. SMOOT. We debated the same question before, as the 
Senator stated. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have always in consider- 
ing the Agricultural bill been interested in the various insects as 
they are from time to time doing destruction to farm products. 
I was out of the Chamber when this matter was discussed this 
morning. I should like to know, in a few words, from the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi precisely what this insect is nnd what it is 
doing to sweet potatoes, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It is an insect that bores through the tuber. 
It can not be treated like a great many insects that fly. There 
is an effort being made to discover a method by which it can 
be destroyed. The destruction of the crop in a great many 
instances amounts to 80 and 90 per cent, and the Agricultural 
Department thinks that by preventing the shipment of sweet 
potatoes from one infected region to another it will probably 
result in the extermination of the pest. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I will ask 
him if the department has not authority now to quarantine? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The department suggested that we appro- 
priate 850.000. I reduced it to $25,000. The Senate rejected that 
a moment ago, and I have now asked for $20,000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I know a year or two ago the department 
did quarantine Aroostock County, Me., where enormous quan- 
tities of Irish potatoes are raised, for the reason that there was 
a dry rot or something of the kind in the potatoes that was sup- 
posed to be communicable. I wondered why the department 
ould not do the same thing in connection with sweet potatoes. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The department will do that if it is given 
anything to work with, and the department could use $50,000 
2 

GALLINGER. I just wondered where the department 
got 5 money to quarantine in the State of Maine. I am very 
sure we did not make a specific appropriation for it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If I remember correctly there was an ap- 
propriation of a considerable amount of money proposed by the 
then Senator from Maine, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That may be so. If so, I had forgotten it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I think an appropriation was made for 
that p 

Mr. GORE. There was. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I simply asked the question because I 
have sometimes wondered whether we are ever going to get 
control of the various insects that are doing such destruction 
and causing us to appropriate so much money in these agri- 
cultural bills. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I wish to say te the Senator that I am 
just as desirous as he or any Senator in this body that the 
appropriations shall be confined to necessary and proper uses. 
I would not ask for this appropriation ff I did not think it was an 
investment that would bring a large return to the American 


people. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. I am satisfied of that, as far as the Sen- 
ator is concerned. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It is a very small amount and I should 
like very much to have the Senator agree to the amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Still. watching the growth of these ap- 
propriations, I shall be greatly disappointed if next year a much 

amount is not asked for the same purpose, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The Senator will recall the fact that 
these appropriations are made for the protection of the interests 
of a class of people who have very little to do with the Public 
Treasury except to contribute the sinews of war. The whole 
superstructure of commerce rests upon the product of their 
toil, and as far as I am personally concerned, I am in favor of 
giving them every assistance possible. I think that the United 
States gets more from the appropriations made and expended 
by the Agricultural Department than for any other department 
of the Government. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am quite in sympathy with that view, 
and yet I have watched these appropriations grow to an extent 
that sometimes rather alarms me. I will make a suggestion 
hoping that it will not lead to a debate, because it has already 
been discussed. I have been much interested in the appropria- 
tions for the so-called pink boll weevil. The pink boll weevil 
appeared a year or two ago. Last year we made an appropria- 
tion of $250,000. It has been stated in debate that in some way 
it crossed the Rio Grande River and is affecting a smat! part 
of Texas. The department recommended $500,000 this year, and 
the committee has made an appropriation of $800,000, 

Mr. GORE. I will say that the department estimated for 
$800.000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then in the wisdom of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture they reduced the estimate to $500,000. 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And the Senate committee has put it back 
to $800,000, just a jump of $550,000 in a year, that is all. But 
then we have such vast amounts of money in our Treasury at 
the present time that, of course, we can spend it for any purpose 
we may see fit. 

In saying that I do not say it in opposition to the suggestion 
of the Senator from Mississippi. The Senator says that he 
knows that this is a worthy use of money on the part of the 
Department of Agriculture, and I certainly shall not interpose 
any objection that would prevent it from going into the bill. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GORE. I will say to the Senator from New Hampshire, 
he is familiar with the destruction that resulted in Maine from 
the potato scale. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. GORE. That was a disease of the white potato, the Irish 
potato as I prefer to call it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is right. 

Mr. GORE. It was extremely disastrous. It affected not only 
the potato industry of Maine but In many parts of the country 
which relied upon Maine for their seed potatoes. I think we 
appropriated $100,000 at one session and perhaps a smaller ap- 
propriation at another, 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is the very thing I had lost sicht of. 
I had an impression that we had not made an appropriation, 
but that the department had money that was used for the pur- 
pose of quarantining against that disease. However, the Sen- 
ator states thut there was an appropriation made for that pur- 
pose, and I think it was a very wise use of money indeed. 

Mr. GORE. There can be no doubt of that, but the point 
peculiarly gratifying to the Senator from New Hampshire is 
that it has disappeared from the bill. The disease has been 
eradicated and the appropriation vanished. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is one of the most remarkable things 
that hus ever been brought to my attention—that an appropri- 
ation disappeared from the bill the succeeding year. 

Mr. GORE. I mention it as a novelty without precedent and 
probably without parallel in the future. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Van- 
DAMAN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, in the amendment, beginning 
at the bottom of page 13, I especially call attention to the clause 
at the top of page 14 containing the words “for Immediate 
slaughter.” The question was before the Senate for the elimi- 
nation of those words. and there was considerable discussion at 
that time. I am not going over it again, but I had in my office 
a letter from the Department of Agriculture with reference to 
it. I did not have it present with me at the time. I think it 
ought to go in the Rxconb. I believe the Senate acted without 
any particular information as to what those words “ for imme- 


diate slaughter” in the bill mean. The words ought to go out. 
I ask that the Secretary may read this letter from the Chief of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary preceeded to read, and before concluding, 

Mr. KENYON. There is not anybody paying any attention 
to the reading of the letter, so I will not ask to have the read- 
ing continued; it isa waste of time. Let it go in the RECORD. 

The letter entire is as follows: 

UNTIED STATES DEPARTMENT or AGRICULTURE, 


BUREAU OF ee INDUSTRY, 
Washington; D. C., February 21, 1918. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. KENYO; 


United States Senate. 


Dear Sexaror Kenroy: I have . — letter of 3 5 2 
aot 9 to the interstate pment of cattle r ing to the 

u c s 
The Agricultura} bill, as reported to the Senate from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. contains an amendment to the act of 
1884, witu the inclusion of the werds “ for 


May, — immediate slaugh- 
ter." on pege a 14, line 1. The amendment with the insertion of these 
words partially accomplish the aims of the department. 


While it is del eved desirable to it the interstate 3 for 
immediate slaughter of cattle which have reacted to the tuberculin ` 
test, it is considered wise also to provide for the shipment, interstate, 
of pure-bred animals which have reacted to such tests, so that they 
may be returned to their original owners to be retained by them for 


5 urposes under quarantine restrictions. This can be accom- 
8 i regulation if the words “for immediate slaughter“ are 
elimina 


This latter proposal, in the o oe teen a of the department, is 
of far greater importance to the country than the provision permitting 
the shipment of the animals for immediate slaughter. 

f the amendment is allowed to stand as It Is. then pure-bred cattle 
which had reacted to the tuberculin test would still be 5 from 
moving interstate, except for slaughter, which would bencfit the 
packer but not the farmer. 

The interstate ere Het of these reacting animals. will be sur- 
rounded by restrictions impesed by means of regulations which will 
safeguard the movement of the animals as well as sg the live- 
stock industry against the further spread. of tubereu pro- 
posed to permit the shipment of such cattle only to those States that 
will cooperate with the department in imposing quarantine restrictions 
= seca reacting animals at the farms of their original owners. 

e now have effective cooperation with various States in the emip 
ment of hogs that have been vaccinated against cholera. and it is be 
Heved that the coo moon ae will prove equally effective in the case of 
tuberculosis of ca 

Experience bas shown that reacting cattle may be safely A 
from benithy animals on the farm and used for breed purposes. b, 
the adoption of what is known as the Bang system, This consists — 
keeping the reacting carie entirely separate and apart from bealthy 
animals on tbe same premises, 

The calves born of reacting cows do not inherit the disease and can 
therefore be safely removed from their mothers immediately after 
birth and placed with the healthy cattle, where are reared upon 
the milk of healthy cows. In this way the healthy portion of the 
berd constantly increases while the reacting animals are disposed ot 


as rapidly as may be dermed — 
ve heen disposed of and the remaining 


Finally all of the reactors ha 
berd is composed entirely of healthy 8 There are several Sanai 


fications of the Bang system which may adepted under the 
tions which obtain in different States. but the underlying g * 
all of these is the segregation of the reactors and the removal immedi- 
ately ys birth of their healthy offspring. 


gi 3 J R. Montxn, Chief of Bureau. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I also ask to bave inserted in 
the Recorp a letter on this question from the Cepartment of 
agriculture of the State of Illineis. Leaving these words 
“for immediate slaughter ™ in this bill amounts to nothing, ex- 
cept to help the packers; ft helps no one else; and I desire to 
call attention to the matter in the Rrconn. so that the confer- 
ence committee may have some basis on which to act in strik- 
ing out those words. if they shall feel inclined to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the Tet- 
ter referred to by the Senator from Iowa will be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Rrconb, as follows: 


It is 


State OF ILLINOIS, 
= DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Springfield, March 5, 1918. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. Kxxrox, 


United States Senator from Towa, Washington, D. C. 


My Oran Senasron: I notice an amendment to a binn Calendar No, 
243, H. R. 9054—“An act making an appropriation for the Department 
of Agricuiture for the fiseal qe r ending June 30, 1919." 1 think it 
very important that this bil: should be changed a little. 

Page 14 of the printed bill, line 1, should be amended by striking 
out the words “ for immediate slaughter.” I think the pure-bred cattle 
breeders in this State, as well as other States—and we have one of 
the leading States in the Union in the pure-bred cattle indu<try—would 
appreciate it very highly if that amendment was made to this bill. In 
maoy cases a man will pay as bigh as $1.000 cr $2,000 for a breeding 
He sells it inte another State and it reacts to the tuberculin 
Of course ihe er of the animal wishes the seller to make good 
the loss sustained by this animal reacting. Under sagt pg of this 
bill the animal could be returned only for immediate Sauer. 

A cow might be worth $2.000 and react and not a spreader of 
tuberculosis either. If this man was permitted to —.— this sow re- 
turned to his herd and keep her fer producing cows under 75 is known 
as the Bang system, she wouid be worth as much to him as an 
other cow, if she were isolated from the herd. This method is practic 
very largely by men who have a very yaluable breeding cow that reacts, 


animal. 
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In these days when we need food so badly it looks almost like a crime 
to have a valuable breeding cow sacrificed, when under the Bang system 
she can go on and produce calyes perhaps for her natural life, the calf 
being taken away immediately from its mother and raised on a health 
cow, She may in that way produce many valuable animals to the breed. 

ink you would render a very great service to the pure-bred live- 
Kon 1 of the country if you would see to it that that amend- 
men s made. 

Thanking you in advance for whatever or any interest you may take 
in this matter, I am, 
Sincerely, yours, CHAS. ADKINS, 

i Director of Agriculture. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, when this provision was before 
the Senate the other day, I proposed to strike out the words 
“for immediate slaughter,” which had been inserted by the Sen- 
ate committee, but a majority of the Members of this body saw 
fit not to do so. I have here a letter from a very able veteri- 
narian of my State, Dr. W. F. Crewe, and I ask that it may be 
printed in the Recorp without reading. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the letter is not long, I 
should like to have it read. 

Mr. GRONNA. Then I ask that the letter may be read. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If we have made a mistake in this mat- 
ter, we ought to correct it. 

Mr. GRONNA. I think that we are making a mistake, I will 
say to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
letter will be read. 

The Secretary read the letter, as follows: 


STATE or NORTH DAKOTA, 
Live STOCK SANITARY BOARD, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., February 27, 1918. 
Hon. A. J. GRONNA, S 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: I have received your letter of the 23d instant, in which 
you indicate that the Senate committee would not concede to the elimi- 
nation of the words “for immediate slaughter,” from the amendment 
in question, which would permit the shipment interstate of pure-bred 
cattie that could be held in quarantine for breeding purposes. 

Your letter would indicate that apparently nothing further could be 
done in the matter, and it.would seem that if the representatives of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry were unable to explain the circum- 
stances so that they could be clearly understood by the committee it 
nee hardly be possible for an impression to be made by communica- 

on. 

However, for qo information, permit me tọ giye just one ilustra- 
tion of the conditions. We have had similar in this State, but the 
cattle have not been of as high value. 

A resident of Montana purchased a number of high-class short- 
horn cattle in Iowa. The animals were accompanied by a certificate 
of health. indicating they had been tuberculin tested and were free 
from disease. However, one of the animals, a bull for which the 
owner had paid $5,000, was tested 60 days after arrival, and gave a 
positive, clear-cut reaction to the test, indicating he was tuberculous. 
The balance of the animals were then retested and eight more of them 
gave a reaction indicating they were tuberculous. 

Now, these animals cost the purchaser over $20,000. Needless to 
Say, the owner did not desire to bave this amount of money invested 
in tuberculous cattle, and apparently there was something crooked in 
the deal. In his effort to secure settlement, the seller offered to make 
settlement if the animals were returned to him, as he considered them 
of great value, and he could hold them segregated for breeding pur- 
poses. However, the Federal act in question prohibited the return 
shipment, and left the settlement vp in the air, as it were. 

Now, it does not appear that this man would be prosecuted for 
shipping these animals in the first place, although they undoubtedly 
were discased at that time. However, the man that wishes to return 
them, and is willing to return them, described as just what they are, 
tuberculous cattle, to be shipped under restrictions and to go into 
quarantine to be held segregated, would not be permitted to do so. I 
think you can see the injustice of the matter. The man who resorts 
to underhand methods to dispose of these animals gets by and the man 
that goes into the deal and wants to act on the square has to stand 
the loss, 

I wish, however, to thank you for your kind efforts in the matter. 

Yours, respectfully, 
W. F. Crewe. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still before the Senate, 
‘as in Committee of the Whole, and is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SHEPPARD obtained the floor. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma, 5 

Mr. GORE. I send to the desk an amendment, of which I 
move the adoption as a new section to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Oklahoma will be stated. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, allow me to make the suggestion 
to the Senator from Oklahoma, that if this amendment is to be 
acted upon there no doubt will be a call for a quorum. Why not 
have a call for a quorum now, and then have the amendment 
read, instead of after the quorum is called having some Senator 
who is not now present ask for the reading of the amendment? 
I think we should save time by suggesting the absence of a 
quorum now, and having Senators present, so that they may hear 
the amendment read in the first place. 


Mr. GORE. I will say that while I am offering the amendment 
at this time and in this way I thought possibly there might be a 
point of order made against it. I am very frank about it. I 
give notice, however, that if any Senator makes a point of order 
on the amendment I have filed the required notice to suspend 
the rules, and if this amendment goes out on the point of order 
I have arranged with the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] 
to proceed with an amendment which he has, and I will defer 
for the present the calling up of my motion to suspend the rules, 

Mr. SMOOT. In any event the amendment involves a very 
important matter, and I think we ought to have a quorum pres- 
ent before the reading is proceeded with, so that Senators will 
know what is before the Senate. There are now very few Sena- 
tors in the Chamber; they are at luncheon, and I think it will 
save the time of the Senate to have a quorum now, and then go 
on with the consideration of the amendment. 

Mr. GORE. I think the Senator is mistaken about that in view 
of what I have stated. f 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: ° 


Ashurst Hale McNary Shields 
Bankhead Harding Martin Smith, S. C. 
Borah Hardwick Myers Smoot 
Calder Henderson Nelson Sterling 
Colt Johnson, S. Dak. New Stone 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Norris Sutherland 
Fall Kello, Nugent Thomas 
Fletcher Kendrick Overman Thompson 
France Kenyon Perrose Trammell 
Frelinghuysen King Poindexter Wadsworth 
Gallinger Knox Pomerene Wiliams 
Gerry MeCumber Ransdell Wolcott 
Gore McKellar Shafroth 

Gronna McLean Sheppard : 


Mr. MONARY. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] on account of illness. I ask that 
this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] is absent, due to serious illness 
in his family. I ask that this announcement may stand for the 
day. 

Mr. ASHURST. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Varpaman] has been called from the 
Chamber on official matters. 

Mr. MYERS. My colleague [Mr. WatsH] is necessarily de- 
tained from the Senate by official business, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Secretary will 
resume the reading of the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore]. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the 
amendment offered by Mr. Gorr, which was to insert as a new 
section the following: 


That section 14 of the act entitled “An act to provide further for 
the national security and defense by encouraging the 3 con- 
serving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food products 
and fuel,” 8 August 10, 1917, be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 14. That whenever the President shall find that an emergency 
exists requiring stimulation of the production of wheat and that it is 
essential that the producers of wheat produced within the United 
States shall have the benefits from time to time, seasonably and as far 
in advance of seeding time as practicable, to determine and fix and to 
give public notice of what, under specified conditions, is à reasonable 
guaranteed price for wheat, in order to assure such producers f reason- 
able profit. The President shall thereupon fix such guaranteed price 
for each of the official grain standards for wheat as established under 
the United States gra standards act, approved August 11, 1916. 
The President shall from time to time establish and promulgate such 
regulations as he shall deem wise in connection with such guaranteed 
prices, and in particular governing conditions of delivery and payment 
and differences a pans for the several standard grades at the local 
elevator or the lo railway market where such wheat is delivered from 
the farm where produced, adopting No. 1 northern spring or its ogiva: 
lent as the basis. Thereupon the Government of the United States 
hereby guarantees every eae of wheat produced within the United 
States that, upon compliance by him with the regulations prescribed, 
he shall receive for any wheat produced in reliance upon this guaranty 
within the period, not gore: 18 months, prescribed in the notice a 

rice not less than the guaranteed price therefor as fixed pursuant to 
his section. In such regulations the President shall prescribe the terms 
and conditions upon which any such producer shall be entitled to the 
benefits of such aranty. ‘The guaranteed prices for the several 
standard grades of wheat for the crop of 1918 shall be based upon 
No. 2 northern spring or its equivalent at not less than $2.50 per 
bushel at the local elevator or the local railway market where such 
wheat is delivered from the farm where produced. 

This 9 shall not be dependent pon the action of the Presi- 
dent under the first part of this section, but is hereby made absolute 
and shall be binding until May 1, 1919. When the President finds 
that the importation into the United States of any wheat produced 
outside of the United States materially enhances or is likely materially 
to enhance the Habilities of the United States under guaranties of 
prices therefor made pursuant to section, and ascertains what 
rate of duty, added to the then existing rate of duty on wheat and to 
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the value of wheat at the time of importation, would be sufficient to 

bring the price thereof at which imported up to the price fixed therefor 

pursuant to the foregoing provisions of this stction, he shail procitaim 

such facts. and therenfter there shall be levied, collected, and paid 

aoe wheat when imported, in addition to the then existing rate of duty, 
e 


rate of duty so ascertainel: but in no case shall any such rate o 
duty be fixed at an amount which will efect a reduction of the rate 
of duty upon wheat under any tben existing tarif law of the United 
Stutes. For the purpose of making any guaranterd price effective 
under this section, or whenever he deems it essential In order to pro- 
tect the Government of the United States against material enhancement 
ef its liabilities arising cut of any guaranty under this section. the 
President is anthorized also, in bis diseretion. to purchase any wheat 
for which a guaranteed prive shall be fixed under this section, and to 
bold. transport. or store it, or to sell, dispose of, and deliver the same 

any citizen of the United States or to any Government engaged in 
war with any country with which the Government of the United States 
is or may be at war, or to use the same as supplies for any department 
or agency of the Government of the United States. Any moneys re- 
ceived by the United States from or in connection with the sale or dis- 
posal of wheat under this section may, in the discretion of the Presi- 
dent, be used as a revolving fund for further carrying out the purposes 
of this section. — balance of such moneys not used as part of such 


8 fund be covered into the Treasury as Uancous 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the amendment. Is the Senate ready for the question? 

Mr. GORE. Question! 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, do I understand this is the 
amendment offered by the chairman of the committee relating 
to the price of wheat? 

Mr, GORE. Yes, sir; I have been authorized by the com- 
mittee to offer it, and have just offered it. 

Mr. POMERENE, Mr. President, I think the amendment is 
subject to a point of order, and I therefore raise the question 
that it is new legislation and can not be attached to this ap- 
propriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa desire to say anything on the point of order before the 
Chair rules? 

Mr. GORE. I may say that I think the amendment is subject 
to n point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks sa, and sus- 
tains the point of order. The Chair thought. however, before 
— ies that the Senator from Oklahoma might desire to be 

rd. 

Mr. GORE, I will say further that I have given notice In 
writing, under Rule XI., that I would move to suspend the rules 
in order that the amendment may be offered in due form. I 
thought that probably Senntors would be willing for the dis- 
etssion to go forwurd without resorting to that expedient. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I shall defer saying what 
I had intended to say upen the subject until the notice which 
the rules require has expired and the matter is property pre- 
sented to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. When was the notice given? 

Mr. GORE, The notice was given several days ago, but I 
will say that I do not feel at this time well enough to proceed 
with the discussion myself. So I will not call up that notice 
at this time. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I thought the notice was 
given just this morning. Did not the Senator give some written 
notice this morning? 

Mr. GORE. No, sir; that related to another matter. The 
notice in regard to this motion was given several days ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
Senator from Oklahoma does not desire to proceed with the 
question now. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I was called out of the 
` Chamber for a moment. May I ask the present status of the 
proposed amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order has been 
sustained. The question now is whether the Senate will sus- 
pend the rule. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, as I understood the chairman 
of the committee, I will say to the Senator from North Daketa, 
he does not desire to make the motion to suspend the rules now. 
He has given the notice, but, as I understand, he desires to go 
on with other matters in the bill before calling up that motion, 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. I have given notice, hut it was not my 
purpose call up the notice at this time; in fact, I have been in- 
formed that the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] desires to 
offer an amendment at this time, and I had intended to defer to 
him for thut purpose. I will call up the notice at a later time. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Des the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Georgia? : 

Mr. GORE. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I should like to ask the Senator from 


Oklahoma whether, in his judgment. the consideration of this 
bill is likely to take the balance of the day? 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I may say that I think in all 
probability it will. ` 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I wish to renew my motion 
to strike out lines 10 to 16. inclusive, on page 91. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
8 of the Senator from Texas to strike ont the lines indicated 

y him. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I think the language 
ought to be read. so that the Senute may understand what it is 
proposed to strike out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment, 

The SECRETARY. On page 91 it is proposed to strike out the 
following words: — 

No part of any amount herein appropriated shall be used to 
salaries or fot personal services in any department, bureau, or office in 
the District of Columbia which does. not, subject to the provisions and 
exceptions of section 7 cf the legislative executive, and Finticial ipro: 
8 approved March 15, 1898, require eight hours of labor 
eac 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the clause which I have 
moved to strike out overturns a system that has worked well 
for something like 20 yeurs. In 1898 Congress enacted a law 
establishing a minimum working-day for Government employees 
of seven hours, with the right on the part of heads of depart- 
ments to require additionul hours at any time without addi- 
tional compensation. The sularies were fixed on that basis, 
and, as I say, the system has worked well for 20 years. It 
was found, after many years of experience and investigation, 
that a seven-hour working-day was sufficient for all ordinary 
Government purposes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr, SHEPPARD. I do. 

Mr, GALLINGER,. I will ask the Senator if he has the 
statute at hand? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator read the section cover- 
ing this matter? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The stntute reads as follows: 

Hereafter it shall be the Sets of the heads of the several executive 
departments, In the Interest of the public service, to require of ali 
clerks and other employ of whatever grade or class. in tbeir re- 
spective departments, not iess than seven hours of labor each day, 
except Sune and days declared public holidays by law or Executive 
order: Prorided, That the beads of the departments may. by special 
order, stating the reason, farther extend the hours of any cierk or 
employee in their departments, tively; but in case of an exten- 
sion it shail be without additional compensation. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator state the 
date of that statute? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It was enacted on March 15, 1898. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just after or about the time we entered 
into the Spanish-American War? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I think the Senator is correct about that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think it will also be interest- 
ing, in connection with the clause which the Senator hus read, 
to read another clause of the sume statute that I have never 
seen quoted myself, and, with the permission of the Senator, 
I should like to rend It. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (reading)— 


Hereafter it shall be the duty of the head of each executive rt 
ment to require montag reports to be made to him as to the condition 
nt 


of tue public brsiness several bureaus or offices of his depsrt- 


ment at Washington, and in each case where such reports disclose 
that the public business is in arrears, the bead of the department in 
which such arrears exist shall require, as provided herein, an exten- 
sion of the hours of service to such clerks or employees as may be 
necessary to bring up such arrears of public business. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. How could the public business ever be in ar- 
rears, from the standpoint or because of short hours, when we 
keep adding dozens of clerks almost every time a measure passes 
the Senate with reference to these matters? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President. why does the Senator say 
„dozen“? Why does he not say hundreds“? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I huve simply read the provi- 
sion that Congress enacted into law. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr, SHEPPARD. I do. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator from Idaho no doubt has 
had business in the Land Office. I will ask him if he ever found 
any business there that was not in arrears? I do not think 
I ever took up the matter of acting upon final proof on a home- 
stead that I was not advised that it would be reached in the 
regular order; that is to say, it would be sometimes months, 
sometimes years, before it would be reached. The same gen- 
eral condition exists in many other offices—the Pension Office, 
for instance. 

Mr. BORAH. What I had reference to was this—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Just one more suggestion. At the 
present time, bringing the matter down to current affairs, the 
War-Risk Insurance Bureau have the duty of paying to the 
wives and mothers the money which is allotted to them by the 
soldier. I am not saying this in order to criticize this bureau. 
I do not know what the conditions are. It may be that the im- 
mense amount of work was such that they could not reason- 
ably cope with it; but I am stating what the condition is, and 
I think that it is of enough importance, and concerns the living 
of enough people in this country of such a class that they are 
entitled to the care of the Government, as to justify calling 
public attention to it. 

In many cases that have come to my attention, monthly allot- 
ments made by soldiers to their dependent mothers or their 
dependent wives and children beginning last November, and in 
some instances, I think, in October, covering the months of 
December and January and February, have none of them been 
paid yet to the people for whom they were intended. At least, 
they had not been within recent weeks and days when I was 
requested to call the attention of this bureau to them. The 
consequence has been that a great many families to whom these 
allotments are of absolute material importance in supporting 
their families and supplying them with the necessities of life 
have almost become objects of the community charity in the 
places where they live, and this condition has subjected them to 
more or less suffering and considerable humiliation. There is 
an office in which the public business is in arrears. I do not 
know whether there is sufficient excuse and justification for it 
or not, but I know that the fact exists. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I did not mean to say that 
business might-not get into arrears; but it is not due to the 
fact of short hours or long hours or, evidently, to want of 
employees. I know of many instances in the last three or four 
months where employees have waited here 30 days to be put 
to work after they went upon the pay rolls. I do not under- 
stand that the matters to which the Senator refers have been 
referred to by him as an evidence of the necessity of shorter 
hours or longer hours. The Senator does not know why busi- 
ness is in arrears, as I understand. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not know why it is in arrears. 
I know that it ought not to be in arrears. It ought to be up 
to date. These payments ought to be made promptly by the 
month for the purpose for which they were allotted and for 
which they were provided by the statutes. 

Mr, BORAH. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am not drawing from that any con- 
clusion at all as to how to vote upon the motion of the Senator 
from Texas. I am simply pointing out the fact, and if it has 
an application to that motion one Senator can make it as well 
as another. 

Mr. BORAH. I should not be surprised, from the number of 
employees, to find that the employees’ salaries are also in 
arrears. i 
x r. MYERS and Mr. JONES of Washington addressed the 

hair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I yield to the Senator from Montana. 
Then I will yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I desire to say in behalf of the 
General Land Office that while the business of that office is 
always, owing to its nature, necessarily in arrears, if it may be 
so called, because not always up to the minute, yet I believe 
that the business of that office is now dispatched with more ex- 
pedition than has been done for many years—more expedi- 
tiously, I am satisfied, than at any other time since I have been 
a Member of this body. Matters of final proof and decisions of 
contests, I believe, are now reached and disposed of very much 
sooner than in former years. I know there has been in the Gen- 
eral Land Office a very great effort to expedite those things, and 
I know there have been gocd results. I believe all reasonable 
effort has been made to expedite the work, and that the office 


is within reasonable distance of keeping up with its business. 
I do not believe there are any instances of unreasonable or 
unjustifiable delay in the business of that office. 

Of course, the business is in arrears to some extent, as every 
business, private or public, is in arrears to some extent, unless 
when the day ends all business which has come in that day is 
closed and disposed of and finally out of the way. Matters in 
the General Land Office can not be disposed of in that way. 
They can not be disposed of in a day or in the twinkling of an 
eye. When land contests are started there is a certain route, 
prescribed by law, which they have to travel, and a certain 
degree of attention which they necessarily have to receive, all of 
which takes some time. If they are not unreasonably delayed, 
there is no ground for complaint; and I do not believe there is 
any ground for complaint. 

The business of the General Land Office may be said to be in 
arrears just as the business of Congress is in arrears. Our 
business is in arrears. If not, why is not every bill that is 
introduced here put through both branches of Congress and 
made a law the very day that it is introduced? That process 
necessarily takes some time. Bills have to be referred to com- 
mittees, and there has to be consideration of then: by commit- 
tees. The procedure requires that most bills be referred to some 
department for its advice and opinion and for information, and 
it takes some time to put through a bill; but, if you wish to be 
critical, when a bill is introduced in Congress, you may say the 
next day it is in arrears, because it has not been enacted; and I 
think the business of Congress, as a rule, is much more in 
arrears than the business of the departments. 

There are now hundreds of bills, reported out of committees 
and on the calendar of the Senate, which are not acted upon. 
They await action by this body. People frequently write to me 

and say, What has become of my bill? What is being done 
about it?” Well, Congress is in arrears with that bill; that is 
all there is to it; and I believe that Congress is quite as much 
in arrears as is any executive department of the Government 
which it may criticize. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator means Congress is in the 
rear, does he? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MYERS. Yes. It is in the rear when it comes to work. 
That is what I mean. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, the Senator will not claim, 
however, that Congress is in arrears because we do not, either 
as individuals or collectively, work eight hours a day or more? 

Mr. MYERS. No; I am not making any claim of that kind. 
Iam not having reference, in my remarks, to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Texas. I am having reference to 
some remarks that have been made on the floor by Senators as 
to the work of the departments. 

I know something about the work of the General Land Office. 
I have personal knowledge of that work to some extent; and I 
lmow that it is in fair condition and is disposed of as expedi- 
tiously as might be reasonably expected. 

As to the War Risk Insurance Bureau, I do not know so much 
about it. I assume it is somewhat in arrears, because it is a 
new business, just instituted, and a perfect avalanche, a moun- 
tain, of business has descended upon it, and it has a great num- 
ber of unskilled employees who have been suddenly assembled 
and hurriedly placed at that work. It is not natural to suppose 
that they could dispose of everything in a day, nor within a few 
days; but I have no doubt that they are getting to work with 
reasonable expedition, and I have no doubt the work of that 
bureau will soon be in quite as good condition as could be ex- 
pected by anyone who will take cognizance of the extraordinary ` 
demands upon it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, let me say here that so far 
as the War Risk Bureau is concerned, it is my information that 
it has made payments in all cases that have cowe to it through 
the regular channels from the Army. The bureau can not act 
on a case until the case has been officially referred to it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will permit me just a moment, I think every Senator has had 
the experience related by my colleague [Mr. POINDEXTER]. I 
know I hardly get a mail but that there is a letter in it about 
the failure to get a remittance from the War Risk Bureau. I 
will also say that I was talking with one of the employees of 
that bureau some time ago and he said he cid not really know 
what he was here for; that there were a thousand employees 
who were up and down there, and they were not doing anything 
yet; but I think they are getting down to business now. 

I did not expect, however, that the reading of that little 
clause would bring up a discussion of this kind. I simply read 


that section to show that there is not only ample authority of 
law requiring the clerks here to work eight hours or more than 
eight hours a day, but that there is a positive requirement of 
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the law making it the duty of every departmental head to see 
to it that they do work more hours a day if it is necessary to 
keep the work up. y 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do. 

Mr. WATSON. Has the Senator from Washington read a 
statute of that kind? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have. I just read it. 

Mr. WATSON. Would the Senator mind reading it again? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Not at all; I shall be very glad 
to read it again, As I said a moment ago, I have never seen 
this paragraph quoted, but it is a part of the very section 
that has been referred to by the employees who are interested: 

Hereafter it shall be the duty of the head of each executive depart- 
ment to require monthly reports to be made to him as to the condl- 
tion of the public business in the several bureaus or offices of his 
department at Washington; and in each case where such reports dis- 
close that the public business is in arrears, the head of the depart- 
ment in which such arrears exist shall require, as provided hercin, an 
extension of the hours of service to such clerks or employees as may 
be necessary to bring up such arrears of public business. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator further 
pardon me? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. T yield. 

Mr. WATSON, Has that law been enforced? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know. That is the law, 
however. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do. 

Mr. PENROSE. I concur in the views of the Senator from 
Washington; but on that point there is another section to 
which I wish to call attention. I refer to section 26 of the 
act of March 15, 1898. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, ‘That was the section I read a few mo- 
ments ago. 

Mr. PENROSE. I was out of the Chamber. 

i Mr. SHEPPARD. I shall be glad if the Senator will read 
t again. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I read from that section. That 
is what I was reading from. 

Mr. PENROSE. This reads differently, and I did not know 
that the Senator had read it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
the same section. 

Mr. PENROSE. Does the Senator desire it read again? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes; the Senator from Indiana has come 
in since the first part of the section was read, and I should be 
glad to have the Senator read it again. 

Mr. PENROSE. It seems to me that this effort to fix the 
hours of labor would render ineffective the provision of exist- 
ing law, which permits the heads of departments to make the 
clerks work all night, if they so desire, without extra com- 
pensation. 

The section to which I refer reads as follows: 

Hereafter it shall be the duty of the heads of the several executive 
departments, in the interest of the public service, to require of all 
clerks and other employees, of whatever grade or class, in their respec- 
tive departments, not less than seven hours of labor each day, except 
Sundays and days declared public holidays by law or Executive order: 
Provided, That the heads of the departments may, by special order, 
stating the reason, further extend the hours of any clerk or employee 
in their departments, respectively; but in case of an extension It shall 
be without additional compensation. 

Now, Mr. President, if we should attempt to fix the hours of 
labor, it would mean that when these clerks are required to per- 
form labor of the character of overtime they would necessarily 
have to receive extra compensation. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Let me say here, Mr. President, that under 
this authority to require clerks in the various departments to 
work more than seven hours a day, they are working in many 
of the bureaus and commissions not only 8 hours a day but 10, 
12, and 14 hours a day, and that they are performing this work 
cheerfully and without complaint. 

Mr. PENROSE. I know a great many of them, especially the 
higher salaried clerks, and doubtless the Senator from Texas 
likewise knows of such cases, for the last two or three years 
have been working until nearly midnight, and in one or two 
cases with serious injury to health. 

Mr. STONE. Did they get extra pay? 

Mr. PENROSE. With no extra pay. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If I did not say so a moment ago, 
I intended to say, and I want to say now, the paragraph which 


Mine is a later paragraph in 
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I read is the fourth paragraph of the same section from which 
the Senator from Pennsylvania has just been reading. 

Mr, BORAX. Mr. President 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. If the clerks are being worked overtime and up 
to midnight hours, and so forth, without pay, that ought to be 
remedied. The Government of the United States does not need 
to work its employees in that way, certainly without pay. I 
should like to see the evidence of that fact. There may be some 
very few instances, but they are very rare exceptions I will 
venture to say. 

I do not desire to occupy the time in the time of the Senator 
from Texas, but I am opposed to this amendment of the Sena- 
18 from Texas, and I think I shall state the reasons a little 
ater. 

Mr. STONE. I should like to ask a question of the Senator 
from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Worcorr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Texas yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the Senator from Missouri, 

Mr. STONE. This provision limiting or providing for fix- 
ing the hours of departmental clerks refers wholly to employees 
in the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No; it is an attempt to reach all employees 
in all the departments of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. STONE. But the bill we have here is the Agricultural 
Department appropriation bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The appropriation bill relates only to the 
Agricultural Department. 

Mr. STONE. Is the Senator addressing himself in his amend- 
ment to the pending bill? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have moved to strike out the clause in 
the pending bill, which clause applies not only to employees 
in the Department of Agriculture, but to all employees in the 
other departments in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. STONE. It is general legislation covering all the de- 
partments? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. All in the District of Columbia. It does 
not apply to the 450,000 employees outside the District of 
Columbia. . 

Mr. STONE. But it does apply to the employees within the. 
District of Columbia, whether employed in the Department of 
Agriculture or in some other department? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from New York? : 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I hesitate to question the accuracy of 
the Senator's statement, but is the Senator entirely correct in 
his answer given to the Senator from Missouri? : 

No part of any amount herein appropriated shall 
salaries or for personal service in any department. 

It is really confined entirely to the employees of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, because they are the only employees “ here- 
in appropriated for.” 

Mr, SHEPPARD. The point I had in mind was that it does 
not apply to employees of the Department of Agriculture outside 
the District of Columbia. I was somewhat in error in my reply 
to the Senator from Missouri. The clause applies to em- 
ployees of the department who are in the District of Columbia, 

Mr. STONE. And to no other employees? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. And to no other employees. 

Mr. STONE. That, of course, is very far short of what the 
Senator said. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit me? The point 
raised by the Senator from New York [Mr. Wapsworty] I had 
intended to raise myself. We are attempting to apply a certain 
period for a workday for one department of the Government. 
It seems to me that would lead to very grave complications and 
an unsettlement of conditions and great discontent. Regard- 
less of the merits of this proposition it ought te be taken up in 
a logical way and some system worked out that will apply to 
all the departments. 

I have taken a little interest in this matter because a great 
many people have been to see me about it and I have had many 
hundreds of letters, not only from the employees, but from busi- 
ness men in Washington and others, concerning this effort to 
change the hours of labor in the departments from those which 
have heretofore existed. It certainly is out of all reason to 
earry a provision in this bill only applying to the Agricultural 
Department. The answer is made that other bills will come 
along with similar amendments. I think it is very doubtful 
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whether such an amendment can be inserted in any other bill 
to come later on from the House to this body. I am informed, 
I do not know how correctly, that this paragraph got through 
the House in the Agricultural bill only in an accidental way; 
I do not mean to say surreptitiously, but in a way that was not 
fully realized by the Members of the House when the measure 
Was passed, and now that they are awakened to what has been 
done those opposed to the proposition will be more vigilant in 
‘the future. z 

I intend to vote, outside of the merits of the question, to strike 
this paragraph out on the ground that the question of hours of 
labor during this war crisis ought to be taken up after due 
investigation and deliberation and a general law applicable to 
all the departments of the Government promptly considered. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the clause is so clearly a 
part of an effort or program to reach all the employees in the 
District of Columbia that in spirit it may well be said to apply 
to all the District employees, whereas, strictly speaking, it ap- 
plies only to employees in the Department of Agriculture. 

This clause increases the minimum working day for thou- 
sands of employees without at the same time increasing com- 
pensation. It is essentially unfair on that account. It is pro- 
posed, without any reliable data having been presented to the 
Senate, without any thorough investigation having been made, 
with no recommendation from the head of any department or 
from the head of any bureau or from the head of any efficiency 
commission. 

Let me read what the Council of National Defense has to 
say on this question of a change in standards of labor during 
the present war emergency. The Council of National Defense 
in its annual report makes the following declaration: 

There have been established by legislation, by mutual agreement be- 
tween employers and employees, or by custom certain standards con- 
stituting a day's work. These vary from 7 hours per day in some 
kinds of work to 12 hours per day in continnous-operation plants. The 
various States and municipalities have established specific standards of 
safety and sanitation and have provided inspection service to enforce 
the regulations. ‘They have also established maximum hours of work 
for women and minimum age limits for children employed in intul 

occupations. It is the ju nt of tne Council of National fense 
that the Federal, State, and municipal governments should continue to 
enforce the standards they have establisLet, unless and until the 
Council of National Defense has determined that some modifications or 
change of standards is essential to the national safety; that employers 
and employees in private industries should not attempt to take advan- 
tage of the existing abnormal conditioms to change the standards which 
they were unable to change under normal conditions, 

In view of these facts, Mr. President, I think it would be un- 
just to increase the minimum working day at this time without 
going into the question of compensation and without having 
-made a thorough examination. - 

Let me repeat, it was found in 1898 and has been found dur- 
ing the years that have passed since then that a minimum 
workday of seven hours is sufficient for ordinary Government 
purposes. 2 y 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I will yield in just a moment. It was 
recognized, however, that additional hours might be required 
at various times and under various emergencies, such as the 
present. The law provided for that contingency when it vested 
in the heads of the departments the right to require additional 
hours whenever needed, and the provision was further inserted 
that no additional compensation should be paid. The arrange- 
ment was entirely fair to the Government. The entire scale 
of present salaries was fixed on the basis of that law and that 
arrangement, and it ought not to be changed in this way without 
adequate investigation and consideration. 

Now I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to ask the Senator, who has read 
the law, what the hours of labor in the department were before 
the enactment of that law in March, 1898, and what was the 
occasion for putting into the law a positive declaration that the 
employees should work not less than seven hours a day? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I can not give the Senator that informa- 
tion, as I have not looked into that phase of the subject. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Evidently the employees were working 
less than seven hours at that time. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Not necessarily so. This seems to have 
been a settlement of the entire proposition of working hours in 
the District wherein it was decided that for ordinary purposes 
of government a minimum working day of seven hours was 
sufficient. Whether employees worked seven hours a day before 
that I do not know. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There must have been some reason for 
the law, and I did not know but that the Senator, who had been 
investigating it, could give us the reason that justified the intro- 
duction of that bill and its passage through both branches of 
Congress. 


Mr. PENROSE. I can answer the Senator, if the Senator 
from Texas will permit me. As I understand it the original act 
made the hours of the departments from 9 in the morning 
until 4 in the afternoon—seven hours. Subsequently an Ex- 
ecutive order was made making the day’s work expire at 
half-past 4 o'clock instead of 4 o'clock. The extension was 
made through an Executive order. 

Mr, STONE. Is there an intermission for lunch of about 
an hour? 
= an PENROSE. Yes; I think so. I do not know how long 

S. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Thirty minutes. 

Mr. STONE. The lunch hour is about noon time. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Thirty minutes are allowed for lunch, 
and it is not taken out of the seven hours. ` 

Mr, PENROSE. The extension was made through an Exeeu- 
tive order. I wish to say, while I am on my fect, that I am not 
defending the way the departments are being run. I am simply 
maintaining that it does not seem reasonable for us to pass 
an eight-hour law for the Agricultural Department and let 
the others go along on the original basis. 

I believe there are too many employees in all these depart- 
ments. I would hesitate to say what percentage of needless 
clerks or surplus clerks are in the departments, but I believe 
it is very large. We only have to go through some of these 
departments that have sprung up like mushrooms in Wash- 
ington in temporary buildings to see employees fairly tumbling 
8 each other and hardly knowing what they are called upon 
to do. s 

I know of one department—I shall not mention it now, but 
I intend later on to refer to it—in which from two to three 
thousand people are being employed where I believe from two 
to three hundred would conduct the business more effectively. 
That is a substantial assertion to make, but I do make it with- 
out fear of contradiction, and hope to be able to satisfy the 
ee about the truth of what I say when I get my materials 
ready. 

If we had greater efficiency and economy in the departments 
we would get at the purpose which the author of this provision 
had in mind much more quickly than by making a particular 
regulation for the Agricultural Department. 

The situation does require an investigation, as the Senator 
from Texas has said. Some half dozen resolutions asking for 
an investigation have been introduced in the Senate, but the 
majority in the Senate invariably throttled the resolution in the 
committee or voted it down on the floor of the Senate. The 
minority are unable to get any resolution of investigation 
through this body or in either branch, and this condition will 
continue as long as both branches of Congress are under the 
rule of the same majority party. Perhaps, should the com- 
plexion of the next House of Representatives be different, 
there will be ample opportunity, and many resolutions will un- 
doubtedly be introduced calling for a strict accounting of the 
vast lump sums and the thousands of employees, many of 
whom, in my opinion, do not know what they are doing or are 
going to do or will ever do very much until conditions are 
changed. 

I will cheerfully join the Senator from Texas in getting reso- 
lutions through to investigate this condition and other condi- 
tions. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr, GALTINGER] has a 
resolution to investigate the Oreel bureau and I have a reso- 
tion to investigate the same bureau asking for no informa- 
tion other than the names and the salaries of the employees 
in that burewu, and yet we are denied that information—a most 
extraordinary attitude for any executive or legislative body to 
assume, But we can not have the information as to salaries 
and persons, and we are appropriating these enormous lump 
sums, without exciting passing attention, with utter inability 
to get any accounting or information as to how the money is 
being spent. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. PENROSE. In one moment. Surely, Mr. President, the 
Government is in no such crisis, with the enemy at our gates, 
that all business methods should be overturned and that money 
should be recklessly appropriated and recklessly disbursed and 
even the names of the persons employed and their salaries care- 
fully concealed from the legislative branch of the Government 
and from the American people. 

There are a number of inquiries that I would like to pursue 
after I get the votes in this Chamber to get the information. 
I should like to know, for instance, how many labor agitators 
are being employed at $15 a day to exploit the sale of liberty 
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bonds, and there are a number of other interesting questions 
which occur to my mind, but which I will not go into now, 
because I expect at a later date all these matters will be very 
Tully gone into; but the trouble is the minority is utterly unable 
fo secure information on these subjects. 

I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, in view of the Senator’s state- 
ment that there has been no information obtainable either at 
the instance of his own resolution or that of the Senator from 
New Hampshire concerning the question of the Creel bureau, 
may I ask the Senator has his resolution passed the body and 
has it developed that the bureau would not respond to the reso- 
lution? Is that what the Senator would mean to infer? 

Mr. PENROSE. The bureau can not respond to resolutions 
which the majority party is careful to keep hidden in the pre- 
cincts of the committee room. 

Mr. LEWIS. Then, if I understand the Senator, the resolu- 
tion has not 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator knows very well it has not 


passed. 

Mr. LEWIS. The bureaus have not declined the information? 
Resolutions haye not passed requesting the information? 

Mr. PENROSE. ‘The party to which the Senator belongs 
whenever a resolution has been read has declined to give it 
consideration. 

Mr. LEWIS. It may be that there were reasons in the 
committee that I know not, but I thought the Senator meant 
to infer that after we had passed a resolution some of those 
bureaus had declined to give the information. That interested 
me very much, 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I seriously doubt the inno- 
cence of the Senator's knowledge. He is ir. this Chamber a 
good deal, and he must have recalled the debate on the Creel 
resolution introduced by me, and he must have recalled more 
than one occasion when it was reached on the calendar and 
objected to by some Senator belonging to the majority party. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. PENROSE. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to say to the Senator 
from Illinois that the Senate has passed one resolution calling 
upon one of the departments for information that never was 
responded to by the department. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, in response to both Senators let 
me say I have been constantly in the Chamber, and from time 
to time I have heard references on the part of some Senator 
to obtain the passage of some resolution. It is true I have 
heard objections, but founded on parliamentary reasons, and 
not being a member of the committee I did not investigate it; 
but I assure the Senator that I understood his statement, and 
I was afraid the country might understand it that, notwith- 
Standing a resolution had passed calling for information re- 
quested by the Senator from New Hampshire or himself, these 
bureaus had declined or had refused to give that information, 
and that, I felt, would be contumely to the Senate and ought 
not to be encouraged by this body, whether it meant the 
majority rule or not. But it appears from the Senator's state- 
ment that the grievance of the Senator is that the matter has 
not been passed by the Senate committee or by the Senate. 

It appears that the Senator from Washington urges that 
upon one occasion the resolution did pass and that, notwith- 
standing that passage, there was no reply. I regret he did 
not bring that promptly to the attention of the Senate, for I 
am sure the Senate would not tolerate such conduct on the 
part of any department in response to a resolution from the 
Senate, for such a defiance amounts to contempt that we 
ought not to encourage from any source. I regret that we 
have not heard more of such, if the Senator be not mistaken 
in his premises, 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. WEEKS. Before the Senator continues the discussion, 
I was interested in the statement just made by the Senator 
from Washington. Perhaps I had overlooked the instance to 
which he called attention. I should like to have him tell the 
Senate what case it was and why action has not been taken, 

Mr. PENROSE. I will cheerfully yield to the Senator from 
Washington for a statement. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is a resolution passed in the 
last Congress. It is ancient history. I could name what it is, 
Why it was not answered I do not know; I have an idea. It 
passed the Senate, however, calling upon a certain department 


for -the copy of an executive order issued by that department. 
It was never answered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator from Pennsylvania yield 
to me? : 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say also that at the last session 
of Congress I introduced a resolution asking for certain infor- 
mation in relation to the Shipping Board and what that board 
had done in view of what had been brought out by the discus- 
sion on the floor as to what Mr. Denman claimed and what 
Gen. Goethals claimed as to the building of wooden ships, 
wish to say to the Senator from Illinois that no answer ever 
came to the Senate in response to that resolution. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr, LEWIS. Do I understand the Senator from Utali that 
the resolution was passed by this body? 

Mr. SMOOT., It was passed by the Senate and never an- 
swered. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senate resolution was adopted, and no re- 
sponse whatever was given to it? 

Mr. SMOOT. No response whatever that I have ever seen. 

Mr. LEWIS. Then might I ask, Has the Senator made any 
effort in any form to get a reply, or does he think jt may have 
been overlooked in some way, because we had a series of in- 
vestigations superseding his resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. That may have been the case. 

Mr. LEWIS. I regret that any such contempt of any such 
resolution of this body occurred. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I merely want to ask the Senator from 
Utah a question. Has any effort been made to take steps about 
the matter since the refusal of the executive department? 

Mr. SMOOT. As a Senator of the United States I did not 
think it was incumbent upon me, after the Senate had passed 
the resolution, to follow it up and state that an answer should 
be made to the resolution. 

Mr, McKELLAR. It just occurred to me that if it was not 
replied to it ought to have been replied to, and if the Senator 
was interested in it, it seems to me, something ought to have 
been done in the Senate. I would very cheerfully vote to take 
steps in the event any order of the Senate was disregarded. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I never would 
have mentioned the fact at all if the question had not been 
raised in the Senate by an inquiry by the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr, Lewis]. I do not want to have it appear that I was piqued 
in any way by not having the department answer the resolu- 
tion, It was not a reflection upon me; if any reflection at all, it 
was a reflection upon the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, at this point I ask the 
Senator from Pennsylvania to yield to me for a minute, as the 
statement has been made that I introduced a resolution that 
had not received attention. I will state I did introduce a reso- 
lution calling for such information in connection with the so- 
called Cree] bureau, and I think I am correct in saying when I 
asked for its present consideration it was objected to, and I then 
sent it to the Committee on Appropriations, as it was a matter 
that dealt with the use of public money. I perhaps have my- 
self to a certain extent to blame for not having urged the com- 
mittee to take it up, but the committee has been very busy and 
I have been exceedingly busy outside of that committee in the 
Committee on Finance and other legislative work. As I said, 
perhaps I have not urged the committee as I ought to have done 
io give it consideration. Ordinarily, when an appropriation 
bill is acted upon by the committee, an adjournment is immedi- 
ately had, and I have not seen an opportunity to do it. At the 
next meeting of the committee I shall ask the committee to at 
least give the matter consideration. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator a question? I 
agree entirely with what the Senator has said about the in- 
efficiency of the labor now employed in our several depart- 
ments, and also in the fact that I think they have a third more 
people than they can properly use in the departments. But 
I want to call the Senator's attention to the fact that when 
the departments called for a class of labor, and especially for 
stenographers, they called for probably more than there were 
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in the country who could properly qualify as such. We have 
those people, and I am speaking now only of new clerks, who 
are inefficient, at least now. As long as we are having stenog- 
raphers who can work out about 50 words in an hour or some- 
thing like that: 

Mr. PENROSE. Ten lines a minute. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; on a typewriter, does not the Sena- 
tor think that, at least as to salaries, they are getting good 
wages, and that if they can not perform more than one-third 
of the ordinary service in seven hours, at least they ought to 
work for the Government eight hours a day? 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to see the reform on a broader 
scope and have the number of inefficient employees considerably 
reduced. as far as I am concerned, 

But, Mr. President, to go back to the Creel resolution, I only 
referred to it as a single case. It is a trivial expenditure com- 
pared with many other phases of the present crisis, but it in- 
terests a good many people. Correspondents from all over the 
United States have written to me on this subject and repre- 
sented the inefficiency of the Creet bureau. It is a kind of a 
court chronicle to exploit the virtues of the Chief Executive and 
his subordinates. I think it would be very interesting to have 
the salaries and the names of the employees. The expenditures 
are out of all reason under the Creel bureau. No accounting 
has been made for them that I can learn. I did see some refer- 
ence in a debate in the House concerning the expenditures of 
the Creel bureau, but it was not enlightening. I am told, and 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], I believe, has the same 
information, that over $5,000 a day is being spent by that 
bureau; that correspondents of daily newspapers who ought 
to be compensated by their own papers are carried on the roll 
of the Creel bureau. Why should an inquiry, a legitimate and 
reasonable inquiry, be blocked? The Senator from Illinois can 
not conjure up a straw man and knock him down to obscure 
the situation, 

-I said nothing about departments not responding. I will 
take that point up if my resolution is ever considered, but I 
did charge, and I charge again, that that resolution has not 
been permitted to be considered even on the floor of the Sen- 
ate when it came up in due order on the calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Krxa in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from 
Georgia? 

Mr. PENROSE. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Has the Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania moved the consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, Mr. President, my breath was so 
Hered signers taken away by the treatment accorded to the reso- 
ution—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I nsk not argumentatively, but as 
a matter of information. 

Mr. PENROSE. No; but I will do it now, if the Senator 
has no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgin. We can not displace the pending 
bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. I can ask unanimous consent to have this 
business laid aside. It has been laid aside for a number of 


other pu 
We shall finish this bill very soon. 


rposes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator, when this bill is through, 
vote to take up the resolution? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will vote to take it up; yes. 

Mr. PENROSE. My recollection is that the Senator from 
Georgia was the one who objected. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; the Senator is mistaken, 
Mr. PENROSE. I am a little nearsighted, and so I am not 
sure it was the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I state positively that I did not. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am satisfied with the Senator's state- 
ment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
knows it now, if he did not know it before. 

Mr. PENROSE. I feel convinced the Senator from Georgia 
did not object. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I shall vote for the resolution. 

Mr. PENROSE. It was some imposing personality who 
objected to the resolution. I do not. however, recall the name, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am glad the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania recognizes that there is an imposing personality in 
this place, but I did not object to the consideration: of the 
resolution. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I do not know that I have 
anything further to say on this subject. I will take the Sena- 
tor from Georgia at his word and count on his cordial and 


— ve cooperation with the majority party to get early 
action. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I personally should like very much 
to know about this bureau and its work. 

Mr. PENROSE. I share the Senator's curiosity. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have received a great 
many letters, chiefly from employees of the United States Goy- 
ernment and from “their uncles and their cousins and their 
sisters and their aunts,” concerning the position which I should 
take with regard to the proposed legislation to compel em- 
ployees of the United States Government to work eight hours 
a day. As it is much easier for me to answer all these letters 
from my place here in the Senate than it would be to answer 
each one of them, I have risen for that purpose, Š 

I want to say, Mr. President, that I am in favor of making the 
employees of the United States Government work at least eight 
hours, provided that provision is accompanied by another, pay- 
ing them time and a half for overtime. If the provision is pre- 
sented to me for a vote simply requiring them to work eight 
hours, I shall vote against it. If the provision is presented to 
me for a yote combining both propositions, that they shall 
work eight hours and shall be paid time and a half for overtime, 
I shall vote for it. 

My reason for that, briefly stated, is this: I see no reason 
why there should be a Praetorian guard of laboring men in the 
United States, having special privileges merely because they 
nre “at Rome”—at the Capital—and because they have easy 
access to Senators and Representatives, and because they are 
constituents of Senators and Representatives, exercising a good 
deal of influence through their mothers and their cousins and 
their sisters and their aunts at home. I think that they ought 
to be put exactly upon the same level as other laboring men. 

Workingmen's unions in this country are demanding eight 
hours’ work, or are demanding that there shall be a law not 
compelling them to work over eight hours, but they couple with 
it payment for overtime; that is, when they have voluntarily 
worked when an emergency arises requiring them to work over 
eight hours they shall be paid time and a half for extra time. 
I want to put the employees of the Government of the United 
States exactly on the same footing as all other employees, 

It is not a new matter with me, Mr. President, at all to be- 
lieve that there should be an eight-hour day for everybody who 
works, if he works protected from interruption by the weather 
and in a house. Of course the farmer can not work only eight 
hours, because it may be that, owing to weather conditions, he 
can work but one hour on Monday or two hours on Tuesday or 
three hours on Wednesday, and he must then make up on Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday for the time that has been lost; but 
so far as all operatives are concerned—what has been lately 
called, somewhat too frequently I think, the proletariat are 
concerned—I think that old Sir Matthew Hale was right cen- 
turies ago, before this situation arose, when he said that a day 
was naturally divided into three equal parts—eight hours for 
work, eight hours for sleep, and eight hours for nutrition, recre- 
ation, edification, and worship. I hope that the time will come 
when nobody will want anybody else to work over eight hours, 
because I think that beyond that limit work becomes inefficient, 
for the body is tired, the mind is tired, and all the statistics 
bear me out that even when men work 16 hours, or even 9, the 
last hour is almost useless, and when 10 hours have been 
changed to 8 hours it has been found that men can do about as 
much work and very much better work—whether as much or 
not—within the 8 hours as within the 10. 

But I do not want any Prætorian cohort or guard here in the 
city of Washington setting itself up and demanding special 
privileges over and above what is demanded by all labor and 
over and above what the consensus of opinion amongst work- 
ingmen has pretty well settled as a right settlement of the con- 
troversy, to wit, eight hours of work, with time-and-a-half pay 
for overtime. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Before the Senator from Missouri pro- 
ceeds, will he allow me to make a suggestion right there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the Government employees 
are not asking for any special privilege. They would be satis- 
fied with the standard eight-hour day, with adequate compensa- 
tion and with time and a half for overtime, but that is not pre- 
posed here. I want to make that clear. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Prætorian guard which 
alarms my friend, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS], in this case is largely composed of women. I can as- 
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sure him that there really need be no apprehension that these 
young women and middle-aged women and old women will in 
any manner endanger the Nation. There will be no slaughter 
of another just Pertinax upon the steps of the Capitol; neither 
will there be any great pressure brought upon Congress that 
will compel it to act. 3 

There is no use in trying to becloud this issue. If the Senate 
will keep to the real issue, I do not believe the so-called Bor- 
land amendment will pass. 

For 20 years there has been upon the statute books a law 
which provides that Government employees shall not work less 
than seven hours a day, and that they shall work as much 
longer as their superiors demand, without a single penny extra 
pay. As the so-called Borland amendment stands, if it is 
passed, the employees will be compelled to work a minimum of 
eight hours a day and a maximum of as many hours as they are 
required to work, without any extra pay. That is something 
that is not demanded under the rules of any labor union; it is 
something that is not demanded under any statute of the United 
States of any other laborer in any department of the United 
States. It is not proposed here to establish an eight-hour day 
with overpay for extra time, but it is proposed to substitute a 
minimum eight-hour day with a maximum as high as the supe- 
rior may require the employees to labor, and without a single 
penny of additional pay. Whoever votes to keep the Borland 
amendment in the bill will vote to compel these laborers to 
work at least eight hours and to work as much longer as their 
superiors shall require, even if it be far into the night, even if 
it includes Sundays; they must do so without a single penny 
of additional pay, although that is an obligation and a duty 
that is not imposed upon any other class of Government em- 
plo} Ses and is a regulation tha. would not be tolerated under 
the rules of union labor anywhere in the United States. So 
much for that. Let us start with the proposition clearly in 
our minds. 

I incorporate in my remarks, without reading, the law as it 
now stands and, alse without reading, the so-called Borlind 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
to do so will be granted. 

The existing law on the subject is section T, legislative. execu- 
iss and judicial appropriation act of March 15, 1898, as 

ollows: 

Hereafter it shall be the duty of the heads of the several executive 
departments, in the interests of the public service, to require of all 
clerks and other empioyees of whatever grade or class in their re- 
spective departments not less than seven hours of labor each day, ex- 
cept Sundays and days declared public holidays by law or Executive 
order: Provided, That the heads of the ue Pay ey may, by cial 
order, stating the reason, further extend the hours of any clerks or 
employees in their d ments, re tively, but in the case of any 
extension it shall be without additional compensation. 

The so-called Borland provision of the bill is as follows: 

No part of any amount herein appropriated shall be used to pay 
salaries or for personal services in any department, bureau, or office 
in the District of Columoia which does not, subject to the provisions 
and exceptions of section 7 of the legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation act, approved March 15, 1898, require eight hours of 
labor each day. 

Mr. REED. The facts are that these employees are, espe- 
cially since the war began, frequently called on for extra serv- 
ice. They have performed that service and have never asked 
any additional pay. They could not get the additional pay 
under the law, as I have already stated. The Borland amend- 
ment, if passed, will single out one class of employees and 
compel them te work a full eight-hour day for their present 
wages and leave them liable to be compelled to work overtime 
without a single additional penny of pay. 

As I have already stated, many of these employees have 
worked overtime without pay. and I have no hesitancy in 
saying that if the duties of their position require them, they 
will continue to work overtime during this war without com- 
plaint and without any appeal whatsoever to Congress for 
extra-time pay. 

The next thing I call your attention to is the pay that is re- 
ceived. In order to hold these positions practically all the 
employees must pass civil-service examinations. They must 
have spent many years in school, for civil-service examinations 
are somewhat rigorous. Some of them must be, in fact, really 
specialists in their respective lines. Nearly all of them have 
to be experienced and skilled. That class of labor ought to be 
reasonably well paid. and yet I undertake to say without hav- 
ing gone into the figures, that the employees to which this 
so-called Borland amendment will chiefly apply are not re- 
ceiving, on the average, much over $1,200 a year. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Kansas? 


Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Kansas, 

Mr. CURTIS. A couple of yeurs ago a computation was 
made in one of the largest departments, and it was demonstrated 
that the average salary was a little over $1.200 per annum. 


Mr. REED. I am obliged to the Senator. Twelve hundred 
dollars may seem like a large salary at some places, but I assure 
you the clerk who can keep soul and body together in Wash- 
ington on $1,200 a year is a pretty good economist. Mark you, 
these clerks are required to dress decently, and, being human 
beings, notwithstanding the sneering remarks whieh have been 
made here, are entitled to have a room in which to live that is 
at least “ wind and water tight“ and reasonably well heated. A 
clerk who obtains a room in the city of Washington to-day is 
very likely obliged to pay for rent alone from one-fourth to one- 
third of his entire wages. For a mere place in which to sleep he 
must pay from $25 to $35 if the room ts in a decent neighbor- 
hood. The clerks must pay for their meals. Try eating at a 
Washington restaurant and see if you can live on less than $1.50 
per day. Street-car fares, cas and light bills must be met. The 
clothing must be respectable. Sometimes doctor bills must be 
met, for our Governinent clerks get sick. Often these clerks 
support dependent mothers. They have families. Think of a Gov- 
ernment clerk daring to have a wife and children! Many of the 
clerks are women. A woman who works seven hours of the 
day and goes home and cooks her own meals—and she comes 
mighty near having to do it if she lives on the salary paid in 
the departments—and takes care of her own room and does her 
own housework, as she must do if she lives on the salary pro- 
vided, has worked long enough for any woman to work. Per- 
haps she has even then to do her own sewing or washing. That 
sort of a day’s work ought to satisfy even the industrious author 
of this bill. There is u right and a wrong will to all things. 
You can not turn a wrong into a right by all the sneers that 
ever came from the curled lip of the creature who, occupying 
a superior position, employs it to insult those who fill the 
humbler places of life. 

It may serve a good purpose to compare the salaries paid in 
the departments with wages obtained in other places. I hold 
in my hand a list of employees, numbering approximately 3,000, 
I think, at the Hog Island shipyard, The testimony taken this 
morning before the Commerce Committee is to the effect that 
these men were employed, in the first instance, at the regular 
price labor was commanding in Philadelphia and vicinity; that 
the prices were at once reviewed by the Wage Equalization 
Board, a Government board organized in the Department of 
Labor, and subsequently further reviewed, and that to the prices 
I am now about to read an average of 20 per cent has been 
added by this board representing the Government. The wage 
awards have been made retroactive to the early part of 
January. 

These are the earnings. I do not read wages by the day. but 
weekly earnings. I give you just n few samples of them. I 
will take engineers; and will read the first six. ‘These are the 
weekly earnings—I merely take the first six, because I am 
sire them as a possible average—$69, $94, $88, $46, $65, $60, 

1. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. A week? 

Mr. REED. A week. I will take the brakesmen. They 
are receiving, as shown by this list. 848. $56. $48. $46, $47, $46, 
$47, $46. and on up to $72; storekeepers, $47, $47; cement fin- 
ishers. $49, $51, $53; material checkers, $47, $46; divers, $93; 
dock builders, running along the entire list, from $60 to $70; 
electricians, running from $51 to $75; firemen, running from 
$58 to $111, although the latter figure is generally out of pro- 
portion, but running up to $82; fiell markers $78 to $90; 
garage men, $48 to $51; inspectors, $53; special laborers, $76. 
Then, laborers—now, get this—laborers, $48.80. $49. $48, $49, 
$50, $46; linemen. running from $50 to $72; marine department, 
$50 to $51; material distributors, $53—— 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit an interruption 
at that point 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. PENROSE. Not to criticize in any way, but to call at- 
tention to the fact that the rates of wages the Senator is giv- 
ing are the same which are being paid in private industrial 
plants in that neighborhood, and I think the day’s work is 10 
hours, if I am not misinformed. 

Mr. REED. No; the day's work is eight hours, but the men 
who are getting this wage have worked overtime, practically 
ali of them. 

Mr. PENROSE. I think they work 10 hours. 

Mr. REED. I think they do; and they get extra time over 
the eight hours. 

Mr. PENROSE. That is counted in that computation, I pre- 
sume, 
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Mr. REED. It is counted; I have already stated that. Ac- 
cording to this list, miscellaneous mechanics receive all the 
way from $48 to $101. 

Mr. GALLINGER. A week? 

Mr. REED. A week. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. 
me to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. REED. Certainly, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am giving very careful consideration to 
the motion made by the Senator from Texas, hoping that I will 
be enabled to vote right; but in listening to the Senator reading 
those figures I have wondered, if common laborers are being 
paid $50 a week, what chance will there be to get laborers on 
the farms next year to raise food for our Army? 

Mr. REED. That, of course, is quite another question. I am 
simply now trying to give the comparison, and I am trying to 
impress, if I can, the fact that these men are privileged to work 
extra time, and they get extra pay when they work extra time, 
as well as mighty good pay when they are not working extra 
time, but simply regular hours, are making, some of them, in a 
weeks time as much as Government clerks make in a month’s 

me. 

I shall not read more, I will summarize by saying that the 
gentleman who appeared before the Commerce Committee testi- 
fied this morning that the 3,000 men covered by the list were 
making over $200 a month; that most of them were making over 

A a year, and some of them far beyond that. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. CALDER. The pay that the Senator has quoted includes 
overtime, too, as I understand? 

Mr. REED. I have stated that repeatedly, I am discussing 
the question that it is proposed to make these clerks work eight 
hours, and, then, under the law work as much overtime as is 
demanded of them, and to do it without any extra pay; and in 
that connection I am comparing their wage rate with the rate 
that even the common laborer is now receiving. The proposi- 
tion to make them work eight hours a day has no virtue in it, 
except it be upon the principle that they ought to do more work 
for the same amount of money. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. There is a proposition pending somewhere in 
the Congress to raise the wages of Government employees. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is pending in the other House 
to-day. 

Mr. REED. I shall come to that in a moment. 

Mr. BORAH. Stated in a single sentence, I think these clerks 
ought to be paid a reasonable wage; and then I think they ought 
to work a reasonable time during the day. 

Mr. REED. I will come to that in a moment. The Senator 
has come in since I made my opening statement, and I want 
to say to him, because he is one of the fairest men in the Sen- 
ate, that the present law requires these employees to work a 
minimum of seven hours and as much longer as may be required 
without pay. The Borland amendment leaves them in that 
shape, except that it extends their time to eight hours, so that 
the proposition now is to make these employees, who on the 
average get approximately $100 a month, work eight hours, 
without extra pay for overtime, although a great number of 
common laborers working in the Hog Island shipyards, where 
wages are regulated by a Government board that has been ap- 
pointed for that purpose, are making over $200 a month. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I confess I have been considerably surprised 
at the terms of the law as read by the Senator from Missouri 
and also by the Senator from Texas. I did not know that the 
head of a department had the power under the law to require 
his employees to work without extra pay any length of time 
that he saw fit. I can see that is a serious difficulty with the 
present law; but I want to suggest to the Senator that there 
are a great many employees who work seven hours and quit on 
the dot, while there are many others who work eight hours and 


President, will the Senator permit 


then go back at night and work 10 and 12 hours, so that there 
is no uniform rule. Some are doing their whole duty; some 
are doing more than we ought to require of them; and perhaps 
some are doing less than they ought to be required to do. Does 
not the Senator believe that we ought to specify the number of 
hours which should constitute a day's work and require that 
of all of them, and then obligate the Government, whenever the 
employees are required to work longer, to pay a higher rate of 
salary? In other words, treat them the same as men and women 
are treated in all other branches of labor. 

Mr. REED, I doubt the proposition, but am not prepared at 
the moment to say more. 

Mr. NORRIS. Under present conditions. they are not all 
treated alike. 

Mr. REED. Well, they may all be treated alike; 
all on the same 

Mr. NORRIS. It does not work out in that way in practice. 

Mr. REED. They are all on the same legal basis. 

Mr. NORRIS. It does not work out that way in practice. 

Mr. REED. They are all on the same legal basis, and, an- 
swering the Senator’s question at this time, although it rather 
breaks in on the thread of my remarks, this is what I have to 
say: 

In the Bureau of Engraving and Printing they may to-night 
have to work overtime, some of them. To-morrow. night in the 
Agricultural Department some of the clerks may have to work 
overtime. And so, without taking the time to go into the details 
of the illustration, I suppose it may be safely said there is not 
a single department in the city of Washington where the clerks 
are not required during this war period to work overtime. In 
the long run you find burdens are equalized. To introduce now 
the element of paying time and a half for overtime will, in my 
opinion, increase the burdens of the Government. As I said, 
it will not do us any good in the long run. If a change would 
benefit, it seems to me that somebody connected with some one 
of the departments would have discovered it long before this. 
Some of the heads of departments would have seen the neces- 
sity and would have recommended the change. Yet I am not 
aware of a single head of a department who has asked for the 
enactment of this statute. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What would the Senator think of 
the suggestion that the Borland amendment be itself amended, 
so that it would provide that if at any time these clerks were 
required to work overtime the amount of the overtime worked 
should be carefully recorded and a less number of hours given 
to make up for it on some other day, or that an increase of 
their annual leave be given, at the option of the clerk, to make . 
up for the overtime worked, the regular day being eight hours, 
and whenever overtime was required that the.clerk should be 
given credit for it? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the answer I have to make is 
this: The man best capable of answering a question of that 
kind is the man who has been at the head of the department, 
the man who has had the experience. Here is a law that has 
been on the statute books for 20 years. Nobody ever found any 
trouble with it except a gentleman from my State and my dis- 
trict, my Congressman, the Hon. W. P. Bornanp. He is the 
man who made this discovery. The heads of the departments 
did not find it out; and some of the heads of these departments, 
I am afraid, are almost slave drivers themselves. I intend to 
touch on that a little bit later. 

But before I leave the Hog Island situation, not only are these 
wages paid there—and the testimony is, and the finding of a 
Government board is, that they are the wages paid in Philadel- 
phia and vicinity—not only are these high wages paid, but these 
men are furnished their meals on the ground at the actual cost 
of production when food is produced in great quantities. A 
meal is given to them for 80 cents that you could not get at the 
Willard Hotel for—I was going to say $30; that might be a 
little high, but perhaps not very much too high if you allow for 
the tips. I do not mean by that to say that it is any too good 
a meal for an able-bodied workingman. I am only comparing 
prices there with those at the Willard as they were when I was 
last there. It has been some time since I have had the courage 
to visit that palace of pleasure. I understand, however, it is 
still the favorite habitat of Congressmen who practice economy 
by cutting down the wages of women clerks. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from California? 


they are 


1918. 


Mr. REED. 


I do. 


Mr. PHELAN. I desire to ask the Senator from Missouri 


whether he has statistics affecting the wages of bookkeepers 
and clerks? If so, they might make a more correct parallel 
with the classes of labor we are discussing. 

Mr. REED. No; I have not. I never could see any reason. 
though, why a bookkeeper or a clerk should get less wages 
fhan a mechanic or a common laborer, although I am free to 
say that in some places I think since union labor has been 
thoroughly organized it does get better wages than bookkeepers 
or clerks. That is because it has demanded and commanded 
fairer compensation. 

Mr. PHELAN, I understand that the Senator is contending 
that it is more advantageous, then, for the Government to main- 
tuin the present status of its employees than to adopt the Bor- 


Jand amendment. The Senator is argumg, of course, Trom the 


point ef view of the interests of the Government, that the Gov- 


ernment has an advantage in requiring but seven thours’ work 


without allowing extra compensation for overtime. 


Mr. REED. No; the Senator does not quite get my position. | 


Jam arguing, as a matter of fairness to these employees, that 
they should not be required, as a matter of law, to work this 
additional hour. I am arguing that the Government suffers no 
disadvantage because it can call for extra work without extra 
pay. I am also calling attention to the fact that the wages 


these clerks receive are very much lower than the wages received | 


in other avocations and callings since the war began; and I in- 
stanced the Hog Island testimony because the wages there are 


fixed by a Government board of supposed experts who studied | 


the whole situation; that is all. 
In addition to the cheapness of meals, many of the men at 


Hog Island are roomed on the ground at 10 cents a night. fur- 
nished a clean bed in sanitary quarters for 10 cents a night, | 
and families that reside outside of the grounds are housed in 
quarters that have been arranged for at moderate rents. Among 


other places that have been utilized are the Girard estate prop- 
erties, which are leased at a percentage which, I think, pays but 
a very small return upon the capital invested. 

Mr. President, at a time when values are cnanging as they are 
at this time, when the cost of living is becoming so enormously 
high, when it is becoming so high in the city of Washington 


that we are about to pass a law—at least, it appears that we are | 


about to pass a law—regardiless of the Constitution and Magna 
Charta and the common law, and everything else. that will 
regulate the charges for rents, and so forth—at a time like that 
it is proposed to take the ‘poorest paid employees of the Gov- 
ernment, and yet about the highest class employees of the Gov- 
ernment, and extend their hours of labor. I say that that is 
unfair; it is contrary to common equity and justice. 

Now I come to the other question. 

Some of those who advocate this law say that We are 
going to make these people work eight hours a day, but we are 
going to make it up to them by raising their wages.” Now, I 
wish that those who propose to advecate that theory might give 
me the benefit of their attention. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING ‘OFFICER (Mr. Pomerene in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. REED. I do. : 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Beckham Hale McNary Smith, Ga, 
Borah Harding Martin Smoot 
Calder Henderson Myers Sterling 
Colt Hollts New Sutherland 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Norris Swanson 
Cummins Kell vugent Thomas 
Curtis Kendrick Overman Townsend 
Dillingham Kenyon nrose ‘Trammell 
Fall King Phelan Wadsworth 
France Kirby Pomerene Warren 
Frelinghuysen Knox eed Watson 
Gallinger Lewis Shafroth Williams 
‘Gerry McCumber Sheppard Woleott 
Gore McKellar Smith, Ariz. 

Mr. GERRY. I hnve been requested to announce that the 


Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SuHtenps] and the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson] are detained on official business. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the unavoidable 
absence of my colleague [Mr. Gorf] by reason of illness. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON] on 
official business. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce the absence on ofii- 
cial business of the Senator from Florida IMr. Fiercrer], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANsDELL], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], and the Senator from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. k 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the argument is made that these 
people ought to work an extra hour, but that they ought to have 
more pay; and the statement is made that a bill has been 
already introduced in the House to Increase their pay, Let us 
see where that leaves us. What is the complaint about the 
shortness of the hours per day? What virtue is there in that 
complaint? 

It is not claimed that any of these departments are behind 
with their work and ‘that they could bring their work up to 
date by working an additional hour. Indeed, that can not be 
claimed, because the boss in the department has the right to tell 
ithe clerks to come and work 8 hours or 9 hours or 10 hours or 
11 hours, and not a single penny additional has to be paid. 
The head of any department ‘can issue an order ‘to-morrow morn- 
ing, if they are behind with their work, for every clerk to 
report an hour earlier and to stay an hour later, or even more 
hours, either way, if he sees fit. ‘So that the demand for an 
extra hour can not be justified upon the ground ‘that “ ft is be- 
cause the work is behind, and ‘hence it is necessary to catch up 
the work.” 

What. then. is the sole ground upon which it can rest? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does ‘the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Is it not ‘true that the departments 
are Just bringing people by ‘the ‘hundreds here and packing 
even their corridors with extra people, upon the ground that the 
regular force can not do the work? . 

Mr. REED. I will answer that question in ‘a moment. I 
prefer to answer it by itself. “Let me continue ‘the argument J 
Was making. : 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I beg the Senator’s pardon, I dia 
not intend to divert ‘him. 

Mr. REED, That is all right. 

The argument in favor of the eight-hour day is not advanced 
now by its author, and is not advanced now by anybody. upon 
the ground and for the ‘reason ‘that the department is behind in 
its work, and hence ft is necessary to have this additional labor, 
or the department will remain behind in its work. “The argu- 
ment that was made in favor of this amendment in the first 


| instance, and the only sound argument that can be made in 
| favor of it now, is that these people are only working seven 


hours and that they are being paid enough so that they ought to 
work eight hours, and that it is therefore unjust to let them 
off at the end of seven hours. Now, gentlemen are telling us in 
the other House, and Senutors ‘are telling us here, that they 
propose to vote additional pay ‘to these derks on account of the 
eight hours. 

How much will the Government save, if it hasa hundred clerks 
who work an aggregate of 700 hours im a day, and who receive 
$700 for it—I am using that sum merely to muke easy figures— 
if it compels them now te work 800 hours, and pays them 8800 
for it? Win the Government make anything? The author of 
this amendment may be able to go out to the farmers and ‘tell 
the farmers, “I made these lazy clerks down ‘at Washington 
work eight hours a day,” but he will fan to tell them that he 
made the Government pay an additional amount for that audi- 
tional hour. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. REED. I yield, gladly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Missouri that 
as Tar as I am personally concerned—and T think it is the case 
with many other Senators to whem I have talked—no matter 
whether the Borland amendment is agreed to or not. the clerks 
in the departments will receive an increased compensation, 
They did last year, and they will this year; and I want now 
to express my opinion that it will be a larger increase this 
year than it was last year. 

Mr. REED. Very well. That increase is going to be made, 
then, regardless of the question of the hours. 

Mr. SMOOT. In my opinion, it will be. 

Mr. REED. It is not being made for the purpose of compen- 
sating for the additional time. It therefore affords no basis 
whatever for the claim that has been advanced that these 
people should be required to work eight hours in the interest 
of economy; does not jump true with the assertion that they 
are underpaid, and hence are entitled to a raise of wages. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senator will understand that I did 
not make the statement that I made by way of an argument. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply made the statement as to what I be- 
lieved would take place, and I am quite sure it will. 

Mr. REED. I now come to answer the question of the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. Surra], which was whether the depart- 
ments were not now behind with their work, and are therefore 
bringing in large numbers of people from the outside, so that the 
corridors were packed, and so forth, 

The Senator from Georgia always asks practical questions. 
He is one of the fairest minded men in this body; and if he is 
committed to the other side of this case I can only express my 
regret. My answer to the question is this: 

If the departments have needed extra help, and have brought 
in that extra help, and the people now employed are not being 
paid too much, then we might as well hire some extra help and 
let them all work seven hours, if the expense to the Government 
is thereby not increased, as to have those who are here work 
eight hours, and increase their wages, and bring in a less amount 
of help from the outside. You gain nothing by that. If it 
takes 800 hours of labor for one man to complete a task, it 
will take 100 laborers one day, working eight hours, to finish 
the job, or it will take approximately 114 laborers one day, 
working seven hours, to do the work, The Government might 
as well hire the 14 extra men as to pay the 100 men for the 
extra hour. If you make them work eight hours a day in 
order to do one-eighth more work and pay them one-eighth 
more wages, you come out at exactly the same point financially 
as you would if you allowed them to work seven hours a day 
at the same wages and hired one-eighth more employees. There 
is nothing in that argument. 

The fact of the matter is that the author of this amendment, 
finding that a good deal of a hornet’s nest had been stirred up, 
is reported in the newspapers to have made the statements that 
he was willing to raise the wages of the clerks, but he wanted 
them to work more hours. Now, if you raise the wages 80 
that the raise of wages is equal to the additional length of time 
these people work, the Government comes out exactly where it 
was in the first instance so far as finances are concerned. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator let 
me ask him another question? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Has not a condition developed in 
Washington whereby the expense of living is so great that we 
are compelled to pay more to a certain class of our clerks to 
enable them merely to live here, and is not that necessary 
whether we increase the hours of work or not? 

Mr. REED. Well, if that is to be done because of the general 
advance 3 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not mean to express an opin- 
fon about it. I merely present that thought to the Senator to 
get the benefit of his opinion. 

Mr. REED. If that is to be done because of an advance in 
the cost of living—because, in other words, of a depreciation in 
the value of money—and because of the extortion and the profit- 
eering by those who rent rooms and buildings in this city, 
then let us do that as a separate proposition upon its merits. 
Let us not confuse that question with this question of hours 
of labor. The truth is, and I state it again, that the author 
of this bill, having introduced it with the idea of extorting more 
work from these people so that he could make campaign mate- 
rial of it in his district, then undertook to square himself with 
union labor by writing a letter to union labor saying he was 
willing to raise the wages. At least he was so reported in the 
Washington papers. I never saw the statement denied. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish the Senator to understand 
that I am disposed to agree with him on that subject. The ques- 
tion of raising their pay or not raising it is not involved in this 
question, and we ought to dispose of the question of an eight- 
hour day on its merits. 

Mr. REED. Absolutely. I am glad that the Senator from 
Georgian made his last statement. It is the statement of a great, 
big, fair man. I hope before this debate is over these over- 
worked and underpaid people will have the benefit of his great 
support, and he is just a big enough man to take that side if 
he is convinced. I know he is pretty hard to convince, because 
he does his own thinking; but he is a man who listens to others, 
and that is one of the qualities of greatness. 

Of course, the question of a raise of wages generally in the 
city of Washington ought to be settled by itself. It ought to be 
made to apply where it should apply, and not otherwise, and 
of course the question of hours of labor ought to be settled 
by itself upon its merits, and it should be mixed with nothing 
else. 


Now, it is said we are bringing in extra employees. We are 
bringing in many extra employees, but I do not at all agree to 
the proposition that we are bringing in a great number of super- 
numeraries and useless employees. But if we were, that has 
nothing to do with this case. If supernumeraries and useless 
employees are being imported into Washington by the hundreds 
or by the thousands that is not the fault of the old clerk who 
has been here, and for the most part it is not the fault of the 
old head of a department who has all along been here. If the 
fault exists it will be found in some of these new-made bureaus, 
these newly organized concerns, where the civil service has been 
disregarded, where wages have been fixed by some man who 
organized the bureau to suit himself, and where the wages are 
frequently out of all proportion to the wages paid in the Agri- 
cultural Department and other regular departments. We are 
straining at gnats and swallowing camels. We are saving at 
the spigot and paying no attention to the bunghole. You are 
proposing to say to these old-time clerks, who have devoted 
their lives to the service of the Government in the Agricultural 
and the other regular departments of the Government,. You 
have got to work longer at your present wages, work overtime 
while the war is on,” because in some new bureau they have 
too many clerks. Not a single reformer is throwing financial 
fits because the much higher salaries are being paid in the 
newly organized bureaus than are paid to the old-time clerks in 
the Agricultural Department. I do not say they are getting too 
high pay in the new bureaus, but they are receiving much 
higher pay than those in the regular departments, 

Now, what do we gain by making the old clerk, who has been 
here for years and who knows his business, work an extra hour 
because some other bureau organized since the war began has 
some incompetent or inexperienced clerk? That does not an- 
swer the question that we must answer here to-day. It does not 
meet the issue, 

What is the real question that ought to be argued here to- 
day? The real question and the only question, in my opinion, 
that ought to be settled here to-day is this: Are these people 
rendering a reasonable day's work for the pay they are receiving? 
The question whether we need them an hour longer or five hours 
longer is not before us, because if called upon they must work 
that hour or that five hours without any additional pay. 

Mr. President, answering the question, I observe, first, that 
a very large percentage of these clerks are women, and because 
they are women we are able to get them at a less wage than 
we could men, speaking generally. And because the great 
majority of them are women having to make their living, I 
think they are entitled to a little shorter hours than men who 
work in the open and have the benefit of God's sunshine and 
His breezes.- These people work inside, and most of them 
work at a mental labor which requires them to be taxed to a 
very high degree. I am not talking of slackers; I am not talk- 
ing of loafers. If there are slackers and loafers, then find 
the head of the department who permits the slacking and loaf- 
ing and let us take his head off. That is the answer. You 
never can get an honest day’s work, you never can get good 
results, if the head of the department, if the boss himself, is 
not there to attend to business. I do not care if you were to 
demonstrate that two-thirds of the clerks were slackers, I 
would answer that has nothing to do with this case, but has 
to, do with the boss, with the head of the department, and the 
head of the department who permits it ought to be put out of 
office. But I do not think it is permitted to any great extent 
among the older departments, very little indeed. 

Let us consider the question of seven hours a day now. 
There is a mighty big difference between mental labor and 
physical labor. I have worked at physical labor and I have 
tried to work at mental labor. I say that you can take the 
man who works at physical labor under modern conditions and 
it is not nearly as destructive to his body, not nearly as wear- 
ing to his nervous system as is mental labor. If you do not 
believe that let me call your attention to the fact that there is 
hardly a single one of the great banks of the country where 
the clerks work over seven hours a day. Why is that? Be- 
cause of the strain on the brain of a man who has to deal with 
a set of books, where a mistake may involve many large sums - 
of money. No man is up to his best if yeu work him too long. 
How many students put in over six hours’ actual work a day? 
How many men are capable of working over six hours a day at 
hard mental labor? 

I do not mean, now, where a man sits in his office and talks 
a little with A, and consults with B, and reads a book touching 
upon some subject for half an hour, and writes a letter. I am 
talking about the man who has to do a particular task and to 
do it over and over again, and to do it with absolute accuracy. 
How many girls can sit in an office and pound a typewriter 
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steadily for seven hours a day and not break down under the 
the strain? I mean where they are required to work; I do not 
mean where they sit around. 

I want to tell those of the Senators who are here to-day that 
I hope before they vote for additional hours of labor they will 
go down to one department that I happened to visit. True, it is 
not covered by this bill; but surely, if we put in this provision 
and make the clerks in the Agricultural Department work eight 
hours, we must pass similar laws regulating. all other depart- 
ments. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We must put them in all or none. 

Mr. REED. I visited the Auditor for the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Let me describe the place. The auditor may be here 
to-morrow denying the statement I am going to make, but all 
the witnesses this side of the pearly gates will never remove 
from my mind the impression I received. I saw scores and 
scores and scores of young women and middle-aged women and 
some old women and a few men—nearly all women, though— 
sitting down at a new-fangled machine, and each of them had 
before her eyes where she could see it a card with a post-office 
number upon it, with the figures showing the amount of some 
postal transaction. It may have been a money order for 10 
cents or it may have been one for $10. She was required to 
touch exactly the right keys, to punch exactly the right number 
in a card, and then to punch exactly the right amount in dollars 
or cents, and if she missed a single figure, if she touched the 
wrong key once, she was docked, and when she had a certain 
number of dockage marks against her her pay was liable to be 
reduced or she was liable to discharge. So hour after hour 
they sat there, and there they still sit, like automatons, like 
human machines, their eyes glued upon the paper before them, 
their fingers working almost, it seems, by magic, touching with 
great rapidity these keys, then quickly seizing another card 
and replacing the one just completed. Employees in that de- 
partment tell me that scarcely a week passes that does not 
record the fact that some poor girl or woman is stricken with 
nervous prostration., A body has been broken on the wheel of 
labor—discarded as worn-out human machinery—mere wastage, 
no longer to be counted. But the God above, looking down 
in kindness, sees the frail limbs writhe in pain; His tender 
ears hear the cries of despair that come from the wretched 
lips of women who must toil or starve and who have fallen 
under the cross of labor, 

Seven hours and a half a day at that kind of work is about 
as bad as it was to serve in the galleys of old Rome. But, of 
course, they ought to be made to stay another hour if it will 
get a few votes for somebody who desires to go out and tell the 
farmers in his district that “he made the lazy clerks down in 
Washington work an extra hour.” I do not mean to say that 
that is the motive at all that inspires many of those, in fact 
the majority of those, who have been for this measure; but I 
beseech the Members of. the Senate before they vote for a bill 
of this kind to take into consideration the fact that there are 
places where the men and women do not work hard enough 
and where, perhaps, a remedy ought to be established; there 
are other places where they work like slaves, so that the heart 
of any human being will bleed as he stands and looks at them 
bending to their tasks. z 

There are departments here in this city where chemists are 
shut up for many hours with the noxious and poisonous vapors 
that they must breathe in order to compound those products 
that are necessary to carry on the war. But there is to be no 
exception to the new rule. They must stay eight hours, no 
matter how it racks their nerves, no matter how it poisons 
their lungs, no matter if their efficiency is thereby reduced; 
there is to be no exception. 

Senators, let me tell you something. I have found that when 
a condition has existed for 20 years or more and it has been 
generally applied—now note the condition—and where a large 
number of men have hed the enforcement of it and all have 
been free to act and not one of them has suggested a change, 
generally it is not wise for an outsider to rush in and force a 
change. It is generally well to let well enough alone. This rule 
will cover a multitude of varied activities. It will apply to 
law clerks. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. -Are eight hours too long for them? 

Mr. REED. Absolutely. Eight hours are too long for any 
man to really grub and work at books. I do not mean to say you 
can not sit around and mull things over; I am talking about 
work; and that is what these people are supposed to give us. 
I say there is not a man living who can sit down and put in 
eight hours a day absolutely at his desk on legal propositions 
and stand up under it. I do not refer to talking to your cients 
and that sort of thing. I have done that for 14 hours a day 
many 2 time. : 
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Do not the law clerks confer to- 
Do they not confer with their 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
gether a part of the time? 
superiors? 

Mr. REED. Possibly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Do they not spend about as much 
time talking over what they are working upon in the depart- 
ments as a clerk in a law office? 

Mr. REED. I do not think so; but I say that the right kind 
of a law clerk, with the business he has to perform, will work 
it out if it takes him 14 hours a day; but the next day if he 
was in Senator Samrn’s office or in mine and worked for only 
three hours we would say nothing about it. We are talking 
about people working by rule, working so much each day, meas- 
ured out to them, and they must do it. 

If we pass this law, we should logically make it apply to the 
clerks in our offices, Yet if I had a clerk in my office whom I 
had to work under the eight-hour rule I would not have him 
there five minutes. I require and expect him to help me out 
with my work, and if he wants a day off or if he wants to put 
in two hours a day when work is slack I say nothing, but if 
he has to put in 16 hours the next day and makes complaint he 
can not work for me. I expect my clerks to take an interest 
and get out the work, and I expect to treat them like men and 
give them some liberties. That is the spirit of the present law. 

As it stands now the law allows the head of a department to 
say to his people, You must be here seven hours a day anyhow; 
if I want you longer you must come.” It is proposed now that 
they must come for eight hours and also come the extra hours 
without pay. Senators, it is a cheap performance. 

Oh, of course they say war is on and everybody ought to 
work now. What difference does that make? If because of this 
war we get behind in these departments, the head of the depart- 
ment will say to these clerks, “I want you here an hour earlier 
in the morning, and you must work an hour or two hours later.” 
They have said it in some of the departments, and, haying caught 
up with their work, they then released their clerks. 

I have taken much more time than I expected. I did not 
have time to prepare what I wanted to say on this matter, and 
it always takes a good deal longer to make a speech when you 
are not prepared than when you are. That accounts for the 
great length of many of mine. But I come back to this proposi- 
tion: Wages of clerks are very low on the average; I mean low 
for the city of Washington, because the expense of living is very 
high here. Mostly women will be affected, women who have to 
live in rooms, many of them who have to get their own meals 
and attend to their own house work. If they do that and work 
seven hours a day it is long enough and it is hard enough. Hard 
taskmasters do not get good results. I do not want to see it 
made so that women who work in these departments can not 
make a decent living, and I do not want to see it made so hard 
that they will break down under the strain of long hours. Seven 
hours a day working over books or pounding a typewriter or 
working on a comptometer, or doing any of the other difficult 
tasks that have to be performed by first-class clerks, are as 
many as any poor girl or woman ought to be compelled to labor. 
We do not need to require them to work out their very heart's 
blood even if we are in a war. We will not get any more labor 
in the long run out of them, because a person who is weary 
APR AVOIN and tired and half sick can not perform a full day’s 
work. 

Let this matter stay where it has been. Let the head of a 
department be authorized to require more than seven hours 
of labor whenever he needs it. Let him release his help at the 
end of seven hours when he can do so without impairing the 
public service. Who is raising complaint about present condi- 
tions? What head of a department has complained? Who has 
been wronged or injured by this thing? Where did this agita- 
tion begin? Has the President. seen anything wrong and called 
our attention to it? No. Has the Secretary of Agriculture told 
us that he needs his employees more hours? No. He is there 
on the job. He knows about as much what he needs in his offices 
as the Representative in Congress from the fifth district of 
Missouri. He is quite as intelligent, he is quite as patriotic, 
he is quite as honest, he is quite as far removed from the cheap 
demagogue. There is not a word of protest from the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Has Mr. Secretary Lane asked us to regulate 
the hours of the clerks in his department? It occurs to me, as 
I stand here, that my distinguished friend, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Smr] was Secretary of the Interior when. this 
law was upon the statute books. : 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator allow me to inter- 
rupt him? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There were so many clerks in the 
department at that time that seven hours a day were ample 
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to do all the work. Not only is that true, but in many branches 
of the Interior Department I found the work a year and a half 
behind when I took charge. In a year and a half it was all 
current. It never occurred to me that we should increase the 
number of hours, unless we gave up some of the clerks. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KNOX. Will the Senator from Missouri permit me to 
state my experience at the head of two departments for a con- 
siderable period of time—the Department of State for four 
years and the Department of Justice for three and a half 
years? Although both those departments were undermanned, 
both being relatively small departments and never having had 
the pull in Congress that the larger departments have, I never 
could get quite the number of clerks I wanted, yet my experi- 
ence has been that although called upon sometimes day after 
day for weeks for extra service there never was the slightest 
complaint; that they had become accustomed to it; that it was 
n part of their duties to come when the necessity required, and 
they made no complaint. I think the most practicable rule we 
ean have is the rule that now obtains, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, 1 am delighted to hear that 
statement from the Senator from Pennsylvania, who speaks 
out of the abundance of a long and a very extensive experience 
and illustrious career. Iam also delighted to have the testimony 
of the distinguished Senator from Georgia, because it com- 
pletely bears out what I have been saying. He tells us that there 
was a superubundance of clerks in the Interior Departmeut 
when he went in, that thé work was away behindhand, but 
that in a short time after he took charge the work was up to 
date. It depends always on who is at the head of a depart- 
ment. With the Senator from Georgia [Mr. SmirH] at the 
helm, without abusing anybody, he would get the work up; 
and with the Senater from Pennsylvania at the head of a 
department, without abusing anybody or calling on Congress 
to pass any harsh laws, he would have such a spirit among 
his employees that they would keep the work up. 

I pass on down the line now. Has Mr. Secretary Lane asked 
for this, I repeat? No; and yet Secretary Franklin K. Lane 
is generally reputed to be a practical, hard-headed man who 
expects a day's work for a day's pay. Without at all having 
the reputation of being a hard taskmaster he is regarded as a 
most efficient and careful man. Has the Secretary of War 
asked for it? No. If there is any place in all the departments 
where the pressure of work has come hard and insistent, it 
has been in the War Department; but the Secretary of War 
has not asked for any such rule, and I apprehend that if the 
Secretary of War wanted his clerks to work all night there 
would not be a single laggard among them. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the Secretary of 
War did ask for more than 54.000.000 of additional money to 
pay his extra force during the present year. 

Mr. REED. Exactly; but while he is asking for that he did not 
ask that his clerks should be compelled by law to work a longer 
time than that already fixed. There was a necessity for extra 
clerks, and I have no doubt clerks in the departments have 
been working far into the night and doing it without any extra 
pay. I might call the roll of the entire Cabinet, but all would 
answer that they have not asked this law. 

Is it not singuiar, now, that it remains for a Representative 
from the fifth district of Missouri to discover what neither 
President Wilson nor a single Cabinet officer had discovered 
that there was something wrong in these departments? Is it 
not strange that this amendment, which has been turned down 
time and again in the House of Representatives, was finally 
got through as a war measure? I am sorry it is here. It will 
do no good to anybody. Let these heads of the departments 
run their own departments; let them be responsible. They can 
make their clerks work all night if they need them, and 1 
would fire a clerk in five minutes who would not work all night 
if I needed him at a time like this, provided he was able to 
work all night. I would not expect him to do that, however, 
very many nights. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Does not the Senator know that the clerks 
who are now in the War Department work every night? 

Mr. REED. I think they do. I have already stated that. I 
am coming back again to this proposition, because I want. to 
get it impressed on the Senate if I can. 

A very great proportion of these clerks are women—women 
who have to earn their own living. I say now that my heart 
bleeds every time T see n lot of women going down the street in 
the morning on their way to some shop or store or office where 
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they work for a living. I wish to God no woman in this world 
ever had to do any work except in the home of a father or a 
mother or in the home of some good man who was her husband. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And that there was a sufficient 
number of men of enough account to take care of all of them. 

Mr. REED. Yes; I wish so; but that is not the way life is 
running now. As soon as girl? are out of school they have to 
take up their tasks—a very large percentage of them—and, no 
matter how strong the dear women may think they are, they 
are not fitted by the Almighty for the hard contests of the 
world. There is not a woman who ever lived, who was an 
honor to her sex, who did not need the shelter of a home, It 
may be she could get along without home or protector, but it 
was by taxing her soul and her body and her energies and her 
life. They are down here in these—I will not say swentshops— 
but in these Government offices, and seven hours a day is long 
enough for them to work, unless in case of a rare emergency. 

I do not class them at all with the big, husky, muscular fel- 
lows who work in the gun factory, who are in the open air, 
whose blood circulates with all the force and energy of splendid 
health, who can eat a peck of pork and beans at dinner and 
digest it; who are living the lives men ought to live—I do not 
put in the same class with these stalwart men the poor, pale 
girl, who sits, with her brain tense and her fingers nimbly 
running over the keys of a machine, whose mind is working, 
whose fingers are working, who must remain seated in one po- 
sition, away from the sunlight, away from the air, away from 
exercise. There is a difference, This Senate will do itself no 
greater credit than by recognizing that difference. 

Let the heads of the departments alone; let them run their 
own departments; let the clerks in the departments work seven 
hours; and, if they need them eight hours, let them call them 
in, but do not pay them anything more for it; but when the ex- 
tra time is no longer necessary, let the clerks have the hour in 
the sunshine; let them walk out where the trees are green and 
where there is an occasional flower to look at; but do not pen 
them up for the sake of penning them up. It is not necessary. 

There is a principle which runs through the employment of 
clerks who do mental labor in departments and offices that does 
not apply at all to a gun factory. Let me tell you what that 
is. It may be that it will have the effect on some benighted 
soul who is about to vote for this provision of the bill. If I 
am running a gun factory, I can lay out a certain amount of 
steel: I can start a certain number of lathes moving; I can 
plan the task so that every minute of the day will work along 
and everybody every minute of the day will be busy. I can do 
that day nfter day and week after week, and If I find out I am 
going to be short of material for a week or for a day, I can lay 
off so many men. That is a principle that runs through that 
kind of work. But I will give you an illustration upon the 
other side. 

In order to illustrate the principle I will take an extreme 
ease, a United States marshal's office. You have to have men 
there to serve summonses when the emergency arises. A great 
deal of the time they are sitting around, doing nothing; but 
you must have the surplus there to take care of the emergency 
when the emergency comes. So it is in your offices. The work 
does not come as it does in a gun factory, every single hour 
of the day u certain amount coming in, but there will be hours 
when there will be some slack work, and often there will be 
hours when there is an extra demand upon you so that when you 
come to apply an absolute eight-hour day to the clerk, and say 
he has got to stay there whether the work is there or not, you 
have imposed an unnecessary hardship on him, What you 
ought to do is to say that he shall be there 8 hours or 10 hours 
or 12 hours if the work is there, but when the work is not there, 
then he is to be allowed to relax. That is the proper principle 
upon which to do office work. It is the principle that runs 
through office employments; it is the principle that runs through 
almost every office in the world, except where they have the 
thing organized into a sort of sweatshop. 

I beg pardon for having taken so much time of the Senate. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I gave notice this morning of an 
amendment which I intended to offer to the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill. I find on examining it that I desire to perfect it; 
and I ask unanimous consent to do that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has a right to perfect 
it to-day. 

: Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, like the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED], I have not prepared a speech, but, not like 
him, I shall occupy only a few minutes. 

I indorse a great deal that he has said—his splendid tribute 
to women and his expression of intense sympathy for them 
when they are called upon to endure hard labor. I most deeply 
regret that there is not a strong man to care for every woman, 
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and when I see a woman compelled to engage in hard labor I | so that the clerk shall have it at least in the year. I believe the 


always stop to think, Is not some man to blame for it? 

Mr. President, we all have constituents in these departments, 
I have many. I am proud to call them my personal friends, 
and for them I have the most cordial affection. I believe, how- 
ever, in the eight-hour rule for a day’s work, except where the 
work is of such variety and so changeable that a longer number 
of hours is entirely practicable and not too severe a strain upon 
the person doing the work. I believe in the eight-hour limita- 
tion, because I think it is best for the human race, I think the 
limit of eight hours for a continuous day’s work is saving to the 
person and saving to the Nation. More than 40 years ago, long 
before eight hours had been recognized as a limit for a day’s 
work, I began a fight in my State against excessive hours of 
labor. 

I do not like the present statute; I do not like the provision 
that clerks in the departments may be worked just as many 
hours as desired by their superiors. I do not believe in the 
eight-hour day and time-and-one-half pay for extra hours, I 
do not believe in extra hours; and if extra hours are required 
on one day I believe in having those hours made up to the work- 
men by lessened hours on some other day just as soon thereafter 
as possible. I believe in the eight-hour day, because I think 
that is the average length of time that a man ought to work in 
the interest of his health, in the interest of his mental and 
moral development, and in the interest of other responsibilities 
he may carry. To work him 12 hours and pay him double time 
for the four extra hours does not save his life or save his health 
or develop his mind and character; it is an excessive, unwise, 
improper wearing of the man or the woman who is required 
to work that length of time. When, perchance, extra hours 
must be given upon a particular day, instead of double pay or 
time-and-a-half pay, I think the true rule should be that just as 
speedily as possible an equivalent number of hours should be 
taken off of a subsequent eight-hour day so that the average time 
of employment shall be eight hours daily. 

Mr. President, the Borland amendment came to the Agricul- 
tural Committee, and, with one dissenting vote, we approved 
it. I am in favor of amending the Borland amendment by 
providing that if at any time clerks are required to work over 
eight hours the time shall be kept and shall be given to them 
in a day with full pay without work. 

Under the present system employees have 30 days’ leave with 
full pay and an additional 30 days’ sick leave with full pay 
when they are sick. If they work over eight hours a day, the 
extra time should be added to their 30 days’ leave or, better 
still, the day without work should be allowed as soon as eight 
hours of extra work have been performed. How does the 
system work at present? Some of the clerks in a department 
may be called upon to work 10 hours, while others are working 
7, and those who work 10 hours get no credit for the 3 extra 
hours. How much better it would be to require them all to 
work eight hours, and if, perchance, any are called upon to 
work over eight hours, then give them ¢redit for it in reduced 
hours on some day or days later on? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. Of course, that proposition may be a very meri- 
torious one, but the Senator will agree with me that that is 
not. the proposition we are now discussing. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have an amendment to the so- 
called Borland amendment, which I intend to ask the Senate 
to accept, and it is therefore the proposition which I am con- 
sidering. It has been the view that I have entertained with 
reference to the subject by reason of which I felt justified in 
voting for the Borland amendment. 

Mr. REED. That is a very different proposition; many peo- 
ple will agree to that. 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. 
a different proposition. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, will the Senator read the 
amendment he intends to offer, so that we may listen to his dis- 
“cussion in the light of the proposed amendment? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. After the so-called Borland amend- 
ment I propose to add: 

And when work is remiron in excess of eight hours the extra time 
shall be kept and leave ll be allowed to the employee required to do 
B extra work to an extent equal to the extra service. 

r. SMOOT. I suggest to the Senator to put in the words 
Freitas leave,” so that it will come in the same year. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Very well. The leave ought to be 
at the option of the clerk. If a clerk worked over eight hours 
for a week, I think it would be wise to give extra time or leave 
to the clerk immediately thereafter, if the clerk so desires, 
but certainly within the year, and I will change the language 


I understand, of course, that it is 


wisest course would be for a clerk who has worked eight hours’ 
extra time to be given an extra day for rest immediately there- 
after, or as soon as the clerk desires it. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator has 
introduced that amendment. I shall favor it if the motion of 
the Senator from Texas is defeated. I had intended, if the 
motion was defeated, to submit an amendment providing that 
the requirement as to eight hours’ labor shall remain in force 
during the existence of this war. I think possibly the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia may obviate the necessity of 
that. I had intended to vote against the motion of the Senator 
from Texas, and I wanted to state in the Recorp at some time 
that I would offer that amendment, making this provision 
applicable during the present war. That, however, may not be 
necessary in view of the Senator’s proposed amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Now, let us see what the condition 
is in Washington at the present time. All the departments are 
greatly overworked; into the departments are being brought 
large numbers of additional clerks; the halls are filled with 
desks and with women at work; and in some places you will 
see women working into the night. I believe it would be vastly 
better for all of them to work a regular eight-hour day, and 
if in any division women are asked to work two hours extra 
I think as soon as they have earned a day’s leave by eight 
hours’ extra work they ought to be given a day’s leave for rest. 
I do not know but that it would be better in framing this amend- 
ment to provide that as soon as the extra work has amounted 
to eight hours, at the option of the person required to do the 
extra work, the privilege should be given of a day’s leave. 

My view of this eight-hour rule has always been that it was 
in conservation of human life and human health and the sav- 

-ing of human life and human health, particularly where the 
work was steady, unvaried work. I do not apply the eight- 
hour rule to varied work, such as the work of a Senator. We 
may begin at 8 o’clock in the morning and work until 11 o’clock 
at night, and yet the variety and change of our work is such 
that it is entirely different from the work of a person who sits 
at a desk and hammers at one steady proposition for eight 
hours. Where the work is steady and continuous, without the 
rest of variety, there should be an unyielding limit of eight 
hours, without added hours of work; and if it is necessary to 
work extra time, those hours of extra work should be made up 
by days of less than eight hours’ work. 

The Senator from Missouri said that the heads of depart- 
ments have not called for the proposed change in the law. 
That is true. I think the whole subject has been brought to 
public attention with more force within the past 12 months than 
ever before. For the first time we have found the departments 
here entirely unable to do their work on account of the pressure 
coming upon them. For one department to ask Congress in 
a deficiency appropriation bill for over $4,000,000 to pay extra 
clerks is something unprecedented in the history of the Govern- 
ment. The truth is that I have thought in that department 
they have so many clerks that they can not work; they seem 
to be falling over each other, with messengers sitting around 
the doors in each other’s way. There are enough idle watch- 
men and messengers in some departments in Washington sitting 
about the doors as you walk through to make you tired. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Poxwerene in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I quite agree with the Senator in the 
observation he has just made. I sat in a certain bureau not 
long ago and watched some women who had been brought, I 
presume, from the interior, perhaps from the far West, or pos- 
sibly from New England, at salaries of $1,000 or $1,100 a year, 
when I would not have given anyone of them $5 a week to do 
work for me. But they are there. They are in the way of each 
other, and I think that the reform ought to be made at that 
point. The fact is that there have been brought here a mass of 
young people without any equipment to do the work that is 
required of them. I read in a newspaper the other day that a 
certain gentleman, not the head of a department, said, if he 
was correctly quoted, he would like to get 1,200 stenographers, 
but he did not know where he could find more than 12, Twelve 
hundred stenographers! It is absurd; there is no such demand 
to warrant any such statement as that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator stop 
a moment? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If that gentleman was in the public 


service, I think we should obtain some competent man to take 
his place. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. I think so, too. i am following the 
Senator's speech very carefully, because I am seeking informa» 
tion on this complicated subject, and we all want to do the right 
thing by these employees. The clerks have substantial ad- 
vantages ever clerks employed in private business. A young 
man or a young woman clerk in my section of the country gets 
a vacation of about two weeks in the year. The young men and 
young women in the Government departments get a regular 
month's vacation; and then they get an additional month 
they are sick. I presume that they are all honest about being 
sick, but plenty of them get that additional month. Some of 
them, to my knowledge, ge te Europe during those two months 
and take other trips abroad. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Georgia has the floor; 
out, if he has no objection, I will yield. 

Mr. KING. I want te suggest to the Senator that I have 
had a great many complaints from the business and professiimal 
men of this city because the departments are taking away all of 
their employees. Senators complain about paying the em- 
Ployees of the departments too small wages, and yet those 
Wages are nearly double what is paid here in private employ- 
ment; where the hours of labor are very much longer than in 
the Government service; where the conditions are not nearly 
so favorable; and where the work is infinitely harder than that 
in the Government service. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I beg pardon of the Senator from Georgia 
for taking so much time. My sympathies are along the same 
line that the sympathies of the Senator from Georgia run, and 
yet there are two sides to the question. Two or three years 
ago in the city of Washington I sat at a table not far removed 
from an interesting young woman who complained to me with a 
good deal of regularity of the inadequacy of her salary; and yet, 
to my knowledge, she went to the grand opera four nights in that 
particular week. I did not go at all, because I thought I could 
not afford it, but she went. One Senator has complained that 
these young women do not have recreation. I think they get 
a good deal of recreation, because a great many of them go 
every night to the moving-picture shows. That. of course, does 
not touch the question at issue at all, except in a collateral way. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator from Georgia will 
yield to me fur one further observation, I want to suggest to 
the Senator from New Hampshire that within the past six 
months I have had applications from at least 50 or 75 indi- 
viduals who were formerly in the Government service, but 
Who went back into private life and failed or found the work 
there too arduous. They have come back now. and have earn- 
estly sought positions at the hands of the Government. indi- 
cating conclusively—and they so state—that they would very 
much prefer te work for the Government than to work for 
private individuals or te work for themselves. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, my sympathy goes 
out to every one who has a hard struggle to meet expenses and 
to all who struggle for a livelihood, and yet we ought to think 
of all the people of the United States. and remember that the 
balance of the people of the United States pay the salaries of 
those in office, and we ought always to seek to equalize the 
compensation we give to those in office. with a regard to what 
the same work brings to those not in office. However much we 
may desire larger pay to all, whether in or out of Government 
service, we must remember that compensation for labor can not 
be pressed beyond the value of the laborer's production. 

There has recently been an examination made by the Rail- 
road Wage Commission of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and u statement has been furnished me of the report of 
one of the important railroad systems operating through Wash- 
ington, D. C., showing salaries paid to its clerical employees 
during the month of December, 1917, and the analysis that I 
intend to furnish the Senate is based upon a summary sub- 
mitted by the company covering five representative divisions of 
the company's system. 

‘The divisions reported on were selected by the railroad under 
the following instructions from the commission: 

These divisions must be so selected as to avold valid criticism as to 
their not being truly representative of the entire system. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] gave us figures of 
compensation paid to the employees at Hog Island. From what 
I have heard of Hog Island it is about the last place I would 
select as an example for consideration in the line of any other 
endeavor in the United States, unless it were to express the 
hope that it would not be followed as an example. I would 
cite it only to guard against what seems to have gone on there. 
But when you come to the employees of a railroad company, and 
take 10 divisions, and take the clerical force ef a railroad com- 
pany, you get into the same class as our average clerical work 
here, 


The figures are really surprising. They indicate compensa- 
tion which I think was too low. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do, 

Mr. KING. Does not the experience of individuals who have 
come in contact with employees in the railroad service and 
those whe have come in contact with those who are working for 
the Government conclusively demonstrate that the service 
rendered by employees in private activities is very much greater 
per hour, per day. per month, or per year than that rendered to 
the Government by the employees of the Government? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. My observation of the work in rail- 
road offices has rather impressed me with the thought that it 
was being done with more force, with more vigor, and more 
dispatch 

Mr. KING. And more efficiency? 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. And with more efficiency than T 
spre usually seen it conducted in the departments in Wash- 
ngton. 

Now, here is the result. These figures were prepared by the 
railroad companies in connection with a demand for an increase 
of freight rates, so there was every inducement to furnish the 
figures indicative of their expenses In a way that was as favor- 
able as possible to the railroad company, and it was to the 
interest of the railroad company to select the divisions repre- 
senting its highest average of salaries. 

They were showing how heavy their expenses were and how 
their expenses had Increased : 

Two hundred und ninety-nine clerks out of 1,048 were paid between 
$75 and $100 per month, 

Six hundred and sixteen received between $30 and $75 per month. 

A bone bt tae clerks received $100 and leas per month out of a great 

0 e 


Mr. President, I have the statement in detail, and I ask leave 
to print it in the RECORD. f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


Pay of railway employees. 
CLERKS, £900 AND UPWARD (EXCLUDING TELEGRATHER CLERKS). 


Fight-hour day, Nine to twelve hour day. 


8110 to 8189. 
1150 to 8100. 
$160 to 8170 
$170 to 8180 


Less than $30... 
230 to $4) 
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Pay of railway employees—Continued. 
MESSENGERS AND ATTENDANTS, $72) AND BELOW. 


NONGOS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, does that refer to the employees 
of the railroad or to the employees of the departments? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, It is a statement of the pay of the 
employees of the railroad. I have presented this statement in 
detail of the employees of the railroad to which I have just 
referred. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an indi- 
rect question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. KING. Is there anything to indicate the sex of the 
employees? And if there is not, does not the Senator think 
that the majority of them are males? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have nothing to indicate the sex, 
but I should certainly say that the average of males is much 
larger in the railroad service than it is in the departments here. 

I print this statement in order that our employees in Wash- 
ington may see that they are not unkindly treated; that rela- 
tively their compensation is not unjustly decreased; and that 
as compared to their fellow citizens who are at work at home, 
even though they are men, they are paid more for the amount 
of work that they do than is paid in private employment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does not the Senator likewise, in that 
connection, feel justified in making the suggestion that in all 
human probability at this session of Congress some added com- 
pensation will be given to the employees of the departments? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think undoubtedly it will be done. 
During the address of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] 
that subject was up, and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
and I expressed the opinion that it would be done; and I fur- 
thermore expressed the opinion that I was in favor of some in- 
creased compensation without regard to the change of hours, 
whether we leave them seven hours or provide for eight hours. 
If we stand on the law as it is now, we have determined the 
hours. The expenses in Washington at present are heavy, and 
if we bring people here we ought to give them a chance to live 
by what we pay them, even though they do receive more than 
is paid for similar work in other parts of the country. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, probably the Senator has 
had this matter called to his attention, and I do not know how 
far it will go toward relieving the situation; but the Govern- 
ment is now employing women to take houses in the city of 
Washington, the Government becoming responsible for the rent 
for a certain length of time, and fixing a maximum price that 
the women running these houses shall exact of the girl clerks 
who have come here; and, as I understand, the maximum is 
$10 a week. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. For board and room? 

Mr. GALLINGER. For board and room, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That will quite substantially im- 
prove the situation, and I am very glad to know it is being done. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I state that because 1 know a very excel- 
lent woman from my own State who has taken a house upon 
those terms. The Government likewise advances money for the 
furnishing of the house, to be paid back in installments. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. This whole condition in Washington 
is abnormal. Our whole course in connection with governmental 
matters is abnormal. As a general proposition, I believe in em- 
ploying those that the Government needs to serve the Govern- 


ment and letting them attend to their private affairs just like 
any one else, with just as little paternalism and interference 
with individual responsibility as possible. But we have a con- 
dition in Washington now that is so entirely unprecedented that 
I think it excuses unprecedented attention to the situation. 

I shall not detain the Senate longer, and I wish again to say 
that in presenting this table showing compensation I commend 
it to the attention of those employed in the Government service 
in Washington. I think it will make them feel a spirit of 
greater contentment with what they are receiving. I think if 
they have forgotten what the compensation is to the public 
generally at home, it will remind them of it, and they will 
realize that they at least are not being unkindly treated. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. KING. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceéded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock 
and 45 minntes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, March 15, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 14, 1918. 
Am IN Coast AND GEODETIC Survey. 

Herman Odesky, of New York, to be aid in the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce, vice 
F. C. Nyland, resigned. (By promotion from deck officer.) 

Surveyor GENERAL. 

Charles E. Davidson, of Alaska, to be surveyor general of 

Alaska, his term of office having expired. (Reappointment. ) 
UNITED States CIRCUIT JUDGE. 

Martin T. Manton, of New York (now serving as United 
States district judge, southern district of New York), to be 
United States circuit judge, second circuit, vice Alfred C. Coxe, 
resigned. 

JUDGE OF THE MUNICIPAL COURT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Milton Strasburger, of the District of Columbia, to be judge 
of the municipal court, District of Columbia. A reappointment, 
his term expiring April 6, 1918. 

UNITED States ATTORNEYS. 

Richard H. Mann, of Petersburg, Va., to be United States 
attorney eastern district of Virginia. A reappointment, his 
term expiring April 24, 1918. 

Richard Evelyn Byrd, of Roanoke, Va., to be United States 
attorney western district of Virginia. A reappointment, his 
term expiring April 6, 1918. 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 

John J. Bradley, of Chicago, III., to be United States marshal 
northern district of Illinois. A reappointment, his term expir- 
ing April 28, 1918. 

John G. Saunders, of Richmond, Va., to be United States mar- 
shal eastern district of Virginia. A reappointment, his term 
expiring April 16, 1918. 

T. G. Burch, of Martinsville, Va., to be United States marshal 
western district of Virginia. A reappointment, his term expir- 
ing April 6, 1918. 

REGISTERS oF LAND OFFICES. 

Oliver C. Harper, of California, to be register of the land office 
at Independence, Cal., his term of office having expired. Reap- 
pointment. 

Joseph Winczewski, of Minnesota, to be register of the land 
office at Duluth, Minn., his present term expiring April 26, 1918. 
Reappointment. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

George H. Rowley, of Greenville, Pa., to be collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection district No. 12, with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., to fill an existing vacancy. 

TEMPORARY PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM. 
To be colonels with rank from December 21, 1917. 

Lieut. Col. Fred L. Munson. 

Lieut. Col. Thomas M. Anderson, jr. 

To be first lieutenant with rank from October 26, 1917. 

Second Lieut. Bernard M. Barcalow. 

PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY. 

INFANTRY ARM. 

Second Lieut. Frederick M. Vinson to te first lieutenant with 

rank from August 7, 1917. 
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To be first lieutenants with rank from October 30, 1917. 
Second Lieut. George W. Griner, jr. 
Second Lieut. Hugh T. Mayberry. 
To be first licutenants with rank from November 5, 1917. 
Second Lieut. Charles D. Pearce, jr. 
Second Lieut. Edward D. McDougal, jr. 
Second Lieut. Philip W. Lowry. 
Second Lieut. Charles P. Winsor, 
Second Lient. John Doble. 
Second Lieut. Moses Mek. Darst, 
Second Licut. Robert R. Smith. 
Second Lieut, Evan C. Dresser, 
Second Lieut. James G. Carr. 
Second Lieut. Daniel E. Farr. 
Second Lieut. Chester McN. Woolworth. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 14, 1918. 
JUDGES OF THE MUNICIPAL Court, DISTRICT or CoLuareta. 
Edward B. Kimball to be judge of the municipal court, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
Michael M. Doyle to be judge of the municipal court, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 
UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 
Charles 'T. Walton to be United States marshal, southern 
district of California. 
John Q. Newell to be United States marshal, western district 
of Oklahoma. 
James S. Magee to be United States marshal, middle district 
of Pennsylvania. 
Clarence E. Smith to be United States marshal, northern 
district of West Virginia. 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT ATTORNEY. 
Bert E. Haney to be United States attorney for the district 
of Oregon. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE NATIONAL ARMY. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
Col. Charles Keller to be brigadier general. 
TRANSFER TO THE ACTIVE LIST OF THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM. 8 
To be captain with rank from October 3, 1915. 
First Lieut. Sydney Smith, retired. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
COAST ABTILLERY CORPS. 
William K. Moore to be captain. 
INFANTRY, 
Edwin J. Nowlen to be captain. 
Sam P. Herren to be captain. 
PosTMASTERS. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Loyal G. Hoffman, Boswell. 
Henry W. Rinehart, Millerstown. 
MICHIGAN, 
Floyd Sanford, Addison. 
Frank G. Hamilton, Mesick. 
Wiliam D. Colegrove, Remus. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, March 14, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou Eternal One, from whom proceedeth all that is pure 
and holy, Thou art the Father of life and light, truth, justice, 
mercy, and love. Help us, we beseech Thee, without the fear or 
fayor of men, to seek by every means to develop these qualities 
in our own being, that we may press toward the goal of that per- 
fected manhood, as we know it in Jesus Christ, and to Thee we 
shall ascribe all praise, in His name. Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

5 MEMBERS ELECT FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

Mr. RIORDAN. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York. 

Mr. RIORDAN. Mr. Speaker, the four Members who were 


elected at the recent special election in New York are present. 
Their certificates of election have not arrived on account of the 


soldier vote. Under the laws of our State the votes cast by the 
soldiers can not be canvassed until six weeks after the election. 
There is no question about the election of any one of these Mem- 
bers. The plurality in every case is a substantial one, the lowest 
being more than 2,100, running up to nearly 6,000. I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be sworn in at this time. 

» The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I think there is no disposition on the part of the House to pre- 
vent these gentleman from being sworn in at this time. If the 
gentleman from New York will make a statement it will make 
it clear—I understand such a statement can be made—that the 
soldier vote can not under any circumstances affect the election 
of these Members; if the gentleman will kindly give their ma- 
jorities and the best estimate possible of the soldier vote. 

Mr. RIORDAN. The total soldier vote cast in the four dls- 
tricts is 353, which would make an average of less than 90 
votes in a congressional district. The majorities by which the 
four Members were elected, as shown by the returns, are: Mr. 
DELANEY, from the seventh district, succeeding Mr. Fitzgerald, 
plurality 3,166; Mr. Creary, succeeding Mr. Griffin, plurality 
4,744; Mr. Donovan, succeeding Mr. Hulbert, plurality 2,102; 
Mr. GRIFFIN, succeeding Mr. Bruckner, plurality 5.937. 

Mr. MONDELL. These pluralities seem to be larger than wo 
wish they were, and it seems to indicate there can be no doubt 
of the election of these gentlemen, and I hope there will be no 
objection to their being sworn in. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
do I understand that this Congress is asked to seat these gentle- 
men before the count is all in? 

Mr. RIORDAN. Yes, sir; for the reason—— 

Mr. MEEKER. I object. 

Mr. RIORDAN. Will the gentleman withhold that for a 
moment? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. RIORDAN. The count is all in and so is the soldier vote; 
but under the State law providing for the vote of the soldiers 
in France and other places—that did not affect this particular 
election; there are only 353 of those votes—they can not be can- 
vassed by our local canvassers until six weeks after election, 

Mr. MEEKER. For the time being I object. 

Mr. MONDELL. I trust the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. MEEKER. I object for the present. 

Mr. MONDELL. There seems to be no doubt—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri objects. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf. its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bills of the fol- 
lowing titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested : 

S. 3833. An act to authorize Cole and Osage Counties, Mo., 
to construct a bridge across the Osage River; and 

S. 41. An act to authorize the sale of certain lands at or 
near Yellowstone, Mont., for hotel purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the House to the 
bill (S. 8752) to provide for the operation of transportation 
systems while under Federal control, for the just compensation 
of their owners, and for other purposes. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to the 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 3833. An act to authorize Cole and Osage Counties, Mo.. 
to construct a bridge across the Osage River, to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 41. An act to authorize the sale of certain lands at or 
near Yellowstone, Mont., for hotel purposes, to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approyal, the following bill: 

H. R. 175. An act to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1915 and for prior years, and for other purposes.” 

RNEREFERENCE OF A BILL. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Woman Suffrage I ask unanimous consent to have the bil! 
H. R. 4665, a bill granting right of suffrage to women of 
Hawaii, retransferred from the Committee on the Territories 
to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 
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The SPRAKER, The Clerk will report the bill by title. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 4665) granting to the Legislature of the Territory of 
awai additional powers relative to elections and qualifications of 
ors. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Mr, Speaker, I shall have to 
object for the present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington objects. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, under direction of the Committee 
on Woman Suffrage I move you as follows: That the bill H. R. 

. 4665, a bill granting to the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii additional powers relative to elections and qualifica- 
tions of electors, referred to the Committee on Territeries, be 
rereferred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move that that motion be laid 
upon the table. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to lay the motion upon the table. 

Mr. SHERLEY, Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a preferen- 
tial motion to either motion. 

The SPEAKER. What is the preferential motion? 

Mr. SIMS. I want to make one. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial appropriation bill. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, why is that a 
preferential motion? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. 

Mr. SIMS, I wish to call up the conference report on the 
railread-conirol - bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will get around to all of them. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, the motion of the gentleman 
from Californian IMr. Rax] is not preferential over a motion 
from a committee having the powers that the general approu- 
priating committees have for the consideration of their bills. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If this situation presents a 
question of preferential consideration then the preference should 
be given to the motion of the gentleman from California to 
correct an erroneous reference of a public bill. Rule XXII. 
subsection 3. provides specifically for this motion, and pre- 
scribes that it may be made on any day after the reading of 
the Journal, by unanimous consent, or on motion of a comunit- 
tee claiming jurisdiction. The gentleman from California 
makes his motion on the authority of his committee claiming 
jurisdiction. The rule contemplates immediate action, since it 
excludes debate. Moreover the motion can be made at only one 
moment of time, that is, the moment immediately succeeding 
the reading of the Journal. These circumseriptions about the 
motion indicate that the time given is sacred to this motion, 
and that a Member in a position to make the motion under 
the rule, and appearing at the prescribed time, should be pre- 
tected in his right and have his motion submitted. ‘There is 
no provision in the rules or in the precedents of which I am 
aware which gives a Member rising to make a motion to go 
into the Committee of the Whole to consider a general appro- 
priation bill the right to displace a Member proceeding under 
the rule to correct an erroneous reference and have his mo- 
tion submitted in preference to the prior motion intended to 
correct the reference complained of. The House can decline to 
make the correction, and then go into the Committee of the 
Whole if it so desires. But this is a matter in the discretion 
of the House. The Member who has secured recognition to 
make the motion to correct an erroneous reference is entitled 
to have his motion submitted as a matter of right. He is not 
subject te displacement by the motion to go inte Committee of 
the Whole. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH], to table the motion 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker}, 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 21, noes 69. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there 
is no quorum present . 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point that there is no quorum present. Evidently there is 
not. The Doorkeeper will close the doors and the Sergeant at 


Arms will notify the absentees. Those in favor of the motion to- 
table will, as their names are called, vote “yea,” and those 
opposed will vote “nay,” and the Clerk will call the roll. 
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The question was taken; and there were—yeas 64, nays 268, 
answered “ present ” 4, not voting 92, as follows: 


Byrnes, S. C. 
Candler, Miss. 


Connally, Tex. 
Cooper, W. Va. 
Dent a 


Alexander 
Anderson 
Ashbrook 
Aswell 
Ayres 
Bacharach 
Baer 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
Barnhart 
Beakes 
Beshlin 
Blanton 
Bowers 
Brodbeck 
Browne 
Burroughs 
Butler 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Caldwell 
Campbell, Kens. 
Cantrill 
Caraway 
Carter, Okla, 
Cary 

Church 
Classon 
Claypool 
Connelly. Kans, 
Cooper, Obio 
Cooper, Wis, 
Copley 

Cox 

Crago 
Cramten 
Crisp 
Crosser 
Dale, N. Y. 
Dale. Vt. 
Daliinger 
Darrow 
Davidsen 
Davis 
Decker 
Dempsey 
Denison 
Denton 
Dickinson 
Dill 

Dillon 


Doolittle 
Doughton 
Dowell 
Drane 
Dyer 
Edinonds 
Elliott 
Ellsworth 


Ferris 
Booher 


Anthony 
Austin 


YEAS—64. 
Dewalt Howard Romjue 
Dominick Hull, Tenn. se 
Doremus Humphre Rucker 
Dupré Kincheloe Sanders, La. 
Flood Larsen sson 
Focht Lee, Ga. Slayden 
Garner Lesher Small 
Garrett, Tenn. Lever Steagali 
lass Lufkin Stephens, Miss. 
ray, Ala. Mansfield Vinson 
Hamlin Morin Voi, 
Hard Nicholls, S. C. Walsh 
Harrison, Miss. Overstreet Whaley 
Hef Parker, N. J. Wilson, Tex. 
Helm Trice Vise 
Holland Quin Woodyard 
NAYS—268. 
Fess Linthicum Rodenberg 
Fields IAttlepage Rogers 
Fisher bec Rose 
Fordney London Rowe 
Foster Louergan Rowland 
Francis Longworth Rubey 
Frear Lundeen Russell 
Freeman Lunn Sabath 
French McAndrews Sanders, Ind. 
Fuller, III. MeArthur Saunders, Va. 
Gallagher MeClintic Scott, Iowa 
Gandy McCormick Scott, Mich, 
Gard McCulloch Sells 
Garrett, Tex, MeFadden Shackleford 
Glynn McKenzie Shallenberger 
Godwin, N. C. McKinle Sherwood 
Good Mclaughlin, Mich Shouse 
Goodwin, Ark. McLaughlin, Pa. Sims 
Gordon McLemore Sinnott 
Graham, III. Madden Slemp 
Green, Iowa. Magee Sloan 
Greene, Mass. Maher Smith, Idaho 
Greene, Vt Ma Snell 
Gregg Martin Snook ‘ 
Griest Mason Stedman 
Iladiex ys Steele 
Hamilton, Mich. Meeker Steenerson 
Harrison, Va. Miller. Minn. Sterling, III. 
Haskell Iller. Wash. Stiness 
Hostings Mondell Strong 
Haugen Montague Sullivan x 
Hawley Moon Sumners 
Hayden Moore, Pa. Sweet 
Hayes Moores, Ind. Switt 
Heaton Mergan Tague 
Helvering Mott Taylor, Ark. 
Hensley Neely , Taylor, Colo. 
Hersey Nelson Temple 
Hicks Nolan Thomas 
Hilliard Norton Thompson 
Houston Oldfield Tillman 
Huddleston Oliver, Ala Timberlake 
IIuil. Iowa Oliver, N. Y. owner 
Igoe Olney Van Dyke 
Ireland Osborne Venable 
Jacoway O’Shaunessy Vestal 
Jolinson, Ky. Overmyer Volstead 
Johnson. Wash. Padgett Waldow 
Jones, Tex. Paige Walton 
Jones, Va Park Wason 
Juul Peters Watkins 
Kahn Phe Watson, Pa. 
Kearns Pou Weaver 
Keating Pratt Welling 
Kelly, Pa. Purnell elty 
Kennedy, lowa ey Wheeler 
Kennedy, R. T, Raker White, Me. 
Kettner Ramsey illiams 
Riess, Pa. Ra msexer WIIson, III. 
King and ingo 
Kinkaid Rankin Winslow 
Kitchin Ràyburn yood, 
Knutson Reavis Woods, Iowa 
Ia Follette Reed right 
Langley Riordan Young, N. Dak. 
Iazaro Roberts Young, Tex. 
ILehlbach Robinson Zihlman 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—4, 
Browning Key, Ohio Sherley 
NOT VOTING—02. 
Drukker Hamilton, N. Y, Merritt 
= een MESS 
Zagan ollingswor ols, Mich, 
Eagle Hood Parker, N. Y. 
Estopinal Husted Piatt 
child, Hutchinson Polk 
Fairchild, G. W. es Porter 
yon Johnson, S. Dak. Powers 
Foss Kehoe Ra 
Fuller, Mass, Kelley, Mich, Robbins 
Gallivan Kraus Sanders, N. Y. 
Garland Kreider Sanford 
Gillett La Guardia Schall 
Goodall Cal. Scott, Pa. 
Gould Lenroot Scully 
Graham, Pa. Little Sears 
Gray, N. J. McKeown ieee 7 
Hamill Mann Smith, Mich. 
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Smith, C. B. Sterling, Pa. Tilson Ward 
Smith, T. F. Stevenson Tinkham Watson, Va. 
Snyder Switzer Treadway Webb 
Stafford Talbott Vare White, Ohio 
Stephens, Nebr. Templeton Walker Wilson, La. 


So the motion to table was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Gray of New Jersey (for) with Mr. STEPHENS of Ne- 
braska (against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. THoastas F. Saara with Mr. HUTCHINSON. 

Mr. Hoop with Mr. NICHOLS of Michigan. 

Mr. Tarnorr with Mr. BROWNING. 

Mr. BooneER with Mr. TREADWAY. 

Mr. ScuLLY with Mr, AUSTIN. 

Mr. WIIsoN of Louisiana with Mr. GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD, 

Mr. Sears with Mr. HauiLrox of New York. 

Mr. McKeown with Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD, 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH with Mr. ANTHONY. 

Mr, FLYNN with Mr. BLAND. 

Mr. CLank of Florida with Mr. BRITTEN. 

Mr. Carew with Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. 

Mr. BUCHANAN with Mr. Carter of Massachusetts. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania with Mr, GARLAND. 

Mr. Haart with Mr. JAMES. 

Mr. EsTOPINAL with Mr. GILLETT. 

Mr. Dres with Mr. DUNN. 

Mr. Lea of California with Mr. Cuanprer of Oklahoma. 

Mr. GALLIVAN with Mr. HUSTED. 

Mr. Eagan with Mr. GOODALL. 

Mr. Polk with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 

Mr. Kesoe with Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RaGspare with Mr. Foss. 

Mr. Eacre with Mr. GOULD. 

Mr. ScHaLL with Mr. COSTELLO. 

Mr. CHARLES B. Sur with Mr. SIEGEL. 

Mr. SrerLING of Pennsylvania with Mr. SWITZER, 

Mr. Stevenson with Mr. Warp. 

Mr. WALKER with Mr. MUDD. 

Mr. Watson of Virginia with Mr. ROBBINS. 

Mr. Wess with Mr. Sanprers of New York. 

Mr. WHITE of Ohio with Mr. SANFORD. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER, A quorum is present, and the Doorkeeper 
will open the doors. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Raker] to rerefer. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMS and Mr. RAKER rose. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. Is not an application for a rereference in order? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. The gentleman has just had it. 

Mr. RAKER. I have another one. 

The SPEAKER. Well, the gentleman will not get it up. 

FEDERAL CONTROL OF RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION, 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
the railroad bill (S. 8752). 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee calls up the 
conference report on the railroad bill. The Clerk will read the 
conference report. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement may be read instead of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
may I inquire of the gentleman from Tennessee whether it is 
his purpose to explain in a general way the changes that have 
been effected in conference in the bill as it passed the House 
after the statement or conference report has been read? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I have no objection, then. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had, on March 13, 1918, approved and signed bill of the follow- 
ing title: 

H. R.7998. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
village of East Dundee and the village of West Dundee to con- 
struct a bridge across the Fox River. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the reading of the 


statement in lieu of the report? 
There was no objection, 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the statement. 
‘Fhe statement was read, 


CONFERENCE REPORT NO. 376. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 3752) 
to provide for the operation of transportation systems while 
under Federal control, for the just compensation of their owners, 
and for other purposes, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the House, Insert 
the following: 

“That the President, having in time of war taken over the pos- 
session, use, control, and operation (called herein Federal con- 
trol) of certain railroads and systems of transportation (called 
herein carriers), is hereby authorized to agree with and to guar- 
antee to any such carrier making operating returns to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, that during the period of such Fed- 
eral control it shall receive as just compensation an annual sum, 
payable from time to time in reasonable installments, for each 
year and pro rata for any fractional year of such Federal con- 
trol, not exceeding a sum equivalent as nearly as may be to its 
average annual railway operating income for the three years 
ended June 30, 1917. That any railway operating income accru- 
ing during the period of Federal control in excess of such just 
compensation shall remain the property of the United States. In 
the computation of such income, debits and credits arising from 
the accounts called in the monthly reports to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission equipment rents and joint facility rents shall 
be included, but debits and credits arising from the operation of | 
such street electric passenger railways, including railways com- 
monly called interurbans, as are at the time of the agreement not 
under Federal control, shall be excluded. If any lines were 
acquired by, leased to, or consolidated with such railroad or sys- 
tem between July 1, 1914, and December 31, 1917, both inclusive, 
and separate operating returns to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission were not made for such lines after such acquisition, 
lease, or consolidation, there shall (before the average is com- 
puted) be added to the total railway operating income of such 
railroad or system for the three years ended June 30, 1917, the 
total railway operating income of the lines so acquired, leased, 
or consolidated, for the period beginning July 1, 1914, and ending 
on the date of such acquisition, lease, or consolidation, or on 
December 31, 1917, whichever is the earlier. The average annual 
railway operating income shall be ascertained by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and certified by it to the President. Its 
certificate shall, for the purpose of such agreement, be taken as 
conclusive of the amount of such average annual railway cperat- 
ing income. 

“ Every such agreement shall provide that any Federal taxes 
under the act of October 3, 1917, or acts in addition thereto or 
in amendment thereof, commonly called war taxes, assessed for 
the period of Federal control beginning January 1, 1918, or any 
part of such period, shall be paid by the carrier out of its own 
funds, or shall be charged against or deducted from the just 
compensation; that other taxes assessed under Federal or any 
other governmental authority for the period of Federal control 
or any part thereof, either on the property used under such 
Federal control or on the right to operate as à carrier, or on the 
revenues or any part thereof derived from operation (not in- 
cluding, however, assessments for public improvements or taxes 
assessed on property under construction, and chargeable under 
the classification of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
investment in road and equipment), shall be paid out of reve- 
nues derived from railway operations while under Federal con- 
trol; that all taxes assessed under Federal or any other gov- 
ernmental authority for the period prior to January 1, 1918, 
whenever levied or payable, shall be paid by the carrier out of 
its own funds, or shall be charged against or deducted from the 
just compensation. 7 

“ Every such agreement shall also contain adequate and appro- 
priate provisions for the maintenance, repair, renewals, and de- 
preciation of the property, for the creation of any reserves or 
reserve funds found necessary in connection therewith, and for 
such accounting and adjustments of charges and payments, both 
during and at the end of Federal control, as may be requisite 
in order that the property of each carrier may be returned to 
it in substantially as good repair and in substantially as complete 
equipment as it was in at the beginning of Federal control, and 
also that the United States may, by deductions from the just 
compensations or by other proper means and charges, be reim- 
bursed for the cost of any additions, repairs, renewals, and 


- 


1918. 
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hetterments to such property not justly chargeable to the 
United States; in making such accounting and adjustments, due 
consideration shall be given to the amounts expended or re- 
served by each carrier for maintenance, repairs, renewals, and 
depreciation during the three years ended June 30, 1917, to the 
condition of the property at the beginning and at the end of 
Federal control and to any other pertinent facts and circum- 
stances. 

“The President is further authorized in such agreement to 
make all other reasonable provisions, not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act or of the act entitled ‘An act making ap- 
propriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,’ approved August 29, 
1916, that he may deem necessary or proper for such Federal 
control or for the determination of the mutual rights and obliga- 
tions of the parties to the agreement arising from or out of such 
Federal control, 

“Tf the President shall find that the condition of any carrier 
was during all or a substantial portion of the period of three 
years ended June 80, 1917, because of nonoperation, receivership, 
or where recent expenditures for additions or improvements or 
equipment were not fully reflected in the operating railway in- 
come of said three years or a substantial portion thereof, or be- 
cause of any undeveloped or abnormal conditions, so excep- 
tional as to make the basis of earnings hereinabove provided 
for plainly inequitable as a fair measure of just compensation, 
then the President may make with the carrier such agreement 
for such amount as Just compensation as under the circum- 
stances of the particular case he shall find just. 

“That every railroad not owned, controlled, or operated by 
another carrier company, and which has heretofore competed 
for traffic with a railroad or railroads of which the President 
has taken the possession, use, and control, or which connects 
with such railroads and is engaged as a common carrier in 
general transportation, shall be held and considered as within 
‘Federal control,’ as herein defined, and necessary for the prose- 
cution of the war, and shall be entitled to the benefit of all the 
provisions of this act: Provided, however, That nothing in this 
paragraph shall be construed as including any street or inter- 
urban electric railway which has as its principal source of 
operating revenue urban, suburban, or interurban passenger 
traffic, or sale of power, heat, and light, or both. 

“The agreement shall also provide that the carrier shall ac- 
cept all the terms and conditions of this act and any regula- 
tion or order made by or through the President under authority 
of this act or of that portion of the act entitled ‘An act making 
appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,’ approved August 
29, 1916, which authorizes the President in time of war to take 
possession, assume control, and utilize systems of transporta- 
tion. 

“Sec. 2. That if no such agreement is made, or pending the 
execution of an agreement, the President may nevertheless pay 
to any carrier while under Federal control an annual amount, 
payable in reasonable installments, not exceeding 90 per cent 
of the estimated annual amount of just compensation, remitting 
such carrier, in case where no agreement is made, to its legal 
rights for any balance claimed to the remedies provided in sec- 
tion 3 hereof. Any amount thereafter found due such carrier 
above the amount paid shall bear interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum. -'The -acceptance of any benefits under this 
section shall constitute an acceptance by the carrier of all the 
provisions of this act and shall obligate the carrier to pay to 
the United States, with interest at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum from a date or dates fixed in proceedings under section 3, 
the amount by which the sums received under this section ex- 
ceed the sum found due in such proceedings. 

“Sec. 3. That all claims for just compensation not adjusted 
(as provided in section 1) shall, on the application of the Presi- 
dent or of any carrier, be submitted to boards, each consisting 
of three referees to be appointed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, members of which and the official force thereof 
being eligible for service on such boards without additional com- 
pensation. Such boards of referees are hereby authorized to 
summon witnesses, require the production of records, books, 
correspondence, documents, Memoranda, and other papers, view 
properties, administer oaths, and may hold hearings in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere, as their duties and the convenience of the 
parties may require. In case of disobedience to a subpena the 
board may invoke the aid of any district court of the United 
States in requiring the attendance and testimony of witnesses 
and the production of documentary evidence, and such court 
within the jurisdiction of which such inquiry is carried on may, 
in case of contumacy or refusal to obey a subpoena issued to 
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any person, corporation, partnership, or association, issue an ' 
order requiring appearance before the board, or the production 
of documentary evidence if so ordered, or the giving of evidence 
touching the matter in question; and any failure to obey such 
order of the court may be punished by such court as a contempt 
thereof. Such cases may be heard separately or together or by 
classes, by such boards as the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the first instance or any board of referees to which any such 
eases shall be referred may determine. Said boards shall give 
full hearings to such carriers and to the United States; shall 
consider all the facts and circumstances, and shall report as 
soon as practicable in each case to the President the just com- 
pensation, calculated on an annual basis and otherwise in such 
form as to be convenient and available for the making of such 
agreement as is authorized in section 1. The President is au- 
thorized to enter into an agreement with such carrier for just 
compensation upon a basis not in excess of that reported by 
such board, and may include therein provisions similar to those 
authorized under section 1. Failing such agreement, either the 
United States or such carrier may file a petition in the Court of 
Claims for the purpose of determining the amount of such just 
compensation, and in the proceedings in said court the report of 
said referees shall be prima facie evidence of the amount of 
just compensation and of the facts therein stated. Proceedings 
in the Court of Claims under this section shall be given pre- 
cedence and expedited in every practicable way. 

“Sec. 4. That the just compensation that may be determined 
as hereinbefore provided by agreement or that may be adjudi- 
cated by the Court of Claims shall be increased by an amount 
reckoned at a reasonable rate per centum to be fixed by the 
President upon the cost of any additions and betterments, less 
retirements, und upon the cost of road extensions to the prop- 
erty of such carrier made by such carrier with the approval of 
or by order of the President while such preperty is under Fed- 
eral control. 

“See. 5. That no carrier while under Federal control shall, 
without the prior approval of the President, declare or pay any 
dividend in excess of its regular rate of dividends during the 
three years ended June 30, 1917: Prorided, however, That such 
carriers as have paid no regular dividends or no dividends dur- 
ing said period may, with the prior approval of the President, 
pay dividends at such rate as the President may determine. 

“Sec. 6. That the sum of $500,000,000 is hereby appropriated, 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
which, together with any funds available from any operating 
income of said carriers, may be used by the President as a re- 
volving fund for the purpose of paying the expenses of the 
Federal control, and so far as necessary the amount of just 
compensation, and to provide terminals, motive power, cars, 
and other necessary equipment, such terminals, motive power, 
cars, and equipment to be used and accounted for as the Presi- 
dent may direct and to be disposed of as Congress may here- 
after by law provide. 

“The President may also make or order any carrier to make 
any additions, betterments, or road extensions, and to provide 
terminals, motive power, cars, and other equipment necessary 
or desirable for war purposes or in the public interest on or in 
connection with the property of any carrier. He may from 
said revolving fund advance to such carrier all or any part 
of the expense of such additions, betterments, or road extensions, 
and to provide terminals, motive power, cars, and other neces- 
sary equipment so ordered and constructed by such carrier or 
by the President, such advances to be charged against such 
carrier and to bear interest at such rate and be payable on 
such terms as may be determined by the President, to the end 
that the United States may be fully reimbursed for any sums 
so advanced. 

“Any loss claimed by any carrier by reason of any such addi- 
tions, betterments, or road extensions so ordered and constructed 
may be determined by agreement between the President and 
such carrier; failing such agreement the amount of such loss 
shall be ascertained as provided in section 3 hereof. 

“From said revolving fund the President may expend such 
an amount as he may deem necessary or desirable for the utiliza- 
tion and operation of canals, or for the purchase, construction, 
or utilization and operation of boats, barges, tugs, and other 
transportation facilities on the inland, canal, and coustwise 
waterways, and may in the operation and use of such facilities 
create or employ such agencies and enter into such contracts 
and agreements as he shall deem in the public interest. 

“Sec. 7. That for the purpose of providing funds requisite 
for maturing obligations or for other legal and proper expendi- 
tures, or for reorganizing railroads in receivership, carriers 
may, during the period of Federal control, issue such bonds, 
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notes, equipment trust certificates, stock, and other forms of 
securities, secured or unsecured by mortgage, as the President 
may first approve as consistent with the public interest. The 
President may, out of the revolving fund created by this act, 
purchase for the United States all or any part of such securities 
at prices not exceeding par, and may sell such securities when- 
ever in his judgment it is desirable at prices not less than the 
cost thereof. Any securities so purchased shall be held by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who shall, under the direction of 
the President, represent the United States in all matters in 
connection therewith in the same manner as a private holder 
thereof. The President shall each year, as soon as practicable 
after January 1, cause a detailed report to be submitted to 
the Congress of all receipts and expenditures made under this 
section and section 6 during the preceding calendar year. 

“Sec, 8. That the President may execute any of the powers 
herein and heretofore granted him with relation to Federal 
control through such agencies as he may determine, and may 
fix the reasonable compensation for the performance of serv- 
ices in connection therewith, and may avail himself of the ad- 
vice, assistance, and cooperation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and of the members and employees thereof, and 
may also call upon any department, commission, or board of 
the Government for such services as he may deem expedient. 
But no such official or employee of the United States shall re- 
ceive any additional compensation for such services except as 
now permitted by law. 

“See. 9. That the provisions of the act entitled An act 
making appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,’ approved Au- 
gust 29, 1916, shall remain in force and effect except as expressly 
modified and restricted by this act; and the President, in addi- 
tion to the powers conferred by this act, shall have and is hereby 
given such other and further powers necessary or appropriate to 
give effect to the powers herein and heretofore conferred. The 
provisions of this act shall also apply to any carriers to which 
Federal control may be hereafter extended. 

“See, 10. That carriers while under Federal control shall be 
subject to all laws and liabilities as common carriers, whether 
arising under State or Federal laws or at common law, except 
in so far as may be inconsistent with the provisions of this act 
or any other act applicable to such Federal control or with any 
order of the President. Actions at law or suits in equity may be 
brought by and against such carriers and judgments rendered as 
now provided by law; and in any action at law or suit in equity 
against the carrier, no defense shall be made thereto upon the 
ground that the carrier is an instrumentality or agency of the 
Federal Government. Nor shall any such carrier be entitled to 
have transferred to a Federal court any action heretofore or 
hereafter instituted by or against it, which action was not so 
transferable prior to the Federal control of such carrier; and 
any action which has heretofore been so transferred because of 
such Federal control or of any act of Congress or official order 
or proclamation relating thereto shall upon motion of either 
party be retransferred to the court in which it was originally 
instituted. But no process, mesne or final, shall be levied 
against any property under such Federal control. 

“That during the period of Federal control, whenever in his 
opinion the public interest requires, the President may initiate 
rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations, and practices 
by filing the same with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which said rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations, and 
practices shall not be suspended by the commission pending final 
determination. 

“Said rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations, and 
practices shall be reasonable and just and shall take effect at 
such time and upon such notice as he may direct, but the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall, upon complaint, enter 
upon a hearing concerning the justness and reasonableness of 
so much of any order of the President as establishes or changes 
any rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation, or practice 
of any carrier under Federal control, and may consider all the 
facts and circumstances existing at the time of the making 
of the same. In determining any question concerning any such 
rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations, or practices or 
changes therein, the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
give due consideration to the fact that the transportation sys- 
tems are being operated under a unified and coordinated national 
control and not in competition. 

“After full hearing the commission may make such findings 
and orders as are authorized by the act to regulate commerce 
as amended, and said findings and orders shall be enforced 
as provided in said act: Provided, howerer, That when the 
President shall find and certify to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that in erder to defray the expenses of Federal 


control and operation fairly chargeable to railway operating 
expenses, and also to pay railway tax accruals other than war 
taxes, net rents for joint facilities and equipment, and com- 
pensation to the carriers, operating as a unit, it is necessary 
to increase the railway operating revenues, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in determining the justness and reason- 
ableness of any rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation, or 
practice shall take into consideration said finding and certificate 
by the President, together with such recommendations as he 
may make, 

“Sec. 11. That every person or corporation, whether carrier 
or shipper, or any receiver, trustee, lessee, agent, or person 
acting for or employed by a carrier or shipper, or other per- 
son, who shall knowingly violate or fail to observe any of the 
provisions of this act, or shall knowingly interfere with or 
impede the possession, use, operation, or control of any rail- 
road property, railroad, or transportation system hitherto or 
hereafter taken over by the President, or shall knowingly vio- 
late any of the provisions of any order or regulation made in 
pursuance of this act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
shall, upon conviction, be punished by a fine of not more than 
$5,000, or, if a person, by imprisonment for not more than two 
years, or both. Each independent transaction constituting a 
violation of, or a failure to observe, any of the provisions of 
this act, or any order entered in pursuance hereof, shall consti- 
tute a separate offense, For the taking or conversion to his 
own use or the embezzlement of money or property derived from 
or used in connection with the possession, use, or operation 
of said railroads or transportation systems, the criminal stat- 
utes of the United States, as well as the criminal statutes of 
the various States where applicable, shall apply to all officers, 
agents, and employees engaged in said railroad and transporta- 
tion service, while the same is under Federal control, to the 
same extent as to persons employed in the regular service of 
the United States. Prosecutions for violations of this act or 
of any order entered hereunder shall be in the district courts 
of the United States, under the direction of the Attorney 
General, in accordance with the procedure for the collection 
and imposing of fines and penalties now existing in said courts. 

“Sec. 12. That moneys and other property derived from the 
operation of the carriers during Federal control are hereby de- 
clared to be the property of the United States. Unless other- 
wise directed by the President, such moneys shall not be cov- 
ered into the Treasury, but such moneys and property shall 
remain in the custody of the same officers, and the accounting 
thereof shall be in the same manner and form as before Fed- 
eral control. Disbursements therefrom shall, without further 
appropriation, be made in the same manner as before Federal 
control and for such purposes as under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission classification of accounts in force on December 27, 
1917, ure chargeable to operating expenses or to railway tax 
accruals and for such other purposes in connection with Fed- 
eral control as the President may direct, except that taxes un- 
der Titles 1 and 2 of the act entitled ‘An act to provide reve- 
nue to defray war expenses, and for other purposes,’ approved 
October 8, 1917, or any act in addition thereto or in amendment 
thereof, shall be paid by the carrier out of its own funds. If 
Federal control begins or ends during the tax year for which 
any taxes so chargeable to railway tax accruals are assessed, 
the taxes for such year shall be apportioned to the date of the 
beginning or ending of such Federal control, and disbursements 
shall be made only for that portion of such taxes as is due for 
the part of such tax year which falls within the period of Fed- 
eral control. 

“At such perlods as the President may direct, the books shall 
be closed and the balance of revenues over disbursements shall 
be covered into the Treasury of the United States to the credit 
of the revolving fund created by this act. If such revenues are 
insufficient to meet such disbursements, the deficit shall be paid 
out of such revolving fund in such manner as the President may 
direct. 

“Src. 13. That all pending cases in the courts of the United 
States affecting railroads or other transportation systems 
brought under the act to regulate commerce, approved Febru- 
ary 4, 1887, as amended and supplemented, including the com- 
modities clause, so called, or under the act to protect trade and 
commerce against unlawful restraints and monopolies, approved 
July 2, 1890, and amendments thereto, shall proceed to final 
determination as soon as may be, as if the United States had 
not assumed control of transportation systems; but in any such 
ease the court having jurisdiction may, upon the application of 
the United States, stay execution of final judgment or decree 
until such time as it shall deem proper. 

“Sec, 14. That the Federal control of railroads and trans- 
portation systems herein and heretofore provided for shall con- 
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tinue for and during the period of the war and for a reasonable 
time thereafter, which shali not exceed one year and nine months 
next following the date of the proclamation by the President of 
the exchange of ratifications of the treaty of peace: Provided, 
however, That the President may, prior to July 1, 1918, relin- 
quish control of all er any part of any railroad or system of 
transportation, further Federal control of which the President 
shall deem not needful or desirable; and the President may at 
any time during the period of Federal control agree with the 
owners thereof to relinquish all or any part of any railroad or 
system of transportation. The President may relinquish all 
railroads and systems of transportation under Federal control 
at any time he shail deem such action needful or desirable. 
No right to compensation shall accrue to such owners from and 
after the date of relinquishment for the property so relinquished. 

“ Sec. 15. That nothing in this act shall be construed to amend, 
repeal, impair, or affect the existing laws or powers of the 
States in relation to taxation or the lawful police regulations of 
the several States, except wherein such laws, powers, or regu- 
lations may affect the transportation of troops, war materials, 
Government supplies, or the issue of stocks and bonds. 

“Sec. 16. That this act is expressly declared to be emergency 
legislation enacted to meet conditions growing out of war; 
and nothing herein is to be construed as expressing or prejudic- 
ing the future policy of the Federal Government concerning the 
ownership, control. or regulation of carriers or the method or 
basis of the capitalization thereof.” 

And the House agree to the same, 

T. W. Sos, 
Frank E. Dokus, 
JohN J. Escu, 

Managers on the part of the House, 


E. D. SMITH, 

ATLEE POMERENE, 

Jor T. ROBINSON, 

Cras, E. TOWNSEND, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT, 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 8752) to provide for the operation of 
transportation systems while under Federal control, for the 
just compensation of their owners, and for other purposes, sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees arid recommended in the 
conference report: 

The conferees adopted the amendment of the House as the 
basis of their conference. 

The Senate receded from its disagreement to section 1 of the 
House amendment with an amendment striking out so much 
of the House amendment as provided an increase of the annual 
sum payable as compensation to the carriers upon the cost of 
any additions or betterments, less retirements, or road exten- 
sions made during the six months ended December 31, 1917, 
and with further slight amendments in the wording of the 
House amendment. 

The Senate receded from its disagreement to section 2 of the 
House amendment with an amendment providing that the com- 
pensation that might be agreed upon as provided in said sec- 
tion should cover the time consumed in arriving at an agree- 
ment. 

The Senate receded from its disagreement to section 3 of the 
House amendment in full with an amendment added to the end 
of the section providing that procecdings in the Court of Claims 
under the section should be given precedence and expedited in 
every practicable way. ` 

The Senate receded from its disagreement to section 4 of the 
House amendment, and agreed to the same. 

The Senate receded from its disagreement to section 5 of the 
House amendment, and agreed to the same. 

The Senate receded from its disagreement to section 6 of the 
House amendment, and agreed to the same with an amendment 
striking out the third paragraph of said section and substitut- 
ing therefor practically the same provision differently worded, 
as appears in the conference report. 

The Senate receded from its disagreement io section 7 of the 
House amendment, and agreed to the same. 

The Senate receded from its disagreement to section 8 of the 
House amendment with an amendment striking out all of the 
second paragraph. 

Section 9 of the House amendment, which made provisions 
regarding the operation of short-line railroads that were not 
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taken over, was stricken from the bill because of the adoption 
by the House of the Senate provision requiring all lines referred 
to in said section of the House amendment to be taken over. 

The Senate receded from its disagreement to section 10 of the 
House amendment. Said section 10 in the House amendment, 
by reason of striking out section 9, is numbered in the confer- 
ence agreement as section 9. 

The Senate receded from its disagreement to section 11 of the 
House amendment down to and including the words “but no 
process, mesne or final, shall be levied against any property 
under such Federal control,’ with an amendment to the first 
portion of said paragraph wherein it provides that “carriers 
while under Federal control shall be subject to all laws and 
liabilities as common carriers, whether arising under State or 
Federal laws or at common law, except in so far as may be in- 
consistent with the provisions of this act or any other act ap- 
plicable to such Federal control,” as follows: After the word 
“control” insert the words “or with any order of the Presi- 
dent.” Also an amendment striking out all the remainder of 
said first paragraph after the words “such Federal contro!,” 
as above set out. Also with a further amendment striking out 
the remainder of the section of the House amendment and sub- 
stituting in lieu of same the provisions of the conference report, 
the effect of which is to give paramount and final power to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to.determine finally as to the 
reasonableness and justness of any rates, fares, charges, clussiſl- 
cations, regulations, and practices that may be initiated by the 
President during the period of Federal control, with authority 
to make such findings and orders as the commission may think 
right and proper with regard thereto. 

The Senate receded from its disagreement to section 12 of 
ne House amendment, and agreed to the same in substance and 

ect. 

The Senate receded from its disagreement to section 13 of the 
House amendment with an amendment striking out all of the 
second paragraph, and agreed to the same. 

The Senate receded from its disagreement to section 14 of the 
House amendment, and agreed to the same. 

The Senate receded from its disagreement to section 15 of the 
House amendment with an amendment providing that the period 


| of Federal control shall not continue longer than one year and 


nine months, next following the date of the proclamation by 
the President of the exchange of ratifications of the treaty of 
peace, which was agreed to by the House. 

The conferees agreed to strike out section 16 of the House 
amendment and substituted therefor a new section as set out 
in section 15 of the conference report. The substitute section 
provides that this act shall not be construed to amend, re- 
peal, impair, or affect existing laws or powers of the States 
in relation to the lawful police regulations of the States, except 
wherein such laws, powers, or regulations may affect the trans- 
portation of troops, war materials, Government supplies, or the 
issue of stocks and bonds. 

The Senate receded from its disagreement to section 17 of the 
House amendment, and agreed to the same. 

T. W. Sts, 

Frank E. DOREMUS, 

JohN J. ESCH, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to state to the gentlemen of 
the House that the only change that was made by the con- 
ferees in their last report was to strike out sll limitation of the 
taxing powers of the States, put in in the form of a proviso by 
the conferees, so that that portion of the bill referring to the 
taxing laws and powers of the States and subdivisions thereof 
is exactly as it was when it passed the House. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. What section of the bill is it? 

Mr. HAMLIN. It is section 16. 

Mr. SIMS. It is section 15 of the conference report. We 
substituted nothing in lieu of it. In other words, on the ques- 
tion of State taxation the conference report is exactly like 
the bill as it passed the House. There is uo other change. A 
point of order was made in the Senate with reference to that 
provision and it went out. 

Now, the conference report which I ask to have adopted is 
in all other respects word for word exactly like the former 
conference report and statement which were filed and put in 
the Record a number of days ago. 

Mr. STAFFORD and Mr. MONTAGUE rose. 

The SPEAKER, Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield, 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SIMS. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr, 
MonTAacveE] first, a member of the committee. 


Mr. MONTAGUE. I understand the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Tennessee, to say that the language 
is the identical language of the bill passed by the House? 

Mr. SIMS. There might be a change of a word here and 
there. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, I think the gentleman is correct in that 
statement. I now ask the gentleman the further question: Is 
it not the identical language of the bill as passed by the Senate? 
Did not the House and Senate concur in the exact language? 

Mr. SIMS. In the respective bills, yes. 

Mr. STAPFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD, While the House generally understands 
that there is not much change in this second conference report 
from that which was first submitted, nevertheless I think the 
House is interested in having an explanation given as to wherein 
the conference report as agreed to differs in substantial par- 
ticulars from the bill as it passed the House. The statement as 
read to the House is not illuminating in that particular. 

Mr. SIMS. If it is read in eonnection with the bill. Now, 
I would like to know of the gentleman what particular section 
he has in mind? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am particularly interested in a matter 
that will be discussed by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Towner]. I will yield to him to make that inquiry. 

Mr. TOWNER. In section 10, as it is now numbered, I 
notice that the conferees have reinserted the language which 
allows the President merely by order to set aside all of the 
laws and regulations made with reference to the liabilities of 
carriers, I would like to ask the gentleman why the Heuse 
conferees agreed to that? 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman refers to the order of the Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes, 

Mr. SIMS. That provision was in the Senate bill. 

Mr. TOWNER. That was in the Senate bill, you say. 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. That is my recollection. 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman will remember that while in 
the House by a very large majority that language was stricken 
out. I think there were practically no opposition votes 
against it. 

Mr. SIMS. To be exactly accurate, that language was in the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. And the conferees of the House, I will say, stood 
out for the House provision, and the Senate conferees stood like 
a stone wall against it. The section the gentleman refers to 
has reference to the criminal penalties, does it not? 

Mr. TOWNER. It refers to all the laws regarding carriers. 

Mr. SIMS. But it comes in connection with the criminal 
provisions of the bill, does it not? 

Mr. TOWNER. It allows the President, by a simple orrler, 
to set aside all of the laws on the statute books for the protec- 
tion of the people against the carriers, whether those laws be 
civil or criminal. 

Mr. SIMS. I think the gentleman is mistaken in that. 

Mr. TOWNER. Why so? 

Mr. SIMS. The law provides what the President can do, 
and this provision is simply that the same penalties may apply 
to a violation of the order of the President, made in pursuance 
of the act, that would apply against a violation of the pro- 
visions of the act itself, because a great deal of this act must 
be executed by orders of the President. It can not be done in 
any other way. 

Mr. TOWNER. Here is the language that will be the law: 

That carriers while under Federal control shall be subject to all 
laws and liabilities as common whether arising under State 
or Federal laws or at common law, except in so far as may be incon- 


sistent with the provisions of this act er any other act applicable to 
such Federal control 


But then comes this further provision— 
or with any order of the President. 
_ That is, any law now in existence regarding Federal control 
of railroads, civil or criminal, may be set aside by order of the 
President. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, if the order of the President vio- 
lated the provisions of this act or was not authorized by it, it 
would be void, because he would have no autherity to make it; 
and, of course, any order made by him must be made in ac- 
cordance with and in ce of the authority given him by 
the act of August, 1916, or by this act, and any order made out- 
side of the authority conferred by those acts would be absolutely 
void. 

Mr. TOWNER. I am very sorry that the gentleman has 
yielded to such sophistry as must have been presented by the 
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2 — 5 conferees, and by whieh the gentleman must have been 
a ; 

Mr. SIMS. This matter was fully discussed in the Senate. 

Mr. TOWNER. I know it was discussed there, and it was 
discussed here; and if there is any meaning in the English 
language, it means that the President may by order set aside 
any provisions at all relating to common carriers. It says that 
we may repeal the laws regarding common carriers by act of 
Congress, It says that if we do repeal them by this act they 
are set aside, and it says that they may be set aside by order 
of the President. It occurs to me that with such a practically 
unanimous determination of the House that that provision 
ouzht to be eliminated, it is a serious disregard of the wishes 
of the House for the conferees to have allowed that language 
to be retained in the bill. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to say that the House conferees were 
absolutely powerless to get an agreement on that particular 
provision, as the Senate conferees regard it as very vital. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I yield to the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think the language used to which the 
gentleman from Iowa refers is rather unfortunate. It is re- 
grettable that there were not added to that paragraph words 
to indicate that the orders of the President referred to were 
orders under this act and under the jurisdiction granted him. 
But I can not agree with the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Towner], and I hope no one anywhere will take that view, that 
this language authorizes the issuance of orders by the Presi- 
dent outside of the authority which we have granted him in the 
law under which he took over the railroads and under this act. 

Mr. SIMS. I understand it just as the gentleman does. 

Mr. MONDELL. The language here used is frequently used 
in the- same way with reference to the issuance of orders and 
regulations, It ean not in any instance mean to cofivey au- 
thority beyond the authority specifically granted in the legisla- 
tion itself, and any order issued must be an order under tlie 
authority granted and in conformity with the authority granted, 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? : 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Tennessee has the 
floor. 

Mr. SIMS. I yield for a question. I do not yield the floor. 

Mr. TOWNER. I want to ealt the gentleman’s attention to 
this fact, which makes his observation not pertinent; the pro- 
vision is— 

That carriers while under Federal control shall be subject to all 
laws and liabilities as common ers— 

That is, they shall be subject to the general laws as affecting 
the general laws of the country, as affecting provisions that are 
either civil or criminal in their nature 
whether arising under State or Federal laws or at common law— 

That is all right. Now we come to the exception— 


except in so far as may be inconsistent with the provisions of this act 
or any other act applicable to such Federal control or with any order 
of the President. 

That is, if any of the laws regarding common carriers regu- 
lating them in the interest of the people, punishing crime, are 
inconsistent with any order issued by the President, those laws 
go down. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Iowa is a good lawyer, 
and I have great respect for his opinions, but I hope no one 
will take the view he has just expressed. It seems to me it 
would be a most extraordinary interpretation of any statute 
to assume that Congress, by mere reference to an order, in- 
tended to grant additional authority. The reference is to an 
order issued under the authority and within the authority 
granted to the President. . 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no such language in the bill. 

Mr. TOWNER. I think the gentleman misinterprets it. 

Mr. MONDELL. It would not be possible that anyone would 
interpret language of this sort as indicating that Congress, 
using a few words at the close of a sentence, intended to wipe 
out all the statutes. 

Mr. TOWNER. That is what the House thought. They did 
not think it was reasonable that it should be so, and therefore 
they struck out that provision. If we want to repeal a law, let 
us do it as laws ought to be repealed, by a repealing statute. 
If we do not want a law to remain in operation, let us say so 
by repealing it and taking it off the statute books; but we 
should not say that laws may be repealed by a mere order of 
the President. 

Mr. MONDELL. I can not conceive that anyone would ever 
interpret the language used as granting any such authority. I 
do admit the language used is not as clear and definite as it 
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shouid be; but it can not be propertly held as an additional 
grant of power. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. When this matter was be- 
fore the House, the House as a whole, without division of senti- 
ment, was practically unanimous in approving the interpreta- 
tion now placed upon it by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Towner}. In my judgment, he is entirely right. If the gen- 
tleman will permit me. I ean not agree with him in his interpre- 
tation, This says “alk laws and liabilities of common car- 
riers, whether arising under State or Federal laws or at common 
law.” 

Any one of these may be set aside by order of the President 
and the common carrier is subject to certain liabilities. It owes 
certain duties in the matter of carrying freight, in the matter 
of carrying passengers, answering Liabilities for injuries and 
damages sustained to freight and passengers. The President 
might set aside any or all of these laws simply by an order if 
this was to stand. 

Mr. MONDELL. If Congress had had any such intent as 
that, it would have simply provided that the roads shall be oper- 
ated as the President might order. In that view of the matter 
we have used a lot of language to no purpose, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Congress did have the idem 
that it would be interpreted as the gentleman from Iowa says, 
and therefore the House struck it out, and it ought to remain 
out. 

Mr. MONDELL. I agree with the gentleman that the Inn- 
guage as used is not altogether satisfactory. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Very unfortunate, 

Mr. MONDELL. But somewhat similar language has been 
frequently used in reference to orders and regulations, and I 
do not know of a ease where it has been assumed that language 
ef that sort was intended to grant authority or power beyond 
that conferred by the statute itself. It contemplates an order 
within the authorization of the President's statute. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I am not able to say that 
Congress has not at some time 

Mr. MONDELL. I regret that anyone anywhere should sug- 
gest a different interpretation. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I am not able to say that 
Congress has not foolishly placed in the hands of the President 
or the head of a department, sometimes, authority beyond that 
which Congress intended or ought to have placed. But when 


we know it, when our eyes are opened, when attention is drawn | 


to it, we ought not to do it. In my opinion this is very serious. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman allow me to make this 
observation? Unfortunately, it is too late to cure that language 
and we ought not to misinterpret it. Congress did not intend 
by one short sentence to repeal all laws, 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I will. 

Mr. NORTON, I am much interested in this question, and T 
would like to know the interpretation the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee places on the power granted to the President by section 
10. Is it the opinion of the gentleman from Tennessee that an 
order by the President under this provision would set aside, 
or could set aside, any State or Federal law affecting railroads? 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, the law will apply to any order 
that the President issues in pursuance of this act or the act of 
1916, but it would have to be made in pursuance of the authority 
vested in the President by that act or this bill after it becomes 
a law. This provision does not mean any more than if you 
followed it by the words “in pursuance of this act,” which is 
wholly unnecessary. The uneasiness of the gentleman from 
Towa, I think, is rather exaggerated. None of us would be in 
favor of saying to the President, “ You may violate the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and all State and Federal laws by 
making such orders as you please.” 

Mr. NORTON. The gentleman has given this question a 
great deal of study, probably is more familiar with the provi- 
sions of this conference report than anyone in the House: 
Let me ask the gentleman this question: Does he have in mind 
any Federal law or any particular State law pertaining to 
railroads the provision of which could not in effect be set aside 
by order of the Presiden! given under authority of section 10 
of this act? 

Mr. SIMS. The act itself provides 

Mr. NORTON. I wish the gentleman would do me the 
courtesy of answering my question directly. Does the gentle- 
man have in mind any particular provision of a Federal law 
or any particular provision of any State law affecting ruilronds 
that could not be set aside by an order of the President under 
seetion 10 of this act? If the gentleman has any such State or 
Federal Jaw in mind, will he state what it is? 


Mr. SIMS. I have all such laws in mind, and it is plainly 
provided that the carriers under Federal control shall be subject 
to all laws, whether Federal or State. 

Mr. NORTON. Win the gentleman answer my question as 
to what Federal law or what State law could not be set aside? 

Mr. SIMS. I am trying to answer the gentleman the best I 
ean. I may not do it, but I am trying to do it. This reads: 
except in so far as may be 1 with the provisions of this 
act or any other act applicable to such Federal control or with any 
order of the President. 

That means inconsistent with the provisions of this act or 
any order of the President made in pursuance of such acts or 
this act. Now, I can not conceive that the President would 
ever for one moment suppose that he could make an order to 
overturn a law of a State that was not Inconsistent, unless it 
was a law that would cripple and make It Impossible to oper- 
ate a railroad under Federal control. 

Mr. NORTON. To get back to my question, does the gen- 
tleman have in mind a single Federal law which could not 
in effect be set aside by an order of the President? 

Mr. SIMS. No; I do not; and if F pointed out one the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota would prebably disagree with me. 

Mr. NORTON. Has the gentleman in mind any State law? 

Mr. SIMS. No; I do not; because the language would be 
general and applies in a general way. 

Mr. NORTON. I thought perhaps that the gentleman might 
have in mind some law that could not be set aside. I am in- 
clined to agree with the gentleman from Iowa in his interpre- 
tation of this provision. I wanted, however, to have the ex- 
pression of the gentleman from Tennessee as to what his inter- 
pretation was, 

Mr. SIMS. Now, Mr. Speaker, without yielding the floor, I 
want to yield two minutes to the gentleman from Michigan ` 
(Mr. Doremvus] on this point, 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Speaker, I want to call attention to 
the fact that section 11 and section 10 of this bill ought to be 
construed together. Seetion 10 provides that the President, in 
addition to the powers conferred by this aet and the act of 
August 29, 1916, is hereby given such other and further powers 
necessary or appropriate to give effect. te the pewers herein 
and heretofore conferred. 

Mr: NORTON. What section ts that? 

Mr. DOREMUS. Seetion 10 of the Huse Dill. 

Mr. NORTON. But that is not in the conference report, 

Mr. DOREMUS. Yes; it is. 

Mr. WINGO. Section 9 of the eonference report. 

Me. DOREMTIS. The House freely conferred upon the Presi- 
dent all of the power that is given im section 10. Section 11, 
concerning which this controversy has arisen—section 10 of the 
conference report—provides that carriers while under Federal 
control shall be subject to all laws and liabilities as common 
carriers, whether geising under State or Federal laws or at 
common law, except so far as may be ineansistent with the pro- 
visions of this act or with any order of the President. The 
point I make is this: The House in the preceding section freely 
conferred upon the President all powers necessary to give effect 
to this act, and the twe sections are in entire harmony with 
each other. 

Mr. NORTON. Let me ask the gentleman the same question 
that I usked the gentleman from Tennessee. Does the gentle- 
man hyve in mind any particular provision of Federal law that 
could not be set aside? 

Mr. DOREMUS. None whatever. 

Mr. NORTON. Then the gentleman eonenrs with the inter- 
pretation given by the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. DOREMUS. I also call the attention of the gentleman 
to the fact that he must construe this section in connection with 
all of the other provisions of the act. 

Mr. NORTON. Certainly. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Nobody would contend in any court that 
we are conferring upon the President powers not authorized in 
the act itself. 

Mr. NORTON. No; no one would maintain differently from 
that. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Tennessee 


yield? 
Mr. SIMS. Yes. 3 
Mr. DYER. I want to ask the chairman of the committee 


if he has pointed out so far—I probably may have missed it, as 
I have not been in the Chamber all of the time—the difference 
between the Senate and the House bills and this report in so 
far as It refers to the short-line railroads? 

Mr. SIMS. I have pointed it out im the statement, but I 
have not orally. I can state to the gentleman what it is. The 
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Senate agreed to our provision exactly, and ours was put in 
by a motion to concur, made by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Esc], and therefore the two provisions are exactly alike; 
but the House retained section 9, which I explained very fully 
in the general debate and also under the five-minute rule, and 
section 9 was made for the purpose of protecting, as far as pos- 
sible, the short-line roads that might not be taken over. It 
remained in thé House bill, but some gentleman thought there 
Was no use in retaining it, from the fact that we had taken 
over by the action of this House all roads to which the section 
applied. We took them all over, regardless of the judgment 
of the President as to whether they were needed or not. The 
Senate conferees contended that section 9 was utterly useless 
and simply incumbered the bill, and they would not agree to 
anything except to strike it out. A number of the Members of 
the House thought so, and a motion was proposed to strike it 
out while we were considering the bill. Section 9 was stricken 
out, but it only provided for the operation of the short lines 
not taken over. 

Mr. DYER. That is not in the conference report? 

Mr. SIMS. No; section 9 of the House bill was stricken out 
bodily because the Senate conferees held that it was not neces- 
sary after the House and the Senate had taken over the short 
lines by a provision in both bills. 

Mr. DYER. Therefore the short lines are all taken over? 

Mr. SIMS. Every one of them. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Without going into details as 
to the transposition of language and paragraphs, I would like 
to know whether the bill as now reported preserves the right 
of the President to initiate rates? 

Mr. SIMS. Absolutely, and with the further provision that 
they can not be suspended until finally determined by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. OSBORNE. I call the attention of the gentleman from 
Tennessee to the explanation in the statement of the man- 
agers of section 15, page 11. That explanation is as follows: 

The substitute section also provides that this act shall not be con- 
strued to amend, repeal, impair, or affect existing laws or powers of 
the States in relation to the lawful police regulations of the States— 

And so forth, leaving out the word “taxation,” which ap- 
pears in the section. Was that intended? 

Mr. SIMS, The act plainly exempts the States from any 
kind of control with reference to taxation, The other language 
that the gentleman refers to simply has reference to the police 
powers of the States. 

Mr. OSBORNE. I wanted to know whether the States were 
left their powers of taxation. 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; exactly as it was in the House. There is 
no attempt to modify it because the Senate rejected the report 
on the point of order that it had something in it that was not 
in either bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. In section 11 of the bill as it passed the House 
there was a provision which permitted the Government to 
pay out of the compensation that is to accrue to the carriers 
any final judgments that may have been outstanding at the 
same time the Federal Government took control, but I find in 
the conference report that the conferees have rejected that pro- 
vision, and I should like to know what were the reasons for 
leaving that provision out. 

Mr. SIMS. I will state to the gentleman from Arkansas that 
the House conferees had no objection to the amendment he 
refers to. 

Mr. WINGO. What objection did the Senate have? 

Mr. SIMS.,, None whatever to what followed in the next page 
and on down to and including the paragraph referring to operat- 
ing accounts and businesses of the carriers. But it was in- 
sisted on the part of the conferees of the Senate that this lan- 
guage was not necessary to secure the rights of any person 
who might be interested in a judgment 

Mr. WINGO. Judgment creditor. 

Mr. SIMS. Judgment creditor or whether he was a judg- 
ment creditor or not. The rest of that part of the bill had 
reference to what is called overlapping accounts, which last 
provision of the bill was put in by an amendment of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey on account of the amendment to which 
the gentleman refers to having been adopted. Now, as to the 
gentleman’s amendment and all after referring to and including 
liabilities of the railroads that arose before the Government had 


taken them over, they contended that if they undertook to 
force the Director General to take this into consideration as to 
all these liabilities, overlapping accounts, judgments that might 
be obtained for anything whatever prior to the taking over, 
that it would involve a great deal of trouble in keeping accounts 
of the Government during the railroad control and that it was 
not necessary to secure the payment of the debts, because if 
the railroads had money coming to them in the way of just 
compensation, that creditors can still proceed to enforce collec- 
tion out of what may be coming to the railroads, and conse- 
quently such creditors did not run the risk of losing their debts 
on this account; that in so far as the railroad with which there 
was a contract as to compensation, that contract might provide 
for anything of that sort; that the railroads had over $800,000,000 
cash when taken over, out of which the railroads no doubt could 
and would pay their debts. This question of overlapping ac- 
counts might be of tremendous volume and cause a great deal 
of expense and trouble in the way of detail in trying to protect 
the Government against the payment of something that ought 
not to be paid or which the railroad companies litigate. That 
was, in substance, what was stated as why it was not neces- 
sary to secure these debts, and therefore they would not agree 
to that part of the House bill. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, without losing the floor, I yield 
five minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY]. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, there are two questions under 
discussion here. The first is this, whether or not the Presi- 
dent can make an order which does away with common law, 
does away with statute law—Federal law and the State law. 
Now, I can readily understand why the gentleman from Iowa 
is agitated about this question. It is for this reason: The 
State, of course, is not liable to the citizen except as that liabil- 
ity is created by statute; and so, if we can confine ourselves to 
the first sentence of that section, it might well create distrust; 
it might well arouse our suspicions. But we are not confined 
to the first sentence. ‘The first sentence is followed by a second 
one, and the question that is under discussion here is whether 
or not a man who has a claim against a railroad, a just claim, 
a claim which he as a poor man finds it necessary to enforce, a 
claim which he ought to enforce, and which to protect his 
solvency he must enforce, can do so. And I say that under this 
statute there is no doubt about the fact that he can do it. 

We had this same discussion when the bill was-in committee, 
and I took the same position then that I do here; but I was 
willing to waive it, because I wanted to be sure as to the lan- 
guage itself. What is the language? Why, a man can bring 
any suit to enforce his demand, whatever that demand may be. 

Now, take the two sentences together. If you can bring any 
suit to enforce any claim, no matter what your claim may be, 
then surely the President can not make some order which will 
take away that right. A primary rule of construction is this, 
that you shall not give life and effect and validity to simply a 
part of an act. You shall give that to all of the act. You shall 
construe the act as a whole, giving it all vitality and life and 
effect; and when you do that you take into consideration both 
the sentences, and you give the President the right to make an 
order, but at the same time you give the citizen a right to 
bring any suit that he has at law or in equity. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. How can the citizen execute his judgment? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I am coming to that. I pass now from that 
question to the second question. Is the citizen protected, if he 
has a judgment, in collecting it? That is the question raised 
by the gentleman, Now, it is not my understanding that at any 
time the citizen is ever given a right to levy an execution against 
a sovereign State, and that is what the gentleman asks. 

Why, take the State of New York, for example. We have 
just spent $150,000,000 on the construction of a canal. We have 
spent a very large amount of money in condemning land. Now, 
when land is condemned and a man obtains his award, does he 
issue an execution against the State of New York? Of course 
not. It would be a monstrosity. The State, as a privilege, per- 
mits him to come in and establish his right, and then it takes its 
way of paying your claim. That is always so, It should be 
so. It is simply orderly procedure. 

You say, “ We are not permitted to levy an execution.” The 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] well asks, “ Would you, 
in time of war, in the stress of war, when railroads are under 
the control of the Government because it needs them to wage the 
war, tie up the rolling stock and stop the operations of the car- 
riers in order to collect a judgment?” Of course not. No one 
dreams of such a process. But you have your judgment. You 
simply can not levy an execution, but that does not prevent your 
collecting your judgment. No. The gentleman from Arkansas 
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[Mr. Wrxco] knows that as a legal proposition you could not 
levy upon the railroad funds in the Government’s hands. Why? 
What is the familiar rule of attachment about money? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield right 
there? È 

Ihe SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for two minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Siss] 
has the time. 

Mr. SIMS. I regret it exceedingly, but I can not yield fur- 
ther without surrendering the floor. I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parker]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I want to save 
all the time I can to the gentleman who has been so kind to me, 
and I will try to conclude in three minutes. 

The judgment question was all mixed up in the amendments 
passed by the House, and the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Winco], I think, does not understand his own amendment in 
one respect. He orders all judgments paid out of the moneys 
that go to the railroads. Some of the judgments are mere 
operating judgments. whether they are recovered before or 
after the railroads went into Federal control. A judgment, we 
will say. got by a man who was hurt by an accident, must be 
paid out of operating expenses, and the United States will pay 
it out of operating expenses, and when the United States gives 
up the roads, the railroads themselves will pay any such judg- 
` ment obtained for an accident while the roads were under 
Federal control. and it will not be paid by the United States. 
It must be so paid in the ordinary course of overlapping and 
deferred accounts for operating expenses. 

Now. with reference to the question of an order of the Presi- 
dent. the phrase is intended obviously to provide only for such 
orders as he may make under this act, because by this law he 
has full control and is not subject to the laws against pool- 
ing, and is able to make special orders to send special goods 
forward. The act gives him power to make various special 
orders. When we come afterwards in the act to say that he 
shall be subject to all of the laws of the United States, except 
when inconsistent with the purposes of this act or with any 
order of the President, it means such order as he is allowed to 
give. That is section 10. I want to get the words. They are: 
*“ Inconsistent with the provisions of this act or any other act 
applicable to such Federal control or any order of the Presi- 
dent.“ This would cover an order under this act to prefer 
railroad munitions, 8 

I shall support the conference report. That is all I care to 
say. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I left? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 11 minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Esco]. a member of the committee. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan, Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. SIMS. T yield five minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Escu], a member of the committee, without yield- 
ing the floor, 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN] makes the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

3 Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I will withdraw that, Mr. 
penker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan withdraws 
it. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu] is recognized 
for five minutes. = 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, just a few words with reference 
te th? conference report and to point out how it differs from 
tl» Sentte and House bills. 

The Arst radical change made by the conferees was that we 
struck out che term “standard return” and substituted in lieu 
thereof the words “ just compensation.” These words are now 
used throughout the bill. In the Senate bill there was no pro- 
vision allowing an increase of compensation to the carriers for 
investments made on additions. improvements, and road exten- 
sions for the last six months of the year 1917. We had such a 
provision in the House bill. It was stricken out in conference. 
The reason why it was stricken out was that the proclamation 
of the President ccafined the just compensation to the three- 
year period ending June 30, 1917, and for the further reason 
that there was a feeling on the part of the conferees that the 
compensation provided in the bill for the three years ending June 
80, 1917, was generous and ample, 


Another change was recommended by the conferees in regard 
to the rate-fixing power. In the House provision we gave the 
initiation of rates to the President, with right of suspension. 
We gave to the orders and findings of the commission merely 
prima facie evidence that they were correct. In other words, 
the House bill did not give finality to the orders or findings of 
the commission. The Senate bill gave such finality. The con- 
ference report gives finality to the orders and findings of the 
commission, but charges the commission with the duty of taking 
into consideration the necessity of the carriers for increased 
revenues in order to meet the costs of Federal control. The com- 
mission is further to take into consideration, in determining the 
rates, the fact that the railroads of the United States are now 
under a unified and coordinated Federal control. The conten- 
tion of this side of the House for the finality of orders and find- 
ings of the commission is sustained in the conference report. 

With reference to the provision that was referred to here as 
to “any order of the President.” I think that has been explained, 
We must interpret those words in the light of the section in 
which the words appear; and if so interpreted they will not give 
to the President this broad and unlimited power to repeal or 
eas: any statute of the United States or any statute of a 
State. 

With reference to section 15, relating to the taxing power, we 
have practically gotten back to the House provision. There was 
a clause inserted in conference, which went out on a point of 
order, fixing the ratio of taxation of railroad property to other 
property in the States. That was held to have been beyond the 
power of the conferees, and under the Senate rules it went ont. 
The House conferees assented to its going out. It is not con- 
tained in the House bill or in the conference report. 

I believe that the conference report should be sustained. 
There is every need of prompt action, for until this measure is 
finally passed it will be impossible for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to perfect his plans in reference to the sale of liberty 
bonds. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee a question. I see the conferees struck 
out section 9, which is, in my opinion, the real protection to 
the short-line railroads, or the ruilroads not taken over under 
the original bill or taken over under the amended bill and re- 
Iinquished. Did the House conferees insist on keeping that 
section? 

Mr. SIMS. I insisted on that section remaining in the bill for 
the reason that I gave a few minutes ago, that if any of the 
short-line railroads that we will take over if this bill passes 
should be relinquished, then this section would be of benefit! 
to them; but the conferees insisted that under the bill, by both 
the Senate and House provisions having taken over all of the 
railroads, there are none to which this section would apply 
unless it was entirely reconstructed. So they would not agree 
to it, and it went out in that way. The Senate conferees con- 
tended, and Members of the House not on the conference com- 
mittee contended, that by the House agreeing to the Senate 
amendment we took over all the railroads. and that now they 
are all under Government control, and therefore there is no 
use in making provision for a railroad that we do not know 
will ever be relinquished. That is the substance of the con- 
tention made. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The thought in my mind was this, that under 
the provisions of the bill. on or before July 1, 1918, the control 
of any railroad or all of the railroads may be relinquished by 
the President. If so, the shurt lines, with section 9 stricken 
out, will have no protection, Now, if the President or the 
Director General, or both of them, were really opposed to the 
taking over of the short-line railroads as being unnecessary for 
the prosecution of the war, and it has been stated that they 
were, suppose they are still of that opinion and before July 1, 
1918, they should relinquish them 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I left? 

The SPEAKER. The time is up. 

Mr. SIMS. I move the previous question on the conference 
report, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let me have just one minute. I ask unani- 
mous consent for one minute, 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Five. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent for one minute. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not understand this will affect my motion 
for the previous question? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not have to make any 
motion. The Chair will make it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. As I started to ask, if the President and the 
Director General and their advisers were opposed to the taking 
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over of the short lines as being unnecessary for the prosecution 
of the war, and they are still of that opinion, and will remain 
of that opinion, and under the provisions of the bill will on 
or before July 1, 1918, relinquish control of all of them, then 
what protection in this bill as reported by the conferees have the 
short-line railroads? None at all, have they? 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman from North Carolina IMr. 
Kircurn], more forcibly than I could do it, has made the argu- 
ment that I made to the conferees, and I suggest that it is not 
probable that there will be any relinquishment of these after 
Congress has put them in the hands of the President, without 
his request or suggestion. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I just do not want the short-line railroads to 
get a gold brick by this provision in the conference report, 

Mr. SIMS. After Congress has, by express legislative action, 
placed these short-line roads in the power and possession of 
the President, that he will not relinquish control without by 
proper regulation provide the same character and kind of 
protecion and relief as was provided in section 9 of the House 

ill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. š 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. WINGO. I ask for a division. Š 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 107, noes 8. 

Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman makes the point of no 
quorum present. Evidently there is not. The Sergeant at 
Arms will notify absentees. The Doorkeeper will open the 
doors. Those in favor of agreeing to the conference report 
will answer yea, those opposed will answer nay. The Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 306, nays 26, 
answered present 3, not voting 93, as follows: 


YEAS—306. 

Alexander Doremus Hicks Miller, Wash. 
Almon Doughton Hilliard Mondell 
Ashbrook Drane Holland Montague 
Aswell Dupré Houston Moon 
Ayres Dyer Howard Moore, Pa. 
Bacharach Edmonds Hull, lowa Moores, Ind. 

er Elliott Hull, Tenn. Morgan 
Barkley Ellsworth 8 Morin 
Beakes Histon Hutchinson Mott 
Bell Emerson Igoe Feel 
Roshin ieh: : 8 Nelson 

ac acoway . Nicholls, S. C. 
Bizoton Fairfield o 
Borland ‘arr Jones, Tex. Norton 
Brand Ferris Jones, Va. Oldfield 
Browne Fess Juul Oliver, N. Y. 
Browning Fields Keating Olney 
Brumba ugh TIRa cay 15 Iowa Osborne 

uchanan e + Low: O’Shauness 
Butler Focht Kennedy, R. I Overmyer 4 
Byrnes, S. C. Fordney Kettner Overstreet 
Byrns, Tenn. Foster Key, Ohio Padgett 
Caldwell Francis less, Pa. Paige 
Campbell. Kans, Frear Kincheloe Par 
Candler, Miss, | Freeman ae Parker, N. J. 
Cannon French Kinkaid Phelan 
Cantril Fuller, III Kitchin Platt 
Caraway Fuller, Mass. La Follette Polk 
Carlin Gallagher Langley Pou 
Carter, Okla, Gandy Larsen Powers 
Cary Gard Lazaro tt 
Casin Garner Lea, Cal Purnell 
Claypool Gárrett, Tex. „8 Quin 
Condy Glass Lehibach Rainey 
Collier Glynn Lesher Raker 
Connally, Tex. Godwin, N.C. Lever Ramsey 
Connelly. Kans, Goodall Little Rankin 
Cooper, Ohio Goodwin, Ark, Littlepage Rayburn 
Cooper, W. Va. Gould Lobec Riordan 
Cooper, Wis. Graham, III. Lonergan Robbins 
Cox Graham, Pa. Longworth Roberts 
Cramton Gray, Ala. Lufkin Robinson 
Crisp Greene, Mass. Lundeen Rodenberg 
Crosser Greene, Vt. Lunn ogers 
Dale, N Gregg McAndrews Romjue 
Dale. Vt Griest McArthur Rouse 
Dallinger Hadley McClintic Rowe 
Harrow Hamilton, Mich, McCormick Rube 
Davidson Hamlin McCulloch Rucker 
Decker Hard y McFadden Russell 
Dempsey Harrison, Miss. McKenzie Sabath 
Denison Harrison, Va. McKinley Sanders, Ind 
Dent Haskell McLaughlin, Pa. Sanders, La. 
Denton Hastings Madden Sanders, N. Y. 
Dewalt Hawley Magee Sanford 
Dickinson Hayden Maher Saunders, Va, 

11 pte peop Scoe tone 
Dillon eaton apes co ch. 
Dixon Hefin Martin Sells 2 
Dominick Helvering Mays Shackleford 
Dooling Hensley Meeker Shallenberger 
Doolittie Hersey Miller, Minn. Sherley 


Sherwood man Van Dyke Wel 
Shouse Sterling, Ill. Bare Whaley 
ims Stiness Venable Wheeler 
Sinnott Strong estal White, Me, 
isson Sullivan Vinson Wilson, III. 
Slayden Sumners Voigt Wilson, Tex. 
Sloat Taen ya Wise 
gue aldow se 
Small Taylor, Ark. Walsh Woodyard 
Smith, Idaho Taylor, Colo. Walton Wright ` 
Smith, Mich. Temple ason Young, N. Dak. 
Snell Thompson Watkins Young, Tex. 
Snook Tillman Watson, Pa. Zihlman 
Stafford Timberlake Weaver 
Steagall Tinkham Welling 
NAYS—26. 
Bankhead Helm Mason Towner 
Burnett Huddleston Ramseyer Williams 
Church Johnson, Wash. Reavis Win 
Dowell Kearns Reed Wood, Ind. 
Good Knutsen Steenerson Woods, Lowa 
Green, Iowa McLaughlin, Mich.Sweet 
Haugen McLemore Thomas 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—3. 
Booher Gordon Rose 
NOT VOTING—93. 
Anderson Dies Kehoe Sears 
Anthony Drukker Kelley, Mich. Siegel 
Austin n Kraus Smith, C. B. 
Barnhart Eagan Kreider Smith, T. F. 
Blacknion Eagle LaGuardia Snyder 
Bland Estopinal Lenroot Steele 
Bowers Fairchild, B. I. Linthicum Stephens, Miss. 
Britten Fairchild, G. W. London Stephens, Nebr, 
Brodbeck Flynn McKeown Sterling, Pa. 
Burroughs Foss Mann Stevenson 
Campbell, Pa. Galliyan Merritt Switzer 
Capstick Garland Mudd Talbott 
Carew Garrett, Tenn. Nichols, Mich. Templeton 
Carter, Mass. Gillett Oliver, Ala, Tilson 
Chandler, N. Y. Gray, N. J. Parker, N. Y. Treadway 
Chandler, Okla, , Hamill Peters Walker 
Clark, Fla. Hamilton, N. Y. Porter Ward 
Clark, Pa. Heintz Price Watson, Va. 
Cople Hollingsworth Ragsdale Webb 
Costello Hood ndall White, Ohio 
Crago Husted Rowland Wilson, La. 
Currie, Mich. James chall 
Curry, Cal. Johnson, 8. Dak. Scott, Pa 
Davis Kahn cully 


So the conference report was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. THomas F. Surra with Mr. ANTHONY. 

Mr. Carew with Mr. Carrer of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Eacan with Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. 

Mr. KeHor with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 

Mr. Eacie with Mr. FULLER of Illinois. - 

Mr. Watson of Virginia with Mr. KAHN. 

Mr. Wess with Mr. BURROUGHS. 

Mr. Warre of Ohio with Mr. Craco. 

Mr. BARNHART with Mr. MERRITT, 

Mr. Brackmon with Mr., DWS. 

Mr. Otrver of Alabama with Mr. PåRKER of New York. 

Mr. Gannzrr of Tennessee with Mr, BOWERS. 

Mr. IINTHICUst with Mr. LUNDEEN. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 

Mr. Bnobnzek with Mr. PETERS. 

Mr. RANDALL with Mr. PORTER, 

Mr. Price with Mr. ROWLAND. 

Mr. SHackKLerorp with Mr. TEMPLETON. 

Mr. Steere with Mr. TILSON, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi with Mr. Curry of California. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye.” I have a 
pair with the gentleman from Maryland, Mr. TALBOTT, who, if 
he had been here, would have voted the same as I have. I 
will let my vote stand. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were reopened, 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBERS. 


Mr. RIORDAN. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request for the 
swearing in as Members of the House the four Members elected 
at the recent special election in New York. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The following Members elect appeared at the bar of the 
House and the Speaker administered to them the oath of office 
prescribed by law: 


Woo E. Creary, eighth district of New York; JOHN J. 


Detaney, seventh district of New York; JEROME F. DONOVAN, 
twenty-first district of New York; and ANTHONY J. GRIFFIN, 
twenty-second district of New York. 


1918. 
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LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 10858, the legislative, executive, and judicial appropria- 
tion bill. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 10858, the legislative, executive, and judicial appropria- 
tion bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. SAUNDERS 
of Virginia in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question before the committee is the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee just prior 
to the adjournment, upon which it was agreed that there should 
be one hour’s debate, one half of the time to be controlled by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ByrNs] and the other half 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY]}. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, before stating as briefly as I can the purpose of the 
amendment, it is proper that this should be said to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. The provision that is here offered is a 
provision coming from the Committee on Appropriations, but 
it is the result of a consideration and a study by Members other 
than those belonging to that committee. 

It was apparent early in the history of the session, from bills 
introduced and from agitation in the newspapers and other- 
wise, that there would be legislation this year, as there had 
been legislation last year, looking to increase in compensation 
of Federal employees. It was desired to ayoid some of the con- 
fusion and some of the delay and trouble that grew out of 
the situation last year by having the House vote various pro- 
posals, not always the same, on different appropriation bills, 
as they came before the Congress. And it was suggested in- 
formally that the various appropriation committees get together 
and consider this subject. As the result of informal conference 
had between the chairmen and the ranking minority members 
of the various appropriation committees, as well as the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, this proposition is presented to the 
House at this time. 

Now, the proposition itself is in the form of a flat increase 
for all the different employees, other than postal employees, 
rather than by naming percentages for the various classifica- 
tions, as was done last year. The provision last year provided 
for 5 and 10 per cent increases, The percentage this year is 
to be ascertained by taking the salary of the person and the 
amount that is given, $120 in each instance. 

So that, starting with salaries of $480, you have a percentage 
increase of 25 per cent, and that runs on down from that 
amount to $2,000, where the percentage increase would be 6 
per cent. In other words, for a man drawing $540 the per- 
centage increase is 22 per cent, for $600 it is 20 per cent, for 
$640 it is 18 per cent, for $720 it is 17 per cent, for $840 it is 
14 per cent, for $900 it is 13 per cent, for $1,000 it is 12 per 
cent, for $1,200 it is 10 per cent, for $1,400 it is 9 per cent, for 
$1,600 it is 8 per cent, for $1,800 it is 7 per cent, and for $2,000 
it is 6 per cent. That makes a percentage that runs on a scale 
that is constantly decreasing as the salary goes up, and without 
the saw-tooth arrangement you would get by classifying by 
percentages people within certain groups, and is not only a 
more scientific method but it is a method that makes the ac- 
counting and the work of the pay officers of the Government 
very much simpler. There was another reason for it which 
seemed to the Members dealing with the matter somewhat basic, 
and that was the idea that the added cost of living, which has 
been one of the basic reasons for this increase, applied to all 
people without regard to their salaries; that there are certain 
expenses in life that are constant to the poor man and the rich 
man. They must all have a certain amount of food, a certain 
amount of clothing, a certain amount of protection in the way 
of housing. The need of the poor man is as great, and in many 
instances greater than the rich man, because he has less leeway 
than in the case of employees of larger salaries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman to 
grant me three minutes more. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield three minutes more to the 
gentleman. 


Mr. SHERLEY. One hundred and twenty dollars was taken 
as representing a fair increase, all things considered. There 
are two cases that are different from those presented by the 
employees generally. They are cases of men or women who 
have received large increases of salary recently and those who 
have come into the Government recently, and I may say in 
passing that notwithstanding the repeated assertion in the 
press to the effect that salaries are on the same basis as they 
were back in 1857 or some other remote period, the facts show 
that there have been increases of salary ranging from 25 per 
cent to 100 per cent of the personnel in the various departments 
within the last year or so, and the very great expansion of the 
Government has resulted in giving to the employees of the Gov- 
ernment very much more rapid advance and promotion than 
has eyer been known before. We have provided that in cases 
where people have had a promotion within either the present 
fiscal year or shall have in the next fiscal year of over $200 
they shall be allowed this $120 additional only when there is a 
certification made by the head of the establishment or the de- 
partment in which they work of the reasons that justify such 
an increase, the idea being that we could not arbitrarily ex- 
clude such people because there might be some instances in 
which they ought to receive additional sums, and yet there ought 
to be something shown affirmatively to avoid the presumption 
that people who had received over $200 increase did not need this 
addition, 

As to the new employees the same proposition applies, be- 
cause, presumably, they came with a knowledge of conditions 
as they exist, with the cost of living, and so forth, and it is a 
well-known fact that in regard to many of the places that have 
been created in lump-sum appropriations the initial employ- 
ment has been at rates very much higher than formerly ex- 
isted and which did take into contemplation the increased cost 
of living. We have, in addition to that, exempted from the 
operation of this law the same classes that were exempted under 
the operation of the law passed heretofore. We excluded the 
Panama Canal and the Alaskan Railway employees, because 
the salaries and compensation of such employees have been 
arranged with regard to the peculiar conditions surrounding 
those people—the cost of living in those respective places—and 
they did not present, therefore, the situation that is presented 
by employees here and in the country at large. We excluded 
those who give only a part of their time to the Government for 
a perfectly obvious reason, with the exception of the char- 
women, whom we permitted to have the full benefit of the in- 
crease. We also excluded those who get compensation from 
other sources than the Government, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has again expired, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield two minutes more to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HELM. What does the total increase amount to? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Assuming that everybody that is eligible 
for the increase under the terms of the law would get it, the 
increase would amount to approximately $26,600,000, and would 
affect about 240,300 people. Different proposals have been made, 
The proposal contained in the Keating bill would have made an 
expenditure to this Government of considerably more than twice 
that sum. Proposals that have been made for greater increases 
than the $120 would have carried additional sums. If gentle- 
men will keep in mind, in rough figures, 240,000 people as af- 
fected, they can easily determine by a very simple mathematical 
calculation what any increase or decrease in this sum would 
amount to. It is perfectly easy for anybody on the floor here 
to cite any number of cases where this will not work a com- 
plete equity. No one lacking infinite wisdom could work out a 
proposal that would give absolute equity, but this is submitted 
in the belief that it is generous treatment of the employees, 
The fact was developed in the hearing, and it will come out in the 
course of the debate, that as to all low-paid employees of the Gov- 
ernment, except the very low-paid ones, speaking by and large, 
they receive a greater sum than people engaged in similar em- 
ployment do from private sources. That is particularly true 
of salaries of stenographers and clerks and people around 
$1,000, and $1,100, and $1,200, and $1,800; but when you get up 
to the higher-paid employees, then the Government pays very 
much less than outside people do. 

In other words, there are men in the Government service 
working for $3,000, $4,000, and $5,000 who in private employ- 
ment would receive much greater sums; but, with the exception 
of a few cases, speaking of most of the employees embraced in 
this classification, they are now receiving sums in excess of 
what are being paid by private institutions for similar work. 
[Applause.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 


pired. : 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Notan] in opposition to the 


proposal, 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Suertey} said that the basic reason for this increase in 
salary to the Federal employees was founded upon inereases 
in price of commodities and Increases in the eost of living. T 
am reading from a table published by the Committee on Appro- 
priations, on page 176 of the hearings, and I want to eall at- 
tention to the way in which this committee figured the increase 
in living costs in making the allowance of $120 a year and ther 
contend they are basing it on the increased cost of commodi- 
ties. We find on page 176 relative retail prices of the principal 
articles of food in che United States. Average prices for 1913, 
100. These prices are from the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. I am going to take the basis of 100. and I am going 
to show you how inconsistent the statement of the gentleman 
from Kentucky is that they are basing these Increases upon 
the increased prices, and especially from 1913. In 1913 sir- 
loin steak, at the basis of 100, has increused in December, 1917, 
to 126, an increase of 26 per cent. Round steak has increased 
in price from 100 to 134. an Increase of 34 per cent; rib roast 
has increased in price from 100 to 128, an increase of 28 per 
cent; bacon has increased in price from 100 to 181. an increase 
of 81 per cent; ham has increased in price from 100 to 161, an 
increase of 61 per cent; lard has increased in price from 100 
to 211, an increase of 111 per cent; hens have increased in 
price from 100 to 143, an increase of 43 per cent; eggs have 
increased in price from 100 to 184, an increase of 84 per cent; 
butter has increased in price from 100 to 142, an increase of 42 
per cent; flour has increased in price from 100 to 205, an in- 
crease of 105 per cent; corn meal has increased in price from 
100 to 235, an increase of 135 per cent; potatoes have increased 
in price from 100 to 178, an increase of 78 per cent; sugar, from 
100 to 172, an increase of 72 per cent; all articles combined, 
according to this report, an average of 157, or 57 per cent, and 
the greatest increase is upon the commodities that the lower- 
paid employees must necessarily have to exist, not alone live. 

I want to show you that they are allowing some of these low- 
paid employees, not the people who are receiving the higher 
salaries, but I want to show you what they are allowing the 
employees who receive less than $1,200 per year to meet the 
increase in the price of commodities during the last year. They 
are increasing the salary of the $480 a year employee from 10 
to 25 per cent, or from $4 per month to 310 per month; thev 
are increasing the salary of the $540 employee from 10 to 22 
per cent, or from $4.50 to $10 per month; they are increasing 
the salary of the $600 employee from 10 to 20 per cent, or from 
$5 to $10 per month; they are increasing the salary of the $660 
a year employee from 10 to 18 per cent, or from $5.50 to $10 
per month; they are increasing the salary of the $720 employee 
from 10 to 17 per cent, or from $6 to $10 per month; they are 
increasing the salary of the $840 a year employee from 10 to 14 
per cent, or from $7 to $10 per month; they are increasing the 
salary of the men and women who get $75 a month 3 per cent 
in the last year; a raise of $2.50 per month. They are increas- 
ing the salary of those who get $1,000 a year 2 per cent in the 
last year, or $1.66 per month. The employee who receives an 
annual salary of $1,100 per year will get an increase of $10 
per year or 83} cents per month. I leave it to you, to your own 
good judgment, to your own experience here in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere if that is a square deal to the men and 
women in the Government employ receiving $1,000 or less. 

Mr. DYER. What would the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. NOLAN. I understand the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. Keatrne] is going to offer an amendment to make it $180 
a year, but I do not think that is fair for the men and women in 
the Government service getting $1,000 a year or less. I think 
they should have a fixed basis of not less than $3 a day.. [Ap- 
plause.] I do not think that is a living wage under present 
conditions. I think we ought to be fair, and I think it is not 
fair to put men receiving $1,000 and less em the same basis as 
a $2,000 a year man. They have got to pay the same prices in 
the District of Columbia and elsewhere that the $2,000 man has 
got to pay. It is not square; there is not an industrial institu- 


tion in this country or corporation or any business institution 
that could get away with that and have their help satisfied. I 
do not think you are going to benefit by it. It is not fair and 
square to those men getting $1,000 a year and less to say the 
cost of living has increased from 10 to 12 per cent since a year 
ago. If that is the way the Government of the United States is 
going to treat its employees you can not expect to have co- 
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operation, you can not expect to have a patriotic feeling among 
them, you ean not have them to respect their employer, and if 
you can not have respect from them what in God Almighty’s 
world can you expect to have from them? Gentlemen of the 
committee, you have not undertaken this problem right; you 
have held executive meetings when examining witnesses who 
favored the bill presented by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Keratino]. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NOLAN. Just one minute. 

5 “at STAFFORD. I yield the gentleman one minute addi- 
onal. 

Mr. NOLAN. You have not given the same sort of henrings 
before your Committee on Appropriations that every other 
committee of the House gives questions of this kind. You 
brought the employees and their representatives in and brought 
them in before your subcommittee one at a time. You did not 
have the hearings printed or did not have them ready for dis- 
tribution until last night—at least, some of us could not get 
them—and you did not bring up this proposition until Inte yes- 
terday afternoon, when the understanding was it was going 
through last night. Why, why did you do this? Why did not- 
you give this proposition, a proposition in reference to the pay- 
ment of salaries and wages for the employees—why did not 
you give them the same free and open opportunity for the 
presentation of their case which you give to everybody else? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman, if 
he will yield 

Mr. NOLAN. I yield. : 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say that we gave them all 
the time they wanted. We asked them if they wanted addi- 
tional time, and they said no: 

Mr. NOLAN. Did you not take them info the committee 
room one by one? And why was not this testimony published? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. We asked the heads of these dif- 
ferent federations if they wanted more time, and they said no, 
and they thanked us, 

Mr. NOLAN. You did not give the newspapers an oppor- 
tunity to find out what they said. You did not give these 
people the benefit of publie hearings, so that their case might 
be presented to the public. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think the newspapers published 
very full statements. 

Mr. NOLAN. I do not think so. And we were not able to 
get hold of this testimony until this morning. 

I hope the amendment that will be offered by the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. Keattne]}, raising the amount from $120 
per year to $180 per year, will prevail. [Applause.} I insert 
a little poem by a Government clerk that I think fairly expresses 
the feeling of the average low-salaried Government employee: 


THE GOVERNMENT CLERK. 


However rose-colored when 
The old stuffy office, the small crewded ice, 
The place where you bid your ambitions good-by. 


I long for the fields and the woods and the streamiets, 
And 8 heave a deep, cavernous 
e farmer boys counting their greenicts, 
lle I mournfully watch the promotions go by. 
I tong for the lawn with big trees growing om it, 
A garden with flowers and eatabies green: 
Instead I've a hole in the wall near the sidewalk, 
With a sad little yard that’s ashamed to be seen. 
The old gloomy office, the life-tenure office, 
It can not compare with a job back at home. 


Ob! these flat-chested houses, each fust like the other, 
All along the same street just as far as you see; 
You have to stay sober to find your own cover, 
And identify yours by the fit of the key. 
I joyfully welcome the coming of pay ay, 
hen the ghost walks around with the seads and the bones; 
But the butcher, the baker, the loan shark, and faker 
t the very last sou—uvot a cent is my own, 
old civil servive, the service, 
With pay roll secure, but so hopelessly 


I would like an auto, at least a tin flivver, 
To ride around town with companions se dear; 
But alas for the lot of the Government worker, 
Only those having pull can afford such things here. 
egy to = work ee such ce as is — me, 
hope t a better day —.— wn, 
When the long- promised on ro reall, gets working, 
And my name in big letters is written the iom, 
The old stuffy office, pri U ý 
And graveyard of hope for the Government clerk, 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. HELM}. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, there is another viewpoint to this 
proposition. The soldier in France is offering his life; he has 
subscribed for liberty bonds; he is buying war stamps. The 
little children on the streets and’ in the homes are buying and 
peddling war stamps, the passage of this amendment means that 
the proceeds of their efforts are to be devoted not to the prosecu- 
tion of the war but to the increase of salaries of these Govern- 
ment clerks around Washington, who are enjoying the best ad- 
vantages of any employees in the United States. [Applause.] 
They have the best of conveniences, the most sanitary and com- 
fortable offices to work in, with electric lights, hot and cold 
water, electric fans in the summer and well heated in the winter. 
I maintain that the civil employee of this Government should 
occupy the status of a volunteer, not to get the utmost dollar 
out of the Government, but to do his might for it while his Nation 
is in peril, and it ill becomes the Government clerks, whether in 
Washington or elsewhere, who work only seven hours a day for 
300 days of the year, and are receiving as much as $2,000 u year, 
to come in and ask that the proceeds of these little war-stamp 
sales and these liberty bonds be contributed to their further com- 
fort, pleasure, and pastime. 

I am against this wholesale lump-sum, indiscriminate increase 
in clerical salaries. Over yonder, over there, is the boy stand- 
ing on the firing line fighting for the very life of this. Republic, 
for home and fireside. You are proposing to send him back to 
raise the crops. You take from him a portion of his earnings 
to support a dependent mother; you take from him a portion 
of his salary to buy Liberty bonds; you send him back into the 
furrow to raise the crops to furnish the food for these employees 
who are now coming here and asking for $28,000,000 increase 
out of the war funds that ought to be sacred and dedicated to 
the prosecution of this war. [Applause.] 

This is but an entering wedge. It is to be followed by like 
bills increasing other employees’ salaries. In the name of God, 
will the American Congress always be cowards and not stand 
for the people who are paying these taxes? Think of them, 
There is an army of income-tax collectors going about over 
this country. The farmers and merchants are all denying 
themselves the necessities and comforts of life to prosecute this 
war, and here comes a raid on the Treasury to make money out 
of it to give to these people who ought to be willing to deny 
and stint themselves in order to aid in a more successful prose- 
cution of this war; and I say to you that it ill becomes the 
Congress of the United States, in the first place, to invite, pro- 
tect, and guarantee organized labor against punishment, as it 
did, by giving it the right to strike when the ships are moving 
with the boys on board, but requiring emergency repairs, and 
some set of men say, No; we will not drive a rivet,” and 
then have the Congress go ahead and say, We will protect and 
guarantee you against punishment.” Call back the boys from 
France. 

You are sending 1,500,000 boys over there. Stand here and 
protect them. ‘They are the ones to be protected and safe- 
guarded at all hazards. Speak it to the world and let it be 
known that the American Congress is looking solely and exclu- 
sively to the welfare and success of the boys on the firing line 
and not to the joy-riding comforts of these clerks, who ought to 
be contributing to instead of attempting to gouge the Govern- 
ment. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I favor 
some increases to the employees of the Government, and T think 
the recommendation of the committee of an increase of $120 a 
year to all those below $2,000 is little enough. I am surprised, 
however, at the recommendation of the committee in this re- 
spect, that the increase of $120 is to be applied to salaries as 
they were last year, before the percentage increases were made, 
by virtue of a resolution, I think, increasing salaries below 
$1,200 by 10 per cent and those below $1,800 by 5 per cent. If 
this amendment goes through as offered by the committee the 
addition of $120 will be made to the old salary and not to the 
salaries of clerks as they are now paid. 

And I wish to offer an amendment, Mr. Chairman, and have 
it pending, to be considered at the proper time, striking out the 
proviso beginning on line 15. If my amendment should be 
adopted it would provide for the addition of $120 to the salaries 
that the clerks are now receiving. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman wish to have tne 
amendment read in his time? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
yield. back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back one minute, 


Or at some future time. I 
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Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Then, if I may be permit- 
ted, I will have the amendment read now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McLavcuitn of Michigan: Page 1, line 
15, strike out the proviso begluning on line 15 and ending on line 19. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY]. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, it will be unnecessary for the 
Chairman to admonish the galleries not to applaud during my 
speech, 

The men who pay these taxes and who meet the burdens you 
propose to impose upon them are, none of them, in the gal- 
leries to-day. [Applause.] They are back on the farms, 6,500,000 
of them, working not 7 hours a day, but working 12 hours a 
day [applause], and working more than that. They were re- 
ceiving in 1909 an average compensation for themselves and 
their families of $600 per year. It is more than that now, buv 
not to exceed $700 per year. And you propose to increase the 
compensation of Government clerks, who work seven hours a 
day and who receive $2,000 compensation. Their average com- 
pensation is $1,200 per annum. Very few of these clerks re- 
ceive as little as the farmers of the country, assisted by their 
families, are able to earn. 

We are taking from the farms of this land and from the fac- 
tories of this land a million young men between the ages of 21 
and 30—the age when they ought to be earning most and laying 
it up for the evening of life. We are taking them away from 
employment that was paying them more than $30 a month; 
thousands of them from employment thut was paying them $100 
a month, and you are compelling them to work all day long 
and all night long in muddy trenches tn France for $30 a month, 
and to take all the risks incident to war. When they come back 
from France and commence to carry the burdens that.you have 
laid upon them in their absence you will begin to hear from 
some of them. [Applause.] 

There has been in France a readjustment of salaries paid to 
employees on the civil list, a recent readjustment, on account 
of the increase in the cost of living. Those civil-list employees 
in France who formerly received less than $694 a year are 
receiving $104 more. Those who were receiying less than $960 
a year are receiving in France $69 more. But none of them can 
receive more than $965 per year. Those who receive less than 
$965 and who have two children under 16 years of age dependent 
on them are allowed $19 a year in addition to that amount for 
each child, and for each additional child they are allowed $3S 
a month. It is a scientific revision of salaries to meet the in- 
crease in the cost of living in France. 

But our Government employees in this country to-day, with- 
out the increase proposed here, are receiving twice as much as 
they are receiving in France, and the cost of living ought to be 
as high in France as it is here, because we are supplying the 
people of France from our farms and our factories with the 
necessities of life. You propose to increase here the salaries of 
the highest-paid clerical employees in all the world. We are 
confronted with the certainty of a fixed annual budget after 
the war is over of $5,000,000,000. The pay roll of our Army and 
Navy is now $1,000,000,000 a year and is constantly increas- 
ing. The war is costing us in direct and indirect cost $40,000,000 
a day; more than it is costing any other nation. This proposed 
increase is as unscientific as it is unpatriotic. No other nation 
has done quite so bad as we propose now to do in the matter 
of increases in salaries, except Russia under bolsheviki rule. 
In insurance companies in this country they start stenographers 
at $50 a month, At the present time you are starting them off 
here in Washington at $100 a month, and the same is true with 
reference to clerical employees of other grades, and you pro- 
pose to increase their compensation still more. Under au- 
thority granted by Congress the President of the United States 
has just appointed a wage commission to examine into the 
question of wages paid by railroads. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman two more 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is recognized for two min- 
utes more, 

Mr. RAINEY. And they have made some computations to 
start with. They applied to the railroads to furnish figures as 
to the amounts paid to clerical employees in five railroad cen- 
ters. These employees perform about the same character of 
work as is performed by Government employees. The figures 
have been furnished for 1,042 employees, and a total of 915 out 
of that 1,042 receive less than $100 a month, and out of that 
number some 300 or 400 receive from $50 to $60 a month, 
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Only 4 employees of the entire 1,042 receive over $150 per month ; 
950 receive $100 and less per month—most of them werk seven 
days in the week. The eight-hour day applies to less than half 
of them. One hundred and forty-six of them work 12 hours a 
day, seven days in the week, and receive between $50 and $60 
per month. They are allowed no holidays. ‘Government clerks 
are allowed 30 days’ sick leave, 30 days’ vacation, every holiday 
off. none of them work on Sundays, they only work 73 hours 
a day; on Saturday they are allowed a half holiday and their 
pay goes on all the time whether they work or not. I submit 
that Government clerks are not badly treated. 

These figures are significant as to railroad employees, for the 
reason that they are now Government employees whose salaries 
you ean Increase. and they will be here demanding increased 
compensation in the future; and when you set the mark by in- 
creasin the compensation of Government employees, as you pro- 
pose to do, it will cost to bring the railroad employees of this 
country up to the standard of the wage set now for Government 
employees, according to these figures, $1.000,000,000 every year. 
You must treat all Government employees alike; this is the argu- 
ment these railroad employees will advance. How are you going 
to meet it? 

Now, where are you going to stop with this sort of proceeding? 
. I realize that a man who speaks against any proposition that 
takes money out of the Treasury of the United States and divides 
it among any cousiderahle number of people who vote is speak- 
ing against a proposition that is peculiarly popular here. Here- 
tofore the people of this country did not realize that they were 
paying the expenses of the Nutional Government. They did not 
think so, at least. until recently. There are direct taxes now 
and they will soon know what they pay. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. RAINEY. May I have two minutes more? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, I am sorry I have not got it. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I will yield to the gentleman one minute. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Give the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I give the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. RAINEY. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iilinois is recog- 
nized for two minutes more. 

Mr. RAINEY. Not long ago a fight was made on this floor 
by a Member of Congress representing a certain organization 
of Government employees. The movement on the Treasury led 
by him won, and 1 am calling attention to it to show how grate- 
ful these Government employees will be to you who vote for 
this proposition—they, and their uncles, and their fathers, and 
the rest of thein back in your district. When these taxes pile 
up mountain high others may begin to understand what you are 
doing. This Member of Congress went back to his district and 
the efforts of the Government employees he had aided at the 
expense of the taxpayers of this country were unavailing and 
did not reelect him. But they were grateful—these Govern- 
ment employees. They had a banquet over in New York, and 
they took up a collection all over the United States, and they 
brought it there on a silver platter, and tendered it to this 
ex-Member of Congress. In a spectacular way they piled upon 
this silver platter 35,000 silver dollars, and tendered him for his 
services in lending the movement against the Treasury the 
silver platter and the 35.000 silver dollars. In this way they 
demonstrated how they proposed to reward their friends. The 
newspapers reported that he declined to accept it. I do not 
know what became of the fund. Pknow it was not paid back 
to those people who contributed it. But this shows the feeling 
of gratitude these men have for the Members of this body who 
lead these raids on the Treasury. 

And this is not the only raid to be made during this session. 
This will involve an outlay on the part of the Government of 
828.000.000. It satisfies nobody; it is not enough, they say. 
They are all protesting against it to their Representatives. 
Government employees are now organizing in unions and are 
connecting up with the American Federation of Labor; they 
announce that they have back of them the American Federation 
of Labor, and together they march grandly on the Treasury of 
the United States, millions strong. 

Now, there is not any reason for Government employees to 
be federated in unions, except to raid the Treasury. I believe 
in collective bargaining, but not when it is directed against the 
Treasury of the United States. May I remind you, gentlemen, 
that this is not your money you are so generously giving away. 
The Government is collecting some of it in taxes; it is borrowing 
most of it. You are not following any scientific or patriotic 
plan. You are following the precedents set by the Bolsheviki 
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Treasury involves 828, 000.000. It is to be immediately followed 
by the Post Office reorganization bill, which means an addi- 
tional salary increase of $50,000,000 per year. And that is 
to be followed by the minimum-wage bill, which means a still 
further salary increase of 800, 000,000, and there will be other 
salary increases to come next year. We are sowing seed from 
which we may, as a Nation, reap a whirlwind of disaster, and 
the harvest may come in the not distant future. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr, Chairman, I ask leave to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks leave 
to extend his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELM. Mr, Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Drxr]. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, if this legislation affected any 
other people than those of the city of Washington, I doubt if 
there would be any criticism of so just and meritorious a 
proposition. We all know from experience in Washington the 
difficulty there is to support yourself and family upon $100 or 
$150 per month. Members of Congress know that themselves, 
Yet employees of the Government here in this great city, hun- 
dreds and thousands of them to be affected by this legislation, 
are drawing less than $100 a month, and we all know that it 
is impossible for them to live or exist decently upon that 
amount of money. So. Mr. Chairman, we ought to be willing 
to help and aid the right thing as recommended by this com- 
mittee. The Government employees in Washington are men 
and women who are working faithfully and assiduously for the 
interests of this Government. Those who are within the draft 
age are going to France when they are called, just the same as 
these from every other community. Those who remain here 
have the privilege, because of their age, to do so. Yet they 
are working for the Government, pouring over the figures con- 
cerning this war, working to bring supplies to the troops, and 
things that are necessary to make this war a success, and they 
are working long enough and faithfully enough ta receive cons 
sideration from the American Co Mr. Chairman, we 
ought to be able to do for them that which is a mere pittance 
of justice and right, and give to them this increase in their 
pay. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LUFKIN}. 

Mr. LUFKIN. Mr. Chairman, I shail vote for this amend- , 
ment beeause I believe that it is the best eompromise which 
we ean get at the present time. While $120 a year will not 
allow the Government clerks to buy many liberty bonds to help 
win the war, the amendment is at all events a step in the right 
direction, and I hope that eventually it may lead to a permanent 
reclassification of the present inadequate salaries of Govern- 
ment employees, not only here in Washington but throughout 
the country. 

I was hopeful that the committee might be able to bring in an 
amendment providing for more generous increases for the very 
lowest paid Government employees—the watchmen, janitors, and 
firemen in public buildings, for example—to say nothing of the 
lighthouse keepers and the employees of the Bureau of Fisheries 
located on stations in various parts of the country. How these 
men are able to live on their salaries, ranging from 8500 to 8720 
a year, and bring up families, with the present high prices, is 
a mystery. I am not so familiar with the men connected with 
the Government buildings, beyond knowing that thelr pay is 
very low, but I am familiar with the struggles of the lighthouse 
keepers and the employees of fish hatcheries, as some of those 
men live in my neighborhood. 

Take the latter case, for example: The laborers, firemen, and 
general helpers at these fish-hutehery stations receive the 
princely salary of $600 a year, or $50 a month. Think of it, 
gentlemen, $50 a month, with no allowances with which to pro- 
vide food and clothing and house rent for a wife and chiidren, 
to say nothing of the few luxuries which every family, no mat- 
ter how humble, must have under present-day conditions. It is 
true that at some of the stations sleeping quarters are provided 
for these men. But that isall. The stations are usually isolated 
and the men must pay for their mess while on duty as well as 
providing for their families back in town, and all on $50 a month. 

The fish culturist, who is in charge of the men, is more for- 
He must be more or less of a scientific man. He must 
start in at the $600 grade, learn the ins and outs of produeing 
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millions of lobsters and cod fish from the minute spawn, spend 
months or even years on the car service of the bureau, and in the 
meantime improve his leisure by learning the science of fish 
culture from dry, technical books. But at last. his goal is 
reached, If he successfully passes a rather dificult scientific 
examination he is rewarded by an appointment at some isolated 
station—at what salary, my friends? Does the Government pay 
this semiscientific man $2,000 a year, or $1,800, or even $1,500? 
Not much. After perhaps one or two or three years in the 
service he is appointed at the minimum as well as the maximum 
salary for this sort of work, which is $75 a month, or $900 a year, 
$200 less than the 17-year old girl just out of high school, who 
perhaps can not command more than $6 a week in an industrial 
institution at home, is offered to come to Washington and enter 
the departments. Is there any doubt of the injustice of that 
sort of thing, my friends, or is there any doubt that the ancient 
standard of salaries in our departments needs reclassification? 

Then take the case of the lighthouse keepers of this great 
country of ours, the men who are intrusted with the tremendous 
responsibility of sending out the beacon light to guide the 
mariner on his stormy way. The average pay of the lighthouse 
keepers In the United States to-day is exactly $555 per year. 
The maximum pay which he can receive under the law is $600, 
but Uncle Sam has been economizing a little on that. Yes; but 
I hear someone say that the Hghthouse keeper gets some allow- 
ances. Let us see what these amount to. In addition to his 
pay envelope of $1067 each Saturday night—shipbuilders and 
other mechanics are earning almost as mueh in one day—he has 
his house. He must have this, as in many cases he is practically 
on duty all of the 24 hours in the day. 

He has his house, it is true, and the land around it. Think 
of all the benefits and pleasure which the light keeper at the 
mouth of Boston Harbor must receive from gazing on his land, 
with his home pitched high in the air almost at the mouth of 
the Atlantic Ocean, its only support one slender spindle of steel 
coming up out of the ledges far below the surface of the water. 
Of course this is an extreme case, and many of the keepers have 
sufficient land to plant a garden, if they have enough left to 
buy seed from their weekly stipend of $10.67. Or perchance, 
in the olden days, they could keep a few hens, but not on $10.67 
a week with the present price of grain, soaring as it does from 
month to month. 

But that is not all. The Government gives these men a ration 
allowance, an allowance, my friends, of exactly 30 cents a day. 
Think of how that man’s family must revel on all that money. 
At present prices that allowance will buy the family two loaves 
of bread perhaps, but not a dish of strawberries at the restaurant 
downstairs. 

To sum it all up, then, these lighthouse keepers, with all the 
responsibility their position entails, are receiving for their 12 
months of hard and nerve-racking labor $555 in salary, $109.50 
for food, a house of some kind, and perhaps enough land to at- 
tempt a little farming on a small seale. Do you wonder that 
these men have worried? Do you wonder that they have waited 
expectantly for this amendment? Do you wonder that one of 
them has compared his position to that of an aged clergyman 
in a poor and struggling parish in my district, who was asked 
what his compensation was for administering the gospel to his 
people. “Oh, I am very well taken care of,“ he replied, “I re- 
ceive $3 a Sunday for my sermons, and then I am given the 
free rent of the parsonage and half of the blueberries which I 
pick in the summer.” 

In striking contrast is the pay of the members of the Coast 
Guard, in many instances adjoining neighbors to the lighthouse 
keepers and doing similar work. As against $555 for the keeper, 
the captain of a coast-guard station receives $1,000 a year, the 
No. 1 surfman $840, and an ordinary surfman just entering the 
service $780. In addition, with the eoast-guard men, there is a 
provision for longevity pay sometimes amounting to as much 
as 40 per cent. Take the case of allowances again: The coast- 
guard man is given 40 cents a day for rations, as against 30 
eents for his less fortunate neighbor, and a clothing allowance 
of $50 the first year and $20 each succeeding year, as against 
nothing for the lighthouse man. And to cap the climax, gen- 
tlemen, when the coast-guard man becomes too old for further 
service the Government generously retires him on a pension, 
while there is no avenue left for the aged lighthouse keeper 
except the public almshouse. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no criticism to make of the Coast Guard. 
There is no more courageous class in the country, no body of 
men doing a more noble work, and I glory in the fact that Con- 
gress a few years ago realized this and placed them on a foot- 
ing where they belonged. But I want to see this justice ex- 
tended. I want to see the lighthouse keepers put on the same 


footing. I want to sce them paid a living wage during their 
activity, and I want to see provision made for their retirement 
to some other life than that of a public charge when they become 
too old to longer serve their country. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. HAMLIN]. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I shall vote for 
the proposition brought in by the committee, but I should like 
to see it amended in some particulars in order to improve it. 
I am somewhat surprised that my good friend from Minois, 
Mr. Raney, and also my friend from Kentucky, Mr. Hers, 
should seek to prejudice the minds of this House against this 
proposition by trying to compare the salaries received by the 
civil employees of the Government with the sacrifices being 
made by our brave and gallant boys at the front. That is im- 
possible. We can not compare any position in civil life with 
that of the boys who are offering to make the supreme sacrifice 
for the flag and freedom of their country. [Applause.] 

So the only purpose these gentlemen could have had in re 
ferring to that matter, and seeking to make that comparison, 
was to prejudice the minds of this committee against the prop- 
osition now before us. Let me remind these two gentlemen 
that I have a recollection, and I do not have to go back but a 
very few days, when we were considering a provision in this 
bill which sought to increase by $500 the salary of a man now 
receiving $4,000 a year, and of two more who are receiving 
$4,000 a year each, increasing their salaries $1,000 a year, 
neither the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rarney] nor the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Herat] were here to raise their 
voices against that increase. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAINEY. Will the gentleman advise me when that was? 

Mr. HAMLIN. It was only three or four days ago. 

Mr. RAINEY. I will say that raids on the Treasury are so 
numerous that 2 man can not leave the Hall without missing one. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The gentleman seeking to pose as the watch- 
dog of the Treasury ought to stay here, and not be absent 
when the big increases are proposed, and only show up when 
there is a proposition being considered to give a small pittance 
to some clerk in a department who is not receiving enough to 
keep soul and body together. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAINEY again rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I can not yield further. I have only five 
minutes. I should like to yield if I could. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHER- 
LEY] laid down this proposition, to which I heartily subseribe, 
that the basic reason for this increase is the fact that there is 
a stated expense incumbent upon everybody, regardless of his 
situation in life, regardless of the compensation received by 
him, that must be met by everyone alike. That is exactly the 
position I took the other day. It is the position I take now, 
and I will say that a clerk receiving $480, or $600, or $720, or 
$840 a year does not receive enough to meet these stated vital 
living expenses in these abnormal times, 

My criticism of this amendment is the fact that I do not be- 
lieve in these war times, when the resources of the Government 
are being strained to the very limit, we ought to increase the 
salaries of men receiving $2,000 or more a year one single 
penny. Perhaps a man receiving $2,000 a year earns more 
than that, but he is receiving enough money to meet the vital 
necessities of life, and we do not need to increase his salary at 
this time. But I do say that a $120 flat increase to a man 
receiving only $480 is not enough. An increase of $120 to the 
$720 clerk is not enough. An increase of $120 to the $840 clerk 
is not enough. If nobody else does, I shall offer an amend- 
ment increasing the salary of all clerks now receiving $1,000 
and less $200 a year, instead of $120, and those receiving from 
$1,000 to $1,500 $150 a year, and those receiving over $1,500 
and not more than $1,800 a year $75, but I would not go above 
the $1,800 limit. I believe that ought to be done, because 
there are two things that this Government can not afford to do 
at this time. The Government can not afford to ask anybody 
to work for it for a wage less than will enable him to meet 
the actual stated vital expenses of living.” And then we ought 
not now to increase the salaries of those who are receiving 
enough to meet their expenses and enjoy the comforts of life. 

That my position on this question may not be misunderstood 
I will say that under existing conditions I would not favor 
inereasing any salary except those which are so low that it will 
not enable the recipient to meet reasonable living expenses. 
When I say reasonable, of course I mean a comfortable living. 
On the other hand, I think this is not the time to increase sala- 
ries simply because we feel that the present salary is not com- 
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mensurate with the qualifications of the person performing the 
service or not in keeping with the dignity of the position held. 

The only criticism of this bill in regard to salaries that I 
have had is that the committee recommended large increases to 
certain individuals now drawing $4,000 and $4,500 a year, re- 
spectively. To my mind that proposition in these times of 
stress is not justified, and the most remarkable thing about it 
all is that of all the gentlemen who are protesting so vigorously 
ngainst the comparatively insignificant increase of $120 a year 
to clerks drawing $2,000 a year and less, not one of them raised 
his voice to oppose a proposition to increase the salary of the 
Chief of the Efficiency Bureau from $4,500 to $5,000 per annum 
and the salary of the President of the Civil Service Commission 
from $4,500 to $5,000, and the other two Civil Service Commis- 
sioners from $4,000 to $5,000 each per annum. Here was a 
proposition where the increase for one employee proposed in the 
bill was as much as the entire salary now received by each of 
over 100,000 clerks working for the Government. I felt that 
that was not fair, nnd that is why I opposed those proposed 
increases. 

My position not only on the question of salaries, but in every 
other line of activity during this war, is that great sacrifices 
must be made, but that things should be adjusted in such a 
way that these sacrifices will be distributed as equally as may 
be among all people and classes. No favoritism should be 
shown. 

While I am going to vote for this amendment as reported by 
the committee, in case it can not be amended, yet I feel that the 
clerk receiving $2,000 a year does not need the increase as badly 
as the one receiving $720 or $840, or, in fact, any of these low 
salaries. For that reason I hope to see the bill amended so as 
to give the principal increase to those who need it most. 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield three min- 
utes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton]. = 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, in order to show the spirit, 
temper, and teeth of the organizations who are demanding this 
increase I want to read to you colleagues two excerpts from a 
petition which has been sent from one city in my district: 

* s . o e s * 


Whereas a member of the Cabinet of the President of these United States 
has stated in his annual report that the organization of employees in 
his 1 branch of the Federal Government is a menace to the 
public service ; that such — a hey though justly compensated (as he 
claims), are making many selfish demands, are endeavoring to un- 
justly influence Congress, and will inevitably go out on a strike, and 
that they will make impossible a provision for the economic conduct 
of the service 


And so forth— 


Therefore be it 

Resolved by the El Paso Central Labor Union of El Paso, Tes., and 
vicinity, That we, the representatives of over 3,000 workingmen of El 
Paso and vicinity, denounce and brand the statements of the said mem- 
ber of the Cabinet of our President as untrue, misleading, and far- 
fetched in the main, and that we sincerely regret that he * a citizen 
ef these United States and of the fair State of Texas and is a member 
of the Cabinet of the President of these United States, and do hope and 
trust that his resignation will be requested, if he shall not have the 
honor and manhood to present the same, 

* * . » * s . 

Simply because the able Postmaster General of the United 
States, Hon. Albert S. Burleson, under a sense of duty felt com- 
pelled to make certain recommendations to insure the best and 
most efficient service to the Government, organized labor is 
trying to cudgel him out of office. I was reared to young man- 
hood on a farm and worked my own way through the university 
of my native State, and knowing by actual experience the many 
hardships which beset the man who toils for his daily bread, 
my heart has always beat in close sympathy with the labor 
problems of the land; but when organized labor becomes bigger 
than the Government and in a war crisis is selfishly making 
demand after demand at the expense of millions and millions 
of the unorganized toilers of our country, I must raise my 
voice against it, even though it may cause strong political 
antagonism against me in the future. 

This is the spirit and temper of the organizations that are 
demanding this increase at this time. That is why, for one 
good reason, I am going to vote against this amendment. I 
want to say to my colleagues that I do not believe that there 
is a class of workmen anywhere in existence who are better 
eared for than the clerks in the employ of the United States 
Government, save and except postal employees and certain post- 
masters. Why, they get 30 days’ vacation in summer on full 
pay; they get every single holiday that is enjoyed by the banks 
or individuals; they get each and every one of the 52 Sundays— 
something that the Members of Congress do not get. [Laugh- 
ter.] They are entitled to as many as 30 days’ sick leave on 
doctor’s certificate on full pay. They enjoy the privilege of 12 
half holidays in the summer and others on all special occasions 
in Washington. 


The CHAIRMAN, -The time of the 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for two minutes more. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman. How much time have I left, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has five minutes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas, 

Mr. BLANTON. I will state to you gentlemen that these 
clerks are housed in the most comfortable quarters imaginable; 
they are surrounded by every kind of luxury found in depart- 
ment buildings; you will find many of them wearing the best 
tailor-made clothes in Washington, and many of them drive 
their own automobiles every day on the streets of this city. 
[Laughter.] You will find many of them in the most popular 
theaters in the city. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 


gentleman from Texas 


And they do all this on $480 


a year? 

Mr. BLANTON, That $480 a year is a myth. The new en- 
ployees that have been coming here day after day from my dis- 
trict have been entered on the department pay roll at $75 a 
month, with increases, when some of them do not know how 
to run a typewriter and are absolutely inexperienced, and could 
not draw $40 a month in their home towns. [Applause.] 

I know of assistant bank cashiers in my district, filling im- 
portant and honorable positions of trust in national banks re- 
quiring high business qualifications, who do not now get over 
$100 per month. I know of a young lady who was drawing a 
salary of $60 in a bank in New Orleans, who accepted a position 
as interpreter of French in the Ordnance Department, beginning 
at a salary of $1,100, and one day this week she remarked to a 
friend that all she did that day was to translate three short 
letters, and that often she had nothing to do at all. I was told 
by the principal of Wood’s Commercial College that girls are 
constantly being taken out of his school who hardly know the 
keyboard of a typewriter and started in at $1,000 and $1,100 
salaries by the Government. I know of an employee in The 
Adjutant General’s Office drawing $1,400 a year who is the 
secretary of a labor organization, and who spends part of his 
time during office hours in soliciting clerks to join the union, 
arguing to them convincingly how much influence over Congress 
such unions can exert in their behalf. 

There is hardly a department in Washington where if the 
employees all worked faithfully and diligently eight hours a 
day it would not be possible to dispense with at least one-third 
of the employees. I have been told by conscientious clerks from 
my district working here that if Members of Congress could only 
see how much time is wasted each day, how much time is used 
by cigarette smokers in rolling, lighting, and smoking from 10 
to 20 cigarettes each day, how much time is wasted by social 
conversations each day between many young men and young 
women, see just exactly how many soldiering, time-wasting, 
clock watchers there are in the various departments of Gov- 
ernment service in Washington among the 240,000 employees 
whose salaries this amendment seeks to raise, and which $28,- 
000,000 increase the now already overburdened taxpayers will 
have to pay, that instead of granting this increase to each and 
every one of them alike, we would take steps to weed out these 
incompetents, decrease the salaries of the slackers, and raise 
the salaries only of the diligent employees who are giving good 
service and deserve it. 

I have a 15-year-old son who is an employee of this House, 
receiving $2.50 per day, and no man in Washington better earns 
his pay, for from the day this session met in December he has 
not missed an hour, but sits at that desk there from the time 
Congress meets every day until it adjourns, including the Sun- 
day sessions we have had, yet I do not think that he is entitled 
to the increase which this amendment would give him, and I 
am going to vote against it. 

I am in favor of granting a substantial increase in salary to 
certain second, third, and fourth class postmasters, post-office 
clerks, railway mail clerks, and rural carriers, who are now 
making less than any family can live upon, and * think that 
we should not further delay the passage of the bill providing 
for their relief, but this amendment offers them no relief what- 
ever. 

But during this war crisis, when we are taking young men 
between the ages of 21 and at from their families, their wives 
and children, and their private businesses, and forcing them 
to fight in the trenches, knee-deep in mud, for $30 per month, 
it does occur to me that these 240,000 employees we let stay 
safely at home, who are to be henefited by this bill, and most 
of whom get salaries ranging from $1,100 to $2,000, ought to be 
willing to make some sacrifice, dispense with some of their ac- 
customed luxuries and extravagances, and neither demand these 
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increases nor protest against working eight hours a day, espe- 
cially while safely living in the Capital, and many filling posi- 
tions vacated by soldier boys now in the trenches of France. 
[Applause, ] s 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance 
of my time to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee has ex- 
hausted his time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. Was 
this a trick purposely played on me by the gentleman from 
Tennessee? [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time is kept by the timekeeper at the 
desk. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin has 17 
minutes, ; 

Mr, STAFFORD. I yield seven minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, we 
are passing through abnormal times. We must make unusual 
provision for the support of Government employees. Any gen- 
tleman who closes his eyes to the fact that all commodities of 
life have risen and who tries to solve this question without 
the increased cost of living will fail to find a correct solution. 
We must in some way do what the industrial, commercial, and 
financial interests of the country have done in the way of in- 
creasing the pay of Federal employees. We ought to do it ina 
large way and with fine spirit. All admit that the Government 
should be a model employer. On the other hand, the person 
who would set no limit to the increase he would grant to the 
Federal .employees would do a great injustice to the Treasury 
of the United States. He would do a great injustice to the 
millions of patriotic men and women who are called upon to 
buy liberty bonds in order to place money in the Treasury with 
which to pay this increased compensation. : 

Tt has been said on the one hand that we have gone too far, 
and on the other hand that we have not gone far enough. 
Some would grant no increase in pay of Federal clerks, while 
others would make the sky the limit. These positions were 
presented to the subcommittee. We conducted the hearings and 
the committee tried to strike a golden mean somewhere between 
the two extremes. I believe if you will read the hearings con- 
ducted by the subcommittee you will find that we have, on the 
whole, dealt very liberally with the Federal employees. There 
are inequities in the provision. Some will get too much and 
some too little under its provisions. The Federal employees 
have, I think, labored under some misapprehension of the 
facts due to the statements made by a part of the Wash- 
ington press. I do not see how some of the publishers of the 
Washington newspapers, who pay practically the lowest wages 
in Washington, much less than the Government pays for simi- 
lar work, can look the reporter in the face when they hand 
him his little stipend of about $25 a week for doing high-class 
newspaper service. [Applause.] Let the newspaper publisher 
read the hearings and increase the pay of his stenographers, re- 
porters, and bookkeepers somewhere near the standard price of 
the Government, and then they will have a right to criticize 
Congress for not appropriating more money for Government 
clerks, [Applause.] 

The committee made some real investigation of this subject. 
This amendment is offered only after full study and investiga- 
tion. We caused to be sent to 132 cities in the United States 
inquiries requesting data from manufacturers and employers 
of labor, and I have here a graphic showing the result of that 
investigation. Manufacturers and employers of labor all over 
the country were asked what wage they paid for a certain 
class of work. Take the first class, female bookkeepers, No. 
1, preparing schedules, and so forth. We found that the 
wage scale of the private employer has gone up in that class 
from $460 in 1914 to $660 in 1918. The pay of the Federal 
Government for the same class of work in 1914 was $1,020 as 
compared with $460 in private employment, and that Federal 
wage has increased from $1,020 in 1914 to $1,170 in 1918, and 
so on all the way through. On the whole, for clerical work 
the investigation shows that the Government pays a wage from 
$200 to $300 a year more than is paid by the private employer 
for the same grade of work. Take promotions. Last year 
there was one department of the Government that promoted 
130 per cent of its employees, and these promotions averaged 
$200 each. 

Mr. RUCKER. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GOOD. No. 
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Mr. RUCKER. I just wanted to find out if that was in the 
Pension Office. ; 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman has his per cent 
wrong, has he not? 

Mr. GOOD. No; that is correct. That is to say, every em- 
ployee in that department was promoted once, and 30 per cent 
were promoted twice. Take the War Department, for instance. 
Over 90 per cent of the employees in the War Department last 
year were promoted and most of these promotions amounted to 
$200 and some of them amounted to $600. One gentleman, a 
private employer, came here, brought by the organization fur- 
thering the Keating bill, and spoke of the magnanimous treat- 
ment his concern was affording its employees. He had insti- 
tuted a very humane plan to increase the pay of his employees. 
His plan was commendable. Yet he admitted that stenogra- 
phers coming into his employment who had two years experience 
were taken in at from $8 to $10 a week, and that his own 
private secretary, who was a relative and who had been in the 
employ for 10 years—and there was none better, that she 
could conduct the business—received, before he instituted this 
new and humane plan, $20 a week. and after the increase she 
got only $105 a month, Yet I undertake to say for that class 
of employment the Government of the United States is paying 
from $1,600 to $1,800 a year, and in many cases more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. 

Mr. GOOD, I will ask the gentleman to yield me two minutes 


more. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 
minutes more. 

Mr. GOOD. It seems to me that we ought to be fair to the 
employees, but at the same time we must be just to the hundred 
million people who are called upon to buy liberty bonds, to 
pay the salaries that you are voting to-day. I do not subscribe 
to the statement that we must increase the wages correspond- 
ingly to the increase in the cost of living. There is not a person 
in all this land who should be permitted to escape from the 
sacrifice to maintain the flag of the United States in our pres- 
ent war [applause], and I would not write into the statutes of 
my country a provision that all of the hundred millions of peo- 
ple should make the sacrifice in this regard except the clerk 
who is working for the Government of the United States, and 
I do not believe a single clerk is asking that. All of us are 
compelled to retrench because of the high cost of living. The 
Government clerk must make some sacrifice also. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, in the two minutes 
allotted me I desire to call the attention of the House to the 
inconsistency of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton], who 
is decrying the very small raise provided by this amendment 
to the employees of this Government. Mr. BLANTON is being 
fairly well paid for his services at $7,500 a year. In addition 
to that he is receiving, as I am informed, more than $700 
mileage per session; also $2,000 a year for a son, who is a clerk 
in his office. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I can not yield now. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman would not want to make a 
misstatement. 5 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. What is your clerk’s name? 

Mr. BLANTON, My son is a clerk, but my. son gets very 
little of that money. Mrs. R. L. Arceneaux is one of my clerks 
in my office at $1,200 a year, and from time to time I have had 
various other employees. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. He also has a son on the page's 
bench at $83 a month—nearly the sum that he says the cashiers 
of the banks receive down in his State. So I think the gentle- 
men who live in glass houses should not throw stones. The 
amount that is provided for by this amendment as an increase 
helps some. It does not help as much as the committee would 
desire to have it, but in these times when sacrifices are being 
made by all, the clerks are willing to make some sacrifice them- 
Selves, but we must be just to these people who are quite as 
necessary here doing their bit in these offices as those on the 
firing line—and I am not here to detract one iota of honor from 
the great duty they are performing; but without the help of 
these clerks, without the help of these servants of the Nation, 
our men in arms could not go very far nor last very long. This 
$120 will not be a great amount for any person under present 
prices, but it will help some in enabling them to live in accord 
with the American standard of living, and not in accord with 
the debased standard of Europe. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, last year in the legislative 
bill we provided an increase of 10 per cent for all appropriated 
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for by the bill and who entered the service before June 30, 1917, 
who received less than $1.200 and 5 per cent for those who re- 
ceived $1,200 up to $1,800, For two months and more, while 
the subcommittee has been considering the legislative appro- 
priation bill, we have had before us continuously the question of 
what plan the committee should follow in recommending in- 
ereases to the Government clerks during the next fiscal year. 
After long deliberation we found that the percentage plan was 
inequitable in its operation, and so the committee decided on a 
level amount to be paid to all Government employees receiving 
salaries of $2,000 and under. That is not equitable to some, I 
am sure, and if we could have apportioned it so as to provide a 
larger amount for some—for instance, those having families 
dependent upon them, or dependents—we might have done so, 
- but we found that was not workable. 

Then some of the committee believe those who were appointed 

from lump-sum appropriations and who have been recently 
brought into the Government service, and there are thousands 
of those, whose salaries are based upon existing pay in com- 
mercial employment, that they should be excluded; but 
after deliberation, we decided that they also should be in- 
cluded. 
Much emphasis on the part of those who would increase this 
amount has been laid as to those who receive $480 and $500 or 
$600. I want to say to the members of this committee that if 
you study this bill you will find that those who recgive $480, $500, 
or under $600 are mostly boys who perform the work of mes- 
sengers, and that the lowest paid salary of men employed in 
the departments, unskilled-labor positions, is $660. Your sub- 
committee, in framing the bill, in every instance raised the 
salary of unskilled laborers where it was shown they were 
receiving to $660, the statutory rate. Watehmen receive $720, 
messengers, $840, and artisans with higher pay. I have in my 
hand a schedule showing that in industrial and commercial 
employment the salary of watchmen is $200 less than what we 
are paying in the Government service. And mark you, my 
fellow Members, that while it is easy to get up here on the 
floor and declaim in favor of these low-salaried people in the 
Government employ, we all know that somehow or other we 
live on different scales; and while we do wish to do equity 
to all, nevertheless this is not the place to rearrange the sal- 
aries of Government employees or to equalize any existing dis- 
parities, 

The one question before the committee is whether we slould 
adopt a level increase to apply to all classes up to a certain 
amount that will do equity in a large way. There are many-- 
in my opinion the vast majority—employed in stenographie posi- 
tions, who are being paid from $900 to $1,200, who have no 
one dependent upon them, aggregating 15,000, who have come 
here from all over the country, in some instances receiving 
threefold what they were receiving in private employment at 
home, and in many instances twofold, and in all instances 25 
per cent more than what they were receiving at home. Study 
this schedule further and you will find almost without exceptioa 
that the Government is paying more for similar services than 
private employers are paying, paying more with less hours of 
employment, not only less hours of employment but with less 
work performed, for we all know that in Government employ- 
ment, like under Government operation of anything, the Gov- 
ernment does not get as large a return out of the employment as 
would a private employer. This committee does not wish to 
do aught that is wrong to this great army of employees. We 
have in presenting this resolution to you, speaking in a large 
way, doubled the allowance that was voted last year. Surely 
no one will contend that the cost of living in the next fiscal year, 
to which this applies, will be 100 per cent more than the cost of 
living during the present fiscal year. Thirteen million dollars 
is the amount that has been estimated as being paid in increased 
allowances under the existing system. It is estimated that 
under this proposal it will be from $25,000,000 to $28,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment to perfect the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. There will have to be a paragraph read. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I beg the Chair’s pardon. I 
thought a paragraph had been read, I offered an amendment, 
which was adopted, to the first paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair finds that yesterday the first 
paragraph was read and then agreement was made as to gen- 
eral debate, The Clerk will report the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Tennessee, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 7, after the words “ certification of,” insert the words 
the person in the legislative branch or.” 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
is simply offered to perfect the paragraph. Under this para- 
graph those who came into the service after June 30, 1917, and 
those who were in the service prior to that time and who, 
either during the fiscal year of 1918 or 1919 have received 
promotion in excess. of $200 are not entitled to this sum of $120, 
unless certified by the head of the department or establishment 
in which they are serving. Now, this paragraph also applies 
to the legislative branch, the Congressional Library, the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, which is a part of the legislative 
branch, and this is simply to perfect it so as to make provi- 
sion for a proper certifying head in this branch of Government 
service. , 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yicld to 
answer a question? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do, 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman has just spoken 
of some Government employees having received recently an in- 
crease in wages or salary of $200 a year. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I did not make that statement, 
but there are quite a number of employees, a great many of 
them, as pointed out by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I understand the proposition 
of the gentleman from Tennessee is that none of those who 
have received that $200 of increase shall receive the incrense 
contemplated in the pending amendment without a certifica- 
tion from their superior officer. Is that it? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is the language of the 
paragraph. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
tion——— 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will yield in that par- 
ticular for one minute, if the gentleman will permit, the gen- 
tleman’s inquiry is whether those who have received a promo- 
tion of $200 would not be excluded by reason of this provision. 
We purposely in the committee provided that they should have 
received more than $200 in order to exclude them so that those 
receiving $200 will still be the recipients of the $120 without 
certification. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Oh, yes. According to the plain 
wording of the paragraph it is only those who receive in excess 
of $200 by way of promotion for whom certification is required. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If that is true, will the gentle- 
man from Tennessee please tell who of the employees it is that 
will require certification? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There are two classes. In the 
first place, those employees of the Government who were in the 
service prior to June 30, 1917, and who have, either during the 
fiscal year 1918 or the fiscal year 1919, received an increase in 
salary in excess of $200. Now, that is one class. The other 
class is the employee who has come into the service since June 
30, 1917. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Now, I wish to ask this question: 
Does the gentleman from Tennessee know, of those employees 
who receive an increase of $200, what their respective salaries 
amount to, including that increase of $200—the lowest pay? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The total amount is a matter 
purely of calculation. 
cal grades. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But that is very important in- 
deed if we are going to the justness of this amendment. A man 
might be getting $200 increase on a $480 salary, and in these 
times, with the high cost of living, he would only receive $680, 
not a living wage in the city of Washington. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. But the gentleman will notice in 
such case the question of whether he participates in this fund 
is left entirely with the administrative head of the department. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It ought not to be. A man who 
receives no more than $680 in the city of Washington ought to 
receive the increase of $120 above that $680, including a prior 
increase of $200. So it is exceedingly important before that 
amendment is passed that we should know what the wages 
are of those people who did receive the increase of $200. With 
the $200 increase they might not then be receiving a living 
wage. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to say in reply to the query of my 
colleague that the purpose of the certification is not to extend 
to the lower-priced employees of the Government. In rare in- 
stances would they have received the $200 increase or more. 
But it is to apply to that large army of clerks who are being 
paid out of lump-sum appropriations, who have been brought 
into the service only recently, where the department heads have 
been privileged to pay them any salary whatever. 


Now, I want to ask a ques- 


Such increases apply largely to the cleri- 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Byrns] has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of: Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I understand, Mr. Chairman, that 
according to the agreement the debate was to be confined to 
germane and material amendments. The gentleman can speak 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. I rise in opposition to—whatever 
it is. [Laughter.] 

I want to say in reply to my colleague from Wisconsin IMr. 
Srarrorp] that in voting for or against this amendment it is 
not a question of what was intended by the amendment, but of 
what the amendment will permit; what it authorizes to be done. 
If there is a good, kind man at the head of a bureau, he will 
not fail to do justice, at least to the best of his ability, to those 
who are under his charge, but if there be a man—and there 
are some of them—who is not kind, and is in charge of 
a bureau, those under him are at his mercy. He will play favor- 
ites every time. [Applause.] I absolutely know that to be 
true in the administration of some of the bureaus right in this 
city, and so does every other Member of the House who has 
had much experience in those departments. So that the law 
which we enact ought by its terms to provide explicitly and 
with justice what salaries shall be paid to the employees of this 
Government; and it ought not to be left to the discretion of a 
bureau chief to say whether he will or will not certify to 
A, who ought to get the additional $120, and deny it to B, 
when B may be the better, more efficient clerk. 

Mr. GOOD, The gentleman asked for information, and I 
think I can give it to him from this statement: 

The law fixes the salaries of the charwomen at $240 a year; 
of laborers at $660 a year; assistant telephone switchboard 
operators, $600; telephone switchboard operators, $720; fire- 
men, $720; watchmen, $720; assistant messengers, $720; mes- 
sengers, $840; copyists, $900; clerks of class 1, $1,200; class 2, 
$1,400; clerks of class 3, $1,600; and clerks of class 4, $1,800. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What the gentleman has just 
read is very interesting and highly instructive, but that is not 
germane to the question raised now here before the committee. 
There is in this amendment a provision that bureau chiefs or 
somebody else in authority in these departments shall have the 
discretion arbitrarily to certify that, in his judgment, certain 
employees are entitled to receive $120, and that certain other 
employees are not. We ought to fix the terms under which 
these increases are to be paid, and not leave it to the discretion 
of bureau chiefs, who sometimes are very far from being fair. 
Many of these chiefs are excellent men and do justice to those 
under them, but I say what is a fact, as every gentleman on the 
floor knows, that there have been bureau chiefs who deliberately 
outraged the rights of their subordinates. We should in the 
law itself say who shall receive these certificates, if certificates 
are to be required, and under what terms they are to be issued. 
I am in favor of fixing absolutely by law what employees 
shall receive increases in. salary from the United States Treas- 
ury and what the increases shall be. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman explain how he is going to 
do that when we have appropriated already $10,000,000 to one 
bureau to spend in a lump sum in its discretion ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. COX, I ask unanimous consent, first, Mr. Chairman, to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there objec- 
tion? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
menary inquiry. 2 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I sent an amendment to 
the desk—an amendment to the first section. Has not my 
amendment priority? 

The CHAIRMAN. An amendment has to be offered and read 
from the desk. The gentleman stated when he submitted his 
amendment that it was read for the purpose of information. 
The gentleman will have to get recognition to offer his umend- 
ment. 

LVI——223 


—— 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That is what I understood 
I had done. I will ask for recognition after the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will get recognition, but 
ie Chair will not promise him recognition at any particular 

me. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I ask that my amendment be re- 
ported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cox: Amend by inserting the following 
after the word “ Columbia,” in line 2, page 1: “who are married, hav- 
ing familles dependent upon them for support or unmarried employees 
having a dependent parent, or parents, or dependent brothers and sis- 
ters to support,” and insert the Zooming after the words “per an- 
num,” in line 7, page 1: “All other employees shall receive an addi- 
tional compensation of $5 per month.” 

Mr. COX. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the plain purport of my amendment is simply this: It allows the 
$10 per month to every man who is married or the head of a 
family, or every clerk or employee of the Government who has 
a dependent father, or mother, or brother, or sister dependent 
upon him for support. My amendment grants him $10 per 
month. To the single employee it allows only $5 per month. 

I have not had time to read all the hearings of all the clerks 
who appeared before our committee, but the vast majority of 
them I heard myself. I do not recall a single employee before 
our committee that ever, said that he was underpaid for the 
work he was doing. Every one of them laid claim to an increased 
salary because of the increased cost of living. If anybody is 
entitled to an increase of compensation, it certainly is the man 
at the head of a family or the woman, perchance, it may be, at 
the head of a family, or the man who has an old, decrepit father 
or mother or sister depending upon him or her for support. 

This amendment, Mr. Chairman, will take care of the down- 
right needy cases in the Government. There is no question 
about that. It will save millions of dollars to the Government. 
I know that men will rise here and argue that this is socialism. 
This is the French system exactly. We are operating on that 
same system in our income tax. A married man is entitled to 
an exemption of $2,000 on his income and $200 for each child. 
A single person is entitled to an exemption of $1,000, so that the 
principle has been well established in this country. 

Now, it has been said here time and time again that the Gov- 
ernment ought to be a model employer. I do not know just 
what the advocates of that academic phrase mean when they 
use it. If they mean that the Government ought to pay as high 
a wage as private employers pay I want to call attention to 
some very significant figures, and I ask at this point to insert 
them in my remarks. I hold in my hand a true copy of a sworn 
report of a trunk-line railroad entering the city of Washington, 
prepared for the use of the wage board of the Interstate Com- 
meree Commission, in which they asked for five typical cases 
of all the trunk-line railroads that enter the District of Columbia. 

Out of 387 clerks, gentleman, 106 of them receive salaries of 
from $75 to $80 per month; 112 receive salaries of from $80 to 
$90; 71 receive salaries of from $90 to $100; 37 receive salaries 
of from $100 to $110; 29 receive salaries of from $110 to $120; 
10 receive salaries of from $120 to $130; 8 receive salaries of 
from $130 to $140; 2 receive salaries of from $140 to $150; 1 
receives a salary from $160 to $170; and 1 from $170 to $180. 

Of those who receive a salary below $900 per annum, out of a 
total 616 clerks, 3 receive a salary of less than $30 a month, 
9 receive a salary of from $30 to $40 a month, 46 receive a salary 
of from $40 to $50 a month, 137 receive a salary of 850 to $60 
per month, 318 receive a salary of from $60 to $70 per month, 
and 103 receive a salary of from $70 to $75 per month. 

Of those who receive a salary of less than $720 a year, 9 re- 
ceive a monthly salary of less than $30, 7 receive a salary of 
from $30 to $40, 8 a salary of from $40 to $50, and 5 receive a 
salary of from $50 to $60 per month. 

This whole proposition is summarized in this little paragraph 
in this same statement of the railroads: 

Two hundred and ninety-nine clerks receive $75 to $100 per month. 

Six hundred and sixteen clerks receive $30 to $75 per month. 

A total of 915 clerks received $100 and less per month out of a grand 
total of 1,042 employees covered by the report. 

I have written to some of the leading insurance companies in 
the United States. I am not prepared to put their letters in 
the Recorp, because, although they have given me the informa- 
tion frankly, they have asked me not to make their letters 
public. These companies start their employees at an average 
of $40 a month, and it takes them from 7 to 10 years before they 
reach $75 a month. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. COX. I append to my remarks the following statistical 
table und memorandum : 
Pay of railway employees, 
CLERS . n AND UP WALD "EXCLUDING TELEGRAPHER CLERKS). 


Elght-hour day. Nine to twelve hour day. 


$120 to 810. 
$130 to 8140. 
$149 to 819 
$150 to 8169. 
$160 to $170..... 


MEMORANDUM. 
The attached table represents an analysis of data submitted to the 


railroad w: commission of the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
one of the important rallroad systems operating through Washington, 
D. C., showing salaries paid to its clerical employees during the month 
of December, 1917, The analysis herewith is based on a summary 
submitted by the company covering five representative divisions of the 
company's system. e divisions reported on were selected by the 
mentee company under the following instructions from the commis- 
sion: 

~“ These divisions must be so selected as to avoid valid eriticism as to 
their not being truly representative.” 

It may be assumed that the divisions selected are fairly representa- 
tive of the salaries paid, for the reason that the data transmitted to 
ihe wage commission are to be considered in connection with demands for 
increases in wages during the war, and it would be to the interest of 
the railroad company to select divisioas representing the better condi- 
tions of employment es to hours and salaries, 

The following comparisons are significant : 

Two hundred and ninety-nine clerks receive $75 to $100 per month. 

Six hundred and sixteen clerks receive $30 to $75 per month. 

A total of 915 clerks received 8100 and less per month out of a 
grand total of 1.042 employees covered by the report. 

I also append to my remarks the following, supplied to me by 
the Library of Congress: 


LIBRARY OP CONGRESS, 
Washington, March 1, 1918. 
Hon. W. E. Cox, 


294 House Office Buiiding, Washington, D. O. 
Dran Str: In response to the 5 1 contained in your letter of the 
27th ult.. I om inclosing herewith a memorandum on allowances to 
married Government employees in France, which bas been prepared in 
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the Legislative Reference Division under my direction. We are unable 
to find any similar provisions for Great Britain and Germany. 


. J Davw THOMPSON 
5 Law Librarian. 


ALLOWANCES TO MARRIED GOVERNMENT EMPLOYENS IN FRAXCE. 


By the act of August 4, 1917, Government employees have been 
nted temporary salary increases on account of the high cost of 

iving, effective from July 1, 1917. The decree of August 18, 1917, 
are the nature of these allowances and their mode of payment, 
as follows: 

Under the terms of this decree all Government employees—clerks, 
laborers, and workmen—who hold permanent itions remunerat 
according to a regular scale of wages and salaries are entitled to an 
crease of 540 francs when the salary is 3.000 francs or 
less and of 360 francs when the salary ts between 38,000 and 5,000 
frances. Employees under 16 years of age or those temporarily em- 

loyed for the duration of the war are not entitled to this salary 
nerease. 

Employees. receiving this temporary increase are also entitled to a 
speciai allowance on account of dependent children under 16 years 
of age or unable to work on account of disabilities. This allowance 
amounts annually to 100 frances for each of the irst two children and 
to 200 francs for each additional child. Employees whose annual 
salary exceeds 5,000 francs may be granted a reduced allowance so as 
to receive as much as an employee at a salary of 6,000 francs with the 
same family charges. 8 

gane 3 are considered as being dependents for the purposes 
0 s law: 

1. The children for whom an employer must provide according to 
the civil code. 

2. Brothers. sisters. nephews, and nieces for whom he provides be- 
canse they are orphans. 

3. The children of the husband or wife of the employee by a former 


r = 

These, allowances on account of dependents 

Source: Journal Official de la République 
61 and 6574. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
which has been offered is not claimed to be an ideal solution of 
the proposition confronting Congress. It would require in- 
finite wisdom to he able tu frame an amendment which would 
do absolute justice in all cases. Necessarily there must be 
some inequities. I do believe that the committee has pre- 
sented te the House the very best proposition that can be pre- 
sented, suardiug the Treasury of the United States and at the 
sume time doing some measure of justice to the employees of 
the Government. It is true. as stated. that the sum allowed 
may not be sufficient.to meet the full amount of the increased 
cost of living; but. as has been stated, every person is being 
called upon to make some sacrifices, and in a situation lke 
this it is incumbent upon every person to practice economy. 
The committee have presented this amendment, feeling that. in 
responding to the insistent demand In Congress for legislation 
of this kind, it has treated all employees as fairly and equitubly 
as was possible. The proposition submitted by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Cox] appeals to the sense of Justice of every- 
one, because we all know that a man who has some one de- 
pendent upon him is subjected to greater hardship on account 
of the increased cost of living than one who has no dependents, 
and personally I would be very glad to see it worked out if it 
were possible; but I believe it to be wholly impracticable and 
impossible to work out a propositior of that kind. Why, it 
would cost in administration nearly as much money as we are 
appropriating for the increase of clerks. We might have a situa- 
tion where there was a clerk in one department with a sister 
or brother in another department, both making claims on ac- 
count of the same dependents, Again, the question would be 
put up to the head of the department as to the facts in a par- 
ticular case, If a person claimed that back in his home State 
he had a dependent mother, an invalid father. or a dependent 
sister or brother, it would require investigation of, perhaps, 
field agents in order to determine the exact facts. The commit- 
tee felt that. under all the circumstances, it was impracticable 
and impossible to put into effect the proposition submitted by 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox.] 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. In a moment. I have said that 
inequities will necessarily result In-the administration of this 
as they do in the administration of other matters; but I do 
believe that the committee have safeguarded this amendment as 
best they can. 

Mr. COX, If the French Government is able to work it out— 
and it is—does not the gentleman feel thut our Government 
ought to be able to do the same thing? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not know just what method 
the French Government follows, but I do not believe that it 
would he feasible or possible to put the amendment of the 
gentleman from Indiana into effect, because, as I have stated, 
it would require investigation and considerable administrative 
work. It might, as a matter of fact, require the establishment 


are payable monthy. 
Francaise, 1917, pages 


1918. 
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of nn independent bureau of this Government in order to verify 
the facts. 

Mr. HARDY. Would not the amendment of the gentleman 
from Indiana, if attempted to be put into operation, possibly 
have the effect of inducing the Government to dismiss those 
clerks who had dependents and to retain those at lesser pay 
for the same service who had no dependents? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The suggestion made by the 
gentleman from Texas is a good one. That would be the result 
in private employment, and it might be the result in public 
employment. 

Mr. COX. Where is the law that authorizes the Government 
to discharge any employee except for inefficiency? ‘There is a 
civil-service regulation which prevents that. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It can be done under some cir- 
cumstances. - 

Mr. COX. It can not be done unless an employee is in- 
efficient. . 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I call for a vote on the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Cox) there were—ayes 4, noes 65. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment: 
In line 3 strike out the figures “$2,000” and insert $1,600.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cox : Page 1, line 3, strike out “ $2,000 ” 
and insert in ileu thereof “ $1,600. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman nad gentlemen of the committee, 
in my opinion—which may not be worth much, as it was not 
a moment ago—no one can justify himself in voting to increase 
salaries in excess of $1,600 a year. The argument has been made 
here this evening and will be made many times that these em- 
ployees are not paid enough. I want to call the attention of this 
committee to the solemn fact that last October we passed what 
was called the war-risk bill. We took from hundreds of thou- 
sands of married women in this country their meal tickets, their 
husbands, and put those men in the Army. There are thousands 
of them in the cantonments and other thousands of them in 
France. Congress gave to these women $25 a month and $5 for 
each child, and that is all they can get. If a Government em- 
ployee in this city or elsewhere can not live on $1,000 a year, 
in the name of God how are those wives and those children at 
home going to live? [Applause.] Gen, Sherwood said to me 
this morning that the average pension of the 285,000 old soldiers 
in this country was only $20 a month. But supposing it is $25 
a month. Thousands upon thousands of these old soldiers have 
their wives yet. Thousands upon thousands of them are living 
upon their pensions. If these old men and old women, whose 
earning capacity is entirely gone, are required to live upon a 
little pension of $20 or $25 a month, do you not believe that 
the clerks here in the city of Washington can get along on $1,000 
per year? 

I am not one of those men who believe that all the brain power 
is concentrated in any one committee. Far from it. I am not 
one of those men who believe that all the brain power of this 
House is concentrated in the skull of any one man. Here is 
what we ought to do: We ought to take this top-heavy timber off 
of this bill and increase no man’s salary above $1,600, but add 
it to the low-paid fellows before we get done with it. But I 
know what is coming. The gentleman from Missouri hit me 
very forcibly the other day. I have heard the argument, and I 
know what it will be. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. No; I can not yield. I know the argument that is 
coming. “Stand by the committee.” I never have been one 
of those men that stood by the committee unless I thought it 
was right. [Applause.] In this instance, in my opinion, the 
committee is wrong. You can not defend this proposition when 
you go back home. You can not look men in the face and tell 
them that you voted to increase the salaries of the clerks in 
the city of Washington going up as high as $2,000. Tell your 
laboring men that, tell the farmers that, and see how popular 
that is going to be. And then when the old soldier asks you 
how he is going to get along on $25 a month, answer that. When 
the wives of the boys now in the cantonments ask how you ex- 
pect them to get along on $25 a month, explain that to them, 
will you not? 

I am not a prophet, but, judging the future by the past, what 
is known as the Borland amendment will not get anywhere in 


the Committee of the Whole. When you go back to the district’ 


tell them that you voted to increase the compensation of the 
clerks and by your vote you imposed a tax of $29,000,000 on 
the taxpayers of the Nation, but look them square in the face 
and tell them that you refused to make them work eight hours 
a day. Tell them that, will you not? Ah, do not be driven to 
the wall like you were the other evening on the amendment of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lunn]. Do not get stage- 
struck here because you have got a few city letter carriers and 
perchance a few members of organized labor in your district. 
Do not run to cover on this proposition like you did the other 
evening when you adopted the amendment of Mr. Cannon and 
then immediately agreed to the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Lunn], an amendment that took the very 
vitals out of the Cannon amendment, took its life away, and 
strangled it when you deliberately turned round and voted 
that amendment in. [Applause.] 

Mr. RUCKER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I have been much interested 
in the speech of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. I am 
glad to hear him announce that he has broken the shackles that 
bound him and no longer follows the lead of the great Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, but within 36 hours from this time I 
appealed to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] in behalf 
of the old soldier to whom he made reference a few minutes 
ago, and my recollection is that he refused to listen to my ap- 
peal and followed the commands of the committee. 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman will get a pension bill in here to 
increase—— 

Mr. RUCKER. I can not yield to-the gentleman for that. 
When I asked him to vote to supply sufficient employees to con- 
duct the work of the Pension Office 

ae COX. I want the old soldiers to get it and not the 
clerks. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, can not I be protected? 
[Laughter.] I repeat when I asked the gentleman to help me 
secure legislation that would supply sufficient employees for 
the Pension Office, my recollection is that the gentleman fol- 
lowed the committee on that occasion. The committee was not 
fortified then as it is now. My Lord, they come in here to-day 
with blue prints to prove they are right. They did not have 
any blue prints to justify their unjust assault upon the Pension 
Oftice. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to vote for this bill on its final pas- 
sage provided it is amended so as to require every clerk in the 
departments of Government in the District of Columbia to work 
eight hours each day, but I will not vote for it unless it is so 
amended. [Applause.] 

Mr. COX. I will vote for the amendment if the Borland 
amendment is put on, and I will not vote for it unless it is. 

Mr. RUCKER. Iam glad that the gentleman agrees with me, 
blue print or no blue print. [Laughter.] Mr. Chairman, I have 
accomplished my purpose and I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Cox) there were—ayes 31, noes 84, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KEATING, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

1 Pe line 7, after the word “of,” strike out “ $120" and insert 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, the amendment I have just 
offered would make a flat increase of $15 a month instead of 
$10 a month—the committee report being for $10 and my sub- 
stitute being for $15. The effect would be, in percentages, that 
under the committee’s amendment those who draw $600 would 
get 20 per cent; under my amendment they would get 30 per 
cent. If the committee amendment goes through, those who 
get $1,200 would get a 10 per cent increase, and if my amend- 
ment wins they would get 15 per cent increase. 

The amendment I have offered is practically the standard 
adopted by the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads in 
dealing with the postal employees. I take it for granted that 
the Members of the House are desirous of treating all civil- 
service employees alike; that they want to grant those who are 
outside of the Postal Service the same percentages of increase 
that they will grant those in the Postal Service. If you adopt 
the committee amendment it will be necessary for you, when 
the Madden bill comes before the House, to either reduce the 
percentages allowed to the postal employees or vote to grant 
postal employees more than you do other civil-service em- 
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ployees. I am very earnestly in favor of the Madden bill, and 
I hope we will not go below the standards set in that measure. 

Mr. BLACK. Wil) the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. No; I can not yield. I have not the time. 
Now, I believe that my amendment is a reasonable one. It is 
offered for the purpose of taking care of a portion of the in- 
ereased cost of living. No one has been bold enough to suggest 
that the Government should meet the entire increase in the 
cost of living. 

The committee presided over by the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. ByrNs} conducted elaborate hearings. One of the most 
interesting witnesses was a Mr. Whitfield, proprietor of the 
Old Dutch Market here in Washington, a merchant of very wide 
experience, and he subinitted figures which have not been ques- 
tioned and can not be questioned. 

He took 61 staple articles and gave us figures to show that 
the prices of those 61 staple articles had increased from Decem- 
ber, 1915, to December, 1917, 98 per cent. Then he divided his 
figures so as to show what he said was the increase in pork 
products, which he said were the most important single item 
entering into the ordinary family budget. The price of pork 
products had increased from December 1, 1915, to December, 
1917. 115 per cent, and this man sells these articles over his 
counters In this town He then took the vegetable list and 
showed that the cost of vegetables had increased 200 per cent 
in two years. Then he took the beef division and showed that 
the increase in beef had been 62.6 per cent. 

So I might go on, if the time allowed, citing figures of that 
kind, and I might support them by reading reports from your 
Government bureaus which absolutely sustain the figures sub- 
mitted by Mr. Whitfield. 

Gentlemen say these Government employees are so much bet- 
ter paid than others. My friends, I have here another Govern- 
ment publication, issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
showing the percentages of increase of compensation in all lines 
of endeavor. There is a report here from the Labor Bureau of 
New York State showing that. taking all classes of wages of 
all industries, the increase from 1914-15 to 1917 was 39 per 
cent. This is in private employment. 

It gives a great, long list here of various crafts, various busi- 
ness enterprises, showing Increases in salaries running all the 
way from 6 per cent to 105 per cent. I hope the amendment 
wil! be agreed to. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Colorado, if adopted, would add fifteen mil- 
lions at least to the increases to be paid to the clerks. The 
gentleman assumes that the way to determine this matter is to 
determine how much certain products have increased in price 
and then to make that percentage of increase in the salaries. I 
submit to the House that that is not a logical position. It starts 
on an assumption that is not true, namely, that salaries in the 
Government service represent only enough to barely buy food 
and keep people alive. I submit to the House that the testi- 
mony shows that the salaries being paid, speaking by and large, 
are higher than those paid in private life for the same character 
of work. 

There is a double obligation upon all of us here, an obligation 
not only to do justice to the employees of the Government. but 
an obligation to do justice to the people who support the Govern- 
ment. The Government has no wealth of its own. What it 
gets and what it pays ts paid by virtue of taxes levied on all 
the people. The committee, however, has brought in here a 
provision that does not necessarily represent the last word on 
the subject, but it represents a consensus of judgment after 
weeks of study by not only the Committee on Appropriations 
but by the other committees that have appropriating power. 
We submit to the House that the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Colorado is extreme. It Is just as extreme. in 
my judgment, as is the position taken by some gentlemen that 
no increase ought to be allowed. This is not an easy problem 
to solve, but somewhere between the extremes of those men who 
would not grant any increase and those that would grant any- 
thing that may be asked by any group of men who come with a 
request lies the equity of the situation. The proposal we have 
brought in means an addition of $26.000,000 to $28,000,000 to be 
paid out of the Treasury of the United States. The proposal 
that the gentleman offers means an increase of that amount 
by from $13,000,000 to 814.000.000 or more. I submit to this 
House that there has been nothing adduced in the hearings, 
nothing in the statement of gentlemen here made, to warrant 
the voting of this amount of money at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I would like to ask if it is 
clear that this proposed $120 or, as the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado has it, $180, dates back to the time prior 
to the granting of any percentage advance in salaries? 

Mr, SHERLEY. The provision is that the $120 shall be the 
increase upon the basie salary of employees, excluding the 5 and 
10 per cent increase of this year. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Where docs a man get off 
who gets exactly $1,200 a year now? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Last year he did not get 10 per cent and this 
year he does get 10 per cent. Last year he got 5 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Colorado. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. KEATING} there were—ayes 49, noes 77. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and Mr. Bynxs of Tennessee aud Mr, 
KEATING were appointed to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers (Mr. Bruns of 
Tennessee and Mr. KEATING) reported that there were--ayes 
56, noes 94. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 3. strike out the word “receive” and insert the follow- 
ing: “during the present fiscal Jara are ending in fin and snee out the 
proviso beginning in line 15, page 1, in line 19, page 1. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ment as presented by the committee provides an increase of 
$120 per annum to those who are receiving $2,000 or less, but 
under the proviso between lines 15 and 19 the $120 will be 
added to last year’s salary. About a year ago a resolution was 
passed, as I remember it, providing a 5 and 10 per cent in- 
creuse—10 per cent increase of all salaries up to $1,200 and 5 
per cent increase between $1,200 and $1,800. Those increases 
are now being received by the clerks who are entitled to them. 
The pending proposition offered by the committee will not add 
the $120 to the amount the clerks are now receiving, but will 
add $120 to the salaries of last year. For instanee, if a man 
received $1,100 last year and 10 per cent were added by the reso- 
lution adopted a year ago, he would receive an increase of $110; 
that Is, he woukl now be receiving salary at the rate of $1,210 
per year. When we start with last year’s salaries as a basis, as 
the committee proposes, we would start with $1,100, and the 
clerk would receive an increase of $120. or an increase of only 
$10 over what he is now receiving. I think the Committee of the 
Whole ought to understand that fully, and they ought to ap- 
prove my amendment tu have the inerease apply to and be 
added to the salaries now being paid. And 1 insist that the 
increase is reasonable only on the basis which I suggest. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I will. 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman’s amendment obtains, as E un- 
derstand it, it will eliminate the last year’s 5 and 10 per cent 
increase. 

Mr. McLAUGHLEIN of Michigan. If my amendment is adopted 
it will strike out the proviso. That proviso is to the effect that 
this $120 increase shall be made to the salaries ef last year, 
before the 5 and 10 per cent increases were made. 

Mr. COX. Then, if the gentleman's amendment earries the 


basis fixed for the salary of next year would be the salary they 


are receiving plus the increase of 5 and 10 per eent. Does the 
gentleman know how much that would cost? ; 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. If my amendment is 
adopted $120 will be added to what the clerks are receiving now. 

Mr. COX. And the salaries are based on the 5 and 10 per 
cent increase—— 

Mr. GOOD. If the gentleman will yield now, the gentleman 
is entirely mistaken about that. That $120 will only be added 
to the basie salary, but we provide here tha. in no case shall 
a person receive an amount of more than 30 per ent of his 
salary. but in determining what his salary is as a basic salary 
then we say this 5 and 10 per cent shall be eliminated. That 
only affects messenger boys and charwomen and a few persons 
of that kind. It does not affect the great majority of the clerks. 

Mr. McLAUGHLEN of Michigan. I decline to yield further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I think anyone reading 
this committee amendment as it is presented to the House. those 
who wish to see a reasonable, proper increase given to clerks, 
will put the construction on it that E put on it. The proviso pro- 
vides that the salary to which the $120 shall be added shall be the 
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old salary—that is, the salary of last year, before the increase by 
the addition of the 5 and 10 per cent was given. If the committee 
amendment is adopted, ineluding the proviso which I would 
strike out, there will be no increase whatever to many salaries, 
or the increase will be a very insignificant amount. If we are 
going to give an increase let us give a reasonable one and strike 
out the proviso and let the increase be applied to the entire 
compensation that the clerk is now receiving, including the 5 
and 10 per cent increases of last year. 

} I understand that, according to the committee draft, this 
$120 is to be added to last year’s salary, before the 5 or 10 
per cent was made. If I am wrong—and I am often wrong—I 
would ask to have the House follow the line I suggest, so that 
this bill shall read that the $120 shall be added to what the 
clerks are receiving now. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to oppose the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGH- 
LIN] entirely misunderstands the effect of his amendment. The 
amendment would not have the effect he suggests at all. The 
proviso to which he refers simply has reference to the salary 
that shall be considered in determining whether or not the 
increase amounts to more than 30 per cent. The provision im- 
mediately preceding is to the effect that no inerease shall be 
more than 30 per cent of the total compensation; then this pro- 
viso to the effect that the basic salary shall be considered and 
not the basie salary with the addition of the 5 or 10 per cent 
increases, 

The present 5 and 10 per cent increases are for the current 
year only. They can not be projected over into another year 
by simply striking out language in this bill. The effect of the 
gentleman’s amendment would simply be to leave no basis of 
computation explanatory of the 30 per cent limitation immedi- 
ately preceding it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. But, so far as leaving or placing in force 
and effect the present current increases of 5 and 10 per cent, it 
would have no effect whatever. 

I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman will notice 
‘that the first part of my amendment says, If the total com- 
pensation received during the present fiscal year shall be in- 
creased by $120." 

Mr. MONDELL. I did not so understand the gentleman’s 
amendment. I understood his amendment was only to strike 
out. c 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That “the amount that the 
employees is receiving during the present fiscal year.” 

Mr. MONDELL. In which event the gentleman’s amend- 
ment—which, I understood, was an amendment to strike out 
as to proposed increnses would not be equitable, for it would 
not reach the higher salaries in any event, or would not be in 
harmony with the provisions of the bill in any way. I did not 
think the amendment would in any event increase the com- 
pensation. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. There are two parts to my 
amendment. On line 8, I add words to this effect, that to the 
total amount of salary or compensation received during the 
year 1918, $120 shall be added. The proviso would have the 
$120 added to the salary of last year, paying no attention to the 
5 and 10 per cent inerense. 

Mr. MONDELL. I can not yield further. 

The proviso which the gentleman strikes out has no reference 
whatever to additional compensation, and therefore striking it 
out would have no effect in inereasing the compensation to the 
clerks. And any language that he may have added in connee- 
tion with his motion to strike out would not increase the com- 
pensation, but, if I now understand it correctly, only confuses the 
question as to what elerks are to receive the full additional 
compensation we are proposing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN}. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
| Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. THOMAS: At the end of line 15, page 2, 
r 7 — following: 

nt stores and all persons selling merchazdise in the 
District Ps Columbia shall pay each of their employees a wage of not 
less than $3 per day, and all newspapers published in sald District 
shall pay each of their compositors, pressmen, and reporters a wage of 
not less than $4 per — and shall pay all other employees a wage of 
not less than $3 per d: 
| Mr. BYRNS of REEN Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 
et order on that, 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 
Mr. THOMAS. I did not suppose that a gentleman—— 
Mr. CALDWELL. I make the point of order. 

Mr. THOMAS (continuing). Who is willing to give the 
railroads $500,000,000 would want to deprive these few girls 
of a raise in wages. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr, 
CALDWELL] makes the point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. I know it is out of order, but I thought 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to extend my 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to extend and revise his remarks. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The gentleman 
from Missouri offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. HAMLIN offers 2 5 amendment: In line 3, 


strike out the figures “$3 insert “$1,500.” In line er ate 
page, after the word “ the,” insert the word “ following. „Ia the same 
line strike out the word “of,” the dollar sign, and the figures “120,” 
and in the same line after the word ee 
“Those receiving = or pr 8200 
and not exceeding $1,000, $150 : those receiving more than $1,000 and 
not exceeding $1, 500, $100. * Fhnen strike out all of the first proviso. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, this amendment will not meet 
the objection that the so-called Keating amendment met at 
the hands of the gentleman from Kentucky, to wit, that it will 
add several million dollars to the cost of the pay of clerks in 
the employ of the Government. If this amendment is adopted, 
it will not increase the amount carried by the committee's pro- 
posed amendment, but will actually reduce the total amount - 
somewhat. Less than one-half of all clerks affected by the - 
proposition of the committee are now getting $1,000 and less. 

My amendment is based on the following theory: I take off 
from the high-salaried clerks part of the award of the com- 
mittee and add it to those lower dewn the scale of salaries, 
To be more specific, under my amendment the people in the 
employ of the Government receiving $480 would get an increase 
of $200, which would bring their salaries up to $680; those 
receiving $720 would get $920; those receiving $840 would 
get $1,040; then those receiving $1,000 would receive an in- 
crease of $150, and would get $1,150; those receiving $1,200 
would receive $100 increase, and would get $1,300; those receiv- 
ing $1,400 would get $1,500; and those receiving $1,500 would 
get $1,600. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I will. 

Mr. EVANS. What would a man receive under your amend- 
ment who now gets $900? 

Mr. HAMLIN. A man now receiving $900 would get an in- 
crease of $200, and would therefore get $1,100. 

Mr. EVANS. What would a man receive who gets 81.0002 

Mr. HAMLIN. He would receive an increase of $150, and 
would get $1,150. 

I do not pretend, Mr. Chairman, that this is scientifically 
worked out. I think that is a physical impossibility. But the 

purpose is—and I think this approaches it—to take care of 
those who need taking care of the most. 

I have in mind, for instance, an old man, an old Irishman, 
employed in this Capitol, the most faithful old man I ever knew 
in my life, a man who has been serving this Government for 
35 years, whose hands are drawn with rheumatism, yet he goes 
about his work each day and smiles cheerfully. I asked him 
the other day how many years he had been employed here, and 
he said, “ Thirty-five years.” He said, “I have raised and edu- 
cated the boys and girls. I do not complain, and I am not com- 
plaining now; but, by George, with the present high cost of liv- 
ing it sets me guessing to meet my bills at the end of a month. 
That old fellow is receiving $87 per month when you count the 
10 per cent increase, which is eliminated, of course, if the first 
proviso in the committee's proposition, and which I seek to 
strike out, is left in the bill. 

I had a talk the other day with a lady who is very highly 
educated, so much so that there are few men in this House. I 
suspect, her equal in that regard, and who is employed in one 
of the departments in what is known as the foreign service—not 
in the State Department, however—and she speaks, reads, and 
writes three different languages fluently. I will not attempt 
to describe her apparel. She said that on $1,100 she was en- 
deavoring to support two children and an invalid husband. We 
know that we have other employees of this Government who are 


annum" insert the followin: 5 
; those receiving more than $ 
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receiving salaries so small that they can not provide themselves 
with the comforts of life. 

I am unalterably opposed to increasing at this time the sal- 
aries of people who get $1,800 and above that amount; but I 
um just as much in favor, in the interest of justice and fair- 
ness, of doing something for the people who are working for 
a Wage that they can not live on decently, to say nothing about 
comfort [applause], and it is for those people that I am plead- 
ing this evening. 

I know that the action of the Committee on Appropriations 
seems liberal when we consider that their proposition carries 
an additional appropriation of $28,000,000 for these proposed 
increnses. I am not attempting to increase that amount, but 
I am secking to leave it off the $1,600, $1,800, and $2,000 clerks, 
who can live withont the increase, and put it on the salaries 
of those down the line, who at present can scarcely keep soul 
and body together. My proposition will not carry as much 
money as the proposition of the committee. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Does that reduce the salary of any clerk under 
what it is this year? 

Mr HAMLIN. No; not when you strike out the first proviso. 

ad SLOAN. And it means an increase of 5 per cent this 
year? 

Mr. HAMLIN, It strikes cut the proviso that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. McLaveurin] was talking about awhile 
ago, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘That proviso in the existing law merely 
increases the compensation for the present fiscal year. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I know it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When the present fiscal year is ended, 
there is no authorization whatever for continuing that percent- 
age increase. Strike that out, and these men above $1,500, up 
to $1,800, whom the gentleman’s amendment would exclude, who 
are to-day getting the 5 per cent increase, would not receive as 
much salary as they are receiving at the present time. 

Mr. HAMLIN. As I construe that first proviso, it virtually 
cancels the pretended increase to those who have been receiving 
the 5 and 10 per cent after you get up to a certain limit. Now, 
I say this does not add to the sum total of the increase, but it 
does fix it so as to give the increase to those who need it most, 
and that is all I am asking for, and I hope my amendment will 
be adopted. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman desire to oppose the 
amendment? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. GOOD. In the annual report of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is found this language: 

It has been the earnest effort of the department to fix the standard 
rates of pay for the different classes of work at from 15 per cent to 30 
per cent aboye the average rates paid for similar service the leading 
commercial institutions of the country. The same rul» has heen fol- 
lowed throughout the Postal Service in fixing salaries that are not 
fixed by law. Whenever an employee or a group of employers is found 
to be receiving salaries below the standard the department will make 
an effort to secure appropriate increases. 

Our investigation developed one fact, that the standard of 
pay in the Post Office Department was practically the standard 
of pay throughout the Government service. That is, the Gov- 
ernment is paying from 15 per cent to 30 per cent more than 
private institutions are paying for the same grade of work. 

Mr, COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. GOOD. No; I can not yield. Now, the gentleman would 
cut off from the operation of this increase every person who 
receives $1,500 a year or more. In one department of the Gov- 
ernment where there are several hundred clerks an investiga- 
tion was had, and it was found that 15 per cent of the clerks 
who received $1,200 a year and less were single, while in that 
same department, of the clerks receiving $1,500 a year or more, 
85 per cent were married. The gentleman would take from 
the head of the family, the man whom we want to help sup- 
port his family—he would take from that great bulk of Govern- 
ment employees, the men who are married, the increase which 
they so much need to take care of their families. He would 
take away any increase to help them support those families, by 
depriving them of this increased compensation. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The gentleman does not claim that there is 
nobody married and working for the Government unless he is 
drawing $1,500 a year or more? 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman was talking instead of listening 
when I made my statement or he would not ask that foolish 


question. Now, what ure the facts? We ought to know what 
we are doing when we legislate here. In the bill before the 
House.where are the positions paying less than $660? They are 
the messengers, the charwomen, and no one else. The gentleman 
would give to the charwomen and the junior messengers, the 
only persons appropriated for in this act receiving salaries of 
less than $600, an increase. Every time some one says he wants 
to help the low-paid Government clerks he is unable to put his 
finger on the low-paid clerks, They are not found in this bill, 
except the junior messengers and messenger boys and char- 
women. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The Commissioner of Patents told me only 
recently—I am betraying no confidence—that he was permitted 
to pay young lady stenographers only $720 a year, and that he 
could not get them at that price; that the Civil Service Com- 
mission had just a few days before certified to him 23 names, 
and he had wired every one of them, and only 1 of them would 
come to Washington. 

Mr. GOOD. We authorized a lump sum for the Commissioner 
of Patents, and gave him every dollar he wanted to make copies 
of certain patents, which copies are sold. 

Mr. HAMLIN, But you did not give him what he wanted to 
pay these clerks, not a penny. 

Mr. GOOD. The testimony before the committee was that 
private institutions in Washington pay stenographers $60 a 
month, and that the same stenographers when in Government 
See get from $1,000 to $1,100 a year. Now, those are the 

‘acts. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 1, after the word that,” insert the word“ hereafter”; 
and after the word “received,” on the 5th Jine, ge 1, strike out ail 
down to and including the word “annum,” on line 7, and insert the 
following: “$120 per annum in addition to the basic salary for the 
fiscal year 1919.” 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of 
order on the amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN, I maintain, Mr. Chairman, that it is not sub- 
ject to a point of order. If the gentleman from Tennessee wants 
to state the ground of his point of order, I will yield to him. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. My point of order is based on the 
ground that the amendment provides for employees of the Goy- 
ernment during the fiscal year 1919. The amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois undertakes to make it perma- 
nent law. In addition, I do not think the proposed amendment 
is germane. + 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the amendment that is pend- 
ing to the legislative bill proposes to change the law and au- 
thorize an increased compensation, and it legislates broadly on 
many other subjects. It is not a question of appropriation at 
all; it is a question of legislation in which we are seeking to 
change the basic law, broadening the power of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. The committee had no power to present this 
amendment until the House passed a special rule broadening the 
powers of the committee. The rule itself provides, and the 
understanding was and is that any germane amendment would 
be in order on the committee amendment to the pending bill. I 
submit, Mr. Chairman, that inasmuch as this amendment is to 
fix the salary of these employees of the Government, that 
whether it seeks to fix the salary for the current year or for a 
series of years makes no difference; that if one is in order the 
other is in order. I do not seek a change in the policy except 
to make it permanent; I do not seek to change the language of 
the amendment further than to say that instead of making this 
increased compensation for a single year, it shall be mage for 
all time. That is the difference, and I submit that that is in 
order under the rules. I submit that my amendment is germane 
to the pending amendment and that it ought not under any cir- 
cumstances to be ruled out on the point of order made by the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the rule, 
while it provides for the consideration of this amendment, only 
provides that it shall be considered under the general rules of 
the House. But this amendment that the gentleman from Tli- 
nois seeks to put on this bill proposes to widen the scope of the 
amendment and instead of appropriating this increase for one 
year the gentleman proposes to make it permanent law, which 
to my mind is not in accordance with the rules of the House. 


1918. 


Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. This provision of the amendment presented 
by the committee does not appropriate at all; it is a basic law 
authorizing the appropriation to be made at the rate of $120 
per he in addition to the compensation now being paid. 

Mr. FOSTER. My colleague will remember that this is only 
for the next fiscal year; that whatever appropriations are made 
are to pay the clerks for this next fiscal year and only makes 
it one year. It does not attempt to make permanent law. Now, 
if this amendment should be offered next year it would be 
ruled out of order, 

Mr. MADDEN. If my amendment is adopted it would not be 
necessary to offer an amendment next year, for it would be the 
law of the land. 

Mr. FOSTER. That is what I say, which is contrary to the 
rules of the House. b 

Mr. MADDEN, In the absence of the rule the Appropria- 
tions Committee would not be authorized to come before the 
House, with any such amendment as is now pending. They 
have no power to offer legislation in the absence of the rule. 
-I maintain that it is within the power of the House to offer any 
germane amendment and to make it permanent law, or make it 
for five years or two years, or any number of years. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman must remember that he is 
changing this amendment entirely, because this amendment 
provides for a certain period, and now the gentleman attempts 
by his amendment to make this apply until it shall be repealed, 
so that he is endeavoring to put that kind of an amendment on 
it that in my mind is against the rules of the House, and 
should be ruled out of order. He not only makes it for this 
year, but he makes it permanent. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is what I want to do. 

Mr. FOSTER. But an amendment to do that is not in order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why not? 

Mr. FOSTER. It is against the rules of the House to enlarge 
the scope of this amendment in that way. 

Mr. MADDEN. But we are not working under the rules of 
the House. We are working under a special rule. 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, we are working under the general rules 
of the House. The gentleman has not read the rule. 

Mr. MADDEN, Neither has the gentleman, and he is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Chair to the fact that on page 3736 of the RECORD 
there is to be found a copy of the rule. The rule says that it 
shall be in order, the general rules of the House to the contrary 
notwithstanding, to consider the following amendment, and 
then recites the amendment. The Chair, on page 8741 of the 
Recorp, when the amendment was offered as a new section by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], ruled that the 
amendment would be subject to an amendment just the same 
as if it were a bill. The whole question fer the Chair to decide, 
in my opinion, humble though it be, is a question as to whether 
this would. be germane to the subject. The subject is whether or 
not we shall give these employees an increase of pay, and I think, 
under the circumstances, that it is germane. It is thoroushly 
within the scheme that has been proposed, and I see no reason 
in the world why the Chair should not sustain his former 
ruling and comply with the rule that the House has adopted 
and overrule the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will endeavor to sustain his 
former rulings, and at the same time conform to the rules of 
the House, This matter stands as follows: The committee 
might bave reported the amendment now under consideration, 
as a part of the legislative bill. In that event this matter would 
have been subject ‘to a point of order, and once made, the point 
of order would have been sustained, and the offending matter 
stricken from the bill. But suppose this point of order had not 
been made. Then the paragraph would have remained in the 
bill, subject to amendment under the rules, One of these rules 
is that when offending matter is allowed to remain in a bill, it is 
then in order to perfect that matter, by appropriate, germane 
amendments. But that rule does not menn, and should never 
be held to mean that the presence of illegal matter in a para- 
graph of an appropriation bill, thereby makes in order any 
amendment to the paragraph, however much that amendment 
may increase the original illegality or however far it falls 
short of being a perfecting amendment. On the contrary, the 
rule is well established, and the Chair referred to the prece- 
dents a few days ago, that while it is in order to amend a para- 
graph and perfect the otherwise illegal matter by germane 
amendments, these amendments must not add new and addi- 
tional illegatities, 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman indulge me for a mo- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would the Chair then hold that it would be 
improper to move to strike out the item that I am seeking to 
amend? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not at all. Such a motion would be per- 
fectly in order. The Chair was on the point of illustrating the 
situation, by reference to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois. What does this amendment propose to do? 
Not to perfect the matter contained in the committee amendment, 
but to ndd a new element of illegality. It would be in order for 
the gentleman to move to strike out the paragraph. It would 
also be in order for him to move to increase the amounts pro- 
posed to be paid to the clerks. The precise respect in which 
this amendment would be out of order, if the rule had not made 
it in order, is that for the duration of this appropriation bill 
it proposes to increase the compensation of certain indicated 
clerks, beyond the limits fixed by law. It would be entirely in 
order to deal with that particular illegality, by an amendment 
to increase, or diminish the amounts proposed to be paid, or by 
a motion to strike out the paragraph or by some other germane 
amendment, but that is not what the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Illinois undertakes to do. It proposes to make this 
increase permanent law, thereby adding a new and large ele- 
ment of illegality to the paragraph. This addition of a new 
element of illegality in the way of legislation, can not be fairly 
construed as a germane, perfecting amendment of the paragraph. 
The precedents appropriate to this ruling have been heretofore 
cited in another decision, 

For the reasons given the Chair is clearly of the opinion that 
the amendment is out of order. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The 8 read as follows: 

Page 2, line 9, strike out the word“ reasons" 
thereof the words “ability and qualifications.” 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I am led to offer this amend- 
ment to perfect this section, because I am told by members of 
the committee that there are approximately 41,000 new em- 
ployees since June 30, 1917, and a very considerable number of 
them, I suspect, are in the District of Columbia. I want to 
read an item which I desire the Members here to pay atten- 
tion to, as appearing in the public press of Washington, which 
expresses very frankly what seems to be the local attitude. I 
read from an article from the Washington Post of Thursday, 
January 3, 1918, as follows: 

Many measures of vital i Neg ‘corona to the civic and economic welfare 
of the District are fore Congress which to-day resumes its 
deliberations after the bol! y recess, 
promise in tbe near 1 AA to put more money into the pockets of 


thousands of Washingtonians, are the measures for the increase of the 
salaries of Government clerks. 


I read that in connection with the amendment which I of- 
fered because I think this standard should be held, lest these 
appropriations be awarded without merit. It is very frank of 
this publication to say that this measure is of prime impor- 
tance, because it puts more money into the pockets of thousands 
of Washingtonians; but it is of much more importance that the 
money remain, if possible, in the possession of those to whom it 
lawfully should be given. Therefore the amendment I offer re- 
lates to the striking out of the word “reasons” and to the 
substitution therefor of the words “ ability and qualifications.” 
The legislation as it now reads provides that any head of a de- 
partment, by certifying the reasons, may give this increase to a 
man or woman who came into the service after June 30, 1917. 
The word “reasons” is there. It is one that may be adapted 
to almost any sort of meaning. I submit there should be a 
standard of ability and qualification. It is eminently proper, 
in many instances, that these men and women who come here 
should obtain an increase, but if the increase be given it should 
be given only because of ability and qualification. That should 
be the test of the employment; it is the test of private employ- 
ment and it should be the test of publie employment, and I sub- 
mit in all good reason to the membership of this committee that 
the word “reasons” should be stricken out and that the words 
I have suggested, “ability and qualifications,” as controlling 
the certification of allowance of the additional amount, should 
be substituted. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 


and insert in lieu 


Of prime interest, because they 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The Clerk will report the amendment. 


Page 1, line 8, after the word “ of,” in line 3, strike out the figures 
2,000“ and insert the figures “ 81.800“; and in line 7, after the word 
“annum,” strike out the rest of the line and all of lines 8, 9, 10, 11 
125 2 of line 12, down to and including the word “annum” in said 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, the effect of the amendment 
which I have offered and which has just been read from the 
Clerk’s desk, if adopted, will be to make the bill provide a 
salary increase only to those employees who receive $1,800 or 

less per year. The bill as it now stands, if I interpret it cor- 
rectly, provides for salary increases of $120 per annum to all 
employees who receive $2,000 or less and for the employees who 
receive between $2,000 and $2,100 it is provided that they shall 
also receive enough salary to bring their compensation to $2,120 
per annum. Now, what my amendment does is to simply sub- 
stitute the figures $1,800 for the figures $2,000 on line 3, and 
then strike out the proviso of the bill that says, “that such 
employees as receive a total annual compensation at a rate more 
than $2,000 and less than $2,120 shall receive an additional 
compensation at such rate per annum as may be necessary to 
make their salaries, plus their additional compensation, at the 
rate of $2,120 per annum.” 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, I just want to 
explain to the gentleman the reason for that. Unless you have 
some such provision even in your case you would have a man 
at $1,800 getting $120, making $1,920, or more money than the 
man who is ahead of him at $1,900. 

Mr. BLACK. I understand perfectly well the reason for the 
proviso to which I have referred, and if my amendment is 
adopted, substituting $1,800 for $2,000, then, no doubt, addi- 
tional language should be inserted so as to cover the case just 
mentioned by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY], 
and in the event my amendment is adopted I will offer a proviso 
reading as follows: 

Provided, That such emplo as receive a total annual compensa- 
tion at a rate more than $1,800 and less than $1,920 shall receive addi- 
tional compensation at such a rate per annum as may be necessary to 
make their salaries, plus their additional compensation, at the rate of 
$1,920 per annum. 

Now, I want to give this additional reason for my amendment. 
_After the consideration of the war finance bill, which we will 
take up after this bill is finished, I understand a rule will be 
brought into the House from the Committee on Rules providing 
for the consideration of the salary increase bill for the postal 
employees which the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

Roads have recently favorably reported, and which is now on 
the calendar. 

Now, in that bill we will find the salary increases which it 
provides are limited to those who are receiving $1,800 or less 
per annum, and therefore I think that the same provision 
ought to be written into this bill. 

A while ago the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Keatrne], in 
his argument in support of his amendment to raise the pro- 
posed increase from $120 to $180 per annum, referred to the 
fact that the Post Office bill, which we are soon to take up, con- 
tains reclassification provisions by which all of the postal clerks 
in first and second class offices, all of the letter carriers in first 
and second class post offices, and all of the railway mail clerks 
will be reclassified and the pay of each grade advanced $200 
over what it now is under existing law. It is true that the 
bill does contain that provision, but speaking for myself, as one 
member of the committee, I expect to fight it on the floor of the 
House. I hope that the House will have the good judgment 
and sense of justice to the public revenues to strike it from the 
bill. Now is no time to be undertaking to reclassify Govern- 
ment employees and to be enacting permanent law on the sub- 
ject. In my opinion, to do so at this particular time, when we 
are appealing to the people everywhere to be economical, is in- 
defensible, and I will not believe that Congress will pass this 
so-called reclassification measure. 

Let me call the attention of the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. Krarixd] to the additional charge on the Treasury which 
will be added if the postal salary-increase bill is enacted into 
law with the reclassification provision retained. The first year 
the additional cost of the measure would be 525.686.195, the 
second year the additional cost would be $36,912,795, the third 
year it would be $48,338,795, and would reach the peak of addi- 
tional cost the fourth year, when it would settle upon the reve- 
nue of the Postal Department an additional cost of about 
$54,000,000. And I take it for granted that the House is not 
going to vote for a proposition of that kind; and if it does vote 
for it, it will vote for it in the face of a showing of the facts 
that will be made on the floor of this Mouse at that time, 


I take it that the House will want to give the postal em- 
Ployees increases in salaries which will correspond substan- 
tially to the increases which we are giving in this bill. That 
would, it seems te me, be in harmony with the principles of 
justice and fair play; beth to the Government and to the postal 
employees, and the foundations of justice are that the common 
weal be served. I hope that my amendment inserting $1,800 
instead of $2,000 will be adopted and that the limitation will 
be adhered to when we come to vote upon the postal salary- 
increase bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLACK]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the 
paragraph. 

Mr. Chairman, this paragraph proceeds upon the theory that 
we are increasing the compensation of Government employees 
in order to enable them to meet the increased cost of living 
here in the District of Columbia and throughout the country. 
If this assumption is true, then there ought to be with each 
passing year fewer and fewer applicants for these Government 
positions. I think the Government ought to be a model em- 
ployer. I think it ought to pay as much, and a little more, 
than is paid for similar services in private life. Back in 1884, 
when we commenced to make a record of these examinations 
and when these salaries prevailed which they say were suffi- 
cient then, because the cost of living was not as high then 
as it is now, according to the reports of the Civil Service Com- 
mission 3,542 people took these examinations. Now, as the 
years have passed, it is said the expense of living has increased 
and these salaries have not increased in proportion thereto; 
and, if that is true, fewer people ought to take these examl- 
nations. 

Now, bearing in mind that in 1884 3,542 people took these 
examinations, I want to call attention to the fact that for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, 154,722 people took the exami- 
nations. Always, for each succeeding year, there were as many 
as four applicants for every Government job. And yet you ara 
going to make these positions still more attractive at the 
expense of private business in this country. The figures are 
not available for 1917 and 1918, but it is safe to say that more 
than 250,000 people per year are now applicants for these Gov- 
ernment positions and actually take the examinations, 

Now, I want to call attention to a recent article in a Wash- 
ington morning paper. Here in Washington we have no great 
national paper discussing, from a national and a dignified 
standpoint, questions of this character. Here we have only 
local papers, every one of them always favoring any kind of a 
charge on the Treasury of the United States, provided the 
money they get out of the Treasury or a considerable part of 
it, is to be expended here in Washington. But here is an article 
appearing in a morning newspaper, discussing the very sub- 
jects we are discussing now, and which seems to have escaped 
the censor. 

After reviewing the inconveniences placed upon the banks 
by the enlistment of their young clerks in the Army, and by 
their forced service under the draft law, they call attention to 
the fact that the banks have been educating girls to take their 
places, and the article, which is a column in length, proceeds 
to say: 

True, they knew none about banking, but bank officials were hope- 
ful that they could be trained and woul become useful. 

This proved true, and the girls rapidly became skilled in check 
sorting, adding-machine work, typewri ng, telephone operating, filing, 
and even in the lighter work in the tellers’ cages, 

But just so soon as their training progressed to the point where they 
were of real value to the banks Uncle Sam came along and offered 
en double the salaries they were getting and much shorter working 

o The result has been that scores of young women, many from ont of 
town, have accepted bank positions merely to use them as a stepping 
stone into the more lucrative aud distinctly 
hae bankers endeavored to check this by raising salaries, but this 


proved of little avail, since the Government pays more than double for 
the same amount of work than the banks can possibly pay. 


This presents the matter from the correct standpoint in this 
country. We are paying these clerks now twice as much as 
banks can pay, twice as much as railroads can pay, twice as 
much as public-service companies can pay, but we propose to 
still further increase the burdens of the taxpayers of the 
country by paying them still larger salaries. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the motion of the 
gentleman from Illinois, to strike out the paragraph. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


The provisions of this section shall not apply to the following: Em- 
plasten paid from the postal revenues and sums which may be advanced 
rom the Treasury to meet deficiencies in the postal revenues; em- 
ployees of the Panama Canal on the Canal Zone; employees of the 
Alaskan . Commission in Alaska; employees whose duties 
require only a portion of their time, except charwomen, who shall be 
included; employees whose services are utilized for brief periods at 
intervals; employees who receive a part of their pay from any outside 
sources under cooperative arrangements with the Governments of the 
United States or the District of Columbia : empioyees who serve volun- 
tarily or receive only a nominal compensation; and employees who may 
be provided with specia: allowances because of their service in foreign 
countries. The provisions of this section shall not apply to employees 
of the railroads taken over by the United States, and nothing contained 
herein shall be dcemed a recognition of the employees of such rallroads 
as employees of the United States, 


Mr. SANFORD, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Saxrorp: Page 2. line 19, after the word 
revenues“ insert the words employees of the Senate and House of 
Representatives.” 


Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair kindly have the 
amendment read again? We could not hear it. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment will 
again be read. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to 
take up the time of the committee, except to say this: If the 
gentleman’s amendment is adopted, it will cut out from any 
participution in this increase a great many persons who draw 
very small salaries. It is a well-known fact that the salaries are 
not large, particularly as applied to the House employees. 
Some of them are very small. The special policemen who are 
employed, the laborers, and many of the janitors receive very 
small salaries. 

Mr. SANFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. SANFORD. Will the gentleman tell the House on whose 
recommendation the 100 policemen are appointed? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not know, 

Mr. SANFORD. If the gentleman will look into it, he will 
find we have got about 30 policemen out of the 100. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman that 
none of them were appointed on my recommendation. 

Mr. SANFORD. The chief tells us that he can use about 
80 out of the hundred. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. As the gentleman knows, these 
special policemen here draw very small salaries. There is no 
regular policeman whose salary is more than $100 a month. 
The largest salary paid to a messenger is $100 a month. Now, 
all of these employees have been receiving the 5 and 10 per 
cent increase during the current year. ‘The proposition is up 
to you gentlemen as to whether or not you are going to take 
away from them that increase and at the same time deny them 
that provided in this amendment and put them back upon the 
salary they drew years ago and before the present increase in 
cost of living. 

The gentleman refers to the fact that the secretaries to Mem- 
bers of Congress are not participating in this increase. Gentle- 
men know my own position, how anxious I was and how ear- 
nestly I endeavored to have the Members’ clerks placed on the 
roll. That was not dohe by the House. But, notwithstanding 
that fact, it is true that only a year ago the Members’ clerks 
were given a $500 increase, or at least that sum was added 
to the amount allowed each Member for clerical help. I assume 
that the Members’ clerks have been taken care of in that 
increase made by act of Congress. I do not think it is fair, 
since we are undertaking to increase the pay of the regular 
Government employees, to deny the employees of the House and 
Senate, drawing small salaries, the right to participate in it. 
It seems to me an unfair and unjust discrimination. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is cn the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Sanrorp) there were—ayes 53, noes 61. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers Mr. 
Byrns of Tennessee and Mr. SANFORD. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were—ayes 64, noes 71. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
following amendment 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 24, after the word “intervals,” insert “except tem- 
porary employees of the Government Printing Office.” 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr, Chairman, I would like 
to ask the chairman of the committee if this amendment, or 
something similar, is not necessary to take care of the em- 
ployees of the Government Printing Office, a large part of 
whom must be temporary employees? I understand that the 
temporary employees receive 5 per cent, but by this amendment 
of the committee those are excepted and it would leave the 
regular employees receiving certain wages and the temporary 
employees at less wages. The gentleman understands that 
there is a large work going on in the Government Printing Office, 
and it Is necessary to have available at all times men known 
as substitutes or temporary employees. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There is no purpose of the com- 
mittee to exclude employees who are employed for any con- 
siderable length of time. The gentleman will note that this 
reads “ for brief periods of time.” : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. These men are employed for 
brief periods. A man may work three days in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office and then go to work for three weeks or 
more in some office down town. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. In the case the gentleman cites, 
I do not see why they should give him an increase of pay. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. He isa printer and the wages 
are regulated in all these things. The Government may not 
need one to-night, but when they do need an extra number of 
substitutes they would have to go in and work at a less price 
than the regular employees. In other words, this is a skilled 
class, and if the wages, say, of linotype operators is 60 cents, 
and under this will be 62 or 65, 65 cents would be the scale, and 
the substitutes coming in would only get 60 cents. I put it up 
to the chairman. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman will understand 
that the purpose is to provide not merely for the increased cost 
of living, not for temporary employees 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, The gentleman will under- 
stand that these substitute printers earn their entire living in 
the business. What I want to get at is, Suppose they get two 
nights a week from the Government Printing Office and the rest 
down town in the employ of another printing office. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. In the case referred to by the 
gentleman they earn their living in other employment, and this 
temporary employment for a night here and a night there is 
simply what might be called a “ pickup.” It does not enter into 
their regular employment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I can not agree with the 
gentleman. Here is a printer that gets perhaps 20 nights’ work 
as an emergency employee, but the Government Printing Office 
wants to keep him in town, and perhaps after a month he gets 
80 days more. I am satisfied that this amendment is needed in 
there as a matter of necessity to prevent confusion. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Does the gentleman think that 
this increase which is $10 a month should apply, for instance, 
to a printer or any other person who works one day or one 
night for the Government? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No. I doubt if it is paid at 
the rate of $10 a month. I think it will be by the hour. These 
printers are paid by the hour, probably. The superintendent 
of the Government Printing Office, with the consent of the 
auditor, would arrange a rate per hour for the men, whether 
employed 20 days or 30 days or 2 days. It will be fixed under 
this law at so much per hour to these regular employees. I am 
sure that this condition I speak of will arise, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This amendment, of course, does 
not seek to take care of the class of employees to which the 
gentleman refers. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Absolutely not. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I mean those who work for a 
brief period of time. This is intended only for those who work 
for the Government and who make their living by working for 
the Government. When it comes to a person, for instance, 
who watches for forest fires or who may be called in for a 
week 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. But I contend that a substi- 
tute printer who lies around here and works 20 days per month, 
filling in at the Government Printing Office, he is to all intents 
and purposes a regular printer, although he is not employed by 
the year, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If he works for any extended 
time for the Government, my own idea is that the comptroller 
would hold he is entitled to the increase, and I think he ought to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Washington. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Jounson of Washington) there were—ayes 18, noes 41. 

So the amendment was rejected 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Such employees as are engaged on plecework, by the hour, or at 
diem rates, if otherwise entitled to Eare the additional soul penne 
e 


shall reccive the sume at the rate provided in tbis section when their 
fixed rate of pay for the reguiar working hours and on the basis of 
313 days in the sald fiscal 2 85 would amount to $2,000 or less: Pro- 
vided, That this method of computation shall not apply to any per 
diem employees regularly paid a per diem for every day in the year. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 19, strike out the word “provided” and insert “to 
which they are entitled.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COX. What effect will that have? 

Mr. BYRNS ef Tennessee. This is simply to perfect the 
paragraph in the matter of form. In other words, it might be 
held they are entitled to the $120, even though under the pre- 
ceding paragraph they are not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendinent was agreed to. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man whether the words “who otherwise is entitled to receive 
the same,” in lines 14 and 15, should not be transposed so that 
they should follow the word “anyone,” in line 13. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think it is just a question of 
judgment as to form. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the committee amendment. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word to ask the chairman of the committee what trust funds 
are referred to here. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That relates to Indian trust 
funds and certain miscellaneous trust funds. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, Insert at the end of the amendment as a new paragraph the 
following: 

herein shall apply te salaries or rsonal services 
in — department, bureau, office, or ved ent establishment of the 
United States which does not, subject rovisions and exceptions 
of sect on 7 of the legislative, 1 ahi ane ctal appro’ riation act 
approved March 15, 1898, require eight hours of labor each day.” 
i Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
nquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I understand that by agreement 
there is an hour of general debate upon this amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. That was the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I moye that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Saunpers of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee, having had under consideration the 
bill H. Tt. 10358, the legislative, executive, and judicial appro- 
priation bill, had come to no resolution thereon. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

A bill (S. 3752) to provide for the operation of transporta- 
tion systems while under Federal control, for the just compen- 
sation of their owners, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 1 
minute p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
March 15, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under elause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting 

tentative draft of an item of legislation for consideration in con- 
nection with the sundry civil appropriation bill (H. Doc. No. 
973); to the Committee on Appropriations. and ordered to be 
printed. 
l 2. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
tentative draft of a bill providing fer the better administration 
of justice in the Navy (H. Doc. No. 974); to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. -` 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. HILLIARD, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10337) authoriz- 
ing the acquirement and extension of the telephone system in 
the District of Columbia, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No, 379), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. DENT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 8994) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to authorize condemnation proceedings of lands for military 
purposes,” approved July 2, 1917, and for other purposes, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 380), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from tle consideration of the bill (H. R. 10644) 
granting an increase of pension to Jacob H. Lynch, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COADY: A bill (H. R. 10711) to regulate the pay- 
ment of interest on judgments for claimants of the Court of 
Claims, which have been affirmed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 10712) to permit eiti- 
zens of the United States, absent from the States wherein they 
reside. on actual military service of the United States to vote 
for President, Vice President, and other officers; to the Com- 
mittee on Election of President, Vice President, and Representa- 
tives in Congress. 

By Mr. McCORMICK: A bill (H. R. 10713) to transfer the 
Bureau of War-Risk Insurance from the Department of the 
Treasury to the Department of War; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10714) to transfer the Coast Guard from 
the Department of the Treasury to the Department of the Navy; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10715) to transfer the Office of the Super- 
vising Architect from the Department of the Treasury to the 
Department of the Interior; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10716) to transfer the Publie Health Serv- 
ice from the Department of the Treasury to the Department of 
the Interior; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10717) to 
amend Public No. 90, Sixty-fifth Congress, to amend section 301 
of the act establishing a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 10718) to fix the status and rank 
of officers honorably discharged from the Army Who have been 
or shall be detailed on active duty by direction of the President 
of the United States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McCORMICK: A bill (H. R. 10719) to create the office 
of banks and banking and to give it such jurisdiction over the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the Director of the Mint, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, the Federal Farm Loan Board, and the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing as is now exercised by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10720) to transfer the Secret Service from 
the Department of the Treasury to the Department of Justice; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DILLON: A bill (H. R. 10721) to limit exemptions 
from military service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McCORMICK: A bill (H. R. 10722) to provide for an 
independent audit of the departmental accounts, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10723) to provide for the coordination, 
revision, and unification of the annual departmental estimates, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 10724) to reorganize the Dental 
Corps of the Navy, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 
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By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 10725) to provide a preliminary 
survey of the Marais des Cygnes River in Kansas with a view 
to the control of its floods; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. McCORMICK: Resolution (H. Res. 276) to create 
n committee on departmental accounts; to the Committee on 
Rules. ` 

Also, a resolution (H. Res. 277) to create a budget committee ; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DENT: Resolution (H. Res. 278) providing for the 
immediate consideration of S. 8894; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BROWNING: Resolution (H. Res. 279) directing the 
Committee on Agriculture to ascertain and report with what 
authority and for what purpose Bulletin No. 3, dated February 
28. 1918, described in the preamble hereof, was issued by the 
United States Food Administration; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 10726) granting a pen- 
sion to Salathiel Woodruff; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 10727) granting an increase 
o pension to Daniel Culver; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 10728) authorizing the Trresident 
to reinstate Francis Patrick Regan as a second lieutenant in the 
United States Army ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COADY: A bill (H. R. 10729) granting an increase 
of pension to George W. Monmonier; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. DECKER: A bill (H. R. 10730) granting a pension 
to John E. Tingley ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
` Also, a bill (H. R. 10781) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel E. Alexander; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr DILL: A bill (H. R. 10732) granting an increase of 
pension to William J. Doxey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FARR: A bill (H. R. 10733) granting a pension to 
Georgia A. Colony; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 10784) granting a pension to 
Pleasy J. Graham; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FREAR: A bill (H. R. 10735) granting a pension to 
Joseph Jiles; to the Committee on Peusions. 

By Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 10736) 
granting an increase of pension to Joseph Letzkus; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 10787) granting an 
increase of pension to John H. Davidson; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 10738) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel J. Henderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10739) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Milton Giles; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions: 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 10740) granting pension to 
Sylvania Farmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a biil (H. R. 10741) granting a pension to George W, 
Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LAZARO: A bill (H. R. 10742) granting an increase 
of pension to Paul Sullivan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. POLK: A bill (H. R. 10748) granting an increase of 
pension to John B. Lynch; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 5 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRODBECK: Papers relating to House bill 10700, 
granting an increase of pension to Mary E. Edie; also evidence 
in support of House bill 10699, granting a pension to Richard 
K. Heilig; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CAREW : Resolution of the Yavapai County (Ariz.) 
Chamber of Commerce, protesting against the passage of the 
Foster bill; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of O'Callaghan & Fed- 
den and also Deering, Milliken & Co., both of New York City, 
favoring the passage of the daylight-saving bill; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the American Institute of Weights and 
Measures, against the passage of House bill 2878; to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, resolution of the Kings County Pharmaceutical Society, 
urging the passage of House bill 5531, creating a pharmaceutical 
corps in our Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. DOOLING: Resolution of the Women's Medical So- 
ciety of New York State, indorsing the Owen bill (S. 3743) 
and the Dyer bill (H. R. 9563) ; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Evidence in support of House bill 5502, for 
the relief of David I. Black; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Santa Fe (N. 
Mex.) Woman's Club, asking repeal of the second-class postage 
provisions of the war-revenue act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petitions of citizens of the eighth congres- 
sional district of California, favoring passage of the Keating 
bill; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Petition of Albert S. Ely, H. S. French, 
Lillian Kartz, Mrs. F. A. Van Vranken, Raymond E. Starcher, 
S. H. Molberg, Grace Carter, Miss L. Edwards, Mrs. J. Cow- 
line, Mrs. J. R. Jones, and 54 others, all citizens of the State of 
Colorado, praying for immediate war prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Nellie Mitchell Reek, Dr. J. B. Macarey, 
W. S. Fry, C. A. Atchison, Mrs. D. B. Eppley, L. F. Cowan, 
Calista R. Williams, J. M. Handley, Mattie McConnell, and 64 
others, all citizens of the State of Colorado, praying for im- 
mediate war prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Grace M, Mustard, Mrs. George Wilder, 
James H. Curry, U. L. Barr, and 82 others, all citizens of the 
State of Colorado, praying for immediate war prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of S. D. Cates, Ethel McEntaffer, J. D. Allen, 
Homer Root, C. W. Whitaker, William Fletcher, and 70 others, 
all of Denver, Colo., praying for prohibition during the period 
of the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of J. W. Cobbey. L. J. Hole, Richard Trevthlek, 
and 36 others, all of Denver, Colo., praying for immediate war 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Susan M. Angwin, Narcissa L. Fitz- 
simmons, Luella S. Stocks, Jessie M. Tredway, and 37 others, 
all citizens of the State of Colorado, praying for immediate 
war prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the De Laval Separator Co. and Square 
Deal Tractor Co., praying for the repeal of that portion of the 
war- revenue act providing for increased postage rates on peri- 
odicals; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Girls’ 
Friendly Society of Rhode Island, urging enaciment of legisla- 
tion to provide for the proper housing of girls in the Govern- 
ment service; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Provisional Division of 
Maryland United Spanish War Veterans, favoring passage of the 
Key bill (H. R. 1736) for pensions for widows and minor chil- 
dren of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of McCormick & Co., of Baltimore, Md., favor- 
ing amending the war-revenue bill relative to payment of excess- 
profits taxes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of R. C. Hoffman and others, of Baltimore, 
Md., against passage of House bill 8565, relative to tax on auto- 
mobile owners; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Malcolm V. Tyson, of Baltimore, Md., favor- 
ing bill creating a pharmaceutical corps in the Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Cape May section, fourth naval district, 
commandant’s office, favoring bill to promote the efficiency of 
the Navy, ete.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petitions of Isaac Strouse, jr., and other employees of 
Strouse & Bros., of Baltimore, Md., against bill to increase 
second-class postage; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Resolution of various 
Philadelphia business associatious, favoring the daylight-saving 
bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RAINEY: Petition of Mrs. T. O. Hardesty and others, 
of Jacksonville Ill., favoring prohibition during the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Resolutions of the North Middlesex 
(Mass.) Agricultural Society, urging minimum price on food 
products and making other recommendations; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. — 

By Mr. SABATH: Resolution of the Swedish Typographical 
Union No. 247, indorsing the Sherwood old-age-pension bill; to 
the Committee on Pensions. . 

By Mr. STEELE: Resolution of the Lithuanian National 
Council, regarding the freedom of Lithuania; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition of citizens of Canon 
City, Colo., urging enactment of war prohibition legislation for 


| the conservation of food, ete.; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


SENATE. 


Frivay, March 15, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, Thou hast put into our hearts a vision of a 
fair and beautiful civilization and Thou hast given to us the 
ultimate principles of such a civilization in the doctrines of the 
Man of Galilee, in the Golden Rule, in the Ter Commandments, 
in the great conception of the duty and responsibility of the 
strong to the weak. Thou dost send us forth with the doctrine 
and with the might of Thy law. We pray Thee to carry us on 
to conquest and victory aud to the accomplishment of Thy will. 
For Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yestorday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Myers and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Th: VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Henderson Overman Sutherland 
ird Hiteheock wen wanson 
Beckham Johnson, Cal. Thelan Thomas 
rah Johnson, 8. Dak, Pittman Thompson 
Calder Jones, Wash, Poindexter Tillman 
Colt Kellogg Pomerene Townsend 
Culberson Kin e Trammell 
Curtis MeCumber Shafroth Underwood 
Dillingham McKellar Sheppard Vardaman 
Fletcher McLean Sherman Wadsworth 
France McNary Shields Walsh 
Freiinghuysen Martin Smith, Ariz. Warren 
Gallinger iyers Smith, Ga Watson 
Gerry New Smith. Mich. Weeks 
Hale Norris moot. Williams 
Harding Nugent Sterling Wolcott - 


Mr. GERRY. I have been requested to announce that the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] and the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Sarr] are detained by illness. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I wish to announce that 
my colleague, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], 
is absent owing to illness. 

Mr. BECKHAM. My colleague [Mr. Jaares] is absent on ac- 
count of illness. I ask that this announcement may stand for 
the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATION (S. DOC. NO. 202). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a sup- 
plemental estimate of appropriation in the sum of $68,100 re- 
quired for additional clerical force in the office of the Auditor 
for the War Department for the fiscal year 1919, which, with 
the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. Tur- 
ner, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (S. 3752) to provide for the opera- 
tion of transportation systems while under Federal control, for 
the just compensation of their owners, and for other purposes, 
and it was thereupon signed by the Vice President. 


NATIONAL PROHIBITION. 


The VICE PRESIDENT, The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the governor of Maryland, transmitting 
a certified copy of joint resolution No. 1 of the General Asseni- 
bly of Maryland, ratifying the proposed prohibition amendment 
to the Constitution, which will be read and placed on the files, 

The communication is as follows: 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Annapolis, Md., March 12, 1918. 
Hon. THOMAS R. MARSHALL, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Dean Sm: As directed b, goar resolutlon No. 1 of the General 
8 of Maryland of 1918 I transmit herewith certified copy of 
e same. 
Very truly, yours, Emerson C. HARRINGTON, 
Governor of Maryland, 


Tue STATR OF MARYLAND, 
EXECUTIVÐ DEPARTMENT, 


I, Emerson C, Harrington, governor of the State of Maryland and 
havian corto of the great seal thereof, do hereby certify that the 
follow Bn a full, true, and correct copy of joint resolution No. 1 
7918 neral Assembly of Maryland, passed at its January session, 


In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and have causid 
to be hereto affixed the great seal of the State of Maryland at Annap- 
olis, Md., this 12th day of March, in the year 1918. 

Emerson C. HARRINGTON. 

By the governor; 

[SEAL] Tuos. W. SINMOXNS 

Secretary of State. 

Joint resolution No. 1. 

Joint resolution of the House of Delegates and Senate of Maryland 
ratifying an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
pee See proposed by Congress to the legislatures of the several 

ates. 

Whereas both Houses of the Sixty-fifth Congress of the United States 
of America, by a constitutional majority of two-thirds thereof, mado 
the following proposition to amend the Constitution of the United 
States of America in the following words, to wit: 

“Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of 

the United States. 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of cach 
House concurring therein), That the 8 amendment to the 
Constitution be, and hereby is, proposed to the States, to become 
yalid as a part of the Constitution when ratified by the legislatures 
of the several States as provided by the Constitution: 

“ARTICLE —. 

„ Srcriox 1. After one year from the ratification of this article 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors 
within, the importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from 
the United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof 
for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. 

“Sec, 2. The ra — and the several States shall have the con- 
current power to enforce this article by appropriate legisiation. 

“Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of 
the several States, as provided in the Constitution, within seven 
years from the date of the submission hereof to the States by the 


congress.” 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Gencral Assembly of the State of Maryland: 

Section 1. That the said pe amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States of America be, and the same is hereby, ratified by 
the Legislature of the State of Maryland. 

Sec, 2. That certified copies of this preamble and joint resolution be 
forwarded by the governor of this State to the Secretary of State at 
Washington, to the Presiding Officer of the United States Senate, and 
to the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United States. 


HERBERT R. WOODEN, 
Speaker of the House of Delegates. 
Peren J. * 
President of the Senate. 
Approved March 12. 1918. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution passed 
by the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Joint resolution 1 A. 
Joint resolution relating to the privilege of sending mail without the 


payment of postage. 
Whereas every person who is in the service of his coun in the mill- 
tary or naval forces of the United States should be aided in retaining 


that close touch with the folks at home which means so much to 

them all; and 
Whereas we are eager to give every assistance possible to those who are 

doing brave work at the front for us all; and 
Whereas the cost of postage on mail matter is frequently of serlous 
moment to those whose chief source of income has been taken away 
when a husband or son or brother has gone into the Army or Navy: 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the assembly (the senate concurring), That the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Wisconsin does r tfully petition the Congress 
of the United States to enact such l ation as may make it possible 
for mail matter from any person in the military or naval forces of the 
United States to be transmitted without the payment of postage thereon, 
ante Peni reasonable restrictions as may be deem necessary for 
protection. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the President of 
the Senate. to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and to each 
of the Members from this State in the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress of the United States. 

Lawrence C. WHITTET,. 
a, of the Assembly. 
C. E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Olerk of the Assembly. 
Epwarp F. DITTMAR, 
President of tho Senate. 


O. G. MUNSON, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution passed 
by the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Joint resolution No, 10 A. 
Joint resolution relating to excess profits and war revenues. 


Whereas industrial conditions in Wisconsin and throughout the United 
States have been fundamentally disturbed by the great world war; 


an 
Whereas increased revenues must be raised with which to meet expendi- 
tures occasioned by the war: Now, therefore, be it 
Resoived by the assembly (the senate concurring), That we denounce 
as unpatriotic any effort to make undue profits out of the necessities of 
the people or the Government, and we heartily commend those business 
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men. who have undertaken Government contracts on a cost basis, asking 
only those reasonable returns to which they are entitled in times of 
pence; and be it further 
Resuleed, That we call upon Congress to impose during the war such 
an increase in taxer en incomes, inheritances, and excess profits as shall 
reduce invomes to the amount just necessary to secure the requisite co- 
operation of the various factors in production—land,. labor. capital, and 
talent; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution. be transmitted by the secre- 
tary of state to the presiding officers and to each of the Senators and 
Representatives of this State in the Congress of the United States. 
Lawrence C. Wuittert, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
C. E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
EDWARD F. DITTMAR, 
President of the Senate. 
O. G. Monson, 
Chi Clerk of the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution passed 
by the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and 
ordered to be printed im the Rrcorp, as follows: : 

Joint resolution. No. 9 A. 
Joint resolution memorializing the Congress of the United States and 


Hon. Herbert Hoover to investigate into. the situation confronting 
dairy farmers and to take the necessary steps to remedy such situation. 


Whereas the conditions confronting the dalry farmers of this State who 
are producing mijik tor sale as commercial milk in cities of this and 
adjoining- States and to condenxaries: is of a grave and serious nature, 

due especially to the ucusuatiy high cost of feed, labor, and other 

elements that enter into the cost of producing milk and to the prices 
that have been fixed for such milk by official commissions created 
therefor, which prices the farmers themselves and others eminently 
qualified to testify declare are below the actual cost of production; 


and 
Whereas both the producer and consumer must suffer If these condi- 
tions are not re ‘ed, for under the operation of nature’s law the 
prodane cean- not continue as such at a loss; and, if he can not pro- 
uce, it follows that the supply for consumption must decrease: 
Therefore be it 


KEENE the assembly (the senate concurring), That the Con 
of the United States and Hon. Herbert Hoover, National Food Admin- 
istrator, be, and they are hereby, respectfully memorialized to fully 
investigate into the situation hereinbefore referred to and to take 
steps as soon as may be possible to protect Wisconsin's greatest in- 
dustry, namely, the dairy Industry, by adjusting, so far as may be 
possible, the costs of feeds, the principal element entering into the cost 
of producing milk, and the prices that have been fixed as above stated, 
with a view to benefiting both consumer and producer of milk and to 
protecting Wisconstn’s most important Industry; be it further 

Resotred, That the chie! clerk of the assembly be, and he is hereby, 
directed to forthwith forward a 9 engrossed copy of these reso- 
lutions to the President of the United States Senate, the Speaker of the 
pose of Representatives, and to Hon. Herbert Hoover, at Washington, 


Lawrence C. WHrrrer., 
Speaker of the Assembly. 


E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Olerk of the Assembly. 
Epwarp F. DITTMAR, 
ae President of the Senate, 


. MUNSON. 
: Chief Clerk of the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. I present a petition of the Children of America 
Loyalty Leugue. signed by several thousand children, asking 
that the Star-Spangled Banner be made the national hymn by 
law. I suppose the petition should be referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Library, aud T move its reference to that committee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HARDING. I send to the desk a number of petitions 
very extensively signed by citizens of Ohio asking for more 
drastic legislation in dealing with pro-Germun activities in: this 
country. I move that the petitions be referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The motion was agreed to: 

Mr: SHEPPARD presented a petition of the congregation of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of Congress Heights, D. C.. 
praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which was 
ordered to lie on the table 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Los Angeles County 
Medical Association, of California, praying for am advanced 
rank for officers of the Medical Corps, which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. McNARY (for Mr..CHAMBERLAIN) presented a petition of 
the Congregation of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Prim- 
ville. Oreg., praying for national prohibition as a war measure, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr, HALE. I present a petition signed by a committee of 
citizens of Warren. Me., praying for the nrohibition of the man- 
ufacture and sale of beer for the period of the war, which T 
ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Record. as follows: 


Wannxx, Me., March 8, 1918. 

To the Hon. FREDERICK Have. 
United Statra Senate, Washington. D. O.: 

We, the attendants: at the services of the Warren Baptist Church, 

Warren, Me., Lord's Day, March 3. 1918, believing that only by the 

most careful conservation of food, fuel and man power can America and 


her allies win the present war. and aware of the fact that all of these 
are being worse than wasted, to an alarming degree. through the manu- 
facture and sale of beer, we therefore urge upon you, honorable sir, 28 


Senator from our district, to use your utmost influence and at the 
earllest possible date to secure national prohibition of the manufacture 
and sale of beer for the duration of the war and for the period of re- 
construction after the war Is. over. 

Jong E. BMRINGHAM, 

L. C. PACKARD, 

II. W. PEXDLETON, 

Committee, 
Mr. HALE presented a petition of sundry cifizens-of Lewiston, 
Me., praying for self-determination and Independence of Lithu- 
ania, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign, Rela- 
tions, 
TOWN OF SEWARD, ALASKA, 


Mr. PITTMAN, from the Committee on Territories, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4021) to authorize the incorporated 
town of Seward, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceed- 
ing $25,000 for the purpose of constructing dikes, flumes, and 
other works to confine the waters of Lowell Creek for the pro- 
tection of said town, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 313) thereon, 


BILLS. INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimeus 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr: BORAH: 

A bill (S. 4107) to amend an act entitled “An: act to pension, 
the survivors of certain Indiam wars from. January 1, 1859; to 
January, 1801, inclusive, aud for other purposes,” passed and 
approved March 4, 1917; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 4108) to provide for the entry under bond of ex- 
hibits of arts, sciences, and industries; to the Committee on. 
Industrial Expositions. 

A bill (S. 4109) to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of the Commercial Pacific Cable. Co.; to the 
Committee on Cluims. 

By Mr. McNARY (fo. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN )'; 

A bill (S. 4110) for the relief of John W. Baggott; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. HARDING: 

A bin (S. 4111) granting am increase: of pension to Henry 
Strouse; 

A bill (S. 4112) granting an increase of pension to George W, 
Griffith ; 

A bill (S. 4113) granting a. pension to: Clarinda: F. Pratt; 

A bill (S. 4114) granting a pension to Mary M. Withrow; and 

A bill (S. 4115) granting an incrense of pension to James: J. 
Winans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bil: (S. 4116) for the relief of Ann E. Griffith (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Militury Affairs. 

By Mr. HALE: . 

A bill (S. 4117) granting an increase of pension to James S. 
Moore (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4118) granting a pension to Florence M. Luro 
(with accompanying pupers) ; 

A bill (S. 4119) granting an increase of pension to Elias B. 
Moore: (with aecompnnying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4120) granting an inerease: of pension to Warren 
Jones (with accompanying papers); te the Committee on 
Pensions, 

GRAND CANYON NATIONAT. PARK, ARIZ. 


Mr. ASHURST submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 390) to estuhlish the Grand Canyon 
National Park in the State of Arizona: which was referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed. 


PENSIONS, AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed 
and the calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not see a member uf the Committee on 
Agriculture and Horestry in the Chamber. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Iam a member of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Senator if he desires to take up the 


Agricultural appropriation bill at this time? 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I am not aware of the wishes of the chair 
man of the committee. If the Senator from Utah has some- 
thing rhat he wants to bring up now, F shail not object. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no particular mensure to call up untess 
it would be Senate bill 3783, but I will say that that is a gen- 
eral pension bili and I know it can not be pussed: between now 
and 2 o'clock. Therefore, I shall not move to take up the bill 
at this time: 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Then, F ask that the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill be taken up and proceeded witt: 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Just one word. I will ask the Senator 
from Utah if there is not an omnibus pension bill on the 
calendar? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I will say to the Senator the Committee 
on Pensions has not taken up the House bill, but there are two 
Senate omnibus pension bills on the calendar. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think we might take them up. I make 
that suggestion, to fill in a little gap, if agreeable to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I withdraw the request. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate con- 
sider Senate bill 3799. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 8799) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War and certain widows and dependent relatives of such 
soldiers and sailors. 

It proposes to place on the pension roll at the rates named the 
following persons: 

Melvina Coquillard, widow of James Coquillard, late captain 
Company E, Seventh Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, 
$25, the same to be paid her without deduction or rebate on 
account of former alleged overpayments or erroneous payments 
of pension. 

Henry Wenzel, late of Mompany K, One hundred and forty- 
eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $80 in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

Samuel S. Wilson, late of Company C, Twelfth Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Cavalry, $30 in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

George Leadbeater, late of Company E, Two hundred and four- 
teenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $30 in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

Samuel H. Brooks, late of Company I, First Regiment Mary- 
land Volunteer Cavalry, $30 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

George W. Bass, late of Company E, Fiftieth Regiment Mis- 
souri Volunteer Infantry, $27 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Charles E. Wilcox, late of Company A, Thirty-third Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and captain Company B, Ninety- 
second Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, $50 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Adam Eckert, late of Company H, Third Regiment Minnesota 
Volunteer Infantry, $30 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Albert Boon, late of Company A, Seventh Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Cavalry, $36 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Albert S. Greene, late of Company A, Seventeenth Regiment 
Vermont Volunteer Infantry, $40 in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

John Burns, late of U. S. S. Potomac and Horace Beals, United 
States Navy, $30 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Robert Liddell, late of Company B, Eighth Regiment Connecti- 
cut Volunteer Infantry, $36 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Amos Dickinson, late of Company K, Eleventh Regiment Con- 
necticut Volunteer Infantry, $36 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Henry A. Dayton, late of Company E, Nineteenth Regiment 
Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, $40 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Theodore C. Bates, late of Company F, Second Battalion, 
Fourteenth Regiment United States Infantry, $24 in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

John W. Marks, late of Company B, Ninth Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, $30 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Alexander Reed, late of Company A, Seventeenth Regiment 
West Virginian Volunteer Infantry, $40 in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

William L. Swiger, late of Company H, Sixth Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, $30 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Thomas J. Denny, late of Company M, Second Regiment 
United States Cavalry, $36 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

George W. Grigg, late of Company D, Fifty-ninth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $36 in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

William L. V. Kite, late of Company D, Fifth Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, $36 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Daniel B. Mills, late.of Company E, Ninety-eighth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $40 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. $ > 

William O'Callaghan, late of U. S. S. Fahkee, United States 
Navy, $30 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

John Wones, late of Company I, One hundred and fifty- 
second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $36 in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 
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Frederick S. Webber, late of U. S. S. Ohio, Bat, and Hornet, 
United States Navy, $30 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Jerome McWethy, late of Company G, Second Regiment Michi- 
gan Volunteer Cavalary, $40 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Mary L. King, widow of Josias R. King, late lieutenant col- 
onel Second Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, $30 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

James Campbell, late of Company K, Fortieth Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, $24 in lien of that he is now 
receiving. 

Edward Patrick, late of Company D, One hundred and fifty- 
second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $27 in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

William H. Wyckoff, late of Company I, Ninety-second Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $36 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Hugh S. Ryan, late of Company F, Fifth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Cavalry, $30 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Harvey Johnson, late of Company I, One hundred and thirty- 
sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $24 in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

Myron Gillmore, late of Company B, Ninety-sixth Regiment 
uinn Volunteer Infantry, $50 in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

Marion A. Babcock, late of Company A, Thirty-sixth Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $30 in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Benjamin F. Brock, late of Company G, One hundred and 
seventieth Regiment Ohio National Guard Infantry, $24 in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

Loreta Blevins, widow of Dillion Blevins, late of Company F, 
Thirteenth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, $87 in lieu 
of that she is now receiving; and that in the event of the death 
of Robert T. C. Blevins, helpless and dependent child of Dillion 
Blevins, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and 
determine; and that in the event of the death of Loreta Blevins 
the name of Robert T. C. Blevins shall be placed on the pension 
roll at $12 from and after the date of the death of Loreta 
Blevins. 8 

Hannah McAdams, widow of Patrick McAdams, late sergeant 
major, Second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $12. 

Ferdinand Fetter, late of Company I, Eleventh Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $36 in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

John W. Hoyt, late of U. S. S. Silver Lake and Red Rover, 
United States Navy, $36 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

John B. Donaldson, late of Third Independent Battery Iowa 
ee Light Artillery, $30 in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

John E. Clark, late of Company C, First Regiment Alabama 
and Tennessee Independent Vidette Cavalry, $30 in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

William H. Patterson, late first lieutenant Company I, Thirty- 
eighth Regiment Iowa Volunter Infantry, $40 in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

Clifford A. Lewis, late of Company E, Fourth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, $30 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Georgianna Thomas, widow of Jacob Thomas, alias Jacob 
Doutha, late of Company F, Eighth Regiment United States 
Colored Volunteer Cavalry, $25 in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

Thomas J. Gafford, late of Company K, Seventeenth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $40 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Sarah J. Briles, former widow of Noah W. Briles, late of 
Company I, First Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, $25. 

John A. Wise, late of Company B, Forty-fourth Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, $40 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Rosa Flake, widow of Levi Flake, late of Company A, Tenth 
Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, $25. 

John M. Holmes, late of Company F, First Regiment Wiscon- 
sin Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $30 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

John B. Rogers, late of Company D, Tenth Regiment, and 
Company G, Thirty-second Regiment, Wisconsin Volunteer In- 
fantry, $50 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

William S. Reed, late of Company C, Twelfth Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, $36 in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

Augustus A. Clawson, late of Company A, Third Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, $30 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Wesley B. Reed, late of Company A, Thirty-ninth Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry, $50 in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

Homer E. Benton, late of Company B, Thirty-eighth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 
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Mitton Laird, lete of Company I. Fifth Regiment Pennsylva- 
nia Reserves Volunteer Infantry, $40 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

atban H. Ellis, Inte of Compnny D. Twenty-third Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $36 in Meu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Walter E. Ellis. helpless and dependent son of Walter B. 
Ellis, late of Company H, Ninth Regiment New Hampshire 
Volunteer Infantry, $12. 

George Engleman, tate of Company E. Forty-fifth Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry, $24 in lieu ef that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

Thomas V. Malone, Inte of Company I. Thirty-ninth Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, $27 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

George W. Flagg, late of Company F, Second Regiment Ver- 
mont Volunteer Infantry. $50 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Albert H. Wood, late of Company DP, Twenty-fourth Regi- 
meut Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $36 in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Thomas McCarty, late of Company L, Seventeenth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, $36 in lieu of that he is now receiv- 
ing. 

Henry J. Edge. alins Jason Edge. late of U. S. S. Benton, 
United States Navy. $30 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Andrew West, late of Company K, Eleventh Regiment. and 
Company D, Tenth Regiment, West Virginia Volunteer infan- 
try. $30 in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

William A. Bodine, lite of Company L, Thirty-seventh Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $40 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

George D. Abraham, late of Company I. Sixty-fifth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $36 in liew of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

Uriah G. Williams, late of Company A, One hundred and 
ninety-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $27 in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

John C. Emery. late acting assistant surgeon. United States 
Ariny. and assistant surgeon. Thirteenth Regiment New Hamp- 
shire Volunteer Infantry, $21 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

William H. Tripp, late of Company H, Fourth Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, and second lieutenant Company H, Nine- 
teenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, $50 in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

Alonzo Pendland, late unassigned, Thirty-third Regiment In- 
dann Volunteer Infantry, $21 in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving, + 

Thomas M. Johnson, late of Company A, Twelfth Regiment, 
Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, $36 in lieu of that he is nuw 
receiving. 

James S. Gray, late of Company B, Two hundred and sixth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $30 in lieu of that 
le is now receiving. 

Isaac Wharton, late of Company H, Third Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, $40 in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

Increase E. Watson, late of Company K, Twenty-fourth Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, $30 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. A 

Mark Whitney. late musician. band, Thirteenth Regiment Wis- 
consir Volunteer Infantry. $40 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

John W. Stokes, late of Company F, One hundred aud thirty- 
fourth Regiment Ohio National Guard Infantry, $30 in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Melville N, Freeman, late of Company D, Third Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and Company D, Ninth Regiment 
Veteran Reserve Corps, $40 In lieu of that he is now receiving. 

George C. Bonney, late of Company K. Twelfth Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry. $36 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Algen S. Leach, late of Company B, Tenth Regiment Kentucky 
Volunteer Cavalry, and Company G, Fifty-third Regiment Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Infantry, $30 in lieu of that he ir now receiving. 

William W. Findley, late of Company D. Fifteenth Regiment 
Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, $40 in lieu of that he is now receiv- 
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John Curles, late o? Cor pany G. Ninth Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Cavalry. $30 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

George Wells, late of Company E. Sixty-first Regiment Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer Infantry, $30 in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

Derrick Huck, late of Company A, Second Regiment Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $36 in Heu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Seth Bailey, Iate of Company K, One hundred and forty- 
eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $30 in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 
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Abbie L. Lockwood, widow of Horace H. Lockwood, late of 
Company D, Second Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
and First Independent Company Ohio Volunteer Cavalry. $202 

Irvin M. Hill, late of Company D. Seventh Regiment Mirne- 
sota Volunteer Infantry, 840 in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

John W. McMillen, late of Company B, MeLuughtlin’s squadron, 
Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and Company C, Fifth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Cavalry. $30 in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

Bradford G. Ostrunder, late of Company C. Fifth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $36 lu dieu ef that he is 
how receiving. z 

William A. Reeves, late of Company A. Ninth Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Cavalry, $50 In lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Fred Eneker, lute of Company C, Forty-seventh Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $24 in lieu of thut he is now re- 
ceiving. 

William Booth, late second lieutenant Company C. Second 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $50 in Heu of that he 
is now receiving. 

George Campbell. late of Company D. First Battalion, Seven- 
teenth. Regiment United States Infantry, $30 in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

William W. Daniels. late of Company C. Sixth Regiment Michi- 
gan Volunteer Cavalry, $36 in lieu of that he is new receiving. 

William Behre. late musician, band, general service, United 
States Army, $36 in lien of that he is now receiving. 

Charles F. Runyan, late of Company I, Thirty-ninth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry. $30 in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

John H. Denny. late of Company 6. Twenty-tirst Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry, $30 in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

Benjamin F. Sage. late of Company D. Twentieth Regiment 
Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, $40 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Watkin H. Jones. late of Company E, Eleventh Regiment Min- 
nesota Volunteer Infantry, $30 iu lieu of that he is now receiv- 
ing. 

James Cummins, late of Company E. Eighty-fifth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $50 in lieu of that he Is now re- 
ceiving. 

George G. Laughead, late of U. S. S. Ouachita, United States 
Navy. $30 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Scott Thompson, late of U. S. S. General Lyon and Great 
Western, United States Navy, $36 in liew of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

Samuel C. Howe, late of Company A, Ninth Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, $36 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

David I. Hain, late of Company C, Forty-sixth Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, $24 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Joseph T) Lewis, late of Company G, Eleventh Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $50 in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

Lafayette Fasnaugh, late of Company E, Fifty-eighth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $18. 

John V. Reed, late of Company H, One hundred and fifty- 
fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $30 in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

James M. Shuey, late of Company H, Forty-fourth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $30 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Harry M. Sherman, late of Company G, Twelfth Regiment 
United States Infantry, $50 in lieu of that he ts now receiving, 

Henry Thomas, late of Company E. Thirty-sixth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $40 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

William J. Seals, late of Company D, Second Regiment East 
Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and Company E, Fourteenth 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, $40 in lieu of that he is 


now receiving. 


Alexander D. Smalley, late of Battery F, First Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Light Artillery, $30 in liea of that he is now 
receiving. 

Emery O. Pendleton, late of Company I, Fifteenth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $30 in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

Esburn Nutt, late of Company B, Thirtieth Regiment Maino 
Volunteer Infantry, $30 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Freeman D. Myrick, late of Company C, Thirteenth Regiment, 
and Company K, Thirtieth Regiment, Maine Volunteer In- 
fantry, $30 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Moses F, Hurd, late of Company H, Eleventh Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, $40 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

William E. Hayden, late of Company E, First Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Cavalry, $30 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Samuel McClure, late of Company B, Twelfth Regiment Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Infantry, $40 in Hen of that he is now re- 
ceiving, 
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Henry McClure, late of Company G, Thirteenth Regiment 
ny Volunteer Cavalry, $36 in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

Michael O. Sullivan, late of Company H, Sixteenth Regiment 
Kenney Volunteer Infantry, $50 in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

Patrick Walton, late of Company A, Sixteenth Regiment, and 
Company D, Thirteenth Regiment, Kentucky Volunteer In- 
fantry, $36 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Francis Mathews, late of U. S. S. Michigan, John Adams, 
and Santec, United States Navy, $30 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 5 

Amariah K. Wheeler, late of Company E, Coast Guards, Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, $27 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

. Thomas J. Hargrave, late of Company G, Twenty-third Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $40 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

George O. Pearl, late.of Company H, Eighteenth Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, $40 in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Ina L. Murdock, helpless and dependent child of George W. 
Murdock, late of Company G, Fifteenth Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, $12. 

Daniel W. Shawhan, late of Company D, Thirteenth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $36 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Henry T. Snyder, late of Company D, Fourth Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, $50 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

George H. Fogg, late of Company C, Twelfth Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, $50 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Henry Lee Anderson, late major and brevet lieutenant colonel 
One hundred and ninety-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, $50 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

John Openchain, late of Company K, Forty-eighth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $50 in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

Seward Newtson, late of Company C, Fifty-third Regiment 
IIlinois Volunteer Infantry, $50 in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

Isaiah P. Watts, late of Company H, Eighty-fourth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $40 in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

Edward Sams, late of Company K, Fifteenth Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, $30 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Thomas G. Davison, late of Company G, First Regiment Min- 
nesota Volunteer Cavalry, $30 in lieu of that he is now receiv- 
ing. 

Nancy Hackleman, dependent mother of Isaac Hackleman, late 
of Company L, Second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, 
$20 in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

John L. Rushton, late of Company H, Ninth Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, $50 in lieu of that he is new receiving. 
-Charles W. Wormell, late of the Seventh Battery, First Bat- 
talion Maine Volunteer Light Artillery, $24 in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. É 

Sylvanus Smith, late of Company F, Eleventh Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, $40 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

George W. Hall, late first lieutenant, Company D, Twelfth 
Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, $50 in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

George W. Gilbert, late of Company D, Twenty-first Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, $36 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

McHenry Smith, late of Company H, Eightieth Regiment Illi- 
nois Volunteer Infantry, $36 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

John Acton, late of Company C, Seventh Battalion, District 
of Columbia Militia Infantry, $21. 

Adrian J. Hayward, late of Company C, One hundred and 
forty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, $36 in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

Emma A. Hoskins, widow of Thomas D. Hoskins, late of 
Company A, Thirty-second Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, 
and former widow of Marvin Norris, late of Company F, One 
hundred and fifty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infan- 
try, $20. 

George W. Thompson, late of Company G, Eighteenth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, $40 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

- Milton N. Campbell, late of Company L, Ninth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Cavalry, $36 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Isaac N. Stotts, late of Company I, One hundred and ninety- 
fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $36 in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. i 

William H. Woodward, late of Company D, Fifty-sixth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $50 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 
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Richard B. Daniels, late of Company K, Eleventh Regiment 
Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, $36 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Thomas Day, late of Company D, First Regiment Maine Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, $40 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Jared Wheeler, late of Company A, Eighth Regiment Connecti- 
cut Volunteer Infantry, $50 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

George B. Gilbert, late of Company C, Twenty-second Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, $30 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

John H. Annas, late of Company F, Sixth Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, $36 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Delos Neer, late of Company K, One hundred and thirty- 
third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, $30 in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

George Murray, late of Company F, Twelfth Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Reserves Volunteer Infantry, $36 in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Daniel H. Pettengill, late of Company C, Seventh Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, $50 in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Josiah C. Tandy, late of Company H, Fourth Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, $40 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Addison S. Martin, late of Company B, Second Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, $50 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

James Churchill, late of Company I, Twelfth Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, $30 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Thomas Percival, late of Company K, First Regiment Cali- 
fornia Volunteer Cavalry, $30 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Joseph Martin, late of Company K, First Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer Cavalry, $40 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Angus C. Burns, late of Company F, First Regiment United 
States Volunteer Sharpshooters, $36 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Cornelius MeGoff, late of Company D, Third Regiment Ver- 
mont Volunteer Infantry, $36 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Nathaniel Wilt, late of Company B, Third Regiment Potomac 
Home Brigade, Maryland Volunteer Infantry, $50 in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. ~ 

Joseph Smith, late of the U. S. S. Vanderbilt, United States 
Navy, $30 in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

Theodore M. Burge, late of Company E, Sixth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, $50 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Carrie M. Smart, helpless and dependent daughter of William 
M. Smart, late of Company K, Fifty-first Regiment Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry, $12. 

Hiram B. Newlon, late of Company E, Seventeenth Regiment 
Kansas Volunteer Infantry, $24 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

John F. Brainard, late of Company E, Fifth Regiment Iowa 
‘olunteer Cavalry, $50 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Isaac D. Rowden, late of Company K, Twelfth Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, $40 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Edwin E. Baker, late of Company B, Seventh Regiment Michi- 
gan Volunteer Infantry, $50 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Enos S. Whitcomb, late of Company K, Twenty-ninth Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, $24 in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Chester R. Smith, late of Company K, One hundred and six- 
teenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $40 in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Horatio P. Smith, late of Company B, Seventh Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, $50 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Franklin Venable, late of Company A, One hundred and forty- 
fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24 in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

William H. Capshaw, late of Company K, Fourth Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Mounted Infantry, $27 in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

James H. Fontaine, late of Company B, Third Regiment, and 
Company K, Sixth Regiment, Missouri State Militia Cavalry, 
$40 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Thomas Fulkerson, late of Company F, Eighty-first Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $50 in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

Michael H. Skinner, late of Company D, Second Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Artillery, $36 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. i 

William J. Smith, late of Company I, Fifth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Cavalry, and Company E, Eighty-fifth Regiment, 
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and Company H, Thirty-third Regiment, Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, $36 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

John H, Bird, late of Company A, First Regiment Arkansas 
Volunteer Cavalry, $50 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

William White, late of Company G, Second Regiment Ar- 
kansas Volunteer Cavalry, $30 in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

Joseph P. Case, late of Company E, One hundred and fifty- 
sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $27 in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

Washington Richardson, late of Company K, One hundred and 
ninth Regiment, and Company F, Eleventh Regiment, Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, $50 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

James Stuart, late of Capt. Ahl’s Independent Battery, Dela- 
ware Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $50 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. f 

Edwin S. Metcalf, late of Company B, Seventh Regiment Min- 
nesota Volunteer Infantry, $40 in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 7 

Daniel Vanscoy, late of Company E, Third Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, $40 in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. ; 

Luther L. Rewalt, late assistant surgeon, Twenty-first Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, $30 in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Margaret Dicks, former widow of Andrew Snyder, late of 
Company D, Eleventh Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and widow of James Dicks, late of Company F, Forty-first 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $25. 

Benjamin F. Morse, late of Company E, Eighth Regiment Ver- 
mont Volunteer Infantry, $50 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

James M. Widener, alias James W. Foster, late of Company I, 
First Regiment Illinois Volunteer Light Artillery, $36 in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

William H. Isenberg, late of Company I, One hundred and 
eleventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $40 in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Thomas K. Hastings, late first lieutenant Company H, One 
hundred and fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
$40 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

William W. Thurston, late of Company I, Sixtieth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $40 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

William W. Gordon, late of Company H, Nineteenth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $40 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

John Dewire, late of Company B, First Battalion, Nebraska 
Veteran Volunteer Cavalry, and Company G, First Regiment 
Nebraska Volunteer Cavalry, $30 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

James M. Millirons, late of Company D, Eighteenth Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry, $50 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

George L. Danforth, late of Company ©, Eighth Regiment 
Vermont Volunteer Infantry, $40 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Chester S. Pease, late of Company H, Ninth Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, $36 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

John D. Swift, late of Company B, Sixth Regiment Kentucky 
Volunteer Infantry, $40 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Theodore Routh, late of Company E, One hundred and forty- 
fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30 in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. . 

Elisha D. Turner, late of Company D, Twenty-fifth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $40 in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

Arnoid Bauer, late of Company B, Fifty-eighth Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Infantry, $30 in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

Sylvester Oatman, late of Company D, One hundred and 
twenty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, $40 in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Imogen P. Ingersoll, widow of Charles T. Ingersoll, late act- 
ing assistant surgeon, United States Volunteer Infantry, $25 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Wilford Herrick, late unassigned, Third Regiment Wisconsin 
Volunteer Cavalry, $30 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Henry Newell, late of U. S. S. Ohio, Ossipee, and Princeton, 
United States Navy, $40 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

George Crawford, late of U. S. S. Princeton and Cornubia, 
United States Navy, $30 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Lulu M. Joseph, widow of Mark Joseph, late of Company K, 
Seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and second lieu- 
tenant Company L, First Regiment Indiana Volunteer Heavy 
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Artillery, $37 in lieu of that she is now receiving. And that in 
the event of the death of Edith G. Joseph, helpless and de- 
pendent child of Mark Joseph, the additional pension herein 
granted shall cease and determine. And that in the event of 
the death of Lula M. Joseph the name of Edith G. Joseph shall 
be placed on the pension roll at $12, from and after the date 
of death of Lulu M. Joseph. 

Charles D. Hanscom, late of Company I, Second Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, $50 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the present consideration of Senate 
bill 8798. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 8798) granting pen- 
sions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Regular Army and Navy and of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to certain widows and dependent relatives of 
such soldiers and sailors. 

It proposes to place on the pension roll at the rates named 
the following persons: 

Abel H. Hall, late of Company F, First Regiment Montana 
Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $17. 

Frankie Esselstyn, widow of Elton H. Esselstyn, late of Com- 
pany L, Thirty-fourth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, 
War with Spain, $25, and $2 per month additional on account 
of each of the minor children of the said Elton H. Esselstyn 
until they reach the age of 16 years. 8 

Samuel Breitigan, late of U. S. S. Pennsylvania, United States 
Navy, Regular Establishment, 812. 

Edward Sweeney, late of Company E, Fifteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, $12. 

Arthur Rose, late of Company L, First Regiment Washing- 
ton Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12. 

Lucie Kellogg, widow of William R. Kellogg, late of Troop A, 
First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, War with Spain, %25. 

William P. Robinson, late of Company I, First Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12. : 
William D. Harrington, late of Company K, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, $12. 

Fannie H. Maffitt, widow of John W. Maflitt, late of Company 
A, First Regiment Arkansas Volunteer Infantry, War with 
Spain, $25. 

Minnie H. Wolf, widow of Herman P. Wolf, late of Company 
H, First Regiment North Dakota Volunteer Infantry, War with 
Spain, $25, and $2 per month additional on aċcount of each of 
the minor children of said Herman P, Wolf until they reach 
the age of 16 years. 

Willis S. Harris, alias Charles E. Sanders, late of Battery C, 
Fourth Regiment United States Artillery, Regular Establish- 
ment, $12. 

John M. Dikes, late of Troop H, First Regiment United States 
Cavalry, and Company A. Tlürtieth Regiment United States 
Infantry, Regular Establishment, $30 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

James W. McKay, late first lieutenant Battery A, First Regi- 
ment Rhode Island Volunteer Light Artillery, War with Spain, 
$30. 
Adam S. Bridgefarmer, late of Capt. Hiram Wilber’s Com- 
pany B, First Regiment Oregon Mounted Volunteers, Oregon and 
Washington Territory Indian war, $30 in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Charles H. Ferriss, late of Company H, Twenty-second Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, $12. 

Van Ogle, late first lieutenant, Company B, Washington Terri- 
tory Volunteers, Oregon and Washington Territory Indian war, 
$30 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Reuben Waller, late of Company H, Tenth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, $30 in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Thomas M. Woods, late of Company C, Third Regiment Ten- 
nessee Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $24 in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

George M. Spencer, late of Company F, First Regiment United 
States Infantry, Regular Establishment, $17 in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Katharine E. Bocoskey, widow of Michael Bocoskey, late of 
Company E, Nineteenth Regiment United States Infantry, War 
with Spain, $25 and $2 per month additional on account of each 
of the minor children of said Michael Bocoskey until they reach 
the age of 16 years, ; 
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Thomas S. Millikin, late of Company L. Forty-fourth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $17 in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

William C. Campbell, late of Company C. Twenty-second Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, $12. 

William J. La Rock, late of Company C, First Regiment Ver- 
mont Volunteer Infantry, and Company A, Forty-third Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12. 

Allen Russell, late of Capt. Standage’s Cavalry company, Nau- 
voo Legion, Utah Volunteers, Utah Indian War, $30 in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Oscar M. Dreibelbiss, late of Company M, Second Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12. 

Edmund G. Thompson, late of Company D, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12 in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Joseph W. Gay, late of Capt. O. Humason’s company B, First 
Regiment Oregon Mounted Volunteers, Oregon and Washington 
Territory Indian war, $30 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Emmett W. Fitzsimmons, late of Company B, Twenty-second 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $17. 

Charles E. Matthews, late of Company A, Twenty-eighth Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain. $12. 

Martha R. Sutton, widow of Thomas J. Sutton, late of Capt. 
John F. Miller's company, Oregon Volunteers, Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory Indian War, $20 in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

Hildur M. Phillips, widow of George W. Phillips, late chief 
gunner. with rank of ensign, United States Navy, Regular Estab- 
lishment, $25 in lieu of.that she is now receiving, and $2 per 
month additional on account of each of the minor children of 
said George W. Phillips until they reach the age of 16 years. 

Joseph M. Love, late of Company I, First Regiment Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $16 in leu of that 
he is now receiving. 

Leander Thomas, late of Company G, Fourth Regiment Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12. 

Isaac F. Allen, late of Companies C and L, Third Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, $10. 

James M. Fitch, late of Troop F, First Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Cavalry, War with Spain, $17. 

John Ferris, late of United States ship Ashuelot, United 
States Navy, Regular Establishment, $24 in lieu of that he is 
how receiving. 

Esther Shields, former widow of Walter Rogers, late of 
General Mounted Service, United States Army, Regular Estab- 
lishment, $20. 

Elizabeth K. Cottman, widow of Vincendon L. Cottman, late 
rear admiral, United States Navy, Regular Establishment, $50. 

Francis J. Kearney, late of Troop B, Third Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, $30 in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

Simeon Ely, late first lieutenant Capt. Goodall’s company 
Oregon Volunteers, Oregon and Washington Territory Indian 
war, $30 in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

John A. D. Tharp, late of the U. S. S. Pennsylrania, United 
States Navy, Regular Establishment, $30. 

Wesley H. Dick, Inte of Company B, Thirty-fifth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $17 in Heu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Julia Burger, widow of Peter Burger, late of Company F, 
Fifth Regiment United States Infantry, Florida Seminole In- 
dian wars, $20 in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Leander Johnston, late of Company I, First Regiment United 
States Infantry, War with Spain, $24 in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Laura C. Slack, widow of William B. Slack, late second Heu- 
tenant, United States Marine Corps, United States Navy, Regu- 
lar Establishment, $25 in Heu of that she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


EXTENSION OF SPUR TRACK IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President: 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I will state to the Senator from Georgia 
that I made the request a few moments ago that the Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill be taken up, and I now renew my re- 
quest. 

Mr. POMERENE. Before that is done I want to ask the Sen- 
ate to take up a bill reported by the chairman of the District 
ef Columbia Committee with respect to the hospital switch. I 
do not believe there is any serious objection to it, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be taken up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read by title. 


The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 8476) to authorize the extension 
of a spur track or siding from the existing lines of railroad in 
the District of Columbia across First Street NE., between L and 
M Streets, to the buildings occupied by the field medical supply 
depot of the Army. 

Mr. GALLINGER. When the Senater from Ohio asked a few 
days ago for the consideration of this bill, I suggested that I 
had communications from parties connected with Sibley Hos- 
pital and some people outside, even outside the District of 
Columbia, asserting that it would work great injury to the hos- 
pital, to the patients in the hospital, and so forth, and for that 
reason I was not prepared to have the bill considered. I have 
waited since then, and I have heard nothing from either the 
hospital or others interested in the hospital, and for that reason 
I shall not object to the consideration of the bill at present. 

Mr. POMERENE, I may say that I was asked to bring this 
matter up yesterday, but in the absence of the chairman of the 
committee, who has been indisposed, I did not do se. I, too, I 
may say, have received protests similar to those suggested by 
the Senator from New Hampshire, and at first I confess I was 
very greatly prejudiced against the bill. I have since gone out 
there and visited the place, as I know a number of other Sena- 
tors who are on the District Committee also went out, and I 
am quite sure that it is not in the least going to interfere with 
the hospital. If it would, I would not ask that this bill be 
passed. I know these protests were presented by the very best 
people and in the utmost good faith, but I think they are simply 
mistaken in what they think will be the effect of it. 

There is a double street car track which passes right in front 
of the hospital. It has on both sides of it large warehouses, 
another warehouse in front of it and between the location of the 
switch and the hospital, and there is also a large apartment 
house there. I am satisfied that this extension will not in the 
least disturb the patients in the hospital. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, my thought is that, inas- 
much as this was adopted in the Senate—and, of course, the 
attention of the authorities and others interested in this tempo- 
rary use must have been called to it—if the opposition continued 
in any violent form they would have communicated with us on 
the subject. 

Mr, POMERENE. I think so. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And I have not heard from any of them, 
Am I correct, I will ask the Senator from Ohio, in the thought 
that this is a temporary matter? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. There has been an amendment pre- 
pared which will be presented to the Senate, which leaves the 
spur during the period of the war, and for a certain length of 
time thereafter. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 8476) to authorize the 
extension of a spur track or siding from the existing lines of 
railroad in the District of Columbia across First Street NE., be- 
tween L and M Streets, to the buildings occupied by the field 
medical supply depot of the Army. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, when the Senator from Mary- ` 
land [Mr. Samir] asked for the consideration of this bill the 
other evening, I made the statement that I had received hun- 
dreds of letters protesting against the building of this track. 
They all came from people who are interested in the Sibley 
Hospital. Since then I have asked the Director of the Bureau 
of Standards if they had made a direct examination into this 
subject, and I am in receipt of a communication from Dr. 
Stratton, the Director of the Bureau of Standards. In that let- 
ter he states: 

* 

a mB reply. to zan * 8 and he Pana to the 5 55 1 tg 
— Pee of rolling 111258 on the proposed sidetrack, I would state 
that In view of the fact that the ore asar track would be surrounded 
on the south, north, nud east by build 


z 2 would shield to a great 
extent adjacent buildi from sound on ck. 


woth evra track. I am of 
the opinion that the no from the main — with which the spur ts 
connected would be greater than that caused by 


the operation of equip- 
ment on the spur itself. 


I am asking one ef our experts, Dr. P, H. Edwards, to investigate the 
situation. 


I have a copy of that report of Dr. Edwards, which reads as 
follows: 


After looking carefu 
a spur track W 80 fel 
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the noise reaching t N t compared with 

that wis ge trom the car line which runs a omen past the hos- 

It would probably also be less likely to cause at the 

— A than that arising from the spur tracks going to several coal 

yards which are almost as near, and which haye practically an un- 
interrupted passage for sound to the hospital. 
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This is signed by Preston H. Edwards, chief of acoustic sec- 
tion, Bureau of Standards. That being the case, Mr. President, 
I shall not object to the present consideration of the bill, be- 
cause I know that great advantage will accrue from the con- 
striction of the track. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
from Ohio permit an inquiry? 
Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I merely want to refer to some 
of the statements in the letters from which the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] has just read. 

The first statement, that the noises from this track would be 
largely cut off on the north, south, and east, is not correct. I 
have gone down there personally and looked the situation over. 
The street car tracks over which these cars will pass run along 
what would be called an alley between two concrete buildings 
that have been constructed for the use of the Government, but 
those buildings do not come up above the engines that would 
carry the cars in there. As a matter of fact, so far as the 
noise of the whistles and similar noises are concerned, there 
would not be any obstruction north and south. There is a 
building to the west. i 

Then there is another suggestion made in one of the letters 
which the Senator from Utah has read—that if the building on 
the west is raised tivo stories the noise would be cut off. If 
that is done, why, of course, it would cut off those noises; but 
there is not any assurance that that will be done. There is 
some proposal to have it done, but there is no assurance that it 
will be done. 

The conclusions in the letter with reference to the injury to 
the hospital, and so on, as general conclusions, I do not agree 
with; but I will say, Mr. President, while I have the floor, with 
the permission of the Senator from Ohio, that I have been very 
strongly opposed to this spur track going in there. I have op- 
posed it every time the matter has been heretofore presented. 
It did not get anywhere in the committee until the war situation 
came up. Some of us insisted upon certain amendments to the 
bill, if we were to consent to its passage at all. A substitute has 
been prepared. I do not know that the substitute has been yet 
read to the Senate. Under that substitute this track will not 
be used for traffic generally, but will only be used for the 
handling of supplies of the medical department. It is also 
made very definite and very certain that it is purely temporary. 
The committee, I think, was unanimous that this should be 
made purely a temporary track and that it should be made 
certain that it will be removed when the emergency passes. 

The committee have also provided that it must be done within 
six months from the termination of the war. Then, as a further 
protection to the hospital, we have insisted that the bill be so 
amended that this track can not be used except between the 
hours of 6 o'clock in the morning and 9 o'clock at night, unless 
some extreme emergency requires further use. 

Mr. President, with those changes, I have not felt justified 
in opposing the bill. I am satisfied that there will be a mini- 
mum of inconyenience to the hospital. I would not myself 
measure the suffering that might come to inmates of that insti- 
tution by money or by any expense to which the Government 
might be put, but it seems to me that with these limitations 
and restrictions and with the conditions as they are there, 
especially with the limitation as to the use of the track between 
the hours of 6 o'clock in the morning and 9 o'clock at night, 
there will not be any appreciable interference with the use of 
the hospital or any inconvenience brought to the patients. For 
those reasons I have not felt disposed to oppose the passage of 
the bill as reported by the committee. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. If the Senator from Vermont will permit 
me 2 moment, I may say that I would be just as much opposed 
to making this a permanent switch as is the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr, Jones], but I think under the present conditions, 
we shall not be seriously inconveniencing the hospital or its 
inmates, and, all things considered, I really think that this bill 
in its modified form ought to pass. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, I should like to state 
that I have been a member of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia for a good many years. In 1903 the legislation was 
adopted under which the present Union Station was constructed, 
and the Southern Railroad was brought into it through a tunnel 
under Capitol Hill, by which all grade crossings in the city 
were eliminated and by which all the railroads coming in from 
the North have been kept east of First Street NE. It was then 
understood, I think, by everybody interested in the improvement 
of the city of Washington, that such should be the policy of the 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


Government hereafter; that railroads should not be permitted 
to cross First Street and so invade the territory lying west of 
it. I have in my mind now three different occasions when the 
owners of property in the block involved under this bill and 
owners of other blocks lying immediately west of First Street 
NE. have sought legislation that would enable them to extend 
spur tracks from the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad to connect with 
proposed warehouses on these lots, but in every instance that 
legislation has been reported adyersely, and until this time it 
never has been done. 

At this time a large concrete storehouse has been erected. 
Tt is occupied by the Government, and the easterly end of that 
building is almost flush with First Street. Immediately across 
that street is a vacant lot, upon which spurs from the Baltimore 
& Ohio are located, and from which the Government is asking 
permission to build a spur over First Street which will immedi- 
ately enter this concrete building, which, as the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones] has described, has heavy walls but 
no roof. 

It is claimed, and it appeared before the committee, that it 
vould saye the Government $300 a day in expense if it could 
have trains run into this building, and not only that, but would 
enable them to ship goods expeditiously for exportation to our 
armies in France. For this reason the committee consider 
that it is a real necessity that such spur be constructed. 

The committee thoroughly considered the other questions 
which have been referred to by the Senator from Washington, 
and a majority reached the conclusion that by having the 
trains operated only during daylight the noises would not 
seriously disturb the patients in Sibley Hospital, yet they did 
not want to break the precedent which has been established 
concerning the construction of tracks across First Street into 
that district, and they only reported this bill upon the under- 
standing that it should not be accepted as a precedent for that 
kind of legislation. If Senators will examine the report by the 
committee which accompanies this bill they will see that the 
committee expressly call attention to the policy I have been 
discussing, and they end their report by saying: 

The only reason the committee have for recommending the accom- 
panying bill is that a war emergency exists which warrants it, that the 
structure is of temporary character, and its operation so guarded that 
it will not meg ap ack Sha urb the patients in Sibley Hospital, and that 


the structure is to removed and the street restored wihin six months 
after the termination of the war. 


And further than that, in order that there may be no mistake 
about it, they lay the specific duty upon the Surgeon General 
of the United States Army to construct this track, and they 
aiso lay the duty upon him to remove the same and restore the 
street to its present condition immediately after the termina- 
tion of the war. 

In order that this understanding may go down in history, I 
will ask to have the report printed with my remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The report referred to is as follows: 


Mr, SurrH of Maryland, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, submitted the following report : 

The Committee on the District of Columbia, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 8476) to authorize the extension of a spur track or siding 
from the existing lines of railroad in the District of Columbia across 
First Street NE., between L and M Streets, to the buildings occupied 
by the field medical supply depot of the Army, having considered the 
same, report thereon with a recommendation t it pass, with the fol- 
lowing amendment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That authority is hereby granted the Surgeon General of the United 
States Army to construct, maintain, and operate a temporary single- 
track overhead siding across First Street NE., between L and Streets. 
to the building or buildings in square 673, occupied by the field medical 
supply depot of the Army: 

“ Provided, That the siding herein authorized shall not extend west- 
wardly beyond a point 569 feet and 9 inches east of the present site of 
Sibley Hospital or any of its buildings; and shall be limited to the use 
of the Medical Department of the United States Army; and within six 
months following the declaration of peace the Surgeon General shall 
cause sald track to be entirely removed from the limits of said street 
and shall cause the aforesaid street to’ be restored to its condition prior 
to Te construction of the siding without cost to the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

“The Surgeon General of the Army shall provide for the construc- 
tion, maintenance, and removal of this ep ees herein authorized and 
prescribed, and the costs thereof shall be defrayed from the appropria- 
tions for the Medical and Hospital Department of the United States 


Army: 

25 Provided further, That said track shall be used only between the 
hours of 6 o'clock a. m. and 9 o'clock p. m. except in cases of extreme 
emergency.” 

The necessity for this legislation lies in the fact that the Govern- 
ment is occupying a large storehouse, between L and M Streets, and 
which abuts on First Street, as a depot for medical supplies. And 
in order to expeditiously ship such supplies to our Army in France 
the construction of the railroad spur mentioned in the bill seems to 
be a real necessity. Its construction will not only expedite such ship- 
ments, but it is estimated will reduce the cost of transportation from 
the storehouse to the shipping station about $300 per day. 


It will be noticed that the bill is so framed that the railroad spur 
provided for is to be built and entirely controlled ir the Surgcon 
General of the Army and is to be removed and First Street restored 
to its former condition within six months after the close of the present 
war. 

In this connection the committee desires to place Itself upon record 
as being unanimously opposed to the extension of railroad tracks 
across First Street for ad permanent purpose.. They recognize and 
approve the policy adopt by the Government in 1903 when all of 

e railroads of the city were compelled to find a terminal in the 
Union Station and when {ft was determined that First Street NE. 
8 thercafter become the western boundary of railway construc- 

ons. 

Since that time several attempts have been made by owners of land 
west of First Street to procure ean to construct spur lines across 
Such street to the Baltimore Ohio Railroad, but in every instance 
such demands have been refused, and the committee are of the opinion 
that all such demands should be refused in the future. 

The policy not to 


pre the construction of railroad spurs across 
First Street was well kn 


own in 1903 and has. been maintained ever 
since. Upon the strength of this the city has had a growth eastward 
toward First Street which would not otherwise have occurred, and 
among the buildings constructed have been the Sibley Memorial Hos- 
pital, the Lucy Webb Hayes Training School, and the Montgomery 
Apartment House, all upon North Capitol Street, only a short distance 
away. The directors of these institutions, and other owners of prop- 
erty in the vicinity, vigorously and justly cppose the invasion of the 
territory between North Capito} Street and First Street by the railroads, 

the committee are of the opinion that the Government is in spirit 
pledged to them to prevent the same. 

The only reason the committee have for recommending the accom- 
panying bill is that a war emergency exists which warrants it; that 
the structure is of temporary character and its operation so guarded 
that it will not seriously disturb the patients in Sibley Hospital; and 

t the structure is to be removed and the street restored within six 
months after the termination of the war. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the Senator from Ohio permit 
me to make an inquiry? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. One remark of the Senator from 
Vermont recalls to my mind an ancient question whieh, it seems 
to me, is worthy of more than passing notice. The Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM ]. referred to the fact that he 
was here when the Union Station program was made. I also 
happened to have been here at the same time. A good many 
years have gone by; even the Senator from Vermont has grown 
gray since then, to say nothing of myself, and I should like to 
Inquire either of the Senator from Ohio or the Senator from 
Vermont why it is that the old and dilapidated buildings at the 
north and west of the Senate Office Building should be per- 
mitted to remain in their present unsightly state? ` 

Mr. GALLINGER. I can answer that question. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to hear the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. So far as I am concerned, I am quite will- 
ing that the Senator from Michigan shall be a committee of one 
to remove them. 

Mr: SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator from Ohio will give 
me authority—such paramount authority as seems to be so 
easily bestowed in this time of national distress—I think I 
might work off some of my surplus zeal and energy to goud ad- 
vantage, perhaps better than here, ou some of those old and un- 
sightly buildings. I think it is an outrage that those buildings 
should be permitted to be a blot upon the landscape around the 
Senate Office Building. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think I can give the Senator from 
Michigan an answer which I believe will be aceurate and will not 
lead to a discussion. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does the Senator mean that I am 
to be foreclosed by what he is to say? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not at all. I had much to do with the 
legislation which ended in the construction of the Union Sta- 
tion 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
of that program. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And with the elimination of grade cross- 
ings in the District of Columbia, which were an abomination, 
and the removal of which was a great triumph in connection 
with that legisiation. 

As I understand the matter, when the Government purchased 
the land between the Senate Office Building and the Union Sta- 
tion and Some land opposite the Senate Office Building, a com- 
mission was appointed to appraise it. In fact, most of it was 
owned by private parties, hut a portion of it was owned by the 
Baltimore & Ohio Raflrond Co. That commission made a re- 
port, putting what I thought was a fair value upon that prop- 


I think the Senator was the father 


erty, but some overzealous individual tarried the matter to the. 


President of the United States, and by some method, with which 
I am not exactiy familiar, the commission was discharged and a 
new commission was created to again estimate the value of the 
property. That commission reported a considerably less umount 
in value than the first commission had done. The private-prop- 
erty holders—that property being held in the sir so that they 
could not rent it and could not sell it under the circumstances— 
had to take the allowance made by the second commission; but 
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the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., which could afford to go into 

litigation, resisted it, saying that the amount allowed by the 

first commission was a fair amount and ought to haye been 

granted without controversy. The mutter is still in litigation, 

as I understand. I do not know why it should remain in liti- 

ee so long; the lawyers will know better about that than 
0. 

I noticed yesterday when coming down the avenue from tiia 
Union Station that one old building was being dismantled; and 
I. had hoped that that was the beginning of the end of which 
the Senator from Michigan complains, because it is in the nature 
of an outrage that those old buildings should remain, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I saw the building in a dilapidated 
state, and I noticed the work of its removal ceased; and the 
probabilities are that in a much less attractive form than it 
was before it may be permitted to stand there. Now, as I 
understand, those buildings have already been aequired by 
the Government and are not concerned in the Baltimore & 
Ohio contention. „ 

Mr. GALLINGER. It they are not, of course they ought to 
be immediately removed. There is no question about that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. There are many unsightly build- 
ings around the city of Washington, but it is inexcusable for the 
Government to leave such unsightly buildings right here in the 
very shadow of the Capitol, : 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is true: 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Tllinois? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from Michigan is seeking in- 
formation which many of us desire. F think I ean give it. That 
is the visible evidence of Government ownership. It is pro- 
ceeding as expeditiously as those experts generally do. I un- 
derstand this new commission—I think I am correct in this— 
are getting $20 a day as long as this enterprise known as the 
Plaza here is on foot. I predict it is going to last many years 
us an offense against the esthetic taste of Senators who look 
out of a window that way and an offense against landscape 
gardening. I predict it will be there many years. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. At that rate of compensation, I 
have not any doubt about it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia will be stated. 

The Secretary. The committee proposes to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and to insert: 

That authority ts hereby granted the Surgeon General of the United 
States Army to construct, maintain, and operate a tempo: single- 
track overhead siding across First Street NH. between L and nt Stree 
to the bullding or buildings in square 673 occupied by the Field Medica 
Supply Depot of the Army: Provided, That the siding herein autnorized 
shall not extend westwardly beyond a point 560 feet and 9 inches east 
of the present site of Sibley Hospital or any of itè i and shall 
be limited to the use of the Medical Department of the nited States 
Army; and within six months following the deelaration of pence the 
Surgeon General shail cause said track to be entirely removed from the 
limits of said street and shall cause the aforesaid street to be restored 
to its condition prior to the construction of the siding without cost to 
the District of Columbia. 

The Surgeon General of the Army shall provide for the construction, 
maintenance, and removai of this siding as herein authorized and pre 
scribed, and the costs thereof shall be defrayed from the appropriations 
for the Medical and Hospital Department of the United States Army: 
Provided further, That said track shall be used only between the hours 


of G o'clock antemeridian and 9 o'clock postmeridian except in cases of 
extreme emergency. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I have not noticed that any suggestion 
has been made along the line that I am going to interrogate the 
Senator from Ohio. Very likely I ought not to ask the ques- 
tion, but I have wondered whether anyone has taken into con- 
sideration the advisability of constructing an electrie road Cov- 
ering this short distance. 

Mr. POMERENE. I can not answer the Senator; I do not 
know. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It seems to me that that would obviate a 
great deal of noise, but I have not noticed that anybody has 
made the suggestion, It just oecurred to me that if might have 
been a better method than to put in a steam railroad, 

Mr. POMERENE. I may say I was not able to be present 
at all the hearings on this subject, and the suggestion was not 
made in my presence, at Teast. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to say, Mr. President, that I received 
a great many protests against this legislation. I do not know 
whether the officers of Sibley Hospital have acquiesced in the 
legislation or not, May I ask the Senator from Ohio whether 
there is any objection to the legislation by the officers of Sibley- 
Hospital? 

Mr. POMERENE, There was at first by some of the ofiicers. 
Perhaps the Senator from Vermont [Mr, Drurixcuaar} could 
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answer more fully as to the extent of tliose objections. A good 
many of them haye been withdrawn, I understand, I do not 
mean to say by that that some of the authorities may not still 
continue their objections, but they were largely based upon the 
theory that it was going to be a very serious inconvenience to 


this hospital, If Senators were to visit that site, as I and a 
number of my colleagues on the committee have done, I am sure 
they would be firmly of the opinion that, to say the least of it, 
it would not be very much inconvenience. I am confident that 
there will not be as much noise from the moving of those cars 
as there is every few minutes from the passing of street cars in 
front of the hospital and between the hospital and the end of 
the spur. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will yield, being a member of the 
committee I have made some investigation, I want to say to 
the Senator there are a great many very large trucks being 
employed now in hauling from the station to this depot the 
large supplies which the Government daily is bringing into the 
city. Those trucks, running constantly almost day and night, 
cause considerable noise. In my opinion, after having examined 
the subject very carefully, there will be less noise from the 
operation of the trains than there is now from the operation of 
the large number of trucks employed by the Government. 

Mr. GRONNA. I understand it is suggested by the War De- 
partment that this track shall be built, and that it will be a 
saving to the Government of a great deal of money. 

Mr. POMERENE. Three hundred dollars a day. 

Mr. GRONNA. It will be only temporary; it will be only 
during the war. Of course, on the statement of both Senators 
that it will not seriously disturb this institution, E shall not 
object to the passage of the bill, 

Mr. GALLINGER. While I do not think it would have any 
binding force and be merely a suggestion, I have observed that 
the men who run railroad trains like to make as much noise 
as possible and to blow the whistle on every possible occasion, 
They seem to seek an opportunity to blow the whistle. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And automobiles. 

Mr. GALLINGER. As the Senator from Michigan suggests, 
the men who run automobiles are quite in the habit of letting 
the general public know that they are in evidence. I will ask 
the Senator from Ohio if he would have any objection to add 
at the end of the amendment, on page 3, the words “and the 
trains shall be operated with the least possible noise”? 

Mr. POMERENE. I have no objection: 

Mr. GALLINGER, That is a mere suggestion. 
amounts to. 

Mr. POMERENE. I accept the suggestion of the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. . 

The Secretary. Add at the end of the amendment of the com- 
mittee the following words: “and the trains shall be operated 
with the least possible noise.” 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I objected to the con- 
sideration of this bill on Saturday in order that the Sibley 
Hospital staff and every other person who is interested in the 
matter might have full opportunity to be heard. Some days 
have intervened, and I suppose everybody who is really inter- 
ested in it has made such representations as he saw fit; and 
the Committee on the District of Columbia haying investigated 
the matter, I do not care to assume the responsibility of under- 
taking to prevent the passage of the bill. 

But I should like to make one observation in regard to it. 
There is a much more important question involved, I think, in 


It is all it 


the bill than the particular railroad switch that it authorizes: 


or the interests of Sibley Hospital, because it involves all hos- 


pitals in all portions of the city—at least, in the section where’ 
the switch is to be located. It is just a question as to where 


you are going to lay the railroad track in that part of the town. 


‘There was a more or less well-defined understanding, according to: 
the opinion of the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLING- 


HAM], who, being for so many years on the District Committee, 
is familiar with these matters, that that line should be First 
Street NE. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Northwest. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Northeast. I think I am correct in say- 
ing northeast. The Army Medical Corps knew that when they 
located this warehouse on the west side of that street. Some- 
body else may come along and locate a warehouse a block still 
farther west, and come in here and say that it costs the Gov- 
ernment $400 a day, and it may cost the Government $400 or 
$500 a day if some one chooses to exercise the same sort of judg- 
ment in the location of this warehouse in locating warehouses in 
the future in the prohibitive area west of that street, where it 


is not supposed the railroad track is going to go: There is 
plenty of area east of this street where a warehouse could be 
located, and that it is a violation of that general understanding 
and the insidious encroachment, little by little, bit by bit, upon 
the section of the city that was intended to be protected from 
noise and activities of railway transportation that constitutes 
the vice of this bill in my judgment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL-BANK ACT. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I send to the desk Senate bill 
4099 with a favorable report from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, amending section 5200 of the national-bank act 
in such a way as to add these words: 

And provided further, That any note or notes purchased or discounted 
by any such association to not exceeding one-half of the capital and 
surplus of such association, secured by the face value of such note or 
notes in bonds of the United States Issued since April 24, 1917, or 
certificate of indebtedness of the United States, shall not be considered 
as money borrowed within the meaning of this section. 

The effect of this is to permit national banks to lend on notes 
secured by liberty bonds or Treasury certificates issued during 
the war up to 50 per cent of their capital. The bill has the ap- 
proval of the committee unanimously. 

Mr. KNOX. May I inquire if it is 50 per cent of the capital or 
50 per cent of the capital and surplus? 

Mr. OWEN. Fifty per cent of the capital and surplus. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The bill (S. 4089) to amend and reenact section 5200; Revised 
Statutes of the United States, was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That section 5200, Revised Statutes of the United 
States, be amended and reenacted so as to read as follows: 

Sud. 5200. The total liabilities to any association, of any person, or 
of any company, corporation, or firm for mon borrowed, ineludin: 
in the liabilities of a company or firm the liabilities of the severa 
members thereof, shall at no time exceed one-tenth part of the amount 
of the capital stock of such association actually paid in and unim- 

fred and one-tenth part of its unimpaired surplus: fund: Provided, 

owever, That the total of such abilities shall in no event exceed 30 
pr cent of the capital stock of the association. But the discount of 

fils of exchange wit od faith against actually existing values 
and the discount of commercial or business paper actually owned by 
the person negotiating the same shall not be considered as money. bor- 
rowed: And provided further, That any note or notes purchased or dis- 
counted by any such association to not exceedin: one-half of the capital 
and surplus of such association, secured by the: face value of such 
note or notes in bonds of the United States issued since April 24, 1917, 
or certificate of indebtedness of the United States, shall not be con- 
sidered as money borrowed within the meaning of this section.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If I understood the Senator, this 
is an amendment to the national bank act? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Not the Federal reserve bank act? 

Mr. OWEN. No, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Therefore it can only deal with 
national banks? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. GALLINGER. Is the Agricultural appropriation bill be- 
fore the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I renew my request that the Agricultural 
appropriation bill be laid before the Senate and proceeded with. 
The chairman of the committee is now here. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9054) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. y 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the so-called Borland 
amendment is under consideration, as I understand it, at the 
present time. I want to occupy the attention of the Senate a 
few minutes in submitting some observations concerning. that 
provision, 
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Mr. President, so far as the public service is concerned, there 
is an equality of opportunity but not an equality of efficiency, 
and because of that fact it is a very difficult matter to legislate 
on the salary of employees of the Government. One clerk has 
100 per cent efficiency, another clerk has 50 per cent or less of 
efficiency, and yet in any legislation that has been adopted or 
ean be adopted we wipe out that difference in efficiency and give 
the inefficient clerk of necessity the same salary that the effi- 
cient clerk gets. It is unfortunate that it is so. I know clerks 
who in my judgment are underpaid and greatly underpaid. 
Some of the higher grades, men and women who are getting 
larger salaries than the mass of the clerks, are greatly under- 
paid because of their great efficiency as experts or statisticians, 
being men and women who have made a special study of the 
subjects that they handle. I know clerks who are vastly over- 
paid. On the other hand, the mass of clerks who have been 
brought into the District of Columbia recently are in my judg- 
ment paid twice what they are worth. Some of them will be- 
come efficient, some of them may reach the point of 90 or 100 
per cent efficiency after a while, but some of them never can in 
the very nature of things earn the salary that is given them at 
the present moment. But, as I have already said, that is the 
chief difficulty in legislating on this subject. In an effort to do 
equal and exact justice td all, it is impossible of accomplish- 
ment, so we have got to do the best we can under existing con- 
ditions. 

I will not stop to discuss the question whether the clerical 
force in the departments in Washington are paid more or less 
than is paid in outside establishments and in outside activities. 
My opinion is that they are paid a little more liberally, but 
that perhaps might be controverted, and at best it is immaterial. 

In the last session of Congress we increased the salaries of 
the clerks, in some instances 5 per cent and in others 10 per cent. 
I favored that, and I understand that a proposition is now 
before the other House—which will doubtless reach the Senate 
in due time—and which, if enacted, as it probably will be, will 
still further increase the salaries of clerks who are getting some- 
where from $1,000 to $2,000 per annum. I think that ought to 
be done. The condition surrounding not only the clerks but peo- 
ple in general, so far as the cost of living is concerned, is so 
abnormal that we ought not to stick in the bark when it comes 
to taking a little of the money of the taxpayers to see that the 
employees of the Government are at least provided with the 
necessaries of life to an extent that will make them comfortable. 

But, Mr. President, so far as the Borland amendment is con- 
cerned, I confess, after having given it pretty careful study, 
that it does not appeal to me as a wise way to legislate on this 
subject; certainly not unless it shall be amended. It provides 
simply that, so far as the appropriations made in this particular 
bill are concerned, no part of the money shall be used unless the 
clerks work eight hours per day. The statute that was read 
here yesterday, enacted in 1898, in a period of war, provides that 
they shall work seven hours a day and shall be subject to call 
on the part of the department heads, when an emergency requires 
it, to work longer hours, and presumably that system has been 
pursued from that time to the present. 

I do not think that a very large proportion of the clerks have 
been asked to work unusual hours, but that a few of them are 
required to work longer than seven hours a day at the present 
time goes without saying. It is proper that they should do so; 
and I hope that they are doing so cheerfully, as some of the 
clerks tell me they are doing. 

It seems to me, if we are going to change the hours during 
which clerks shall work in the various departments and activ- 
ities of the Government, that we ought to amend the law of 
1898; and if it is desirable to make the standard seven-and-a- 
half hours or eight hours instead of seven hours, we ought to 
act courageously and settle the matter in that way; but I agree 
with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. SxrrH] that, if we 
are going to do that, we ought to provide that the clerks shall 
be allowed for overtime work. The suggestion the Senator from 
Georgia made yesterday that, if the clerks are required to 
work over eight hours, there ought to be an accurate account 
kept of it, and they should be either paid for overtime work 
or credited with the number of extra hours work and be ex- 
cused from work a suflicient number of days later on to cover 
the excess of time they had labored. I think that a better plan 
than is the overtime-payment plan. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like, while the Senator is 
on the floor, to read the amendment I intend to offer, so that I 
may have the benefit of the Senator’s views on it 


Mr. GALLINGER. I should like to have the Senator read it, 
because it rather appealed to me when I heard him suggest it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The amendment I intend to propose 
reads as follows: 

Provided, That hereafter record shall be kept of all hours of daily 
work in excess of eight hours by each employee, and employees who 
Withat wank, With full pay, MDA the TODAS Skolt fe mieea aeons 
as practicable’ after the work has been performed. 8 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if we are to have an eight- 
hour day, instead of a seven-hour day, that will be, I think, a 
wise solution, and one that will do justice to the clerks who are 
called upon to work over eight hours in emergencies or when 
the work is in arrears. I shall vote for that amendment if 
offered ; but I am not prepared to commit myself to vote against 
the motion made by the Senator from Texas, because I am not 
at all sure that we ought to interfere with this matter at the 
present time, unless we take up the act of 1898 and amend it, 
if we think it needs amending. I do not like to have that stat- 
ute standing on the books, and at the same time have the so- 
called Borland amendment, simply controlling the appropria- 
tions for one department of the Government, injected into an 
appropriation bill in conflict with the law as it stands at the 
present time. 

We want, Mr. President, to do equal and exact justice in this 
matter—and I feel sure that every Member of this body feels 
about it precisely as I do—and we do not want to go about it in 
a blundering sort of way. I think the Borland amendment as 
it now stands is a blundering piece of legislation. It has little 
in it that is scientific or that is calculated to go to the root of 
mp difficulty and correct any evils that may exist at the present 

me. 

As a rule, I have no doubt the clerks in the departments are 
faithful and honest and are discharging their duties conscien- 
tiously. It is true that as to a great many of them seven hours 
a day is all that they ought to work. We are face to face with 
an unfortunate situation so far as our departmental employees 
are concerned. We have no law that retires them after they 
become inefficient, and they are kept in the service long after 
efficiency comes to an end. I went into a room in a certain 
department of the Government not long ago and it looked to me 
very much like an old ladies’ home; there were women there 
who ought not to be required to sit at desks even one-half of 
eight hours a day, and I can not conceive that they are of very 
much service to the Government. Men over 80 years of age 
are being employed in clerical work in some of the departments 
of the Government, and, while there may be cases where they 
can still continue to do good service, the fact is that most of 
sien are not capable of performing the service that is expected 
0 em. 

Now, Mr. President, I think I have stated my position, which 
in a sense is somewhat contradictory, perhaps, but my desire 
to do the right thing is so intense that I do not want to make 
any mistake in the attitude I shall take or in the vote I shall 
cast. For that reason I shall vote for the amendment submitted 
by the Senator from Georgia to amend the bill so that if the 
Borland amendment shall receive the support of a majority of 
the Senate it will be greatly improved by that amendment of 
the Senator from Georgia; but whether the amendment shall be 
agreed to or not, I shall hold In reserve my vote on the motion 
made by the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. THOMAS obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator yield to me, that I 
may offer the amendment? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I offer the amendment that I send 
to the desk, to follow the Borland amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 91, line 16, after the word “day,” 
it is proposed to insert the following: 

Provided, That hereafter rece-d shall be kept of all hours of daily 
work in excess of eight hours by each employee, and employees who have 
worked extra hours shall be allowed an equal number of hours without 
work, with full pay, and the holiday shall be given as soon as prac- 
ticable after the extra work has been performed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I assume that that amendment is being 
read now for information. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is formally offered now. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. ‘The motion pending is a motion to strike 
out the clause in the bill known as the Borland amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is in order first to perfect the text of 
the bill. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understand the suggestion of the 


Senator from Texas, but we have a right to perfect the text of 
the bill before the motion to strike out is put, and the proviso 
that I propose to add is to perfect it. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. I shall also offer the following amend- 
ment: 

Provided, That work required in excess of eight hours shall be paid 
for at the rate ef one and one-half times the ar compensation of 
the employee, computed on an — ba basis, 

If we are going to have the eighit-hour day, let us have the 
standard eight-heur regulation. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Texas a question? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think I have the floor. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I beg pardon of the Senater from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Has any increase in the salaries been 
allowed these employees? - 

Mr. SHEPPARD. ‘There has not béen. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the remarks submitted by the 
Senator from New [Mr. GariinGer] disclose the 
evils of legislation effected by riders to general a tion 
bills, There is a statute upon the law books of the United 
States, enacted about 20 years ago, which has been read to the 
Senate and which will be affected by this rider, yet the rider 
ignores it entirely, inasmuch as it does not purport to repeal 
that statute. If the amendment shall be adopted, however, it 
will in effect deprive the beneficiaries of the statutory provision. 
I do not approve of such legislation, and yet it is an established 
method of congressional proeedure. I shall nevertheless vote 
against the motion of the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD]. 

Mr. President, I sometimes think that the Democratic Party 
should change one of its slogans by reversing it, and declare 
itself for special privileges to all and equal rights to none. 
Since my entrance into this bedy, and especially since the 4th of 
March, 1913, we have probably enacted more class legislation 
than can be found in the aets of precedinz Congresses. It is not 
necessary to enumerate them. Suffice it to say, I have tried to 
be consistent by voting against all of them. The act to be 


require that we remove it if we sineerely oppose class legisla- 
tion, not because of the class which it affects, but because it is 
class legislation. 

Moreover, Mr. President, I kave been for nearly half a cen- 
tury au advocate of the eight-hour law. It has been accepted 
by the common verdict of nearly all civilized countries as a 
proper standard for a day's work, and exceptions to it by lower- 
ing the scale necessarily become examples that will be fruit- 
ful of similar legislation. Take, for instance, the present con- 
ditions. I know of no reason why one class of employees should 
be privileged to work but seven hours while all other classes 
are required to work at least eight hours. Of course I am aware 
that the law carries with it the power to the heads of depart- 
ments or of bureaus to require lenger hours of labor; but, Mr. 
President, we always follow the lines of least resistance, and it 
is much easier to make no exception to the general operation of 
the law than to make one or many exceptions. Necessarily they 
breed diseontent between those who are required to work longer 
hours and those who are permitted to enjoy the benefits of the 
statute. Moreover, I am surprised that it has not long ago 
prompted other branches of the service to insist upon the same 
privilege. That it will now come, I make no doubt. 

Mr. President, why should not every employee of the Govern- 
ment work eight hours? I know it has been argued here, and 
it will be argued again, that eight hours is too long for certain 
people—women, for example—and that the constant employ- 
ment of one’s energies for an unbroken period of seven hours 
is apt to result in nervous breakdown. If that is true, then the 
statute should be changed, not by increasing the hours of labor 
but by diminishing them. And I am surprised if the statement 
be true that employees of other countries working for more than 
eight hours have survived so serious an affliction. 

Mr. President, I can not assent to the proposition that eight 
hours’ work—intelligent work—carried on under and amid sur- 
roundings such as exist in the city of Washington can hurt any- 
body. On the contrary, it should be a stimulus to every normal 
individual. The only real happiness in this world is enjoyed 

by the man er woman who is in love with his or her work, who 
takes pride in its proper performance and joy in the production 
resulting from it. 

One of the great evils of the day is the constant effort, organ- 
ized and unorganized, to escape from laber and to live without 
resort to it. This Nation was never so vigorous and never so 
prosperous as when there was work for all and men and women 
worked for love of it, for the incentive which inspired it, and 
for the fruits which it produced. 


Of course, after our great factories were established and the 
lines became more and more closely drawn and greed, selfish- 
ness, and avarice manifested themselves in the reduction of 
Wages, in carelessness or indifference to sanitary surroundings, 
and to the risks consequent upon these pursuits, organizations 
of werkingmen became absolutely essential. They naturally 
sprang from the conditions requiring collective action and col- 
lective bargaining. But, Mr. President, I think that the em- 
ployees of the United States, taken by and large, in normal 
times are among the best-paid people in the world. I know, 
Mr. President, that fixed salaries in times of expansion of cur- . 
rency always result in hardship to their recipients; and such 
may be the case now, when men and women working for the 
Government at ordinary salaries contrast them with the wages 
of ordinary unorganized: laborers, the demand for which at this 
time is unparalleled. But there is this difference—and it is to 
my mind a fundamental one—that in the case of the average 
laborer the present conditions are abnormal, while in the case 


‘of the vast civil service of the United States conditions, while 


out of adjustment now, are permanent in their character and 
should be legislated for accordingly. 

If I understand this amendment, it is merely designed to 
equalize hours of labor; and T do not understand why so much 
feeling, so much resentment, should be manifested against what 
seems to be a fair proposition and one which should have been 
considered many years ago. I see vo signs upon the streets or 
in the departments, the bureaus, or the commissions of those 
nervous breakdowns, these unfortunate physical consequences 
which are said to result from a close application of this law. 

I happened to be in the War Department yesterday when the 
hour for ceasing work arrived. I never saw a more buoyant 
set of men and women of all ages, and I wondered, if these were 
a fair sample of the physical condition of our employees, how 
it could be possible that more than seven hours of labor would 
result in reducing these people to a condition of complete or 
semi-invalidism, thus interfering with their well-being in life. 
I have no fear, Mr. President, of any such consequences. They 
are imaginary. 

We have permitted the employees of the Government to or- 
ganize. They are a compact organization, or series of organiza- 
tions, affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. Now, 
Mr. President, I think that is unfortunate. I do not believe 
that those who serve their Government, who receive their sal- 
aries from it, whose positions are therefore public or semi- 
public, should be included in the list of wage earners affiliating 
with the American Federation of Labor. Embarrassments, and 
very serious ones, may result from such industrial conditions. 

For example, Mr. President, suppose we should be so un- 
fortunate as to eneounter the miseries of a widespread strike 
called, if you please, by the main federation. That would pre- 
sent to the organized Government employee the alternative of 
doing his duty by his Government or by his organization—an 
alternative to which no right-minded man or woman should be 
subjected. ‘There is another reason, Mr. President, which is 
that the organization having succeeded the individual, the needs 
which they think they require and believe they require are not 
asked for but are demanded. 

I was sorry, Mr. President, while this bill was pending in the 
House to receive an advertisement entitled “The Borland 
Amendment,” which makes reflections upon a most useful Mem- 
ber of Congress, which, to say the least of it, is subject to ad- 
verse criticism. If the independence of the Representatives of 
the Nation finding expression in what they conceive to be the 
line of their duty is to be subject to such exhibitions of resent- 
ment and criticisms as are embodied in this and similar state- 
ments, if a man in the performance of his duty as he sees it 
is to be subjected to such attacks, then surely the result must 
be a serious interference with the performance of that duty; for 
no man, I care not how courageous he may be in legislation of 
this kind, which we must admit is political in one of its phases, 
can act with the same freedom, with the same devotion, and 
with the same energy he can exercise under other circum- 
stances; and if there were no other reason for my voting for 
the Borland amendment than this campaign systematically 
waged against him, that would determine my course. That is 
to say, if I had any doubt as to my duty in the premises I 
would solve the doubt in the direction of the amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Keegy in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. THOMAS. T yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senntor from Colorado is 
dealing now with a very important phase of this bill, one 
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which I think should be considered by every. Senator who 
desires to do his duty and is not afraid to do his duty against 
the organization of employees of the Government. I think all 
the Senators ought to hear what the Senator from Colorado 
says; and if he will pardon me—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I hope the Senator will not do that. 

Mr. KING (continuing). I was about to suggest, and desired 
to suggest, the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, Mr. President, no benefit can come from 
the suggestion. Senators will come in and answer to their 
names and leave. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. They are eating their lunch. 

Mr. THOMAS, Well, whether they are eating their lunch or 
not, they will come and answer and leave; and so far as I am 
concerned, I do not want to inflict my remarks upon any un- 
willing auditor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I know several Senators, anyway, 
who would be very glad to hear this phase of the subject dis- 
cussed by the able Senator from Colorado; and I hope he will 
pardon me while I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hardwick Nelson. Smoot 
Baird Henderson ew Stone 
Beckham Hollis Norris Sutherland 
Borah Johnson, Cal. Nugent Thomas 
Calder Jones, Wash, Overman Tillman 

m Kellogg Penrose Townsend 
Curtis Kenyon Phelan Underwood 
Dillingham King Pittman Vardaman 
Fletcher Kirby Ransdell Wadsworth 

nce Knox eed Walsh 
Frelinghuysen Lewis Shafroth Warren 
Gallinger McCumber Shep Watson 
Gronna McKellar Shields Weeks 
Hale McLean Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 
Harding McNary Smith, Ga. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I have been requested to announce that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. THomerson] and the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosrxson] are detained on official business. 

Mr. LEWIS. At this juncture permit me to announce the 
absence of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] and 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] occasioned by personal 
illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names, There is a quorum present. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the quorum has been called. 
I think it has resulted in the physical presence of two more 
Senators than were in the Chamber when the Senator from 
Utah made his suggestion, so the result is as I anticipatet 

Mr. President, these employees’ organizations, like all others, 
have their legislative delegates, walking and otherwise. They 
have their legislative committees, just as the other organiza- 
tions of the country do. That is perhaps permissible if the 
organizations are to be; but it is something of a travesty upon 
our civil service that there should be committees on legislation 
paying attention to bills before Congress and drawing salaries 
from the Government or, if not drawing salaries during that 
time, compensated by other employees from their salaries while 
engaged in influencing legislation. Prior to the time of these 
organizations such things were unheard of. Now, the pressure 
brought or sought to be brought to bear for or against legislation 
is precisely the pressure of other similar committees and dele- 
gates, and it includes, among other things, its political feature. 
These men vote, a great many of the women vote, and very soon 
all of them will vote. 

I do not know of a greater coward on earth than a Member of 
Congress who wants to succeed himself, unless it is the ordinary 
American business man; and of course pressure, semipolitical 
in its character, exerted by organizations can only be resisted 
at the risk of possible or probable defeat. I want to protest 
here and now against the extension of that practice to the men 
and women in the employ of the Government, drawing their 
pay from the United States Treasury. I want to be perfectly 
fair in my criticism, Mr. President. I do not mean to make a 
statement which can be interpreted to mean that these particu- 
Jar organizations differ in their methods, are more unfair, more 
unjust, or more exacting, than the others. Quite the contrary; 
but the others are outside organizations, not protected by a 
Civil Service Commission, which gives a tenure of life in prac- 
tically all cases, and upon which, of course, absolute reliance 
can be placed so long as the employee does his or her duty. 
They must organize to protect themselves, a condition wholly 
absent from the public employees. 

This amendment, Mr. President, as it passed the House, does 
not effect the wages or salaries of employees. As amended by 


the Senator from Georgia, it does, and I think reference was 
made to the pendency in the House now of a bill which is de- 
signed to proyide for a horizontal raise of from $120 to $180 
per year as the House shall finally determine after discussion. 

Mr. President, if that bill becomes law—and I have no doubt 
that it will—its only effect upon the employees will be to use 
them as a conduit to transfer that amount of money from the 
Treasury of the United States to their landlords and their 
boarding-house keepers and merchants, because as the salaries 
are raised the price of the necessities of life will be raised also. 
That is why every merchant and every landlord and every news- 
paper in town is for it. 

It will not solve the problem, because we may legislate as we 
may with regard to salaries; the purveyors will “ beat us to it,” 
as the saying is, in so adjusting their prices as to absorb the 
increase; and next year these people will be in the same pre- 
dicament as they are now, with the difference that something 
like fifty or sixty million dollars of money will have been trans- 
ferred through their agency from the Treasury to the people of 
the District. 

If I lived here, perhaps I might for that reason join in the 
hue and cry to increase wages. I recognize as fully as anyone 
can that at present it is very difficult for the salaried employee 
to make both ends meet. I should like to see Congress tackle 
the problem at the other end, and I think perhaps we will do 
it. The Johnson bill is a good start in that direction, although 
we may not agree with all of its provisions. Some may consider 
it too drastic, and others not drastic enough; but that, Mr. 
President, is the only way in which we can legislate for the 
benefit of those who need relief at this time, because of the con- 
ditions I have discussed. 

The argument, perhaps, will not appeal to this Congress; it 
did not appeal to any of the Congresses of which I have been a 
Member, because the easiest thing in the world to do in Con- 
gress is to pass an appropriation bill. It makes no difference 
what the purpose of the bill may be; it would seem that its 
passage is certain if it takes money out of the Treasury; and 
in this time of national peril the tendency to appropriate money 
from the Treasury of the United States is increasing, instead of 
decreasing, in every direction. ` 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator will agree with me in the 
added suggestion that it becomes easier the larger the appro- 
priation bill is. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I used to think so; but I 
have observed lately that when specific appropriations have been 
attacked they have been defended upon the ground that they 
are so small as to be wholly inconsequential. Why should we 
object, for instance, to a miserable little appropriation of 
$250,000 for something, or of two millions, or of five millions? 
Why take up the time of the Senate and of the House in the dis- 
cussion of the small appropriations which will not sensibly affect 
the aggregate? Mr. President, the Treasury of the United 
States is bleeding from every pore, and, instead of stanching it, 
I sometimes think that every other man and woman in the 
country are out with their knives looking for some unsevered, 
hidden artery to cut in twain. 

We passed two pension bills this morning, taking only 15 or 
20 minutes of time, increasing the amount of pensions. We did 
not concern ourselves enough about it to run down the list and 
see whether they were all meritorious cases and whether some 
might be undesirable. When the Senator from Florida, Mr. 
Bryan, was here he and I used to attempt, vainly attempt, to 
modify the pension bills in some respect. We got nowhere, and 
we never will. I have given it up, for, Mr. President, that prac- 
tice will continue just as long as the price of living rises, because 
the idea of a pension now is not a contribution for service so 
much as a good living due from the Government to the pen- 
sionary. 

Take the situation, Mr. President, of the country generally 
with regard to our expenditures, The word profiteer has be- 
come as common on American lips as the word camouflage to a 
Frenchman. We have so far called the attention of the country 
to a number of shocking instances of huge profits, extortionate 
profits—I almost said treasonable profits—that some people call- 
ing themselves patriots are drawing from the Treasury of the 
United States in the performance of contracts for the production 
of many goods and articles absolutely essential to the salvation 
of the Republic; yet the work goes on, with no indication of 
diminution or of cessation. $ 

On the other hand, Mr. President, we find similar deplorable 
conditions disfiguring the industrial situation all oyer the United 
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States. Labor is discontented, and the higher the wage it gets 
the more discontented it becomes, The newspapers announced 
two or three days ago that 185 men, forming the calkers’ union, 
receiving more wages than they ever dreamed of two years ago, 
had struck for higher pay, and as a consequence had paralyzed 
the entire shipping program in the Northwest. I do not know 
whether it has been settled or not. Shortly before then the 
carpenters’ union struck and suspended work in the great ship- 
yards of the Atlantic seacoast. The president of the union, 
when appealed to, said that he could not control his men. When 
a union reaches such an extremity as that its chosen and elected 
officers can not control it, then it would seem to a man of ordi- 
nary common sense that in such a crisis some authority should 
do so. 

‘The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCunmer] the other 
day in one of the ablest addresses that ever fell from the lips 
of a Senator in this body demonstrated the awful condition of 
the labor market and its sinister effect upon our shipping pro- 
gram. He spoke to about as many Senators as do me the honor 
of their presence. About the only immediate effect of his 
speech was to provoke a remonstrance from this side of the 
Chamber. Yet, Mr. President, he told the Nation the truth, a 
truth so ghastly in its possible consequences that I sometimes 
shudder to think of it. 

Here is a telegram from Boston, March 12: 

From April 6 to October 6, 1917, there were strikes at 2,521 estab- 
Ushments, the existence of which was definitely verlfied by the board. 
Each establishment was asked to report on causes, but complete infor- 
mation was received from only 1,156. 

These plants showed 283,402 men idle and 6,285,519 days of pro- 
duction lost. Opinions were asked also of labor commissioners and 
mediators, etc. 

More than six and a quarter million working days lost for- 
ever and the country in the midst of the greatest war ever 
known, or that ever will be known in history, whose outcome 
is wholly dependent upon the active development of our pro- 
gram, long ago outlined. 

Let me refer to one or two other manifestations of a prevail- 
ing desire for money which rises superior to love of country. 
A distinguished general was ordered to Franee the other day 
and is on the water now. Whether he lands or not depends 
largely upon the accident of fortune. Within two days of his 
sailing his wife’s landlord demanded $250 a month rent from 
her in place of $100 that she had been paying. I know another 
gallant officer whose wife has suffered from similar conditions. 

The program lags, Mr. President, while we make appropria- 
tions, while some people work only seven hours a day, while 
others work fitfully or do not work at all, no matter what their 
wages, and others profiteer upon a larger scale. 

Mr. President, I sometimes wonder if there is in America 
the true spirit: of patriotism. I sometimes wonder whether this 
Nation must not be confronted with a mighty disaster hefore 
its various parts shall be knit together to create the spirit which 
manifested itself in the people and the armies of the North 
and the South during the Rebellion. I sometimes wonder 
whether the charge of our enemies that we have become so 
devoted to money making that our national virtues have been 
submerged may not be true. 

Mr. President, we have a large Army in France. We shall 
have a larger one as soon as we can get it there. It all depends 
on ships whether we get them there or whether we can care for 
them after we have transported them there. Some of us realize 
the serious side of this mighty problem, and fear that the 
Imperial Government of Germany may make good the threats 
it announced when the submarine warfare was declared. I 
wonder, Mr. President, what may be the thoughts, the reflec- 
tions, and reproaches of those may be who are charged—the rich 
and the jpoor—with the awful responsibility of supplying our 
means of transportation if after landing a huge army we shall 
be unable to supply it the provision and equipment essentixl, not 
to victory alone but to their very existence. 

We all have boys in this war, our own boys and the boys of 
our friends. We have sent and are sending them across the sea. 
They are giving, as Mr. Lincoln said, to the cause of liberty the 
highest test of devotion. Their hopes, their ambitions, are lofty. 
They believe in democracy; they are willing to die for it, but 
with their faces to the enemy. 

But, Mr. President, if because of our attention to trivial things, 
if because of the delays due to demands for the increase of 
wages rises above the immediate and terrible needs of the hour, 
the time shall come when these soldiers of freedom bearing the 
American flag, confronted on one side by the most brutal and 
most powerful and inexorable foe that ever existed and on the 
other by starvation through lack of supplies, with no guns, with 
no food, with nothing but the alternative of sacrifice or sur- 


render, what shall become of the great Republic, the last hope of 
freedom? What will posterity say of this generation, so mis- 
erably failing in such a crisis? 

I do not like to paint a picture like this, Mr. President. Some- 
times it keeps me awake at nights. I must contemplate it, Mr. 
President, for it is not wholly improbable. I would to God 
that some genius could rise upon whose lips both cherubim and 
seraphim have breathed the fires of eloquence to sound a trum- 
pet call to this Nation, arouse it from its dormant state and 
awaken it to a vivid sense of its imperious duty. 

Mr. President, this has but little to do with the amendment 
I am considering, but it is quite appropriate in view of the fact 
that it, too, calls for appropriations, more appropriations, and 
more money; as we now propose to amend it, and it is appro- 
priate to call attention to the fact that it is the practice every- 
where, that we do not seem fully alive to its probable conse- 
quences in this time of universal warfare, 3 

Mr. President, this generation of Americans do not under- 
stand the meaning of sacrifice. Would they might recall 
what their fathers and mothers endured 50 years ago in this 
country, those of us who lived in the South during the last two 
years of that awful conflict. Would they might reflect more 
deeply upon what has occurred in the desolated regions of France 
and Italy. Then they would have some slight appreciation of 
sacrifice, 

Automobiles whirling through the streets of this and other 
cities with their drivers and their footmen, occupied by fashion 
and pleasure. Women are doing all in their power to help the 
cause, and that is comforting. Many have devoted themselves 
unreservedly to the cause of the soldier. I do not know of a hotel 
in this city that has not its lackeys at the door, its bands of 
music, and its appointments of luxury just as in times of peace. 
The lights upon Broadway and other great centers of amuse- 
ment in the various metropolises of the Nation are just as 
bright and their habitues as active and free from care as though 
no world tragedy were in progress beyond the sea. 

Over us all, Mr. President, stalks the specter of possible de- 
feat. May it never come; if it does it will be due to our indif- 
ference to our duty and our failure to meet a world crisis fraught 
with terrible consequences to humanity and to civilization. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is unfortunate, Mr. President, that a speech 
such as has just been delivered by the Senator from Colorado 
[ Mr, Tons] could not be heard by all the people of the United 
States. If it were possible for such a thing, no man could count 
the advantage to our country. I sometimes feel, as the Senator 
said he feels, that it is almost a waste of time to stand on the 
floor of the Senate and call attention to the wicked extravagances 
in the appropriations of sums of money that are so vast that the 
mind of man can not comprehend them. 

I am in favor of doing everything in reason for the clerks of 
the Government. A year ago I offered the amendment to the 
first appropriation bill that carried the increases to those clerks, 
I recognized at the time the amendment was offered that there 
were injustices in it and did not do justice to all cases, I have 
been interested in the past in studying the conditions under which 
the clerks in the different departments of our Government labor, 
and I admit there are many, many cases where wrongs should 
be righted. There are clerks who are underpaid; there are more 
of them who are overpaid; and a more just action could not be 
consummated by Congress nor one that would be of greater ad- 
vantage to the Government and to the employees of the Govern- 
ment than to have the question of salary investigated by a joint 
committee of Congress—one having an interest in seeing that 
the evils now in force in all the departments of our Government 
ure rectified. S 

Mr. President, I know the law fixes a certain salary for a 
certain class of clerks. We have class 1, class 2, class 3, and 
class 4. We have the laborers, we have the watchmen, we have 
the charwomen, and others. The salary of all these different 
classes of employees is fixed by law, and no Senator who has 
ever taken an interest in this question and visited the depart- 
ments long enough to make a casual examination but what 
knows that there are clerks in class 1 who are underpaid, and 
there are clerks in class 1 who are overpaid, and there ought to 
be some system put in force by Congress to sce that a man or 
a woman receives all that his or her labor is worth, no more and 
no less. 

I recognize, Mr. President, that under the present war con- 
ditions such evils have been multiplied manyfold, and neces- 
sarily so, on account of the influx into this city of tens of thou- 
sands of additional clerks taken from all parts of the United 
States, many not required to pass the civil-service examinations, 
others passing them, but totally unfit to do the work. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WapswortH in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I assume that the Senator knows no way 
that a differentiation could be made between the efficiency of 
one clerk and another as long as they are classified. 

Mr. SMOOT. That can not be done under present practices, 
Mr. President, and that is why I am calling the matter to the 
attention of the Senate. I think there ought to be, and I want 
to say to the Senator there will be a change before many years. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I hope so. 

Mr. SMOOT. It can not go on the way it is at present. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is another matter that I meant to 
touch upon in the few words I uttered upon this subject, and 
that was that the larger amount paid to some clerks of less 
efficiency than others comes to some extent from favoritism in 
the department on the part of the man at the head of a divi- 
sion or the chief clerk, where favorites are promoted and others 
are demoted because of the great variety of so-called reasons. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is absolutely correct, and no Sena- 
tor who has served in this body for a year has not discovered 
that to be the case. 

Mr. KING. Will my colleague yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. KING, While speaking about the inequality existing and 
the evils which prevail now in the departments, I want to call 
attention to one evil that I have found, namely, that in promo- 
tions there is a disposition to disregard what I understand 
ought to be the rule and promote with reference to efficiency, 
but the promotions are based almost exclusively in some depart- 
ments upon seniority of service. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know there are some departments that ad- 
here to that strictly. In fact, I have had heads of departments 
come to me and say that under the practice of the department in 
the past he was compelled to promote Mr. So-and-so, and if pro- 
moted he knew he can not do the work. This practice ought to 
be stopped and some time or other it will be stopped. 

Mr. President, we passed this week an urgent deficiency bill 
adding millions to the amount that the House provided. I can 
not remember just the amount of the increase, but millions of 
dollars; and there is no need to mention the matter if less than 
$100,000,000, for $100,000,000 to-day is considered a very small 
amount. But, Senators, do you know that if that bill had re- 
mained in the Senate unacted upon another 24 hours we would 
have been asked to increase it $500,000,000 more, and would 
have been told the amount was vitally necessary and must be 
provided at once. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator is right in 
saying we escaped being asked to add $500,000,000 to that bill 
by passing it the day we did. That was a fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. No doubt of it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What was the other $500,000,000 for? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The most of the estimates came from the War 
Department, I will say to the Senator. 

The amount asked for will be included in the next urgent 
deficiency bill, which will follow in a very little while. 

Beginning the 6th of April a drive for the third liberty loan 
will be commenced and the people will be askec to subscribe to 
it. Not only will they be expected to subscribe to the liberty 
loan amounting to billions of dollars, but the American people 
before June 30 of this year will be called upon to pay $4,500,- 
000,000 of taxes into the Treasury. 

Mr. President, I have absolute confidence in the loyalty of all 
classes of the American people, and I do not believe that the 
coming liberty loan is going to fail, but I do know that the 
question of its absolute necessity must be presented to the 
people of the United States in such a way that they will feel 
its necessity to such an extent that they will be willing to sacri- 
fice some of the usual necessities of life and all the luxuries. 
I think it is going to be a real task to place the coming bond 
issue, much harder than it was for the first or the second issues. 
and perhaps the next one will be still harder. This being the 
case, we ought to be able to go to the people with clean hands, 
as far as the accounting for the money appropriated by Con- 
gress is concerned. We ought to be able to say to the people of 
the United States that every dollar collected through taxation, 
every dollar that you have advanced to the Government in 
return for Government bonds, has been spent wisely, judiciously, 
and without graft. 

Mr, McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr, SMOOT. I yield. 


Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator would have great difficulty, 
would he not, in convincing the American people that what they 
have already raised has been spent judiciously and carefully? 
All we may hope for is that we may convince them that that 
which we will raise in the future will be so expended. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am fearful from the rumblings 
that I hear from all parts of the United States that it is leak- 
ing out, and the American people are beginning to believe that 
the money they have subscribed in the past for our bonds and 
the taxes that they are paying has not been spent-to the best 
advantage. I want now to say that if we do not begin to 
scrutinize all the appropriations made and require evidence that 
the amounts that are asked for by all the departments of the 
Government are absolutely necessary for the economic main- 
tenance of the Government we are going to get into trouble. 

I am in favor of thë Borland provision, with the modification 
that I expect will be offered to it. I am in favor of an eight-hour 
day. When the clerks came to me and asked me if I would not 
oppose the Borland amendment—the clerks for whom I worked 
for an increase wage last year, the clerks for whom I am willing 
to work this year—I told them I could not do so. I also stated 
I would gladly vote for an increase in their salaries even greater 
than they were allowed last year. I do not believe it is fair to 
the clerks as a whole to place them in the position before the 
American people of being unwilling to work eight hours for the 
Government of the United States, particularly so, Mr. President, 
during the crisis we are passing through. 

How can we explain such an attitude to the farmer, who is 
asked to work not eight hours but, as everybody knows, 10, 12, 
and 14 hours a day? He is pleaded with to work longer and 
faster in order to raise sufficient food to feed the American 
people, to feed our allies, and even feed the clerks employed by 
our Government. I believe that if we could take a vote of the 
clerks themselves a great majority of them would say that they 
were perfectly willing to work eight hours a day during the 
continuance of the war. The Borland amendment says that the 
day shall not be less than eight hours, and that is the only 
change from the present law, which is seven hours. 

Mr. President, I want to call attention to the fact that the 
clerks have 30 days leave of absence every year, with full pay. 
They are entitled to 30 days sick leave, with full pay; 
and, as far as I am concerned, I want the clerks of the Gov- 
ernment to be paid as well as any other laborers in all the world 
doing the same class of work. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. STERLING. Do I understand the Senator to say that 
they have 80 days sick leave as well as 30 days annual lenve? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are entitled to 30 days sick leave in case 
they are sick. 

Mr. STERLING. With pay? 

Mr. SMOOT. With pay; and if, for any reason, they are sick 
longer than 30 days, then an extension of 30 days can be granted 
them; but that is without pay. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator state, on 
the average, what percentage of the 30 days in our departments 
is taken up each year by sick leave, if the Senator knows? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say that in some of the 
departments the clerks take a greater percentage than in others. 
I have not the figures here with me, but I have them in my 
office, and I think it runs all the way from an average of 5 days 
in some of the departments up to over 20 days in others. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It would be safe to say that taking the 
departments as a whole there is one month and two-thirds, or 
20 days, in which this pay is granted although no service is 
given to. the Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. Less than 20 days, I will say. 

H President, it has been said that the clerks are now work- 
ing over seven hours a day, without pay. 

Mr, HARDING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. HARDING. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 
question? 2 

Mr. SMOOT. I will. 

Mr. HARDING. Does the Senator include in the time un- 
employed the half holidays in summer? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I forget to call attention to that. 

Mr. HARDING. Will the Senator say how many half holi- 
days are allowed the Government employees with pay? 
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Mr. SMOOT. That only happens in the summer time in the 
real hot days of summer — when they get a half holiday every 
Saturday. 

r. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yicld to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SMOOT. Ido. 

Mr. REED. Is it not tle Senator's opinion that if this bill 
is passed as it came from the House, no pay can be received by 
any clerk who has a half holiday on Saturday? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, no, Mr. President; because this amend- 
ment—the so-called Borland amendment—does not change the 
law from what it is to-day, with the exception of making it 
eight hours instead of seven. 

Mr. REED. No; I beg the Senator’s pardon. If the Senator 
will read the language of this amendment, I think he will change 
his opinion; and I will ask him to read it now, if he has it be- 
fore him. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I have it. I will say to the Senator that 
that is the position taken not only by the author of the amend- 
ment but by other speakers in the House of Representatives. I 
will read it, however, now. 

Mr. REED. The opinion of the author of the amendment 
would not have any effect on my judgment. 

Mr. SMOOT., Well, that may be. 

The amendment, Mr. President, reads as follows: 


No part of any amount herein appropriated shall be used to pay 
salaries or for personal services in any department, bureau, or office in 
the District of Columbia which does not, subject to the provisions and 
exceptions of section 7 of the legislative, executive, and judicial 5 
priation act, approved March 15, 1898. require eight hours of labor 
each day. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to read, in that connection, section 
_ 7 of the legislative appropriation bill referred to. 


Suc. 7. That section 5 of the act making appropriations for tegisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial expenses, approved March 3, 1893, is 
Berea amended to read as follows: 

“ Hereafter it shall be the duty of the heads of the several executive 
departments, in the interest of the public service, to require of all 
clerks and other employees, of whatever grade or class, in their respec- 
tive departments, not less than seven hours of labor each day, except 
Sundays and days declared public holidays by law or Executive order.” 

Mr. President, the amendment does not change that situation 
at all, and an Executive order could be issued, if this amend- 
ment is passed, giving half holidays on Saturdays during the 
summer months and pay for them just as they have been paid 
for in the past. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, is the Senator in favor of that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of the half holidays? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly, Mr. President. 

Mr. REED. Then I should like to know the logic of stand- 
ing and in one breath declaring that the employees ought to be 
made to work eight hours a day and in the next breath saying 
that they ought to be let off on Saturday afternoon by Execu- 
tive order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, I can see the soundest of logic in the 
position that I take. Everyone during the heated summer term 
in Washington is almost compelled to take some sort of rest. 
The half holidays are generally granted at a time when Con- 
gress is not in session, when there is very little to be done in 
the departments, and it is left entirely with the Executive to 
issue the order. If the Executive says that every employee of 
this Government shall only work a half day on Saturdays dur- 
ing the summer, he has that power and that right, and he has 
exercised it in the past, and I think exercised it wisely. I want 
to say to the Senator from Missouri that it is not a question of 
dollars and cents that influences me in my action. 

Mr. REED. What is it, then? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a question of having the employees of 
the Government, when the requirements caused by this war 
are so great, to work eight hours a day. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, does not the Senator know that 
the head of any department can call upon the employees to-day 
to work 8 hours or 9 hours or 10 hours or 12 hours a day with- 
out a penny of extra pay, and that, if the work is behind, the 
heads of departments will do it, and that they have done it, 
and that the clerks have uncomplainingly performed the labor? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, what the Senator says is right; 
but the Senator knows that the head of every department has 
accepted our suggestion in the law that the workday will be 
seven hours, and that the heads of departments are not going to 
change it until Congress acts. 

Mr, REED. But, Mr. President, they have done it. They are 
doing it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will come to that, Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tor will allow me. 

Mr. REED, Very well. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Many persons have made the statement just 
made by the Senator from Missouri that the heads of the de- 
partments are requiring the employees of the Government to 
work eight hours and even more without extra pay. Senators, 
I ask you to go down to any of the departments of this Govern- 
ment and, when the clock reaches 4.30, stand at the door that 
the employees come out of and see if 99 per cent of all who are 
inside do not leave the building. I am not denying the fact 
that there are a few special clerks that are working 10 hours 
and 12 hours, and I think, in some cases, perhaps 14 hours a 
day; but it is generally the clerks to the chief of the bureau or 
the head of the division or of the department who work extra 
hours. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I have observed that very thing, and the evil of that is that 
the man who has proved his efficiency is the man who has to do 
the extra work. The inefficient are never kept. 

Mr. SMOOT. Necessarily 80. 

I have a good deal of sympathy with the heads of the depart- 
ments under the conditions existing today. You can visit some 
of these departments, crowded with employees, the hallways 
crowded, and just spend a little time, and see if the work is 
being done as it would be done if it were a private concern. I have 
spoken to officials of departments about it, and they tell me 
it is the best help that they can get. They recognize that there 
is inefficiency. Why, Mr. President, I have seen typists with 
copy before them writing about like this: “H.” (a pause), 
“R.” (a pause). And so it is, 

Mr. GALLINGER. These typists are expected to copy, and 
the way some of them copy is exactly as the Senator from 
Utah describes; but they do not follow an “h” with an “r.” 
They really are more intelligent than that. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. I think there is a good deal in the charg 
made by the Senator from Georgia [Mr, SMITH] that there are 
so many employees in some of the bureaus standing around 
that at times they are actually in the way of each other. That 
comes about in this way: In the case of some of the commis- 
sions that we have created, just as soon as the man is selected 
as the head of the commission his thought has been to make 
it the greatest commission created by Congress; and the same 
thing applies to a number of our bureaus. If there is one com- 
mission that has 1,500 employees, the head of the next one 
created looks upon the 1,500 employees as not the limit that he 
intends to reach, but he is to exceed it and have more employees 
under his charge. 

Mr. President, I do not know that it is worth while to take 
the time of the Senate further to discuss this question. I think 
the Senators have made up their minds pretty well now as to 
what they are going to do. 

I do not believe that in voting for the motion which has 
been made by the Senator from Texas [Mr. Suerparp] we shall 
be doing any favor to the clerks of the Government. I do not 
believe that if the clerks themselves had the question to decide 
they would ask Congress to vote for his amendment. I believe 
they are just as loyal as are other working people in the United 
States; I believe that they are willing to make sacrifices, if 
necessary, the same as are other laboring people in the United 
States, and I do not believe if their Government asks them 
during this war to work eight hours that generally they are 
going to complain, though some may do so, I believe that the 
great bulk of them will be only too glad to work eight hours for 
the Government while we are passing through this crisis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question recurs upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr, SMITH]. 

Mr. NELSON. What is the amendment, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I will state the 
amendment in a moment. The Borland amendment establishes 
an eight-hour day, and the amendment to the Borland amend- 
ment, which I have offered, provides that any hours that the 
employees work beyond eight hours on any day shall be made 
of record and that they shall be allowed the hours covered by 
the extra work as a deduction from eight-hour days as soon as 
practicable, so that their actual work shall be only eight hours 
a day continuously, the extra work to be credited to them as 
holidays later on. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I desire to call attention 
to the action which has heretofore been taken by Congress in 
reference to persons who are engaged in work covered by con- 
tracts with the United States. On March 4, 1917, Congress 
enacted the following: 


That in case of national emergency the President is authorized to 
suspend provisions of law prohibiting more than eight hours’ labor in 
any one day of persons engaged upon work covered by contracts with 
the United States: Provided further, That the wages of persons em- 
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rate 
* work, with overtime rates to be paid for at not less 
than time and one- for all hours worked in excess of eight hours. 
The President has put that authority into operation on more 
than one occasion. On the 22d of March, 1917, the following 
Executive order was issued: 


Law of March 4, 1917. 


In order to enable the Navy Department to meet the requirements 
of law to secure the more expeditious construction of ships and pro- 
curement of munitions authorized, and by virtue of the authorit 
vested in me by the provisions of the act of Congress approved Marc 
4, 1917, entitled “An act making appropriations for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for other purposes,” 
whereby it is provided “ That in case of national emergency, the Presi- 
dent is authorized to suspend provisions of law prohibiting more than 
eight hours’ labor in any one day of persons engaged upon work cov- 
ered by contracts with the United States: Provided further, That the 
Wages of persons employed upon such contracts shall be computed on 
a basic day rate of eight hours’ work, with overtime rates to be paid 
for at not less than time and one-half for all hours work in excess of 
4 hours,” I do hereby authorize the suspension of the provisions 
of law prohibiting more than eight hours of labor in any one day of 
persons engaged such work under contract with the Navy Depart- 
ment in all navy yards and private establishments where such sus- 
pension of the provisions of the law will result in hastening prepara- 
tion to meet present emergency conditions. 


A similar order was issued in reference to contracts for build- 
ings under construction or to be constructed at arsenals, and 
for fortification work. The President also issued the same 
order as to laborers working under contract with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and on a number of other occasions. 

Why should we be less considerate of persons who are em- 
ployed by the Department of Agriculture than Congress has 
already been as to laborers who were working wnder contract 
with the Government? Why should not department employees 
also, who work more than eight hours, have time and one-half 
for overtime? Now, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Samrn] 
wants to give them the poor boon of an hour’s vacation for each 
hour’s extra work. They may not be in position to take a vaca- 
tion; they may be compelled from dire necessity to work every 
day in order to earn their daily bread. If we are going to work 
them more than eight hours, let us put in a provision for time 
and a half for overtime and adopt the standard eight-hour 
principle. 

If the amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia shall 
be voted down, I propose to offer an amendment that for all 
work over eight hours employees shall be paid time and a half 
for such overtime, in order that we may treat them with at 
least the same consideration that has been aceorded to laborers 
who are working under contract with the Government and with 
the departments of the Government. 

Mr. McOUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. SHEPPARD] has a great, large farming population in his 
State, the same as we have in the State of North Dakota. 
Every dollar in my State that goes into liberty bonds or that 
goes into taxes has first to be lured out of the ground bosom of 
old Mother Earth; none of it comes from anywhere else. The 
men who lure that out of the earth with ardent hearts and 
strong arms labor more than eight hours a day. Now, would 
the Senator support a proposition that for every hour expended 
upon those farms more than eight hours, the Goyernment in 
fixing the price ef wheat and other products should add a 
higher price because the hours are longer upon the farm? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. The Senator from North Da- 
kota made a speech some months ago in the Senate based upon 
that exact proposition, sxying that the price of farm products 
ought to be based on farm-labor hours in the same way that 
Wages. in the cities are based on labor hours in the factory. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; I took the position that like classes 
of labor should draw the same compensation practically all over 
the United States. I also asserted that that was not the case, 
and I could see no possibility in the near future of it being 
made the case. 

Let me eall the attention of the Senator to the fact that in 
1912 the Secretary of Agriculture made a statement as to what 
constituted the net earnings ef each farm in the United States. 
Those net earnings, as I now remember, were $312 per farm. 
The average number of persons upon every farm, including the 
husband, the wife, and the children who performed manual 
labor equivalent to adult labor, approximate five persons. 
Dividing that $312 per year among them it amounts to 20 cents 
net per day each. Therefore, you have got the real actual 
earnings of the agricultural people in the United States as 
being 20 cents per day net. Now, you ask those people, who 
work from 10 to 16 hours a day for 20 cents a day, to go down 
into their pockets and to pay $3 and $4 a day for clerks, and 
then to give them an additional sum if they work more than 
8 hours a day. Mr. President, I can not see any justice in that, 
and I for one would never vote for such a proposition. 


ployed — such contracts shall be computed on a basic day 
of eight hours 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Did the Senator vote for the law which 
„ March 4, 1917, and which I quoted a short while 
ago h 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to increase their pay to what is 
reasonable, and then I want them for that pay to perform an 
honest day’s service. If eight hours a day is an honest day’s 
service I want them to perform it. 

Mr. ON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
North Dakota a question? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON, I should like to ask the Senator if there is 
any law in North Dakota limiting the hours which farmers 
and the farmers’ boys and daughters shall work? 

Mr. McCUMBER. There is not a single law limiting those 
hours; there is no stch law in the United States, and neither is 
there any law, let me say to the Senator, that children under 14 or 
15 years of age may not work on the farm; but every child that 
is able to hunt an egg does his part upon the farm. The 12- 
year-old boy will perform as much labor upon the farm as 
your 25-year-old boy will in your departments here; and the 12- 
year-old girl will perform just as much labor upon the farm as 
will her mother. 

Mr. KENYON. And about the time that the clerks are com- 
ing down to work the farmer and his family have already per- 
formed about four hours’ service, have they not? 

Mr. McCUMBER, They have. Out in Iowa and North 
Dakota the sun is pretty high at half past 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon and the farmer is out in his field, but the bricklayer 
and the carpenter drop the trowel and the hammer the moment 
the first stroke of the bell announces that it is half past 4 
o'clock. The farmer, however, then has still a quarter of a 
dax's or a half day's work left on his hands to perform. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the difficulty about 
the amendment of the Senator from Texas is in part that our 
employees here in Washington are paid salaries by the month; 
their pay runs by the month and by the year. We make appro- 
priations of so much money for such a place. Now, that entire 
system would be broken up if there were to be one and a half 
time extra pay when a clerk works a couple of hours extra. If 
we are going to give the clerks a credit for extra work beyond 
the eight hours, the only way to do it is in extra freedom from 
work; that is to say, they being required to work 10 hours 
to-day, at the earliest day practicable the day shall be reduced 
to 6 hours, and the 8-hour average be given as the standard of 
work. I do not think the 8-hour rule was intended as one of 
compensation or to increase wages. It has been agreed upon 
by those who have studied the question as a measure in con- 
servation of human life and human health, and discouragement . 
should be had against more than the 8 hours’ labor on any 
day. The best we can do, if the work extends beyond 8 hours 
on a particular day, is to give an equivalent in additional rest 
on-a later day, to make up in strength and in health, conserving 
both for the overstrain of the overworked day. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I am impressed with the 
thought that this is a very unfortunate time to discuss seriously 
the proposition of shortening the hours of labor which should be 
required of the people who are working on a salary from the 
Government. There are hundreds of thousands of these em- 
ployees, and their number is increasing hourly, The shorter 
their hours of labor, the more people that can be employed, and 
the greater the cost to the Government, with no greater amount 
of work performed. ‘The question of a shorter day, which might 
be in order in time of peace, might not be in order at this time. 
I do not think that anyone will claim that the Government 
clerks as a class in the city of Washington are working over- 
time or doing too much labor for the Government in its war 
emergency. It is possible that they may not be receiving enough 
pay for what they are doing, and if such is the case and the 
Government can afford it, their pay should be increased. There 
is a proposition, which is likely to become a law, which will 
grant them more pay; but what the Government needs at this 
time is service; and every patriotic employee of the Govern- 
ment, from President down to the humblest clerk, ought to be 
willing not to watch the clock, but to determine to do as much 
as he can possibly do for his Government in this crucial hour. 
That is a duty which every citizen owes to his country. Tho 
soldier at the front is not limited by law to service for seven 
hours a day, and his pay is $30 a month. The heads of depart- 
ments are governed by the task to be performed, and not by 
the clock. 

No one pretends, however, that the House provision will im- 
pose an unreasonable amount of labor upon the Government 
clerk. Eight hours a day in time of war does not seem too long 
for those people to work who are flocking here from every quar- 
ter of the United States. No one has a right to expect, and the 
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Government has no right to pay, a dollar except a full equiva- 
lent is rendered, And this applies with equal force to the 
furnisher of supplies and the furnisher of labor, I know of 
employees who are in the service of the Government who are 
working longer hours than their health would permit if con- 
tinued for a long period, and they are not complaining. This 
amendment will not affect them. 

Eight hours a day has been the desideratum of the laboring 
people of this country for some time; but now it is claimed that 
that is too long, and that seven hours only should be required. 
That is now all that is required, as a rule, of the Government 
clerks in Washington, as has been already stated. If anyone 
will go into almost anyone of the departments when the hour of 
half-past 4 strikes, he will discover that everything is dropped 
and a rush is made for the cloakroom and from thence to the 
street. I admit that this is net the fault of the clerk. Indeed, 
I do not know that the clerks are objecting to a workday of 
8 hours. I do not believe that the Borland amendment is a 
reflection upon Government employees, If it is a reflection 
upon anyone, it is upen the heads of departments, who huve not 
taken advantage of existing law. Of course, so long as more 
clerks are employed than can be used, there will be no incentive 
to obtain proper service from the individual clerk. Incompetent 
numbers supplant. efficiency. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jonson of California in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Michigan yield to the Sena- 
tor from Texas? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is not claimed here that eight hours is 
too much, but the present law provides for a minimum working 
day of seven hours, with the right in the head of a department 
to call for any additional number of hours that may be required. 
It is practically an unlimited hour day. A 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is true in theory, but the fact is 
that on the averuge seven hours is a working day here. There 
would be no opposition to the provision under discussion if the 
fact were not true that it is intended to establish an eight-hour 
day and to provide by law that men and women will be expected 
to work eight hours a day for their Government in time of war, 
for which they are receiving and will continue to receive eight 
hours’ pay. s 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, does the Senator propose to raise 
the wages if the time of labor is extended? He has just stated 
that the clerks are receiving eight hours“ pay. They are receiv- 
ing salaries under a law which for 20 years has been upon the 
statute books and has only required seven hours a day. unless 
the head of .a department orders a longer day; or. rather, the 
law is that they shall work a minimum of seven hours, and they 
have, as a general proposition, worked seven hours, That has 
been the rule for 20 years, Now, the Senator states that the clerks 
are receiving eight hours’ pay and they ought to do eight hours’ 
work. Does the Senator propose to pay them one-eighth more 
wages if they are required to work one-eighth more time? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Not becanse the clerks are required to 
work one-eighth more time. The Senator made that point on 
yesterday. Eight hours is the standard day. It is true clerks 
have been working ‘seven hours, but they can not complain if 
they are made to work eight hours. 

Mr. REED. Or 12 hours? x 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Or 12 hours; but no one would think of 
working them 12 hours, except in an extreme emergency, which 
the clerks themselves would recognize as necessury. They can 
not complain if they are required to work eight hours; and it 

is proposed to increase their wages whether the present seven- 
hour day is retained or eight hours a day are required. 

Mr. REED. That has nothing whatever to do with the ques- 
tion I put to the Senator. Would the Senator say thut the 
standard day for these clerks is eight hours, when they have for 
20 years been warking seven hours? 

Mr. TOWNSEND, As to some of the clerks that is true, but 
others of the clerks have worked eight hours, and some of them 
bave worked more than eight hours during the 20 years. 

Mr. REED. But the standard is a seven-hour day? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Les, in practice; but it is too short; there 
is no question in my mind that it is too short. If the clerks of 
this Government were compelled to work elght hours a day, 
there could be accomplished the same amount of work that is 
new being done in the city of Washington with at least 5.000 
fewer clerks. The people are paying the bills; the Government 


is put to it for money; it is rnking the whole country to raise 
the cash necessary to carry an this war; and every citizen of the 
country ought to be interested in doing his bit.“ especially when 
he is compensated for if. 
I repeat what I said to the Senator from Missouri, that the 
question of increasing wages is not based upon the question as 


to whether or not we shall increase the number of hours to'eight, 
beeause. the increase will be made anyway, and it ought to be 
done, in my judgment; but what I want is to have the work 
done. That is what the country needs to-day—the accomplish- 
ment of work to carry on war preparations; and tnstead of some 
of our people trying to devise ways and means for avoiding 
responsibility, they ought to devote themselves to the work that 
is in hand, and which they are hired to perform; and now that 
this question has arisen Congress must insist that n fair day’s 
pay must command a fair day’s work. Personally I do not 
believe that the conscientious, reliable clerks are opposing this 
House provision. I have had but one request to vote against it. 
The man or woman, of whatever rank or station, who is fit to 
serve this Government is not asking for an opportunity to shirk 
his duty. For the other kind I have no sympathy, and the sooner 
some effective weeding-out process is employed the better it 
will be for the Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. STERLING, I offer an amendment to the umendment of 
the Senator from Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated, 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to strike out the word “ holi- 
day,” and insert in lieu thereof the words “credit for over- 
time,” so as to rend 


and employees who have worked extra hours shall be allowed an equal 
number of hours without work, with full pay, and the credit for over- 
ne MaN be giyen as soon as practicable after the extra work has been 
performed. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgin. 
amendment. 

Mr. KING. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
South. Dakota who has offered the amendment to the amend- 
ment if the word “overtime” means additional pay? 

Mr. STERLING. No; it means the time over eight hours, 
eight hours being fixed as the standard. 

Mr. KING. The Senator does not contemplate, then, paying 
additional compensation? > 

Mr. STERLING. No; not at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It really does not change the monn- 
ing at all, but expresses it, I think, in a little better language. 

Mr. STERLING. The word “holiday,” as written in the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia, I hardly thought ex- 
pressed the idea; it is not a holiday strictly speaking, but it 
is really overtime for which the clerk is entitled ‘to eretlit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on the mnend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Georgia as modifed. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I should tike to have the amend- 
ment read. ns I have not been able to be present during all of 
the discussion, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will state the ` 
amendment as modified. 

The Srecrerany. On page 91, at the end of line 16, after the 
word “day,” it is proposed to insert the following proviso. 

Provided, That hereafter record shall be kept of all hours of datly 
labor in excess of eight hours by each employee, ani employces who 
have worked extra hours shall be allowed an equal number of hours 
without work, with full pay, and the credit for overtime shail be given 
as soon as practicable after the extra work. has been performed. 

Mr. KING. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Georgia whether the werd “employee” would cover all in the 
service of the Government in the various departments, including 
chiefs of bureaus? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Well, the chief of a burean really 
has no regular hours of work; he controls his own time. It 
covers all that class who report by the hour and work by the 
hour, I think it covers them practically all. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Georgia whether his amendment is intended to apply to 
any of the employees of the Government outside of those cov- 
ered by the Agricultural appropriation bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgis. It applies only to those covered by 
the Borland amendment to this bill. z 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Borland amendment only 
covers those in the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is as far as*we can go at this 
tine, I think the principle, though, if we adept it, should be 
extended at once over other Gmployees of the Government in 
Washington, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. So that the Senators amend- 
ment is not intended to apply to anything except what the Bor- 
land amendment applies to? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is all, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not think any Senator 
will doubt for a moment, if we put this amendment in the first 
general appropriation bill—and I understand this is the first 


I accept the amendment to my 
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of the general appropriation bills—that it will be followed in | expected to do a good day’s work for their employers; and as I 


the same terms in every other appropriation bill, so that it will 
finally cover all the departments. 

NMT. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to say in this connection 
that I am supporting the Borland amendment on the assumption 
that it will be applied to all other departments of the Govern- 
ment. I should not be willing to see the Agricultural Depart- 
ment isolated and treated differently from any and all other 
departments, I think the rule ought to be made universal; 
but, since the question has been raised, I think that we ought 
to adopt the Borland amendment. I think the reaction on the 
psychology of labor throughout this country would be most un- 
fortunate, if not disastrous, if we should limit to seven the work- 
ing hours for people who have, I may say, liberal compensation, 
excellent working conditions, and an indefinite tenure, with no 
uncertainty as to payment. We should not legislate to allow 
them to labor only 7 hours a day when people on the farms are 
required to work from 10 to 16 hours a day and the boys in 
the trenches as long as 30 hours a day, if I may use the word 
“day” in that connection. I think it would be most unfortu- 
nate for us to say to people of that class that those who are 
most favored, a selected class, shall be given more favorable 
conditions than the average laboring man throughout this coun- 
try must submit to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, we have discussed 
almost every governmental proposition in the consideration of 
the Borland amendment. In a great many of the suggestions 
that have been made I can heartily concur. 

I heard just the closing part of the address made by the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas]. It impressed me very 
greatly. It was in line with what I have been thinking for 
some little time. I hope it will be read by all the people of the 
country. 

I can not help but feel that the people of the country do not 
realize what confronts them—that the people of the country do 
not realize the necessity for sacrifice in this country—and I 
can not help but believe that those in authority who know the 
real situation are making a great mistake in not letting the 
people of this country know what it is. 

I am not going into details now. I have about reached the 
conclusion, however, that in the very near future, if nobody else 
does, I shall state some things that have come to my attention. 
If the people of this country knew the lack of ships that are 
absolutely essential for the successful prosecution of this war 
that exists to-day and is likely to exist for many months in the 
future, they would be appalled; and yet I do not believe they 
will realize it until they are told the facts by those who know 
what the conditions are. 

I am one of those who believe that the people of this country, 
when they do know what they must do, will do it. I am one of 
those who believe that this country will not be discouraged by 
the magnitude of the task that may confront it. I am one of 
those who believe that the people of this country will not give 
up because of the tremendous sacrifice that the actual condi- 
tions may impose upon them. I believe that a knowledge of the 
facts, a knowledge of what is necessary, a knowledge of the 
power that they must exert, a knowledge of the sacrifice that 
they must make in men and money, will nerve the people to 
make the sacrifice, and that they are not doing what must be 
done simply because they do not realize the needs of this coun- 
try in this tremendous contest in which it is engaged. 

I know that there seems to be a policy, and seems to have 
been, not only with reference to our own country but with refer- 
ence to those who are fighting as we are fighting, to conceal 
from the people the real situation. I may be mistaken. I do 
not want to do anything that will discourage our people; I do 
not want to do anything or say anything that will lend com- 
fort and aid to the enemy; but it seems to me that that policy 
should not be, longer continued. I have not any doubt but that 
the enemy know the situation better than our own people know 
it. They know where our armies are better than the people 
of this country know it. They know the number of those 
armies better than the people of this country know it. They 
know the lack of ships better than the people of this country 
know it. They know of the destruction of the world’s shipping 
better than our people know it, and they know how long it is 
going to take for our shipbuilding program to catch up with 
the destruction of the world's shipping better than our own 
people know it. 

We need not deceive ourselves into thinking that they do not 
know these things; but I believe that we are deceiving ourselves 
in it, and I believe that we are weakening our armies and les- 
sening our strength by failing to know these things and let the 
people know them. 

Mr. President, I want the employees of this Government to do 
a good day’s work for the Government, just as other people are 


have listened to this debate it has seemed to me that we have 
really lost sight of the question involved in the provision known 
as the Borland amendment. We have allowed ourselves to be 
influenced by the situation that everybody seems to admit with 
reference to the multitude of employees here and the fact that 
they probably are not doing a good day’s work, and we have 
allowed that to control our ideas with reference to this particu- 
lar amendment. 

I admit that it looks like there are too many employees here. 
It is true that when you go about many of the buildings where 
the departments and bureaus are housed you can hardly get 
through for the employees that are there, and I admit that they 
appear to be doing very little work; but, Mr. President, this is 
not the fault of the employees. They are here, but they are 
here at the invitation of the Government, and they are here to 
work, and if work is not furnished them or is not made available 
for them it is not their fault. Much of the apparent criticism 
that has been made here, if it is a just criticism against any- 
body, is a criticism against the heads of the departments and 
against the administrative officials who are in control, and not 
against the clerks. If the Secretary of one of the departments 
has brought too many employees here, that is not any reason 
why we should reflect upon the employees. If he has brought 
more men into his different bureaus than can work there effi- 
ciently, the employees should not be condemned for that. 

Mr. President, one of the main reasons why I object to the 
Borland amendment is that, presented as it is and coming as it 
does, it is a reflection, and in my judgment an unjust reflection, 
upon the employees of the Government. It seems to be assumed 
that these Government employees are working undertime. 
There is not any showing to that effect. There was not any 
showing to any committee. As I understand, the committee of 
the Senate gave no.hearing, although a hearing was asked. I 
understand that the committee denied the request of the repre- 
sentatives of these employees to have an opportunity to be 
heard. I am not criticizing the committee, but it seems to me 
that the committee should have welcomed the opportunity to 
interrogate these employees and their representatives and find 
out from them the very basis of their objection to the Borland 
amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will. 

Mr. KING. I am listening with a great deal of interest to 
what the Senator says; but I do not quite see the logic of his 
position when he avers that the adoption of the amendment re- 
quiring the employees of the Government working in the Agri- 
cultural Department to perform at least eight hours a day 
service is a reflection upon them or their integrity. f 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Why, it assumes that they are 
refusing to do it, and they are not refusing to do it. 

Mr. KING. Is it not merely a recognition of a state of facts 
which exists, namely, that for a large number of years, not- 
withstanding the fact that the work of most of the departments 
has been in arrears, the heads of the departments have not 
called upon the employees to work in excess of seven hours a 
day, and that this custom has crystallized into a habit which 
can only be broken by legislative enactment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, there is not any 
showing that that is the case. There is not any testimony to 
that effect. There is not any showing that the employees of the 
Government object to an eight-hour law. I have not had any 
objection presented. The main proposition here is that they ob- 
ject to a provision that does not treat everybody alike, treat 
everybody fairly, and treat all of the employees alike, whether 
they are in Washington City or outside of Washington City. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, has not the Senator been im- 
portuned by various employees of the Government, and has he 
not seen literature which has been disseminated to a great extent 
in the city, protesting against any change in the law which would 
require them to work more than seven hours a day? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have not. 

Mr. KING. The Senator’s experience is different from mine, 
then. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I expect I have received what 
the Senator has in mind. That does not protest against a gen- 
eral eight-hour law at all. It is complaining of the Borland 
amendment, because it is not fair, because it discriminates. 
They say, “ We do not object toa universal eight-hour law, with 
a provision for overtime.” 

Mr. KING. Oh, yes. 4 À 

Mr. JONES of Washington. In fact, they do not say that they 
object to-an eight-hour law at all; and this is not an eight-hour 
law. The Borland amendment is not an eight-hour law—not a 
bit of it. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smrru] argues for 
an eight-hour law. I am in favor of an eight-hour law This 
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does not fix an eight-hour law. -This simply takes the law as 
we have it, and for the employees in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and no others, and for this one year, and no longer. says 
that they must work not less than eight hours, An eight-hour 
law, as it is generally understood, at any rate, is a law that says, 
“You shall not work longer than eight hours.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if the amendment I 
have offered is adopted, will not that entirely limit their average 
work to eight hours a day? Has the Senator noticed that 
amendment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; and that amendment struck 
me as very peculiar. 

T do not know of any eight-hour law anywhere, whether ap- 
plying to governmental or State work or whether applying to 
private work, that has a provision like that in it. As I heard 
it read, it simply provides that if the employees are required to 
work over eight hours you are to: keep an account of the over- 
time and when they have a credit of eight hours they can lay 
off for a day with pay. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not necessarily that. They aver- 
age the eight hours. If they work 10 hours to-day and the 
work to-morrow does not especially require a longer time, they 
nre allowed two hours at once, and work six hours to-morrow ; 
and as soon as possible they get credit for the two hours of 
extra work by two hours of reduced work, so as to average the 
actual tax upon the mun or the woman at eight hours. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, it seems to me 
that the machinery necessary to keep the books that would be 
required to keep account of all that sort of thing would necessi- 
tate the employment of a lot more clerks down here. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Would It be greater than would be 
required to keep the record so as to make the extra pay? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Well, Mr. President, the em- 
ployees do not ask for extra pay. i 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am not inquiring what the em- 
ployees ask. I am seeking to find out what I think is best. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, that is not the 
basis upon which this legislation is being framed, and that has 
not been the basis upon which this argument has been presented 
here. It has been presented upon the theory that the employees 
want this and that; and the impression, at any rate, that has 
been given to my mind is unjust to the employees. The argu- 
ment has been based upon the theory that the employees are 
objecting to working eight hours a day, when the fact is that 
there is not any objection found anywhere to their working 
eight hours a day. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask the Senator to pardon me 
for just a moment. 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to read from one of these 
statements to which the Senator from Utah has referred. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator must not state that 
I am referring to one of the statements that he holds in his 
hand and which he is reading, because what I refer to may be 
entirely different from the statement which the Senator is about 
to read to the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If it is, I hope the Senator 
will correct me, because I assume that we have all received 
about the same things. I do not think these employees have 
brought to me anything different from what they have brought 
to the Senator from Utah. 

Here is what they say: 

Federal employees are destrous of rendering their full measure of 
patriotic service in the present war emergency. They have no objec- 
tion to working, in accordance with g law, any number of hours 
considered necessary by the President aud the h of the executive 
departments without any compensation for overtime, 

Mr. President, that is the attitude of these Government em- 
ployees. What they do object to is being singled out by legisla- 
tion as slackers and nonpatriotic when the facts are just to the 
contrary. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for just a 
moment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator pardon me for suggesting that 
the House of Representatives to-day has pa 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Oh, Mr. President, I make the 
point of order that, under the rules of this body, the Senator 
is not permitted to refer to what has taken place in the other 
House. 

Mr. KING. I did not know but that the Senator—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That would not Influence me 
at All. 


Mr. KING. I know that it would not influence the Senator; 
but I also know that the Senator would not say that one class 
of employees has been singled out and discriminated against, 
when the Senator, as'a just man, knows that another branch of 
the Government has enacted a provision requiring the em- 
ployees provided for in the legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation bill te work eight hours a day. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, we are not con- 
sidering that proposition, That proposition, wherever it is and 
whatever it is is not here. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
pardon me a moment, if we pass the Borland amendment we ` 
pass it as it applies to the Agricultural appropriation bill, and 
it goes into effect in the Agricultural Department. Now, if the 
knowledge comes to us from the other braneh of Congress that 
they are applying the same rule as propesed here in the Bor- 
land amendment, and that a similar provision will be placed in 
other bills just as it is in this bill, then, if we fail to agree to 
the Borland amendment here, will not the Senator be in a posi- 
tion to say that inasmuclf as we did not enact it in this bill we 
must not enact it in the next House bill that comes over? Then 
there would be the same distinction that the Senator is arguing 
now. He refers to the fact that this is separate, and applies 
only to one set of employees. The same argument can be made 
if the Borland amendment is not adopted here, but is put on the 
legislative appropriation bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, that is not an 
argument that ought to have weight here. The Senate is con- 
sidering one proposition. and one alone. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator 


yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, I understand that the House has 
just applied the same rule to the legislative, executive, and 
Judicial appropriation bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I thought we had 
a rule in this body that made it out of order to refer to what 
has taken place in another body. 4 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think it does—not in that 
way. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But Senators have overlooked it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 


I think that is infermation that it 
is entirely proper to give. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kıne} just made the same suggestion. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was called out for a second, and I 
regret that I repeated it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has ruled on that ques- 


tion. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I am not making that point. I 
am just suggesting it, that is all. 

Mr, President, this simply illustrates the imperfections of 
this way of trying to legislate. If the hours of labor of ‘these 
employees ought to be changed they ought to be changed in a 
logical, straightforward, legislative kind of a way. We have a 
general statute controlling their hours of labor, and how the 
compensation of our employees shall be computed, and all that 
sort of thing. If it is desired to change that law, let us change 
it in a legislative way. Let us not do in a roundabout way what 
we seem to be unable to do directly. 

The Borland amendment does not pretend to be legislation, 
It is simply a limitation upon how the money appropriated in 
this bill shall be spent. Well, Mr. President, if we want to do 
what most of the Senators have argued, let us do It, and do it 
squarely. I will not make a point of order against a legislative 
provision to this bill that will govern, in a proper sort of way, 
all of the employees of the Government. If it is deemed best 
to have such legislation, I would welcome it; and, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I venture to say that the Government employees will not 
object to legislation that is deemed wise by Congress if it is 
put in such a way as to affect everybody alike. But as I see it, 
one of the main objections to having this legislation come up in 
this sort of way at this time is that it is an unjustifiable reflec- 
tion upon the employees of the Government. It comes here 
without any suggestion from a departmental head that any of 
his employees are refusing to perform the duties that ure re- 
quired of them. No suggestion has been made by anybody that 


the employees are refusing to comply with the needs ef the 
service. There is no suggestion from anybody that they are 
refusing to work overtime. Then why should we reflect upon 
them? 

I think they have a right to resent it. I would feel exactly 
the same way myself, and I think I would have a right to feel 
that way. When I knew that I was doing my duty, when 1 
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knew that I was working overtime and was glad to do it, and 
that I was ready at the request of my chief to work as many 
hours as he might require, I would resent having it suggested 
that it was necessary, by means of legislation, to compel me to 
work overtime. I think they have a right to resent it. 

Right here I want to put into the Recorp what has already 
been put in—the existing law—so that the Recorp may show 
what it is. I thought I had my papers in the book at that point. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the Senator reads that, will 
he permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. The Senator probably will 
have time. I have not found where it is. 

Mr. KING. I will wait until the Senator finds the reference 
that he desires to put into the RECORD. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I had my papers 
at that point in the book a while ago, but they seem to have 
gotten misplaced. I have here the provisions that were read 
yesterday, but there are one or two other provisions in that law 
that I wanted to read. I will yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr, KING. I wanted to ask the Sénator if he knew why 
it was that in the face of that specific and unambiguous 
statute, requiring the chiefs of the various departments to re- 
quire the employees under them to work eight hours a day 
when the departments were in arrears, they do not exercise 
that authority? The statute seems to be mandatory, and it is 
a matter known to all-of us who have had anything to do with 
the departments that the departments for years have been in 
arrears. If the chiefs refuse to enforce the statute or, because 
of the pressure of the employees under them, or the pressure 
of labor organizations, or pressure from any other source, they 
refuse to carry out the provisions of that statute, could there 
be any impropriety for Congress now to legislate upon that 
matter? Indeed, is it not the duty of Congress to deal with 
the subject if Congress believes that there ought to be a change 
in the hours of employment by those who are in Government 
service? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I do not know 
that the heads of the departments have not insisted upon their 
employees working overtime. Apparently Congress has not 
made any investigation, and Congress has not tried to find out, 
but if the heads of the departments have not been doing it, 
that ean not be charged up to the clerks. There is not any 
showing anywhere that the departmental heads have failed or 
refused to comply with the law because of pressure either on the 
part of the clerks or upon the part of outside organizations. 
If they have they have shown themselves to be unfit for the jobs 
that they hold. But that ought not to be charged even by 
intimation unless some showing is made that that has occurred, 
and that pressure has been brought upon the heads of depart- 
ments to prevent them from requiring the clerks to work all the 
time that is necessary. 

I am going to reread the provision of the law, so that it may 
appear here: 

Hereafter it shall be the duty of the heads of the several executive 
departments, in the interest of the public service, to require of all 
clerks and other employees, of whatever grade or class, in their respec- 
tive departments, not less than seven hours of labor each day, except 
Sundays and days declared public holidays by law or Executive order, 

Now, that limits the minimum day to seven hours and makes 
it the duty of the departmental heads to require them to work 
seven hours. The further provision in the law that I take it 
was to meet or at any rate would meet the emergency that 
confronts us now and that may have confronted us for some 
time, and that meets very largely the argument of those who 
urge the necessity of this legislation at this time, is as follows: 

Hereafter it shall be the duty of the head of each executive depart- 
ment to require monta reports to be made to him as to the condition 
of the public business in the several bureaus or offices of his depart- 
ment at Washington, and in each case where such reports disclose that 
the public business is in arrears, the head of the department in which 
such arrears exist shall require, as provided herein, an extension of the 
hours of service to such clerks or employees as may be necessary to 
bring up such arrears of public business, 

Mr. President, I think that is a section of the law that can 
not by any stress of construction be held to leave it really dis- 
cretionary with the head of the department. I do not think by 
any rule of construction the word “shall” can be construed to 
“may,” so that it imposes upon the heads of the departments 
the duty of requiring monthly reports to show how the business 
is. Then, if they find business is in arrears they are required 
to compel the clerks to work overtime, and there is no limit. 
The clerks are willing to do it. Their representatives say they 
are willing to work as many hours as the heads of the depart- 

ments may require them to work and as they may deem neces- 
sary for the public service, and there has been no suggestion 
from any source that they are refusing to do it. 


Mr. KING. Will the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I was wondering if the heads of the depart- 
ments had not placed a construction upon the section to which 
the Senator has just invited our attention which restricted its 
meaning very much more than the interpretation placed upon 
it by the distinguished Senator. If he will pardon me, I will 
just invite his attention to the words I have in mind, namely: 

Provided, That the heads of the departments may, by special order, 
stating the reason, 

2 nA a a banaag aea ci the hours of any clerk or employee 

Has not that language been so construed by the heads of the 
departments as to require that a special reason should be given 
to each individual employee or clerk whenever that employee 
was required to work in excess of 7 hours per day; that they 
have not felt they could make a general order sweeping in 
character and covering all the employees under them but relied 
upon the application of some individual and felt that the order 
must extend only to the individual? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will ask the Senator from Utah 
if he knows that the department has done that? : 

Mr. KING. All I know is from my observation and from 
current rumor and the statement made that the heads of the 
8 have not required them to work in excess of seven 

ours. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But has the Senator had any 
statement as to why they have not done it? 

Mr. KING. Oh, no. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have not either. 

Mr. KING. But in view of the fact that the Senator was 
construing this act in the way that his language implied, I 
was wondering if he had investigated to determine whether 
the department had placed a narrower construction upon the 
maen than that placed upon it by the Senator from Wash- 
ngton 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I have not made any investi- 
gation of that kind. It has not seemed necessary to me to do it. 
I do not believe that any Senator will construe that paragraph, 
any differently from what I have construed it, and from the 
way it reads, and if any department head has construed it 
differently we ought to get after that department head and not 
after the clerks, The clerks are-not responsible for any such 
construction as that. a 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from- Iowa? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the Senator from Washington said 
a few moments ago that he favors a general eight-hour day for 
the departments in Washington. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am in favor of an eight-hour 
day generally. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator mean a minimum eight- 
hour day of a maximum eight-hour day? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am in favor of an eight-hour 
day, and when I say that my idea of an eight-hour day is 
that they will work eight hours and no more except under some 
extraordinary emergency or demand, 

Mr. CUMMINS. The point that is made by the Senator from 
Washington is one that has bothered me more than any other 
in considering this subject, namely, that we are legislating here 
for the employees of a single department. There is an element 
of injustice about that which must appeal to everyone. I take 
it the difficulty the Senator from Washington finds in making 
a general provision of law in this respect is the rule that forbids 
amendments to appropriation bills unless they are germane. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; that will be the difficulty 


In legislating on an appropriation bill. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I think I can point out to the Senator how 
that difficulty can be avoided. I am with him in this respect: 
I believe in an eight-hour day. I would rather see a maximum 
eight-hour day than a minimum eight-hour day, but I think all 
the employees in the departments in Washington ought to work 
eight hours. If an amendment were offered now to this provi- 
sion to the effect that it should not take effect until the Presi- 
dent certified that a similar provision had been enacted in re- 
gard to all the departments in Washington, we could reach the 
result that seems to be very desirable, notwithstanding the rule 
that an amendment specifically extending this provision to all 
departments might be vulnerable to objection. 

I desire to suggest that to the Senator from Washington, be- 
cause I think it is a thing we ought to do. I think we ought to 
amend the so-called Borland amendment by providing that it 
shall not take effect until the President shall certify that a 
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similar provision is effective with regard to ali the departments | from the clerks, arises from the fact that it is the fashion now 

in Washington.. It is within our power to pass a law which | whenever the head of a department or bureau thinks he wants - 

shall become effective upon the happening of a certain event in | more clerks they simply advertise in the newspapers and they 

the future, and in this instance the event would be similar legis- | come here in droves. Hence they do not need to require clerks 

lation with regard to all departments, to perform more labor; they have so many of them now that they 
Mr. JONES of Washington. That would make it very much | really do not know w hat to do with them. 

more acceptable, of course. Mr, JONES of Washington. It looks like that is the course 


Mr. BORAH. May I make a suggestion? | of procedure. 
Mr. JONES of Washington, I yield to the Senator. Mr. GALLINGER. That is the procedure. They advertise 


Mr. BORAH. I understand the House has already passed | for them now, 
the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, and in | Mr. JONES of Washington. But that does not justify tegis- 
it has incorporated a provision providing for an eight-hour day. | lating in this way in reference to the clerks: 
Tt seems to me that in all probability all the appropriation bills Now, just a word or two about the suggestion made by the 
will have been passed by the House and sent to this body before Senator from Utah with reference to the 30 days’ leave. It 
we get through with this debate. seems to be advanced as an argument here in favor of this 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator -permit me to suggest that the legislation that they have 30 days’ leave with pay and 30 days’ 
legislative appropriation bill which has just passed the House | sick leave. Iere is the law with reference to that in this same 
covers practically all the employees of the Government outside | section: 
the Agricultural Department? | Provided, further, That the head of any department may grant 30 

Mr. BORAH. T understand it is a general provision, | days’ annual leay2 with pay in any one year to cach clerk or cmployee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator from That does not say that they shall do it; and the department 
Idaho has just called attention to the same fact the Senator | has not construed it as meaning that they shall give the em- 
from Utah called attention to a while ago and that the Senator | ployees 30 days’ leave. The Senator from Utah says they have. 
from Georgia called attention to a little later, and that probably | Here is what the Agricultural Department, the department we 
another Senator wiil call attention to later on. I thought I} are now specifically considering, has done according to a state- 
might find the rule that prohibits our reference to what has | ment that is given to me, of course by the representatives of 
taken place in another body. I am not familiar with the rules, | the employees, but they give the quotation and I have not any 
and I am not able to find it. I understand, however, that we | doubt that they quote it correctly. They say “the following 
have such a rule, and I have the authority of my friend from | regulation of the Department of Agriculture has been made.” 
Utah [Mr. Soor! to that effect. ö Now I quote: 

Mr. McCUMBER. I heard the Senator also state that there Leave of absence not a right but a favor: Leave of absence may be 


is some rule against a reference to what was done in the House. | granted to employees of the Department of Agriculture in accordance 
I assert there is no such rule whatever. with these regulations when such leave can be taken without detriment 


oT 7 75 There ic 5 = to the service. Leave of absence is a privilege and not a legal right. 
Mr, JONES of Washington. There is a controversy between Leave revocable: Leave of absence may be revoked at any time and 


the Senator from North Dakota and the Senator from Utah on | the employee ordered to return to duty before its expiration should the 


that point. er: gencles of the service require it 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is with the Senator The whole matter rests in the discretion of the department. 
from North Dakota. if the departments have not wisely exercised the discretion we 
Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will show it to me, I will) have given to them then the departmental heads are to blame 
he convinced, and not the clerks. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I said I understood there was Now, what are the facts with reference to these leaves? I 
such a rule. I confess my lack of familiarity with thie rules. have a statement here which was prepared on behalf of these 
Mr. BORAH. I think the suggestion is found alone in Jeffer- | employees, but they say it has been prepared by the authority 
son’s Manual! of the department in which they give the amount of annuai 
Mr. GALLINGER. That is where it is. leave. They say: 
Mr. BORAH. Which has long since been superseded, as well The records of the Department of Agriculture show that the cm- 
as all the other teachings of Thomas Jefferson. 8 of that es apart in one year gave to the Government 20,181 
days of service which it was their privilege to take as annual leave. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. We lay the blame on Thomas This is an average of 5.2 days per person per year. That is to say, the 
Jefferson, while we relieve our own rules from that censure. | 3,881 employees in Washington who were privileged to take $0 days’ 
I will not question the right of any Senator when he comes in | annual leave used on an average only 24.8 days each, 
later on to call my attention to what it is said has occurred in I venture to say if the exigencies of the service require it 
another body to-day. | and the departmental heads require it of these employees they 

Mr. President, if we pass this legislation as it is proposed it | Will cheerfully work practically all the days that the depart- 
will only last for a year, and we will haye his same thing to ment under the law may grant them leave. 
thrash over again. So why not take it up in the right kind of a | Then, under the sick leave: 
way? If we want to legislate, let us legislate. qhe amount at ae 3 these. 5 een worth 

Why does not some one propose a legislative provision that | nong, in view of the representations of Mr. Bontaxp that the sie 
will be law not only for this year but for next year, and why | 5 dai. uf Bh ony in dhe CAAO ot the AANER comer be eee 
leave to the heads of the departments the discretion that we | tended to 30 days. But the 3,881 employees of the Department of Agri- 
have left in the other Jaw that some Senators do not seem to | culture in Washington used on an average only 5.5 days each. 
think the departments are going to exercise? Why tempt them I think that is a splendid record when it shows that these 
further to violate their oath of office and neglect their duty and | employees only used in a year five and one-half days sick 
then come in here and try to lay all the blame upon the clerks? | leave. 

Mr. REED. Do I understand that on the legislative appro- Mr. President, there are very few employees from the State 
priation bill the House has adopted an amendment similar to | of Washington down here. I am not interested in this matter 
the provision in the bill now pending? on account of them. I have a letter here, however, from one 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think so, of them, a part of which I am going to read. The writer states 

Mr. REED. I think it ought to be understood that the par- that he does not belong to the union; he states that he does not 
liamentary situation there is such that a separate vote must be | care particularly about the union; but he does object to the 
had upon that amendment, reflection that is cast upon his patriotism and upon his willing- 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As there is no restriction, ap- | ness to serve his country by legislation proposed in this way. 
parently, against stating what has taken place in the other | He says: 

House there certainly is not any restriction against prophesying I personally know of any number of emploxees in the Department 
What will take place in the House when a separate vote is had as a Pade Mork over that Peepi of bours half of the time, 
on this amendment. From the vote upon a division there, raie aa erie > 

which I saw, I am inclined to think that the Borland amendment Wini 9 Sea fence — 75 5 when 4 17 toe 8 5 


would carry on the legislative appropriation bill by a larger | òf about 12 days cach month. During the week aud 4 half before 
majority than it had before. — Christmas I averaged about 13 hours per day, and that includes Sun- 


X P; days, too. M work, as you know, is operating n multigzaph—setting 
Ir. GALLINGER. Mr, President type’ ete, ing hardest ofice work’ possible for the exes. p would be 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from New | willing to keep that up but for the order I received from an eye spe- 
Hampshire, clalist to the contrary. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the reason why the heads of the He does not object to doing this extra work if necessary. 
departments do not require the reports that are mentioned In | He has been doing it. He has been doing it half the month. and 
the statute the Senator has read, and thus require extra hours is doing it even without request from the departmental head, 
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but he is doing it simply because the work of the office required 
it and demanded it. ; 

I want to say, Mr. President, in my judgment, that is largely 
the spirit of the great mass of Government employees. 

Mr. President, I am not opposing this Borland amendment 
because I want the employees of the Government to work less. 
I want them to do their work just as every other Senator wants 
them to do their work. I sympathize with very many of the 
suggestions with reference to the wearing character of some of 
the work made by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rrep] yes- 
terday, but I believe they could very well under the circum- 
stances work eight hours a day. Yet as I said, and as the 
Senator from Missouri said yesterday, there are certain classes 
of work that if a person works eight hours day after day and 
day after day will make him a physical wreck much sooner than 
it would to work 10, 12, or 14 hours out of doors. 

Mr. President, I have worked on a farm. We hear a great 
deal here with reference to the farmer. The farmer has to bear 
lots of burdens, and he is made the excuse for a whole lot of 
argument and all that sort of thing. The farmer does not seek 
that. He does not ask us to base our action upon legislation 
here entirely upon his condition. We want to treat him justly 
and fairly, and he does not ask us to treat others unjustly or 
unfairly because we may treat him unjustly and unfairly. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. May I make a suggestion there? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. = 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Under the law as it now stands the head 
of any department may require an employee to work as long as 
a farmer works. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I was just going to give a little 
personal experience as far as I am concerned. I have worked on 
a farm. I have worked from 4 o'clock in the morning until 9 
o'clock at night, and I have run a typewriter from 8 o'clock in 
the morning until 5 o’clock in ‘the afternoon. I want to say I 
will take the work on the farm from 4 o'clock in the morning 
until 9 o'clock at night for a week or a month or a summer in 
preference to running a typewriter from 8 or 9 o'clock in the 
morning until 5 o'clock in the afternoon, six days out of the 
week, and I will come through the summer in a great deal better 
condition by working on a farm than in the other work. 

Mr. President, when I say that I do not say that the farmer 
ought to have to work from 4 o’clock until 9 o'clock at night. I 
wish he did not; but one thing is certain, that a farmer can 
not make very much out of his farm unless he does it. Now, that 
is true. Of course farm labor is much different now from what 
it was a few years ago. You do not go on farms now and find 
farm laborers working from 4 o'clock in the morning until 9 
o'clock at night. You hire a man to work on a farm and he works 
10 hours a day, and that is all. 

Mr. REED. When the Senator was working from 4 o'clock 
in the morning until 9 o'clock at night, of course, that did not 
apply on rainy days and it did not apply 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; when it was raining I 
had to get in the barn and shell corn and do things of that 
sort. 

Mr. REED. It did not apply all through the winter. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I went to school in the winter. 

Mr. REED. ‘There is a time when farm work lets up in its 
hours. I know that because I have done a little of it myself. 
The Senator is talking about the farmer. To-day the farm 
laborer gets, as I understand it, approximately $60 a month, 
his board, his room, and his washing, and then gets a horse to 
go to town on Sunday. Is there any $100 a month clerk in 
Washington who gets $60 2 month net out of his salary? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am not contending that the 
clerks here are not paid well compared with laborers on a farm; 
but I am contending much in line with what the Senator from 
Missouri said yesterday that when you consider the character 
of work a great many of these people do I would a great deal 
rather do the work on a farm than do what they do and be 
ag to it the hours that under the law they should be held 
to it. 

But the main objection I have to legislating in this way is 
the injustice of it, the discriminatory character of it, and the 
reflection, in my judgment the unjust reflection, coming as it 
does, upon the employees of the Government. In my judgment, 
they are just as faithful employees as can be found anywhere, 
and if there is any censure to be imposed upon anybody it 
should be imposed upon the heads of departments who have 
not done what the law gives them the right to do and makes it 
their duty to do. When you say that the farmer has to work 
10, 16, and 18 hours and that others have to work that time, 
you can point to the law and say that the department heads 
may require these people to work all the time that is necessary 
to do the Government's work, but if we want to legislate, and 


ought to legislate, in reference to this matter let us do it in a 
regular way. Let us make it permanent legislation, not year 
for year and year for year and piecemeal and piecemeal. Let 
the committee investigate the matter and ascertain what the 
defects are and the reason for them and frame the law in a 
way that will not only be just to the Government but just to 
these employees. 

Mr, SHERMAN. Mr. President, the heads of the departments 
concerned have authority to require more hours of work from 
the employees in the classification named if they wish, I think 
it is an effort to pass up to Congress the burden of requiring 
the actual work to be performed instead of the heads of depart- 
ments doing it. Itis not the first time that a disagreeable task 
has been passed to Congress by the executive departments, but 
I decline, for myself, to become a party to the transaction. 

I am not going to discuss the question whether these clerks. 


‘are working overtime now or undertime. That is not my prob- 


lem. The white man's burden in the Senate here is not to re- 
Heye the heads of departments from their difficulties. They 
have power; let them exercise that power. If they do not want 
to exercise it they ought not to ask Congress to compel them 
to do it, and that is in effect what this provision would do. 

There is a provision, however, in addition to that. On one 
occasion the Council of National Defense announced the prin- 
ciple on which we were to be guided while we were in the 
war. The Coun¢il of National Defense is the vocal expression 
of the Government on this question. I have heard considerable 
criticism every time there has been a strike at some place of a 
number of employees, some of whom probably are not informed 
as to their patriotic duties, as well as others, that they were 
breaking this general principle that was laid down, and I think 
they were. It is just as reprehensible for the employer to break 
this announced principle as it is for the Government or for 
Congress to announce a new rule. 


The Council of National Defense has deemed this subject of such 
consequence that it created a committee on labor, substantially directed 
and controlled by representatives of the largest national unions, which, 
after due deliberation, issued, through its executive committee, a state- 
ment ee intended to declare certain fundamental policies of 
industrial relationship which should apply. 3 the iod of the war. 
Perhaps the most important sentence o: is statement was the declara- 
tion that “ neither employers nor employees shall endeavor to take ad- 
vantage of the rants A necessities to change g standards.” Dif- 
ferences of interpretation and opinion led to a further amplification and 


explanation and accompanying declarations, which were indorsed by the 
Council of National Defense. 


These were to the effect that standards of safety and service estab- 
lished by State or Federal law should remain in effect. 

It is proposed now by this amendment, which is known as the 
Borland amendment, to change the hours of service of a cer- 
tain class of employees who are embraced in the terms of the 
amendment. That is a violation of this general principle laid 
down by the Council of National Defense. It applies, it is 
true, more particularly to private industrial relations, but 
there is no difference in the good faith that would be required 
between the private industrial relations existing between the 
employees in the departments and the Government. If it is 
a good rule for a shipyard or for a steel mill having industrial 
employees, it is equally a good rule, and it should apply, to 
employees in the departments of the Government. Good faith 
would require that we adhere to it. We have laid it down. 

We have heard many just criticisms here and elsewhere 
upon industrial employees who struck and refused to abide by 
this wholesome principle. It is said they ought not to tender 
the war as an excuse to change existing standards of service. 
I think that is true. If criticism is to be meted out to these 
striking employees, how will Congress escape the same criticism 
when we establish another rule here to govern these employees 
from that of existing law? We can not meet it. We can not 
announce this principle when a strike is employed in an 
industrial establishment if we ourselves violate the principle. 
We shall be estopped to urge that as an equitable rule to be 
followed during the continuance of the war. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surra], as modified, 
to the text of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, let the amendment be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY., On page 91, line 16, after the word “ day,” 
it is proposed to insert the following proviso: 


Provided, That hereafter record shall be kept of all hours of daily 
work in excess of eight hours by each employee; and employees who 
have worked extra hours shall be allowed an equal number of hours 
without work with full pay, and the credit for overtime shall be giver 
as soon as practicable after the extra work has been performed. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I want to state this case with 
reference to the eight-hour question. The eight-hour contest 
was n fight to reduce the hours of labor, with extra pay for 


overtime, The Borland amendment is an effort to increase the 


1918. 


hours of labor without pay of any kind for overtime. It is 
absolutely the antithesis of the eight-hour day contest. The 
eight-hour day contest was started inside labor ranks to shorten 
its hours and get pay for overtime. This is a fight from the 
outside to extend the hours of laber without anything whatso- 
ever for the extended time or for any time in excess of eight 
hours. It is a mockery to compare such a proposal with what 
is usually called the eigit-hour movement. 

A great many economists here and at the other end of the 


Capitol are pretending that they are supporting this bill in the | 


interest of the Treasury. They have singled out the old clerks 
in the old departments, most of whom have been here many 
years, to make them the object of legislative economy. 
have undertaken to prove that there is a lack of economy by 
calling to ovr attention a yast influx of clerks into Washington 
who, they say, “ toil not, neither do they spin.“ If there be any 
such clerks you will not find them in the old departments. 
will find them in the new-fangled bureaus. I object to cutting 
down the pay of the old clerk who has been in Washington do- 
ing the business of the Government because there may be too 
many new clerks employed in the new bureaus that this Con- 
gress has recently set up and has recklessly and wantonly re- 
fused to regulate. 

Mr. President, we are strange creatures in this world, and 
especially in this Senate. We have spent two or three days 
here declaiming about the necessity of compelling these clerks 
to work eight hours and about their wages being too high for a 
seven-hour day. Statesmen haye worked themselves into a 
frenzy; they have gone charging up and down the aisles talking 
about clerks who work only seven hours and who get $100 a 
month; and yet only a few days ago we voted some salaries of 
$12,000 a year, and expressly proyided that those who were 
drawing the salaries should not be even required to give all of 
their time to the Government! 

Moreover, we have set up bureaus here without any regu- 
lation whatever as to wages or hours of labor. Salaries are 
being paid and money is being appropriated absolutely without 
regard to the question of economy. 

Mr. President, while we are complaining about the salaries 
of the $100-a-month clerks, and while we are complaining be- 
cause they are not compelled to work as a minimum more than 
seven hours a day, there are gentleman traveling up and down 
the country, with huge expense accounts at their command, 
who are drawing four and five and six thousand dollars a 
year, and the Senate has never even paused to inquire into the 
facts. The other day when the Food Administration came here 
asking for $1,750,000 of additional money, and it was disclosed 
that it proposed to increase its expenses 200 per cent be- 
tween now and the month of June, there was not a whimper 
from any of the economists in the Senate. Every one of them 
sat mum, and you could not get an inquiry into what was to 
be done with the money, although that Food Administration 
had cost the Government in less than 10 months of time over 
$8,250,000, and was asking an increase, which I have included 
in the $10,000,000 estimate, of $1,750,000, upon the express 
claim that it proposed to increase its expenses 200 per cent. 
According to that estimate, we may expect to pay 20 or 30 
inillion dollars during the next 12 months. We go about com- 
plaining here and declaiming there because some woman who 
may be supporting an invalid husband or an invalid child or 
an old father or an old mother, only being required to work 
seyen hours a day; we insist that for her $100 a month she 
shall work eight hours as a minimum, with no pay for over- 
time; but we say nothing about the enormous salaries men 
receive who have been appointed by the Food Administration 
or Fuel Administration without regulation by law and without 
confirmation by the Senate. Here are a few gentlemen who 
hold offices unknown to the law. We do not even know what 
their titles indicate. All we know is thst they hold their 
authority of office by grace of Mr. Hoover; who selects the men, 
prescribes their duties, assigns their titles, arranges their ex- 
penses, and mayhap pays their rents. ‘The latter I can not 
affirm with certainty. 


In the Food Administration grain-corporation's force appears | 


ane following holders of what may be justly denominated Hooyer 
plums: 


That is at Washington. Then, at Baltimore, Md.— 
Herbert Sheridan, assistant to second vice president 
What is an assistant to a second vice president? 


They | 


You | 
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Mr. KING. Will the Senator from Missouri yield to me? 

Mr. REED. I will. 

Mr. KING. I was going to ask what organization has a 
vice president, n first vice president, and a second vice president. 

Mr. REED. They appear to be in some way attached to the 
grain corporation of the Food Administration. Further than 
that I do not know; the Senator from Utah does not knew; 
the Senate does not know; and the Senate does not care. 
These salaries are being paid out by the sacred Food Adminis- 
tration. Inquiry is insolent. [Laughier.] I continue reading— 


lover at Balti- 


moe. —L . 82, 400 
Then at Philadelphia, Pa—I wonder if any part of this 
patronage fell to the Senator from Peunsylyania—we fird— 
Gn ee ere a Se SRE 
PROD PRT ne ae N 2. 


2, 400 
Mr. VARDAMAN. Has that anything to do with Hog Island? 
[Laughter] 
Mr. REED. No; the methods may be similiar, but the locn- 
tions are different. [Laughter.] 
The statement which I am reading only embraces a small part 
of the Food Administration's pay roll. I read: 
Buffalo, N. Y.: . 
Edgar B: Black, assistant to second vieo president $5, 600 
That is the second assistant this vice president has got. His 
first assistant gets $5,000 a year and the second assistant gets 
$3,600 a year. It seems to me that is class legislation, I think 
that Buffalo, N. Y., has a right to complain that it is being dis- 
crimivated against in favor of Baltimore, Md. Then at Buffalo, 
N. X., we also find 
James A. Stevenson, cashier 5-2 
Portland. Oreg. : 


Otto Kettenbach, assistant to second vice president— 
nnn er 


A. M. Scott, assistant cashier- <n- n- M — 700 
Mr. VARDAMAN, From what is the Senator reading? 
Mr. REED. TI am reading a list taken from the official report 


of Mr. Hoover? . 

Mr. KIRBY. Who fixes the salaries? 

Mr. REED. Mr. Hoover fixes them, or I suppose he fixes them, 
for he is fixing everything else; he is fixing the price of the 
farmer's wheat, and in so doing is willfully violating the law 
of the land; he is fixing the price of the farmer’s pork, and in 
so doing is willfully violating the law of the land; he is fixing 
the size of the farmer's potatoes, and in so doing is violating 
the law of the land; he is fixing America to lose this war by 
cutting down the production of the farmers, and in so doing is 
violating the law of common sense; he is, in his capacity as an 
American oflicer, fixing the prices of American farm products, 
which he then buys in his capacity as purchasing agent for for- 
eign countries, and in so doing violated the precept “ No man ean 
serve two masters.” Likewise le violates the laws which forbid 
an agent to act for parties having antagonistic interests. Secre- 
tary MeAdoo recently charged Hoover with being the sole pur- 
chasing agent of the allies. The statement remains undenied. 

A protest is growing among the farmers. They are coming 
here from across the continent to protest before the Committee 
on Agriculture. They are telling us serious facts, that must 
be heeded at an early day or next winter we will have bread 
tickets and meat tickets where we might have plenty. As bad 
as was the Garfield closing order, the activities of the Food 
Administration are even worse, for the Garfield closing order 
was limited to 14 days, while the Food Administration is im- 
posing restrictive measures that are going to cut down farm 
production throughout the year. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yleld for a 
question? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. KING. In view of the fact that the Senator has just 
mentioned the activities of Mr. Hoover and his department, I 
ani interested in knowing whether or not the investigation 
before the committee supports the statement which is now being 
put out in the newspapers that the Hoover administration has 
increased the production of meat and of pork; that some 
6,000,000 or more of cattle have been reared because of the 


) | activities of this department, and I do not remember the num- 
| ber of millions more of hogs, as the result of the work of this 


administration. According to the testimony, is there anything 
in support of those statements? 

Mr. REED. The Senator can not ask that question with a 
straight face. A Senator coming from the great West knows 
that that statement is utterly silly. The beef cattle of this 


$5, 000 | country increased how many head? 


Mr. KING. Six million and some odd thousand. 
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Mr. REED. Six million head since August 10, when Mr. 


Hoover took office! It takes three years to grow a steer, and 
Bob Ingersoll once irreverently said that there was one thing 
God Almighty could not do, and that was to make a four-year- 
old steer in five minutes. [Laughter.] I am not ready to 
believe Mr. Hoover could produce 6,000,000 in six months, 
although I am reminded he has referred to himself as the 
“miracle man.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I suggest that the authorities got it mixed 
up with a healthy shote. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED. Why, Mr. President, I also saw the statement 
made that the hogs had all grown bigger; that they were bigger 
now than they were ever before in the world. [Laughter.] This 
is the fact about the hog business: They are not any bigger 
than they ever were before in the world, but the hogs that are 
just now being marketed are pitiably small. Brood sows are 
being hauled to market to butcher because the farmer can not 
afford to feed $1.80 corn into $15 a hundred hogs; but there 
was a short time back a few days when the hog run to the 
market was very heavy—not unprecedented, but heavy—the 
average being about 230 pounds. The reason for that was—not 
Hoover, but the railroad embargo—transportation could not be 
readily obtained for hogs, and hogs had to be held on the farm 
for some two or three weeks longer than usual and they had to 
be fed corn, and so increased somewhat in weight. 

What is there about Mr. Hoover's beneficent influence that 
will make a hog grow? [Laughter.] It is a good deal like that 
story we heard about the fuelless days releasing 480 ships and 
sending them across the ocean. As a matter of fact, that num- 
ber was arrived at by claiming credit for every ship that sailed 
from every port of America, except from three southern ports, 
when, as everybody knows, nearly all the ships would have 
sailed if the order for the fuelless days had never been issued. 
The truth is that there was a net reduction in the number of 
ships in the ports of the whole of the United States of just 56. 
Somebody said that figures will not lie, but it must be conceded 
they become beautifully confused. 

I am digressing; but mark what I am telling you. Though 
you may say I am “harping on my daughter,” unless there is 
a reversal of the policy which fixes the price of coal at the 
mines so that the mines can not run at top speed, unless there is 
a reversal of the kind of policy that is about to close the mines 
of Colorado, according to the statement of the Senator from 
Colorado 

Mr. THOMAS. That has closed them. 

Mr. REED. That has closed them,“ the Senator tells me; 
there will be suffering in our homes; there will be a shutting 
down of our great industries next winter; there will be more 
fuelless days and more brainless days. Unless there is a re- 
versal of the policy that interferes with production and penal- 
izes the farmer, and, to use a slang expression, “ makes the 
farmer the goat,” there will be a crop deficiency next summer 
that will next winter bring the most serious consequences, 

If we expect to win this war, we must win it by production. 
The energy of these boards and these individuals apparently 
has been directed to restrict production by endeavoring to re- 
strict the prices of the men who produce. It is a mistaken 
policy; it is a foolish policy; it is a policy that, if not aban- 
doned, will lose us this war. Whatever else we do, we ought to 
produce an abundance of foodstuffs and we ought to produce an 
abundance of coal. These two great products are essential to 
the winning of this war. 

If I may further claim the attention of the economists of 
Congress who want to cut down the salary of the pale-faced 
woman who is working over a set of books in one of the depart- 
ments or who is working on an adding machine or a comp- 
tometer, I beg to call attention to some more of these salaries 
of the food and fuel departments: 


New Orleans, La. : 


H. L. Dannoy, assistant to the second vice president $4, 500 
mG i Bost 
ost wick. * officer manager 5, 000 
F. G. Holbrook, ad of the wheat tributlon 3, 600 
ES 6 C20 gE Se a A 3, 000 
Duluth, 
E. A. i orsyth —— E ana Me A e 5, 000 


I do not know what he does, but he is stationed at Duluth, 
the town that Proctor Knott discovered and at the same time 


E [Laughter.] 
E. McGregor. ERR T T c $5, 000 
Kansas 8. 
66 sa ee nk eee dis 5, 
E B. Rey ets . | By OOO 


I do not know what he does, but ‘I think he must be another 
assistant to the second vice president. [Laughter.] There are 
seven names of persons in the list who, I have discovered, are 
assistants to the second vice president. 

Now let us go to the pay roll at the national headquarters: 
e ee ee ee A $4, 800 

Who is Ben S. Allen? Probably a very nice gentleman. 
He was a representative of the Associated Press, at London, 
England; became the private secretary of Mr. Hoover; accom- 
panied Mr. Hoover to the United States; and is now drawing 
$4,800 a year. I do not know what his duties are—whether 
he is still representing the Associated Press, or whether he is 
assistant to the second vice president, or whether he is just 
Mr. Hoover's private secretary; but his salary is $4,800. 
ee e Ree Tey $2, 400 


Here is a lady drawing twice the salary that the clerks in the 
departments draw. Which one of the economists in the Senate 
rose up to protest against that? [Laughter.] Why, when I 
asked that there go out of the deficiency appropriation bill the 
other day $1,750,000 to be used in addition to the seven and a 
half million dollars that has already been squandered, you did 
not vote then for economy, that was not economy day. That 
was Hoover day. Now, there is nothing to oppose this rare bit 
of economy but a few poor clerks, and there are plenty of gal- 
lant gentlemen willing to charge the breastworks that are de- 
fended by the helpless. [Laughter.] 

I continue reading: 

e EETA AEA $3, 000 


I wonder if she is doing any more difficult labor than some of 
the women who have grown gray-haired working in the depart- 
ments. There is not a protest, though, on account of her salary. 
WK en.. ers tn ne eee aade $2, 700 

I do not know what Buck does, except that he is at the na- 
tional headquarters. 
Dine A SRI RAE AER oR enter ge she NEE $2, 592 

Just why they add that $2 I do not know; perhaps it is for 
overtime. I do not know; but there it is in the report. 
Alexander Cairns $5,184 

It does not tell what Alexander does. I only know that he lins 
got his arm in the Government Treasury down to the $5,000 
notch, and then $184 farther in. 


Julian 8. Carr 
n Chet N 


a eE AT TE oe ee 
E. Dana Durand— 

A man that parts his name in that way ought to get a very 
liberal salary. I blush to say that E. Dana gets only $3,000. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. GORE. From the Government. 

Mr. REED. From the Government. I accept the amend- 
ment. 


r c een aasa a ance ieee seams $2, 808 
Stee CE SLT Yee Eon Ne ee ETE eS PES ae a A 6 

DaD: GO OS BESTS LO : ß ae the Se aed a 4, 200 

Prank) Wy enka ok ae ie i en CS feo eas 4, 800 


Observe Frank F. draws just exactly four times as much as 
one of these $1,200 clerks. Of course, he has only one-fourth 
the necessary expenses in proportion to his salary, but there is 
not a protest. ‘The economists of the Senate, who bravely reach 
out to take a few shekels from a lot of poor girls and old 
ladies, and men with families who can scarcely live on their 
meager salaries in the departments, hesitated and fell back ap- 
palled when asked to stop the raids of Hoover on the Treasury. 

Brave boys, brave boys, brave boys au; 
And yet, and yet, I can not forget, 
That many are brave not at all— 

If I may doggerelize an old bit of verse. 

Why, these men, as has been suggested to me, are drawing 
more pay than many officers of the Army who have served 20 
years and are now on the firing line; but, then, this is Hoover's. 
{Laughter.] These are the people that work for the“ miracle 
man.” [Laughter.] Perhaps one of them made himself solid 
by sending out from Hoover's headquarters the circular I once 
exhibited to the Senate, advising the people that a letter ad- 
dressed to“ The Miracle Man would be promptly delivered to 
Mr. Hoover. ; 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I want to suggest to the Senator that the exam- 
ple of the department to which he is just referring scems to have 


1918. 
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impregnated some of the other departments. For instance, 1 


observed n short time ago in the newspaper an ndvertisement 
put out by the Civil Service Commission in which they stated 
that they must have immediately 250 accountants for one small 
ranch of the War Department, which already had a large num- 
ber, and that the compensation was to be from $3,000 a year to 
$6,000 a year. I do not know where they got the authority to 
pay such salaries, or the authority to advertise for such a large 
number of employees. 

Mr. REED. It is in the air, except when you come to the 
question of a few pale-faced, and sometimes aged, clerks. 
Them we are proposing to trim, and do it preperly, te adopt 
the slang expression of the day. But at other places it is a 
matter of reckless expansion. 

“Woe unto the scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites.” 

Notice I am maintaining a strictly parliamentary position, 
I speak in the impersonal sense. I employ the article “the” 
instead of the pronoun. [Langhter.] There is something else 
in near context, that about straining at gnats and swallowing 
camels. So you strain at a $1,200 clerk’s salary and swallow 
n $5,000-a-year salary, drawn by a gentleman with undisclosed 
and mysterious duties. which are rendered at some indefinite 
place for an undetermined period. I read on: 
c ene ees Se ee 
William E. Kelllcott 
Russell M. Machennan 
William A. Mekenz le 
Maj. James Miles 
nh, Cas Se 
John S. Pardes. 


Pearls come a little higher than the other 

Mr. KING, Jewels, 

Mr. REED. Jewels—I thank the Senater—that we find in 
the Hoover casket. {Laughter,] ; 
rr ig ee pe a $4, 200 


CHRR I: NASON sos el a ESA os 3, 000 
Edward F. Trefz_ — 5,400 
Bestor R. Walters — 


Clinton R. Whitney 


Now we come to a pay roll for the field service. I do not 
Know what is done in this field. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Vresident—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senutor from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. REED. Yes; certainly, 

Mr. McKELLAT. Is it proposed in this bill to make these 
employees of the Government work also eight hours per day? 

Mr. REED. Oh, no; these be immune., [Laughter.] 

These in the Hoover department are as sacred as cats were 
in Egypt Laughter], and whosoever ventures to shy a brick 
in their direction has at once turned upon him as bitter vials of 
wrath as the priests of Rameses poured upon ths impious who 
disturbed the felines of ancient Thebes. 

I read the pay roll in the field service: 


Tow 


Now, I do not know what Julianne does, and I do not know 
what his or her sex may be, but she or he is drawing a very 
liberal salary, is drawing as much as four of these old clerks 
that are working down here trying to support themselves and 
pay Washington rents and Washington grocery bills; but, of 
course, there will be no effort to interfere with Julianne, Is 
not he or she employed in the sacred place? I resume reading: 
Nebraska: 

Wir. a $3, 999. 96 

Marked down from $4,000. [Laughter.] . 


New York: 
, A 
North Carolina : 
SOO Pah Denes a T ae 
Pennsylvania : 


| 


Now T come to the pay roll in the Fuel Administration. I do 
not know where these gentlemen work, but somewhere. At 
least they draw this salary here in Washington— 
anne Te nn 2, Shere LE a ad ae a SB. 600 
Cyrus D. Foss, l 3. 900 
Herbert G. Ilop kin =. GOO 
Richard W. Kirtley 27, Geo 
E. R. Sartwell . 900 


Here is the field pay roll. now, for the Fuel Administration: 


| New York: 
Ellery B. CORON ae a OE 
Utah: 
TOUR GRETA r 3. 000 


“ae | 
PUNEO VANT SAS ere ny neem IA ook ES $4, 800 | 


l 
| 


I should like to inquire of the Senator from Utah if he knew 
he had a constituent drawing $3,000? 

Mr. KING. I certainly did not. Having heard his name, T 
will say, however, that he is a very worthy man, a good Repub- 
lican, a good man. 

Mr. REED. A good Republican and a good man. What was 
his business? Which particular college did he attend? [LLaugh- 
ter, | 

Mr. KING. I have to plead ignorance on that point. 

Mr. REED (reading)— 

Car Service Tureau: 
Julia Roel a r ĩ — $4,200 

Now, you may think I have taken a lot of your time in rend- 
ing this; but here is a list of the employees in a book fexhibit- 
ing], principally made up of empleyees and expense items. I 
have read you a few out of thousands—out of thousands. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. T do. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator mean to state that the Food 
Department in the city of Washington is employing thousands 
of persons? 

Mr. REED, The Food and Fuel Departments together, in the 
city of Washington and elsewhere, I think I am safe in saying, 
are employing thousands. Some months ago the Food Adminis- 
trator stated that he had, I think it was, eleven or twelve hun- 
dred clerks here in Washington alone. Why, Mr. President, 
they rented the entire Gordon Hotel for headquarters, and I 
put in the Recorp the other day—and it will be found in one of 
my speeches—a list of the places where they pay rent in the 
city of Washington. I have not counted them, but I think there 
are some 15 or 20. As my colleague suggests, they now have 
it very large new building. I do not know how many hundreds 
of thousands. of dollars it cost. It is a temporary building. 
They cut down a lot of beautiful trees in the Mall and put up 
a temporary shack. Of course it will have to be soon removed. 

Not a word is said about these things; but, oh, how we will 
convince our constituents that we are looking after their inter- 
ests if we can just go back and say, “ Look at what we did to 
the clerks. See how we have guarded your interests. We have 
made them work an extra hour every day.” [Laughter.] How 
about these others? 

Mr. President, the thing is sickening to me, If we want to 
economize, let us begin right. Let us begin by placing some 
restrictions upon the wild extravagance of men who spend 
money as though it were leaves upon the trees, and as though, 
to borrow the expression of another, we owned the forests of 
the world. 

Let me state the eight-hour-a-day question once more. I 
repeat, the eight-hour-a-day fight was a contest to reduce the 
hours to eight, with extra pay for overtime. The Borland 
amendment is a fight to increase the hours of labor to eight, 
with no pay for overtime. They are as different as heat and 
cold, as light and darkness, as kindliness and brutality. 

Mr. President, Jet us permit the heads of the departnients to 


--- $5,159.28 | run the departments. Under the present law they must require 
3, 000. 00 Seven hours; they can require eight hours’, or nine hours’, or ten 


hours’ work; and the clerks are responding to every demand 


/ ee ERLE: POPES pws wire sabre reese #, 000. 00 | that is made. Let well enough alone. Not the head of a de- 


Rhode Island— 
Here is a female field ngent now. There is no doubt about the 
sex here— 


partment has asked for this law—not one. $ : 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKerrar in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 


anner, ð e eee SN $3,000 Georgia [Mr. Surra]. [Putting the question.] By the sound. 


Texas: 


the noes seem to have it. The noes have it, and the amendment 


Ferre ß er a Se Coe ese a 5. 004 is lost. 


Will the Senator from Texas tell me why he had that extra S4 


added on to his man, or does the Senator from Texas know the | h 


gentleman? 


Vermont : 
James P, Taylor 3, 600 
West Virginia: 


| 


Mr, GORE. I call for a division. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia is not 
ere. I suppose it would not be in order to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. I should be glad to do so if it is not too 
late. I ask for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A division is asked for. ‘Those 


WilRam Ii 2—j—iẽ*—?34— 2 3, 000 in favor of the amendment will rise and stand until they are 
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counted. [A pause.] Those opposed will rise. 
The amendment is lost. 

Mr. GORE. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays are asked 
for. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, a point of order. 
to me the Chair has decided the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sus- 
tained. The Chair has decided it twice. 


[A pause.] 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I made an effort to call for the 


yeas and nays before the Chair made the announcement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did not understand 
that the Senator from Oklahoma sought to do so, and if there 
is a inistake about it the roll will be called. That is the only 
fair way in which the Chair can decide the matter. 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask that the amendment may be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 91, at the end of line 16, after the 
word “ day,” it is proposed to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That hereafter records shall be kept of all hours of daily 
work in excess of eight hours by each employee, and employees who 
have worked extra hours shall be allowed an equal number of hours 
without work with full pay, and the credit for overtime shall be given 
as soon as practicable after the extra work has been performed. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Mr. President, was the demand 
for a roll call seconded? 

Mr. REED. There has been no chance yet. It has not been 
put te the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
asks for a yea-and-nay vote. Is there a second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. 
Not knowing how he would vote on this question, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I hav 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lope]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. RANsDELL] and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I lave a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCum- 
DER]. He tells me that if present he would vote as I am about 
to vote. I therefore feel free to vote, and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. WOLCOTT (when his name was called). Has the senior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I have a general pair with that Senator. I 
transfer it to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Currerson] 
and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the junior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Broussard] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WEEKS. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Janus] to the junior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Bam] and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I transfer my pair with the senior 
Senator from Maryland [{Mr. Sarra] to my colleague [Mr. 
Pace], who is absent, and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the un- 
avoidable absence of the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Ketioce]. He is paired with the senior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS}. 

Mr. HARDING, I transfer my general pair with the junior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. UnpErwoop] to the senior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumnrr] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CALDER. I have a general pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry]. In view of his absence, 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. STERLING (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
wish to inquire if the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Santu] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. STERLING. I have a general pair with that Senator. 
In his absence, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. MYERS. Has the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McLean] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Connecticut. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KNOX (after having voted in the negative). I inad- 
vertently voted without announcing my general pair with the 


It seems 


senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. I transfer 
e DAIR to my colleague [Mr. PENROSE] and will let my vote 
stand. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania, but because of the transfer an- 
nounced by the junior Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. Knox] 
I am at liberty to vote. I therefore vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I transfer my general pair with 
the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] to the junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNnsenp] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I have a general pair 
with the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD]. I transfer that 
pair to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owxx] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] is paired with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

The result was announced—yens 26, nays 31, as follows: 


YBAS—26, 
Beckham Harding Nelson Tillman 
Borah Hardwick Pomerene Vardaman 
Cummins Kendrick Reed Wadsworth 
Dillingham Kenyon Smith, Ariz. Weeks 
Gallinger King Smith, Ga. Williams - 
Gore Kirby Smoot 
Gronna Myers Thomas 
NAYS—31, 
Ashurst Johnson, Cal. New Shields 
Curtis Johnson, S. Dak. Phelan Smith, Mich, 
Fall Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Stone 
France ones, Wash. Poindexter Sutherland 
Frelinghuysen nox Robinson Swanson 
Hale McKellar Shafroth Thompson 
Henderson McNary Sheppard Wolcott 
Hollis Martin Sherman 
NOT VOTING—38. 

Baird Gerry Norris Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Gof Nugent Sterling 
Brandegee Hitchcock Overman Townsend 
Broussard . James Owen ‘Trammell 

er Kello, Page Underwood 
Chamberlain | La Follette Penrose Walsh 
Colt Lewis Ransdell Warren 
Culberson Lodge Saulsbury Watson 
Fernald McCumber Simmons 
Fletcher McLean Smith, Md. 


So the amendment of Mr. Santu of Georgia was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to offer an amendment, - 
In line 12, after the words “ District of Columbia,“ I move ta 
insert the words “ or elsewhere,” so that it will apply to all the 
employees of the departments whether in Washington City cr 
anywhere else. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amead- 
ment offered by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jonen}. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENYON. In line 11, page 91, after the word “ used,” 
and before the word “ to,” I move to insert the words during 
the existing war.” 

I know that the war probably may not be over before this 
money is expended, and yet it may be. This will sustain the 
principle which I contended for earlier in the disetssion of 
having the provision stand during the existing war. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. F 

The SECRETARY. On page 91, line 11, after the word “ used,” 
the first word in the line, insert the words “ during the existing 
war”; so that if amended it will read: 


No part cf any amount herein appropriated shall be used during the 
sues. war to pay salaries or for personal services in any department, 
ureau— 


And so forth. $ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. KENYON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
motion of the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] to strike out 
lines 10 to 16, inclusive, on page 91. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GORE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll on agreeing to the motion of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
SHEPPARD] to strike out the paragraph. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Wars] to the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
TowNSEND] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARDING (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] 


1918. 


to the senior Senater from North Dakota [Mr. MeCunser], and 
I vote “ nay.” 3 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota (when his name was called). 
I transfer my pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] 
to the Senator from IIIInois [Mr. Laws] and vote “ nay,” 

Mr. MYERS (when his nune was called), I announce the 
same transfer of my pair that I announced on the last vote, and 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr, OVERMAN (when his name was called). In the ab- 
sence of the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], with 
whom I have a general pair, I withhold my vote, 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement of my pair as on the former vote, I with- 
hold my vote. If at liberty to vote I would vote “ nay.” 


Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general | 


pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota Mr. Mc- 
Cunrper], but as he would vote, if present, as I intend to vote 
I feel at liberty to vote. I vote“ nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 


pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the | 
| The object of the amendment is simply to put these people upon 


Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brovssanp] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan (when Mr. Towxskxb's name was 
called). My colleague | Mr. TOWNSEND] is temporarily absent 
from the Chamber on oflicial business. 

Mr. WEEKS (when his nume was called). Making the same 
transfer of my pair that I did on the last vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a 


standing pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. | 


Prexnose}]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock] and vote“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after haying voted in the afirmative). 
I have already voted, but I neglected to announce the transfer 
of my pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr, Surrn! 
to my colleague [Mr. PAGE]. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (after having voted in the negative), 
T also have voted, and I neglected to announce the transfer of 
my pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Lovce] to the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELE]. 

Mr. CURTIS. I dosire to ask if the junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Hanrpwick] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr, CURTIS. I have a pair with that Senator, and I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. CALDER (after having voted in the afirmative). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island 
IMr. Gerry]. I find he is not present, and therefore Withdraw 
my vote. 

Mr. GORE. I desire to announce the necessary absence of 
the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Hanrpwick}. 

Mr. OVERMAN. My colleague [Mr. Sormoxs] is absent on 
important business, 

Mr. KNOX. I am paired with the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. Not knowing how he would yote, 
I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MYERS (after having voted in the negative). Since 
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NAYS—29. 

| Beckham Harding Nugent Tillman 
Borah Johnson, S. Dak. Poindexter Wadsworth 
Cummins Kenyon Pomerene Watson 
Fal King Shafroth Weeks 
Frelinghuysen Kirby Smith, Ariz. Williams 
Gallluger Myers Smith, Ga 
Gore Nelson Smoot 
Gronna New Thomas 

NOP VOTING—38. 

Baird Fletcher MeCumber Smith, Mad. 
Bankhead Gerry MeLean Smith, S. C. 
Lrandegee Gof Norris Sterling 
Broussard Hardwick Overman ‘Townsend 
Calder Hitchcock Owen Underwood 
Chamberlain James Page Vardaman 
Colt Kellogg Penrose Walsh 

| Culberson, La Follette Ransdell Warren 
Curtis Lewis Saulsbury 
Fernald Lodge Simmons 


| 


voting, the Senator from Florida [Mr. Tran MELL], to whom 1 


transferred my pair, has entered the Chamber and voted, and 
I withdraw my vote. I am not able to get a transfer. 
Mr, KNOX. I am informed that the senior Senator from 


Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], if present, would vote“ yeu.” So 1 


fecl at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” ; 
Mr. MYERS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 


So Mr. Sueprarp'’s motion was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to move to amend the bill by m- 
serting, after the word “ day,” in line 16, page 91, a comma and 
the words “with pay at time and a half time for extra hours.“ 


a common footing with all the laboring men and upon a com- 
mon footing with what the laboring men have demanded, to wit, 
an eight-hour day, with time and a half pay for overtime. I 
might spend three hours talking about it and it would not en- 
lighten the Senate a particle. I just announce what my pur- 


| pose is. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by, 
the Senator from Mississippi will be stated, 

The Secrerany. On page 91, line 16, after the word “ day,” 
insert a comma and the words “ with pay at time and a half time 
for extra hours.” 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I make a point of order against 
the amendment. I think it is general legislation. You will ob- 
serve, Mr. President, that the provision in the bill was drawn 
according to the House rule so as to avoid a point of order. I 
think the proposition offered by the Senator from Mississippi is 
legislation and is subject to a point of order. T therefore make 
a point of order against the amendment on the ground that it 
is legislation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this whole preposition in 
the bill is new legislation, requiring only eight hours a day of 
work. My amendment is a limitation of the eight hours, pre- 
scribing that if they work over eight hours they shalt be paid 
time and a half for overtime. Unless the entire provision js sub- 
ject to a point of order my amendment is not subject to a point 
of order, 

Mr. GORE. The Senator, I think, is mistaken. If he will 
observe the language of the House provision, he will see that it 
was drawn in order to avoid a point of order in the House. It is 


| a limitation or a direction upon the expenditure of the money ap- 


propriated in the bill and is not new legislation in any sense. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, P do not care about the 
technicalities of the draftsman who drew the bill. The actual 
fact is that these people can be summoned if the head of the 
bureau chooses to do it. The only trouble is that the head of 
the bureau never does choose to require them to work 8 hours, 
or to work 9 hours, or to work 10 hours, or to work 16 hours; but 
that is the present law. This provision, from line 10 down to 
line 16, inclusive, provides that they shall not be summoned to 
work over eight hours. I have put in an amendment to that 


| which is that they shall be paid time and a half for overtime 


Connecticut [Mr. McLean] to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. | 


OwEN] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr, GRONNA. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LX Forterre] is absent due to illness in his 
family. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]; 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Kertoca] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Snaroxs]; and 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY}. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 29, as follows: 


YEAS—2s, 


Ashurst Jones, N. Mex, Phelan Smith, Mich, 
Dillingham Jones, Wash. Pittman Stone 
France Kendrick Reed Sutherland 
Hale (nox Robinson Swanson 
Henderson McKellar Sheppard ‘Thompson 
Hollis MeNary Sherman Trammell 
Johnson, Cal. Martin Shields Wolcott 


if they are worked over eight hours. 

Mr. President, there can be no honest and sincere objection 
on parliamentary grounds to the amendment whieh T have 
offered to the amendment, if the original amendment itself ts 
in order and the original phraseology of the provision in the 
bill, no matter who intended something else, is susceptible to 
an interpretation different from the present practice of the 


| departments. That being the ease, my proposition is to provide 


that while the clerks are being reqnirèl to work eight hours 
they shall be paid time and a half for overtime. Ft is clearly 
in order if the original provision of the House bilt is in order. 
Outside of that, Mr. President, what do you want to do with 
these people? I heard a Senator here the other day talking 
about them as if they were working in a sweatshop. Now, 
you and I know better than that. There is no swen fshop about 
these departments. You can go down to the War Departinent 
right now—the most overworked department of the Govern- 
ment—and find three men out of ten in nearly every room roll- 
ing cigarettes and two or three more reading newspapers. I 
have nothing against them: I have many friends ju the depart- 
ments who are working all the time, and working their best; 
but this absurd, fool talk about Swentshops—Goverument sweut- 
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shops—in the city ef Washington is a disgrace to the American 
people aud a disgrace to the Senate of the United States ever to 
have been uttered upon this floor. You know and I know that 
these employees of the Government are not being overwoyked. 

Now, all I want to do is to put them upon the footing that 
labor throughout the country seeks. What is labor seeking? 
An eight-hour-day law with time and a half for overtime, and 
my amendment will simply give them that—nothing more and 
nothing less. It does not burden them with extra burdens in 
comparison with other labor; it does not make a Prætorian 
home guard in “Rome” of them, as does the present system; 
and it will do exact justice by all. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Mississippi desires to put these employees on the same basis as 
the labor of the country, generally speaking, would he not have 
to repeal that provision of the law which gives them 30 days’ 
leave at full pay? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, Mr. President, I am glad the Senator 
from New York mentioned that, for I temporarily forgot it. 
Even if this amendment is adopted, they will still not be on a 
level with the balance of the labor of the country. Mr. Presi- 
dent, you know and I know and the Senator from New York 
knows that these employees have, in the first place, 30 days 
leave each year, regardless—30 days vacation, 30 days recess. 
I am not opposed to that. I wish that every laboring man in 
the United States had it. Labor would be very much more 
efficient if every man who is hard at work had 30 days at 
some time to go home or to go somewhere else and fish or hunt 
or rest or do something else; but the ordinary laborer has not 
got it, and this Pretorian cohort has it. 

That is not all. They have 30 days sick leave; and you 
know you can go around here in the departments and not 
bankrupt yourself by offering a ten-dollar prize for every 
employee who does not take his full sick leave. Even I would 
not be bankrupted if I made that proposition, and the Senator 
from New York would have his private fortune hardly touched. 

‘There are 60 days that these people have off, and they take 
the sick leave whether they are sick or not. A man will come 
around to your office to beg you for a transfer or promotion or 
something, and you will say to him, “Can you not come back 
to-morrow?’ He will say, No; I took this off my sick leave,” 
he being as well a man as ever you saw since you were born. 
So my proposition does not even put them down to the level of 
ordinary labor. We can leave that to operate upon later. 

One of the things that we ought to do is to provide that a 
man shall not have sick leave unless he is sick. He ought to 
have the 30 days, and every other laborer in the United States 
ought to have it. I hope to God to live to see the time when 
every man who works with his hands or his head inside of four 
walls shall work only eight hours a day and shall have at least 
80 days of vacation during which to rest up and come back to 
work again. That, however, is not embodied in my amendment 
and has nothing to do with it. What I am providing for is that 
these men, while they are working eight hours, shall have time 
and a half pay for work in excess of eight hours. That is my 
amendment; it is only fair, and I hope it will be adopted. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, As the point of order is to be dis- 
cussed, let us get to the point of order. The point of order is 
made against the amendment, The situation is that this bill 
contains an appropriation for certain clerks and certain em- 
ployees at so much a year—not by the hour or by the day, but 
so much a year. The general law is that the heads of depart- 
ments may require them to work the number of hours they 
please, It has been the custom to avoid the general law in the 
past—and it has been sustained by both the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate as not being general legislation—by 
inserting a clause to the effect that the money shall not be used 
save under certain conditions. So the rule of the House and 
the rule of the Senate in reference to general legislation was 
avoided in this bill by saying that this money should only be 
paid when the head of the department required the clerk to 
work eight hours a day on a yearly salary. Now, the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIaus!] wants to add to that that the 
clerks shall be paid a wage and a half fer time that is over eight 
hours. That can not be done unless you change the law by 
which you pay these clerks, because they get so much a year, 
and no more. 3 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Can the original provision in the bill be 
passed without changing the original law? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. You can provide salaries for every- 
body under the sun, but if you do not make an appropriation to 
pay them they can not get them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why, Mr. President, the bill makes the 
limitation upon the payment of the salaries. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. True; but the head of the depart- 
ment 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I merely modify the limitation to another 


degree. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The head of a department under 
the law now has the right to require men to work 7, 8, 9, 10, 
or 11 hours a day. This bill as it now stands says that this 
money shall be paid to men who are required to work eight 
hours, and to none other. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do not like to bore the 
Chair 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator could not do that. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. But, according to the Chair’s statement, 
the head of a department now has a right to call on a clerk to 
work 8 hours or 10 hours or 16 hours, or whatever number of 
hours he chooses. The provision in this bill is that— 

No part of any amount herein appropriated shall be used to pay 
salaries or for personal services in any department, bureau, or office 
in the District of Columbia which does not, subject to the provisions 
and exceptions of section 7 of the legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation act approved March 15, 1898, require eight hours of 
labor each day. 

The present law does not require eight hours of labor each 
day. The Chair must recognize the fact that that provision 
now in the bill is a change of existing law, because the present 
law, while it permits the chief of a bureau to make an employee 
work 16 hours, does not require him to work eight hours. This 
proposed new law in fact does require him to work eight hours; 
and to the provision requiring him and compelling him to work 
eight hours, which is new legislation, I have offered a further 
modification of the new legislation, to wit, a provision that 
when he is required to work eight hours he shall be paid time 
and a half for the overtime. I repeat that at present he can 
not be required to work eight hours without a special order of 
the head of the bureau; the law does not require him to work 
eight hours. If the law right now did require him to work eight 
hours, this provision would be utterly worthless and purpose- 
less and foolish. To this new provision that he shall be re- 
quired to work eight hours, I propose an amendment that 
when he does work over eight hours he shall have time and a 
half pay -for the excess work. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He is not required under this bill 
to work eight hours, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Under this provision of the bill he is 
required to work eight hours, because it says, if the Chair will 
excuse me d 

The VICE PRESIDENT: No; he is not, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It says: 

No part of any amount herein appropriated shall be used to pay 
salaries or for personal services in any department, bureau or oftice 
in the District of Columbia which does not, subject to the provisions 
and exceptions of section 7 of the legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation act, approved March 15, 1808, require eight hours of 
labor each day. 

The Chair must recognize, as a matter of common sense, ns a 
matter of purpose, and as a matter of intent, that that proyi- 
sion is intended to make these employees work eight hours, or, 
else not receive any pay. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no doubt about what the 
law is or what the precedents of the Senate are, or what the 
rulings are, and there have been a dozen of them strictly in 
accordance with the ruling of the Chair, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to give notice that I shall, when 
the bill is reported to the Senate, renew my motion to strike 
out the so-called Borland amendment, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I should like to be permittetl to 
say that it seems to me that the soundness of the Chair's ceci- 
sion can not be drawn in question. I do not mean to discuss 
its soundness, but apart from the fact that this is new legisla- 
tion, and obviously so, there are two other grounds on which 
the point of order could have been founded. One is that to 
meet the proposed change in the law it would require an in- 
creased appropriation, which has not been estimated for, and 
which has not been reported by any standing committee of the 
Senate. This is entirely apart from the merits of the proposi- 
tion to pay wages on behalf of overtime, There is a great 
deal of merit in that contention as affecting the trades and 
industries, where the tenure is uncertain and there is no vaca- 
tion provided by law. There may be some foundation for pro- 
posing it in connection with the departments, but the amend- 
ment was clearly out of order in this instance. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I wish to take an appeal 
from the decision of the Chair, and I give notice of that appeal 


now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Oklahoma that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock und 35 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, March 
16, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 
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The House met gt 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We come to Thee, O God, our Heavenly Father, praying for 
that grace, which makes for an exemplary life, a clean home, 
and a pure Government, since righteousness exalteth a nation, 
while sin is a reproach to any people. Hear our petition, O 


Father, and answer our prayer, in the name of Him who is the. 


world’s great Exemplar. Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Journal as read will 
stand approved. 


RATIFICATION OF PROHIBITION AMENDMENT. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from 
the governor of Maryland, transmitting joint resolution No. 1, 
of the House of Delegates and the Senate of Maryland, ratifying 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica, proposed by Congress to the legislatures of the several 
States, which was read and ordered filed in the archives of the 
House, 

URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. SHERLEY.- Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 9867, the urgent 
deficiency bill, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for 
a conference, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 
0867, with the Senate amendments, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I shall not object if we can have the proper understanding. 
I wish to call attention to the fact that there are some very 
important Senate amendments on this bill. If the business 
of the House was not as pressing as it is, I think it would be 
yery well te have this bill go to the committee and have it con- 
sidered by the committee, but it is tremendously important 
that the bill be disposed of and enacted into law at the earliest 
possible moment. 

There are many appropriations—many items of urgent neces- 
sity—carried in the bill, and it is very important that they 
should be disposed of. As one Member of the House, I am will- 
ing to leave it to the good judgment of the conferees of the 
House to pass on these very important amendments, providing 
we may be assured that if any question should arise with re- 
gard to the Senate amendments that seem doubtful to the House 
conferees and on which they can not agree the House may have 
an opportunity to pass upon the matter before the conference 
report is finally presented, ` 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will say in reply to the gentleman simply 
this, that touching any amendments of importance there would 
be no such attempt to forestall the judgment of the House. 
Unless there was complete accord between all the conferees as 
to any important amendment, the bill would come back to the 
House with full information to the House of the situation. 

Mr. MONDELL. With that assurance, Mr. Speaker, I have 
no objection to the bill going to conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chuir hears none. 

The SPEAKER announced the following conferees: Mr. SHER- 
LEY, Mr. Eacan, and Mr. Cannon. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Rules, I am in- 
formed, has reported a resolution making the daylight-saving 
bill (S. 1854) in order when the rule is adopted. Now, thinking 
possibly there may be sufficient time left to-day after the disposi- 
tion of the present bill to consider that measure, I ask unanimous 
consent that at the conclusion of the bill now before the House, 
the appropriation bill, it shall be in order to take up and consider 
the daylight-saving bill, but not so as to go over to-morrow and 
interfere with to-morrow’s business, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sns] 
asks unanimous consent that immediately after the conclusion 
of the discussion and the disposition of this legislative bill he 
be permitted to take up the daylight-saving bill for the rest of 
this day. Now, did the Chair get that right? 

Mr. SIMS. ‘That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
does not that practically give the daylight-saving bill a privileged 
status on this day? 


The SPEAKER. It does not. It is privileged for the rest 
of the day, but not privileged 

Mr. WINGO. That is what I say. It is privileged for this 
da. after the present bill is disposed of. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair put the question as the gentle 
man stated it. 

Mr. WINGO. I suggest to the gentleman that he wait antil 
we get to the bridge before we cross it. 

Mr. SIMS. It will take no more time to pass the bill than to 
consider and adopt a rule, and I think this would be a time- 
saving as well as a daylight-saving request. 

Mr. WINGO. It does not appeal to my sense of seriousness 
to agree cyen to a rule on that bill. Therefore I object. 


MARY M. SAVOY. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution from 
the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgin offers a privi- 
leged resolution from the Committee on Accounts, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 250 (H. Rept. No. 383). 

Resolved, That the Clerk be, and he is hereby, authorized to pay, 
out of the contingent fund of the House, to Mary M. Savoy, widow o 
James Sayoy, Jate an employee on the roll of the House, a sum equal 
to six months’ compensation as a cloakroom man, and an additional 
amount, not exceeding $250, to defray the funeral expenses of said 
James Savoy. X 

Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I will state that this employee was 
on the roll for a number of years, and this is the customary and 
usual resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resolution is agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. WALSH. I want to ask the gentleman reporting the 
resolution a question. Which cloakroom was that gentleman in? 

Mr. PARK. The resolution was introduced by Mr. Cannon. 
I think he was employed on the other side. He was in the 
barber shop. 

Mr. CANNON. Is this for the widow of James Savoy? 

Mr. PARK. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. I will say to the gentleman that when I came 
to Congress, in 1873, James Savoy was a barber and employed 
over here, and he has been on the roll from that time to this. 
His situation was in the barber shop on the west side. 

I want to say, briefly, he was a colored man, and possibly 
because he had longer service than I have had I entertain 
pleasant recollections about him, as I think most of the member- 
ship does. He was courteous, square, and honest, and be per- 
formed his duties well and has crossed over. I think this is the 
ordinary resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


MRS. ANNIE BAILEY. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I have one other small resolution to 
submit of the same character. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 259 (H. Rept. No. 387). 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to pay to Annie Bailey, widow of Pinkey Bailey, late an employee on 
the rolls of the House of Representatives, a sum equivalent to six 
months’ salary, at the rate he was drawing at the time of his death, 
and an additional sum, not exceeding $250, to defray funeral expenses. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


POSTAL FACILITIES FOR AMERICAN FORCES IN FRANCE. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the present considera- 
tion of the privileged resolution which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of a resolution, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 280. 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General be. and he is hereby, re- 
quested, if not incompatible with the public interests, to inform the 
House to what extent there is intelligent and cfficient cooperation be- 
tween the military forces in France and the postal agencies established 
ee for a prompt delivery of mail matter to the Expeditionary 
forces. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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ENSIGN WALKER WEED. 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks unan- 
imous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEHLBACH, Mr. Speaker, on day before yesterday I 
asked unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 
I did that for the purpose of printing-an account of the circum- 
stances in which Ensign Walker Weed, of the American Navy, 
from the town of Glen Ridge, N. J., met his death. I did this 
because I deemed the circumstances under which he met his 
death were entitled to public recognition. He was burned in 
an endeavor to save the life of a comrade who was enmeshed in 
a flaming aeroplane. 

T was asked at that time to withhold my request. Sinee then 
I understand this matter has been n subject of consideration 
by various Members of the House. There have been many acts 
of conspicuous bravery already performed, and there will doubt- 
less be thousands of others during the continuance of this war. 
Tt will be manifestly impossible to print a record of all of them. 


To print a record of some would occasion discrimination, which | 


would inevitably entail, in some cases, injustice. Therefore it 
has been intimated that it would be the policy of the House not 
to print a record of any such occurrences at all, in order to 
avoid discrimination and injustice. With the understanding 
that that is to be the policy of the House, I shall not renew my 
request. [Applause.] 

QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose dees the gentleman rise? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I rise to a question of personal 
privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
Mr. Speaker, I made some remarks on the floor of the House 
relative to the Washington Market Co. in connection with 
profiteering from the United States Government. In the Wash- 


ington Market Co. is quoted in such way as questions my verac- 
ity. Concerning that I wish to make some remarks. 

I stated day before yesterday that the Government was pay- 
ing $8,000 a year rental for a portion of the space owned by 
the United States Government down on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
and that the United States Government was receiving from that 
company only $7,500 a year for all of it. 


The president of that | 


company is quoted in the article to which I just referred, as | 


follows: 

The Washington Market Co. has not rented any of this property to 
the Government since about the middle of 1915, when tho District of 
Columbia Militia vacated the premises. 

The statement which I made, which was to the effect that the 
Government was now paying $8,000 a year for only a part of that 
space, was based upon a statement made to me by Mr. Myer, 
chief clerk of the Treasury Building. I called up Mr. Myer this 
morning for the purpose of having him verify the statement 
which I had made. Over the telephone he told me less than 
an hour ago that he had gone more fully into the subject and 
had found that the Treasury Department of the Government is 


now renting 16,000 square feet of space in the Washington Mar- 


ket Co., and that it is paying not $8,000 a year, as I said, but 
$14,000 a year. 


He said. however, that the contract of lease | 


ia while by the District Militia at $8,000 a year. 


was not directly with the Washington Market Co., but that it is | 


with the Mammoth Amusement Co, I asked him 
real estate agents. 

The president of the Washington Market Co. is quoted as 
saying that they have not rented any of that particular property 
to the United States Government since about the middle of 1915. 
Bear in mind, please, that the United States Government is 
getting only $7,500 a year rent for the land alone, which is 


valued by the assessor at $1,200,000. I took up that question 


with the auditor of the Distriet of Columbia, and this morning | 


he writes me as follows: 
WASHINGTON, March 15. 1948, 
Hon. BEN JouNson, 5 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Jonsson: I have to advise that lease was entered into b 
the militia authorities, with the Washington Market Co., July 1, 191 
for the rental of armory in the Center Market, at the rate of $8,000 
per annum. These premises were vacated in 1915, for the reason that 
the Market Co. wanted to raise the rent to $12,000 per annum. 

Very respectfully, 
S. ROCHE, 
Acting Auditor District of Columbia. 


Then the president of the Washington Market Co., if he is 
quoted correctly, goes into the tax question as to these premises. 
However, the United States Government has nothing to do with 


| ight, still they would hay y taxes. 
o outright, still they would ve to pay taxes 


us saying tl land alone’ 
ington Star of yesterday afternoon the president of the Wash- | F $ me 


man's question by telling him in a few moments 


the tax question. The taxes are not paid to the United States 
Government but are paid to the District of Columbia, and for 
every dollar that the District of Columbia collects in taxes 
from the Washington Market Co. under the half-and-half plan 
the United States Government duplicates it by adding another 
dollar, 

The president of the Washington Market Co., after speaking 
of the taxes, is quoted thus: 

„ the total of rental, taxes, cte., on Center Market in excess 

The “assessor for the District of Columbia writes me this 
morning, and in his letter he says that their total taxes are 
$19,565.42. But, according to his letter, where the real estate 
alone is valued at $1,200,662, the tax on that would be only 
$12,006, Then the assessor further says that the Washington 
Market Co. pay taxes on their fixtures of $163.88, the full value 
of the fixtures heing $10,925, and he says they also pay 4 per 
cent on $12,383.09, or a tax of $495.32 on account of gross re- 
ceipts on a conduit laid under public space. In other words, 
several years ago Congress granted to the Washington Market 
Co. the right to lay a conduit under the street for the purpose 
of furnishing cold air for a cold-storage place across the street, 
and they pay 4 per cent tax for that privilege, but with that 
the United States Government has nothing to do. 

The assessor in his letter says that the market company pays 
a total real estate tax of $22,353.86, but of this amount $3,447.63 
is upon a square in South Washington, far removed from the 
property on Pennsylvania Avenue. 

So that in order to undertake to make their charge appear 
more reasonable they include the tax paid upon property far- 
removed from the Washington Market Co. I can not but repeat 
that the Government has nothing whatever to do with the tax 
that is collected. If the market company owned the property 
The charter 
granted by Congress requires the company to pay the taxes, 
and the company took that as a part of the charter. 

In the article where the president of this company is quoted 
upon which the Wash- 
ington Market stands they pay a tax of $33,000, that.is disputed 
by the letter of the auditor, which shows that it is only $12,000, 

But I am not so much interested in the tax as I am in the 
fact that in this indirect way he has undertaken to put me in 
the attitude of having made a false statement when I stated 
that the Treasury Department was paying $8,000 a year for a 
part of the space for which the market company pays the Goy- 
ernment only $7,500 a year. It turns out to be worse than I 
was first informed by Mr. Myers. So it seems quite clear now 
that the United States gets $7,500 a year for all of the property 
and, in turn, is paying $14,000 a year for part ‘of it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MONDELL. The Government does not own any of the 
improvements on the land it rents to the market company? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The Government owns nothing 
except the land, and that land is valued, as I said, at $1,200,000, 
and is getting only $7,500 a year rental for it. 

Mr. MONDELL. What is the value of the improvements? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentueky. About $900,000; but the Gov- 
ernment is getting an upstairs floor space which was used for 
The rental 
was raised to $12,000 a year, and they would not pay it and 
moved out. Then, I am informed, it was used as a dance hall, 


who the | I do not know at what price, but it turns up now, rented to the 


Mammoth Amusement Co, is, and he said it was A. F. Fox & Co, | 


United States Government by the Mammoth Amusement Co., 
for $14,000 a year. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is it the gentleman's view that the Govern- 
ment is not receiving a suflicient amount of ground rent? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I am not only of that opinion, 
but I am absohitely certain that it is not. s 

Mr. MONDELL, Who is responsible for the fixing of the 
ground rent? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. A former Congress, and I 
will give the gentleman an insight into it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Has the Congress authority to 
ground rent? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 


change that 
Let me answer the gentle- 
the history 
of it. Forty-eight years ago Congress leased the land to the 
market company for 99 years at $25,000 a year. During the 
first year of that lease, by a piece of legislative legerdemain, 
the rent was reduced to $7,500 a year. If the lessors of that 
property were willing to pay $25,000 a year 48 years ago, 
everybody knows that $7,500 a year for it now is too cheap. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. How much longer has this lease to 
run? 


1918. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It has 52 years yet to run. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman means the original lease 
was for 99 years? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The original lease was for 99 
years and has 52 years yet to run, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The total rent is only $7,500 a year? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And that is owned by this market 
company ? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The property is owned by the 
United States, but the lease is owned by the market company. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And there is no way for the Government 
to get more than $7,500? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; there is. The lease pro- 
vides that Congress can take back this property any time it 
chooses to-do so by paying for the value of the buildings; and 
that is exactly what Congress ought to do. It ought to pay for 
the value of these buildings and take back the property. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, which has jurisdiction over 
these matters. Has the gentleman introduced a bill for the 
purpose of taking over that property, or to increase the rent? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. I introduced a bill two or three 
years ago to take back the property, but I could never get it 
before the House. I am going to reintroduce the bill. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. What did the gentleman say was the 
value of these buildings? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The assessor reports the value 
of the buildings at about $900,000. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman from Kentucky think 
the rent the Government is now paying for space in the Center 
Market Building is excessive? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Certainly I do. 

Mr, MONDELL. Who is responsible for the arrangement 
whereby the Government is paying this excessive rent? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I think the market company 
and its profiteering tenants are responsible for it, because Mr. 
Myers tells me that he searched the town to find other places 
where clerks might be put to work, but could not find any 
except that, and had to take it at that price. : 

Mr. MONDELL, Then any rent the Government may pay is 
to be excused on the ground that the Government needs the 
space? Is that the idea? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No; I am not excusing it at all; 
but I do mean to say that if I had been the authority which 
was called upon to rent it, I would first have asked Congress to 
commandeer it for the use of the Government rather than pay 
that amount. [Applause.] 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. COX. How much would be the total floor space which 
the Government would get if it took possession of it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I have not those figures at 
hand. 

Mr. COX. I am just wondering whether or not, if the Govern- 
ment commandeered it and took charge of it, it would not get 
rid of buying the old Arlington Hotel site at a cost of $4,250,000, 
and if that would not furnish enough floor space? Does the 
gentleman know about what proportion of the floor space in the 
market the Government pays this rent for? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not. The lease was made 
on May 20, 1870, to the Washington Market Co., and the lease 
provided that all of that square bounded on the north by Louisi- 
ana Ayenue and Pennsylvania Avenue, and on the south by the 
next street behind it. In other words, it takes in a whole 
square, if I am correctly informed; and not only the whole 
square but half way out into the street in the rear of the market. 

In other words, every time a country fellow comes there with 
a wagon and backs up and attempts to sell anything from the 
wagon he has to pay the Washington Market Co. for the privi- 
lege. 

Mr. HARDY. Does the building cover nearly the whole of 
the lot? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not know. 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman know how much rent 
this amusement company pays the Washington Market Co, for 
that same space? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I have no idea at all, as I never 
heard of the amusement company until about an hour before 
I came on the floor of the House to-day. I do not know what 
they are paying. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] 
has just suggested that instend of its being named the “ Mam- 
moth Amusement Co.” it ought te be named the “ Mammoth 
Graft Co,” 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. And do I understand the original lease 
was for forty thousand dollars and odd? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The original lease was for 
$25,000 a year. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And was reduced to $7,500 a year? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Less than a year after the 
charter was granted there was an item in an appropriation bill 
which was practically meaningless, and Boss Shephard at that 
time and some other local authorities of the old city of Wash- 
ington took the question into the courts, and the courts held 
that the local legislative body and not the Congress had the 
right to reduce the rent, and they did reduce it, when they 
themselves were among the largest stockholders of the Wash- 
ington Market Co. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. In view of the wonderful business sagacity 
of the Mammoth Amusement Co, and its great successes,, does 
not the gentleman think it ought to be merged with the Bureau 
of Efficiency? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I have no opinion as to that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. He is dying hard. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I would like now to read a 
letter, if the House will indulge me, which I just received from 
the widow of an ex-Congressman. The letter is dated March 14, 
1918, and is written from 1022 Vermont Avenue, this city. It 
is as follows: 

1022 VERMONT Avexus, City, March 14, 1918. 
Hon, BEN JOHNSON : 


During this great graft of real estate Bes reel I have, through 
force of an unscrupulous landlord, fallen victim, as many others at this 
resent time. I am the widow of the late Jeremiah H. Murphy, of 
owa, who represented that State some few years ago in Congress, and 
I, through financial reverses, took this house of Col. M. Ml. Parker, 
who lives next door to me, as a livelihood in the rooming business. I 
have been here two years, and all the guests in the house are Govern- 
ment clerks, When the call for clerks to do the Government work was 
issued, Col. Parker raised my rent from $75 per month to $100 per 
month ; in a couple months later he raised it to $125 per month, and, not 
satisfied with that, he later demanded $150 per month, till I got tired 
of such outrageous treatment. I refused to pay the $150. He sold this 
house about 10 days ago to a real estate firm, the business man of the 
firm, a Leonard Nicholson, 1617 H Street NW., who now demands 
$208.50 per month. Is this not outrageous? And, to make matters 
worse, he has notified me to leave within 30 days, and I have an ill 
jady here who can not be moved, and these Government clerks—women 
mostly—have not a place to go. Under these conditions, surely the 
law can force me out, unless you, through the noble work you are doing, 
can befriend me in such a dilemma. 

I understand the man who has rented this house—a man by the name 
of Leck; he runs a rooming house at the corner of Vermont Avenue and 
K Street—intends putting six people in one room—young girls—and 
men in other rooms, six and seven, charging $37.50 per month each per- 
son; he expects to make money under these insanitary, not sayin oe a 
thing of the moral effect of packing people in such quarters. What is 
— ig me to do, and whom must I appeal to to advise me on this 
matter am 


Very respectfully, Many W. MURPHY. 


I wish to say, further, that I haye in my hand a lease which 
the wife of a man who is now in France with the Aviation Corps 
executed with a real estate firm of this city only a few days ago. 
This morning she went to that real estate firm and was told 
that they would not accept the lease fram her, she having already 
signed it, because they had sold the property and that the rent 
had been increased from $32.50 a month, unfurnished, to $150 
a month, furnished. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Does not the gentleman believe that a great 
many of these so-called sales are fictitious? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I am satisfied they are. 

Mr. RUCKER. In an effort to oppress some helpless tenants; 
and does not the gentleman believe that as long as the whole 
world is at war it would be well to introduce a bill to suspend 
criminal punishments in this town to the extent of giving ex- 
emption and immunity to any man who will slaughter one of 
these profiteers? [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I would not go that far, but I 
do not believe tar and feathers would be out of the way. 

Mr. LOBECK. But we have no rails to ride them on now- 
adays. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I notice by the newspapers that 
the gentleman has introduced a bill to commandeer on the part 
of the Government a certain house in this town that has been 
occupied for some time by Gen. Black. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; I introduced such a reso- 
lution, 

Mr. KEARNS. But his wife refuses to longer live in the 
property, and I understand the gentleman has abandoned the 
idea of prosecuting the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Gen. Chamberlain called ine 
up and told me that Mrs. Black would not continue to occupy 
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the house under any circumstances, and that she would not live 

in it if they were to give it to her. 

Mr. KEARNS. The gentleman has given a great deal of 
thought to matters of this character, and why would it not be 
well to introduce a bill which would include the families of all 
soldiers, officers and privates, who are living in rented property 
in the United States, providing that the reut of that property 
during the progress of this war shall not be raised? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. This matter has many angles 
to it. I have taken up the consideration of one of them and 
have been quite busy, as the gentleman knows. 

The newspaper interview with Mr. Whitford to which I rc- 
ferred is as follows: r 

[From the Evening Star, March 14, 1918.] 

PRESIDENT OF MARKET COMPANY DENIES CHARGE—SAYS COMPANY DIDN'T 
PAY $7,000 RENT AND THEN CHARGE UNITED STATES $5,000 FOR FLOOR 
SPACE. 

Edward O. Whitford, president of the Washington Market Ca., took 
issue to-day with the statement of Representative JOHNSON of Kentucky 
yesterday that his company pays $7,500 a year rental for property 
owned by the Government, but demands of the United States $8,000 for 
the rent of certain floor space. 

“The Washington Market Co. has not rented any of this property to 
the Government since about the middle of 1915, when the District 
of Columbia Militia vacated the premises,” said Mr. Whitford, “The 
company is paying an annual rental of $7,500 ground rent to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, about $15,000 assessment, and other faxes of more 
than $12,000 assessed by the District of Columbia, making the totai 
amount now received annually from the market company for the use and 
occupancy of the land alone on which the Center Market stands of 
more than $33,000. The additional taxes to the above are added taxes 
paid on the market 8 and improvements, owned by the company, 
ef more than $11,000. is makes a total amouut of rental, taxes, 
etc.. on Center Market in excess of $44,000." 

Mr. Whitford called attention that during the 17 years the District 
Militia oceupied 50 rooms and 3 halls, of 54,009 square fect of floor 
space, the annual rental was but $8,000, while the market company fur- 
nished heat, light, and did repairing at an estimated cost ef about 
$4,000 annually. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the Diplomatic and Consular appropria- 
tion bill, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for n 
conference. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the Diplomatic 
and Consular appropriation bill, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and ask for a conference. Is there objection? [After 
a pause,] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill 
by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9314) making appropriations for the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 

The SPEAKER announced the following conferees: Mr. FLOOD, 
Mr. Linrutcem, and Mr. Coorer of Wisconsin. 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 10338. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10338, with Mr. Saunbers of Virginia 
in the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bin (H. R, 10358) making appropriations for the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial Sappe of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919, and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘There is one hour of general debate on the 
Borland amendment, one half to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Borranp] and the other half by the genile- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the amendment as offered last night and offer the 
substitute in modified form as it is at the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. KEATING. Let us hear the modified form read. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add at the end of section 6 the following : 

“No increase herein shall apply to salaries or compensation for 
personal services In any of the executive departments or independent 
establishments of the Government or of the District of Columbia, or 
any bureau or office therein, which does not, subject to the provisions 
and exceptions of section 7 of the legislative, executive. and judicial 
are act, approved March 15, 1898, require eight hours of labor 


The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the addition of that 
to the original amendment? [After a pause,]! The Chair hears 
none. The question under consideration is the original amend- 
ment with this addition. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairnian, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi | Mr. Sisson]. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, of course I can not fully dis- 
cuss this matter in the time allotted to me, inasmuch as it in- 
volyes so much more than at first appears on the mere state- 
ment of the resolution. r 

But, in a word, the statement has been made that this will 
cost the Government $25,000,000, In my judgment, taking those 
people outside of the city of Washington, by careful computa- 
tion it will be found it will amount to more than $30,000,000. 
In addition to that, the bill which has been reported from the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, applying to postal 
employees, all of whom, outside of the District, will work -cight 
hours, will make an addition of about $30,000,000, making, in all, 
$60,000,000 increase in salary to the employees ef the Federal 
Government under these two amendments. 

Now, I would not under any consideration support this amend- 
went for increased salaries at this time unless the employees 
are required to perform cight hours’ service in the District of 
Columbia. [Applause.] All over the United States, men have 
been clamoring to get an eight-hour day. They have been 
granted by the Federal Government, on all Goyernment work, 
eight hours as a day’s labor. Now, in time of war, when you 
gentlemen must go back to your constituents and ask them to 
contribute of their means, to economize in their living, you can 
not in fairness, it seems to me, ask this unless you are willing to 
sny that the clerks in the District of Columbia shall work eight 
hours a day. I certainly would not ask the people of the United 
States to contribute of their means unless the Congress and the 
Government officials shall demand that this money is spent, not 
for private snaps, but to win the war, and we should be willing 
to say that these much-sought-for clerks’ places must put in 
cight hours of work a day. 

But it goes further than that. There is more involved in this 
proposition, more than the mere question of dollars and cents. 
When the people back home shall begin to lag in their interest 
in winning this war which is overshadowing the whole world, 
when princes and kings are changed in a day, when the maps of 
the world may be changed almost in an hour, the most serious 
moment in the history of the world, in my judgment, in centuries 
is now before the people, we Members of Congress should be true 
to those we represent and demand an honest day's work for a 
day's pax. 

We are far removed from the scene of carnage and the 
scene of action, but if you will carefully study the situation 
that is presented now to thoughtful minds, we ought to let the 
people throughout the United States know that right here at 
the heart of the Government, where all their money is being 
spent, that it is wisely and justly spent, and especially when 
the administration is contemplating asking all of the Congress- 
men to go out and sell liberty bonds, that there is in every 
heart of those people getting this money that patriotice zeal that, 
prompts every man, from the President down, that is getting 
this money, taken from the taxpayers, a desire to do his utmost 
to help to win the war by saving every dollar that he can and 
making it go as far as possible. [Applause.] 

You let the people at home begin to lag in their interest, you 
let that part of this Government that holds no office, the private 
citizen, begin to be doubtful, and we have lost the war. Gov- 
ernment clerks can not win the war; the men who are offer- 
ing their lives on the field of battle can not win the war; it 
will be won by people back home, Our officints and Govern- 
ment clerks should not assume the mental attitude that they 
will do just as little as possible and will watch the clock and 
not give more than seven hours of reluctant work to the Gov- 
ernment a day. The mental attitude of the Government clerks 
should be that they will work eight hours a day or nine hours 
a day, if necessury, and save every dollar they can, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, while I am in favor of the 
present bill as it came from the committee, I am strongly op- 
posed to the adoption of the Borland amendment, so called, 
which seeks to punish the working girl in Washington for the 
purpose of making political capital for the benefit of certain 
politicians. 

- Twenty years ago Congress enacted the following legisliution 
in the matter of clerical help in the Several departments of the 
Government at Washington: 


Hereafter it shall be the duty of the heads of the several executive 
departments, in the interest of the public service, to require of all 


clerks and other employees of whatever grade or class in their re- 
spective departments not less than seven hours of labor cach day, ex- 
cept Sundays and the days declared public holidays by law or Executive 


1918. 


order: Provided, That the heads of the departments may, by Ms ange 
order, stating the reason, further extend the hours of any cler or 
employees in their departments, r vely, but in the case of any 
extension it shall be without additional compensation, 

Since the enactment of this law the clerks in the several de- 
partments have performed their duties in a very efficient and 
satisfactory manner. No complaints have been made. There 
have been no strikes among the employees; they have on every 
occasion rendered extra service without extra pay or addi- 
tional compensation, and there has been no faultfinding either 
from the clerks or the heads of the departments. 

The present great war emergency has not only called upon 
the past force of clerks for patriotic and faithful duty but it has 
expanded and enlarged all the departments, bureaus, and commis- 
sions to an alarming extent and has called to the service of the 
Government a great army of additional clerks and employees, 
while those who speak for the administration state that before 
July Ist of this year there will be an additional 20,000 more 
clerks called to Washington for the war work of the adminis- 
tration. 

Greed and avarice have always taken advantage of the 
necessities and misfortunes of the race. Here in Washington 
the price of food and rent and every necessity of life has greatly 
to give them the ordinary and proper necessities of life, and yet 
the author of this amendment, the gentleman from Missouri 
IMr. Borranp], shouts himself hoarse by crying economy and 
that we should save and thus win the war by grinding the 
poorly paid clerk and requiring of them longer hours and no 
additional compensation, and in cases where they are not re- 
quired by their chiefs to remain at their post after the day’s 
work is done fully the eight hours then they shall be punished 
by receiving no compensation whatever. 

It may be well at the present time to consider the actual con- 
dition of the Government employees in Washington. Up to the 
time of the declaration of war a great many men kad been em- 
ployed in the Government service doing clerical work, but the 
War has called to the service in the field the young men of the 
departments, while many other male employees have found more 
lucrative employment elsewhere, and of necessity the clerical 
help is now being performed almost exclusively by women from 
all over the Nation who have passed the civil-service exami- 
nations, 

This is not trne, however, as to the heads of the departments, 
commissions, and bureaus of this city. War has made a radi- 
cal change in that particular. The clerk has not been promoted 
except in rare instances and only where he had a political pull, 
but there has been appointed at the heads of these great 
bureaus, departments, and commissions a vast army of well- 
known politicians, largely from the Southland, who know 
scarcely anything about the duties of their offices and who are 
now drawing salaries ranging from $2,000 to $12,000. : 

This army of officeholders has taken possession of all the 
public buildings, desirable business apartments, and well-lighted 
rooms in this city, and they have swarmed and overflowed into 
the annexes and extra buildings erected recently by the Govern- 
ment. No one but those who are in the secret conclave and at 
the council table understand the duties and responsibilities of 
these new chiefs, commissioners, and managers. The depart- 
ments have all been enlarged to make a vast and colossal war 
machine, There has been no abolishment of any old depart- 
ment, bureau, or commission, but new war organizations com- 
posed of so-called war cabinets, food and fuel commissioners, 
Navy shipping boards, aircraft boards, Army departments with- 
out end, new bureaus of Government, extra commissions with- 
out number have a multitude of subdivisions almost endless. 
At the head of these many departments, bureaus, and commis- 
sions are found these fat fellows drawing big salaries, calling 
themselves heads of departments, chiefs of bureaus, and man- 
agers of commissions. They are distinguished from the clerks 
under them by having upon their person the uniform of the 
Army or the Navy. They have never earned any rank or com- 
mission on the battle field or on the sea in peace or war, They 
are, however, wearing the Army and Navy bars and insignia 
and rank according to the size of their salaries, no doubt. 
They must be called by those under them generals, majors, 
captains, and chiefs. Some of them wear spurs, which no 
doubt were won by valiant service in suppressing the negro 
vote of the South. They have not been required to pass any 
civil-service examination, and no examination whatever of a 
mental nature except proof of loyal and patriotic services ren- 
dered for their party in the past and their ability, power, and 
influence to deliver votes to that party in the future. 

We all understand the cry of economy on the part of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr Borranp], and we also under- 
stand the violent denunciation of the clerks by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson], who says that we should think 
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of the people at home who will be dissatisfled with us if we 
do not work these clerks fully eight hours, and the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Burnerr] worked himself up into a frenzy 
while he shouted: 


The gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hersey], who opposes this amend- 
ment, does not say anything in the interest of the farmers in his county 
that work from sun to sun, while their poor wives’ work is never done. 
He says nothing about the lumberjacks working for the lumber indus- 
tries of the country. These very industries are now com laining 
because Congress is threatening even to make an eight-hour ee for 
tue employees, and yet not a word in behalf of these employees is 

rd. 


Yes; it is good polities, no doubt, on the part of those south- 
ern Representatives to declaim against the working girls in 
Washington because she has no vote, but they are as silent 
as the grave when it comes to appropriate the millions to pay 
the big salaries of those roller-desk patriots who are serving 
the Government for the pay in its time of need. 

I want further to say to these gentlemen that the constituents 
of the gentleman from Maine, the farmers and the lumber- 
jacks, are not finding fault with the small pittance you give 
the working girl in Washington. Many of them have daughters 
in the employment of the Goyernment here, and they want to 
know always that their girl from home has the necessities of 
life from an honest employment and that she has reasonable 
hours of labor; and while I believe the working girl will find 
more congenial employment at home, with better pay, I want 
it understood that they are here at the urgent request of the 
Government and because the Government has sounded the call 
far and wide that it was necessary to have the extra clerical 
help to carry on the work of the war, They are doing honest 
work with more patriotism than the gentleman from Missouri 
is now doing in trying to ridicule and oppress them. They 
are entitled to as much consideration from this Congress as 
are those who fatten their greed from the Nation’s misfortune. 

The people at home are very anxious as to how the billions 
we have raised shall be spent; they are troubled about these 
“ Hog Island contracts,” made by the chiefs of these new bureaus 
and commissions, but they do not worry about the extravagance 
of the working girl in Washington, for they know she is not 
liable to become either a slacker or a grafter. 

When tlie working girl in Washington has performed her 
seven hours of work in a hot, stifling superheated room, shut 
away from the sunlight and God's fresh air, and with tired 
hand and aching head longs for the rest of home it will not win 
this war or satisfy the unrest of labor to say to her she must 
remain another hour at her post with nothing to do but to watch 
a weary hour go by that has been lost to her forever. 

At the present time, when any emergency comes, when extra 
work demands her attention, she cheerfully works not only 8 
but 10 and 12 hours—far into the night, including Sundays, 
without any extra pay or additional compensation. This she 
is willing to do, but she will not be satisfied to have forced 
upon her an extra hour of useless waiting to satisfy the politi- 
cal ambition of the gentleman from Missouri, who, when this 
amendment passes, can return: to his people in the South and 
say, “I helped win the war by compelling the working girl 
in Washington to remain at her department an extra hour after 
her work was completed without any extra pay or additional 
compensation.” 

When this war is ended and our country shall have time to 
adjust itself to normal conditions, when the people shall know 
for the first time how their billions have been spent, when in- 
vestigations of these great bureaus of war shall have been com- 
pleted, and we shall know the facts, it will then be discovered 
that it was not the working girl in Washington that was the 
slacker and the grafter but those who, forgetful of their country 
and with greed and avarice before their eyes, used the war and 
its opportunities to fatten their fortunes and fix themselves 
into permanent and life positions in the bureaus of the Govern- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maine 
has expired. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes against 
the proposition to my colleague from Colorado [Mr. KEATING]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I wish gentlemen who are 
in favor of the so-called Borland amendment would not deem it 
necessary to abuse the men and women who have come to the 
Nation’s Capital at the urgent request of their Government to 
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perform an important public service. Government clerks are 
human beings, like the rest of us. They are just about as 
patriotic as most of us, and I think that in this time of crisis the 
ordinary Government clerk is probably sacrificing as much as 
the ordinary Member of Congress. The Government clerk is en- 
titled to a square deal in this House, He is representative of 
every section of this country, and you can not indict the patriot- 
ism of the Government clerk unless you are prepared to indict 
the patriotism of the people of the entire country. 

To my mind the problem presented here to-day is a very 
simple one, The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Borranp] has 
introduced an amendment fixing a minimum eight-hour day. 
Now, what is the attitude of the Government clerks toward 
the proposition? The clerks ask that the Government shall 
execute the contract which the Government has entered into with 
every Government employee. I hold here in my hand the 
Manual of Examinations issued by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and I want to call your attention to one paragraph which 
has appeared in every manual issued for years: t 

The law requires of all clerks and other employees of whatever grade 
or class in the executive departments at Washington not less than 
seven hours labor each gay; except Sunday and days declared. public 
holidays by law or Executive order. These hours, now fixed at from 
9 a. m. to 4.30 p. m, counting half an hour for lunch at midday, may 
he extended by the head of un office if, in his judgment, the public 
5 demands such action. Overtime is without extra compensa- 

Then it goes on to give the other details. Now, the Govern- 
ment clerk simply says, “I want the Government to carry out 
this agreement entered into with me by the Government volun- 
tarily. I am willing to work overtime whenever the head of a 
bureau or a department may say that the public interest requires 
such overtime, and I will not ask for any extra compensation. 
But when the executive officer says that it is not necessary to 
work more than seven hours, then I think the Government should 
carry out its agreement with me.” 

I submit, my friends, that that is a good proposition from 
the Government's point of view. If you fix an cight-hour day 
you must of necessity be fair enough with the Government clerk 
to grant him overtime for such extra hours as he may work, 

You will note that the gentleman from Missouri does not 
couple any such proposition with his amendment. If the gentle- 
man from Missouri came into this House with a proposition 
asking for an eight-hour day, with compensation for overtime; 
in other words, placing the Government clerk on exactly the 
same footing as other Government employees, he would stand 
in much better position, and, personally, I would be willing to 
give the proposition very sympathetic consideration. But as a 
matter of economy the proposition submitted by the clerks 
means the saving of large sums to the Government. 

The other day the gentleman from Missouri succeeded in 
tacking on this amendment to the Atricultural appropriation 
bill. Did he follow it up with a motion to. reduce the appro- 
priation for clerk hire? Not by one penny. And if this amend- 
ment that he now offers is adopted, the appropriation for clerk 
hire will not be reduced one dollar. 

Se, my friends, the claim that tlie adoption of the Borland 
amendment will be followed by a tremendous saving is with- 
out foundation in fact, as is evidenced by the gentleman's 
failure to move a reduction in the Agricultural appropriation 
bill. 

The gentleman from Missouri is a Democrat. The Demo- 
cratie Party is in control of this Government. When he tells 
this House and the country that the departments at Washing- 
ton are filled with slackers, who at a time of crisis would re- 
fuse to do a day's work for the Government, should he not 
realize that he is presenting an indictment against the Presi- 
dent of the United States and every executive oficer? Because 
all that is necessary in order to compel the clerks to work as 
many hours as the business of the Government demands is that 
the President or the head of any department or bureau should 
attach his signature to an order directing the extension of 
hours. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Colorado yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. KEATING. I can not. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman declines to yield, 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman is not mistaken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman should not interrupt the 
gentleman, 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman from Missouri is out of or- 
der, of course. But on that point 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman—— 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Colorado declines to 
yield. 


Mr. KEATING. The gentleman will endeavor, undoubtedly, 
to tell you that I am mistaken. I am not mistaken. The gentle- 
man from Missouri should know, because he seems to have de- 
voted a good deal of attention to the subject, what the Civil 
Service Commission states in its manual, that the hours of 
labor may be extended whenever the public interests demand, 

You have not heard any civil-service employee say that he is 
unwilling to obey such orders. ‘The position of the civil-service 
employees in this contest is what I stated before. It is this: 
“We have entered into a contract with the Government, binding 
in morals if not in law, by which we were to have a seyen-hour 
day except when the public interest demanded longer hours, 
and the question of the necessity for longer hours was to be 
determined by the executive officers of the Government from 
the President down. We are perfectly willing to tarry out that 
proposition without extra compensation.” 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, KEATING. Certainly, 

Mr. MEEKER. I think we are all aware that many of these 
men and women are working overtime. Can the gentleman give 
us any information as to about the percentage of overtime that 
is being worked? = 

Mr. KEATING. I can not give exact figures on that point. 
A great number of Government clerks are working overtime. 
But so far as action on this proposition is concerned, they are 
agreed as to the general policy and are perfectly willing to 
work overtime when the public interest demands it, not dœ 
manding a penny for this extra work, but simply saying that 
when the executive officers of this Government say that seven 
hours work is sufficient on a certain day or a certain week or 
a certain month that they shall have a seven-hour day. 

Why, no business man under similar conditions would think 
for 2 moment of placing himself in the position of breaking 
faith with people who had come here at his request. These 
clerks did not troop to Washington seeking these positions, 
despite what the gentleman from Missouri may tell you. All 
over this land advertisements haye been placed in the news- 
papers. Stenographers have been told that they owed a duty 
to their country to coine here to work for the Government, and 
I know of my own knowledge men who have sacrificed positions 
paying more than they are getting in the Government service, 
and who have come here and are now working for the Govern- 
ment for less than they got at home, because they felt that they 
should have some part in this great contest for democracy. 

Mr. LOBECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. No; I can not yield just now. One of these 
gentlemen entered my office the other day and told me that the 
first day he was in Washington he worked until 9 o'clock at 
night. The next.day they kept him on duty until 11 o'clock at 
night. He was not paid a penny for overtime and made no de- 
mand for overtime. But the third day they caught up with their 
work, and the men were let off at the end of seven hours. 

Now, my friends, that is the proposition that is before you. 
Tt is not a question of dealing with a lot of slackers. It is a 
plain business proposition, and I hope the House will vote down 
the Borland amendment. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield four minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WarsH]. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I think the time may soon 
come when the Government clerks and employees of the United 
States in governmental departments may call upon some one 
to save them from their friends. [Applause.] The gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr, Kratinc] bespeaks admiration for the 
patriotism of the Government clerks and says that they are as 
patriotic as the Members of Congress. He says that in the 
face of the statement made by their other champion, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Noran], in debating the amendment 
yesterday whereby we increased the pay of clerks, and advocat- 
ing a larger increase than was recommended by the committce, 
when he said, “If that is the way the Government of the United 
States is going to treat its employees, you ean not expect to 
have cooperation, you can not expect to have a patriotic fecling 
among them.” I did not know that the employees of the United 
States Government placed their patriotism upon a basis of dol- 
Jars and cents. [Applause.] These gentlemen apparently un- 
wittingly are the spokesmen of that small but treacherous ele- 
ment throughout the country who believe there is a union 
superior to the Union of the States, and that that is labor, rep- 
resented by I. W. W.ism and its imitators, because they haye 
not hesitated here in this grent crisis to seemingly advocate 
measures, even when it would appear that they would ungues- 
tionably obstruct the country in the proper and successful 
prosecution of the war. And I say to my friend, the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Hersey}, who is solicitous for some people 
who have come here from his district, that we have a higher 
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interest here in this emergency than that of the few employees 
who may have come from our districts. [Applause.] That is 
the interest of the whole country in order that we may win the 
war. The very law that the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Kratinc] quoted recognizes the fact that in case of emergency 
these people can be required to work longer than seven hours, 
Yesterday we debated an amendment which, if enacted into 
law, will apply to all the Government employees throughout the 
country alike, giving them an increase of $120 in their wage or 
salary up to and including the $2,000 grade, and I say we should 
not to-day follow that up by making the clerks here in Wash- 
ington—the poor, tottering, crippled. employees who have to 
drag themselves up the stairways in the various departments 
by taking hold of the balusters, as they were so pathetically 
depicted here the other day—we should not say to them to- 
day, We will make of you a privileged class. While the Gov- 
ernment employees in other parts of this country must work 
- eight hours a day, you will only have to work seven hours a 
day.” 

And if the heads of these departments do not require more 
than seven hours u day, I submit it is our right to say to them, 
as representing the people of the United States, that we, the Con- 
gress, believe the time has come in this emergency to require 
more than seven hours a day and to change the law and make 
it eight hours a day and make it uniform throughout the coun- 
try in governmental departments. 

What a pleasing message to send to the boys who are now 
giving up their lives on foreign soil, that we here, with many 
grave measures of importance pending and waiting for action, 
are spending our time discussing whether the Government clerks 
in Washington should be required to work only seven hours a 
day after we have increased their pay, whilst we require Gov- 
ernment employees in other fields of service outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to work not less than eight hours a day. I 
would rather send a message across to these boys to the effect 
that the American Congress will require its clerks to work eight 
hours a day, if necessary, more efficiently to crush our enemy. 
Why, the Executive has issued an order, I understand, in con- 
nection with the erection of the Treasury Annex Building, abro- 
gutiug the eight-hour provision of the law in order that three 
shifts may be used, so that that building may be erected speedily, 
and I contend that we of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment are entitled to sny to the heads of these departments, You 
should speed up in the departments, and in order to do so you 
must require at least eight hours’ work.” [Applause.] 

Mr. BORLAND, I yield four minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 5 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
section 6 of the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
bill as agreed to yesterday afternoon will add an additional 
appropriation of $29,000,000 as increased pay to the clerks 
working in the various departments of the Government. Many 
of these lower-paid clerks no doubt should have an increase in 
their salaries, but in my judgment it is utterly indefensible to 
increase the salary of any clerk who is now drawing $1,600 a 
year or more. The amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] proposes that all Government clerks 
before they shall participate in this increase in salary shall be 
required to work eight hours per day. His amendment is just, 
fair, and reasonable to the clerks and to the taxpayers of the 
country who will be called upon to pay this additional $29,- 
000,000, and it should receive the unanimous support of every 
Member of the House. No Member should cast a dissenting 
vote against it in these trying and troublesome times that try 
men's souls, We are engaged in this great war, and every man 
and woman physically able to work should be willing to do their 
bit to bring it to a quick and successful conclusion, 

Ii certainly is not an unreasonable request to require the 
clerks to work eight hours per day. In this connection it might 
be well to recite a little ancient history. The Sixty-second Con- 
gress passed n law fixing eight hours as a day’s work for all 
wowen in the Disttict of Columbia working in stores, banks, 
hotels, restaurants, laundries, and so forth. ‘These women actu- 
ally put in eight hours per day, and I am reliably informed that 
the average salary of the saleswomen working eight hours per 
day in the department stores does not exceed $12.50 per week, 
If eight hours is a reasonable day's work for women in the 
District engaged in their line of work, it certainly is not unrea- 
sonable to require the clerks to work eight hours per day. 

In September, 1916, Congress by law fixed an eight-hour day 
for upward of 400,000 railroad employees in the United States, 
and I ask yeu gentlemen to compare the line of work done by 
the railroad employees with the line of work done by the Gov- 
ernment clerks. 


Every time an engineer steps into the cab of his engine and 
pulls the throttle starting his engine and train- onward there 
is but one-eighth of an inch of iron, the thickness of the flange 
on the drivers of his engine, between him and eternity. Think 
of the brakeman on top of a train in that big western country of 
ours, having from 60 to 75 cars and hauling 2,000 tons to the load, 
on top of his train, day and night, with the thermometer 20° 
below zero, on 110 in the shade, with the wind and storm, rain, 
hail, and snow beating down upon him, so as to make it almost 
unbearable for a brute, much less a human being. ‘Think of the 
thousands of switchmen in the various cities coupling and un- 
coupling cars all night long making up trains to haul food and 
clothing to the clerks in the city of Washington, while those 
clerks are in theaters, pool rooms, billiard halls, or ten-pin 
alleys, or in bed sound asleep, and compare, if you will, the 
hazardous work done by those employees working eight hours 
per day, engaged in the most perilous undertakings, with the 
clerk safely hidden away in rooms built of marble or granite. 

Again, think of the 50,000,000 people living in the country on 
the farms, working from daylight until dark in order to raise 
food and clothing to feed and clothe these Government clerks. 
The limitation of the farmer is fixed by the sun. Aye, not even 
that. Thousands of them have provided themselves with lights 
hanging on their plows, reapers, mowers, and binders, driving 
them until midnight. You hear of no strikes, shutdowns, or 
lockouts or demand for eight-hour day among the farmers of 
the Nation, and if the clerks in the city of Washington the com- 
ing year are to get three square meals per day thousands upon 
thousands of farmers’ wives the coming season will be walking 
between two plow handles or riding on mowers, binders, reapers, 
and so forth, in order to raise food and clothing to feed and 
clothe the clerks, thousands of whom are unwilling to work 
eight hours per day. 

Again, the farmer more or less has to gamble against the 
laws of nature itself. He must gamble with the season, rain, 
hail, frost, drought, chinch bugs, Hessian fly, and boll weevil, 
but with his two strong arms, and his determination to win by 
eating his breakfast by the lamp, and his supper likewise, he 
will overcome all these pests and raise an abundance of crops 
of the sun shines and the rain falls at the proper time. 

The clerks in the various departments have 30 days’ leave of 
absence each year, with full pay; 30 days’ leave of absence with 
sick pny in the event they are sick. They have all the national 
holidays off with pay and in addition have every Saturday after- 
noon off between the 15th of June and the 15th of September 
each year. How many days off with full pay do the women 
working in the department stores and banks, laundries, hotels, 
restaurants, and so forth, here in the city haye? None. How 
many days off with full pay do the 400,000 railway employees 
have each year? Not one. How many days off with full pay 
do the farmers have each year? Not one. In this connection I 
may sny that the Agricultural Department two years ago, after 
careful investigation, reported that the average income of each 
farmer and all his family working with him was only $600 per 
year, and out of this his living expenses had to come. ‘There is 
no patriotism in any clerk working for the Government any- 
where who is unwilling to work eight hours per day. 

I hold in my hand the Washington Post of this day. The 
headlines are: “ Americans. killed and wounded on the French 
front.” 

This report says 4 soldiers were killed outright, 2 died of 
wounds, 14 severely wounded, und 40 slightly wounded. No 
8 hours per day is going in the trenches of France while our 
soldiers are going over the top. It may be 24 hours; yes, it 
may be 48 hours; and every one of our brave boys killed or 
wounded lost his life or received his wounds in defense of 
every clerk's job—yes, in defense of the Nation. The death 
list is small, I know, compared to what it will be six months 
from now. Yes, it is negligible as compared to what it will 
be a year from now. Theù I am afraid it will mount well into 
the thousands. [Applause.] 

But,“ says one clerk, “if I have to work eight hours per day, 
when will I do my shopping?” Says another husky young 
man, “If I have to work eight hours per day I will have to get 
up too early in the morning.” I am unwilling to vote this 
$29,000,000 increase, or any part of it, to pay the clerks unless 
the Borland amendment carries compelling every one of them 
to work eight hours per day. [Applause.] 

I will never tell my people that I voted this burden upon 
them and then refused to vote to compel the clerks to work 
the insignificant limit of eight hours per day. Patriotism, com- 


mon decency, and love of country should compel every clerk in 
all the departments to willingly werk eight hours per day 
without being compelled to do it by law. 


[Applause.] 
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Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kearns]. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
as is usually true in a ease of every species of hysteria that 
affects humanity. like the Borland amendment, it proceeds upon 
a false basis, The author of this amendment takes it for 
granted that the men and women employed in the various de- 
partments of this city are working but seven hours a day and 
are being paid or overpaid for a seven-hour workday. That 
premise is false in this, that the clerks in this city are not 
limited to a seven-hour day and are not paid on such a basis. 
They have certain tasks to perform, and there is not a depart- 
ment in all the city of Washington where the employment is 
confined to seven hours. The heads of the departments in the 
city will tell you upon inquiry that many of the men and women 
not only work 7 hours each day, but often 8 or 10 hours a day, 
and without any increase in compensation. They are not paid 
for overtime, while the employers of labor in private activity 
are required to pay their help at the rate of time and a halt 
for overtime. 

Mr. HARDY. 

Mr, KEARNS. I will. 

Mr. HARDY. Is it justice between employees if one depart- 
ment should require nine hours and another department only 
seven hours of labor? 

Mr. KEARNS. It would rot be justice if that were true. 
There is not a department in the whole city of Washington 
wherein the employees of that department do not put in many 
hours in the week overtime. If you are working for a private 
individual, it is trne he requires you to work eight hours, but 
if you work nine he pays you for the overtime, and for the 
extra hour you get one and one-half more money than for any 
one of the first eight. 

There has been some talk this morning that these men and 
women who liave come to Washington since the declaration of 
war ought not to come for dollars and cents, that their patri- 
otism is put on a money basis. ‘There has been some talk, too, 
since the declaration of war, that men employed in private em- 
ployment have gone on strikes and asked for more money, and 
that their patriotism has been impugned for that reason, I 
say to you that since the declaration of war the men who are 
employing labor are making more money out of that labor of 
their employees than they have ever made before. Do you 
impugn the patriotism of these men who are working in such 
employment when they ask a part of the increase of wealth that 
their own hands have made? Men on the floor of the House will 
impugn the patriotism of these men, who only want a certain 
part of the products of their labor. [Applause.] Their toil 
has contributed to the increased profits, and justice demands 
that these toilers receive a part of this profit. 

The compensation of Government clerks was fixed back in 
1898, when the cost of living was not half what it is to-day. 
With the exception of one slight increase, it is the same to-day. 
Labor in private employment has doubled its wage in that time, 
and has not yet reached its just reward. 

I am against this Borland amendment until you increase the 
salary of these employees to a point that will.compensate them 
for their time and services. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SANFORD]. - 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, yesterday the House by a | 


very small margin voted to include among those employees who 
would receive the raise of pay*the “ patronage” employees of 
the House. I desire now to call to your attention a specific 
instance of what this means, because little by little, with the 
help of others, I hope some day to arouse the House to con- 
sciousness of the moral issue involved in certain practices that 
are too general in the House of Representatives to-day. 

I shall give a specific instance, and I say that it is not an 
exceptional instance but is rather illustrative of the system, and 
I give it that you may think about it. On December 14 the 
House of Representatives was considering a resolution to ap- 
point clerks for the expenditure committees. Mr. MADDEN, of 
Illinois, offered the following amendment, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That no compensation shall be paid under this authority 


except where a clerk other than the clerk of the Member who happens 
to be the chairman of the committee is named. 


In spite of the action of the House of Representatives in pass- 
ing that resolution, I call your attention now to the instance of 
one chairman who, by his seniority attained that dignity in the 
House. who promptly appointed his own son, who then was and 
still is his congressional secretary, receiving presumably $2,000 
per year, clerk of the committee of which he was the chairman at 
FO a dax. Yesterday you raised his pay and the gentleman who is simple economy. 


the father of that boy voted to raise his son's pay on the theory 
that he was not getting a living wage at $6 per day, although 
on the roll of the House he is presumably getting $2,000 more. 
To me these things present moral questions. It is possible that 
even in this war if the Republicans had controlled this House 
some such practice might prevail, but, may I say, I hope not. 
Yesterday, just in time to save and increase the caucus power 
of the majority of this House, four men, newly elected Demo- 
cratic Members, came from my State and held up their right 
hands and swore to be good Congressmen. Almost immediately 
they cast their first vote for a proposition like this. It wns, 
indeed, a great day for Tammany, and I dare say the four men 
who came here, though they had never seen their party in 
caucus in the House, will long remember the opportunity which 
they had, beéause they arrived just in the nick of time to be of 
service to that caucus and to strengthen its grip upon the public 
purse. [Applause.] 

I have many other illustrations that I should like to give, 
but my time will not permit. You all have them in mind. 
There is not a man in this House, there is not an employee of 
this House, who can not cite to you illustrations, In the old 
piping days of peace, when the revenue of the Government came 
from an invisible source, these things were not justified; but 
when your country is fighting for her life, and your boys are 
at the front offering their lives, when every home in the Nation 
is giving of its money and its blood to save the very life of the 
Republic, what do you think of the moral standard of a man 
or of a set of men who will put such action on the record? 
{Applause.] 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman yields back one minute. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, Mr. Chairman, in my opinion the law 
as it now stands is more economical than it would be if the 
Borland amendment were adopted, especially during this time. 
The law as it now stands requires the heads of these depart- 
ments, if necessity requires, to order these employees to work 
more than 7 hours a day, more than 8 hours a day, more than 9 
or more than 10 hours a day. If this amendment be adopted, 
it will result in a loss at this particular time rather than in a 
saving, in my opinion, for the reason that there is not a single 
one of these departments but what of necessity is being com- 
pelled to call upon its employees to work more than 8 hours 
a day, and I shall cite a concrete example. Take the disburs- 
ing office of the War Risk Bureau of the Treasury Department. 
When they were getting out their pay for the soldiers at the 
last pay day they requested, and an order was entered, that 
those working in the disbursing office of that department should 
keep at work until the work was accomplished, and in order to 
do that thing they worked iwo full nights. Compute what thut 
force of more than S00 employees would have been entitled to 
had we a strict S-hour-a-day law and the Government were pay- 
ing them for overtime. No one will contend—and it will be one 
of the things that win follow as a matter of course—that if a 
strict 8-hour-a-day law be enacted there will not be a bill intro- 
duced for the purpose of providing pay for overtime. So that 
I say as an economic measure it is far better during this war, 
when this Government is being taxed to its uttermost in every- 
one of these departments, and when the heads of these depart- 
ments, if they are true to the trust assigned them, will require 
of every man working under him that he do his duty and do 
it well, whether it takes 7 or 8 or 9 or 10 hours—as an economic 
measure, I say, it is far better to leave the matter as it stands. 
There is nothing that can be said in favor of the Borland amend- 
ment from that point of view. I believe that during this war 
and until its close the men who are employed in these depart- 
ments, rather than being referred to as timeservers working 
for a specific number of hours a day, should be made to realize 
the fact that their patriotism is being appealed to and relied 
upon, and that if it takes all of the 24 hours in the day in order 
to accomplish their tasks these men will freely give of their 
time to back up the boys on the firing line in France, who will 
be called upon many times, I fear, to give more than twice 
T hours a day in their performance of duty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that I am not an 
extremist. I am always in favor of justice and generosity to 
labor, but I believe that the laboring people themselves, the 
Clerks here, do not object to this ainendment. It is a matter of 
One hundred employees in a department at 
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eight hours a day will do 800 hours of work. If you give them 
n seyen-hour day, it will require 114 employees to do the work. 
That produces, or tends to produce, a congestion of employees. 
I believe cight hours is sufficient for the accomplishment of effi- 
cient work, That is the time that has been agreed upon by the 
labor unions all over the country. I believe in an eight-hour 
day for labor and for clerks, and I can not for the life of me 
see how anyone can object to this amendment. In fact, I be- 
lieve that the clerks, but for the influence of the newspapers 
here in Washington agitating against it, would sign a round 
robin asking this Congress to fix eight hours as a legitimate 
day's work. Labor now is scarce all over the country, and a 
great many persons are coming here to get employment. I do 
not believe they ought to be brought here with the idea that, 
while eight hours is a day's work elsewhere, seven hours only 
is a day’s work here, I believe the best clerks and employees of 
the Government here are willing to work eight hours regularly, 
and even more if the Government in stress needs it. So be- 
lieving, I shall vote for the Borland amendment. . 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Noran]. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I am sorry that the distinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Wars] is not here. I do not intend to waste much 
time on him, because his Indictment of me is characteristic of 
his mental attitude on all progressive questions affecting the 
interests of labor, either organized or unorganized. 

I do not see how the Congress of the United States can do 
any different in this instance than the President of the United 
States himself. Just shortly after we entered into the war 
in 1917 the great State of New York, through its legislature, 
then in session, put through a measure practically abolishing 
all labor standards in the State of New York for the period 
of the war. The President of the United States came out in 
n positive declaration against the abolition of any labor stand- 
ard, either by the Government of the United States or the 
States themselves, and the private employers. The governor 
of the State of New York saw fit immediately to veto the 
measure that had passed both houses. 

Now, the question that the Congress of the United States is 
to consider here to-day is a question of contractural relations, 
Labor organizations and individuals from time to time have 
been severely criticized for the violation of agreements. Now, 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Kratrxa] this morning read 
to you the Manual of the Civil Service Commission, which has 
guaranteed to every man or woman that came from your State 
or my State for the last 20 years that seven hours per day 
would be the day’s work in the District of Columbia, unless 
determined otherwise by the heads of the departments, and 
the power is placed in the hands of the heads of the executive 
departments and independent bureaus to require them to work 
increased hours without additional compensation, and this is 
being done now and has always been the practice to require the 
clerks and other employees to work overtime without over- 
time compensation; in the mechanical establishments here in 
the District, where the cight-hour day prevails, overtime pay 
is allowed for all time worked in excess of eight hours. 

Now, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bontanp] offers his 
amendment here to-day, which provides for no additional com- 
pensation, You have brought these people here for 20 years 
or more with the distinct understanding in regard to the hours 
of labor. You are called upon to consider a proposition that 
increases their hours at least one per day without any increased 
compensation, and then you expect them to rest content. I 
wonder how many private institutions in this country, or cor- 
porations, could get the active cooperation of their employees 
if they were to arbitrarily raise the hours of labor—I do not 
care whether it is from 7 to 8, 8 to 9, or 9 to 10—without 
giving those employees some compensation for the additional 
time exacted. 

I trust the amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Is it not true that with the present 
hours of labor and the present salary over 50 per cent of the 
persons certified for appointment decline to accept positions in 
Washington? 

Mr. NOLAN. I have no knowledge on the subject, but I pre- 
sume the statement of the gentleman is true. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is theré objection? 
The Chair hears none. 
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| ment employees is constantly increasing. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY]. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, when I became a Member of 
this body there were no eight-hour laws on the statute books. 
Yor years I made a fight to the best of my ability, assisting the 
leaders in that movement for an eight-hour day, until the laws 
which are now on the statute books were enacted. I believe in 
an eight-hour day for men who labor with their hands. Here 
is a proposition which until recently, I am compelled to admit, 
I did not sufficiently consider. When the proposition was first 
suggested by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Borranp] I 
thought I ought to take a position in favor of the eight-hour day 
for Government employees. On one occasion, at least, I think I 
yoted for the gentleman’s proposition. But I would rather be 
right at any time than be consistent, and I propose now, for the 
reasons that I will attempt to give in the brief time I have, to 
explain why I expect to vote against the Borland amendment. 

In the first place, the question of changing the standard of 
labor, so far as it pertains to the number of hours per day of 
Government employees, has not been considered by any cfli- 
ciency board, There is no recommendation of the Borland 
amendment from any efficiency board. No head of any depart- 
ment has ever recommended this legislation. The only depart- 
ment of this Government which has ever carefully considered 
this question is the Council of National Defense, and the Council 
of National Defense, after reciting the various standards set for 
work the country over, have recommended that there be no 
change in those standards during the period of this war. No 
other organization of this Government has given to this question 
any consideration except the Council of National Defense, and 
they have declared against it during the period of this war and 
have declared against the amendment of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BORLAND]. 

As it stands now these hours of labor can be increased by 
Executive order. Some years ago they were increased half an 
hour by Executive order. As the law stands now these clerks 
can be_required to work more than seven hours a day by the 
heads of their departments, and they are required to work more 
than seven hours a day when more than seven hours of work 
appears to be necessary. I find them in all of the departments of 
this Government working more than seven hours a day. I re- 
member when we had under consideration the last revision of 
the tariff we had detailed to the Ways and Means Committee 
15 or 20 of these clerks, who were experts upon this particular 
question, who were expert accountants, and I saw them go to 
work in the room of the Ways and Means Committee at 9 o'clock 
in the morning, and I saw them work all day long and until 12 
o'clock at night, and I saw them work all day on Sundays for 
two weeks of time. This is what Government clerks can do, 
this is what they are anxious to do, if they are requested to do 
it and the necessity for it appears. You can not compel a man 
who works with his hands 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? - 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. I understood you to say that they are per- 
fectly willing to work eight hours a day if they are requested. 
I am in favor of Congress requesting them to do it. 

Mr. RAINEY. You are in favor of compelling them to do it? 

Mr, RUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. RAINEY. You can not compel the clerk who works with 
his brain at his desk to work half an hour longer if he does not 
want to, to save your life. You can not compel a horse to drink 
if he does not want to drink. You can compel the clerks to 
lonf half an hour at their desks, those who want to loaf and 
stay there an extra half hour. That is what you are doing. 
Those who are efficient and who are anxious to be of service 
will work more than eight hours when it is necessary, and they, 
do work more than eight hours. Those who are lazy and in- 
efficient will remain longer at their desks if you require them 
to do so, but they will not work unless they feel like it. I be- 
lieve in organization of labor if they want to organize. I be- 
lieve in collective bargaining. 

At the present time Government employees are organizing the 
country over and are becoming affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. I regard this as a most dangerous propo- 
sition, The Government can not afford to deal with organiza- 
tions of citizens, There is only one way in which Government 
employees who are organized can enforce their demands for 
larger compensation, and that is by threatening Members of Con- 
gress in their districts. Sometimes they can frighten some of 
them, and by doing what they can to elect Members of Congress 
who will be in favor of their demands on the Treasury, no 
matter how exorbitant they may be, The number of Govern- 
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workingmen enforce their demands by strikes. Of course, a 
strike among clerical employees of the Government is incon- 
ceivable and ‘could not under any circumstances be tolerated. 

I am opposed in any way, directly or indirectly, to recognizing 
organizations of Government employees. All organizations of 
workingmen ‘agree in their demands for an eight-hour day, and 
extra pay for overtime, and these demands are being recognized. 
As soon as you establish an eight-hour day for Government 
clerks, to that extent you ‘recognize ‘the basic proposition upon 
which organizations of workingmen operate, to wit, an eight- 
hour day; and when you do that it will follow as a matter of 
course that if you require them to work overtime they will đe- 
mand the usual overtime pay, to wit, one and one-half times as 
or as their compensation fixed on a ‘basis of an eight-hour 

y. 

Bank clerks are not required to work over seven hours un- 
less it should be necessary in emergencies for them to work 
longer than seven hours, and then they are expected to do it, 
and I have seen them, and so have all of you, working late into 
the night. Government clerks can be required under the pres- 
ent arrangement to work as long as is necessary, and for that 
reason their minimum workday has been fixed as it is, and at 
the present time there are thousands of them here in the city 
- of Washington working 10 and even 12 hours per day without 
coniplaining, obeying the orders of ‘their chiefs. I see no reason 
for changing this system of doing things, especially in war time. 
The Council of National Defense has declared against any 
change such us this resolution contemplates. 

The proponents of this proposition insist that it will accom- 
plish a saving of something like $7,000,000 per year for the Gov- 
ernment. I contend that the change contemplated by this 
amendment will result in no saving at all to the Government; 
but, conceding that it does, the proposed increase in the pay of 
clerks means an additional expenditure of $28,000,000 per year, 
and this bill is to be followed by others. It will be difficult 
for Members of Congress who vote for both these propositions 
to reconcile their votes. It is hardly a good business policy 
to expend $28,000,000 a year and fhe hundred million or more 
which will be embraced in subsequent bills, all of which I expect 
to oppose, for the purpose of saving $7,000,000 per year. If the 
Borland amendment prevails and becomes the law, we will at 
once be confronted with demands for overtime pay, and if the 
Borland amendment becomes a part of the committee amend- 
ment which increases these salaries the parlinmentary situa- 
tion will be that it will be impossible to get a separate vote 
in the House on either proposition and it will be impossible to 
defent either proposition. The increase-in-compensation amend- 
ment will go through and the other bills which have in view a 
like pur will probably also go through and the result of it 
all will be an additional charge of $100,000,000 on the Treasury 
per year, which charge will in all probability be a fixed charge, 
and will be continued through the war and perhaps after the 
War, and we will be confronted immediately with demands for 
the usual overtime pay, which will result in still further in- 
creasing this expenditure by a sum which can not even be esti- 
mated at the present ‘time, but which wilk later amount to 
many millions of dollars every year. 

I expect to vote against this amendment and against the 
proposition to increase the pay of clerks in the present abnormal 
period. In my judgment neither of these matters ought to be 
written into the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BORLAND. I want to ask if those clerks who were de- 
tailed to the Ways and Means Committee were not paid extra 
out of the contingent fund of the House? I will give you half a 
minute in which to answer that. 

Mr. RAINEY. I do not understand the record shows that, 
and I do not think it does. One or two of them may have re- 
ceived some extra compensation out of 2 fund placed at the sery- 
ice of the committee for unusual and very long hours, but I know 
the clerks regularly attached to the committee received no extra 
compensation, and they worked far into the night at that time, 
and at the present time they frequently work 10 and 12 hours 
a day, and even longer than that, and receive for this service 
no extra compensation. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cooper]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for one minute. 


Mr, COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, it was not my intention to say anything on the 
Borland amendment, and I would not have spoken at this time 
if I had not listened to the speech of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WAtsH]. It seemed to me, as I listened to that 


speech, that it was an indictment of the patriotism of the 
American workingman. A 

It is true that there are some slackers among the ranks of 
the working classes of our country, and we all feel ashamed of 
them, but not any more so than among any other classes of 
people in our country; and it ill becomes the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, and especially one who does not work any 
harder than he does, to stand up here on this floor and indict 
the patriotism of the American workingman. [Applause.] 

Let the gentleman from Massachusetts go with me into the 
district in which I live; let him go into the banks there on a 
Saturday night and see the men in that great industrial iron 
and steel district marching up to the cashier's window ‘and pay- 
ing for liberty bonds and savings stamps. I resent ‘the state- 
ment he has made. I claim there are just as good and patriotic 
people among the working classes in this country as there is 
among any other classes of our people to-day. [Applause.] 

I am sure the gentleman from Massachusetts did not intend 
to say what he did. I believe he will agree with me when T 
say that as a whole the American workingmen have responded 
nobly during this great crisis and will continue to give their 
best and all for the great cause which we are contending for 
to-day. [Applause] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. STERLING]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for three minutes. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I am for the 
Borland amendment. I want to say that, in my opinion, the 
gentleman from Missouri is entitled to great credit and to the 
gratitude of the whole country for the fight he has been making 
for the past two years for the principle involved in this amend- 
ment. I have not heard one reason nor suggestion in this 
debate which appeals to me as a fair or justifiable reason why 
clerks in the departments in Washington should work only 
seven hours a day when the rest of the men and women in 
the United States are working eight hours a day and more. 
LApplause.] 

It is not a question of compensation. If they are not getting 
sufficient pay for an eight-hour day, then an increase of pay 
should be the problem before us. Let us not seek to shorten 
the day to fit the pay. These people in Government service 
here should be required to do n fair day’s work, or I might 
better say they should be permitted to do a fair day’s work 
and should be paid accordingly. Congress has recognized the 
eight-hour principle time and time again. It is generally recog- 
nized as a standard day in private employment throughout 
the country in nearly all industries. Why a seven-hour-day for 
the clerks in Washington? ‘Their work is no more arduous 
than that of the millions who toil in the shops and ‘fields and 
stores and factories and offices everywhere, and these millions 
have never asked for a shorter day than eight hours. 

I insist that eight hours is not too much for any man or 
woman in reasonable health to work each day. It is not 
an excessive workday. Men and women are stronger and 
healthier and better morally, better off financially, better in 
every way from having worked a reasonable number of hours. 
There is a point, of course, to which men should not be required 
nor permitted to go. No one should work to exhaustion, but 
who will say that eight hours even approaches exhaustion in 
such labor as these clerks are required to do? 

One gentleman said that many had come here from long 
distances and sacrificed positions with better pay than they 
are getting here, and that they did it from a sense of patriotism, 
from a sense of duty to their country in this hour of its trial. 
That may be true. That is a splendid spirit. I will undertake 
to say not one man or woman in the departments in Washing- 
ton to-day who came here with that sentiment in their hearts 
is complaining of an eight-hour day. [Applause.] Those who 
came here with that fine spirit of loyalty are willing to work 
10 hours a day, or 12 hours a day if under the cir- 
cumstances, and will not complain about it. [Applause.] It 
has been urged that some of the clerks work more than eight 
hours now on busy days, I think that is true. I think I know 
of a few instances where occasionally clerks have to work 10 
hours a day or more. That is one of the wrongs that the Bor- 
land amendment will cure. Sometimes Government work can 
not wait until the next day and clerks in charge of that urgent 
work haye to work overtime. The reason of it is due largely to 
the fact that a large part of them quit at seven hours. If all 
of them were required to work the standard day of eight hours 
all could finish in that time, and rare indeed sould ‘be the in- 
stances when anyone would be required to work Jonger than 
that. Let us be fair to all and permit those to work eight 
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hours who want to work eight hours and make those work eight 
hours who do not want to. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr, BARNHART]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana is recog- 
nized for one minute. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, the justice of this amend- 
ment is most clearly indicated in the fact that employees in 
Washington in the Government Printing Office, in the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, and in the navy yard, where they 
work with their hands and toil as laborers toil, and are subject 
io the injuries which are liable to come upon them by reason 
of working with machinery, and who necessarily wear out more 
clothing than those who work as clerks, do work eight hours a 
day. In the midst of this environment.in Washington they are 
able to get along very well, I hear, working eight hours a day, 
and I have never understood why men and women working in a 
sheltered office can not give eight hours to a day's work as 
well as these laboring people. That is especially true at this 
time, when the demands of the Governmeut and the demands 
of the industry everywhere are so urgent and emergent. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I re- 
maining? : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has four minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD, How much time have I remaining, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has six minutes re- 
maining. K ; 

Mr. STATFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. COOPER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
uized for two minutes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I asked for this 
time in order to answer the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BARNHART], who said le could not understand why women 
could not work in these cflices as long as men could work. 

Mr. BARNHART. I beg to say to the gentleman that I did 
not say anything of the kind. [Applause.] 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then I misunderstood him. I 
ask the attention of the gentleman to the testimony of an eye- 
witness, who says: 

„ visited the Auditor for the Post Office Department. Let 
me describe the place. * * All the witnesses this side of the 
pearly gates will never remove from my mind the impression I 
received. I saw scores and scores and scores of young women and 
middle-aged women and some old women and a few men—nearly 
all women, though—sitting down at a new-fangled machine, and 
each of them had before her eyes where she could see it a card 
with a post-office number upon it, with the figures showing the 
nmount of some postal transaction. It may have been a money 
order for 10 cents or it may have been one for $10. She was 
required to touch exactly the right keys, to punch exactiy the 
right number in a card, and then to punch exactly the right 
amount in dollars or cents, and if she missed a single figure, 
if she touched the wrong key once, she was docked, and when 
she had a certain number of dockage marks against her, her pay 
was liable to be reduced or she was liable to discharge. So hour 
after hour they sat there, and there they still sit, like automa- 
tons, like human machines, their eyes glued upon the paper 
before them, their fingers working almost, it seems, by magic, 
touching with great rapidity these keys, then quickly seizing 
another card and replacing the one just completed. Employees 
in that department tell me that scarcely a week passes that does 
not reeord the fact that some poor girl or woman is stricken 
with nervous prostration. A body has been broken on the wheel 
of labor—discarded as worn-out human machinery—mere 
wastage, no longer to be counted. * + > 

“Seven hours and a half a day at that kind of work is about 
as bad as it was to serve in the galleys of old Rome.” 

I trust that testimony will satisfy gentlemen that there is a 
difference between women and girls working at that kind of 
work and men working in the free, open air. 

Mr. BORLAND. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. HELM]. 

Mr. HELM. Gentlemen, did you ever see a rock thrown 
into a pond? Do you know where the waves stop? Never until 
they reach the banks, Now, Washington is the center of a great 
pond. Throw this seven-hour-day rock into this Washington 
pond, and every railroad man, every miner, every shipbuilder, 
every man employed in the public utilities within the confines 
of the United States will want the same identical favor shown 
him. This is the one overshadowing, all-important vice of this 
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proposition. It is this: If the Washington clerks get a seven- 
hour day the rest of the workingmen and women of the country 
will want a seven-hour day. And bear in mind that this is the 
paradise of all the job hunters in the United States. The job 
hunters who do not get here belieye that they have been kept 
temporarily out of heaven. Do you want to give these Govern- 
ment employees a preferential status? If you do, the rock 
thrown into this pond will stop at San Francisco and the utmost 
confines of Maine and of Florida and of ‘Texas. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I believe I have four minutes remaining, 
I yield that time to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. - Mr. Chairman, I do not imagine 
for a moment that it is possible to say anything particularly 
new at this time, or to give any reason that may be particularly 
influencing upon the minds of gentlemen present. Ever since 
this proposition was agitated I have looked upon it as one of 
serious importance. As we vote upon this we are going to 
decide whether we are in earnest and whether we are honest on 
certain convictions we have hitherto pronounced. 

From the time I first began work in a legislative body, which 
was in the legislature of my own State, and during the years 
that I have been in this House I have on every occasion voted 
for the eight-hour day. I am going to vote for it now. [Ap- 
plause.] If I do not, then hitherto I have been acting wrongly 
and I have not been as generous to the workingmen as I ought 
to have been, or I haye not been honest with myself and with 
them. Now, I take this position: I have believed in the eight- 
hour working-day. I believe in it now; and if the eight-hour 
working-day is scund in principle for working men and work- 
ing women throughout the United States, it certainly is sound 
for the Government employees in the city of Washington. [Ap- 
plause.] Somehow it seems that when a person comes here and 
gets a job with this Government in Washington he feels favored 
among men and women and expects to be coddled, to be aided 
and assisted in a dozen and one ways that the average work- 
ingman throughout the country does not expect. I can not for 
one moment adhere to the sound policy of the eight-hour day, 
as I view it, and refuse my vote to this eight-hour proposition 
for the clerks here in the District of Columbia. There are some 
individuals throughout the country who have felt that they 
were acting in favor of labor by opposing this. Since this was 
first started I have listened for some friend ef labor to give a 
reason why we should not require the clerks in the city of 
Washington to work eight hours instead of seven, and I have 
never yet found one lift up his voice to give a reason; nnd I 
say with all the earnestness I can express that if the labor or- 
ganizations of the United States are sincere in asking for an 
eight-hour workday for themselves—and I believe they are 
they can not oppose if Congress requires the clerks in Washing- 
ton to work eight hours also. [Applause.] 

These clerks ought to be willing to do that very thing. Some 
of them—I personally know of many—have been working, 
gladly working, ever since this war began, not 8 hours, but 10, 
even 12 hours. I.am proud of them. But for the slackers in 
Government offices who constantly want more pay and shorter 
hours I have a very different feeling, 

During this period now at hand, when we are asking every 
citizen to sacrifice and to work, requiring many to make the 
supreme sacrifice, how can we justify any course other than to 
require cight full hours of these employees: There is a world 
of work to be done. Every citizen should exert himself to the 
utmost in the country’s service, and no one can say he or she 
had done a decent day's work for his country if he has worked 
less than eight hours. 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will. 

Mr. KEARNS. The salaries of these clerks were fixed back 
about 1898, and with one slight increase they have never had 
any addition to their pay since that time. Since that time the 
wages in private activities have been doubled. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. This is not a contest over wages 
at all. This has nothing to do with compensation. This has 
to do with work. I believe in men and women working in the 
vocations to which they devote themselves. I do not believe in 
slackers in a shop or in an office any more than I believe in 
slackers in the Army. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, it is scarcely necessary to go 
over in detail the arguments in favor of requiring the Govern- 
ment clerks in Washington to work eight hours a day instead 
of seven. 

T desire first to correct a misstatement that has been rej; ated 
with dogged persistence during this debate. It is not true that 
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the heads of the departments can now extend the time to eight 
hours by a stroke of the pen. The law provides for a seven-hour 
day and safeguards carefully any extension of that time. The 
wording of the law is: 

Provided, That the heads of the departments — SF special order, 


statin 
in 


the reason, erk or employee 
department. 

The emergeney requiring extra work must exist in a particular 
office or bureau and must affect certain clerks or employees 
before any such order can be made. No general order could be 
made extending the hours of all clerks equally for the purpose 
of promoting efficiency or reducing publie expenditures; That 
ean only be done by legislation: by Congress, and hence the neces- 
sity for this law. 

In the second place, I desire to point out that in all the 
mechanical departments of the Government, which have been 
on à union-labor scale for many years, eight hours work a day is 
the rule. This prevails in the arsenals, the navy yards, the 
Government Printing Office, and the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. During the hearings on this salary-inerease resolu- 
tion Mr. Frank Morrison, secretary of the American Federation 
of Taon was on the stand, and he was asked this question: 

. STAFFORD: I would like to m your view as to what is considered 
ines standard for employees in industrial establishments? 

Mr. Morrison. Eight hours is the standard. There is no question 
about that. 

The seven-hour day for clerks in Washington is hostile to the 
interests of the toiling masses of the country, because it in- 
creases unnecessarily the burdens of government. Every effort 
which brains could devise and money could command has been 
used to arouse the organized labor men in my district against 
me, personally and politically, because I have dared to stand up 
for the rights of the taxpayers of the Nation against the greedy 
profiteers of Washington. Every form of misrepresentation has 
been employed, but E have taken care that the laboring men in 
my district should know the truth. They are just as intelligent 
and as patriotic as any other set of citizens when they know the 
truth. The efforts of the Treasury looters have failed, as shown 
by the following letter: 

OPERATIVE. PLASTERERS’ AND CEMENT FINISHERS, 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF UNITED STATES AXD CANADA, 
Local. UStox No. 17. 
Kansas City, Mo., March 8, 1913. 


extend the hours of any 


Hon. WILLIAM P. BORLAND. 

Dear Sm: We, the plasterers and members of Local No. 17, of Kansas 
City. os want to thank you for your a in taking up with 
ir r Department the plasterers’ end of the work on the hospital 
un — 

Also, we  heartil 
Washington (and 

espectfull 


J —.— the eight-hour day law for all clerks in 
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Corresponding Secretary. 

Gentlemen, these employees of the Government here in Wash- 
ington were brought here for one purpose only, to do the work 
of the Nation. This Capital City is not a national poor farm 
nor an old-folks’ home. It is the busy workship of a Nation— 
a Nation at war; a Nation which is defending the very life of 
democracy; a Nation which is toiling early and late—which is 
paying taxes and buying bonds, which has given its sons to 
the cause, and stops at no privation or sacrifice to win this war. 
Must we forget this great Nation of self-sacrificing patriots, 
must we forget our Army in the field, must we forget the cause 
for which we fight and listen only to the clamor of self-interest 
with which we are surrounded here in Washington? God for- 
bid! No man in this House can defend himself before his 
people for voting for a seven-hour day for the | Government 
clerks. ‘Choose ye 3 day which ye will serve.“ 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I appear in behalf of the 
Borland amendment, as a better friend of the clerks than the 
gentlemen who have taken the other side. There is no question 
about it. And I am a better friend to the clerks than Mem- 
bers of Congress: who go round and harangue the clerks asso- 
ciations and their meetings trying to make them believe that 
Congress is doing wrong by them. [Applause.] I am in favor 
of the amendment of the gentieman from Missouri [Mr. Bor- 
LAND] because it is in the interest of the good, honest, working 
clerks. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorzn] shed tears 
over the overworked clerks who sometimes drop in their places, 
but not a crocodile tear has been shed here for the overworked 
farmer’s wife whom you and I have seen drop down in exhaus- 
tion in her efforts to make a living for her family. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I say deliberately that I am for this because 
the present system works an imposition on the good clerks. 
I am not casting any reflections on the heads of departments 
or of bureaus when I say this. The heads of bureaus and 
departments want efficiency. They want people who will do 
good work and bring results, and when they call upon their 
clerks to work over hours they do not call on slackers who 


are constantly watching the clock and complaining about long- 
hours of labor, but they impress into service the good, honest 
elerk who is willing to perform eight hours of serviee, and 
more if it is necessary, for the good of the country. [Applause.] 

Jam in my office at work till half past 10 to 14 o'clock every 
night. I deserve no credit for that, but as I walk down the 
| halls of the House Office Building at 11 o'clock at night I hear 

the click of the typewriter, showing that your clerks are doing 
their honest work. They know no seven or eiglit hour law, and 
are not asking for any. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hersex}], who opposes. this 
amendment, does not say anything in the interest of the farm- 
ers in his country that work from sun to sun, while their poor 
| wives’ work is never done. He says nothing about the lumber 

jacks working for the lumber industries of the country. These 
very industries. are now complaining because Congress is 
threatening even to make an eight-hour law for their em- 

pogen and yet not a word in behalf of these employees is 
en 

I am an organization man. I joined the Ku-Klux Klan and 
nearly everything else that would let me in, ever since I was a 
boy. I have been off and in the Methodist Church. always be- 
levying and practicing the doctrine of falling from grace. 
[Laughter.] I believe in the clerks’ organization, and I am 
ready always to help the really good clerks: Many of them 
have come to me and stated, “ Mr. Burnett, we think we ought 
to have better wages, but we are net asking for a seven-hour 
law, and we are not opposed to an eight-hour law.” The only 
one froin my State that has come to me with a protest against 
the cight-heur proposition is a man that has been here for 20 
years. He isa white man at that, and is stillonly getting $1.000 
a year, andi perhaps does not earn more. He is not from my 
district.. That is the kind of clerks that ere making the com- 
plaints. The man or woman that is willing to do his pntriotie 
duty and help win this war is not the one that is besieging 
Congress ngninst the Borlund amendment. I have shown my 
friendship for the clerks and my interest in them, unlike some 
gentlemen who vote against the increase of their salaries, but 
by voting for every inerense, especially in these days of the 
increased cost of living. All of them that work are worthy of 
their hire. But. gentlemen, I am not in favor of men or women 
boasting of their patriotism and refusing in the days of the 
war to perform eight hours service, when the railroad men and 
others in the Industries of the country are performing eight 
hours arduous labor every day. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman, I ask to have the 
amendment which I send to the desk read. 

The CHAIRMAN. There should first be a preliminary vote 
taken on the amendment offered to the committee amendment. 
nhs Borland amendment is offered as an amendment to the 

Mr. BORLAND. No; Mr. Chairman, the “ Borlund amend- 
men.” i; offered as an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. No amendment to the Borland amendment is in order, 

The CHAIRMAN. If that is the situntion, it is true. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to have my amendment read for information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Rhode Island asks 
unanimous consent to have his amendment read for informa- 
tion. 

Mr. BORLAND. I object. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY:. Is the gentleman afraid of free 
speech? Does the gentleman object to my stating what it is? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not in order. The Chair must 
put the unanimous-consent request. The gentleman from Rhode 
Island asks unanimous consent that the amendment sent to the 
desk may be read for the information of the committee. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I have been obliged to. re- 
fuse so many requests for time that I am constrained to object, 

Mr. HAMLIN rose. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, an amendment to an amend- 
ment exhausts the number as far as amendments are concerned, 
but a substitute is in order. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Then, Mr. Chairman, E offer mine as a 
substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. HAmLIN] rise? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I rose to make the same suggestion that 
the gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. Cannon] made, that a substi- 
tute would be in order: 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman, may my amendment be 
entertained as a substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN, If it is in order as a substitute. 


* 


1918. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. We will have the pleasure of hearing 
it read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment offered 


by the gentleman from Rhode Island. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “day,” in the Borland amendment, add: “ Provided, 
however, That all time over eight hours by those rendering personal 
and nay in said departments shall be paid for on the basis o e and 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, that is not a substitute, it 
is a subterfuge. [Laughter.] 

Mr, LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment for the 
same purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York desires to 
offer a substitute for the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


No increase herein shall apply to salaries or compensations for per- 
sonal services in any of the executive departments or 5 estnbd- 
lishments of the United States or of the District of Columbia, or any 
bureau or office therein, which does not, subject to 105 prov. isions and 
exceptions of section 7 of the 8 Pence and judicial 


act ec ag ag March 15, 1898, 3 hours of labor each day, 
allowing for all time over eight ours a 3 at the rate of 
time and one-half for overtim 

Mr. BYRNS of 8 A parliamentary 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Is that a substitute offered for 
the committee amendment or for the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not understand. 

Mr. LUNN. It is offered as a substitute for the Borland 
amendment, which is an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BORLAND, Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the gentleman's point of order? 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman's substitute clearly appears 
to be the Borland amendment with a few words added at the 
end. That is not a substitute. It is a method of making an 
amendment in the third degree. The substitute, of course, 
must, in like manner, take the place of the whole proposition 
before the House. What the gentleman’s amendment really 
does is to add three or four words at the end of the Borland 
amendment in the form of amendment and then offering it in 
the form of a substitute. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There is another thing, Mr. Chair- 
man; it is open to the further objection because the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri was purely a limitation. 
The substitute offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Lunn] is more than a limitation in that it proposes legislation 
and in itself would increase the expenses of the Government. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make this further 
suggestion, that the Borland amendment is limited to one sub- 
ject, namely, the extension of the hours of employment of those 
who are receiving the increased compensation provided in the 
so-called committee provision. The amendment in the way of 
a substitute offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Luxx] relates to a different subject matter. It relates to 
compensation and increased pay. The Borland amendment 
is exclusively limited to hours of employment and not to the 
rate of pay. Therefore it comes within the general rule that it 
is not germane to a proposition limited to one subject to amend 
it by a different subject matter. The Borland amendment 
merely provides for an increase in the hours of labor and this 
amendment provides for an increase in the compensation. For 
that reason I maintain it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The first 
objection urged to the matter ed as a substitute, is that it 
is not a substitute. But why is it not a substitute? A substitute 
is an alternative proposition. If something is added to a pend- 
ing amendment, thereby creating a new proposition, and the total 
thus created, is offered in lieu of the pending amendment, then 
n legitimate alternative proposition is certainly submitted for 
the one under consideration. That is what is proposed to be 
done by the matter submitted. This matter is another and dif- 
ferent proposition to the one Bagger and strictly and tech- 
nically is a substitute. The first objection is therefore over- 
ruled. 

The next objection is ‘that the substitute proposes new legis- 
lation. This point seems to the Chair to be well taken. ‘The 
substitute does propose legislation, and the point of order, on 
that ground, is sustained. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following substitute, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 


inquiry, Mr. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Nò increase herein shall apply to salarics or 8 ſor per- 
sonal services in any of the executive departments or independent 
establishments of the United States or of 55 District of Columbia, or 
any bureau or office 5 whi 


and excep of section S98, require eight judicial 


are 

Mr. ETAEVORD. Mr. Chairman, on that I make the point 
of order. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, will not the gentleman reserve 
it for a moment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. For hee long? 

Mr. RUCKER. For five minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In view of the fact that the gentleman 
kept us here so long the other day, until after the dinner hour, 
and out of generosity to him, I shall not make the point of order 
but will reserve it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman reserves the point of order 
for what length of time? 

Mr. STAFFORD. For five minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that some gentle- 
men in the House are improying all ef the time. [Laughter.] 
The substitute offered by me ought not to be cast out on a point 
of order. It is in the interests of the clerks in Washtmgton who, 
we are told, work so hard. When this Gongress wrote into the 
law some years ago a provision that in the departments in Wash- 
ington no clerks should work less than seven hours a day, that 
provision was immediately construed to mean that no clerk 
should work more than seven hours a day. Seven heuss became 
the limit. Then we have a provision in civil-service law which 
is humane, and which provides that civil-service clerks in the 
Government employ shall have 30 days’ sick leave, with pay, 
each year. That provision in the civil-service law which pro- 
vides for annual sick leave for 30 days, with pay, has resulted 
and is resulting almost disastrously. It is actually destroying 
the health of the people, because they construe that to mean that 
each man and each woman must be sick two and a haif days 
every month, and they get sick regularly and stay sick the full 
two and a half days. 

Mr. BORLAND rose. 

Mr. RUCKER, If my friend is very much disturbed and he 
has some suggestion to offer or question to ask, I yield to him. 

Mr. BORLAND. I was going to suggest to the gentleman that 
we have an immediate vote, becáuse a point of order is going to 
be made against the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. RUCKER. I know it is. The gentleman has not given 
me any information at all. I want to say that I am not going 
to vote for the Borland amendment because it is offered by my 
colleague, and neither would I vote against it beeause elsewhere 
some great and distinguished citizen of the United States de- 
cried against it yesterday. I am going to cast a vote which re- 
flects my judgment, and if the Borland amendment is adopted, 
then I am going to cast a vote which will help te cause re- 
joicing if not applause in the gallery, namely, for the amend- 
ment increasing clerical salaries, If the Borland amendment 
be defeated, then I hope every man will regard it his conscien- 
tious duty to his constituents to vote down the propesed increase 
in salary carried in the committee amendment, beeause these 
clerks ought not to have an increase of pay unless they are re- 
quired to perform a reasonable amount of service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of erder 
against the Rucker amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order. This amendment, of course. is infected with the 
same vice as the Lunn amendment was. It takes the Borland 
amendment and couples with it legislation, and is then offered 
as an ulternative proposition. For the reasons already stated, 
the Chair is thoroughly of the opinion that this so-called substi- 
tute is not in order, and the point of order is sustained. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute amend- 
ment. After the words “ Provided, however,” in the Borland 
amendment, insert the words “and during the continuance of 
the present war.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman offers as a substitute what 
is really an amendment to the amendment, in itself an amend- 
ment to another amendment. The proposed amendment of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon] is an amendment in 
the third degree and is out of order. 

Mr, LONDON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LONDON. May I offer the Borland amendment with 
those words added at the end of it? Will that then be a sub- 
stitute? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can offer a substitute. 

Mr. LONDON. I do, then, offer the following substitute: 

After the Borland amendment add the words “and during the con- 
tinuance of this war.” 7 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that that is an amendment in the third degree. I maintain it 
is not a substitute, but is an amendment in the third degree. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has already ruled on that— 
that if you take an amendment and add to ít, and thereby make 
a new proposition, and offer it as an alternative proposition, it 
is a substitute. 

Mr. MADDEN. I make the further point that this legislation 
is being enacted for a single year,-and if the war should last 
for five years this substitute would cover that, and it would be 
out of order on that ground. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Would not that amendment be out of order 
on the ground that it goes beyond a year’s time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is just considering the point in 
connection with the amendment. The Chair is ready to rule. 
The life of this appropriation bill is fixed. The matter pro- 
posed by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon] may 
carry it beyond the life of the appropriation bill. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I offer, then, the following as 
a substitute: 2 

Add, at the end of the Borland amendment, the words: 

“ Provided, The war continues until June 30, 1919. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I make a point of order against 


that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, the gentleman desires to offer another 
substitute? 

Mr. LONDON. I offer to add the following words nt the end 
of the Borland amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman must offer it as a substi- 

tute. 
Mr. LONDON. I offer it as a substitute. Will the Chair per- 
mit me one moment? I have so many parliamentary advisers 
misleading me that I am all confused. [Laughter.] I am offer- 
ing the following as a substitute to the Borland amendment: 

Add at the end of the Borland amendment the following words: 

“And provided, The present war is ended prior to June 30, 1919.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that has nothing to do with the subject matter before the com- 
mittee. It does not make any sense. 

Mr. LONDON, I have not the Borland amendment: before 
me, and I do not know how much sense there is in the amend- 
ment. Iam onan original base. I am trying to make something 
that is nonsensical sensible, and I have a great deal of diffi- 
culty, I xdmit. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add at the end of section 6 the following: 

“No increase herein shall apply to salaries or compensations for 
personal services in any of the executive departments or independent 
establishments of the United States or of the District of Columbia, or 
any bureau or office therein, which does not, subject to the provisions 
and exceptions of section 7 of the le slative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation act approved 15, 1898, require eight hours of labor 
each dey : Provided, Tue present war is ended prior to June 30, 1919.” 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order against that. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think the gentleman has finally gotten 
his substitute in order. The Chair will submit it anyhow. The 
question is on agreeing to the substitute. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, may I speak on that under the 
rule? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It is not germane. 

Mr. LONDON. Under the agreement I have a right to speak 
for five minutes. ö ~ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five 
minutes. . 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, the debate was closed on this 
amendment by unanimous consent., 

The CHAIRMAN. Not on the amendment to the amendment. 
There was an hour for general debate on the other amendment, 
and an hour’s debate on the amendment of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Borranp]. That did not say that when that was 
concluded, if a matter came up subject to amendment and an 
amendment was offered, there would be no debate on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BORLAND. It was provided that the other proposition 
involved in the eight-hour proposition should be submitted 
within the hour, and the reason for that was that we had dis- 
posed of all the amendments to the committee amendment prior 
to taking up the Borland amendment, and it was the complete 


sense of that agreement that one hour should conclude the 
debate upon the eight-hour proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say this, If the gentlemun 
from Missouri will give him his attention: If the unaniimous- 
consent agreement provided that the vote could be taken at the 
expiration of the hour on the Borland amendment and all 
amendments thereto in the nature of a substitute, then. of 
course, this debate is out of order. Is there any such limitation? 
I do not think it is in the consent agreement. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not know whether the Chair 
has ruled on the point of order or not, but I submit, if the Chair 
will examine this amendment he will hold it is not in order. I 
will make the point of order it is not germane and that, at the 
same time, it has not any sense, 

The CHAIRMAN, As to whether it makes sense or not is 
not a parliamentary question. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the Chair will pardon me. this 
amendment is simply the Borland amendment, with these words 
added: : 

Provided, That the present war is ended prior to June 30, 1919. 


The CHAIRMAN. That is the expiration of this bill, is it not? 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is the expiration of the bill. 
The CHAIRMAN. Very well. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The point is, however, Mr. Chair- 
man, that here is a proposition made under the Borland namenil- 
ment, which will put the eight hours a day in operation imine- 
diately after July 1. And here is a proposition submitted by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon] that it shall not go 
into operation provided the present war is ended prior to June 
30, 1919, after the bill has expired . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers a 
substitute, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr. Lunn: “No part of any 
amount herein appropriated shall be used to pay salaries or for personal 
services in any executive department, bureau, or office of the United 
States which does not, subject to the provisions and exceptions of sec- 
tion 7 of the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation act, ap- 

roved March 15, 1898, require eight hours of labor tach day: Provided, 

at the foregoing limitation shall not apply to employees in any 

bureau or establishment where such employees are not paid time and 
one-half for overtime.” 

Mr. BORLAND, Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 
that. It provides for the method of payment of the employees 
of the United States. It is really legislation and not germane to 
the amendment. It is not a limitation on the appropriation. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, the Borland amendment is a lim- 
itation on the application of wage and salary increases. It 
provides that the increases shall not be received in any depart- 
ment or bureau of the Government where the employees work 
less than eight hours. 

The substitute which I have offered is an additional limitation, 
the further limitation being that not only shall these increases 
fail to apply in those departments where employees do not work 
for eight hours, but these increases shall not apply in any de- 
partment where there is not a provision for time and a half 
for all overtime above eight hours. I am arguing for the 
legitimacy of the substitute at this time. I feel that the point 
of order against it is not well taken. [Cries of “ Rule!” ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to have this matter 
discussed. 

Mr. KEATING rose. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Mr, Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Indiana rise? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. I rise to make the point of order 
that the substitute in the form it is is suicidal and defeats itself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEAT- 
ING] was proceeding to discuss the point of order. The Chair 
will hear the gentleman from Indiana as soon as the gentleman 
from Colorado is through. 

Mr, KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is the 
slightest question that this amendment is in order at this time 
as a substitute. The Borland amendment undertakes to limit 
the payment of these increases of salary to employees of bu- 
reaus where the eight-hour day is enforced. The Lunn substi- 
tute provides that the limitation in the Borland amendment 
shall not apply in any bureau where. employees are not paid 
for overtime. That is all there is to the substitute. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman sub- 
mit to a question? 

Mr. KEATING. Certainly. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Is there any provision now anywhere for 
paying them for overtime? 


1918. 


Mr. KEATING. Certainly, 

Mr. STEVENSON. ‘Then is not that an addition to existing 
law when you undertake to provide for paying them overtime? 

Mr, KEATING. Not at all. 

Mr. Chairman, the Lunn substitute does not change existing 
law. The Borland amendment provides that the increases in 
salary shall not be paid to employees in any bureau unless tlie 
eight-hour day is enforced. ‘The substitute provides that the 
Korland amendment shall not affect the employees in any 
bureau where workers are not paid for overtime. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. As I understand the substitute, it makes 
this change: The Borland amendment requires eight hours in 
all departments. The substitute requires eight hours ouly in 
those departments that previde for overtime? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. I accept the gentleman’s. suggestion, 
because it states in a few words exactly what the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Lunn] is endeavoring to do, namely, to 
provide that the limitations of the Borland amendment shall 
not apply to any bureau where those who work more than eight 
heurs are not compensated for overtime. [Cries of Rule“ !] 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, either this amendment 
changes existing law and seeks to do by indirection what it 
can not do by direction, or else it has no effect under the exist- 
ing Jaw of the United States. It says that this amendment for 
eight hours shall not apply, except to departments that pay 
time and a half for overtime. 

Now, let us see what operation it would have under that kind 
of a provision. In the hearings on this amendment Mr. Morri- 
son, secretary of the American Federation of Labor, was asked 
how many departments of the Government were on an eight- 
hour basis, and he answered: “All people who work in the navy 
yard, all the people in the Government Printing Office, most of the 
people in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing are on the 
eight-hour day.” 

Those are the people who are to-day on the eight-hour basis. 
Those are the people who are to-day paid time and a half for 
overtime. This amendment would ‘apply then only to Govern- 
ment navy yards, arsenals, the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, and the Government Printing Office. In other words, this 
amendment would not apply to any department that is not now 
maintaining an eight-hour day, so that either the gentleman’s 
amendment is meaningless and can not apply to a single de- 
partment that is now maintaining an eight-hour day, or else he 
is seeking to do by indirection what can not be done directly. 
The chairman is urged to take judicial notice of the fact that 
the existing statutes of the United States require an eight-hour 
day in these mechanical departments. 

The purpose of the amendment I have offered and its whole 
spirit clearly is to require an eight-hour day in the departments 
that are not now maintaining it, and yet the gentleman’s amend- 
ment would entirely change the whole purpose of the amendment 
by requiring it not in the departments that are maintaining a 
seven-hour day but in all the departments that are maintaining 
an eight-hour day. If that is not a radical change in the amend- 
ment it would be difficult to conceive of one. The gentleman is 
bringing in an amendment here that I say is either absolutely 
meaningless under the existing statute law or if it has any 
meaning and force it goes into legislation and applies to depart- 
ments that do not now pay on the basis of eight hours. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that the Borland 
amendment is itself an amendment to 2 section of the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation bill—legislation made in 
order by à rule adopted by the House. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Lunn] is attempting to amend the Borland amend- 
ment by offering a substitute. Ordinarily legislation, unless it 
is a limitation under the Holman rule, is not in order on an 
appropriation bill. This House adopted a rule making section 6 
in order. It is purely legislative, raising the salaries of em- 
ployees. The Borland amendment is offered as an amendment 
to this legislation. ‘The substitute of the gentleman from New 
York is offered as a substitute for the Borland amendment. All 
of section 6 is legislation made in order by a rule adopted by this 
House, and I do not think that the point of order is well taken 
and ean lie in this instance. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair asked for a discussion of the 
point of order, because he was somewhat in doubt as te the 
ruling proper to be made. The substitute of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Lunn], is offered to the Borland amend- 
ment, and it is insisted that it is in order as a limitation. This 
matter of limitation under the rules of the House, is frequently 
misapprehended, and amendments offered as limitations, are 
not limitations at all, under our precedents. ‘Chis substitute 
is presented as a limitation on a limitation, and therefore pre- 
sumed to be in order. But the Borland amendment is really 
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not a limitation on an appropriation bill. It is in substance, 
legislation on an appropriation bill, and would be out of order, 
but for the Holman rule. It is cast in the form of a limitation, 
but in essence it requires the executive departments to which 
it relates to maintain an eight-hour system. But since the 
effect of the Borland amendment is to secure a larger return 
of work te the Government for the amount of money that woukl 
otherwise be paid for a less return of work, it effects u re- 
trenchment of Government expenditures, and is therefore in 
order. The Borland amendment is something more thin a 
negative prohibition on the use of moneys. In this connection, 
in order that the nature of-a limitation may be more perfectly 
apprehended, it will be welt to cite some of the precedents. 

Legislation may not be proposed in the form of a limitation. 
(4 Hinds, see. 3931.) 

The House by limitation on a general appropriation bill may 
provide that no part ef an appropriation shall be used for a 
certain purpose. (4 Hinds, 3917.) 

‘This is upon the theory that the House may deny an appro- 
priation for a purpose authorized by law. It is not in order to 
legislate as to the qualifications of the recipients of an appro- 
priation, but the House can specify that no part of an appropri- 
ation shall go to recipients lacking certain qualifications. (4 
Hinds, see. 3942.) 

A limitation is negative in its nature. 
id., Sec. 3967.) 

The limitation must be upon the appropriation and not an 
ee limitation of official functions. (4 Hinds, sec. 

5T.) 

A limitation must not include positive enactments establishing 
rules for executive officers. (4 Hinds, see, 3967.) 

The limitation permitted on a general appropriation biil must 
in effect be a negative prohibition on the use of money, not an 
aflirmative direction to an executive officer. (4 Hinds, sec. 
397-4.) 

Now the Borland amendment provides that the salaries af- 
forded by the committee amendment shall not be paid to the 
elerks in any executive department, bureau, or office of the 
United States which does not require eight hours of labor a day. 
It does not relate to recipients lacking certain qualifications, 
but to hours of work required by departments, bureaus, and 
oflices of the United States. Even if the department or burean 
has authority under law to work its employees less than eight 
hours a day, this amendment in substance says to such a de- 
partment, you must work your employees for as much as eight 
hours 2 day in order to enjoy the benefit of the appropriation 
designed for the payment of employees. The objection that 
this amendment, is in effect legislation, is cured as noted 
above by the fact that the increased return in work secured by 
requiring the employees to work for eight hours a day, instead 
of seven and a half as formerly, but at the same compensation, 
will operate a reduetion of expenditures, thereby bringing the 
amendment within the saving effect of the Holman rule. But 
what will be the effect of the substitute? 

The substitute in substance provides that the Borland amend- 
ment shall not apply to any department, bureau or office, where 
the clerks are working for eight hours, or less than eight hours, 
with no provision for pay for overtime work. Hence in all 
such departments, bureaus and offices, the clerks will receive 
the compensation provided by the committee amendment. 
substitute further provides that in these departments, bureaus 
and offices, where the elerks work eight hours, and are paid 
time and a half for overtime, the Borland amendment shall 
apply, that is that the employees in such bureaus, departments, 
and offices, shall also receive the compensation provided by the 
committee amendment. In this view of the effect of the sub- 
stitute which is to replace the Borland amendment, how can it 
be argued that the substitute which is legislation, will reduce 
expenditures? If it will not operate ex proprio vigore, to reduce 
expenditures, then it is not in order. The substitute must be 
considered with reference to its operation, meaning, and effect, 
as 2 whole. In the opinion of the Chair, the substitute is legis- 
lation. It is not shown that it will effect a retrenchment. Hence 
it is not within the Holman rule. Further the Chair does not 
think that the substitute con be regarded as a pure limitation. 
For the reasons given the point of order to the substitute is 
sustained. 

The question new is on agreeing to the Borland amendment. 

The question was taken, and the chairman anneunced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. KEATING and Mr. LUNN demanded a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is called for. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 121, noes 82. 

Mr. KEATING. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were and the chairman appointed Mr. KEAT- 
ING and Mr, Byrrns of Tennessee. 


(4 Hinds, sec. 3955; 
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The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
128, noes 88. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the committee 
amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise and report the bill with the amendments 
to the House, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to, and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. SAunpEers of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 10358) making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the C ernment for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes, and 
had directed him to report the same back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendments to the final passage. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill to the 
Committee on Appropriations with instructions to report the 
same back to the House with the following amendment: 

Strike out lines 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13, on page 64. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. GOOD. I am not. 

The SPEAKER. Does any other gentleman who is opposed 
to the bill want to move to recommit it? 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. I move to recommit. 

Mr. LUNN. I move to recommit the bill with instructions to 

_strike out the Borland amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. LUNN. Iam. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. Is it 
possible that anybody is opposed to a bill appropriating money 
to pay the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not answer such a question 
as that. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. I move to recommit the bill with the 
following amendment 

The SPEAKER. There is already one motion to recommit. 

Mr. BORLAND. I rise to make a point of order against the 
motion to recommit of the gentleman from New York on two 
grounds. : 

The SPEAKER. What is the point of order? 

Mr. BORLAND. The point of order is on two grounds. 
First, that the House has just adopted the amendment, and 
therefore it is not a proper motion to move to recommit, and, 
second, that the Borland amendment was an amendment to an 
amendment and is not subject to be stricken out in that way. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Is it in order to make more than one 
motion to recommit? 

Mr. SPEAKER. Yes; when the first motion went out on a 
point of order. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Is it in order for more than one motion 
to recommit to be submitted to the House? 

The SPEAKER. Why, yes; you can submit such motions 
until you get one that is in order. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. I have one to offer. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. I have one I would like to send to the 
Chair. 

The SPHAKER. Is the gentleman against the bill? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. No, sir; I am not against it. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman from Rhode Island 
against it? 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. 


I am partly against it. [Laughter.] 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I insist that as no gentleman 
has announced his opposition to the bill, recognition goes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. A 

The SPEAKER. Of course, that is correct. The Chair laid 
down the rule that he was going to pursue in this House about 
motions to recommit three years ago, and he is going to stick to 
it until he is overruled. Under the circumstances presented 


here the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] is entitled to recogni- 
tion, and the Clerk will report his motion to recommit, and we 
will see if that is in order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Goop moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, with instructions to that committee to report the same back 
forthwith, with an amendment striking out, on page 64, lines 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12, and 13, which reads as follows: 

„Baltimore, office of assistant treasurer: Assistant treasurer, $4,500; 
cashier, $2,500; pa ng teller, 2,000; receiving teller, $1,900; ex- 
change teller, $1,800; vault clerk, $1,800; clerks—2 at $1,600 each, 
3 at $1,400 each, 3 at $1,200 each, 3 at $1,000 each; messenger, $840; 
8 watchmen, at $720 each; in all, $31,500,” 

Mr: BYRNS of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the motion to recommit. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I have a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has just recognized the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. To amend his motion. 

Mr. GOOD. I move the previous question. 

a The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves the previous ques- 
on. 

The question being taken, tke previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit 
with instructions offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 


D]. - 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman state what his proposition is and what it means. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the Subtreasury busi- 
ness. 

Mr. DYER. What part of it? 

Mr. GOOD. To eliminate Baltimore. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. McARTHUR. I demand the regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is trying to get it. For what 
purpose does the gentleman from Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvanian. I understood the Chair to 
state that this amendment was as to the entire Subtreasury 
business. Does it not pertain to one office only of the nine? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read it again. 

The motion to recommit was again read. 

The SPEAKER. This applies only to Baltimore. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Mappen) there were—ayes 70, noes 119. 

Accordingly the motion to recommit was rejected. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan, Mr. Speaker, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. This motion to recommit having been defeated, is 
it in order to offer one that has merit and that will be adopted? 

The SPEAKER. No; only one motion to recommit can be 
made. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question being taken, the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Byrns of Tennessee, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

DAYLIGHT-SAVING BILL. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I present the 
following report (H. Rept. No. 386) from the Committee on 
Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 267. 
Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 


House shall proceed to the consideration of S. 1654, entitled “ An act 
to save daylight and to provide standard time for the United States,” 
under the general rules of the House. 


Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, this proposes 
for the consideration of the House the bill to advance the 
standard time one hour during certain periods of the year. 
It is said that 12 countries in Europe have already adopted 
this principle. It will work to the adyantage of the laboring 
people of the country in advancing the clock one hour, and 
give them that much more time to spend with their families at 
home in the afternoon. 

I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Cantr- 
BELL] and reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, it is said that the 
American people are conservative. That is stating it mildly. 
We are the last among the great nations to take advantage of 
the opportunities that Ben Franklin said over 150 years ago 
the world would have of saving candlelight and fuel by chang- 
ing the clock. 

This bill is tardy in coming before the House. When the 
matter was submitted to the Committee on Rules the con- 
servatism that is usual in that committee was laid aside, and 
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the committee reported the rule providing for the consideration 
of this bill. 

I said a moment ago that we were a conservative people. 
Most people in the country, without regard to where they live 
or what their business is, have been in favor for years of 
changing the date of the inauguration of the President of the 
United States from the 4th of March until some day in the 
spring or early in the summer, when it would not endanger 
the lives of those who come here to attend the inauguration. 
But because Washington was inaugurated once on the 4th 
day of March they can not change the date. The first time 
Washington was inaugurated was on the 30th day of April, and 
if we could change the date from the 4th of March to the 80th 
day of April we would show just as much reverence for the 
memory of the first inauguration of President Washington 
as by showing a veneration for his second inauguration on the 
4th of March. But we are so conservative that when we get 
into a way of doing things we refuse to change. Monarchies, 
kingdoms, and empires change their methods and their feast 
days. If the king's birthday comes when it is cold and dreary, 
they change the date to the most pleasant and happy day of 
the year in order that they may celebrate it without danger 
to health and life. Other countries have sought to save day- 
light, to use what daylight they require, by moving the clock 
forward, and haye some left for recreation for their people who 
work; in order that places of employment and business may 
close and employees have time for rest and recreation in the 
afternoon during the summer season. Other countries have 
dene that. We have failed. The time has now come when I 
believe the House of Representatives will lay aside this species 
of standpatism and join with those who are in favor of ad- 
vancing the clock one hour, rising an hour earlier between the 
Ist of April and the Ist of October, and retiring, if they choose, 
an hour earlier at night. I am in fayor of the rule and of the 
bill which it makes in order. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Will the gentleman from Mississippi yield 
for n question? F 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I will. 

Mr.. STAFFORD. The rule in terms provides that the bill 
shall be considered according to the House rules, That would 
permit of one hour of debate, in case the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee wished to move the previous question. Now, there are 
a number on this side of the House who would like to discuss 
this bill, and I would like to inquire what is the purpose of the 
gentleman from Tennessee if the rule shall be adopted as to 
closing debate? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. 
from Tennessee to answer. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, this is the only opportunity we 
will have to consider this bill at all. My purpose was, after 
the one hour was exhausted, to which I would be entitled, to 
move the previous question on the bill and all amendments. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would not the gentleman ask unanimous 
consent to extend the time beyond the hour for a reasonable 
time, so that it would permit Members to have some discussion 
on the bill? I want to say, to the gentleman that there are a 
number on this side who have asked, in the aggregate, for more 
than one-hour’s time. Would not the gentleman ask to extend 
the time to some reasonable hour this afternoon before he moves 
the previous question, so that the bill could be passed this 
evening? ; 

Mr. SIMS. Let me say to the gentleman that after the rule 
is adopted and the one hour is used we will see bow the matter 
develops. I would not be opposed to giving a reasonable time 
if I did not lose the parliamentary opportunity of moving the 
previous question. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I think that would be satisfactory. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, might I suggest that this ar- 
rangement can not be made before the rule is adopted? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY] five minutes. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I was glad to 
vote in the Rules Committee for the favorable report on the 
resolution making this daylight-saving measure in order. I am 
glad now to urge the adoption of the rule and the passage of the 
measure itself. 

This idea is not a freak proposal; it is founded in common 
sense. It is not a new, untried experiment. It is in successful 
operation in 12 European countries and time has vindicated 
every argument advanced by its proponents. 

The idea of saving an hour of daylight each day during the 
summer months is said to have originated with William Willett, 
a London architect, some 10 years ago. As he walked through 
the streets of London in the early morning hours, he noticed 
how deserted they were, even when fully lighted by the sun. 


I will yield to the gentleman 


Observing this, he conceived the idea of moving the clock ahead 
an hour in summer, so that the people might have an hour more 
of daylight, i 

Ridicule was heaped upon the proposal. Innumerable objec- 
tions were proposed. In the British Parliament the legislation 
embodying the idea was defeated in 1909, 1911, 1912, 1913, and 
1914. But more numerous became those who saw advantages 
in it, and on May 17, 1916, the measure was passed in Parlia- 
ment. Since then France, Germany, Italy, Norway, Sweden, 
bin Holland, Portugal, Australia, and Iceland have fol- 
owed. 

The committee appointed to investigate results in England re- 
ported that— 
we can say eT, that the vast preponderance of opinion 
throughout Great Britain is in favor of it not only as a war measure 
but as a permanent institution. 

Simply and concisely this measure provides that on the last 
Sunday of this month at 2 o’clock a. m. the clocks shall be ad- 
vanced one hour. On the last Sunday in October at 2 a. m. the 
clocks shall be turned back one hour, putting them just where 
they were before. 

It will create no confusion, but it will give an extra hour of 
daylight, with all the manifold advantages which that involves. 
It will result in saving of fuel, in added time for the production 
of food, in increase in outdoor exercise and recreation, and in 
general improvement of health. 

The executive council of the American Federation of Labor 
adopted resolutions in favor of this measure, stating— 
that we urge the inauguration of the daylight-saving project for the 
conservation of time and opportunity for greater leisure and open-air 
exercise for the masses of the people. 

The Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce and a host of business 
organizations have indorsed this measure and urged its passage. 

Let the cayillers ridicule the idea of saving daylight; let the 
would-be humorists laugh at it as they Will. The fact is that 
the practical results of the measure will be more than 150 hours 
of daylight leisure for every man and woman and little child. 
That one tremendous boon justifies the passage of this bill, and 
I sincerely hope that the House of Representatives will do what 
the Senate has already done and enact this measure without 
more delay. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

i 1 75 SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
ution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 1854) to save daylight and to provide standard time for the 
United States. 


Mr. Speaker, I move the 


ee; and that of the fifth 
zone, which shall include only Alaska, on the one hundred and fiftieth 
degree. That the limits of each zone shall be defined by an order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, having regard for the con- 
venience of commerce and the existing junction points and division 

ints of common carriers e in commerce . — the several 
da! iit with foreign nations, and such order may be modified fr 

e to e. 

Sec. 2. That within the tive zones created under the authorit, 
hereof the standard time of the zone shall govern the movement of ali 
common carriers engaged in commerce between the several States or 
between a State and any of the Territories of the United States, or 
between a State or the Territory of Alaska and any of the insular 
possessions of the United States or oy. foreign country. In all stat- 
utes, orders, rules, and ties eae relating to the time of perform- 
ance of any act by any officer or department of the United States, 
whether in the legislative, executive, or judicial branches of the Gov- 
ernment, or relating to the time within which any rights shall accrue 
or determine, or within which any act shall or shall not be performed 
by any person subject to the jurisdiction of the United States, it shall 
be understood and intended that the time shall be the United States 
standard time of the zone within which the act is to be performed. 

Sec. 3. That at 2 o'clock antemeridian of the last Sunday in April 
ear the standard time of each zone shall be advanced one 
hour, and at 2 o’clock antemeridian of the last Sunday in September 
in each year the standard time of each zone shall, by the retarding of 
one hour, be returned to the mean astronomical time of the degree of 
longitude governing said zone, so that tween the last Sunday in 


‘om 


.April at 2 o’clock antemeridian and the last Sunday in September at 2 


o'clock antemeridian in each year the standard time in each zone shall 
be one hour in advance of the mean astronomical time of the degree of 
W poranne each zone, respectively. 

EC. 4. That the standard time of the first zone shall be known 
and designated as United States standard eastern time; that of the 
second zone shall be known and designated as United States standard 
central time; that of the third zone shall be known and designated 
as United States standard mountain time; that of the fourth zone 
shall be known and designated as United States standard Pacific: time; 
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and that of the fifth’ zone shall be known and designated as United 
States standard Alaska time. 

Suc. 5. That this act take effect and be in force from and after 
paar aa 1, 1918. 

Sec,’ d. That all acts and parts of acts in conflict herewith are 
hereby repealed. 

Rede the following committee amendments: 


On page 3, line 4, strike out the word “A 
2 March ” ; on line . out the word “ 
word “ March“; on e 11, strike out the word “ September and in- 
sert the word “ ‘October’ *; on lines 24 ane. 25, 1 — ut a all of section 
5; on page 4, line 1, strike out the figure * 6” and insert the figure 5.“ 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for one hour. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, would it be possible to divide the 
time for general debate and allow three-quarters of an hour on 
u side? 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, if it can be agreed that at the end 
of the hour and a half of debate the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bif and amendment I shall have 
no objection. 

Mr. ESCH. We may not use the whole three-quarters of an 
hour on this side. 

Mr. SIMS. Would the gentleman object to that sort of an 
arrangement? 

Mr. BSCH. No. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that de- 
hate upon the bill run for one hour and a half, one half of that 
time to be controlled by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Escu] and the other half by myself, and that at the end of 
the hour and a half the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this bill be limited to one hour 
and a half, half of the time to be controlled by himself and 
half by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esca], and that at 
the end of the hour and a half the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and all amendments to final 
passage. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr, Speaker, will the gentle- 
man permit a suggestion? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And that at the end of that 
time amendments, of course, should be reported and voted on. 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, yes; reported and voted on. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. They can be offered at any 
time during debate; but, of course, they will have to be offered 
from the desk before a vote is taken. 

Mr, SIMS. I understand that to be the result, that at the 
end of that time any amendment that is offered can be voted 
on, but without debate. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, if that consent agreement is made, 
how will those who do not get time—and I understand the com- 
mittee, who are all in favor of the bill, will use all of the time— 
nnd who wish to offer improving amendments, get a chance to 
discuss them? 

The SPEAKER. They can not be discussed after the hour 
and a half is consumed. 

Mr. WINGO. And one would not have an opportunity to 
offer them unless he got recognition. 

The SPEAKER. They can be offered pending debate. 

Mr. WINGO. But one would have to get the floor. 

The SPEAKER, Of course in order to offer an amendment. 
The Chair’s understanding is that debate is to run for an hour 
and a half and that at the end of that time the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the bill and amendments 
to final passage. Amendments offered during that time and 
pending are to be voted on at the end of that time without 
debate. f 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for an hour. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND]. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, this proposition, known as 
the daylight-saving bill, is a plan which is now in operation in 
the countries of practically all of our allies and in the 
countries. It is in operation in Great Britain, in France, in 
Germany, in Austria, in Italy, in Holland, in Portugal, and in 
Seandinavia. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr, Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 4 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is it in operation in Canada? 
Mr. BORLAND. It is in operation through action of some of 
the provincial legislatures in some of the Provinces in Canada. 


it” and insert the word 
tember Insert the 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is it in operation in Mexico? 

Mr. BORLAND. No. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What effect will it have upon 
the international train schedules on those roads that run into 
Canada and Mexico from this country? 

Mr. BORLAND. I shall speak of that matter when I come 
to it. It is not a new proposition, so far as the civilized world 
is concerned, but it has been in operation now for two full sea- 
sons. In fact, the United States is behind other first-class com- 
mercial countries in the delay in adopting this daylight-saving 
movement. The proposition simply consists of exchanging one 
hour of artificial light for one hour of natural light. It pro- 
vides for advancing the clock dtring the period of time em- 
braced practically between the vernal equinox and the au- 
tumnal equinox one hour. 

The effect of that will be to move forward the business habits 
of the community one hour nearer to sunrise. In no other re- 
spect will the habits of the community or any of the schedules 
of hours of labor be changed, but the result of advancing the 
clock will be to utilize one hour of sunlight nearer to the time 
8 paar ise and cut off one hour of artificial light at the end of 

e aay. 

Mr. PADGETT. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. PADGETT. Down in my country a farmer gets up an 
hour before sunrise and does not quit work until an hour after 
dark. Would he have to get up and go to work two hours be- 
fore sunrise? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BORLAND. There would not be the slightest change in 
the habits of the gentleman’s constituents. There would not 
be the slightest change in the habits of any gentlemen any- 
where. The change is a community change, which does not 
affect the individual at all. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Would this daylight-saving bill affect in 
any way the farmer? 

Mr. BORLAND. It would not. 

Mr. RAMSBYER. Would he eat his dinner an hour earlier? 

Mr. BORLAND. Oh, no. 

Rete RAMSEYER. Would he eat it at 1 o'clock instead of 
a 

Mr. BORLAND. If the gentleman will permit me to proceed, 
we can get along a little better. I have only 10 minutes, and 
I do not think we can advance very much if each gentleman asks 
a separate question. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. How can there be a community change, of 
substance, without a change of life of the individuals who com- 
pose the community? 

Mr. BORLAND. I think I will answer that question as I 
proceed, if the gentleman pleases. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the anai yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. I read a very interesting artiele last Sunday, 
by a person who has been very much interested in this bill, 
and from which I draw the conclusion that possibly the next 
propaganda they will start will be a change in thermemeters. 
He suggested in this article that Congress provide special ther- 
mometers for next winter, fixing freezing at 45° F., insist- 
ing that by so doing we would save coal, contending that 
people heat their houses to 60 or 70, and by the new proposed 
winter thermometer would be led to be satisfied with less heat. 
Is it the intention of the gentleman to follow this bill with that 
kind of a bill? 

Mr. BORLAND. That is a very good illustration of the argu- 
ment used against this bill. 

Mr. WINGO. This is from a gentleman who is in favor of 


this. 

Mr. BORLAND. If the gentleman is not advancing it seri- 
ously—— 

Mr. WINGO. I am advancing it seriously, because the maga- 
zine article was a serious argument and by a man in favor of 
this bill. I am not advancing that theory. 

Mr. BORLAND. It evidently was not a erben argument, 
Nobody is going to change the laws of nature even to suit the 


gentleman from Arkansas. All we are going to do is to change 
the business habits of the community, which we regulate by 


clock. We go to work by the clock; n 
we eat by the clock; we catch trains by the clock ; the banks 
and business offices open by the clock. Now, it is perfectly 


individual in a community to take advantage of that daylight 
himself except for purely recreational purposes. Some gentle- 
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men can get up an hour earlier if they choose, and ride horse- 
back, play golf, or play tennis, but there is no case in which 
they can transact business by that added hour of the day. If 
they go down to their stores, their customers are not there; 
even their clerks have not put in an appearance. The street 
cars are not in operation. If they go to their offices, there are 
no patients or clients. The banks are not open, and the mails 
have not been delivered. It is utterly out of the power, in this 
complex age of civilization, of any individual to change the 
habits of a community. He can not add to the day's work to 
Save his life, because that is fixed by the fixed habits of the 
community. The only way it can be done is by a power which 
commands the universal respect of the community, and that 
power is the clock, 

Now, when we come to figure out exactly how the community's 
habits are regulated, we find they are regulated not only by the 
clock, but they are actually regulated by the standard time fixed 
by the railroads. We do not follow accurate sun time in any 
community in the United States, and it does not make a particle 
of difference to us what the accurate sun time is. We follow 
the standard time as fixed by the clock. 

In 1883 the railroads, realizing the tremendous inconvenience 
of everybody in trying to follow sun time in all the different 
communities of the United States, through the American Asso- 
ciation of Railroad Managers, fixed upon a standard time. 
They figured that there was one hour's difference for every 15 
degrees of longitude, and by making a standard number of 
zoues npproximately 15 degrees in width and changing the time 
by the even hour they would gradually reduce the inconvenience 
and confusion occasioned by the dual time. So they did that. 
Aud now we have the standard time fixed by the common con- 
sent of the railroad companies, which embraces four zones in the 
Unitel States based upon certain standard of meridian. Now, 
everybody, including the courts and the Government, have 
adapted themselves to this standard time. It is not the sun 
time in any State in the United States, not a single one, because 
it is reckoned west from the meridian of Greenwich, and that 
is ouly the mean standard time of the meridian of Greenwich, 
which is not the actual sun time any day of the year. It is 


the average time at which the sun crosses the meridian of 
Greenwich throughout the year. 
Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. ‘BORLAND. In just a moment. I would rather finish 
a little further. So that we are now operating under an artifi- 
cial standard. 

I want to impress that upon gentlemen. We are not tamper- 
ing with natural laws, as my friend from Arkansas [Mr. 
Winco] seems to think. We have long since passed that. While 
he was still in school we passed the idea of regulating our time 
by the movement of the sun. We have come to an artificial 
standard given to us by the railroads. All that we are asking 
here is that that standard, so accepted by the people, shall be 
made the United States standard. 

Let me explain briefly the frame of this bill, which I drew 
and which was introduced by me in the House of Representa- 
tives and by Senator Carper in the Senate. The first section 
adopts the standard time now in use throughout the country— 
established by the American Association of Railway Managers— 
as the standard time of the United States, and provides that 
the boundaries of the zones shall be fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, having regard for the convenience of 
commerce and the existing junction points and division points 
of the common carriers. ‘There will be no interference, there- 
fore, with the standard time now in general use. 

The second section provides that within the zones thus cre- 
ated the standard time of the zone shall govern the movement 
of all common carriers engaged in interstate commerce and 
shall be the official time of the United States, regulating its 
courts, offices, and legal proceedings done under the statutes, 
laws, or regulations of the Government, 

Having thus fixed the official standard time of the United 
States, the third section provides that at 2 o’clock antemeridian 
of the last Sunday in March of each year the standard time 
of each zone shall be advanced one hour, and at 2 o’clock ante- 
meridian of the last Sunday in October of each year the stand- 
ard time of each zone shall, by the retarding of one hour, be 
returned to the mean astronomical time of the degree of longi- 
tude governing such zone, so that between the last Sunday in 
March at 2 o’clock antemeridian.and the last Sunday in Octo- 
ber at 2 o’clock antemeridian the standard time in each zone 
shall be one hour in advance of the mean astronomical time 
of the degree of longitude governing each zone, respectively. 

It is in this third section that the daylight-saving plan occurs. 
During the summer months, and especially between the vernal 
equinox and the autumnal equinox, the days are long and the 


sun rises three or four hours before the time when business 
begins according to the settled habits of the community. It is 
in this period of the early part of the day that the saving of the 
use of- daylight can be effected by moving the business habits 
of the community forward one hour. 

But, says some individual who prides himself upon his settled 
opposition to new methods: “ Why can’t a person rise an hour 
earlier in the morning if he desires to do so, without the need 
of a law?” 

In this age of complex civilization it is manifest that no one 
individual can change the settled habits of the community. It 
is entirely possible for him to rise an hour earlier in the sum- 
mer time and use that hour for recreational purposes, but in a 
city at least, or even in a very moderate size industrial com- 
munity, he can not add that hour to his day’s work. His day’s 
work does not depend upon himself alone but upon his em- 
ployer, his employees, his customers, his clients, and especially 
upon the arrival and departure of the mails, the opening and 
closing of the banks and other public offices. In order to take 
practical advantage of the hour of daylight, it is necessary to 
move the entire habits of the community by some power which 
everyone consults and respects. 

This power is the clock as represented by the standard time. 
The change is made at 2 o'clock in the morning of the last Sun- 
day in March—a time when it is manifest that traffic of all 
kinds is at its lowest ebb. Those who happen to be awake and 
at business at that hour on Sunday morning would make the 
change then, and the comparatively few trains which happen to 
be on the road would change their time as they now change it 
in passing from one zone into the other. The great mass of citi- 
zens, however, would not notice the change at all. When they 
retired to bed on Saturday night at the usual time, they would 
simply move their watches one hour forward, get up Sunday 
morning by the same watch, and practically no change would 
occur in their habits. 

The hasty objector concludes that he himself is the only one 
who is going to change and that the street cars, railroads, and 
stores will operate on the old basis. It should be understood, 
however, that the trains will arrive and depart, the mails will 
be delivered, the street cars will run, and the banks will open 
and close at the same hour by the clock as under the existing 
habit and schedule, so that only the individual who refuses to 
make the change will find himself out of line with the timepiece 
and an hour late for everything. 

The effect of this simple change is to add an hour of daylight 
at the beginning of the day and to cut off an hour of darkness 
at the close of the day. It also has the effect of providing an 
extra hour of daylight between the close of business in the after- 
noon and sunset. It confines the sleeping period more nearly to 
the period of actual darkness and the working and recreational 
period more nearly to the period of actual daylight. 

This bill has been specifically indorsed by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and by hundreds of organizations of 
business men throughout the United States. It has been urged 
also upon Congress by the American Federation of Labor. An 
especial plea for its passage has come from the advisory com- 
mission of the Council of National Defense on the ground that 
it is an important war measure. The medical bodies through- 
out the country have agreed that it is important from the stand- 
point of health and sanitation in removing much of the eye 
strain of individual workers and providing more hours of day- 
light for healthful recreation. 

The United States Shipping Board has petitioned Congress 
for its passage and the Fuel Commissioner made a special plea 
to the President of the United States setting forth the impor- 
tance of this measure in the conservation of fuel. It is manifest 
that all of these organizations could not unite upon a plan unless 
it possessed undoubted merit and was as far as possible remoyed 
from a mere fad. 

We have also the result of the experience of the European 
countries, where it has had a practical test for the last two 
seasons. In both France and England it goes into operation by 
virtue of executive order, and if it had not fully demonstrated 
its usefulness as a war measure it would not have been continued 
through the third season of its trial. 

It is, in fact, a very important war measure at thistime. The 
United States is one of the last of the great powers to adopt 
this important change, and the failure of Congress to pass the 
law would put us out of harmony with European nations on the 
question of time during the summer season. This would have a 
serious effect upon our exchanges, our shipping, and our mail 
and cable communications. 

The gentleman from Tennessee asked me whether this plan 
had been adopted in Canada and Mexico and, if not, whether 
our international train service would not be affected by their 
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failure to adopt the same plan. I am answering this a little 
more fully by saying that Canada has now adopted the plan 
in some communities and Provinces by local election. It is 
probable that it will be adopted there by Dominion election also 
following our adoption. 

It is impossible to say what will be done in Mexico, but the 
question is not serious in any case, because it is just as feasible 
to change time when that occurs on international boundary as 
it is now to change time when that occurs on boundary between 
one of our existing zones of standard time. 

The convenience of similar system of time, however, will 
appeal to the Dominion of Canada, especially in view of the 
example of the mother country. 

The advantages of the plan are too numerous to analyze in 
detail. The most conspicuous is the saving in artificial light 
by eutting off an hour of darkness at the close of day. This 
results in a saving of fuel to an enormous extent in all of the 
great cities of the United States. Not alone is the saving in 
actual fuel involved, which is extremely important during this 
war period, but the saving in the labor of mining, transporting 
nnd handling the fuel, and in operating and providing plants for 
the production of artificial light. 

The advantages of the plan in the way of health and recre- 
ation are apparent at a glance. All of the indoor workers will 
have an extra hour of daylight after the close of their work, 
which will be of the greatest value in building up their bodily 
health and strength. The extra hour of daylight can be used 
also for military training, but more especially for home 
gardening. : 

The cultivation of home gardens during the coming season 

will be a very important element in the conservation of food 
supplies. The extent to which our population can be fed by 
perishable food raised at home will be an important factor in 
winning the war. Home gardening not only utilizes the sur- 
plus labor and energies of the family but relieves to that extent 
the demand upon labor for the farms where there exists now 
an alarming shortage. 
The production of food at home also relieves the strain upon 
transportation and storage facilities of the country and releases 
n certain amount of labor and energy which can be devoted to 
taking the surplus of our food products abroad. ‘The National 
War Garden Commission, which is very strongly in favor of 
this bill, caleulates that the total amount of time the extra 
hour of daylight would add to the working time of the 5,000,000 
war gardeners which they estimate will be this year would 
be 910,000,000 hours, and that each garden can grow vegetables 
equivalent in food value to 126 pounds of beef and 93 pounds 
of bread. This, they estimate, would save enough meat to feed 
an army of a million men for 503 days. 

Altogether the advantages of the daylight-saving plan are so 
obvious and the disadvantages, if any, so slight, that this 
House will do well to respond to the urgent demands of the 
commercial interests of the country, to the advice of the medical 
fraternity, and to the request of all those who are engaged in 
the war work of the Government, and pass this measure, 
placing the United States in harmony with the practice of our 
allies, and meeting to that extent the efficient operations of our 
active enemies. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi). 
The time of the gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I want to renew my request. I ask 
unanimous consent that the debate be continued for an hour 
and a half, one-half of the time to be controlled by myself and 
the other half by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu], and 
at the conclusion the previous question shall be ordered on the 
bill and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. WINGO. What disposition is there to allow time? 

Mr. SIMS. My purpose is to yield to those who oppose the 
bill as well as those who favor it. 

Mr. WINGO. We could not get time under the rule. 

Mr. SIMS. I had no control over the time on the rule. 

Mr. WINGO. But the gentleman has time now. 

Mr. SIMS. I will yield from the time in my control. 

Mr. WINGO. Is the debate to be on the bill? 

Mr. SIMS. The rule says it shall be considered under the 
general rules of the House. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ROGERS. Has the committee the power, after the House 
has decided the amount ef debate to be had on this bill, to fix 
another and a different time? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
now. We are in the House. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I will yield for a question, 


We are net in the committee 
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Mr. FESS. Under the rule under which we are operating 
the Chairman has the right to move the previous question at the 
end of the hour? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. So that if we do not get the hour and a half we 
may be cut down to an hour? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO, The gentleman from Tennessee is an ex- 
perienced man in the House, and he knows that that would not 
be fair or practicable. 

Mr. SIMS. I am anxious to get through. 

Mr. WINGO. I have asked the gentleman for time. He has 
indicated that the committee wants all the time. 

Mr. SIMS. I will state to the gentleman that I will yield him 
five minues of my time that I have to yield. 

E 5 WINGO. Very well. Some one suggests that that is all 
need. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr, Sns} asks unanimous consent that the debate be limited 
to one hour and a half, and that at the conclusion of that time 
the debate shall be exhausted and the previous question shall 
be ordered on the bill and all amendments thereto, and that one- 
half of the time be controlled by the gentleman from Tennessee 
and one-half be controlled by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Escr]. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I assume that the time taken by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Borianp] shall be deducted. 

Mr. SIMS. Part of it shall be deducted from this side. 

Mr. LONDON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
suggest that the gentleman from Tennessee eliminate that part 
of his request which relates to the five-minute rule. We should 
be free to offer amendments and to discuss them. 

Mr. SIMS. You ean offer any amendment, and it can be 
voted on at the conclusion of the hour and a half. 

Mr. LONDON, But can we not have opportunity to speak 
in favor of an amendment as it is offered? 

Mr. SIMS. If the gentleman gets time he can do that. 

Mr. LONDON. Members desire to take time on their amend- 
ments. I object unless that can be done. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
objects. The time of the gentleman from Missouri IMr. Bon- 
LAND] has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask this question: I de- 
sire to yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. Escu] 25 
minutes, to be yielded by him to such gentlemen as he sees 
proper, without my losing the floor, if I can do that. If not, I 
will yield five minutes to gentlemen in such amount as they 
may request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the cireumstanees, the 
gentleman can yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin, if he de- 
sires to do so. 

Mr. SIMS. Then, I ask unanimous consent that I be per- 
mitted, from the hour I have got to use, to yield 25 minutes to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu], to be yielded by 
him without my losing the floor and the opportunity to make 
my motion demanding the previous question on the Dill and all 
committee amendments, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent to yield 25 minutes of the hour in his 
control to the gentleman from Wisconsin, to be yielded by him 
as he sees proper, this to be done without his losing any 
privileges which he is entitled to use as in charge of the bill 
Is there objection? 

Mr. LONDON. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
objects. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
do that? 

Mr. BORLAND. Could not the gentleman from Wisconsin 
or any other gentleman on his own side claim an hour in his own 
right? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, if I may be per- 
mitted, as I remember the rules of the House, the gentleman 
from Tennessee can yield such time of his hour as he desires 
for debate without losing his rights. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is righf. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Sms] yields for amendments, he loses the floor for 
all purposes. 

Mr. SIMS. The question is, Can I yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Esch] and have him reyield the time? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Unless he restricted the time 
to debate, he could not, 

Mr. SIMS. I will restrict it to debate. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin 25 minutes for debate, with the privilege 


Mr. Speaker, has the gentleman the right to 
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to him of reyielding such of it as he sees proper to other Mem- 
bers of the House. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under the rules the gentleman 
has no right to yield time except to those who. desire to occupy 
the floor. The gentleman has no right under the rules to yield 
time to some one else and have that person yield part of that 
time. He cau only yield the time to one who desires to occupy 
the floor, and it eccurs to me that this can be done in the same 
way by designating those to whom he desires to xield time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is incorrect in 
that. The gentleman ean yield 25 minutes if he sees proper to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, and the gentleman from Wis- 
consin can yield part of that, if he sees proper, to others. 

Mr. SIMS. I yield 25 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Esch]. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I am sure that the Chair is 
wrong on that ruling; not that I care about this proposition. It 
is entirely immater ial. But that rule should not be established, 
because it is In violation of the rules. I am perfeetly willing 
in this instance that the gentleman from Wisconsin shall have 
all of the time that the gentleman from Tennessee desires to 
give him; but I do object, Mr. Speaker, to the Speaker estab- 
lishing the precedent here that is contrary to the rules. 

Mr. RUBEY. Regular order! 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, what is the prece- 
dent that the gentleman from Iowa thinks is being established 
that is contrary to the rule? Under the familiar precedents of 
the House, the gentleman who has the hour can yield such por- 
tions of that time as he pleases to another Member. 

Mr. DOWELL. Certainly. I think he has a perfect right to 
yield 25 minutes of that time to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
if the gentleman from Wisconsin occupies the 25 minutes. That 
would be all right. If he does not, he must yield back the bal- 
ance of his time not occupied by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin, practically speaking, can allow other gentlemen to speak in 
his time and we can not stop him. Nobedy can stop him. 

Mr. DOWELL. Not if the gentleman from Tennessee yields 
the time? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No; the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee need not yield the time. I yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, for instance, 25 minutes. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin takes the floor. Somebody asks the gentleman from 
Wisconsin if he may interrupt him. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin allows him to interrupt him and to proceed for 5 min- 
utes, if he wants, or 10 minutes. Nobody can stop that. 

Mr. DOWELL. Certainly; with the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin still N the floor. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes; he has the technical right 
to the floor. 

Mr. DOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. So that that works out, as a 
practical proposition, as a yielding of time by the gentleman. 

Mr. DOWELL, That is correct, certainly; but not in the 
manner in which it was suggested. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Canprer of Mississippi). 
That is the way in which the Chair intended it. So the state- 
ment of the Chair was correct. To whom does the gentleman 
from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I yield 25 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Esc] for debate only. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield to me five min- 
utes? 

Mr. ESCH. I have enough requests to take up the 25 min- 
utes without yielding any more to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SIMS. Perhaps, possibly, before the debate is over we 
may get an opportunity for these other gentlemen to be heard. 

Mr. BORLAND. Can the gentleman from Tennessee yield 

me five minutes? 
Mr. SIMS. That leaves us only 10 minutes on this side. I 
would rather yield to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bon- 
LAND] than to any other man who is not a member of the com- 
mittee, because he introduced the bill. 

Mr. DOWELL. I suggest to the gentleman that he ask 
unanimous consent for more time. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Borranp] may proceed for 
five minutes, the time not to be counted as a part of the hour 
of the gentleman from Tennessee, and the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee to lose no rights by reason of it. 

Mr. DOWELL. I ask unanimous consent that the debate be 
extended 20 minutes beyond the hour. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa asks 
ec pasian consent that tħe time be extended 20 minutes beyond 

our. 


Mr. SIMS. I would have to object to that without an agree- 
ment that the previous question should be considered as ordered 
at the expiration of the time for debate. 

Mr. BROWNING. I object, unless that agreement is made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
Jersey objects—— 

Mr. BROWNING. Unless the agreement is made as suggested 
by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. DOWELL. I will incorporate that into the request for 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state his 
request, 

Mr. DOWELL. That 20 minutes time beyond the hour be 
granted, and that the previous question be ordered at the end 
of the hour and twenty minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. On the bill and all amendments. 

Mr. DOWELL. On the bill and all amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Towa 
asks unanimous consent that the debate be extended 20 min- 
utes beyond the hour to which the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Sms] is entitled, and that at the close of that time the 
previous question be considered as ordered on the bill and all 
amendments, Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Regular order! 

Mr. SIMS. I yield 25 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Esc]. 

Mr. BORLAND. I ask unanimous consent that I may have 
five minutes, not to be taken out of the hour. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent for five minutes, not to be taken out 
of the hour. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I object. 

Mr. SIMS. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Esch] 25 minutes for the purposes of debate, without losing 
the floor. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Spenker, this bill divides the territory of 
the United States into what are known as five zones, approxi- 
mating the zones now established by the railroad companies, 
with the right in the Interstate Commerce Commission to de- 
limit these zones so as to make the delimitations as convenient 
as passible to traffic conditions, Under the present system 
there have been many cases of inconvenience because the 
limits of the zones were not definite. Under the powers 
granted by the bill the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
fix these zones. Under present conditions I know of a city in 
central zone territory which as to one railroad uses eastern 
time and as to another railroad central time, to the grent con- 
fusion of the traveling public. There ought to be no sueh con- 
fusion. With the power herein granted to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to fix the zones, basing them largely upon 
the junction points, there will be no confusion. Daylight say- 
ing is not a new matter. It is not an untried experiment. 
Twelve or thirteen nations have adopted it. Every European 
nation at war has adopted it, and not one of them has seen fit 
to go back to the old system. The fact that it has proven a 
success in every country that has tried it is a sufficient justi- 
fication for this country to adopt it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will-the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. ESCH. For a question. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. In those countries that have 
adopted it, have there been any changes in the hours of labor 
for the factory workers? 

Mr. ESCH. No; not as I understand. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is, they are run by the 
clock, as before? 

Mr. ESCH. Does the gentleman mean in the number of 
hours worked by the people? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not mean the number of 
hours of work. I mean in the time at which they go to work. 

Mr. ESCH. They begin an hour earlier, based upon sun 
time, so that they get through an hour earlier in the after- 
noon, and that is one of the main purposes of this proposition, 
that the laboring people can get through at 4 o’clock in the 
larger centers, whereas they now get through at 5 o'clock, and 
enn devote the balance of the afternoon and the early evening 
to gardening, other outside work, amusements, and so on. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If this bill shall pass here, I 
wish to know whether the factories in this country will continue 
to run by the clock as it now stands—that is, by sun time, using 
that as a nearly accurate expression—or whether it means that 
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where they now begin work at 7 o'clock, they will then go to 
work at 8 o'clock? 

Mr. DOWELL. No; they will go to work at T o'clock. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Seven o'clock as it is now or 
8 o'clock as itis now? In other words, whether they will change 
the hour of the clock at which the whistles will blow? Where 
they now blow at 7 o’clock to call the people to work, will the 
whistles then blow at 8 o'clock? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. I can not yield at this time. Mr. Speaker, this 
fact ought to be remembered, that nations that have adopted 
this proposition in Europe are located in latitudes higher than a 
great portion of the United States. The nearer we get to the 
equator the more eyen the nights and days are, and therefore in 
the southern part of the United States, possibly in Florida and 
southern Texas and southern California, they will not be able 
to save as much sunlight during the months covered by this bill 
as will the people living in the Northern States. They therefore 
may not get the full benefit of the act. But it is to be remem- 
bered that most of France, practically all of England, Norway, 
and Sweden, and a great portion of Germany are, in point of 
latitude, really north of New York City. Therefore their days 
covered by the daylight act are very much longer than they 
would be in the southern latitudes. However, in the United 
States there is scarcely a section that will not be benefited by 
this act. It will save time; it will save light; it will save fuel; 
it will increase the comforts of thousands of people. It will aid 
in the prosecution of the war, and all these are factors which 
justify Congress in adopting this act. 

I will now yield to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
PARKER]. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, “ man's work is 
from sun to sun.” That was true in the old days when there 
were no clocks. Husbandmen and sailors started with sunrise 
and that began their day. We go to work by the clock. We 
find in the summer that the sun gets up earlier and the clock 
time does not go ahead with the sun, Usually we begin our 
hours of labor in the factory at 7 o’clock. The result is that 
in the summer three good hours of morning daylight are lost in 
many countries, hours that men ought to use so as to get their 
afternoons to themselves. 


It is comparatively a very short time since there were any clocks, 
and the errors of clock time are as conspicuous as its novelty. 

The sailor had a half-hour sand glass which he turned over at sun- 
rise, and when it was out sounded one bell, repeating this until he got 
to eight bells, and then beginning over again, Short watches of two 
hours in the evening, cailed the “ dog watch,” arranged for the change 
of men on deck. he first clocks were poor things. They finally be- 
came good enough timekeepers or chronometers to enable the mariner 
to guess at longitude, although as late as 1798 Vancouver could not 
tell his longitude within a degree, and in 1825, the beginning point of 
the survey of Alaska, allowed a margin of two degrees of longitude to 
cover errors. Those who travel by sca know how the clock is changed 
every ar according to the longitude and the time when the sun crosses 
the meridian. 

The sun itself is nearer the earth in winter and moves faster, so that 
the length of the gas varies during the year, and our clock time is 
called “mean time,” being an average of the sun time during the year. 

Since the introduction of factories and fixed working days the ple 
of cities where they had clocks began to work by clock time, while the 
5 ve summer still gets up with the sun in order to get his 

arvest in, 

The trouble with clock time is that the whole community gets used 
to starting different sorts of work at 6, 7, or 8 in the morning, while 
daylight begins much earlicr, but common agreement has the force of 
Jaw. The workman would consider it an imposition to be asked to 
begin an hour earlier by the clock. In families where there are servants 
breakfast can not be had until the servants are up and the milkman 
has called. Markets, stores, banks, factories, libraries, railroads, trol- 
leys, and all other machinery of civilization have each its own time- 
table, and each one depends upon the other. A commuter can not get 
to town until the train runs, and more trains are run at hours which 
sult the convenience of the community. A single man can get up 
earlier and go it alone at anything that interests him. ‘The great his- 
torian and student, Thiers, used to rise at 3 and get six hours’ work 
in his study before he went to business. After dinner he appeared for 
a few minutes at the official reception and then went to bed. But 
most men and women must 12 with the crowd, and there can be no 
change, no matter how beneficial, which is not a matter of common 
consent and which is not acceded to by all. 


This bill, as a practical matter, proposes to put the clock 
forward in summer so that it will ring 7 o'clock at what we 
now call 6 o'clock, and factory and work generally will begin 
more nearly with the day. A few.of us get daylight for our- 
selves by rising early and getting to work before the rest start, 
and if you start with daylight I may not haye daylight for my 
morning exercise. Thus it is not true, as some of us have 
thought, that every man can arrange his time for himself. 

My friends, the Colgate Co., in Jersey City, tried daylight 
saving. They got the workmen to agree to come an hour earlier, 
so as to get an earlier workday and have the afternoon to them- 
selves. Everyone liked the plan, but they found it would not 
work well because the morning trains did not run frequently in 
the early hours. Everybody must make the change at once. 


Railroad trayel has become an absolute necessity. American rail- 
roads run cast and west. and in 24 hours, from New York to Chicago, 
the time changes by more than an hour. The difficulties attending the 
change of time with each degree of longitude were of little importance 
as long as railroads were short, but as the system ran 38,000 miles, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, these frequent changes became un- 
bearable, and to make travel safe it was necessary that the time should 
not be in doubt and that the engineer's watch should be a law from the 
beginning to the end of his run. Hence came the adoption of the sys- 
tem of zones, in which the time changes an hour at certain points, 

referably, whenever ssible, at Junction points, such as Pittsburgi. 

uffalo, or Omaha. hese railroad zones are described in the bill and 
are made subject to the rules of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The time set by the railroads has been very generally adopted by the 
various cities and towns throughout the Union and followed abroad. 
There is no Jaw for this, and it is merely a matter of common consent. 
It is only one of the instances of how much can be done without law 
and by common consent, habit, and agreement. 


Perhaps the bill might have stopped with simply saying that 
railroad time should be put forward, and governed in this way. 
The present standard time exists by mere agreement between 
the railroads, which changed the hours all over the country so 
as to avoid altering the time with every few miles of travel. 
The system works yery well, although in some places standard 
time is a half hour ahead of the sun and in others a half hour 
behind. In one gentleman’s district—Mr. Cooper of West Vir- 
ginia—the sheriff, following the almanac and railroad time, 
closed the polls 20 minutes before sunset because the sun ought 
to have set at that time. [Laughter.] 

It is not certain whether towns will feel at liberty as they 
are now to adopt what time they please. Savannah found it 
inconvenient to use Chicago time, and its business now runs 
by New York time, although the railroads run by Chicago time. 
The same thing is true in Ohio. This is a country ef lecal in- 
dependence. 


The action of these towns is a proot of the practical character of 
the bill. Chicago time was 37 minutes slower than Savannah sun time, 
and it was found that a day's work would not be done before dark 
if it was to begin and end by Chicago time. The workmen certainly 
would not start an hour earlier by the clock, and so Savannah set the 
clock forward an hour, just as we are doing now. This verned all 
the affairs of the town, but everybody knew that if a road train 
started at 1 o'clock, it meant 2 o'clock by the Savannah time. 

The adyantages of gotting Up with the sun are so great that some 
arrangement to catch up wi aylight in the summer has become abso- 
lutely necessary in time of war. oan to bed and early to rise makes 
a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.“ t will give the werkmen time 
in the afternoon, whether he work in the factory or the effice. The 
children will have longer holiday after school. en can ge to their 
homes and be with their families. They can take care of gardens, anid 
gardens and food production are now an absolute necessity. It will 
save gas and electric light, and therefore fuel. ‘The figures of this 
saving are estimated in many millions. The system was adopted last 
3 by England, France, Germany, Italy, 8 Sweden, nmark, 
Toland, and Portugal, and this year by Australia and Iceland, but, 
it was reversed in Australia. 
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have. What ís called me” 
Standard time is an entirely artificial a 
place takes the time of another so as to keep to equal heurs and 
eyen time throughout certain zones. The language of the bill if care- 
tally read provides that the railroad time shall be made an heur earlier 
during the summer and this could have been done by an erder of th, 
Railroad Director without any statute. It likewise says that United 
States offices shall be operated by this statutory time and that United 
States statutes as to time shali be construed to refer to that time. 
When the act provides that it shall determine “ the time in which any act 
shall or shall not be performed by any person subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States,” the cow may limit the word “ jurisdiction” 
so that the enactment may not extend for all Nai all United 
States territory, but only to matters within United States constitu- 
tional jurisdiction. But common consent will do the rest. The peopic 
have nerally adopted railroad standard time and the people will 
ado) t United States standard time because it gets them nearer to the 
real day. We follow the motto, Work while it is called to-day.” This 
is a practical matter. It does not settle theoretical time. It settles the 
practical question of when a man shall work by saying that eur arbi- 
trary time shall follow the seasons. 


It is of no consequence whether the bill technically goes too 
far in saying that everybody shall be bound by the new time, 
because, although time and tide wait for no man, and the sun 
does not stand still or go ahead for the American Congress, as 
it did once for Joshua [laughter], it is beyond all question that 
on the whole this bill will work for the practical advantage of 
the community, and I support it heartily, whether for peace or 
war. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker. I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Hicks]. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, the full merit of this proposed 
legislation has been obscured behind the clouds of ridicule and 
lack of understanding, some of the darkness which this bill 
seeks to eliminate. This measure does not propose to change 
either the laws of nature or the habits of man. But it does 
seck to alter the conditions under which we work and play. 


ment by which one 
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In answer to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT], 
let me say that, briefly, the setting Torward of our clocks 
neither lengthens or shortens the hours of toil. The working 
day under the new arrangement of time remains the same, so 
far as the actual length in hours of that day is concerned. 
It merely means that the working day will commence one hour 
nearer to sunrise and terminate one hour further away from 
sunset than at present And as a corollary the time for recrea- 
tion will begin one hour earlier and end one hour earlier. That 
is all there is to the proposition in its simple analysis. In other 
words, we merely borrow 60 minutes from the afternoon and 
loan them to the morning. 

This will enable us to do more in ‘the early hours of the 
day and then have more time for recreation in the afternoon, 
while ‘it is yet light. The same amount of time for work and 
and the same amount of time for play will be ours as at present, 
the only difference being that our work and our pleasures will 
be consummated in daylight. It means that, accomplishing 
the same, we cut off one hour of darkness, thereby benefiting 
health and saving that much artificial light and the correspond- 
ing amount of fuel to produce that light. I am heartily in 
favor of the proposition. 

Mr, ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers] two minutes. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, the daylight-saving proposal is 
almost the only thing since the summer of 1914 on which the 
entente powers of Europe and the central powers have been 
able to agree. The forerunner of the movement in the world 
was Germany, which passed a law on the 6th of April, 1916, put- 
ting forward the clocks one hour. Within three months of that 
time the following countries of Europe had adopted the day- 
light-saving plan: Holland, Austria, Turkey, England, France, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Italy, Switzerland, Spain, and 


Portugal. 
Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I have not the time. In 1917 this list was 
increased by the addition of Australia and Iceland. I believe 
that in the New World Nova Scotia has set the United States a 
good example. England was actuated by considerations grow- 
ing out of the war in adopting this policy. She found that ‘she 
could effect an enormous saying in coal for military and naval 
purposes if she adopted the daylight-saving plan. It is said 
that in 1917 she saved nearly £3,000,000 as a result of the day- 
light-saving plan, and thereby released the equivalent in coal 
for her war vessels and for her war industries. As a war 
measure and as a peace measure I favor this bill. When I-was 
in Great Britain in November I made full inquiries into the 
workings of the daylight-saving movement. Everywhere I went 
I was told that it had become an integral part of the fabric and 
life of the people of Great Britain, and that they would not, if 


they could, even consider going back to the old régime. IAp- 


plause.] 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Wrnao]. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that I have any 
particular objection to this bill; I just decline to take it 
seriously. I do not know that it is going to help anyone and 
I do not know that it will hurt anybody. I suppose I would 


not have taken any time except that I want to remove the 
impression that I am inclined to “pester,” as some folks say, | 
my good friend from Tennessee, the chairman of the committee, 


Mr. Srus. I would not think of that, because I am very fond 
of the gentleman from Tennessee, and if the House will permit 
me I shall tell the reason why. He is the first real live Con- 
gressman that I ever saw. I remember when I was a bare- 
footed boy in his district he was pointed out to me as he walked 


along the road as a Congressman. That morning I had gone 


to work at daylight—not by the clock—and I was throwing up 
sweet-potato hills with a hoe, the meanest work that a boy 
ever did, unless it be “suckering” tobacco; and those of you 


who were raised in Tennessee and Kentucky know what that. 


is. So ever since that time as a barefoot boy when I saw him, 
my first real Congressman, I have been exceedingly fond of 
him and have watched with pride his steady rise to his present 
great influence and high standing in the House, and when I 
get “naughty” with him it is simply the naughtiness of a 
young man to an elderly man whom he loves and respects. 
God bless him, I hope he will remain in Congress for many 
years to lead us by his wisdom and cheer.us with his gra- 
clousness. 

The gentleman from Missouri IMr. Bortanp] is one of the 
most ingenious, hard-working Members of this body. He is 
always serious about everything, and he thought that I wanted 
to repeal the laws of nature or alter them. That is not what 
I am trying to do. He is the one that is trying to make the 


change. I was serious when T told him that I read a magazine 
article last Sunday ‘proposing a winter thermometer. 

I do not recall the name of the gentleman who wrote it, but 
if I can find the article I am going to ask ‘the privilege of put- 
ting it in the Recorp, because it was a serious article, advocating 
that Congress provide for a winter thermometer and fix ‘the 
freezing point at 45° Fahrenheit, on the serious theory that peo- 
ple generally try to keep their apartments and houses at between 
60 and 70 degrees of heat, and they could look at the thermome- 
ters and be fooled, and in that way save fuel next winter. Ihave 
as much-respect for that proposal as I have for this. Mr. Speaker, 
you can not change the habits of a Nation, and that is what you 
are trying to do by this legislation. A majority of the men who 
advocate this character of legislation have not seen the sun 
rise in 20 years [applause and laughter], and they will not see 
it if you pass this bill. This bill is for the relief of the slackers 
of the Nation who are too lazy to get up early. If it will get 
‘them out of bed earlier and get them to thetr offices at 9 o’clock 
instead of 10 o’clock, it may not do any harm, and may do some 


good. 

But the great mass of the toiling people of this country will 
go on getting up before or at daylight. This is simply a bill to 
deceive men who are too lazy to get up, and ‘have not ‘the will 
power to set the alarm clock earlier. If you want to save day- 
light, why do you not run up the clocks two hours instead of 
one? You can do it. You have plenty of opportunity during 
the summer months to get up two hours earlier and use the day- 
light. These men who traipse around here at night are not 
going to ‘bed any earlier, and they will not get up earlier if you 


pass this. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I will. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The thing I am concerned about in this 
bill is, and I know the gentleman represents an agricultural 
district as well as I do, is not the beginning of the day but the 
end. 

Mr. WINGO. ‘There will not be any end. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Of course, stores and every other busi- 
ness that opens an hour earlier will close an hour earlier. Now, 
would that not ‘inconvenience people who work not ‘by the num- 
ber of hours in the day, but until the sun goes down? 

Mr. WINGO. No; I do not think it would make any differ- 
ence. I think there are a great many people in this country 
that will not pay any attention to this law; and people will go 
around ‘here in the city of Washington and ask, What time 
is it?” “Do you mean the congressional time or ‘the stand- 
ard time,” will be the reply. ‘The farmer will have a good 
laugh over our tinkering with ‘the clocks. We have tinkered 
with everything; we have tried to repeal the law of supply and 
demand, now you are tinkering with the clocks, and If you keep 
up this foolishness, some fool will ask us to suspend the law 
of gravity and regulate the period of gestation. [Laughter7] 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman tell me at what time Con- 
gress will convene? 

Mr. WINGO. I do not know. 

Mr. KING. Congress is supposed to convene at 12 o'clock 
noon. 

Mr. WINGO. It will convene at 12 o'clock “:congressional” 
time, or at 11 o’clock real time 

Mr. STEVENSON. ‘Will it interfere with the time of getting 
up co Sundays? 


WINGO. If the gentleman is constituted as I am, it will 
not. I repeat, I am not so much opposed ‘to this legislation, as 
I can not take it seriously. We should not be wasting our time 
on such bills, but should go on with the war-finance ‘bill, the 
great supply bills for the Army and Navy, and other measures 
for speeding up the war. While our boys are fighting in the 
‘trenches we are here ri a lot ef school boys “tinkering” with 
the clocks. [Applause 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. 5 I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dewar], a member of the committee. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Speaker, I, like some other gentlemen 
who have spoken in regard to this bill, at first regarded the 
subject with some levity, and thought the matter might be futile 
‘and that it was chimerical, but the longer I have thought about 
it and the more closely I have examined ‘it the more I am con- 
‘vinced that there is practical utility in it. 

The best proof of a pudding is the eating thereof, and the 
very best proof of the business sense of the world in regard to 
a measure is what the business men say. Now, this measure 
has been advocated by the National Chamber of Commerce, 
representing 450,000 business interests in this country. ‘That 
ïn itself, in my judgment, would be conclusive proof of the 
merits of the matter. But further than that—and I have so 
little time I can not discuss the merits of the bill—permit me 
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to observe to this distinguished assembly that this very meas- 
ure, according to Mr. Brunet, who is a skilled public-service 
engineer in Providence, R. I., is estimated to save $40,000,000 
in fuel in the United States in one year. We have cried for 
fuel; we say that there is a searcity of it. We all know we 
need it, and need it all the time, and if that item alone is to be 
taken into consideration, it would be a moving consideration 
to me, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. I must decline to be interrupted. 

There were $10,000,000 saved in five and one-half months in 
France for fuel alone. There were $12,000,000 saved in Eng- 
land for five months and a half in fuel for light and heating 
purposes, There were 200,000 tons of coal sayed in the city of 
London in the period of five and a half months by their day- 
light saving. 

There are to-day about 102,000,000 people in this country out- 
side of the territorial expansion that we have in the Philippines 
and in the Sandwich Islands. Of those we can safely say there 
are about 20,000,000 men and boys and other male labor en- 
gaged in our manufacturing industries and upon our farms. 
Allow one hour per day in these four or five months as the say- 
ing in time by the advancing of the clock, by having them get 
up earlier and working at that time, and you save all those 
hours. If there ever was ñ time in the history of the Nation 
when we needed productive farm labor, incessantly and in- 

_ tensely, this is the time. 

Some gentlemen say we can not change nature, that we can 
not change the habits of the people. I admit you can not do 
that by legislation, but you can do it by the moral effect of 
the legislation and you can do it by the example that has 
been set. 

Now, this matter can not be accomplished unless there is a 
concentration of effort. If one establishment in Pittsburgh 
says, “We will have dayliglit-saving regulation,” and another 
says, “ We will not,” there is no concentration of effort. If one 
city says it will do so and another city says it will not do so, 
again there is the competition and no concentration. But if you 
have a national law to the effect, although it is not penal, 
although there is no penalty attached to the yiolation thereof, 
and although it is nothing except moral suasion and example, if 
you haye a national law and it is general and universal, you 
have a concentrated effort, and that is what the bill does and 
nothing else. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Has this experiment been 
tried out in England under war conditions? 

Mr. DEWALT. It has, sir. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. And is the report from Eng- 
land to the effect that it has been satisfactory? 

Mr. DEWALT. Satisfactory, and completely so. 
$12,000,000 in fuel in five months’ time. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS, How will they saye fuel? 

Mr. DEWALT. By reason of the fact that if they go to work 
at one hour earlier in the daylight they do not require light. 
The coal is used in producing electric light. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I heard the gentle- 
man from Mississippi ask a moment ago how this would saye 
any fuel. I will answer his question, In the cities and towns 
of the country a great many places are required now to close 
at 11 o'clock at night. If these places should put the clock 
ahead one hour they will really close at what now is 10 o'clock, 
and thus save an hour’s consumption of fuel for the purpose of 
artificial light. It will save, also, an hour's consumption of 
fuel in millions of places for the production of heat. And these 
two savings will together save millions in money. 

Now, here in my hand is the answer to the gentleman's ques- 
tion as to what the saving has been in London, England. Mr. 
Robert Garland, the president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburgh, as chairman of the daylight-saving committee of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, testified before the 
Senate committee. By the way, the Senate passed this bill 
unanimously. This is what he said: 

I believe, also, Senators that if you will ascertain from the Pritish 
or the French commissions, from any of the members who are here, they 
will say that they not only are satisfied to have this in time of war, 
but they will also continue it in times of peace. Those are the verdicts 
we get from these various countries, and we haye corresponded with 
chambers of commerce in Great Britain; we have statistics and reports 
from the main cities, such as London, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
and other cities, as well as Belfast, in Ireland. We have reports = 


Vienna: we have reports from Kerlin; we have reports from Paris. 
England alone, in the short term of five and one-half months, they 


Will the gentleman permit me 


They saved 


saved in fuel $12,000,000 in our weeny A and in France $10,000,000. It 
means roma it means 8 t means physical recreation for 
our people, and it means farm 1 g to a very much r extent 
than we haye to-day, because it gives the men, women, a children 
that extra hour, and that is the one thing I wish to impress upon you. 

Mr. Speaker, in reply to the question asked a few minutes 
ago by another gentleman, it is sufficient to say that where shops 
now open at 7 in the morning by the clock they will continue to 
open at 7 by the clocx 

Mr. PADGETT. But that will be 6 o'clock. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That will make no difference zt 
all. They will work the same number of hours, but they will 
quit one hour earlier, and therefore will consume less fuel in 
the evening for artificial light. Moreover, the places of amusc- 
ment, all the theaters and countless other places, though closing 
at the same hour by the clock, will really be closing one hour 
earlier, and thus require less fuel for heat and light. 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wrxco] said that be 
eould not take this bill seriously, and yet it presents a subject 
so serious and important that England, France, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Italy, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Australia, Iceland, and 
Bermuda have considered it, have all adopted tze plan proposed 
by this bill, and, according to official reports, with most gratify- 
ing results. It would seem as if the gentleman from Arkansas 
could afford at least to consider the bill seriously. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The time of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. PADGETT. I would have liked to ask the gentleman a 
question for information. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I yicld three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rose]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentlems: from Vennsyl- 
vania is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, when 
I first began to consider this question of daylight saying I 
was disposed to believe with my friend from Kentucky, Mr. 
Tuomas, but since that time I have given some consideration to 
the measure and am now heartily in favor of the provisions of 
the pending bill. 

At a meeting composed of men representing farmers, business 
and professional men, and industrial establishments, held in the 
city of Johnstown, Pa., recently, resolutions were adopted favor- 
ing the daylight-saving bill and urging its enactment, a copy of 
the same having been forwarded to me and mention made 
thereof in the RECORD, 

In n community such as that in which I live, composed largely 
of industrial workers, it has been found that in times like tha 
present emergency men are very glad to be able to leave their 
employment one hour sooner and devote that hour in their war 
gardens, and many of our men are doing such work right now. 
Those of us who have had no experience whatever with men 
employed in industrial establishments have no conception what 
the cessation of daily employment one hour earlier in the eve- 
ning means. At this time of the year men who are employed at 
day work are required to eat their morning and evening meal 
by artificial light. By the change now proposed, the daylight 
saving will work a wonderful change in the evening and furnish 
opportunity to vastly increase the raising of food products. I 
am in sympathy with the arguments already adduced in vor 
of this measure and hope that there will not be one dissenting 


vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has expired. : 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. PLATT]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
is recognized for two minutes, 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, when I first heard of the day- 
light-saving proposition I thought it was a little strange that 
people could not agree, if they wanted to, to get up an hour 
earlier without changing the clock, but the more I have looked 
into the matter the more I have understood that if you want to 
change the habits of people you have to change the clock. After 
all, there is a good deal that is arbitrary about our methods 
of reckoning time, and clocks are rarely exactly right nny- 
where. A day is the time it takes the earth to turn around on its 
axis, and just why it should be divided into 24 parts called 
hours, I do not know. It comes down to us from some ancient 
method of reckoning. The 24 hours, 1 hour to every 15° of 
the cirele, do not work out exactly right, and there is a differ- 
ence of some 4 minutes, I believe, between what is called solar 
time and siderial or astronomical time. Then the earth does 
not turn over exactly 365 times while it is going around the 
sun in a year, but about 365} times, so we have to add a day 
once in four years in February to make the years come out 
right in the long run, The months are supposed to come from 
the revolutions of the moon, but to make them come out right in 
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a year some have been given 80 days and some 81 days, and one 
28 days, except once in four years, when it has 29. There is a 
good deal that is arbitrary about it all, rather than scientific. 
In the doctrinaire days of the French Revolution they tried to 
change a good deal of this, and were going to have it all ar- 
ranged on the decimal system, with 10 months in a year and 
10 days in a week, and I have forgotten whether they tried 10 
hours in a day or not—but, anyway, it did not last. It was real, 
genuine revolution, however, and one evidence that the Russian 
revolutionists, the bolsheviki, are not the real thing is shown 
in the fact that they have not tried to reform the calendar, 
though the Russian calendar needs it as much as some other 
things Russian. 

The division of the United States into time belts 15 degrees, 
or an hour, apart is arbitrary, but so conyenient and workable 
that ever since the railroads adopted it in 1883 it has been 
generally accepted by everybody, and I have been very much 
surprised in reading the hearings on this bill to find that the 
standard-time belts have never before been given the sanction 
of law. The fact that they were generally adopted without any 
law shows that you can work great reforms without passing 
laws, though the fashion nowadays is to pass a law for every- 
thing, and this bill to turn all the clocks ahead an hour on March 
81 caps the climax of the present fashion. It is nevertheless a 
workable proposition and will undoubtedly save daylight and 
fuel, a matter of prime importance during these strenuous war 
times, Under the present standard-time system there are places 
where the clocks are nearly an hour faster than the real sun 
time, and the people in those places are to-day complacently 
getting up at 5 because the clock says 6 without knowing the 
difference. That proves the value of the plan without drawing 
on the experience of European countries. My friend, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. WINdo], says you can not change the 
habits of the people by law. The answer to that is that the 
habits of the people in the matter of getting out of bed and 
getting into bed and going to work were changed when the 
standard-time system was adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, it may seem an exaggeration to say that there 
are places where people are to-day getting up at 5 because 
che clock says it is 6, but Cleveland, Ohio, is an example. 
Travelers know that as you go westward on the New York 
Central or the Erie the railroad time changes to central time 
at Buffalo. You set your watch an hour back on leaving 
that city. Suppose you arrive at Cleveland, some five hours 
by train west of Buffalo, at 6 o'clock. You will find the clocks 
in the city set at 7 o’clock. After trying central time a while 
the people of Cleveland decided, as a matter largely of day- 
light saving, to reckon by the eastern standard of the seventy- 
fifth meridian instead of the central time of the ninetieth 
meridian, which is considerably west of Chicago and not far 
from St. Louis. As Cleveland is about at longitude 82, its 
clocks were about 28 minutes slow by central standard time 
and are 82 minutes fast by eastern time. They found that 
everything went along better with the clocks indicating a half 
hour later than the actual time rather than a half hour earlier. 

In my district eastern standard time is practically the same 
as actual time. The seventy-fifth meridian is the meridian 
that passes through Philadelphia, and it passes through Sulli- 
van County, N. Y., at Lackawaxen, o little junction point on 
the Erie Railroad. Port Jervis, which is in Orange County and 
about the westernmost point in my district, is about 18 minutes 
of longitude east of this point. Its clocks are therefore a 
minute and some seconds only slower than actual time. The 
seventy-fourth meridian passes through the Hudson River, be- 
tween the cities of Newburgh and Beacon, and clock time in 
those places and in Poughkeepsie is just 4 minutes behind the 
actual time—that is, behind what it would be if eastern stand- 
ard time were reckoned from the seventy-fourth instead of the 
seyenty-fifth meridian west longitude. Millerton, which is the 
easternmost place in my district, is about at longitude 73° 30’, 
and its clocks are therefore about 6 minutes slow. When you 
get over to Boston, Mass., eastern standard time is some 16 
minutes slow, and at Eastport, Me., longitude 67°, it is 32 
minutes slow. It will be a particularly good thing for those 
far eastern points to set their clocks an hour ahead during the 
spring and summer, but it will also be a good thing everywhere 
else. Our time standard after Easter Sunday till October will 
ee sixtieth meridian time, the meridian of far eastern Nova 

eotia. 

It is expected that the enactment of this law will lead to a 
good deal more of food production, particularly by small garden- 
ers in the suburbs of the smaller cities and villages, and I believe 
that expectation is warranted. It will be a pretty lazy indi- 
vidual who will not make some good use of the extra hour of 
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the afternoon and evening. How it will work out with the genu- 
ine early risers, of whom there are some in every city and vil- 
lage—people who have been accustomed to doing half a day's 
work before breakfast—I am not so sure. They have always 
been daylight savers, like the farmers. 

Mr. Speaker, the farmers are the real daylight savers. They 
have been getting up early and going to bed early for genera- 
tions, and that is why so many of them are healthy, wealthy, 
and wise. This bill is designed to give the city people equal 
advantages. They will not get up an hour earlier without this 
little scheme to fool them into thinking that it is an hour later 
than it really is, but when they once get started at it they will 
all be glad of it. 

I have been interested in this proposition for several years, 
and, incidentally, Mr. Colgate, of Colgate & Co., who has tried 
the plan in his factory at Jersey City with great success, in 
spite of somewhat unsatisfactory train service, lives in my dis- 
trict and has written me several times about it, and I haye been 
interested in Senator Carprn's efforts, which are now to be 
crowned with success, Chambers of commerce and many manu- 
facturers and business men in my district have favored the 
daylight-saving bill, and I have no doubt that it will be passed 
8 5 much opposition and will be entirely successful. [Ap- 
plause. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
New York has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. OLNEY]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, ‘The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is recognized for three minutes, 

Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Speaker, I do not know of any legislation 
that has been more universally demanded than the daylight- 
Saving bill. This bill was passed by the Senate early last sum- 
mer. I am glad that the time has been extended by the House 
committee from five to seven months. 

I was one of a committee of three Congressmen to visit the 
White House last summer in the interest of this bill, the other 
two Members being the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Stars! 
and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Borranp], the author of 
the bill. The President told us that he needed no conversion 
to the idea of daylight saving. Back 30 or 40 years ago, when 
it was the custom to work from dawn until darkness, there was 
a young chap working in a woolen mill, working 12 hours a day. 
He requested his employer for a day off. His employer asked 
him for what reason. He said, “I work 12 hours a day and at 
the end of the day I am fatigued, and when Sunday comes I sleep 
all day. I want a day off so that I can see what the daylight 
looks like,” 

This will be of tremendous benefit not only to those athleti- 
cally inclined, who play golf.and tennis, but to all the industrial 
workers of this country. It has been shown that in England 
in the few months of experiment it has saved $2,500,000. 

By unanimous consent, I wish to insert in the Recorp letters 
from Marcus A. Marks, president of the Borough of Manhattan, 
and from Sidney Colgate, of Colgate & Co., who has tried this 
out in private industry with great success. 

The letters are as follows: 


NATIONAL DAYLIGHT SAVING ASSOCIATION, 
New York City, January 28, 1918. 


Marcrs A. MARKS. 
ConeatTr & Co., 
New York, January 26, 1918. 
Hon, RICHARD OLNEY 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Mr. OLNEY: I am inclosing copy of a statement which I 
have just sent to the Outing Publishing Co. I think it is exactly what 
you want, and it will be all right for you to use any or all of it in any 
address that you may make before the House, and you may use my 
name and that of our company in connection with it. 

We are heart and soul in favor of daylight saving. It would, no 
doubt, now be considered a war measure, but I am convinced of tle fact 
that if our Nation tries it It will never give it up; it will be one of the 
blessings which come to future 5 through this war. 

1 thank you for your interest, and if there is anything further that 
I can do to pele yon in this matter please do not hesitate to call on me. 

Yours, cerely, 
SIDNEY M. COLGATE. 


Coreatr & CO., 
New York, January 26, 1918. 


We have found that closing our office an hour earlier in the summer 
has been of much benefit to our employees. They have been able to 
use the extra hour for recreation and out-of-door work. In speaking to 
the head of one of our departments, in the fall of the first year that we 
tried the daylight-saving plan, I said: George, you have not had a 
vacation this summer, when do you propose to take it?“ He replied: 
“TI do not feel ag if I needed any vacation. Every day during the sum- 
mer 5 nature of a short vacation, and I have never been in 
This was the Sporas of practically all of our office force. We 
found that all, both men and women, were in better condition; that 
they worked with much more snap and energy, and that the same force 
put 8 more work than before the daylight-saving plan was 
adopted. roar out earlier in the afternoon for some recreation or 
work which really counts, acts as a stimulus and enrouragement, and 
we have found that there was a much more buoyant and cheerful spirit 
throughout our office force. 

We would not under any circumstance go back to the old plan. After 
we tried this daylight saving for only a month and a half 94 per cent 
of our employees voted to continue it. Each year we have adopted it 
for à longer period. During 1917 it was in operation from uP Ist of 
April to the Ist of October, and we certainly will put it into effect this 

ear, = 
x Congress could not take any action which would more easily save 
fnel, increase the production from the land, and benefit the health of 
the Nation than by putting into effect the Calder daylight-saving bill 
which passed the Senate at the last session, but was held up by the 
House. Almost unive: y business men are in favor of daylight sav- 
ing, and if our Congressmen could only realize that their constitnents 
are behind them in this matter there would be no question whatsoever 
that the bill would promptly be 2 

We are way behind our allies this respect. They have tried it ont 
and are convinced of the advantages of daylight saving. France has 
enacted a law that daylight saving, every year, whether they are at 
war or not, will commence on the Ist of April and continue until the 
Ist of October. 

Corsare & Co., 
By Swxxx M. COLGATE. 


Mr. Speaker, to practice what I preach, I yield back tlie re- 
maining minutes of daylight of my time to the committee. 

Mr, HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield to me for a 
question? 

Mr. OLNEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman has stated that similar 
legislation has been passed in England and several other Euro- 
pean countries. Is the time when this change goes into effect 
uniform? 

Mr. OLNEY. It is proposed to conform 

Mr. HASTINGS. Does it go into operation in March or 
` April, or at the same time this bill provides? 

Mr. OLNEY. As I understand—— 

Mr. HASTINGS. Does it go into effect in March or in April? 
The Senate bill has one date and the House amended it. At 
what Cate docs this go into effect in European countries? 

Mr. SIMS. In England March 24. In Germany, I think, 
March 15. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Then it is not uniform? 

Mr. SIMS. Practically uniform. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Very nearly so? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
expired. 

Mr. ESCH. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Moore] three minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I think all of 
the great industries in the State of Pennsylvania favor this leg- 
islation, and there is a reason for it. If work is begun in the 
mills one hour ahead of the present time of beginning work 
and it ceases one hour ahead of the present time of ceasing 
work, there will be an hour’s saving, so far as fuel for artificial 
light and heat are concerned. It has been figured by men who 
are able to estimate on this subject, as to the 83,500,000 incan- 
descent lights reported by the Census to be in use in 1915, that 
it requires to keep those lights going for one hour 6,126 tons 
of coal. For one hour per day from the end of April until the 
end of September it requires to keep those lights going 937,000 
tons of coal. It is believed that 1,000,000 tons of coal per an- 
num could readily be saved by the passage of this bill. 

Gentlemen have suggested that foreign countries have adopted 
this daylight saving. That is true. In 1906 a parliamentary 
committee in England reported in favor of daylight saving. 
That was in a year of peace. The reasons given for it were 
these: “A grenter use of daylight for recreation.” That is to 
say, if work ceased one hour earlier in the day, there would be 
‘another hour for recreation, so far as the workers were con- 
cerned. The second reason was“ less use of houses licensed for 
the sale of intoxicating liquors.” That, of course, appealed to 
the people of England in particular at that time. <A third rea- 
son was “the benefit to the general health and welfare of all 
classes.“ That included the saving of strain on the eyes. 

When a man works in the daylight the strain on his eyes is not 
Another 


The time of the gentleman has 


Oo severe as it is when he works by artificial light. 
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reason given by this parliamentary committee was the reduction 
of commercial and domestic expenses as to artificial light. That 
involves the coal-saving estimates I have mentioned for the 
United States, 

Since the war broke out every European country, with the 
exception of Russia, has found it absolutely necessary to avail 
itself of these morning hours of daylight which had previously 
been wasted, because people did not begin work early enough 
to enable the various industries to avail themselves of the 
natural light and because there was an extravagance, a waste, 
and expense, due to the fact that work that could bave been 
done by daylight continued after dark, when lights and fires 
had to be forced. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania was 
given leave to extend his remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speake>, the trade and 
commercial bodies of Pennsylvania and Philadelphia have been 
sending resolutions urging the passage of this bill asa war mens- 
ure—a speeding-up measure. Individual business men hare also 
been writing to urge its passage. They want the advantage of 
that extra daylight hour for reasons that appeal to our business 
judgment. I shall incorporate several of these in my remarks, 
but for general information I submit a series of resolutions 
adopted by the American Philosophical Society, of Philadelphia, 
founded in the year 1727, which can not be accused of having 
any other than a scientific interest in this important question. 
At a meeting in the ancient home of the society in Independence 
Square, May 31 last, action was taken as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS IN REFERENCE TO DAYLIGHT SAVING ADOPTED RY run 

AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Resolced, That the American keh erg Rociety, convened in spe- 
ctal meeting for this purpose, memoria: the Congress of the United 
States urging the early enactment of the identical bills, House No. 
2 and Senate No. , entitled, re: vely, “A bill to save day- 
light and to provide standard time for the United States.” 

Resolved, That the members of the American Philosophical Soclety 

e their respective Senators and Representatives to take carly and 
aflirmative action on these bills, and that the society address the 
President, asking his approval of them. 

Resolved, That the members of the American Philosophical Society 
urge their respective State legislatures to pass resolutions favoring 
these bills, as the Pennsylvania Legislature has recently done, and that 
they further urge commercial, financial, agricultural, and engineering 
associations in their respective localities to memorialize Congress for 
the early enactment of these bills. 

Mr. Arthur II. Lea, in moving the adoption of the above resolutions, 


said: 2 
In his 1 Benjamin Franklin wrote: 

In walking 8 Strand and Fleet Street one morning at seven 
o'clock I observed e was not one shop open, though it had been 
daylight and the sun up above three hours; the inhabitants of London 
chusing voluntarily to live much by Cie light, and sleep by sunlight, 


and pet often complain, a little a uy of the duty on candles and 
ioe 20250 price of tallow.” (Bigelow tion, Philadelphia, 1868, pp. 


The founder of this society was the first to present the idea of day- 
light saving but his perpen has been neglected for 150 years. Men 
can not and will not individually alter their habits of rising and goin, 

to bed, but collectively they can do so with no inconvenience. Travel- 
ing eastward or westward we alter our watches one hour at certain 
t the change and adapt ourselves to the 
ation we can do the same and as easily 


i establish the standard-time zones 
adopted by the railroads in 18 
as an immense cony ce. The 


and contracts. 
ese bills provide for ad- 


vancing it in the five zones, e ahha one hour at 2 a. m. on the 


ru 19 
fled after ot sn of the act of Congress, 
ges 


0,000 
nomber of lamps one hour requires 6,126 


tons of coal a year. 

From the labor standpoint, if we take eight hours as the standard 
workday, divided into two egual periods from 8 to 12 o'clock and 1 to 5, 
with rest and dinner from 12 to 1, there is one hour of daylight more 
from sunrise to 12 o’clock than from 1 p. m. to sunset, and this dis- 
parity increases to 1 hoyr and 19 minutes at the last Sunday in Septem- 


n 
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ber. In other words, from two to three and one-half hours of daylight 
are now allowed to pass before work begins and only from three-fourths 
to two and one-half hours of hag ff ht remain after work ends. It 
would obviously be better if these differences were more nearly equated, 
or even reversed, so that work would begin in a cooler hour and end 
sooner after the heat meridian,” when labor is more exhausting. The 
recreative period of the day would then haye more sunlight, and the 
ple would spend more time in fresh air, with result g physical 
encit, Eyestrain would be lessened by the substitution of an addi- 
tional hour of natural for artificial light. As public health affects public 
efficiency, the productiveness of the Nation would be increased. Day- 
light saving, after long discussion during peace, was adopted as a war 
measure for efficiency and economy by the belligerent nations of Europe, 
excepting Russia, and the same reasons apply with even greater force 
to the United States, which does not have as long days and short nights 
as Europe in summer, 

5 productiveness would also be stimulated by the enact- 
ment of daylight raving. Farmers would have an extra evening hour 
of light, and those in other occupations who wish to raise food plants 
would have the same extra hour after the close of their working day. 
Thus this change of time would aid immensely in accomplishing the 
Government's expressed desire for increased food production. 

As previously stated, ali the belligerent European nations except 
Russia haye adopted daylight saving as a war measure for efficiency 
and economy, and adjacent neutral nations, sich as Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Holland, haye done likewise. ‘These European nations 
now follow time standards six. and seven hours ahead of ours, and 
therefore their business day is practically over before ours begins. 
Stock exchanges in London and Paris now close one hour before our 
exchanges open, and the Continental European stock exchanges close 
two hours before our opening. Stock-exchange transactions within the 
same day would be facilitated by our advancing our time, and the 
same would be true of ordinary commercial and financial transactions 
across the ocean. 


THE MANUFACTURING VIEWPOINT. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 6, 1918. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moons, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: What is holding up the 1 bill? One mil- 
lion tons of coal could have been say last summer had Congress 
phra this bill a year ago, and this quantity of fuel would have kept 

000,000 families in comfort for a month; it would have prevented 
thousands of deaths from pneumonia, influenza, and bronchitis; it 
would have kept factories working which were compelled to close 
down; it would have kept people 8 who have been . 
18 3 as a result of the fuel famine—all because Congress fall 
o act. 

The only possible objectors to this bill could be the gas and electric 
light companies, as this bill has the unique distinction of being wholly 
good—a bill which would lessen suffering, keep the wheels of industr 
moving, save fuel for our coming winter, promote the health an 
happiness of millions, and y it is allowed to remain dormant. I 
wonder if Congress realizes how much the people are stirred up about 
this matter? n’t you do something to get prompt action on this bill? 


Very truly, yours, 
NORTH AMERICAN LACE CÒ., 
Henry S. BROMLEY, 
Vice President. 


FOR WAR WORK IN THE GARDENS. 


NATIONAL Wan GARDEN COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 14, 1918, 
Hon, J. HAMPTON Moore 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sm: I want to thank you for your efforts In behalf of the 
. bill and urge you and your colleagues to redouble 
efforts now that the planting season is upon us. ‘This bill should 
increase by fully 25 per cent the efficiency of war gardening this year 
and add millions of dollars worth of food to that which will be raised 
f. o. b. the kitchen door. A big drive starts March 18 to get a million 
pore to aid the farmer. This means that the “city farmer“ must get 
all the help you can give him. War gardens are the field kitchens over 
here which are . the field kitchens over there. Food must 
follow the flag. ve the war 8 the extra hour of daylight in 
which to cultivate his back yard or vacant lot and he will raise food 
equivalent to the ration of 1,000,000 soldiers for six months. 


V P. S. RIDSDALE, President. 


STATEMENT OF A COAL MAN. 
PHILADELPHIA, March II, 1918. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE 2 a 


2 
House of Representatives Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mn. Moore: I was very much pleased to read in the paper 
that you had taken up the advocacy of the a pairs Hew bill. As a 
coal man I can assure you that your estimate t there would be a 
saving of about 1,000, tons of coal is conservative. I know of no 
one measure which would be more beneficial in the saving of coal than 
this, and, with a great many other people, can not understand why the 
House of Representatives is still holding up the measure after it has 
y the Senate. It should go into effect at least not later 
than April 1, and as there will be some . arrangements to 
be made before that time this delay on the part of the House seems 
incomprehensible. b 

I hope, now that you are an advocate of the measure, that you can have 
it passed speedily. 

Yours, very cordially, 
AN AUTHOR ON STANDARD TIME, 


Kirk Munroe, the author, now residing in Florida, makes this 
statement as to the complexity of time adjustments: 


In 1883 there were 77 different “times” kept by the railroads of the 
t United States. The resulting confusion was so great that a “time 
convention " of prominent railroad men was called to devise a remedy. 
Aiad did this by 28 a the United States into four time zones— 
Eas 1859 Central, Mountain, and Pacific, each coyering 15 degrees of 
longitude (approximately 900 miles) and representing one hour of time, 
The merid of longitude bisecting these zones are, respectively, the 


SAMUEL HEILNER. 


seventy-fifth, ninetieth, onc hundred and fifth, and one hundred and 
twentieth. A zone, therefore, covers 73 degrees of longitude or 450 
miles on each side of its bisecting meridian, 

Thus the western line of the seventy-fifth meridian zone, dividing 
eastern from central time, extends due south from Hudson Bay to 
Habana, Cuba, pasina through the cities of Detroit, Mich., Mansfield, 


Ohio, Ashland, 
Tampa, Fla. 

This simple zone system was balled as an excellent solution of the 
difficulty and was readily adopted by the entire country, though as it 
did not receive official sanction from the Federal Government there 
was nothing compulsory about it, except in the States of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, and Florida. In 1915 the last-named State so amended 
its law on the subject as to make the legal time to be adopted optional 
with its several counties. Being thus left at liberty to use their own 
discretion in the matter, the several railroads proceeded to use the 
time best suited to their own convenience without regarding in the 
least the desires of the general public, and to change from one time to 
another at such points as best suited them withont regard to the estab- 
lished zone lines. The resulting confusion is almost as bad as that 
existing before the famous “time convention” was held. Thus the 
zone line between eastern and central time, instead of being straight 
and ee a readily comprehended division, has become as crooked 
as a rail fence, and communities west of the time line are keeping 
eastern time, while others lying far east of it are compelled to keep 
western time, much to their inconvenience and business disadvantage. 

The section of the country aree most in this respect is the 
peninsula portion of Florida, which, bordering on the Atlantic and lying 
almost wholly wi the eastern zone, is compelled by its railroads 
to retard its clocks one hour and cet the time of Texas even as far 
west as El Paso, Oklahoma, Kansas, etc. 

The railroads wholly to blame for this unhappy state of affairs are 
the Atlantic Coast Line, the Seal , the Southern, and the Florida 
East Coast. The first two run on eastern time as far south as Savan- 
nah, and there (80 miles east of the zone line) change to central time 
for the brief balance of their run into Florida. The Southern, running 
almost due north and south through Columbia, S. C., changes its time 
from eastern to central at that point. The Florida East Coast Rail- 
way, operated entirely far within the eastern zone, uses central time, 
though at certain points it is located 150 miles east of the zone line 
marking the division between eastern and central or western time. 

During the present year (1916) all Europe, realizing as never before 
the value of daylight, has set its clocks ahead a whole hour, and if we 
Americans would keep up with the economic procession of the world, 
we 75 take similar action wherever the railroads are stealing our 

aylight. 

On the eastern coast of Florida both Miami and Key West have in 
the past adopted eastern time and then been compelled by the Florida 
East Coast Railway to give it up. Many other Florida communities are 
loud in their dissatisfaction with western time and are most desirous 
of adopting eastern time in its place. 

Yours, truly, Kink MUNROE. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Hicks, Mr. Borranp, and Mr. 
THomMas were given leave to extend their remarks in the 
RECORD. . 

Mr. ESCH. I yield one minute to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Fess]. ; f i 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, when this proposition was first sug- 
gested it came to me with more or less of ridicule. I thought 
if there was any desire to begin work earlier than was the 
custom, why not get up earlier and begin it. But in looking 
into the reasons for the proposal I am persuaded that there is 
more than sentiment in it. It will not affect the agricultural 
sections of the country at all, since their rising and retiring are 
due almost entirely to seasonal conditions. The farmer regards 
the demands of the seasons rather than customs. The sun rather 
than the clock is his guide. In the summer time he gets up 
earlier and begins work earlier than in the winter time. Yet 
that could not be so in a city where the work is the result of 
community interest and is done through associations and so- 
cieties, largely under the law of custom. In centers the popu- 
lation soon learns the demands of the rules of the group. 
Hours for labor as well as for recreation are fixed by custom. 
These determine the schedules of trains, the opening and closing 
of offices, professional and public, the beginning and ending of 
the business day. The custom of opening the office at 9 o'clock 
soon assumes the force of law; it would be difficult to change 
the hour but not to push it ahead by a change of the clock. 
By the latter method work still begins at 9 by the clock but 
8 by the sun. It might end by 4 by the clock but 3 by the sun. 
We thus change the hour but not the custom. 

Earlier rising will give a better product as all must admit who 


„ Bristol, Va., Asheville, N. C., Waycrosse, Ga., and 


have any experience with the early-morning rising. The mind 


is brighter and the body more vigorous. $ 

The early closing does not only insure great saving of 
fuel and light, but it insures a great saving of the afternoon 
which may be employed in the garden or field for augmenting 
the food supply. Especially is this true of him who is in in- 
door work. The open-air work will not only greatly increase 
the food supply, but it will, by this diversion from indoor to 
outdoor work prove a great tonic in health to the individual. 
So I say there is really great value in starting the work an 
hour earlier in the morning and stopping it an hour earlier in 
the afternoon, thereby getting more hours for production, 
thereby losing nothing in the way of time for work, and at the 
same time saving the time in the afternoon for increase in an- 
other line of production that otherwise could not be done if 
we did not have our earlier hour. This, of course, means little 
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if anything in the country but much in the city. Therefore, | 


it seems to me that the proposal is laid in genuine good sense, 
und I shall, although coming from n section where it will not 
affect us much if at all, vote with pleasure for the saving of 
the extra hour. 

The SPEAKER. 
expired. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker. I yield the balance of my time to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, HAMILTON]. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, if this earth 
should disappear from among the 2,000,000 stars in the photo- 
graphie star catalogue of space, and if upon other planets and 
stars intelligence in some form is searching the infinite depths 
which we call the sky, it would simply be noted in some language 
undreamed of by us that another light had gone out; and with 
it would disappear the brief history and all material traces of 
mankind. A 

We are a small planet revolving around a central sun. 

The time we take to make the circuit of the sun we call 
a year, and the time we take to make one revolution we call 
a day, and the day we divide into minutes and the minutes 
into seconds. 

By these years, days, minutes, and seconds we measure 
human transactions and human life, and “ the days of our years 
are three score years and ten; and if by reason of strength, they 
be four score years, yet is their strength labor and sorrow; for 
it is soon cut off and we fiy away.” 

We have five senses, all of them inferior to those of the 
lower animals, and they grow dull with the passing years. 

Beyond our normal sight and hearing there arë telescopic 
worlds and microscopic worlds and sound worlds, and in the 
little radius of our senses on this moving sphere we lay pre- 
mises from which we try to reason into the unknown. 

John Fiske, in his Excursions of an Evolutionist, says: 

We 0 3 
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un of this — men were living in the valley of the Thames. 
At the end of it, the men of the River drift had probably 
tinct and their place in Europe had been taken and held for ages by 
the boreal cave men who now in turn were about starting on their 
long retreat to the Arctic regions. 
How long a time before the swarthy Iberian settled in Europe with 
his dogs and cattle we have no means of deciding; nor can we sa 


when the blue-eyed Aryan began his invasions, though we know 
last event must have been very recent—not very long before the dawn 


of history. 

Nor nes we tell how long there had been human beings on the earth 

before the glacial epoch it must have been a great while 

because even before the close of the Pliocene age they had had time to 
earth far Portugal in one direction and as far 

as California in the other. And if we are to take the date of 240,000 

we can hardly allow 


The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 


years. 
For centuries “they mowed and babbled till some tongue 
struck speech and patient fingers framed lettered sound.” 
EARLY THEORIES. 


Long after the dawn of history primitive man believed that 
the earth was flat; that the sun, moon, and stars were hung in 
the heavens for purposes of illumination; that the earthquake 
nud the thunder were the literal yoice of an angry God, and that 
comets were balls of fire flung from heaven at an offending 
world and brought war and pestilence in their train. 

The rotundity of the earth dawned upon the early Greek 
astronomers. Pythagoras (509—470 B. C.) “deduced his sys- 
tem in which the earth revolves in an orbit from fantastic first 
principles,” one of which was that “the circular motion is the 
most perfect motion.” 

Plato (born 429 B. C.) proposed to astronomers “the problem 
of representing the courses of the planets by circular motions.” 
Aristotle (384—322 B. ©.) “summed up the state of astro- 
nomical knowledge in his time and held the earth to be fixed in 
the center of the world.” 

Eratosthenes (276—196 B. C.) “measured an are of meridian 
from. Alexandria to Syene (Assuan) and found the difference 
of latitude by the length of a shadow at noon, summer solstice.” 

Ptolemy (130 A. D.) “theorised on the planetary motions 
and held that the earth is fixed in the center of the universe.” 

The Greek astronomers who believed the earth to be at rest 
reasoned that if it were revolving things would fiy off from it. 

But with the decay of ancient civilization the world forgot 
the learning of the Greeks. 

As time went on a system of the universe comprehending 
heaven and earth and hell, created out of myth, mystery, legend, 
and story, took shape in human thought and becanie real. 

It culminated in the sixth century in a complete edifice of the 
universe constructed by the Egyptian monk, Cosmas, in which 


When Dante wrote his Divine Comedy carly in the fourteenth 
| century he wrote it in the light of the astronomic and theologie 
| knowledge of his time. 

In the view of medieval Europe the carth was flat, bounded 
on the north by ice and Arctic blasts too cold for life to live in; 
| on the south by desert wastes and boiling seas too hot for life 
| to live in; on the east by far Cathay and swamps of vast extent, 

and on the west by a “Sea of Darkness“; and the few people 
who finally began to talk about a possible other side of the world 
where trees grew downward and rain fell upward were con- 
sidered by knight, monk, and vassal as mere babblers and 
dreamers of dreams. 

The science of those days was mixed with miracle and prodigy. 
“Tt brewed strange ingredients into elixirs of life, searched for 
the philosopher’s stone, and gathered herbs in auspicious phases 
of the moon for the cure of diseases.” 

The map of Claudius Ptolemy made in the middle of the second 
century, and the travels of Marco Polo in Asia represented all 
that scholars knew and much of what they conjectured concern- 
ing the earth’s surface down to the voyages of the fifteenth cen- 
tury; but during ail that time the theory of the monk, Cosmas, 
that the earth was flat and stationary was commonly accepted. 

For centuries Europe, looking westward across the sea, spoke 
of it as the “Sea of Darkness” and beyond its mysterious hori- 
zon few mariners dared to sail. 

By the thirteenth century, however, it had become known that 
beyond Cathay—that is, Cipango, or Japan—ithe earth did not 
extend itself in swamps, but that the shores of eastern Asia 
were bounded by a sea as were the shores of castern Europe. 

The mariner’s compass, discovered in the twelfth century and 
rejected for nearly a hundred years because it was believed to be 
the work of the devil, had by the end of the thirteenth century, 
come into general -use, and here and there cloistered scholars 
and student nagivators began to wonder if the sea that washed 
the shores of western was not the same sea that washed 
the shores of eastern Asia, and whether it was not possible to 
sail westward into the east. 

Generations “bloomed out, loved and hated, and rustled off, 
and the rolling and tramping of new generations passed over 
them.” 

The earth was torn by wars of spoliation, conquest, and re- 
ligion; Europe fought back the Moors and Moslems and or- 
ganized the crusades. 

A little later men began to kill one another with gunpowder, 
and thereafter brute strength had no monopoly. 

A little later they learned to print their thoughts on paper, 
with movable blocks and a printing press, and thereafter there 
was no monopoly of knowledge by a few. 

A little later a man was born near Genoa destined to demon- 
strate that the “ Sea of Darkness had another shore and to lift 
the veil from a continent where in the course of time there 
should be founded under God a nation—* consecrated to liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal.“ 

COPERNICUS, BRADE, KEPLER, GALILEO, AND NEWTON. 


Man knows now that the earth is round, because he lives 
around it, has traveled around it, strung cable and telegraph 
systems around it, and talks around it constantly by wire and 
by wireless. 

But the rotundity of the earth and its habitation on opposite 
sides, which are now accepted “always everywhere and by 
all,“ was for centuries a subject of learned disputation and 
theological controversy in which the scriptures were constantly 
invoked against the theory of the Antipodes and punishment 
was inflicted here and salvation was denied hereafter to those 
who dared dispute the theological argument. 

Nicholas Copernicus, an ecclesiastic born in 1472, investigat- 
ing the theory of Ptolemy, that the earth was the fixed center 
of the universe, which had held sway then for 1,600 years, came 
to the scientific conclusion that not only the earth but all the 
then known planets reyolved around the sun and established 
the rotation of the earth upon its axis. 

This was opposed to the evidence of the senses. For ages it 
had been argued that if the earth were in motion a wind of 
g-eat velocity would surround the earth, that bodies thrown 
upward from the earth would remain behind and that it was 
clear that if a bird flew up from its nest, it could never return. 

Copernicus argued that there could be no such wind as it was 
believed would result from the earth’s rotation, because the air 
would share the motion of the earth. 

He wrote n book called “The Revolution of the Heavenly 
Bodies,” but for 86 years it remained unpublished, because he 


heaven was above, the earth the ground floor, and hell below, | foresaw the storm its publication would provoke, and feared the 
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consequences to himself. The only copy he ever saw was 
brought to him on his death bed in 1548. 

Three years after the death of Copernicus came Tycho Brahe, 
whose collection of observations through long years of study of 
the heavens helped to lay the foundations for the work of 
Johannes Kepler, said to be the “real founder of modern as- 
tronomy.” 

Contemporary with Kepler was Galileo, born in 1564. He 
discovered and demonstrated certain laws of motion; one that 
“the motion of a will never stop nor vary its speed nor 
change its direction except by the action of some force“; another 
that “a light body and a heavy body fall at the same speed, 
except for the resistance of air”; another, the isochronism of 
the vibrations of a pendulum, that is “that a pendulum of a 
given length, has its time of swing independent of the extent of 
swing.” 

This pendulum principle in the hands of Huyghens in the 
middle of the seventeenth century led to the invention of the 
pendulum clock. 

In 1607 Galileo heard that a Dutch spectacle maker had com- 
bined a pair of lenses so as to magnify distant objects, and from 
this suggestion, without having seen this combination of lenses, 
he evolved a telescope, one of the first turned toward the 


His telescope and his heliocentric theory got him into serious 
trouble, but men with telescopes still continued to scan the sky. 

He died on Christmas Day, 1642, and on that same day Sir 
Isaac Newton, who worked out the law of universal gravitation, 
Was born. 

When Newton gave his discovery to the world it was objected 
that he had substituted gravitation for Providence. 

When the work of these men was finished the old conception 
of the universe was gone, and the question of whether the earth 
stands still passed forever beyond the stage of controversy to 
final judgment. 

Old religious controversies became “volcanoes burnt out, on 
the lava and ashes and scoria of which the olive and vine are 
now growing.” 

TIMB, 

Time is a mystery. The time of the earth’s rotation or of 
its circuit round the sun is long or short, as we live it. It may 
be a too brief happiness or a lingering torture. Some grow old 
before they have time to be young. 

In the “ Confessions” of St. Augustine he says: 

What, then, is time? If no one asks me, I know. If I E to on 
it to one who asks, I do not know. Yet 1 say with confidence that I 
know. But if nothing passes away, there would be no past time. If 
nothing were to come, there would be no future time. If nothing were, 
there would be no present time. 

Yet these two times, past and future, how can they be when the past 
is not now and the future is not yet? 

As for the 383 if it were always present and did not pass over 
into the past, it would not be time but eternity. 

Past time is not now, future time is not yet, and present time 
has no duration. 

In the universe of eternity there is no rising and setting of 
suns, no day, no night, no years, no centuries, Sun time is 
merely local time in its relation to eternity. 

Human chronology belongs to this solar system alone and we 
measure time while the sun shines and throws shadows against 
a background which we call history. 

Conquerors and kings, lawgivers, saints, jesters, scoundrels, 
geniuses, and charletans, millionaires, and mendicants have 
come and gone their way in pomp or squalor, out of mystery 
into mystery, and the sun and the wise, experienced stars look 
down and give no hint of human destination. 

No philosophy will ever satisfy men which can not throw a 
plank across the grave.” 

We are still baffled by the illusive illumination that some call 
individuality and others call soul. 

All our philosophy, all our groping speculation and reasoning 
leave the mystery of the future as mysterious as ever and yet as 
imperative as ever. 

Bacon says: 

If a man meditate much upon the universal frame of nature, the 
earth with men upon it—the divineness of the soul excepted—wili not 
seem much other than an ant hill where some ants carry corn and some 
carry their young and all go to and fro, a little heap of dust. 

If the hope of continued conscious existence after the death of 
the body ever fades out of human thinking, then the light will 
have gone out of the world; the deepest inspiration to right liv- 
ing will have ended and human existence will have become a 
meaningless tragedy. 

That hope transforms Bacon’s ant heap and dignifies human 
existence. With that hope we journey on to superlative issues. 

We may put back the clock or set it ahead or stop it alto- 
gether, but time goes on and present time has no duration. 


LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE, 


The question of “ daylight saving,” of setting the clock ahead, 
is not new. It is said that Benjamin Franklin originated the 
idea, but in 1907 an Englishman named William Willett pub- 
lished a pamphlet on “ Waste of Daylight,” and since 1916 all 
the nations of Europe except Russia, Greece, and the Balkan 
countries have adopted the plan. P 

The stars enter but little into the consideration of the average 
man going about his business. They were there when he 
arrived a short time ago, and they will be there when he goes 
a short time hence, 

The question of whether they were put there by a Supervising 
Intelligence or were sown in space by chance gives him little 
concern, 5 

He goes about his business till the undertaker calls, and then 
his surviving associates trot the horses to the cemetery and 
hurry back to their business and their little plans for perma- 
nence. 

He looks upon the “star gazer” as a dreamer disconnected 
from practica! affairs, and yet the map on his office wall, with 
its lines of latitude and longitude, is the result of centuries of 
study of the sky. 

If he wants to travel by water, he does not speculate on how 
ships find their way across the sea. He simply finds out the 
Sailing time, engages a room, and goes aboard. 

On his voyage he sees a paper posted up from day to day 
telling where the ship is, and he knows in a general way that 
the captain or somebody takes observations of the sun at noon, 
but he does not trouble himself about how it is all done. 

To guide a ship swiftly, surely, and safely across the ocean 
and alongside the wharf of the port of destination is one of 
the triumphs of human knowledge, and it is only within com- 
paratively recent times that it has been possible. 

The transition from sails to steam was only a little while 
ago. It was not until 1815 that steamboats began to feel their 
way along the rivers and along the coasts, 

The navigator “takes the sun” at noon by a sextant, and 
the dictionaries define a sextant as “an instrument for measur- 
ing the angular distance between two objects—as between a 
heavenly body and the horizon—by a double reflection from two 
mirrors, used especially for determining latitude at sea by taking 
the sun’s altitude at noon.” 

The navigator begins to watch the sun through the sextant 
near midday and continues till the instant it begins to descend. 
That is the instant of noon on the ship. 

He then compares the height of the sun at noon with certain 
astronomical tables in his chart room and knows in what 
latitude the sun reaches that precise height on that particular 
day in the year. 

When he gets his longitude he knows exactly where his 
ship is, and he gets this by a chronometer. $ 

A marine chronometer is defined as “an accurate time- 
keeper used for determining a ship's longitude at sea. It is 
suspended horizontally in gimbals and beats half seconds.” 

Early unsuccessful efforts were made to so adjust a pendulum 
clock that it would not be affected by the rolling of a ship at 
sea, and in 1713, by an act of the English Parliament, upon the 
recommendation of a committee of which Sir Isaac Newton 
was chairman, a reward was offered, £20,000, for an instrument 
that would find the longitude at sea true to half a degree. 

John Harrison, of Yorkshire, won the reward after 43 years 
of study and experiment, but did not receive his final payment 
until 1764. 

A navigator’s chronometer is ordinarily set to Greenwich 
time. The meridian line passing through Greenwich, England, 
where the British Royal Observatory was established in 1675, is 
by common consent used as the line from which time and dis- 
tance, east and west, are reckoned. 

For purposes of convenient computation 360 lines of longi- 
tude are commonly drawn from pole to pole and, starting from 
the Greenwich line, are numbered east and west around the 
world, the line opposite Greenwich, on the other side of the 
world, of course, being the one hundred and eightieth degree, 

Inasmuch as the earth revolves from west to east, and inas- 
much as it turns through 360 degrees of longitude in 24 hours, 
it turns at the rate of 15 degrees an hour, Therefore the time at 
a point 180 degrees east and west from Greenwich would at 
the same time be 12 hours later than Greenwich and 12 hours 
earlier than Greenwich. 

For illustration, Samoa and the Fiji Islands are geograph- 
ically neighbors, but Samoa is nearly 180 degrees west of 
Greenwich and the Fiji Islands are nearly 180 degrees east 
of Greenwich, so that when it is Sunday in Samoa it is Monday 
in the Fiji Islands, 
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To obviate this difficulty an arbitrary line has been drawn 
upon the map of the world down through the Pacifie near the 
one hundred and eightieth meridian line, and it has been in- 
formally agreed that islands on the east side of this line shall 
reckon their longitude west from Greenwich and islands on the 
west side shall reckon their longitude east from Greenwich. 
This line is known as the International Date Line. 

To get the longitude of a ship at sea the nayigator, haying 
found the ship's time, compares it with Greenwich time, and 
if he is sailing cast of Greenwich, he knows that the ship’s 
time is earlier than Greenwich time, because the sun is over 
points cast first, and if he is sailing west of Greenwich he knows 
that the ship's time is later than Greenwich time. 

For illustration, if it is noon on a ship in the Atlantic and the 
chronometer shows that it is 1 o’clock at Greenwich the naviga- 
tor knows that his ship is 15° west of Greenwich, since 15° of 
longitude equal one hour of time. 

SETTING A WATCTI. 

We gct our standards of time from the study of the stars. 
To the man on the strect the setting of his watch is a trifling 
thing, but to set a watch or a clock involves the use of the most 
delicate machinery of this mechanical age, machinery which 
derives its accuracy from the stars in their courses. 

Obelisks, sundials, and water clocks were used to measure 
time before the Byzantines learned the art of glass blowing, 
and after that sand glasses were used on land and sea, 

To know the speed of a ship in the early days of navigation 
n piece of wood, called “ the log,” shaped to resist being dragged 
through the water was tied to the end of a cord with knots 
on it, spaced with arithmetical precision, and as the cord slid 
through the sallor's fingers the time between knots was measured 
by the sand glass, and these words “knot” and “log” still 
survive in the language of the sea. 

Now, if your watch runs down you set it by the nearest 
watch or clock. If you want to be accurate, you set it by a 
jeweler’s “regulator.” But the “regulator” varies a little 
from day to day so that the sum of its variations in a week 
may be appreciable and the “ regulator” must in turn be regu- 
lated by the astronomical clock. 

Every observatory has an astronomical clock which is made 
as perfect as human skill can make it. 

It must be mounted upon a firm foundation, subject as little 
as possible to vibration, change of temperature, and barometric 
pressure. 

But when made as perfect as possible, it has to be set and 
regulated by observation of the stars. 

For these observations a transit is necessary. The transit is 
a telescope, the tube of which is firmly attached at right angles 
to a horizontal axis the ends of which point east and west, so 
that the telescope may be so rotated as to follow a line along the 
sky from north to south known as the astronomical meridian, 

Across the field of view of the telescope fine threads are 
mounted so as to form a minute cross. 

From astronomical observations for a hundred and fifty years 
astronomers have compiled tables by which they know exactly 
when each tabulated star is on the astronomical meridian line. 

To know, then, whether the astronomical clock is right it is 
necessary to check a star by the cross in the telescope at the 
exact instant it crosses the astronomical meridian line. 

If the clock tinie of crossing tallies with the star time of cross- 
ing, the clock is right. If not, it is set accordingly. 

This star time regulates earth time. DPxactly at noon every 
day time is ticked by telegraph all over the country. 

STANDARD TIME, 

There is another kind of time called “standard” or railroad 
time, which was put in operation in the United States by the 
railroads in 1883, and has since been generally adopted through- 
out the world. 

Since the sun apparently travels from east to west it is obvious 
that local time differs widely throughout the country. 

For illustration, before standard time was adopted trains leav- 
ing New York on New York time arrived in Buffalo by New York 
time, which was different from Buffalo time; left Buffalo by 
Buffalo time and arrived in Chicago by Buffalo time, which was 
different from Chicago time, and so on across the continent. 

Railroad companies had the custom of running their trains by 
the time of the chief town along a given line, so that when sev- 
eral different lines entered a town the town had several different 
kinds of time. 

By the “standard” time system the whole country, including 
Alaska, is divided into five time zones 15 degrees wide east and 
west, so arranged that the middle meridian lines of the zones 
from east to west are, respectively, 75, 90, 195, and 120 degrees 
west from Greenwich, and that of Alaska is 150 degrees west 
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from Greenwich. The time of each meridian line is the time of 
the whole zone. s 

The time at each of these meridian lines and of the zone it 
governs is therefore earlier than Greenwich time by even hours. 
For illustration, since 15 degrees make an hour, the 75-degree 
line is 5 hours earlier than Greenwich, the 90-degree line 6 
hours, and so on across the continent. 

This bill, with amendments recommended by the committee, 
proposes by law to standardize the time of the United States and 
to advance the present “ railroad time” one hour during a period 
of seven months in each year, beginning at 2 o'clock a. m. on the 
last Sunday in March, and ending at 2 o'clock a. m. on the last 
Sunday in October, 

But whether we call it sun time, star time, or standard time, 
it is only man’s method of trying to measure the flight of the 
future which is not yet through the portals of the present, which 
has no duration. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LONDON. At the conclusion of one hour, is it in order 
for another Member to ask for recognition to speak on the bill? 

The SPEAKER, It is not. The House ordered the hour ex- 
tended by 20 minutes and at the end the previous question con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

Mr. LONDON. There was such a request, Mr. Speaker, but 
I was not aware that the House had agreed to it. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair is informed that it was objected 
to. If the gentleman gets the floor he is entitled to an hour. 

Mr. LONDON. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LONDON. If I ask to be recognized and I get one hour, 
can I speak five minutes and then yield the rest of the time? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; but the gentleman has not yet got his 
hour, [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, the genileman from Arkansas [Mr. 
WIIdo] has made it necessary for me to refer to the little per- 
sonal matter mentioned by him that, unexplained, might cause 
you to think that I am getting old. The gentleman wanted to 
know why we did not move the clock forward two hours instead 
of one? We can, but it is not needed. The gentleman from 
Arkansas when he came to be sworn in as a Member lacked two 
hours of being 25 years old; he lacked two hours of the constitu- 
tional age. We moved the clock ahead two hours in order that 
he might be sworn in. That is why we happen to have him here 
to-day. [Laughter.] So you see that when it is necessary to 
fool ourselves, that the hands of the clock be set forward, we 
can do so. 

Now, outside of this little pleasantry, I want to say that the 
Senate bill provided that the clock should be advanced one 
hour on the last Sunday in April and retarded one hour on the 
last Sunday in September. The House amended the bill so as 
to provide that the clock should be set forward one hour on the 
last Sunday in March and retarded one hour on the last Sun- 
day in October, so as to make the time included seven months 
instead of five. The reason was that more coal is consumed in 
March and October than in any two months included in the 
Senate bill. The fuel situation was such that there was an 
appeal to make the bill applicable to 7 months out of the 12 
months. 

That is how these amendments came to be made. It is im- 
possible in a few minutes to reply to all the arguments and ob- 
jectlons that have been made to the bill, but gentlemen from 
the country ought to know that the country people, the farmers, 
will get up no sooner and go to bed no later. The trouble with 
the country farmer is that when he goes to town where sucli 
gentlemen as my friend from Arkansas [Mr. Wrxco] live, he 
has to wait for these luxurious gentlemen to get up before he 
ean sell them his eggs and butter and vegetables so he can go 
back to his farm. ‘This will force these gentlemen to get up 
an hour sooner, ‘The farmer will get into town and sell his 
barter and buy the things he needs and get back and get to 
work an hour earlier in the morning. It is on account of the 
farmer that I am in favor of this bill and not these luxurious 
lawyers who do not want to go to bed until 2 o’clock in the 
morning and not get up before 10 o'clock in the day. Another 
thing we want is that the saloons and other kind of houses that 
keep late hours close, at least on Saturday night, one hour 
sooner——- 

Mr. KING. And open one bour earlier in the morning. 

Mr, SIMS. No, indeed; the morning following Saturday 
is Sunday morning. And this they will have to do, because 
this will make the law as to closing apply with penalty attached. 
But my friend from Arkansas need not observe this law. because 
he will not have to suffer from any penalty for the violation. of 
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it, as he is in no business required to close any earlier. He was 
so young when he came here that naturally his mind is yet a 
little slower as to legislative matters than if he had been of 
constitutional age when he reached this body. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; for a brief question. 

Mr. WINGO. When I lived in Tennessee I found that the 
farmers did not waste any time on a man who was too lazy to 
set his alarm clock to get up an hour earlier. I do not think 
they have enough energy to buy a clock. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman must know that the people every- 
where else are not as industrious as in the district I represent 
and where he once lived. The farmers of my district need no 
alarm clocks to wake them in the morning. A request for the 
passage of this bill has come from the President of the United 
States, from the Secretary of the Treasury, from the Food Ad- 
ministration, from the Fuel Administration, and Ambassador 
Sharp, in France, sent a cablegram to explain how important 
it is, and that has been transmitted to me by the Secretary of 
State, and I am going to ask unanimous consent to place in the 
Recorp a few of the letters, resolutions, and communications in 
favor of this bill. The United States Chamber of Commerce and 
a great number of industrial organizations over the whole coun- 
try favor this bill, and no one that I know of is opposed to the 
bill except Members of the House, who do not seem to know 
what the sentiment of the country is regarding this measure and 
without having given the bill any real study treat it as a trivial 
and unimportant matter: 

DIRECTOR GENERAL OF RAILROADS, 
+ Washington, January 18, 1918. 
Hon. T. W. Siss, 
House of Representativ 5 
Dear CONGRESSMAN: Note the attached from Mr. Marks. I think 
is t matter. If you think it could be put through 
without delaying it or causi 8 I am 
the other I think this daylight-saving bill is of 
to Justity a 1 rule so as to insure its im- 
deration in the House. The latter I would strongly urge. 
Cordially, yours, 
W. G. McApoo. 


Janvary 18, 1918. 
Hon. W. G. McApoo, 
Seeretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Mr. Secrerany: I am Popa in * of your letter of the 
18th inclosing a letter from Hon. reus M. Marks, with reference to 
the daylight-saving bill. I have just written Mr. Marks a letter in 
reply to one he has written me s that the 3 bill 
be attached as an amendment to railroad 1 n. I have re- 
preo assured Mr. Marks that the daylight-saving bill was going to 

considered by the committee and acted on at an early date; that 
rt of the war legislation; that it is to 
have preferential consideration, but that I did not think it wise or 
pendent to attempt to amend the railroad bill by attaching it to that 
III. If we open the door for amendments of this kind nobody knows 
where it will end. do not think that if there is eny ee to the 
consideration of the daylight-saving bill when repor o the House 
that there would be a cle of trouble in getting a rule to have it 
considered on its merits. I have been stoney in favor of the bill 
ever since it was introduced, and did ae 1 poe bly could te get Judge 
Apamson to agree to act on it last on, as the President well 
knows as we had quite a lengthy correspondence concerning it. One 
or more bills besides this one are being as proper amendments to 
J own gment is t we should have just as 
little legislation or legislative provisions in the railroad b as is 
possible to have, and that these provisions should apply ex¢lusively 
to the operation of railroads while they are in your — 

This is the way this matter strikes me, and as it is not at all neces- 
sary to attach the daylight-saving bill to the railroad bill in order to 
— 1 consideration and passage, I can not think it wise to at- 
tempt it. 

Very sincerely, yours, T. W. Stus. 


the same has been made a 


1 ere or STATE, 
t ashington, February 12, 1918. 
Hon. Tuetvus W. Sts, 2 


Chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives. 

Sin: I have the honor to inclose herewith for your committee's in- 
formation in connection with bills on the subject now before it a copy 
of a telegram from the American ambassador at Paris, wherein tA 
states that the daylight-saving regulations which have been in opera- 
2322. TTT 
o and expresses the hope ere no opposition 
Congress to the enactment of a Kinik law in the United States. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
ROBERT LANSING. 


Paris, February 8, 1918. 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington: 

Noticing in the American press the legislation provi for iE ed 
Sa dur the summer months is now pending, may I express the 
hope that there will be no opposition to such a measure. The wisdom 
of this regulation In France has been amply demonstrated through its 
operation for two successive seasons. I believe it is one of a number 

common-sense and 1 economies brought out by the exigen- 
cies of the war which should remain permanently as a part of our 
national economic life. 8 

HARP, 


UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 2, 1918. 


Okairman Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Sims: I hardly think that it will become necessary to secure 

any additional support on the general principle involved in the bill for 
daylight reign owever, I am only too pleased to give my indorse- 
ment to the effectiveness ef similar legislation as carried out in Europe. 
There is no doubt that in the coming spring and summer the additional 

roduction which the Government is desirous of securing will be 
very y stimulated by the additional period of daylight which would 
be given to those town workers who interest themselves in gardenin: 
and whose production is of very real importance at this time. I wi: 
you 5 in your efforts to carry this excellent bill, which has 
already n passed by the Senate, through the House. 

Faithfully, yours, 


Hon. THetvus W. Sims, 


HERBERT Hoover. 


Untrep States SHIPPING BOARD, 
EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION, 
Washington, December 29, 1917. 
W. Sirus, 
Committee on Interstate and 
Commerce, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: I am inclosing a memorandum, the substance of which 
was contained in the letter I sent to the President a short time ago. 

I understand this bill is to come before your committee for a hearing 
phe shortly. Also that you strongly favor the bill. I am in hopes 
that the hearing will make it possible for a speedy acceptance by Con- 
gress of this measure. 

If there is anything that we can do to further the bill I should be 


glad to know. 
Very truly, yours, Epwanrp N. HURLEY, President. 


Hon, THETUS 
Chairman 


The daylight-saving movement has proven a. success in 12 of the 
largest countries of Europe, in that it has resulted in material econo- 
mies in the use of coal and artificial light and in its benefits to the 
workers of the nation. 

The Senate recently passed a similar daylight-saving act for this 
country, and the measure is to come before the House Committee on 

The daylight-saving plan, 
the period. of April 1 t 
for our 


pent system of time workers begin their work usua 
n the morning and leave at 5 o'clock. 


„ m. 

The result would productivity, Tess danger from acci- 

dent, and Serpe If the President could urge upon Congress to con- 

sider the daylight-saving measure in view of the experience of Europe 

and our own necessities the shipbuilders and workers of the country 
would be grateful. 


In THE SENATE, May 16, 1917. 


Whereas enemy Governments have laws advancing the time one 
hour during the long summer ys for the purpose of conserving 
their rescurces and ether belligerents have done likewise as a measure 
of economie war necessity: Therefore 
Resolved tif the House concur), That the General Assembly of 

Pennsylvania indorses the efforts of the business interests now ing 

made to secure the e by the Congress of the United States o 

legislation known as daylight saving to advance the standard time 

one hour during the summer months. 

Resolved f er, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to 
the Senators and resentatives in Congress from Pennsylvania. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was adopted by the 

Legislature of Pennsylvania on May 16, 1917. 

P. GALLAGHER, 


9 W. 
Chief Clerk, Senate of Pennsylvania, 


Resolutions adopted by Norfolk-Tidewater Association of Credit Men, 


Whereas a demand has been made to advance the time throughout the 
country soe hour from the last day of April to the last day of Sep- 
tember; an 

Whereas it has been shown that many European countries which adopted 
the plan as a war measure have derived such benefits in the conser- 
vation and oconafy of gas, electricity, coal, and oil that it may be- 
come a permanent law with them; and 

Whereas it is estimated that the extra hour of Ay es will aid produc- 
tion in all lines and save gf eae oa $50,000,000 in lighting bills 
and 1,000,000 tons of fuel during that period as well as improve the 
health of the Nation: Be it K 
Resolved, That this meeting of ihe Norfolk-Tidewater Association of 

conr Men go on record as favoring national legislation to carry out 
s plan, 


THE MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEw York, 
New York, February 2, 1918. 
Hon, THetus W. SIMS, 
House of Representaives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sim: We wish again to urge upon you favorable action by the 
House Committee on Interstate Foreign Commerce upon Senate bill 
1854, to save 8 which bill, as you doubtless are aware, passed the 
Senate June 27, 1917. 

The arguments in fayor of this measure are convincingly stated in 
Senate report 46, and we understand that the bill has the support of 
the President. 

On account of the present coal situation and the possibility of saving 
coal through the curtailment of light during working hours, it is 
particwarly desirable that the bill become law at the earilest possibl 
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moment. The purpose of the bill is strongly approved by the general 
sentiment of the country and Sian ia f y U ess and manufactur- 
ing interests, and we hope that you will lend your influence to promote 
its speedy passage. 
Yours, very truly, 
‘Tire MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEw York, 
By S. C. MEAD, Seerctary. 


Usitep STATES FUEL ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 4, 1918. 
Hon. T. W. SIMS 


Chairman Commitice on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Sims: I understand that the so-called daylight saving 
bill will be up for discusslon in your committee at an early date. 

The experience of England and France has convinced me that the 
change of time provided in this bill would save the United States a — 5 
large amount of fuel in the course of a. year. I believe that an esti- 
mate 17 800,000 to 1,000,000 tons direct saving in coal would not be 
excessive. 

As Fuel Administrator I should be much gratified by such favorable 
action on the part of your committee as would place this bill on the 
statute books in time to make the saying effective this year, 

Very truly, yours, 
H. A. GARFIELD, 
Fucl Administrator, 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF TITE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
7 Washington, D. C., February 25, 1918. 
Ion. Tnercs W. SMS, 
Chairman Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Juper Sims: As you may be interested in the period during 
which England will utilize daylight saving this year, we inclose, on 
behalf of Mr. A. Lincoln Filene, chairman of our committee on day- 
light saving, an excerpt from a short discussion which occurred in the 
House of Commons on January 17, 1918, 

Very truly, yours, 
ELLIOT II. Goopwin, Scerctary. 
“ SUMMER TIME,” 
[Oral answers, Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Jan. 17, 
1918, p. 478.] 

25. Mr. Gilbert asked the home secretary if it is the intention of 
the Government to put into force summer time corme the present year ; 
and if so, in yiew of the early date of the Easter holidays this year, 
will he consider whether the alteration can be made from March 25 
and also continued until the first week in October, so that the country 
can haye this benefit as long as possible? 

Sir G. Cavs. The Pi eta of the second year of summer time has 
confirmed the conclusions based on the first year’s working of the 
scheme, and I think it will be in accordance with the general wish 
that summer time should be continued. As regards the period during 
which it shall be put in foree, the honorable member will recollect 
that the question was investigated after the first year by a depart- 
mental committee, which recommended the period from the second 
Sunday in April to the third Sunday in September. This recommenda- 
tion was adopted by the Government last year. No decision has yet 
been taken as regards this year, and I can only say that the question 
of period will be carefully considered before the order is made. 


PERIODICAL PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
New York, January 29, 1918, 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 

HOUSE op REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: I am pleased to inform you that at the last meeting of 
the L'erlodical Publishers’ Association, held on January 23, the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted in reference to the Calder daylight-saving 
vil: 

“Whereas 12 European countries, Including England, France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Portugal, Holland, Russia, Norway, Denmark, an 
Sweden, have adopted daylight saying as a war-economy measure 
with satisfactory results; and 

“Whereas the present coal situation accentuates the advantage of a 
saving of 1,000,000 tons of coal which would be one of the annual 
results of the adoption of this measure; and 

“ Whereas the saying in lighting bills, stimulation of farm gardening 
and of healthful daylight sports, the substitution of an hour's labor 
in the cool morning in place of the hot afternoon, and furthermore, 
uniformity of our time with Europe's, are all economies and ad- 
vantages which will follow the adoption of the daylight-saving bill: 
Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That we, the Periodical Publishers’ Association of America, 
indorse the movement of the National Daylight Saving Association to 
turn the clocks of this country forward one hour on the last Sunday 
of April and back again on the Iast Sunday in September. 

“ Resolved, That we urge Congress to adopt as a war-emergency meas- 
ure the Calder daylight-saving bill, 8 unanimously passed by the 
United States Senate, where it was introduced In conformity with the 
request of the National Daylight Saving Association.” 

Very truly, yours, ; ` 


£ JONN ADAMS THAYER, 
ae ` Eeceutive Seerctary. 
2 me 

CHAMNRER OF COMMEREE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


* Washington, D. C., February 5, 191s, 
Hon. Tuxrus W. Situs, +5 
Chairman Committectan Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
5 t House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Jcpce Sims: In are that you may have before you the position 
of the Chamber of Commax of the United States, in advocacy of legisla- 


1 to place in somewhat summary form our 
islation will be enacted without delay 


in which we bave atte 


tion which will establish light saving, I beg to submit a memorandum 
reasons for hoping that 


Prof. Robert W. Willson, of Harvard University, has p red rather 
elaborate statistical data, which will indicate by hour and minute tho 
results of daylight saving in each important community of the country, 
data has been sent to the printer, and copies be forwarded to 
you in the very near future, 

Very truly, yours A. LINCOLN FILENE, 
Chairman Executive Committee on Daylight Saving 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING—ITS ADVANTAGES—Usk AS A War MÈASURE—FUEL 
CONSERVATION—REQUEST FOR LEGISLATION. 

[Statement presented to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House of Representatives by the Executive Committee on 
Daylight Saying of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States.] 

I. Adcantages of daylight saving. 
A. MILITARY. 

1. The training of the national forces will be expedited, and the 
practice of Home Guards and similar organizations, the memoers of 
which have other re; r occupations, will be greatly facilitated. 

2. Production would be increased in the shipyards of the country. 

3. The production in all plants which are making materials for ail 
tary use and for building ships would be increased; and the condit 
of work for their employees would be improved. 

B. ECONOMY, 

1. There will be the preat of all savings that of human mate- 
rials—as pointed out below. 

2. Immediate saying in form of reduction of expense for light and 


ons 


ea 

3. Ultimate saving in the conservation of coal and other sources of 
light and heat. 

4. Possible reduction in the cost of living of those who like to work 
in their gardens, utilizing the extra outdoor hour for this purpose, 

C. HEALTH, MORALS, AND SOCIAL WELFARE. 

1. One hour more for outdoor recreation. Recreation is a national 
asset, an immense force for health and moral well-being. : 

2. Working mothers and fathers obtain an extra hour for outdoor 
play with their children, both summer and winter. 

5. One hour less for bad lights in tenements. 

4. Lessened eyestrain for workers and school children due to the use 
of artificial light. 7 b 

5. Smaller risk of accident in industrial establishments because there 
will be a light hour instead of a dark one at the end of the working 
day at the e of greatest fatigue and most frequent accidents. 

. Lessened risk of accident due to 1 and traffic con- 
cee because the afternoon rush will in daylight instead of 
arkness. 

7. Working girls will be on the way home in daylight instead of in 
the dark in winter. 

S. Our last hour of sleep will be sounder and more beneficial than it 
is under present conditions, because there will be less light. 

D. EFFICIENCY. 

1. General efficiency will, of course, be increased by any improyement 
in the health, morals, and social welfare of the workers and others. 

2. In summer a cool hour in the morning is substituted for a hot onc 
in the afternoon. 

3. In winter a light hour at the end of the day is substituted for a 
dark one. This is especially valuable coming as ft does at the time of 
greatest fa e and is peculiarly valuable in some industries where 
accurate cyesight is essential. 

4. Efficiency is lowest in the later afternoon, the time when accidents 
are most frequent. 

II. The daylight-saving plan as a war measure, 


1. The daylight-saving plan was adopted as n war measure by Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Italy, Austria, Holland, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Portugal, Australia, Iceland. $ 

The year 1916 was the first year of operation of the plan in all but 
the last two countries, which adopted the plan in 1917. 

A committee of the British House of Commons, which made a pre- 
liminary study of the question in 1908 and 1909, reported favorably a 
daylight-saving bill, stating the results would be: 

„To promote the greater use of daylight for recreative 8 
„To lessen the use of houses licensed for the sale of intoxicating 


ziquors. 
me To facilitate the training of the territorial force. 

“To benefit the physique, general health, and welfare of all classes 
of the community. 

„To reduce the industrial, commercial, and domestic expenditure on 
artificial light. 

“That the object of the bill, which is desirable and would benefit the 
community, can not be attained without legislation. 

“And that an alteration of the clock of one hour in April and a 
similar alteration of one hour in September is the best mode of attaining 
the object of the bill.” 

Reasons why daylight saving was adopted as a war measure. 

A. Economy in consumption of coal, oil, gas, light, etc. 

ENGLAND. 

1. The savings in the use of artificial light and fuel to produce this 
in England were estimated as $2,500,000 for the summer months alone, 
(Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, yol. 82, No. 39, p. 304.) 

2, Mr. Hanbury Thomas, of the Shefeld United Gas Co., has sug- 
gested that a general estimate for the whole country can be arrived 
at from the figures of actual saying in coal given in the replies from 
those undertakings who use coal and no other fuel on the OnE 
plan: The amount of coal stated by such undertakings (28 in number 
to have been saved as a direct result of summer time works out in the 
aggregate at 1.449 per cent of the total annual quantit, carbonized 
by them. ‘The total quantity of conl used by all gas undertakings in 
the United Kingdom In 1915 was, in round figures. 18,000,000 tons. 
Reckoning 1.449 per cent of those figures, therefore, the saving in coal 


affected by gas undertakings in the United Kingdom as a result of the 
four and a half months of summer time may be put at about 260,000 
tons. 


Further, applying the same percentage to the total annual sum spent 
by consamers on gas (reckoned on the total annual sales of gas under- 
takings at 3s. per 1, cubice feet) the saving in expenditures to con- 
sumers works out at about £475,000. 
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These estimates can not, of course, be regarded as anything but con- 
Jectural; but they represent the best that can be done with the figures, 
and are not 3 very far wide of the mark. (Report; Summer Time 
Committee, England, Feb. 1917, p. 12.) 

4. The parliamentary committee heard from over 80 municipal elec- 
trical light undertakings, from 50 to GO private companies, and from 11 
electric power companies. 

The estimates of the redaction in consumption of clectric Nght vary 
very widely, from 1.25 per cent in one case to 55 per cent. 

The returns of the power companies giye a mean reduction of 20 per 
cont for Hentian perpen. 

Thirty-eight private 5 furnishe! figures giving an estimate 
75 haat varying from 10 to 41 per cent, the mean for the 38 being 
24 per cent. 

Sixty-four munivipal undertakings give a mean reduction of 18.3 por 
cent in units used for lihtlug. (Report Summer Time Committee, Eng- 
land, Feb. 1917, p. 10.) 

4. According to E. Horgliton Fry, secretary committee for regulation 
ef petroleum supplier, the economy affected by the daylight-saving act 
in consumption of illuminating oils fn England was 21 per cent of 
the consumption for the year, I. o., about 11,500 tons. 

This seoms to be a very modest proportion, but it should be re- 
membered that 11,500 tons represents two journeys by an oil tanker, 
which would occupy approximatolx four months, and this saving, there- 
fore, can hy no means be regarded as nogligible. In fact, owing to tho 
shortage that is at prosent belng experienced in these yessels the result 
is st very welcome me.” 

5 Mr. Herbert Samuel, in the House of Commons, May 8, 1916, 
said: 

“The Government would not have dreamt of favoring this measure 
or of inviting the House to consider it unless it had reason to think 
that it was essentially advantageous for war Deon: 

“The question of our coal supply is one which is giving us serlous 
concern, 

“We are casting about In every direction for means to Increase our 
coal supplies, and when a proposal is made which, we believe, and in- 
decd are convinced, would lend to a large economy of certainly many 
hundreds of thousands of tons of coal in the course of a year, we can 
not regard that asn matter of indifference.” 

G: The question was first brought to notice by the export committes 
nnpointed to advise the Government on the disposal of the coal out- 
put. 
This central committee for the disposal of coal unanimously passed 
a resolution urging the Government to adopt the daylight-saving plan 
in order to conserve the coal resources of the nation, 

7. The board of trade found it necessary to urge npon all gas and 
electric light companies a reduction in their consumption of coal. 

R. The rallway executive committee managing the railways on behalt 
of the Government favored the pronon 

(Parlinmentary debates, House of Commons, May 8, 1916, p. 345.) 


TRANCE. 


[From summary, report of M. Mallavalle (depute), an behalf Commis- 
ston de l'Enseignment et des Beaux Arts, on bill for renewal of summer 
time In 1917 and subsequent years.) 


1. The committee record two sets of estimates of the total saving in 
coal for the whole conntry as follows: 

(1) The total quantity of coal consumed by gns undertakings in 
France annually being put at 5,000,000 tons und by clectrical under- 
takings at 2,000,000—7,000,000 tons in all—an econoniy of 10 per cent 
on this amount (which the committee think it fair to take as result of 
simmer time) . — about 60,000 tons over one month, 200,000 tons 
over three and one-half months (length of summer-time period in 
5 in 1916), 360,000 tons over six months, 410,000 tons over seven 
months, 

If a 15 pee cent economy is reckoned, the savings are estimated at 
about 87,500 tons over one month, 306,000 tons over three and one-half 
months, 525,000 tons over six months, 612,000 tons over seven months. 


KReckoning.a mean between these two caleulntions the saving over 
six months is put at 442,500 tons and over seven months at 511,900 


tons; represen iny a saving in cost (estimating £1,750,000) and 51. 
00,000 (£2,030; * respectively ; “chifres moyens qui pourralent 
approcher davantage de In verite.” 

2. The director of inventions affecting the national defense after 
studying figures of ontput of gas during the periods preceding and fol- 
lowing the introduction of summer time and the restoration of normal 
time concluded that the saving in coal or gas Hglt might be put at 
1 kilogram (somewhat over 2 pounds) per persons, or 1 ton for cach 
1,000 porsons per month, 

There are said to be 18,000,000 persons in France “ eclaires par le 
Anz, so that the economy of conl on this basis would amount to 18,000 
tons per month, or more than 200,000 over the whole year. 

The Ngure for clectricity undertakings is estimated as 100,000, giv- 
{nz a tota! of 300,000 tons (10,000,000 franes, or £1,190,000) for gas 
‘and electricity combined. Half this amount would be saved for the 
summier-time period, 

3. At the Calais docks there was an inerense In unloading capacity of 
250 tons each day of summer, 

4. At Marseilles it was found possible to deal with an extra quantity 
of goods estimated at between 12,000 and 31,000 tons from July to Sep- 
tember (21 per cent to 4 per cent of the total tonnage unloaded), 


GERMANY, 


The municipal gas works at Berlin reported a decrease during Ma 
and June, 1916, of 508,500 cubic meters in spite of the fact that 18,0 
pew gas meters were pot up during the first six months of 1916, and 
the records from January to April showed an increase of 2.4 million 
ene meters output of gas as compared. with 1915. 

The other countrics of Europe are investigating the results of last 
yonni operation of the dayligbt-saving plan, (Report English Commis- 
sion, p. A 


II. Daylight saving as a war measure in the United States. 
A. THE FOOD PROBLEN, 


1. This country is facing a very serlong food problem the solution of 
which, in part at least, lics in Increased, intensive cultivation of the soll. 
Most agricultural operations must cease at sunset. 

2. The e plan offers opportunity to over 20,000,000 
workers engaged in trade, transportation, and other pursuits outside the 
lield of agriculture for an extra hour of daylight after their workilay 1s 
over for work on the land. 


The United States Food Administrator, Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, writ- 
ing on February 2, 1918, says: 

“In the coming spring and summor the additional food production 
which the Goyernment is desirous of Le pice will be very largely stimu- 
lated) by the additional daylight which will be given to those town 
workers whose interest In gardeuing and whose production are of great 
interest to the Government.” 

Prof. X. N. Carver, Harvard University, and former Chief of the Rural 
Organization Service of the United States Government, says: 

“It would be a great help to the movement for the incrense of the 
production of food if workingmen had an extra hour of daylight In the 
evening for work in their gardens, An hour's work a day in a garden, 
if wisely directed, will produce an amazing amount of food, 

“T believe this to be of the utmost importance. Unless something un- 
foreseen hap s, the world is golng to experience the greatest food 
shortage within the next year that it has known since the Napoleonic 
wars. The chances are that there will be many hungry people in onr 
large cities before another winter is over, not because there is not enough 
work for them to do, not because money wages will not be high, but 
becnuse food will be hard to get at any price. Anything which will 
enable workingmen to produce a part of their own food is, therefore, of 
the utmost Importance.” 

n. CONSERVATION OF COAL AND run MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


1, There fs no doubt but that this conntry will acbleye the sayings 
that the 7 nations hava experienced, 

In Section LV of this statement will be found a very conservative psti- 
mate of the cayings in coal which may be expected from daylight saving. 
IV. Fuel saving to be expectcd from daylight saving. 

If daylight saving were adopted in the United States through act of 
Congress a very impo t saving in consumption of fuel, especially of 
coal, would result. What the total saving of coal would be is very 
diffieult to estimate, but it would apparently exceed 1,500,000 tons s 
year. even if daylight saving were in effect only for the shortest perlod 

hat has been suggested and at a time of year when there js least noel 
for artificial heat and light. The saying would occur In both direct and 
indirect ways. 

DIRECT SAVING, 

contemplates increased ultilization of natural light 
throngh better adjustment of the active day for the greater part of the 
population to the hours during which artificial ligut is not gencrally 
required. Coal enters inte artificial light mainly through development 
of electric energy and through production of gas, both by carbonization 
and in use under boilers and retorts. 

The amount of coal that will be saved if the clock is moved ahead 
one hoor will differ with the pe during which this method of day- 
Nght saving is used. Calculations computed for different periods, based 
Spon actual British expertence in the summer of 1916, and modified by 
allowances for differences in latitude, etc., give the following savings 
in coal for the United States: 

(1) paring of 150 hours of a yearly average of 1,320 per year ro- 
quiring artiticial illumination in the United States (I. c., by daylight 
saving between second Sunday in April and last Sunday in September. 
according to the Calder DIL (8. 1881 ) now before the House Committees 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce); 


Daylight savin 


Tons coal, 

In Meetricity for Ughting - 660, 000 

In gas for lighting._.--._--.— — 144, 000 

804, 000 

(2). Saving of 190 hours from the yearly average (i, e., with clocks 
moved ahead 1 hour between Apr. 1 nud Nov. 30) +: 

Tens coal, 

eee S36, 000 

T oats fet: heit en oe aa 1388900 

1, 019, 000 


(3) Saving of 198 hours from the yearly average (1. o., with clocks 
advanced 1 hour throughout year}: 


Tons coal. 
in) acotricity for: Hgb e565 . eee 871, 000 
nee... Pere a neo et 190, 000 
1, 061, 000 


The saving in coal used for these purposes could be representel p- 
proximately by the following percentages: 
(1) With saving of 150 bours: 


Amount of coal used for lighting through gus and elec- 


tricity approximitel ys eso ie te sae tons 15, 750, 000 
Amount: farc — — 804. 000 
POreentagh . ßßß ß —. eee 5 

(2) With saying of 190 Bours: 

Amount of coal used for lighting through gas anil elec- 
.. E NLP TE E ons. 15, 750, 000 
99903 25,050,000 
. e Se a 6,5 


(3) With saving of 198 hours; 
Amount of conl used for ligbting through gas and clec- 


ons 15, 750, 000 


tricity, approximately. 29888 
NE ag 


Amount sayed 
Percento er!... ee ea 
THESE ESTIMATES CONSERVATIVE, 


Any estimate for the whole territory of the United States, such as 
has heen made above, must proceed upon many assumptions and esti- 
mates. That the estimates which are presented are conservative ap- 
pears from several circumstances. For instance, actual British expe- 
rience in the summer of 1910 demonstrated that the electric current 
used during the perlod of daylight saving was reduced by percentages 
that ranged from 14 to 55, and the amount of gas used was reduced by 

percentages as low as 2 but as bigh as 26, Tue figures do not include 

he savings in coal which would be obtained at “isolated” plants and 
at the plants of electric railways which sell power for Hghting. Again, 
the estimate has been made ou a basis which assumes that the use of 
electric energy and gas for lighting ia spread evenly over the country, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, the census report for 1912 showed that 
out of a total of 76,000,000 incandescent lights wired for service by 
municipal and commercial central stations 57,000,000 were in the Now 
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England, Middle Atlantic, and North Central States; in other words, 
were in the part of the country where, because of latitude, the adyan- 
ta of daylight saving will be most ee 

The estimate for the results if daylight saving is used throughout the 
year is ially conservative, since it includes no estimate for the 
saving which would result throughout two winter months, when, in 
effect, s morning hour with very moderate use of artificial light would 
be substituted for an oreo mi hour of maximum «artificial muminatlon. 
The saving of coal obtained in this way can not be estimated very 
accurately, tut it apparently would exceed 300,000 tons, 


INDIRECT SAVIXG. 


Tho saying of coal through substitution of a morning hour of moderate 
artificial! illumination for an evening hour of maximum use of ciec- 
tricity aud gas for Sh iNustrates ways in which very important 
savings in coal would obtained: 

Reduction of the penk load Tor central power stations would have very 
important results. To illustrate the importance of this Item the situa- 
tion of the Commonwealth Edison Co., of enig which distribotes 
approximately one-cightcenth of the country’s total electric energy, may 
be taken, The peak tond of this company is necided for no more than 
one and one-half hours a day. The average load fs less than 50 per 
cent of the peak. The investment in equipment to produce the peak fs 
up war of one-fourth of the whole and equals at least $25,000, ; the 
cost of carrying this np eee is $3,250,000 n year, At Rochester, 
N. V., one-third of the luvestment is said to be necessary to cure for 
the penk, at a cost per customer per year of $60. Daylight saving 
would fatten the peak, since nt the seasons when the yearly peak is 
now attained (because the grentest demand for electric transportation 
and the maximum use of electric light come at the same hour) daylight 
saving would reduce the requirements of power for lichting and would 
at the same time place the greatest demand for cleetric transportation 
further within the hours of natural light; in other words, daylight 
saving would tend to separate the two factors the concurrence of which 
now causes t investment nnd large use of coal, and at the same time 
would materially reduce one of those factors, The benefits would be two- 
fold—{1) saving of conl in an amount which enn not be accurately 
estimated, but which would reach into the hundreds of thousands of 
tons, and (2) postponement of new investments in equipment to carry 
the peak of the loa. 

This postponcment of new investments will occur nt a time when it Is 
or ihe highest publie interest to avoid all new financing of private enter- 

rise se 


Tp 
end of 1917 it had Incrensed this to 452,000, and 8 to plans made 
in 1017 it will have raised it to 600,000 by the end of 1919. 

In the use of coal for domestic purposes daylight saving. if practiced 
during cight or more months, will cause real economies, although there 
ure such great diversities in this use that the saving of coal cean not be 
estimated very naceurately, The saying would occur during the cooler 
months when, in effect, n morning hour when relatively little heat is 
used In residences would be substituted for an evening hour when 
under present conditions the use of artificial heat in residences. is at 
its moximum. That the saving would be considerable is apparent from 
the fact that, according to the iigures of the Geological Survey for 1915, 
at least 60,000,000 tons of bituminous coal will used this year for 
heating residences, 

Daylight saving will have its effect, too, upon some other problems 
regarding coal. For example, it will make it ensler to persuade small 
clectric stations throughout the country to decrease their “ all-night” 
service nnd save coal aergad It would create a public senti- 
ment which would Insist upon needicss lighting by eet ans being 
eliminated, and would lead each private user of electric lights to reduce 
the umount of light he uses to his actual requirements, thus reducing 
extravagance in clectric energy. The public point of view created by 
daylight saving will make casier adjustment of such question as the 
amine under present conditions of advertising by clectric signs, 
Mumination of white ways,” etc. 


V. Bupport of daylight saving. 


Daylight saving, to be made uniformly effective throughont the con- 
tinental United States by act of Congress, is actively supported by the 
following oMcers anil organizations: 

The President of the United States, 

United States Food Administrator, Mr. Herbert C. Hoover. 

Unitel States Fuel Administrator, Dr. Harry A. Garfield. 

The Chairman of the United States Shipping rd, Mr. E. N. Hurley. 

Conference of shipyard employment managers, called by the United 
States Shipping Board- 

The Council of Natlonal Defense. 

The advisory commission, Council of Natioral Defense. 

Cominittee on coal production, Council of National Defence. 

The following Stute conncilsx of defense; Arixoun Council of Defense; 
Connecticut Committee on Public Safety; MWinols Connell of Defense; 
Iowa Council of Defense; Maine Committee on Publle Safety ; Nebraska 
Council of Defense; New Hampshire Committee on Poblife Safety; 
New Jersey Committee on Public Safety; Rhode Isiawl Committee on 
Publie Safety; South Dakota Council of Defense; Vermont Committee 
on Public Safety, 

Pennsylyania Leglslature, hy Joint resolution memorializing Congress. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

American Federation of Labor. 

Board of Mann New York Cotton Exchange. 

Stnte Board of Agriculture, Massachusetts. 

State Board of Education, New Jersey. 

Hoxton School Committee, Boston, Mass. - 

American Philosophical Society. 

American Association for the Adyancement of Science. 

Nationa! Lawn Tennis Association. 

National Baseball League. 

In addition to action taken through membership in the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, many commercial ami other similar 
organizations have taken special action. These organizations include: 

Traffic Club of New England. 

York Chamber of Commerce, York, Pa. 

Commercial Club, Davenport, Iowa. 

Merchants aml Manufacturers Associztion, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chamber of Commerce, Franklin, Ind. 

Johnson County Business Men's Association, Franklin, Ind. 

Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Chicago Association of Commerce. 

Civic and Commercial Association, Denver, Colo, 

Duluth Commercial Club, Duluth, Minn. 

Portland Rotary Club, Portland, Me. 
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Portland Retail Merchants“ Association (aiae): 
Po nd Cement Association, Chicago, III. 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce. Indianapolis, Ind, 
Fall River Chamber of Commerce, Fall Riyer, Mass. 
Great Dayton Association, Chicago, III. 

Worcester Chamber of Commerce, Worcester, Mass. 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, Boston, Mass. 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce, Rochester. 


Charlotte Chamber of Commerce, Charlotte, N. G., 


Manchester Board of Commerce, Manchester. N. II. 

Greenbay Association of Commerce, Greenbay, Wis. 

Muskee; Chamber of Commerce, Muskegon, Mich, 

Waterloo Commercial Clud, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Dubois Chamber of Commerce, Dubais, Pa, 

Greenville Chamber of Commerce, Greenville, S. C. 

Retail Lumber Dealers of State of New York. 

Pittsfield Board of Trade, Plitsfeld, Mnas. 

Counci? Bluffs Chamber of Commerce, Council Dlufs, Iowa. 

Spokane Chamber of Commerce, Spokane, Wash. 

Chariton Commercial Club, Chariton, Iowa. 

City Commission, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Jamestown Board of Commerec, Jamestown, N. Y: 

Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Middietuwn Chamber of Commerce, Middletown, Ohio. 

Merchants’ Association, Springfield. Ohio. 

State Chamber of Commerce, Pennsylynnia. 

LIXCOLN Firexe, 
Chairman Exccutive Committee on Daylight Saving 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the 
bill and committee amendments to final passage. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a parlamentary inquiry, 

The SPEAKER. The geutieman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The rule which was adopted by the com- 
mittee provided for the consideration to Senate bill 1854 under 
the general rules of the House. This bill that is presented for 
consideration contains several committee amendments. Those 
amendments have not been presented as yet for action by any 
Member of the House. It is the general rule, if E am not mis- 
taken, that a bill when presented to the House by n report is 
considered ss it is introduced and requires some formal action 
on the part of some Member of the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. What is the parliamentary inqniry? 

Mr. STAFFORD, My inquiry is whether it is not necessary for 
the gentleman to moye to amend as his committee directed him? 

The SPEAKER, No, The universal practice is if the bill 
Is read and the amendments are read they are supposed to be 
pending. I do not remember during the whole time I have 
been here to have ever seen it done in any other way. The ques- 
tion is on ordering the previous question, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Tue Clerk will report the committee amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Seal 3, Une 4, strike out tho word “April” and insert the word 
“ fare Ea 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the amendment will be 
agreed to, 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read ns follows: 

Page 3, Une 0, strike out the word“ September“ and insert the word 
October.“ 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the amendment will be 
ngreed to. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Spenker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment wns agreed to. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

Page 3, line 10, strike out the word “April” and insert the word 
March.“ 

‘rhe SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

Page 3, Ine 11, strike out the worde“ September“ and insert the 
word “ October.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agree: to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, lincs 24 and 26, strike out section 5, 


The SPEAKER. The question Is on agrecing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 1, strike out the figure “G” and insert in Meu thereof 
the figure 5.“ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ngreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 
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Steenerson 
Stephens, Nebr. 


1918. 


Mr. WINGO. The previous question having been ordered, that Mudd 


shuts off all amendments except the committee amendment? 


1 Flynn Uutchinso Nichols, Mich Sterling, Pa. 
The SPEAKER. Yes; all debate. Fosa Jacowsy e derten inn 
Mr. WINGO. No amendment would be in order at this time? 8 Samea pap Sorter Switzer 
The SPEAKER. No. The question is on the third reading | Galltvan Johnson, S. Dak. Pou Palbott 
Garland Kahn Powers Templeton 
of the Senate bill. Garrett, Tex, Kehoe Quin ; Tilson 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time, and was read | Gillett Kelley, Mich, ie Tinkham 
he thi ood Key, Ohio Rodenberg Treadway 
the third time. Gordon us owland Vare 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. Graham, Pa. La Follette Rucker Vestal 
The question was taken. aray, N. LaGuardia Sanders, Ind Volstead 
Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that | Greene, Vt Tamro N Vaike 
ne SPEAKER. Evidently there is not elfem o ar EE a peT 
e 2 . Evidently there is not a quorum present. | Hamill * unn Sears e 
The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will | Hamilton, X. Y. MeCormick l 
notify absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. The question | Haves McKeown ` Shouse Wilson, La. 
is on the passage of the bill. Heaton McLaughlin, Va. Siegel Wise 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 253, nays 40, 7 mar pave Woodyard 
answered “présent” 6, not voting 133, as follows: Hollingsworth Montague Smith, T. F. 
YEAS—253. Hood Morin Snyder 
Alexander Fairfield Lehlbach -Robinson So the bill was passed. 
Ser ver ogers ‘The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Ashbrook Ferris Linthi R 7 
Ayres ders Title n Rouse Until further notice: 
Baer Fisher Littlepage Rowe Mr. Tarnorr with Mr. DUNN. 
Benes Ane 8 es? Mr. Hasire with Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. 
Barnhart Fordney Lufkin -Sabath Mr. Kenor with Mr. Haxwroxn of New York. 
Beake Foster 11 8 ae Mr. Stovse with Mr. Georcr W. FAIRCHILD, 
S ders, N. X. * — A „ al 
Bland Preinan McArthur Bantond? Mr. CLARK of Florida with Mr. GILLETT. 
Blanton French McClintic Saunders, Va. Mr. Hoop with Mr. Davis. 
Boriana Fuler; u a MeFadden — owe Mr. Boon with Mr. Treapway. 
„Ma nle: cott, ch. 9 a Ur Aff 
Britten Gallagher McLaughlin, Mich Sells C Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania with Mr. MUDD, 
Browne Gandy dden hackleford Mr. SCULLY with Mr. ANTHONY. 
Drowning 0 San 5 — ee sherley Mr. WILSON of Louisiana with Mr. BACHARACH. 
. R s * 
. 4448 8 Mansfeld Sinnott Mr. GALLIVAN with Mr. GnAHAM of Pennsylvania, 
Burroughs Glynn Mapes Sloan Mr. ASwELL with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH, . 
Byrnes, S. C. Godwin, N. C. Martin Small Mr. DELANEY with Mr. MORIN. 
8 oodall Mason Smith, Idaho Mr. Surrivan with Mr. Nicnors of Michigan. 
Campbell, Kans, Gould Mays Smith, Mich, 5 a faig at 
Cantril Graham, III. Meeker Smith; C. B. Mr. McKeown with Mr. ROWLAND. 
8 Ohta aire Tose Hiller, 1 Snook 3 Mr. Watson of Virginia with Mr, AUSTIN. 
„ . 5 e t, affor z À n 
Cary Griest Monaci. Senn Mr. Moytacve with Mr. McKenzir, 
Classon Hadle oon Steele Mr. BEsHLIN with Mr. Warp. 
S Hamilton, Mich, Moore, — Sterling, In. Mr. Bropseck with Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma, 
10 Ind. s Mr. Carew with Mr. BUTLER. 
Coady Harrison, Miss, organ Stron 7 
Collier Haskell Mott Sumners Mr. Dent with Mr. CorrEx. 
Connally, Sex Hastings Neely Sweet Mr. CALDWELL with Mr. COSTELLO. 
Cooper, . Haugen he a 8 85 Mr. Cuvnch with Mr. Ciranprrr of New York. 
Cooper, Wis, le Oldtield remple Mr. Dries with Mr. Foss. 
x Hensley ae N.Y, Ahorapson Mr. HeEryertne with Mr. EDMONDS. 
2 nan N 
le, N. Y. ieks Osborne Timberlake Mr. Donovan with Mr. GARLAND, 
Vt. Hillard O’Shaunessy ‘Towner Mr. Jacoway with Mr. DARROW. . f 
Dalli nger Holland premyer yan Dyke Mr. Key of Ohio with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 
Dempaey Howara Pal Volgt Mr. Drane with Mr, FRANCIS, 
Denison Hull, Tenn. Par. Waldow Mr. Harrison of Virginia with Mr. DAVIDSON. 
aes e F 7 Walai Mr. Larsen with Mr. Goop. 
er, N. Y. Valton 9 z 
Dickinson Ireland Stone Yaar Mr. Eacte with Mr, Kerrey of Michigan. 
Johnson, Wash, Phelan Watkins Mr. Lazaro with Mr. HAYES. 
Dillon Jones, Tex, Platt Watson, Pa. Mr. Garretr of Texas with Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Pennsylvania, 
Dixon Jones, Va. Polk Welt Mr. Lesuer with Mr. MERRITT, 
Doolin uul Pratt Whaley 5 7 3 
Doolittle Kearns Purnell Wheeler Mr. ESTOPINAL with Mr. Heaton. 
Doremus Kea ; Rainey White, Me Mr. Moxradun with Mr. PORTER. 
għton e . er 3 — a — 
Dowell Kennedy, Towa msey ‘isch Tex. Mr. Gonpox with Mr. Husrev. 
Dupré Kennedy, R, I, Ramseyer Winslow Mr. Frps with Mr. KAHN. 
Dyer | Kettner Paua 1 Wood, Ind. Mr. Luxx with Mr. SIEGEL. 
Eliott Kinkaid o Rayburp young’ N Dak, Mr. NIicnorrs of South Carolina with Mr. HUTCHINSON, 
Ellsworth Kitchin ea Young, Tex. Mr. FLYNN with Mr. Norton. 
Kiston Knutson Reed. Zihlman Mr. Pou with Mr. SLEMP. 
tan Tangiey Robbins Mr. Gntrrix with Mr. Powers. 
Evans rsen Roberts Mr. Quin with Mr. HULL of Iowa. 
NAYS—40. Mr. RaGspare with Mr. RopENBERG. 
Amon Dominick Lies, Ga, Btephens, Miss. Mr. SCHALL with Mr. STEENERSON. 
BERTE OPES stevenson Mr. Recker with Mr. SWITZER. 
Blackmon Goodwin, Ark, McCulloch Taylor, Ark. 2 A 
Brand Gray, Ala. McLemore Taylor’ Colo, Mr. Sears with Mr. TEMPLETON. 
Burnett 1 7 Hawley onver. Ai: Thomas Mr. WALKER with Mr. Crank of Pennsylvania. 
BOCK: Miss. n tree Anson Mr. SHALLENBERGER With Mr. TILS ON. 
Carawa Huddleston Price Weave: 8 z 
Connahs, Kans. Johnson, Ky. Romjue Willems Mr. Wrnn with Mr. Curry of California, 
Cramton Kincheloe Sisson Wingo Mr. SHERWOOD with Mr. TINKHAM. 
Crisp Lea, Cal. Steagall Wright Mr. WELLING with Mr, JAMES, 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—6, * SSNS “ith Mr. V. 
nae 0 11 R Mr, SLAYDEN with Mr. VARE. 
88 Kine ndon Snell Mr. WHITE of Ohio with Mr. Jounson of South Dakota, 
NOT VOTING—154, Mr. Tous F. Sacre with Mr. VOLSTEAD, 
Anthony Capstick Costello Dies Mr. STERLING of Pennsylvania with Mr. La FOLLETTE, 
Fede taney Maeg 8 Mich 8 Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. Woopyarp. 
adhurech Chandler, N. Y, Curry, Cal. Drikkar The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
Beshlin Chandler, Okla. Darrow Dunn The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
wre hace í 1 = 5 5 open the doors. : 4 
Been Clark, T. Delaney Estopingt On motion of Mr. Snrs, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
Campbell, Pa, Copley Dent Fairchild, B. L. which the bill was passed was laid on the table. $ 
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MRS. ANNIE BAILEY. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, when the House resolution No. 259 
Was passed, inadvertently an amendment to the resolution, which 
should have been adopted, was omitted, and I ask that the action 
of the House in passing the resolution be vacated. 

The SPEAKER. In passing the House resolution 259 there 
Was a small amendment left out, and the gentleman from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent to vacate the proceedings by which it 
was passed. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: After the word “ pay,” in Jine 2 of the resolu- 
tion, insert the words “ out of the contingent fund of the House.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
those who have spoken on the so-called Borland amendment may 
have leave to extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that gentlemen who have spoken on the Borland 
amendment to the legislative, executive, and judicial appropria- 
tion bill be permitted to extend their remarks on the bill itself 
and the amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks on the daylight-saving bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks on the daylight- 
saving bill. - Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on the daylight-saving bill. 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 


tleman from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an article in the 
Atlanta Constitution on the Speaker's birthday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to print an editorial about the proceedings on the 
Speaker’s birthday. Is there objection? 

There was nod objection. 


DAYLIGHT-SAVING BILL. 


Mr. WALDOW. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr, FRANCIS, was 
unable to be here. Had he been here he would have voted “aye” 
on the daylight-saving bill. 


ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. I rise to submit an inquiry of an astronomical 
nature. The rules of the House provide that we should meet 
at 12 o'clock meridian. If the daylight-saving bill becomes a 
law at what hour would the House conyene? [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. It would be 12 o'clock by the clock. 

Mr. WALSH. But it would not be 12 o’clock meridian. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows, but the rule provides that 
the House meet at 12 by the clock. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I renew my motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the House do now adjourn. The question is on agreeing to 
that motion. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 7 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 

March 16, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting copy of a communication of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture submitting an estimate of appropriation 
to enable the Department of Agriculture to provide further for 
the national security and defense by stimulating agriculture 


Doc. No. 975), was taken from the Speaker’, 
the Committee on Agriculture, and ordered to be printed, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and re- 
ferred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. RAKER, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 10587) granting to the city of 
San Diego certain lands in the Cleveland National Forest and 
the Capitan Grande Indian Reservation for dam and reservoir 
purposes for the conservation of water, and for other purposes, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 381), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10589) to make 
valid certain certificates of naturalization, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 382), which 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. PRICE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 4610) to compensate Thomas G. Allen for 
injuries received while employed in the General Land Office of 
the United States, and making an appropriation therefor, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
884), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

Mr. STEAGALL, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 2012) for the relief of Mrs. W. B. Oraw- 
ford, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 385), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 10744) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War- 
Risk Insurance in the T. Department, approved Septem- 
ber 2, 1914, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SHACKLEFORD: A bill (H. R. 10745) to authorize 
Cole and Osage Counties, Mo., to construct a bridge across the 
Osage River; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 10746) to provide for a 
monument at Arlington to mark the grave of Maj. Gen. William 
S. Rosecrans; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 10747) providing for the 
better administration of justice in the Navy; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 10748) to repeal section 896 
of the Code of Law of the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10749) to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, to grant in his diseretion, leave of absence to certain 
employees outside of the city of Washington; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Department of Agriculture. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 10750) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to authorize the extension eastwardly of the Columbia 
Railway,” approved June 13, 1898, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. RUBEY: Resolution (H. Res. 281) for the immediate 
consideration of a bill reported from the Committee on Agricul- 
ture as a substitute for H. R. 7795; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 10751) granting an increase 
of pension to William B. Carr; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 10752) granting an increase 
of pension to William Froats; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10753) to amend House bill 1339, Sixty- 
second Congress; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAYPOOL: A bill (H. R. 10754) granting an in- 
ee of pension to Eli Berry; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 


1918. 


By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 10755) granting a pension to 
Anna Fishbeck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 10756) granting an in- 
crense of pension to Horace E. Hand; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

ty Mr. DALE of New York: A bill (H. R. 10757) for the 
relict of Swend A. Swendson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 10758) granting a pension 
to Emina Bridgett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 10759) for the relief of Otho 
Adams; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10760) granting an increase of pension to 
John Jarrette; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10761) granting an increase of pension to 
Jeremiah Hunt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 10762) granting an increase of pension to 
Bennett W. Burton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 10763) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Tyree; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 10764) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen F. Easterling; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10765) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry M. Hutchinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bil (H. R. 10766) granting a pension to Thomas Gen- 
try; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 10767) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Frank H. Campbell; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: A bill CH. R. 10768) for the 
relief of George W. Gamble; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A pill (H. R. 10769) granting a pension 
to Joseph B. Doan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10770) granting an in- 
erease of pension to William J. Robey; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LESHER: A bill (II. R. 10771) granting an increase 
of pension to Edward A, Searls; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: A bill (H. R. 10772) to establish the 
military record of James W. Miller; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. MEEKER: A Dill (II. R. 10773) granting a pension 
to Fritz Hintermeyer ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (II. R. 10774) granting a pension to 
Eugene Johuson; te the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 10775) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Albert Sharp; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. RODENBERG: A bill (H. R. 10776) for the relief 
of Charles B. Carroll; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, ROSE: A bill (H. R. 10777) granting a pension to 
Joseph Heming; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD; A bill (H. R. 10778) granting 
sion to Henry A. Jaegle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SNOOK: A bill CH. R. 10779) granting an increase 
of pension to James Custer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WALTON: A bill (H. R. 10780) granting a pension to 
Alvin R. Scott; to the e on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 10781) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Thomas Leonard; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 


a pen- 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Irish 
Women's Council, asking for the recognition of the political 
independence in the form of the Irish Republic; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, relative to payment of the income and excess-profits 
taxes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Barnet, Vt., favoring national prohibi- 
tion during the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DARROW : Resolutions of the Market Street Business 
Men's Association and Walnut Street Business Men's Associa- 
tion, of Philadelphia, Pa., in behalf of daylight saving; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commeree. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Memorial of members of the Irish 
Women’s Council of New York City, Philadelphia, Springfield, 
and San Francisco, and others, relative to freedom for Ireland; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of State of New York, 
relative to payment of excess-profits tax; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petitions of the Belvidere. (III.) 
Screw & Machine Co.; the Mechanics Machine Co. of Rockford, 
III.; and Adolph Lewishon, of New York, asking that provision 
be made for the payment of war taxes in quarterly install- 
ments; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan; Resolution of the Michigan 
State Grange, protesting against any proposition to discontinue 
or curtail Rural Free Delivery Service; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Resolutions adopted by the Illinois Fire- 
men’s Association, protesting against increased postage rates on 
periodicals; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Louisa Fishburn, Hortense S. Cramer, Clifford 
C. Cable, J. R. Sutton, M. F. Ralston, Laura S. Gilbert, and 15 
others, all citizens of the State of Colorado, praying for imme- 
diate war prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Cora Louther White, J. W. McCaslin, W. B. 
Rankin, Addie B. Wastfeld, William Robertson, Mrs. J. A. Mc- 
Culloch, and 30 others, all citizens of the State of Colorado, 
praying for immediate war prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mrs. D. W. Coulter, H. H. Hyde, Mrs. H. H. 
Hyde, Miss Marjorie Hyde, Mrs. Mary C. Miller, and Mrs. 
George W. Hagerman, all of Oak Creek, Colo., praying for the 
repeal of that section of the war-revenue act providing for in- 
creased postage rates on periodicals; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Colorado Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, protesting against increased postage rates on sec- 
ond-class mail matter; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Resolution of Council 
of Providence (R. I.) Engineering Society, favoring passage of 
daylight-saving bill; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. MOON: Papers to accompany a bill for the relief of 
Eugene Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Resolution of the Phila- 
delphia Bourse, favoring action upon Senate bill 3530, providing 
for the repeal of the act of March 1, 1913, authorizing the valua- 
tion of the physical property of the carriers; also another reso- 
lution of the same body, requesting action on the daylight-saving 
bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROSE: Petition of A. B. Gordon and others, resi- 
dents of Bedford County, Pa., for the repeal of the zone rate, 
and for making the second-class postage rate one and the same, 
level and uniform throughout the Union, regardless of distance ; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Presbyterian Church, Juniata, Pa., for 
the enactment, in the shortest time possible, national prohibi- 
tion ns a military necessity; to the Committee on Alcoholic 
Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. ROUSE: Resolution of the Newport Lodge, No. 5, of 
Kentucky, Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin 
Workers of America, asking for immediate action for operation 
and maintenance of adequate navigation facilities for the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Protest of Thomas G. Phillips 
and 35 citizens of Olivet, against zone system second-class mail 
matter; to the Cominittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, resolution of Seventh-day Adventist Church, Battle 
Creek, protesting against Sunday laws; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, protest of John C. Winans and 50 citizens, of Waldron, 
against zone system second-class postal matters; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also. protest of Advance Pump & Compressor Co., Union Steam 
Pump Co., and Rathbun & Kraft, all of Battle Creek, against 
absolute and final rate-fixing power on Director General of Rail- 
roads; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, protest of Bryant Paper Co., of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
against absolute and final rate-fixing power being conferred 
on Director General of Railroads; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VARE: Memorial of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
Philadelphia, in support of four-payment plan for excess- 
profits taxes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Market Street, Walnut Street, and 
Chestnut Street Business Meu's Associations, of Philadelphia, 
asking immediate action on the daylight-saving bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Cominerce. 

Also, memorial of the Pittsburgh Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation, asking for the recoinage of the 2-cent piece; to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 
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The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we seek Thee earnestly, we trust with a pas- 
sionate desire to know Thy will, that we may have a clear con- 
ception of the duties of this hour, that we may be the elect of 
God for service sent under Thine own direction, inspired by Thy 
Holy Spirit to accomplish Thy great purpose in this Nation and 
in the world. Call us to Thyself in the service of humanity and 
fit us for this divine enterprise. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Mi. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I wish to state by way of 
personal explanation that yesterday when the votes were taken 
which appear on pages 3546 and 3547 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp I was necessarily absent on business of the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Florida has called at- 
tention to the fact that on yesterday when he was necessarily 
absent two votes were taken. I am paired with that Senator 
and did not notice that the Senator was absent from the Cham- 
ber, having observed him in the Chamber a little while before I 
voted. It was an oversight on my part, which I regret. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I send to the desk and wish 
to have noted in the Rxconb several petitions from South Caro- 
lina colleges, including the State Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege at Rock Hill, known as Winthrop College; and one from 
other women of the State, asking ine to vote for the woman- 
suffrage amendment. 

Of course they did not expect me to comply with their request, 
knowing my attitude on the question. I think the women will 
get the vote in time, but it is not a question for the National 
Government to decide and any interference in Washington in 
regard to the ballot is contrary to my ideas of constitutionality. 

I would like to haye the number of ladies signing these peti- 
tions counted and printed. Š 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
request of the Senator from South Carolina will be compiied 
with, 

The petitions are as follows: 

Petition signed by 16 women of Richland County, S. C.; 


Petition signed by 24 teachers and pupils of Anderson Woman 


College, South Carolina ; 

Petition signed by 17 teachers of Converse College, South 
Carolina ; 

Petition signed by 202 teachers and pupils of Coker College, 
South Carolina; and 

Petition signed by 877 teachers and pupils of Winthrop Col- 
lege, South Carolina. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a memorial of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, of San Francisco, Cal., remonstrating against 
the presentation and erection in prominent places in the capi- 
tals of one or more of the nations now allies of the United 
States replicas of Barnard's statue of Abraham Lincoln, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Library. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3426) to empower the Presi- 
dent to requisition timber and timber products for war purposes, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 316) 
thereon. 

Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 164, A bill for the relief of Adolph F. Hitchler (Rept. No. 
315); and 

S. 1478. A bill for the relief of John F. Kelly (Rept. No. 314). 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 4121) to amend section 9 of chapter 252, volume 29, 
of Public Statutes at Large; 

A bill (S. 4122) to amend section 10 of chapter 252, volume 
29, of Public Statutes at Large, an act approved May 28, 1896, 
as amended by chapter 161, volume 35, Public Statutes at 
Large, passed by the Second session of the Sixtieth Congress, 
February 19; 1909; < 

A bill (S. 4128) to amend section 7 of chapter 252, volume 29, 
of the Public Statutes at Large; 
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A bill (S. 4124) to amend section 12 of chapter 252 of volume 
29 of the Public Statutes at Large, the act of May 28, 1896; 

A bill (S. 4125) to amend chapter 200, volume 35, of the Pub- 
lic Statutes at Large, passed by the Sixtieth Congress, first 
session, May 27, 1908; and 

(By request) a bill (S. 4126) to amend sections 226 and 228 
of the Judicial Code, by increasing the maximum price for 
which the reports of the Supreme Court may be disposed of, 
and by defining in part the authority of the Attorney General 
to purchase such reports for use in the Department of Justice 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

A bill (S. 4127) to authorize the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., a 
corporation, to construct bridges across the branches and tribu- 
taries of the Big Sandy River and their tributaries, in the 
counties of Buchanan and Dickenson, in the State of Virginia; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 4128) granting a pension to Sallie Hardwick (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 4129) granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
en (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 4180) granting a pension to Martin L. White; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 4131) granting an increase of pension to Martin B. 
8 (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 


AMENDMENT TO LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr, STERLING submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $4,327.50 to enable the Secretary of the Senate to pay 
those officers and employees of the Senate borne on the roll 
known as the soldiers’ roll, in accordance with the provisions 
of Senate resolution of July 14, 1911, etc., intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the legislative, etc., appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. : 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business Is closed. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, yesterday the Senate passed 
the bill (S. 3799) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 
At the time the bill was under consideration I was in attend- 
ance at a session of the Judiciary Committee. Some amend- 
ments ought to have been made to the bill in consequence of 
the death of some of the beneficiaries since the bill was re- 
ported. I ask unanimous consent to reconsider the votes by 
which the bill was ordered to a third reading and passed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the rule has 
generally been that the House acting upon the bill last takes 
care of the deaths that have oceurred since the introduction of 
the bill, and as this is a Senate bill I am quite sure that it 
will be taken care of in the House, and therefore it will not 
be necessary to recall the bill. However, if the Senator desires 
to have it recalled, I have not any objection. I am only 
stating what the rule has been in the past. 

Mr. WALSH. I am not able to speak about the rule, but I 
would prefer not to send a bill to the House carrying appro- 
priations for beneficiaries who have since died. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no cbjection, of course, but only made 
the statement because it has been the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still in the possession 
of the Senate. Without objection, the votes by which the bill 
was ordered to a third reading and passed will be reconsidered. 
The amendments sent to the desk by the Senator from Montana 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 2, strike out lines 9, 10, 11, and 12, 
in the following words: x 

The name of George Leadbeater, late of Company E, Two hundred 
and fourteenth Regiment Pennsylvania. Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. On page 11, strike out lines 3, 4, 5, and 6 
in the following words: 

The name of Milton Laird, late of Company I, 3 Regiment Penn- 


sylvania Reserves Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


1918. 
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The Srecnerary. On page 12, strike out lines 20, 21, 22, and 
23 in the following words: 

The name of William A. Bodine, late of Company T, Thircty-seventh 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him n pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now recciving. 

The awendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. On page 19, strike out lines 9, 10, 11, and 
12 in the following words: 

The name of Joseph T. Lewis, late of Company G, Eleventh Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in jieu of that be is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. On page 23, strike out lines 11, 12, 13. 14, 
und 15 in the following words: 


The name of Henry Lee Anderson, late major and brevet Heutenant 
colonel One hundred and ninety-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
8 and pay him a persion at the rate of 830 per month in eu of 
that be is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secrerary. On page 32, strike out lines 22, 23, and 24 
in the following words: 

The name of James Stuart, late of Capt. Ahl's Independent Battery, 
Delaware Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. I wish to explain that in each of these cases 
the heneficiary has died since the bill was reported. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

CALLING OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of n 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Borah Johnson, S. Dak. Nugent Sterling 
Calder Jones, Wash. Overman Swanson 
Culberson Kellogg Pittman Thomas 
Cortis Kin Pomerene Tillman 
Pillingbam AL ver Reed Townsend 
Vieteher McKellar Shafroth Trammell 
Gallinger McLean Sheppard Wadsworth 
Hale McNary Sherman Walsh 
Hardwick Martin Smith, Ariz. Williams 
ILengerson Nelson Smith, Ga. Wolcott 
Hollis New Smoot 


Mr. MONARY., I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] on account of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-three Senators have an- 
wered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. Ranspet, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Kiruny, Mr. Watsox, Mr. 
VARDAMAN, Mr. Myers, Mr. Pornpextrr, Mr. Gong, Mr. FALE, 
Mr. France, Mr. HARDING, Mr. BECKHAM, Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. Gronna, Mr. Unperwoov, Mr. SHIELDS, 
and Mr. Troarsox entered the Chamber and answered to their 
names, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Gorr] on account of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-one Senators have answered 
the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


COAL SITUATION IN COLORADO. 


- Mr, SMITH of Georgia. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of House bill 9054, the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Is the morning business over? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is closed. 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the Senator from Georgia permit me? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, it is my painful duty to an- 
nounce this morning to the Senate that the Garfield forces have 
captured the second line of the trenches in Colorado., This 
news comes to me in the following telegram: 

Dexver, COLO., March 1}, 1918. 
Senator CHARLES S. THOMAS, 
Scnate Office Building, Washington: 

Herewith is a partial list of the mines that E know of that are ulle in 
this State to-day: Cadell. Sordon; Larimer, Strong, Tiogn, Big Four, 
Rugby, Mutual, Ludlow, Toltec, Harris, Fox, Matchless, Acme, Hecla, 
Standard, Frederick. Grant, Royal Gorge, Emerald, Wolf, Park, Reli. 
ance, King, Black Canon, Black Diamond, Oakdale, Ravenwood, Malt- 
land, Bowen, Chandler, Radiant, Puritan, Baum, Monarch, Centennial, 
Firestone, Evans, Russell, Ideal. Shamrock, Sunnyside, Nonpareil, Mc- 
Gregor, Bear River, International, Indian Creek, Routt, Pinnacle, 
Wedge. Total tonnage lost these mines to-day, 18.165; total men out of 
88 in these mines, 4.143. Am told that many miners are 

y leaving our State, feeling that our operators can not work 
under prices that have been set, or the operators be able to continue 
paying present high wage senle unless price.of March 11 is revised to 

hat in effect November 1, date we were compelled to advance wages 

$1.40 per day. I contend we should be allowed to immediately reduce 

our wages to scale in effeet during October, > 
Itenux F. NASH. 


Mr. President, the loss of 18,165 tons a day in these 51 mines 
is the equivalent of 544,950 tons per month and 6,539,400 tons 
per year, and 4,148 men at $5 a day are deprived of $20,715 a 
day and $621,450 a month. 

So successful, Mr. President, has the Garfield campaign been 
that I imagine before the next week is over they will have 
captured every line except the eminence commanded by the 
Colorado. Fuel & Iron Co. 


TOAST TO THE KAISER. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I think it is well enough 
now and then, while we are discussing matters of world-wide 
import, like the hours of labor of employees in the city of 
Washington, to say something that relates itself to the present 
awful war situation of the world, 

Mr. George Morrow Mayo, formerly a clerk in the office of 
the freight claim agent of the Southern Railway system, of 
Washington, who is now a gunner’s mate in the United States 
Navy, is the author of the following toast to the Kaiser, which 
I want to read to the Senate: 


A TOAST. 


Here's to the Blue of the wind-swept North, 
When we meet on the fields of France ; 
May the spirit of Grant be with you all 
As the sons of the North advance. 


And here's to the Gray of the sun-kissed South, 
When we meet on the fields of France; 
May the spirit of Lee be with you all 
As the sons of the South advance. 


And here’s to the Blue and Gray as one, 
When we meet on the fields of France; 
May the spirit of God be with us all 
As the sons of the Flag advance. 


Mr. President, it is very seldom that poetry is written. A 
great deal of verse is every day added to the literature of the 
world. I think these three stanzas constitute poetry, and 1 
wanted to put them in the RECORD, 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I ask that the Secretary 
may read the stanzas, for I do not think one-third of the 
Senator’s heard them, owing to some confusion in the Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The stanzas were read by the Seeretary. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 1854) to save daylight and to provide standard time for the 
United States, with amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(II. R. 10358) making appropriations for the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1919, and for other purposes, in which it 
requested the coneurrence of the Senate. 

HOUSE GILL REFERRED. 

II. R. 10358. An act making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. GORE. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished busi- 
ness be laid before the Senate. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9054) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919. 

Mr. REED. I send to the desk an amendment, which I ask 
to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Missouri will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After line 20, on page 93, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with and make an 
exhibit illustrative of the investigations, products, and processes relat- 
ing to farming in the subhumid, arid, and semiarid regions of the United 
States at the International Soil-Products Exposition, to be held at 
Kansas City, Mo., in conjunction with the International Farm Congress, 

fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, including labor and all ex- 
penses in the city of Washington and elsewhere, $20,000. 

The President is hereby authorized to extend invitations to other na- 
tions to appoint delegates or representatives to the International Farm 
Congress, to be held at Kansas City, Mo., in connection with said Toter- 
national Soil-Products Exposition: Provridcd, That no appropriation 
shall be granted or used for the expenses of delegates. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I merely wish to suggest that 
the regular order of business goes back to the appeal which was 
taken on yesterday from the decision of the Chair upon the 
amendment offered by me. 7 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi ap- 
peals from the ruling of the Chair sustaining the point of order 
to his amendment. The question is, Shall the ruling of the 
Chair stand as the decision of the Senate? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, upon that point I want to 
make a few perhaps innocuous observations. I voted upon yes- 
terday for the Borland amendment requiring the employees of 
the Government to work at least eight hours daily. I voted for 
it after haying announced that I wanted to add to that an 
amendment that employees should be allowed time and a half 
for overtime, so as to put them upon the same footing as all 
organized labor. The right to put an amendment to the amend- 
ment was denied me by a ruling of the Chair, which, as I stated 
yesterday in an argument, I think was an incorrect ruling; but 
whether it be correct or incorrect as a matter of parliamentary 
law, there ought to be some means whereby the Senate of the 
United States can have the opportunity to put Government em- 
ployees upon the same footing as all other workingmen in this 
country. Unless the ruling of the Chair is reversed, that oppor- 
tunity will not present itself here. 

Now, I want to say that, as I stated yesterday, that if the 
amendment of the bill were in order—which I doubt—then un- 
doubtedly the amendment to the amendment was also in order, 
being a mere modification of the amendment, which in itself 
was a change of existing law. Upon yesterday the Borland 
amendment passed by a vote of 29 to 28. Unless I can get a 
yote of the Senate upon the proposition of putting these people 
upon the same footing as other organized labor, I shall change 
the vote which I cast on yesterday for the Borland amend- 
ment, and unless there are other changes in the Senate it will 
be thereby defeated. 

I want my friends and constituents in Mississippi to under- 
stand just why I did it. I haye been standing here for the 
principle of putting these people upon the same footing as other 
working people. I have heard a great deal about their not work- 
ing eight hours, because they were “adding up figures“ or were 
“punching cards” or something of that sort. Well, the man 
who is engaged in picking coal er the man who is engaged in a 
munitions factory, in a somewhat unhealthy pursuit of some 
sort, or in mining copper, is doing work that is much more wear- 
ing and tearing upon his health, if not upon his nerves, than these 
people are doing. The man who is a bank clerk, somebody said, 
worked but four or five hours a day. That is a mistake. The 
bank closes at the end of a limited time, but the bank clerk 
stays there until he has his books right. If there is a mistake of 
25 cents, he remains there all the time until that 25 cents is 
hunted down if it takes him until midnight. My employees 
work upon an average more than eight hours a day, and I work 
upon an average at least 10 hours a day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt 
him? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. ‘The Senator from Mississippi is laboring 
under a misapprehension, which I will endeavor to correct. 
The so-called Borland amendment is not an amendment of the 
Senate; it is the text of the House bill; and the Senator’s 
amendment is not to an amendment of the Senate, but it is to 
attach an amendment to the House provision. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Iam not laboring under a misapprehension ; 
I understand that. My amendment is to an amendment which 
the House made upon existing law. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; but a Senator can not make a point 
of order against the House text. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The amendment which the House placed on 
existing law, if in order, makes my amendment to that amend- 
ment in order, because it is a modification of a proposed change 
of existing law which the House has made. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is reasoning which I can not follow. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should hate very much to vote against 
making Government employees work eight hours a day without 
limitation; they ought to be required to work eight hours, but 
I do not intend to vote to do them an injustice. Just as I would 
not make a Pretorian cohort out of them because they merely 
happen to be in “ Rome,” the center of the Government, I will 
not, upon the other hand, lean backwards and do them an in- 
justice, If they are going-to be put under the eight-hour law, 


they ought to be put under it with the limitations and restric- 
tions that are universal with regard to all eight-hour laws. 
They have no right to demand anything more than other work- 
ingmen demand. and we have no right to subject them to any 
Jurther restrictions—punishment, if you choose to call it so— 


than other workingmen suffer. Therefore I have taken this 
appeal from the decision of the Chair in order that the Senate 
may get a vote upon this proposition; and the universal rule 
in the Senate is that when the Senate wants to vote upon a 
question of substantive legislation it can get it by appealing from 
the decision of the Chair, regardless of the parliamentary point 
involved, because the rules of the Senate are not the masters 
of the Senate; they are its servants; and the object of the Sen- 
ate is to pass substantive legislation of the right character. I 
am seeking that; but if I can not get it I shall, upon the vote 
being taken in the Senate after we go out of the Committee of 
the Whole, reverse my former vote and vote against the Bor- 
land amendment presented barely, as it is, without this modi- 
fication. : 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I hesitate to vote against the 
ruling of the Chair, because I realize the Chair is a parliamen- 
tarian, and I realize also that his rulings have nearly always 
been right; but I wish to call the attention of the Chair to the 
fact that there is an apparent conflict in the Chair’s ruling now 
and a ruling he made in the past. I will read the ruling of 
the Vice President in connection with the naval appropriation 
bill on July 15, 1916, when we were dealing with the Dental 
Corps of the Navy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair recalls that decision. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Here is the language of the Vice President, 
who was in the chair at that time: 

The Vics PRESIDENT. Notwithstanding the rule of the Senate to the 
effect that general legislation may not be attached to an appropriation 
bill, still when the House of Representatives opens the door and 
proceeds to enter upon a field of general legislation which has to do 
with a subject of this character the Chair is going to rule; but, of 
course, the Senate can reverse the ruling of the Chair, that the Liouse 
having opened the door, the Senate of the United States can walk in 
through the door and pursue the field. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the provision in the bill were 
general legislation on the part of the House, the Chair would 
have ruled the same way this time; but it is not general legisla- 
tion on the part of the House. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It changes existing general law, and if that 
does not constitute general legislation, then I would like to know 
the definition of general legislation, The facts in that case were 
these: In the naval appropriation bill, as it came from the 
other House, there was a provision dealing simply and purely 
with the regular medical officers of the Navy, providing for their 
rank, and so forth. There was no mention of dentists in that 
bill as it came to the Senate. An effort was made there by way 
of amendment to declare that dentists were doctors, and this 
body attempted to define and enlarge that provision of the bill. 
A point of order was then made, just as it has been made in 
this instance, that the proposed amendment was general legis- 
lation attempted to be put upon an appropriation bill. This 
contention was met by the argument then made, that the House 
having entered into general legislation, the Senate was not 
required to accept that general legislation or decline it; but, 
it having come legally before this body, that the Senate was 
entitled to consider it; that the Senate could modify it or en- 
large it. The contention was then made that the provision 
with regard to medical officers was not general legislation, just 
as is contended in this instance that the so-called Borland 
amendment is not general legislation; but it did change the 
existing law. 

Now, the question is whether the pending provision of the bill 
as it comes from the House changes existing law? If it does 
not change existing law, why is it in the bill? What is the 
necessity of that provision in the bill if it does not change 
existing law? The existing law expressly provides that the de- 
partments may employ clerks and pay wages to them for less 
than eight hours’ work a day, while the provision now in the 
bill says the departments shall not employ and pay clerks for 
less than eight hours’ work. If that is not a change of existing 
law, then why is it put in the bill? Certainly it is not the 
function of an appropriation bill to perform such a service. 
An appropriation bill is designed to provide money for the car- 
rying out of the existing law. 

The House, however, came to the conclusion that the existing 
law was not satisfactory, and they changed the existing law. 
There is not any doubt that they changed it. Of course, the 
statement is made that they changed the law negatively in- 
stead of affirmatively; but what difference does the manner of 
changing it make? They said the money shall not be used for 
the payment of wages except under certain circumstances; but 
does that bar the Sennte from saying that the money shall be 
used under other circumstances? If the House negatively says 
that no employee shalt work less than eight hours, will it be 
contended that the Senate can not say such employees shall 
work more than eight hours? 
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We had this same question up again in the Senate and passed 
on it, on an appeal from the decision of the Chair on the naval 
appropriation bill in 1916, the same bill in which the provision 
I have been discussing with regard to dental officers was under 


consideration. The question came up and was decided by this 
body. As the naval appropriation bill came over from the 
other House, on the advice of the Secretary of the Navy the 
existing law was changed, and the eight-hour law was set aside 
in that bill. How? There was a provision in the bill—not an 
amendment, but a provision in the text of the bill—which ex- 
pressly stated that during the war the Secretary of the Navy 
might compel men to work over eight hours. Was that gen- 
eral legislation or was it a limitation, or what was it? It 
dealt with something besides providing money. It was un- 
doubtedly general legislation. When the question reached the 
Senate I offered an amendment which provided that these men 
should have 30 days’ vacation with pay during each year. 
Was not that quite a broad amendment to that provision of the 
House? Mark you, the provision of the House said that these 
men might be worked more than eight hours a day, and I 
offered an amendment which provided that they should have 30 
days’ vacation during each calendar year with pay. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yleld to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. PITTMAN, I do, 

Mr. GRONNA, I desire to ask the Senator if he is not over- 
looking the fact that the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILTIAxs!] touches two subjects? One 
is legislation. O£ course, the House provision is legislation in- 
serted in the bill by the House; and, while we might have a 
right to amend that legislation, the Senator must realize that 
the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi also affects the 
appropriation; and for the increased amount that might be re- 
quired no estimate has been made. I think it is an entirely 
different question from the one that the Senator is arguing. 
The amendment which the Senator from Nevada offered at the 
time referred to by him in connection with the naval appropri- 
ation bill simply affected the legislation, but did not affect the 
appropriation, while the amendment of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi does affect the appropriation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Nevada allow me a moment or two? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The House provision, which is new legis- 
lation and changes existing law, directly affects the appropria- 
tion, and does not affect anything else. In its very language 
it says that the amount appropriated shall not be paid except, 
and so forth. Of course, my amendment to the amendment 
likewise affects the appropriation, but that is a still stronger 
argument for the contention that my amendment is absolutely 
germane to the House amendment, because they both affect 
the appropriation, 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, if I may be permitted, through 

the courtesy of the Senator from Nevada, to reply to the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, I wish to say that the amendment of the 
Senator from Mississippi increases the appropriation contained 
in the bill, The department can not pay these employees the 
amount of money which would be required by the amendment 
of the Senator from Mississippi unless the appropriation is in- 
creased, but the House provision does not do tkat. The Senator 
must that. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. The House provision does not directly in- 
crease or decrease the appropriation, but undoubtedly the Mem- 
bers of the House and of the committee there, in taking into 
consideration the effect of the operations of the new law which 
they intended to put upon the statute books, did permit it to 
influence them in naming the amount generally appropriated. 

Now, if the Senator from Nevada will pardon me to make 
one more remark, not quite pertinent to the question at issue, 
but it happens to occur to me while I am on my feet some Sena- 
tor said yesterday that the departments could not operate under 
such a provision as I propose; that they could not manage it; 
that it was impracticable. Mr. President, there is not a factory 
in the United States that does not manage just exactly this 
sort of a situation. When a man goes to work he reports, 
and when he leaves he must report. Some Senator sa: that 
if you leave it to the clerks to make a report for themselves 
as to how many hours they work it would bankrupt the Treas- 
ury. Of course, nobody who is not a fool is going to leave it 
to each clerk to determine how many hours he has worked. He 
must report when he starts and he must report when he leaves, 
and the department will have proper regulations to determine 
how many hours he has worked each day. That, of course, has 
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nothing to do with the point of order, but I wanted to crowd 
that in while I was on my feet. 

Mr, GRONNA. If the Senator will further permit me, I want 
to assure the Senator from Mississippi that I am in sympathy 
with his amendment, and if the point of order had not been 
made against it I should have voted for it. I will say to the 
Senator from Mississippi that I voted as he did for the Bor- 
land amendment, but if I had not expected that an increase in 
pay would be giyen the clerks I might not have voted that way. 
I am entirely in sympathy with the Senator's amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And I hope the Senator will take the same 
position I am taking—that in order to assert the right of the 
United States Senate to do equal and exact justice by these 
people he and I will not abide by our votes in favor of the Bor- 
land amendment unless we get the opportunity to put the amend- 
ment to the amendment so as to do equal and exact justice. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am sure the Senator from Mississippi is too 
good a parlinmentarian to insist that the decision of the Chair 
in this case is not correct. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, I beg the Senator's pardon. I insist 
that it is absolutely incorrect, because, as the Vice President 
once before said in a similar case, wherever the House opens the 
door by making a change in existing legislation, that door is open 
for the Senate either to agree or to disagree or to further limit 
or modify. I do not think a greater mistake was ever made by a 
presiding officer. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have not been able to follow 
all the argument that was going on, so I did not attempt to an- 
swer all of it; but the Senator from North Dakota raised the 
question that there is no estimate to pay the increased labor 
under the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi. In the 
first place, I will answer that by saying that there is no attempt 
to increase the appropriation in the amendment of the Senator 
from Mississippi; consequently, it is not subject to the objection 
that there is no estimate for the appropriation, 

Another thing: I rose for the purpose of contending that the 
Chair had reversed his ruling; that he is not, on this occasion, 
following the precedent that he has established before on a 
similar question and a precedent that was sustained dn appeal 
by this body. The first case to which I referred was an amend- 
ment on the naval appropriation bill. 

What was that amendment? I want to read it, to show that 
it requires more money than the original bill required. Here 
was the amendment offered to the naval appropriation bill in 
which the Chair established the precedent: 

That the President of the United States is hereby authorized to ap- 
point and commission, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
dental surgeons in the Navy at the rate of 1 for cach 1,000 of the 
authorized enlisted strength of the Navy and Marine Corps, who shall 
constitute the Naval Dental Corps, and shall be a part of the Medical 
Department of the Navy. Original appointments to the Naval Dental 
Corps shall be probationary for a period of two years and may be 
revoked at an me during the probationary period by the President: 
Provided, That the rank of such officers of the same date of e 
among themselves at the end of said probationary period shall be deter- 
mined by the recommendations of an examining board appointed by the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

The amendment which I am now reading, which established 
the precedent in this matter, provided not only for the increase 
of the personnel of the Navy but provided for the establishment 
of two additional commissions to examine and pass on these ap- 
plicants. 

In other words, it required an additional expenditure. There 
was no appropriation in the House bill, as it came over here, 
to take care of that amendment. There was no estimate for it. 
It had never been thought of. Not only was it entirely new 
legislation, but it was legislation that would entail an additional 
expense for which there had been no-estimate, and therefore the 
contention does not affect the precedent established by the Chair 
in that case. 

When the matter came up three days later on my amendment 
to the naval bill fixing the number of days’ vacation for Govern- 
ment employees in the machine shops, again that precedent was 
cited, and again this body, on an appeal from the Chair, sus- 
tained the principle established by the Chair in the preceding 
case. ; 

The only question here at all is, Has the House entered upon 
general legislation? That is the only question. Why, to set a 
precedent in this body, and say that when the House has en- 
tered upon general legislation in an appropriation bill we can 
not consider it, and act freely upon it is to abdicate the legisla- 
tive functions of this body. It is true that it is a bad prin- 
ciple; it is a vicious policy. I am opposed to general legisla- 
tion on any appropriation bill. The only function of an appro- 
priation bill is to provide the money to carry out existing law. 
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We are opposed to it; but there are two bodies of Congress. 
They are absolutely independent of each other. While we in 
this body may not place gencral legislation on an appropriation 
bill, we have no authority to abdicate our legislative functions 
and say that when the House violates that policy and that prac- 

` tice, and places general legislation in an appropriation bill, we 
have either got to accept it or turn it down. 

The provision as it comes from the House is both new legis- 
lation and general legislation. It is general legislation be- 
cause it changes existing law. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I do not want the Senator 
frem Nevada to misunderstand ine. I did not intend to say 
that the Senate could not consider the amendment proposed by 
the House. I claim that the Senate could say that these clerks 
should work eight and one-half hours, or seven and one-half 
hours. It is within the power of the Senate to change the legis- 
lation. What I did try to say was that when a point of order 
is made against such an amendment as that proposed by the 
Senator from Mississippi, involving large expenditures of money, 
which this necessurily would involve, it is not an analogous 
ease. The Senator does not refer to an analogous case. One 
or two men in that department might have been paid out of the 
funds appropriated, or the expense perhaps would be paid as 
a deficiency ; other moneys might be appropriated for the pur- 
pose of paying those men; but you could not hope to pay a 
large number of men, ruuning into the thousands, such as are 
affected by the provisions of this bill. The Senator must 
realize that this involves large expenditures of money; and I 
believe that the Chair was absolutely right in his ruling. No 
estimate has been made for this increased appropriation. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. I can not understand why the Senator says 
this necessarily will require an increased appropriation, for the 
reason that there is a requirement now that these people shall 
work eight hours instead of seven hours. 

Mr. GRONNA. With no additional pay, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is all true. A 

Mr. GRONNA. The amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi provides for wages for time and a half—an increase of 


ay. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; but there is no certainty that any time 
and a half will be sought, or that any excess amount will be 
required. There is nothing in it to show that this of necessity, 
us the Senator says, will require an increased appropriation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the extra hour of work is required, we 
will not need it. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; and if the extra hour of work is re- 
quired, it seems to me it will not be needed. Consequently I do 
not sce how the statement can be made that it absolutely re- 
quires an increased appropriation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, there is not any question as 
to whether or not the amendment requires an increased expendi- 
ture. The amendment does not call in terms for any appro- 
priation of more money. If it did call for an appropriation of 
more money, then the objection that there is no estimate would 
be material; but that is not involyed in this question. The 
amendment of the Senator from Mississippi does not eall for the 
expenditure of any more money. It is simply an enlargement of 
general legislation that the House has already enacted and sent 
over to us. 

After the Vice President had made the ruling in the case of 
the amendment with regard to the Dental Corps, and when the 
matter came up three days later upon an amendment offered by 
me to the naval appropriation bill increasing the days of vaca- 
tion of the employees of the Navy Department, the contention 
was made that the more holidays you gave them tle more money 
it required to carry on the work, which is truc, If you only 
make a man work half the time, you have got to take twice as 
long or employ twice as many men. There is no doubt that it is 
true that the amendment I offered imposed an extra expenditure 
on the Government, and this amendment will impose an extra 
expenditure on the Government, but not in this bill and not in 
this amendment. 

The occupant of the chair when the last precedent was estab- 
lished made this ruling, and he referred to the Vice President's 
former ruling: 

The Presipixa OFFICER (Mr. Asnurst). The Chair is ready to rule. 
The Chair has lstenod to the very able arguments, and is of inion 
that in view of the precedent set by the Vice President and the Senate 
on the 15th of this month— 

That was the Dental Corps decision, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. What year? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Nineteen hundred and sixteen, three days 
before the ruling; ruling I am now reading— 


and considering that the House of Representatives has provided as to 
how many shifts may be worked, also for a working 5 R 
and having proposed to chance the general law and stated 

* at P may work “overtime,” the Senate is at liberty to Heth thy 
provision. 


The Chair therefore overrules the point of order, 


From that there was an appeal to this hody. Now, what was 
the result of the appeal? The question was cleurly stated. the 
issue was clearly had, as te whether the prior decision of the 
Vice President of this body should be sustained; and on the 
appeal the Senate sustained it by a vote of 45 to 17. In doing 
it, they sustained the general principle that general legislation 
having been entered into upon an appropriation bill by the 
House of Representatives, this body is not required to vote for 
or against that legislation, but that it may use its legislative 
function and amend that general legislation so as to conform 
to the views of this body. 

Certainly it will be nu unfortunate day when this great legis- 
lative body has to be tied hand and foot by another body over 
which it has no jurisdiction, To say that the House may en- 
gage in general legislation on an appropriation bill, and that, 
because it does it, no matter how vicious it is, no matter how 
incomplete it is, no matter how absurd it is, we have to ignore 
such conditions, that we either have to vote for it or vote 
against it, and that we are not allowed even to make it intel- 
ligent, that we can do nothing with it, is, to my mind, a very 
extraordinary contention. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That we have no initiative. 

Mr, PITTMAN. I do not care whether it is this eight-hour 
question or whether it is another question; it is immaterial. 
You are establishing a precedent; and if you establish it, and 
reverse the precedents of the past, you will tie your hands so 
that you never ean amend any general legislation that comes 
from the House. 

I think we are foolish to do it. I think we ought to stand 
flat-footed by the precedents that have been established by 
this body and say, We disapprove of general legislation upon 
appropriation bills. We will not introduce any general legisla- 
tion in an appropriation bill in this body ; but when the House— 
a body over which we have no control—does place general legis- 
lation in an appropriation bill, then we will not bind ourselves 
to vote just for or against it, but we will permit ourselves to 
utilize to the fullest extent our legislative functions, and do 
what we please in the matter.” 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator call this new legislation? 

Mr. PYETMAN. Yes; the Senator calls it new legislation. 

Mr. WATSON. Or general legislation? 

Mr. PYFTMAN. The Senator calls it both new legislation 
and general legislation. 

Mr. WATSON, That is, within the meaning of the House 
rule? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not know what the meaning of the 
House rule is. I do net care. 

Mr. WATSON. It makes a great deal of difference, nccord- 
ing to my view of the situation. 

Mr. PITTMAN, I am not a Member of that body and never 
have been. 

Mr. WATSON. That is to say, it was originally placed in the 
House bill, not as new legislation nor as general legislation, but 
asa limitation on an appropriation. Therefore the argument the 
Senator has been making, that because the House introduced 
new legislation we have the right to amend that legislation, does 
not hold, because it is not new legislation; it is a limitation on 
an appropriation bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PITTMAN. Just a minute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me, while there 
is a rule in the House that an amendment may escape the 
parliamentary objection of being new legislation provided it 
be a limitation upon the appropriation, still the faet is left 
that new legislation which is a limitation upon the appropria- 
tion is new legislation, and what the House put in here is new 
legislation, and if it had not been general legislation or new 
legislation there would have been no gumptien or sense in the 
House putting it in at all. Their object was to change the exist- 
ing order of things, and it eseaped the point of order in the 
House because. under a technical rule of the House, new legis- 
lation, where it is a limitation upon the appropriation, is not 
subject to the point of order. 

Mr. PYETMAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Mis:issippi 
has stated the answer to the suggestion of the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson] so clearly that it is hardly necessary 
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for me to say anything; but I may add that even if that were 
not a technical rule of the House it would make no difference 
to me in this body. I am not familiar with the rules of the 
House, nor do I care what the rules of the House are, I know 
what new legislation is. I know that legislation that changes 
existing legislation is general legislation ; and if the House voted 
to the contrary, I would still know that it is general legislation. 

Now, then, suppose this had taken place: Suppose they had 
said that this money should not be used in the payment of any 
wages for anyone that worked less than 10 hours. Suppose 
they had gone further and stated that this money should not 
be used in the payment of any wages for any person that worked 
less than 18 hours. What are you going to do about it? Are 
you going to vote “no” and kill the appropriation, or what 
are you going to do? Do you not understand that by that 
rule of limitation they can make a law absurd; that they can 
say that you can not do anything with the appropriation? Why, 
it must be true. ; 

I do not care by what technical means or what parliamentary 
means they accomplish their purpose. I say that we are entitled 
to perfect any provision of a bill that comes over to the Senate 
from the House, and I do not care what that provision is or 
how they got it in there. When a provision comes over here 
from the House we do not have to vote “no” or “yes” on it. 
We can perfect that provision so long as it is germane to the 
subject that has been legislated on in the House. Whenever 
we abdicate that authority, then we can simply zegislate on a 
subject that the House legislate on first, and only in the manner 
in which they do it. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, in explanation of my 
vote on this question I wish to say that I voted for the Borland 
amendment, as it is called. I voted for it for the reason that I 
think those employed in the departments and in this particular 
department would be better off under an eight-hour law than 
under the existing law, where by the mere edict of the Secre- 
tary they might be made to work any number of hours in the 
day, seven being the minimum. I shall still adhere to that 
course, but I think I would prefer very much the attitude of the 
Senator from Mississippi rather than that they should not have 
the pay for overtime work; and in case this amendment is not 
put on the bill in the Senate I shall vote against the Borland 
amendment. 

I wish to explain my attitude so that my colleagues and those 
interested will understand that I believe if the clerks are paid 
for overtime eight hours are little enough in this particular time 
of our history to work. Everybody is working that much. If 
they are to receive no pay for the arduous duties of the over- 
time after eight hours of service I shall vote to let that matter 
remain, as I have already stated, where it now is rather than 
put it at eight hours and still have them work over that time 
and not receive any remuneration for it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, while we are consider- 
ing this question I think we ought to keep in mind the entire 
difference between the character of officers to whom the propo- 
sition of overtime and extra pay is to be applied and the char- 
acter of pay to which it is now applied. It is now applied to 
day labor, to a class of work where the pay is by the day, and 
the wage is largely fixed by the work done. This appropria- 
tion bill carries appropriations by the year. If you turn to 
nearly any page in the bill you will see a long list of items 
where so much a year is appropriated, not by the day. It is 
55 * for the year for the particular position occupied by a 

erk, 

Now, suppose you adopt the policy of one and a half pay for 
all time beyond eight hours, you would tear your whole appro- 
priation bill to pieces. I open the bill at page 17. There you 
have appropriated for one executive clerk in the Bureau of Plant 
Industry $2,000. for the year; for two executive clerks, $1,980 
each a year. Suppose those executive clerks work an hour over 
on one day or two days or occasionally, what becomes of your 
appropriation for the pay of those clerks for the year? You 
break down your entire bill. You would be called upon to 
increase this appropriation bill by some lump sum to be dis- 
tributed at the pleasure of chiefs of divisions to those clerks 
whose salaries they desired to increase. That would be the 
practical effect of it. 

Mr. President, I desire to make this suggestion: We have a 
rule which forbids an increase of an appropriation not esti- 
mated for by a department or recommended by a committee. 
The practical effect of this amendment is to increase the appro- 
priation and tear the appropriation bill all to pieces. 

Not alone for the reason suggested by the chairman, but for 
the additional reason that you can not increase an appropria- 
tion bill upon the floor of the Senate, I shall vote to sustain 
the decision of the Chair, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has no objection to the 
reversal of an opinion of the Chair. That has been done a 
number of times, and it does not affect either his personal or 
official relations toward Senators. But the Chair does have the 
right to explain. 

There is no conflict between the opinion of the Chair on the 
point of order upon the navat bill and this bill. The House did 
clearly inject into that bill general legislation. The House 
rule, as the Chair understands, is new legislation; the Senate 
rule is general legislation; and there is a vast deal of difference 
between new legislation and general legislation. 

This is not general legislation in the House bill applying to 
civil-service clerks in all the departments of the Government. 
The most that can be said for it is that it is new legislation 
with reference to certain clerks in one department of the Gov- 
ernment; but it is not general legislation, and the Chair feels 
that he has a right to put on record his denial, from his intel- 
lectual standpoint, of any disagreement between his opinion on 
the naval bill and his opinion in this particular case. 

The question now is, Shall the ruling of the Chair stand as 
the ruling of the Senate? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, it seems to me a good deal of the 
argument here has been based on the principle of pay and a 
half for overtime. The merits of that proposition are not in- 
volved in this proposition at all. It appears to me that the 
Chair’s ruling is eminently correct in holding that this amend- 
ment is new legislation. The House amendment was properly 
drawn to come within the House rule. 

Now, Senators will see at a glance that it will be utterly 
impossible to prepare an appropriation bill for one of the de- 
partments if the principle of pay and a half for overtime is to be 
involyed. Infinite foresight could not prepare such an estimate. 
We are required to legislate upon estimates furnished by the 
departments. The Senate recognizing the propriety of that rule 
has adopted a rule subjecting any increase of appropriations to 
a point of order which has not either been estimated for by the 
department or reported by a standing committee of the Senate. 
It would throw our entire system of passing supply bills into 
utter and inconceivable confusion. They could not be based 
upon estimates if the principle of pay and a half for overtime 
was to be involved, because nobody could tell in advance how 
much overtime there would be and how much overpay would 
be necessary. So it destroys all our rules, all our precedents, 
and abolishes the system. In fact it introduces an impossible 
system, It is no system at all. 

I shall not undertake to differentiate the payment of time and a 
half for overtime in a governmental department from ordinary 
trades or industries. Perhaps it is possible that it ought to apply 
to both, even though it would involve a revolution of our rules. 
It ought not to be done in this way or at this time. Generally 
where pay and a half has been introduced in the industries the 
industries are conducted profitably. The time and a half is 
presumed to be economic, even though it is overpay for the 
least efficient hours on the part of the employees. 

Now, the Government is not conducted at a profit. It will be 
better for the Government if it has occasion for overtime to en- 
gage additional employees, rather than pay excessive compensa- 
tion for overtime. Industries find that upon occasions it pays 
them better to pay overtime, even though it be excessive than 
to employ additional help or labor. The principle is different. 
I hope this legislation will not be brought out at this time, be- 
cause it changes the whole form, as far as this bill and all 
other legislation of the kind is concerned. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Shall the ruling of the Chair stand 
as the ruling of the Senate? 

Mr. PITTMAN, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CALDER (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY] 
and withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I would vote yea.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FznNalrpl. I am unable to procure a transfer and withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Sranrons]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. KNOX (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN ] 
who is not present. I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. GRONNA (when Mr. La Forterre’s name was called). 
I desire to announce that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FoLLETTE] is absent due to serious illness in his family. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 
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Mr. STERLING (when his name was called), I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarre], 
and iu his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMPSON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN]. I 
withhold my vote not knowing how he would vote if present. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussard], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when Mr, Varpaaran’s name was called). 
The junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VanpAmtan] is absent 
on oflicinl business. 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Jaares]. He 
being absent, I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I would 
vote “yen.” 

I wish also to announce that my colleague [Mr. Longe] is un- 
avoidably absent. If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE], 
who is unavoidably absent, to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr, 
Hireciucock], who is also unavoidably absent, I vote“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Surnsrax] to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Curnunsox] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. BECKHAM. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
us] is absent on account of illness. I ask that this announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Because of my pair with the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Sarir] I withhold my vote. 

Mr. KNOX. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] to the junior Senator from Vermont 
[ Mr. Pace] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARDING (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
notice the absence of the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Unpenwoop], with whom I have a general pair, and I withdraw 
my vote. i 

Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Stuuoxs!] is unavoidably absent. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey IMr. Barred] with the Senator 
from Ilinois [Mr. Lewis] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Branprecee] with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] ; and 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cort] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I should have announced before I voted my pair with the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] and that I have been 
ndvised by his colleague he would vote as I did. I make that 
statement now and let my vote stand. 

Mr. STERLING. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Sscrrm] to the Senator from Washington 
IMr. POI NbEXTER]I and vote“ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 14, as follows: 


f YEAS—40. 
Neckham Johnson, Cal, New Sterling 
Borah King Nugent Sutherland 
Curtis Kirby Overman Swanson 
Fall Knox Phelan Thomas 
Fletcher McCumber Pomerene Tillman 
France McKellar Ransdell Townsend 
Frelinghuysen MeLean Shields Wadsworth 
Gallinger Martin Smith, Ga. Warren 
Gore Myers Smith, Mich. Watson 
Gronna Nelson Smoot Wolcott 
NAYS—14. 

Hale > MeNary Smith, Ariz, Walsh 
Henderson Pittman Stone Williams 
Hollis Shafroth Thompson 
Jones. Wash. Sheppard Trammell 

NOT VOTING—4I1. 
Ashurst Fernald Kenyon Saulsbury 
Laird Gerry La Follette Sherman 
Bankhead Golf Lewis Simmons 
Hrandegee Hardin, Lodge Smith, Md. 
Broussard Hardwick Norris Smith, S. C. 
Calder Hitchcock Owen Underwood 
Chamberlain James Page Vardaman 
Colt Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Weeks 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Poindexter 
Cummins Kellogg e 
Dillingham Kendrick Robinson 


So the Senate decided that the decision of the Chair should 
stand as the judgment of the Senate. 

Mr. REED. I desire to call up the amendment I introduced 
a short time ago. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, It will be stated. 


The Secrerany. On page 94, after line 3, insert as a separate 
paragraph the following: 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with and k 
an exhibit illustrative of the investigaticns, products, and — re. 
lating to farming in the subhumid, arid, and semiarid regions of the 
United States at the Interantional Soll Products Exposition, to be held 
at Kansas City, Mo., in conjunction with the International Farm Can- 
gress, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, including labor and 
all expenses in the city of Washington and elsewhere, 20,000. 

The President is hereby authorized to extend invitations to other 
nations to appoint delegates or representatives to the International 
Farm Congress, to be held at Kansas City, Mo., in connection with said 
International Soil Products Exposition: Provided, That no appropriation 
Shall be granted or used for the expenses of delegates. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr, REED]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I offer the following amendment, which 
I ask the Secretary to read: 

The Secretary. On page 91, at the end of line 16, it is pro- 
posed to insert: 


Provided, That the head of any department may excuse any clerk or 
employee from more than seyen hours of work a day if such clerk or 
employee takes courses of study in any university or other institution 
of learning which, in the judgment of the head of the department, will 
fit him for better service in any department or branch of the Govern- 
ment. In such cases seven hours shall constitute 2 day’s work; but no 
person shall be excused from rendering more than seven hours’ service 
except on the days when actually in attendance at such universities or 
institutions of learning, and no person in any office, bureau, or depart- 
ment shall, because of attendance at any university or instituticn of 
learning, be excused from work in such office, bureau, or department at 
any time when the work thercin be in arrears. No pee working only 
seven hours shall be deemed to have rendered a full day’s service, nor 
shall he be paid for a full day’s service unless there be thereafter 
with the head of the department, in such form and within such time as 
he shall fix, a certificate showing the actual presence of such person in 
the classes of the university or other institution of learn on said 
day, signed by the authorities thereof. No person shalt be entitled to be 
excused for more than one hour each day, even though he devotes a 
greater number of hours each day to courses of study in a university 
or other institution of ‘earning. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, permit me to indulge in 
a very brief explanation of this amendment, To the best of 
my information, there are something like 4,000 Government em- 
ployees, who are mostly classed as clerks, who are students in 
the universities in and around Washington. The courses of 
study which they pursue and the hours of study which they 
pursue have a very close relation with the hours of work in 
the departments. Under the present existing system the de- 
partments release their employees at half-past 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon. The universities and colleges offer courses of study 
for those employees who are properly enrolled, commencing at 
5 o'clock in the afternoon and continuing until 7 o'clock in the 
evening, also courses of study and hours of lectures later on 
in the evening after the supper hour. If the so-called Borland 
amendment prevails either the length of service in the depart- 
ments will be increased by the addition of an hour in the morn- 
ing, by opening an hour earlier, or by adding an hour at the 
end of the present day’s work—an hour later in theafternoon ; or 
possibly one-half hour may be added in the morning and one- 
half hour added in the afternoon. I imagine that very little, 
if any, time will be gained by an increase of the morning hours 
of work; in other words, I do not believe that the departments 
will open earlier as a result of the Borland amendment. It is 
much more probable that the departments will continue work 
later in the afternoon and thereby comply with the Borland 
amendment. 

Mr. KIRBY. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KIRBY. As I understand, we have passed a law setting 
the clock forward an hour. I should suppose the clerks would 
have time to go to school after their eight hours’ service had 
commenced an hour earlier, 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Setting the clock forward or backward 
does not make any more hours, one way or the other. 

Mr. KIRBY. It was so claimed when the legislation was 


passed, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the Borland amendment, as now 
written, prevails the working day of the clerks will be extended 
further into the afternoon, and it will make it impossible for the 
students in the universities—some 4,000 in number—who are 
department clerks, to attend those lectures which now are held 
between the hours of 5 aud 7 p. m. It is apparent that half an 
hour’s time is consumed, necessarily, between the release of 
the clerk from his department and his arrival at the university 
to commence his work there during that late afternoon period. 

The amendment which I have introduced authorizes the head 
of a department of the Government to permit a student in his 
department to work seven hours, as he is working to-day, and 
have that count in the same category as the other clerks who 
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work eight hours in order that he may be able to continue his 


college course, There is very grave doubt whether these men 
can continue their college ceurse if the Borland amendment, as 
now written, prevails, The object of my amendment is to let 
these men continue in their studies. A great many of them 
attend these universities on the express request and encour- 
agement of the department heads, who want these young men 
and young women to pursue special courses of study in order 
that they may be better fitted to advance in Government service. 
The object of my amendment is to permit that practice to con- 
tinue. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator from New York a ques- 
tion? 

Mr.WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. I could not very well follow the reading of the 
amendment from the desk, because it was rather long. Does 
this amendment discriminate between those who are attending 
the university and those who are not as to the hours of service 
during the day? Does it give the university students a seven- 
hour day and the others an eight-hour day? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In one sense it does. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In all essentials it would. 7 

Mr. BORAH. It seems to me as though that would demoral- 
ize the service. Everybody would go to a university, then, I 


suppose. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Scarcely under the wording of this 
amendment. The question is, Do you want to demoralize the 
universities and all these men who are getting their education, 
or. 


Mr, BORAH. We are just now interested in getting service 
from the departments and not in affording an education. These 
young men have an opportunity, after they have worked the 
same length of time as have the others, to go to the universities 
at night and complete their courses of study, and I venture to say 
that, if there are 4,000 of them, the universities will conform 
their hours to their courses of study for the advantage of hav- 
ing them attend. 7 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have discussed that 
yery matter with the people connected with the universities, and 
they tell me it is almost impossible to readjust their hours in 
such a way as to comply with the Borland amendment and still 
give the students as many hours a day as they are now giving 
them. One must remember that the two hours between 5 p. m. 
and 7 p. m. can not be very considerably changed without upset- 
ting the whole course of life with respect to the meal hour and 
the conditions that are imposed upon people by reason of the 
inadequate transportation facilities of the city. The employees 
have to take the trolley cars to their homes after that late 
afternoon session at the universities, in many instances many 
miles, to the outskirts of the city, and then endeavor to get 
back to the universities for the evening sessions. Now, if the 
time of closing the departments is postponed one hour by reason 
of the Borland amendment the whole thing is apt to fall; it 
can not be done. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am very clear in my mind that 
we ought not to have two standards of service in the depart- 
ments. It seems to me that we could hardly justify that. I 
know it is difficult to work it out, but I would rather oppose 
the Borland amendment and stand for the seven-hour day than 
stand for the seven-hour day for a portion of the employees 
and an eight-hour day for the others. I do not think that that 
is in conformity with equity. It seems that the service has been 
organized and geared up for the seven-hour day, and it is hard 
to get away from it. The city is organized upon that basis; in 
other words, the whole arrangement has been along that line. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think it is fair to say that the special 
courses in the universities have been geared up to the seven- 
hour day, but the rest of the city is not. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not believe that we ought 
to have two standards of service in the departments. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, let me inquire of my colleague 
if he understands that most of these courses are to prepare mea 
to better perform their service in the departments? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; that is the fact. As I have 
already intimated, a large number of the clerks attend the 
universities as students upon the request of the department 
chiefs, who desire them to improve themselves so that they 
will be more efficient Government employees and that they may 
be retained more permanently in the service and rise to the 
highest grades. The chiefs want the employees to take these 
courses, and the situation arises whether, without the adoption 
of my amendment, it is not going to be almost impossible for 
them to attend the courses. = 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, it seems to me this whole matter 
might be well settled by determining for whose benefit the Con- 


gress is legislating. If these employees are needed to do the 
Government work in the departments, then they ought to be 
required fo do it. If we are legislating for he benefit of the 
employees or for the benefit of the colleges, it might be very 
well to vote for the amendment that is proposed. If we need 
the work of these clerks eight hours a day—and we have 
already said we do need them by the action the Senate has 
taken—they ought to be required to do that much service. 

My sympathy, of course, is with the clerk all the time, as 
he is, in a way, a more concrete proposition than the Govern- 
ment itself; but the idea is this: These Government clerks 
are getting better pay to-day than clerks of like kind in civilian 
and industrial employment; there is no doubt about that propo- 
sition. If it requires this much service to do the Government 
work—and it evidently does, because we are employing numer- 
eus additional clerks all the time—then these clerks ought to 
be required to do that much service. There is no question 
that they are not getting paid for that much service. If they 
desire to improve their condition by attending colleges, that 
is an admirable ambition and they might be allowed to do that; 
but let them do it in their own time. They can do it very well 
after they have finished the eight-hour-day service; and if they 
can not, it is not the fault of the Government, which is en- 
titled to all it pays for—at least that much—and we do not 
need to go about protecting the college interests or other indi- 
vidual interests when we are making a simple business propo- 
sition and contract to pay for service that we have not been 
getting. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am a true diseiplinarian 
and serve in the army as a private subject to orders. Therefore, 
in accordance with the decision which you rendered not long 
ago upon my amendment to the House provision of this bill, 
and in accordance with the ruling of the Senate sustaining your 
ruling—both of which were wrong—I make the point of order 
against the amendment proposed by the Senator from New 
York. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is pleased to find the 
Senator from Mississippi right, and sustains the point of order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I hope the Chair will not understand that 
the Senator from Mississippi“ is right. The “Senator from 
Mississippi” is merely attempting to duplicate a wrong because 
it has become a precedent. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, there can not be any doubt that 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New York is sub- 
ject to the point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order has been sus- 
tained. 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. I merely wish to make one observation, 
which is that if the amendment, to which I was opposed as 
offered, had classified these employees and permitted those 
whose services are necessary in the military arm of the Govern- 
ment or who have declared an intention to connect themselves 
with the military arm of the Government, I think it would be 
wise to pass it in that form, and I hope the Senator from New 
York will offer it in that form when the bill is reported to the 
Senate. I believe there will then be no objection to it. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk an amendment, which I 
ask to have read at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. ` 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert a new section at the 
end of the bill, as follows: 


Sec. —. That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to require 
all persons, firms, or corporations conducting establishments comnecd 
in packing or preparing meat or meat products which enter into inter- 
state or foreign commerce, and which establishments are subject to 
Federal inspection under the 8 of an act entitled “An art 
making ye oiam E for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 

g June 30, 1907,” approved June 30, 1906, to install and 
maintain, so far as may be, unif 


accounting and bookkeeping prescribed by the 
4 trent fhe order of the Secretar 


rescribin e same. 
ion shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and punished accordingly. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that the amendment proposes general legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asuvnst in the chair). 
The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I think the point of order was well 
sustained, and I have prepared a written notice required by 
Rule XL of the Senate, which I desire to file at this time, thut 
I will move to suspend the rules in order to offer this ameni- 
ment to the bill. I will merely say in one sentence that the 
packing houses have been virtually guaranteed a profit of 9 
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per eent on their meat production and 15 per cent on their 


specialties. I om advised that one of the biggest packing houses 
in the country shifts its bookkeeping system quarterly, and per- 
haps menthly, and that it is impossible to determine anything 
about the costs or the profits. It is to meet that situation and 
the juggling with the public interests that this amendment is 
offered, I present the notice at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
presents a certain notice for the suspension of the rules—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I want to say that I think 
I shall very cheerfully vote for the amendment suggested by the 
Senator from Oklahoma if it comes before the Senate under a 
motion to suspend the rules; but after the recent rulings of the 
Vice President and of the Senate, it strikes me that perhaps we 
Und better suspend the rules or else submit to the same inflic- 
tion all along the line. If the Senate can be deprived of a 
right to vote under a technical rule, then somebody had better 
move to suspend the rules; nnd when it comes to suspending the 
rules on such an amendment as that offered by the Senator 
from Oklahoma, I will vote for it; but I will not allow, any 
committee of this body, or any bunch of little men, fo take 
liberties with the rule unless they let me take some liberties with 
it, too. 

The Secrerany. The Senator from Oklahoma gives notice 
that he will move a suspension of paragraph 3 of Rule XIV in 
order to offer the amendment which was last read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER., The notice will lie on the table. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I now wish to call up the notice 
which I gave several days ago, in regard to moving to suspend 
the rules in order to offer an amendment increasing the price 
guaranteed for wheat. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
notice. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Oklahoma guve previous 
notice that when the Agricultural appropriation bill was being 
considered he would move to suspend paragraph 3 of Rule NIV, 
prolibiting the reception of general legislation to any general 
appropriation bill, in order that he might propose the following, 
to be inserted at the proper point in such bill as a new para- 
graph 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, before that is 
rend, I suggest the absence of a quorum. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is not in order. 
That can not be done in view of the fact that the absence of a 
quorum has been suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


The Secretary will read the 


Ashurst Henderson New Stone 
Beckham Hollis Nugent Sutherland 
Torah Johnson, Cal. Phelan Thomas 
Calder Johnson, 8. Dak, Pittman Thompson 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene ‘Townsend 
iHingham Jones, Wash. Ransdell Wadsworth 
Fall Kellogg Reed Walsh 
Fletcher Kenyon Shafroth Warren 
France King Sheppard Williams 
Gallinger Kirby Shields Wolcott 
Tore Knox Smith, Ga 
Hale McCumber Smoot 
Harding McKellar- Sterling 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The motion is debatable, is it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair thinks it is. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield in 
order that I may ask what the motion is? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is to suspend 
Rule XIV, so as to permit the introduction without violating 
the rules of an amendment offered by the Senator from Okla- 
homa. The question is upon suspending the rule. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask, for information, that the proposed 
amendment may be read. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment. 

The Secrersry. It is proposed to add to the bill a new sec- 
tion, to read as follows: 


That section 14 of the act entitled “An act to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, consery- 
ing the supply, and Nene eases | the distribution of food products and 
fuel,” approved August 10, 1917, be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 14. That whenever the President shall find that an emergency 
exists requiring stimulation of the production of wheat and that it is 


essential that the producers of wheat, produced within the United 
States, shall have the benefits from time to time, seasonably and as 
far in advance of seeding time as practicable, to determine and 
fix and to give public notice of what, under s eiged conditions, is a 
reasonable guaranteed price for Wheat, in order to assure such pro- 
ducers a reasonable profit. The President shall thereupon, fix such 
guaranteed price for each of the official grain standards for wheat as 
established under the United States grain standards get, approved Au- 
gust 11, 1916. The President shall from time to time establish and 
promulgate such regulations as he shall deem wise in connection with 
such guaranteed prices, and in particular governning conditions of 
delivery and payment and differences in price for the several standard 
grades at the local elevator or the local railway market where such 
wheat is delivered from the farm where produced, adopting No. 1 
northern spring or its equivalent as the basis, Thereupon the Govern- 
ment of the United States hereby guarantees every producer of Wheat 
produced within the United States that, upon compliance by him with 
the regulations prescribed, he shall receive for any wheat produced in 
reliance upon is guaranty within the period, not, exceeding 18 
months, prescribed in the notice a price not Jess than the ranteed 
rice therefor as fixed pursuant to this section, In such regulations the 
*resident shall prescribe the terms and conlitions upon which any such 
producer shall be entitled to the benefits of such guaranty. The guar- 
anteed prices for the several standard grades of wheat for the crop of 
1918 shall be based upon No. 2 northern spring or its equivalent at not 
less than $2.50 per bushel at the local elevator or the local railwa 
market where such wheat is delivered irom the farm where produced. 

“This guaranty shall not be dependent upon the action of the Presi- 
dent under the first part of this section, but is hereby made absolute 
and shall be binding until May 1, 1919. chen the President finds that 
the importation into the United States of any wheat produced outside 
of the United States materially enhances or is likely materially to en- 
hance the liabilities of the United States under guaranties of prices 
therefor made pursuant to this section, and ascertains what rate of 
duty, addol to the then existing rate of duty on wheat and to the value 
of wheat at the time of importation, would be suficient to bring the 
price thereof at which imported up to the price fixed therefor pursuant 
to the foregoing provisions of this section, he shall proclaim such facts, 
and thereafter there shall be levied, collected, and Fee upon wheat 
when imported, in addition to the then existing rate of duty, the rate of 
duty so ascertained; but in no cage shall any such rate of duty be fixed 
at an amount which will effect a reduction of the rate of duty upon 
wheat under any then existing tariff law of the United States. for the 
purpose of making any guaranteed price effective under this section, or 
whenever he deems it essential tn order to protect the Government 
of the United States against material enhancement of its lianilities 
arising ont of any guaranty under this section, the President is au- 
thorized also, in his discretion, to purchase any wheat for which a 
guaranteed price shall be fixed under this section, and to hold, trans- 
port, or store it, or to sell, dispose of, and deliver the same to any citizen 
of the United States or to any Goyernment engaged in war with any 
country with which the Government of the United States is or may be 
at war, or to use the same as supplies for any department or agency of 
the Government of the United States, Any moneys received by the 
United States from or in connection. with the sale or dis 1 of wheat 
under this section may, in the discretion of the President, be used as a 
revolving fund for further carrying out the Bde s of this section, 
Any balance of such moneys not used as part of such revolving fund 
shall be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts.” 


Mr. GORE, Mr. President, has the Senator from North Da- 
kota the floor? à 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has a right to the floor. 
He has been recognized. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to ask him to yield to me for just a 
moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. McCUMBER. With pleasure, Mr. President. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the amendment as read, of course, 
is long and involved; and, from the reading, Senators listen- 
ing to it from their desks can not grasp the points involved. It 
reiterates section 14 of the so-called food-control act. It pro- 
poses to change that act in four particulars, and in four par- 
ticulars only. 

First, with respect to the price of wheat, it raises the guar- 
anteed minimum from $2 to $2.50. 

The second change is that it substitutes No. 2 northern for 
No. 1 northern as the basic grade, No. 1 northern being in fact 
an ideal grade. 

The third change is that it substitutes the local elevator, or 
the local railway market in the vicinity where the wheat was 
grown, for the principal interior primary market—the language 
of the law as passed. 

The fourth and last change is this: It was contended by Mr. 
Hoover, as I am informed, and by others, that the $2 written 
into the law last summer was not only a minimum but was a 
maximum, was an absolute price. That contention was made 
by others. This makes it plain that that was a minimum price 
guaranteed by Congress, and was not a maximum price, not an 
absolute price. 

Those are the only four changes which are involved in the 
proposed amendment. 

DAYLIGHT-SAVING BILL. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1854) to save daylight and to provide standard time for the 
United States, which were, ‘on page 2, line 24, to strike out 
“April” and insert March“; on page 2, line 26, to strike out 
„September“ and insert * October ”; on page 3, line 4, to strike 
out “April” and insert March”; on page 3, line 5, to strike 
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out September“ and insert October; on page 3 to strike out 
lines 18 and 19; and on page 8, line 20, to strike out the 
numeral “6” and insert the numeral “5.” 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, the action just taken by this 
body consummates, as far as the Congress is concerned, legisla- 
tion that will put into effect the daylight-saving plan, which, it 
is universally believed, will be of inestimable value in bringing 
about, through the saving of time, a considerable contribution 
toward the winning of the war in the conservation of human 
energy and a large amount of fuel now consumed in the manu- 
facture of artificial illumination. It will also supply an addi- 
tional hour for home gardening by the city and suburban 
dweller, estimated at one-fifth of our total population, and it 
will give to the workers of the country one hour for recreation 
at that part of the day when it is most convenient for them to 
enjoy it. Briefly, this bill provides that on the last Sunday in 
March—which this year occurs on the 31st instant—clocks shall 
be moved forward one hour and remain so until the last Sunday 
in October. We simply move the whole day one hour ahead 
during the seven months between these two dates by making 
use of an hour of daylight ordinarily wasted in the early part 
of the morning. 

The change is universal and will cause no confusion. Busi- 
ness will go on just the same; appointments will be kept just 
the same; railroads will run on present time-tables. 

England, France, Germany, Austria, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Italy, Holland, and Portugal—in fact, every European 
country of importance save Russia alone—have adopted this plan 
and have found that it has worked with the greatest success in 
the saving of fuel and in general healthful benefit for its people. 
On the north Canada and on the south Mexico are only awaiting 
the consummation of this legislation to adopt the plan them- 
Selves. 

It will not affect our agricultural sections, since their rising 
and retiring are due almost entirely to seasonal conditions. The 
farmer regards the demands of the season rather than customs. 
The sun, rather than the clock, is his guide; but it will affect 
advantageously, it seems to me, all of the people of our country 
except those engaged in farming. Those who have carefully 
worked out the problem insist that if will save the United States 
in the matter of fuel alone at least 1,000,000 tons of coal annually. 
This saving in fuel will come entirely through the fact that we 
have exchanged one hour of dark for one hour of light. 

People live by custom. Eighty per cent of the people of the 
United States rising in the morning allow only sufficient time to 
dress, eat breakfast, and arrive at their places of employment 
just at the stroke of the time to begin their day's work. If 
their time to start work is 8 o'clock, under the new arrangement 
it will still be 8 by the clock. Street railways, suburban and 
interurban transit facilities will be operated upon the same 
theory, and there will be no difficulty at all about the changed 
conditions. In fact, after the first day no one will be incon- 
venienced or confused. Under the operation of this plan the 
worker begins his day by the same clock time as formerly, but 
actually an hour earlier, and when the day's work is done there 
is an hour more of daylight, which, under the present standard, 
he does not enjoy. 

In that hour he can tili his garden or do any other thing of 
a healthful or economic nature. 

Perhaps no better experience on daylight saving can be cited 
than that of the recreation commission of Detroit, which city 
of its own accord has adopted this plan. The commission reports 
it has made the after-supper hour the most popular hour of 
the day. Amateur baseball games among the employees of 
factories and offices are numerous, and the general improving 
influence on the social and moral welfare of the city is very 
great. 

I predict, Mr. President, that this is going to be a very popu- 
lar measure, and that after its beneficial effect is felt for the 
first year of its operation no effort will be made hereafter to 
repeal it. When this legislation was first suggested to me for 
introduction, like every other man who had given it superficial 
examination, I treated it with some levity, but as one carefully 
inquires into the subject it will become apparent that it is one 
of the most important conservation measures ever enacted by 
the Congress of the United States, and I have taken great pleas- 
ure in being its sponsor in this body. 

Mr. President, I move that the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to this measure be concurred in. 

The motion was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9867) making ap- 
propriations to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for 
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the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and prior fiscal years, on 

account of war expenses, and for other purposes, requests a 

conference with the Senate on the disagreeing vot-s of the two 

Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. SHerrey, Mr. Eacan, 

reap CaNx NON managers at the conference on the part of 
e House. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gronna in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the action of the House of Representatives 
disagreeing to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9867) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and 
prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and for other 
purposes, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and agree to the conference asked for by the House, the 
conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. Martin, Mr. UnpERwoop, and Mr. Warren conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


REMOVAL OF STATUE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


Mr. THOMAS. I send to the desk a joint resolution and ask 
that it be read and referred to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 140) providing for the re- 
moval and disposition of the statue of Frederick the Great was 
read the first time by its title and the second time at length 
and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the statue of Frederick the Great, now wigs feces 
one of the pedestals of = United States War College in 7 AA pith of 
Washington, be removed and of as the Committees of 
and House on Public Buildings and Grounds shall Gaterminas 


HOME BULE FOR IRELAND. 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 18) which was read and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House 8 concurring) 
That 3 a ication in the case of th ish people of the great roe 5 
ciple of sell determination, as 8 by the President of the United 
States in his discussion of the fundamental and indispensable condi- 
tions of a Bamps peace, will constitute a source of genuine gratification 
to the people Government of the United prata sincerely solicitious 
as N for = harmony and prosperity of the two great peoples; 


and 
Resolved, That the two Houses of — — in the belief at 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9054) making appropriations for 
1 of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asuunst in the chair). The 
Senator from North Dakota is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have consented to yield for a few min- 
utes to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I rather hope this amend- 
ment will not pass, not because I care much about the price 
fixed or anything of that sort, but it is one step further in the 
line of the Government attempting to fix prices. If the Gov- 
ernment were all wise and could fix a price that was wise, of 
course, it goes without saying that it would be all right, but 
the Government is not all wise. Thomas Jefferson was inquired 
of years ago, Do we have angels run the Government?” and he 
answered by saying, “ No; men.” 

Whenever you fix a price that is too high you merely en- 
courage hoarding and speculation in order that that price may 
be reached in actual sales, notwithstanding what the market 
wants to sell it for. If you fix the price too low you merely 
stop production. It would be immensely better if you stop the 
whole attempt to fix prices for anything. 

My opinion is that if you were not to attempt to fix the price 
of wheat at all wheat would be selling next year at about $1.50 
or $1.75 a bushel—at a fair market price—but even if it were 
selling at $4 a bushel, if the wheat was worth it in the market 
on account of the cost of production and the cost of living and 
other things, then the wheat ought to have that price. The 
very best measure that any legislative body can take in order 
to reduce the price of a product is to leave the market with its 
stimulus absolutely free, so that a man may plant with the 
idea of getting $4 wheat and be disappointed later on by getting 
$1.70 wheat. 
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Now, Mr. President, next to munitions and men and ships, 
food and fuel are the most important things that are necessary 
in order to win this war, and the question comes up as to how 


best to Increase the production of food and of fuel. ‘That ques- 
tion has presented itself to various people at various times in 
the history of the world—in the French Revolution, the Ameri- 
can Revolution, in ancient Rome when the Gracchi were strik- 
ing, and all that—but it all comes back to this: If you will let 
a man believe that maybe he can sell his wheat next year for 
$5 a bushel as the sky-high price of it, if you let a man be- 
lieve that maybe next year he can sell his coal for $15 a ton, 
possibly at a sky-high further price, two results must follow: 
Every man who has any land he ean put in wheat will put it in 
wheat just as soon as he can, and everybody who has a mine, 
eyen if it is a coal mine that in ordinary times was not rich 
enough to pay to work, will go to work and work it. What will 
be the result? The result will be overproduction and a de- 
creased price of both wheat and coal for the benefit of the 
people. That is the necessary economic result of letting the 
market alone, 

So I do not sce much sense and never have seen much sense 
in any governmental attempt to limit the price of products to 
the people. If you let the man go on his production will limit 
the price, because his hope and the spirit of speculation will 
lead to overproduction, and the overproduction will correct his 
selfishness, will correct his greed, and will give to the consumer 
what the consumer has a right to have, to wit, a suflicient quan- 
tity of the product in the market. It is more important to the 
consumer to have a sufficient quantity than it is to have it even 
nt a low price. You must have coal to keep warm. You must 
have wheat if you are going to eat wheat bread. 

Now, I have but one more suggestion to make in connection 
with this matter. I have thought sometimes I would start a 
yoluntary association whereby I and other men signing the 
agreement would agree not to eat anything made out of wheat 
at all during this war. It would not be much sacrifice. My 
own section of the country did that for nearly three years. We 
did not have anything made out of wheat and the Confederate 
soldiers fought pretty well without any wheat in their stomachs. 
I would long ago have started a movement, and made myself its 
voluntary first member, except for the fact that I absolutely 
hate to play in the limelight and go out and appear even to be 
“patrioteering.” But it can be easily done. If wheat gets too 
high, if people out West, the Senators from North Dakota and 
the Senators from South Dakota and the other Senators there 
got too greedy, we can stop their exploitation by stopping eating 
their product. We can live on rice and corn bread and rye and 
various other things. ‘There is no telling how many pretty 
dishes you can make out of rice and corn meal if you just know 
how to make them. I am not at all afraid of leaving the laws 
of trade free. 

I have been a Democrat all my life and always have believed 
in every sort of free thing, amongst other things free trade, 
especially free trade within the United States. I have gone 
further and believed in it even outside of the United States, 
and even if I am in error I am not afraid to face the other 
fellow in the open, because I believe with old Jefferson that 
you can “leave error free provided you also leave reason free 
to combat it.” 

Now, I stood all this. I voted for a lot of it because I thought 
that neither the American Congress nor the American people 
would be satisfied until you tried it to the 40nth degree. The 
world had already tried it to the 40th degree at various 
stages of its history, but it had to try it to the 40mnth degree 
with every generation. A daughter of mine said to me once 
about one of my sons, “ Papa, it is useless to scold the boy or 
to scold anybody else. He has got to learn for himself.“ She 
was then about 8 years old, but had a good deal of wisdom 
within her little head. It is true that cach generation must 
learn for itself. 

However exploited and however fallacious and futile the ex- 
periments of the past have been we learn nothing from it, be- 
cause it is just about 5 per cent of humanity that Knows what 
humanity has done outside of their generation and they have 
got to learn it. I think it is now about time to stop it all and 
leave the market free. Let the buyer go out and try to get the 
lowest price he can and let the seller go out and try to get the 
highest price he can, and let the producer get the highest price 
possible, and when he is paid for it he will make the stuff, and 
when he makes the stuff he will defeat his own selfish ends by 
overproduction and oversupply in the market. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
kota [Mr. McCusmpen] has the floor, 
league? 


The Senator from North Da- 
Does he yield to his col- 


Mr. GRONNA. I wish to ask the Senator from Mississippi a 
question. The Senator from Mississippi is laboring under a mis- 
apprehension. I do not think that any of the Senators from the 
Northwest asked for any legislation to fix price. On the other 
hand, they were opposed to it. They said, “ Leave it to the law 
of supply and demand.” 1 am glad to know that the Senator 
from Mississippi believes as I do, and he argues much better 
than some of us did a year ago. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘The Senator is mistaken in thinking that I 
misapprehended. I suppose the Senator arrived at that conclu- 
sion from the fact that I yoted against him when the proposi- 
tion was up before; but I stated when I so voted at that time 
that I did so with the view in my own mind that neither the 
American people nor the Congress would ever be satisfied with- 
out trying the experiment once more. But I have said upon this 
floor many times, the Senator will remember, that no Govern- 
ment could in the long run fix prices; that while it might make 
a man sell at a certain price, if he sold at all, it could not make 
him sell at all; and that if the price fixed was, in his opinion, too 
low, he would hoard and speculate, whereas if the price was 
entirely too low the work of production for the future would 
stop. I thought the wisest course to pursue, when you all were 
arguing for that, was to vote it through and let it be tried once 
more. Now, I say it has been tried enough and it has failed. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield further to his colleague? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly, I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. If I may be permitted, I wish to say to the 
Senator from Mississippi that he is still mistaken. Myself, my 
colleague, and other Senators from the West asked to be let 
alone. We did not ask for the legislation, I want to say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I just said that I voted against your propo- 
sition when it was formerly before the Senate, and that I voted 
against it for the reasons I have given, which were mere tactical 
reasons. You were right then, in my opinion, 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator from Mississippi is right now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Although what you say is true, I do not 
think you were formerly exactly expressing the true and right 
reasons why you were right at that time. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, there is no material dis- 
agreement between the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS | 
and myself concerning the operation of the law of supply and 
demand within our own country. The main difference seems to 
be that the Senator from Mississippi is in favor of that law of 
supply and demand when cotton is high and wheat is low, but 
votes against it when wheat seems to be high and cotton some- 
what low. The Senator from Mississippi says he has contein- 
plated entering into an agreement with others to refrain from 
eating wheat altogether. 

I should like to enter into an agreement with the Senator 
from Mississippi, each of us denying ourselves certain rights 
and privileges, if I could do so on equal conditions, but the 
Senator has a decided advantage over me. I have to wear his 
cotton whether I want to do it or not. If 40° below zero in a 
North Dakota winter will not compel me to wear clothes the 
law comes in and does compel me to wear them. So he has me 
at a disadvantage. While he can change his diet from wheat 
to sweet potatoes I can not change my method of haying to wear 
his cotton, 

We people of the Northwest who raise the food for the country 
have to pay for our labor according to the law of supply and 
demand, and if labor is short we have to pay $5 a day for it. 
We have either to pay that amount or we must leave our fields 
idle. ‘There is no middle ground for us on this proposition. We 
have to purchase everything that we buy and need upon our 
farms according to the prices that are fixed by the law of supply 
and demand of both the labor and the materials which we must 
purchase, : 

Laboring under those conditions we feel as though we ought 
to be left to the law of supply and demand in selling the products 
which we have to sell. The law which the Senator from Missis- 
sippi has enunciated that whenever you increase the quantity 
you will depreciate the price and whenever you lessen the 
quantity you will appreciate the price ought to apply to our 
products now just as it applies to his cotton and to the labor 
which we must employ. 

But the Senator from Mississippi seems to have ignored the 
condition that is confronting us. Tle Congress of the United 
States did step in, and they gave the President the power to 
fix the price of food products, Acting upon that the President 
fixed the price of the thing which we produce mostly in our 
State, namely, wheat, at $2.20 a bushel for the 1917 crop. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from North 
Dakota yield? 

Mr. McCUMBER, I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not mean to be over technical, but 
can the Senator point to any provision of the food-control act 
which gives the President the power to fix the price of wheat 
for 1917? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It gives him the power to take the mills 
and gives him the power to operate them. It gives him the 
power to license, and under the authority to take possession of 
the mills that grind the flour and under the authority to 
license the manufacturer of flour he can grant licenses only 
upon condition that the licensee pay the farmer a certain price 
for his grain, and in that way the authority granted has been 
exercised and this action might be sustained by the law itself, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator think that was in the 
spirit of the act? 

Mr. McCUMBER, No; I would say it is not. I do not think 
it was in the spirit of the act that we should take this method 
of driving down the price of the product on the farm. On the 
contrary, I think the spirit of the act was that the producer 
should be let alone entirely in the matter, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 8 in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Kansas? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to ask the Senator if he does not think 
that it was the belief on the part of the Members of the Senate 
that the farmers would be left alone and their market would be 
left free and that they would get the market price without 
interference? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Under the guise or the theory of con- 
trolling the middleman or the profiteer we have so operated 
under that law that we have choked down the price of wheat to 
such an extent that he will be unable to produce the wheat 
that the country needs. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the Senator also permit me to state that 
very little, if any, benefit has been derived by the consumer? 


Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 
Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 
Mr. KING. I wish to say that the entire food bill is one 


which I did not agree to with very much enthusiasm. Indeed, 
I voted for it very “reluctantly, and stated that I thought it was 
in contravention of the law of economics. But w hat I rose to 
say is this: I have been advised, and I am asking for informa- 
tion because the Senator may know far better than I, that 
the gentlemen who fixed the price of wheat were a committee 
composed principally of farmers, called in to aid Mr. Hooyer, 
and that Mr. Hoover himself was not in favor of fixing the 
price of wheat. Does the Senator have information upon that 
matter? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have complete information on what was 
done. It was not a committee of farmers that fixed the price. 
On the contrary, it was a committee composed of consumers 
and of the middlemen who do the manufacturing that fixed the 
price; and while we had a representative from the State of 
North Dakota who was heard upon that matter. of course he 
was in the minority, and the price fixed much lower than he 
contended for. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. I ask the Senator from North Dakota to name 
the chairman of the board that fixed the price of wheat last 
August. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I do not remember who was the chairman 
of the particular sub-board which heard the testimony on 
prices. 

Mr. GORE. Dr. H. A. Garfield, of Fuel Administration fame. 
He was chairman, and his name appears first on the report 
signed by the board. I believe Theodore Vale is the second 
name, I do not think anybody would regard Mr. Vale as a 
farmer. I understand there was not a wheat farmer on the 
committee. There was one man from Georgia, a cotton State, 
who is a farmer, and another one from Illinois who is a promi- 
nent corn producer. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 

Mr, McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, 
the price of coal? 

Mr. GORE. It is one and the same. 


If the Senator will permit me—— 


Ts that the same person who fixed 


It was not very well fixed. Mine 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
went up from about three and a half dollars to $11 a ton. I 
do not know how other Senators were affected. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 


Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Will the Senator allow me to make a sug- 
gestion, in view of what has been said? I have been informed 
that na member of that price-fixing committee was Mr. L. J. 
Taber, who was master of the Ohio State Grange. He is a 
farmer also. 

Mr. GORE. Does he produce wheat? 

Mr. POMERENE. He is a farmer. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Did the master of the Ohio State 
Grange fix the price of fuel? 

Mr. POMERENE. I wish the Senator would not refer to the 
subject of fuel. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am not seeking to lure the Sen- 
ator from Ohio into any discussion that he might shun, but it is 
a new one on me if the president of the Ohio State Grange fixed 
the price of coal. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have been diverted some- 
what from the principal subject, but I desire to present to the 
Senate and I ask the attention of Senators to a few cogent rea- 
sons justifying the setting aside of the rules of the Senate and 
allowing this amendment to be placed upon the pending appro- 
priation bill. 

Let us recall this one fact: Whether we acted wisely or un- 
wisely in passing the food bill, we did pass it. Whether or not 
the operations under it have been just and fair and proper, the 
fact is that under its operations we have driven down the price 
of the thing below all other things that you wanted the farmer 
to produce in this country to such an extent that he can not 
afford to produce it. Now, there is a simple proposition. No 
Senator and no one else in the United States would say that 
barley ought to be worth more than wheat when the amount of 
barley which is raised per acre is almost double that of wheat; 
no one would say that the price of rye should be more than that 
of wheat; no one would claim that one ought to pay more for a 
10-pound sack of corn meal at a retail store than he would pay 
for a 10-pound sack of white flour; no one would claim that one 
ought to be taxed more for rye flour than he would be taxed for 
wheat flour; and yet such is the case to-day. These facts indi- 
cate that there is a wrong and there ought to be a remedy. 

I want now to call your attention to the price of these several 
cereals on the 9th day of March, 1918, at Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wheat on that day was worth $2.20 a bushel. I say “ wheat,” 
but I mean No. 1 northern wheat. That No. 1 northern wheat 
probably did not represent more than one-fifth of the wheat that 
was marketed in Minneapolis on that day. Much of that wheat 
was No. 2, No. 3, and No. 4, and no grade at all. 

But, taking the yery highest price only for the one grade of 
wheat, what would you receive at Minneapolis for the highest 
Standard grade that is raised of northern wheat? You wouid 
receive $2.20 a bushel. 

Upon the same day rye was selling for $2.99 a bushel; on the 
same day barley was selling at $2.25 a bushel; on the same 
day corn was selling for $1.85 a bushel; and oats were selling 
for 98 cents a bushel. 

Now, let us get at the yield per acre. Taking an average of 
10 years throughout the United States, we find that the yield 
of wheat was 14.7 bushels per acre; of corn, 26.1 bushels per 
acre; of rye, 16.1 bushels per acre; of barley, 24.2 bushels per 
acre; and of oats, 31.2 bushels per acre. Oats must have ranged 
over much of the southern and eastern territory at a very low 
yield, because if you will take the oats that are raised in the 
5 you will find that the average yield is almost double 
that. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield, 

Mr. POMERENE. I was attracted by the figures which the 
Senator from North Dakota gave as to the prices of corn and 
rye. The Senator regards those prices as exorbitantly high, 
does he not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, compared with the price of wheat, 
they certainly are exorbitantly high. 

Mr. POMERENE. But compared with the price of corn or 
of rye during normal years they were exorbitantly high? 

Mr. McCUMB Yes; in normal years those would be 
exorbitant, prices. In normal years, when a farmer could 
hire men for from $25 to $30 a month and board, of course 
a price of that kind would be exorbitantly high; but if, 
as to-day, he must pay $60, $80, $90, and in some instances 
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$100 a month and board for labor, which would amount to $125 
a month, that price is very low—so low that if a farmer had 
to hire all his help, it would be impossible for him to raise any 
of these grains for that price. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. i yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. NELSON. With the permission of the Senator from 
North Dakota, and in answer to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PomMERENE] as to the prices of these various grains, I desire to 
say that I have been engaged in grain raising more or less for 
40 years, and my experience has been that in normal times when 
we were getting from 80 cents to $1 a bushel for wheat our 
rye would be selling from 50 to 60 cents a bushel. In those days 
I used to be glad when I received 60 cents a bushel for rye. 
In the fall of the year our oats would generally be selling at 
from 20 to 25 cents a bushel at home, while toward spring they 
might go up to 30 cents a bushel. Corn generally sold from 40 
to 50 cents a bushel. Those were the prices of what we called 
coarse grains in those days in normal times, as compared with 
the price of wheat. We received from 40 to 50 cents a bushel for 
corn, from 20 to 25 cents a bushel for oats, and from 50 to 60 
cents a bushel for barley. I have often sold barley, where it 
was mixed with some foul stuff, at as low as 40 cents a bushel, 
when it was known as feed barley. 

If the Senator from North Dakota will indulge me further, I 
desire to say, as to the price which was fixed last year for the 
farmers’ wheat, as a matter of fact the bulk of the wheat did 
not bring the farmers $2 a bushel. I raised on my farm a first- 
class quality of what is known as durum macaroni wheat, but 
because there was a small quantity of cockle in it that wheat 
was graded as No. 4, and I only got $1.96 a bushel for it. Most 
of our farmers had a similar experience. Their wheat would 
be graded down so that a very small proportion of farmers in 
the aggregate got as high as $2 a bushel for their wheat. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I do not care to interrupt 
the speech of the Senator from North Dakota, but I think the 
statement which has been made by the Senator from Minnesota 
as to the relative prices of these cereals is substantially correct. 
I think that another fact that ought to be borne in mind in 
connection with this subject, as showing the abnormally high 
price of corn, is that while the price has been abnormally high, 
the quantity of corn raised last year was unusually great, but 
it is true that there has been a good deal of soft corn, and this 
soft corn has been sold at abnormally high prices—out of all 
reason, in my judgment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, I am not dealing with the corn 
question, nor is that being dealt with in this particular amend- 
ment. What this country is now asking of the farmer is that 
he shail produce wheat. Will the farmer produce wheat under 
present conditions? Can you compel him to produce wheat 
when he has got to produce it at a loss? Without any ques- 
tion, in my State wheat would be produced at a loss under pres- 
ent prices for Jabor, 

Let me call the attention of the Senator to the fact that the 
western two-thirds of the State of North Dakota for two years 
now has only produced enough wheat for seed, and in many 
instauces the farmers have not produced even that much. So 
they nare not getting rich on $2.20 a bushel wheat, because they 
do tot raise it. We were perfectly willing to be left to the 
law of supply and demand, and if you will take off all restric- 
tions to-day and let that wheat bring what the demand for 
wheat would give it, we shall be perfectly satisfied. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. POMERIENE. I realize that the State of North Dakota 
during the last two years has been somewhat unfortunate; that 
is, they did not have an average crop of wheat during those 
two years. Other sections of the country were more fortunate; 
but I submit it is hardly fair to determine the price of wheat 
now hy what may have been the cost per bushel of wheat when 
in some sections of the country it was almost a total failure. 
I dare say that there are farms in the Dakotas, if I have 
been properly informed as to the yield of wheat there, on which, 
if the price which the farmer could have realized would have 
been $10 a bushel, he would not have had a profitable return 
for his year’s work, because the elements had been such that the 
crop was a substantial failure. 

I think that when it comes to a question of ascertaining the 
price of wheat, and so forth, we have got to bear in mind what 
at least is an average crop. You might fix the price to-day at 
. $2.50 or $3 a bushel, and we may have a yield during this com- 
ing yeur which might be equal to the yield of 1915, which was 


abnormally great. To fix the price on that basis, certainly 
would not be fair to the public. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well, Mr. President, I think the Sena- 
tor, then, will agree with me that if the crop of wheat in 1915 
was a little over 1,000,000,000 bushels and that in 1917 there was 
but a trifle over 500,000,000 bushels, or only about one-half of 
what the crop was in 1915, the farmers who only raised half a 
crop that year ought to be entitled to a better price for what 
they did raise; they ought, therefore, to have the benefit of the 
general law of supply and demand. Give them that and they 
will take their chances as to whether their crop will bring more 
= whether it will bring less. That is all the farmer is asking 

or. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just a minute. As I have said, when you 
fix the price of the farmer’s product you in all equity ought to 
fix the price of everything that the farmer has to buy, and you 
ought especially to fix the price of labor that goes into his 
product. Now, inasmuch as you have not fixed the price of any 
of the other articles, and inasmuch as the shortage of labor—if 
I may call it a “ shortage,” for the difficulty is not altogether due 
to shortage—has created such a demand that the price has 
doubled and trebled and quadrupled, it does seem to me that 
those conditions should be taken into consideration in fixing the 
price, if you are going to fix it, at which the farmer must sell his 
product. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ohio, 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not think I am treating the Senator 
quite fairly in taking so much of his time 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am always glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. But I simply want to make this observa- 
tion, and in my own time I will submit such further observations 
as I may care to make. 

The Senator has spoken about the law of supply and demand. 
I recognize the fact that it is a well-established rule of political 
science that the law of supply and demand fixes prices, but I 
think we ought to add to it the qualification that it only fixes 
prices when it is permitted to operate, and I submit that during 
the last two years the law of supply and demand has not operated 
in this country either as to wheat or meal or corn or oats. 

Mr. McCUMBER. What does fix the prices, then, will the 
Senator tell me? 

Mr. POMERENE. A lot of hoarders and a lot of gamblers. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Government to-day has complete con- 
trol over the question of monopolies. Does the Senator claim 
that the Government is not performing its duty to annihilate any 
person or any corporation that seeks to obtain a monopoly over 
food products? Is the Government failing? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I think either the Govern- 
ment or the Congress or both have failed to perform their duty 
in this: An attempt has been made to regulate the price of 
wheat, but corn and oats and other competing cereals have been 
left in the open market where the prices have been advancing 
out of sight. Corn at such prices as we have now is simply a 
monstrous proposition. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Suarrorm in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. REED, I should like to ask the Senator from Ohio now 
if the remedy he proposes is by law or regulation to reduce the 
price of corn and all the other cereals? Is that the remedy he 


proposes? 

Mr. POMERENE. Why, Mr. President, I have said that I 
believe it is necessary to fix the price of wheat; I believe it is 
necessary to fix the price of corn; I believe it is necessary to fix 
the price of oats or of any other cereal. 

Mr. REED. But that is not the question. The Senator has 
stated that the price of corn and the price of other cereals aside 
from wheat has gone out of all reason. Now, I want to ask him 
if the remedy he proposes is, instead of letting the price of 
wheat be advanced, to reduce the price of corn and of the other 
cereals? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I realize that the Senator 
from Missouri has very decided views upon this subject, and 1 
do not believe that he and I could agree upon it at all; but we 
do know that before the price of wheat was fixed the price was 
up to $3 and $3.50 in certain localities, and the price of flour 
was up to $16, $17, and $18 a barrel. When we are fixing the 
price of a cereal which is necessary to sustain life, in my judg- 
ment it is necessary to keep it within reasonable bounds so as 
not to starve the people who are not producing cereals. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am sorry the Senator declines 
to answer the very simple question I put to him. He is about to 
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make a speech, so he has announced, upon this question. He 
comes from a great agricultural State, and I hope that when he 
comes to make his speech he will tell us whether the remedy he 
proposes is to reduce the price of corn and of rye and of barley, 
so that their price will be in proportion to the present wheat 
price; whether that is the remedy he proposes to give the farmer 
in lieu of giving the farmer an increase in the price of wheat. 
Now, while he is at it—— 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator refers to the 
fact that I am from an agricultural State; I am, I am also 
from an industrial State, and these suggestions do not em- 
barrass me in the Teast. 

Mr. REED. Iam not endeavoring to embarrass the Senator; 
I am very much in earnest abont getting this great question— 
I dislike to trespass upon the time of the Senator from North 
Dakota, but will the Senator pardon just one remark? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield; it is all illuminating, 

Mr, REED. I am very much in earnest about getting this 
great question settled on what I think is a right basis, and I am 
very solicitious to secure, if possible, the very able help of the 
Senator from Ohio; and I assure him that when I referred to 
the fact that he is from a great agricultural State I did not mean, 
and could not possibly have meant, any reflection. Ohio is a 
great agricultural State; it is also a great industrial State; it 
is great in many ways; it has the Senator for its representative, 
and I was born in that State myself. 

Mr. POMERENE. The State of Ohio is very proud of the 
latter fact, I assure the Senator. 

Mr. REED. Jesting aside, I am asking this question in all 
seriousness and it must be answered seriously. 

Mr. POMERENE. It will be so answered. 

Mr. REED. It must be answered seriously by the Congress 
and by the American people, because if we make a mistake it 
may be a tragic mistake. Now, while the Senator is answering 
the proposition to which I have just referred, I hope -he will in 
his speech answer another proposition. A moment ago he as- 
signed hoarding as one of the causes for the price of $3.50 for 
wheat, which is rather high; I do not know of any $3.50 wheat 
myself. I am going to challenge the Senator, good-naturedly, of 
course, to point out where wheat was held in such quantities by 
hoarders that it seriously affected the price. I am going to ask 
him, when he examines the figures, to look and see whether in 
the great terminal markets at the time wheat was $3.50 a bushel 
there was not less wheat on hand in the great terminal markets 
than there had been at any similar period of the year for a 
number of years? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I again apologize to the 
Senator from North Dakota. My position, very briefly stated, 
is that when we started to fix the price of cereals we should 
have fixed the price of corn as well, and perhaps of oats and rye. 
That is my position; and, with that remark, I will not interrupt 
me Senator further, but in my own time will discuss the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MCCUMBER, Mr. President, the Senator has just stated 
that his State is both an agricultural and an industrial State. 
Will the Senator kindly tell me what the average wage of the 
skilled workman is in the steel establishments of Ohio? 

Mr. POMERENE. No; I can not give the Senator the price. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the wages would run all the way 
from $5 to $12 a day, would they not? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I think that would fairly 
state the fact. It depends, of course, upon the kind of employ- 

ment. j 
Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. Then, I will average it at $9 
n day. The Senator has complained about the poor people who 
receive only from $5 to $12 a day being compelled to buy flour 
that is manufactured from wheat that sold for $3.50 a bushel; 
and he says that that would bring the price of flour up to $18 
a barrel. Well, asa matter of fact, ench person in the United 
States consumes practically one barrel of flour a year. That 
means that a man working in the industrial field in the State 
of Ohio would work two days to buy all the flour that he would 
use for himself in 365 days. Now, does the Senator or any other 
person on the face of the earth know of a food product or any- 
thing else produced by human labor that is as cheap as white 
flour? It is the cheapest thing, compared with the amount of 
energy that is required to produce it, that you can get anywhere 
upon the face of the earth to-day, and that can be established 

without any possibility of question. 

Mr, REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes, 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will permit me, I wish to make 
this remark: I put in the Record a day or two ago some figures 
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that were adduced before the Commerce Committee with refer- 
ence to the wages paid in the shipyard at Hog Island, which 
were testified to be based upon the prices usually paid in Phila- 
delphia and vicinity, and they were fixed by a Government board 
which was created for fixing wages on an equitable basis. 
Those wages had been preliminarily fixed, and, as so fixed, the 
average man in those yards, as I recall, even a common laborer, 
was making from $50 to $75 a week. A very large number of 
the employees over 3,000—were averaging a good deal above 
$200 a month. Those who wanted it were being furnished a 
bed at 10 cents a night, and they were being fed excellent meals 
at 80 cents a meal; and, upon review, the same board added 
20 per cent to all of those wages. I give the Senator those 
figures because they fit into the statement which he has just 
been making. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator from Missouri ought to lave 
added one more word; he onght to have said that when they 
increased the rate of wage, the increase was made retroactive. 

Mr, REED. Yes; it was made retroactive; that is correct. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the Senator from Missouri should 
have also added the fact that the increase has recently been 
applied to the shipyards in the South, plus 20 per cent, and made 
retroactive so as to take effect last October. 7 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? - 

Mr. McCCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Before this question passes I simply want to say 
that the farmers who produce wheat in North Dakota and in 
Ohio have to pay wages in competition with the wages men- 
tioned by the Senator from Missouri, or else—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is the point I was trying to make a 
short time ago. 

Mr. GORE. Or else go without the help. It was testified 
before the Committee on Agriculture yesterday that in Minne- 
sota last year the farmers were paying 835 a month to farm 
hands, and got the hands, while this year they are offering 
$60, with board and lodging, and are not getting the hands. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr, President, one of the large farmers 
from my State was in my office this morning. He was trying 
to get help to do his seeding next spring and engage it before- 
hand, and he was talking with one of these I. W. W. bolsheviki 
fellows. I do not know what you may call them. He wanted 
$5 a day. The farmer said, Well, I have got to have a man 
that will drive my gang plows and seeders.” “How many 
horses do you use?” “I use five horses.” This fellow said, 
Have I got to hitch up those horses?” the farmer said, “ Yes.” 
The man replied, “I'll be d—d if I will hitch up five horses 
for any man for $5 a day.” That gives you a little bit of an 
idea of the difficulty that the farmer encounters in attempting 
to secure help to-day to do his farm work. 

The other day I gave a table showing what was paid to rivet- 
ers out on the coast in the shipbuilding industry. They were 
paid $11.10 a day each. The average number of rivets driven 
by each was 51—$11.10 for driving 51 rivets in a day! Now, 
the Senator from Ohio perhaps thinks that those are a suffering 
people, and that it would be an injustice to them to allow the 
farmer to receive $2.50 a bushel. 

The Senator thinks that wheat became high simply because 
there were monopolies handling it. Does not the Senator com- 
prehend that in 1916 we raised, I think, but 558,000,000 bushels 
of wheat in the United States, just enough to feed our own 
people, and nothing to spare? We raised somewhat more in 1917. 
Now, notwithstanding the fact that we raised only enough to 
feed our own people under ordinary conditions, we shipped, or 
attempted to ship, a good many millions of bushels of wheat, 
some portion of which got over and some of which was fed to 
the sharks and swallowed up by the ocean. Now, necessarily, 
no one got the benefit of that wheat, but it reduced what was 
already a deficit to a greater deficit and necessarily increased 
the price. 

All that the farmer asked, under those conditions, was: “ Let 
me alone, and if I have got to compete for labor with establish- 
ments where a man will be paid $11.10 a day for driving 51 rivets, 
for heaven’s sake allow me to get what the public is willing to 
pay for my product. I am not hoarding it.” That is all he is 
asking. 

Mr. President, we get right back to the main proposition: Do 
you want to raise wheat in the United States in the summer of 
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You are bound to raise some, no matter whether you 
pass this law or not; but do you wish to raise enough so that we 
will have some to ship to our allies, and will have a sufficient 
amount to meet the home demand without having wheatless 


days? If you do, there is a way to do it. If you do not, just 
vote down this amendment. 

Mr. President, it is not so much a question of what it costs to 
get something as it is a question of whether or not you are 
going to get it- Our allies would sooner pay $5 a bushel for 
wheat over in Great Britain, and be sure to get it, than to have 
the price fixed at 50 cents a bushel without any chance of getting 
it. They are not grumbling at the price they will have to pay. 
What they want is something to keep them from starving while 
they are fighting this battle; and they do not care what they 
have to pay for it, provided they get it. They are not paying for 
their wheat to-day anything in comparison with what they are 
paying for ammunition, measured by what it costs to produce 
each of those articles; and they are not grumbling because they 
are having to pay four and five and even ten times as much as 
they used to have to pay if they had bought shells in the United 
States. 

All they say is, Give us the shells at any price.” They will 
also say, Give us the wheat at any price, for all we want to 
be sure of is that we will get it.” Now, we ought to produce it. 

The Senator has spoken about corn. Our allies would be 
glad to get corn if they could use it, but corn will spoil before 
it is kept many days, after it has been ground, in a moist 
climate. Therefore they can not use American corn to any great 
extent to feed their soldiers and to feed their population over 
in Europe. They must have either rye or barley or wheat or 
oats; so if they get these articles they will be satisfied. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GORE. I think the Senator might do well to mention 
this fact at this point, that the value of corn for food is only 
about two-thirds that of wheat, and that if we could ship corn 
instead of wheat to our allies in Europe it would take practically 
a third more shipping space. a 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator is correct, and I will put 
in the Recorp something concerning that in a short time. 

Now, to get at the facts that stare us in the face, I have 
given you the average yield of these cereals for the last 10 years. 
I am going to give you now what the farmer would receive for 
those cereals per acre under the present price. 

With wheat at $2.20 a bushel, and an average yield of 14.7 
bushels to the acre, the farmer would receive $32.34 for an acre. 
With corn at $1.85, he would receive $48.29 for each acre. Re- 
member that he can leave his corn in the shock; he can leave it 
upon the stalk after it is ripened for a month or two months or 
three months, and then gather it, if it is sufficiently dry, and his 
family can do that work; whereas with wheat the moment it is 
ripe it must be cut, and it must be shocked and taken care of, 
and he must hire help if necessary. z 

Again, while from wheat he would receive $32 an acre, rye at 
$2.99 a bushel would give him $48.14 an acre. Barley would 
give him $54.45 an acre. 

Now, will a farmer raise wheat—can you compel him to raise 
wheat, or if he is in his right senses would he naturally raise 
wheat—at $32 an acre, when he can get $54 an acre for raising 
barley, which is much easier to raise, and not only very much 
easier, but it assists him in cleaning up his land against foul 
stuff that will accumulate where you have cropped with wheat 
one year after another? 
= Mr. SMITH of Michigan. At the present price of corn and 

arley? 

Mr. McCUMBER. At the present terminal price of corn. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In the section of the country from which 
I come there is a great deal of discussion going on and inquiries 
being made as to the cause for the abnormal price at which 
barley, rye, and oats, particularly, are held, and to some extent 
corn. I will ask the Senator from North Dakota if he can give 
me the information that will enable me to satisfy my correspond- 
ents that there is a legitimate reason for it, because I remember 
the time when barley and oats and rye and even corn were sold 
at one-third the price at which they are now held, There must 
be some good reason for it. Perhaps I ought to know it, and yet 
I should like the opinion of the Senater from North Dakota, 
5 has studied these questions much more carefully than I 

ve. 


Mr. McCUMBER. First, Mr. President, with a world war on, 
as there is to-day, everything is in a feverish state, a state of 
uncertainty, All the warring nations want to get hold of all the 
grain that they can get hold of at any price. That of itself 
necessarily, irrespective of the general consumption of the world 
compared with its productiveness, would seni prices skyward. 
Second, we do not get over to the old country every barrel of 
flour that we ship, or every bushel of wheat, or corn, or oats. 
I never have been able to secure from any one of the departments 
the proportionate part of our shipments that goes to the bottom 
of the ocean. That is kept secret, but we all know that it is 
very great. We know it from the fact that we know that most 
of these ships that are sunk carry food. Eighteen British ships, 
on an average, outside of their fishing vessels, are going down 
to the bottom of the ocean every week; and nearly every one of 
those ships has not only munitions but food products on it. 
Then, we will say there will be 10 other ships going down every 
week that belong to the allies and to neutrals, making from 28 
to 30 shiploads of produce that are fed to the ocean every week. 
The Senator can see that any nation wanting to secure grain will 
keep its agents buying, buying, buying, all the time, as much as 
they can, the result naturally being to keep up the price. 

Mr. GALLINGER. . That can not apply to corn, inasmuch as 
the Senator has said already—which is true—that corn can not 
be transported, either in the raw state or in the manufactured 
state, and made use of in the European countries. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The moment that one class of cereals be- 
comes scarce or becomes exceptionally high, it immediately 
drives to a high point the price of everything else that can be 
used as a substitute, so that it would bring up the price of corn 
“a great deal above what would be normal, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? : 

Mr. MCCUMBER. I do. 

Mr. GORE. Before the Senator proceeds further, after an- 
swering the question of the Senator from New Hampshire, I 
think it might be well to put in the Recorp at this time the 
fact that the advance in the price of the uncontrolled grain is 
no greater than the advance in the price of farm machinery. I 
will print in the Recorp, before the debate has closed, figures 
demonstrating that fact. They show that it is not a sporadic 
increase with respect to grain or farm products alone, but that 
it is a part of the general advance which characterizes every- 
thing that is uncontrolled. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me ask the Senator how it compares 
with cotton, for instance? ; 

Mr. GORE. Cotton is a fit illustration; and I may say that, 
as I recall, in the list of 100 leading articles of which Brads 
street has kept a record for a number of years, farm products 
show a less increase than anything else. I believe that lead is 
the only commercial article which drops down among farm 
products as in the class which has advanced the least. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask permission to put 
into the Recorp at this time the table from which I have just 
quoted, giving the kinds of grain raised in the United States, 
the average yield per acre for the last 10 years, the price per 
bushel on March 9, 1918, and the yield in dollars per acre. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


en | Yield in 
Mar. 9 dollars per 


Mr. McCUMBER. In addition to that, Mr. President, I wish 
to put into the Recorp. the number of calories in a bushel of 
wheat, a bushel of corn, a bushel of rye, of barley, and of oats, 
ineluding the price of each of these bushels, showing how cheap, 
measured by the number of calories in a bushel, wheat is com- 
pared with all of the other grains. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Record, as follows: : 


Wheat, 1 bushel, 60 pounds, 89,340 calories___._._.__-__________ 

Corn, 1 bushel, 56 pounds, 88,032 calories- -n-ne 

Rye, 1 bushel, 56 pounds, 84,448 calories — 

Barley, 1 — pounds, 70,790 calories z 

Oats, 1 bushel, 32 pounds, 41.920 calories 88 
Minneapolis quotations of March 9, 1918. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I wish also to insert in the RECORD AN- 
other statement, showing the number of calories in 60 pounds 
of wheat, corn, rye, barley, and oats; and still another table, 
which will show just what a bushel of wheat will buy—in other 
words, what $2.20 wiil buy of calories in other grains. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


60 pounds of wheat contain 89,340 calories 
0 pounds of corn contain 94.320 calories 
GO pounds of rye contain 90,480 calories 
GO pounds of barley contain 88,500 calories 
60 pounds of oats contain 78,000 calorles - 


2.20 will buy— 
89.340 calories 
104,654 calories of corn. 
62.135 calories of rye. 
69,221 calories of barley. 
94,005 calories of oats. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will quote this: 


Two dollars and twenty cents will buy 89,340 calories of wheat; it 
will buy 104,684 calories of corn, 62,135 calories of rye, 69,221 calories 
of barley, and 94,005 calories of oats. 

Wheat has already for the 1918 crop, been raised from $2 
to $220 a bushel by the order of the President. We seek by 
this amendment to raise it to $2.50 a bushel at the local market, 
which perhaps would be equivalent to an increase of about 35 to 
38 cents a bushel at the terminals. 

Let us see the effect of this. It means everything in the 
world te the farmer who is going to produce this wheat. It 
would make a difference, we will say. of 30 cents a bushel. Do 
Senators stop to think how much difference that would make 
in the price of 2 loaf of bread? I gave a table in an address a 
short time ago showing that an increase of 10 cents a bushel 
on wheat, when converted into a loaf of bread, meant one thirty- 
second of 1 cent per loaf of bread. If you raise it to 30 cents 
a bushel that will be three times that or about one-tenth of 1 cent 
a loaf. While the increase of 30 cents a bushel would deter- 
mine whether or not we would raise enough wheat to support 
ourselves and furnish some to the allies, it would mean an 
increase of only one-tenth of 1 cent a loaf to a man, and inas- 
much as a family of five consume about four loaves of bread a 
day upon the average it would be four times that, or 4 mills, or 
less than one-half of 1 cent a day for a whole family. That is 
exactly what it means. That is the awful imposition upon the 
laboring man who is receiving $11 a day and is 50 per cent 
efficient by the farmer in asking $2.50 per bushel for his grain. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Perhaps it is my own fault that I do not 
know definitely the proper answer to give to the question I am 
going to propound, but I have been a very busy man during this 
session. > 

I am going to ask the Senator if, after the price of wheat 
has been fixed, the price of bread has been or will be fixed? In 
other words, after this increase in the price of wheat is estab- 
lished, can the men who produce bread fix their price, and in- 
crease it at their own sweet will, or not? 

I do not know but that Mr. Hoover has fixed the price of 
bread. They are doing such extraordinary things that I am 
bound to confess my ignorance. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, he has in a way fixed the 
price of bread, the same as he has in a way fixed the price of a 
great many other articles. For instance, there will be published 
I think in practically every morning newspaper, or at least once 
a week, a list of articles, stating the prices that the consumers 
here in the city Of Washington should pay. That list includes 
bread and beans and pork and everything else; and in addition 
to that, at the bottom of this table, there is printed a request 
that if any greater charges are made against anyone they will 
report the fact to the board. ‘The board has, of course, already 
had hearings with these people and has told them what they 
could charge and had a right to charge; and I think for the 
most part they are conforming to the requirements of the board. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I trust that is so, Mr. President, although 
I think the general consuming public pay mighty little atten- 
tion to those tables in the morning papers, or in the evening 
papers, for that matter. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think a great many of the sellers make 
excuses that they are just out of those articles, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Just one other observation; and I do not 
make this in antagonism to the position the Senator takes. It 
is not quite fair, however, to cite the abnormal wages that are 
being paid at Heg Island, or on the Pacific coast, or anywhere 


of wheat. 


else where Government contracts have been made in What I 
regard as a very reckless and indefensible way. ‘There are mul- 
titudes of people all over the country who do not receive those 
Wages and who do consume flour. Every pound of flour that is 
used in New England comes from the West. We scarcely raise 
a bushel of wheat in New England at the present time, and it 
would be a losing venture to undertake to raise it, although some 
of our farmers did experiment a little in that direction Jast year ; 
but the people who consume that flour are people getting very 
moderate wages, as a rule. They are the men and women in our 
textile industries, who get what has been denounced on this floor 
a score of times as a ridiculously low wage. 

Mr. McCUMBER. How much? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I can not tell the Senator exactly how 
much, but they are not any such wages as have been quoted for 
these governmental industries; and the ordinary people are 
werking for wages a little higher than they got a year or two 
or three years ago, but nevertheless they are normal wages. 
So that in considering the question, it is right that we should 
look at this question by and large and not say that a man is 
getting $11.25 a day somewhere, and hence he can afford to buy 

our. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Suppose he is getting $5 a day? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, we do not pay that, as a rule. I 
suppose, probably, the wages in the textile industries in this 
country not only in New England but throughout the country, 
taking the men and wemen who are employed—and they are 
largely women—would be less than $2 a day. I think probably 
that is true. They should be considered in this matter; and 
even if they pay but one-tenth of a cent increase on a loaf of 
bread, with the abnormal prices of everything that they pur- 
chase in the line of furniture and clothing and everything else, 
even that may be a burden. 

I do not suppose anybody will agree with me that we ought 
to consider this at all; but the average man and woman depend- 
eut upon the West for their wheat and their flour are considering 
it, and I think it is very natural that they should. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have stated that if you put the flour up 
to $15 a barrel, or even as high as $18 a barrel, one barrel lasts 
one individual one year; and I insist that giving two or three 
or four or even five days’ Jabor in a year for all the flour that that 
individual will consume is not an imposition upon him. The 
great trouble is that the farmers haye been producing these 
products so long for a price that gaye them a mere existence, 
and we are so in the habit of getting their products without any 
profit whatsoever to them, that we feel that they must con- 
tinue to be the benefactors of the world, and furnish their 
products at the same inadequate prices, while the people with 
whom they are dealing are receiving two and three and four 
times as much as they did in previous years. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota further yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think I am a reasonably good friend of 
the farmer. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator is a good friend ef everyone. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was born on a farm and 1 have been in 
sympathy with the farming population, and yet am I mistaken 
in the information that has come to me and the pictures that I 
have studied in magazines and newspapers that the farmers of 
the West, as a rule, are very prosperous at the present time. 
having more automobiles per family than almost any other class 
of the community, either West or East or in the Middle Stutes? 
Am I mistaken about that? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then the newspapers and magazines are 
imposing upon the American people. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Let me state the situation to the Senator. 
The farmer has to come to town once in a while. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER, The farmer will have to pay from 8330 to 
$400 for a span of horses. The farmer could buy a Ford car last 
year for $360—less than he would pay for a span of horses. The 
Ford would not be eating off its head during the winter months. 
It would pay him from the standpoint of dollars and cents if 
he had much running to town, if he lived 6 or 8 miles out, to 
use gasoline, even at the prices he has been paying, and use an 
auto; and he had to economize where he could get credit to buy 
the auto on three falls’ time. He had to economize in every 
possible way that he could, and it was greater economy to use 
the Ford for the driving around than it was to use horses, and 
he has to use one of the two. Therefore the automobile proposi- 
tion is not one that cuts a great deal of figure, any more than 
the fact that it pays him better, perhaps, to get a tractor to plow 
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with than it would to pay $3 a day for a man to drive three 
horses. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, that is one side of the question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. ‘The other is that because of the universal 
use of automobiles we have to build nitrate plants in this country 
to supply the farmer with fertilizer. 

Now, I do not think I was mistaken about that. I was in the 
Senator’s State about 20 years ago, I think—possibly not more 
than 15 years ngo—and I had some farms pointed out to me near 
Devils Lake that I could have bought, if I had had any money 
to buy them with—which unfortunately was not the case—for 
about $8 or $10 an acre. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And the Senator would have had less 
money now if he had bought them, 

Mr. GALLINGER, I am told that they are selling now for 
$100 an acre. I was told so by North Dakota men. I do not 
know whether that is correct or not, and I suppose there have 
been some taxes paid on them, but of course they have raised 
crops all that time. So I may be mistaken about this; I may 
have been imposed upon; but while possibly the price of the 
farmer's wheat ought to be increased—I am not arguing that 
proposition now at all—I have been told, and I have been led to 
believe, that the farmers of these great agricultural States— 
and I have rejoiced in that fact, if it is a fact—have made a great 
deal of money in the last 10 or 15 years, especially the last 10 

ears, 
S Mr. McCUMBER. Let me tell the Senator what the facts 
are. If the Senator would go into the county records and find 
the number of mortgages there are upon these lands, he would 
probably be astounded, but all this high-priced land is covered 
with mortgages that have to be paid. I do not suppose there 
is one farm in twenty in my State that is free from mortgage, 
taking the State through. I may be in error. My colleague 
keeps better acquainted with those matters than I do. There 
are so many mortgages in the United States and the farmers 
were haying such a hard time to pay interest that the Govern- 
ment had to establish a rural bank system to help them out. 
That is some evidence of the fact that they had to borrow money. 
That is some evidence of the fact that they could not pay the 
interest that was being charged them. The Senator assisted 
with that bill, which I do not think was a very good one, be- 
"cause I think when you get through with it it will cost the 
Government the difference between what the farmer saves and 


. what he was paying before, and possibly the Government might 


as well have made it in a direct gift. 
the farms are not paying very well. 

Now, let me give the Senator another condition. We have a 
great many foreigners—that is, they were foreigners—in my 
State. They were from the Odessa country and other portions 
of Russia and Bohemia and sections-of Germany. How do they 
farm? The wife does the shopping. The little girls that are 
10 and 12 years old can pull a bundle of grain, and you will 
see them at work. The wife and every woman and every boy 
and child is at work. When they first come over here they live 
just about the same as they did in Russia, just as economically. 
They spend nothing unless they are compelled to spend it. They 
therefore are enabled to save what they do raise as a rule. 
Those people have been getting ahead. They have been getting 
ahead only because they have not lived up to the standard of 
American living. 

Now, I want the American farmer to live just exactly as the 
rest of the average population of the United States. I want 
him to have a right to buy a Ford if he can and ride in it to 
town, and I think it is proper for him to do it. Those are the 
only people who have gotten ahead. Land has gone up, not that 

it will produce any more, but that it is getting scarce. 

Now, let the Senator go and buy one of those farms at $100 
an acre. Suppose he has to pay 6 and 7 per cent for his money 
to buy it with and charge that up, as you would if you invested 
the same sum in a mercantile establishment. Then make an 
allowance for yourself as overseer. Then pay your wife what 
is being paid to your colored cook here in the city; pay as much 
to your daughter as you would pay a colored girl waiting on 
your table, and pay to your son one-half what you would pay 
to your chauffer here in the city driving a car, and where will 
you end at the close of a year? It will depend on exactly what 
your credit is. If you are considered honest and have a credit, 
you may borrow enough money to live over the next year, but 
you will not make it off your $100-an-acre farm in my State or 
anywhere else I know of where you have to hire labor. 

Mr. President, we want to raise wheat. I do not care 
whether it is two or three dollars or five dollars a bushel, the 
main thing is to raise wheat and get it raised. 


But, as a matter of fact, 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. In just a moment. You can not expect 
this farmer who can get $48 or $53 an acre for what rye and 
barley he can raise to sow his land to wheat, when he can only 
get $32 an acre and when he is bound to run behind in raising 
the wheat. I now yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to ask the Senator from North Dakota 
if he does not think it economy even to the housewives in New 
Hampshire if we would fix the price of wheat high enough to 
insure a sufficient supply of wheat and thus enable us to cut 
out the order requiring the housewife to buy a pound of trash 
with a pound of flour? That involves double waste. It forces 
the housewife to gather into her pantry stuff she does not need. 
On the other hand, there is an artificial demand for those arti- 
cles that raises the price to people who do want them. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I thank the Senator for his suggestion. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER, I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am very much interested in the Senator's 
argument, and I agree with him very fully. It is noticeable 
that every time the Food Commission recommends a substitute 
for wheat or for some kinds of meat the substitute advances 
in price until it reaches the price of the thing desired to save. 
It is a good illustration of the effect of the law of supply and 
demand when untrammeled. 

What I interrupted the Senator for was to say that some time 
before Mr. Hoover assumed his duties as food commissioner 
I had a talk with him, together with other gentlemen who were 
present, with regard to the manner in which he intended to 
control prices, and this was his reply in substance, that given 
reasonable appropriations for the purpose he could buy the 
surplus wheat of the country and store it away, go to Cuba 
and buy practically all the sugar product of Cuba and store 
that away, and then when prices threatened to rise above a 
proper level, everything considered, they could be equalized by 
letting some of the Government stores loose and go upon the 
market, the taxpayers, of course, paying the difference, if any, 
and by that means keep prices either upon or at a reasonable 
level. It was due to that purpose which caused me to give 
such support as I did to the so-called food and fuel conserva- 
tion bill, and it is the only way, in my judgment, in which the 
Government can exercise price control with any degree of 
success, because, as the Senator says, while the Government 
can fix a price it can not force the producer to raise the sub- 
stance about which the price is fixed unless he can do so at a 
profit, 

The situation is vividly illustrated now in my State, where the 
fuel commissioner has fixed a price for coal that makes it im- 
possible for the small, independent miner to produce coal ex- 
cept at a loss, As a result, during the last week, 52 mines have 
shut down, and as a consequence our coal output is reduced 
more than 18,000 tons a day. It is a good illustration of the 
manner in which arbitrary interferences with the law of na- 
ture—I think I do not go too far in calling it that—will result. 
You can lead a horse to the trough, but no power on earth that 
I know of can make him drink. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I thank the £enator. I think it ought to 
be said here on the floor at this time by myself, that I be- 
lieve considerable has come out of the orders with reference to 
wheatless days and the requirements to mix barley with bread, 
because I think it saves wheat to use the graham flour and 
other flours. I think that is a saving. Whether the whole 
amount when added together will represent any considerable 
number of bushels I am not prepared to say, but undoubtedly 
it will have some beneficial effect in saving the consumption of 
wheat in the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator will yield for a moment fur- 
ther 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think I should add the statement that in 
my opinion that was, and to-day would be, Mr. Hoover's plan 
if he had executed it in accordance with his own judgment. I 
think there have been some interferences which have resulted 
in the arbitrary fixing of prices for certain necessities of life 
which have produced bad consequences, 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to his colleague? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. GRONNA. It is seldom that I differ with the conclusions 
of my colleague, but I have to do so at this time. I do not know 
that I differ only I haye information which perhaps he has not 
received. It is true that we have been conserving wheat by 
wheatless days, but for the last four or five weeks witnesses 
have appeared before the Committee on Agriculture. Some 20 
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different farmers’ organizations have been represented, and the 
testimony goes to show that while we are having wheatless days 
and conserving wheat by keeping it away from the human 
family there are millions ef bushels being fed to animals: 

Mr. McCUMBER. Because it is cheaper. 

Mr. GRONNA. Because it is cheaper than any ether grain. 
I simply wanted to call uttention to the fact that I do not think 
we have conserved any wheat. | 

Mr. McCUMBER, But that was not due so much to the matter 
of the wheatless days as it would be due direetly te fixing a 
price for wheat much lower in comparison with the real value 
than that of other cereals, : 
Nr. GRON NA. That is correct. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In that respect E think my colleague is 
correct, : 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President s 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 


Lwould not interrupt the Senator at all—— 

Mr. McCUMBER,. I am glad to be interrupted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Were it not that this is a matter which 
appeals to me, and I am seeking infermation. 

The Senator from Oklahoma propounded the interrogatory as 
to whether or not it would be better for the housewives of New 
England to have more wheat and not be compelled to buy some- 
thing they did not want when they bought something they did 
want, as seems to be the case at the present time throughout 
the country, I judge; it certainly is so in Washington, where 
I know we are compelled to buy a certain amount of cereals 
if we buy a certain amount of wheat flour. If those who buy 
shredded wheat biscuit when they buy a certain amount of wheat 
Hour will examine the package, they will find that they get about 
two-thirds the shredded wheat they got a few months age. That 
has escaped the attention of Mr. Hoover, I imagine. I think 
that Mr. Hoover is making the niest foolish orders that have 
ever been issued. I will not express my view about Mr. Hoover 
and his administration because it might not be parliamentary if 
I did so. I have not any faith in it at all. 

One other point, however, the Senator has brought out, and 
that is the mortgages on the farms of the West. Mr. President, 
if there is a piece of property in the city of Washington that 
has not a deed of trust on it, equivalent to our mortgages in the 
East and the West, I think men will have to hunt some little 
time to find it. Of course there are properties that are not 
mortgaged, but as a rule they are mortgaged in almost every 
instance. 

One other point. The Senator applauds the fact, and I agree 
with him, that the farmer ean afford to buy Ford cars and dis- 
pense with the use of horses, ‘That is the very thing that is 
troubling our people in the East. How does it happen that the 
horse has been almost extinguished as a draft animal and as an 
animal for pleasure, and at the same time what we buy from 
the West to feed the few horses we keep in the East has in- 
creased in price three times, such as corn. 

I happen to own a couple of horses for my amusement, and I 
de not own at my heme a ear of any description. A letter that 
I received only yesterday stated that “the price of corn and 
oats is so high that I hesitate to buy it,“ and I know that the 
small farmers of New Hampshire to-day are sending their hens 
to the Boston market and disposing of them because they ean 
not afford to buy grain to feed them and they do not get an 
adequate return from the eggs and the poultry that they sell. 

Now, that is what puzzles me, As I said, the horse has been 
almost extinguished as a draft animal and as an animal for 
pleasure, and at the same time the price of what we feed to 
horses has inereased to such an abnormal amount that those 
who have horses hesitate to make the purchase. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senater would follow the investiga- 
tion just a little further he would get the solution of the whole 
problem. Go to that farmer in New Hampshire and ask him 
Why he does not raise more of this article and that article, and 
what will his answer be? “I have got to raise it with labor. 
The prices that are now belag paid to labor in your cities and 
in all work, directly for the Government or indirectly for war 
purposes, are so extraordinarily high that I can not pay the 
price and make anything even at the price that I may receive. 
Therefore I must quit raising.’ Therefore there will be a 
deficit in the market of those particular produets, and that 
necessarily will raise the price. So it all gets right back to the 
question of the extraordinary price that is being paid for labor. 

The Senator spoke of Ilog Island. I have been told that the 
conditions which were prevailing at Hog Island and which 
Were explained before the Committee on Commerce have been 


practically cured. Now, maybe that has been the ease at Hog 
Island. I talked with a contractor yesterday who the day De- 
fore had visited one of the important ship-construeting plants 
at Wilmington, Del. He related to me and to others in my 
presence that he had gone on the upper deck, where there were 
about 100 workmen at about 3 o'clock in the afternoon, and not 
more than 5 or 6 ef those men were working at all. They were 
just simply lying idle, and probably receiving a dollar an hour 
at least, and possibly higher than that. Can the farmer lure 
those men who are basking in the sunshine on these ships, and 
who are spending so much of their time doing nething, and ex- 
pect to get them at the same price upon the farne? 

The labor market is shot to pieces. We are not getting cM- 
ciency in the production of scarcely anything in the United 
States to-day. The farmer is suffering because of that fact. 

Now, let me state another matter that bears upon this ques- 
tion. Under your present system of raising money to buy lib- 
erty bends you divide the country up into sections and vou 
draw from the several sections aceording to the capitalization 
of the banks. Now. look at the States of North Dakota, Minne- 
sota. South Dakota, Eastern Montana, Iowa, and the wheat- 
raising section generally. 

In my State, with a failure of the wheat crop practically in 
two-thirds of the State for two years, the bunks are called upon 
to subscribe for these liberty bonds. They have been so far 
able to meet the demands. They must not only subseribe for 
those bonds, but they inust also Jend money to the counties or 
to the farmers to buy seed grain te sced the land where there 
was n complete fuilure for a year or two past. Every dollar 
that is taken for the liberty bonds is taken out of those States. 
Where does it go? It goes into the State of Ohio, into the State 
of New Hampshire, into all the Eastern States and Middle 
States where there is any manufacturing, and there it is liter- 
ally burned up in the exorbitant sums that are paid for labor 
and paid for material furnished. So the people in these latter 
States who are also taxed te buy liberty bonds get the money 
right back into their own section again. Now, that inereases the 
price of labor. It inerenses the demand for labor in that sec- 
tion, and of course prevents the farmer in my section froni get- 
ting labor unless he pays these enormous prices. As he enn not 
compete with these manufacturers, be can net. get the labor. 
Not only that, but his own boys leave the farms for this greater 
remuneration. 

There is the condition we have to meet. How are we going 
to meet it? We oughit to meet it by being allowed either to sell 
our products for what they are worth in the market, or if you 
are going to fix a price on any of these produets fix a price at 
least sufficiently high so that with what labor we perform 
ourselves on the farm and what we can hire in addition, nt these 
exorbitant wages, it will allow us a rensonable return upon our 
investment and a little profit. That is why we are asking that 
the price of wheat be fixed at $2.50 a bushel. 

Mr. President, IT want to have read here a letter that L re- 
ecived from a gentleman who is farming in my county and which 
I think presents the matter very justly and fairly. Ile is a 
patriotic man, because he says he is going to raise wheat for 
this country even théugh he can make a great deal more if he 
raises anything else. I admit that his patriotism may be chal- 
lenged a little, from the fact that the renter has to suffer the 
greater loss, but he also will suffer loss. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
hears none, aud the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

NORTHWESTERN CAMILLA Co., 
Minucapolis, Minn.. March 8, 19}8. 


Dean Mr. Mecvunzn: Rye is selling for $3 a basher en the local 
exehange, barley is selling for S or 10 cents mere than wheat, and corn 
at almost as much as wheat. If these prices continue, the farmers 
claim that wheat is the cheapest grain they can feed their stock, 

It seems to me that the Food Commission Is overreaching itself In 
fixing a price of $2.20 om wheat and still urging the farmers fo put ina 
big acreage. Even, if the wheat is raised it will not be sold if coarse 
grains continue at their present high prices. Wheat is the riskiest 
crop that the farmer can raise. Towa farmers have found out that it 
Pays better to raise corn even at half the price of wheat. For 1 years 
there has been a propaganda in North Dakota urging the farmers to 
diversify. Now the Foed Commission comes along urging the Nerth 
Dakota farmer to plant more wheat, which works not only to the detri- 
ment of his land but of his pocketbook and mnullifies the beneticial effects 
of the propaganda for diversifying. 

If the farmer plants more wheat it certainly is from purely patriotic 
motives, as he certainly can have no other. It wend be patrivtic for 
him to plant more wheat even If the price of wheat compared favorably 
with other grains, for it is very bad for the land, as you know. espe- 
clally land that has been raising wheat fer 30 years or more; but In 
addition to this, the Government penalizes the patriotic farmer by 

xing the price ef his wheat at a dollar or a dollar antl a half loss than 
it wonld sell on the market. Three dollars or three dollars aml a half 
would not be too high for wheat considering the price of other crops, 
such as cotton, corn, ete. 


The Chair 
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I noticed in one of our local papers the other day that there were 
many eastern buyers in Minneapolis baying a up dry 7. goons and shipping 
them back East where they came from, The article went on to say 
that the prices of many forms of dry goods were two or three times 
what they were a few years ago. Everything that the farmer has to buy 
is doubled or trebled. Feed for horses, to ‘take just one item, is three 
times as high as a few years ago. 

Iam a great believer in allowi: supply and demand to fix the puce of 
merchand If any one article is unreasonably high people will imme- 

diately turn to something else. If the Government has to have wheat 
for expert why does it not allow the farmers a price which will com- 
pensate them for their — — and for the damage to their land. If the 
price of wheat flour is high, people wa use less of It. 

On our farm we are go ng to put in 50 per cent more wheat than we 
did last year regardless of Government action. As you know, the price 
of wheat, whether it is two or three dollars would not make any vital 
difference to me, but it makes a big Sag | yee to our renter, who pays 
all the expenses and does all the hase a e thio e make double the money 
by B er aren My this acreage with almost g else. 

wheat is to remain at $2.20 prs bor be that the farmer buys 
should be regulated to correspond. As s is impossible, it seems to me 
that the fair thing to do is to fix the price of wheat somewhere near 
its relative value. I can not see how This would disturb the present 
conditions or conditions until next July anyway. The price on the old 
crop could remain at its present price and the new price to affect new 
wheat only. Under such conditions, after seeding, ali the old wheat in 
the country will come on the market. 

I presume there is nothing new in this letter for yon but I felt that 
I ought to write you on account of uy De personal experience with North 
Dakota farming. It is an actual fact that the man who is running our 
farm is not a dollar ahead for the past two years of hard work, in 
spite of the comparatively high prices pre g. Crops have Deen 
poor and expenses greater than ever. 


Mr. McCUMBER. That letter is written by one who is farm- 
ing in the Red River Valley, where they had no failure last 
year, but a fairly average good crop in 1917. 

Mr. GRONNA. Itis a favorite section of the State. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Yes; it is a favorite section, as my col- 
league says, of the State. Yet, even with the prices that were 
being paid he has not gotten ahead during this last year. 

Now, Mr. President, in closing let me say 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. McOUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. Seara Did I understand the Senator to say he was 
closing 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; I desire to close now. 

Mr. GORE. . I was going to suggest to the Senator that I 
presume it would be just as well to adjourn until Monday and 
let him finish then. A good many Senators here have expressed 
a desire, it being Saturday evening, to adjourn; but if the Sen- 
ator is on the edge of closing I will not make the suggestion 
now. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well, Mr. President. This is simply a 
question of either letting the price alone entirely if you want to 
produce wheat or else allow a price that will somewhat compare 
with the prices that are fixed by the law of supply and demand 
on other articles, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, for the reasons suggested a minute 
ago, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, March 18, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, March 16, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. gany N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer:. 

O Lord God Almigħty, to whom we have been taught by the 
Master to look up in faith and confidence, and call Thee by the 
endearing name Father, which is altogether reassuring, quicken, 
we pray Thee, our activities and efficiency in the work where- 
unto Thou hast called us, that we may be faithful servants in 
the furtherance of the eternal plans which Thou hast ordained, 
and which in spite of the untoward circumstances of life Thou 
shalt in Thine own good time accomplish, to Thy glory and to 
the good of Thy children— 

That nothing walks with aimless feet, 
That not one life shall be destroyed 

Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
en God hath made ‘the pile complete. 

And all praise shall be Thine, in His name. Amen. 

sue Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. - 

ANONYMOUS BILL. 


The SPEAKER. Some gentleman, without writing his name 
on it, filed a bill providing pensions at the rate of $30, $32, $35, 
$38, and $40. Who is the author of the bill? 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that it had passed Senate bills of the following titles, 
in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

S. 3798. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and of wars others than the Civil War, and to certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 3476. An act to authorize the extension of a spur track or 
siding from the existing lines of railroad in the District of Co- 
lumbia across First Street NE., between L and M Streets, to 
the buildings occupied by the field medical supply depot of the 
Army; and 

S. 4899. An act to amend and reenact section 5200, Revised 
Statutes of the United States. 


ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF WAR. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 9852) to amend an act 
entitled “An act providing for an Assistant Secretary of War,” 
approved March 5, 1890, and for other purposes, my purpose 
being to move to concur in the Senate amendments. 

I will state that the bill as it passed the House was drafted 
by the War Department, and after it passed the House it was 
discovered that unintentionally the salary of the present Assist- 
ant Secretary had been reduced from $5,000 to $4,500. Except 
in the Department of Justice all Assistant Secretaries get $5,000 
a year, and it was not intended to reduce the salary of the pres- 
ent Assistant. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I should like to ask the gentleman a question if I 
may. There was so much confusion here and I do not know 
that I quite understood him, and I want to be put right. My 
understanding is that the two gentlemen who will be affected 
by the passage of this bill are already in office and receiving 
compensation at the rate of $4,500 a year, and refuse to serve 
longer unless their salaries are increased to $5,000, which will 
be accomplished by the passage of this bill. Am I correct? 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman is entirely incorrect about that. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Then I want to be corrected. 

Mr. DENT. I can not say who will be appointed. I have no 
private or inside information, and have not had the curiosity 
even to ask—— 

Mr. WALSH. Did not the gentleman—— 

Mr. DENT. Let me answer the gentleman from Minnesota. 
I have not even had the curiosity to ask who would be ap- 
pointed to these additional places. I do not know whether the 
gentlemen who are now receiving $4,500 will be appointed or not. 
The law simply provides for these two additional Assistant 
Secretaries, to get $4,500, but in the bill as drafted in the War 
Department, and as passed unanimously by the House here about 
a week or 10 days ago, unintentionally the salary of the present 
Assistant Secretary of War, an office that has been in existence 
for many years, was reduced from $5,000, which he is now re- 
ceiving, to $4,500. It is the purpose simply to correct that mis- 
take, and the Senate amendment, as I understand, does it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Of course nobody would want to 
see the salary of the present Assistant reduced. May I go fur- 
ther and inquire, does this bill really create, then, two new 
Assistant Secretaries in the War Department? 

Mr. DENT. The House has already decided that it does. 
The War Department has requested it and the Senate has 
agreed. The War Department, which is perhaps the most over- 
worked department now in Washington, has but one Assistant 
Secretary of War. This bill has already passed the House 
unanimously a week or 10 days ago. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. One further inquiry. Can the 
gentleman inform the House whether or not it is the intention 
of the present Secretary of War to remain permanently in 
France, so that this newly created office is necessary for that 
reason? I ask that in good faith, because it has been stated 
that he is going to remain on the War Board. 

Mr. DENT. I will state to the gentleman that my informa- 
tion is that the Secretary does not intend to remain permanently 
in France. 

Mr. MONDELL. The purpose and effect of the Senate amend- 
ment, as I understand, is simply to restore the present salary 
of the Assistant Secretary? 

ME ENI Of the present Assistant Secretary, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand the purpose of the Senate 
amendment, it goes further and provides $5,000 for these two 
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additional Assistant Secretaries of War. The present As- 
sistant Secretary of War receives $5,000. As I remember from 
looking over the bill as it was returned from the Senate, for these 
r secretaries it increases the amount from $4,500 
to $5,000. 

Mr. DENT. I think the gentleman is mistaken about that. 
If I am mistaken as to this, it is due to my misunderstanding of 
the Senate report. 

Mr. DYER, Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
want to ask the gentleman in regard to a matter which has 
been in the public press very much here of late, especially yes- 
terday and the Inst few days, with reference to legislation rec- 
ommended by the Surgeon General for what he says are the 
needs of the Medical Department of the Reserve Corps and 
Medical Corps, as to efficiency ; and I will ask the gentleman if 
he knows what the attitude of the War Department is in refer- 
ence to this Assistant Secretary of War who is now acting Secre- 
tary of War? 

Mr. DENT. Of course, that has absolutely nothing to do 
with the matter now pending before the House. The gentleman 
was in my office this morning, and I stated to him very frankly 
that there was a conflict of opinion on the subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject—and I do not intend to object—I merely wish to state to 
the Chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs that I have 
just reexamined the amendment as passed by the Senate, and 
the purpose is, as I stated to the gentleman, to increase the 
salaries of these two new Assistant Secretaries from $4,000 to 
$5,000. The existing salary of the present Assistant Secretary 
of war is $5,000, but this bill has nothing to do as to his salary. 
It merely creates two additional Assistant Secretaries of War, 
and instead of the salary as carried in the original bill being 
$4,500 the Senate amendment changes it to $5,000. 

Mr. DENT. I may have misunderstood the Senate report. 
If so, I plead guilty in not comparing the report with the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. I object. 


INDUSTRIAL CREDITS. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 10608) to 
provide further for the national security and defense, and, for 
the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to pro- 
vide credits for industries and enterprises in the United States 
necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the war, and 
for other purposes; and, pending that, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time for general debate be controlled equally— 
one half by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, Forpnrey] and 
the other half by myself. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Does the gentleman wish to fix any limit on 
the general debate? 

Mr. KITCHIN. As far as the time is concerned, it is my 
desire to let it run on. 

'AMLIN. Is it probable that the general debate will 
ru: l to-day? 

M:. .ITCHIN. Yes; certainly all of to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 
10608, and in the meantime he asks that in the general debate 
he control one-half of the time and the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. ForpNrey] one-half the time on the other side. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman from Michi- 
gan and the gentleman from North Carolina are both in favor 
of the bill. I want to know who those opposed to the bill are 
going to get time from. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say to the gentleman from California 
that he will be given ample time, as well as those who are 
opposed to the bill. I am sure the gentleman from Michigan 
IMr. ForpneEy] will join me in that statement. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am perfectly willing, and think it just 
that those who are opposed to the bill haye equal time and that 
they should be alvernated with those who are in favor of the bill. 
I am perfectly willing to divide the time with the gentleman 
from North Carolina and give the gentleman from California 
and those opposed to the bill ample time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from North Carolina to go into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. GARRETT of 
Tennessee in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill, of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H, R. 10608) to provide further for the national security and 
defense, and, for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, 
to provide credits for industries and enterprises in the United States 
necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the war, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, on February 4 of this year I introduced House bill 
9499, known as the War Finance Corporation bill. It was in- 
troduced as an administration measure, just as it was pre- 
pared by the Treasury Department. Since its introduction the 
Ways and Means Committee has been giving most diligent study 
and investigation to the provisions of the bill. As a result of 
our study and deliberation, so many amendments to the original 
bill were made in committee that the committee thought it 
better and wiser that a new bill containing such changes 
should be introduced. Accordingly, I was instructed to intro- 
duce House bill 10608, now known as the War Finance Cor- 
poration bill. This bill comes before you with the unanimous 
report of the committee, but it must not be understood that the 
committee, or any member of it, would sanction such a bill in 
times of peace. Not one would favor it. We report and pre- 
sent it strictly as a war measure, deemed, necessary by the 
administration and the committee. 

The bill, even in its present shape, as well as the original, 
is so radical, so unprecedented, and, I may say, economically 
so revolutionary, that the mind of the most radical would hesi- 
tate to indorse it at first blush. But the more we studied the 
bill, the more we investigated its purpose and effect, the more 
we contemplated the real situation that confronts the country, 
its wisdom and necessity as an emergency measure appealed 
to us, and I think the bill as amended will appeal to the judg- 
ment of the House and the country. 

This situation confronts the Nation: The administration—the 
war prosecuting branch of the Government—is convinced, and 
from the evidence before it your committee is convinced, that 
for the more effective prosecution of the war the time has come 
when it is abselutely necessary for the Government in some 
way to go to the rescue of the industries whose operations are 
necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the war. If 
it withholds financial help, then the Government must of neces- 
sity take over or commandeer the war industries of the coun- 
try, including, perhaps, many public utilities, power plants, and 
so forth, and manage and operate them, putting up all the funds 
for investments and operation. We are decidedly of the opinion 
that it is better and wiser for the Government to assist to 
some extent in providing money and credits for such industries 
than to take them over. 

There are three ways by which the Government can render 
the necessary assistance: 

First, by direct advances and loans by the Trensury. No 
thoughtful man would suggest adoption of this method. Billions 
of additional bonds and taxes would have to be issued and 
raised. 

Second, by investing the Federal reserve bank system, through 
the Federal Reserve Board, with the powers and functions 
necessary to effectuate the purposes of the bill. After due 
consideration this method did not appeal to our best judgment. 
To throw upon the Federal reserve system the vast powers 
and responsibilities contained in the bill or those necessary to 
carry out the objects of the bill would be a burden too im- 
mense to be added to its shoulders. It would be unable to 
efficiently perform both the large and responsible duties now 
devolying upon it and the many and important duties pro- 
posed in the scheme of this bill. We desired, too, to maintain 
as far as possible this great system in its integrity without 
impairing its principal function of promoting and facilitating 
active commercial transactions. 

Everyone really interested in maintaining the Federal Re- 
serve System in its integrity, and confining it to its primary 
and essential functions as far as possible, will readily see the 
danger of the vast and extraordinary powers and functions pro- 
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posed in the bill overcoming and swallowing up the Federal 
Reserve System itself. 

If, therefore, it is unwise to provide the necessary aid di- 
rectly from the Treasury by raising more taxes and issuing more 
bonds, and if it is unwise to take care of the war industries 
through the Federal Reserve System, then, as the third way of 
providing the needed assistance, there must be created another 
and a new agency by which such assistance can be rendered. 
This bill proposes that new agency by creating the War Finance 
Corporation. At once we ali see the necessity of coming to the 
rescue of the war industries. The Government has gone out 
and by its continual sale of liberty bonds barred up almost 
every avenue of credit. It has almost exhausted, and will con- 
tinue during this war to exhaust, the surplus loanable funds 
of the banks throughout the country by its continuous flow of 
issues of certificates of indebtedness. There are outstanding 
to-day about two billion and a half dollars of certificates of 
indebtedness payable on or before June 25, 1918. These cer- 
tificates are issued from time to time during the year and the 
banks take them up, but under the law they can not be issued 
for a longer period than a year. Some are for 90 days, some for 
4 months, and some for 6 months, and so forth, and the banks 
are continualiy appealed to to supply this enormous amount of 
money for the Government. We can understand very readily 
how the Government has affected both the money -and credit 
market. 

I do not think the necessity for this legislation or some sort 
of legislation to give relief, can be more clearly expressed than 
the Secretary of the Treasury did in his testimony before the 
Committee on Ways and Means. He said: 

The Government's borrowings, particularly home ong period immedi- 
ately pe and following each Hberty ve tended to pre- 
empt t facilities of the banks — 2 often to prevent them from 
giving needed and customary help to quasi-public and resins enter- 

es. Many instances have been brought to the attention of the 
retary of the Treasury and of the Federal Reserve Board where 
industrial plants, cant iea utilities, er plants, railroads, and others 


have found difficul to obtain the n advances 
Sital service in 


f not adic rence 
to enable them to connection with the war 


because essential ibaa —— available to them, are 
sorbed by the Government itself, 


I will now explain the bill and its provisions. It contains 
three titles. ‘Title 1 relates to the War Finance Corporation. 
Title II relates to the Capital Issues Committee. 

Title III relates to Miscellaneous—the saving and repealing 
clauses, and the penalty clause. It also contains a provision 
exempting from the stamp tax any note er notes secured by 
liberty bends and certificates of indebtedness. 

Title I. War Finance Corporation—tThe corporation is named 
by the bill the War Finance Corporation. It is given the ordi- 
nary powers of a corporation, to adopt, alter, and use a seal; to 
sue and be sued; to acquire and lease lands; to make contracts; 
to appoint and fix compensation of officers, attorneys, agents, 
employees; to make by-laws, and so forth, necessary to the 
transaction of its business. 

The life of the corporation is 10 years, but it is not authorized 
to do any business or exercise any powers given to it by the bill 
after six months after the termination of the war except to 
wind up its affairs and liquidate its assets. Its principal office 
is to be in Washington, but it may establish agencies or branch 
offices in any city or cities in the United States. 

It has one stockholder and only one—the United States. 
Five hundred million dollars is the amount of the capital 
stock, to be paid in from time to time as called for by the 
board of directors with the approval of the Secretary of the 


The management of the corporation is vested in a board of 
directors. of the Treasury is to be chair- 
cont Wiel; tun Sack Oar waciets 8 
President and confirmed by the Senate, two for 2 term of two 
years and two for a term of four years.. We have provided, in 
order to assure the country that the directorate shall be non- 
partisan, that not more than three members of the five directors 
shall be of the same political party. The salary of these 
directors is not to exceed $12,000 a year. . 
pointment that one is already an officer of the Government. 
. be E NAE, WEL Bile UIE ae 
such officer and director, combined, can not exceed the 


to the business of the corporation, except such ‘time as he de- 
votes to the Government in his other official capacity, and that 


corporation, partnership, or association in which he is directly 
or indirectly interested. 

The corporation is authorized to issue bonds in an amount 
equal to four times the amount of its capital stock paid in and 
with a maturity of not less than one nor more than five years. 
The original bill authorized an issue of eight times. Under the 
original bill $4,000,000,000 of bonds could be issued and be out- 
standing at any one time if the total amount of capital stock; 
that is, the $500,000,000, had been paid in. In this bill we have 
limited the total amount of outstanding issues to $2,000,000,000 
when the whole capital stock has been paid in. The amount that 
can be issued and outstanding at any one time is four times 
the amount of the capital stock then paid in. 

That is, if an installment of only $160,000,000 is paid in the 
corporation is authorized to issue and have outstanding only 
$400,000,000 of its bonds. If $250,000,000 of the capital stock is 
paid in, it is authorized to issue and have outstanding 81,000, 
000,000 of bonds, and when the whole $500,000,000, it can then 
issue and have outstanding $2,000,000,000 of bonds—the amount 
limited. I may here say that the corporation will probably make 
the larger part of its loans or advances by its bonds instead of 
money. For instance, a corporation with proper securities ap- 
plies to the War Finance Corporation for a loan of $1,000,000. 
The finance corporation has not the money, and it does not 
want to go to the trouble and expense of going out in the 
market and selling its bonds. It will advance to the npplicant 
$1,000,000 of its bonds, and then the applying corporation will 
go out and sell or go to the banks and borrow with these bonds 
pledged as security, as they will be of superior security, the 
funds needed. . 

Now, as to the power of the corporation to make loans or 
advances. Such loans or advances may be divided into three 
classes: 

First, to any bank, banker, or trust company, which shall 
have made since April 6, 1917, and which shall have cutstanding 
any loan or loans to, or which shall have purchased since such 
date and own at time of the advance, any bonds or obligations 
of any person, firm, corporation, or association conducting an 
established and goinz business in the United States whose oper- 
ations shall be necessary or contributory to the prosecution of 
the war. such advances to be for a period not to exceed five 
years. It is contemplated that most of the business, most of the 
loans to the war industries, will go through the banking chan- 
nels. The advances will, for the most part, be made by the 
corporation to the banks, which in turn will make loans to the 
war industries. In this way the corporation will have not only 
the note or obligation of the borrowing industry and ‘the securi- 
ties which the bank requires of it, but the note or obligation of 
the bank and such other securities as the corporation may re- 
quire of the bank. Thus the bank stands between the corpora- 
tion and the borrower as an additional protection and making 
an additional security to the bonds of the corporation, to which 
I shall later refer. 

Take a munition company as an illustration. It needs $1,000,- 
000 and applies to its bank for it. The bank, not having suffi- 
cient funds, takes the company's note and the securities it 
requires of the company and applies to the corporation. The 
corporation, if it is satisfied the securities are adequate, will 
advance to the bank 75 per cent of the loan which the ‘bank 
makes to the company, but the bank must give its note, secured 
by the company's note to it and all the securities pledged by 
the company to the bank. 

In cases like the one just given, where the bank gives its 
note, secured by the obligation of the borrower and the secur- 
ities he pledges, the corporation is authorized te advance to 
the bank not to exceed 75 per cent of its loan to the war-industry 
borrower. 

However, the directors are authorized to advance 100 per 
cent of the bank’s loan—the total amount—but when they do 
that the bank must put up not only its note and the note of the 
borrower and his securities, but additional securities amounting 
to at least 33 per cent of the amount of the advance. 

The corporation can advance to a bank or banking institution 
or trust company that has gone out and ‘bought bonds or obli- 
gations since the declaration of war of any person, firm, cor- 
poration, or association whose operations are necessary or 
contributory to the prosecution of the war 75 per cent of the 
market value of such bonds or obligations, but the bank must 
make its note secured by such bonds or obligations. "The cor- 
poration is authorized to advance 100 per cent of the market 
value of such bonds or obligations provided the bank will put 
up in addition te the securities just mentioned securities 
amounting to 33 per cent ef the advance. Under the class of ad- 
vances which I have been discussing it will be observed that 
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the fundamental condition of the advance by the corporation to 
the bank is that the bank shall aid by its loan an industry 


necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the war. Such 
advances can be made for periods not exceeding five years. 

Second, the corporation is authorized to make advances for 
periods not exceeding one year “to any sayings bank, banking 
institution, or trust company in the United States which re- 
ceives savings deposits, or tp any building and loan association 
in the United States * * * whenever the corporation shall 
deem such advances to be necessary or contributory to the 
prosecution of the war or important in the public interest.” 

It will be noticed that the recipient of such advances need 
not be a war industry; that is, an industry necessary or con- 
tributory to the prosecution of the war, or need not make loans 
to war industries. If the corporation deems advances to such 
savings banks, banking institutions, or trust companies, or 
building and loan associations “important in the public inter- 
est,” such institutions are eligible to apply for advances. But 
the note of such savings banks, banking institutions, trust com- 
panies, and building and loan associations given for such ad- 
vances will have to be secured by the pledge of securities the 
market value of which is equal at least to 183 per cent of the 
amount of the advance, 

These institutions are in a way, however, contributing to 
the war, because their depositors are withdrawing deposits 
and buying liberty bonds. They are advancing the Government 
funds on its certificates of indebtedness. 

All of these institutions are injuriously affected by Govern- 
ment issue of bonds and certificates of indebtedness alike. 
Building and loan associations are affected to some extent like 
savings banks, 

The Government in its continuous issue and sale of bonds, 
with a rate of interest as high as any saving deposits receive, 
and in many States much higher, naturally induces depositors 
to draw out their money and invest in such bonds. The Goy- 
ernment is therefore practically in competition with the sav- 
ings banks. Hundreds of millions have already been drawn 
out for this purpose, and such withdrawals will continue as 
long as the Government is forced to sell bonds. 

Deposits in savings banks are made with the view of their 
remaining for months and years. The deposit savings institu- 
tions therefore make long-time loans and inyestments, which the 
commercial banks do not. Large and unforeseen withdrawals 
by depositors for investment in bonds are likely to embarrass 
if not ruin some of the best and safest of these institutions if 
the corporation is not permitted to come to their rescue to some 
extent. As I said a moment ago, building and loan associations 
will be affected somewhat similar to the savings banks. 

When my friend from Ohio [Mr. LonawortH] suggested to 


the committee that building and loan associations should be 


included in this class I believe I was the first one who objected, 
and asked why should building and loan associations be in- 
cluded, I observed that they were lending money out, and the 
fellow who was building and had built a house was not put- 
ting money in it, he was getting or had gotten money out of 
it—he was a borrower. But the gentleman from Ohio reminded 
me that the association would not get along very well if all 
the members were borrowers; that a majority of the mem- 
bers were not borrowers; and that if the association did not 
have a greater number of nonborrowers, who put their money 
in to help the other fellow to build his home, they could have 
no borrowers and build no homes, He explained how millions 
of dollars have been and will continue to be withdrawn by the 
nonborrowing member to be put into liberty bonds, 

That jogged my memory of exactly what I did. In the case 
of the second liberty loan I did not have the cash on hand, and 
I had been such a good friend of the banks in my community as 
a borrower that I owed them the limit. So to buy a few 
thousand dollars of liberty bonds I had to cash in my building 
and loan stock, Thousands of others, perhaps, did and will do as 
I did. The committee adopted the suggestion and amendment 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonGwortH], and, in my 
opinion, it was the fair thing to do. 

I would say that one of the important differences between this 
bill and the original bill and the Senate bill is that we safe- 
guard advances by the corporation by increasing the interest 
rate and the amount of security to be pledged. The bill requires 
the savings institutions and building and loan associations to pay 
a rate of interest on such advances at least 1 per cent per annum 
higher than is paid on commercial paper in the Federal reserve 
district in which the borrowing institution is located. That 
will have a tendency to bring the money back to the corporation 
as soon as possible. With such advances they are not supposed 
to make profits, and they do not become responsible for war- 
industries loans as do the commercial banks. The advances are 


made to them for their benefit to help them—to save them in 
some cases, perhaps—and not advanced to them to make loans 
to war industries for the. prosecution of the war. We require 
them, therefore, to pay this 1 per cent per annum higher rate 
just as we do the persons, firms, or corporations that borrow 
direct from the corporation in aid of their war-contributing 
industries. The savings deposit institutions and building and 
loan associations must secure their notes by securities worth at 
least 183 per cent of the advances. 

Third, this is the class of loans or advances to be made to war 
industries direct by the corporation, without the intervention of 
the banks. The corporation is authorized— 
in exceptional cases to make advances directly to any persen, frm, cor- 
poration, or association, conducting an established and going business 
in the United States, whose operations shall be necessary er contribu- 
tory to the prosecution of the war (but only for the purpose of con- 
ducting such business In the United States and only when suck personi 
firm, corporation, or association is unable to obtain funds through 
banking channels or from the general public), for periods net exceeding 
five years. 

It will be observed that the advances can only be made on 
condition that the borrowing person or concern is operating in 
the United States, that its operation is necessary or contribu- 
tory to the prosecution of the war, and that it has been unable 
to get loans through banking channels or the general public. 
But the total amount of loans or advances that can be outstand- 
ing at any one time under this direct loan provision is 16% per 
cent, or one-sixth of the capital stock paid in at the time of the 
advance, plus the amount of bonds which the corporation is then 
authorized to issue and those outstanding. For instance, say, 
$200,000,000 of the capital stock has been paid in; it can then 
issue four times that much in bonds. It will then have $200,000,- 
000 capital paid in and an authorization to issued $800,000,000 in 
bonds, or a total of $1,000,000,000. Under the direct loan pro- 
vision, it would be only authorized to loan and have out at any > 
one time in the aggregate 16% per cent, or one-sixth of the 
$1,000,000,000, The original bill contained no limitation in this 
respect. I believe my friend from California [Mr. Hares], who 
opposes this bill, will admit this provision is a great improve- 
ment over the original bill, or the bill the Senate passed. 

Mr. HAYES. I admit that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now, we have another limitatien on this 
provision. This is an emergency measure, and I believe this 
limit which the committee put in will appeal to the sound 
business judgment of every man in or outside of this Congress. 
We provide that the rate of interest which this corporation 
shall charge when making advances direct under this clause or 
section must be at least 1 per cent per annum in excess of the 
rate of discount or interest on 90-day commercial paper prevail- 
ing at the Federal reserve bank in the district in which the 
borrower is located. Now, that will have a tendency to keep 
the borrowing industries within the banking channels and will 
also operate something like the graduated interest of the Vree- 
land-Aldrich Act to cause them to pay their obligations to the 
corporation as early as possible. There is another limitation 
put in this provision that I think you will admit is a great deal 
wiser and better, and certainly more secure, than the original 
bill. The original bill had no specific security. The board 
could take any amount of security it wanted, whether 20 per 
cent, 25 per cent, or 50 per cent. This bill requires that for 
each of these direct loans by the corporation the borrowing 
institution shall put up securities worth 133 per cent of the 
amount of the loan. 

Another very important change—— 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would rather get through first. 

Mr. MEEKER. Just a question right there at that point. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let me get through. The gentleman can 
save that question, I would like to answer the question, but 
I will get through in 15 minutes. 

We provide in this bill what we believe is an important safe- 
guard to the Federal Reserve System. We prevent, while the 
original bill authorizes, the Federal reserve banks buying and 
investing or dealing in the bonds of the corporation. In my 
opinion the provision in the original bill which permitted the 
Federal reserye banks to go out and purchase and deal in these 
bonds, if it should become law, would impair to a considerable 
extent the strength and yirtue of the entire Federal Reserve 
System. I understand that the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency as 9 unit agrees with us on that proposition. 

We further safeguard the Federal Reserve System by re- 
quiring that in the case of discounts of the direct obligations 
of member banks and rediscount of eligible paper secured by 
bonds of the corporation that the interest charge shall be not 
less than 1 per cent per annum in excess of the interest rate 
on eligible commercial paper of corresponding maturity. That 
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is to prevent the reserve banks from loading up with so much 
paper secured by the long-time bonds of the corporation. While 
the bonds run from one to five years, we require the note of the 
member bank to be paid, if it is a direct loan, in 15 days; and 
if it is rediscount paper it must be paid in 90 days. 

In other words, the member bank rediscounting at the Fed- 
eral reserve bank eligible paper secured by the corporation 
bonds must make it payable in 90 days. If it is a direct note 
of the bank secured by such bond, it must be payable in 15 
days. Such notes can be renewed from time to time, but 
within 90 days, which is the outside limit, the Federal reserve 
bank can protect itself by calling upon the member bank to pay. 
The member bank can go out and sell the corporation bonds if 
necessary to meet its payment. 

Another requirement that was not in the bill as it passed 
the Senate, or in the original bill, is that before the member 
bank can get any money from the Federal reserve bank for its 
paper secured by these bonds it must satisfy the Federal re- 
serve bank that it has not in its possession sufficient commer- 
cial paper eligible for discount or rediscount under the regula- 
tions of the Federal Reserve Board made under authority of the 
Federal reserve act. In our opinion, it is best to separate as 
far as practicable the influence of the corporation over the 
Federal Reserve System and the Federal reserve banks. It 
is almost certain—and it is wise that it should be so—that 
some members of the Federal Reserve Board are going to be 
members of this directorate; and if we do not hedge it about 
and safeguard the Federal Reserve System by these limitations, 
the members of the Federal Reserve Board who will be mem- 
bers of this may fall too much in love with their new com- 
panion, overlooking the primary purpose and functions of the 
Federal Reserve System, and may unwittingly subject the 

system too much to the interests of the corporation, 

Phe bill as it came to us had no penalties attaching to a 
director or other officer who violated the law, who embezzled, 
misappropriated funds, and so forth, and had no penalties for 
making false entries, and no penalties for the certifying to or 
making false statements or overvaluations by anyone for the 
purpose of securing advances. We have penalties, both fines 
and imprisonment, for such offenses. Another important limita- 
tion, in neither the original nor the Senate bill, which we pro- 
vide is that the corporation can. not advance and have out- 
standing at any one time to any one person, firm, corporation, 
or association an amount in excess of 10 per cent of its—the 
finance corporation’s—capital stock. This is similar to the 
national-bank-act requirements. Before concluding my explana- 
tions of this title, let me sny that we have thrown another safe- 
guard around the direct advances by the corporation by re- 
quiring a quarterly report to the House and Senate, detailing 
the amount advanced, the names and addresses of the recipients 
of the advances, the time, and the security accepted. 

Title II. Capital Issues Committee—By this title a com- 
mittee, called the Capital Issues Committee, is created, separate 
and distinct from the War Finance Corporation. This is another 
difference between this and the original bill. 

Mr. FESS. Before the gentleman leaves the first title, will 
he submit to one question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I wish the gentleman would just Keep that 
in his mind. I am going to get through with this in about 
5 minutes, and then for 20 minutes I will be glad to answer 
questions, 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman is leaving the first title. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I know, but I want to get through with 
both, and then return and answer questions. 

The original bill gave the directors of the War Finance Cor- 
poration the absolute power to grant or refuse a license for 
the issue or sale or offering for sale or subscription of any 
issue of securities by any individual, firm, corporation, or asso- 
ciation, if the total aggregate issue was in excess of $100,000. 
In other words, an industrial corporation, if its aggregate issue 
was in excess of $100,000, could not put any of its securities 
on the market for sale; and if any person should buy them, 
neither could he resell or put them upon the market for sale 
without first getting a license from this corporation, under 
penalty of fine and imprisonment. This title of the bill which 
we present to the House—and it is practically the same as the 
provision of the Senate bill as it finally passed the Senate— 
takes from the corporation any power or authority over the 
issuing of seeurities, and creates a Capital Issues Committee, 
to consist of seven members, not more than four of whom shall 
be of the same political party, to be appointed by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. This Capital 
Issues Committee has no power to grant or refuse licenses for 
the issuing of securities or the offering for sale of securities. 
The only power the Capital Issues Committee has, which for all 


practical, legitimate purpeses is almost as effective as the man- 
datory provisions of the original bill, is this: When securities 
are issued or offered for sale, if the aggregate of the issues is 
in excess of $100,000, its only power is “to investigate, pass 
upon, and determine” whether or not the issue and sale or 
offer for sale or subscription of such securities is compatible 


with the public interest. I think, gentlemen, that should be 
the “national interest” instead eg the “public interest,” and 
your committee will, at the proper time, propose an amendment 
accordingly. 

For instance, suppose a corporation er Arm of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER] wanted to issue a million dollars 
of securities and offer them for sale It woul submit them to 
this committee with all the facts with respect to the purpose 
and use to be made of them or their proceeds and the necessity 
of the issue. The committee would make investigation, and 
it would determine, not whether the issue or sale should be 
made, but whether the issuing or offering them for sale was 
compatible with the national interest. If they decide that it 
is not compatible with the national interest, they will not put 
any mark on these securities. If they decide that it is com- 
patible, I imagine that their plan will be to approve their issue 
and sale as compatible with the national interest and permit the 
corporation or company to publish and, if it is desired, to print 
on the securities such approval. It will have almost the same 
effect as if the committee was empowered to grant or refuse a 
license. If they should decide that the issue or sale of such 
securities was not compatible with the national interest, they 
would simply declare that their issue or sale was not compatible 
with the national interest, and the power of the committee, so 
far as such securities are concerned, would be at an end. 

The corporation or company could proceed to issue and sel) 
its securities, if it could get a purchaser, without violating any 
law or incurring any penalty. The matter would be left to the 
patriotism and judgment of the company and to the patriotism 
and judgment of the purchasers. However, it would be most 
difficult to put on the market or sell privately, especially to 
security dealers, securities, the issue and sale of which had 
been condemned by this committee as incompatible with the 
national interest. 

Just a moment in reference to the qualifications of the mem- 
bers of this committee. Like the membership of the board of 
directors of the War Finance Corporation, it is no bar to ap- 
pointment that one is already an officer of the Government. 
The bill requires that at least three members of the Capital 
Issues Committee shall be members of the Federal Reserve 
Board. That provision was put in because there is at present, 
and has been for a month or more, in the Treasury Department 


a volunteer capital issues committee, and three members of the 


Federal Reserve Board are members of such committee and are 
fairly acquainted with the work to be done by and the duties 
of the Capital Issues Committee created by this bill. They have 
all the machinery and are organized in the same way that 
this committee will be organized. It was the thought of the 
committee and of the Senate, according to the bill it passed, and 
also of the Treasury Department, that these three members 
should be retained as members of this new Capital Issues 
Committee. 

The salary, if the members are not members of the Federal 
Reserve Board, is fixed at $7,500, but if a member receives any 
other compensation from any office or employment under the 


United States, the amount so received is to be deducted from 


his salary. If a member receives more than $7,500 in some 
other capacity as an officer or employee of the Government, he 
should receive no salary as a member of the committee. 5 

Title III. Miscellaneous. This title contains penalties for vio- 
lations of the provisions of the act not provided for in section 18. 
It contains also a provision to the effect that no stamp tax shall 
be required on any note secured by a pledge of liberty bonds or 
certificates of indebtedness of the Government, provided the par 
value of such Government obligations equals the amount of such 
note. 

I believe that that provision will meet with universal approval 
in the House and in the country. 

There is another provision in this title of much importance. 
You see it in the papers, you heard it discussed in the Senate, 
and it has been discussed here—as to whether or not the cor- 
poration bonds, the two billions provided in the House bill and 
the four billions provided in the Senate bill, would be a moral 
obligation on the part of the Government, and whether or not 
the Government should not guarantee such bonds. Some have 
taken the position that the United States should be bound te 
stand behind every one of these bonds, though not expressly 
guaranteeing them. Others take the position that if the United 
States Government is morally behind these bonds to be issued 
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by the corporation it ought to expressly by this act guarantee 
their payment. If the United States is to guarantee their pay- 
ment, it might as well issue its own bonds and lend the money 
to the war industries. So that there might be no question about 
it, so that a person would know that he was getting corporation 
bonds and not Government bonds, so that everyone would know 
that the United States was and should be in no way liable, 
implied or expressed, we added a section to the bill, which spe- 
cifically provides: 

That the United States shall not be liable for the payment of an 
hond or other obligation or the interest thereon er inecurrec 
by the corporation, nor shali it incur any liability in respect of any act 
or omission of the corperation. 

But I believe these bonds are going to be practically as good 
as the Government bonds. Of course, a great deal will depend 
upon the board of directors. If they are strong, courageous, 
honest business men, with good judgment—and I am eonfident 
it will be that class ef men—these bonds will be practically as 
safe and as goed as Government bonds; that is, if the House 
bill passes. 

Every safeguard is thrown around them.. The Government, 
of course, could possibly stand to lose $500,000,000, which is its 
capital stock, or whatever part of it is paid in. That amount 
will be back of these bonds. We so provide. But when you 
come to think about these war industries, they are, in prac- 
tically every case, corporations or companies of large assets, 
owned and controlled by business men of large affairs and big 
wealth. I sometimes fear that such fellows will get too much 
of the corporation advances and the smaller fellows too little. 
Behind every advance made and every bond issued, so far as 
five-sixths of the business is concerned, which will go through 
the banks, are the notes of the borrowing companies or cor- 
porations and all the securities which the lending banks re- 
quire of them, and in addition, the notes of the banks and such 
other securities as the finance corporation may require to 
make absolutely safe its advances to the banks. The bonds 
have a floating lien not only upon all these assets but upon the 
eapital stock paid in by the Government. As to the direct loans 
by the corporation under section 9 they are limited in amount, 
us I haye before explained, to sixteen and two-thirds of the eapi- 
tal paid in plus the aggregate amount of bonds authorized to 
be issued and outstanding at the time of the advance, which, 
if the full amount of capital is paid in and the full amount of 
bonds authorized by the bill is issued, can not exceed $416,- 
666,666. Such direct advances must have behind them se- 
curities worth 133 per cent of their amount. The Government’s 
$500,000,000 capital stock is an additional asset to which the 
floating lien attaches. It seems, therefore, that in every busi- 
ness view the corporation’s bonds will be absolutely good and 
safe and amply secured. 

As to the direct advances by the corporation, we have thrown 
another check or safeguard around them, to which I briefly 
alluded a few moments ago. We haye a provision in the bill, 
not in the original bill, that all of the advances made by this 
corporation, direct to any person, firm, association, or corpo- 
ration, must be reported to the Clerk of the House and the 
Secretary of the Senate by the corporation every three months. 
In that report it must give the name and the address and the 
amount of the advance, the nature of the securities, and the 
terms of the loan made to each individual, firm, or corporation. 
My own committee differs with me in respect to this provision, 
and I hope now that it may be persuaded to modify that. I 
strongly favor and urge now, as I have urged, that the corpo- 
ration should be made to report quarterly ; but I think it ought 
to be modified in this way: The report should inform Congress 
and the people each quarter the amount outstanding at the 
time of the report, and outstanding on the first day of each 
month, up to the time of the report, how many bonds it had 
issued and were outstanding them, and how many were out- 
standing on the first of each month prior to the report, and the 
nature and amount of the securities taken for the advances, and 
the average lengths of time for which the loans were made. I 
would require such reports as to each class of loans or advances. 
I think it is unwise, as the provision now stands, to require the 
name of the company, corporation, or individual, and the amount 
and terms of the advances made to such company, corporation, or 
individual, and the securities given. If we do, we will give one 
competitor a great advantage over another. Take two concerns 
that are competing, making and selling to the Government and 
the allies the same article. One, we will say, is able to get his 
money through the banks. No report is made. Neither his com- 
petitor nor anyone knows the amount, nature, or terms of his 
loan or securities given. The other has the banks combined 
against him, as has frequently occurred in cases of large com- 
petition, or without such combination Is unable to get funds 
from the banks. 
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But he is producing necessary munitions or other articles for 
the war. It is to the interest of the Government that it continue 
business and that there be competition in the production of 
these articles; he must come to the War Finance Corporation 
for aid. The corporation under the present provision must 
make a quarterly report and give the name of that particular 
concern, and the amount of money borrowed, the terms of the 
loan, and the securities that it had to put up, and every detail 
of the transaction. All can readily see what a great advantage 
such a report would give its competitor. It would also have 
the effect of impairing or destroying the credit of the borrower. 

I think I am through with the explanation of the bill, aud 
will now be glad to answer any questions of gentlemen. 

Mr. MEEKER. In section 10, when you are discussing the 
amount that shall not exceed 10 per cent of the capital stock 
that shall go to any corporation, does that inelude subsidiary 
organizations? 

Mr. KITCHIN. This corporation has $500,000,000 capital. 
It never can make a loan tọ any one concern to exceed 
10 per cent of that. I think the spirit and intent of this section 
is that in ease of a corporation owning a majority of the stock 
or controlling interest in another corporation, the two would be 
regarded as one concern, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. If the gentleman will permit, under section 
7 the provision is made for empowering advances to different 
banking corporations or concerns doing a eommercial business, 
Under section 8 it empowers advances to certain financial cor- 
porations, including savings banks. Of course, there is a dif- 
ference made between two kinds of business, commercial and 
saving. Now, under section 8, empowering the corporation to 
loan to savings banks, there is a limitation made upon the rate 
of interest? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. P 

Mr. DEMPSEY. But there is none under section T making 
loans to banking institutions or commercial business. What is 
the difference made between the two? „Under section T, relat- 
ing to commercial banks, there is no provision made in regard 
to the interest rate, but under section 8, relative to savings 
banks, there is. : 

Mr. KITCHIN. In section 7 adyances are made to the bank- 
ing institutions, which make the loans to industries whose 
operations are necessary or contributory to the war. The banks 
thus assume, with such industries, the payment to the corpora- 
tion of its advances. They would not take the risk of assum- 
ing liability and the trouble and expense of handling such 
loans if it had to pay the extra 1 per cent. The purpose of 
the advances to the banks under section 7 is not to help the 
banks, not for their benefit, but to aid and benefit the war 
industries and at the same time give to the eorporations’ ad- 
vances the banks’ obligations as additional security for their 
payment. 

‘But the advances by the corporation to the savings banks 
are for the direct benefit of such banks, to help them, just as 
in the case of advances made under section 9 by the corpora- 
tion to the war industries, to help them. Under section 9 such 
direct advances bear the same extra 1 per cent as do the sav- 
ings banks. The savings banks are not required, as a condition 
precedent, in order to secure advances, that it shall use them 
for the purpose of loaning to or aiding an industry necessary or 
eontributory to the war. It is not called upon to assume lin- 
bility for loans for the benefit of others, as in the ease of banks 
under section 8. 

Mr. FESS. What change, if any, in the original bill did the 
committee make in reference to the issuance of Federal reserve 
notes and exchange for these bonds? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman will understand that the bill 
does not authorize issuing Federal reserve notes in exchange 
for the bonds of the corporation; but such notes can be issued 
on paper eligible for discount or rediscount, secured by such 
bonds, with the same maturities as is provided under regulations 
of the Federal Reserve Board under the reserve act. 

The rate of interest which a member bank must pay in dis- 
eounting or rediscounting paper with the Federal reserve 
bank, secured by such bonds, is not less than 1 per cent per 
annum- in excess of the prevailing rate at such Federal reserve 
bank. 

Mr. FESS. That is a matter of precaution? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; that is a matter of precaution and 
protection to the reserve system. 

Mr. FESS. What I wanted to know specifically was whether 
the circulation per capita under this organization will be in- 
ereased, and to what extent? 

Mr. KITCHIN. You mean the real currency? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; the real currency. 

Mr. KITCHEN, I think there will be very little currency 
issued on paper secured by these bonds. In this connection 
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I would like to ask the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass], 
who is chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
what is the difference between a Federal reserve bank note and 
a Federal reserve note? Is it that the Federal reserve bank 
note must be secured by a Government bond? 

Mr. GLASS. The Federal reserve bank note is issued in 
pursuance of that bank’s ownership of United States bonds. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And it must have that behind it? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHEN. And the Federal reserve note is only re- 
quired to have 40 per cent gold reserve behind it in addition to 
the commercial paper back of the note of the member bank as 
collateral. 

Mr. FESS. That is what I am trying to get at, whether the 
Federal reserve bank, with the approval of the Federal Reserve 
Board, can receive these corporation bonds and issue any 
amount of Federal reserve notes? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no; but if it had the power, it would 
hardly do that with the extra 1 per cent per annum interest 
provision. I think under provisions of this bill the Federal re- 
serve bank, with the approval of the Federal Reserve Board, 
can have issued notes by putting up its note or eligible paper, 
secured by the bonds of the corporation, just as it could do with 
the liberty bonds. Whatever you can do with a liberty bond you 
can do with this bond with respect to Federal reserve bank notes 
or Federal reserve notes. 

Mr. FESS. That is one of the things that is fundamental in 


Mr. FESS. There is another question I want to ask 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me, in one case the 
Government is behind it and in the other case the Government 
is not liable? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; as to the respective bonds; but as to the 
bank reserve notes, of course the Federal reserve bank will 
be behind it and the member bank will be behind it, and other 
securities will be behind it, and the corporation bond will be 
behind such Federal reserve bank notes. 

“Mr. FESS. What authority is given to this corporation to 
use its money for the purchase of liberty bonds? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I did not quite catch that. 

Mr. FESS. Is the authority in the bill given to the corpora- 
tion to purchase liberty bonds? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; it can purchase any bonds issued or 
converted by the Government since September 24, 1917, the date 
the last bond act became a law. 

Mr. FESS. I would like to have the opinion of the chair- 
man 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is the opinion of the Federal Reserve 
Board and of the Treasury Department, as I understand, that 
this provision will have a stabilizing influence on the market 
value of liberty bonds. 

Mr, FESS. Now, in view of the fact that the chairman has 
made a very lucid and comprehensive statement of the bill, I 
should like to have his opinion on what amount of inflation, if 
any, this bill will have the effect of producing upon the cur- 
rency? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Of course, that is hard to say. It would de- 
pend largely upon the administration of the act by the directors, 
and also it would depend largely, so far as the inflation of the 
actual currency is concerned, on the Federal Reserve Board. 
They need not issue a dollar of new currency on the basis of 
the corporation bonds. There is no right given to a member 
bank which holds these bonds to go and demand it as a matter 
of right. I think the Federal Reserve Board has got its eye on 
that proposition, and the same thought is running through the 
minds of a majority of the board as is running in the gentle- 
man's mind and through mine. I do not anticipate much in- 
flation of the actual currency. There will be an expansion of 
credit, There must be, because we have not money enough, if 
we had all the actuak money in the world, to carry on the trans- 
actions that the Government must carry on during this war. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I was going to ask the gentleman if there 
was a provision in the bill to prohibit the directors of the cor- 
poration from loaning the corporate money to concerns in which 
they are interested? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. Personally, I think there should be in 
this case and in every case of boards and commissions and 
agencies dealing with or advising on the expenditures of Gov- 
ernment funds. But we put in this provision—not in the orig- 
inal bill—that no director or officer of this corporation can, 
directly or indirectly, participate in any loan to any partnership 
or firm or corporation or association in which he is directly 
or indirectly interested. If he does do that he is guilty of an 
offense punishable by fine or imprisonment, or both. 


Mr. CALDWELL. I did not see it in the original bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You understand the Finance Corporation 
through its directors can make advances to a firm or corpora- 
tion in which a director is interested, provided such interested 
director does not, directly or indirectly, participate in the loan. 

Mr. CALDWELL. It is the same as in the case of a bank. 
The bank can not loan to itself. You have not a provision like 
that. Do you not think it is wise? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think the principle of the gentleman’s 
suggestion should have been incorporated in several other bills 
that have become law, but the House and Senate did not seem 
to think so, and the advisers of the administration did not think 
so, taking the position that such a provision would be a great 
obstacle to the most efficient administration of the War and 
Navy Departments during the war, Under the provision in 
question not only is the interested director forbidden to yote 
upon the question of making the loan, but he is not even per- 
mitted quietly to suggest that his firm or corporation is worthy 
of the loan or to express a hope to the board that the loan will 
be made, and so forth. He can not participate in any proceed- 
ings in any way with respect to the loan, “ directly or indirectly.” 

Mr. CALDWELL. If it so happens that the directors are 
heads of a number of institutions, three might sit down and loan 
$50,000,000 to the one, and the other three might sit down and 
loan $50,000,000 to the other, and so on; but of course the 
President would not be expected to appoint that class of men— 
$50,000,000 is a lot of money. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Suppose the President did appoint that class 
of men, which, of course, he would not. I imagine that if 
the prosecuting attorney had one-half the legal ability and 
astuteness that the gentleman has, he could convict them all 
for collusion in participating in such a transaction. 

Mr. GARNER. Also, the President can remove them at any 
time, 

Mr. KITCHIN. The President can remove them at any time. 
That is one of the provisions of the bill to which I have failed 
to call attention. The President can at any time remove any 
of the directors of this corporation, or members of the Capital 
Issues Committee, or any officer. 

Now, the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. MCFADDEN) has 
been on his feet for some time, and I yield to him. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I want to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee two or three questions. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Can not the gentleman put all his questions 
in one, because I am going to stop in a few minutes, when 
my time will be up? 0 

Mr. McFADDEN. Following the question of the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Fess) a little further in regard to the issuance 
of Federal reserve notes, is the gentleman of the opinion that 
the deposit by member banks of notes secured by these corpora- 
tion securities with any one of the 12 reserve banks would be 
legal reserves? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not think so. Let me ask the gentleman 
there: In your opinion, can or can not the Federal reserve bank 
take a note of a member bank secured by liberty bonds, not 
bearing the circulation privilege—and none of them do bear 
it—and issue Federal reserye notes on them? I do not refer 
to Federal reserve bank notes, but Federal reserve notes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. No privilege is granted that is not given 
to United States bonds in this respect, but I am not speaking 
of the notes, but of legal reserve. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am asking for your opinion and informa- 
tion now. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I was speaking particularly of a member 
bank taking a note from a corporation. The member bank 
takes that note and deposits it in the Federal reserve bank of 
its district and receives credit for it. Is there any difference 
between that credit and the deposit of gold? The bank gets 
credit on which it can grant loans. 

Mr. KITCHIN. As a bank credit against which checks can be 
drawn? No. But such a note is supposed to be paid in gold or 
money when due, otherwise the bank would not give the credit 
against it. I do not know as much about the Federal Reserve 
System as I ought. I do not know half as much about it as 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen] dees, for 
he is a member of the Banking and Currency Committee and 
has given great detailed study to it; but my understanding of 
the way the Federal reserve notes are issued is that they are 
issued to a Federal reserve bank. The reserve bank must put 
up the notes and eligible paper as security, and also there must 
be behind them 40 per cent in gold before any Federal reserve 
note can be issued. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. That is true. 

Mr. KITCHIN. In other words, if the amount of a Federal 
reserve note is to be $100, there must be put up $40 in gold ns a 
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reserve against it. And the bank that is going to get these 
reserve notes must put up its note and back it with eligible 
paper. That is as I understand the way the Federal reserve 
notes are issued, and the Federal reserve bank notes are issued 
on deposit of Government bonds as collateral to the bank note. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. That is true. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If that is so, I think I can answer all of the 
gentleman’s questions in one. If that be true, I do not think 
under this bill any man need be alarmed at all about the issuing 
of Federal reserve notes to the extent of unreasonable inflation. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. That is true so far as the actual issuance 
of Federal reserve notes is concerned. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I thought that was what the gentleman was 
getting at. 

Mr. McFADDEN. But a member bank deposits a customer's 
note, secured by these War Finance Corporation securities, with 
the Federal reserve bank, and receives eredit 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. The member bank, of course, can de- 
stroy itself if it wants to. The Federal reserve bank, perhaps, 
can destroy itself if it wants to, and the Federal Reserve 
Board can destroy the system if it wants to, but no new money 
or Federal reserve notes can get out anywhere until the Federal 
Reserve Board orders it. It passes on the security. The Fed- 
eral reserve bank passes on the security. The member bank 
that makes the first loan on the security passes on it. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board finally must pass upon the wisdom and 
necessity of further note issues. I do not see how we are in 
umch danger of getting unreasonable inflation 

Mr. MCFADDEN. In this way, that the member bank 

Mr. KITCHIN. You are going to have an expansion of credit, 
of course. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. The Federal reserve member banks under 
the law are required to keep a 7 per cent reserve on deposits. 
In other words, with a $7,000 balance at the Federal reserve 
bank it can loan $100,000, or increase its deposits to that extent. 
The deposit of the note of the member bank at the Federal re- 
serve bank is just the same as if they deposited money or gold, 
There is no difference between this kind of credit and the 
kind of credit established by the deposit of gold. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If a man has the security which is supposed 
to get the money or gold when due to continue the credit; yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The danger of inflation is not with the is- 
suance of Federal reserve notes, but through the inflation of 
credit, which is the same thing. 

Mr. KITCHEN. I thought the gentleman was heretofore re- 
ferring to inflations by issue of Federal reserve notes, because 
I know that was in my mind when I first studied the bill, and it 
was in the gentleman’s mind first, because we diseussed it. 

Mr. McFADDEN, I should like to ask the gentleman one 
other question, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Certainly. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman said, during his very fair 
statement of the bill, that he could not imagine anyone would 
advyoeate the loaning of this money on the part of the Govern- 
ment direct to banks and industrial institutions. That is, if 
they did, it would require the immediate sale of $4,000,000,000 
worth of Liberty bonds. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I said I did not believe any man would advo- 
cate or favor the Government coming to the rescue of the war 
industries direct from the Treasury, and that sooner or later it 
would require, if you are going to lend $4,000,000,000, as pro- 
vided in the original bill, issuing bonds to that amount or 
greatly increasing taxation. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Then the gentleman admits that $4,000,000- 
000 is to be raised from this source by the creation of this law? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. I said that under the original bill 
$4,000,000,000 in bonds would be issued, but that we had limited 
it to $2,000,000,000, and if the Government had to do it directly 
the Government would have to issue $2,000,000,000 of bonds or 
raise that much additional by taxation. It may later on de- 
velop that it will take $4,000,000,000, but the thought of the com- 
mittee was that it ought to cut to $2,000,000,000; that we should 
wait and see how this bill is going to operate; that if Congress 
is satisfied with the operation and conduct of the business and 
it later is shown that the 54, 000,000,000 is required, Congress 
could then make the authorization. The Treasury Department 
is anxious, and says it is nesessary, to increase this limit to 
$4,000,000,000. Your committee said to it that when the corpora- 
tion issues bonds up to $1,000,000,000 or $1,500,000,000, and 
from the reports sent to Congress and upon investigation 
Congress is satisfied that the business of the corporation has 
been managed wisely and in accordance with the act, there will 
be no trouble in getting the authority to issue more of these 
bonds. 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman will recall that Mr. War- 
burg, while he said that it would be advisable to have the limit 
placed at $4,000,000,000, said that he did not expect anything 
like that would ever be issued. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman said that a large percent- 
age of the advanees would come from the banks—national 
banks, State banks, and trust companies? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; that is, the banks will handle, or are 
expected to handle, most of the loans to the war industries 
and receive most of the advances from the corporation, The 
authors of the bill, the Secretary of the Treasury and Mr. 
Warburg, who appeared before our committee, said that the 
primary object was te require practically all of the business 
of the corporation to go through the banking channels; and 
that in exceptional eases only would advances be made direct 
by the corporation. 

Mr. McFADDEN. ‘That being the case, is not the burden 
still on the banks? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; in the sense E have just explained, 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Then, why ereate an institution of this 
kind? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The burden is not on the banks in that sense. 
The gentleman's proposition is to burden the Federal Reserve 
System with the whole burden of the powers and responsibili- 
ties and duties contained in this bill. The benefits or burdens, 
if any, of this bill apply to State banks, savings banks, trust 
companies, and all kinds of banking institutions.. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will not the sale of these bonds. come 
into competition with the sale of liberty bonds? 

Mr. KITCHIN, I think so, to some extent. I regard. that 
as one of the dangers in the operation of this bit. I am afraid 
that they will compete with the Government bonds to a larger 
extent than does the Secretary of the Treasury. He said that 
there might be some danger. This matter necessarily must be 
left to the good judgment and the wisdom of the directorate 
and the Secretary, who is chairman of the board of directors. 
I feel confident they will arrange it so that they will not 
measurably handicap the sale of Government bends. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. May I suggest that the rate of interest 
must be subject to the approval of the Secretary of the ‘Treas- 
ury? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; and properly so. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I want to call the attention of the gentle- 
man. to the fact that recently the Farm Lean Board were 
unable to sell their securities and had to come to the United 
States Treasury for help. 

Mr. GLASS. If the gentleman from. North Carolina will 
yield, that statement needs to be modified somewhat; they 
thought that they could not sell them, but, as a matter of fact, 
they have not yet come to the United States Treasury for help: 

Mr. MADDEN. But they have got the authority. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. I want to ask the chairman if the theory of 
the bill is that this corporation is te be self-sustaining? 

Mr. KITCHEN. Yes; and there may be a Uttle profit in it. 
We provide that its net earnings may be liquidated and put 
into Government bonds, and so forth. 

Mr. DENISON. How about the salaries, and so forth? Are 
they to 7 — paid by the corporation? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; but the salaries of the Capital Issues 
8 which is separate from the corpornt ion 
under our bill, will be paid by the Government. 

Mr. DENISON. Is there any prevision in the bill about the 
3 of this corporation? 2 

KITCHIN. I am glad the gentleman has asked about 
ont. I may have overlooked that in my explanation of the 
details of the bill. The life of the corporation is 10 years; but 
it can not do any business, except winding up its affairs and 
liquidating its assets, after six months) after the termination 
of the war, the time of such termination. to be proclaimed by 
the President. In other words, it: can make na more loans, 
issue no more bonds, after six months following the termina- 
tion of the war. The directors must then begin to wind up its 
business, liquidate its assets, and turm any net earnings or sur- 
plus over to the of the United States. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But the war corporation is 
1 to last SS 10 years. 


Mr. KI 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Their functions are confined.to the 
iod of the war and six months thereafter, except as to the 
EETA of assets? 
Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 
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Mr. DENISON. In the consideration of the bill did the chair- 
man discover any sentiment at all in favor of a permanent in- 
stitution of this kind? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; it is purely a war measure, and I am 
sure no member of our committee would vote for the bill except 
as a necessary war measure. 

Mr. CANNON. Are the obligations of this corporation which 
is about to be organized subject to taxation, State or Federal? 

Mr. KITCHIN. They are subject to the taxation that the 
liberty bonds issued under the act of September 24, 1917, are 
subject to—that is, estate tax, surtaxes, and excess-profits taxes, 
with the same exemption with respect to the $5,000 which the 
gentleman had put into the last liberty bond act. 

Mr. CANNON. That answers the question. > 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is not that one of the reasons 
why it is expected that these bonds will sell? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is one of the inducements for a person 
to buy. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Les. 

Mr. KNUTSON. What kind of exceptional cases did the 
committee have in mind when it framed section 9? 

Mr. KITCHIN. War industries which in many cases in- 
cluded public-utilities companies and power plants when they 
show that they can not get the money through the banks or 
general public. 

Mr. KNUTSON. If they can not get the money through the 
banks, they are questionable loans, are they not? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no; not necessarily so. They may be 
most solvent and worthy of credit, but the banks, with such de- 
mand upon them by the Government to buy certificates of in- 
debtedness and to furnish money to customers to buy liberty 
bonds, may not have the necessary funds. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Why should they not be compelled to fur- 
nish just as much security as those who make their loans 
through the banks? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. They have to furnish more. 

Mr. KITCHIN. They have to furnish equally as much 
securities—securities equal to 133 per cent—if the loan must be 
given. I think the gentleman is looking at the original bill. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That overcomes, then, the objection that I 
had, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I understood the gentleman 
to say that this bill contemplated taking care of all banks 
alike—that is, Federal, State, and private banks. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; not taking care of all the banks, but 
to make advances to banks, whether State or national, when 
they make loans to industries contributing to the prosecution of 
the war. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I would like to call the gen- 
tleman's attention to what is now happening. A prominent 
banker states that he has a communication from the auditor 
of the United States Emergency Fleet Corporation to the effect 
that they will discontinue carrying a certain trustee account 
unless the bank becomes a member of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. This is a large State bank handling money on account 
of shipbuilding. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I appreciate what the gentleman says. If 
that State bank is sound and safe and perfectly worthy of the 
deposit, I think the auditor referred to ought to be rebuked 
for trying to coerce by such a method or threat this bank into 
the reserve system. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And the bank says it can 
not go into the Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. This corporation under this bill makes 
absolutely no distinction between State banks and banks that 
are members of the Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And it would rise above the 
Federal Reserve System? 

Mr. KITCEIN. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The gentleman was asked a question by 
some one here as to whether or not this law would interfere 
with the sale of liberty bonds, and I think he answered that 
that might possibly be true. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. It has been my understanding that one 
of the purposes of this law is to control credits in order that 
the Government may be assured that it can sell its bonds with- 
out selling them at a high rate of interest. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman is right. That is one of the 
primary objects to be accomplished by the Capital Issue Commit- 
tee title of the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

i Mr. ANDERSON. Section 9 of the bill provides for the direct 
oans? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. What I want to ask the gentleman is this: 
Is the language used in this and other sections touching those 
eligible for advances, or the character of advances possible 
under the bill, intended to exclude a going agricultural enter- 
prise? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; not all. I can conceive of an established 
agricultrual industry that is necessary and contributory to the 
war, and it would be amenable to the provisions of this bill. 
That is, it would come within the provisions that make it 
eligible to apply for loans from the corporation or from the 
banks. res À 

Mr. ANDERSON. It struck me so under the language, and 
that is the reason I asked the question. 

Mr. DOWELL. Would that apply to the individual? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; the individual would come under the 
provisions if he was engaged in an industry necessary or con- 
tributory to the war, and we can all conceive of many kinds of 
agricultural industries necessary or contributory to the war, 
but generally one engaged in agriculture can get the necessary 
funds from his local banks. I think, too, a reclamation or an 
irrigation association that could show that it was necessary 
and contributory to the prosecution of the war, and that it 
could not get the necessary funds elsewhere, and could put up 
the proper security and comply with the other terms, would be 
just as eligible to apply for that loan as the Du Pont Powder Co. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentlemen will look on 
pages 69 and 70 of the hearings, they will find that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury answered that question. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I thought that the Secretary of the Treasury 
answered it. 

Mr. REED. Liberty bonds are quoted: now, or have been 
quoted, below par? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REED. And the idea of this is that this bill will 
stabilize them? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The provision whereby the corporation can 
purchase such bonds will have a tendency to stabilize them. 

Mr. REED. That never contemplates the original purchase 
or new issues, but those just thrown on the market? 

Mr. KITCHIN. But the corporation would have the right 
to subscribe for original issue of bonds. However, it will deal, 
for the most part if not all, as the gentleman suggests. As to 
bonds being below par, there are just a few millions that have 
been offered for sale—just a limited few, not anything like 
$100,000,000 worth—and, of course, they are quoted. But I 
have never seen a person yet that had a bond that would take 
less than par for it. I have asked several parties if they were 
ready to sell their bonds at less than par; they replied that 
they were not. I have never found anyone willing to do it, 
and I doubt if this quoted market value of the bonds is really 
a bona fide market value. > 

Mr. REED. They place them with the broker and get bids 
at these prices? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I think the gentleman did not 
understand the question asked by the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Reep]. As I understood him, he asked the question 
whether or not this corporation could buy Government bonds 
when they were originally issued or whether they were confined 
to bonds of later issue. 

Mr. KITCHIN.. Yes; it could subscribe for bonds as orig- 
inally issued. 

Mr. MONDELL. During his illuminating discussion of the 
bill the gentleman called attention to the importance of the 
personnel of the organizations which the bill provides, He em- 
phasized the importance of the personnel being of n character 
to command the respect and the good judgment of the country, 
and his committee has very wisely’ provided that not over 
three of the members of the corporation and four of the mem- 
bers of the committee should be of one political party. 

I wanted to know how the committee views thut provision, 
Was that viewed by the committee as merely n matter of per- 
siflage and verbal camouflage, or is it considered n real provi- 
sion in the bill which the committee hopes and expects will be 
carried out in good faith and honestly, so that the business and 
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the corporation will really represent the views of the country 
economically and politically? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, after the manner of answering ques- 
tions in the House of Commons, I will say to the latter part 
of the gentleman’s question, I answer in the affirmative. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Then the gentleman is more hopeful of the 
future in this particular respect than he has reason to be 
gratified at the experience of the past? 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman take the commissions and 
boards that have been appointed under Taft’s administration 
or the Wilson administration, where it was intended by the law 
they should be nonpartisan, and it was specified in the act that 
not more than so many of a political party should be appointed, 
he will find that such requirements have been carried out very 
fairly under both administrations. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will accept an amendment 
striking out the administration which he last referred to, I 
will vote for his proposition. But the gentleman does be- 
lleve 

Mr. KITCHIN. Your suggestion is out of order. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman does believe, personally, 
that it is important that a bill of this kind should be carried 
out in good faith? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do. Take the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Federal Reserve Board, appointed by Mr, Wilson, and 
if I wanted to bet—and I never did bet, for if I did, I would 
lose [laughter]—here is one bet that I would win, that the 
majority on both of those commissions are of a party opposite 
to that of the administration, 

Mr. MONDELL. On what information does the gentleman 
base that statement? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What is the objection to the Gev- 
ernment being responsible for those bonds? 

Mr. KITCHIN. If it is going to be responsible, why not 
issue its own bonds? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. There are two reasons why the 
Government should, In the first place, they are competing 
with Government bonds, and, in the next place, it is for the 
benefit of the Government solely and entirely, And another 
thing 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say to the gentleman that I think it 
would be unfortunate for the Government to do it, and I 
would not favor this proposition at all if the Government had 
to guarantee all these bonds. I should say, if the Government 
is to be responsible, it would be the wise thing for it to issue 
and sell its own bonds to finance direct the industries necessary 
or contributory to the prosecution of the war. Then there 
would be no competition in sale of bonds and no question as to 
them. All would be alike. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. We are going out very soon to 
help sell these bonds, and these questions will be asked. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman can just tell them that the 
bill itself declares specifically and expressly that the Govern- 
ment is not responsible for a penny of the principal or interest 
on these bonds or for any act of commission or omission of any 
of the directors or officers of this corporation. The Government 
has already put into it, or shall have put into it, $500,000,000 
when the capital stock is fully paid in, as part of the assets as 
security to the bonds, and they are going to have all the securi- 
ties of the banks and corporations and individuals to which 
loans are made. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Denominated “commercial paper,” 
and nobody thinks that what is denominated as commercial 
paper is as good as securities of their Government. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; and I will then take my seat. 

Mr, MEEKER, Can the Goyernment loan to any subsidiary 
corporation? It says here in section 10— 

That in no case shall the aggregate amount of the advances made 
under this title to any one person, firm, corporation, or association 
exceed at any one time an amount equal to 10 per cent of the authorized 
eapital stock of the corporation. 

Now, if they loan up to 10 per cent of the capital stock of the 
corporation to the parent corporation, can they loan up to 10 per 
cent to a subsidiary corporation? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would say that according to the strict 
letter of that provision they could so loan, but not according to 
Its spirit and intent, and no directorate would make such a loan 
under such circumstances to the subsidiary corporation; that is, 
a corporation the majority of whose stock or the controlling 
interest is owned by dnother corporation if to the parent com- 
pany the 10 per cent had been advanced and was still outstand- 
ing. I say that the loan to the parent and such subsidiary 


together ought not to be over 10 per cent. I thank gentlemen 
for their patience and attention. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Krrehixl has explained so 
thoroughly the purposes of the bill that, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I am going to be very brief, if permitted, in explaining 
my views about this bill and its purposes. 

It is an emergency measure and nothing else. That is all 
there is to it, and that is all there ought to be to it. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] asked Mr. Warburg when he 
was before our committee what he thought of this bill, and he 
said, “It is an emergency measure, and therefore I am in favor 
ef it.” I will quote his exact words. The gentleman from 
Texas then said to him, “ Mr. Warburg, what would you think 
of this law in normal times?” His reply was, “It would be 
absolutely rotten, sir; absolutely rotten.” 

It is an emergency measure, because we are doing great 
things and taking great chances at this time throughout the 
whole world. It is for the purpose of making available certain 
securities as collateral to loans that are not available for that 
purpose to-day. 

All will agree that the Federal reserve banks to-day have 
saved us from a financial panic. [Applause.] The Federal re- 
serve banks under existing law can only loan on commercial 
paper—paper given in the payment or the promise of payment 
in a business transaction—for instance, in the purchase of 
goods or real estate or any other property. The local banks, 
the member banks of the Federal reserve bank, can rediscount 
such paper with the Federal reserve bank, and no other paper; 
that is to say, a direct loan made to an individual or corpora- 
tion by a member bank; and that company's paper given the 
member bank can not rediscount with the Federal reserve bank. 

I wish to repeat: Commercial paper alone can be rediscounted 
by the member banks in a Federal reserve bank, and therefére 
collateral security, such as is expected to be offered under the 
terms of this bill, is not available for rediscount for loans in the 
Federal reserve banks. 

In normal times the annual products of the country, agricul- 
tural and manufactured, exceed in value $30,000,000,000. With 
inflated values, such as there are now all over this world, due 
to this great world war, our products, agricultural and manu- 
factured, exceed in value this year more than 850,000,000, 000. 
There is in round numbers in circulation in this country $6,000,- 
000,000 in money of all kinds at the present time, and in June 
of this year more than half that sum will be called into the 
United States Treasury from taxes; and if you remove from the 
business channels of this country one-half of all the money of 
this country and pay it into the Treasury of the United States 
any business man can understand that there is going to be a 
scarcity of money in the country to be loaned to the industries 
of the country to carry on the production of goods, agricultural 
and manufactured. : 

My candid opinion is that the real purpose of this bill is to 
loan money to the great railronds of the country chiefly, and I 
will tell you why. There is an estimated valuation of railroad 
property in the United States to-day of $17,500,000,000. In my 
candid opinion their value is $20,000,000,000. Because of legis- 
lation, both State and National, that has been unfriendly to the 
railroads of the country for the past 10 or 15 years the rail- 
road property of the country is not as valuable as heretofore. 
That is to say, investments in railroad property are not attrac- 
tive, and railroad securities have gone clear out of sight on the 
toboggan slide, 

Of the railroads of the country last year 750 railway systems 
in all borrowed but $57,000,000, or three-tenths of 1 per cent of 
their valuation, based upon $17,500,000,000. The money lenders 
of the country will not lend money to the railroads. Of course, 
while the railroads are under Government control, with the 
guaranty of a certain rate of income based on the value of the 
property while the Government is behind the railroads, railroad 
securities sell at better prices in the market than if the Govern- 
ment were not back of them. But if I were loaning money I 
would not loan to the railroads of the country. I would much 
rather accept municipal bonds at a reasonable rate of interest, 
because most of the municipal bonds of the country are exempt 
from taxation. 

That is one reason why money lenders will invest in such 
securities. The second is they are the best class of loans in the 
country except real estate mortgages. They are more apt to be 
paid. But with 750 railway systems of this country last year, 
as I said before on the floor of this House, borrowing only $57,- 
000,000, with the Interstate Commerce Commission fixing the 
maximum rates on freight and passenger fares the railroads 
can charge, and the Congress of the United States fixing the 
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minimum wage scale—two great bodies, one fixing the income 
and the other fixing the outgo—railroad property is in a bad fix. 
And the condition is going to get more chaotic every day unless 
we have some more favorable legislation in the interest of the 
railroads. The railroads of this country are the bone and sinew 
of the industrial world 

Mr. MADDEN. Did the gentleman notice in this morning's 
paper that the Interstate Commerce Commission had issued an 
order increasing the railroad freight rates 15 per cent? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Fifteen per cent on what and where, my 
friend? 

Mr. MADDEN. Railroad rates. 

Mr. FORDNEY. There are three great railway divisions in the 
country, fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. One 
is west of the Mississippi River, another south of the Ohio 
River and east of the Mississippi River, and the third is north 
of the Ohio River and east of the Mississippi River. This 
increase in rates does not apply to all the railroads in the 
whole country. 

Again let me say to the gentleman—I am diverting, however, 
from the purpose of my argument—that the increased’ rates 
allowed by the Interstate Commerce Commission to the rail- 
roads of this country in the last 10 years are not one-tenth of 
the amount that has been permitted in the way of increases 
by the principal countries of this world to their railroads. I 
had occasion to look that up only a short time ago. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not complaining at this increase of 
rates. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Neither am L 
about that. 

Mr. HICKS. I think this rate increase was only on specific 
articles and not a general increase on all commodities. 

Mr. FORDNEY. When it is applied on all articles in gen- 
eral the gentleman will find that the percentage of increase is 
so small that it does not amount to much. In other words, 
the Adamson bill increased the operating cost of the railroads 
of this country, according to the best information I can obtain, 
more than $100,000,000, and no adequate income has been 
alowed to the railroads to meet that additional cost. But the 
principal purpose of this bill is to loan money to the railroads. 
When I say to you that the railroads were only able to borrow 
last year three-tenths of 1 per cent of their total capital value 
you ean understand that the money lenders of the country are 
not anxious to loan to the railroads. 

Mr. DILLON. The Dill that we just passed relative to the 
taking over of the railroads provided for loans to the railroads, 
did it not, and does not that sufficiently supply that neca? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will say to the gentleman, no. 

Mr. DILLON. Why not? 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman is correct, and yet not ex- 
actly correct. The purpose of the $500,000,000 loan anthorized 
in the railroad bill recently passed, as I understand it, is to pur- 
chase equipment, to better the railroad systems of the country, 
to purchase terminals, and buy rolling stock, which the railroad 
companies have not had the money to purchase. We are in a 
chaotic condition to-day in the shipment of goods all over this 
country on every railroad. Now, why? I will tell you why. 
Because of adverse legislation that I have spoken of, the rail- 
roads of the country have not had the money to keep up their 
betterments, and with the greatly increased production of goods 
in this country, and products of every kind, the railroad com- 
panies have not had the money to build locomotives and cars 
and better bridges and terminals, and to lay heavier steel, and 
these roads are at the present time in a condition run dowa at 
the heel. This $500,000,000 appropriated in the railroad bill is 
to answer that purpose, and not to loan to the railroads money 
they must have for many other betterments. 

Mr. DILLON. Does not the bill directly authorize the pur- 
chase of bonds issued by the railroads? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Railroad bonds? 

Mr. DILLON. Yes. The bill itself provides that the Govern- 
ment may buy and sell bonds that may be issued. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The bill provides that the President may 
approve of the issue of bonds authorized by the railroads, in 
his judgment, 

Mr. DILLON. And to purchase? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I beg to differ with the gentleman. It 
is not to buy railroad bonds. That is not my understanding of 
the bill. 

Mr. DILLON. 
I am correct. 

Mr. FORDNEY. When I first read the bill that was my 
inference, but when you read the bill carefully you will see 
thut it authorizes the President to approve of the issue and 


I understood the gentleman 


If the gontleman will examine it, he will find 


sale and purchase of those bonds. I may be wrong about this, 
and if so I want to be corrected. If there is such a provision 
in the law, the President ought to be burned in effigy if he 
steps out now and attempts to purchase railroad bonds on the 
market to bolster up the value of railroad stocks and bonds. 
Let me call your attention to the depression in railway stocks 
and bonds, because it is the gist of this argument. I want to 
tell you where the stocks and bonds of the railway companies 
have gone in the past few years. I have here a list of the bond 
values of 26 of the largest railroads in the United States, 
bonds of those companies sold since 1906 down to and includ- 
ing 1917. They went all to pieces. Some of you gentlemen are 
more familiar with some of these roads than with others, as 
I am; but the 4 per cent bonds of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Road went from 1044 to 834, their par value being $100. 
The Atlantic Coast Line went from 953 to 80; Baltimore & 
Ohio, from 1014 to 78; Chesapeake & Ohio, from 109 to 70; 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, one of the most valuable roads 
of the country, traversing one of the richest territories in the 
United States, from 103} to 813. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield, or does he desire to 
finish his statement? 

Mr. FORDNEY.,. I will yield, although I want to go on with 
this argument, 

Mr. SLOAN. What I desire to know is this: These bonds 
were supposed to be secure. Does not the gentleman attribute 
the reduction in the market price of these railroad bonds to 
the competition of a large amount of Government securities 
bearing a comparatively high rate of interest, and which are 
practically exempt from taxation? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No, my friend; what I am trying to illus- 
trate is this, that at the time when the Government took con- 
trol of the railroads their financial situation was critical. 
Money was very hard to obtain by people who must have money, 
and the railroads needed more money than any other great 
industry in the country. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Les. 

Mr. SABATH. Is it not n fact, perhaps, that the public lost 
eonfidence in these railroads on account of the stories of the 
dishonest operations of some of the officials of these ronds, like 
the New Haven and others? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I have heard a great deal about thieves. I 
never caught but one thief in my life, and I saw him steal and 
I caught him. I am not ready to convict everybody upon the 
simple statement that the average man of business is n thief. 
I do not believe that the average railroad in this country has 
been so handled that it has gone to pieces because of thieves 
in its management. Some roads have undoubtedly been mis- 
managed; not altogether because the management was dishon- 
est, but if was incompetent and perhaps sometimes dishonest 
along with it. I know of no railroad officials who have been 
stealing, and if I did know of any I would report them to the 
Attorney General 
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Mr. SABATH. My question was whether, due to the circulin- 
tion of these reports, and due to the mismanagement on the 
part of some roads, have not all railroads suffered thereby? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not think that is the chief cause. 

Mr. SABATH. That is one of the causes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman let me answer, we can 
not both talk at once, for if we do it will be sort of a half-bred 
argument. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me answer the gentleman first. I do 
not believe that because of some mismanagement of a few rail- 
roads in the country that is the cause of the depreciation of 
railroad values in the country. Now, I will yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. SLOAN. There has been no charge of thievery or mis- 
management in the roads the gentleman has mentioned, the 
Union Pacific, Atchison, Burlington, Northwestern, or any of 
the granger roads, except possibly the Rock Island? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am not charging mismanagement of the 
roads or . I do not know of any in the 
management of the great railroads of this country, although I 
have heard of it. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Has the gentleman read the report by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission which investigated the manage- 
ment of some of these roads? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; but not all. 

Mr. WALSH. And did not they condemn the management 
and the way the finances were used? 
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Mr. FORDNEY. Suppose I did read it all; I would not know 
anything about it except what a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission said about it. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman would if he read the testimony 
and was able to form an opinion, and I know the gentleman is, 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I was not present. Now, if the gentle- 
man will let me proceed, I want to be kind to everybody, be- 
cause I have no ill will against anybods, 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman tell me what period of time 
lies between the high valuation of the bonds and the lower 
valuation? 

Mr. FORDNEY. From 1906 down to date, but chiefly in the 
last two years. 

Mr. JUUL. Two years between the high and the low value. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Between 1906—that is the farthest period 
of time back—down to the Ist of January, 1917, and from that 
to December, 1917. 

Now, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road’s bonds de- 
clined from 984 to 69; the Chicago & North Western from 1003 
to 704; the Delaware & Hudson from 103 to 87; the Great 
Northern from 101% to 86; and so on down the whole 26. I will 
not take the time to read them all. The average shrinkage of 
all these bonds of these companies was 16% per cent on all the 
roads. 

Now, the value is there. The value of the stock depends on 
the value of the property, and not only upon its value but upon 
the successful management of the companies. You may have an 
institution with a million dollars of capital paid in and a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of property and a million dollars of par value 
of stock, but your stock is not worth 2 cents on the dollar unless 
that institution is successfully managed. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman speaks of the deprecia- 
tion of railroad bonds; the gentleman is aware that all bonds 
have greatly depreciated in value? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; but, my friend, the railroads are in a 
chaotic condition financially to-day, and the purpose of this bill is 
really to aid the railroads more than any other industry, in 
my opinion. All values have shrunk in the country and so have 
stocks since the war has been declared. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I had here the other day a chart which 
I intended to use when we were discussing the railroad bill, 
which made a comparison of the rise and fall of railroad bonds 
and other bonds and railroad stocks and other stocks, and there 
was no appreciable difference in the rise and fall between rail- 
road stocks and other stocks. They all depreciated in the same 
ratio and in the same way. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman's argument is evidence that 
the financial circumstances of the roads are in bad shape. 
Financiers having the money do not want to loan it, and so it 
makes it impossible to get money at reasonable rates of interest. 
That is the purpose of this bill—to aid such industries in get- 
ting money. 

Mr. DILLON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. DILLON. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to the 
provisions of section 7 of the railroad bill: 

The President may, out of the revolving fund created by this act, 
chase for the United States all or any part of such securities at price: 
not exceeding par, and may sell such securities whenever, in his jade. 
ment, it is desirable at prices not less than the cost thereof. 

Mr. FORDNEY. What is the purpose of that? The purpose 
is that if the railroad comes to the Government to get any por- 
tion of the $500,000,000 to buy betterments, rolling stock, heavier 
steel rails for terminals to add to the betterments of the rail- 
roads, all the railroad companies have got to offer to the Gov- 
ernment is their stock and bonds, whatever security they may 
have, but it does not authorize the President to go out and 
promiscuously buy railroad bonds on the market. 

Mr. DILLON. Let me read a further provision in reference 
to the reorganization of these companies. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I wish the gentleman would not take up all 
of my time. I will concede that the President has authority to 
buy these bonds, but the money put into the bonds is to go to 
the railroad companies for betterments of the railroad, and 
it does not authorize him to buy bonds floating around the 
country issued 10 years ago. ‘The gentleman and I disagree 
only as to the purpose. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Les. 
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Mr. DICKINSON. The gentleman stated that the purpose 
of the bill is to aid the railroads. Does the gentleman find 
the word “railroad” in the bill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; and I do not find the word “ sugar- 
coated.“ and yet it is sugar-coated from top to bottom. There 
is nothing in the bill about railroads, but you will agree that 
the railroads are in the worst condition to-day financially than 
any other industry of the country and will get the major portion 
of these loans. 

It was stated by the Secretary of the Treasury and by Mr. 
Warburg, who appeared before our committee, that they feel 
they must within the next 30 days, I believe, loan to the New 
Haven Railroad $45,000,000. That is one to begin with. Now, 
you can take care of a whole lot of little institutions in the 
country with $45,000,000. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I simply want to inject the fact, how- 
ever, that under this bill the limit of the amount that could be 
loaned directly to the railroads is one-sixth of the outstanding 
capital stock. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; but one-fifth of $500,000,000 is $100,- 
000,000, and with that capitalization there would still be $55,- 
000,000 left. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FORDNBEY. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I think the idea of the Secretary 
of the Treasury was not that this corporation would loan that 
entire amount to the New Haven Railroad Co. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I think not. I think I rather exag- 
gerated that. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. But that if they would lean a 
considerable per cent of it, the banks would be willing and able 
to take care of the rest of the loan to the company. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. Let me get to the gist of the point. 
The committee threw safeguards around the bill to that extent, 
as the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Kircuty] has fully 
explained, that not more than 10 per cent of the capital and 
issue of bonds can be loaned to institutions directly by this 
corporation. The remaining 90 per cent must come through 
the local banks with the indorsement of the local banks. The 
difference between those two loans is this: The purpose of this 
bill is to loan to local banks, National or State, 75 per cent of 
the money that the bank loans directly to the institution, and 
only 75 per cent, but that bank must indorse that note on which 
the loan is made. The loans to be made through the local banks, 
National or State, must be secured and that security turned over 
to this Finance Corporation with the collaterals and notes, to- 
gether with the indorsement of the local bank of that note. 
That is double security, but the direct loans authorized up to 
10 per cent may be made by the Finance Corporation directly 
to the company or individual without the indorsement of any 
bank. But in such loans the corporation then must demand 133 
cents collateral securities for 100 cents of loan. That is the 
difference between the two loans. That loan when obtained 
directly through the institution with 133 cents of collateral on 
100 cents of loan is not as good as the loan that comes through 
the local bank, because there is an additional 333 per cent col- 
lateral required with the loan through the bank, and in addi- 
tion to that, there is the indorsement of the local bank, and 
that class of loans is better than the direct loan. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. REED. This corporation, which is temporary, and which 
has been denominated as rotten, can only provide for loans for 
a five-year period. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; the corporation must cease six months 
after the proclamation of peace. 

Mr. REED. Who will take care of the railroads then? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let them go to hades or iet the country 
take care of them. We do not want the Government forever to 
take care of them. We expect normal conditions once more to 
prevail, and when normal conditions have once more returned to 
the country, we will go on as we have in the past, and the Fed- 
eral reserve banks and the local banks will take care of the 
industries of the country. There are now unusual conditions 
prevailing throughout the whole country, and this is intended 
to take care of those conditions under those circumstances. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. For how long a term can this cor- 
poration loan to an institution engaged in war industries? 
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Mr. FORDNEY. Five years is the limit. I did not quite 
fully answer the other question. Under the provisions of this 
bill the activities and powers of the corporation must cease six 
months after the proclamation of peace, and the business of the 
corporation must be closed within 10 years. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Do I understand they could loan 
to a manufacturing institution for five years? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; the longest loan that can be taken is 
five years. 

Mr. SMITE of Michigan. On commercial paper? 

Mr. FORDNEY. On any kind of security back of any note 
offered to the corporation. Five years is the limit that they can 
make the loans for, either directly or through the local banks, 
because we expect this war will end some time, and we are all 
praying that it will end in a short time; but we are trying to 
take care of the industrial world while this war is going on 
and aid every institution that is aiding the Government to sup- 
port our boys in the trenches over across the sea. That is the 

“meat of this thing. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I would like to suggest to the gentleman 
that perhaps he is conveying to the committee an impression of 
undue optimism. He stated that we would return to normal 
conditions before long after the war. I thought perhaps he 
meant he hoped we would. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, yes; I hope and I expect. The people of 
this country are intelligent, and if they make a mistake they 
will soon correct it. 

Mr. JUUL. The gentleman stated that the power to loan 
would cease in five years? 

Mr. FORDNEY, In six months after the proclamation of 
peace. 

Mr. JUUL. If there is power in this bill to grant loans there 
must be power to renew loans where there is inability to pay, 
must there not? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; but they are not supposed to be re- 
newed after six months after a proclamation of peace. The 
powers of the corporation must cease then, except the winding 
up of its business. ` 

Mr. JUUL. What happens when there is inability to pay? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will tell you what came mighty near hap- 

to me in the panic of 1896. If I had had anything, I 
would have “busted,” and that would be their fix if they are 
unable to go elsewhere and get money except through this cor- 
poration, because this corporation’s business must end six months 
after the war is over; they are likely to be embarrassed. 

It was thought best to control the new institution, and say to 
a city, for instance, that wanted to build a city hall that cost 
half a million dollars,“ You can wait just as well until this war 
is over when we will not need that money for other purposes. 
And we will not issue a license to any bank in the country to 
finance that project until the war is over.” 

Mr. HICKS. If this committee does not have the power to 
prevent that corporation from issuing that new issue of stocks 
and bonds, what value is it to have the provision put in the bill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will tell you the benefit that I think there 
is in it. I thought at first that that original provision in there 
was too drastic, and that it might be used for political purposes 

` where it was possible to do so. If the corporation, or if this 
corporation, does not recommend the issuance of stocks or bonds 
to be sold to finance a corporation for more than $100,000, the 
banks that must look to this finance corporation for loans are 
going to be very slow to make those loans unless they know this 
corporation is going to indorse such loans, and consequently it 
will have practically the same effect as the old provision that 
was in the law, in my opinion. I do not believe that a bank 
that must look to this finance corporation for rediscounts would 
finance a corporation that this committee would disapprove of 
for fear the finance corporation would decline to give aid to 
your bank any further. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman explain how the finance 
corporation is to get its funds, and from what source? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. The gentleman from North Carolina 
took two hours a while ago to tell you that, and I thought he 
teld you plainly. I will be very brief. In the first place, the 
Government is to take $500,000,000 of stock of this company 
and put up the cash extracted from people in taxes. Beyond 
that they are going to issue bonds of the corporation, back of 
which they claim they haye got collateral security from direct 
loaas or from local banks of the country, and in addition to 
what is back of those bonds is this $500,000,000 in eash put in 
the Treasury by the Government, They expect to sell bonds 


and get money in addition to the $500,000,000 subscribed by the 
Government. Has that answered your question? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Whom are they going to sell the bonds to? 

Mr. FORDNEY. To you and to anybody else who has money 
and courage enough to buy them. 

Mr. McFADDEN. They are made eligible for rediscount? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me say to you that I differ with my, 
good friend from North Carolina, Mr. Krrehix, in this respect. 
I believe the Government should be back of these bonds as well 
as the corporation. Whether they are or whether they are not, 
if you and I live long enough, and if this corporation meets with 
reverses and losses to amount to more than $500,000,000 sub- 
scribed by the Government in stock, Uncle Sam through some 
future Congress will come forward and say to the man that 
loaned his money, “ You loaned that money to this corporation 
in time of great need and that corporation loaned it to some 
institution furnishing supplies to support my boys on the battle 
field, and Uncle Sam will pay you 100 cents on the dollar.” 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Does the gentleman think that these bonds 
will sell in competition with liberty bonds? 

Mr. FORDNEY. There is a provision in the bill which pro- 
vides that these bonds must not be sold at less than par, but 
what they will sell for I do not know. But that is what the 
law says. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Minois. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. The inquiry in my mind is this: 
Suppose we issue these bonds and find they will not sell, then 
we will have to take some similar action like that which we 
took in the matter of the Federal farm-loan bonds? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Well, I never had any faith in that farm- 
loan scheme. I think that was a fake. But if it is found that 
this corporation’s bonds will not sell at par, mark what I tell 
you, the administration will be right back and ask Congress for 
some relief, and we will give it as best we can. That is what 
will happen, my good friend. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Does the gentleman not think 
that the interest rate will make them sell at par if the interest 
rate is high enough? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I think so. 

Now, let me say to you, my good friends, this: I will not 
mention the firm, but the Secretary of the Treasury made the 
statement before our committee that one great corporation in 
this country that is doing very much toward aiding in the pro- 
duction of supplies by furnishing power to great institutions 
is at the present time in financial trouble; and it ts expected 
that this corporation is going to lend aid to that company, that 
recently was compelled to pay 13 per cent interest on a loan 
they obtained in New York. And when it is understood that 
company can come to this corporation and get money at a 
reasonable rate of interest the local bank is going to loan that 
money at a reasonable rate of interest or give up the loan. 

It is going to be a good thing in that way. As to whether or 
not this is inflation, let me say, that here is the dangerous part 
of it, but we need not be afraid of that. Uncle Sam never got 
in such deep water but that he was able to wade ashore high 
and dry and pay his debts. We were practically out of debt 
before this war began. We pay our debts. We are the wealthi- 
est people in the world, with $260,000,000,000 of wealth in the 
United States; and with thirty or forty billions of indebtedness 
nobody need fear that Uncle Sam will not pay his debts. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Granting that, I would like 
to ask the gentleman if he has given any consideration to the 
thought of the possibility of the fact that if the Government is 
not out-and-out behind these bonds it will inevitably lead by 
the Government to the ownership of the railroads? 

Mr. FORDNEY. As long as God gives me intelligence and 
my health and strength and my constituents permit me to re- 
main here I will vote against Government ownership of rail- 
roads, because that would bring financial disaster to our Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. But in spite of the gentle- 
man’s vote, the bond situation, with the Government apparently 
not being behind them, will result in the ownership of the rail- 


roads. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not think it will, but if it does, if this 
Government through any legislation that we are passing now 
to help out this war, becomes the possessor of a railroad in this 
country, oh, how quick Uncle Sam will let go as soon as the 
people open their eyes and find out what an expensive proposi- 
tion the Government has on hand. 

No country in the world has tried Government ownership and 
control and operation of railroads that did not make a failure 
of it; not a country in the world. Right over here in Canada, 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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across the border, the railroads in private ownership spent $73 
in operating costs for each $100 of receipts or income, while 
the Government-owned roads, traversing some of the best and 
richest territory in Canada, spent $102.13 to get back $100. 
That is the difference between a Goyernment-managed institu- 
tion and one managed by an individual or a corporation. 

As u little illustration here, we had a little flurry of snow this 
winter, 3 or 4 or 5 or 6 inches of snowfall, and a man came and 
asked me to aid him, if possible, in getting some coal hauled 
to his home, because he said the coal companies of the city 
claimed they had no means of transporting the coal to his 
home. They had the coal, but no means of transporting it. I 
Saw 24 teams lined up about this Capitol hauling snow down to 
the Potomac River, trying to raise the height of the water. 
[Laughter.] They could have had no other purpose. Why in the 
world did not they shovel the snow to one side, as we do in 
Michigan, where we have 3 or 4 feet of snow? No; more than 
a score of teams hauling snow from the Capitol, with no trans- 
portation available to haul coal to individuals needing it. That 
is an Illustration of Government management. [Applause] 

I will give another illustration. Since the Government took 
over the management of the railroads a man came to me the 
other day and said, “I was down by Collingdale, 26 miles out- 
side of Philadelphia, and there I saw 147 carloads of coal that 
had lain there 42 days without unloading or moving. But that 
is Government ownership. Great Scott! 

A carload of goods arrived in this city on the 2d day of March 
that had been shipped from the city of Detroit, 700 miles away. 
on the 28th of December. It took 63 days to get that carload of 
goods from Detroit to the city of Washington under Government 
management. No wonder that we have a shortage of cars. 

Mr. SABATH.” Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
That was before Government management. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No, sir; we now have Government control, 
since December 28 last. The very day the Government took 
over the railroads that carload of goods was shipped from the 
city of Detroit, 700 miles away, and it took 63 days to get that 
carload of goods to Washington. 

Mr. SABATH. I suppose the gentleman thinks that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury or the Director ought to have been on 
that train and ordered. the goods shipped down here. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me call your attention to the situation 
to-day. There are some things about this bill that I do not like, 
but I am going to support it because it is going to give relief to 
the financial institutions of the country. It is absolutely neces- 
sary, gentlemen, to pass it in order to avoid a money panic. 
All the outstanding money in the country is redeemable in gold 
under existing law. Silver is redeemable in gold. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FTORDNET. Later I will yield. Silver certificates are 
redeemable in silver and gold certificates are redeemable in 
gold. There are gold certificates outstanding at present to the 
extent of $1,235,000,000. Six months ago we had over $1,800,- 
000,000 of gold certificates outstanding. Back of every gold cer- 
tificate outstanding to-day there is 100 cents of gold coin or gold 
bullion in the United States Treasury to redeem it when it 
comes back. Those gold certificates are now being called in and 
Federal reserve bank notes are issued in their place, back of 
which there is but 40 cents of gold coin or gold bullion. In 
other words, we are issuing $2.50 of Federal reserve notes 
against $1 of gold. ‘This is inflation. 

In addition there are $1,875,000 of United States. notes, $346,- 
381.000 Treasury; and Federal reserve notes, of $1,505,000; of 
Federal reserve bank notes, $11,898,000; and $719,000,000 of 
national-bank notes; or a total paper money outstanding and 
silver combined of $4,358,000,000, with $2,400,000,000 of gold 
to redeem it with. This is inflation. 

We are going to keep on issuing more Federal reserve bank 
notes until all the gold certificates of the country have been 
called in and destroyed and Federal reserye bank notes issued 
in their place—that is, $2.50 for $1, or about $5,000,000,000 of 
Federal reserve notes outstanding as against a little less than 
$2,000,000,000 of gold certificates heretofore. But we have to 
have the money, and I have no criticism to offer. I only call 
your attention to the importance of these things. 

We are going far afield in legislation, gentlemen. I have 
voted for everything that the administration has asked for, in 
the way of power or appropriations or bond issues, to help carry 
on this war. I am going to vote for everything, in my judgment, 
that the administration needs. I have entirely forgotten poli- 
tics in this House while this war lasts. 

But the administration is asking at the present time for more 
power than it ought to ask for, and one that I am unalterably 
opposed to and am going to express myself right here, and I 
want you to think about it: There was introduced in the Senate 


the so-called Chamberlain bill, which, if enacted into law as it 
was introduced, would give the President of the United States 
the power to take over all the sawmills, all the lumber camps, 
the entire production of lumber, and all the timber of the 
United States, and to direct management. 

Now, anything under the blue sky could be directed under the 
language of that bill by the President of the United States. 
Gentlemen, that bill was introduced upon the theory that the 
sawmills of the South are declining and have refused to furnish 
to this Government timber with which to build ships. That is 
a mistake. The man that conceived that idea was uninformed. 
I know better. I have examined timber in nearly every State 
in the South, and I am a manufacturer of lumber in the State 
of Mississippi, where as fine long-leaf timber and as large 
grows as grows anywhere under God's sun. 

The Government has asked for large sticks of timber, say, 
24 by 24 inches square, and from 30 feet long up to any length 
that can be obtained, chiefly 40-foot lengths. I want to tell you, 
my friends, that to saw a stick of timber 24 by 24 inches square 
and 40 feet long in a sawmill means that you must have a stick 
of timber absolutely straight, absolutely round, and absolutely 
perfect, about 38 inches in diameter at the top end. I venture 
to say there is scarcely a tree of long-leaf pine standing in any 
Southern State that will make a stick of timber 24 by 24 inches 
square and 40 feet long with a proud edge or an absolutely 
square edge. I say it takes a stick 38 inches at the top end to 
make a stick of that kind, and the shipbuilding corporations 
were so notified when they went out onto the market last year 
and asked for that size of timber from the mills of the South 
to build ships. They were told, “ Go to the Pacifie coast, where 
you can get your large dimensions, and the mills of the South 
will furnish you to their fullest capacity and limit all the 
timber that can be made out of the standing timber in the 
South.“ They declined to do that and said they could not 
mix Douglas fir from the Pacific coast with long-leaf timber 
from the South. 

Finally they have discovered that they can mix them and 
that they will properly mix, because the tensile strength of a 
stick of timber cut from Douglas fir and of a stick of timber cut 
from long-leaf pine of the South is practically the same, I saw 
a test made at the Worid's Fair at Chicago, and the pressure 
before the timber gave way was 282 points on Douglas fir as 
against 285 points for long-leaf pine—practically the same, At 
last the corporation obtaining timber for shipbuilding in the 
South have found they can not secure these large timbers from 
the South, and have gone to the Pacifie coast, as lumbermen ad- 
vised them to do last May. But they come back now and say 
they are obliged to go to the Pacific coast, because the lumber- 
inen of the South are disloyal and will not cut timber for them for 
shipbuilding, That is not true. Any man who makes that state- 
ment is not well posted. [Applause.] I am opposed to that bill. 
There are 48,000 sawmills in the United States, employing, in 
round numbers, 900,000 men. Those 48,000 sawmills have 48,000. 
skilled, experienced superintendents running them. No man in 
the White House or any other house in the city of Washington 
can sit in a cushioned chair behind a mahogany desk and direct 
the management of 48,000 sawmills scattered all over this coun- 
try as efficiently as can 48,000 superintendents right on the 
ground and knowing their business. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is there any real difference 
between apparently running them from headquarters in Wash- 
ington and sending men into the lumber districts who fix a 
10-hour day on an S-hour basis and regulate the entire pay roll, 
commencing with $100 a month for second cooks, thereby estab- 
lishing that scale? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me say to the gentleman that about 
three months ago, when there was a strike in the sawmills and 
lumber camps of the Pacific coast in Oregon and in Washington, 
a man came there from California and called the lumbermen 
together and advised them what to do. The mills were closed 
down for three months. The I. W. W. would not let them run. 
They were destroying property, burning timber, blowing up dams, 
burning the landings where logs were landed, smashing ma- 
chinery in the woods, doing every vicious thing that a wicked 
mind could think of 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Putting emery into. the oil. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; and putting camphor into the gasoline 
that ran the little motor engines to supply water to the donkey 
engines in the woods. Camphor spoils the gasoline. Gasoline 


with camphor in it will not run an engine. They put emery dust 
in the cylinders and in the grease boxes to destroy the machinery. 
They took sledges in the night and smushed the gearing, the drive 
wheels, which threw the machines out of commission for three 
or four weeks. While this was going on, that man came up 
there from California and claimed to be a representative of the 
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Government sent there by the President. He advised that the 
lumbermen accept all the conditions demanded by the I. W. W.. 
saying fhat if they did so everything would run smoothly. I 
was not present, but I know some gentlemen who were. 

One gentleman from California, a lumberman, operating there 
and in the State of Oregon, said to him, “ You were a professor 
in a certain college down in southern California at one time, 


were you not?” “Yes.” “You were kicked out because you 
were teaching socialistic ideas. Let me say to you, go back to 
California and tell your people that we have enough socialism 
and anarchy here without you, and tell Woodrow Wilson that 
we are going to run our institutions without advice from any 
anarchists from southern California.” [Applause.] That is 
the kind of aid that the administration at that time gave to 
the institutions that were struggling with rampant anarchy 
on the Pacifie coast in every industry. This bill that I am 
talking about is now before the Senate. I appeared before the 
Senate committee the other day and opposed that bill, and I 
believe it is going to be amended so that the President may 
commandeer timber, may commandeer lumber all he wants, 
but he will have to keep his hands off the throttle in the man- 
agement of these mills. I believe that bill will pass the Senate 
in some such modified form, and when it comes here I want 
you to give it very careful consideration. 

Gentlemen, I am going to close. I have talked much longer 
than I intended to. I am in favor of this pending bill, because 
I know that this $500,000,000, and this $2,000,000,000-bond au- 
thorization, will put enough more money in circulation in this 
country to aid the institutions that must have financial aid or else 
stop their operations or go into the hands of receivers. We have 
thrown safeguards around this bill in every particular. It 
would take me too long to explain all those things, but I am 
willing to answer any questions I am able to answer, asked by 
any man, whether opposed to the bill or in favor of the bill. I 
am going to support the bill. I want the men who are ap- 
pointed to handle this money and place these loans to be men 
of the highest character, and I believe they will do their duty 
and make these loans where they are most needed, and that they 
will safeguard the interests of Uncle Sam and not loan money 
where it should not be loaned. It is not to be expected that they 
can loan it all perfectly and get it all back. That is beyond 
human ability in my opinion, because there is not a. bank in 
this country, no matter how carefully and well managed, with 
the best talent there is in the land, which does not make some 
loans that fail. If this corporation makes loans on which they 
may never get back 100 cents for 100 cents I will not criticize 
them if they are as judicial in their loans as the average great 
banks of the country. Gentlemen, I thank you. [Applause.] 

I yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonowortH] 
one hour. ` 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, you listened this morning to a very able, exhaustive, 
and clear explanation of the details of this bill from the chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KrrcsIN]. I shall not attempt to take up those details. All 
that I could say would be a mere repetition of what he said. 
Neither shall I discuss the question as to whether or not the 
particular object of this bill is to benefit the railroads of the 
country, as alleged by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp- 
NEY]. While I believe that something of that sort is intended, 
and while something of that sort should be done, it occurs to 
me that inasmuch as we have limited the amount that can be 
directly loaned to any railroad or other corporation to one- 
sixth of the entire amount of the capital and bonds to be issued 
that loaning to railroads is more or less a negligible part of this 
bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will yield, is it not limited 
to 10 per cent of the capital? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. To 16 per cent of the capital and the 
amount of bonds authorized to be issued on that capital. 

What I desire at the outset to discuss in some detail is the 
original bill submitted to us and the effect that the passage of 
that bill might have had upon the country. 

The fashion has been growing of late, particularly when bills of 
major importance are before us, that the sponsors of these bills 
on the floor of this House rest their main grounds for defense of 
their provisions upon the proposition that they were drafted 
in some executive department. Members of committees report- 
ing these bills advocate and recommend them not because they 
refiect their views but because they reflect the views of some 
one else. Since I have been a Member of this House I have 
never seen such a flagrant illustration of this sort of legislation 
as in the case of the railroad bill passed last week. Time and 
time again the chairman of the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce and other members resisted amendments to certain sec- 


tions of the bill on the sole ground that they were drafted else- 
where than in the committee room—in the office of the Director 
of Railroads, perhaps, or in the office of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, or in the offices of certain railroad attor- 
neys who were presumed to know exactly what the railroads 
wanted—and hence we were described as meddlers when we 
sought to disturb the work of any of these gentlemen by so 
much as the dotting of an “i” or the crossing of a “t.” 

Things have come to a pretty pass, gentlemen, if legisla- 
tion in this House, in this Congress, is to be simply a matter 
of Executive order, if committees of this House are to be 
mere legislative machines for registering the will of the Exec- 
utive. For one, I believe the time has come to definitely im- 
press upon the Executive and upon the country that we pre- 
pose to do some thinking for ourselves, [Applause.] That we 
propose to scrutinize rigidly the legislative proposals seut to us 
from the other end of the Avenue, and to enact them with such 
additions, subtractions, and alterations as seem best to us, 
acting In the capacity imposed upon us by the Constitution of 
the United States. [Applause.] In short, that we propose to 
conduct ourselves as legislative representatives of the American 
people and not merely as amanuenses of those holding executive 
office. [Applause.] 

The Committee on Ways and Means, in recommending this 
bill, do so not upon the plea that some one else made it for us, 
but because we made it for you. [Applause.] It is true, of 
course, that we present this bili in response to the request from 
the Treasury Department for the creation of the financial ma- 
chinery thought necessary, and as we have concluded, after full 
discussion and hearing absolutely essential to the proper financ- 
ing of the war. But we have built the legislative framework 
of that machinery ourselves, we have hung a respectably sized 
monkey wrench on the safety valve and we have changed en- 
gineers. [Laughter.] 

Probably few of you realize—the gentleman from North 
Carolina indicated it to you this morning—but probably few of 
you realize, who did not study it closely, the absolute revolu- 
tionary character of this bill as originally presented to us. It 
gave to William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, Director 
of the Railways of the United States, chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, and holder of several other vastly important 
offices, in addition to the powers he already possesses, the power 
to advance or withhold from the banking institutions and the 
industrial corporations of this country credits to the extent of 
$4,500,000,000. . 

I say that these powers were entrusted to William G. McAdoo, 
for while I concede there was to be associated with him a board 
of four other gentlemen, yet inasmuch as he had the power 
to appoint them, to dismiss them at will, with the veto ab- 
solutely over anything they might do, they would have been 
about as pitiful a collection of dummies as it is possible to con- 
ceive. Furthermore, the bill gave to him a power perhaps even 
more vast and far-reaching, that of licensing or refusing to 
license the issue of securities in any amount over $100,000 by 
any person, firm, or corporation in the United States. Even 
that was not all. As if the powers specifically granted in the 
act were not enough to make him the undisputed master of 
American industry and finance, tucked away rather iacenspicu- 
ously in the body of the bill there appeared this provision, en- 
tirely unexampled in the legislative history of this country, and 
I commend it to the attention of the constitutional lawyers of 
the House: 

Provided, That the powers 1 enumerated hereia shall be 
deemed in addition to and not in limitation of any implied powers 
granted in this act. 

Where would have been the limit to the powers that Mr. 
McAdoo could have exercised under such a provision as that? 
Do you realize what it would mean to concentrate such powers 
in the hands of one man? Take the first of them only, that of 
the extension or the refusal to extend credit to the amount of 
$4,500,000,000. It is difficult for gentlemen, even those who haye 
been dealing in these vast amounts in the last few months, to 
realize what a credit $4,500,000,000 means. Let me give you a 
very few illustrations of the vastness of this sum. Pessibly you 
are familiar with some of them. It would be equivalent to an 
expenditure at the rate of nearly $4.50 a minute for every minute 
that has elapsed up to to-day since the birth of Christ. It would 
be four and one-half times as much as it ever cost this Govern- 
ment to live in any year hitherto. It would be about equivalent— 
and I shall ask my colleague from Nebraska [Mr. Srean] to 
correct me if I am wrong, because I heard him cite these fig- 
ures—to the combined national and State debt, together with the 
debts of every county, city, village, and township im the United 
States before the war. That is substantially correct, is it not? 

Mr. SLOAN. Add together the national debt and all State, 
county, and municipal debts. 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. It would have financed three times over 


the Boer War in Africa. It would have financed three times 
over the total cost of the Crimean War. It would have financed 
twice over the total cost of the Russo-Japanese War. It would 
have come within 30 per cent of financing the entire cost of all 
the Napoleonic wars, which lasted more than 22 years. It 
would have come within 40 per cent of financing the entire cost 
of the Civil War. And it was proposed to grant to one man, at 
his own request, the power to manipulate this huge sum as he 
pleased. In addition to this, it was proposed to give him ‘the 
power to grant or withhold from any firm or corporation the 
right to borrow money to the extent of more than $100,000. 
Pause, gentlemen, and reflect for a moment upon what that 
would mean. ‘You will all remember the investigation author- 
ized hy this Congress some years ago of the so-called Money 
Trust, during which the fact was developed, or it was alleged 
to have been developed, through cross-examinations of Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan, of Mr. Baker, president of the First National 
Bank of New York, and some other master financiers, that 
there existed a coterie of men in this country, consisting of 
themselves and 9 or 10 other individuals and institutions, with- 
out whose consent it would be difficult, if not practically im- 
possible, for any corporation in the United States to issue se- 
curities to the extent of $10,000,000. Gentlemen on this floor 
orated themselves black in the face about the danger of the 
concentration of such powers within the hands of a small num- 
ber of individuals. What will you say to concentrating a power 
vastly greater in the hands of one ambitious man? ‘These two 
powers—that of controlling credit and that of controlling the 
issue of securities—would have made of Mr. McAdoo the ar- 
biter of the business and the finance of America. ‘No war lord 
in history, no Czar or Kaiser, ever had such power as this. 
He would have been in position to make or break men, to make 
or break corporations. He could build up or destroy communi- 
ties. His smile could have made a State blossom as a rose; 
his frown could have made of it an industrial wilderness. 

The mere transmittal to Congress of such a bill is illustrative 
of the danger every day growing in menace to the institutions 
bequeathed us by our fathers. I mean the continuous ‘reaching 
out by the Executive for more and more power. It is a danger 
not lightly to be passed over. It demands the prayerful consid- 
eration of thoughtful legislators. On about the same day this 
bill made its appearance in this House, and you will all remem- 
ber that my genial friend from North Carolina [Mr. KTrCHIN] 
Was not very enthusiastic about it at the time, a bill known as 
the Overman bill made its appearance in the Senate, also pre- 
pared at the other end of the Avenue, designed to turn over to 

the President the power to remodel our system of government 
in any way he saw fit. I do not think ‘it is an exaggeration to 
say that if these two bills had passed in the form in which 
it was hoped and intended they should pass, the Congress of 
the United States might just as well have abdicated. Possibly 
we might, as a matter of form, have been called together once 
a year to vote appropriations of forty or fifty billion of dollars 
to the Executive, but beyond that we would not have ‘had any 
excuse for existence. If it were contemplated to found a 
dynasty in this country, no more effective steps could have been 
taken to that end than by the passage of these two bills as orig- 
inally drawn. No one contends that the Executive should not 
have extraordinary powers in time of war. No loyal man in 
Congress will refuse to grant to the President or to his subordi- 
nates, within or without the family circle, all the money neces- 
sary to the prosecution of the war to the limit, but thoughtful 
men must realize that second only to defeat is the danger that 
when this war is over it may be found difficult, if not impossible, 
to restore the Government to its ordinary status in time of 
pence, with all of its checks and ‘balances in full force and effect 
necessary to the Government of a ‘free people. 

Congress owes it tolitself, we owe it to the people who sent us 
here, to see to it that our grant to the Executive of money and 
power, While generous even to the point of bringing Executive 
domination uring the war, must not ‘be permitted to lead to 
Executive usurpation after the war. [Applause.] 

he Committee on Ways and Means has been fully alive to 
the grave dangers of this bill, as I hope the committee which 
will have charge of the Overman bill will be alive to its dangers, 
We have consulted together, as the chairman said this morning, 
for days and days; we have considered ‘this bill section by sec- 
tion, line by line, and word by word. We have ‘hacked it and 
pruned it and remodeled it, until now all of us feel that while 
we have given to the Treasury ‘Department and ‘to the Secre- 
tary all the machinery necessary to the proper ‘financing of 
the war, the features dangerous to the perpetuation of American 
institutions have been eliminated. [Applause.] 

I will not undertake to discuss the present bill, except as to 
four or five cardinal points. In the first place, we have pro- 
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vided for two committees instead of one, and have divided their 
responsibilities. We have ‘taken from ‘the Secretary of the 
Treasury the power to appoint either of those committees. We 
‘have limited the amount that can be advanced. We have taken 
away the absolute power to license or refuse to license the sell- 
Ing of securities and, except in a case where it may be necessary 
for the development of a fixed line of policy, we have taken 
away the veto power from the Secretary of the Treasury. Now, 
all of this, gentlemen, has been accomplished without a word 
of politics, without a suggestion of partisanship, without a 
division based in any instance upon party lines. This complete 
absence of partisanship, and that has been characteristic of 
the deliberations of the Ways and Means Committee since a 
state of war was declared, is particularly noteworthy, because 
it is the first time in this country that the Ways and Means 
Committee has not divided on partisan lines. 

Scarcely ever before has any measure of major importance 
come from that committee except where a partisan division has 
taken place. Indeed, most of the great finance and revenue bills 
have for years been framed by the majority without consulta- 
tion even with the minority. Take the Payne bill, for instance. 
When we framed it not 2 Democrat was permitted anywhere 
near the committee room, and the Democratic Party returned 
the compliment in not permitting us aceess to the committee 
room when the ‘Underwood bill was being framed. But in 
this emergency, from the beginning until now, and the chair- 
man will bear me out, there has not been in subcommittee or 
in full committee one single division based on party lines. [Ap- 
plause.] Republicans have voted not as Republicans; Demo- 
crats have voted not as Democrats; they have voted only as 
Americans. [Applause.] That same forgetfulness of partisan- 
ship has been characteristic of the actions and deliberations of 
this House upon all war measures. 

‘Let me recall to vou the eloquent valedictory of our ‘honored 
Speaker on the closing day of the lust session, when he said: 

I think every Member of this House has contributed all that was 
in him to the support of the Government of the United States in this 
great emergency. 80 far as I have been able to observe, and I have 
observed very closely, partisan politics haye been temporarily banished 
trom this House. I think every man has given the utmost patriotism 
to ‘the service ‘here. 

And over in the Senate the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, formerly the leader of his party in this House, and 
perhaps the leading spokesman ‘to-day of the administration, 
said this: 

Are we not all trying to do our very best? Is there a Senator on 
either side of the Chamber who is not behind the American le in 
this war, except a few fool pacifists that have now pretty nearly passed 
out of political existence? 

But since the question of this fact has been maised on ‘this 
floor and elsewhere, I intend to very briefly recapitulate the 
legislative action of the Republican Party upon all war measures 
passed at this and the last session of Congress. Summed up in 
a sentence, gentlemen, since the day war was declared, and 
even before that, when it had to do with any question of pre- 
paredness for the national defense, the Republican ‘Party, when- 
ever called upon in the interest of the efficient prosecution of 
the war, has stood behind the President of the United States 
with practical unanimity. [Applause.] 

Furthermore, its support of the administration's war program 
has in every case been at least as effective, and in some cases 
it has furnished a larger proportion of supporters ‘than ‘the 
President's own party. There was one measure, for instanee, 
which for far-reaching importance stands out ubove «all others 
enacted in the last session of Congress, the measure asked for 
and urged ‘by the President :as absolutely essential to our 
effective participation in the war; I mean the selective-draft 
law. Had ‘it not been for ‘the fact ‘that the Republican Party 
gave to the President in that crisis even more effective support 
than did his-own party, that measure might never have been 
enacted into law, and our position to-day, in all probability, 
would have been little less than a national humiliation. The 
committee in charge ot the bill could not muster the votes nec- 
essary among the majority to report it to the House, and when 
a lender was sought to pilot it ‘through ‘the President could 
find no member of his party willing to assume charge, and ‘he 
was forced to apply to a member of the Republican Party, the 
Hon. Junius Kaun, of California [applause], to direct the pas- 
sage of the bill through the House. How well he led it is illus- 
trated by the fact that while at the outset, as you will remember. 
it was freely predicted that the selective-draft measure would 
fail, yet on its ‘final passage it received 313 votes for and 100 
against it. Of ‘the affirmative votes, Republicans contributed 
169 and Democrats 144. To ‘the opposition Republicans fur- 
nished 42 votes and ‘Democrats G7, so that the plurality of Re- 
publican votes for the selective-draft aet was 127 and of Demo- 
crats but 77. In other words, 25 more Republicans than Demo- 
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crats voted to support the President and 25 more Democrats 
than Republicans joined the opposition to the President. 

I have given these figures not in criticism of gentlemen, 
Democrats or Republicans, for voting against the selective 
draft, but in answer only to the charge or the suggestion that 
Republicans haye not at all times supported the President of 
the United States in the efficient prosecution of the war. The 
fact is that in every measure recommended by this administra- 
tion for the arming of the Nation and for the filling of its 
Treasury we have given to the President more effective sup- 
port than has his own party, and that had he been compelled 
to rely upon his party only, if we had assumed an attitude of 
opposition, this Government would be to-day without the means 
and the men necessary to make our participation in the war 
anything more than a farce. 

From the beginning we have scrupulously avoided seeking 
any partisan advantage. We have sought to keep politics out 
of any discussion, and we have succeeded in so far as we have 
been concerned, but not, unfortunately, in so far as some mem- 
bers of the opposite party have been concerned. - 

Were it not for the fact that our actions and motives have 
been called in question on the floors of both Houses of Congress 
and elsewhere I would not have alluded to the matter that I 
am going to speak of now, and I do so not with any intent 
to criticize the majority or of any Member of it, but only in 
justice to this side of the House. Since we entered the war, 
gentlemen, nine Members of this House have voluntarily left 
Congress. Of these, five were Democrats and four Republicans. 
The resignations of the five Democratic Members were avowedly 
for one purpose, and one purpose only, and that was for the 
betterment of their financial condition. 

Mr. Adamson is now drawing a salary much larger than he 
received here, in a life position. Mr. Fitzgerald is, we are all 
delighted to hear, now enjoying a most lucrative law prac- 
tice. Messrs, Bruckner, Griffin, and Hulbert are holding ex- 
tremely profitable offices under the Tammany administration 
of the city of New York. For this assuredly I do not blame 
them. They thought it advisable and necessary to make ade- 
quate financial provision for the future, and from that point 
of view they are entirely right. There has not been in my time 
in Congress a man who has so well, by his distinguished serv- 
ices to his country, earned an assured financial independence 
that he could never have attained here as has our old friend 
Fitzgerald. [Applause.] 

The reasons for the withdrawal of these gentlemen from 
Congress were highly laudable, but it can hardly be said that 
in their present sphere of action they are contributing in any 
great degree to the winning of the war. 

Upon this side four men have left Congress. Theirs was a 
different purpose, but will you say that it was one less laudable? 
All four of them left to enter the military service of the United 
States. They were Gardner, LAGUARDIA, HEINTZ, and JOHNSON 
of South Dakota. [Applause.] LaGVAnDIA is now abroad. 
HEINTZ is in camp at Montgomery, Ala., hoping soon to go to 
France. Jomnson is a private soldier in a near-by encampment. 
Gardner has “gone west.” A colonel, he was demoted to the 
rank of major at his own request, hoping thereby to get sooner 
to the trenches. He died a victim to his ambition to render 
fighting service to this country. [Applause.] 

The experience of those who are left has, from a financial 
standpoint, been obviously unfortunate. Take the situation of 
my colleague, Capt. Hentz, for instance, and I speak with 
knowledge of the situation. None too abundantly gifted with 
the world's goods, his law practice has gone to pieces. He draws 
no salary either from the legislative or military branch of the 
Government. Although his name is carried on the roll of this 
House, although he would have the right to vote if he were here 
to-day, although his office is maintained in the House Office 
. Building, and the routine business of his district is being trans- 
acted, he is not permitted to draw one cent of his salary for 
clerk hire. Comparisons are always odious, but on the facts as 
I have stated them, and as you know them, do you not think 
that we are justified in resenting the accusation that Republi- 
cans in this House have at any time put politics above patriot- 
ism? 

Mr. POU. Nobody has made it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. On the contrary it has been made, and I 
am about to.come to just that point. A Member of another body 
not long ago made a speech, filled with abuse of the Republican 
Party and of some of its leaders, and I had hoped that that sort 
of thing would have stopped there. But more recently unfortu- 
nately a Member of this House brought in politics for the first 
time since the war began, and since the time he did so he has 
been elevated to the position of leader of the campaign for the 
reelection of gentlemen upon that side of the aisle. About two 


or three weeks ago the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr, Ferrets} 
had published in the Rxconp— and you all heard the debate about 
it—with his announced approyal of its sentiments, an editorial 
written by one Martin H. Glynn, sometime governor of the State 
of New York, and more recently the chairman of the last Demo- 
cratic national convention—permanent or temporary, I have for- 
gotten which. Since that time I have seen this editorial pub- 
lished as a paid advertisement in a Washington newspaper, 
coming from what source I do not know. This editorial is com- 
pounded in about equal proportions of venom and falsehood, 
and it would not be worthy of notice, except for the statement 
that the criticism of some of the war policies of this administra- 
tion made by various persons in the last few months is, and I 
quote, “ A well-laid plan, nicely trained and strategically timed. 
Its purpose, no matter how secretive its sponsors, how insinuat- 
ing its methods, how seductive its arguments, is to give the 
Republican Party a majority in the next House of Representa- 
tives and pave the way for a Republican President in 1920.” 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov] must admit 
that that is a criticism of our patriotism here, as Members of 
this body. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, when I inadvertently stated a while 
ago that nobody had made the charge I meant that so far as I 
recollected no gentleman on this side of the Chamber has im- 
pugned the patriotism of any other gentleman on that side, and 
I think I am safe in saying that is so. I was not speaking of 
any quotation from any outsider. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Ah, but that is not a quotatiof from an 
outsider; it was brought in by a responsible leader on that side, 
with the definite statement that he approved and indorsed it. 

Mr. MADDEN. And reintroduced when his attention was 
called to it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Reintroduced; and he had it read here 
in his time, taking 20 minutes to have it read, so as to more 
fully impress it upon the Members of the House and upon the 
galleries. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
partisan. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. He admitted that it was partisan, and 
that he himself indorsed it, and since that time he has been 
made chairman of your campaign committee. I acquit every 
one whom I see before me of any such statement as that. I 
am only pointing out that we on this side have the right to 
resent the introduction here by a leading man on that side of 
that sort of stuff. z 

Now, in the first place, the crass silliness of such a proposition 
is evident from the fact that the most vigorous criticism of the 
war policy of this administration has come, not from Republicans 
at all, but from rock-ribbed militant Democrats like Senator 
CHAMBERLAIN and Senator Hircncock, Henry Watterson and 
Desha Breckinridge, who demand the instant removal of Secre- 
tary Baker, all of whom have been more outspoken in their 
criticisms than any member of my party. Do you suppose that 
any of these men are animated by a desire to elect a Republican 
House of Representatives? Why, it would be easier for a 
camel to traverse the eye of a needle than for any Republican 
to get the vote of any one of them for any office. I make the 
positive assertion that any criticism of the war policy of this 
administration, so far as my party is concerned, any suggestion 
of weakness or inefficiency in the conduct of the war voiced by 
any one of us from the beginning until now, has been made with 
one object, and one object only, the speeding up of the war. 
(Applause. ] 

There is only one issue in America to-day, my friends. It is 
the winning of the war and the winning of it speedily. To it all 
selfish considerations, all questions of partisan advantage, must 
bow. You of the majority party have control of the fighting 
machinery and the purse strings of the Nation. How can we 
of the minority best help you to make the men, the arms, and 
the money count. That is the only thing that concerns us. 
Can we best help by blindly following your leaders in every 
case, or can we best help by backing you to the limit when you 
are going in the right direction, but offering advice, suggestion, 
and criticism when you.ar2 going in the wrong direction or 
in no direction at all? That is the only problem we have, and 
I think there is but one answer. I hold that it is not only the 
privilege but the patriotic duty of Republicans in this hour, 
while backing the administration vigorously when it is right, 
to criticize it fearlessly when it is wrong. [Applause.] May I 
not, gentlemen, on this point quote from an article written by 
one of the best known men in America, probably one of the 
two or three leading Democrats in this Nation outside of public 
office? Mr. Henry Watterson, “ Marse Henry,” the veteran edi- 
tor of the Courier-Journal, wrote an article which appeared in 
the Washington Post the other day. I will only quote very 
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briefly from it. In speaking of what he called the “ helter- 
skelter, ragtime press,” meaning those papers which act as he 
describes. them as “special pleaders for presidential policies,” 
he said: 


11 n- 
lons wouid deag thea? to all-others: E Dad TE in the Berns. of 
Nashville, and it reads as follows: 

Moses led the children of Israel 40 
the Israelites had faith in Moses. hen that faith waned for a 
moment Moses lost control of the Israelites. When faith was restored 
the ple followed their leader. When their faith waned, calamity 
befell them. When they believed their leader, God smiled upon them, 
and they were cared for in that their every wish was granted. So must 
the American people place their faith in the Moses who is leading them 
out of the Iderness. Believe that Woodrow Wilson is our leader 
and that he knows the road to the promised land. Follow him with 
ee ait ofa child. Do his bidding in all things, and ours will be the 

Of these sentiments Col. Watterson said: 

This is something worse than hero worship. It is fetish worship. 
After it servility could go no further. Fatuous, blind folly could offer 
no counsel more unpatriotic and pnworthy. The writer forgets the free 
Institutions of his country and proposes in lieu of them a cartel to 
Mexicanize the Government and Diazify the President. Except that 
the words have many echoes and ae ear to be a part of a cult organized, 
engineered, and dominated from Washington, they would not be im- 
portant. 

I do not believe there is a man in either House of Congress 
who in his heart of hearts will not admit the justice of Col. 
Watterson’s characterization of that kind of flap doodle. If 
this is one of the many instances that continually crop out of 
little men trying to curry favor with a great one, then it is a 
matter of no importance at all; but if it is part of an organized 
cult to engineer and disseminate news from Washington, then 
it is a mighty serious thing. If there is here in Washington a 
publicity organization the purpose of which is to disseminate 
half truths, to tell only one side of the story, to exaggerate our 
successes and depreciate our failures, so that the people may be 
lulled into a false sense of security, then we have a source of 
real danger to the Republic. This is no time for half truths, my 
fellow countrymen. This is no time for concealment of the 
facts. If there ever was a time for pitiless publicity it is now. 
{Applause,| Whether it helps or hurts parties or individuals or 
presidential ambitions, the closed season for the truth ought to 
be declared off. This is not the President's war. It is not the 
war of the Democratic Party or any other party. It is the war 
of the American people. [Applause.] We stand by the Presi- 
dent not as an individual, not as a party leader, but because he, 
for the time being, represents the American people. Our loyalty 
is pledged not a person but to the country and the cause. True 
patriotism in times like these should be evidenced not in mere 
empty professions of loyalty but in making that loyalty count 
in the actual winning of the war. [Applause.] Can that be best 
done by an attitude of fawning servility to those in the seats of 
the mighty or by constructive criticism of our shortcomings 
and suggestions of improvement? That is the question, and 
there ought to be but one answer. If the President in his mag- 
nificent isolation from the common people, an isolation among 
rulers comparable only to that of the Mikados of ancient Japan, 
is to be immune from criticism of his acts and the acts of his 
subordinates, then we must fight this war as no other war in 
history was ever successfully fought. 

Criticism more bitter by far than that ever directed by any- 
one at this administration has been leveled at the responsible 
heads of other nations since the beginning of the war. Read 
the debates in the House of Commons and in the Chamber of 
Deputies and you will see what has been said here in criticism 
of this administration in comparison with what is being said 
there of their Governments is mild as the cooing of a dove. In 
England the personnel of the cabinet and the heads of the 
army and the navy have been changed time after time. In France 
seven ministries have fallen, and yet every change has brought 
nn increased efficiency and power to the arms of the allies, 
Let us thank God for that. Were England's navy of less over- 
whelming power; were the armies of England and France on 
the west front less strong and efficient than they have become 
as the direct result of the criticism of weakness and inefficiency, 
it is not pleasant to think of the predicament in which we 
would find ourselves to-day. 

At home criticism has not been partisan. It has come from 
members of both parties alike, The demand for investigation 
of certain executive departments has not been partisan. Upon 
the whole the result has been most salutary. Many improve- 
ments have been made, some grudgingly it is true, but all con- 
tributory to our fighting efficiency and strength. It has brought 
about the abolition of a good deal of red tape; it has done 
something toward a better coordination of overlapping powers, 
and it has in several instances resulted in the removal of incom- 
petents and a substitution of strong and efficient men, These 
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things haye not come merely through the process of evolution. 
They are the direct result of criticism of weakness and ineffi- 
ciency, and in their revealment through congressional investi- 
a brought about, in most cases, by our insistence for 

ght. i 

Will anybody say that we have been less patriotic than he 
who says, “I blind my eyes; I stop my ears; I have no opin- 
ions; I am abject; let Moses do it” ? [Laughter.] In all that 
I have said, all that I shall say, I utter not a word of criticism 
of the general course of the Democratic Party in this House. 
I would be criticizing myself if I did, because your course on 
all war measures has been my course. I do not intend to offer 
any criticism to-day of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment as administered by your party, but I insist that I not 
only have a right but that it is my duty as an American citizen 
to offer such criticism if it is intended or calculated to speed 
up the winning of the war. [Applause.] 

I might most respectfully suggest, as my party has sug- 
gested, that much of the inefficiency and failure of the War De- 
partment to produce definite results is due to its various boards 
and committees, some with more and some with less authority, 
with conflicting power and jurisdiction and consequent chaos 
of administration, and that efficiency and order could best be 
had by the creation of a department of munitions and the co- 
ordination of all these overlapping functions under one head. 

I have yet to hear a valid argument against it. Every argu- 
ment for governmental inefficiency, conscious and unconscious, 
is in its favor. I doubt if you could sum up better in one 
sentence a more conclusive argument in favor of a munitions 
department than this. I quote: 

I have a great respect for boards and commissions in peace times. 
I think they are very desirable, In war times I do not know of any- 
thing that is less desizable. 

Those are not my words, gentlemen, they appear in the hear- 
ings on this bill before the Ways and Means Committee. They 
are the words of Mr. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury. They 
might just as well, they might better have been, the words of 
Mr. Secretary Baker. But it all depends, even in times like 
this, whose ox is gored. This administration declines to accept 
directly our suggestions with regard to the creation of a de- 
partment of munitions or other reforms in the general conduct 
of the war. They counter with the suggestion that some of these 
changes will probably be made if only we will give the Presi- 
dent authority to remodel all departments. They are not satis- 
fied with anything less than the Overman bill. 

I repeat that this incessant reaching out for legislative fune- 
tions on the part of the Executive, this inordinate greed of 
autocratic power, is a menace to the very foundations of our 
system of Government. We on this side of the aisle do not be- 
lieve in it, and I am mighty sure that the great majority on 
that side of the aisle do not believe in it either, 

We have played the game square with you since this emer- 
gency began, and we mean to keep on playing it square, that 
this war may end in honor and justice to the United States. 
[Applause.] You may make it a little harder for us by calling 
us names and impugning our motives, but you can not prevent 
us from supporting you to the limit on every measure designed 
to win the war. We believe that there are men in our party 
who could help to win if you gave them positions on the regular 
team instead of keeping them on the side lines. We think yeu 
would do better if you played the game the way our allies play 
it, where the question is not, Whom did you yote for in the last 
election? but, Are you fit to render service to your country in 
this time of need? [Applause.] It is not the question of whether 
a man calls himself a Democrat or a Republican that ought to 
count to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, may I have three minutes 
more? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is not whether a man calls himself a 
Republican or a Democrat. that ought to count, it is whether 
he is true blue American from his hide to the marrow of his 
bones. The true test of loyalty in these days lies not in mere 
empty protestations of devotion to the administration. It de- 
pends on whether with his body or his brains he is contributing 
something to the cause. Let us on both sides of this Chamber - 
stand together on every measure which will help to win the war. 
Let us not play politics, let us not accuse each other of playing 
politics. It is a matter of mighty little importance whether the 
Democratic Party or the Republican Party shall control the next 
House of Representatives, except only in so far as that control 
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may help or hinder the speedy winning of the war. [Applause.] 
If the next House shall be Republican, it will not be because we 
have played politics. It will be because the American people be- 
lieve that the Republican Party is of all parties the best fitted to 
legislate to bring about efficiency, speed, and power in the con- 
duct of the war and in the solution of the tremendous problems 
that lie before us in the period of reconstruction. 

Just one more word, and I am through. These are days when 
the wisdom and truth of the saying of a great American states- 
man are especially apparent: “He serves his party best who 
serves his country best.” [Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Hurt] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the speech of my 
distinguished friend from Ohio [Mr. LoxdwonrE] is but another 
evidence of the entire absence of partisanship in this House 
during the present war(?). I say that, provided you accept 
certain statements made by the gentleman protesting any dis- 
position to inject politics into the affairs of Congress at this 
time. My view has been that each individual and each political 
party during periods of war should be permitted to raise 
political questions whenever he or they may see fit. They 
lose rather than gain by it. The country will judge individ- 
uals and parties and appraise their services by what they 
do in support of the war rather than by what they say of a 
political character while the war is pending. For my part, 
I have no disposition—I am really unable to warm up to any 
kind of a political speech during this serious and critical stage 
through which our country is passing. I feel, therefore, some- 
what of a sympathy for any gentleman who can either get up 
and undertake to inject politics into our affairs—that is, for 
politics’ sake—or who can find enthusiasm with which to ap- 
plaud such utterances. This is especially true, Mr. Chairman, 
while we have under consideration one of the most important 
bills, one of the most far-reaching war measures that has been 
before Congress during the present war. 

I had hoped that my distinguished friend from Ohio [Mr. 
LoncwortH] would give the House the benefit of some of the 
splendid financial wisdom and the large storehouse of economic 
information which I know he possesses, and I remained on the 
floor very intensely listening, expecting to have the benefit of 
that kind of an address. I know that not only myself but 
the House was disappointed when we failed to hear the views 
of the gentleman with respect to the many extremely important 
provisions in this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the problems with which this bill deals are 
closely related to and intimately associated with the great gen- 
eral problem of financing the war. The Government must 
provide in the soundest and most practical way for its daily 
cost. At the outset I desire to call attention to two important 
facts which relate to this bill. One is the general agreement 
among financiers and business men that the relief which this 
measure contemplates is both urgent and necessary. The other 
is that those who have withheld whole-hearted approval of the 
bill have failed to offer an adequate substitute remedy. The 
conditions which urgently call for financial relief by this or 
some similar special method are not common to this country 
alone. Similar emergency conditions have arisen and been dealt 
with under different plans in each of the important commercial 
countries at war. 

It therefore becomes imperative, Mr. Chairman, that a new 
and additional method—an unusual kind of Government coopera- 
tion—should be devised to meet new and extraordinary con- 
ditions in this country resulting from the war. We should no 
more consider this method of rendering financial aid in time of 
peace, however, than we should refuse to consider it or some 
similar plan to meet unavoidable business necessities in time of 
war. There is no plainer proposition than that the financial 
resources of the country must be conserved and mobilized to 
the end that the entire financial power of the Nation shall be 
cen behind the war. This embraces the conservation 
and mobilization of labor and all kinds of supplies, as well as 
money and credit. These are only secondary to the mobiliza- 
tion of the Army. Money is only the agency for securing these 
necessary supplies, both by paying labor to produce them and 
paying for them after they are produced. It is of interest to 
note that in all important countries at war both money and 
credit have been placed practically at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment. A similar course is imperative in this country in 
the interest of the prompt, vigorous, and comprehensive prose- 
cution of the war. The effect of this preemption of money 
and credit by the Government will naturally be to deprive even 
that portion of our financial and industrial concerns whose 
continued and successful operation is likewise for the 
conduct of the war, or is in the national interest, of a substan- 


tial amount of financial aid which they must have. Who, then, 
can and should see that they get necessary relief? 

Mr. Chairman, it is well known that in time of war the activi- 
ties and demands of businesses which contribute to its prosecu- 
tion are greatly increased. The practical doubling of prices 
of commodities correspondingly increases their financial re- 
quirements. During normal times we have always done an im- 
mense credit business in this country. Business, however, has 
been able thus far to supply its financial needs from the public 
and from existing banking channels. 

The Federal reserve banks, the national banks, the State 
banks, private banks, and the trust companies, together with the 
public, have at all times been ready and able to furnish ample 
credit for all business needs. The supply of money and credit 
heretofore available for investment, however, has now been 
channeled to a measurable extent—and must be more so as the 
war continues—toward the United States Treasury, through 
the agency of either taxes or bonds. While the banks will nat- 
urally undertake to assist their regular customers as hereto- 
fore, and the Federal Reserve System will in turn endeavor to 
accommodate the banks in these undertakings, it is entirely ap- 
parent that increased business activities will require additional 
credit not now available, and furthermore it is evident that even 
this character and amount of regular banking aid will not be 
sufficiently available to certain businesses and classes of business, 
the continued operation of which is essential, directly or indi- 
rectly, to the successful prosecution of the war—indirectly, or in 
the national interest. in the case of savings banks, for example, 
and directly in the case of war industrial concerns. Under exist- 
ing law many of these businesses are denied financial aid through 
our Federal Reserve System, because Federal reserve banks are 
not allowed to rediscount paper, the proceeds of which haye 
been used, or are to be used, for permanent or fixed investments 
of any kind, nor can they rediscount paper having a maturity of 
more than 90 days in most instances, 

Mr. Chairman, these business concerns, as a rule, possess the 
most satisfactory securities for collateral, but the prohibitions 
just stated oblige them to turn to the public or to the other banks, 
which latter are now unable to furnish the necessary aid and at 
the same time retain liquid assets sufficient for their own sound- 
ness and stability ; hence they must themselves turn to the Gov- 
ernment or to some agency created by the Government for relief. 
Railroads, including all public utilities, individuals needing 
credit on long-term paper to buy war bonds, war industries 
which manufacture or produce supplies immediately required for 
war purposes, banks which have already furnished aid to these 
classes of business and industry to such an extent that they 
either require aid in turn or aid to enable them to continue thus 
to render financial assistance in their respective localities, pre- 
sent a new situation of credit requirement which must be pro- 
vided for by some additional and unusual method. The situa- 
tion and attitude of the Government, as I have described, is 
such that the duty of providing this new and independent source 
of credit by the best means possible devolves upon it, just as it 
has fallen on other Governments. 

Mr. Ch the Treasury worked out the method deemed 
most desirable and practicable and embodied it in a draft of a 
bill which was sent to the chairmen of the appropriate com- 
mittees of the respective Houses of Congress and by them in- 
troduced. That bill is now pending in modified form. It has 
been properly subjected to close scrutiny, both in and out of 
Congress. Both its plan and its purpose have received more or 
less criticism, some constructive and some destructive. The chief 
objection offered has related to inflation and to the possibly in- 
jurious effects the operation of the proposed corporation might 
have on our Federal Reserve System. Some critics appear to 
underestimate the necessity for the creation of this or a similar 
temporary and supplemental method of war financing. It is 
purely supplemental to our existing methods and facilities for 
supplying money and credit. In reply to the criticisms and ob- 
jections offered, we do have the satisfaction of knowing that the 
method proposed by this bill is sounder, better, and more prac- 
ticable than any similar method adopted for a like purpose by 
any of the other important countries at war, 

It is proposed temporarily to weld, as it were, this method 
on our present national machinery of finance, with the purpose 
that it shall cooperate and articulate with existing financial 
agencies. Let us look at the principal objections offered against 
it, which are inflation and possible injury to the satisfactory 
operation of the Federal Reserve System—the fear that Fed- 
eral reserve banks may become overstocked and “locked up” 
with so-called “dead securities,’ and that their notes might 
fall into disfavor. 

As to inflation, it may be said that inflation would also arise 
if the financial aid necessary should be rendered by our regular 
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banking agencies. This would be unavoidable in either event. 
As to fear of injury to the Federal Reserve System by allowing, 
under certain restrictions, rediscount and note-issue privileges 
to the bonds of the corporation, it may be said that this fear did 
not seriously arise when it was proposed to give similar privi- 
leges to our nearly $6,000,000,000 of war bonds, nor has such 
fear seriously arisen since they have been floated. The Federal 
Reserve System has been so carefully administered that only 
about $800,000,000 of thts total issue has been allowed to come 
into the Federal reserve banks as collateral for advances for 
loans. The bonds of the corporation are not to be the direct 
basis of note issues. But, just as in the case of lberty-bond 
transactions, member banks could, under this bill, rediscount at 
Federal reserve banks their 15-day notes secured by short-term 
bond of the corporation, or the 90-day notes of their customers 
secured by such bonds, In other words, reserve banks can not 
buy them and issue notes against them as they would against 
bonds bearing the circulation privilege. Of course the reserve 
bank system will safely control the volume of discounts and 
note issues as they now do. They now have a 67 per cent gold 
cover for outstanding note issues. 

Mr. Chairman, the successful flotation of the bonds of the 
corporation are virtually as necessary as the flotation of our 
war bonds, for the reason that the Government would otherwise 
be obliged to render financial aid, such as this bill proposes, out 
of the proceeds of war bonds. With the restrictions prescribed 
by this bill and others which the Federal Reserve Board is au- 
thorized to prescribe, I am unable to see any reason for fear 
that the Federal reserve organization, under its continued care- 
ful and safe administration, would suffer material injury from 
the operation of this corporation. This is especially true when 
we reflect that the general underlying theory of this bill is that 
no business or financial concern may invoke the aid of the cor- 
poration so long as it may be able to procure such aid from the 
public or regular banking sources on practicable terms. I am 
sure the affairs of the corporation will be administered in this 
spirit. 

Mr. Chairman, it is true that the great desire of all banks 
during the war crisis is to keep their assets as liquid as possible. 
At each stockholders’ meeting in England, France, and other 
countries the officials have pointed with pride to the manner in 
which they have during the year past maintained a sufficient 
level of assets that were liquid. All banks in this country feel 
the same way. They naturally desire to lend all financial aid 
possible through the handling of liquid assets, and such addi- 
tional but limited aid as they may feel justified in offering upon 
long term and other paper which is good and solvent. The 
owners of large portions of the billions of long-term paper out- 
standing in this country are wholly unable, under existing con- 
ditions, to secure the necessary amount of credit on it either 
for the most urgent war business needs or for the purpose of in- 
vesting in liberty bonds. The new method of finance proposed in 
this bill is intended, among other things, to give recognition to 
this class of paper to such an extent as may be deemed feasible 
and necessary. 

The question of inflation of credits interposed against this 
bill is one of never-ending discussion and difference of opinion. 
Few people agree on the question as to when legitimate expan- 
sion ceases and injurious inflation begins. Still fewer people 
agree as to each of the causes and effects of inflation. With- 
out stopping to enter into this ceaseless controversy, I may say 
that it is impossible for any country to finance a war such as the 
present one without more or less inflation. The evils of this 
necessary amount of inflation have in the past proven cf less 
consequence and less insurmountable than the still greater 
evils that would otherwise have resulted. It has been made 
plain, if it was not already plain when we entered the war, 
that it could not be financed from taxation alone, which would 
have prevented inflation, nor from the added help of borrowing 
to the extent of the amount of savings and money available for 
investment, which also would have prevented hurtful infla- 
tion. It is claimed that legitimate borrowing would require the 
amount loaned to the Government to be matched by an equal 
amount of spending power relinquished by the people, and that 
to go beyond this means inflation. It therefore follows that 
inflation can be checked or prevented by savings on the part of 
the people and by restricting nonessential industries. 

Mr. Chairman, the emasculation of the capital issues provi- 
sion in this bill which would restrict nonessential industries is 
in this connection greatly to be deplored. I think it would be 
possible to finance the war on taxes and legitimate borrowing 
if the people could be induced to readjust their habits and in- 
dustry speedily enough to conform to the great preparations for 
war which must immediately be made. Our annual savings 
should amount to $12,000,000,000 or $15,000,000,000. To the 
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extent that our economic conditions are not so adjusted to war 
requirements the inflation complained of will probably arise in 
some form. 

Credit, not currency, inflation threatens us most. While our 
stock of money on March 1, 1918, was $1,205,000,000 in excess of 
the stock on hand March 1, 1917, it must be noted that the in- 
crease of money in actual circulation was only $508,000,000., 
Both the $500,000,000 of gold turned in for Federal reserve notes 
and the notes themselves are embraced in the figures for 1918. 
This in a sense is duplication. It is said that to avoid inflation 
of currency, it can only be issued against gold or commodities; 
to issue it against nonproductive property, or commodities im- 
mediately destroyed or consumed would be inflation of currency. 
The needs of business and not the needs of the Treasury should 
always determine the amount of currency issued. While we 
point to the horrible condition of inflation in Europe as a situa- 
tion entirely to be avoided at home, the fact should not be over- 
looked that they have banking credit inflation over there in 
connection with the purchase of Government bonds, while in 
this country the banks to-day only own a small percentage of 
Government long-term war paper, and the national banks only 
hold $280,000,000 of bonds of foreign Governments. The ex- 
pansion of bank credit in aid of Government loans rather than 
bona fide borrowing from individuals is to be avoided to the 
fullest possible extent. The final question of paramount im- 
portance in this connection is, through taxation and legitimate 
loans, to transfer the spending power of the people to the Gov- 
ernment to the extent necessary to meet its war obligations. 
This policy is very different from that possible one recently 
described by a leading financier as “a pyramid of credit based 
upon Government bonds and consisting first of individual credit, 
second of member-bank credit, and finally of reserve-bank credit, 
all backed by the taxing power and the power to issue money.” 

Mr. Chairman, to avoid the condition just described, the Gov- 
ernment should encourage and in a measure require, if neces- 
sary, the people to contribute directly the maximum amount of 
their savings in money and production while the war continues. 
Naturally the demands of business and of the war justify a 
certain amount of expansion. The credit-lending and note- 
issuing power of the Federal reserve banks is still more than 
two billions. This will not be nearly exhausted in any event. 
Under the doctrine that a dollar of credit extended to member 
banks may be multiplied by five in the lending power of the 
member banks we have almost unlimited potential banking 
credit capacity. The first object, however, should be to avoid 
exercising it to the extent of inflation. This, as stated, can be 
effected best by saving and increasing production, Production 
of war supplies can be increased by curtailing nonessential in- 
dustries and savings effected by putting a curb on personal ex- 
penditures. Such course would set free an immense amount of 
labor, tonnage, coal, and other materials strictly required for 
war purposes. The most effective means of curbing individual 
expenditure is by taxation. Taxation either prevents it or pro- 
vides revenue for the Treasury. A good purpose is served in 
either event. Our existing war-tax laws go a considerable dis- 
tance in restraining individual expenditures, but in view of the 
financial exigencies of the Government they do not go far 
enough, The immense amount of unnecessary, not to say en- 
tirely useless, private expenditures being made throughout the 
country is open and notorious. The income and excess-profits 
tax laws, which accomplish most in this respect, should, during 
the present session, have their rates readjusted and in some 
respects tightened up and a tax on sales of luxuries or a stamp 
tax on the order of that in France and certain other countries 
should be directly imposed on private expenditures for luxuries 
and other nonnecessities. A stamp tax on the receipt of money 
paid for diamonds, pearls, furs, and many other articles of 
ornament and luxury would be most timely. A special tax on 
gifts during the war would likewise serve a most useful end 
in more ways than one. Nothing is more vital than that these 
powers of useless expenditure should be transferred to the Goy- 
ernment to the fullest possible extent to aid in meeting its 
sore financial needs. To this end the people of Europe are 
practicing all kinds of self-denial. 

Mr. Chairman, after all is said, inflation, whether of cur- 
rency or credit, tends to higher prices. Mr. Bonar Law, chan- 
cellor of the British exchequer, speaking in the House of Coni- 
mons on January 29, 1918, relative to high prices of com- 
modities, said: 


The inflation of prices is easy to explain. After the war broke out 


the supply of commodities was diminished. If there be any fallicg of 
in spend power—a reduction of wages—that supply woul, kaye 
been counteracted; but that could not happen. Wages were al 


raised to meet the increased prices, then prices rose once 
Wages were again raised to meet the increased cost. 
around indefinitely. 
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The bill would provide credits to meet real exigencies to the 
extent of $2,500,000,000, comprising its capital of $500,000,000 
paid in by the Government, and bond issues of $2,000,000,000. 
Should absolute war-emergency demands require a larger 
amount now or hereafter, its lending power should be increased 
to a larger amount. In view of the special and emergency 
credit demands which must be met preferably by a new and 
supplemental method of finance, and in view of the Govern- 
ment’s obligation and necessities in this connection, and in 
view of the safety and the practicability of the plan which this 
bill proposes, it is my judgment that it should pass and pass 
speedily, and that the Government at the same time should adopt 
every available resource to speed up production in all essential 
war lines and to compel savings on the part of the people by 
such effective means as taxation and reasonable restriction of 
nonessential industrial activities. We are in the midst of what 
is possibly a lengthy war. Our financial structure is sound. 
Our financial position is far stronger than that of any other 
country. The ablest banker in England, Sir Edward Holden, 
recently said: 

I wish to congratulate the Federal Reserve Board and the bankers 
of America on having succeeded in creating and building up a banking 
system which pene in strength and excellence any other banking 
system in the world. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, it is a matter of great pride to note that the 
financial center of the world which was first at Tyre, then at 
Carthage, then at Rome, then at Venice, then at Amsterdam, 
then at London, is now in New York. We are the leading bank- 
ing power of the world, with more than $3,000,000,000 of gold. 
We have a balance of trade in our favor of more than $3,000,- 
000,000. Our large foreign loans are taken up by purchases 
from here. We do not have to borrow from abroad. Our 
purchases from abroad are not large. For three or four years 
following the war the balance of the world, largely famished 
and destitute, will be clamoring for each of our innumerable 
kinds of production. Why should our gold leave us within this 
period? We have become a great ereditor Nation and will 
continue to be. Business conditions throughout the country are 
sound. While I would be as far as any person from urging a 
method of finance inherently unsound as a war measure, or one 
that would be calculated to injure or cripple our existing financial 
machinery, I do not overlook the fact that war in its very nature 
is more or less a test of the strength, the stability, and the stay- 
ing power of the manhood, the industry, and the finances of the 
various nations engaged. Unusual exertion of man power, 
greater and more rapid production of industry, and increased 
credit facilities, are always required and always forthcoming. 
If this war is to be an unavoidable test of economic endurance, 
who is more ready to meet that test than the people of the 
United States? The financial institutions of European coun- 
tries at war have successfully borne far heavier burdens than 
those of peace times or even those contemplated by the exi- 
gencies of war. I have confidence in the wise, careful, and sound 
administrative capacity of those at the head of our various 
banking institutions, and of those who will be at the head of 
the proposed corporation, and having that confidence in the 
proper administration of our banking affairs, I feel justified in 
the conclusion that the rediscount and note issuing privileges 
accorded to the bonds of this corporation in this bill would 
not be abused, but would, at the same time, both add great 
strength to the paper of this corporation and facilitate its 
successful operation to a large extent. No abler man has ever 
directed the affairs of the Treasury than Secretary McAdoo, 

The operations of the Treasury and of this corporation should 
not so conflict as to handicap either. The paper of each, which 
contains like terms as to interest rates and maturity, should 
occupy a like position of advantage in the money market. The 
two should operate so as to reach most conveniently and with 
least conflict the various types of subscribers with cash avail- 
able for loans, whether for short or long terms or intermediate 
periods. 

Mr. Chairman, while we should prepare for and proceed upon 
the theory of a lengthy war, and while we do not in this country 
contemplate reaching the condition of financial stress under 
which other countries at war are to-day laboring, still it is a 
matter of special interest to glance at their financial methods 
adopted in large measure to meet conditions similar to those 
which this bill has in view. It will first be seen that the 
amount of money in the world has increased from $12,500,000,000 
in 1912 to $32,500,000,000 at the close of 1917. We also find 
that the note circulation of the 11 European countries at war, 
over and above the specie reserve held against them, increased 
from $1,125,000,000 in 1914 to $13,640,000,000 in 1917. Russia, 
France, Germany, and Italy have been constantly oes 
their uncovered paper circulation in the order named. 


increase in the gold stock of the world has not been above nor- 
mal. This expansion of currency, of course, is in addition to 
the huge expansion of banking credits. 

Russia’s methods of war finance have been reduced virtually 
to a printing-press proposition. Prior to the war the Russian 
State Bank had the authority to issue $230,000,000 of paper 
without gold cover. This limit has been enormously raised, 
Her entire paper money increased from $815,000,000 at the out- 
break of the war to about $9,000,000,000 recenty. For some 
time the Government has been issuing unlimited quantities of 
paper, fresh from the printing press, and passing it out direct 
to all creditors in payment of her obligations. 

At the outbreak of the war the limit on note circulation of 
the Bank of France was fixed by law at $2,400,000,000. At the 
time her outstanding note circulation was $1,436,000,000, 
whereas it is this year: $4,725,000,000, or an increase of more 
than three and a quarter billions. The limit on its note circu- 
lation has been raised six times since 1914. The French Gov- 
ernment, through its treasury and the banks, has rendered 
from time to time such emergency aid as this bill contemplates. 
The Bank of France at the close of 1917 had granted to the 
Government $3,000,000,000, had aided by subscriptions to the 
various Government loans, and had also made advances to 
many different firms by giving credit on securities offered. 
The Government cooperates with the bank with respect to these 
latter transactions and, in a measure, aids it in taking care of 
any losses incurred. The expansion of banking credit in 
France has been largely in the form of bank notes, which in 
the main have been put in government loans. This is true of 
Germany. In Canada a munitions board, to the extent re- 
quired, finances all concerns producing war supplies by money 
procured from the treasury or by discounting British treasury 
bills and getting legal-tender notes. x 

Germany adopted a special method of financing not very 
unlike that proposed by this bill, except the German method is 
virtually a wide-open one, with no restrictions either on redis- 
counting by the German National Bank or on the note issues 
against the paper so rediscounted. On January 7, 1918, the note 
circulation of Germany aggregated $4,470,000,000, which was 
covered by $600,000,000 of gold. Germany has not maintained a 
gold standard since the outbreak of the war. Germany’s ratio 
of gold to note issues was 25.4 per cent in 1914; 29.7 per cent in 
1915; 22.4 per cent in 1916; and 14.9 per cent in October, 1917. 
This ratio has been considerably lowered since that time, The 
paper currency of Germany of all kinds has been increased from 
$500,000,000 at the beginning of the war to $4,500,000,000. Be- 
cause of the fact that some of Germany’s methods of financing the 
war are considered a greater departure from sound finance than 
those of some other countries, it would perhaps be of interest 
briefly to outline her method, which corresponds in a way with 
the plan of the pending bill, but without the restrictions and safe- 
guards of the latter. At the outset Germany decided to finance 
her war on paper money and bonds. Her plan was to raise all 
the paper money required throngh the National Bank of Gers 
many, known as the Reichsbank, but in case this method should 
prove insufficient she would utilize the loan banks. The Reichs- 
bank makes loans by discounting bills in the main. Its note 
issues are covered only by bills so discounted and the cash 
balance. The amount of notes issued must never exceed three 
times the cash balance. The law thus fixes a limitation on the 
issue of notes. There is no legal limitation on the creation of 
credit balances. The bank was also required to meet the remain- 
ing two-thirds of note issues with bills of exchange falling due 
within 90 days. The treasury bill was not considered a bill of 
exchange for this purpose prior to the war. Soon after the war 
commenced, however, owing to the very great curtailment of the 
usual supply of bills of exchange, and finding it necessary that 
the Government should secure largely increased supplies of 
notes from the Reichsbank, the law was enacted in August, 
1914, which defined treasury bills as coming within the class of 
bills of exchange to the extent that they could or should be 
utilized to cover note issues in all cases where there was a 
maturity within three months. The result was that the Govern- 
ment could issue treasury bills as rapidly and in amounts as 
great as it found necessary or saw fit, and the Reichsbank issued 
a corresponding amount of notes on the basis of these bills as 
they were needed. 


Trouble, however, was found in ening aD the requisite 
amount of the eash balance, because 81 — it imposed 
on note issues. This cash balance ag thang mings silver and 
gold but notes of other banks, eee ado he were called 
Imperial Treasury notes: In August, 1914, a 3 enneted 
creating another system of note- issue banks, w a known 
as the Darlehnskassen or loan banks. iia 2 
to make loans by issuing notes. This loan. 3 
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revival of substantially the previous system of 1848 and the 
system of 1870 in operation during the Franco-Prussian war. 
The Reichsbank was authorized by law to include the notes of 
this latter class of loan banks in its cash balance, and also to 
treat them as gold, with the result that the Reichsbank could 
issue $8 of its notes for every $1 of Darlehnskassen notes held. 
It is represented that this loan-bank system which Germany has 
revived on the three occasions stated was to constitute an agency 
for making loans, which ought not to be made by the ordinary 
joint-stock or private banks in Germany. These loans were 
classified under the name of “dead loans.” These Durlehn- 
skassen banks make their loans to all kinds of business concerns, 
including municipalities, by the issue of Government notes to 
the extent of from 40 to 85 per cent of the value of the security 
offered. The purpose of the creation of these banks was to 
avoid the burdening of the Reichsbank and the joint-stock banks 
to an extent which would, to use the language of an English 
banker, “lock them up.” ‘The amount of notes issued by the 
Darlehnskassen banks was $329,000,000 for the year ending 
in December, 1914; $587,000,000 in December, 1915 ; $852,000,000 
in December, 1916; and $1,922,000,000 for the year ending in 
December, 1917. For these same dates the Reichsbank used 
the following amounts to increase its cash balance: $217,000,000 
for the year ending in December, 1914; $313,500,000 in Decem- 
ber, 1915; $105,000,000 in December, 1916; and $326,000,000 
for the year ending in December, 1917. These Darlehnskassen 
notes have been turned into the Reichsbank in payment of war 
loans to 2 very considerable extent for a time, but to a much 
smaller extent recently. Nearly 28 per cent of the first loan was 
thus paid. The States and municipalities have becn heavy 
borrowers of these notes. Likewise individual concerns, includ- 
ing especially the manufacturers of munitions, savings banks, 
and many trading concerns, as borrowers have utilized these 
notes to a very great extent. With these Darlehnskassen notes 
included, the total issue of paper money of Germany in 1917 
was $4,920,000,000. According to the balance sheet of the 
Reichsbank on December 31, 1917, the bank was utilizing as a 
cover for its note issues Darlehnskassen notes to the extent of 
$326,000,000 and treasury bills to the extent of $3,649,000,000. 
It is thus seen that treasury bills were chiefly relied on. The 
Reichsbank notes, after being created in the manner already 
described, are utilized by joint-stock banks when received as a 
basis for the extension of further credit. The situation is that 
the Government is responsible to the bank on its treasury bills 
and the bank is responsible to the public on its notes. Since 
August, 1914, the Reichsbank has by law been relieved of its 
previous obligations to repay its notes in gold. It may further 
be remarked that the Government discounts its treasury bills 
with the Reichsbank at the official rate, while the Reichsbank 
rediscounts the bills in the open market at the market rate, 
which is always lower than the official rate. It is noted that 
the German law prescribes a ratio of the cash balance to the 
notes issued and not to the liabilities, which would also include 
credit balances, These Darlehnskassen banks are controlled by 
the Reichsbank. The banks commenced business without capi- 
tal, but with only note issues. According to the recent an- 
nouncement of the president of the Reichsbank the German Goy- 
ernment contemplates the continuance of these loan banks for a 
period of four or five years after the war for the purpose of 
giving persons time in which to repay money borrowed to pur- 
chase Government bonds and also to extend credit to other banks 
which are expected to be in need of help in meeting conditions 
that will arise after the war. He expresses the view that holders 
of war loan bonds will to a very great extent seek to part with 
their holdings in order to secure money to invest in raw ma- 
terials, factories, and other business concerns at the conclusion 
of the war, and that this will throw a large portion of the war 
loan on the market without sufficient buyers, which would re- 
sult in the depreciation both of the bonds and the securities in 
general. This plan, however, contemplates a combined plan of 
joint activities on the part of the Reichsbank and the joint-stock 


banks and the Darlehnskassen, the idea being that the Darlehns- 


kassen and to some extent the Reichsbank will provide new 
capital for the absorption of war loans, and in turn the Reichs- 
bank and branches acting in cooperation with the joint-stock 
banks and their branches will take up the securities whenever 
offered for sale and thus protect the security market. The 
securities so taken up would thus gradually be redistributed 
during a number of years to follow through the agencies of the 
Reichsbank and the joint-stock banks. 

The foregoing would indicate that the German Government 


entertains the view that it will be impossible to effect a large 


withdrawal of any of their notes by these special war banks in a 
shorter time than four or five years. I am unable to secure any 
data as to the amount of paper issued by ordinary banks in 


Germany. I have procured this information relative to these 
German loan banks chiefly from English financial publications 
and from a recent financial address of Sir Edward Holden. 

Mr. Chairman, the second report of the select committee on 
national expenditures in England contains this statement: 

The Government through the Bank of England and joint-stock banks 
5 new credits to enable its factories to expand their pro- 

The English banking system only provides credit and not 
currency. When the war broke out in 1914 gold was rapidly 
withdrawn and additional currency became necessary. The 
result was that the original act of 1844 imposing legal restric- 
tions on the issue of notes by the Bank of England had to be 
suspended so that the bank could exceed the legal limit of its 
note issue, which was accordingly done on a large scale. This 
was the fourth time in the history of this banking act that the 
law had to be suspended to meet financial emergencies, 

Under the currency and bank notes act of August 6, 1914, 
the treasury was authorized to issue currency notes through 
the Bank of England to bankers to a maximum limit not 
exceeding 20 per cent of the bank’s liabilities on deposit and ` 
current accounts. The amount of notes thus issued are treated 
as an advance by the treasury to the bank or banks, bearing 
interest from day to day at the current bank rate, the security 
for the treasury advance consisting of the floating charge on 
the assets of the bank up to the amount of the notes issued. 

This same act authorized the Bank of England and any 
Scottish or Irish bank of issue, so far as temporarily author- 
ized: by the treasury and subject to any conditions attached to 
that authority, to issue notes in excess of any limit fixed by 
law. ‘These notes, like currency notes, to be legal tender and 
redeemable in any kind of coin. The Scottish and Irish banks 
of issue used currency notes as cover for the bank's own notes. 
Their excess issues of their own notes could not exceed the 
cover afforded by the currency notes. 

During the early stages of the war the English Government 
made special provision for advances in connection with stock- 
exchange loans. These advances were to be made through the 
Bank of England, not to banks but direct to other lenders to 
members of the stock exchange. These advances were to the 
extent of 60 per cent of the value of the securities held by such 


The British treasury in November, 1914, organized a com- 
mittee representing the treasury, the Bank of England, the 
joint-stock banks, and the Association of Chambers of Com- 
merce, which authorized advances in approved cases to British 
traders carrying on an export business. When an application 
for advances was approved, this committee authorized the 
bankers of such trader to accept a six-months’ bill drawn by 
the trader. This bill was renewable until 12 months after the 
close of the war or the expiration of the act. The trader could 
diseount this bill anywhere. The Government provided that as 
to any loss in connection with these advances 75 per cent should 
be borne by the treasury and 25 per cent by the accepting bank. 
The cost to the trade was about G3 per cent per annum. 

The Government, in November, 1914, jointly agreed with the 
Liverpool Cotton Association and the Liverpool banks to guar- 
antee advances made to merchants by those banks. Under this 
plan persons desiring advances made application to representa- 
tives of the cotton association and the banks of Liverpool. 
The chief purpose of this direct aid was to enable the Liverpool 
Cotton Exchange to reopen. 

It will be seen that the English methods adopted for afferding 
financial relief to different classes of business have been less 
satisfactory than the proposed method. Moreover, they have 
had such drastic experience as the moratorium. Sir Edward 
Holden recently stated that— 

If the act ee the amount of note issues of the Bank of 
England) had repeal: I believe that we might have got through 
the crisis without a moratorium. 

England has made considerable expansion of banking notes, 
silver and copper circulation, in addition to more than $1,000,- 
000,000 of new paper currency notes, which latter are declared 
redeemable in coin, although the actual reserve for that purpose 
is only $147,500,000 of gold. She had only $140,000,000 of these 
latter notes outstanding in December, 1914. It is thus seen that 
while Engiand continues nominally on a gold basis, she is not 
se in actual fact. It is important, however, to note that her 
financial structure continues stable and there is no lack of parity 
between gold and other kinds of circulating medium, A move- 
ment is now on foot to secure the repeal or modification of the 
Bank of England act of 1844 so that the bank wiil be allowed to 
exceed the limit of its note issue at any time on payment of a 
tax. The amendment embodies the principles that notes may 
be created and issued on the security of bills of exchange and on 
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the cash balance, so that a relation is established between the 
notes issued and the discount; the notes issued shall be con- 
trolled by a fixed ratio of gold to notes or of the cash balance 
to notes; this fixed ratio may be lowered on payment of a tax; 
and the notes should not exceed three times the gold or the 
cash balance. The fact that the Bank of England is divided by 
law into two parts—the issue department and the banking de- 
partment—makes the statement of the bank for January 16, 
1918, for example, show a percentage of gold alone to liabilities 
of 19.6 per cent, but in fact the bank's entire amount of avail- 
able gold was 28.2 per cent of liabilities. The Bank of England 
has always been allowed to issue notes against a debt due from 
the Government for several centuries of the amount of $55,- 
000,000 and certain securities of $37,000,000. All other notes 
must be issued against gold. With these three items forming 
the cash balance of the bank under its statement of January 16, 
1918, the percentage to liabilities was in fact 33.5 per cent 
against 19.6 apparently shown by that statement. 

The entire note issue of England during the war increased 
from $225,000,000 to $1,885,000,000. Much of the latter, how- 
ever, was issued for gold withdrawn from circulation. During 
the early stages of the war the British Treasury assisted many 
financial institutions by issuing through the Bank of England 
currency notes to banks under certain conditions and restric- 
tions. It will be seen that financial aid has been rendered 
businesses and classes of business at various times and in vari- 
ous ways, both by the British Treasury and by the banks in 
turn, Some time ago the leading banks made an arrangement 
whereby credit facilities were allowed the farmers to enable 
them to purchase the requirements necessary for greater food 
production. Some recent financial aid the British Treasury has 
rendered has embraced such direct advances as the bonus to 
potato growers, $25,000,000; bonus to miners, $100,000,000; 
bonus to munition workers, $200,000,000; loaf subsidies to make 
the price 18 cents for 4-pound loaves, $225,000,000; bonus to 
railway workers, $50,000,000 ; bonus to civil servants, $15,000,000. 

In addition to her increased bank and treasury notes, Eng- 
land takes care of a floating debt of. around $6,000,000,000. Of 
late England has striven to avoid investment by banks in long- 
term war bonds. The banks are reported to have contributed 
$500,000,000 of the first long-term 83 per cent loan, amounting 
to $1,666,000,000 ; $1,000,000,000 of the second 44 per cent long- 
term loan, amounting to $2,915,000,000; and no substantial 
direct contribution to the third long-term loan of February, 
1917, at 4 and 5 per cent. In the United States the banks, as 
stated, have very greatly reduced their holdings of long-term 
war securities. 

Mr. Chairman, it will be seen from the brief references made 
to the methods of financing adopted by other countries during 
the war that the contrast in favor of those of the United States 
is as great as it is favorable. One of the chief purposes of 
the proposed corporation is to render such emergency financial 
aid as the Treasury would in most instances undertake to ren- 
der for war purposes or in the national interest, but which it 
can not render in a manner nearly so convenient and expedi- 
tious as the corporation, which, after all, is but a Government 
agency with limited liabilities. 

While savings banks are referred to as possibly needing im- 
mediate credit facilities from time to time during the war, the 
mere fact that such facilities are thus made available in case 
of need will probably obviate any necessity for advances to 
them. The experience of savings institutions elsewhere where 
the financial stress confronting them has been greater than 
that which will arise here confirms this view, 

The English postal savings deposits at the beginning of the 
war were $940,000,000, while on February 2, 1918, they were 
$1,015,000,000. The only other kind of savings banks in Eng- 
land, known as trustee savings banks, have only suffered a loss 
of deposits to the amount of $12,500,000. The English postal 
savings rates have been 24 per cent from the beginning, as com- 
pared with rival offerings for half a dozen different kinds of 
Government war paper, running as high as 6 per cent at times 
for exchequer bonds. Only about $90,000,000 were withdrawn 
from this latter class of savings institutions during the $5,000,- 
000,000 loan campaign in February, 1917, while $120,000,000 
were withdrawn during the 41 per cent loan campaign in 1915. 
It is evident that any advances our savings institutions might 
require from the corporation would be very temporary and dur- 
ing some large loan campaign. Deposits in German savings 
banks during the first 11 months of 1917 were $825,000,000 gross, 
as compared with $575,000,000 for 1916 and $580,000,000 for 1915. 
Germany has floated a long-term issue of bonds every six months 
during the war. In Italy the savings banks deposits increased 
ig aed ban on July 1, 1916, to $507,000,000 on October 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield in that particular? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give the committee the 
benefit of his research as to how that difficulty was met by the 
savings banks of the country when the last liberty loan was 
floated, caused by the withdrawal of savings funds on the part 
of depositors from savings banks? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman it has 
been difficult to get accurate figures as to the savings with- 
drawals in this country during the last liberty loan. It has been 
suggested by those in the savings-bank sections that substantial 
withdrawals occurred, but no exact figures have been obtainable. 
Now, in that connection, I call attention to the figures showing 
the rather satisfactory operation of the savings institutions in 
England, Germany, and two or three other countries during the 
war. In Germany, where there have been seven successive long- 
term loans, in England, where there have been three, in Canada, 
where there have been several, and in Italy, where there have 
been about five, the figures which I will not take time to read 
but will insert in the Recorp, show that there has been an annual 
uniform increase in savings deposits under these loan conditions. 

Now, it is true that there have been temporary withdrawals, 
but they have been only temporary. The withdrawals from the 
postal savings system in England, which is the main portion of 
the savings institutions, only amounted to $210,000,000 during 
both the largest loan campaigns, as I have stated, and the 
amount was soon replenished. So I feel assured that the mere 
fact that the savings institutions of the country have available 
credit for depositors will be practically sufficient to safeguard 
them against serious withdrawals; and, if the gentleman will 
pardon me, I say that in the light of the experience of the other 
countries. 

The rate of interest in the English postal savings banks is 24 
per cent. It has never been over that, and yet the Government 
has been paying interest all the way from 34 to 6 per cent on 
the various kinds of war paper it has put out. 

Mr. STERLING. Let me ask the gentleman if the with- 
drawals from the savings banks in this country during the 
bond sale injured the savings banks at all? : 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I was unable to find any facts or 
data which indicated serious injury, or inconvenience, or pos- 
sible injury to them during these past loans. But I agree with 
gentlemen from these savings-bank sections that the banks 
are entitled to the benefit of immediate credit facilities to meet 
any possible withdrawals to such surprising extent as might or 
could occur during these bond campaigns, or at any other time, 
as to that. = 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield in that par- 
ticular? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have received definite information that 
in some sections of the country there were withdrawals of say- 
ings funds to the amount of hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
and my query directed to the gentleman from Tennessee was as 
to how the savings banks met the stringency occasioned by the 
withdrawal of those savings funds. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I do not think the stringency was 
great enough to necessitate any unusual preparation by the 
savings banks with a view of securing available funds to meet 
withdrawal demands. In other words, no such stringency has 
occurred as might occur under the next loan campaign or some 
successive loan campaign; and it is but natural that they should 
expect and that they should receive at the hands of the Govern- 
ment such available assistance as possible conditions might 
make necessary. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes, 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I would like to state, and I do not know 
whether I remember it correctly or not, that my recollection 
is that this very question was asked of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and he said the withdrawals had not heretofore been 
substantial, and, of course, expressed the hope that they would 
not be substantial under the next liberty loan. That is my 
recollection. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I agree that that is substantially 
what the Secretary said, and I think it will work out largely 
that way, in the light of European experience. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will pardon me, that 
danger would be particularly evident if the next large bond 
issue should be at a higher rate than 4 per cent. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The possibilities of danger would 
correspondingly increase. 

Mr. PLATT. If the gentleman will permit, the savings banks 
statistics of the State of New York, which State, perhaps, has 
larger deposits than any othe: State, have been published in the 
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last. week, I believe, and show that the withdrawals from the 
savings banks, while greater than the depesits during the past 
year, were offset by interest credits during the last year. If 
another liberty loam campaign is waged on a 4} per cent basis 
some kind of relief will very likely be necessary. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. That is a very interesting state- 
ment. I am glad the gentleman made it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. In that connection I desire to say that while 
othe> banks, not mutual savings banks, have increased their 
individual deposits nearly 50 per cent in the Iast three years, 
the mutual savings banks have increased their deposits only 
about 12 per cent. In ether words, the deposits in savings banks 
in the last 12 months especially has not kept pace with anything 
like the inerease in the deposits in other banks, which shows 
that something is affecting the savings banks. Now, in June, 
1914, the deposits in mutual savings banks—which constitute 
three-fourths, at least, of all the deposits in the savings banks— 
were $3.915,626,000. In June, 1917, they had only increased since 
1914 to $4,422,489,000. In other words, they had only increased 
about $500,000,000, and in the stock savings banks their de- 
posits have increased since June 20, 1914, to June 20, 1917, less 
than $100,000,000. In fact, they were about $1,090,00€,000 on 
June 20, 1917, so that something has materially affected the 
deposits of savings banks. While other banks seem to have 
been helped, the savings banks seem not to have been helped 
by any of this war prosperity, you might say. 

Mr. PLATT. If the gentleman will permit, would not that 
tend to show that the wage earners and the smaller merchants, 
who constitute the bulk of the depositors in the mutual and in 
the stock-savings banks, have not had as much chance to save 
ns they had before? The deposits in the nationai banks are 
made up of credits or loans, but in the savings banks they are 
Jargely cash. 

Mr. KITCHIN, I will say that in the last 12 months they 
have had opportunity to make Government investments; that is, 
they could buy Government bonds and get 4 per cent interest. 
That is all. They could get, as a rule, less than that in the sav- 
ings banks that pay the highest rate of interest. So instead 
of putting their money in the savings banks they have invested 
in Government securities. $ 

Mr. PLATT. That is probably true of the last few months, 
but it would not have been true of the 33 per cent loans. 

Mr. KITCHIN, I can see how it would be true as to that, be- 
cause most of the savings banks do not pay more than 3 per cent 
interest. What rate do they pay in the State of New York? 

Mr. PLATT. The larger savings banks in New York City pay 
only 31 per cent, but in the smaller cities they generally pay 
4 per cent. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, it is very apparent 
that every country at war has had to grapple with problems. 
similar to those to which this bill refers. It is also apparent that 
the methods by which they undertook to extend relief are not, 
in soundness and practical operation, nearly so meritorious as 
the methods proposed in this bill. 

I now come to another branch of the bill relating to capital 
issues. With due deference to the committee—and I always 
have the profoundest respect for the views and judgment of the 
Committee on Ways and Means—it is my humble opinion that 
the capital issues provision as originally inserted in this bill 
should not have been weakened. It is most unfortunate that the 
House committee and the Senate have seen fit to emasculate the 
provision in the bill authorizing restrictions of capital issues. 

The necessity for this action is grounded upon the whole finan- 
cial policy of the Government placed in operation for the conduct 
of the war and is an essential part of the same. It is not only 
based on the experience of all other important countries at war, 
but it is a fundamental part of the Government's policy of con- 
serving all possible money, credit, labor, and supplies and con- 
centrating them directly behind the war, as it is also 
an essential part of our Government’s loan policy. Offerings 
of new securities for other than Government pr necessary war 
purposes have been practically suspended everywhere exeept in 
the United States. 7 

The real demands of the war relate to the securing of goods 
and services for war purposes. It follows as day follows night 
that nonessential industries should not, therefore, expand but 
that all available Iabor, materials, and capital above their 
normal requirements should be diverted to war purposes. ‘The 
greater the amount of money thus made available for invest- 
ment the easier can Government loans be floated and the lower 
will be the interest charges. It is a well-known faet that most 
of the industries in Austria, Turkey, and Germany not directly 
connected with the war are either erippled or destroyed. The 
people are putting their all info the war. Many nonessential 
industries there have been diverted to war purposes; others: 
have been obliged either to run at a normal or less than normal 


capacity or te elose down, During the year 1917 in Germany 
the increase in capital fer existing companies and issue of 
shares by new companies only aggregated $105,000,000. Twenty- 
five million dollars of this amount was due to increase in 
capital by aniline concerns in November. New capital issues in 
England for the year 1917, apart from Government issues, were 
between $30,000,000 and $40,000,000. It was about the snme 
for 1916. This was less than ene-half* of 1 per cent of the 
total, the balance of which was Government issue. No ex- 
penditures on new buildings in excess of $2;500 is allowed there 
without permission of the treasury. In the beginning of capital 
issues control in England the officials underteok to halt all 
construction work involving new capital expenditures until 
after the war, except for war purposes. The Government has 
eyen compensated contractors for damages resulting from a 
cessation of such construction work. Our original bill allowed 
an exemption of $100,000. Prior to the war the issues of new 
capital in England were more than $1,100,000,000, whereas 
under strict Government regulations the amount is now but 
little over $30,000,000, making a net saving of toward $1,000,- 
000,000 to go into war bonds and the production of war sup- 
plies. Under like restrictions here the Government would de- 
rive far more than $1,000,000,000 for direct war purposes. Little 
wonder money and material for the war are searce, with in- 
terest rates. increasing, 

Mr. Chairman, it is claimed here in support of the view that 
alt nonessential industries and businesses should be allowed to 
expand and produce war profits ad libitum that the persuasive 
influence of the proposed capital issues committee will curb 
them sufficiently. England is cited as having no general ex- 
press law for this purpose. The truth is that England has a 
number of statutes expressly authorizing the prohibition of 
new capital issues as to certain classes of industry, while the 
power of the treasury to control the stock exchange gives the 
treasury committee authority equivalent to that of law as to 
other new capital issues. It has been by these combined means, 
and only by them, that suitable restrictions have been imposed 
and carried out in England. 

The absolute folly of depending on nonessential industries to 
observe the persuasive suggestions of a capital-issues board with 
no authority is better illustrated by the experience of Canada, 
whose committee was acting under an order in council, which 
was a law. The law there prohibited either the selling or pur- 
chasing of prohibited securities and imposed a penalty of im- 
prisonment for not exceeding one year, or a fine not exceeding 
$5,000, or both, in the discretion of the court. In the face of this 
severe penalty large blocks of new securities were issued and 
sold without the necessary approval of the committee, with the 
result that the Government on January 9, 1918, issued another 


| order in council allowing the committee, in certain cases, to give 
its approval after the issue and sale of such issues in order to 
| save the violators from the penalties ineurred. This related to 
meritorious. cases alone. Criticism of the penalty contained in 


the first draft of this bill for violation of these security restric- 


| tions has been made. The laws of France, Germany. and Canada 
‘impose penalties equally effective or more so. 


I herewith ap- 
pend copies of the laws of four other Governments on this 
subject. 

Mr. Chairman, just now the Government is strenuously calling 
on every citizem to ‘produce and to save. The cry “ Produce, 
save, restrict, or eliminate nonessentials!” is to-day ringing 
through every European country. The Government must have 
all available supplies of every kind necessary for the conduet 
of the war. It is Just as necessary, therefore, that money and 
credit should be conserved, concentrated, and made ayuilable 
to the Government with which to pay for needed war supplies, 
as it is that they should be preduced and made available fur the 
Government’s use. Upon what theory, therefore, can the Goy- 
ernment call on one class of citizens to saye all the money and 
produce all the war supplies possible and place both at its dis- 
posal, while it at the same time leaves another class of citizens 
free to utilize any amount of new capital or labor or material, 
se vital to cur war necessities, in developing all nonessential 
industries and turning out large war profits te their own enrich- 
ment? When we behold the central powers marshaling their 
entire financial and economic forees behind the war to the prac- 
tical abandenment of nonessential enterprises; when we see 
our-allies in Europe doing virtually the same thing, with a view 
to putting every ounce of material, every hour of labor, every 
dollar of money that can be made at all available in compact, 
coneentrated support of the war, how can we in justice to our 
allies, much less to ourselves, procced with indifference as to 
the hundreds of millions of money, the immense amount of labor, 
and the large quantities of material unnecessarily retained for 
the development and expansion of nonessential businesses to the 
great detriment of our war supplies, our labor necessities in 
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shipbuilding, and other war-industry plants, and to our money 
and credit supply so necessary for the floating of large tempo- 
rary and permanent loans? I fear that we do not yet realize 
the magnitude of our task. I fear that there is too much disposi- 
tion to expect others to perform such additional war services, at 
whatever cost or injury, as would involve some sacrifice or dis- 
appointment to those who should perform them. 

Naturally, the policy-of controliing new capital issues during 
the war will involve injuries to a business or class of business 
here and there, but it may be said that this would be infinitesi- 
mal to the overwhelming injury that would result to all ciasses 
of business and to our institutions as well in case we should 
unduly protract or fail to win the war by our deliberate refusal 
to organize, conserve, and mobilize our money, credit, and sup- 
plies to that full extent which both our enemies and our allies 
have already done. Every good citizen should be ready and will- 
ing to conform to the necessary restricticis of new capital is- 
sues. ‘The law, with its penalties, would not disturb him; every 
shirking citizen should be compelled to conform to them, and 
to that end the law should disturb him. Who has a right, there- 
fore, in the interest alone of the business concern that would 
shirk its duty and violate these regulations, to demand immunity 
for it? The citizen can not learn too soon the necessity for giv- 
ing more of his time and money to the Government and less to 
his own enrichment if we are to win this war. 

Mr. Chairman, the pending bill also authorizes the corpora- 
tion to buy and sell bonds of the United States. It is under- 
stood that the chief purpose of this provision is to enable the 
corporation to make such purchases of outstanding war bonds 
and at such times as would tend to stabilize the Government 
loans. I am gratified to see this principle embodied in the bill. 
It was my individual view that the bond-authorization act of 
September 24, 1917, should have contained it. Under the opera- 
tion of such plan I am satistied the present market situation of 
our liberty bonds would have to-day been much more favorable 
than it is. I speak in the light of the experience of both England 
and France during the past year. The only purpose of this 
method is to protect liberty bonds from artificial market condi- 
tions and to maintain them at their true and real market level, 
whether in the condition of the inyestment market that be par 
or slightly below par. Naturally, many individuals purchased 
bonds on credit procured at the banks. During recent months a 
large number have found themselves unable to make payment, 
with the result that their bonds went on the market at forced 
sale and at a discount, the inevitable effect of which has been 
apparently to depreciate the entire issue of first and second 
liberty 4’s, aggregating near $4,500,000,000. This unfortunate 
condition now confronts the Government in the face of a new 
long-term loan which must soon be effected. The result is that 
higher interest rates are being generally demanded. Fair and 
reasonable rates of interest should be paid by the Government 
on its war loans, but the greatest possible care and caution 
should be exercised, to the end that excessive rates and the great 
burdens which they would entail on this and the next generation 
may be avoided. It is well understood that a system of suc- 
cessive war loans carrying a conversion privilege in each case 
very seriously hampers the Government in its efforts to keep 
the interest rates at the proper and fair level. 

I wish to repeat, Mr. Chairman, that the action of the cap- 
ital-issues committee in England has all the force and effect 
of law. It is impossible, under the power which they exercise 
through agencies which really are as effective as law, for any 
concern to put new issues on the market in violation of their 
order. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
yield there? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I agree with the gentleman entirely 
on that. In England it is done by the force of a treasury regu- 
lation, as the gentleman is of course aware, and by this treas- 
ury regulation they undertake to absolutely forbid such issues 
as they do not approve, and I think they have succeeded quite 
completely in enforcing the regulation. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I am appending the laws of four 
countries to my remarks. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. May I add right there, is not the Gov- 
ernment control of the stock exchange complete? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The treasury have complete con- 
trol of the opening and closing of the exchange, and they wéuld 
not allow it to be opened after it was closed during the early 
stages of the war, except on condition that no stock should be 
handled unless permission was first secured from the capital- 
issues committee. 

Then they have two or three separate statutes which ex- 
pressly give authority to prohibit stock issues as to certain 
other classes of capital. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

2 — HULL of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman from New 
ork. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman is a student of economics. I 
wonder if he could go a little more into detail into the ques- 
tion of nonessential industries? For instance, England appar- 
ently has not discouraged, and perhaps has encouraged certain 
industries which are not in any way essential to the war, but 
which are exporting industries. So her exports have been kept 
up pretty well. Is not that true? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Some of her exports have been kept 
up, but she has a balance of trade against her now of $2,300,- 
000,000, notwithstanding such volume of exports as she has 
been able to maintain. 

Mr. PLATT. There has not been an effort to shut out in- 
dustries which are not indirectly connected with the war, 
though, if they were industries which brought credit to England 
and extended or maintained her export trade. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. If the gentleman will pardon me, I 
am sure he will find, as I have stated, that they have not only 
imposed severe restrictions on new capital issues for nonessen- 
tial purposes, but they went at once to every contractor con- 
structing an important building and said, “We ask you to 
cease this construction until after the war.” In many cases 
the contractors did this; in others they declined on account of 
the damage involved; and the Government said, “ We will pay 
the damage. We want your new capital, your labor, and your 
materials to put into the war.” 

Mr. PLATT, They did not undertake to hold down industries 
from going ahead as they were, without extra buildings or extra 
capital, did they? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. In some instances they have so well 
restricted and curtailed the operation of large parts of their 
nonessential industries as practically to put them out of busi- 
ness. They openly say that somebody wiil have to suffer, some- 
body will have to make some sacrifices in connection with the 
general plan of the Government to mobilize all available money 
and credit and labor and supplies for the prosecution of the 
war. We do not expect our nonessential industries to go full 
tilt, expanding, as the war goes on, and make increased profits 
at the expense of the war, 

Mr. PLATT. What they did practically was to stop their 
expansion. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. They stopped their expansion and 
largely denuded them of labor and supplies. The Government 
put its hands on the raw material at the source and they were 
soon cut off, and the Government made no effort to help them. 
It was too busy with the war. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. As our bill was first presented 
to the House it was intended to comprehend that sort of a 
compulsory feature here? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes. 
hasten along. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois and Mr. FOCHT rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I will yield to these two gentle- 
men, and then I just must conclude. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I conclude that the gentleman 
thinks this law ought to provide somewhere the power to pro- 
hibit the issue of stocks. Now, as I remember, it was repeated 
before the committee that there was already in operation 
through the Secretary of the Treasury a voluntary committee, 
who are acting in substantially the same capacity that this - 
committee will act. Was it not represented to the committee 
that they were fairly successful and were preventing the issue 
of unnecessary stocks? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The Secretary of the Treasury 
stated that they had made considerable progress in that class of 
work. When I looked into the experience over in Canada, how- 
ever, where a similar penalty was imposed, and found so many 
different classes‘of new stock issues put on the market in 
utter defiance of the existence of the committee and the pen- 
alties, and when.I reflected further as to the innumerable kinds 
of industry in this country compared with the smaller number 
in Canada, it was impossible to esenpe the conclusion that im- 
mense amounts of new capital—it may be of a comparatively 
small nature in many cases—will be further utilized in these 
nonessential lines, with the result that 2 vast amount of money 
in the aggregate would be lost to the Government in connection 
with the prosecution of the war. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I got the impression, if not the 
conviction, that the Secretary of the Treasury, through the 
banks, could make it practically impossible for any very great 
issue of bonds to be made that even this voluntary zommittee 
disapproves of. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I must 
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Mr. HULL of Tennessee. True as to very great new issues. 
There will be so man; smaller ones that will ignore the committee. 

All of such nonessential investments, all of such purchases 
keep that amount out of shipbuilding, keep it out of all classes 
of war industry, and you will greatly hamper the strength and 
capacity of the Government to finance the war at a reasonable 
rate of interest in the first place, and in the second place it is 
deprived, as stated, of the labor and materials that would 
otherwise be available. 

Mr. FOCHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. FOCHT. The gentleman from New York referred a mo- 
ment ago to the industrial activity of England. I assume that 
the method employed, or a similar one proposed here has some- 
thing to do with stimulation of that activity. I was advised, 
much to my surprise, by a gentleman who knows as much about 
shipping as any person in the country that the exports from 
England are now greater than they were prior to the war. I 
would like to have the gentleman, if he has any such informa- 
tion, confirm it. Z 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The chief concern with warring 
countries in the examination of imports and exports now is tọ 
see where the balance of trade is. 

Mr. FOCHT. That would have no result in the amount of 
exports prior to the war and at the present time. They might 
have much more imports than they had before and still greater 
exports. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. If the gentleman takes that ques- 
tion up, he is obliged to go back and allow for the increased 
values over the value of imports and exports before the war, 
You may find that the exports are now double in value those 
before the war, but if you look at the quantity you may find 
that they are less than they were before the war. It requires 
an investigation at the different stages as to the actual relative 
quantity and value. 

Mr. FOCHT. I was hopeful to find through the methods here 
a possibility of the same stimulation that they have had there 
because of the increased capital and the flexibility of the whole 
financial situation. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I see the gentleman’s point now, 
and it is a good one. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this Government can adopt the stabiliz- 
ing method proposed in this bill, and I am not criticizing this 
method, but I am only urging that it should have been supple- 
mented by the English and French methods. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Secretary of the Treasury 
did not approve the setting aside of a sinking fund or the re- 
tention of the bonds at par, as I recall it. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I understand that. à 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is advocating 
the French method, and I thought it was fair to the committee 
to say that the Secretary did not approve the adoption of this 
method. $ 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. That is true, but I hope to persuade 
the Secretary that he ought soon to recommend it, and I say 
that for this additional reason. We have been preaching over 
this country that persons should purchase Liberty bonds and 
should not sell them; that the market ought not to be loaded 
and oppressed with sales when once purchased, whereas in this 
corporation bill we make one prime function of that corporation, 
to buy and sell bonds in order to stabilize the market. 

Mr. Chairman, as to interest rates, should the war go on for 
some time, as it bids fair to do, we will later see a general de- 
mand arise for higher rates of interest on the loan to follow 
the coming one. I wish to say something on this subject pres- 
ently. Some persons say that a stabilizing method creates 
artificial interest conditions. On the contrary, it would remove 
or prevent an artificial interest and capital value situation 
created by the forced sales of a very small percentage of the 
total volume of bonds outstanding. England set aside each 
month one-eighth of 1 per cent of the total issue under her last 
long-term loan, which included $5,000,000,000 of new money and 
about $5,000,000,000 of conversions, for the purchase of these 
bonds in the market when they went below par. During the 
past 12 months she has expended near $140,000,000 in this man- 
ner—$150,000,000 has been set aside—with the result that the 
fours have been at or above par most of the time, while the 5} 
per cents, subject to all income tax, have either been kept at 
or near enough to par as to create no injurious effects on her 
temporary or forthcoming long-term loans. France has utilized 
almost the identical method, and it continues in operation with- 
out criticism. 

The best judgment of the Government and of financiers in 
England and France has supported this method as the most 


effective means of stabilizing their respective Government loans, 
Those Governments could have adopted the method proposed 
in this bill or any one of several others, but they still cling to 
the plan which I have described, and experience has seemingly 
justified its wisdom and practicability. My individual judg- 
ment is that this bill should contain the provision now in it and 
also the English and French plan. It is obvious that with the 
forthcoming loan the amount of outstanding bonds will at least 
reach $10,000,000,000. From experience abroad, it will be neces- 
sary to purchase $150,000,000 annually for stabilizing purposes, 
The new corporation, I fear, will be foo much engrossed in mak- 
ing advances in other directions, with the result that these pre- 
emptions of its resources will leave an inadequate amount with 
which to buy war bonds on the market and stabilize our loans. 
Combined with this additional method which I have described 
the corporation would then be in an attitude merely of supple- 
menting the purchases of the Treasury to such extent as might 
be deemed wise and necessary for stabilizing purposes. This 
combined plan would save considerable interest. The English 
method operates as a sinking-fund proposition to the extent of 
the bonds purchased. 

Mr. Chairman, referring again to our rising interest rates, 1 
think it would be unwise to insert another conversion clause in 
the forthcoming long-term bonds. To continue to do so would 
result in swinging the entire volume of outstanding war debt 
to the highest interest level that will be reached during the 
course of the war. One may say that we could then refund 
into lower rates of interest in the course of some five year after 
the war. The answer to this is that no government will be 
able to refund twenty or thirty billion dollars within any short 
time at that stage. We might greatly profit here by the course 
and example of the English Government in dealing with a 
gradual and certain rising of interest rates at each successive 
loan stage. Her first long-term loan was floated in 1914 at 3} 
per cent; her second in 1915 at 44 per cent; during the latter 
part of 1916 the Government was being forced to pay 53 per 
cent on treasury bills of 12 months or less and 6 per cent on 
exchequer bonds of three years. The necessity for another 
large long-term loan to absorb some of the floating indebted- 
ness and to secure new money confronted the Government. 
There was a general clamor for higher interest rates on the new 
loan and suggestions upon every hand that it would have to 
bear around 6 per cent interest. This outcome was seemingly. 
inevitable. A new ministry came into power, however, in the 
meantime. 

The new treasury officials decided that the Government would 
take a hand in shaping the course of the money market. They at 
once announced a discontinuance of the issue of any more short- 
term paper at 54 per cent and G per cent. They prepared a pro- 
spectus of the new loan. This proposed two interest rates, in 
the alternative—one rate was about 5} per cent subject to all 
income tax; the other rate was determined by subtracting from 
this higher rate the existing normal income tax rates, which 
fixed it at 4 per cent with normal income tax compounded,” 
but subject to supertax. The supertax rates then, as now, 
ranged as high as 423 per cent. The loan campaign which fol- 
lowed in February was an immense success and the flotation of 
this loan at these rates is still pointed to as a great achieve- 
ment of the Government. To-day the English 4’s subject to 
supertax are at a premium, while ours are under 97. Since that 
time English Government borrowing and disbursements have 
been the chief influence in the money market, and discount rates 
have been following the rates at which treasury bills were to 
be had. When the sale of three-month treasury bills at 54 per 
cent was suspended in January, 1917, their market at once fell 
to 5 per cent. At the end of April weekly sales of three-month 
treasury bills at 4$ per cent were inaugurated. On December 
27 the rate for three and six month treasury bills was lowered 
to 4 per cent, and this brought down discount rates correspond- 
ingly. During the fore part of the present year three and six 
month treasury bills were sold as low as 34 per cent, while bank- 
deposit rates went to 8 per cent. It may be contended that the 
loans made to England by this Government made these interest 
reductions possible. Perhaps a suitable reply would be that 
England has during this time been obliged to take care of an 
unfavorable trade balance of $2,300,000,000 ; she has been obliged 
to maintain her international exchange situation, which re- 
quired the payment of a separate and higher interest rate than 
her domestic rates; she has during the past year loaned her do- 
minions and allies $2,000,000,000; she has also been struggling 
along under the burden of $24,000,000,000 indebtedness. It is 
also true that England did not float a large amount of bonds 
abroad during 1917. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, why should not our Gdvernment, as the 
chief factor in our money market, which it is, exercise its in- 
fluence to the extent consistent with our domestic conditions, 
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with a view to stabilizing the money market and keeping our 
interest level, not below a legitimate plane that would be fair 
to investors in the circumstances, but on what should be a basis 
reasonable to the Government, to the investors, and to the Ameri- 
ean people liable for repayment of all Government obligations 
contracted? I feel assured that our Government officials will 
do, and are doing, their whole duty in this respect. The Gov- 
ernment here, as it has elsewhere since the outbreak of the war, 
has necessarily put its hands on transportation, on most kinds of 
production, and in a way on labor. It embargoes both exports 
and imports. It has, in other words, become a factor in the 
labor market, in the production and prices of foodstuffs, in 
the manufacture and prices of all essential war supplies, in ship- 
building, and in the operation and rate making of all lines of 
transportation. It is a still larger factor in the money market. 
It is not only the biggest borrower, but the biggest lender. 

I am not indicating my views as to how high interest rates te 
the Government should go now or during the war, but I do em- 
phasize the view, not to say the necessity, that no high point to 
which interest rates are bid up by a group of bankers or a group 
of other business men, or by any locality, for some temporary 
profit-making purpose, should be allowed to control the fair 
interest level for the Government waging this great war in 
behalf of all classes of people and of business, I am glad strongly 
to commend the Treasury's course thus far, and feel satisfied 
as to its future course. Let there be no profiteering in interest 
at the expense of the Government at this time of its dire need 
any more than in war supplies. With the Government the ques- 
tion of borrowing money with which to prosecute the war is 
immediately followed by the close secondary problem of how 
to deal with the huge debt which will exist at the end of the war. 

On September 13, in closing my remarks in support of the 
second war bond-issue measure, I said: 

The motto of every citizen should be, To produce and to save.” He 
should then be content to turn over to the Government, if necessary, the 
maximum amount of his profits and sayings above the pornon strictl 
necessary for personal and business requirements. If the war shoul 
continue for another year or more, the extreme necessity for producing 
and saving with a view of aiding Government to the fullest possible 
extent later become far more apparent than now. 

May I, with emphasis, repeat this utterance? This should not 
only be the motfo of every citizen, but of every department, 
bureau, and division of the Government. Foreign governments 
at war, as I know ours has and will in every possible way, have 
long since inaugurated many new systems and methods of checks 
and balances on expenditures, including a system of expendi- 
ture control in each department, with the result that large 
savings have been made without impediment or delay in the 
prosecution of the war, Some time ago the English Government 
caused an order to be sent throughout the army with respect to 
salvage. Salvage commissions to collect and deal with unservice- 
able materials were appointed. In the reply made by Mr. Bonar 
Law for the Government in the House of Commons on January 
14, 1918, the following statement, among others, was made: 

Amon the results achieved: From waste fats collected from army 
camps alone have produced (1) sufficient tallow to = soap 
for the entire army, navy, and ronment 3 


ce 8 tonnage; (2) 1,800 tons of 
rovide the propelia t for 18,000, 
$1 S t eo the imported : 

,500 per to e 

rth of mili bave 
Taree —— mor and b blankets for the army. 

The fourth and last report of the expenditures committee 
shows that from technical investigations savings of $15,000,000 
on cerdite contracts have resulted; also $175,000,000 on gun 
ammunition ; $10,000,000 on gun equipment; and $5,000,000 on 
aircraft. 

Mr. Chairman, may I divert from the bill long enough to say 
that England finally woke up to the fact that since her first 
advance toward Paris Germany’s principal gains have been made 
by her propaganda system? England now has a minister of 
propaganda. It was my view months ago that this Government 
should set aside $50,000,000 for legitimate propaganda work to 
expose and offset the German system and to present our true 
attitude and the real war situation to the people of Russia and 
of several other countries where this work has been sorely 
needed. $ 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I most heartily support this bill 
as the most desirable and efficient method of rendering financial 
aid so urgently needed. It will strengthen—not weaken—exist- 
ing financial agencies. We are approaching a severe test of 
our financial strength. We can and shall successfully stand 
that test. To do so with greatest certainty and safety, how- 
ever, à better and fuller realization of the huge burdens to be 
met and borne must be awakened in the minds of many citizens 
and business concerns. 


Some personal and nonessential business sacrifices will have to 
be made, just as in other countries at war. Our war industries 
and our allies, for example, must have adequate fuel, even at the 
expense of the expansion of nonessential concerns. 

AN that is valuable and dear to humanity is at stake in this 
war. The achievements of hundreds of years in the higher, 
greater, and better development of government, education, 
Christianity, finance, commerce, and civilization itself hang in 
the balance. The Anglo-Saxon race fighting for the allied cause 


-will not let them be stricken down. The outcome is not in 


doubt. I have had, and now have, the firmest and most unalter- 
able faith in victory. We can, we must, we shall win. [Ap- 
plause.] 


APPENDIX. 
FRANCE. 
GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF ISSUE OP SECURITIES BY PRIVATR CORPORATIONS. 

On May 31, 1916, the French n the following law 
restricting the right of issuing securities during the continuance of 
hostilities ™ (Journal Officiel, June 1, 1916, p. 4 ; Legislation de la 
guerre de 1914-1916, vol. 4, p. 209): 

“Sec. 1. The issuing, advertising, placing on sale, or introducing 
into the market in France of bonds or other securities of forcign gov- 
ernments or of stock or shares of whatever nature of French or forei 
cities, corporations, or com ies is forbidden from the date of the 

ublication of this law until such time as shall be determined by a 
ree in council of the ministers after the cessation of hostilities. 

This provision, however, is subject to modification by order of 
the minister of finance. 

“Sec, 2. Infractions of this law shall be punishable by imprison- 
ment for not less than six months and not more than one year and 
by a fine of 1,000 to 10,000 francs; in case of a second offense by 
imprisonment for not less than one and not more than two years and 
by a fine of 10,000 to 25,000 francs. 

“ Section 463 (this section provides that when, in the case of a person 
convicted of m the jury finds extenuating circumstances, 
penalty shall be modified in a certain manner, as set forth in the laws 
of May 13, 1863, Nov. 27, 1870, and Oct. 26. 1888) of the Penal Code 
shall apply to this law.” 

Two months after its 


ber . Bergeon. 

The question was, Whether May 31, 1916, is infringed 
by such companics as increase their capital without ap g to credit 
or publicity, but by inserting in a newspa a notification of the 
calling of an extraordinary general mecting for the purpose of increas- 

the company’s capital. 

he reply was, The provisions of the law of May 31, 1916, place 
no obstacle in the way of the fulfillment by the gp eae of legal 
or statutory formalities for the issue of additional stock. 
The placing of this stock, wever, if effected by an appeal to the 
public or through publicity, falls under the ban of the law. 


GERMANY. 
GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF ISSUE OF SECURITIES BY PRIVATH CORPORATIONS. 


[Proclamation of Mar. 8, 1917, relating to Government control of the 
issue of bonds or preferred stock (Reichs-Gesetzblatt 1017, p. 220).] 
The Bundesrath, by virtue of the r vested in it by section 3 of 

the act of August 4, 1914 (RGB., p. 327), authorizing the Bundesrath to 

adopt economic measures, does pepo, Gh pega the following order: 

“ Section 1. Until further notice bonds issued within the Empire of 
a definite nominal value payable in money, which, in the proportion of 
— ——— ber ver be EEMS —— 

may no ut in ecireulation unless au- 
thorized by the Government. With derbe to bonds payable to bearer, 
the existing provisions of law remain in force. 

“ Until further notice companies within the Empire may not issue 

ferred stock which entitles the holder to a definite maximum dividend 

ed in advance unless authorized by the Government. 

“Sec. 2. Such authorization may be given by the central authorities 
of the State in whose territo e person issuing the bonds has his 
domicile, or hts industrial establishment, or in which the company has its 
princi place of business. 

“The validity of the bonds or of the stock shall not be affected by 
the want of such a rization. 

“Sec. 3. „ contrary to the provisions of seetion 1 of this 
order, issues bonds or stock without the authorization of the Govern- 
ment, or acts contrary to the conditions 1 such authoriza- 
ee r Sa by a fine not exceeding one-fi of the nominal 
value of the bonds or 
thorization of the Government, or with referenee to which the condi- 
tions imposed have been violated; the minimum fine shan 000 


marks. 

“Suc. 4. The oe order shall take effect on the day of its 
promulgation ‘The im al chancellor may determine when this order 
shall cease to be effective.” 


STATE CONTROL OVER ESTABLISHMENT AND EXTENSION OF COMPANIES IN 
GERMANY. 


{From Board of Trade Journal, Dec. 6, 1917, p. 517.1 


According to the Deutscher Relchsanzelger (Berlin) of November 6, 
a Blundesrath order, dated Rorer 2 requires until farther notice the 
or: 


with 
at exchange) of original 
Phe actual lapos price is 


Dlg Re Phares SO hay rye pe sal IOTEN fey Neng ONEA CNIR 
of a share com or limited company founded after November 5, 1917, 
as will brin original capital of such a u 

300. marks; and any decision to make an 
original capital of a share company or limited company founded before 
November 5, 1917, as will bring the total additions since that date 
to the original capital of such company up to more than 300,000 marks, 


1918. 


“3. Any decision to issue participating certificates conferring a claim 
upon the dividends of a share company or limited company, or upon a 

are of the property of such company in the event of its dissolution.” 

The State government competent to grant the ee pect permission in 
any particular case is the Government in whose territory the company is 
question Is established or is to be established. The imperial chancellor 
is authorized to prescribe that the consent any be granted only in 
agreement with himself or with an authority specified by him. 

A regulation, dated November 2, issued by the imperial chancellor 
under this order, 35 that the consent roqua by the order shall 
be granted by the State governments only in agreement with the 
directorate of the imperial bank. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF ISSUE oF SECURITIES IN CANADA, 
[Text of orders in council Dec. 22, 1917; Jan. 9, 1918.) 
CANADIAN ORDER IN COUNCIL, DATED DECEMBER 22, 1917. 


Whereas it is advisable that the Canadian investment market should 
be conserved to facilitate the borrowing of the large sums of money that 
will be required for the 1 of the war and to enable His Ex- 
cellency’s Government, if need be, to fully avail itself of the loaning 
capacity of the country for the paramount purposes of national defense, 
and that the ee ey of the market should be prevented by forbidding 
the offering and sale thereon of securities for raising money for pur- 
poses the execution of which may, in the publle interest, be postponed 
until peace has been restored, provision being made for the issue by 
the minister of finance of a certificate permitting the offering and sale 
of such securities as the said minister shall deem proper to except from 
such prohibition ; 

Therefore His Excellency the Governor General in council. on the 
recommendation of the minister of finance and under the provisions of 
the war-measures act, 1914, Is pleased to enact the following regulations, 
and the same are hereby made and enacted accordingly : 

1. It shall be unlawful within Canada, by or on behalf of any provin- 
cial, colonial, or foreign government, 1 commission, local 
government, institution, corporation, or neorporated company to issue, 
sell, offer, or advertise for sale any bonds, debentures, or other securities 
evidencing an obligation to repay money borrowed, which may hereafter 
be issuwl by or on behalf of any such colonial or foreign government, 
municipality, commission, local government, institution, corporation, or 
incorporated company us aforesaid, or any shares which may hereafter 
be issued of the capital stock, whether preferred or common, of any 
such corporation or incorporated company, or to purchase or agree to 
purchase any of the bonds, debentures, or other securities or shares of 
capital stock aforesaid, unless the offering and sale thereof within 
Cannda shall have been first approved by the minister of finance by his 
certificate of approval in writ Dg Provided, That nothing herein shall 
affect the issue, offering, advertising, sale, or purchase of any bonds, 
debentures, or securities of the Government of Canada, or the saang in 
any bonds, debentures, securities, or shares of capital stock heretofore 
issued and placed upon the market, or which shali have been originally 
issued ond placed upon the market with the Approval of the minister of 
nance evidenced by his certificate as aforesaid. 

2. Any issue or sale made in contravention of the foregoing prohibi- 
tion shall be deemed to be in excess of the authority of the provincial, 
colonial, or foreign government, municipality, co ssion, local govern- 
ment, institution, corporation, or incorporated company on behalf of 
which the same is made, and may be restrained by action at the sult 
of the attorney general of Canada in the public interest; and, moreover, 
any person issuing, selling, or offering or advertising for sale or pe 
chasing or agreeing to purchase any such bonds, debentures, or other 
securities, or any shares of capital stock so issued, sold, offered, or 
advertised for sale, without the certificate of 1 hereinbefore re- 
quired, shall be guilty of an offerse, and shall liable, on summary 
ustices under the procedure prescribed 
by Part XV of the Criminal Code, to imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding one year or to a fine not exce g $5,000, or to both im- 
prisonment and fine, in the discretion of the tribunal. 

3. For the purposes of the 5 regulations the words “ sale,” 
“sell,” and “purchase,” and their parts, shall be held and interpreted 
to include mortgaging, pledging, or parting with any right or interest in 
consideration of money, or, as the case may be, 1 by way of mort- 
gage, pledge, or otherwise, any right or interest in consideration of money. 


CANADIAN ORDER IN COUNCIL, DATED JANUARY 9, 1918. 


Whereas the minister of finance reports that he is informed that 
securities have been issued and sold without the certificate of sporova 
required by the regulations enacted by the order in council of the 22d 
day of December, 1917 (P. C. No. 3439), such issues having been made 
and securities sold and purchased by the parties concerned without 
knowledge on their part of the said regulations ; and 

Whereas in the case of these issues there would have been no objec- 
tion, in the public interest, to the granting of a certificate of approval 
if it had been applied for, and as the effect of the said order is to 

be 


conviction before two or more 


make the . Illegal and the several parties liable to penalties, 
and as there may other causes of a similar nature of which the 
minister of finance has not been advised, or which may arise in the 
future, it is therefore deemed desirable that the regulations should be 
amended and the following regulations enacted and made: 

Therefore his excellency in council, on the recommendation of the 
minister of finance and in virtue of the powers in that behalf conferred 
by the war-measures act, 1914, or otherwise vested in the governor 
general in council, is pleased to make the following regulations and the 
same are hereby made and enacted accordingly. 

REGULATIONS. 
lation 
r, 191 2 
8 to give his certificate 
n Canada of an 


arted with or soule b 
ssue thereof, shall be conclusive 


. The minister of finance may grant his certificate of approval, as 
aforesaid, with respect to any bonds, debentures, or other securities or 
shares of capital stock referred to in the said regulations which have 
been oi may be issued on or after the said 22d day of December, 1917. 
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3. The powers conferred upon the minister of finance by the said 
regulations and by these regulations may also be used and exercised by 
a minister acting for, or, if the office is vacant, in the place of, the said 
5 — 7 and also his successors in such office and his or their lawful 


ENGLAND. 
GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF SECURITY ISSUES. 


The Government control or regulation of security issues in the United 
Kingdom is effected to a large extent through e London Stock Ex- 
change. As a condition of reopening the stock exchange the treasury 
made public a memorandum dated December 24, 1914, approving the 
opening of the stock exchange from Janvary 4, 1915, subject to certain 
restrictions which the treasury therein imposed. One restriction is as 


‘follows : 


No dealings shall be allowed in any new issue made after January 4, 
5 7.5 unless specially allowed by the committee and approved by the 

easury. 

Another provision of thls memorandum was as follows: 

“Tt should further be borne in mind that many of the transactions 
which the rules are designed to prevent are illegal under the trading- 
with-the-enemy acts and proclamations or under the common law.” 

These various acts are then cited in the footnotes. On January 27. 
1915, the treasury announced that the chancellor of the exchequer had 
appointed a committee to consider and advise upon applications received 
by the treasury for Appraysl of fresh issues. he committee consisted 
of five persons, one of whom was the governor of the Bank of England 
and another a member of the board of trade. 

On January 19, 1915, the treasury made the following announcement 
as to control of fresh issues of capital: 

“ In connection with the reopening of the stock exchanges the treas- 
ury have had under consideration the general conditions under which 
new issues of capital in the United Kingdom can be permitted during the 


continuance of the war, 

It appears to the treasury that in the present crisis all other consid- 
erations must be subordinated to the paramount necessity of husbandin 
the financial resources of the country with a view to the successfu 
prosecution of the war. 55 they wish it to be understood 
that until further notice they feel it imperative in the national interest 
that =o issues of capital shall be approved by the treasury before they 
are made. 

“Treasury approval will be governed by the following general condi- 


ns: 
“(1) Issues for undertakings carried on or to be carried on in the 
United Kindgom shall only be allowed where it is shown to the satisfac- 
tion of the treasury that they are advisable in the national interest. 

“(2) Issues or ticipations in issues for undertakings carried on or 
to be carried on in the British Empire overseas shall only be allowed 
where it is shown to the satisfaction of the treasury that urgent neces- 
sity and special circumstances exist. 

(3) Issues or participations in issues for undertakings carried on or 
to be carried on outside the British Empire shall not be allowed. 

“(4)The treasury will not in ordinary cases insist upon the aboye re- 
strictions where issues are uired for the renewal of treasury bills or 
other short instruments held here and falling due of foreign or colonial 
governments or municipal corporations or railways or other undertak- 


ngs. ` 

“All applications should be made in the first instance to the treasury. 
The treasury will not be prepared to approve under paragraph 4 (3) of 
the temporary regulations for the reopening of the stock exchange (a) 
y dealings in new issues which have not been approved by the treasury 
before they are made.“ 

On January 29, 1915, the following treasury notice as to control of 
fresh issues of capital was issued: 

“The approval of the 8 should be obtained for all these issues 
of capital of whatever nature, whether made on behalf of a Government, 
municipality, or other public body, or any company, whether public or 
private. Treasury approval is not required for calls of installments on 
shares, stock, debentures, or bonds already issued. 

“All applications for approval of fresh issues should be addressed to 


a 
8 


the sury, the envelope being marked “ Capital issues.“ In order to 
save delay and reduce correspondence to the minimum it is desirable 
that the fullest particulars should be given in each case.” 


On March 25, 1915, the following circular letter of the local govern- 
ment to local authorities as to approval of fresh issues of capital was 
made public: 

“ BORROWING BY LOCAL AUTHORITIES, 


“Sir: In their circular letter of the 11th instant, the local govern- 
ment board referred to the decision of the lords commissioners of His 
Majesty's treasury to restrict capital issues by local authorities within 
the narrowest limits: (a) It was pointed out in the same circular letter 
that labor should be economized by local authorities as far as possible 
and that the inception of new works, except such as are of pressing 
necessity either for reasons of public health or on account of war re- 
quirements, should be avoided. 

“The board have been in communication with their lordships in re- 
gard to this matter and it has now been arranged, in order to meet the 
convenience of local authorities and to avoid uplication of labor, that 
the sanction, approval, or consent of the local government board to an 
borrowing under powers conferred by public general acts or by loca 
acts or provisional orders, under which such sanction, approval, or con- 
sent <4 required, shall suflice without any further approval by the treas- 

where— 

„(a) The sanction, pprova or consent has been given on a date sub- 
sequent to the 12th instant; and 

(b) The money proposed to be raised is to be raised otherwise than 
by the issue of stock, bonds, or bills. 

“ Where a local authority hold a sanction, approyal, or consent of the 
board’ of an earlier date than the 12th instant which has not yet been 
acted upon, whether wholly or in part, no further action must be taken 
upon it without a further sanction from the board authorizing the action 
unless the money is to be raised by the issue of stock, bonds, or bills, 
when the consent of the treasury must be obtained instead of the further 
sanction of the board. 

“The treasury have further decided that their approval will not hence- 
forth be required for the renewal or replacement by local authorities of 
maturing mortgages. 

“With respect to a statement in the board’s circular letter, to 
which reference is made in the first paragraph above that it has become 
necessary to avoid the inception of ail new works except such as are 
of pressing necessity, either for reasons of public health or on account 
of war requirements, it must be understood that these terms will be 
construed in their strict sense. 
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“ Consequently, before any application is made to the board with a 
view to the immediate execution of works, local authorities should fully 
satisfy themselves that they can show that the expenditure ean not be 


avoided, postponed, or reduced. Any application should be accompanied 
by a statement of the facts upon which the local authority rely to prove 
ese points 
The treasury are anxious that the attention of local authorities 
should be A rapie drawn to the fact that economies and restrictions 
on borrowing are possible not only as re s new works but also as 
regards works in progress. As regards these latter, it will 3 


be found ble by arrangement with contractors or otherwise to post- 
pone works or of them or to enlarge the period 9 gaia 
contract for the 


8 — any case ken which an Spee for 


sanction to works 


necessary, 

are in progress or are the subject of a E 4k ail ba DACERDIY 
pretke a o tbat every possible efort has hona made in this direction 
before the extent of the application 5 been finally determined upon.“ 
On May 18, 1915, the neellor of the was asked in th 


House o 

power to prevent the Pag on hee of a new pany in 
regard to which it has to approve issue of the capital 
with which it proposes to A ergy and whether he 2 to ask 
Parliament for power to pro the issue of such capi The follow- 


ing answer was given: 
The 8 have no legal power to make their 89 of 
and the Government do ro; 


* 2 of capital eff 
org ody a at the present time. I do not, however, con 
probable in st 


der 
presen’ in 
positions of which aime 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman from 
North Carolina expect to proceed any further to-night? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Has the gentleman anyone who desires to 
speak now? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We had intended to yield some 
time to those in opposition to the bill. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen] is here, also the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Prarrl, and the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Hayes] has made some arrangement in behalf of these gentle- 
men. : 
ee eee Do these gentlemen desire to be heard to- 

g. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, it is now 6 o'clock, and 
there are only about 30 gentlemen in the room, and I think it is 
time to adjourn. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose: and the Speaker having 
resumed the Chair, Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 10608, the war finance corporation bill, and had come 
to no resolution thereon, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Young, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

S. 3799. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 1854) to save day- 
light and to provide standard time for the United States. 

The message also announced that the Senate insisted upon its 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 9867) making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1918, and prior fiscal years, on account of war ex- 
penses, and for other purposes, and had ordered that Mr. MARTIN, 
Mr. UN Dznwoon, and Mr. Warren be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


“The SPEAKER announced his nete to enrolled bill of the 
‘following title: 

S. 1854. An act to save daylight and to prov ide standard time 
for the United States. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. ` 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following bills were taken 
from the Speaker's table and referred to their appropriate com- 
mittees, as indicated below: 

S. 4099. An act to amend and reenact section 5200, Revised 
Statutes of the United States; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

S. 3476. An act to authorize extension of a spur track or siding 
from the existing lines of railroad in the District of Columbia 
across First Street NE., between L and M Streets, to the build- 


pas ondieien by the field medical supply depot of the Army; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 3798. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

S. 3799. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Schall for 10 days, on account of important business. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the business in order on Monday next, the Calendar for Unani- 
mous Consent, be dispensed with, that the bill H. R. 10008 be in 
order on that day, and that the business in order on Monday 
under the Calendar for Unanimous Consent be transferred to 
the Saturday following. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the business in order on Monday next 
under the Calendar for Unanimous Consent be dispensed with 
and transferred to the following Saturday and that the War 
2 Corporation bill be in order on Monday. Is there ob- 
jection 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I have no ob- 
jection to that, except that I would like to know whether the 
gentleman proposes to use all day Monday in general debate? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. I am going to make an arrangement 
about that afterwards. 

Mr. NORTON. I would like to ask the gentleman how long 
he expects it will take before we finish this bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We hope to finish the bill by Tuesday night. 
I regard it as t that we should take Menday for the 
consideration of this bill, and that we should transfer the busi- 
ness in order on Monday to Saturday, in order that that cal- 
endar may be considered. Following the consideration of this 
bill it has been agreed and understood that the Moen bill, in- 
creasing the pay of the postal employees will be taken up and 
considered. Between now and March 26 we will have to pass 
another bond bill, and it is important that this bill should be 
gotten out of the way, so that we can take up the bond bill at the 
earliest possible moment, because the liberty loan campaign will 
begin on April 6, and some printing concerning it must be had. 
I think this bill ought to follow right along until we finish it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I suggest that the gentleman make his request that the 
business in order on Calendar Monday be transferred to Satur- 
day only as to unobjected bills. I make that suggestion for 
this reason: A great many Members of the House, as the gen- 
tleman well knows, are from nearby districts and leave the city 
on Friday night. 

If the agreement is that business in order on Monday will be 
transferred to the following Saturday, that would bring up 
important matters that would be controverted under suspension 
of the rules. There is a large Unanimous Consent Calendar at 
present, but on no call of the calendar since the convening of 
this Congress has that calendar been completed. 

92 KITCHIN. You mean, to confine it to unanimous con- 
sen 

Mr. STAFFORD. Unobjected to. 

Mr. KITCHIN. meee is, motions for suspending the rules? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will modify that, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. How does the gentleman modify it? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I modify it by moving that business on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar and business on next Monday be 
dispensed with, and that unanimous-consent bills—that is, bills 
on the Unanimous Consent Calendar only, unobjected te—be 
called on Saturday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the business properly coming up next 
Monday, unanimous consent and suspension of the rules and 
motions to discharge committees, be transferred to next Satur- 
day, and that on next Saturday that no bills on the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar shall be considered except those unobjected to. 

Mr. KITCHIN. In other words, the business on Saturday be 
confined to the Unanimous Consent Calendar? 

The SPEAKER. That business on next Saturday shall be 
confined to the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That the order for next Saturday shall be 
bills on the Unanimous Consent Calendar, and that bills may be 
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considered on the Unanimous Consent Calendar that are not ob- 


jected to. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the business that would be in order under the gen- 
eral rules of the House next Monday be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. KrreniN] yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will adopt that suggestion and make that 
request. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I will object to that request. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the business that would be in order next Monday under the rules 
be dispensed with, and that the bills on the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar be considered on the Saturday following, but that no 
motion to suspend the rules shall be made on that day. That 
gets what you are after. 

The SPEAKER. Does that satisfy the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. STAFFORD]? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That meets the request of “the gentleman 
from Wisconsin,” 

The SPEAKER. Why did you not say so? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Because it was not submitted before, Mr. 
Speaker, in that form. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kirentn] asks unanimous consent that the bills in order on 
next Monday be transferred to next Saturday, and that next 
Saturday nothing except the Unanimous Consent Calendar shall 
be considered, and that no motion to suspend the rules or a mo- 
tion to discharge committees shall be considered. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


INDUSTRIAL CREDITS——LIMIT OF GENERAL DEBATE. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Now, I want to see if we ean not agree that 
all general debate on the War Finance Corporation bill be 
close when the committee rises on next Monday. I will not, 
of course, make the motion that the committee should rise 
before 5 o’clock anyway. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Michigan left a long list of those who desired to speak in 
general debate. I presume it will run over four or five hours. 
If the gentleman thinks we can get through on Monday, so that 
all these gentlemen may be accommodated—— 

Mr, KITCHIN. I will not move to rise until we do get 
through. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. AN right, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that general debate shall be limited by the 
rising of the committee on Monday afternoon next. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. * 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is general debate, and if we do not go 
under the five-minute rule for considering amendments on Mon- 
day, had we not better meet at 11 o’clock? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman has called a meeting of 
the committee at 10 o'clock a. m. Will he be able to finish? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, yes; because we will meet in this room. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


HOUE OF MEETING ON MONDAY. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock 
on Monday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 9 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until Monday, March 18, 1918, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting copy of a communication of the 
president of the Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia of the 14th instant submitting revised estimate of 
schedules of salaries for teachers and certain officials of the 
public schools of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919, amounting to $2,312,800 (H. Doc. No. 976), 
was taken from the Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 


Mr. HARDY, from the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, to which was referred the bill (S. 1545) to amend 
the act of March 3, 1913, entitled “An act to regulate the offi- 
cering and manning of vessels subject to the inspection laws of 
the United States,” reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 389), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MAYS, from the Committee on the Publie Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 8444) for the relief of Ira G. Kil- 
patrick and Guy D. Dill, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (Ne. 388), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the eonsideration of the bill (H. R. 10800) 
granting an increase of pension to Mary J. Spate, helpless child 
of Joseph Spate, and the same was referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 10782) to amend section 2 
of an act entitled “An act to amend section 4131 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, to improve the merchant marine 
service and thereby also to increase the efficiency of the Naval 
Reserve, and for other purposes,” as amended by act approved 
October 22, 1914; to the Committee on Interstate and Percign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 10783) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to increase the facilities for the proof 
and test of ordnance material, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 10784) to amend section 314 
of an aet entitled “An act to authorize the establishment of a 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” 
approved September 2, 1914, as added to said act by an act ap- 
proved October 6, 1917; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 10785) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to authorize the issue to States and Territories 
and the District of Columbia of rifles and other property for the 
equipment of organizations of home guards,” approved June 14, 
1917 ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10786) to 
confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 10787) to prevent the charge 
of exorbitant fees by agents or attorneys in the collection of 
war-risk insurance, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the 1 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 10788) to provide relief for 
the producers of wheat in the year 1917, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 10789) to authorize the coin- 
age of 2-cent pieces, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. RAKER: Resolution (H. Res. 282) for the immediate 
consideration of House bill 10587; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 10790) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Welcome Ashbrook; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 10791) granting a pen- 
sion to William J. Riley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DILLON: A bill (H. R. 10792) for the relief of Wil- 
liam H. H. Lee; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10793) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel H. Elton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 10794) granting a pension to 
Kathrina Balthasar; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 10795) granting an increase of 
pension to William P. Visgar; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 10796) granting an increase 
of pension to John M. Ison; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 10797) 
granting an increase of pension to Thaddeus Clark; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 10798) granting a pension to 
Emma K. Jacobs; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. IRELAND: A bill (H. R. 10799) granting a pension to 
Charlotfa Mader; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10800) granting a pension to Della Voor- 
lees; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10801) granting a pension to George 
Bencher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10802) granting an increase of pension to 
David P. Dunkle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10803) granting an increase of pension to 
David B. Stockton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 10804) for the relief of the 
heirs of Harold B. Stoebe; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 10805) granting an increase 
of pension to Jane Hampton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10806) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Burke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 10807) granting an increase of 
pension to Jesse B. Jemison; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 10808) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Letzkus; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: A bill (H. R. 10809) granting a pension to 
Isaac F. Lanham; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10810) retiring Thomas Harrison, a clerk 
in the Naval Observatory, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 10811) granting an increase of 
pension to David M. Prater; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. STERLING of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 10812) granting 
an increase of pension to Charles J. Mead; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 10813) granting 
an increase of pension to William H. Coleman; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 10814) granting a pension 
to Maggie V. Stone; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10815) granting a pension to James H, 
Schneider; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 10816) granting an increase 
of pension to Luther H. Angleberger; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 10817) granting an increase 
of pension to John L. Wheeler; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAREW: Petition of the Wholesale Coal Trade Asso- 
ciation of New York, relating to fixing of prices on bituminous 
coal; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Newport Hydro-Carbon Co. and 
the Newport Chemical Works, both of Milwaukee, Wis., asking 
that excess-profits taxes be paid in installments; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petitions of the Wednesday 
Club, of Fort Smith, Ark., and other clubs and organizations 
of the United States, against increase in second-class postage; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DILLON: Memorial of Steven A. Hurlbut Post, No. 
9, Grand Army of the Republic, of Elk Point, S. Dak., urging the 
increase of pensions of all Civil War veterans to $50 per month; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of American Wood Preservers’ Asso- 
ciation, Baltimore, Md., against increase in postage on second- 
class matter; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Grand Marsh County, 
Wis., favoring closing all breweries in the Nation as a war 
measure; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FESS: Petitions of citizens of the State of Ohio, 
pledging support of the Federal Food Administration, but pro- 


testing against the waste of grain in the manufacture of intoxi- 
cating liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Resolutions adopted by the Wednesday 
Club of Fort Smith, Ark.; Lake View Woman’s Club; Monday 
Club of Marshall, Mich.; Wednesday Morning Olub ef Cran- 
ford, N. J.; General Federation of Women’s Clubs; Woman's 
Civie Betterment Club of Roanoke, Va.; Pen and Brush Club 
of New York, N. X.; Sorosis Club of Chillicothe, Me.; Penelope 
Club of Fort Worth, Tex.; Kappa Alpha Theta Alumaz Club 
of Greencastle, Ind.; and Cedar Falls (Iowa) Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, protesting against iacreased 
postage rates on periodicals; to the Committee om Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of Maude M. Sanders, D. O., Helen R. Mellvain, 
Mrs. Nellie M. Clark, Louise Gunsaul, Mrs. E. M. Trexel, Mrs. 
J. T. W. Hall, and 82 others, all citizens of the State ef Colo- 
rado, praying for immediate war prohibition; to the Cemmitice 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mrs. C. M. Bayliss, Mrs. H. A. Keegan, Mrs. 
Alice Sater, Mrs. E. M. Howe; Mrs. R. B. Hughes, John L. 
Young, Joseph J. Weir, Mrs. Nellie E. Geer, Edna White, and 
Mrs. Cintra Dillon, all of Denver, Colo., praying fer immediate 
war prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Maggie Fraser, Mrs. A. D. Moss, Mrs. Sudie 
E. Flint, Mrs. Ella H. Stem, Florence C. M. Wilmot, Hiram D. 
Nicholson, Rose D. Woodworth, and 21 others, all citizens of the 
State of Colorado, praying for immediate war prehibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. IRELAND: Petition of D. Turigliatti and ether citi- 
zens of Toluca, III., favoring a law to punish persons er organi- 
zations responsible for pro-German «activity; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of Advent Christian Science 
Church of Plainville, Conn., favoring immediate war prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: Memorial of Lodge No. 11 of the Interna- 
tional Boiler Makers, of Minneapolis, Minn., favoring no time 
limit for the return of the railways to private ownership; to 
the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

Also, petition of Minneapolis Garden Club, favoring the day- 
light-saving bill; to the Committee on Interstate aad Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of Local Union, No. 15, of Plumbers and Steam 
Fitters’ Association, of Minneapolis, Minn., favoring the pas- 
sage of bills granting increase of pay to the Goverument em- 
ployees ; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

Also, petition of the Credit Men of the Northwest, favoring 
retaining the present bankruptcy law permanently, and strongly 
opposed to any effort to repeal said law; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POLK: Memorial of Delaware Automobile Associa- 
tion, against the passage of House bill 8565, relative te tax on 
automobile owners; also petition of James P. Winchester, presi- 
dent Wilmington (Del.) Trust Co., relative to payment of ex- 
cess-profits tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROUSE: Resolution of the Allied Federated Crafts of 
Railway Employees of Ludlow, Ky., opposing any legislation 
that would fix a time limit after the war for the railreads to be 
returned to private ownership; to the Committee om Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of medical society and residents 
of Washington County, R. I., favoring the passage ef bill grant- 
ing increased rank to officers in the Medical Corps of the Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, March 18, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we lift up our hearts to Thee that we may draw 
from Thee those qualities of heart and mind that fit us for 
the duties and responsibilities of this high office. Thou dost 
minister out of Thine own hand direct the highest and best 
gifts to men who seek Thy face. We pray that the gift that. 
Thou dost bring, that Thou dost inspire, that Thou dest breathe 
may be given to us this day, that with all purity ef heart and 
purpose we may serve the pevple and serve God. Fer Christ's 
sake. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 

DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS (H. DOC. NO. StF). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of Labor, traasmitting, 
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pursuant to law, a list and schedule of useless papers without 
historic value on the files of the Department of Labor and re- 
questing action looking to their disposition. The communica- 
tion and the accompanying papers will be referred to the Joint 
Select Committee on the Disposition of Useless Papers in the 
Executive Departments, and the Chair appoints the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. France] and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Hortis] the committee on the part of the Senate. 
The Secretary will notify the House of Representatives thereof. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (S. 1854) to save daylight 
and to provide standard time for the United States, and it was 
thereupon signed by the Vice President. 


CALLING OF THE ROLL. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before beginning morning busi- 
ness I think we ought to have a quorum, I therefore suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 8 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hardwick Nugent Stone 
Baird Hitchcock Overman Sutherland 
Bankhead Johnson, Cal. Page wanson 
Beckham ohnson, S. Dak. Pittman Thomas 
Borah Jones, Wash. Poindexter Thompson 
Calder Kellogg Pomerene man 
rson King Ransdell Townsend 
is Kirby Reed 
Dillingham Knox Robinson Underwood 
cher McCumber Shafroth ardaman 
ce McKellar Sheppard Wadsworth 
Frelinghuysen M n ds ‘alsh 
allinger McNary Smith, Ariz. Warren 
Gore fart th, atson 
Gronng Myers Smith, Mich. Weeks 
Hale ew Smoot Miams 
Harding Norris Sterling Wolcott 


Mr. BECKHAM. My colleague [Mr. James] is absent on 
account of illness. I will let this announcement stand for the 
day. I also wish to announce that the Senator from Maryland 
IMr. Surra] is detained by illness. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. My colleague, the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], is absent on account of illness. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. WARREN. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr, 
KENDRICK] is away from the city on public business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-eight. Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a joint resolution of the State of Wisconsin, pertaining to the 
loyalty and war work of that State, which will be printed in the 
133 and referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 

ons. 

The joint resolution is as follows: 


Joint resolution No. 3 A. 
Joint resolution relating to the —— and war work of the State of 
Wisco: á 


The people of the State of Wisconsin, represented in senate and as- 
ay, hereby again renew their allegiance to the mopona and pledge 
their loyalty and undivided rt to the National Government in 
prosecution of the present war to a successful end, and in this moment 
of struggle, which threatens the very existence of the Nation, will never 
shirk in their duty as loyal citizens to their beloved country. 

The State of consin stands second to none in meeting the demands 
made upon it by the Federal Government for our national defense. 

Wisconsin took the initiative in 8 the dependents of its 
came ae has made the most liberal provision for them of any State 

e on. 

Wisconsin placed its entire election machinery at the disposal of the 
United States in the first tion for selective service. 

Wisconsin was the first State in the Union to file a complete return 
of its registration under the selective-service law with the Federal 
Government at Washington. 

Wisconsin's administration of the selective-service law has repeatedly 
received the highest commendation from the War Department and other 
Federal authorities. 

In Wisconsin less than 2 per cent of the men called under the selec- 
tive-service law failed to respond to the call, while in the United States 
as a whole 8% per cent of those called failed to respond. 

Wisconsin stands at the head of the list of her neighboring States 
in the percentage of volunteer enlistments, which numbered over 17,000, 
45 per cent of which are of Teutonic blood. The percentage in Illinois 
was 34.8; Indiana, 41.6; Iowa, 59; Michigan, 31.1; Minnesota, 31.4; 
Kentucky, 35.8; while in Wisconsin sur percen was 54.5. 

Wisconsin's troops when they left Camp Doug were fully equipped, 
not by the Federal Government but by the State. 

Wisconsin's citizens have contributed over $125,000,000 to liberty 
loans, Red Cross, Young Men’s Christian tion, Young Women's 

hristlan Association nights of Columbus, and other war activities. 

r subscription to the first liberty loan was $36,236,750. Our sub- 
scription to the second liberty loan was $87,05 
Federal reserve district the subscription of 


900. In the seventh 
this State was 155 per cent 


isconsin is proud of the 8 record, an 


to see the righteousness of our Nation's cause, who have failed to sup- 
port our Government in matters vital to the winning of the war, and 
we denounce any attitude or utterance of theirs which has tended to 
incite sedition among the ple of our country and to injure Wiscon- 
sin’s fair name before the free peoples of the world. 

t this time be hampered by any partioan spirit that may interfere with 
a n ma erfere wi 
the military program of the Nation, 5 8 we assure the Federal au- 

orities that the people of this State stand ready and willing to give 
every possible assistance in all things that may be required to win the 
war, and we denounce all seditious utterances which, under the guise of 
free speech, are seeking to incite sedition and anarchy within or with- 
out our borders. 

We condemn no person on account of birth or ance „ but we do 
especially commend those ‘patriotic citizens who have ties of either 
birth or friendship with our enemies, and who are at this time standin 
shoulder to shoulder with those of our citizens of other birth an 


ancestry. 

In conclusion we declare that the people of Wisconsin r ize no 
party or factional 2 but, on the other hand, most heartily com- 
— — 5 15 alty ot our citizens irrespective of nationality or present 

y ations. 
Pathe speaker of the assembly and the president of the senate are hereby 
instructed to transmit a copy of this resolution to the President of the 
United States and to the presiding officer of the Senate and House of 


Representatives. 


EDWARD F. Dirremar, 
a t of the Renate. 


. G. MUNSON, 
Chief Clerk s the Senate, 
LAWRENCE C. Wirz, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 


C. E. SHAFFER 
Chief Clerk of ine Assembly. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have a number of petitions from 
Georgia prepared under the leadership of the American Defense 
Society asking for legislation looking toward the punishment of 
various lines of activity therein mentioned. I send them to the 
desk and ask that the usual notation be made in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp and suggest that they be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

The petitions were referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, as follows: 

- Petitions from sundry citizens of Columbus, Savannah, At- 
lanta, Stone Mountain, Kirkwood, Clarkeston, Brunswick, and 
Thomasville, all in the State of Georgia. 

Mr. McLEAN presented petitions of the Fairfield County 
Medical Society, of the New Haven County Medical Society, 
and of the Hartford County Medical Society, all in the State of 
Connecticut, praying for an adyanced rank for officers of the 
Medical Corps, which were referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary 


Affairs. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of South Man- 
chester, of Hartford, of Newton, and of Bridgeport, and of the 
Capitol City Lodge, No. 354, International Association of Ma- 
chinists, of Hartford, all in the State of Connecticut, praying for 
the submission of a Federal suffrage amendment to the legisla- 
oe of the several States, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND presented a petition of the congregation 
of the Baptist Church, of Salem, W. Va., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to prohibit the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors during the period of the war, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. NELSON presented a resolution adopted by the Fair 
Price Food Committee, of Thief River Falls, Minn., relative to 
the price of wheat as compared to the relative prices of other 
cereals, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Simon Mix Post, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Minnesota, of Pipe- 
stone, Minn., praying for an increase in pensions to soldiers of 
the Civil War, which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Mr.. PHELAN presented a petition of Local Branch No. 214, 
National Association of Letter Carriers, of San Francisco, Cal., 
praying for an increase in the salaries of letter carriers, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. HALE presented petitions of sundry citizens of Maine, 
praying for the submission of a Federal amendment to the legis- 
latures of the several States, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a petition of the Aroostook County Medical 
Society, of Maine, praying for the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for an advanced rank for officers of the Medical Corps of 
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the Army, which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of Typographical 
Union, No. 18, and a petition of German-American Typograph- 
ical Union, No. 21, of Detroit, Mich., praying for an increase 
in pensions to veterans of the Civil War, which were referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the Academy of Medicine, of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for advanced rank for officers of the Medical Corps in 
nes red which was referred to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

He also presented a memorial of the Seventh-Day Adventists, 
of Battle Creek, Mich., remonstrating against the enactment of 
certain Sunday laws, which was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MARTIN presented sundry papers to accompany the bill 
(S. 869) granting a pension to Pyrrhus Williams, which were 
referred to the Committee on Pensions, 


REMOVAL OF STATUE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


Mr. THOMAS. On Saturday last I introduced the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 140) providing for the removal and disposi- 
tion of the statue of Frederick the Great, and asked that it be 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, I 
find that the joint resolution properly belongs to the Commit- 
tee on the Library. Therefore I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds be discharged 
from the further consideration of the joint resolution and that 
it be referred to the Committee on the Library. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that action will 
be taken.“ 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. HITCHCOCK: 

A bill (S. 4132) to amend the fifty-second and fifty-third Ar- 
ticles of War; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 4138) granting a pension to George W. Childs 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND (for Mr. Gorr) : 

A bill (S. 4134) granting an increase of pension to Beckwitli 
A. MeNemar (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 4136) granting an increase of pension to John G. 
Jackson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 4187) to amend section 5219 of the Revised Stat- 
utes to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 141) amending the act of July 
2, 1909, governing the holding of civil-service examinations; to 
the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 


COURTS IN WESTERN DISTRICT OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Mr. TILLMAN, I introduce a bill (S. 4135) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to pro- 
vide for the appointment of a district judge, district attorney, 
and marshal for the western district of South Carolina, and 
for other purposes,’ approved September 1, 1916, so as to 
change the time of holding courts in the western district of 
South Carolina, and ask that it be referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. I also ask that the bill, along with the 
memorandum attached, be printed for the information of those 
who care to look into it and so that the memorandum will not 
get lost. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill and accompanying memorandum are as follows: 


A bill (S. 4135) to amend an act entitled “An act to amend an act 
entitied ‘An act to provide for the 3 of a district judge, 
district attorney, and marshal for the western district of South 

olina, and for other purposes,’ approved September 1, 1916,” so 
as to change the time of holding courts in the western district of 

South Carolina. 

Be it enacted, ctc., That section 5 of an act entitled “An act to 
provide for the appointment of a district judge, district attorney, and 
marshal for the western district of South Carolfha, and for other 
p ” approved September 1, 1916, be, and the same is hereby, 
amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. That the terms of the district court for the eastern dis- 
trict shall be held at Charleston on the first Tuesday in June and 
December; at Columbia on the third Tuesday in January and first 
Tuesday in November; at Florence the first Tuesday in March; and 
at Aiken on the first Tuesday in April and October, 
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“Terms of the district court for the western district shall be held at 
Greenville on the second Tuesday in August and the third Tuesday in 
February; at Rock Hill on the fourth esday in November and sec- 
ond Tuesday in May; at Greenwood the second Tuesday ia September 
and third esday in March; at Anderson the third Tuesday in Oc- 
tober and second Tuesday in January; at Spartanburg the first Tuesday 
in January, equity court. 

“The office of the clerk of the district court for the western district 
shall be at Greenville, and the ofice of the clerk of the distriet court 
for the eastern district shall be at Charleston.” 


MEMORANDUM ON PROPOSED AMENDMENT BY THE CLERK OF THAT COURT. 


It provides for changing the time of the holding of the ceurts for 
the Western district only. For instance, the heaviest ceurts we have 
are Greenville in April and October, two of the very busiest seasons 
for the farmers. At practically every place our courts cexflict with 
the State courts, and the lawyers having cases in our ceurts can not 
attend on this account. At two places we have to use the State court- 
houses, and arrangements always have to be made te pestpone our 
court or the State court. This proposed amendment has the approval 
of the judge, the marshal, and the lawyers generally and will avoid the 
aboye conflicts. 


OVERTIME PAY FOR CLERKS, 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I desire to give metice of n 
motion to suspend the rules that I may propose an amendment. 
to the Agricultural appropriation bill. I ask that tae notice be 
read at the desk. 

The Secretary read the notice, as follows: 
I cade give notice in writing that when the Agricultural appro- 
riation bill (H. R. cede | is being considered in the Senate I shall move 
o suspend paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 of Rule XVI of the Semate, which 
provide that no amendments shall be received to any general appropria- 
tion bill the effect of which will be to increase an appropriation already 
contained in the bill or to add a new item of appropriation; that 
amendments proposing to increase an appropriation already contained 
in the bill, or to add new items of appropriation, shall, at least one day 
before they are considered, be referred to the Committee en Appropria- 
tions; and that when actually proposed to the bill no amendment pro- 
posing to increase the amount stated in such amendment shall be re- 
ceived, in order that I may propose the following amendment: 

On page 91, at the end of line 16, insert the following proviso: 

“ Provided, That work required in excess of eight hours shall be paid 
for at the rate of one and one-half times the regular cempeasation of 
the employee, computed on an hourly basis.” 


* ST. LOUIS, BROWNSVILLE & MEXICO RAILWAY. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I have a communication which 
I desire to put in the Recorp, following a brief explanation. 

February 14 and 16 the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cums]. 
speaking to what is known as the railroad-control bill, referred 
to the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Railway Co. In addi- 
tion to what he said in the body of his speech, at the close of 
his remarks he inserted an extended table covering numerous 
railroads purporting to show their several earnings, or, I might 
better say, showing their per cent of earnings on capital. This 
table represents the earnings of the road mentioned as being 51 
per cent on invested capital, 

I nm in receipt of a letter from Mr. G. H. Walker, of St. Louis, 
who is the vice president of the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico 
Railway Co., in which Mr. Walker gives what he says is the real 
per cent of earnings on the capital of that company. This state- 
ment is very different from the per cent of capital earnings of 
that company as given by the Senator from Iowa. 

The Senator from Iowa in the table I refer to stated that 
the average per cent of net income on capital stock on the rail- 
road mentioned—the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico—was 52.71 
per cent. The vice president of the company, Mr. Walker, states 
that for the period covered the per cent was only 4.49 per cent 
of the earnings, and he asked me, as far as I can, to correct what 
he thinks was an unintentional mistake of the Senator from 
Towa. 

Mr. President, I know this gentleman, Mr. Walker, and it is 
suflicient for me to say, which I do with great pleasure, that 
there is no business man in St. Louis held in more universal 
esteem. 

I ask leave that his letter, which I send to the desk, may be 
printed in the Recorp as corrective of the statement made by 
the Senator from Iowa. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[Gulf Coact Lines—New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railway; the Beau- 
mont, Sour Lake & Western Railway; the St. Louis, Brewnsyille & 
Mexico Railway; the Orange & Northwestern Railroad; Louisiana 
Southern 3 (N. O., T. & M. Rwy. Co., lessee). G. H. Walker, 
„ Sr. Louis, Mo., March 13, 1918. 

Senator WILLIAM J. STONE, 

Washington, D. O. 

My Dear SENATOR: Recently in a discussion of the railway bin 
before the United States Senate, Senator CumMINS made the point that 
the earnings on the comon stock of the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico 
Railway Co. were very large. He indicated the Agure of 52 per cent. 

I desire to give you the facts in the matter, with the suggestion that 
you use them in any manner you see fit that will correct the impression 


created by this statement: 
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ST. LOUIS, BROWNSVILLE & MEXICO RAILWAY, 


This is a Texas corporation, operating a line of railway extending from 
Houston to Brownsville, Tex., including several branches. The total 
pang operated is 548.18 miles. This 8 is a subsidiary of the 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railway Co., which operates what are 
8 as the Gulf Coast Lines. The New Orleans, Texas & 
Mexico way Co. own the stock and funded debt of the St. Louis, 


Brownsville & Mexico ying | Co. 
The capitalization of the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Railway 


Co. reported as of September 30, 1917, was as follows: 


$500, 000 
12, 913, 341 
535, 000 


499, 309 

* 1 PEE il eh te ne a ae ta ao PA en es 14, 447, 050 
o which it is proper to add 

Appropriated surplus___ — 537, 234 

Profit and loss 88 = 908, 090 


i Ura) NER ee ERR RSs a et ae 15, 892, 974 


The latter item may be called the “ capital invested,” and that it is 
conservative will be evident from the valuation of $15,594,245 assigned 
by the Texas Railroad Commission to this property in the report issued 
by the commission covering the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916. 

The total income of the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Railway Co. 
8 to interest and dividends— that is, after allowing for rentals 
and hire of equipment—is reported as follows: 


12 months ended June 30, 1913_ 


12 months ended June 30, 1914_ 4, 691 
12 months ended June 30, 1915. 403, 488 
6 months ended Dec. 31, 1915. 861, 774 
12 months ended Dec. 31, 1916. — 1, 444, 704 
12 months ended Dec. 31, 1917 — 1, 325, 623 
Average DA Years ss ee eee ee 713, 623 


The average net income is thus — 55 to 4.49 per cent on the figure of 
$15,892,074, taken as the “ invested capital.” 8 

As you will see by the letterhead, I am vice president of the Gulf 
Coast Lines, which owns and operates the St. uis, Brownsville & 
Mexico, and along with many of your other friends in St. Louis am 
deeply interested the welfare of the property. 

I would thank you for anything you can do for me in this matter. 

Yours, very truly, 
G. H. WALKER. 


ERADICATION OF ADULT ILLITERACY. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr, President, I ask to have printed 
in the Recorp a letter from Secretary Lane to myself with refer- 
ence to a pending bill and a matter of great urgency. To-morrow 
morning I shall call the attention of the Senate to the bill. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


THE SECRETARY or THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, March 12, 1918. 


My Daar Senator: I believe that the time has come when we should 
give serious consideration to the education of those who can not read 
or write in the United States. The war has brought facts to our at- 
tention that are almost unbelievable and that are in themselves ac- 
cusatory. There are in the United States (or were when the census 
was taken in 1910) 5,516,163 ons over 10 years of age who were 
unable to read or write in any anguage. There are now nearly 700,000 
men of draft age in the United tes who are, I presume, registered, 
who can not read or write in English or in any other language. Over 
4,600,000 of the illiterates in this country were 20 years of age or 
more. This figure equals the total population of the States of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, and Delaware. The percentage 
of illiterates varies in the several States from 1.7 per cent in Iowa 
to 29 per cent in Louisiana. More than 10 per cent of it was in 13 
States. Half of the illiterates were between 20 and 45 years of age. 
It has been estimated by one of those concerned with this problem that 
if these five million and a half illiterate persons were stretched in a 
double line of march at intervals of 3 feet and were to march past the 
White House at the rate of 25 miles a day it would require more than 
two months for them to pass. Over 58 per cent are white persons, 
and of these 1,500,000 are native-born whites, 

I beg you to consider the economic loss arising out of this condition. 
If the productive labor value of an illiterate is less by only 50 cents a 
es rey that of an educated man or woman, the country is losing 
$825,000,000 a year through illiteracy. This estimate is no doubt 
under rather than over the real loss. The Federal Government and 
the States spend millions of dollars in trying to give information to 
the hes ine in rural districts about farming and home making. Yet 
8,700,000, or 10 per cent, of our country folk can not read or write a 
word. They can not read a bulletin on agriculture, a farm paper a 
food-pledge card, a liberty-loan 5 a newspaper, the Consti ution 
of the United States, or their Bibles, nor can they kee 
business accounts. uninformed democracy is not a 
people’ who can not have means of access to the mediums of public 
opinion and to the messages of the President and the acts of Congress 
can hermy be expected to understand the full meaning of this war, 
to which they all must contribute in life or property or Sabar: 

It would seem to be almost axiomatic that an illiterate man can not 
make a good soldier in modern warfare, Until last April the Regular 
Army would not enlist illiterates, yet in the first draft between 80,000 
and 40,000 illiterates were brought into the Army and approximately 
as many near illiterates. 

They can not sign their names, 

They can not read their orders posted daily on bulletin boards in 


camp. 

They can not read their manual of arms. 

They can not read their letters or write home, 

They can not understand the signals or follow the Signal Corps in 
time of battle. 

There are 700,000 men who can not read or write who may be drafted 
within our Army within the next year or Train camps for 


personal or 
emocracy. A 


two. 
soldicrs are not equipped for school work, and the burden of teaching 
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men to read the simplest English should not be cast upon the officers 
or others in the camps. We should give some education to all our 
men before they enter the Army. 

There is even a larger problem than this that challenges our atten- 
tion, and that is the 1 the English tongue to millions of our 
population. Dr. John H. ley, president of the University of the 
State of New York, in a recent speech presented this picture which he 
found in one of the cantonments: 

“How practical is the need of n language in this country common 
to all tongues is illustrated by what I saw in one of the great canton- 
ments a few nights ago. In the mess hall, where I had sat an hour 
before with a company of the men of the National Army, a few 
groups were gather along the tables learning English under the 
tuition of some of their comrades, one of whom had been a district 
supervisor in a neighboring State and another a 3 student. 
In one of those groups one of the exercises for the evening consisted 
in practicing the challenge when on sentry duty. Each pupil of the 

oup (there were four of Italian and two of Slavic birth) shouldered 
n turn the long-handled stove shovel and aimed it at the teacher, 
who ran along the side of the room as if to evade the guard. The pupil 
called out in broken speech, ‘ialt! Who goes there?’ The answer 
came from the teacher, ‘Friend.’ And then, in as yet unintelligible 
English (the voices of innumerable ancestors struggling in their throats 
to pronounce it), the words, ‘Advance and give the countersign,’ So 
are those of confused tongues learning to speak the language of the 
land they have been summoned to defend. What a commentary upon 
our educational shortcomings that in the days of peace we had not 
taught these men, who have been here long enough to be citizens—and 
tens of thousands of their brothers with them—to know the language 
in which our history and laws are written and in which the commands 
of defense must now be given! May the end of this decade, though so 
near, find every citizen of our State prepared to challenge in one tongue 
and heart the purpose of all who come with the cry, Who goes there?“ “ 

What I have said here leads to a respectful request that you give 
early consideration to House bill 6490, which provides for a modest ap- 
propriation for the Bureau of Education to begin and conduct a vigor- 
ous and systematic campaign for the eradicatfon of adult illiteracy. If 
the bill can be passed soon, special attentiog can be given to teaching 
morete men of draft age, and especially those who are classified in 

ass A. : 

Cordially, yours, 


Hon. Hoxe SMITH, 
Chairman Committee on Education and Labor, 
United States Senate. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had, on the 16th instant, approved and signed the act (S. 3471) 
to authorize the Secretary of War to grant furloughs without 
pay and allowances to enlisted men of the Army of the United 
States. 


FRANKLIN K. LANE, 
Secretary. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. GORE. I moye that the Senate proceed to the considera» 
tion of the unfinished business, House bill 9054, the Agricultural 
appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9054) 
making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The pending question is the motion 
offered by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] to suspend 
the rule. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I wish to present an amend- 
ment and let it lie on the table, so that I may call it up as soon 
as the pending amendment has been disposed of. 

The amendment that I am about to offer has to do with the 
so-called Borland provision of the bill as passed by the House. 
An amendment was offered by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr, 
Wars] yesterday attempting to so amend the Borland pro- 
vision as to carry out the requirements of the eight-hour law. 
On a point of order the Chair ruled it out of order and upon 
appeal the ruling was sustained by the Senate. While I have 
not yet been able to comprehend exactly the theory upon which 
the Senate acted, it has acted, and I shall not attempt to bring 
up the same question. 

I feel, however, that the situation as it now exists, unless some 
amendment of the nature I now present is in order, is that we 
will be compelled to swallow this half-baked legislation as it 
comes from the House or subsist upon the existing legislation. 

These questions have to be settled by the Senate finally, Mr. 
President, because the House is pursuing exactly the same policy 
with regard to numerous other appropriation bills on which this 
same Borland provision is coming before this body. It simply 
means that the eight-hour Jaw which has been adopted by Con- 
gress for many of its departments is being repudiated. It 
means that the policy which has not only been adopted by Con- 
gress but adopted by the various States with regard to the work- 
ing of women at continuous labor and which was sustained by 
the Supreme Court of the United States is being circumvented by 
this peculiar form of nonamendable legislation. 

The Borland provision not only permits the heads of the de- 
partments to work the employees excessive hours, even beyond 
human endurance, but deprives them of the opportunity to com- 


pensate such employee by an hour’s vacation. Understand that 
there are Senators here who base their support of the provi- 
sion upon the ground of efficiency. I do not know how the 
same Senator who argued for an eight-hour law for women in the 
District of Columbia can now argue that efficiency in Govern- 
ment departments can be obtained by working women 10, 12, 
14, or 16 hours a day. I think the theory is contrary to the ex- 
perience and determination of all civilized countries. We are 
afraid of the expenditure of money, and instantly we lose sight 
ef every other economic principle that this war has demon- 
strated in the countries of our allies. 

The argument which is made by Senators here who favor the 
Borland provision is nothing new. It was used in England in 
the beginning of the European war. We know what the result 
was. They attempted to obtain more production by increased 
hours of labor; they called it “speeding up.“ What was the 
result? They found out that instead of getting an increased 
production the whole industrial system of Great Britain broke 
down. Great Britain now recognizes that it is even more neces- 
sary in times of war than in time of peace to conserve the life, 
health, and energy of its labor. There is no intelligent horse- 
man who would attempt in a long race to crowd his horse at 
the start. If he did, he would never finish; and yet that is the 
theory that those who favor the Borland provision are attempt- 
ing to apply to human beings. 

I want to call attention to the fact that 90 per cent of these 
employees, so I am informed, are women, and the Supreme 
Court has laid down the principle—at least it has sustained the 
policy—that to work women over eight hours in continuous work 
daily tends to the destruction of the social conditions of this 
8 yet that is exactly what you are providing in this bill. 

you are not providing that, then there is no reason for this 
provision at all, and it should be stricken out. 

I am not opposing the working of women 8 hours a day, 
but I do oppose at the same time placing it in the power of some 
ignorant or vicious slave driver to work them 14 hours a day. 

The time-and-one-half provision of the eight-hour law is not 
intended so much for increased pay as to deter overworking of 
employees. 

It seems to me that on a mere matter of economy we should 
not lose sight of the principles that are of more value to this 
Government than are a few hours of work. Mr. President, I am 
us firmly convinced that it is more essential to conserve the 
life, health, and energy of the men and women of this country 
than it is to conserve time, wealth, or anything else. I am un- 
willing to see a vote on any bill which changes that policy with- 
out at least expressing intense disapproval. I feel that in the 
excitement attending the speeding up of this war, in the nervous- 
ness with regard to these large appropriations, we are drifting 
away from policies which have beon heretofore established by 
experience, 

I understand, Mr. President, that the Chair has ruled against 
the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIaAms] 
on the ground that it was general legislation, and that it was 
an amendment to a provision of the House bill which was not 
general legislation but new legislation. I think I understand the 
distinction between “ new legislation “ and “general legislation,” 
but if the Borland provision is not general legislation, then I do 
not understand the definition of “ general legislation.” If a pro- 
yision of a bill which repeals or modifies existing legislation 
affecting a whole class is not general legislation, then 1 do not 
know what it is. But that has been decided. 

{ ‘The House held that the Borland provision was not subject to 
a point of order, because it was a limitation upon the use of the 
appropriation, Following that exact theory, I shall now present 
an amendment, which is a limitation the same as is the Borland 
provision, upon the use of this appropriation. If that is the 
rule I will follow it, but yet the amendment which I am about 
to offer shows the absolute absurdity of stating that something 
may be done negatively which can not be done affirmatively ; 
that you may so limit an appropriation that you can prevent 

t certain things from being done or compel certain things to be 
done, and yet that you can not direct that they be directly 
done. 

I now offer the amendment, which in effect provides that 
none of this money shall be used to pay the salaries of the 
head of any department who has charge of any employees if he 
requires them to work over eight hours, unless for that extra 
work he sees that they are paid for time and a half for every 
hour overtime work they do. 

I do not ask for a ruling upon that question now; it is not 
properly before the Senate, but when the time comes I believe 
that I can sustain the proposition that you may limit the pay- 
ment of salaries to the heads of departments just as well as you 
can limit the payment of salaries to employees. I now ask that 
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the amendment be read and lie on the table, to be called up af 
the proper time. $ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nevada will be stated. 

The Secretary. After the word “ day,” in line 16, page 91, it 
is proposed to insert “or to pay salaries of the heads of execu- 
tive departments having charge of the employment of labor who 
require more than eight hours’ labor of an employee each day, 
unless such employee is paid at the rate of time and a half for 
each hour over eight hours.” 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I want to say a few words in 
behalf of the motion of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore]. 
I hope that motion will be agreed to by the Senate, because I 
believe that it is only fair and just to the wheat growers of 
this country. 

I remember well when the food-control bill was being consid- 
ered that at that time there was no contention that those in 
authority desired to fix prices. I remember very well a meeting 
with several Senators from the wheat-growing States with Mr. 
Hoover and Judge Lindsey, who, it is claimed, prepared most 
of the food-control bill, and they did not contend that they, 
wanted to fix prices. I also remember that at that meeting 
they were told that if the attempt were made to fix prices upon 
the products of the farmer the prices should also be fixed upon 
the machinery and articles the farmer had to buy. At that 
time it was the desire to prevent monopoly, hoarding, injurious 
speculation, and waste. 

The bill, however, passed, and later on a price-fixing com- 
mittee was appointed. The names of that committee were asked 
for last Saturday, but they were not given, and with the consent 
of the Senate I shall have them printed in my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission to do so will be granted. 

The names referred to are as follows: 

H. A. Garfield, chairman. 

Charles J. Barrett, Georgia. 

William M. Doak, Virginia. 

Eugene E. Funk, Minois. 

Edward F. dd, North Dakota. 


James W. Sullivan, New York. 

L. J. Tabor, Ohio, 

Frank W. Taussig, District of Columbia. 

Theodore N. Vail, New York. 

Henry J. Waters, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I want to say that after the 
committee was appointed the Senators from the wheat-growing 
States kept in communication with the members of the commit- 
tee, and I know of my personal knowledge that the representa- 
tives of the commission from the wheat-growing States insisted 
upon a higher price than $2.20 per bushel for wheat. I believe 
they held out for a higher price just as long as they could. On 
the day before the price of wheat was fixed a Senator from a 
wheat-growing State called upon mo and said he believed if some 
action were not taken the price of wheat would be fixed at be- 
tween $1.65 and $1.75 per bushel. After having secured that 
information I asked other Senators to join me. They did so, 
and we called upon the price-fixing authority. The question 
was thoroughly presented by us, and it was urged that the price 
of wheat be fixed at its market price when the bill was passed 
and became a law. That, of course, was not done, but the price, 
as we all know, was fixed at $2.20 for the 1917 wheat crop. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Was not the market price then nearly $3 
a bushel? 

Mr. CURTIS. The market price at that time, depending upon 
the locality, was between $2.50 and $3 a bushel; and I have here 
a letter, an extract from which I desire to read, showing the 
disastrous effect of the action of the Food Administration in 
the case of one farmer at least. I have received hundreds of 
letters similar to this from the farmers of Kansas, but I will 
merely read this one, because the others are substantially the 
same. It is dated September 20, 1917, and in part is as follows: 


I just got returns to-day from a 980-bushel car of wheat. It ag riy 
me $1.96 a bushel in Kansas City. This wheat was worth from $2.70 
to $2.80 a bushel some weeks he The taring of this wheat has cost 
me a cool thousand dollars, and I feel that if I am to furnish the other 
fellow bread he in turn should furnish me meat at a controlled price. 

The food-control law contains this provision—I will simply 
read a short paragraph from section 14 

To determine, fix, and give public notice of what under specified con- 
ditions is a reasonable guaranteed price for wheat in order to insure 
such producers a reasonable profit. 

That is the language of the present law. Now, I venture to 
say that no farmer in the whent-producing sections where the 
yield was small, as it was in some parts of Kansas, Oklahoma, 


1918. 
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and North and South Dakota, has made a single dollar upon his 
wheat. 

I haye a letter here from one farmer who had 100 acres in 
wheat, and here is what he writes: 

The food-control bill has worked to the disadvantage of the farmer. 
On a hundred acres of wheat raised the whole output did not bring 
enough money to repurchase seed. 

In this same connection there is another matter that should 
be remembered, and that is that the wheat producers were en- 
couraged to thrash their wheat. In my section of the country, 
if it is discovered in the early spring that there is going to be 
a short wheat crop, the farmer turns it under and plants some 
other crop. Last year the farmers were appealed to not to do 
that, but to let the wheat grow, no matter how small the yield, 
and to harvest that wheat, and they were assured that they 
would not lose money by doing so, because the Government and 
the allies needéd the wheat. So, many of the farmers in west- 
ern Kansas who would have turned their wheat under permit- 
ted the crop to grow, thrashed it, and put it upon the market; 
but the price was fixed, and, instead of getting what they could 
have received for it some months before they sold it at from 
$1.65 to $1.96 a bushel. 

Tr. President, while I am on this question I should like to 
read a letter that I received from a substantial farmer of my 
State, which touches upon another phase of price fixing. It 
reads as follows, to wit: 

There is no reason why tf and cattle should drop from 30 to 60 cents 
per hundred in 24 hours and meat sell constantly at increasing prices, 
nor why I should feed $2.20 corn into hogs and sell them at 18 cents 
and pay 50 cents for bacon, as I haye done in the past year. If there 
is to be a fixed price for the products of the farm, at which many are 
losing money and going out of the live-stock business, then why should not 
prices be fixed on the finished product that everybody has to purchase? 

I can make more money selling my corn at $1.25 than I can to teed 
it to live stock and then sell hogs at 16 cents or cattle at 12 cents per 
pound on foot. 5 

In the same connection I desire to read, because they are all 
about alike, one of the many resolutions I have received. It is 
as follows: 

GROVELAND, KANS. 


Be it resolved by the members of the Farmers’ Union of Groveland 
Kans., That since President Wilson has seen fit to fix the price of 1918 
crop of wheat at $2 for the local market we urge to you to use all your 
influence to persuade the administration to also fix a lower price on 
farm machinery and other commodities the farmer needs. 


I insist that if the products of the farm are to have a price 
fixed upon them in return the farmer is entitled to have a price 
fixed upon the things that he needs and buys. The wheat farm- 
ers would rather sell their wheat in the open market and let 
the law of supply and demand control. 

In this connection I desire td call the attention of the Senate 
to a letter from Kingfisher, Okla., which shows that the people 
in that State have the same difficulty in dealing with the dif- 
ferent departments here that Senators have. This letter is ad- 
dressed to Victor Murdock, a member of the Federal Trade 
Commission, and is as follows: 


KINGFISHER, OKLA., December 20, 1917. 

Mr. Vicron MURDOCK, 

Washington, D. C. 

My, Dran Sin; I am informed that you are one of the members of the 
Federal Trade Commission. I also understand that your commission 
iden investigate the stcel and farm-implement manufacturing companies’ 

rices. 

x I would like very much to get you interested in looking up the im- 
lement-manufacturing companies, which is a very 8 matter. 
t will not be long until the farmers will have to buy spring implements, 

I do not see how the 1 companies can “ get by“ 

with the prices they have put on for 1918. They are most unreasonable 

and affect the farmer more than any other line. 
farmer can pay the vee. 

I am one of the largest dealers in the West in the Implement line. 
I have 12 stores and they carry a full line of implements and farm 
machinery. We deal direct with the farmer. The implement manu- 
facturcrs have put from 80 per cent to 125 per cent to the retail dealer. 
When the retall dealer puts on his profit and the freight, it is going 
to make very high-pri farm machinery for the farmer to buy. 

I would like very much to hear from you in reference to this matter. 
If there is any information I can give you, I will be very glad to do so. 

Yours, very truly, 


I can not see how the 


Ep HOCKADAY. 


To that letter Mr. Murdock sent the following reply : 
WASHINGTON, December £6, 1917. 
Mr. Eo Hockapay, 
Kingfishcr, Okla. 

My Dean Mn. Hockapay: I have your letter of December 20, and I 
am much interested in your statement in regard to the increas rices 
which the manufacturers have put upon farm implements. I wish you 
would give me further details at once. 

Let me have specific instances, naming in each case the implement, 
name of manufacturer, what his price was last year if you can, what 
this year, and what the price made now is. Any further information 
that you can offer as to the effect of the increased prices on the retailer 

as well as the farmer will be of service to me. 

I will be obliged to you if you will do this as soon as possible. 

Yours, truly, 
Vicror MURDOCK. 


On January 1 this gentleman wrote Mr. Murdock, giving him 
full information; and I will ask permission to print that letter 
in the Recorp. It is a little too long to read: 

There being no objection, the letter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


KINGFISHER, OKLA., January 1, 1918. 


Mr. Victor MURDOCK, 
Care Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mx Dran Mr. MURDOCK : I have your letter of the 26th ultimo, reply- 
ing to mine of the 20th, in reference to the big combine of the imple- 
ment manufacturers. 


All big concerns are on the same basis and have made the same 
rices: John Deere Plow Co., Emerson-Brantingbam Co., Rock Island 
low Co., International Harvester Co., Oliver Plow Co., Parlin & 


Orendorf® Plow Co. 

In 1916 they put on a small advance of 10 per cent or 15 per cent, 
in the early part of 1917 they made several advances, and later 2 
put on = or 30 per cent more, making a total of 80 per cent to 12 
per cent. X 

Take, for example, a g plow; the weight is 700 pounds. The price 
in 1916 was $53 to 5. the price now is $100 to $105. (The dif- 
5108.3 manufacturers vary a little bit, which is why I say $100 to 

The manufacturers are making their fight on the high-priced steel, 
claiming they base their price on 3-cent steel. A year or a year and 
a half ago steel was $1 to $1.15. In e pow they use pig iron, which 
costs 14 cents. The majority of it would be steel based on the 3 cents 
per pound. There would be a small amount of soft center and cast 
steel, probably 40 or 50 pounds in a gang plow. This would cost more 


than the.3-cent steel. 

Allow the 6 cents per pound for this steel (which, I expect, would 
cover the cost of manufacture), that would bring it to $42 cost. There 
is no way in the world, allowing them labor and overhead expense, to 
entitle them to the amount of $50 advance on this gang plow. 

This is only one item. All the farm implements are on the same 
basis, several items being higher. I feel that if the manufacturers can 
hold the prices that have been made for 1918 that we will pay enormous 
profits on the s we buy. 

I have read a good many articles in the Trade Journal written by 
the manufacturers, also have heard some speeches by representatives 
of the manufacturers, and they haye been very much exaggerated, trying 
to show the Fay! le the cost of their products. I am inclosing you a 
letter from Mr. Hood, of Pittsburg, Kans., who has eight stores. You 
can see what he says. 

They will all tell you that their sales so far have been larger than 
ever before. Of course the price being twice as much would make more 
volume in dollars and cents. Take myself, for example: At this time of 
year I generality buy 15 carloads of goods. This year I expect to buy 
about three carloads of goods. 

A great many sales made have been for immediate shipment. Others 
are to be shipped the latter part of January. They are very anxious to 
make shipments at once. I would like very much to see something done 
before spring shipments are made. 

In the above statement I only spoke of farm implements. Did not 
include wheat binders, But we will take, for example, a 7-foot wheat 
binder. In 1916 we paid $120 for a T-foot binder, including tongue 
trucks and transport. In the fall of 1916 they advanced $10. In the 
spring of 1917 they advanced $16, and this fall have advance $57, 
making a total of $83, costing . This is 70 per cent. 

I hope this information will of some benefit to you. 

ours, very truly, 
Ep HOCKADAY. 


In response to that letter Mr. Murdock writes: 


WASHINGTON, January 17, 1918. 
Mr. Ep. HOCKADAY, 
Kingfisher, Okla. 

My Dran Mr. Hockapay: This is to acknowledge your letter of Janu- 
ary 1, in regard to the increased price of farm implements and with 
the data which I had asked of you. I haye been waiting opportunity 
to get the matter before the commission, which is overloaded with war 
duties, and in the meanwhile I wish 7 would keep me informed of 
all developments as they come to you this line. 

Yours, truly, Victor MURDOCK. 


Then, on February 7, Mr. Murdock wrote Mr. Hockaday as 
follows 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. CURTIS. I will ask the Senator to wait until I read 
this letter: 


WASHINGTON, February 7, 1918. 
Mr. Ep. Hockapay, 
Kingfisher, Okla. 

My DEAR Mr. Hockapay: I have your letter of January 31. I took 
up your former ietter with Mr. Hoover and he informed me that the 
Department of Agricuiture is actively handling the question of farm 
implements and, to avoid duplication of effort, I am sending your let- 
ter to them. In the meanwhile, as these things occur to you, write me 
and I will get them into the hands of the investigators in that depart- 
ment. I realize with you the necessity of expedition. 


Yours, truly, 
= Victor MURDOCK. 
Now, we all know that if the facts stated in this first letter 
were true, the Federal Trade Commission had full authority to 


investigate, and could direct the proper action to be taken; but 
they turned the letter over to the Food Administration. As I 


take it, under the first section of the food-administration act, 
it has full jurisdiction to act; but the Food Administration 
turns it over to the Agricultural Department, which has no 
authority at all, 
letter as follows: 


But the Agricultural Department closes its 
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However, if you still feel that some other a in the 


ction is necessary 
matter, it is the writer's opinion that you should take it up with the 
departme 


legislators for, as above stated, this 
the matter, 

After two months, with the Federal Trade Commission having 
jurisdiction, with the Food Administration having jurisdiction, 
and then, if these statements are true, with the Department of 
Justice having the Sherman Act to apply to these people, they 
are referred back to Congress. 

J simply call this to the attention of the Senators, because I 
believe our constituents are receiving the same kind of treat- 
ment that some of us receive when we call upon the depart- 
ments, and are put off from one place to the other, although 
they do not refer us back, I believe, to the legislators. 

I hope the motion of the Senator from Oklahoma will be 
agreed to and that the amendment will be adopted. It pro- 
vides as follows: 

The guaranteed prices for the several standard grades of wheat for 
the crop of 1918 shall be based upon No. 2 northern spring or its 
equivalent at not less than §2.50 per bushel at the local elevator or the 
local railway market where such wheat is delivered from the farm 
where produced. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I rise more particularly to 
eall attention to a few letters I have received from persons 
interested in farming in my own State and in corroboration of 
what was so ably said and argued on Saturday by the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] and in corroboration of 
8 has just been said by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 

URTIS]. ; 

Mr. President, when the minimum price of wheat was fixed 
by law for the 1918 crop conditions were altogether different 
from what they are now; and when the price-fixing committee 
fixed the price of $2.20 a bushel for the 1917 crop conditions 
were altogether different from what they are now. When the 
act fixing the price of $2 was passed and when the price-fixing 
committee fixed the price for the 1917 crop at a maximum of 
$2.20 a bushel there was no adequate appreciation of the 
changed conditions since that time. There was no thought, I 
think, that the price of barley and of rye and of oats would 
rise to such high figures, and thus afford an inducement for 
the farmer to sow his land to these grains rather than to 
wheat; and wheat, as we understand, is the great desideratum. 

In addition to that, Mr. President, the price of farm labor 
and what it would be for the year 1918 was hardly considered, 
and farmers now find themselves obliged to pay from $75 to 
$100 a month for farm help in South Dakota. 

Another thing that I do not think was understood or quite 
appreciated was the tremendously increased price of farm 
machinery ; and I shall call attention to a letter that describes 
the rise in price in various kinds of farm machinery. 

So this seems to be the situation: We fixed the price by law 
in the first place according to certain conditions. that then 
existed. It was an artificial price, a minimum price. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr, NORRIS. I think the Senator ought to qualify that. 
statement a little bit so as to differentiate between years. 
There is a general impression that we fixed the price that 
exists now. Of course we did not fix in Congress the price of 
the 1917 crop, but we fixed the minimum price for the 1918 
crop, which will not be harvested until the summer. 

Mr. STERLING. So I understand; and I thought I had made 
myself plain in regard to that. The price-fixing committee fixed 
the price for the 1917 crop, and we fixed by statute the price 
for the 1918 crop at $2. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘The minimum price. 

Mr. STERLING. The minimum price. So Congress and the 
price-fixing authorities were governed by the conditions as they 
thought they saw them when these prices were fixed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think it ought to be stated that 
we fixed a minimum price. We did not fix any price at all. 
We simply said to the farmers: “ We want you to sow wheat. 
Now, it may be that there will be peace throughout the world 
before the crop has been harvested; and to assure you that you 
shall not lose we will guarantee that you shall have not less 
than $2 a bushel.” We did not fix anything. We left it to be 
determined by the law of supply and demand unless something 
should happen that would drive the price down below $2, and in 
such a case we said we would guarantee that the price would 
be at least $2. 

Mr. STERLING. 
planation of my statement. 


mt has no authority in 


I accept the Senator's qualification and ex- 
It was a guaranteed minimum price. 


Now, Mr. President, to refer to the letfers I have here, depict- 
ing conditions in my own State, I read several extracts from 
these letters. 

A gentleman, who is a prominent farmer in northwestern 
South Dakota, writes me as follows: 

Also the price of rye has reached a price never heard of before of 
$2.40 per bushel on our market to-day, which makes it over $2.50 on 
the Chicago market, which makes s cereal above its market value 
as to the value placed upon wheat. I sincercly trust that the board 
on prices will get busy and not waste so much valuable time in setting 
a fixed price on everything, as I believe it is just to do so, as long as 
they have set it on a few things. 

Farm labor is another thing that begins to have a serious face to It. 
Laboring men throughout this part of the country holding from $75 to 
5 per month, with board and washing. I think this should have a 

price of not over a certain amount. These are serious times 
serious things to deal with here at home, as our lands will not all be 
farmed if we can not get the help to do it, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. How does the Senator think that the farmers arg 
going to get labor, when a lot of foolish boards and agencies 
and instrumentalities of the Government are advertising for 
men for various activities, promising wages that are entirely 
disproportionate to the services rendered, and wages of such a 
character as to increase very much more than it ought to be in- 
creased the cost to the Government of some of the work that is 
being performed? 

Mr. STERLING. I do not know that I can answer the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Utah in that respect. I am hardly 
discussing that proposition; but we are confronted with the 
condition of a very high price demanded for labor, the immediate 
question being as to whether or not Congress should allow a price 
of $2.50 a bushel for wheat in order in some way to compen- 
sate the farmer for the extraordinary price he has to pay for 
farm labor under existing conditions. 

Mr. GORE and Mr. SHERMAN addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Da- 
kota yield, and to whom? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Senator will remember that 
on more than one occasion the coal operators have been per- 
mitted to increase the price of coal, or, rather, the Coal Admin- 
istration, at the instance of organized labor, has recommended 
an increase in the wages of miners, and in order to meet that 
increase it has authorized the coal-mine operators to increase 
the price of coal in order that the operators might reimburse 
themselves for the increased wages of their employees. 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. I think the Senatoris observa- 
tion is very pertinent to the question. 

I read from another letter: 


paan of the Government itself, for if the farmer 
is whole acreage and equipment into — for fear of a lack of 
help or losses by the elements, it would be a calamity to the whole 
Nation and the world. 

I do not say, Mr. President, that I approve of some of the 
suggestions contained in these letters; but they give us some 
idea of what the farmer is thinking about, and the situation 
which induces him to think of these solutions for this vexed 
problem. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Da- 
kota yleld to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I observe that the Senator called atten- 
tion to the fact that the farmer was encouraged by the Govern- 
ment to plant a larger acreage. 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator whether or not a 
much larger acreage was planted under that inducement? 

Mr. STERLING. I can not say exactly what the situation 
was in my State last year in regard to a larger acreage. I 
think that the acreage was materially increased last year, but 
it was duc for the most part to the high market price—a price 
higher than tbat fixed by the price-fixing committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It was larger than it would have been 
without that assurance, at least. 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
an interruption, I think I can answer that question with respect 
to the wheat acreage of the United States. 
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Mr, STERLING. I shall be pleased to have the Senator do 


S0. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As the result of the campaign for in- 
ereasing the wheat acreage, the acreage planted in 1917 was in- 
creased two million and odd acres over that of 1916. Those 
figures are only approximate, of course. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is exactly the information I wanted 
to obtain. 

Mr. STERLING. I thank the Senater for the information he 
has just furnished. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator from New York, I am sure, means 
that the winter sowing in the fall of 1916, together with the 
spring sewing in 1917, amounted to an increase of something 
more than 2,000,000 acres over and above the planting for the 
harvest of 1916; but the fall sowing in 1917, the acreage sown 
last fall, did not show a very substantial increase. In fact, it 
was about the same as voluntarily sown in 1914. 

The Department of Agriculture made a drive last summer 
to secure the sowing of 47,000,000 acres of winter wheat to be 
harvested in 1918. They fell 5,000,000 acres short of the mark 
they had set. They secured the sowing of 42,170,000 acres, ac- 
cording to their estimate, whereas the farmers in 1914 volun- 
tarily sowed, without any campaign, 42,012,000 acres. 

I emphasize the fact that the department's estimate for the 
fall sowing of 1917 is 42,170,000 acres. I question whether the 
facts will justify the estimate; and I base that doubt on two 
facts: One is that they place the estimate of fall sowing in 
Kansas for 1917 and for 1916 at exactly the same number of 
acres—a coincidence that would not happen once in a thousand 
years. I say that impeaches the estimate. But what is still 
more significant, the department’s estimate issued in December 
last gave the winter sowing for New York at 512,000 acres. The 
authorities of New York are now completing a census; it is 90 
per cent completed; and if the remaining 10 per cent runs true 
with the preceding 90 per cent, there was sown in New York last 
fall, after the drive on the part of the Agricultural Department, 
only 361,000 acres, whereas the department's estimate places it 
at 512,000 acres. If that falling off prevails throughout the 
country, we are looking disaster in the face. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him once more? 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I made an error in reply to the Senator 
from New Hampshire. The increase in 1917, compared with the 
figures of 1916, was not due to any campaign. It occurred before 
any campaign was started. It occurred before we went into the 
war, and was the natural inerease following an increase in the 
price of wheat. 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. When wheat became $2.50 or $3 a 
bushel, 2,000,000 acres more were planted by the farmers, When 
wheat is reduced in price, less will be planted. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. In 1916, 3,000,000 acres of rye were sown. The 
department made a drive to secure 5,000,000 acres. As a matter 
of fact, the estimate of 6,000,000 acres that we have is an in- 
crease of 100 per cent. There was no limitation on the price 


of rye. 

Mr. STERLING. Reading further from this letter and for 
the purpose of emphasizing the point that the price of wheat 
should not be less than $2.50 a bushel to the farmer, under the 
conditions in order that he may be made te sow and raise with 
it, and for that purpose only: 

I think you will appreciate the fact I am not addressin 
a rsonal Tctanapoine bat have been inspired by local conditions, 85 

‘arm laborers are asking from $80 to 890 per month, and the farmers, 
ug of them, are saying they will try and get along without help, just 
ut in what they can themselyes. You know what this would mean if 
t should be general. I have not tried to crystallize my thoughts into 
form, but to give you a general idea of how I see the situation. 


Then another, and this is from a farm-elevator manager in 
the northwestern part of the State. He says: 


When the Government put a price of $2 bushel the 1918 wh: 
crop it was with the idea that it weuld —— prod: action in” that 
particular crop. Now, the price of ether grain has advanced to such 
an extent that farmers are very seriously considering putting in barley 
SP O et FENO ] A at DD ciate are! Su fitabl 

a ere on a cen 
to raise than wheat at $2 per bushel Minneapolis. Ip N 

I have a letter in my office now which says in Clark County, 
S. Dak., a few days ago rye was selling at $8 per bushel at 
Chicago or Minneapolis, I have forgotten which, but leaving 
pace to the producer in Ciark County, S. Dak., at $2.82 a 

ushel. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the Senator, 
because he is speaking of prices 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr, REED. I want to call attention to the fact that these 
prices for rye and barley and corn which he has spoken of pre- 
vail in Canada as well as in this country, showing that the price 
is not an abnormal one here, but that it is a world price where 
it is uninterfered with. 

For instance,-on March 8 at Manitoba No. 2 oats were selling 
at 993 cents and American corn at $2.05 on the track at Toronto. 
At Ontario oats were selling at 99 cents and $1, barley was sell- 
ing at.$1.78 to $1.80, rye was selling at $2.35. 

At the same time these remarkable prices prevailed for barley 
and oats and rye it will be observed that the wheat prices of 
Canada were substantially the wheat prices in this country, 
namely, No. 1 northern at Manitoba was $2.233, which is sub- 
stantially the price here, the reason for the wheat prices of 
Canada and the wheat prices of this country being the same. 
There is a control of wheat in Canada operating in conjunction 
with the control of wheat in this country. 

If the Senator will pardon one further observation, of course 
the condition in Canada, where these high prices are being paid, 
as well as in this country, is a further inducement to the farmers 
of the country to plant something besides wheat. 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. I thank the Senator for his 
statement and for the figures that he has put in the RECORD. 
I think he is correct in the conclusion he has drawn therefrom. 

Reading further from this letter: 

We have shipped around 100,000 bushels of wheat of the 1917 crop, 
and many of our best farmers are very seriously thinking of selling most 
of their seed wheat and sowing barley instead. And you can’t very 
well blame them, for most farmers will try and work for their financial 
interests regardless of what is best for the country at large. 

I do not quite indorse that statement of the farmer just made: 
it is too broad; the farmers are more patriotic than the state- 
ment would imply; but of course there will be the financial in- 
terest, and In many instances it will be a case of necessity on the 
part of the farmer that he should sow his land to these other 
grains rather than to wheat. 


What the solution to this problem is I do not know, but something 
should be done to assure the farmer as much or a little more for his 


feed crop. 

Another thing that confronts us is this: There will be a sho’ of 

unl there on the hoof and 

ags to market condi- 

here who have from 12 

to 20 good brood sows and who have just about decided to sell off slick 
and clean, saying 

to feed. Fair corn here is b 


and see 


The references in this letter which I have just read have been 
in part to the price of labor. I will just read a short extract 
from a letter received this morning which refers to the price of 
farm implements. The writer figures that $5 to $7 a day will 
be demanded during harvest for harvest labor unless some 
action is taken on this matter by Congress. 

He says: 

This may not interest you in the least. No doubt you have your 
hands full and your mind fully taxed with the serious problems of war, 
but to us farmers whose sons are at the front and who has the prices 
fixed on his crops by the Government. It is of much concern to us; I 
believe it would be onty fair for the Government to set a price on farm 
labor as well as to fix prices for farm products. 

I say in regard to this statement, as I said in regard to the 
previous statement, without at all indorsing what he has said 
here in regard to the conscription of labor for the farms, hardly 
thinking as yet it can be done; yet it shows what is in the 
farmer’s mind and how his condition and his circumstances 1 
him to think of these things. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that there are a few hundred of these laborers now scattered 
around Sand Point in Idaho, and they are spending their time 
at present in making rushes on jails to get their comrades out 
of jail who have been arrested. There are plenty of those kind, 
but even if we would get them on the farms it would take a 
regiment to make them work. 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. And the writer of this letter 
alludes to how impossible labor of that kind would be for the 


farm. 
Mr. GALLINGER and Mr. SHERMAN addressed the Chair. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kine in the chair). Does 
the Senator from South Dakota yield, and if so, to whom? 
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Mr. STERLING. I yield first to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am going to ask the Senator a question 
along a line that I know is not popular in the Congress of the 
United States, and perhaps not in the country. I submitted a 
resolution which went to the Committee on Agriculture asking 
that committee to make inquiry as to the advisability of so 
amending the Chinese exclusion act that we might have, under 
careful restrictions and regulations, some farmers from northern 
China, who are said to be very excellent farmers, brought into 
this country to supply to some extent the demand on the part of 
the farmers for labor during the continuance of the war. I 
have information that there are parties who are ready to bring 
a very large number of real farmers from China under very strict 
regulations, even holding up one-half their pay, depositing it in 
bank, and guaranteeing that they shall be returned to their 
home country at the close of the war. Does the Senator think 
that that is a matter worthy of any consideration on the part 
of Congress? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I say to the Senator from 
New Hampshire that, without committing myself to the proposi- 
tion at all, I think it is a matter worthy of the earnest consid- 
eration of Congress. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will state—— 

Mr. STERLING. As I understand the proposition, if the 
Senator will permit me, it is that 800,000 farmers from north 
central China be brought to this country. The situation is this: 
They desire experience here upon farms in order that they may 
learn farm methods and the use of farm machinery in this coun- 
try, and they are ready to enter into a contract for one, two, or 
three years, or until the termination of the war, and then return 
to China. This labor is altogether distinct, as I understand it, 
from Chinese coolie labor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Absolutely distinct. I am very glad to 
have the Senator’s opinion, because, being fully conscious of 
the fact that there is this intense prejudice against the importa- 
tion of oriental labor in any form, I haye become very greatly 
interested in this matter, and fully believe that it is a remedy 
we might, as a war-emergency act, adopt—and most of our leg- 
islation is based on that fact, and relieve this situation, which 
is becoming very alarming, so far as farm labor is concerned, 
because whatever price we put on wheat or any other com- 
modity, if you can not get men to sow the seed and harvest the 
wheat the price will be of mighty little consequence, 

Mr. STERLING. I thank the Senator from New Hampshire 
for calling attention to this matter. I now yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I do not know whether any 
allusion has been made to this statement or not, but I am sur- 
prised at the reports from various parts of the country, not only 
what the Senator is reading but what comes to my office, in 
view of official statements made here in Washington. I call 
attention to a report made this morning in the public press, in 
which it is said: 

“ Hysterical and exaggerated statements” as to shortage of farm 
labor and the unfitness of boys for this work are doing great harm, 
officials of the Federal Employment Service said yesterday. 

The only department of the Government that speaks with au- 

thority on this question says that the farmers are becoming 
hysterical and exaggerated in their statements. I have letters 
in great profusion on my table and in my files in the last 30 
days from farmers whom I never knew to have hysterics in my 
life. They are hard-headed fellows. I never knew them to 
willfully exaggerate. Possibly they are not informed of actual 
circumstances in the farm communities, but I would like the 
Senator from South Dakota to state what he thinks of these 
official utterances compared with the men who are doing the 
work and raising the grain. Who is right? 

Mr. STERLING. I think, Mr. President, the official state- 
ments referred to by the Senator from Illinois are contrary to 
the actual facts as they exist. He speaks about the credibility 
of the men with whom he has had correspondence und who have 
written him in regard to the situation as it pertains to farm 
labor. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. STERLING. I believe each and every one of the men 
who have written to me here would rather underestimate than 
overestimate the bad conditions that exist. They are level- 
headed, conservative men. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand the position which the Depart- 
ment of Labor takes in regard to the shortage of labor upon 
the farm is that there is no shortage of labor if a proper dis- 
tribution of it could be had. I do not understand that the De- 
partment of Labor denies the fact that there is in some locali- 
ties a great shortage of labor—that is easily proven—and that 


there is a failure so far as we have been unable to distribute 
the labor of the country in accordance with the demands of 
the different localities. 

Mr. STERLING. Will the Senator permit me there? Is the 
Senator able to say whether the Department of Laber itself 
has adopted any method or is following any plan in regard to 
the distribution of farm labor? 

Mr. BORAH. I am not able to say what the plans are or 
what the details connected with that proposition are, but I am 
told both in the public press and privately that they have been 
working out some plan. I do not know what the details are. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. STERLING, I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA, I think the Senator from Idaho is somewhat 
mistaken in the conclusion he draws from the statement read 
by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN]. The statement 
of the Senator from Illinois is to the effect that there is a short- 
age of farm labor, It may be true, as the Senator from Idaho 
has stated, that the report of the Department of Laber shows 
there is no shortage of labor, but general labor is somewhat 
different from farm labor. The Senator from Idahe knows as 
well as I do, and the rest of us here, that farm labor has be- 
come skilled labor. It takes skilled labor to performa all kinds 
of labor upon the farm. 

Mr. BORAH, The Senator from North Dakota misunder- 
stood me. The Senator from Idaho did not express an epinion 
as to the fact in regard to the matter. I was simply stating 
what I understood to be the position of the Department of 
Labor—that it did not deny the shortage of labor im certain 
localities, and so forth, but claimed that there was plenty of 
labor throughout the country, even farm labor, if it was properly 
distributed, 

Mr. GRONNA. That is exactly the way I understeod the 
Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from North Dakota said the Sena- 
tor from Idaho stated that there was no shortage of laber. That 
the Senator from Idaho did not say. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator from North Dakota heard what 
the Senator from Idaho said. He said that the Department 
of Labor stated that there was no shortage of labor. The article 
which the Senator from Illinois read was to the effect that there 
was no shortage of farm labor. I think we are beginning to 
realize that every man who may be able to do ordimary labor 
can not work upon a farm and perform a good day’s werk with 
the intricate machinery we have. I think we ought to begin 
to draw a distinction between skilled farm labor and such 
labor as was referred to by my good friend from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to make a suggestien to the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senater frem South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not see how anybody eam contend 
that there is no shortage of labor, in view of the fact that 
2,000,000 men have been drafted and are in the service of the 
United States. Evidently they have been withdraws from the 
avenues of labor. For that reason it seems to me the depart- 
ment must clearly be mistaken as to the fact that there is not 
a shortage of labor in the United States. : 

Mr. BORAH. I am not undertaking to argue that the De- 
partment of Labor is not in error, though I think a very strong 
argument could be made in support of the Department of Labor 
when you take into consideration the fact that there are thou- 
sands of people in the United States now who are not performing 
any labor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator from Seuth Dakota 
permit me just a word? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. When I made the suggestion im the form 
of a resolution that went to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry that we might find relief in another direction, the 
Department of Labor—and I have an impression it came di- 
rectly from the Secretary—informed me that the movement I 
had inaugurated or suggested was unnecessary, because the 
department, through the Federal Employment Bureau, was 
formulating plans that, in the opinion of the Department of 
Labor, would fully meet the requirement of the farmers of the 
country so far as labor was concerned, I had hoped that that 
would eventuate, but I have waited some weeks now; amd while I 
am not as much interested in this question as the Senators who 
come from great agricultural States, I have watched in vain for 
any evidence that any good result had as yet been wreught out 
by the department, 


1918. 


Mr. STERLING. If the Senator from New Hampshire will 
permit me, does he not understand that the Department of 

bor has in contemplation the sending of “city folks” out on 
farms, inexperienced, and knowing nothing whatever about farm 
labor? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think that is true. That is one of the 
matters that I tried to direct my attention to years ago, in the 
hope that some system might be. devised, either through the 
Immigration Bureau or in some other way, to secure a distri- 
bution of the immigrants: who come into this country, but it 
has proved an impossible thing to do. They congregate in New 
York, Boston, and Chicago, and the other great cities of the 
country and refuse to go on the farms. I suppose it is impossible 
to make them go there, and if we did I apprehend they would be 
of mighty little use as far as practical farming is concerned. 
I think that is exactly the idea the department had in mind 


when the suggestion was made that labor could be secured for 


the farms of the country. 


Mr: STERLING. Mr. President, the discussion. here makes: 


quite pertinent another sentence or two from this letter, which 
I came near omitting; This writer says: 


Farm hands are scarce, some demanding $100 a-month for farm labor. 
This man I hired is only a common farm rer; can not run a.tractor 
or steam engine or g engine. Seventy-five dollars a month is a 
common price asked. If we farmers are going to start at $50 to $100 
for onthe vem what will the demand be for harvest hands and help? 
I figure t $5 to $7 a day will be demanded unless some action is taken 
on this matter by Congress. 


The letter further states: 


L believe it would be only fair for the Government to set a price on 


farm labor as well as to fix prices for farm products. The Government 
conscripts our boys and sets the price. Why not conscript labor for the 


farm and set the price? Grain ders. are this year; last x 
$180. Manure he iranin 250; last year, $125. Prices seem to have 
been all arranged for the mer. Shall we bear most of 


burdens of war? 


So, Mr. President, under the conditions: relative to prices of 
farm labor and the prices of these other grains which the 
farmer will substitute in sowing for wheat that he ought to sow, 
it seems to me that we can do no less than adopt the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gorg], pro- 
viding for a. price of $2.50 a bushel at the local markets. 

Mr. President, in price fixing: we should have regard to the 
highest normal cost of production as a basis for such price 
fixing. We should take into consideration not the lowest normal 


cost of production where there are the great facilities, the larger 


farms, and perhaps better methods. of farming, which will en- 
able the farmer to produce grain at a lower price, but we must 
take into consideration the average farmer, the man who most 
probably is obliged to hire some help, and who is not able within 
his own family to provide all the help that he will need for the 


operation of his farm. I sincerely hope that this amendment 


will prevail. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I simply: desire to contribute 
a few words to this most interesting discussion. I think, if we 
study the situation carefully, we shall come to the conclusion 
that the price fixing on wheat has been an abject failure. If we 
study the history of attempts at price fixing which have been 
made throughout the world. we shall find that they also have 
been utter failures. 

Now, let me call your attention, Mr. President, to the existing 
situation. Before we adopted the legislation under which a 
price was fixed last year on wheat, all cereals—wheat, corn, oats, 
barley, rye, and flax—were sold in the open market on the 


beards. of the grain exchanges: The price was governed to some 


extent by the law of supply and demand. What did we do last 
year? We segregated wheat from all other cereals, and we said 
in respect. to that one cereal, “ We will fix an arbitrary price 
for wheat that you tan not exceed, but for which you must sell 
your crop.“ What was the result? The result of the fixing of 
that arbitrary price on wheat was to enhance the price of other 
cereals. Corn, rye, barley, and oats. have gone up until the 
prices of most of those cereals—in fact, all of them—to-day 
exceed the price of wheat. 3 

Take even the price of oats at 99 cents and a dollar a bushel. 
There are only 32 pounds of oats in a bushel, while there are 
60 pounds in a bushel of wheat. So, for feed or food purposes, 
either for man or beast, it takes two bushels of oats to equal 
a bushel of wheat. 

Barley is to-day as high in price as is wheat, and even 
Higher; rye is a good deal higher—50 per cent higher; and corn 
also is higher. What is the effect of this? I want to give you 
a. concrete: case to show how like a kicking gun it operates. 
Ihave a letter here from Mr. A. C. Hatch, a prominent merchant, 
who has been engaged in the grain business for many years, 
who lives in Otter Tail County, Minn., which is one of the 
largest agricultural counties in the State, a county consisting 


of 63 townships. Mr. Hatch tells me how this operates. Oats, 
barley, and corn are so high-in price that the farmers, instead of 
using those cereals with which to feed their live stock, are 
grinding their wheat and using that for feed. Mr. Hatch 
states in his letter: x 

Now, further, on Saturday, March 9, at the Herness farm there were 
44 bushels of wheat ground for feed; at the Luhmys farm, In Ottertail 
Township, there were 100 bushels ground for feed, and in the town of 
Maine over 200 bushels of wheat. 

People must have something with which to feed their live 
stock in order to keep it from starving; and if wheat is cheaper 
than oats, if it is cheaper than barley, if it is cheaper than corn, 
the farmer who needs feed will take his wheat and grind that 
instead of going into the market and buying oats and corn and 
rye and barley for feed purposes. That is the way it. is 
operating, 

Price fixing, even if you put the price of wheat at $2.50 a 
bushel—and I shall probably vote for that—will prove, Mr. 
President, an abject. failure. The only fair way is to leave all 
of these cereals to be sold in the open market, to be governed by 
the law of supply and demand. Then the wheat farmer will 
get the real market value of his wheat as much as he is to-day 
getting the real market value of his corn, of his oats, of his rye, 
and of his barley.. You should either do that or else you. must 
adopt. the arbitrary method of fixing the price of all these 
cereals. If you are going to fix the price on wheat in order to 
preserve the equilibrium and prevent the farmers from grind- 
ing their wheat for feed, you. must fix a standard minimum 
price for corn, for oats, for barley, and for rye in order to put 
them on a parity. 

What would be the result of the method which we are pursu- 
ing? I have received. numerous letters from farmers, from 


the grain dealers, and from other men who are versed. in these 


things, who have called my attention to these matters. I have 
brought.these communications time and time again to the atten- 
tion of the Food Administration and to the attention. of the 
Agricultural Department, and LC have received from them only 
the vaguest and most. indefinite kind of answers,. which have 
indicated to me that they utterly fail to understand the sit- 
uation. < 

T think the result of the present system will be that in the 
spring wheat States in the Northwest there will be a greater 
acreage of corn, a greater acreage of barley, and I know of my 
own knowledge that last fall there was a greater quantity of 
fall rye—winter rye, as we call it—seeded in the spring wheat 
States than ever before. 

Lbelieve it is true of North Dakota, as I know it is true of Min- 
nesota, that more winter rye has been sown than ever, and the 
farmers will sow more barley and more flax than heretofore for 
tio reasons: First, because those crops will bring them a much 
better income per acre, and, in the next place, at this moment they 
need feed for their stock and for their hogs. So if it comes to a 
question of buying dear corn or dear barley or dear rye, dearer 
and higher proportionately than wheat, the farmers are going to 
take their wheat and grind it and use it for feed. Ihave known 
such things to occur in normal times in years gone by, when 
there was a disproportion in the prices of these cereals, 

So, Mr. President, even if we adopt this amendment, even if 
we fix a price of $2.50 a bushel, to my mind it will not cure the 
situation, so long as we leave the door open in respect to the 
other cereals. We shall still be confronted by the existing situa- 
tion, because the demand for the other cereals and the market 
price for them will continue to fluctuate and to rise and rise, as 
it has-done in reeent times. 

Why, Mr. President, may I ask, should the wheat farmer be 
segregated and made the one victim of price fixing? It passes 
my understanding; it baffles my comprehension. We can segre- 
gute tlie wheat farmer from all the other farmers; we can fix 
the price of wheat; but, as L said a moment ago, such action will 
prove like a kicking gun, because the farmer is going to raise the 
crop that he finds most profitable; and, I repeat, instead. of 
taking his oats, his barley, and his rye and feeding them to the 
stock he will sell them, because they bring a higher price, and 
he will grind his wheat to feed his stock. á 

Such a condition is to my mind intolerable. There is only one 
of two courses to adopt: One is to leave the market open for 
wheat, as it is in the case of other cereals; and the other, which 
I regard as dangerous, but still much fairer than the present 
system, is to make an arbitrary price for all the other cereals, 
Mr. President, as E said at the outset, I have no faith in any 
method of price fixing; but if there is to be price fixing, in order 
to preserve an equilibrium between wheat and the other grains, 
what in common parlance are called the coarse grains, the price 
of them all ought to be fixed, or they ought all to be sold in the 
open market. 
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These are my views, Mr. President. I do not care to enter into 
a discussion of the labor question more than to say this: The 
Department of Labor and those affiliated with it have taken occa- 
sion to go into the labor situation. There have been a great 
many strikes and a great many disputes in regard to labor, which 
have been settled in the main by increasing wages in all direc- 
tions. I am not finding fault with that; perhaps, in many in- 
stances such increases may have been just; but the increasing 
of wages in the other callings where labor is organized into 
unions and where men work in factories, in shops, and in ship- 
yards, so that a man engaged in ordinary labor can earn from 
$8 to $12 a day for 10 hours of work, reacts upon the prices 
that the farmer is compelled to pay for his labor. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the farmer knows no eight-hour 
day; he knows no time and a half for overtime. The farmer, in 
order to be successful, must start early in the morning. The 
first thing he must do at the beginning of each day is to do 
what are called his chores; he must feed his horses and his pigs, 
milk his cows and harness his horses, and when all that pre- 
liminary work has been done he goes in and takes his breakfast. 
Then, after breakfast, he goes out in the fields to do his work. At 
evening, when he quits work in the fields, he comes home, when 
he must unharness the horses, must water and feed them, and 
must feed his pigs and milk his cows. The laborer from the 
large cities—and farmers have tried it—when employed on the 
farm does not want to stir an inch before breakfast. Oh, no; 
he wants to lie in bed until the breakfast gong beats, and then 
he will come down, halting and limping, and eat a generous 
breakfast. Then he will start out to work; but he will not stir 

an inch before that time. When evening comes, the moment 
he comes home with the team from the fields he wants to quit 
and go in to eat his supper. Even where it is customary, as is 
the case among well-to-do farmers during the rush season, to 
give a lunch in the field at 10 o’clock in the forenoon and to give 
a lunch at 4 o'clock in the afternoon, these city chaps when they 
come home in the evening with their teams from the: fields feel 
they are doing a great thing if they take the harness from the 
horses, lead them to the water tank, and give them a bit of hay; 
but if they do that much, that is the ultimate limit; you do not 
catch a mother’s son of them milking a cow or feeding a pig or 
doing anything else in the way of work. The farmer can not get 
along with that kind of labor. Then, even when you get them in 
the field, most of them are of no account. That is the difficulty 
we are confronted with. 

We hear much talk about the distribution of labor and how 
labor is being mobilized. I am a member of the Committee on 
Commerce, which has been investigating the operations of the 
Shipping Board. We thought they were paying pretty high wages 
in some of the shipyards. Senators, of course, have heard of Hog 
Island, which has figured in the public press and in the public 
eye. Among the witnesses who appeared before us a few days 
ago was 2 man who called himself an “industrial engineer.” I 
had never heard of the term before, and so it struck me as a 
novelty. I inquired what the functions of an industrial engineer 
were. He replied: “It is the business of an industrial engineer 
to educate and mobilize labor; to get it to work together in har- 
mony ; to bring labor in from sources where there is plenty of it, 
and to put it to good use.” That is an “ industrial engineer.” 

Well, now, I wish to God they would send an industrial engi- 
neer among us farmers who could mobilize farm labor, educate 
it, drill it, and make it so that it would be useful to the ordinary 
American farmer. 

Why, Mr. President, I had an experience along this line some 
years ago, I think away back in 1893, when we had a sympa- 
thetic strike, and a great many laborers were floating through 
the country looking for work. We got a good many of the kind 
my friend from North Dakota has been referring to. One day 
a gang of about six or seven men came to my farm. It was at 
a time when labor was abundant and work was scarce. I had 
a lot of land that I wanted grubbed, a good deal of which I 
was letting out by the acre. These fellows came along and said 
that they had gotten stranded out West and were looking for 
work. “ Well,” I said, “I have work. I have a lot of grubbing 
to be done.” I took them over and showed them the patch, 
where I had 8 or 10 men working. They were working by the 
acre, so much an acre for grubbing. They said, “ Your terms 
are all right, and we will go to work, but we have not any money. 
Can you buy us tools?” I invested about $10 or $12 in tools; 
and they went over there and grubbed about half a day. Then 
at noon they came back to see me with long, very sober faces, 
and said, Here, we don't like to work in this way, by the job. 
The way for you to do, Mr. NELSON, is to hire 20 or 30 men to 
grub, and then put a boss over them. We like to work under a 
boss. We don’t like to work by the acre.” I said, “I can not 
do that. I have not enough land, and can not afford to hire 20 


or 80 men and put a boss over them. That would be too ex- 
pensive.” They said, “ Well, unless you do that, unless you will 
hire a gang of 20 or 30 men and a boss, we don't want to under- 
take the work. We can do a good deal where we have a good 
boss.” I went over and looked at what those six men had done 
all forenoon over on the lot, and they had done about as much 
work as a single, decent man would have done in two hours. So 
I let the crew go. 

That is a sample of the kind of work we get on the farm; 
and I hope, Mr. President, that these reformers—and they are 
around us on all sides—will take into account, among other 
things, the matter of providing the farmers with industrial 
engineers, to help us to mobilize and get the right kind of farm 
labor to enable us to raise crops. 

The farmer is handicapped by three things. The first is the 
extraordinary rise in the cost of farm implements and farm 
machinery, The second is the extraordinary rise in the price 
of labor, and the scarcity of the right kind of labor. The third 
is this price-fixing scheme, which, God knows, is the worst of 
all. We could survive if they would leave the farmer with an 
open and free market for his products, as in normal times we 
survived all these other pests, as we have survived the grass- 
hopper, the hailstone, and every other calamity that Providence 
and the climate have visited upon our country. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, while I shall reluctantly, as a 
matter of sentiment, vote for this proposition, to increase the 
price of wheat to $2.50 a bushel, if it is not ruled out of order; 
yet I believe that, even if it is adopted, it will prove an utter 
failure, and that we shall be confronted with the same situa- 
tion next year that we are confronted with now under the price- 
fixing system that we have had during the past year. 

I have here the letter of Mr. Hatch, to which I have referred. 
I will not take up the time of the Senate in reading it, but I 
will ask to have it printed as a part of my remarks: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Worcorr in the chair). 
Without objection, that order will be made. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


BATTLE LAKE, MINN., March 13, 1918, 
Hon. Knute NELSON 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Deak Sm: The beautiful system of food supply is working fine in 
this county. With price of wheat and coarse grains as it now h, wheat 
is getting decidedly the worst of it. With barley at $3 for 60 pounds, 
oats at 59 cents, corn meal out of ‘sight, precious wheat, which, it is 
said, the allies need, is out of it. 

The facts as to this county, and whith will hold for the whole North- 
west, Is this: Barley is being held for seed; all spring rye has already 
been bought up for seed; the acreage of oats will be eavy; all at the 
expense of wheat. It is a hard matter to buy flax for seed. I want 
50 bushels myself, but don’t know where I can get it. All this is at 
the expense of wheat acreage. Now, further, Saturday, March 9, at 
the Herness farm there was 44 bushels wheat ground for feed; at 
Luhmys, in Ottertail Township, over 100 bushels; at Maine over 200 
bushels. Those are all that I know of, but I am certain of this, that 
2 pounds of wheat to-day are fed to stock for every pound to humanity. 
This is getting a very favorable result, isn’t it? Now, is it imbectlity 
o Aeneid tbat is causing this condition? You are in a positión to 

out. 

Nonpartisans are advocating less acreage of wheat and are making lots 
of capital out of present conditions and are gaining ground fast in 
this county. The marketing of barley has caused several temperance 
men to join the league lately, which I think will give the league a clean 
sweep in the legislature in this county. 

Say, can't something be done, and done now. 

Respectfully, A. C. Haren. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have never been able to 
bring my mind to the conclusion that price fixing was desirable 
under any circumstances; and I am gratified to have the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson]—a great lawyer and a suc- 
cessful farmer—declare in this presence that price fixing, so far 
as wheat is concerned, has been an abject failure. It occurred 
to me at the time it was undertaken that it-was a grotesque ex- 
periment that at best would result in failure of some kind, and I 
am satisfied that the Senator from Minnesota speaks words of 
truth and soberness when he says it was an abject failure. 

It seemed to me at that time, and it seems to me now, that if 
we are going to start price fixing in this country it ought to be 
broadened yery much beyond wheat. I am not sure that we 
ought not to include agricultural products that are not so in- 
timately connected with the war emergency as are wheat and 
other edible products of the farms; but, as I stated in the 
beginning, I have never brought myself to believe in the sys- 
tem at all, and do not believe in it now, and I think it ought to be 
abandoned absolutely and forever. It has been tried in other 
countries. France tried it, and it proved a failure. It was 
tried in this country at a former period in our history, and it 
proved a failure. 

In that connection, Mr. President, I am going to ask that the 
Secretary be permitted to read one paragraph from the speech 
delivered by the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopgE] in this Chamber on the 27th day of February last, which 
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deals with this very question. I have marked the paragraph, 
and ask that the Secretary read it, after which I shall occupy 
only one moment of time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

In this connection I am going to cite Gustave Le Bon, who is one 
of the great scientific men of France, a distinguished biologist and also a 
3 Some of his books on psychology are very well known—for 

stance, one which he wrote some years ago, which was translated into 
many ages, called The Psychology of the Crowd. He wrote an- 
other book called The Psychology of Education, and another The 
1 of Politics, and still another Of Socialism. He has made 
a very elaborate study of the mental operations of masses of men in 
contradistinction to the individual mind. He has published recently 
another book, Les Premieres Conséquences de la Guerre, in which he 
collects data on the psychologic conditions of the nations engaged in 
war. Among the many things operating upon the public mind of which 
Mr. Le Bon treats is the price fixing which took place in France and 
in this country at the close of the elghteenth cen 5 5 He lays great 
emphasis on the reversion to the old ideas of the nch Revolution, 
and he points out in his citations of authorities the effects on the price 
of sugar, among other articles, both in France and in Germany. ‘The 
authorities he cites all seem to show that 5 fixing was not success- 
ful and was in a large measure abandoned both countries, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, some of the books to which 
the Senator from Massachusetts called attention in that para- 
graph are worthy of our attention. It was my privilege to 
scan The Psychology of the Crowd, and it contains information 
that certainly is important to any student of the existing con- 
dition in this country as well as the existing condition through- 
out the world. 

Mr. President, it occurs to me that if we are going to fix 
prices, if we are going into that business to fix either minimum 
or maximum prices in this country for the products of the farm, 
we ought to enlarge it. Why should we not include hay? True, 
that is not consumed by human beings, but it is consumed by 
animals that contribute very largely to war conditions in Europe 
and contribute very largely to the comfort and happiness of 
mankind. In the little State of New Hampshire last year we 
raised 683,000 tons of hay, and in New England as a whole 
5,085,000 tons of hay. The farmer in the Northwest—and he 
has reason for it—complains that he is not getting enough for 
his wheat to warrant him in raising it. Why, the hay that we 
raised in New Hampshire last year did not pay for putting it in 
the barn, and the result is that our barns throughout New Eng- 
land are crowded with hay for which there is no market. If 
we are going to fix a price on any agricultural product that will 
enable the farmer to raise it at a profit, I do not know why we 
should not extend our vision to New England and take care of 
our hay crop. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. GALLINGER, I yield; certainly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is there not a large distinction there? 
Your hay crop is not a planted crop. It very often grows on 
ground that will not sustain a planted crop; and is not the Sena- 
tor mistaken in saying that the farmer complains in regard to 
the price of wheat? The farmer is not complaining. He is 
simply refusing to raise wheat and is raising more profitable 
crops; and it is the country that is going to complain. We are 
going to complain, because we will not have an adequate supply 
of wheat for ourselves and to send to France and Great Britain. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, my hearing has been de- 
fective if I have not understood that Senators have, in behalf 
of the farmer, made complaint of the price that he is getting 
for his wheat at the present time. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I think that is a very 
mistaken view to take of it. It seems to me that we need only 
to read the papers to see that a grave emergency exists because 
an inadequate supply of wheat is being raised; and it is we, 
who are responsible for supplying wheat not only to our own 
people but to France and to Great Britain and Europe, who 
should bestir ourselves to find a way to stimulate a larger pro- 
duction of wheat. We are doing all we can to abstain from 
the use of wheat, but we ought to take the more intelligent 
course and do something to stimulate its production. I have 
letters on my desk showing that in Nebraska, Iowa, and Illinois 
this year not over 75 per cent of the normal wheat crop will be 
raised. Why is it? Largely because the farmers are raising 
things which will pay them more per acre, and that is a very 
serious situation. 

It is not the farmer that is complaining; it is the people who 
have got to use the wheat who will be complaining. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I quoted the Senators 
from the great wheat sections of this country and they did 
complain, and I quoted them correctly. Now, I do differ- 
entiate between the necessity for wheat and the necessity for 


other products that are not so directly connected with our 
war emergency situation; but, nevertheless, I do say that if 
we are going into the practice of adopting the system of price 
fixing in this country, it ought to be very largely extended 
beyond one product of the farm. 

I know of no reason why we should not fix the price of 
cotton. It brought 6 cents a pound not many years ago and it 
brings 35 cents a pound now, I think; and it is very essential 
to the manufacture of munitions of war. Why not fix the price 
on that, and either benefit the raisers of cotton, or, on the 
other hand, benefit the people who use cotton, the large and 
ever-increasing army of consumers? 

So, Mr. President, while I have not fully determined how I 
shall vote on this proposition, I want to vote intelligently and 
I want to yote in a way that will increase the wheat product 
of this country. I have been seeking information as I have 
gone along by interrogating Senators who know more about 
it than Ido. If I can be persuaded that this amendment will 
accomplish that result without doing a greater injustice to the 
army of consumers who use flour, which will be increased in 
price, I shall vote for it; and I may vote for it, anyway. I am 
not sure as to that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with a great deal of what the Senator 
has said about the matter of price fixing. As I understand the 
Senator, he thinks that the natural laws of supply and demand 
ought to be allowed to take their course. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I was taught that in my school days. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is pretty sound doctrine. If it is not 
manipulated, in the end it will produce the best results. But 
because the Senator has said—and I know he feels that way 
that if there is some reason why this should be an exception 
he would like to know it, I want to suggest to him something 
that has had a great deal of influence on me. 

The present price of wheat, not by statute but by control 
of the market by governmental agencies, has been fixed. I do 
not suppose any one will dispute that. It has been fixed at 
a price which I think everybody will concede is below what 
it would have been if the law of supply and demand had run 
its regular course. As I look at this particular provision, it 
is in here now because that fundamental law has already been 
interfered with, and this is an attempt to approach more 
nearly what would be the result if the law of supply and 
demand had been allowed to take its course. Now, to my mind 
that is a reasonable view to take of it. I am led irresistibly 
to that conclusion, although fundamentally I do not like this 
idea of fixing a price. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Now, Mr. President, I will ask my friend 
the Senator from Nebraska a question, to which I know he 
will give me a candid answer, It is believed that the price 
fixed on wheat is too low. I want to ask the Senator if he 
does not think the prices in the markets of the United States 
at the present time of rye and barley and oats are too high? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think they would be lower, without any 
doubt, if the price of wheat had not been manipulated. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Very well. That is exactly the answer I 
expected from the Senator, because he always gives candid an- 
swers. Now, I will ask the Senator, if we are to fix the price 
on wheat, ought we not logically and properly to fix also the 
price on barley, rye, and oats? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; and I suppose logically we would not 
stop there. Of course, the Senator realizes that that leads us 
into additional difficulties. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘To my mind we would not be justified in adopt- 
ing this amendment if the price of wheat had not already been 
changed from what it would have been if the law of supply and 
demand had been allowed to prevail. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I wish to ask the Senator a further ques- 
tion. If we should fix the price of rye and barley and oats at 
a lower point than they are selling for to-day, because they 
are selling at an abnormal price, would not that stimulate the 
production of wheat? Would it not be the very best method we 
could adopt to stimulate the production of wheat? 

Mr. NORRIS. It might be, but I want to call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that the wheat-fixing proposition is of legis- 
lative origin, and we can not interfere with that except to take 
the very thing on which the price has been fixed, and that is 
wheat, 

Mr. GALLINGER. But we could by legislation fix the mini- 
mum price of the other articles, 
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Mr. NORRIS. I presume we could, but, as I said awhile ago, to give the matter very careful considération and I shall vote 


that would lead us into a great many difficulties. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I quite agree to that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainty. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Would the Senator advocate limiting the 
price of eats and barley and rye without also limiting the price 
of labor that we must use in the production of those grains, 
and without limiting the price of farm machinery and the price 
of thousands of articles that the farmer must buy? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, that is a pretty com- 
prehensive question, 

Nr. McCUMBER. Should a limitation be placed on one class 
only? 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is a comprehensive question that 
I do not want to answer. I will cross that bridge when I 
come to it. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I ask the Senator if we are not right to 
that bridge? 

Mr. GALLINGER. We are quite close to it. I know that the 
farmers in sections of the country where wheat, rye, barley, 
and oats are not grown, in the industrial sections of the coun- 
try, where they consume these things and purchase them from 
the agricultural States, are very much disturbed to-day over 
the abnormal price, not so much of wheat as of the other prod- 
ucts I have named. I called attention to that two or three days 
ago, and I do not care to repeat it, beyond saying that the 
average farmer in New England is unable to purchase food 
for his horses and cattle at the present price. Even the little 
farmers in the villages and on the farms are actually selling 
their fowls, sending them to the Boston market, because they 
ean not afford to purchase grain to feed their hens, They are 
sending them in carloads literally. Henee I say this matter 
is very difficult of adjustment so as to give it an equitable and 
fair basis, 

Now, I do not want to be put in a false position about this 
matter and I will not be put in a false position. I want to do 
everything in my power to increase the acreage of wheat and 
the production of wheat. I realize as much as any Senator does 
er as any man in this country does that we have a tremendous 
contract on our hands. The United States fas practically got to 
fight the European war if it continues two years longer. We have 
to produce the men, we have to produce the money, we have to 
produee the food, and they can not fight it without wheat. I 
understand all that, and I appreciate it all, and I want to do 
my duty in the matter. Every question I have propounded 
during the debate on this bill has been for the purpose of en- 
deavoring to get information that would justify my vote, because 
I want to vote right, and I thank the Senator for having so 
logically answered the questions I have propounded. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator. i 

Mr. GORE. In connection with the Senator’s question touch- 
ing the price fixing on other agricultural products I wilt ask the 
Senator this question. He has had some experience, I believe, 
in the practice of medicine. If he had a patient who had taken 
too generous a portion of strychnine I wonder whether he 
would prescribe more strychnine as an antidote? 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is hardly a question. If he had 
taken too much he would be dead before I could have prescribed 


anything. 5 

Mr. GORE. If he had passed the danger line but not the 
dead line, and the question of life and death was still trembling 
in the balance, would the Senator prescribe more strychnine, 
and still more? If in fixing the price of wheat we have let one 
rattlesnake sting the farmer I would doubt the wisdom and 
efficacy of letting a half dozen rattlesnakes sting him as a 
remedy. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Nebraska says the 
farmers are not complaining. The Senator from Oklahoma says 
they have stung the farmer. There is a contradiction between 
these two who represent the affirmative of this question. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator did not refer to me? 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; the Senator’s colleague. 

Mr. NORRIS. My colleague is not in the Chamber. I think, 
if I understood my colleague's reference, he meant, and I think 
everybody will agree to that proposition, that if there had been 
no interference with the price of wheat the farmer would not 
complain, but when the price was fixed and put lower than he 
could produce other things for, I do not think my colleague 
meant to sxy—— k 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is immaterial anyway; but I have 
said all I care to say on the subject. I confess that the 
difficulties which have suggested themselves to my mind during 
this debate have not entirely been cleared away, but I am going 


upon it as I think the best interests of the country demand. 

Mr. THOMAS obtained the floor. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator from Colorado yield to me? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I merely want to state before passing from the 
discussion of a few moments ago I did not speak to the point 
as to whether or not the farmers are complaining. I will say, 
however, the farmer has just occasion to complain whenever he 
is obliged by his Government or by any other artificial force to 
sell his products for less than the cost of production unless 
everybody else is required to do the same thing. I take it the 
farmers will go as far as any other class, they will make any 
Sacrifice necessary, they will bear any burdens necessary to 
bring this war to ap acceptable conclusion. I believe that of 
all these who are willing to strip their shirts from their backs 
to win this war the farmer is among the foremost of that class, 
but he has a right to insist that others shall be unbuttoning 
their collars while he is going through that operation. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, this motion requires for its 
proper understanding a discussion of the proposed amendment 
to the pending bill. Hence I assume that a discussion of the 
amendment will perhaps determine the motion. 

The purpose of this proposed amendment is to fix by legisla- 
tion the price of a necessity of life, and its justification is that 
it has already been fixed, and fixed too low. If there is any 
other justification for it, I am unable to perceive what it is. 

In the good old days when doctors bled for every ailment it 
was the practice if the first bleeding resulted in no improve- 
ment in the patient’s malady nor killed him, then to bleed him 
again. This bill would seem to be based upon that principle. 
The Government having established the price of a commodity 
unsuccessfully, or at least unsatisfactorily, it is now proposed 
that Congress shall step in and fix a price of its own. 

I do not believe, Mr. President, that practice will be any more 
successful in legislation than it was in medicine, and certainly 
not unless price fixing be made universal. It might be unsuc- 
cessful then, but it will very seriously disturb general economic 
conditions to single out any commodity or list of commodities 
and place an arbitrary price upon them, leaving all others to be 
8 by the uninterrupted play of the law of supply and 


Of course, I am aware and the Senate is aware that Execu- 
tive price fixing has not been entirely confined to wheat. We 
have a maximum price upon many of the metals, and upon some 
of the products of some of them which have been fixed by other 
authority than the Food Commission. The prices fixed for 
metals have not at this time seriously disturbed industrial con- 
ditions, doubtless because at the outset they were fixed at a 
sufficiently high maximum to allow considerable play of differ- 
ence between the price and the cost of production. But its 
success has not yet been determined. 

I did not believe when we were discussing the conservation 
bill, nor do I believe now, that we can successfully regulate 
prices either by legisIntion or by the arbitrary, well-considered 
action of commissions created for that purpose, unless they 
are applied universally both to the product and to everything 
which enters into its creation. I thought then that we should 
legislate to remove all artificial interferences with the law of 
supply and demand, two or three of which are easily recognized; 
for example, undue speculation upon the stock exchange, the 
cornering of a giyen commodity, or the control of it by some 
combination which can regulate the product to suit the price 
which it fixes for publie consumption. 

I recall offering two or three amendments when the bill was 
pending to reach those conditions, and by controlling or remov- 
ing them give free play to the law of supply and demand. 

I think, Mr. President, as I did then, that sueh legislation is 
essential, wise, temperate, effective legislation. I think also 
that appeals to the judgment and the patriotism of the people 
for their contribution and cooperation. to the general end are 
desirable and necessary. Perhaps all genuine conservation thus 
far attained by the Food Commission has been accomplished 
through the willing cooperation of the people with it by due 
observance of their requests and suggestions. 

Perhaps there is one other mode of controlling prices. We 
have frequently been warned to avoid the mistakes of Great 
Britain since she entered the war and to emulate her successes. 
She has handled her food problem very well. 

Great Britain at the outbreak of the war spent enormous sums 
of money in securing needed articles of food and wear for her 
people. She bought millions of bushels of wheat and hundreds 
of thousands of tons of sugar. She placed an embargo upon the 
exportation of wool from her colonies to other countries. Having 
secured large quantities of these very valuable materials, she 
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stored them. The prices she paid for them were a secondary 
consideration. She used these huge reservoirs to regulate prices 
by throwing their contents upon the market whenever specula- 
tion threatened or prices rose beyond what the Government con- 
sidered reasonable. Of course, that is an expensive method of 
controlling prices. The people pay for it by taxation, but it is 
fairly effective. 

I fear, Mr. President, that we may fix prices of given com- 
modities by the commission or by the Congress as long as this 
war lasts, and the only effect will be to produce the storm of 
protest and complaint with which we are being overwhelmed by 
the farmers. It is a lamentable fact that wheat, for which there 
is a crying and incessant demand, is selling for less money than 
corn and other grains which in normal times are cheaper than 
wheat. At the present time, because of their unusual prices, 
they offer the farmer an irresistible inducement to plant them 
instead of the wheat, which is needed. 

No man with common sense will engage in an unprofitable in- 
dustry very long nor is there any who will fail to recognize ex- 
isting conditions and produce that which promises some measure 
of profit. That is why we haye a shortage of wheat acreage. 
Of course other conditions enter into the problem, but the funda- 
mental one is the difference in prices of grains caused by the 
existing demand. 

These unusual and exorbitant prices for other grains may be 
unjustifiable. They may be the result of speculation or of the 
orders of the Food Commission requiring their use as substi- 
tutes for wheat, but whatever the cause the markets determine 
the action of the farmer and of the stock raiser, and all the laws 
enacted by the Congress can not interfere with or overthrow 
that natural inclination of mankind. 

Hence, I do not believe, Mr. President, that this bill, if it be- 
comes a law, will have any other result than to force the prices 
of other grains still higher. 5 

Mr. President, it is difficult to successfully interfere with 
natural laws of production and distribution without creating a 
disturbance somewhat similar to that which occurs in the hu- 
man system when suffering from some particular malady. We 
know what the malady is. It may be local, but it interferes 
with and interrupts all the normal conditions of the body. 
They are so interrelated, so dependent upon each other that the 
principal disturbance necessarily reacts upon the whole system. 

In the division of labor unconsciously cooperating to the 
product of any given commodity, material interference operates 
very much like throwing a foreign substances into a mass of 
delicate machinery. It may not be so abrupt or so serious, but 
the interference is there, and the irregularity of action will con- 
tinue until removed or minimized. 

It is sometimes helpful and instructive to go back to first 
principles, especially in the consideration of bills designed to 
affect fundamental economic laws. In his great work upon the 
Wealth of Nations, old Adam Smith directed the attention of 
the people of Great Britain in his introduction to the existence 
and importance of what he called the division of labor. I want 
to read an extract from that celebrated, although now almost 
obsolete work, upon the subject. I read from page 3: 

The greatest improvement in the productive pones of labor and the 
greater skill, dexterity, and judgment with which it is anywhere directed 
or applied seem to have been the effects of the division of labor. 

c effects of the division of labor in the general business of society 
will be more easily understood by considering in what manner it operate 
in some particular manufactures. It is commonly supposed to car- 
rled furthest in some very trifling ones; not perhaps that it really is 
carried further in them than in others of more importance, but in those 
trifling manufactures which are destined to supply the small wants 
of but a small number of ple the whole number of workmen must 
necessarily be small, and those 7 in every different branch of 
the work can often be collected into the same workshop and placed at 
once under the view of the spectator. In those great manufactures, 
on the contrary, which are destined to supply the great wants of the 
great body of the people, every different branch of the work employs 
so great a number of workmen that it is impossible to collect them all 
into the same workshop. We can seldom see more at one time t 
those employed in one single branch. Though in such manufactures 
the work may be divided into a greater number of parts than in those 
of a more trifling nature, the division is not near sò obvious, and has 
aceordingly been much less observed. 

To take an example, therefore, from a very trifling manufacture, but 
one in which the division of labor has been very often taken notice of, 
the trade of the pin maker, a workman not educated to this business, 
which the division of labor has rendered a distinct trade, nor acquainted 
with the use of the machinery employed in it, to the invention of which 
the same division of labor s probably given occasion, could scarce, 
perhaps, with his utmost industry, make 1 pin in a day, and cer- 
tainly could not make 20. But in the way in which this business is 
now carried on not only the whole work is peculiar trade, but it is 
divided into a number of branches, of which the greater part are likewise 
peculiar trades, One man draws out the wire, another straightens it, 
a third cuts it, a fourth points it, a fifth grinds it at the top for 
receiving the head; to make the head requires two or three distinct 
operations; to put it on is a peculiar business; to whiten the pins is 
another; It is even a trade by itself to put them into the r; and 
the important business of making a pin is, in this manner, divided into 
about 18 distinct operations, which in some manufactorles are all per- 
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in others the same man will some- 
em. I haye seen a small manufactory 
of this kind where 10 men only were employed, and where some of them 
consequently performed two or three distinct operations. 

To fix the wage or designate the price of any branch of the Industry 

contributing to the production of the finished article is to disarrange 
all of them, to the injury of the enterprise. 
This author discusses the subject of the division of labor very 
extensively, and it is interesting to refer without reading to 
that part of the discussion which is designed to show the con- 
tribution from a great number of sources of labor to the pro- 
duction of the simplest article. Take, for example, the pin 
which Mr. Smith uses as an illustration. The metal of which 
the pin is constructed is smelted from the ore, which in turn 
is dug from the earth by the miner. To dig the ore and to 
smelt it require the use of tools manufactured expressly for the 
purpose, made of materials upon which labor has in turn been 
expended both to produce and to shapen. The workmen en- 
gaged in these various contributions to the given result wear 
clothing which in turn is produced both as to the raw material 
and as to the finished product by another army of workmen, and 
these are supported in turn by food raised by another body of 
laborers, who in turn perform their work with implements 
produced in succession by other agencies, thus showing a com- 
plex yet well-regulated system of cooperation existing through- 
out society in the production both of the necessities and the 
comforts of life, which if interfered with by arbitrary acts of 
legislation necessarily interrupt what Mr. Henry George calls 
the unconscious cooperation of society and produce disturb- 
ances like those which we, as other nations of the past, are 
seeking to remedy by additional legislation of the same char- 
acter. 

If the Food Commission, in fixing an arbitrary price for wheat, 
places it too low, our conclusion is that Congress, because of 
the mistake, should legislate a price higher than that established 
by the commission or by the President. 

It may be, Mr. President, that this will result as the author- 
of the amendment believes. I think the only result will be to 
aggravate the situation. Corn, barley, and rye will enjoy a 
further rise. Perhaps this will support the establishment of a 
still further advance in the price of wheat by the President, 
which, proving unsatisfactory also, may require additional leg- 
islation by us. 

We should remember, Mr. President, that legislation of this 
kind never has been successful at any time in any age among 
any people. All rules admit of exceptions; there may be some 
to this one, but I do not think so. The Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. REED] some time ago directed the attention of the Senate 
to the disclosures in Alison’s History of Europe upon this sub- 
ject. Mr. Carlyle, in his History of the French Revolution, 
emphasizes the impotence of legislation designed not only to 
fix the value of money, but as well to establish arbitrary prices 
for food and clothing. It can not be done, for it affects a sub- 
ject outside the possibilities of human legislation. The bol- 
sheviki of Russia have a more direct method of procedure. Po- 
litical economy and legislation are alike subjects of indifference 
to them. What they want they take, and after the supply has 
been exhausted, in all probability they will, like the wolves—at 
least I hope they will—fall upon and tear each other to pieces. 
We are only proceeding, Mr. President, in a less direct and less 
brutal way, in my judgment, when we give no heed to the 
lessons of experience, which demonstrate that price fixing in its 
consequences is about as successful as would be an attempt to 
repeal the law of gravitation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I sympathize with tlie views which the Senator 
from Colorado has just expressed upon economic questions; and 
at the time the so-called fuel bilt was under consideration I 
then expressed the view that it would prove abortive and would 
fail to satisfy the American people or accomplish the results 
claimed for the measure. I now want to suggest to the Senator 
from Colorado, who has just referred to the great law of eco- 
nomics promulgated with such clearness by the greatest of all 
writers upon political economy, Adam Smith, and to call the 
Senator’s attention to the fact that Prof. Hadley and others 
contend, in view of the great concentration of wealth in the 
hands of a few individuals, and particularly in view of our 
transportation system, in which especially in the past there 
was a sort of coordination between those who were engaged in 
large manufacturing enterprises and those who were control- 
ling transportation, that the law of supply and demand, as 
announced by Adam Smith, was abrogated, and that it is now 
impossible, in view of industrial conditions prevailing in the 


formed by distinct hands, thou 
times perform two or three of t 
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United States, for that law to have free play. Does the Senator 

‘trom Colorado think that there is anything in our political system 

or anything in our industrial system that would require govern- 

mental fixing of prices and which would abrogate or modify the 

aby and principles of economics given to the world by Adam 
mith ? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I believe the comments of 
these later philosophers on the subject of political economy are 
largely true. Before the Senator from Utah entered the Cham- 
ber I adverted to the fact that there were interferences with the 
operation of this law which were proper subjects of legisla- 
tion; for example, stock exchanges, where speculation has free 
play; the cornering the necessities of life, thereby producing 
a congestion in some places and scarcity in others, which is 
possible only through the great systems of transportation; also 
through the creation of large combinations of capital and in- 
dustry, which control the output of product and restrict the 
output to the demand, thus enabling them to fix permanent 
arbitrary prices. Yes; I believe that the economists, to whom the 
Senator from Utah has referred, have correctly stated the mod- 
ern situation, but the remedy therefor is not price fixing. It 
is by the abolition or the governmental control of these artificial 
eonditions which have so grossly interfered with the general 
operation of the law of supply and demand. We should, so far 
as legislation can do it—and I think that if enforced it can be 
made effective—interfere with those artificial conditions which 
have sprung from inventions, discoveries, transportation, and 
so forth, and which, of course, depend for their existence upon 
the law. Those are proper and necessary subjects of legisla- 
tion. Congress has recognized that and has frequently legis- 
lated along those lines, too far, perhaps, in some directions; not 
far enough in others. 

That, however, is entirely outside of the pending situation, 
which must rest, in my judgment, for its operation upon the 
law of supply and demand, The Government for the present 

controls the transportation system and will divorce it from the 
monopolies. Hence the disturbance necessarily created in the 
general economy of things to which I have referred and the 
certain rise of every article recommended and resorted to as a 
substitute for wheat consequent upon the increased demand 
therefor and the inability of the producer of wheat to adjust 
himself to a rise of prices in everything that enters into its 
production makes this proposal a foredoomed failure; it makes 
no difference whether you fix the price of wheat at $2, $2.50, 
or $3 a bushel, the result will be the same. 

Of course, Congress might put a price so far in excess of the 
possibilities of speculation as to make the act a workable one. 
But that would remedy nothing. 

Mr. President, I referred to Adam Smith a few moments ago 
regarding the general division of labor and the entry of so 
many essentials into the production of the simplest article. Let 
me refer now for a moment to Henry George. At the time of 
his death Mr. George was engaged in a work upon political 
economy, which he had nearly completed. It is one of the most 
interesting, if not the most interesting, books that he ever 
wrote, It is a departure in many respects from the established 
theories and systems of political economy, and is based not upon 
the old idea of the greatest good to the greatest number, but 
upon the law of least resistance. In his chapters upon coopera- 
tion, both conscious and unconscious, he has disclosed why 
artificial interferences with the general laws of production mis- 
carry, but also why socialism can never be anything more than 
a theory. With the permission of the Senate, I will in this con- 
nection read two or three extracts from Chapter X of Mr. 
George’s work upon the subject of Cooperation and Its Two 
Kinds. I read from page 883: 

eratio; T 
There is one kind of cooperation, R ection ot it were from without, 
o 


which results from the conscious a controlling will to a 
definite end. This we may call directed s cooperation. 


And, I presume, Mr. President, that legislation such as is here 
proposed would fall under that designation. 


There is another kind of cooperation, proceeding as it were from 
within, which results from a correlation in the actions of independent 
wills, each seeking but its own immediate purpose, and careless, if not 
indeed jorant, of the general result. This we may call spontaneous or 
The stented oth ares t army is a type of cooperation of o; 

movement of a y me 

kind. Here the actions of many individuals are subordinated to and 

directed by one consciou: body and 

ts thought. t ty with all the mani- 

hich are cons y its bitants is a good 

is kind of cooperation is far 

der, far far more strongly and delicately organized than the 
kind of cooperation involv the movements 

subordination to the directi 


brought about not b jon. 
will, which knows result at which it 


e by th 
correlation of actions originati in many Independent wilis, eneh, aim. 
so Sad ah aaa a Na out care for or thought of general 
resi 


The one kind of cooperation seems to haye its analogue 2 


related movements of our body which we are able conscio regt. 
The other kind of coo tion seems to have its analogue in the correla- 
tion of the innumerable movements, of which we are unconscious, that 
maintain the bodily frame motions, which in their 3 , delicacy, 
and precision far transcend our powers of conscious m, yet by 
whose perfect adjustment to each other and to the purpose of the whole 
that cooperation of part and function that makes up the human body 
and keeps it in life and vigor is brought about and supported. 
A beautiful instance of co tien of the first kind is furnished b 
nare- The noble vesse 


> in their turn to spill, then their yards are 
shifted, and they, too, take the wird on a different side; and with srog 
sheet and tack its new place the vessel gathering again her deaden: 
headway begins to drive the foam from her bow as she bends on the 
other side to cut her way in a new direction. So onious are her 
movements, so scemingly instinct with life, that the savage who sees 
for the first time such a vessel beating along the coast might take her 
for a great bird, changing its direction with the movements of its 
wings as do sea gull an batross, 

And between ship and bird there are certain resemblances. Both 
are structures in which various parts are combined into a related 
whole and distinct motions are correlated in harmonious action, and 
in both movement is produced b 


Any attempt to substitute pg aren 5 no 
direction 


schooner and I'll run mine,” ereupo! 
at the bow and the mate yelled back, Captain, I’ve anchored my end 
of this schooner; you can run your end where you choose.” 

Mr. President, that is not a bad illustration of price fixing by 
legislation. We can anchor certain articles and let certain 
other articles whose production is dependent upon them run 
where they choose, 

Now, much of the cooperation of man in 
of the nature of that by which a ship is sailed. 
gation to individuals of the power of arran, 
others shall do, thus securing for the 
of one mana and correlating intelligence ; but while cooperation 
of this kind is indispensable to producing certain results by conjoined 
action, it is helpless or all but helpless to bring about certain other 
results involving a longer series and more complicated and delicate 
actions and adjustments. 

I think I have read enough from this very interesting and 
profound work to illustrate my contention. Suffice it to say 
that its every line and page upon this subject of conscious and 
unconscious cooperation in society is of the most intense interest. 
The unconscious cooperation of all men to a given end in the 
industrial world or to a number of given ends necessarily means 
that where conscious cooperation attempts to interfere it must 
recognize its entity. It can not deal separately with this, that, 
and the other part of it, since it is absolutely certain that the 
consequent disturbance in nine cases out of ten will defeat the 
object of the interference. Take, for example, Mr. President, 
the fixing of the price of wheat at 82 or $2.25 or $2.30 a bushel— 
it makes no difference what the price is. With every other ar- 
ticle of commerce having free play, with every other product of 
the farm subject to no interference, with the shifting of demand 
from the thing to which the law relates, to the things which are 
free from the law and the consequent necessary increase of price 
because of that shifting demand, not only of the product but of 
the labor and of the machinery necessary to produce it, the re- 
sult inevitably, in my judgment, is to defeat the purpose and 
the object of the law. 

Mr. President, I can not leave this book without reading one 
other extract from the same chapter. Of course, I have not 
assumed to call the attention of the Senate to the chapter as an 
entirety, which perhaps I should have done, but because of these 
things, these fundamental things, Mr. George says: 

This is the fatal defect of all forms of socialism—the reason of the 
fact, which all observation shows, that any attempt to carry conscious 
regulation and direction 1 ear the narrow sphere of social life in 
which it is necessary ineyitably works injury, ering even what it is 
intended to help. 
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And the rational of this great fact may, I think, at least in some 
measure, be percelyed when we consider that the originating element in 
all production is thought or Intelligence—the spiritual, not the ma- 
terial. This spiritual element, this intelligence or thought ower as it 
appears in man can not be combined or fuscd as can material force. 

No greater words of wisdom were ever penned by man. 

Mr. President, this bill is an interference, and a very im- 
portant interference, with a general condition dependent upon 
practically all of the forces that enter into production in civilized 
countries. The farmer complains that while he is unable to 
sell his wheat for more than $2, he has to pay the farm hand 
100 per cent more than when the order went into effect; that he 
has to pay from 100 to 200 per cent more fer his harrow, his 
plow, his reaper, his thrasher, and all the other machinery 
which is required for successful farming in modern times, and, 
that being the case, he naturally thinks that the remedy ought 
to come from the same source from which the disease pro- 
ceeded ; that is to say, from legislative action. 

If I had my way, Mr. President, I would put no price upon 
wheat; or, if I did, I would, as has been suggested, penalize by 
legislative limitation or by Executive limitation every other 
article of human commerce, for there is scarcely one which 
does not enter into the production of a bushel of wheat, or a 
bushel of corn, or a suit of clothes, or a book, or any simple 
article of our ordinary life, many of which are subject to artifi- 
cial prices because of the combinations to which I have referred, 
not through legislation, but by the arbitrary edict of those con- 
trolling production. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me ask the Senator a question. I 
understand, I think, what the Senator would do if he had the 
power, and that is to repeal the provision which fixes the price 
and subject all commedities to the operations of the law of 
supply and demand ; but the law under which the price has been 
fixed is upon the statute books. I am not conceding that that 
law has been properly construed to give the authority to fix any 
such price, but the price has been fixed. Now we have got to 
remedy, if we can possibly remedy, the injury that has been 
brought about by stretching the law which authorized a license 
to such an extent that the Food Commissioner can say to the 
licensee, “ You shall not continue in your vocation or business 
unless you pay a limited price for the products upon which you 
operate.” I do not think we had any authority to do that, but 
we have done it; and now, having done it, how are we going to 
get out of the situation in which we are placed? Undoubtedly 
we can not repeal the law. If we could, I would vote with the 
Senator that the Government should not fix the price of those 
things; but, inasmuch as the Government has fixed the price; 
that is, it has said to those dealers, “ You shall not pay more 
than a certain price,” and thereby has driven the price down 
to $2.20 a bushel, when otherwise under the law of supply and 
demand it would probably be $3 a bushel to-day ; how would the 
Senator reach that proposition and undo the injustice? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, of course that presents a very 
difficult problem, one to which, I presume, no man could give an 
absolutely satisfactory answer. I do not think we can improve 
the situation by legislating along the same lines, and I have 
endeavored to give my reasons for so thinking. We may pro- 
duce a temporary benefit and make the farmer feel like some 
men do after taking a good, stiff stimulant; but when the effect 
of it is gone he will feel, as some of them do, that perhaps he 
would have been better off without it. I would say—and I have 
given a little thought to the subject—that, instead of this, we 
amend the food law so as to require the food commissioner or 
the President, whenever he thinks he should fix the price of one 
grain, to fix the price of all grains, and whenever he fixes the 
price of all grains, to fix the price of labor and the price to 
the farmer for the machinery necessary for the production of 
the crop. That may be impossible also, but I believe it is quite 
as possible and more feasible than a law like this. I may be 
mistaken, I know the situation is one which appeals to us all, 
and I concede that it justifies the idea expressed here by many 
who under the circumstances now think they should 
vote for this amendment; but it does not appeal to me, becayse 
I do not believe that it would more than temporarily postpone 
the suffering which is now complained of by a very large body 
of our people. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, does not the Senator realize 
that the pending amendment does not attempt to fix a maximum 
price, but proposes to fix only the minimum? 

Mr. THOMAS. I realize that. 
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Mr. SHAFROTH, And by reason of that will it not leave the 
law in the same position that it is at the present time? 

Mr. THOMAS. I recognize that, Mr. President, but I am as 
much opposed to fixing a minimum price as I am to fixing a maxi- 
mum price. The objections to such legislation are not met by 
establishing a minimum instead of a maximum standard. 

It may be that under this provision, which substitutes a mini- 
mum for a maximum price, the President will be quite as unwill- 
ing to exercise his authority by raising the price from the mini- 
mum as he has been to raise the price from that originally fixed. 
With those who are to execute the law I do not think the fact 
that this is a minimum instead of a maximum will prove, in prac- 
tice, of any great importance. I hope I am mistaken—that is, 
if the motion shall prevail, and the amendment be adopted—but 
that is my impression. 

I will join at any time in the effort to repeal any provision of 
the statute upon which the authority to fix a maximum price 
for any of these grains is pivoted. The Senator from North 
Dakota says that it is impossible to repeal the law. That may 
be. It might be possible that if Congress should pass such a law 
it would be only to challenge the veto of the President. 

But, Mr. President, there is one peculiar feature of this pro- 
posed law to which I will refer before taking my seat. It is 
sonaa in the last clause or paragraph of the amendment. I will 
read it: z 

This guaranty shall not be dependent upon the action of the Presi- 
dent under the first part of this section, but is hereby made absolute 
and shall be binding until May 1, 1919. ‘When the President finds that 
the importation into the United States of any wheat produced outside 
of the United States materially enhances or is likely materialiy to 
enhance the Habilities of the United States under guaranties of prices 
therefor made 1 to this section, and ascertains what rate of duty, 
added to the then existing rate of auty on wheat and to the valne 
wheat at the time of importation, would be sufficient to bring the price 
thereof at which nopi ed zp to the price fixed therefor pursuant to 
the foregoing provisions of this section, he shall proclaim such facts, 
and thereafter there shall be levied, collected, and es upon wheat when 
imported, in addition to the then existing rate of duty, the rate of duty 
£0 ascertained; but in no case shall any such rate of duty be fixed at an 
amount which will effect a reduction of the rate of duty upon wheat 
under any then existing tariff law of the United States. 

Mr. President, I am at a loss to aceount for this provision. 
Perhaps my natural suspicion of anything which spells tariff“ 
has caused me to look askance at it. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I will say to the Senator that I had the same 
view of the proposition that he had; but that language is im- 
ported from the law passed in August last. It is, word for 
word, a copy of the existing law. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is another reason why I am glad I did 
not vote for the existing law. 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir; I think it is an added reason for con- 
gratulation. 

Mr. THOMAS. Unfortunately I was too ill to be here to 
add my vote to the votes of my associates for this and the 
reyenue law, and I derive infinite comfort from the fact. 

But, Mr. President, the idea that at the present time or at 
any time in the immediate future there will be importations of 
wheat into the United States is one which seems to me, with 
all due respect to the author of this measure, to be too grotesque 
for serious consideration. If there is one product for which 
there is a greater demand than ever before known in history, 
it is grain of all kinds; and if there ever was a time when the 
difficuities of ocean transportation were paramount, that time is 
now. If Argentina's every acre were devoted to the cultivation 
of wheat, if the vast stretches of Siberia could be sown to this 
grain and the crop could be harvested, it would be physically 
impossible to transport a bushel of it to the United States 
until the shipping situation is vastly relieved. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am fearful that the Senator, reading 
only a portion of that law, did not fully contemplate the pur- 
pose of the particular section which he read. 

Mr. THOMAS. It may be. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The law, as the Senator will remember, 
did not provide for a minimum price to be paid by the Govern- 
ment, but it was a statement on behalf of Congress to the 
farmers of the United States, and, reduced to the shape of a 
dialogue, it would run like this: 

“This country needs wheat in 1918. It will, in all probability, 
need all that can be raised. We want you, the farmer, to 
plant it.” 
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The farmer responded: 

“T should be willing to plant it if I felt certain that the war 
would continue and keep up prices; but if I should increase my 
acrenge to a great extent, and then we should have peace, the 
price would go down immediately to such an extent that I could 
not pay my expenses.” 

Congress then said to the farmer: 

“Go ahead, and we will guarantee that your price shall be at 
least $2 a bushel; and if there is peace in the land, and you 
otherwise could not get $2 a bushel, the Government will take it 
off your hands.” 

The law itself provided that the Government should buy it at 
$2 a bushel. That did not contemplate time of war. In time 
of war it was certain that the price would be $2 or more; but 
in time of peace the Government agreed to guarantee the farmer, 
and take it off his hands. Then, so that the Government should 
not lose in peace conditions and under peace relations, the Gov- 
ernment, to protect itself, speaking through Congress, provided 
that a tariff might be levied sufficient to prevent, in fact, any 
importations whatever. Now, of course, in time of peace, and 
with wheat worth, by a world demand, may be not to exceed 
$1.25 or $1.50 a bushel, and the Government taking it at $2 a 
bushel, it would have to protect itself from perhaps three or 
four hundred million bushels that could be raised right across 
the line in Canada. 

That was the purpose of that provision in the law of 1917. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am obliged to the Senator for 
making that statement. It is a very clear one, but to me it is 
not a convincing one. In the first place, were peace to come 
to-morrow it would be a long time before the present prices 
would be interfered with and a very long time before Canada 
would be able to produce much more than wheat enough for 
herself and to satisfy such natural demands as could be made 
upon her, 

' Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to correct him there? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. ` 

Mr. McCUMBER. Canada, in the provinces west of the Red 
River, can raise 250,000,000 bushels, and she can not consume 
more than one-fifth of it, and she does not need a ship. We 
have railways that reach into all of her fields, and therefore, 
without a single ship, she could throw it over in three months. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, Canada can not raise wheat, 
any more than America can, without labor. Canada’s labor mar- 
ket, like ours, is extremely restricted; and I repeat that in my 
judgment—I am not infallible—Canada will have plenty to do, 
as will we and other nations engaged in this war, for a long time 
after it shall have ended, in supplying our necessities at pre- 
yailing prices. 

One of the most interesting contributions to the literature of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recor, if I may so term it, was that of Con- 
gressman James A. Garfield in 1866 or 1867, immediately after 
the war, when he demonstrated, both by logic and by historical 
precedent, that prices and expenses prevailing at the end of a 
war will persist for two or three years thereafter; I do not 
remember the exact period of time, but a considerable time, and 
much more than a year after the close of hostilities. He made 
it in explanation of the fact that although the Civil War had 
terminated some time before, governmental expenses had in- 
creased. They reached their maximum, if I remember cor- 
rectly, in 1867. So that I am still unable to perceive why we 
should enact this provision, there being, in my judgment, no 
occasion for it. 

Mr. President, let me say, in conclusion, that I do not believe 
in suspending the Senate rules for the purpose of introducing 
riders upon appropriation bills except under the most extraor- 
dinary circumstances. The habit—for it is a habit—of adding 
riders of all sorts relating to subjects entirely foreign to the 
title of the bill and the subject thereof has become a general 
rule rather than the exception in our methods of legislation. I 
do not believe that this is an exigency which requires or demands 
the suspension of our rules, and I shall therefore vote against 
the motion to suspend, 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I desire to make 
of record a correction of a statement which has done a very 
grievous wrong and injustice to a high-minded and a patriotic 
citizen. 

In the record of the Senate proceedings, published under date 
of March 12, in the speech of the Senator from Missouri, appears 
a copy of a telegram signed by Mr. Kellogg, of California, mak- 
ing a most serious charge against Mr. C. H. Bentley, of the Food 
Administration. The telegram indicates that he had endeavored 
to use his relation with the Food Administration to the detri- 
ment of tomato growers in California and to the advantage of 
the company with which he is connected. He is actually named 
as the author of an order fixing prices to tomato growers. 


These statements are wholly erroneous and without founda- 
tion and do a grievous injustice to one who came to washington 
last June at the urgent request of the advisory commission of 
the Council of National Defense, The facts are that Mr. Bentley 
came here at material personal sacrifice and to the disadvantage 
of his business, which had only recently been organized. As the 
canning season was then approaching, his associates assented 
only in the thought of rendering a service of importance to the 
Government. They had no desire to sell their wares to the 
Government, for their estimated output for the season had been 
sold to the wholesale trade. This custom arises from the neces- 
sity for planting or contracting to plant products like corn, peas, 
and tomatoes for canning purposes long in advance of the can- 
ning season. 

In the conference held with the Quartermaster General of the 
Army and with the Paymaster General of the Navy, under the 
auspices of the advisory commission of the Council of National 
Defense, it developed that inquiries for the tremendous quanti- 
ties of foods to be required had not brought satisfactory pro- 
posals either in quantity or in price. A committee appointed by 
the canners urged that the requirements be prorated through- 
out the industry, each canner taking his percentage in propor- 
tion to his pack, the prices to be fixed by the Government. For 
the protection of the Government it was desirable that some dis- 
interested agency should determine the costs of these varlous 
supplies, and as the President had expressly directed the Federal 
Trade Commission to perform such functions, an arrangement 
was made for the Federal Trade Commission to delegate a cost 
accounting specialist to make these investigations and to advise 
with the Quartermaster General of the Army and with the Pay- 
master General of the Navy in matters of price determination. 
The authority for price fixing on products for the Army and for 
the Navy has clearly remained throughout and has been exer- 
cised by these officials. : 

Mr. Bentley acted as chairman of this canned foods com- 
mittee and assisted in the development and execution of the 
plan. He then prepared to return to California, but was urged 
by Mr. Hoover to remain and assist in the organization of the 
Food Administration. He did this and was made head of the 
Division of Canned Foods, Beans, and Dried Fruits. His activi- 
ties were to advise with the Enforcement Division in the inter- 
pretation and administration of the law with respect to the 
manufacturers and wholesale dealers in these products. By. 
joint action of the Department of Commerce, the Department 
of Agriculture, and the Food Administration a committee on 
the conservation of tin plate was appointed, and Mr. Bentley 
has acted as chairman of this committee. The endeavor has 
been to secure an adequate supply of all materials relating to 
the industry not only for commercial but for home canning. 
After the passage of the food-control act the functions of ad- 
vising the Army and the Navy in the matter of foods was 
turned over to the Food Administration, and the War Food Pur- 
chase Board, consisting of Admiral Samuel McGowan, Paymas- 
ter General of the Navy, chairman; Col. W. R. Grove, Quarter- 
master General's office, of the Army; Frank S. Scott, cost-ac- 
counting specialist, Federal Trade Commission; and Mr, W. V. 
S. Thorne, of the Food Administration, was formed to advise 
with the Army and the Navy in the matter of price fixing. After 
the resignation of Mr. Thorne, Mr. F. S. Snyder became the 
representative of the Food Administration, 

To assist the War Food Purehase Board in securing neces- 
sary information as to available supplies and to secure such 
supplies without unnecessary disturbance of the trade, which 
would tend to enhance the cost of foods to the consumer, the 
Division of Allocation of Purchase was formed in the Food 
Administration, but Mr. Bentley is not and never has been a 
member of this division nor of the War Food Purchase Board. 
He has never attended its meetings excepting on specific re- 
quest, and, as a matter of fact, was in California when the 
action now in controversy was taken. He was not consulted 
in these matters and had no part in fixing these disputed prices, 
as is evidenced by the letter of Admiral McGowan, which I 
now read: 

NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS, 
. C. II. BENTLEY Washington, D. O., March 15, 1918. 
United States Food Administration, Washington, D. O. 


My Dran MR. BENTLEY : I have just received your letter of even date 
inclosing copy of the following telegram sent last night by Mr. Edgar 
Rickard to the Food Administration at San Francisco : 

“War Food Purchasing Board, consisting of Admiral McGowan, Pay- 
master General of the Navy ; Col. Grove, Quartermaster General's office, 
of Army; Scott, representing Federal Trade Commission; and Snyder, 
representing Food Ad ation, officially went on record positively 
stating that Bentley was not consulted and had no participation in 
action of board inviting tender for canned tomatoes; nor did he have 
any participation in decision of the Army and Navy fixing limits on 
price on raw_tomatoes. er information will be given to the press 
to-morrow. Bentley is not and never has been a member of the War 
Food Purchasing Board.” 
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I want to say in addition to that, Mr. President, that those of 
us in California who know Mr. C. H. Bentley—and there are 
very, very many of us who do—could not for one instant believe, 
nor could we for one instant entertain either charge or suspicion, 
against his integrity or against his patriotism. Mr. Bentley has 
for more than a generation occupied a prominent place in the af- 
fairs of our State and in those of our city. He has ever been a 
min aggressive, a man earnest, a man able, a man patriotic, a 
man unselfish, and there has never, in all of the generation in 
which he has played a prominent part in San Francisco and in 
California, attached to him the slightest suspicion. His reputa- 
tion and his standing have been above reproach; his character, 
of the very highest, has never been assailed. Because his repu- 
tation has been so unsullied and his character so high, because 
his private and his public life have made him preeminent with 
us, and because we know him so well, we feel that this correc- 
tion is due him, and, with him, we regret the unfounded charge 
that was made him. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President,,before the Senator takes his 
seat, will he permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. ly. 

Mr. THOMAS. Who made the charge? 

Mr. JOLINSON of California. It was made in a telegram from 
California that was read by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. KELLOGG obtained the floor. = 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, does the Senator intend to ad- 
dress himself to the pending motion? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes; just for a moment. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator yield to me to make one or two 
references to the remarks of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THOMAS]? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator yields the floor. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I Would rather not yield the floor. If the 
Senator will permit me to go ahead now, I shall be glad to 
yield to him for a question. 

Mr. GORE. It was not a question. I wanted to make one or 
two comments on the remarks of the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does the Senator from California wish to 
ask a question? 

Mr. PHELAN. I desire to ask the Senator if he is address- 
ing himself to the subject introduced by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. JOHNSON}? 

Mr. KELLOGG. No; I intend to make a few remarks upon 
the pending motion. 

Mr, PHELAN. Mr. President, I desire permission of the 
Senator to reinforce as strongly as I can, from intimate per- 
sonal knowledge, the remarks of my colleague as to the high 
personal character and unimpeachable integrity of Charles H. 
Bentley, ef California. I have here telegrams from his busi- 
hess competitors confirming this opinion. May I ask the per- 
mission of the Senator to continue 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator yields the floor if he 
does. > 

Mr. KELLOGG. I would rather not yield the floor at this 
time, if the Senator will permit me. 

Mr, PHELAN. I have no desire to take the floor from the 
Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I had not intended to discuss 
this measure, and shall occupy the time of the Senate but for a 


few moments. The surpassing importance of this question to 
the State which I represent, as well as to the Nation, impels me 
to state my reasons for affirmatively voting thereon. ; 

I believe it is unnecessary for me to say that, as a general 
proposition, I do not believe in the efficacy of price fixing by law. 
I believe rather that the natural economic law of supply and 
demand should prevail; and I am inclined to the opinion that 
it would have been better in the case of wheat that the law of 
supply and demand should operate without legislative restric- 
tion. But the question at present is not whether we shall insti- 
tute a system of price fixing with regard to wheat, since it has 
already been accomplished and tested, the 1917 crop being 
produced and marketed under a price fixed pursuant to law. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. I want to ask the Senator if it is not a fact, 
however, that when the embargo was placed by the Government 
upon exportations, and those exportations included wheat, it 
was loudly insisted by farmers and representatives of the 
farmers that having cut off their export market the duty 
rested upon the Government to fix the price of wheat so that 
they would get such a price as was fair, and that the estab- 
lishment of a price for wheat was by reason of the embargo, 
and because of the demands made by the agricultural interests 
of our country? 

Mr. KELLOGG, I will answer the question of the Senator 
from Utah in this way: 

There was no demand by the farmers, after the power of em- 
bargo was given the President, to fix the price of wheat. I 
received no request from the producers in my State or any other 
State to vote for fixing the price of wheat. I did receive re- 
quests, that if Congress contemplated such action, to vote for 
a price of $2.50 a bushel, or at least a greater price than that 
reported in the first instance. : 

It is true, undoubtedly, that argument was presented in the 
Senate and in the committee that the President, having the 
power of embargo, controlled and could close the world’s wheat 
market in this country. I voted for that embargo because I 
believed it was a necessary war power, as I voted in all other 
matters and shall in the future vote for every power which I 
believe to be necessary or which may be necessary to carry 
on this war. It was stated that it was necessary for many 
reasons, which I shall not review now; but with the power 
invested in the President to embargo wheat, and in view of 
the shortage in the world’s wheat supply, and the intention— 
and I think it was n —to purchase wheat for dis- 
tribution to allied nations and neutral countries needing it, of 
course, the President could control the price; and it was argued, 
therefore, that Congress should fix a minimum price. My own 
judgment is that the situation could have been met without 
Congress fixing a price. I voted to increase the price as a 
minimum to $2 a bushel, and because, as the Senators will re- 
member, when it was first reported from the committee it was 
$1.50 a bushel—an absolutely inadequate price. 

Tt is true that if the foreign market had been destroyed the 
price of wheat probably would have declined, because the 
surplus of our grain always bas found its market in Europe, 
which to a great extent has made the price. On the other hand, 
it is true that if the natural laws of trade had been permitted 
to operate—if the markets had been free and open, and foreign 
countries had, as they had in the past, purchased their wheat 
in our open market—wheat would have been more than $2.50 
a bushel. In fact, when the law was enacted, and when the 
price was fixed, wheat was selling in this country for from 
$2.50 to $3 per bushel. 

I am not criticizing the administration for wheat purchasing. 
I think, on the whole, it has been honestly and efficiently 
handled. But if there was reason last spring for fixing the 
price at $2.20 a bushel, there is all the more reason now for 
fixing the price at $2.50 a bushel, because the world’s supply is 
shorter; the things the farmer must purchase are higher; labor 
is wanting now to a greater extent than eyer before and is 
higher in price; and the difference in cost to the farmer be- 
tween the spring of 1917 and the spring of 1918 is more than 
30 cents « bushel, the increase which this amendment proposes 
to establish. 

It is unnecessary for me to again relate the circumstances 
which actuated the Congress to enact the previous price-fixing 
law in respect of wheat, for which I voted and for which I make 
no apology. I believed generally at that time that the law was 
necessary, and I do not know what might have happened had 
it not been enacted. But, in view of the situation which exists 
in respect of the price for all other agricultural and manu- 
factured products which are. necessary to the prosecution of 
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the war, and in view of the prices which the farmer is com- 
pelled to pay for the products he purchases, we can not justify 
a vote against this legislation. 

Permit me to briefly discuss the principle which was estab- 
lished by the law of August 10, 1917. In section 14 it is pro- 
vided as follows: 

Whenever the President shall find that an emergency exists aug 
stimulation of the production of wheat and that it is essential tha 
the producers of wheat, produced within the United States, shall have 
the benefits of the guaranty provided for in this section, he is 
authorized, from time to time, seasonably and as far in advance of 
seeding time as practicable, to determine and fix and to give public notice 
of what, under specified conditions, is a reasonable guaranteed price for 
wheat, in order to assure such producers a reasonable profit. 2e 

We also provided that for the year 1918 the price should not 
be less than $2 per bushel. At that very time the price of 
wheat was more than $2 per bushel. It was selling in Okla- 
homa, in Kansas, in Texas, in Minnesota at the stations, as I 
recollect—the chairman will correct me if I am wrong—at about 
$2.50 per bushel or a little more. 

The production of wheat can not be encouraged by decreasing 
the price. I know of no way in which the growing of wheat, 
which is so necessary to carry on this war and to support the 
allied nations, can be induced by decreasing the price. It is 
true that all prices during this war have abnormally increased. 
It is true in every war. I remember very well after the close 
of the War of the Rebellion, in 1865, wheat was worth $2.50 a 
bushel in Minnesota, notwithstanding the limited facilities for 
transportation and the high cost thereof. In the spring of 
1917, after nearly three years of the European war, wheat was 
worth from $2.50 to $3 per bushel, and if it had not been for 
the price fixed, I believe it would be worth much more than that 
to-day. 

It has been stated that it is necessary that this country should 
produce the wheat to carry on this war. I know there is a 
shortage in France; and in England, of course, the production 
is small. Wheat can not be brought from Australia, nor are 
the wheat flelds of Russia open to the allied nations. I know 
that this country and Canada must produce wheat at whatever 
cost if we are to have food to carry on the war. 

I hesitate to vote to raise the price of food, but it seems to 
me we are confronted with a condition which makes an in- 
creased price absolutely necessary, if we are going to produce 
wheat in this country. Manifestly, farmers will not raise wheat 
unless the profits therefrom are equivalent to the profits derived 
from other products, any more than manufacturers and pro- 
ducers of commercial articles in the country will produce them 
when they can make more money producing something else. 

I do not make any argument as to the cost of raising wheat, 
because the Senate is aware that with labor at exorbitant 
prices, with machinery at high cost, and considering everything 
which the farmer must buy at maximum prices, there is not 
much money in raising wheat, in view of the fact that the aver- 
age production in the spring-wheat country is only about 14 or 
15 bushels to the acre. This country is confronted with some 
grave agricultural problems. At the close of the War of the 
Rebellion, 75 per cent of the people lived upon and secured 
their living from the land. To-day less than 35 per cent of the 
people are engaged in agricultural pursuits, The comparative 
number has greatly decreased from year to year. 

From an agricuitural standpoint, our country is one of great 
fertility, with an advantageous climate, the most improved and 
modern machinery and methods, and highly developed farming 
communities, enjoying the best educational advantages along 
agricultural lines, and yet the agricultural districts, in com- 
parison with the cities with their industries, have declined 
from year to year. As I have heretofore stated, less than 35 
per cent of the people to-day obtain their living from the farm. 
It is an appalling condition which should be remedied by in- 
telligent study on the part of Government scientists. Had it 
not been for this war which suddenly developed a universal 
shortage of food, we might have continued filling the cities and 
great industrial centers with the best blood and sinew of the 
country, which is usually withdrawn from the farm. 

It has been very forcibly brought to our attention that a de- 
crease of production at this time threatens disaster to this 
country and to our allies in the world’s greatest struggle. I re- 
peat that there should be an intelligent study of the develop- 
ment of systems of cultivation, markets, fertilizeration, ma- 
chinery, labor, and all that goes to make agriculture a success. 
These subjects should receive the most careful attention by 
American scientific men and by Members of Congress, because 
if this decrease continues not only will we and the world be 
threatened with food shortage but it will undermine the very 
foundations of this country. 
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There is no doubt that an independent proprietary ownership 
and cultivation of the soil constitutes the strength of the Nation. 
It made France. The distribution of the lands to the people 
which emanated from the fiery furnace of the French Revolution, 
the ownership and cultivation by the small farmer, enabled her 
to stand the strdin of the Napoleonic wars, the wars of the mid- 
dle century, the Franco-Prussian War, and this, the greatest 
conflict of all times. The very foundation of the greatness of 
the country is its proprietary farmer. Nothing is of greater 
importance to us than the study of the economic principles 
which lie at the foundation of agriculture and to discover the 
reasons why the people have been flocking to the cities to em- 
ployments and occupations that tend to degenerate rather than 
to inerease the strength of the Nation. 

We must solve this problem. I do not anticipate in the midst 
of this war that a solution can be reached, but we can adopt 
this plan: As long as we have embarked upon this trial of 
price fixing we can fix the price for the 1918 wheat crop com- 
mensurate with the price of other products which will, I be- 
lieve, increase largely the acreage and the production of wheat 
in this country, and when the war is over, or perhaps before, 
we can take up the greater problem—the problem of encourag- 
ing agriculture, individual ownership, and of turning the peo- 
ple from the cities and great ¢enters of industry back to the 
farm, so that the strength of this great Nation shall be in the 
future, as it has been in the past, based upon the soil. 

Mr. President, of course some of the reasons why the people 
have inclined to the cities are that the cities have furnished 
greater opportunities for profit in commercial, industrial, and 
professional pursuits, and offer a more attractive environment, 
which the younger generation have been unable to resist. I 
shall not enter into a discussion of these economic questions, 
but undoubtedly they have been powerful factors in drawing the 
young men from the farms. ‘This bill, however, will not settle 
these questions. If anything is to be accomplished it is a tem- 
porary expedient for the greatest possible production of wheat 
during the war, which is an absolute necessity. The solution 
of the other problems is as great a necessity, but it will consume 
a longer time and require scientific investigation and further 
legislation. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I entirely agree with the re- 
marks of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] that there 
has been a great disparity of late years between the population 
of our rural districts and that of the cities altogether to the 
advantage of the centers of population. Whatever fanciful 
theory theorists may entertain in reference to the cause, those 
who make a study of it in their offices, and so forth, of course 
it all resolves itself into the proposition that in the tombination 
of circumstances, economic and otherwise, which control Ameri- 
can life, other avocations have paid better than that of the 
farmer. There will always be plenty of farmers in this country 
so long as we have soil of the nature and kind which we now 
have if the farming occupation pays proportionately with the 
other occupations and industries of the country. 

Mr. President, I should be perfectly satisfied with $2.20 wheat, 
and I should not stand in my place to challenge that price or to 
advocate any other price if the influences and the powers which 
control the price of wheat would also control the prices of those 
things which must necessarily enter into the production of 
wheat. Two-dollar-and-twenty-cent wheat seems to those who 
are not engaged in wheat raising and who are not familiar with 
the expenses connected with it a very high price. Compared 
with the prices before the war, of course it is a high price, and 
naturally we make that comparison as soon as the subject of 
$2.20 wheat is mentioned. 

I should not desire to advocate here any higher price if the 
articles which enter into the production of wheat, all those things 
which the farmer must necessarily buy and utilize, were con- 
trolled and the prices fixed proportionately to the prices which 
have been established for the farmer. But that is not the case, 
as we all know. 

When the food-administration bill was before the body an 
amendment was offered by myself providing a rule by which the 
price of other articles—farm implements, cotton, steel, ete.— 
could be controlled and fixed the same as the price of wheat. 
In the first place, if I remember correctly, that amendment was 
adopted in substance, but within 24 hours a change came over 
the spirit of our dream, and combinations which are made out- 
side of the Senate Chamber, not in it, moved upon the bulwarks 
and that amendment was reconsidered and voted out. It was 
manifest that those who were engaged in the other industries 
did not want to be placed under the price-fixing law or placed in 
a position wherein the law could be construed into a price- 
fixing proposition. While we did enact a law which enabled 
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those who were executing it.to fix the price of wheat we de- 
clined to enact a law which would enable those executing it to 
fix the price of farm implements and other products which it 
was necessary for the farmer to haye. 

I do not believe, Mr. President, that it is possible to fix a 
price by statute of a staple article and permit other prices to 
follow the law of supply and demand without courting dis- 


aster. It is an impossible program. It will not work out. 
The two rules and the two laws will not work side by side. 
If we are going to persist in the fixing of the price of the farm 
product—of wheat particularly—we must necessarily enter a 
larger field, which it will be found difficult to occupy when 
we undertake to enter it and fix the price of those things which 
the farmer must buy. If we do not do that, then we must keep 
moving up, by legislative act, the price of wheat in accordance 
with the price of the articles which the law of supply and 
demand fixes. That, as I understand, is what we are engaged 
in doing. We are simply seeking, as the Senator from Minne- 
sota said a few moments ago, to fix a price corresponding with 
the increase of the prices of these other articles, such, as farm 
implements and labor and those things which enter into the 
price of the production of wheat. It is for this reason, Mr. 
President, and no other, that I shall support this motion to 
submit this amendment and support the amendment in case 
the motion prevails. 

Let me read a single paragraph from the President's address 
delivered to Congress December 4, 1917: 

Recent experience has convinced me that the Congress must go 
further in authorizing the Government to set limits to prices. The law 
of supply and demand, I am sorry to say, has been replaced by the law 
of unrestrained selfishness. While we have eliminated profiteering in 
several branches of industry, it still runs impudently rampant in others. 
The farmers, for example, complain with a N deal of justice that, 
while the regulation of food prices restricts their incomes, no restraints 
are placed upon the prices of most of the things they must themselves 
purchase; and similar inequities obtain on all sides. 

There, in my judgment, is the statement of the whole propo- 
sition in a single paragraph. While we have fixed the price of 
this staple which the farmer produces, we have permitted the 
profiteer to indulge his appetite in other lines, and we have 
permitted other articles to be controlled entirely by the law 
of supply and demand. The great wheat producer, without 
whom this war can not go forward and without whom hunger 
and distress will curse the land, is singled out, placed under 
a certain price, while all around him men in other avocations 
operate under the law of supply and demand. It is unjust, un- 
economic, and unwise. It is, as the President says, inequitable. 

The result of it is that the farmer is placed in an inequitable 
position, and not only that, but so inequitable that it is im- 
possible for him to maintain his position in the present situa- 
tion. As I stated a moment ago— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator believe that the law 
of supply and demand has been replaced by unrestrained selfish- 
ness, and that that is the reason for this situation? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not. I would not apply that to the 
entire situation, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Or to any considerable part of the 
situation? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; to a considerable part. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Unrestrained selfishness is the cause 
for a good part of the high prices to-day? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I think so; that of certain industries, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Anything except what affects agricul- 
ture? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; in my judgment, but, of course, a man 
speaks rather his opinion than from actual gathering of data 
in regard to those things. However, I think that farm im- 
plements come fairly within that rule. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator thinks that unrestrained 
selfishness has put up the price of farm implements. 

Mr. BORAH. There may be some restraint about it. I do 
not say that it is wholly unrestrained, but it is unrestrained 
where they think it is safe to go. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The Senator thinks there is nothing 
that does restrain except caution? 

Mr. BORAH. I suppose we ought not to say these men are 
not patriotic, and I will not say it, but I am of the opinion that 
the business instinct and the business disposition of these men 
need legal restraint quite as much as that of the farmer, I 
would feel safer if they were both treated alike. 

Mr. President, if the Senator pushes the question I will give 
him an illustration. The President of the Farmers’ Equity of 
my State went East in the spring of 1917 and arranged for 
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several hundred thousand dollars’ worth of farm implemenfs 
with the wholesalers under a written contract. That written 
contract was based upon a price fixed by reason of the war, 
and by reason of war conditions, so that the price already pro- 
vided for in the contract was far in advance of the price that 
prevailed the year before, and supposedly sufficient to cover 
any anticipated rise by reason of war conditions. The presi- 
dent of the society, which is not a political society but purely 
a business society, being a cooperative organization, returned 
home, and some time after received a notice of the cancellation 
of the contract as a contract. He protested against it, but 
his protest was not heeded. He returned to the East and made 
another contract involving a large increase, and that, as I now 
remember, was afterwards canceled, and they made a third 
contract. 

Mr. President, I have not the figures here so that I can give 
them exact, although I have some quoted here from a farmer 
in my State which I will read later showing that the price of 
some of these farm implements went up as high as 300 per cent. 
That leads me to say, without I hope doing these men an in- 
justice, that they were not regardful of anything except their 
complete business interest in this proposition. Certainly they 
got the full advantage of the law of supply and demand while the 
man who purchased the implements was chained down by law. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am informed—I do not know that my 
information is correct, but it will have a bearing on the incident 
to which the Senator refers—my information is to the effect that 
steel, which the manufacturers must haye to make the imple- 
ments, cost them $30 per ton prior to our entrance into the war 
and some time prior to it, and they are now paying $100 a ton, 
which is an increase of 300 per cent. 

Mr. BORAH. Another exhibition of unrestrained selfish- 
ness. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On whose part? 

Mr. BORAH. On the part of the men who started it in the 
first place, and including every man who adds an unnecessary 
price to the article until it gets down to the ultimate consumer, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘That comes down to labor, because 
labor becomes a signal cost in the production of these things. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not standing here to defend labor or any- 
one else. I am stating facts. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not attacking labor either. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know to what extent the labor prices 
entered into the increased cost of the production of steel, but 
if my figures are correct with reference to the labor price it has 
increased by no means in proportion to the increased cost of 
steel. I have had some figures presented to me upon that precise 
question. Of course, there has been an increase in the price of 
labor, and justly so, so far as that is concerned within reason, 
but it has been in no sense in proportion to the increase of price 
of the articles which labor produces. 

The income from these institutions, in the midst of war, is 
sufficient proof that notwithstanding the increase in the cost of 
labor their profits are far in excess of what they were before 
the war began. 

Mr. REED. I assume that the Senator 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield for a question. I understand that does 
not take me off the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For a question; no. 

Mr. REED. I am going to ask a question. I assume that the 
Senator will agree that the extraordinary demand for labor 
has run the demand up higher than the supply, and that natu- 
rally has advanced wages; that has been one of the causes. Is 
not that the Senator’s opinion? 

Mr. BORAH. I am of the opinion that that is true. 

Mr. REED. Now, I want to ask the Senator, in view of the 
fact that we have passed the daylight-saving law, and accord- 
ing to all the authorities have saved one hour a day, whether 
he does not think wages ought to come down? 

1 Mr. BORAH, I do not disagree with the Senator, whatever 
e says. 

Mr. REED. I have been reading the papers, and I find it is 
stated that we have saved 13 per cent of time, and that there 
will be enough food raised in an hour in this extra hour to 
supply 1,000,000 men in our Army in France; and I am just 
wondering why we did not run the clock forward two hours 
and save enough time to make up the food shortage. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield to me? 

Mr. BORAH. I will yield to a question whenever I can do 
so without losing the floor. I yield to the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 
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Mr. NELSON. The question I desire to propound to the Sen- 
ator from Idaho is this: We have lengthened the beginning of 
the day by law, to which the Senator from Missouri has re- 
ferred ; and if we allow the clerks time and a half increased pay 
for the extra time they work during the longer daylight I do 
not think we have diminished the cost of labor. 

Mr. BORAH. Ina single paragraph I can state my position 
upon the eight-hour day contention, so that I shall not have to 
occupy the floor again. 

I am in favor of paying the Government employees what the 
eight-hour day is worth, and I want them to work eight hours, 
In this time of war, when labor is scarce and when everyone 
is obligated to do the utmost that he ean, putting forth his efforts 
and in conserving them in the different ways of life to help the 
situation, I do not think a man should contend that he should 
work only seven hours a day. While I am not in favor of the 
clerks working eight hours a day for the same pay that they 
receive for seven hours a day, I am in favor of paying them 
what their labor is worth, and then asking them to do what a man 
can do consistently with the preservation of his health during 
the existence of this war. 

Mr. President, a great deal has been said about the labor 
situation with reference to the farm, and that is one of the things 
which enters into the cost of wheat, and very largely so. The 
price of labor has gone up at least 100 per cent, and in some 
places—notably in my part of the country—it has gone up more 
than that. Not only that, but in a large measure it is not to 
be had, The Labor Department in Washington contend that 
there is a sufficient amount of labor in the country, provided it 
were properly distributed, and, as I take it from that, they fur- 
ther intend to contend that there is a sufficient amount of labor 
which can work upon the farms effectively if it is properly dis- 
tributed. I do not know whether or not the Labor Department 
is correct in that contention; I hope the Labor Department is 
correct; but I do know that by reason of the draft and by 
reason of the falling away from the farms of laborers for the 
last several years labor is at a minimum upon the farm, and 
that it can not be had; it is not subject to employment whatever 
price you may be willing to pay, because it is not there. That 
situation presents one of the most serious features of this entire 
problem with reference to the production of wheat or the produc- 
tion of any other kind of farm product. As I say, I do not know 
whether or not the Labor Department is correct; but I do know 
that, if it is correct, it is exceedingly important that without any 
delay whatever an effort be made to distribute the labor which 
is supposed to be subject to distribution in different parts of the 
country. 

Now, upon this question of the price of wheat and of the labor 
situation, I want to read some letters from those who know 
the true situation much better than we do here. I read first 
from a letter of a Mr. Potter, of Grangeville, Idaho. He states 
the situation with great clearness and force. I read from the 
letter: 

Dear Sexaror: Beg to acknowledge receipt of your favor of the 
19th, for which I thank you. ‘ 

Late developments in the wheat situation makes it seem necessary 
to me to take advantage of your kindness and write you further in 
regard to this matter. 

he developments referred to is the proclamation of President 
Wilson fixing the 1918 wheat price. If this stands and is not over- 
ruled by Congress or his own better judgment, it will go down in 
history as one of the greatest mistakes in this world war. 

It seems to be his impression that the present shortage is caused 
by the farmers holding the wheat on the farm, and it would not do 
to in the price on the 1918 crop for fear the farmer would 
hold his 1917 crop over for that price. ‘ 

I know nothing about the facts in this case except in my own 
locality. Here, as soon as we learned last fall that the price was 
fixed, every bushel that was not Bg ges for feed was hauled to the 
warehouse as quickly as possible. believe this will be found to be 
the condition ughout the United States. 

he farmers not be very wise as a class, but I do not think 
they would be foo enough to hold their wheat when there was no 
ssibility of an increa: price, and pay from 7 to 10 per cent 
nterest on money. Of course, a great many of them might as well 
SATA — eal wheat, as they did not get r money, but they did 
1 o 
1 8 Fae wheat last November and baye not gotten my re- 


turns ye noticed by comments of the press that cre was a 
up in the flow of wheat, and they laid it to the tation 
in Congress for an increased price on the 1918 crop. I sincerely 


e case, but common sense tells me that they are 
the tall end of the 1917 crop. 
I wish to g on record right now (without statistics before me) 
that we will ve to go entirely without white bread months before 
the new harvest, and that this condition was caused by fixing the 
price so low on wheat that is was fed promiscucusly to domestic 


any other to 9 etter | and prices 
nternn 


the offices of at 
s machinery, made up of steel and cast iron—better than 50 
per cent cast iron—costs him from $600 to $900 per ton. 
It takes from 3 to 6 bushels of wheat to buy a pair of shoes, T think 
that Armour and his kind should show a little patriotism, too. 


Mr. Wilson says: “To inerense the price of wheat would dislocate 
all the present wage levels.” 
The Government statistics give 5 bushels of wheat as the average 


consumption. After careful investiaation I find this a little strong, 
but, for argument sake, we will admit it. This would be a imately 
$10 a gmr at the present price; if we in the to $3, 
would be $15 a year. 


I bave out a standing offer right now, in order to contract harvest 
labor ahead, one year’s supply of flour for one and one-half vee a work, 
ene labor; one year’s supply of flour for one day's work, expert 
abor. 

If by increasing the price of wheat $1 per bushel we could In- 
crease the production, so that vig Nege could have all they wanted, I 
believe, taking into consideration the price of other f 3 $ 
there are millions of people that would live almost entirely on 
flour, and they would more healthy, too. 

If this is the case, and they should double their consumption, it 
would then cost them $30 per year for food. 

Very cheap living, is it not? = 

By increasing the price of wheat so that it would insure an abund- 
ance of It being uced, tbey would lower the cost of living to an 
extent that would be hard to realize and eliminate untold suffering 
and hardships. 

Mr. Wilson intimates that there are large stores of wheat which will 
be released at the end of the war. I for one would like to know where 
these stores of wheat are. Take, for example, the rebellion. I believe 
I am right in stating that farm products reached thelr maximum in 
price about 1867, and it is the general opinion among farmers now that 
the maximum yee for their products will be reached about one year 
after this war over. 

The present price of wheat is going to cause a tendency among large 
producers, who are able to, to hoard their wheat until the war is over. 
And as I stated in my other letter, they are all going to plant anything 
else wherever they ean. 

This does not seem patriotic I know, but you have human nature 
to contend with, Then if you put down the price on all farm products 
there will be an army of them to work in other lines of industry 
or start to breeding cattle to restock Europe with after the war. 

Another matter: I understand from the press that the Foed Adminis- 
tration has requested the merchants to close early and to go on n cash 
basis, I oppose thelr idea is to reduce consumption. It will probably 
have the desired effect, but at the same time it will reduee production 
8 They should request the merebants to stay o event 
so that the farmers could in and get their supplies (which he is 
allowed to buy only in limited quantities) without using the precious 
daylight. Tkey should request the merchants and bankers to extend 
every bit of credit possible to the farmer, who only has a pay day once 
a year, otherwise he will be compelled to take up some ether occupa- 
tion where he has a pay day every Saturday night. 

I tell you, Mr. Bona, the situation ts critical; seeding time is almost 
here; it requires a hard fight 3 action or we will all be cating 
something else in the place of ia cheap, white bread. I know that 
if the price had been fixed on wheat last fall at 83 it would have saved 
millions of bushels for consumption. 

It is my impression that they figare five to the besa 
price the flour bill is $50 a year, providing they have they want. In- 
creasing the price 81 a bushel on wheat would increase the cost of 
fiour for a family of five $25 a year. 

Don't you suppose that the lack of flour, causing the use of pe 75 
non . has mere than taken up this $25, and the year only 


On the other hand, if by increasing the price of flour 50 per cent you 
would increase the production so that everyone would have enough and 
to spare, you would cheapen the cost of living to more than offset the 
entire flour bill. Do you grasp my meaning? 


I now read from a letter from Y. ©. Mansfield, of Sunnyside, 
Wash., a gentleman whom I have the honor to know, a man of 
wide experience and an accurate observer, I read from his 
letter: 

How thousands of wheat growers are to put in this 
crop is hard for me to understand. This morning I tried 
deen barley. I was told that I could have some at 


peng of wheat feed, but I hate to feed it when it 
or human food, 


‘wheat 


At the present 


next spring’s 
to buy some 
80 a ton. I have 

80 badly necded 


My wheat is worth about $60 a ton. One ton of it Is equal to a ton 
and one-half of barley. My son is working 80 head of mules and horses. 
You can readily see what it would cost that to be patriotie and feed 

instead of f wheat, and yet that 


„ which he has to buy, 

is what we are sup to do. 
Now, I want to write you concerning the draft. I have a neighbor 
joining, farming 500 acres of wheat land. He bas three sons; one is 


strong man, not strong enough to run the big machinery needed on a 
whea „and yet he be left alone to run and manage this 
ranch. I have another wheat ranch, who is 


neighbor who has a 
His son is running the ranch, * — has a la 


thrashing outfit and does his own thrashing, and a rashes for 
neighbors. This boy has also been draft put in the first cla 
have a son who is running a 3,000-a belon, to his uncle, 
ha 


ted, and he has and 
me has a "a 3 — two 3 a ining 8 of Sep re 
ng to raise an extra large crop so tha e hungry may 
ousand acres that he intends to put into wheat, according to the 
rules of best farming in this aistrlet, should be summer wed. 
With feed grain at $80 a ton, at $20 a ton, farming se at $3 a 
day and board, and we have to our work stock about three 
for every day's work we get out of them, you can readily see what he 
is risking in to raise more wheat. And yet our Government 
puts down the price of our wheat, regardless of the cost of production, 
=n 2 5 on what we have to buy or on the men's wages we 
ave to em ú 
sa Tent OPASTE E GOE 
abou T A yi 8 men from the 
cities 3 Belp us with work. None star Gots $ — less than four 
horses and a great many of them are eight. Our ey eee 
these teams. Not one man a hundred taken out of the cf 
could drive these teams and handle the machinery on the steep side 
hills that you know we have to farm on, 


Three of 
k in the sccond elass, although 
e 
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I read a paragraph from a public letter by J. F. Fisher, of 
Rockland, Idaho. There is perhaps no better-informed gentle- 
man in our part of the country with reference to these matters. 
I read only that portion of the letter which relates particularly 
to this subject: 


In December last I marketed a car of hogs which I fattened on 
wheat. I noticed the appeal made to feed hogs corn and save wheat. 
I tried to buy corn to f them and found that it would cost me $4.25 
per hundred, while the wheat cost only $2.25. I would have lost 
money on those hogs by substitution. 

I notice that wheat in Chicago is worth $2.20 per bushel and corn 
$1.20 per bushel. This is about the same ratio of value that corn has 
always maintained to wheat, yet locally wheat flour is worth $5.45 pee 
hundred and corn meal is $9 per hundred. I ask you who makes the 
profit? Who is being exploited under this system? 

Last spring every paper you picked up predicted a potato famine, 
and experts went on record that if every potato in the United States 
was planted we would still be short in the fall. 

I myself sold seed potatoes for $5.50 per hundred, and when the men 
who planted them dug their potatoes in the fall they could not sell 
them at all. There was absolutely no market. 

You point with pride to a price on wheat of $2.20 Chicago, and you 
hear a great deal of what it is doing for the wheat farmer. Again I 
cite my own case. In February, before the war began, I sold my wheat 
for $2 per hundred. To-day, atter deducting the freight to Chicago and 
the grades, I would get 1 287 per hundred for the same wheat, yet it 
cost me twice as much in labor cost and food cost to produce that 
wheat as it did before the war. Again, you lose sight of the hazard of 
the business. The last two years, in spite of prices, because of in- 
creased cost of production and adverse weather conditions, over which 
I had no control, my farm has shown me an actual loss. 


NEITHER SEED NOR CASH, 


Now, you say pa in every acre. In this community there are thou- 
sands of acres of land prepared ready to be planted, but the farmers 
have not got the seed wheat nor the money to buy it. 

You fix the price of seed wheat at 15 per cent above the cost after it 
is cleaned, yet our local elevators are asking from $3.25 to $3.50 per 
hundred for spring seed wheat that mer aid $2.70 to $2.85 for last 
fall. I have written to the council of defense and the State farm 
markets of these conditions, but they have taken no action. 

You say the price of wheat will be $2 per bushel in 1918, and the 

ress led the farmer to believe this was at prim shipping points; 

at is, farmers’ point of delivery. Now I gather that your adminis- 
tration designates 12 points as primary markets, several of them on 
the eastern seaboard, a thousand miles away from the place of produc- 
tion of a single bushel of wheat, in a commercial sense. If that rulin 
stands, it means that the Northwest, . freight and grades, will 
take for its crop from 40 to $1.50 per bushel, or less than wheat was 
worth before the war, if you consider the increased cost of production. 


COSTS HAVE DOUBLED. 


In the spring before the war I bought a three-bottom plow for $95. 
To-day that same pice, cost me $170. Then I got the best help for 42 
per month. Now I get poor help at from $60 to $80 per mon and it 
costs me twice as much to feed them. 

If a man can not o te a business at a profit he will go out of the 
business, and unless there is some drastic change at once the wheat 
farmer will be forced to quit, 

Mr. President, as I said a moment ago, if we can have a price- 
fixing law for those things which the farmer must necessarily 
buy, so that they may be controlled proportionately with the 
prices of the things which he has to sell, I should be entirely 
content with $2.20 a bushel for wheat; but unless the law is so 


amended as to incorporate those things, provided we are going 


to continue the price-fixing proposition at all, I shall vote to 
increase the price of wheat from $2.20 to $2.50 a bushel. 

I shall do so, Mr. President, not simply. because it is for the 
interest of the farmer immediately that it be done, but I shall 
do so because, in my judgment, it enters into the larger propo- 
sition of the successful prosecution of this great enterprise in 
which we are engaged. I have always believed from the very 
beginning of the war that the first breakdown in this great 
conflict will, if any breakdown comes, be in the industrial 
life and in the agricultural field. The military men who are 
engaged in taking care of that part of the program will see 
that we get sufficient men in uniform and that we get sufficient 
men to the front, but I am afraid they are not disposed to give 
sufficient attention to those things which are necessary to sup- 
port the men who are in uniform and who are at the front, It 
is natural for those who are dealing with that feature of the 
situation to fasten their time and their attention solely upon 
the question of man power. 

But, Mr. President, this is not, as most previous wars have 
been, a war merely of armies; it is a war of nations; itis a 
contention and a conflict between whole peoples, and not 
merely between great armies. 

In former times, until the Revolution in France, wars were 
carried on by armies, which were often employed and dissoci- 
ated or disunited in a marked degree at least from the nation 
itself. The war went forward and the battles were fought 


without very much strain or without very much readjustment. 


of the national life. But this conflict is distinctly a war be- 
tween nations. It is one people pitted against another. It 
calls for the resources and the energies and the powers of the 
people as a whole. No man in this contest can be indifferent 
to the situation upon the theory that he is not geared up to some 
activity in connection with the war, Whether he is upon the 


farm, in the workshop, in the factory, or in the law office, he is 
in some measure contributing, if he is doing his duty; or, if he 
is not doing his duty, he is menacing this great conflict in 
which we are now engaged. So it is incumbent upon us to see 
to it that we do not break down industrially and agriculturally, 
as much as it is to see that we do not fail to supply the proper 
men at the front in France. 

Let us reflect for a minute, Mr. President, upon this situation 
as it now confronts us. It will appear more conclusively that 
this is a war between the nations and the question of victory 
depends upon which is best organized and best united in spirit 
and in purpose, industrially and economically. That question 
will determine who shall win this great conflict. 

Germany is now in possession of middle Europe. Bulgaria, 
Roumania, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and a large portion of 
Russia are as completely a part of the German Empire as if 
national lines were wiped out. She has already realized one 
of the great objects and purpose of entering this war, which 
was to establish a middle Europe, to get control of the vast 
resources in the center of the Continent, and place herself 
practically in a fortified fortress in the middle of Europe. 
That is now largely a realization. While we still speak of 
Austria-Hungary and Turkey and Bulgaria and Roumania, they 
are as a matter of fact a part of the German Empire, and all 
orders proceed from Berlin. 

The Kaiser is controlling the destinies of those nations as if 
they had been incorporated as a part of his Empire. Germany 
is taking possession day by day of the resources of Russia; she 
either has, or will have before very many months shall have 
passed, control of all that portion of Russia which she desires 
to control. With her capacity for organization, her transcen- 
dent aptitude for efficiency, in control of middle Europe, and 
with the natural resources of Russia behind. her, this is not, in- 
deed, a war between armies, but a war of nations. It will be 
determined according to the manner in which we organize our- 
selves industrially and agriculturally; how we stand economic- 
ally, and how, as a people, we are united in spirit and in pur- 
pose. 

You may put upon the western front all the soldiers that you 
can build ships to carry, but if there is not behind them a 
united and determined people, aroused and thoroughly under- 
standing the fact that we are all a part of the contest, we shall 
not be able to succeed in the end. We could do nothing in this 
contest that would more discourage the German dynasty than 
to demonstrate once and for all that we are a thoroughly 
united people, determined to sacrifice whatever it is necessary 
to sacrifice in order to crush the military power of that people. 

And when we reflect further on some of the issues which are 
involved in the war, we are again led to understand how con- 
clusively this is a contest between the two systems of govern- 
ment, two civilizations. We ought to get away, if we can, 
from the idea that it is a conflict over national lines in Eu- 
rope; that it is a question of the redistribution of territory in 
Europe; that it is a question of securing compensation for in- 
juries which have been done us; and understand that, what- 
ever the cause was in the beginning, we have now arrived at a 
point where it is distinctly a conflict between two systems of 
government, between peoples and nations, and that one or the 
other will have to go down. 

Mr. President, I read yesterday in the New York Times an 
article appearing within the last 30 days in a leading paper 
published in Germany, one of the responsible journals of that 
country, in which it discusses the things that it will be neces- 
sary for the United States to concede in the readjustment after 
the war. Among others, it declares unalterably against the Mon- 
Toe doctrine, and that neither Germany nor the other European 
countries with which Germany is associated can longer submit 
to that doctrine. It also declares against the immigration laws 
which inhibit certain immigrants coming to this country, 
Among other things, reading a single extract or two, this article 
says: 

Our leaders builded better than they knew in their decision for unre- 
stricted submarine warfare in that they thus voted that in the name of 
all ec ie our people should confront the Yankeeism hidden in the 
Monroe doctrine, as if the nations of Europe could in future be excluded 
from those advantages which Columbus, his discovery of America, 
operes up for all time to the civilized world. How little till now has 

ropa comprehended that the Monroe doctrine in its last analysis 
2 es nothing less than this. 

he war was always, to our way of thinking, a war against America 
even before it came to the rupture of diplomatic relations and the dec- 
laration of a state of war. Nobody doubts that we should have been 
able much earlier to conclude a favorable peace if the American means 
of assistance had been at our disposal in the same measure as they 
have been at the disposal of our enemies or if they had been denied to 
them as they have been to us. much more is America, since her 
openly declared participation in the war, our chief enemy, who alone 


can galvanize our other enemies to new and bolder resistance. If we 
can only emerge from this war unvanquished, without giving securities - 
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and indeninities, this alone is equivalent to stigmatizing the whole 
Anglo-Saxon race. The nations who to-day belicve in that race will, 
understand this fact, awake from the trance that let them 
work and fight so long for the Anglo-Saxon world dominion. In a 
higher sense even this world war is a war for the faith. There will be 
no salvation for Anglo-Saxon dominion, either in the British Empire 
or in America if this process of“ crushing » miscarries, to say nothing 
of the result if it ends in a debacle of the entente. 


* * * + * 


* * 

The Monroe doctrine in the last analysis is nothing but a transfer of 
the provincial Anglo-Saxon spirit to the New World. In its name, 
therefore, the principle has been laid down that emigration from the 
European continent should be tolerated only so far as it corresponds 
with the endeavor of the old Anglo-American aristocratic families to be 
self-sufficient and exclusive. 


+ * * * * * * 


In this the correct sentiment for a continental European community 
of interests in opposition to the insularity of the Anglo-Saxon race 
finds expression. rom this it is evident that the German policy of 
supplanting Anglo-Saxonism from its position of world dominion by 
Germanism can not be better inducted than by emphasizing with all 


interests of pan Europe against te Sonos godine in so fat as this 
doctrine is intended to create ever new difficulties for the sale of Euro- 
Ton merchandise in American markets, and above all for the emigra- 
ion of Europeans to any parts of the New World. 

In other words, Mr. President, whatever may have been our 
opinion in the beginning of the war, both sides realize now that 
this is not only a war between great nations, involving the 
interests of all their citizens, but that it is distinctly a war 
between systems of Government, and it is so recognized. 

Mr. President, the German historian, Prof. Meyer, in a book 
written since the beginning of the war in which he sums up 
the issues involved, or rather the issue because it all resolves 
itself into one, uses this language: 

The truth of the whole matter undoubtedly is that the time has 
arrived when two distinct forms of State organization must face cach 
other in a life-and-death struggic. $ 

That is undoubtedly the understanding and belief of those 
who are responsible for this war. It is coming to be the under- 
standing and belief of those who have had the war forced upon 
them. We have finally put aside the tragedy at the Bosnian 
capital and the wrongs inflicted upon Belgium as the moving 
causes of the war. They were but the prologue to the imperial 
theme. We now see and understand clearly and unmistakably 
the cause at all times lying back of these things. Upon the one 
hand is Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution of the United States, and the 
principles of human liberty which they embody and preserve. 
Upon the other hand is that peculiar form of State organization 
which, in the language of the emperor, rests alone upon the 
strength of the army and whose highest creed finds expression 
in the words of one of its greatest advocates that war is a 
part of the eternal order instituted by God. We go back to 
Runnymede, where fearless men wrenched from the hands of 
power habeas corpus and-the trial by jury. They point us to 
Breslau and Molwitz, where Frederick the Great, in violation 
of his plighted word, inaugurated the rule of fraud and force 
and laid the foundation for that mighty structure whose central 
and dominating principle is that of power. 

It is that power with which we are at war to-day. Shall 
men, shall the people, be governed by some remorseless and 
soulless entity softly called the “State” or shall the instru- 
mentalities of government yield alone and at all times to the 
wants and necessities, the hopes and aspirations of the masses? 
That is now the issue. Nothing should longer conceal it. It 
is but another and more stupendous phase of the old struggle, 
a struggle as ancient and as inevitable as the thirst for power 
and the love of liberty, a struggle in which men have fought 
and sacrificed all the way from Marathon to Verdun. 

It seems strange now, and it will seem more extraordinary 
to those who come after us, that we did not recognize from 
the beginning that this was the issue. But, obscured by the 
débris of European life, confused with the dynastic quarrels 
and racial bitterness of the Old World, it was difficult to 
discern, and still more difficult to realize, that the very life 
of our institutions was at stake, that the scheme of the enemy, 
amazing and astounding, was not alone to control territory and 
dominate commerce, but to change the drift of human progress 
and to readjust the standards of the world’s civilization, Per- 
haps, too, our love of peace, our traditional friendship for all 
nations lulled suspicion and discouraged inquiry. Be that as 
it may, there can be no doubt now. Whatever the cause, 
however perverse the fates which brings us to this crisis, we 
are called upon not to settle questions of territory or establish 
new spheres of national activity, but to defend the institutions 
under which we live. Who doubts should we fail that the 
whole theory and system of government for which we have 
labored and struggled, our whole conception of civilization 
would be discredited utterly. Who but believes that should 


when the 
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we lose militarism would be the searching test of all govern- 
ments and that the world would be an armed camp harried 
and tortured and decimated by endless wars, No; we can no 
longer doubt the issue, and, notwithstanding some discouraging 
facts, we must not doubt the result. We are simply meeting 
the test which brave men have met before, for this issue has 
been fought over and over again for 3,000 years. Islam's 
fanaticism was grounded in the same design and made of the 
same stuff, but it broke upon the valor of Charles Martel’s 
men at Tours. But the conflict was not conclusive. The elder 
Napoleon was obsessed by the same dream of world dominion, 
the same passion for military glory that now obsesses those 
against whom we war. But he, too, saw his universal scepter 
depart when chance and fate which sometimes war on the 
side of liberty turned from him on the field of Waterloo. And 
now the issue is again made up, and again this dream of world 
dominion, this passion for military glory terments the souls 
of our would-be masters. And now again somewhere on the 
battle fields of Europe the same fate awaits the hosts of irre- 
sponsible power. In such a contest and with such an issue 
we can not lose; it would not harmonize with the law of human 


progress, 

It has been the proud belief of some that not only would this 
war result in greater prestige and greater security for free 
institutions but that it would effectuate the spread of democracy 
throughout Europe. We all hope for great things, for we be- 
live in the ultimate triumph of free institutions, but we must 
not expect these things out of hand. ‘The broken sobs ef nations 
struggling to be independent and free so often heard in that 
part of the world and then heard no more, the story of Russia 
just now being written in contention and blood admenishes anew 
that the republican road to safety and stability is encompassed 
by all kinds of trials and beset by countless perils. Democracy 
is the severest test of character which can be put upon a people, 
and must be earned and acquired in the rigid school of experi- 
ence. It can not be handed whole and complete to any people, 
though every member of the community were a Secrates. But 
what we have determined in this crisis, as I understand it, is 
that we will keep the road of democracy open. No ene shall 
close it. If any nation shall hereafter rise to the sublime re- 
quirement of self-government and choose to go that way it 
shall have the right to do so. Above all things we have de- 
termined, cost what it may in treasure and blood, that this ex- 
periment here upon this Western Continent shall justify the 
faith of its builders, that there shall remain here in all the 
integrity of its powers neither wrenched nor marred by the pas- 
sions of war from within nor humbled nor dishonored by mili- 
tary power from without the Republic of the fathers. That 
since the challenge has been thrown down that this is a war unto 
death between two opposing theories of government we are de- 
termined that whatever else happens as a result of this war this 
form of organization, this theory of state, this last great hope, 
this fruition of 130 years of struggle and toil “shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

So, sir, stripped of all incidental and confusing things, the 
problem which our soldiers will help to solve is whether the 
theory of government exemplified in the dynasty of the Hohen- 
zollerns or the theory of government exemplified in the faith of 
Abraham Lincoln shall prevail. It is after all a war ef ideas, 
a clash of systems, a death struggle of ideals. Amid the sacri- 
lege of war it is our belief that the old order passeth. In such a 
contest there is little room for compromise. We can no more 
quit than Washington could have quit at Valley Forge. We can 
no more compromise than Lincoln could have compromised after 
Chancellorsville. We can and should keep the issue clear of all 
selfish and imperialistic ambitions, but the issue itself can not be 
compromised. Cost what it may in treasure and blood the 
burden, as if by fate, has been laid upon us, and we must meet 
it manfully and successfully. To compromise is to acknowledge 
defeat. The policies of Frederick the Great which would make 
of all human souls mere cogs in a vast military machine, and 
the policies of Washington which would make government the 
expression and the instrument of popular power are contending 
for supremacy on the battle fields of Europe. Just that single, 
simple, stupendous issue, beside which all other issues in this 
war are trivial, must have a settlement as clear and conclusive 
as the settlement at Runnymede or Yorktown. To lose sight of 
this fact is to miss the supreme purpose of the war, and to permit 
it to be embarrassed or belittled by questions of territory is to 
betray the cause of civilization. And to fail to settle it clearly 
and conclusively is to fail in the most vital and subkme task 
ever laid upon a people. 

We need not prophesy now when victory will come. Neither 
is it profitable to speculate how it will come. [If it is a real 
and not a sham peace, we will have no trouble in recognizing 
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it when it does come. Whether it shall come in the bloody and 
visible triumph of arms or, as we hope, through the overthrow 
and destruction of militarism by the people of the respective 
countries, we do not know. But that it will come we confidently 
believe. Indeed, if the principles of right and the precepts of 
liberty are not a myth, we know it will come. It has been 
said by some one that it was not possible for Napoleon to win at 
Waterloo, not on account of Wellington, not on account of 
Blucher, but on account of the unchanging laws of liberty and 
justice. Let us call something of this faith to our own contest. 
Let us go forward in the belief that it is not possible in the 
morning of the twentieth century of the Christian civilization 
for militarism, for brute force, to triumph. It would be in con- 
travention to every law, human and divine, upon which rests 
the happiness and preservation of the human family. It would 
be to place brute force first in the divine economy of things. 
It would be to place might over right, and in the last and final 
struggle that can not be done. No; we can not lose. We must 
win. The only question is whether we shall, through efficiency 
and concerted and united action, win without unnecessary loss 
of life, unnecessary waste of treasure, or whether we shall, 
through lack of unity in spirit and purpose, win only after 
fearful and unnecessary sacrifices. 

It has often been said since the war began, Mr. President, 
that a republic can not make war. I trample the doctrine 
under my feet. I scorn the faithless creed as the creed of 
cowards and traitors. If a republic can not make war, if it 
can not stand the ordeal of conflict, why in the name of the 
living God are our boys on the western front? Are they there 
to suffer and die for a miserable craft that can only float in 
the serene breeze of the summer seas and must sink or drive 
for port at the first coming on of the storm? No; they are there 
to defend a craft which is equal to every conflict and superior 
to every foe—the triumph and the pride of all the barks that 
have battled with the ocean of time. A republic can make war. 
It can make war successfully and triumphantly and remain a 
republic every hour of the conflict. The genius who presided 
over the organization of this Republic, whose impressive force 
was knit into every fiber of our national organization, was the 
greatest soldier, save one, of the modern world, and the most 
far-visioned leader and statesman of all time. He knew that 
though devoted to peace the time would come when the Repub- 
lic would have to make war. Over and over again he solemnly 
warned his countrymen to be ever ready and always prepared. 
He intended, therefore, that this Republic should make war 
and make war effectively, and the Republic which Washington 
framed and baptized with his love can make war. Let these 
faithless recreants cease to preach their pernicious doctrine. 

Sir, this theory, this belief that a self-governing people can 
not make war without forfeiting their freedom and their form 
of government is vicious enough to have been kenneled in some 
foreign clime. A hundred million people knit together by the 
ties of a common patriotism, united in spirit and purpose, con- 
scious of the fact that their freedom is imperiled, and exerting 
their energies and asserting their powers through the avenues 
and machinery of a representative Republic is the most master- 
ful enginery of war yet devised by man. It has in it a power, 
an element of strength, which no military power of itself can 
bring into effect. The American soldier, a part of the life of 
his Nation, imbued with devotion to his country, has something 
in him that no system or mere training and discipline 
as applied to automatons of an absolute government can ever 
give. The most priceless heritage which this war will leave to 
a war-torn and weary world is the demonstrated fact that a 
free people of a free Government can make war successfully 


and triumphantly, can defy and defeat militarism and preserve }- 


through it all their independence, their freedom, and the integ- 
rity of their institutions. 

Mr. NORRIS addressed the Senate. After having spoken for 
some time, 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator from Nebraska will yield it 
is desired to have n short executive session. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield with the understanding that I 
shall finish to-morrow. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were 

DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE CAPSTICK, OF NEW JERSEY. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. Turner, 

one of its clerks, communicated to the Senate the intelligence of 
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the death of Hon. Joun H. Carsrick, late a Representative from 
the State of New Jersey, and transmitted resolutions of the 
House thereon. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I ask the Chair to lay the resolu- 
tions before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the following resolutions of the House of Represenltatives, 
which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolutions, as follows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF RErRESEXTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
March 18, 1918. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. Joun H. Carsrick, late a Representative from the State 
of New Jersey. 

Resolved, Phat a committee of 15 Members of the Ho with such 


use, 
2 ol the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 
uneral. 


Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 
directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary ses in con- 
nection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Sen- 
ate, and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased, 

j Resolved, That as a further mark of respect this House do now ad- 
ourn. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I send to the desk 
the following resolutions and ask for their adoption. 

The resolutions were read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Senate resolution 215. 


Resolved, That the Senate has heerd with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. Johx H. Carsrick, late a Representa- 
tive from the State of New. Jersey. 

Resolved, That a committee of eight Senators be a Inted by the 
Vice President to join a committee nd emg by the House of Repre- 

ing the funeral of the deceased. 


sentatives to take order for superinten 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolutions 
to the House of Representatives. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the second resolution the 
Chair appoints the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN], the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Baran], 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. New], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. NUGENT], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harpwick] as the committee on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, as a further mark of 
respect to the memory of the deceased Representative, I move 
that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 
25 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, March 19, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS, 


Executive nominations received by the Senate March 18, 1918. 
_ JUDGE or THE MUNICIPAL Court, District or COLUMBIA. 
Robert H. Terrell, of the District of Columbia, to be judge 

of the municipal court, District of Columbia. A reappointment, 

his term expiring April 24, 1918. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 


Bruce Alexander, of Booneville, Miss., to be United States 
marshal northern district of Mississippi, vice W. S. Vardaman, 
whose term has expired. 

Floyd Loper, of Lake, Miss., to be United States marshal 
southern district of Mississippi, vice John G. Cashman, whose 


term has expired. 
COLLECTOR or CUSTOMS. 


Andrew J. King, of Great Falls, Mont., to be collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection district No. 33, with headquarters 
at Great Falls, Mont. (Reappointment. ) 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 


Capt. Bertram F. Duckwall, Medical Corps, to be major from 
November 6, 1917, to fill an original vacancy. 


To be majors with rank from October 6, 1917, 


Capt. Charles R. Castlen, Medical Corps. 
Capt. Harry D. Offutt, Medical Corps. 

Capt. George D. Chunn, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Charles M. O'Connor, jr., Medical Corps. 
Capt. Augustus B. Jones, Medical Corps. 
Capt. Raymond E. Scott, Medical Corps. 
Capt. Rufus H. Hagood, jr., Medical Corps. 
Capt. Herman G. Maul, Medical Corps. 
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Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt: 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 


Frank H. Dixon, Medical Corps. 
Robert Du R. Harden, Medical Corps. 
Lloyd E. Tefft, Medical Corps. 
David D. Hogan, Medical Corps. 
William F. Rice, Medical Corps. 
Edward A. Noyes, Medical Corps. 
Charles W. Riley, Medical Corps. 
Charles G. Sinclair, Medical Corps. 
Charles G. Hutter, Medical Corps. 
Frederick H. Petters, Medical Corps. 
Clarence S. Ketcham, Medical Corps. 
Robert P. Williams, Medical Corps. 
Edwin B. Maynard, Medical Corps. 
Harvard C. Moore, Medical Corps. 
Arden Freer, Medical Corps. 

Paul A. Schule, Medical Corps. 

John S. Gaul, Medical Corps. 

Frank W. Wilson, Medical Corps. 


To be captains with rank from October 6, 1917. 


First Lieut. Charles R. Castlen, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Harry D. Offutt, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. George D. Chunn, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Charles M. O'Connor, jr., Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Augustus B. Jones, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Raymond E. Scott, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Rufus H. Hagood, jr., Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Herman G. Maul, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Frank H. Dixon, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Robert Du R. Harden, Medical Corps, subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Lloyd E. Tefft, Medical Corps, subject to examina- 
tion required by law. > 

First Lieut. David D. Hogan, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. William F. Rice, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Edward A. Noyes, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Charles W. Riley, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Charles G. Sinclair, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Charles G. Hutter, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Frederick H. Peters, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Clarence S. Ketcham, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Robert P. Williams, Medical Corps, 
examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Edwin B. Maynard, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Harvard C. Moore, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Arden Freer, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Paul A. Schule, Medical Corps, subject to exami- 
nation required by law. 

First Lieut. John S. Gaul, Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Frank W. Wilson, Medical Corps. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. 
To be first lieutenants. 


Second Lieut. Charles R. Gross, Cavalry, February 9, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Irvine L. McAlister, Cavalry, February 9, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Robert G. Breene, Cavalry, February 9, 1918. 
Second Lieut. James I. Gibbon, Cavalry, February 9, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Walter C. Butler, Cavalry, February 9, 1918. 
Second Lieut. Don Briley, Cavalry, February 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Howard F. Long, Cavalry, February 9, 1918, 
Second Lieut. Benjamin Lufkin, Cavalry, March 1, 1918. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
To be captains. 
First Lieut. Leslie V. Jefferis, Coast Artillery Corps, January 


subject to 


24, 1918. 

First Lieut. Stuart A. Hamilton, Coast Artillery Corps, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1918. 

First Lieut, Howard F. Gill, Coast Artillery Corps, February 
9, 1918. 

First Lieut. Gerald R. Butz, Coast Artillery Corps, February 
9, 1918. 

First Lieut. Joseph W. Barker, Coast Artillery Corps, Febru- 
ary 9, 1918. 

1 Lieut, Shuey E. Wolfe, Coast Artillery Corps, February 
9, 1918. : 

First Lieut. Frank J. Atwood, Coast Artillery Corps, Febru- 
ary 9, 1918. 


First Lieut. Carl C. Terry, 


Coast Artillery Corps, February 9, 
1918. : 
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To be first lieutenants. 


Second Lieut. Lloyd W. Taylor, Coast Artillery Corps, Janu- 
ary 24, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Guy H. Hearon, Coast Artillery Cerps, Febru- 
ary 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Francis E. Harrison, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, 
February 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. James W. Hopkins, Coast Artil 
ruary 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Ralph E. Billsborrow, Coast Artillery Corps, 
February 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Alfred W. Chapman, Coast Artillery Corps, 
February 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Wiliam A. Emerson, Coast Artillery Corps, 
February 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Lawrence J. Meyns, Coast Artillery Corps, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. James C. Vickery, Coast Artillery Corps, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Clarence E. Muehlberg, Coast Artillery Corps, 
February 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Edwin C. Higbee, Coast Artillery Cerps, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. William T. Andrews, Coast Artillery Corps, 
February 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Stoddard P. Johnston, Coast Artillery Corps, 
February 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Lewis A. Hudgins, Coast Artillery Corps, 
ruary 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Levi M, Bricker, Coast Artillery Corps, 
ruary 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Thomas P. Ahern, Coast Artillery Corps, 
ruary 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Lawrence Iverson, Coast Artillery Corps, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Herbert Macmillan, Coast Artillery Corps, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. John P. MacNeill, Coast Artillery Corps, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Archibald L. Parmelee, Coast Artillery Corps, 
February 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Robert E. Ryerson, Coast Artillery Corps, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1918. 
£ ANER Lieut. Sam H. Coile, Coast Artillery Corps, February 

0 . 

Second Lieut. Junius B. Peake, Coast Artillery Corps, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Sam W. Anderson, Coast Artillery Corps, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Richard B. Cross, Coast Artillery Corps, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Geoffrey A. Ogilvie, Coast Artillery Corps, 
February 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. John S. Cansler, Coast Artillery Corps, Fcb- 
ruary 27, 1918. 


lery Cerps, Feb- 


Feb- 
Feb- 
Feb- 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
To be captains. 


3 Lieut. Armand Durant, Field Artillery, frem January 
First Lieut, Thomas T. Handy, Field Artillery, from February 
First Lieut. Frank B. Tipton, jr., Field Artillery, frem Febru- 
ary 9, 1918. 
First Lieut. Stanley F, Bryan, Field Artillery, from February 


9, 1918. 
First Lieut. Oliver L. Haines, Field Artillery, from February 


9, 1918. 
To be first lieutenants. 


Second Lieut. Robert A. B. Goodman, Field Artillery, from 
January 25, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Devereux C. Josephs, Field Artillery, from Fcb- 
ruary 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Henry M. Rees, Field Artillery, frem February 
9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. John G. Paul, Field Artillery, from February 9, 
1918. 

Second Lieut. James E. Brinckerhoff, Field Artillery, from 
February 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. William G. Cummings, Field Artillery, from 
February 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Harold T. Brotherton, Field Artillery, 
February 9, 1918, 


from 


1918. 
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Second Lieut. Larkin W. Glazebrook, jr., Field Artillery, from 
February 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Samuel D. Smolev, Field Artillery, from Feb- 
ruary 9. 1018. 

Second Lieut. Charles F. Neave, Field Artillery, from Feb- 
ruary 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Robert W. Wilson, Field Artillery, from Feb- 
ruary 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Donald H. Brown, Field Artillery, from Feb- 
ruary 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Ralph de P. Terrell, 
February 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Stephen B. Ives, Field Artillery, from Feb- 
ruary 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Robert F. Webb, Field Artillery, from Feb- 


Field Artillery, from 


ruary 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. William G. Lasch, Field Artillery, from Feb- 
ruary 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut, Miller H. Pontius, Field Artillery, from Feb- 
ruary 9, 1918. 


Second Lieut. Fritz A. Nagel, Field Artillery, from Feb- 
ruary 9, 

Second Lieut. Adrian J. McDonald, Field Artillery, from 
February 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. John E. Hartigan, Field Artillery, from Feb- 
ruary 9, 1918. 

Second Lieut. John L. Handy, Field Artillery, from Feb- 
ruary 26, 1918. 

TEMPORARY PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY. 


First Lieut. Elmer F. Wallender, to be captain with rank 
from August 5, 1917. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 18, 1918. 
; Omcurr Jovan. 
Martin T. Manton to be United States circuit judge, second 
circuit. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 
Richard H. Mann to be United States attorney eastern dis- 
trict of Virginia. 
Richard Evelyn Byrd to be United States attorney western 
distriet of Virginia. 
Unrrep States MARSHALS. 
John G. Saunders to be United States marshal eastern district 
of Virginia. 
T. G. Burch to be United States marshal western district of 
Virginia. 
PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY, 
INFANTRY. 
To be first lieutenants, 
Second Lieut. Frederick M. Vinson. 
Second Lieut. George W. Griner, jr., 
Second Lieut. Hugh T. Mayberry, 
Second Lieut. Charles D. Pearce, jr., 
Second Lieut. Edward D. McDougal, jr., 
Second Lieut. Philip W. Lowry, 
Second Lieut. Charles P. Winsor, 
Second Lieut. John Doble, 
Second Lieut. Moses McK. Darst, 
Second Lieut. Robert R. Smith, 
Second Lieut. Evan C. Dresser, 
Second Lieut. James G. Carr, 
Second Lieut. Daniel B. Farr, and 
Second Lieut. Chester MeN. Woolworth. 
TEMPORARY PROMOTIONS IN THE ARAY, 
INFANTRY. 
To be colonels. 


Lieut. Col. Fred L. Munson. 
Lieut. Col. Thomas M. Anderson, jr. 


To be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Bernard M. Barcalow: 
POSTMASTERS. 
ARKANSAS. 
Archibald S. Rogers, Osceola. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Jean C. Sloan, Pendleton. 
Richard W. Adams, Ridgeway. 
Robert R. Miley, Walterboro. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monpay, March 18, 1918. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, we find ourselves submerged in almost 
impenetrable darkness, which covers the earth as the waters 
cover the sea; and we most fervently pray, that it may presage 
the dawning of a new day, which shall flood the earth with 
light, warmth, and beauty; bring to men a clearer vision of the 
larger life, correct mistakes, right all wrongs, banish war, and 
establish a lasting peace; fructify and replenish the earth with 
all good; and unite all men and nations In the bonds of brotherly 
Iove: “For as the new heavens and the new earth, which I 
will make, shall remain before me, saith the Lord, so shall your 
seed and your name remain.” 

Our Father, our hearts are touched by the death of a Mem- 
ber of this House who has been taken from the ‘confines of 
the now to the larger reward in the new life. Comfort us, espe- 
cially those to whom he was nearest and dearest, by the precious 
promises of the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, March 16, 1918, 
was read and approved. 


MEMORIAL TO ORDERS OF SISTERS WHO SERVED AS NURSES IN THE 
CIVIL WAR. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint rra (H. J. ey gp gat ig the erection of a 
m 


morial in kadga sang y memory and honor of the members 

of the various of sisters who gave their services as nurses on 

ae fields, in hospitals, and on fleating hospitals during the Civil 
ar. 


Resolved, etc., That the Chief of Engineers, Unfted States Army, bs 
and — s hereb: „ authorized and directed to — permission oo 
Ladi Ancient Order of Hibernians in Ameri 


tol, th 
the White T House, — a memorial to = "members 
mri sisters who ga nurses on — 


orders r services 
fiel in hospitals, and on fotine hospitals during the Civil W. 
oa hat the the site chosen and $ Ea 


he design of the memorial shall be be 
approved fix the Commission of pine Aste and that the United 8 


CCC 

Mr. KITCHIN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker 
how long will it take to get through with this resolution? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. So far as I am concerned, I 
am willing to forego any privilege of speaking at great length 
on it, but shall ask to extend my remarks. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Has it the unanimous report from the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. It has the unanimous report 
of the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Does it cost the Government anything at all? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. Absolutely nothing. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Would it not be better to let the site be 
selected by the Fine Arts Commission? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. That is provided in the bill 
asitstands. The bill is safeguarded in that 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is provided that they shall select the site? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. Exactly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the House joint resolution, 

The House joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote whereby the House joint resolution was passed was 


laid on the table, 
Mr. Speaker, I had expected to say something 


Mr. SLOAN. 
in favor of the joint resolution just passed, but in view of the 
haste of the House I will simply ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORÐ. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp on the joint 
resolution just passed. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

INDUSTRIAL CREDITS. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move fhat the House resolve 
itself Into the Committee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Unton for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 10608) 
to provide further for the national security and defense, and, for 
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the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to provide 
eredits for industries and enterprises in the United States neces- 
sary or contributory to the prosecution of the war, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GAR- 
RETT] will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10608, with Mr. Ganrrerr of Ten- 
nessee in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 10608), which the clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10608) to provide further for the national security and 
defense, and, for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, 
to provide credits for industries and enterprises in the United States 
necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the war, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield one 
hour to the gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that no quorum is present. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I wish the gentleman would withhold it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will withhold it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I hope the gentleman will withdraw the 
point of order, because it will take half an hour to call the roll. 
We want to adjourn earlier this afternoon than anticipated on 
account of the death of one of our colleagues. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, I trust the gentleman will 
withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from California is to speak 
in opposition to the bill, and I thought that a larger audience 
should be here. But in view of the statement made by the 
gentleman from North Carolina that we are going to adjourn 
earlier, I will withdraw the point of no quorum, 

Mr, KITCHIN. And the gentleman also knows that general 
debate closes when we adjourn, and we want to save all the time 
we can. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I desire first of all to state that 
this so-called war-finance bill, as it now appears before this 
House, is a very different proposition from what it was when 
it was first introduced. I congratulate the Committee on Ways 
and Means upon the drastic amendments which they have put 
upon the bill and which, I think, without a single exception, are 
very desirable and essential changes. I presume we are all 
animated with one thought in considering legislation of this 
kind, and that is to do nothing that will interfere with the most 
efficient prosecution of the war and the bringing of it to a suc- 
cessful termination at the earliest possible moment. So 1 
appear here as a critic of this legislation, not in a carping spirit, 
but in a friendly attitude, desiring to further the purpose which 
this House has in passing or considering this legislation, 
rather than to thwart it. If anything in the line proposed by 
this bill is to be done it should be done in the best manner 
possible; in a way to do as much good and as little harm as 
possible. : 

As has already been stated, this legislation would never be 
considered seriously for a moment, in time of peace, by anyone 
who understood at all the banking and currency systems of 
the world and the correct principles underlying them. When 
our banks and instrumentalities of credit are in first-class con- 
dition, when there is no general denial of credit to those who 
are entitled to it, I ean not see why just at this time the estab- 
lished principles controlling matters of this kind should be 
thrown to the winds and a: revolutionary proposition like this 
should be seriously proposed. This bill proposes something 
different from anything in the world, or, so far as I know, 
anything that ever was in the world. 

In order that we may consider it in its fundamentals it is 
necessary to tear away the verbiage that seeks to hide the 
true meaning and intent of the proposition, A very ingenious 
camouflage has been incorporated in this bill in the provision 
that creates a corporation. This creation is not a corporation 
in any ordinary acceptation of that term; it is not proposed to 
appeal to the public to put up any of the capital stock of this 
corporation; private individuals are not invited to become 
directors or officers of it. It is proposed to create the Secretary 
of the Treasury and four other men to be appointed by the 
President of the United States and confirmed by the Senate 
in the manner in which public officials are appointed and con- 
firmed under our system, a corporation for the carrying out of 
the purposes contemplated by this legislation. In other words, 
the United States is the corporation. The effect would be 
essentially the same if a bureau of the Treasury were author- 
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ized to do eactly what this corporation is authorized to do. It 
is said, of course, that by the creation of this so-called corpora- 
tion the Treasury of the United States will not be directly 
charged with any of the obligations contracted by the corpora- 
tion. That would be technically correct, probably, but the cor- 
poration being managed by the Secretary of the Treasury and 
four other offictals appointed by the Government, the Govern- 
ment certainly would be morally responsible for any of its obli- 
gations, and I can not see the advantage in this round-about 
fashion of putting the United States of America into the loan- 
1 into the banking business. I do not see the gain 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would it be the gentleman’s idea that it 
we were going to do what this bill authorizes the board to 
9 wo aroud do it direct out of the Treasury ef the United 

ates 

Mr. HAYES. Why not? The bill proposes this in substance. 
The mere legal fiction of appointing a corporation made up of 
the Secretary of the Treasury and four officers of the Govern- 
ment does not change the real status of things at all. The 
Government is to put up all the money that constitutes its 
capital stock; to appoint in the usual way of appointment of 
Federal officials all of its directors, officers, and employees, and 
to do all its business. 

moe MADDEN. Except in the establishment of a precedent, 
perhaps. 

Mr. HAYES. The precedent that will be established will be 
equally dangerous in either case. I do not know how the gen- 
tlemen from Illinois views this sort of thing, but I am objecting, 
as I always have objected since I have been a Member of this 
House, to the Government of the United States making loans of 
the money collected from all the people to private business, big 
or little, and I am still opposed to it. 

Mr. MADDEN, Is it the opinion of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia that sooner or later all of the securities that may be 
taken by this corporation for moneys advanced will find their 
way into the regional reserve banks and have circulating me- 
dium issued with these securities as a basis? 

Mr. HAYES. In reply to the gentleman I would say that 
there would be no possible way that I can see for floating the 
vast amount of securities proposed by this bill except through 
the banks and the Federal reserve banks, and I have no doubt 
that if this bill becomes a law a very large percentge of them 
will find their way into the Federal reserve banks and notes 
will be issued upon them—nnless, of course, the Federal Reserve 
Board, as I hope the bill authorizes them to do, although I am 
a little doubtful about it—should turn their faces sternly 
against anything of the kind. 

Mr. MADDEN. This bill does authorize the Federal Reserve 
Board to permit the acceptance of the securities taken by the 


corporations? 

Mr. HAYES. It does. 

Mr. MADDEN. As a basis for the issue of such circulating 
medium? 


Mr. HAYES. It does, and without any limit. 

Mr. MADDEN. The limit, of course, would be the extent of 
the obligations—that is, the $2,000,000,000. . 

Mr. HAYES. Yes; but it does not limit the percentage of 
the obligations that are issued that may be used for that pur- 
pose. Let us not deceive ourselves. I think it is well if we. 
are to support this proposition to know what it is. This bill 
creates a great central bank. ‘That is all it is. It makes the 
Government put up the money to run it. It is run by officials 
of the Government of the United States—n great national cen- 
tral loaning institution, to lend money on the security of such 
stocks and bonds as may be approved by the corporation to 
private corporations and to individuals. 

Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like the opinion of the gentleman 
from California as to the safeguards that surround the public 
interests through this corporation now as compared with the 
safeguards that appeared when the bill was first presented. 

Mr. HAYES. The géntleman from Ilinois was not on the 
floor when I began. I stated that this bill had been in all 
respects, where any changes had been made, vastly improved. 
It is not the same proposition at all as it was when he and I 
appeared before the Committee on Ways and Means to dis- 


cuss it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman states that 
this is to all intents and purposes a great central bank. 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 


1918. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The subterfuge comes in the 
pretense that it is not a central bank of the United States. 

Mr. HAYES. That is it, but it is a central bank. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And the securities to be sent 
out will apparently appear not secured by the United States 
itself. 

Mr. HAYES. They will not be according to the technical 
legal fiction attempted by the bill, but the United States will be 
behind it morally; and should this corporation be a failure 
financially and incur obligations that it could not pay, I hope 
that no one in the world thinks for a moment that this Congress 
would consent, or that the people of the United States would 
ever consent, with the Secretary of the Treasury and four 
other directors appointed by the President and approved by the 
Senate at the head of it, that these obligations should be repu- 
diated by the Government of the United States. Every Ameri- 
can, I believe, would blush at such a thought, and I am sure 
nothing of that kind will ever be done. 

Mr. MADDEN. With the further appointment of a board to 
pass upon the securities that may be issued, 

Mr. HAYES. That is a part that I have not time to discuss. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘However, it is part of the scheme. 

Mr. HAYES. I have no objection to a proper provision of 
that kind, but I shall have no time to discuss it. Now, this 
great central bank is brought forward here and urged upon 
this House and upon the Congress of the United States by the 
party in power. I just for a moment desire to call their at- 
tention to the history of the Democratic Party and to the his- 
tory of this country, as affected by that party. I believe it 
was in 1882 that Andrew Jackson sent to the House of Repre- 
sentatives his famous message vetoing the bill which had 
passed Congress to renew the charter of the United States 
Bank, and in that message he pointed out the dangers of that 
kind of thing. Although the United States Bank at that time 
had only $14,000,000 of capial, provided entirely by private 
individuals, he pointed out the opportunity of using in politics 
the great power and influence which so much money in the 
hands of men at the seat of government gave them. He did 
not charge that up to that time the bank or its officials had 
corruptly or improperly used that power, but he said it was 
dangerous to give men, even indirectly connected with the 
Government in this free land such great powers as the pos- 
session and control of such a vast sum of money would give to 
them. When the bank officials found that their charter was 
to be taken from them, they proposed that a majority of the 
directors should resign and Jackson's political partisans ap- 
pointed in their places. But this did not change the attitude 
of the incorruptible old hero at all. After the election of 1832 
or 1834 he removed the deposits from the United States Bank, 
and he at that time charged them with improperly using their 
money or the influence and power that the United States Goy- 
ernment had bestowed upon them for political purposes. I 
wonder what Andrew Jackson would think could he step in 
here to-day and see his professed followers proposing to create 
a United States Bank, not with $14,000,000 capital to be fur- 
nished by private individuals, but with $500,000,000 to be fur- 
nished by the Government of the United States; a capital for a 
bank, the largest that was ever thought of in the history of 
the world. What would he think about such a proposal? Do 
you believe that he would think that there was here no oppor- 
tunity for the abuse of power, no danger of its being used for 
political purposes? Why, I do not care if an angel from heaven 
should run this corporation there will be all sorts of criticisms 
and complaints that not only favoritism has been used, but that 
political considerations have governed it. 

The confidence of some of the people in their Government will 
be destroyed and their patriotism correspondingly decreased, 
because all of those who make application can not receive the 
bounty and assistance of this corporation, and those who are 
denied will feel that they are just as much entitled to the con- 
sideration of the corporation and the Government of the United 
States as those who are favored. We can easily conjecture 
what the result would be. ; 

Now, I would not be here criticizing this bill if there were not 
other and, in my judgment, much better and saner ways to 
reach the same result. 

Mr, GARNER. Does the gentleman have any objection to an 
interruption? 

Mr. HAYES. I would not. 

Mr. GARNER. Would it disconcert the gentleman’s argu- 
ment now to state concretely the method the gentleman would 
- use to relieve the situation? 

Mr. HAYES, I intend to do so before I am through. I first 
desire to speak briefly of the purposes of this corporation. It 
is proposed by this legislation that there shall be loaned to cor- 
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porations and individuals by this corporation not only the 
$500,000,000, which the Government of the United States puts 
up under its provision, but that the credit of the United States 
shall be loaned to the extent of $2,000,000,000 in addition, 
whereas the Senate bill provides, if it is proper for me to speak 
of it, for $4,000,000,000. The committee has cut that down to 
$2,000,000,600, but it is reasonable to presume that the bill will 
come out of the conference with the amount somewhere between 
the two. 

Mr. GARNER. Is that altogether an accurate statement to 
say that the Government is loaning its credit to the extent of 
$2,000,000,000 or $4,000,000,000 when the Government does not 
assume responsibility for these loans? 

Mr. HAYES. The gentleman was not on the floor when I 
discussed that. I say the Government must assume the respon- 
sibility because the Secretary of the Treasury and four officials 
appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate are to 
administer it, and I can not conceive Congress or the Govern- 
ment of the United States ever trying to avoid its responsibility 
under those circumstances. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In other words, the Govern- 
ment either nominally must do it or else stand ready at any 
time to repudiate its part of it. 

Mr. HAYES. Absolutely; one or the other. Now, what is 
the proposition in this legislation? It is proposed, in the first 
place, that this corporation should loan this money and its 
credit first to banks and trust companies; secondly, to saving 
banks and other banks with savings deposits and building and 
loan associations; thirdly, directly to corporations and in- 
dividuals. Now, as I said in the beginning or near the begin- 
ning, there are ways in which this could be done and all of 
these things can be accomplished without drawing upon the 
Treasury for a cent, without creating any camouflage revolu- 
tionary corporation like that proposed by this bill. Other na- 
tions have done it, they are still doing it, why can not we? The 
great banks of the country, the commercial banks, are fuller 
of deposits than they have ever been in our history; fuller than 
any other banking system in the history of the world ever was. 
I have studied these statistics and I do not find that the bank 
deposits are diminishing; on the contrary, since the beginning 
of the war they are increasing. I do not find that the deposits 
in the saving banks are diminishing, though they are not in- 
creasing at the same ratio as the commercial deposits, but they 
are not decreasing. 

There is nothing in this certainly to give us any financial 
alarm that I can see. For one, it seems to me that it would be 
wise to wait before we pass such revolutionary legislation as 
this until there is pressing and certain need for it. And if out 
of abundance of caution we think it necessary to do something 
to strengthen the situation and to give confidence to the public, 
especially to the investing public, let us do it in a way that will 
not plague us after the war is over. During the War between the 
States the national banking act was passed, giving the privi- 
lege to the banks to buy United States bonds and to issue cur- 
rency upon them, something that no nation ever tried before, 
and a thing that every student of the subject will agree makes 
a very imperfect currency system. And that unsound legisla- 
tion has been plaguing us ever since, It is still with us after 
50 years and more. 

And the legislation before us, in my opinion, if it becomes 
a law and the Government of the United States proceeds ac- 
cording to it and makes the loans that are provided for to the 
exent that they are permitted, will be here to plague us for the 
next 25 years and perhaps longer, when it is not necessary, in 
my judgment, at all. 

Now, so far as loaning direct to individuals is concerned, as 
all the older Members of the House know, I have always, as a 
Member of this House and as a member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency fought all such propositions. I believe 
that the Government of the United States should not go into 
the money-loaning business. I believe that it is not necessary 
for the Treasury of the United States thus to be opened to 
any of the business interests of this country in this direct way. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HAYES. I do. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is opposed to 
this bill and is in favor of extending such credits as may be 
necessary for war purposes through the regular system of Fed- 
eral reserve banks? 

Mr. HAYES. And the banks generally. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, And the banks generally? 

Mr. HAYES. Absolutely. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That question was thoroughly 
discussed before the committee, and it was indicated once, if 
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I recall, by one of the witnesses who came before the committee, 
that there were certain banks and bankers who imposed rates 
of interest so high as to make it impossible for certain indus- 
tries to obtain loans and continue the business they were doing 
in connection with the war. 

Mr. HAYES. I have heard that statement. But the gen- 
tleman, if he will read the daily reports of the business done in 
New York and other large cities, will see that the rates of 
interest are not high in any of the commercial centers of this 
country. Five per cent and six per cent on commercial loans is 
not excessive. And if anybody has been charged excessive in- 
terest it is because their security or personal responsibility are 
not such as to recommend them to the banks or to those who 
have money to loan. [Applause.] The Government of the 
United States can not afford to back up a man or a corporation 
whose credit is such that 10 or 15 per cent interest must be 
paid in order to get an accommodation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentJeman knows that in 
the vaults of various banks throughout the country there are 
long-term securities now, some of them liberty bonds, which 
are not just as liquid as might be desired by the banks for 
the transaction of current business. Does the gentleman think 
that any relief should be afforded to those banks by an ex- 
pansion of credit, as it were, by which they could utilize these 
long-term securities? 

Mr. HAYES. I do, and I am going to state how I would 
extend that relief. I would extend it just as other nations 
extend it, and I will explain how that is done. 

Now, what is the justification—because I desire to impugn 
nobody’s motive or their good faith in this matter—what is the 
justification for this revolutionary legislation? The justifica- 
tion is that it is necessary in order to finance the war, in 
order to loan money that can not otherwise be secured by in- 
dividuals and corporations who are manufacturing munitions 
and furnishing supplies for the Government in the progress of 
the war. And the terms of the bill limit it, if I am not mis- 
taken in my memory, to those concerns that have been going 
since the beginning of the war—nearly a year. 

In the first place, any corporation, manufacturing establish- 
ment, or individual who has been furnishing the Government 
with any supplies during the last year at the enormous profits 
and prices that they have had and that is in a pesition where 
it can not get such accommodations as it needs through the 


probably not entitled to it at all. They 
ness in a manner or they are men of a 
not be assisted by the Government of 
carry on or to enlarge their business. I have 

a great many years, and I never found a time yet, except during 
the panic of 1898, when, if I had the securities, to say 

about my responsibility, I could not find a banker in the United 
States that would loan me the money that I needed to carry 
on my business, no matter how big it was or how big I thought 
it wise to make it. And I undertake to say that no man who 
desires to do a business in the United States in the furnishing 
of munitions or supplies will go without the necessary as- 
sistance if he is entitled to it, and especially if he is to have 
or has a contract with the Government of the United States at 
this time to do anything that the Government needs to have 
done. I say that there will be plenty of men that will be 
glad to back up such a man and give him all the financial as- 
sistance that he needs; and it will not be necessary for the 
Government of the United States to appropriate $500,000,000, or 
any other sum, to induce him to do it. If this is not so, then 
this country is in a terrible condition; that is all, because 
other countries do it; and the patriotism and the enterprise 
and the energy of the United States citizen is not below that of 
any 2 citizenship in the world, in my estimation. [Ap- 
plause. 

Now, when we leave those forms of industries that contrib- 
ute directly to the prosecution of the war, then we must have 
in view practically all the other industries of the country, be- 
cause they all contribute. We can not win this war unless 
the great industries and the small industries of the country 
are prosperous. t 

Unless the people are producing something, how in the world 
are they to buy these bonds that we must sell? How are they to 
pay their taxes unless the industries of the country are going 
forward, at least most of them, with as great energy and suc- 
cess as in time of peace? There never was a time in this coun- 
try when production was at the high stage that it is to-day. 
If that is so, where is the pressing need for this great expendi- 
ture of money on the part of the Government of the United 
States to assist independent, energetic citizens of the United 
States in the conduct of private business in this country? 


Mr. WELTY. Does the gentleman know whether other coun- 
tries loan their credit in matters of this kind by legislation of 
this kind?- 

Mr. HAYES. They have not, to my knowledge. 

Mr. GLASS. On that point, while I am not insensible to the 
saneness of what my colleague is saying, does he not know, as 
a matter of fact, that this Government and every other bel- 
ligerent Government; that is, of the major nations, have loaned 
directly millions upon millions of dollars, hundreds of millions 
of dollars, to private contractors before they had ever broken 
the earth for their plants? 

Mr. HAYES. They make advances to those who have con- 
tracts with the Government. 

Mr. GLASS. On their plants. 

Mr. HAYES. Yes; they make advances. 

Mr. GLASS. You would not infer so from what the gentle- 
man has said. 

Mr. HAYES. That is quite a different matter from making 
direct loans to corporations and individuals who are not carry- 
ing out contracts for the Government. I am now speaking of 
those that are not directly connected with the prosecution of 
the war. They make advances to those who are directly con- 
nected, it is true. 

Site STAFFORD. In that connection, will the gentleman 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it not a fact that our own Government, 
through the large funds placed at the disposal of the War De- 
partment and the Navy Department, has been making advances 
to various industries in carrying on the war? 

Mr. HAYES. It has. 

S Mr. STAFFORD. ‘To the extent of millions and millions of 
ollars? 

Mr. GLASS. That is what I said. Great Britain and this 
country and Germany are doing that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understood the gentleman to say other 
countries besides our own. I did not know that he included 
our own. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. HAYES. There is no question about that. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will it not be one of the effects of this bill 
that these various industries will be better enabled to buy 
bonds and speed up their industries by securing loans of this 
kind at low rates of interest? And is not that one of the very 
purposes of the bill? 

Mr. HAYES. I do not see how they will. They can secure 
all the loans they need now at reasonable rates of interest, and 
I will show directly, I hope, how this bill will interfere with 
the prosecution of the war. How are these bonds to be floated? 
Who is going to take them? Somebody must buy them. Where 
is this $500,000,000 that is to be paid by the Treasury to come 
from? It must come from the taxes or bonds sold by the Gov- 
ernment to the people. That $500,000,000 used in the prosecu- 
tion of the war would go some distance toward helping to carry 
it on, and the two or four billions of these securities that 
would be issued by this so-called corporation will compete di- 
rectly with the bonds issued by the Treasury; and it is pro- 
posed to issue them at a higher rate of interest, so that it is 
quite likely that investors will be much more ready to take 
them than they will be to take the bonds bearing a lower rate 
of interest issued directly by the Government. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. SWITZER. If they would put the interest rate higher 
now they would be taken? 

Mr. HAYES. These Government bonds? 

Mr. SWITZER. Yes. 

Mr. HAYES. Certainly; and at a lower rate of interest than 
they can be sold through this camouflage corporation; and, as 
I have already pointed out, the moral obligation upon the Gov- 
ernment is the same as is the obligation for its own bonds, and 
this increased rate of interest will cost the Government of the 
United States a great sum of money before we are through 
with it, in my estimation. It seems to me, therefore, that in- 
stead of this corporation assisting in the prosecution of the 
war, by putting out bonds bearing a higher rate of interest 
than the bonds issued and sold by the Government of the 
United States it will interfere with the prosecution of the war; 
and this $500,000,000 that is to be loaned out, instead of being 
used in the prosecution of the war, after it has been collected 
from our people in excessive taxes, or by selling bonds to our 
citizens, will be used for other purposes. In my judgment, it 
should be used for the purpose for which it was collected, and 
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that is the direct prosecution of the war, and it should not be 
loaned out to the great business interests of the country, which, 
I believe, are amply able to take care of themselves. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HAYES. I do. $ 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. You were speaking-of advances to 
industries filling war contracts? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illincis. Have we not already enacted leg- 
islation providing that the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy may advance to such contractors 30 per cent of 
their contracts? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes; and they have done it in many cases. I 
do not mean that they have always done it, but they have done 
it in inany cases, 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
again? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. SWITZER. I have received a great many letters from 
constituents in my district wanting relief from the excess- 
profits tax and an extension of time six months longer. I am 
informed that the Secretary of the Treasury says it can not be 
granted; that he must have the money in payment in June. 
Why is it that these small taxpayers must pay promptly while 
$500,000,000 of this money is to be used by the big interests of 
the country? Why must they be given this relief, and no relief 
given to the citizens who want some temporary relief, although 
they do not ask for exemption from the payment of their taxes? 

Mr. HAYES. The gentleman can answer that question as 
well as I can. I have already hinted that I think this law could 
not possibly be administered in a perfectly equitable manner, 
Some one has to decide which one of the interests will be 
favored, which individual citizen or corporation shall be 
allowed the credit it proposes, and which one shall be denied, 
and there can not help but be inequities in it. 

There will be charges of favoritism. There will no doubt be 
favoritism, because everybody is human and every man will 
favor his friend before he will favor his enemy. He will favor 
those whom he desires to assist rather than those that he is 
opposed to assisting. Everybody would do it. Everybody knows 
it. So that is one of the things that this measure will bring 
into the governmental system of the United States. I believe in 
leaving the loaning of money to the business interests of the 
country whose business it is to loan money. The Government 
of the United States is not organized to make a successful 
national bank or central bank. They have not the force and 
personnel, now skilled and ready by years of experience, to ad- 
minister a great loaning system like this—the force such as 
the banks of the United States have to administer such a sys- 
tem in a business way. Such a system must be administered by 
men who have had years of experience, who have come up from 
the ranks and have had experience all along the line. ‘These are 
the men who are managing the great banks and loaning insti- 
tutions of the country, and the Government of the United States 
has no such force. 

Besides all that, there is no public official charged with such 
vast and numerous responsibilities as the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and who must now be obliged to spread himself 
out very thin, that can sufficiently devote himself to this busi- 
ness to make a success of it. It can not be done. It is bound 
to be expensive to the United States. Inevitably many mis- 
takes will be made. It can not be otherwise. I am not saying 
this in criticism of the Secretary of the Treasury, and least of 
all in criticism of the President of the United States, because 
neither of them can give any personal supervision to the opera- 
tion of the proposed bank, except in the most cursory and 
superficial manner. 

Some bureaucrat not directly responsible to the people will 
have to decide the questions that come up for decision in the 
administration of this great business. He will decide who is 
to receive the favor of the Government and who is not; and 
as is done in all similar cases, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
or even the full board of directors of the corporation will 
approve his decisions, if these come to them at all, in only the 

“most perfunctory and routine way. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield for 
an inquiry? 

Mr. HAYES. I will. 

_Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Can the gentleman inform the 
committee, if it is known, who are likely to compose this 
board of four men? 

Mr. HAYES, I have no more knowledge than the gentleman 
has. 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. In the case of the Food Ad- 
ministration bill, we knew beforehand that Mr. Hoover was to 
be appointed. I thought it might be illuminating if we knew 
beforehand who were to be the wise four, who were to enlighten 
the pathway of business, 

Mr. HAYES. I have no knowledge on that subject. The 
truth is, that this Government has been going so rapidly to- 
ward paternalism, as it was called in the older days, that it 
is impossible to estimate the pace at which we are traveling. 
If we keep on with legislation of this character it will not be 
long until the Government of the United States will not only 
be handling the railroads, will not only be handling all the 
transportation of the country, but will be doing all the other 
business that amounts to anything in this country. For one, I 
shall continue to use whatever influence I have against this 
tendency. I do not believe in paternalism. I do not believe 
in socialism. I believe that this country is what it is because 
of the individual liberty and initiative that have been allowed 
to the individual citizen, and I want to see that system con- 
tinued. I do not want to see things like this, that will create 
precedents that will come back to plague us for the next hundred 
years, put upon the statute books because we are in a state of 
war and have an emergency upon our hands, when my mind 
is not convinced that there are not other and better ways to 
accomplish the desired results. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. ‘The gentleman is aware that 
every one of these new governmental corporations and bureaus 
publishes and sends out under frank, either daily or weekly, 
a newspaper which contains what it pleases to print, and at the 
same time the Government exercises a censorship on privately 
owned newspapers. 

Mr. HAYES. I know that. 

Mr. BURNETT. I believe my colleague voted for the Farm 
Loan System, did he not? 

Mr. HAYES. Is the gentleman referring to the last farm- 
loan proposition? 

Mr. BURNETT. I am speaking of the original farm-loan 
proposition. And was not that passed in time of peace? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes; but the Government of the United States 
does not loan money to the farmer under the Farm Loan Sys- 
tem. The Government only established the 12 farm-loan banks, 
which are to be financed by the sale of their bonds, based upon 
the real estate mortgages which the banks take from the farm- 
ers to secure the loans made to them. That is very different, 
from the bill under consideration. I see no similarity between 


em, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman is making a very strong 
statement of his views, and he just now spoke of the danger of 
paternalism in this sort of legislation. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that my principal reason for being in favor of this bill 
is that, in my judgment, it will prevent that kind of paternalism 
which he fears and which I fear. I fear that without this bill 
it may be necessary for the Government to take over not only 
the railroads, but even the private corporations. 

Mr. HAYES. I can not discuss that with the gentleman now, 
for I have not time. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think that is one of the most im- 
portant features of the bill. 

Mr. HAYES. That is decidedly not my view of it. Now, I 
have another objection to this bill which to me is very funda- 
mental. That is, that the bill seems to contemplate that the 
$500,000,000 to be supplied by the Government of the United 
States, or so much of it as is actually paid in, is first to be 
loaned out entirely, and that then the credit of the United States, 
or of this corporation, may be drawn upon. There is no pro- 
vision here for any reserve fund by which this corporation 
would be able to meet its obligations as they mature. If that 
policy is pursued by the governor and board of directors of the 
corporation, the result will be that they will be coming here re- 
peatedly for assistance from the Congress of the United States. 
If this bill is to become a law, I believe there should be a pro- 
vision in it—and I shall offer such an amendment at the proper 
time—for a reserve fund to be kept in the treasury of this cor- 
poration to meet its obligations as they mature. No loaning 
institution in the world that I ever heard of was ever success- 
fully carried on unless it had such a reserve fund, and nearly 
all the statutes in this country which provide for banking or 
loaning institutions provide for such a fund in order that the 
corporation may be able upon demand to meet its obligations 
as demands are made upon it. There is no such provision in 


this bill. 
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Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. I understood the gentleman to make the state- 
ment that under the provisions of this bill the corporation has 
got to loan out its capital stock before it can issue securities. 
Did the gentleman mean to convey that impression? 

Mr. HAYES. No; I did not say that. I said the bill seemed 
to contemplate that. There is no direct provision to that effect. 

Mr. KITTCHIN. If the gentleman will permit me, I will say 
that there is no such provision. 

Mr. HAYES. I do not say there is. In fact, I do not under- 
stand it that way. 
` Mr. KITCHIN. Most of the loaning will be by way of buy- 

ing the bonds; and the amount of bonds to be issued, as pro- 
vided in the bill, depends on the amount of actual cash paid in. 
It can issue only an amount equal to four times the amount of 
capital actually paid in, If the Government should pay in the 
whole $500,000,000, then it would be authorized under the bill 
to issue $2,000,000,000 of bonds; but if it is paid in in install- 
ments of, say, $100,000,000, when the first $100,000,000 is paid 
in it would be authorized to issue only $400,000,000 of bonds. 

Mr. HAYES. But the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KırrcHIN] individually, at least, would not object to a provision 
in the bill that would require a certain percentage at least of 
cash that was paid in to be kept as a reserve fund as a matter 
of safety? z 

Mr. KITCHIN. I should not think it was necessary, under 
the provisions of the bill, for that te be done. 

Mr. HAYES. I think it is. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That would not be needed, because they 
would have the securities. 

Mr, HAYES. The securities might not be sufficiently liquid 
so that they could be sold quickly enough to meet the demands 
that might be made on the corporation. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The only thing the corporation would be in- 
terested in selling in the first instance would be its bonds. 

Mr. HAYES. I know, but they are coming due—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. In from one year to five. 

Mr. HAYES. Suppose they are issued for one year, and the 
one year rolls around. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The notes and securities given for these 
bonds will be payable in less time than that. 

Mr. HAYES. True, but the interest has to be paid. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And if the notes are not paid the securities 
can be foreclosed. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman suggest in a general way 
how he would provide for it? 

Mr. HAYES: I am just proceeding to do that now. 

Now, I do not want to be here as a critic of this legislation 
without having something tangible and practical to propose. 
What I should do if left to me in this emergency would be to 
amend the Federal reserve act slightly, so that the necessary 
relief could be handled through that institution. I know that 
some of its friends—and it has no greater friend on this floor 
than I am—will object to that, but every central bank in the 
world extends accommodations to individuals and to corpora- 
tions upon paper secured by collateral security. Even the 
central bank in Germany, which insists on its notes being based 
on short-time commercial paper, makes rediscounts on paper 
secured by collateral security. So does the Bank of England. 
So does the Bank of France, and every other central bank or 
reserve institution in all the world. 

The Government of the United States, since I have been a 
Member of Congress, appointed a nonpartisan monetary com- 
mission, having upon it some of the best financial ability from 
both political parties, provided for the rediscount of loans se- 
cured by collateral security. 

Mr. GLASS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. Will my colleague state to the House what is 
the duration of the current loans by the Reischsbank? 

Mr. HAYES. I have not seen it lately, but the duration is 

very short. 

Mr. GLASS. It is only 28 days. 

Mr. HAYES. ‘They discourage that sort of thing. 

Mr. GLASS. But I thought that the gentleman said, or I 
inferred from the tenor of his remarks, that the central bank of 
Germany encouraged loans of this kind. 

Mr. HAYES. No; that is not true. The Reischsbank discour- 
ages such rediscounts, but they have always, in time of peace 
and war, constituted a large per cent of its business. 

Mr. GLASS. Is it not a literal fact that the Government of 
Germany has established just such a system as is proposed 


here now, a war finance corporation, under which it has already 
issued $5,000,000,000 of national paper money? 

Mr. HAYES. It has organized some such corporation, but it 
is not a Government corporation, financed by the Government; 
it is a private corporation. 

Now, the way to provide for the emergency, in my judgment, 
is to amend the Federal reserve act so that, during the war only, 
in a certain contingency the Federal reserve bank might dis- 
count at least the direct obligation of the member banks when 
secured by collateral for a short time only. The provision of 
the monetary commissian was that only when the central bank 
therein proposed thought that the public interests required it, 
and when approved directly by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
should such loans be made. Now, where is the unsoundness 
to permit this sort of thing to be done whenever the Federal 
Reserve Board thought that the public interests required it and 
their judgment is directly and affirmatively approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. WINGO, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman proposes, after stating his op- 
position to the present plan, to meet the situation by extending 
the Federal reserve act to permit the issuance of notes—— ; 

Mr. HAYES. No. 

Mr. WINGO. Well, I withdraw that which proposes to amend 
it so that the Federal reserve bank can discount the paper with 
this as a collateral. 

Mr. HAYES. That is the proposition. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman explain what will be the 
difference in effect of doing that and what is proposed by this 
bill? 

Mr. HAYES. I will if the gentleman does not see it. There 
is a vast difference. I would not permit the banks to issue 
notes on such paper, but would only rediscount and give a 


“credit balance. 


Mr. GLASS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. Could not the credit balance be instantly trans- 
formed into currency? 

Mr. HAYES. It could not if the law did not permit it. 

Mr. GLASS. But it is automatic. 

Mr. PHELAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. PHELAN. Is there not as much danger from credit 
inflation as there is from currency inflation? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes; and more is to be feared from credit 
inflation, because such inflation is more insidious; it is not 
generally known by the people at large, unfil its evil effects 


appear. 

Mr. GLASS. What is the benefit of it if it could not be trans- 
ferred into currency? 

Mr. HAYES. There is plenty of currency. There is no 
trouble about that. More currency can be issued than the coun- 
try would demand, as the law now is. We have $2,400,000,000 
in gold in the Treasury of the United States, more than half of 
it now belonging to the Federal reserve banks, and another bil- 
lion outside. Upon that we can base all the currency and credit 
necessary to do the business of this country. England, with 
scarcely a quarter of that amount, has been able to do all that 
it has done; raised and spent $28,000,000,000 since the beginning 
of the war, and in spite of that wonderful expenditure the notes 
of the Bank of England are at par everywhere in the world, 
and sterling exchanged is at par all over the world. Can we 
not do as well? They have not been obliged to organize any 
such “camouflage” proposition as this in order to do it. 
Neither need we. We can use the agencies and instrumentali- 
ties that we have, and with all of this gold in our possession, 
the like of which was never seen in the history of the world, for 
no nation in the world ever had a billion dollars in its reserve 
institutions or central bank, while here in the Treasury of the 
United States we have to-day $2,402,000,000 of gold—and can 
w2 not, with all that gold, do just as well as England? 

Mr. GLASS. But to whom does that gold belong? That 
does not belong to the Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. HAYES. Of course it does not. 

Mr. GLASS. It does not belong to the Government of thé 
United States. It belongs to the people who hold the gold 
certificates. 

Mr. HAYES. All right. The gold certificates can be retired 
and the gold can become the basis of credit, as it should be. 

Mr. GLASS. How are you going to get the gold in the United 
States Treasury except by seizure? 

Mr. HAYES. Why, the gentleman knows that the Secretary 
of the Treasury can put it out any time he chooses, 
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GLASS. Put it out for something. 

Mr. HAYES. Deposit it with the Federal reserve banks or 
with any bank he wants to put it, even pay it out on Govern- 
ment contracts. There is no difficulty about that. 


Mr. WINGO. Here is one thing that I am trying to get at. 
As I understand the gentleman, he has gone on and made cer- 
tain objections to this plan, and among them were these: That 
you were going to undertake to permit a great reservoir of 
credit to be absorbed by big business, with the Government back- 
ing it up. That is one objection. \ 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 


Mr. WINGO. Another objection is that you have an inflation | 


of credit. 

Mr. HAYES. I have not said so, but of course this is a great 
inflation measure. It may be that in this crisis we shall not be 
able to prevent inflation, but I want it on the safest basis that 
we enn get it on. 

Mr. WINGO. Will there be any difference in the volume of 
eredits outstanding under this bill and under the gentleman’s 


plan? 
Mr. HAYES. That ali depends on how the corporation is 


managed. 

Mr. WINGO. That applies in every case. If you have it is- 
sued under the of one corporation or under the super- 
vision of another corporation, will not the effect on the credits 
of the country be the same? 

Mr. HAYES. No; beeause under the plan I suggest they will 
be issued on a business basis, along the regular lines that we 
have every day in time of peace, and the other will be along 
extraordinary lines by men who can not be familiar with the 
great task they will be called upon to perform. 

Mr. WINGO. The Federal Reserve System is established for 
the prime purpose of meeting the credit need of the country. 
Would not the gentleman destroy that and turn it into a system 
to furnish credits for the investment of the country instead of 
the current business? 

Mr. HAYES. No; I would not. I would only give short- 
time loans, as I would in any other case. This Federal Reserve 
System has been heralded all over the country as a great system, 
as a great creation, which I also claim, but it is created to 


meet emergencies as they arise in the histery of the country.’ 


When an emergency arises, if we have to go outside of the 
Federal Reserve System in order to finance our industries and 
keep our corporations and manufacturing establishments run- 
ning, then this great praise that the Federal Reserve System has 
received is not fully justified; but I do not believe it. I say 
that if it is handled right and the gold we have in this country 
is handled right and our resources and everything that we 
have in this country are handled as other nations handle 
theirs there is no need of this sort of thing at all. We can 
take care of this war and prosecute it and spend any amount 
that may be necessary, and there will not be any trouble about 
people getting all of the assistance and all of the credit to 
which they are entitled. That is my judgment. 

Mr. GLASS. The Federal Reserve System I submit was not 
established to meet emergencies based on absolutely unsound 
-financial operations. And so far from having transactions 
contemplated by this bill carried through the Federal Reserve 
System as normal transactions, the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee has proposed, and the Ways and Means Committee has 
accepted, a proposition to apply a differential tax upon these 
transactions and not let them go into the Federal Reserve 
System except upon a penalty. 

Mr. HAYES. The gentleman knows that I approve of that. 

Mr. GLASS. But the gentleman is arguing now directly 
against that sort of proposition. 

Mr. HAYES. No; the gentleman does not understand me. 
I am not in favor of making loans like the loans made or 
proposed by this corporation through the Federal reserve 
banks. I am not in favor of making any loans of that sort 
through the Government or the Federal reserve banks, either, 
I do not believe it is necessary, at least it is not now necessary. 
If the time should come in the prosecution of this war when 
it is necesssary to put the whole force and credit of the Gov- 
ernment behind the industries of the country, I should not 
hesitate to do this, beeause [ feel that every American desires 
above all things that this Government may bear itself with 
honor and come out of this war with credit to itself and to 
its citizenship, and, if possible, secure the results that we are 
fighting for. [Applause.] 

But I think we have not come to the point yet where that is 
necessary, and I would postpone it to the farthest day; at least 
I would hesitate to do things that I know are unsound, that I 
know nobody would think of doing in time of peace, that I know 
will plague us in the future, no matter how wisely they may be 
administered, until the pressing need is upon us. 
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Mr. GARD. But it seems to me that the gentleman is pro- 
posing to tie up to the Federal Reserve System the very unsound 
propositions that he is criticizing. 

Mr. HAYES. No; I am not. I am proposing to modify the 
Federal Reserve System to the extent that will put it upon the 
same basis with all ether reserve systems. I am proposing to 
grant to them the same privileges only that are granted to all 
other reserve systems in the world and under the same restric- 
tions and safeguards that the Monetary Commission proposed 
in its report to the Congress of the United States some eight 
years ago. I can not see that there will be any different effect 
upon the Federal Reserve System, whether the Federal reserve 
banks are allowed to discount the obligations of the banks and 
trust companies secured by collateral or whether this proposed 
corporation issues its bonds for these obligations of the banks 
and trust companies and then such obligations, secured by the 
bonds of the corporation, are allowed to be discounted by the 
Federal reserve banks. The difference, so far as the effect 
upon the reserve banks is concerned, is only a difference be- 
tween tweedledee and tweedtedum. To do it in the direct way 
that I suggest will remove the necessity for this expensive cor- 
poration, with its unsoundness and defects, some of which I 
have tried to point out. The following is my suggestion in con- 
crete form: 

That section 13 of the act approved December 23, 1913, known 
as the Federal reserve act, be, and the same is hereby, amended 
by adding at the end of said section the 

“ Provided further, That during the period of the present war 
with Germany and for six months thereafter only, and under 
such rules and regulations as the Federal Reserve Board may 
preseribe, whenever in the opinion of such beard the publie 
interests so require, such opinion to be expressly concurred in 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, any Federal reserve bank 
may discount the direct obligations of member banks when ac- 
companied by adequate collateral security, such obligations 
having a maturity of rot more than 90 days, exclusive of days 
of grace. Suehb collateral security shall consist only of such 
bonds or stocks as shall be approved from time to time by the, 
Federal Reserve Board and shall be accepted as such security 
at not more than 75 per cent of its actual market value.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be 
advised when I have spoken 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. I do not 
wonder the committee is concerned over this bill. It is a most 
unusual measure. It is extraordinary, and would not have 
been thought of or considered except for the emergency of the 
war. It could not have had the sanction of the Congress ex- 
cept as a war measure. As to this, at the outset of my re- 
marks, I am obliged to take friendly issue with my distinguished 
friend from North Carolina [Mr. KrrcmIN], the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, concerning the “ unanimity ” 
with which he said this bill was passed by the Committee on 
Ways and Means and brought into the House. It is true the 
Republican minority did not oppose this measure. It labored 
with members of the majority to bring forth—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman will permit 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman must either have miscon- 
strued what I said or I must have said something I did not in- 
tend to say. But what I did say or intended to say and what is 
a fact is that this measure was reported unanimously as the 
wisest measure, in our judgment, under the circumstances. It 
was voted on and reported out purely as an emergency meas- 
ure, a war measure, and I think I said that no man on the 
committee and perhaps no man in the House could favor such 
a bill or the principles of sueh a bill in time of peace, and it 
eould only be justified as an extraordinary measure in this ex- 
traordinary war. I have not seen anybody here or elsewhere 
who would indorse the principles of this bill as a permanent 
measure, as a measure in time of peace. This was the thought 
entertained by all the committee, both Democrats and Repub- 
licans. That was what I intended to say. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is pleasing to have the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina make that statement, because, at 
the outset of his remarks presenting this measure, the impres- 
sion prevailed that the minority of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee had, in a measure, tumbled over itself to be with the 
majority to secure its passage. That, of course, was not the 
fact, and I am very glad to have the gentleman from North 
Carolina confirm my statement. 

The truth of the matter is that both Democrats and Repub- 
licans on the Committee on Ways and Means felt that a tre- 
mendous responsibility was being placed upon them. They 
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weighed this matter carefully for weeks, doing the best they 
eculd as patriotic American citizens to respond to what appeared 
to be a Government need in this regard. It was a case of doing 
that which was best; not that which was politic only, but that 
which was patriotic and best under the circumstances, For 
such reasons the minority of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, as I believe, agree to permit this bill to come upon the 
floor without an adverse report. 

I repeat, it is an extraordinary measure. As originally pre- 
sented to the House by the gentleman from North Carolina, the 
bill contained a preamble that epitomizes its purposes better, 
perhaps, than any of the witnesses have done. It reads: 

That for the purposes of affording financial assistance, either directly 
or indirectly— 

Bear this in mind and appreciate the significance of it— 


to persons, firms, corporations, and associations whose operations are 
necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the war in cases where 
such persons, firms, corporations, or associations shall be unable to pro- 
cure funds 

Unable to procure funds, remember— 


on reasonable or practical terms from the general pable or through the 
regular banking channels, and for the purposes of regulating and con- 
trolling the sale or subscription of securities hereinafter authorized, and 
for other purposes in aiding the war— 

. And so forth. It was in the minds of the gentlemen at the 
Treasury Department who framed this bill that the corporation 
to be created should have the power to raise money to be loaned, 
to banking institutions, yes; to Federal reserve banks, yes; and 
private bankers, and also to individuals, firms, and corporations 
who could not obtain funds through banking channels in the ordi- 
nary way to conduct business for the purpose of promoting the 
war. There is the statement of the case and therein is the answer 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes], who has just 
spoken and who is insisting that this business should be done 
through the Federal Reserve System. 

The gentlemen who framed this bill had that very question 
in mind, and in this preamble, which has been stricken out of 
the House bilt as being not altogether proper legislative form, 
they set forth their purpose which frankly and boldly was to 
enable a corporation, to be known as the “ War. Finance Cor- 
poration,” through an appropriation to be made by the bill, an 
appropriation of $500,000,000, and through funds to be raised 
through the selling of bonds, to do what? ‘To lend money on 
transactions coming up through Federal reserve banks, to lend 
money to private bankers, to lend money to banking corpora- 
tions, and, further than that, to lend money to individuals or 
to corporations who are unable to obtain money through the 
regular banking channels if such individuals, corporations, and 
so forth, are conducting business contributory to the war. The 
gentleman from California may be right that the Federal Re- 
serve System is capable of handling all this business. I had 
hoped that that was the situation and brought that question up. 
The answer of the Secretary of the Treasury and the answer of 
the vice governor of the Federal Reserve Board is in the 
hearings. 

These gentlemen haye spoken upon that subject, and it is their 
opinion that this business, which is new war business, should 
be disassociatéd from the Federal Reserve Bank System. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Do the hearings disclose the 
number of industries that have encountered difficulty in financ- 
ing their enterprises? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
industries in number. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Were there any business enter- 
prises appearing before the committee that showed the necessity 
for this legislation? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Certain hypothetical cases were 
stated by the Secretary of the Treasury. - 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Were any business men or heads 
of enterprises before the committee? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There were no business men, 
except several Members of Congress who are business men, be- 
fore the committee, but the committee was informed that the 
chairman had extended general invitations to the bankers and 
other people interested to come before the committee and be 
heard. There was no response, I will say to the gentleman, 
from any banker of any distinction. They seemed to prefer not 
to appear before the committee, and to that extent the commit- 
tee was at a disadvantage, but the impression was that the 
banking interests of the country favored this measure. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Did the business interests of 
this country request this measure? 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, 

ments made; yes. 


No; they do not disclose those 


Judging from certain state- 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. By business men? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. By the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the vice governor of the Federal Reserve Bank System, 
speaking for bankers and business men. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Did their examination show 
that business concerns required capital that they could not get 
through regular banking channels? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Their testimony certainly did 
show that there was need for this legislation. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Hypothetical or actual? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. One case was mentioned in 
confidence; it has since been referred to in the public prints. 
It was stated to the committee that the railroads would need 
more assistance. If I have time I will go into that more fully. 
I shall narrate some of the instances in which assistance was 
desired, but, speaking broadly, I will say that it was contem- 
plated that assistance should be rendered not only to railroads, 
not only to munition establishments, not only to public utilties 
generally, not only to concerns including water-power com- 
panies, but also to individual concerns and to farmers, if need be. 
The assistance proposed was to run down the line, according to 
the business and banking judgment of the gentleman who should 
be in control of the corporation. They were to take into account 
the war emergency need of these various interests and concerns 
that sought assistance. 

Mr. SWITZER. The Secretary of the Treasury requested 
$4,000,000,000 for extension of credits, did he not? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. He did. Eight times the 
amount of the capital. 
ee st eee And your committee reduced that to $2,000,- 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It did. 

Mr. SWITZER. Now, upon what facts before the committee 
did it take such action to reduce the $4,000,000,000 to $2,000,- . 
000,000 ? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Because it was stated to the 
committee that perhaps the entire eight times $500,000,000, 
which was $4,000,000,000, plus $500,000,000 in the aggregate, 
might not be needed. 

Mr. SWITZER. Did the Secretary of the Treasury say any- 


‘thing about assisting farmers? 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. I will come to that. 

Mr. PLATT. I have read the hearings over and I was present 
at some of them here as well as in the Senate, and I do not 
recall seeing anything in them where the Secretary of the 
Treasury or anybody representing the Federal reserve bank 
said that the Federal Reserve System could not handle this busi- 
ness. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I might as well refer to that 
now as at some other time, because the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr, Hayes] has left that matter in the minds of the 
gentlemen present. The Secretary of the Treasury said: 

The Government's borrowings, particularly during the 1 1 7 immedi- 
ately preceding and following each liberty logn, have tended to preempt 
the credit facilities of the banks and often to prevent them from giving 
needed and customary help to quasi-public and private enterprises. 
Many instances have been brought to the attention of the Secretary of 
the sury and of the Federal Reserve Board where industrial plants, 
public utilities, power plants, railroads, and others found it difficult, if 
not impossible, to obtain the nocne advances to enable them to 
perform vital service in connection th the war, because essential 
8 5 available to them are being absorbed by the Govern- 
men 


Now, there is a fact that I hope to leave with you for a moment, 
that the Federal Government which is lending money to our 
allies, which is making vast expenditures on war account in this 
country, is draining the financial resources of the country, of 
the banks, of the trust companies, and of the savings funds, in 
order to place the liberty loan which is to keep the wheels going, 
and that it is about to place a third liberty loan, the drive be- 
ginning on April 6, when new demands, for an amount not yet 
stated, but estimated to be upwards of $3,000,000,000, will be 
required from the banks already having numerous Government 
bonds in their vaults. That drive will necessarily contract the 
power of many of the banking institutions to lend. 

Mr. PLATT. That, of course, is true; but the reason why the 
Federal Reserve Bank System can not handle it is because the 
Federal reserve banks are not allowed to discount notes based 
on collateral security. Suppose they were allowed to do it, has 
anybody said they would not be able to handle the situation? 
I do not say that I am in favor of that, but nobody has said 
distinctly that they could not do it if allowed to do so. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will quote the Secretary of 
the Treasury a little further on that: 


The Federal reserve act does not provide for these and the War Fi- 
nance Corporation is designed as a war em cy to fill this gap. The 
provisions of the Federal reserve act which permits Federal reserve 
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zaks to rediscount and rehase commercial ang and t secured 
the Government's ob tions have had the effect of forcing the 


banks to discriminate against loans on ineligible paper— 

Now, bear in mind that matter of discrimination. 

Mr, PLATT. Suppose the law was changed so that they were 
not forced to do so. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
what the Secretary says: 

Fven where such loans are vitally pay h for they — in 
2 . e the. 1 od which wight well 


be curtailed during the period of the war. It is believed that the pro- 


posed vag has been and conservatively conceived as a war 
measure to 


dı 
give relief from this condition during the war, 

Mr. PLATT. The point I want to make is just this: The Fed- 
eral reserve members, including Mr. Warburg and others who 
appeared before the committee, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury himself, gave this their indorsement as a separate war 
institution because they did not want the business to be thrown 
into the Federal reserve bank. But they did not say that the 
Federal reserve benk could not take care of it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. They intimated that it would 
be very dangerous to throw this business into the Federal re- 
serve 3 and Mr. Warburg indicated that it would destroy 
the syst 

Mr. PLATT. But it was shown that the banks in Europe 
did that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Oh, that is worrying the 
gentleman—what the banks in Europe have done? 

Mr. PLATT. I share Mr. Warburg's view on this point, but 
I do not think that anybody has said that the Federal reserve 
bank could not handle this business. 

Mr, SNYDER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will in a moment. In com- 
mittee I asked Mr. Warburg this question: 

Mr. Moone. The Federal reserve bank is undoubtedly a fixcd institu- 
tion, and some of us are inclined to think it is as close to a central 
bank as ever the United States Bank was. 

Mr. WarBURG. None of this shculd ever g into the Federal reserve 
banks. Indeed, all that we provide now is that during the war, and as 
long as these obligations are 55 the Federal reserve banks 
mn 5 the paper security of these banks. We have not given the 

l reserve banks an — powers than that. If this corporation 
withes to go out of b ess, there will not be any other instrument 
that can do this business. I am very much opposed to having any of 
these powers go into the Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. Moore. You make that statement as a financier? 

Mr. Warrunc. Yes. I want to be quite clear in regard to that propo- 
sition. The rediscounts, as ee oan I am in favor of. But the power 
to grant loans on bonds and make direct loans to > a 
tions in peed, that I do not want the Federal reserve banks to 
Mr. That would have a unfortunate effect upon, the & Neg 
bankin fastitutions n country, would it not? 

ARBURG, If it were done, or not done? 

Mr. Moore. If this corporation were to do a direct discount business 
with the public. 

Mr. 3 It e be more than a discount business, because it 
would be b securiti it would be making permanent five-year 
loans. If we were to put that power into the Fedcral Reserve System 
we would destroy it. 

In other words, if I understand this proposition at all, it is 
to give relief to the Federal reserve banks so that they may 
hold on to their present business and expand their credits, 

Now, I want the gentleman from New York [Mr. Pratr] and 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Hayrs], and the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen], who is going to op- 
pose this bill, to bear that in mind when discussing this bill in 
their own time. My understanding is that in order to give the 
Federal reserve banks the power of expansion—I will not say 
Inflation; that may come along in due course—it is proposed to 
organize a corporation that will create a larger circulating 
medium and afford relief to war industries the banks can not 
or will not accommodate, 

Mr. SNYDER. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORD of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Has not the gentleman overlooked the fact 
that within the next few months or so we must pay $2,500,000,000 
of taxes into the Government, and is it not fair to propose that 
this is to assist that operation? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. It has a great deal to 
do with it. We are approaching, I will not say a money crisis, 
but a money stringency, as things are now going in connection 
with our war demands. 

Mr. SNYDER. We are approaching a money crisis unless 
this bill or some other similar bill is passed whereby this vast 
amount of tax can be paid in on the basis of one or two or 
three or more payments in the year. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is a matter that the 
Commitice on Ways and Means will no doubt take up in due 
econrse, The question of paying taxes in installments has been 
discussed, and there may be a great deal of merit in it. I do not 
want to be diverted to that question at this time, however. It 


Wait a moment until I finish 


is true that men in business, even those who are supposed to be 
making vast sums of money in the manufacture of munitions, 
are having difficulty in getting all the money they want for 


‘furthering war enterprises. 


Mr. SNYDER. On Saturday I spoke with a banker in the 
city of New York, and was told by the vice president of a bank 
that he had a friend across the way who had a large business 
and had a million dollars to pay in taxes, and that he had been 
in there that morning endeavoring to raise the whole amount 
on a loan. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has cited one 
ease. I will cite another, because of the speech made by my 
distinguished friend and colleague from Michigan [Mr. Forp- 
NEY], who had the floor on Saturday. ‘The gentleman from 
Michigan stated his impression that the sole purpose of this 
bill was to lend money to the railroads. Mr. Forpyry may not 
have stated it quite so strong, but the impression left here was 
that railroads mostly were to be favored by this legislation. 

Now, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Snyper] cites a 
case wherein a business man has difficulty in securing money to 
pay taxes. I could fill the Record with cases of this sort, but I 
am going to call attention to the very important matter of the 
maturing obligations of the New York, New Haven, and Hart- 
ford Railroad Co. For present purposes I do not care whether 
somebody unloaded on the company or not. There are plenty of 
utility companies in this country, perhaps, which have had bends 
put out on the market and sold below par that might now be in 
position to derive some advantage from this bill. I am not 
excusing their faults, but if any such companies are doing war 
service I do not want any of them to go into the hands of re- 
ceivers at this critical time. I do not care what the impression 
of the public is regarding the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Co. at this particular juncture of the war, I 
would prefer not to see it go into the hands of receivers. I 
would prefer that the banks that are supporting it now should 
be supported, because if one bank goes, another goes, and here 
in the midst of a war crisis we would have trouble on our hands 
approaching a financial panic if relief was not afforded. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. has 
been constantly referred to as one of those concerns that might 
be assisted by this new corporation. I do not know whether it 
will be or not, but it is interesting to note as we go on just how 
these things develop. There was a meeting in New York on 
Saturday last 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It could be assisted under 
the railroad bill just passed, could it not? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It could, and it could be 
assisted under this bill. This bill will assist railroad corpora- 
tions as well as other corporations that are contributing to- 
ward the success and progress of this war. A meeting was 
held in New York City on Saturday and reported in the news- 
papers on Sunday. Among those who attended the conference, 
if the newspaper reports be true, were Howard Elliott, repre- 
senting the New York, New Haven & Hartford; Thomas W. 
Lamont, representing J. P. Morgan & Co.; Robert Winsor, of 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; and A. J. Sheldon, of Lee, Higginson & 
ee gentlemen, you understand, are all distinguished 

TS. 

It was ascertained after the meeting,” the report goes, “ that 
no plans were being made by any banking syndicate to take up 
the maturing New Haven notes.” That was no small matter 
in the banking world. Now, in yesterday’s newspapers appears 
another report. I quote the following newspaper dispatch 
from Washington: 

WASHINGTON, March 16. 


Means of meeting the New Haven Rallroad's $43,000,000 one-year 
notes maturing April 15 was taken ae with John Skelton Wil- 
Hams, director of the railroad a . 
Howard Elliott, of the New Haven, and a committee of directors. No 
conclusion was reached the conference will be continued. 
oo is anxious to have the New Haven meet 
obligations on its —.— . without Governinent 
ta but also wishes to main the company's 
Here is a great railroad conferring with the 8 85 bankers 
of the world, and receiving no encouragement, according to this 
announcement. What is it? Is it extraordinary rates of interest? 
Is it lack of securities? What is it? After conferring with 
these gentlemen in New York the president of the railroad comes 
to Washington and meets the Comptroller of the Treasury, and 
the matter is there discussed. Now, I am not sure whether this 
bill is intended to meet a situation like that, but I assume it is, 
and I assume that if the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co., or any other railrond company doing an essential 
war business, as this road does, and without which this country 
would be in great distress to promote the war, could qualify 
under this bill it would obtain assistance. 
Mr. WINSLOW. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. WINSLOW. If I am correct, the gentleman stated a little 
earlier in his remarks that the country was approaching a 
financial stringency, to put it mildly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. By that I meant to throw out 
no seare. I am not authorized to do that, and would not do it. 
I said that very soon there will be a new issue of liberty loan 
bonds, that necessarily will call in a great deal of money, and 
make those bankers who prefer liquid assets move about rapidly 
to get the necessary funds to do ordinary business, and espe- 
cially war business. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Accepting that as the gentleman has stated, 
in view of the great amount of liberty bonds now in the banks 
of the country on loans, and in view of the new issue about to be 
sold, would it not be to the advantage of the country if payment 
of this tax money, due next June, could be made in partial pay- 
ments? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have just answered that 
question. I do not see how that cah be done easily. There 
would have to be legislation on the part of Congress, and I see 
no indication on the part of the Ways and Means Committee 
to amend the revenue law for the present. My personal judg- 
ment is that it might be well to permit the payment, at least of 
the heavy taxes soon to be due, in installments, spreading them 
over a period of time, rather than have them all come together 
at one time. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Now, to go a step further, and based on the 
gentleman’s remark, would he feel that the fact that the Ways 
and Means Committee had not yet considered it and that it 
needed legislation to bring about such a result would be any 
considerable hindrance, in view of the way we take up legisla- 
tion these days? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. As one member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means I have no objection to taking it up. 
Bilis have been presented to the House, and there is quite a 
propaganda now favoring the passage of a bill permitting the 
payment of taxes in installments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed 80 minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to myself 10 minutes 
more. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman state 
why when these bonds are issued by this great corporation 
they should not have the absolute O. K. and guaranty of the 
United States Government. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; I will tell the gentleman 
why they ought not to have it. This is a new and separate 
financial enterprise, in which the Government invests $500,- 
000,000. The Government thus does its part in starting the 
enterprise. It should not be responsible for these corporation 
bonds any more than it should be responsible for the bonds of 
the Philippine Railroad. And the purchasers of the bonds, 
who get a higher rate of interest than is paid for liberty-loan 
bonds, should be so informed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is a Government enter- 
prise, however. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is not n Government enter- 
prise except as the Government appropriates $500,000,000, which 
is all it should be called upon to lose, if it loses anything. I 
will say to the gentleman that in the judgment of the Secretary 
of the Treasury the Government will not only not lose any- 
thing, but will actually make money through its investment in 
the War Finance Corporation. He so expressed himself to the 
committee, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. One more question. The 
gentleman has mentioned a certain railroad likely to be in need 
of financial assistance by this corporation, and there will be 
other railroads. Why is not this great corporation likely in a 
short time to become the holding company for the railroads now 
in the hands of the United States and to stay that way? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think not. This new cor- 
poratisn is to have a temporary existence, and I give notice 
that at the proper time I shall offer an amendment cutting 
down the life of it from 10 years to 8 years. Its bonds are to 
mature in five years. 

„ of Washington. Is not that the blind part of 
this bill? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not think so. If I get 
time, I will show just how far it is proposed to go in this 
matter. 

Mr. WINSLOW. 
question? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

. Mr. WINSLOW. I want to ask if in the gentleman’s judg- 
ment the sale of the next issue of liberty bonds would not be 


I yield to the gentleman from 


May I interrupt the gentleman for one 


enhanced if the people of the country who have to pay these 
taxes next June felt that they could pay them in installments 
rather than in a lump sum? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would commend that sug- 
gestion to the Secretary of the Treasury. If he has the power 
to permit the payment of these taxes in instaliments it might be 
a good thing for him to do it; that is my individual judgment. 

Mr. WINSLOW. And if he has not the power, would it not 
be a suitable subject for legislation? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It would be a suitable matter 
for legislation. 

Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman yield? 

e OEE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 
ois. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does not the gentleman think we could easily 
pass the legislation sufficiently early to avoid the necessity of 
paying all the taxes in a lump sum on the 15th of June? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That might be. I commend 
the suggestion to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. The gentleman says this 
corporation has the power to take care of the railroad notes. 
Does the gentleman think that the corporation has the power to 
take care of the railroad bonds that will soon mature? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; this, and the railroad- 
control bill. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Would it come under the 
terms of this bill? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to ask the gentleman if he does not 
think that Congress might pass legislation providing for the 
installment payment of taxes without having the bill drawn by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. i 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The fact that this bill has 
been so broadly amended is an indication that Congress is pass- 
ing this legislation on its own account. I do not know of a 
single measure that has come before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, since I have been a member of that committee, that has 
been so cut up and modified, 

Mr. WALSH. It could be done by the passage of a joint 
resolution. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That might be. I commend to 
the gentleman the suggestion that he offer such a resolution. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have a question I would like to ask the 
gentleman for information, I notice in reading the hearings 
that the remark was made several times that in Europe through 
the central banks they are doing just what it is proposed that 
this War Finance Corporation should do. I do not know what 
these central banks in Europe are. In England, as I understand, 
there is no central bank except the Bank of England, and the 
Bank of England does all of this kind of business, and so in 
France. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. They do it there. 

Mr. MORGAN. But if the gentleman will yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I get the gentleman's point, 
I want to get along. I will answer the gentleman. In England 
they have a capital issues committee, and that committee prac- 
tically controls the situation. This bill provides for such a 
committee except that this particular bill, as amended, takes 
away the compulsory power to issue licenses and makes licensing 
voluntary, as it really is now under the Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does the Bank of England discount notes 
secured by collateral—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I refer the gentleman to the 
experts on foreign banking. 

Mr. MORGAN, I thought the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
was an expert. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am not. If I was I would 
be better able to answer the gentleman’s questions. The gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma is an expert on farm credits and if he 
examines it closely he may find a look-in in this bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. It may come along, but I have read all the 
hearings. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman had asked 
the gentleman from Tennessee, Judge Hurr, who is an expert 
on foreign banking, he would doubtless have received an answer. 
As I said, this business is done in England through what they 
call a capital issues committee, which restricts the issue of 
securities and practically dominates the capital situation as to 
essentials and nonessentials. 


Such relief could be granted. 


1918. 


I desire now to quote what the Secretary of the Treasury said 
with regard to the loan of money to railroads. This colloquy is 
from the printed hearings: 

Mr. Moore. Railroads will not be covered by this bill? 

Mr. McApoo. Well, the licensing feature does not apply to them at 
all. But this corporation is designed to neip them if necessary. I say 
to 1 gentlemen frankly that one reason why the 5 in the 
railroad bill is only $500,000,000 is because I expect this corporation to 
help railroads as well. Of course, $500,000,0' is not going to take 
care of the needs of the railroads even during this coming year. 

Mr. Moons. That's important. I wanted to get at a possible misuse 
of the power conferred upon the proposed War Finance Corporation. 
It is only fair and right for_a legislator to make such inquiry. 

Mr. McApoo. Certainly; I thing such inquiry is proper. It is my 
judgment that one effect of the existence of this corporation would be 
to make it possible for such concerns to get aid from the War Finance 
Corporation in case of necessity—that is, in an exceptional case. Such 
exceptional cases would probably not arise to a great extent as long as 
bankers know if they furnish eredit to such concerns-they can re- 
discount the paper with the War Finance . Therefore 1 
think the fears of some gentlemen are not well founded, unless they 
fear that the existence of the corporation will have the effect of cutting 
down excessive interest charges, and I think that very necessary. 

Mr. Moore. Electrical companies would come within the scope of the 
activities of the War Finance Corporation? 

Mr. McApoo, Oh, yes. 

Mr. Moore. And water-power companies? 

Mr. McApoo. Yes. 
seas Moore. And public-utility companies generally, including trolley 

ês? 

Mr. McApoo. Ves. 

Mr. Moore. They would all be considered contributory to the war? 

Mr. McApoo. I should say directly contributory. 

Mr. Moore. And they may properly apply to the War Finance Cor- 
poration for relief in case the banks do not neip them in the usual way? 

Mr. McApoo. Yes. But my theory of this War Finance Corporation 
Is, as this bill provides, that direct assistance would only be extended in 
exceptional cases. I think such applications would have to be accom- 
panied by a showing that the applicants were not able to get credit 
— . — the ordinary channels in the usual way and upon the usual 

erms. 

Mr, Moors. Exactly. Munition plants would be included, quite natu- 


rally? 

Nr. MCADOO. Yes. 

Mr. Moone. And those piants contributing parts for munitions of 
war, such as ordnance and things of that kind ? 

r. McAvoo. Precisely. 

Mr. Moors. Would those independent concerns that I referred to a 
little while ago be considered if they should present a good case? 

Mr. McApoo. Certainly. 

Then the questions take up the farm-loan proposition and the 
possibility of the farmer obtaining assistance in addition to that 
already extended to him, and the Secretary admits that in ex- 
ceptional cases he also must be considered as eligible. It is a 
long story and intensely interesting and requires careful han- 
dling. 

Mr. DARROW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. DARROW. I notice that my colleague has quoted from 
the Secretary of the Treasury frequently in his remarks here. 
Do I understand that he agrees with all that the Secretary has 
said about this corporation? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I simply accept as truthful the 
statements made by so high an official as the Secretary of the 
Treasury. He tells us that the business interests of the country 
are in such shape in regard to their ability to obtain loans 
and transact war business as to make this War Finance Corpora- 
tion expedient; that many of them can not obtain sufficient 
money from the banks to continue their war business in this 
crisis. That statement deserves our attention. I am legisla- 
tively affected by the Secretary's statement of fact that cor- 
porations and railroads needing money are unable to obtain it 
for war purposes, That statement comes from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who ought to be informed, and it is backed up 
by the vice governor of the Federal Reserve Board, the very in- 
stitution that is supposed to be complaining. It has great weight 
with me at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has again expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to myself five minutes 
more. Answering generally these gentlemen who have put ques- 
tions, and very properly so, I wish to say that I had very grave 
doubts as to the propriety of this bill. In committee I offered 
suggestions and joined with others in making suggestions cal- 
culated to perfect and modify its provisions. I think we have 
greatly improved it. We required in this bill what the original 
bill did not require, namely, that the appointments of these re- 
spousible heads who were to be put in charge of the War Finance 
Corporation should be made by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate. We provided that the Capital Issues Committee, 
which was originally to have compulsory power with regard to 
the issues of securities, should also be nominated by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate. From my point of view that 
was exceedingly important, because it assured publicity so far 
as it could properly be had in this transaction, I did not want 
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a wheel within a financial wheel here which would give to five 
men in the Federal Reserve Board the power to dominate all 
the industries of this country and to tie up all of its finances. 
I preferred that the names of these men should be emblazoned 
out yonder in the spot light, where we could see them and know 
who they were, and understand they were not working for their 
own ends, but were working for the Government of the United 
States or for this corporation which the United States is spon- 
soring. I preferred that that Capital Issues Committee of seven 
men—and originally it was proposed that it should be composed 
of but five, some of them to be members of the Federal Reserve 
Board—should be nominated by the President in the open, and 
that their names should come before the Senate, so that we 
could know who these men were who were to dispense favors 
on the one hand, if they dared to do it, or to crush industry on 
the other, if they dared to do it. I wanted to know whether this 
great corporation which could tie up the industries of the coun- 
try, on the pretext of conserving capital for war purposes, if we 
conferred this power upon them, was to be appointed in the open 
or in secret, and I believe the bill now guards against the pos- 
sibility of its being done in secret. I do not charge that there is 
anything which would be done in secret, but some great finan- 
ciers of this country do not always agree with Congress, and 
they prefer not to make reports of all their transactions. In a 
matter so vital to the welfare of the Nation as this, it seems to 
ine they should. 

In closing, I wish to say that this bill is in much better form 
than it was when it came to the committee, It has been modi- 
fied; it has been vastly improyed; but even so, I still desired to 
know that a bill of this importance, fraught with such danger to 
the welfare of the Nation on the one hand, or capable of doing 
so much good on the other, was actually supported by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, That seemed to me to be signally 
important. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I know the gentleman is well posted 
upon this bill, and I would like to haye him explain why it was 
thought necessary to take out of this corporation's capital the 
right to purchase Government bonds. We are loaning $500,- 
000,000 to ourselves 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would say to the gentleman 
that I haye taken more time than I am entitled to, and I know 
that we are going to get into a controversy if I undertake to 
answer his question. I can not do it in the time that is left and 
shall have to proceed. 

I wanted to know if the President of the United States stood 
for this measure. The people of the United States have placed 
their confidence in the Executive. Congress has gone far out 
of its way to bestow power upon the President of the United 
States because of the people’s confidence. We have voted him 
almost absolute direction of our affairs. We have created com- 
mission after commission, some of which may not be coming up 
to our expectations, though they seem to be coming up to his. 
But the people have confidence in him as the Commander in 
Chief of our Army and Navy, and I wanted to know if the 
President of the United States stood for this measure, whether in 
view of all of the things said about it and against it he believed 
it to be a measure that ought to pass as a necessary measure of 
war. I wrote to him the following letter: 

$ “MarcH 6, 1918. 


“Hon. Wooprow WILSON, 
“ President United States, 
“The White House. 


“Dear Mr. PRESENT: So far as I have observed, no Demo- 
erat has stated with authority that you approve the war finance 
corporation bill as a war measure. 

“I do not know whether you would care to make a statement 
to me upon this subject, but I am frank to say I would not want 
to vote for the transferrence of such tremendous powers over 
securities and the business affected by them unless I knew that 
such a recourse was, in the judgment of the President, essential 
for war purposes. 

“Tf you feel justified in writing me upon this point, I will ap- 
preciate it. Or if this suggestion does not meet with your ap- 
proval will you not authorize some one to make a positiye decla- 
ration as to the war urgency of this bill? < 

“The Ways and Means Committee is now preparing to report 
the bill, but I have heard many Members of the House inquire 
as to the President’s attitude thereon. 

“Very truly, yours, f 
“J. HAMPTON MOORE.” 
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To that letter promptly came the following reply: 


“Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
“ Washington, 7 March, 1918. 


„Mx Dear Mr. Moore: I am very happy to answer the ques- 
tion contained in your letter of March 6. 
I am entirely in favor of the adoption of the war finance 
corporation bill, I deem it, in fact, a necessary war measure. 
“ Very sincerely, yours, 


“Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore, 
“ House of Representatives.” 


So the President stands for the Dill. 

The question, then, that confronts me, as one Member of Con- 
gress, is this: The President of the United States, backing up 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the vice governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, indicates his desire to have this bill passed. 
He regards this war-finance corporation as a necessary war 
measure. He makes this declaration in the midst of a war 
which, so far as the United States is concerned, has barely 
begun. We have spent vast sums of money, we have entered 
into large transactions the wisdom of which some of us may 
have questioned, but we have gone along with the President in 
all essentials thus far. After taking over the railroads, which 
was authorized by this Congress, after conferring these vast 
powers upon the President of the United States, we are con- 
fronted with this new war measure. The President tells us, in 
effect, that it is necessary to complete the great war work that 
we have intrusted to him. He tells us this new corporation is 
needed. We are told we must provide these additional re- 
sources for purposes of war. What are we to do? Shall we 
grant this request that comes from the administration itself, 
that comes from the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
the Navy of the United States, or shall we defeat it and risk 
setting the Nation back? It is a question of confidence in the 
President. Therefore I shall vote for this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. BYRNES]. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH] is not in the 
House. I looked in the Republican cloakroom for the purpose 
of inviting him to be present while I made a few remarks with 
reference to his speech of last Saturday. The gentleman from 
Ohio made the first partisan political speech made during this 
session of Congress during the consideration of a war measure. 
It is true that during the entire speech he waved the flag, but 
while he energetically waved the fiag with one hand he skill- 
fully wielded the stiletto with the other hand. Not content with 
criticizing the President of the United States and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, not content with attempting to discredit them 
in the eyes of the American people as autocrats seeking for 
vast autocratic powers at the expense of the people, he sought 
to reflect upon the patriotism and membership of this House on 
the Democratic side. Realizing it was unfair and improper, he 
endeavored to justify his conduct by asserting that the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] had inserted in the RECORD 
an editorial by ex-Gov. Glynn charging that Republicans in this 
House have put politics above patriotism. The gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Pou] challenged the statement. In reply 
to him the gentleman from Ohio said it was contained in that 
editorial. I have that editorial. I challenge any man to show 
a single sentence or a single word mentioning either the Repub- 
lican membership of this House as a whole or an individual 
Member of it. Nowhere was it mentioned, nowhere could it be 
mentioned, for up to the time the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
LoxawortH] made that speech no partisan political speech had 
been made during this session of Congress. 

That editorial referred to WADSWORTH, to CHAMBERLAIN, to 
Lobo, and certainly they are not Members of this House. It 
made reference to Theodore Roosevelt, and Mr. Roosevelt is not 
a Member of this House. No charge was made there or any- 
where else that a Republican Member of this House was en- 
deavoring to put partisanship above patriotism. The gentleman 
from Ohio contrasted the conduct of Fitzgerald, of New Yerk, 
and Adamson, of Georgia, in resigning, one to return to the 
practice of the law and the other to accept an appointment in the 
Government service, with that of LAGUARDIA, of New York, and 
with Rorat Jounson, of South Dakota, who entered the military 
service. Who would have our good old friend, Judge Adamson, 
64 years old, enter the National Army? Who would have Fitz- 
gerald, with his wife and eight children, and at his age, enter 
the National Army? Does it reflect upon their patriotism that 
they have not enlisted in the military service? No man criti- 
cizes or could ever criticize the conduct of Gussie Gardner, of 
JouHNsoN, or LAGUARDIA, I knew Gardner before I came to the 
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House. I loved him. No man grieved more to learn of his death 
than I did. The gentleman from Ohio said he had “ gone west,” 
and I think Gussie Gardner would have preferred a thousand 
times to have“ gone west” than to have stood on this floor and 
had his military service used as the basis for reflection upon 
Democratic Members of the House. [Applause.] LAGUARDIA, 
HIN Tz, Jounson, all deserve credit. In- this hour a man can 
do only that which his conscience dictates it is his duty to do. 
They were impelled by patriotic motives, I know, and yet I 
dare say the gentleman from Ohio will never admit that they are 
more patriotic than he is, and he has not enlisted in the military 
service. If perchance duty led them to go into the service and 
retain their membership here, does the gentleman mean to say 
we should all follow their example? I respect their patriotism, 
but I do not agree with their judgment, for if this Congress is 
the important branch of this Government that the gentleman 
from Ohio would have us believe it is, what would happen if 
we all resigned, or rather did not resign, but entered the service 
and retained our membership here? 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I can not. I have only 15 
minutes, and I want to say something further. 

This reference to the Democratic Members who have resigned 
was a mere diversion from an attack aimed at the Secretary of 
the Treasury. How startling it was to the American people to 
learn that this bill as it was presented to the Committee on 
Ways and Means authorized the Secretary of the Treasury, an 
ambitious man, as the gentleman from Ohio calls him, to gather 
unto himself autocratic powers greater than any kaiser or war 
lord ever sought. That was the language he used. Then he 
assured us that he succeeded in having eliminated from the bill 
those features that constituted a menace to the Republic. He 
saved the Republic, which was about to be wrecked. Saved it 
how? By taking from the Secretary of the Treasury the power 
to name the directors of this War Finance Corporation and giv- 
ing that power to the President of the United States. Did the 
gentleman believe that the President of the United States would 
appoint directors who would not work in harmony with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury? What justification is there for the 
belief that either the President or Secretary of the Treasury 
would abuse the powers conferred in this bill? If we can give to 
the President of the United States and to the Secretary of War, 
acting for him, the power to send our boys over the top and 
into the trenches of the enemy, must we now hesitate to give to 
the President or to the Secretary of the Treasury the power to 
direct this War Finance Corporation, which is nothing but an 
emergency corporation, to exist only during the war? What 
power has Mr. McAdoo abused? What abuse of power has he 
been guilty of that justifies this criticism? Why, as Director of 
Railroads he has more power than is given him in this bill. 

As the Secretary of the Treasury he has powers greater than 
are proposed in this bill, The Aldrich-Vreeland bill, which 
the Republican Party presented some years ago, proposed to 
give to the Secretary of the Treasury far greater powers than 
were ever contemplated in this bill. Is it fear of incompetency? 
No; for no man would say so. Six years ago it might have been 
said by his critics, but during these six years he has so demon- 
strated his ability that the financial and commercial world, 
that was then told by the prophets of evil in the Republican 
Party that he was incompetent, now realize and appreciate his 
incomparable executive ability. But the fear of the gentleman 
from Ohio is not that he will NOT make good. His fear is that 
he WILL make good. The gentleman from Ohio said that he 
saved the Republic by eliminating this feature that was a men- 
ace to our free institutions, and gave to the President of the 
United States the power. to appoint the directors to be associ- 
ated with Mr. McAdoo. Well, what does he say of the President? 
He says: : 

t that this incessant r ing o egisla ne n 
tne ere cf the 8 this inord 255 eis for autocratic. power 
is a menace to the very foundations of our system of Government, 

So the gentleman from Ohio transfers the power from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, whose ambition he thinks a menace 
to the foundations of the Government, to the President of the 
United States, who according to the gentleman from Ohio pos- 
sesses a greed for autocratic powers. Was he sincere? I 
think not, and the same insincerity runs all throngh his speech. 
The gentleman says that “ there are men in our party who could 
help to win if you gave them positions on the regular team 
instead of keeping them on the side lines.” Is there any justi- 
fication for that statement? Can a man go into the depart- 
ments of the Government without finding there Republican after 
Republican appointed by this administration to aid in the 
prosecution of this war? Go down into the Council of National 
Defense and you could ring a bell and hold a Republican con- 
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vention in an hour. Go to the Food Administration or the Fuel 
Administration and see the list of appointees there, and it will 
read like a list of delegates to a Republican convention. You 
know that no inquiry was made as to their political affiliations. 

Has there been any complaint of being kept on the side lines 
by ex-President Taft? Has he not gone from one end of the 
country to the other, forming the public sentiment of the Nation, 
doing such work as to cause the American people to think more 
of him to-day than they ever did before? History will record 
that he loyally supported the Government in its hour of peril, 
and every Democrat as well as every Republican joins in pay- 
ing tribute to his unselfish and patriotic service. [Applause.] 

But that, my friends, is not the trouble. The trouble with 
the gentleman from Ohio is that our other ex-President, Mr. 
Roosevelt, was told by the people of America six years ago to 
stay on the side lines fora while. Two years ago he was told 
by the Republican Party to stay on the side lines for still an- 
other while. The gentleman from Ohio knows, as all men 
know, that Theodore Roosevelt would never play on any team 
unless you made him pitcher, catcher, infielder, and outfielder, 
and then let him umpire the game. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BRYNES of South Carolina. I can not. 

Mr. MEEKER, Are you not mighty glad he did not stay on 
the side lines? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. He has to stay on the side 
lines, so far as captaining this team is concerned. Te wants to 
take charge of the team and oust the man who is captaining the 
team—Woodrow Wilson. But until the end of his term Presi- 
dent Wilson is going to be captain of the team, and no set of 
men can remove him from that position. You never went to a 
baseball game in your life that there was not in the grand stand 
a man of the type of the gentleman from Ohio, who wanted to 
run the team and yelled to the captain to take the pitcher out 
of the box. That kind of man never goes to a fire that he does 
not want to discharge the chief of the fire department and run 
affairs himself. But the chief of the fire department at this 
time is Woodrow Wilson. The world is on fire. We must fight 
our enemy as though we were fighting fire. The people of 
America are in favor of our thus fighting, and they do not intend 
to let any set of men hobble-skirt or tie the hands of the chief 
of the fire department while this fire is on. [Applause.] 

The gentleman denounced the Overman bill, and when he 
referred to it he talked like a United States Senator. The Re- 
public was about to crumble if the President is authorized to 
reorganize the executive departments. ‘The Constitution was 
to be set aside. In his opinion all power ought to be placed in 
the hands of a director of munitions and in a war council. But 
the President says he wants no director of munitions and he 
wants no war cabinet. The Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy calls for the passage of the Overman bill, and the 
Congress is going to pass it. 

This is no time for polities, and the people are not going to 
stand for it, They understand and will follow the issue from 
now until the end of this war. A man who gets in the way, a 
man who seeks to play petty politics to promote his own per- 
sonal political ambitions or the interests of a political party will 
find when he returns to his home that he is discredited in the 
eyes of his people and in the eyes of all Americans. We are 
going to uphold the hands of the President, not as the gentleman 
from Ohio did on Saturday when he declared the President was 
“like a Mikado of ancient Japan in his isolation from the com- 
mon people,” not by haying the Secretary of the Treasury held 
up to the people as a seeker after autocratic powers, but we 
are going to uphold his hands by giving to him those legislative 
weapons which he believes essential for the successful conduct 
of this war. [Applause.] 

In order to thus loyally support the President it is not neces- 
sary that a man be a blind hero worshiper, as the gentleman 
from Ohio would have us believe. The President does not ask 
nor does he expect that Congress shall blindly accept, without 
amendment, the bills submitted to it by the various departments 
with his approval, but he has the right to ask and to expect 
that his motives shall not be questioned. With open eyes and 
without indulging in hero worship I have been able to follow 
him in his conduct of our international affairs, and to-day we 
find that his followers are not confined to this country, but that 
the leaders of thought in all the allied nations acquiesce in his 
judgment and look to him for an expression of the thought and 
ideals of the liberty-loving people of the world. He has ap- 
pealed not only to the intellectual but, with an accuracy almost 
uneanny, he has read the hearts and expressed the sentiment of 
the common people of the country. He claims no infallibility 
and asks no blind submission to his will, but he has demon- 
strated his unselfish devotion to his country and his unsur- 


passed capacity for leadership, and he has the right to ask and 
to expect that in this hour partisan polities shall be laid aside 
and that all Americans shall support him in bringing this war to 
a speedy and successful conclusion. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green], a member 
of the committee. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr, HULL] last Saturday made a speech on the bill 
that was so able, showed such a grasp of the whole situation, 
and made such a careful analysis of its provisions, that, in 
view of the fact that there were a very few Members in attend- 
ance when the speech was delivered, I want to commend it to 
the attention of every Member who was not present at the | 
time. I say this partly because I am not able to agree with 
all the views expressed by the gentleman in that speech. In 
what little I could say in 10 minutes in reference to the bill, I 
shall confine my remarks solely and entirely to the measure itself. 

As has been stated by every member of the committee who 
has discussed this bill, it is emergency legislation, pure and 
simple, and yet there seems to have been a disposition in some 
quarters to question the fact that an emergency has arisen 
which should make it necessary that legislation of this char- 
acter should be passed. It is true that in most respects the 
financial sky at present is clear. We have had no bank fail- 
ures and no rumors of bank failures. When I last investigated 
the number of business failures, they were fewer than usnal. 
Money can still be obtained on the market by certain institu- 
tions. I noticed, for example, the other day that the Procter & 
Gamble Co. was able to obtain $25,000,000. So that at this 
particular time it would hardly be correct to say that a crisis 
in our financial affairs is upon us. But it is necessary at this 
time that we should look into the future and to consider what 
has already occurred which might be a sign of portending danger. 

The first thing that we observe is that all through last year 
there was a steady fall in the price of bonds, accompanied also 
by nearly the same decline in the prices of stocks, The reason for 
this is perfectly plain. It is a result of what you might call 
either the universal rise in prices or inflation. The man that 
gets 6 per cent as the earnings of his dollar during the year finds 
that it buys for him in fact only what 4 per cent would have 
bought before the war, or even less. The result of this decline 
in prices is a great shrinkage in the assets of savings bank, insur- 
ance companies, and similar institutions. The aggregate amount 
is tremendous, running into the billions. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 
let me ask him a question? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Do you mean all kinds of bonds? 
Do you include municipals in that? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. They have all fallen in very 
nearly the same ratio. I am not able to go into the details at 
this time. Money rates are rising day by day. This large loan 
that I spoke of that was made to the Procter & Gamble Co, was 
made at a rate exceeding T per cent, whereas this company could 
probably have borrowed before the war at a rate less than 5 per 
cent. All bonds have shared in the decline. Government bonds 
and the bonds of the big cities have not lost so much as others, 
but their market quotations have fallen off heavily. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Can the gentleman tell where 
Procter & Gamble got the $25,000,000? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I have forgotten from whom it was 
obtained. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Where was it procured? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, It was procured in New York City. 

A very serious situation prevails with reference to the rail- 
roads and the public utilities. It is perfectly obvious that any 
concern that finds its costs of operation mounting day after 
day and its income fixed by law must necessarily experience a 
stringency with reference to its financial affairs, and must also 
find difficulty in negotiating its securities. The enactment of 
the bill for railroad control will, I think, sufficiently provide for 
the railroads; but every public utility finds its needs greater and 
its borrowing power less, 

I shall explain later on, will not have time now, why I think 
the railroads will be taken care of without the provisions of this 
bill, but I shall not discuss that now. I will only say that I 
hope that none of the capital or bonds provided in this bill will 
be used for that purpose. 

There is another matter which we ought to notice at this time, 
which has its portent for the future, and that is the slow but 
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steady shrinkage in the amount of deposits in the savings banks 
in several localities.’ This shrinkage in deposits and deprecia- 
tion of securities of these banks constitutes a distinct menace 
to these banks which unfortunately is sure to be accentuated in 
the future. All these changes which have taken place have 
been cause by the large demands for money made by the Gov- 


ernment, The enormous amounts which have been taken have 


been unprecedented in our histery and in the history of the 
financial world. Our appropriations for this year will nearly 
equal the whole amount appropriated for England during the 
war, and additional demands are to be made. It therefore be- 
hooves us at this time to take account of the future, to observe 
closely what it has in store for us, and if we do so we must come 
to the inevitable conclusion that some legislation must be enacted 
to guard against the perils that threaten our financial system. 

Now, what kind of legislation shall it be? I am not prepared 
to entirely approve this bill. I had thought that it would have 
been better if a subsidiary corporation had been formed to the 
Federal reserve bank, private in its nature, not so likely to be 
influenced by politics or controlled by personal preference. But 
it is obvious that no such plan would be successful unless it met 
with the approval of the administration and the assistance of the 
Treasury. So we must lay anything of the kind aside. What 
other plans are offered? Only one, so far as I know. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes], in a very able 
argument which he presented this afternoon, advocated giving 
the reserye banks the power to loan on that class of security 
not known as liquid security; in other words, on long-time se- 
curity, which he thought would remedy the difficulty and enable 
sufficient funds to be acquired. I am not satisfied that this 
ought to be done. A 

We have in the Federal Reserve System a tower of strength 
at this time. Its solidity is unquestioned. Its power to sustain 
the banks in all ordinary commercial transactions has neyer 
for a moment been doubted, and I believe we ought to keep it 


in that condition and not have it loaded down and its sta- 


bility, if not impaired, at least made subject to question or doubt 
by empowering it to loan money upon a class of securities 
which must be handled by this institution which is provided 
for in this bill. 

But obviously, gentlemen, whatever is to be done must be 
done soon. We ean not stand here arguing at this time. We 
must not wait until the foundations of our financial system 
are shaken, until our savings banks and great financial cor- 
porations are tottering on the verge of ruin. It is a time for 
action. Important and great as these measures are, far-reach- 
ing as they are, we must to some extent take our chances on 
the issue. The administration says that it wants this kind 
of a measure; that it wants this bill passed. We have taken 
it in our committee, given it study and preparation and care, 
and have pruned here and trimmed there, modified here and 
restricted there, until we believe we have safeguarded both the 
Government and the public as far as is possible and retain the 
bill in its essential features. When once we set out upon this 
untried and uncharted sea no one can entirely predict what 
results will follow, but we have undertaken to lay the course 
as safe as we could and adopt this bill at all. 

I can not in my limited time explain the changes in the bill 
from its original form, but I want to speak of some. Gentle- 
men have asked why we have limited the amount involved 
in the bill, for example. We did that because we could plainly 
see that it would take considerable time, at least, to absorb 
$2,000,000,000, and if the necessity comes upon us further on 
requiring a greater amount, then it can be provided. We had 
hoped by some of its provisions to eliminate anything of a 
political nature or political bias in its action. We had hoped 
that its benefits, such as they are, would be fairly distributed 
among all portions of the community. It is perfectly obvious 
that the success or failure of this plan must depend on the 
good faith and ability of those who have it in charge, and of 
necessity we are compelled, in the first instance, to commit any 
plan of this kind to the guidance of the administration, and 
it must ask for its support. The administration must work 
out any plan that is successful, and I am willing to a large de- 
gree to subordinate my own views to those of the Government. 

Now, I would like to have taken up another topic, but as 
I have only a minute left I can not do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will not the gentleman ex- 
plain, as he promised, his views to the effect that the railroads 
can be handled in some other way than by this legislation? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will undertake to do that under the 
five-minute rule. 4 : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I believe some gentlemen 
have another view. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. There is one other phase, for 
which I would like to have three minutes more. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman three 


minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 
for three minutes more. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. 
yleid? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; I yield to my friend from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Is it not true that this measure, 
like all other measures that we pass, if honestly and carefully 
administered, will result in good, and if wrongly administered 
it will result in the opposite? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is correct. It is espe- 
cially true of this measure, which, if wrongly administered will 
wreck the country, if properly managed protect it from disaster. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. After all, it is very largely a ques- 
tion of administration? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. It is very largely a question of 
administration. 

Now, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. HULL], by inference, 
somewhat criticized the remarks of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. LonawortH], which were also still more severely criticized 
by the gentleman [Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina] who just 
preceded me. I shall not review the remarks of the gentleman 
from South Carolina, as I think they were purely political. 
But there was an intimation contained in the remarks of the 
gentleman from Tennessee, however kindly it was made, that 
did not seem to me to be completely justified. The intimation 
was that in discussing the concentration of power which is cre- 
ated by this bill, the gentleman from Ohio was not really discuss- 
ing the terms of the bill. If it was intended, I think it was not 
justified. 

One of the most serious questions in this bill arises over the 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


power that it confers to make or break anyone who is engaged 


in business anywhere in this broad land. For that reason I 
would have been much more favorably disposed to some plan 
that came out of and through the Federal Reserve System, con- 
trolled and operated in the first instance by those who manage 
that system and who represent every portion of the country and 
are supposed to represent every kind of business. 

Now, it is a fact that one of the great dangers in this coun- 
try has been this concentration of power and control over 
credits. In the discussion in the British Parliament with ref- 
erence to the British Trade Corporation, which was intended 
to have a purpose somewhat similar to this one, although much 
smaller and less far-reaching, a member of Parliament, Mr. 
Lough, quoted President Wilson as follows: 

The great monopoly in this country is the monopoly of big credits. 
The financial resources of the country are not at the command of those 
who do not submit to the direction and domination of a small group 
of capitalists. When a small group of men approach Congress in order 
to induce the committee to concur in certain legislation nobody knows 
the. ramifications of the Interests which those men represent. merely 
say that there has come about an extraordinary and very sinister con- 
centration in the control of business in the country. 

Those are the words of President Wilson. Now, this measure 
fairly administered will tend to disrupt and break down that 
control by these sinister forces, or, if the law was wrongly or 
improperly administered, it might set up a control that was a 
thousand times more dangerous. 

Mr. GLASS. May I suggest to the gentleman that that con- 
trol no longer exists and has not existed since the Federal reserve 
act went into effect, and the words of the President which the 
gentleman has quoted were uttered before the Federal reserve 
act was passed. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Let me suggest to the gentleman from 
Virginia that his remarks only apply to commercial credits and 
not to funding operations. The statement has been made on this 
floor and has been uncontradicted that a large public utility cor- 
poration was obliged to pay in New York City 134 per cent 
interest in order to obtain the necessary funds to carry on its 
business. That statement shows first that it could not get the 
money at the banks. We find, first, that the banks told it that 
they did not have the money to loan; second, that somebody 
else, presumably the gentlemen who were controlling the banks, 
took the money either out of the banks or obtained it in some 
other place, and then told them they might have it at 133 per 
cent. I am inclined to think that that control over the funds of 
this country still exist, and I believe, as Mr. Warburg stated 
in the hearing, that one great object of this bill is to control the 
rates of interest, to make them more equitable, more fair, and 
more reasonable. It ought to destroy profiteering in interest 
rates, which is as dangerous to the safety of the country as any 
other kind of profiteering at this time. 

Mr. GLASS. I suggest to the gentleman that the incident 
he has mentioned was in the nature of an investment in a re- 
funding scheme and not in current commerce. Current com- 
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mercee is absolutely unrestricted since the passage of the Fed- 
eral reserve act, 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. That is quite true, but this bill is in- 
tended to apply to refunding operations which are so necessary 
nt this time, and provide for loans which the reserve banks could 
not make—in fact, are not permitted to make. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield one hour to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania | Mr. McFappen }. 

Mr. MeFADDEN, ‘The American people are largely responsi- 
ble for the present condition. which prompts: the suggestion for 
such legislation as is now proposed by this measure, 

As individuals: we have been thriftless in our public duties 
nad exactions. We lave been content to go along from time to 
to time in a false sense of security, and have been. wasteful, 
with no regard for the future. The future has now arrived, 
and we are about to see the folly of the past. 

Thrift is now a national necessity, and the quicker the Ameri- 
cam people realize that the quicker will the war be won. Our 
production must be increased, but we are taxing inerensed pro- 
duction and asking people to economize, but no tax is levied on 
over consumption. The great losses oecasioned by this war, 
Such as loss of property, productive power, and disorganization 
of business can only be met by thrift and conservation of our 
remaining resources, and by more efficient methods in all lines 
and vocations, including operation of the Government and our 
war machine. : 

T have seen no proof as yet that the paper to be issued by this 
proposed War Finance Corporation and made eligible for redis- 
count with the Federal reserve banks would be a different kind 
of paper than would be created by broadening the basis of 
eligible paper to include outstanding eorporate securities, ex- 
cept the fact the United States will subscribe 8500,000,000 to 
the stock of the corporation. 

I contend that the main source of relief lies solely in the 
Federal reserve banks, who will continue to carry the burden 
of relief supposed to be afforded by this new corporation. 

The operation of this new system will be to clog the Federal 
Reserve System. The enacting of this legislation means that 
the Federal Reserve System has failed to stand the very test 
that its advocates said it was intended to serve and would 
serve, and the men who were the most responsible for the 
enacting of the Federal reserve Jaw, which law bears their 
names, Owen-Glass, and who are still chairmen of the Banking 
and Currency Committees of the Senate and House, are both 
fearful of this legislation and the resulting effect it will have 
on the Federal Reserve System. 

I do not hesitate to say that if this legislation had been con- 
sidered by the Banking and Currency Committees of the two 
Houses of Congress « very different bill would have been re- 
ported than the bill we are now considering. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Does the gentleman intend 
during the course of his remarks to show how the Banking and 
Currency Committee would have improved it? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I may do that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman has any 
improvement to suggest upon the action taken, I wish he would 
offer it. 

Mr. McFADDEN. 
when I have finished. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I hope he does net mean that the 
Banking and Currency Committee would not have done any- 
thing. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I did not intend to cast any reflection on 
the Ways and Means Committee. I raised the question of the 
proper reference of this bill when it was referred to another 
committee, both on the floor of the House and in the Banking 
and Currency Committee, but without avail. This bill as drawn 
still has in it unheard-of powers, and places those powers in the 
hands of five men, x majority of whom I feel satisfied are now 
overburdened with other governmental responsibilities and 
duties, but will be named to serve upon this board to further 
concentrate the power and control in the hands of a few. Oh, 
your Pujo investigation of the Meney Trust! Where are you 
now? 


I think the ‘gentleman. win be satisfied 


THE SHERMAN LAW AND PUBLIC-SERVICR COMMISSIONS, 

A great deal of our present trouble is due to the enforcement 
during the past few years of the Sherman law, the crentlon of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and their narrow vision 
of the needs of the railroads “looking to the future,“ aud the 
failure to make the railroads make the necessary economics, 
and give them an increase of rates which would have permitted 
the railroads to meet the demands upon them oeensioned by 
the growth of our industries and the country generally. The 
ereation and almost similar action of the public-service commis- 


sions In the yarious States, tg say nothing as regards price 


fixing by the Government of 90 per cent of their require- 
ments for extensions aud improvements. has affected seriously 
the public utilities of the country. The railroads, with a 
capitalization of nearly $17,000,000,000, and the public utilities, 
with over $10,000,000,000 capitalization, form n most vital part 
of our wealth at this tine, and should now be a source of great 
strength, but are both appealing for aid from ur already over- 
burdened Government, due almost entirely to the reasons I 
have just given. Now, in addition to this, the savings banks, 
State banks, and trust companies are appealing, fearing with- 
drawals because of the fact that the United States is monopoliz- 
ing the money market in the sale of liberty bonds to bear an in- 
creasing rate of interest. My answer to these institutions is, 
come into the Federal Reserve System and help this system 
carry this burden which is upon them, but they say we do not 
like the management of the Federal Reserve System. We do 
not like the Comptroller of the Currency and his attitude to- 
ward the member banks. I say to such it is your patrietic duty 
to join this system, and if the officers of the system fail to func- 
tion properly public opinion will be so strong against them that 
they will be removed. If all the banks were under this Federal 
Reserve System now, no legislation of this kind would be here. 
THE CAPITAL ISSUES COMMITTEE. 

The power to be. invested in the capital issues committee 
are very greut and might, if manipulated by designing men, be 
the means of utter disaster and ruin to many business concerns 
in this country who are capable of rendering aid to the Govern- 
ment by diverting from the manufacture of nonessentials to help 
win the war and thus save the Government a vast amount of 
capital outlay by converting many of these factories: and utiliz- 
ing their complete existing organizations. We, of course, must 
assume that this committee will function honestly and capably. 
Their greatest werk will be first to cut down unnecessary pub- 
lie expenditures, including that of anything but for temporary 
use in the war, and then all other State and municipal town 
and township improvements. not immediately necessary to win 
the war and then pass upon all capital issues: and renewals. 
This is a power that must not be passed over lightly. because it 
has strangulation powers to any business or interest that is not 
in favor with this board. 

s ADDITIONAL POWERS. 


I would not pass over the authority given to the beard to 
buy and sell any. class of securities, including stocks and bonds 
or bonds of the United States. I would haye you consider the 
yast and unheard of power that this right conveys on five men, 


‘and the fact that they will have a fund at their disposal of two 


and a half billion dollars and four and a half billion dollars 
under the Senate bill. Think what this power means coupled 


with the powers conveyed. to the capital issues committee, and 


the power given under the railrond bill, including that of plac- 
ing embargoes on concerns that can not be reached by, the other 
two powers. You have in these bills, this bill and the railroad- 
control bill, complete power and domination over all finance and 
industry in this country, and you can count the men in control 
on the fingers of one hand. 

OUR FAVORABLE TRADE BALANCE, 

We have a trade balance now of over $3,000,000,000 in our 
favor, and we are loaning our allies over $7,900,000,000 more. 
Is this going to be paid back to us in money at the close of the 
war? No; it is not. These countries then will have no money 
to spare, but will pay us back in goods that they will sell us so 
cheap that we can not afford to resist. This opens a very inter- 
esting subject, upon which I will not enter at this time. 

FALLACY OF INFLATION. 

The argument is made that it will be necessary to inflate be- 
cause of the vast needs of the country at this time. I would 
ask you what becomes of the money that the United States is 
using? It is not leaving the country nor is our eredit being 
used to any great extent abroad. Why, it all goes right back into 
our financial system to aid business or industry to function. 
And as our wealth is shot away the Government fills the gap 
in our balance sheet by bonds whieh the future must pay or 
carry the resultant burden. <A surplus of eredit always causes 
extravagance and lessens the purchasing power of the dollar, 
evidenced by an increase in the cost of living. 

I quote from John Stuart Mill as proof of this, “ and no better 
authority exists“: 


But we have now found that there are other things, such as bank 
notes, bills of exchange, und checks, which circulate: as money and 
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performs all the functions of it, and the question arises, Do these various 
substitutes operate on prices in the same manner as money itself? 

I apprehend that bank notes, bills, or checks as such do not act on 
prices at all. What does act on prices is credit, in whatever shape given, 
and whether it gives rise to any transferable instruments capable of 
passing into circulation or not. 


REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE BRITISH TREASURY. 

I want to call your attention also to the report made last De- 
cember of the select committee of the British Treasury as to the 
cause of high prices in England, which has just recently been 
made public in this country: 

The chief causes are (par. 17, p. 4): 

“ The expansion of credits during the war. 

“The demand for commodities exceeding the supply and the in- 
b of Government action to control prices. 

“ Increase of wages and Sneed arnt increase of the cost of production, 

“Increase in the rates of profit. 

“ Unfavorable rates of exchange in some of the countries from which 
supplies are imported.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman is not quoting. 


now, is he? He is drawing an inference from the quotation. 
Mr. McFADDEN. No; I am still quoting. 
On the first of these factors the committee has this to say (par. 18, 


„ 4): 
9.4 ive Government, through the Bank of Eapana and the joint-stock 
banks, has created large new credits to enable its contractors to expand 
their production. It has also borrowed from the Bank of England large 
sums on ways and means advances, and in so far as these advances 
have not been offset b Ga biaa e borrowings from tbe market on the 
t of the banks, which has always been the case, this operation has 

n a pure creation of credit. © These measures may not in 
soy way affect the soundness and stability of our financial institutions, 
but they have had the result of creating new 8 power on a 
large scale. The new 8 power, distribu 
part of the nation, in so far as it spends itself in investment in Gov- 
ernment loans, does not take the form of additional demands for goods 
and does not send up prices. But in so far as the new purchasin 
power comes into the market for commodities and takes the form o. 
additional demands for goods it does send up prices.” 

So when the committee makes its recommendations as to what 
may be done to keep the cost of living from going higher and 
higher what is the very first of its proposals? It is this: 

“1. Whatever measures are possible should be taken by the Govern- 
ment to avoid the creation of new credits in financing the war.” 

For“ new credits” read for America “ credit and currency ex- 
paneon and the conclusions would perfectly fit the situation 

ere, 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman state the recoramendations 
of the committee? 

Mr, MCFADDEN. I have not them here with me. 

Mr. FESS. The first and foremost recommendation was that 
eredits should be contracted instead of expanded. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman is correct in that. That 
was the main recommendation of that committee. Their re- 
port made special mention of the fact that in England early in 
the war credits were permitted to become inflated, which now 
was becoming a serious menace—and the committee urged in 
the strongest terms that a contraction should be had at once— 
as such expansion was a very serious matter and should be 
stopped. We should certainly profit by their experience. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman wishes the 
House to infer that something similar to that would have hap- 
pened here under the tremendous issues of this corporation? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. That is the idea; yes. 

PREMATURE REGULATION DETRIMENTAL, 

I believe that the administration has by its premature attempt 
to regulate prices and take over practically the entire manage- 
ment of our industries, finances, food, coal, and other necessi- 
ties impaired the greatest source of our strength—individual 
initiative—and that our greatest ability to produce and in- 
crease production necessary to meet the demands upon industry 
by war laid in the increase of these facilities in the hands of 
the men patriotically inspired to greater effort who have made 
the United States industrially what it is to-day. 

2 INFLATION AND EXPANSION, 

Any person who starts out to study finance with the belief 
that a piece of paper is money must do bis share of rambling 
until he gets that false theory out of his mind. Money must 
possess a value of and in itself. The same thing is true re- 
specting the quantitative money theorist. It is not the quantity 
of money in the country which causes an advance of prices, but 
the use to which money is placed—that is the telling factor. 
Prices of commodities are governed by the inexorable law of 
supply and demand. The great philosophers of credit have al- 
Ways contended that gold and credit have precisely the same 
influence on values, and MacLeod also says that “it has been 
shown by authentic statistics that in modern times gold only 
forms about 1 per cent of the circulating medium of currency ; 
and to suppose that a variation to the small extent of a frac- 
tion of 1 per cent in the amount of the circulating medium, or 
measure of value, could produce the effect so popularly at- 


ted over the greater 


tributed to it is wholly beyond reason.“ The German credit 
system, as I shall proceed to show, is based on the quantitative 
theory of money. One of the best illustrations combating this 
theory I gave before the Ways and Means Committee the other 
day on this bill, and I ask your indulgence while I repeat it: 

A goon illustration combating the quantitative theory of money could 
be taken from this country in 1914, at the outbreak of the war. At 
that time the cotton spindles of Germany, Belgium, and northern France 
were in the control of the German Army, the allies controlling the 
seas and establishing an embargo which prevented the importation into 
Germany of our raw cotton. onsequently we found the cotton farm- 
ers here ruined, as cotton was selling below the cost of production. The 
amount of money and credit In this country was abundant at that time. 
It was a question of a large cotton crop—16,000,000 bales—which could 
not be utilized during that year on account of the spindles in the terri- 
tory controlled by the German Army being rendered idle, and as that 
commodity could not be placed in a commercial state without the use 
of those spindles, the supply was so much greater than the demand the 
price fell below the cost of production. 

At the present time we find cotton selling four or five hundred 
per cent above the 1914 price, due to decreased production and 
increased demand for its use in the manufacture of munitions 
of war. Profiting by their experience in 1914, the cotton 
planters began to diversify their crops, and now they can not 
procure the labor to produce the yield of 1914. 

In the parlance of finance there are two words which pretty ` 
accurately characterize the contrast between the German and 
British systems of credit. I refer to the words “inflation” and 
“expansion,” the former applying to the German system and 
the latter to the British system. 

I want to define the meaning of these words. “Inflation” 
is the act of advancing the price of an article already created 
without doing anything to increase its productive power. 
Credit or gold used to purchase a permanent investment pro- 
duces inflation. In a speech before this body on January 4 
last I made this plain by calling your attention to the inflation 
in the land values in the West from 1900 to 1910. The land 
values of Iowa, Ilinois, and Indiana increased during that 
decade from 83, 458,504,310 to $7,209,582,325, or 108 per cent, 
whereas the land values of the district I represent-in this body, 
a strictly agricultural district, decreased during the same time 
from $26,228,240 to $22,900,425, or 12 per cent. But the census 
reports give the yield of those lands for 1909, which for those 
three States aggregated $891,146,580, or 12 per cent of their 
1910 values, as against an aggregate yield of $8,786,903 for the 
zan counties of my district, which was 38 per cent of the 1910 
values, 

The correct standard of arriving at the worth of a permanent 
investment is its net income-producing ability, for under that 
standard we can ascertain the amount of labor required to be- 
come its owner and possessor. So by deducting 50 per cent of 
the gross yield of those lands we find. that the farm lands of those 
three Western States are nearly a 17-year purchase, whereas 
those of my district are a 5-year purchase. The important 
question is, Why such a disparity between two sections of the 
same country? To my mind the answer is easy. The inflation 
in the land values of those Western States is due to the activity 
of the “blue-sky” operators, or real estate agents, and the 
easy facilities afforded by the banks of that section for mort- 
gage loans. That is the combination which caused the infla- 
tion in the lands of those States, and the lack of such a condi- 
tion in my district is due to the absence of such forces therein. 

Every real estate agent is an inflationist. Every inyestment 
banker is an inflationist., Every German banker is an inflation- 
ist, for their principal business is dealing in permanent invest- 
ments. No industry of Germany can obtain capital without 
going to one of the five “great banks” of Berlin. Some of 
those banks haye representation on as many as 250 of the great 
industrial enterprises of Germany. The British banks have 
nothing to do with the promotion of industries or selling of in- 
vestment securities, but confine their activities to the sale of 
„productive“ credit, as distinguished from “consumptive” or 
speculative credit. “Productive” credit is a_self-liquidating 
asset, and the bank which confines its activities to the exclusive 
sale of such credit becomes an important factor in increasing 
the wealth of the country, whereas the bank which sells “ con- 
sumptive” or speculative credit not only produces inflation 
but will cause the whole credit system of his country to collapse. 
To illustrate the meaning of “ productive” credit I will take 
the case of a farmer who has a quantity of corn and roughage 
but no cattle to feed it to, and that is the only way he can 
economically convert those farm products into a commercial 
state, for the people of the world could not consume the 
8,000,000,000 bushels of corn produced by us last year. Now, 
he goes to a bank and buys credit with which to pay for those 
cattle or “stockers.” It will require about four or five months’ 
time for those “ stockers” to be placed in a finished state for 
the market, so he obtains the credit for that length of time. 
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That is termed n self-liquidating credit transaction, because the 
farmer must sell the cattle which consumed his products to 
liquidate that transaction, for if he Keeps them after they are 
finished they will eat their hends off and consume the farmer's 
profit in the transaction. Let us observe the different ways in 
which that farmer has been benefited by that credit transaction. 
In the first pluce he converted those farm products into fer- 
tilizer, thus enabling him to enrich his lands, aud experts claim 
that only 20 per cent of the fertilizer value of such products are 
lost by feeding them to stock. In the second place he has con- 
verted raw materials into finished nnd salable articles of com- 
merce, commerce which will bring gold from any hiding place, 
for all beef-enting countries must have it to sustain themselves. 

When those cattle are finished that farmer sells them to the 
packer, who in turn goes to his bank and buys its credit and pays 
the farmer. Now, that is also a “productive” credit transac- 
tion, as the people of that farming community can not consume 
al that beef. The packer in turn sells it to the retail dealer or 
butcher and that is also a “ productive” credit transaction, and 
it continues to be a “ productive” credit transaction until finally 
n person comes along and buys a piece of that beef to ent, then it 
becomes a “consumptive” transaction. Where “consumptive” 
credit is sold, as is the case in this country, people will over- 
consume and waste, and every economist knows that we are the 
most wasteful people in the world, and it is due to the fact that 
too many of our banks sell“ consumptive” credit. 

Bear with me while I give an illustration of speculative credit. 
Suppose that the farmer, instead of buying cattle to cat his 
corn, should buy land, even improved farm land. If it be lo- 
cated in one of those three Western States it will require some- 
thing like 17 years for it to liquidate itself, and 5 years if it be 
located in my district, necording to the census statistics which 
I have given you. But those are not liquid transactions, for that 
is too long a time for any sound bank to lock up its borrowed 
capital, besides the bank which becomes a party to such a trans- 
‘action is guilty of fostering an act of inflation, as I have shown 
you. So that farmer when pay day arrives must either sell 
that farm or some other security to raise the money with which 
to pay off that bank debt. And it is the use of the borrowed capi- 
tal of a bank, its deposits, which causes the whole credit system 
to break down. In proof of that I cite to you the testimony of 
Mr. George M. Reynolds—one of the foremost bankers of this 
country—before the Senate committee when the Federal reserve 
bill was under consideration. He said: 

The man who borrows money on stock-exchange collaterals in New 
York, and who wants to realize on them quickly, must depend on the 
ability of the borrower to reborrow that mont: immediat y elsewhere 
or upon the sale of the same. Now, if the condition is so bad that the 
banks In the city of New York are unable to extend accommodations the 
result is that there is 2 very violent break in the values of securities 
and we are in the midst of a panic. 

As Mr. Reynolds said, that was just what happened in 1907 
when our credit system broke down, and there is no safer banker 
in this country than he, and I quite agree with the conclusion 
of his, just quoted. If Mr. Paul M. Warburg, deputy governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, is not the author of this bill 
presented to Congress by the Treasury Department he has been 
put forward to furnish the testimony to support it. I must 
therefore ask your indulgence while I quote from the testimony 
before the Senate Finance Committee. I give the answers und 
questions: 

Senator Loner. Could you take these bonds to the Federal reserve 
banks as security and have currency issued on them? 

Mr. WARBURG, A bank could. A bank having mide a loan on it, it 
conld. The Finance Corporation could not. 

Senator Gorr. I wish you wonld describe how that could be done. 

Mr. Wannong. How that could be done? 

Senator Gore. Yes; what the pesca would be. 

Mr. Wannund. Well, let us take the public-utility corporation again, 
that has received these bonds. They might go to the City Bank and 
say, I noed $250,000. Here is my 868 note secured by these bonds.” 
The Ci would indorse this $250,000 90-day peper to the Federal 
reserve k and the Federal reserve bank would take it; it might put it 
up with the Federal reserve agent as collateral for notes, and it 
might not. In the latter case the note issue would not increase in the 
least through the transaction. Again, the City Bank might draw the 
equivalent by check and may not take out any currency at all. 

Senator Gone. It could only be used by the Federal reserve banks as 
collateral ? 

Mr. Wannund. Yes, sir. 

Senator Suoor. Let me cite a case to you which T think is going to 
happen after the organization of this corporation’ with a capital of 
$500,000,000. There is authorized an issue not to exceed eight times 
the capital stock of that corporation, which is $4,000.000, Then 
you issue a billion dollars of notes aud obligations to this corporation, 
Now, they go onto the market, and we will say that half of them go into 
the hands of the investing public and the other half goes into the banks. 

Mr. Warerere. Yes, sir. 

Senator Suoor. Now. when the banks take $500,000,000 of those 
bends they no doubt will go to the Federal reserve bank and get the 
currency on that $500,000,000. 7 

Mr. Wanneng. They might not get currency. 


They might want 
credit. 


Senator Smoor. Suppose they get it? 

Mr. Wannuns. Yes. 

Senator Smoor, Suppose they de get It. 
that much inflation of the currency, 

Mr. Waunung. Expansion. 

Senater JONES. Warburg, a while ago yon used a term “cx- 
pansion,” ani, if I understood Senator SMOOT, he rather thought it was a 
distinction without a difference; and IT wanted to ask you if there is 
not a vast and substantial difference between expansion and inflation? 
In other words, is all expansion properly designated os inflation? 

Mr. Warnene. When expansion becomes extreme and unhealthy we 
term it inflation. I should say that, as far as the world's general 
banking and credit situation is concerned and the price level of things, 
we are on an inflated basis. So far as our currency situation is con- 
cerned, we are far from inflated. 
the world has ever seen. 

Senator Loner, It is not yet inflated? 

Mr. Wamung. Not yet. That is the point. The Federal reserve 
banks have still a gold reserve of G5 per cent of notes and deposits, 
which is more than the Bank of England had in its palmiest days. 

Before attempting to reply to Mr. Warburg's distinction be- 
tween inflation and expansion, I wish to enll attention to 
another statement made by him at the hearings before the 
Senate committee. I again quote the questions and answers: 

The CHAMMAN. Mr. Warburg, I notice onc or two cases in which a 
rather vigorous statement was made on the part of certain national 
banks, and I believe the National City Bank of New York, against 
the section which authorizes the Secretary, through the corporation, 
to issue notes. 

Mr. WARBURG. I do not agree with that statement at all. 1 think 
it is utterly unwarranted. The writer of it appears to indicate that 
he considers it the better way to go back to the -other method of 
putting out Aldrich-Vreeland notes rather than securities. Now, this 
war corporation will issue securities, not notes. That expression 
notes“ ought to come out. 

Senator Lope. “Notes” should come out entirely? 

Mr. WARBURG. It ought to come out entirely. It ought to be short- 
term bonds.” They must be at least one year long. As far as these 
bonds go to the public, they are not at all going to tend to what 
you would call inflation, because they would not go into the hands 
of member banks or the reserve banks, and no notes therefore issued 
against them by the Federal reserve banks. Only when the invest- 
ment market is filed and when the banks are full, then the banks 
may come to the reserve banks for relief; and then, along 
with thcir commercial paper, they may rediscount some 15-day or 90- 
day paper, which would be secured by these short-time bonds of the 
corporation to the extent and at the rates at which Federal reserve 
banks mey be to discount that paper. Now, to say that 
this is going to create inflation is true only to that extent as every 
issuc of Government bonds create in itself inflation, because If the 
Government, instead of the corporation, would itself issne these long 
and short time bonds the effect would be just the same as that pro- 
iluced by the issue of these short-time bonds. Now liberty loan bonds 
have no cirenlating privilege. No more have these short-term bonds. 
They can only be used as collateral for member banks’ notes or paper, 
which may be rediscounted when the banks got into a position where 
they have to take recourse to the Federal reserve banks. 

I might discuss this question until the close of this session 
and I could not possibly produce evidence more convincing than 
that of Mr. Warburg himself before the Senate committee 
which proves that he is an inflationist of the highest type. He 
tells the committee that the “notes” should come out. “It 
ought to come ont entirely,” he says. “It ought to be short- 
time bonds,” he continues. If that testimony is worth any- 
thing, it proves that he believes that name counts for every- 
thing and the nature of the credit instrument counts for 
nothing. 

Inflation does not result from the issuance of bank notes or 
any other kind of paper, but the use to which it is placed. It 
would be just as silly to contend that a person dies of poison 
because the prescription from which he obtained poison from a 
drug store was written with red ink instead of black ink. The 
prescription is only one of the evidences that the person died of 
poison, but it is not the best evidence; the best evidence in that 
case would result from chemical analysis of the contents of the 
stomach. And so it is with the paper of this proposed corpora- 
tion. It matters not what you call that paper, “short-time 
notes,” “short-time bonds,’ currency, or whatnot, because if 
they, or either of them, be used to purchase a permanent invest- 
ment or the production of waste they will produce inflation, 
whereas if they be used for the production of essential articles 
of commerce or agriculture the effect would be just the oppo- 
site. And the effect would be just the same whether the war 
material, the production of which is to be the essential business 
of this corporation, be paid for with the “short-time bonds” of 
this corporation or gold realized by the Government from the 
sale of its long-time bonds, but if the Government pays for 
that war material in the latter way and such long-time bonds 
are not made eligible for rediscount at the banks, that would 
be the end of the inflation through that credit instrument. But 
if you clothe the credit paper of this corporation with a special 
privilege, as is proposed. and to which it is not entitled, then 
you create an endless chain for many other nets of inflation 
which will encourage extravagance and waste, and thereby de- 
feat the very purposes of the bill—that is, the use of capital 
and credit for essential purposes only. 


Then, when issued, there is 


It is about the most conservative 
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Let me show you just how this corporation will become the a- 
strumentality of the worst sort of inflation, if the corporation is to 
enjoy the special privilege of issuing two or four billions of credit 
paper. In the first place the corporations would pay the muni- 
tions factories or other industries in that paper. Now, the banks 
of the reserve and financial centers of the country will virtually 
be forced to carry a large line of that paper and they can get 
it only from the munition factories or industries necessary to 
war. So the banks of these centers will exchange some of their 
gilt-edged long-time investments, which are far superior intrinsi- 
cally to the paper of this corporation, but which do not enjoy 
such special privileges as will the paper of this corporation. 
Take the National City Bank of New York for example. And I 
take it simply because it is the largest in the country and is 
located in the financial center of the Western Hemisphere. Its 
management would be foolish not to buy a large line of the 
credit paper of this war finance corporation, a line running into 
the tens of millions. The National City Bank is the exchange agent 
for thousands of banks scattered all over the country, State 
banks and trust companies as well as members of the Federal 
Reserve System. Every bank in the country must carry a Dal- 
ance with some New York City bank so as to be able to sell 
exchange in that great financial center, and the New York City 
bank which can furnish the greatest accommodations to the 
banks all over the country would naturally get established the 
largest line of exchange balances. 

What will be the result of that? Naturally it would ease up 
the credit at the banks all over the country, and whenever 
credit is easy at the banks the public will overconsume and con- 
tract extravagant habits which they would not contract if they 
had to pay the gold for them, especially so when the banks were 
telling them money was tight, and those people would know that 
they should hold on to that gold, and thereby be in a position to 
aid the Government in financing the war. And this would be 
the result whether one dollar of currency was ever issued by 
the Federal reserve banks against the credit paper of the pro- 
posed corporation, for the National City Bank could use that 
paper to maintain its large legal reserve at the Federal reserve 
bank and with its reserve intact it could accommodate with 
loans its correspondents throughout the country, which use it 
as their exchange agent in that financial center. Mr. Warburg 
said in the Senate Finance Committee hearing, in reply to a 
question propounded by Senator Suoor, which I have quoted, 
and I now repeat his reply: “ They,” meaning the banks which 
collected the paper of the war finance corporation and presented 
it to the Federal reserve banks for rediscount, “ might not get 
currency. They might want credit.” Very few of the banks 
would get currency. They would prefer credit at the reserve 
banks, and with such credit they could accommodate their cus- 
tomers in the gratification of their extravagant desires. 

That is the way the inflation will oceur, and that is the way 
the expected purposes of the bill will be defeated. For the man 
who uses $6,000 of bank credit for the purchase of nn auto- 
mobile to give his family a vacation will have $6,000 less to in- 
vest in liberty bonds. The only way we can win this war is to 
economize and invest every dollar of our savings in Government 
bonds. This country must start a publicity campaign against 
extravagance of every sort. Make the patches on trousers 
badges of honor. That is the way the British ore financing this 
war. 

TRADE CONDITIONS IN ENGLAND. 

I want to call your attention to an article appearing in one 
of our leading journals of recent date by the owner of the larg- 
est department store in London, England, in which he says that 
business is good in London, but the war has revolutionized it; 
that it is no longer stylish for people, however wealthy, to dress 
elegantly. We must do the same thing and adopt the same 
style. The Government should spend several millions yearly 
for advertising, for it must be borne in mind that it is the re- 
tail merchant who supports the daily and weekly press, and it 
is unreasonable that those papers should go to work and revo- 
lutionize the customs of the people when by so doing they would 
be fighting some of their best customers—the retail merchants, 
The British banks are aiding in that campaign of economy. It 
should be borne well in mind that the British and French banks 
have learned by sad experience the curse of selling “ consump- 
tive“ credit. They learned that lesson generations ago in times 
of peace, a lesson we have never learned, and a very bad prac- 
tice which has cost us much. The facilities for speculation and 
“ consumptive” credit are too easy. Remember that the bank 
deposits“ guaranteed cash-surrender values“ of policies of our 
life insurance companies and similar cash-surrender values of 
our building and loan associations aggregate the stupendous 
sum of about $32,000,000,000, as compared with only about 


$3,000,000,000 for the same institutions of England and Wales. 
Furthermore, there are but 29 banks in England and Wales— 
banks with large capital and numerous branches and able and 
experienced managers in control—whereas we have some 30,000 
banks with small capital and controlled by men who have not 
learned the science of credit and the danger of selling “con- 
sumptive” credit. 

As proof of this fact, I desire to call your attention to the 
fact that at the present time 70 per cent of the capital of the 
banks is invested in long-time securities of the public-service 
corporations in the United States, and in addition to this the 
banks are carrying at the present time short-time notes of these 
same companies to the extent of $300,000,000, secured by the 
deposit of bonds of this same class at a margin, I suppose, of 
about 75 to 80 cents on the dollar. 


A PARADOX, 


Give me your attention while I state a paradox; and the rea- 
son I ask your undivided attention is that this paradox is the 
crux of the whole proposition. Listen! This paradox proves 
that a war machine controlled by an autocrat may be made so 
effective that it thwarts the operation of all other laws, and 
that includes the law of finance and credit. Brute force ruth- 
lessly exercised always has and always will surpass moral 
suasion, supported by reason, in the immediate accomplishment 
ofits purpose. All that saves Germany from financial ruin is her 
war machine, and none know that better than the great financial 
thinkers of Germany. But woe unto German credit when the 
German people begin to exercise some authority. Germany has 
violated the teachings of all the philosophers of credit and 
finance, and such violation includes the creation of the identical 
corporation proposed to be created by this bill, while our great 
democratic ally, Great Britain, has observed those teachings, 
yet the price of many of the essentials of life are as low in Ger- 
many as they are in Great Britain, according to the most re- 
liable reports we have from those two countries. That is a par- 
adox easily explained when conditions are understood in both 
countries. 

GERMANY AND SLAVERY. 

Another situation might be used to illustrate this situation— 
the condition of the black in the South before the War; and I 
make this illustration not for any inviduous purpose or any 
spirit of sectionalism. Housed in hovels, fed on rough, simple 
food, clothed in shoddy aud denim, worked from sunup to sun- 
down, and the products of their labor sold and utilized by an 
all-powerful owner for the particular. benefit of the owner. 
Generally speaking, the only regard for the black was to keep 
him fit for his toil and to see that he was commercially profit- 
able. Considering the inyestment and the cost of operation, 
there was utilization of man power to the highest efficiency in so 
far as conditions prevailing at that time would permit. 

It is true that the German people to-day are the slaves of the 
German war lord, and that they will be made to sacrifice prac- 
tically all that life holds dear, in order that the will of the 
Government may be carried out. For a time it will prevail, for 
a time it will be an apparent success, but in the end they 
must reap absolute disaster and ruin. 

Germany, with her financial system violating all the laws of 
finance, does not crack because of the strength of her Gov- 
ernment, which is now dominated by her war machine. But 
woe to Germany when the day of reckoning comes. How does 
Germany's war machine prevent her from cracking under the 
strain? First, she has taken into the State all the material 
wealth of the people and given a receipt for the same—a mere 
scrap of paper—redeemable after the war, and you know how 
Germany regards scraps of paper. Second, she has mobilized 
every man, woman, and child above the age of 14 or 15 years 
into the service of the State for war—the State is everything 
and the individual is nothing. After having mobilized all the 
population for war, the strong arm of the war machine is 
thrust out, and the word goes forth not for any purpose what- 
soeyer shall you work or consume except for the purposes of 
war, and that you may be fit for war. I, the war god, will feed 
you like animals, will house, warm, and clothe you like animals, 
and you shall work to the utmost of your strength for the 
glory of the Government and the god of war. That is the rea- 
son why Germany does not crack; that is the power that permits 
Germany for a time to violate all economic laws, all credit laws, 
all laws of money and finance, and for a time escapes the reaping 
of the whirlwind. 

Germany, you will notice, has kept down the prices of the 
essentials of life in two ways: First, by putting every living 
creature to work as hard as they could stand it, and that is 
especially true respecting her prisoners of war, in the working 
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of whom she has surpassed any acts of savagery known to 
history. In the second place, she has accomplished this by con- 
servation, by enforcing her bread and fat card system, and 
from reliable reports there can be no question but that card 
system has been effective. Why should not it be effective, with 
her system of spies, whose barbarity is a disgrace to civiliza- 
tion? Money is worthless in a country where you can not buy 
what you want and what your heart craves. There is no ob- 
stacle in Germany on the use of credit for production, but for 
consumption it is “ verboten”—forbidden. It is worthy of 
mention here that Germany has a rural-credit system through 
which the poorest farmer in that country may obtain funds at 
low rates of interest, but every mark of it must be used for 
production. That was the cardial principle of the system 
when founded 56 years ago, and that principle has been re- 
ligiously observed ever since. It is the soundest thing in the 
whole German credit system, and without it the German Army 
never could have been sustained as long as it has been. There 
is still another method of conservation adopted by the German 
war machine since the war began, and it is the most inhuman 
method ever adopted by a civilized people. That is her system of 
murdering the old and very young by starvation—those who 
consume and can not help the war machine at this time. The 
last statement, while illustrative of my proposition showing 
how monetary laws have been arrested in Germany through her 
effective and brutal war machine, is too grave a charge to be 
made against a supposed civilized people without some proof 
to sustain it. I have read many accounts in the press of such 
practices in Germany, but my attention was specially attracted 
to it by an article which appeared in the Washington Post of 
last Sunday, which was written by Ignatius Kinast, who, the 
Post says, is “a German socialist who has just returned to 
Zurich after six months’ travel throughout Germany.” 

I wish you would bear with me while I read an excerpt from 
that article. The writer says: 
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the result of anxious searchin, 
when I broached this painful su 
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inquired agitatedly. Once more he smiled serenely and assured me 
that there was no cause for alarm. And this was the way he rea- 
soned. Admitting that the 720,000 abnormal death rate is correct, it 
proves that every day the German power is increasing. Men between 

e ages of 55 and 75 do not create food or any other commodities. If 
it is true that during the year of 1917, 720,000 more people died than 
in the year of 1913 or 1914, it is an incontrovertible proof that in 
1918 the food rescrve of the Empire will be that much more. He went 
on to prove to me by the ‘ gramme’ that in 1918 the food ration of the 
German people would be so much increased. The more people upward 
from 55 and below 10 goe of age died the more invincible would be- 
come the fatherland. had to admit that his heathenish and cynical 
reasonings were too true. If the life and happiness of a nation must 
be judged from its power of resistance during a blockade, then he was 
right. The extermination of the nonproductive ages would leave the 
remaining population unimpeded in the unhampered conduct of de- 
structive warfare. Nevertheless these are the reasonings of a des- 
perate and defeated race, Germany is defeated, but can not be per- 
suaded to acknowledge it.” 


GERMAN AND BRITISH SYSTEM CONTRASTED. 


I must not comment on that terrible arraignment of the Ger- 
man rulers by a German writer, though I believe every word of 
it, for I must stick to my proposition of contrasting the differ- 
ences between Germany and Great Britain in financing the war. 
As I have already said, Great Britain in financing the war has 
pursued the only effective policy which a democratic country 
can carry out, namely, by refusing to issue credit instruments 
which may be used for consumption and inaugurating a cam- 
paign for the people to economize in all essentials and save 
every penny and invest them in long-time Government securi- 
ties. Let me call your attention to some of the important items 
in the German Reichsbank statements of July 23, 1914, and De- 
cember 31, 1917. During those periods the circulating notes of 
that bank increased from $472,725,000 to $2,866,935,000, or more 
than 500 per cent. Its deposits during the same period increased 
from $236,000,000 to $2,012,600,000, or more than 754 per cent, 
and the notes of the Darlehnskassen—the German War Finance 
Corporation—held by it increased from nothing to $326,125,000, 
while the gold increased only from $339,225,000 to $601,645,000, 
or less than 100 per cent. 


Contrast those statements of the German Reichsbank with 
the statement of the Bank of England from July 22, 1914. to 
January 16, 1918. During those periods the Bank of England's 
circulating notes increased from $146,585,000 to $226,625,000, or 
less than 55 per cent; its deposits increased from $279,600,000 
to $815,025,000, or less than 200 per cent. The British Govern- 
ment did not create a Darlehnskassen or German War Finance 
Corporation, and consequently the Bank of England holds no 
such paper. During that period the gold in the Bank of Eng- 
land increased from $200,815,000 to $293,840,000, or 46 per cent. 

Observe what a small gold reserve the Bank of England holds, 
That institution is the reserve agent for all the British banks, 
but those banks do not sell “consumptive” and speculative 
credit as do the German and United States banks. She could 
come here any day and get enough gold to increase her reserve 
money by 100 per cent if she needed it. John D. Rockefeller 
owns more wealth than the Bank of England; but does anyone 
think for a moment that he carries a gold reserve of $293,000,- 
000? No; for the simple reason that he has no demand obli- 
gations to meet. It is expensive to carry idle gold, and that is 
why it doe: not carry it. But it has short-time bills of exchange 
representing “productive” credit, transactions which will al- 
ways bring the gold when needed. Mr.. George M. Reynolds 
at the Senate hearings on the Federal reserve bill said that the 
average maturity of the Bank of England paper was from 7 to 
8 days, and that of the Bank of France 14 days, and yet Mr. 
Warburg would have us believe that the five-year “ short-time 
bonds ” of the American Darlehnskassen should be made eligible 
for rediscounts at the Federal reserve banks. 

Are we the only people who can not learn from experience? I 
direct attention to the war-savings stamps experience. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has issued an appeal through the 
press for the people not to sell these stamps, for the simple rea- 
son they are producing inflation. Many people not accustomed 
to the saving habit denied themselves for a few days some 
luxuries in order to get one of the liberty-bond buttons, and 
afterwards sold the bonds or stamps to some merchant. Few 
merchants are capitalists, so they in turn sold them to the banks 
or procured loans on them as collateral. A man who denies him- 
self one meal and acts the glutton at the next is not going to 
win the war. It is only by persistent effort by all in economiz- 
ing foodstuffs and denying themselves the luxuries of life and 
investing their savings in Government securities that will win 
the war. I want to call your attention to the experience of the 
banks of Paris, France, during the Revolution of 1848, when 
every bank in that city, except the Bank of France, failed. And 
their failure was due to no other cause than that they were prac- 
ticing the German system of finance. That is, they were loaded 
down with investment securities. Like the German banks, those 
French banks were financing the railroad industry. Commerce 
was at a standstill, and the distress was so great, due to those 
bank failures, that the French Parliament created a bank charter 
and the French Government supplied all the capital, and that’ 
new bank enabled the commercial and industrial enterprises to 
resume business. Suppose the French Parliament had organized 
a German Darlehnskassen, as is proposed by this bill, and had the 
Bank of France rediscount its paper, as Mr. Warburg says the 
Federal reserve banks are going to do, then the Bank of France 
would have failed also. You can not make a sheep out of a 
goat by a mere declaration of Congress, and if you do you will 
find your congressionally created sheep walking the fences and 
eating tin cans. And so it is with the paper of the proposed 
American Darlehnskassen. That paper represents consumption 
and should never go into the credit system, and the only way it 
can be made eligible for rediscounts at the Federal reserve banks 
is for Congress to make it so by a solemn declaration to that 
effect, and I am one who refuses to stultify myself, because I 
know it will mean ruin to the country. 

THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD STATEMENT. 


Since the officials of the Federal Reserve Board appeared be- 
fore the committees holding hearings on this bill they have com- 
pletely reversed themselyes and condemned a transaction which 
was not near so bad as that which they ask us now to enact into 
law. Last November a banking syndicate disposed of $25,000,- 
000 American Tobacco Co. 90-day 6 per cent acceptances, re- 
newable up to two years. And that is the transaction I refer 
to and which the board has condemned so severely in a lengthy 
statement given to the press last week. Let me quote some of 
those criticisms which sustain my argument in every particular. 
They say: 

Ninety-day notes made under n definite renewal agreement at a fixed 
rate is a camouflage for the convenience of the banker to enable him to 
finance himself by using the 90-day form as a mask to conceal what is in 
effect an ineligible note. When a credit is required for two years it 


should be regarded as an unsound basis for commercial borrowings on 
90-day paper. 
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The board's statement continues thus: 

Without a guaranty for rencwals it would be dangerous for the bor- 
rower. With such a guaranty it would be an unsound banking credit. 
A demand for one or two year money, except for special contracts, in- 
dicates a need for greater working capital, which onght to be obtained 
by increase of capital or by sale of obligations in the investment market. 

I seck no stronger argument than advanced by the board to 
support the whole trend of my own argument against authoriz- 
ing the proposed corporation. Let us contrast that tebacco 
transaction and the business which this corporation is to do. 
There is no sort of question but that the tobacco transaction in- 
volved a real productive transaction. The only question was 
the time involved. The tobacco company doubtless believed it 
was a favorable time to buy raw tobacco and it could have raised 
the necessary money by selling stocks or bonds. The lowest 
point its common stock touched last year was $168.50 per share 
and the highest $220. But those in control of the corporation 
did not wish to sell some of that stock, as the market for stocks 
was depressed, and they would have to pay too high a rate for 
money, so it induced the banking syndicate to “camouflage” 
the public by floating its“ short-time notes“ in the credit stream, 
and that is precisely what the advocates of this bill propose to 
do, “camontlage” the public, just as the German Government 
has been doing all through the war, until they haye now reached 
the breaking point, for I do not believe it possible for the German 
credit system to hold up another year, notwithstanding the efec- 
tiveness of their war machine. 

Instend of having our own Government go to the capital 
market and sell its long-time bonds, the advocates of this 
American Darlehnskassen” propose to issue its “short-time 
bonds“ in payment of war materials and give them a special 
privilege to “ camouflage ” the banks and general public into the 
belief that they are not what they are. 

But listen, while I quote further from the boxrd’s criticism 
of that tobacco transaction. ‘They say: 

It may be argued that there is at present no investment market, and 
that therefore these renewal! transactions are necessary. But does the 
abrogation of the investment market afford a renson for the destruction 
of the commercial-paper market also? Some plan must and will be 
developed to restore to 2 certain extent, at least, the . market. 
But even if this restoration can not be effected, should we not look upon 
credit as a commodity of which only a limited supply is available? If 
we have d's gen ph the Hmit, would it not be w to conserve credit 
and apply it only in those directions where its use will most bencfit the 
country? In the case of the tobacco company, if it had not secured the 
full credit it sought it would have bought less tobacco and might have 
advanced its ge price. What if it had reduced its inventories and 
the consumption of tobacco? Would not this have been just what is at 
present required ? 

ITEARIXGS DEFORE TUK WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE. 

T ask those of you who read the hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee on this bill to bear witness to the fact that that 
is precisely the same argument I advanced against this corpora- 
tion issuing any sort of credit instruments. But I wish to repeat 
that there is absolutely no comparison between the paper which 
the board was criticizing and that paper which the proposed 
“ Darlehnskassen ” will create, for the former represented pro- 
duction, while the latter will represent waste. The board in the 
last-quoted paragraph of its long criticism states the very gist of 
my argument, namely, that when you make credit cheap or easy 
you will cause overconsumption, This American “ Darlehns- 
kassen ” paper will make credit easy at the banks, and that will 
allow them to accommodate their customers in the gratification of 
their luxurious desires. If that criticism could be published in 
every paper in this country it would do more good than any 
statement issued by the Pederal Reserye Board during the past 
year. It would teach both the banks and the public to conserve 
credit, and that would mean that we would have less waste and 
more money with which to aid the Government in winning the 
war, and thus preserve our civilization. 

THE SUGGESTED REMEDY. 

I say, let the United States make such loans as are absolutely 
necessury to win this war direct to the public utilities, railroads, 
and industry—supervised by the best brains that this country 
affords, and thus instill Into the public mind an air of con- 
fidence instead of suspicion. This confidence when thus ac- 
quired by the people will respond in a patriotic manner in the 
payment of an equitable amount of taxes and subscribe for 
bonds of the United States on long time, bearing a proper rate 
of interest. Stop the profiteering and the 10 per cent plus 
contracts. Convince the public that the billions are being 


used wisely, honestly, and efficiently to win the war and the 

best people on the face of this earth, the American people, will 

respond in the granting of all the credit that is necessary to 

win this war, if it takes the last dollar that America possesses. 
ANSWER TO THE HOLDEN ARGUMENT. 

In conclusion, I desire te observe the ingenious argument nd- 

vanced by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Hurzl on this 


door on Saturday in advocacy of this bill. He starts out by 
quoting from Sir Eduard Holden, who, for years, has been 
the most pronounced and persistent advocate of the German 
eredit system among the London bankers, but he has made no 
headway either with the London bankers or the British Par- 
liament. The sum and substance of the gentleman's argument 
may be found in Sir Edward Holden's report of this year to 
his hoard of directors of the Midland Bank. 

Like Mr. Warburg, Sir Edward Holden and every other ad- 
vocate of the German system, the gentleman from Tennessee 
compares the strongest point of our system with the sup- 
posedly weakest point of the British system, namely, the gold 
reserves. But none of them ever make mention in such com- 
parisons with the weak points of our system or the strong 
points of the British system, and everyone will agree that any 
comparison which does not include the whole is fallacious and 
misleading. 

Let me quote from the gentleman's speech. He said: 

The I Gainey “Rey note-issuing power of the Federal reserve 
banks fs still more t two billions. 7 

He arrives at that conclusion by taking as a basis our tegal 
reserve arbitrarily fixed by Congress in creating the Federal 
Reserve System. That legal reserve is pure guesswork and 
grossly misleading, as no two economists have ever been able 
to agree as to the amount of gold required under a credit system 
which violates well-recognized scientific law. But Congress 
may next weck reduce the reserve requirements of the Federal 
Reserve System by 50 per cent, and then the gentleman would 
contend that we were much stronger than we were the weck 
before. Germany has done that ever since the war began, but 
she did it only to have the people believe she was sound, when 
in fact she was unsound. 

If we refuse to profit by the experience of such countries as 
Great Britain and France, we sliould turn to the experience of 
one of our neighbors. Conant, in his Banking in Mexico“ writ- 
ten for the Monetary Commission, says that the Monte de 
Piedad, the largest bank of Mexico, had a specie reserve of 
more than 50 per cent a week before its failure, but the other 
50 per cent of its borrowed capital was covered with permanent 
investments on which it could not realize. 

You may call the proposed Darlchnskassen ” the war-finance 
corporation or any other name you choose, but if you give it 
the power to issue credit instruments and clothe such instru- 
ments with a special privilege, which similar instruments do 
not possess, you will thereby increase the facilities for infin- 
tion, and if our credit system does not break down during tle 
war we will be years in getting to a position where we can 
push out for foreign commerce after pence is declared. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. Mr. Chairman, I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN]. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I shall support this measure ns 
a war mensure, as I haye supported every measure in the seven 
years I have been in this House, to prepare this Nation for such 
a crisis as we now find ourselves to be in. I shall support it for 
the same reason that I have voted for every other war measure 
that has been considered regularly by the proper committees 
and recommended as important for the prosecution of the war 
since its declaration. I shall support it as I have supported 
every proposition, having an opportunity to deliver myself upon, 
for the protection of American life and rights on land and sea 
under all circumstances [applause]; and when both were not 
being or could not be protected I have voted to protect one. 

This measure comes before us with the indorsement of the 
Ways and Means Committee. It comes at a time when a some- 
what similar measure has passed the other House. Whateyer 
argument may be submitted, it will not be upon the bases of 
urging support of the bill generally, because the membership 
of the House generally expects te vote for this measure. 

But Ido desire to present a few facts which appeal strongly 
to me why this bill in its present condition should pass and why, 
the changes appearing in the bill showing difference from the 
first draft handed by the Secretary of the Treasury to the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, and introduced by him 
on the 4th of February, should be supported and retained. 
Every safeguard that we have agreed upon, every brace that we 
can possibly bring ought to be maintained in this bill to make 
it strong, if strong it can be made. 

This bill comes as a mighty corporation bill. It is, as I view 
it in its large sense, the organization of a central banking cor- 
poration. I have been at times a critic, although I supported 
it, of the National Reserve Bank System, because I thought, or- 
ganized as it was, it was liable to fall short of the expectations 
of its enthusiastic supporters. T voted for it and ealled atten- 
tion ut different times on the floor of the House to its apparent 
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nonworking in times of peace. We hoped that when the crisis 
came to this Nation it would be given an opportunity to do that 
which its advocates insisted it could do, if the opportunity was 
eyer presented. 

Prior to our entering into the war the Reserve Bank System 
as a factor in our national finances was almost negligible. 
About the 1st of March, 1917, before the declaration of war, the 
total earning assets of the 12 reserve banks were only $209,- 
000,000. Now, after war has been running nearly a year the 
total earning assets of the Federal Reserve System are only 
$1,097,000,000.. I hoped that when this measure was first con- 
sidered it would take such form in the House that the reserve 
system which-had become the law of the land would be given an 
opportunity to perform the functions which its supporters be- 
lieved it would perform and which, with some doubt, I thought 
it might perform, that it should have the opportunity. It was 
with great regret that I found the bill has not taken the form of 
expansion of the functions ofthe Reserve Bank System. 

But the bill is here with present purpose and form. My prin- 
cipal proposition is this, that what we have here is of such a 
colossal nature and stupendous in its proportions that it is im- 
possible to give it all of the safeguards necessary both in the 
law granting power and in its administration. 

I here present a copy of the bill as handed to Chairman 
KITCHIN. 


A bill (H. R. 9499) to provide further for the national security and 
defense, and, for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the 
war, to provide credits for industries and oa. ses in the United 
States necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the war, and 
for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of affording financial assist- 
unee, either directly or indirectly, to persons, firms, corporations, and as- 
sociations whose operations are necessary or contributory to the prosecu- 
tion of the war, Pa cases where such persons, firms, corporations, or 
associations shail be unable to procure funds on reasonable or practi- 
cable terms from the general 2 or through the regular bankin; 
channels, and for the purpose of regulating and controlling the sale an 
offering for sale or subscription of securities hereafter issued, and for 
other purposes in ald of the prosecution of the war, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, together with four additional persons (who shall be the di- 
rectors first appointed as hereinafter provided), are hereby created a 
body corporate and politic in deed and in law by the name, style, and 
title of the “ War ce Corporation” (herein called the corpora- 
Hon), and shall have suecession for a period of 10 years: Provided, 
That in no event shall the corporation exercise any of the powers con- 
ferred by this act, except such as are incidental to the successful ugk 
dation of its assets and the successful winding up of its affairs after 
six months after the termination of the war, the date of such termina- 
tion to be fixed by proclamation of the President of the United States. 

Sec. 2, The capital stock of the corporation shall be $500,000,000, all 
of which shall be subscribed by the United States of America, and such 
subscription shall, upon the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
be subject to call upon the vote of three-fifths of the board of directors 
of the corporation at such time or times as may be deemed advisable ; 
and there is hereb E out of any money in the Treasury, not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $500,000,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary for the purpose of making payment upon such sub- 
scription when and as called. Receipts for payments by the United 
States of America for, or on account of, such stock shall. be issued by 
the corporation to the Secretary of the Treasury, and shall be evidence 
of stock ownership. 

Sec. 3. The management of the corporation shall be vested in a board 
of directors, consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall be 
chairman of the boar , and four other persons, to be appointed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, with the approval of the President of the 
United States. And director or directors so appointed may be removed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, with the approval of the President, 
and vacancies however arising may be filled by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with the approval of the President. Whenever a vacancy 
shall occur among the directors so 1 the person appointed 
director to fill any such vacancy shall hold office for the unexpired 
term of the member whose place he is selected to fill. Three members 
of the oer of directors shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business. 


Sec. 5. That the four directors of. the corporation appointed as here- 
inbefore provided shall devote their entire time to the business of the 


ofa 
director of the corporation, as hereinbefore provided. Of the four 


o years, and two for four 
years ; and thereafter each director so appoint shall serve for a term 
of four years. No director or officer of the corporation shall continue 
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nothing contained in this act or in the Federal reserve act shall be 
construed to prevent the appointment of a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board or of any other governmental administrative body or of 
a director of a Federal reserve bank as a director of the corporation. 

Sec. 6. The corporation shall be empowered and authorized: (a) To 
adopt, alter, and use a corporate seal; to make contracts; to purchase 
or lease and hold or dispose of such real estate as may be necessary 
for the prosecution of its business; to sue and be sued; compiain and 
defend in any court of law or equity, including courts of the United 
States; to appoint, by its board of directors, and fix the compensation 
of such officers, employees, attorneys, and agents as are not otherwise 
provided for in this act, to define their duties, uire bonds of them 
and fix the penalties thereof, and to dismiss at pleasure such officers, 
employees, attorneys, and agents; and to prescribe, amend, and repeal, 
by its board of directors, subject to the approval of the Secre of the 

reasury, by-laws regulating the manner which its general business 
may be conducted and the privileges granted to it by law may be exer- 
8 5 and prescribing the powers and duties of its officers 
and agen 


(b) To make advances upon such terms, not inconsistent herewith, * 


as it may prescribe for periods not exceeding five years from the respec- 
tive dates of such advances (1) to any bank, bankers, or trust company 
which has made and which has outstanding any loan or loans to any 
person, firm, corporation, or association whose operations shall be 
necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the war, and evidenced 
by a note or notes; or (2) to any bank, banker, or trust company 
which has rendered financial assistance, 3 or indirectly, to any 
such person, firm, basi winery or association by the purchase of its 
bonds or other obligations; Provided, That adyances so made by the 
corporation on the basis of any such loan or loans shall not exceed 
75 per cent of the face yalue thereof: And provided, That any ad- 
vances so made by the corporation in cases where such financial 
assistance shall have been rendered by the purchase of such bonds 
or other obligations shall not exceed 7 r cent of the market value 
of such bonds or other obligations at the time of such advance, as 
estimated and determined by the board of directors of the corporation : 
And provided further, That all such advances shall be made upon the 
promissory note or notes of such bank, banker, or trust company, 
secured by the notes, bonds, or other obligations, which are the basis 
of any such advance by the corporation, together with all the securities, 
if any, which such bank, banker, or trust company may hold as col- 
lateral for such notes, bonds, or other obligations. e corporation 
shall, however, have power to make advances (a) up to 100 per cent 
of the face value of any such Joan or loans made by any such bank, 
banker, or trust company to any such person, firm, corporation, or 
association; or (b) up to 100 per cent of the market value at the time 
of such advances (as estimated and determined by the board of direc- 
tors of the corporation) of such Qénds or other obligations by the 
purchase of which financial assistance shall have been rendered to 
such person, firm, corporation, or association, provided every such 
advance shall be secured in the manner described in the preceding 
part of this 5 and in addition thereto by collateral security, 
to be furnished by the bank, banker, or trust . of such char- 
acter as shall be prescribed by the board of directors, th the approyal 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, of a market value at the time of such 
advance (as estimated and determined by the board of directors of the 
corporation) equal to at least 25 per cent of the amount advanced by 
the corporation. The corporation shall retain power to require addi- 
tional collateral security at any time. > 

(c) To make advances from time to time, upon such terms not incon- 
sistent herewith, as it may prescribe, for periods not exceeding 90 days, 
to any savings bank or other banking institution which receives savings 
deposits, on the promissory note or notes of the borrowing institution, 
whenever the corporation shall deem such advances to be necessary or 
contributary to the F of the war or important to the public 
interest: Provided, That such note or notes shall be secured by the 
pledge of securities of such character as shall be prescribed by the board 
of directors of the corporation with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the market value of which, at the time of such advance 
(as estimated and determined by the board of directors of the corpo- 
ration) shall be equal in amount to at least 125 per cent of the amount 
of such advance: And provided further, That the rate of interest 
charged on any such advance shall not be jess than 1 per cent in excess 
of the rate of discount for 90-day commercial paper prevailing at the 
time of such advance at the Federal reserve bank of the district in 
which the borrowing institution is located. The corporation shall re- 
tain power to require additional collateral 8 at ary time. 

(d) In exceptional cases, to make advances directly to any person, 
firm, corporation, or association whose operations shall be necessary or 
contributory to the prosecution of the war, for periods not exceeding 
five years from the respective dates of such advances, upon such terms 
and upon the security of such bonds, notes, or other obligations, and 
subject to such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the board 
of directors of the corporation, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The corporation shall retain power to require addi- 
tional collateral security at any time. 

fe) To subscribe for, acquire, end own, buy, sell, and deal in bonds 
and obligations of the United States to such extent as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may from time to time determine. 

(f) To issue and have outstanding at any one time its notes or 
obligations in an amount aggregating not more than eight times its 
paid-in capital, such notes or obligations to mature not less than one 
year nor more than five years from the respective dates of issue, and 
to bear such rate or rates of interest, and may be redeemable before 
maturity at the option of the corporation, as may be determined by 
the board of directors, subject to the Approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Such notes or obligations shall have a first and paramount 
floating charge on all the assets of the corporation, and the corpora- 
tion shall not at any time mortgage or pledge any of its assets. 
Such notes or obligations may be issued at par in payment of any ad- 
vances authorized by this act, or, for any of the purposes of this act, 
may be offered for sale publicly or to any individual, firm, associa- 
tion, or corporation, at such price or prices as_the board of directors 
may determine, subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 


ary. Such notes or obligations may be dealt in by Federal reserve 
banks In the same manner and to the same extent as bonds or notes of 
the United States not bearing the circulation privilege, and Federal 
reserve banks shall be authorized, subject to the regulations of the 
Federal Reserve Board, to rediscount and purchase paper and make 
advances secured by such notes or obligations in the same manner 
and to the same extent, and at the same rates, or at such higher 
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rates: as the Federal’ Reserve Board may approve, aus they may purs 
chase or rediseonnt paper or make advances secured by such bonds 
or notes of the United States, under authority of the Federal reserve 
net. Any Federal reserve bank acquiring by purchase or rediscount 
such paper secured by the notes ov obligations of the corporation may, 
with the approval of the Federal Reserve Board; use such paper so 
acquired’ for any purpose for which it is authorized to. use paper se- 
cnred by such bonds or notes of the United States: Provided, however, 
That whenever Federal reserve. notes are issued against the security 
of such paper the Federal Reserve: Board: may make a special interest 
charge on such netes. which, in the discretiom of the Federal Reserve 
Board, need not be applicable to other Federal reserve notes which 
may from timo to time be issued and outstanding. All provisions. of 
law. not. inconsistent herewith, in re t to the purehase or redis- 
count by any Federal reserve bank of paper secured by such bonds or 
notes of the United States, aud in respect to Federal reserve notes 
issucd against the security of such paper, shall extend, in 80 far as 
applicable, to che purchase or rediscount of paper secured: by the: notes: 
or obligations of the corporation and to the Federal reserve notes 
“issued against tlhe security of such paper. 

ig) To exercise by its board of directors and its duly authorized 
officers or agents, all wers specifically granted by ihe provisions: of 
this act, and such incidental powers as shall be necessary or proper 
to carry out the purposes of this act: Provided, That the powers spe- 
cifically enumeraied herein shall be deemed additional to, and not in 
Jimitation of, any. ge powers granted by this act: And provided 
further, That it shall not exercise any of those powers or perform 
any business except such as is incidental and necessarily pre nary, 
to its or; tion until it bas een authorized by tho President of the 
United States to commence business under the provisions of this act, 

See. 7. For the „ of assisting im the prosecution of tho war 
and providing for the public security and defense, through the restric- 
tion of unnecessary capital expenditur the- corporation. may, under 
rules and lations to bo prescribed by the corporation, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the. Treasury, investigate and license, or 
refuse to license, the sale, or offering: for sale or for subscription, of 
securities, as hereinafter provided. do person, firm, corporation, or 
association shall sell, cr offer for sale: or for subscription, any issue, 
or any part of any: issue, of securities hereafter issued, the par or 
face value of which issue shall be in excess of $100,000, except: in 
accordance with such rules and regulations as the corporation, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe, nor, 
when. required by such rules and regulations,, << as permitted by 
lleenses granted by the corporation. The corporation shall, however, 
grant licenses for any such sale, or any such offer for sale, or for 
subseription, which i* shall actermine to be consistent with the fore+ 
going purposes. Shares of stock of any corporation or association 

nominal or par value shall for the p of this act be 
deemed. to be of the par value of 8100 each. ny securities which 
upon the date of the approvat of this act are in the possession. or con- 
trol of, or have been hypotlecated bx, the corporation,. association, 
or obligor issuing the same, shall not be deemed to have been issued 
eee to the date of the a val of this act, within the meaning hereof, 
thing in this act shall be construed‘ to prohibit, or to require any 
license from the corporation in respect of, any borrowing by 
peston; Urm, corporation, or association in the o course of 
business as distinguished from borrowing for capital purposes. Th 
section shall not be construed to apply to any securities issued by 
any railroad corporation the property of which may De in the possession 
amd control of the President of the United States. This section. shall 
not take effect until rules and regulations shall have been bed 
by the corporation. as hereinbefore provided, and m. continue in 
effect until the expiration of six months: after the termination of the 
war, the date of such termination to be determined by a proclamation 
of the President of the United States. Nothing done or omitted by 
the corporation hereunder shall be construed as carrying the approval 
of the corporation or of the United States of the legality, validity, 
worth, or security of any securities. 

Sec. 8. That whoever shall willfully violate any of the provisions of 
this act or of any license, order, rule, or regulation issued hereunder, or 
whoever shall willfully violate, neglect, or refuse to comply with any 
such license, order, rule, or regulation issued hereunder, shall, AH ye 
conviction in any court of the United States of competent jurisdiction, 
be fined not more: than $5,000, or, if a natural „ imprisoned for 
more than four years, or both; and any officer, director, or agent of any 
corporation or association, or member of any firm, who shall knowingly 
perta te in any such violation, neglect, or refusal shall be punished 
»y & like finc or imprisonment or both. 

Sre. O. That all net carnings of the corporation. not required for its 
operations shall be accumulated as a reserve fund until such time as 
the corporation: liquidates under the terms of this act. Such reserve 
fund shall, upon d tiom of the Secretary of the Treasury, be invested 
in. bonds, notes, or certificates of indebte: of the United States, or 
npon like direetion may be 1 in member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System, or may u ike direction be deposited in any of the 
Federal reserve banks. The Federal reserve banks are y author- 
ized to get as depositaries for and as fiscal agents of the corporation. in 
the general performance of the powers conferred by this act. ning 
six months after the termination of the war,.the date of such termina- 
tion to be fixed by a proclamation of the President of the United Stat 
the directors of the ration shall proceed to liquidate its assets a 
to wind up its affairs. Any balance remaining after the payment of all 
its debts shall be paid to and become the property of the United States, 
and therenpon the corporation shall be dissolved. 

Sec. 10. That any and all notes and obligations issued D 
tion shall be 5 both as to perce! and interest, 
tion now or hereafter im esr by the United 
nited 


the corpora- 
om all taxm- 


profits: war- 
States: upon: the 
ups, 9 ar corpora- 
notes and obligations the 

e aggregate $5,000 owned by 
partnership, association, or corporation: shall be exempt. 
this cla The eor- 


prosu taxes, new or hereafter imposed b 
neome or profits of individuals, partne 


any individ: 
from. the taxes 


Sere. 11. That if rag Here sentence, paragraph, or part of this act 
shall, for any reason, adjudged by any court of competent jurisdiction 
to be invalid, or in case any court of competent jurisdiction shall ad- 
judge to be invalid any provisions hereof in respect of any class or 
classes of securities, such judgment shall not affect, impair, or invalidate 
the remainder of this act, but shall be confined in its operation to the 
clause, sentence, paragraph, part, or subject matter of this act directly 
involved in the controversy in which judgment shall have been rendered 

See, 12. That the term seeurities, as used in this act, Includes stocks, 
bonds, notes, certificates of indebtedness, and other obligations; 

See. 13. That the right to amend, alter, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


Eherewith present that portion of the committee's report show- 
ing radical departure from the department's. draft: 


ESSENTIAL DIVFERENCES BETWEEN THIS BILL AXD THB WAR FINANCE COR- 
PORATION BILE AS ORIGINALLY INTRODUCHD. 


The essential differences between this bill (II. R. 10608) and the 
DHE II. R. 9499 are as follows: 

1. This bill provides tnat not more than three direetors of the cor- 
poratiton shall be members of the same political party. The original 
DUF did not contain such a provision. 

2. This bill specifies that no direetor or officer of the corporation shall 
participate in the determination of any question affecting his: personal 
nterests or the interest of any corporation, partnership, or association 
2 2 he is interested. The or al bill did net contain, this pro- 
vision. 

3. Under this bill the direetors of the corporation will bo. appointed 
hy the President, by and with the adyice and consent of the Senate. 
The original bill provided for the appointment of the directors by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, with the 2 of the President. 

4. This bill limits the advances to made to banks; bankers, or 
trust companies to loans made by such banks, bankers, or trust com- 
panies on securities or obligations acquired since the declaration of 
war (Apr. 6. 1917) and outstanding at the time of the advance, and 
to loans made to persons, firms, corporations, or associations conduct- 
ing an established and going business in the United States. The origi- 
nal bilf did not contain any limitation of this nature. 

5. This bill permits the corporation to make advances: to savings 
banks. banking institutions, or trust companies which receive: savings 
deposits-and to building and loan associations for not to exceed: one year. 

The- original bill limtted time for which an advanee could be 
made to 90 days and did not give this Ladies to trast companies 


reeciving ee or building and loam asso: ns. 
6. This bill requires the security for advances: made to savings banks 
and similar i tutions: to. be to at least 133 per cent of the 


amount of the advance. The original bill specified: that the security 
should be equal to 125. per cent of the amount of the advance. This 
change is made in order to. make the ratio between the advance and 
the seeurity the samo in all the isions of the bill. 

7. This bill provides; that when the 3 makes advances 
direct—that is, without the advance going through the banking chan- 
nels— that tho corporation must require security equal to at least 13% 
per cent of the amount advanced by the corporation, and also that the 
rate of interest charged’ on such adyances shall not be less than 1 
per cent per annum in excess of the rate of discount for 90-day com- 
mercial paper in the Federal reserve district im which the borrower 
js: located. This bill also: contains a limitation as to the amount of 
advances that ean be made under this section at any, one time to an 
amount equal to 16% per cent of (1) the paid-in capital stock of the 
corporation. at such time plus (2) the aggregate amount of the bonds 
of the tion authorized to be outstanding at such time. The 
or bill contained no such limitations. It is believed: that these 
limitations. will afford: a very ble safeguard to the eorporation 
and will result in requiring a greater portion. of the: business of the 
corporation. tœ be transacted: through regular banking channels. 

55 This bill limits the a to amount of advances that ean be made 
and ou 


The 
is also be- 


9: This bill ulres the co 
Secretary of t nate and Clerk of the House of Representatives, giv- 
ing the name and place of business of each n, firm, corporation, or 
a on receiving advances t from the corporat the amount 


September 24, 1917 (the time the last bond act became a law). ‘The 
original bill: would have 88 the corporation to deal in any bonds 
or obligations of the United States. 


11. This bill authorizes the corporation to issue $2,000,000,000 of 
honds. to. mature in not less than one year nor more than: five ia 
The original bill authorized the corporation to Issue $4;000,000,000 
worth of bonds. 

12. This bill provides that whenever a Federal reserve lank discounts 
or rediscounts paper secured by the bonds of the corporation: that it 
shall not discount or rediscount such paper at a less interest charge 
than 1 per cent above the prevailing rates for eligible commercial 
paper of corresponding maturity. The. original bil left the interest 
rate to the discretion. of the lederal Reserve Board: It is believed 
that this provision will afford a very valuable: safeguard to the Federal 
Reserve System, A 

. This bill provides that before paper secured by the bends of 
the 8 can be discounted or rediscounted by a reserva 
bank that the member bank must satisfy the Federal reserve bank 
that it does not have in its possession for the purpose of dis- 
count. sufficient com: per eligible. for discount: or redis- 

Federal. Reserve made un- 


14. Th 


om 
bill contains no provision, as did the original bill, permitting 
member banks: of the Federal 


Reserve System to deak in the bonds of 


the corporation. 
15. is bill creates a Capital Issues Committee, to be: eamposed: of 
seven mombers, to he appointed by the t of the: Uni States, 


Presiden 
by and: with the: advice: and consent. of the Senate, to 3 pass 
| upon, determine whether or not it is compatible- with public: 

pion 


5 ‘interest that there shall be sold or offered for sale or for su 


any issue or part of an issue of securities the total or a te par 
or face value of which is in excess of $100,000. The original bill 


authorized the corporation to in te and license or refuse to license 


vestiga 
the sale or offering for sale or subscription of securities the 


or face 

- value of which were in excess of 00,000. It is believed that the 
issuance of new securities will be ted, in most under the 
provisions of this bill, to those compatible with the public interest, 
as effectively as would have been ble under the original bill which 


was much more drastic. 

16. This bill contains no criminal ty Sede for any_sale 
or offering for sale of any securities issued when the Capital Issue 
Committee has found the issue of such securities incompatible with 
the public interest. The original bill provided a penalty of $5,000 or 
imprisonment for not more than four years, or both, for any vio- 
lation of any of the provisions of the act or of any license, order, 
rule, or tion issued thereunder. 

17. This bill provides that the United States shall not be liable 
for the payment of any bond or other obligation or the interest 
thereon issued or incurred by the corporation, nor shall it incur any 
liability in respect of any act or omission of the corporation. The 
original bill made no reference to the liability of the United States 
for the peters of the obligations of the corporation. 

18. This bill makes anyone who (1) forges or counterfeits any 
bond, coupon, or paper in imitation of or p to be in imita- 
tion of a bond or con issued by the corporation, ete.; or (2) embez- 
zies, abstracts, or Hullx misapplies any money, funds, 
of the corporation, etc.; or (3) with intent to deceive any 
the co ation, makes any false entry in any book, report, or state- 
ment of the corporation, etc., Mable to a penalty of $5,000 or to im- 
prisonment for not more than five years, or both. 

The original bill contained no similar penalty provision. 

I shall discuss the measure on the basis of the large scope 
of the original bill and the Senate measure, each of which pro- 
vides a capital of $500,000,000 and an authorized loaning power 
beyond that of the capital of $4,000,000,000. I would impress, 
by way of comparison, because all things in this world are rela- 
tive, the magnitude of this corporate creature which we are call- 
ing into being. 

First. It has the stupendous capital of $500,000,000. That is 
seven times the amount of the capital of the 12 regional banks 
of the United States. A recent statement shows their capital 
$78,624,000. It has an authorized loaning power of four 
and one-half billions of dollars. That is more than four times 
the amount of the loans and discounts, of whatever character 
they may be, including all earning assets of the reserve bank- 
ing system at this time, which are $1,097,822,000. 

Second. The capital of this corporation, $500,000,000, lacks 
very little of being one-half of the total capital of all the 
national banks of the United States combined. The figures, 
which probably should be raised a little as they are the figures 
for 1916, are $1,066,000,000. So the capitalization of this cor- 
poration, $500,000,000, lacks little of being one-half of that. 

Third. Five hundred million dollars capitalization is greater 
than that of any 200 national banks in the United States. 

Fourth. The loans of four and one-half billion are more than 
one-half the loans and discounts of all of the national banks of 
the United States, stated to be $8,818,312,000. 

Fifth. This authorized loaning power amounts to nearly 
twice the amount of the loans and discounts in the mutual 
savings banks of the United States, stated at $2,368,691,357. 
Sixth. It amounts to more than all of the loans and dis- 
counts in all of the State banks of the United States, which 
are $4,111,555,000. 

Seventh. The loans and discounts now in all the national, 
State, private, mutual savings, and stock saving banks, com- 
bined with those of the loan and trust companies of the United 
States, amount to $20,000,000,000. So the loans authorized by 
this gigantic corporation are 22 per cent of all of the loans 
and discounts in all the banks and related institutions in the 
United States. It seems to me that, large as that is, it should 
be safeguarded in every possible way, both in the grant of 
power and in the matter of administration. 

Eighth. I call attention to another fact. The loans authorized 
by the original bill is a larger sum than all of the deposits in 
all the following great national and international banking 
concerns combined: 

The imperial Bank of German 
ee OT ERDA ELIE —— 


e B rE eS ES NET LSS ESE NE Se, 
The Credit Bank of Austria.__-_________________ 310. 700 
The National Bank of Argentina 319, 054, 500 
The Bank of Montreal 432, 
The Commercial Bank of Italy 235, 768, 200 


They had a total of deposits, on the ist of January, 1917, of 
$4,408,178,000, nearly $100,000,000 less than the authorized 
loaning power of this great corporation, which was sought to 
be bronght into being through the bill as introduced, which we, 
of course, have reduced from a basis of 45 to a basis of 25. 
That is, capital, $500,000,000, and additional loaning power, 
$2,000,000,000, 

Ninth. If all these Joans were made, and the interest had to 
be paid in gold, the production of gold in the United States— 
$92,000,000 in 1916, the latest figures I could obtain—would 
pay only 2 per cent on the loan authorized. 
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Tenth. The loaning power of this corporation or bank, what- 
ever you may call it, is twice as great as the assets of the 22 
leading industrial corporations of the United States, hereafter 
named in the prewar period, use as a basis for war-taxing 


purposes: 

The Bethlehem Steel Co., the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., the 
United States Steel Corporation, the American Car & Foundry 
Co., the American Locomotive Works, the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, the Ameritan Smelting & Refining Co., the Anaconda 
Copper Co., the American Sugar Refining Co., the American 
Telegraph & Telephone Co., the American Tobacco Co., Central 
Leather Co., Corn Products Co., General Electric, Mexican 
Petroleum, Pittsburgh Coal, Sears-Roebuck, and United States 
Rubber companies. Their combined assets amounted to $2,130,- 
000,000. That is less than one-half the amount of the loaning 
power of this great corporation. 

Eleventh. The loaning power of this corporation perhaps 
equals one-half of the gold in the world outside of the arts, 
estimated at $9,000,000,000. . 

Twelfth. on would build 12 Panama Canals and buy their 

ve sites. 

Thirteenth. It would buy the United States corn crop of 
1917, with millions to spare. 

Fourteenth. It would pay practically all of the public debt 
of this country—National, State, county, school, and munici- 
pal—before the war began. 

Fifteenth. It would buy, with half a billion doilars to spare, 
— property of all kinds and character in the State of Ne- 

raska. : 

Such is the bill that was first proposed in the House, has 
come from the Senate, and may be urged in conference. The 
foregoing figures and staggering comparisons suggest potent 
reasons why we should retain all the changes made by the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr, Chairman, may I ask 
the gentleman a question? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE cf Pennsylvania. I did not get the reference 
to the State which the gentleman represents. What was the 
relationship of Nebraska to this national corporation? 

Mr. SLOAN. All of the property of Nebraska, estimated at 
$4,000,000,000, would be half a billion dollars less than the 
authorized loaning power of this great corporation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then, as a matter of fact, the 
organization of this system would be a mere bagatelle to that 
great State. 

Mr. SLOAN. Oh, no; I should be pleased to say that our 
State could swallow up a corporation of this kind, but, standing 
in front of Washington's picture and in the city bearing his 
name, I can not tell it that way. This corporation has a 
loaning power of $4,500,000,000, while the property of Nebraska 
amounts to only $4,000,000,000. This corporation overshadows 
great.coal, steel, and oil corporations in the old Keystone State— 
a State that is honored by the representation of the distin- 
guished gentleman now acting as chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means for the minority. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvanin. I had intended to say that 
the State of Nebraska has been so well represented by the 
gentleman in this House that I assumed its general assets had 
mounted up so high that the organization of a war finance 
corporation would be a mere bagatelle to the Commonwealth. 

Mr. SLOAN. I have been endeavoring to represent merely 
a portion of the State, but unfortunately it has not been 
able to increase in wealth to keep pace with the fiat of a 
Government creating corporations. But in per capita wealth 
it stands fourth in the Union, which, of course, sets it ahead of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is a tribute to the 
gentleman’s faithful service here; he certainly has not en- 
riched himself in this representative capacity, except in the 
friendship of his colleagues. 

Mr. SLOAN. I trust the committee will refuse to take 
notice of this blush of mine. ` 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. With pleasure. 

Mr. MADDEN. I notice the gentleman from Pennsylvania 

Mr. SLOAN. Always truthful. 

Mr. MADDEN (continuing). Who sits close to the head of 
the Republican side in the Ways and Means Committee, on 
which the gentleman from Nebraska serves with great distinc- 
tion, seems to be in doubt as to what State the gentleman who 
is now speaking is from. To what does the gentleman attribute 
the ignorance of the gentleman from Pennsylvania when he 
asks such a question as that? 
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Mr. SLOAN. I refuse even to consider that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is ignorant on any subject. It would be a 
reflection upon the subject to say that he knew nothing about it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is quite right 
nbout that and the statement of the gentleman from Illinois 
upon this occasion is unaccountable. There is no reason for it 
except to afford an excuse for joining in the compliment which 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania was endeavoring to pay to 
the gentleman from Nebraska. A 

Mr. WALSH. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. After Illinois and Pennsylvania I yield to the 
great Commonwealth of Massachusetts with a great deal of 
pleasure. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to ask the gentleman if outside of all 
this that has been brought out by the gentleman from IIIinois 
and the gentleman from Pennsylyania, he thinks this is quite 
a worthy measure? 

Mr. SLOAN. Notwithstanding anything the gentlemen may 
have said, it is a measure that will probably obtain the support 
of nearly every Member of the House, not only those Members 
who usually yote in a body, but those of independent purpose 
and character who do not fear to be in the minority if right 
and might seem not well paired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. All of which goes to show that 
the gentleman from Illinois, the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania agree that while they 
should very much regret to lose the membership here and 
the association of the gentleman from Nebraska, they hope 
he will continue to rise higher and higher until he sits 
in another body of this Congress, though not quite so distin- 
guished as this. 

Mr. SLOAN. 
right to object. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is always mod- 
est, but too modest on this occasion for his own good. 

Mr. SLOAN. Whatever my good may suffer from whatever 
cause I know I have friends in this House who will become my 
champions should occasion ever require. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. May I call the attention of 
the gentleman to the fact that a number of the corporations he 
mentioned with great capital had homes in the great State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SLOAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania who has just 
spoken is always loyal te the Keystone State. It is a great 
State. I think it is the greatest State on earth for one to have 
his parents married in. The fact is I selected it for the 
matrimonial contract of my parents. But, of course, great as 
it is, whoever having the opportunity to come to Illinois, Iowa, 
or Nebraska would certainly be derelict to their duty if they 
did not leave Pennsylvania. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 
him for a moment? 

Mr. SLOAN. I am always glad to yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have watched the distinguished statesman 
from the State of Nebraska during his membership in the 
House with a great deal of interest, and I recognize in him one 
of the leading men of the Nation, who would reflect credit upon 
any State, to say nothing about Nebraska, one who will perform 
any function that will devolve upon him with ability and dis- 
tinction. The people of Nebraska have reason to be proud that 
such a man speaks for them upon the floor of this House. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. They will be still prouder if they shall take 
the first opportunity to select him to speak for them on the 
floor of the Senate. [Applause.] $ 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In the statement the gentle- 
man has just made on behalf of the great Commonwealth of 
Illinois he at last agrees with the greater Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is a great pleasure to know that occasion- 
ally Pennsylvania gets into the right line, that it sees straight, 
that it can recognize good in a man coming from an agricultural 
region such as that from which the gentleman from Nebraska 
hails, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. All of which I take it means 
SLOAN, of Nebraska. 


To which proposition I do not even reserve the 


Now will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MADDEN. And so I want to assure the people of Ne- 
braska that I regret exceedingly to learn that they have com- 
mandeered our friend to enter the race for another body, and, 
having commandeered him, we sincerely hope that they wilt 
use the wisdom which they have thus far displayed to the ex- 


tent of selecting him and commission him to speak for them in 
the future. [Applause.] 

Mr. SLOAN. One thing I am greatly interested in is to know 
whether any of my distinguished friends who have “ spoken my 
praise” happens to be the seventh son of a seventh son, because 
only to them is true prophecy granted, 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SLOAN. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
with the same readiness that I would to any other delightful 
temptation. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman, in making inquiry with refer- 
ence to prophecy, will recall that some time ago he did me the 
great honor of asking me to make a speech in his district. I 
want to assure him that at that time I took occasion to indulge 
in a prophecy which I find is being substantiated by my col- 
leagues, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen]; and that if I should 
have occasion to revisit that section of the gentleman's great 
State it would afford me great pleasure to tell the people of his 
district, or to say to them when the gentleman shall have been 
selected for a higher station in the legislative branch of the 
Government, “ I told you so.” 

Mr. SLOAN, I thank the gentleman from Massachusetts for 
what he says here and what he said on that occasion. Do you 
know it is true that he spoke in the heart of my district, and 
that at the election following my majority was largely in- 
creased over what it was at the preceding election, 

Much has been said and may be properly said about legisla- 
tion suggested by heads of departments and by the executive 
branch. Some good, perhaps, can sometimes be done in that 
way. I do not here and now join in any particular criticism 
of that kind of legislation. This is true, that wherever there 
has been an Executive there has always been a desire to in- 
crease his power. It would be unnatural for a man in power 
not to ask for its increase. This fact was long dwelt upon by 
the framers of our Constitution. It was as strongly guarded 
against as seemed possible. But it was left largely with the 
representatives of each branch to zealously defend its own juris- 
diction. ‘The fault lies as fully with those who permit this in- 
vasion as those who would invade. We, as a great legislative 
body, perhaps should not be too seriously critical of those who 
would ask for grants of power. The criticism should come to 
us if we unduly grant it. 

The bill that has been prepared by an executive depariment 
has been adverted to frequently. In order that history may be 
kept on straight, I shall ask that that bill be made a part of 
my remarks, so that it will be easy to compare what is finally 
granted in this bill with that which was originally asked. And 
I shall also offer the report of the committee showing the im- 
portant lines of departure from the original Dill. 

And in addition to that I call your attention to one of the 
most important State papers issued during this war period. It 
was written by the Secretary of Agriculture, the Hon. David F. 
Houston, in which he discussed, and I trust the Members of 
this House will take occasion to read it at length when the 
opportunity presents, a system of legislation in a country with 
which we are now at war. He discusses the Reichstag, and 
says, among other things: ‘ 


THE REICHSTAG NOT REPRESENTATIVE. 


ut.“ it may be asked, “how can this be? The Reichstag is the 

pore house oi the 7 parliament, and its members are elected 

yy universal suffrage. Js this not conclusiye evidence of popular par- 

ticlpation and control?” 
» „ 


* 0 * 


* » 

The Reichstag is little more than a debating society. It was intended 
to be nothing more—to be a “sop” to the pro; sives. Its powers are 
great on paper par e small in reality. It has the constitu- 

on o e 


tional func ssing on the budget, but the prinċipal revenue laws 
=e E he Reichstag can neither increase nor decrease the 
RC 


ules nor make any change in the existing situation unless the 
King of Prussia wishes it. This comes about in this way: The 
Bundesrath is the upper house of the imperial parliament. Its mem- 
bers are delegates from the various States, representing several State 
governments, and not the people. They vote according to instructions, 
and one member may cast the vote for any delegation. Fourteen mem- 
bers can defeat any measure, and the Government of Prussla—that is, 
the King of Prussia—controls 20 votes, 

The Reichstag does not really initiate legislation. Important meas- 
ures are first discussed in the Bundesrath ; then they go to the Reichstag 
and back to the Bundesrath for approval. The initiative, for the most 

art, comes from the chancellor, who is also prime minister of L’russia, 

‘he ruler, as Emperor, may instruct the chancellor to prepare a meas- 
ure; as King he may order him to introduce it and may direct amend- 
ments to be made and prevent changes. 


I suggest these three documents as important for the consider- 
ation of every Member of the House of Representatives. In say- 
ing that I do not reflect upon any executive department or upon 
any executive, but I wish to call to the attention of the Members 
of the House that if criticism ever does come it will not be 


1918. 
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more upon those who may demand undue power than upon the 
Members of the body whose duty it is to preserve to the people 
that power and who supinely grant that which was unduly 
asked. I think our highest duty is to preserve intact the func- 
tions and jurisdictions of this, the greatest and freest delibera- 
ative body anywhere throughout the world. [Applause.] 

I think, perhaps, gentlemen, my time is nearly up, but I 
desire to say in closing as a final reason for supporting this 
measure that when the battle line established by Hindenburg 
the Hun, under the combined might of America and the sea- 
soned strength of those who fight with us, has been smashed ; 
when the arrogant Hohenzollern whose savagery added to civ- 
ilization makes him the satanic personification of the century in 
his mad emulation of the mighty Macedonian, the imperial 
Roman, and the powerful Corsican, shall fall short of universal 
dominion; when his degenerate son, crazed by the ghosts of 
Verdun, shall desperately cling to the crown of a diminished 
Germany; when the allied powers shall take up the greatest 
burden of all time in the rehabilitation of continental Europe; 
and when the statesmen of our own great country shall be 
solving the problems of our post-war period, there will come a 
clamorous demand upon us as to why we enacted this colossal 
legislation. Its proportions, judged by its apparent effects, will 
be better reviewed and understood then than now. Our only 
answer in that day will be “ We surveyed our circumstances ; 
we considered our national needs; and acting in part upon the 
advice of those to whom the American people gave executive 
control, guided by our best judgment and the highest dictates 
of patriotism, created this weapon of war.” 

May we hope that it shall be placed in the hands of those 
who will so wield it that instead of an excuse or defense we 
may submit a modest boast? [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetr]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the present paramount pur- 
pose of the American people is the winning of the war. To the 
fulfillment of that purpose within reason all else must for the 
time be subordinated. The first and compelling duty of the 
Congress is to enact such legislation, grant such authority, and 
make such appropriations as in the opinion of those charged 
with responsibility, in position to know conditions and qualified 
to judge of them believe to be essential in the carrying out of 
the Nation’s purpose—that of strengthening the Nation’s arm 
abroad and maintaining the best possible conditions at home. 

Tt is from this point of view that I shall consider the legisla- 
tion now before us. That it is radical, almost revolutionary, 
there can be no question. That it proposes a grant of power 
and authority which might be abused none who have carefully 
considered it can doubt. That under normal conditions it would 
not be seriously considered no thoughtful person will deny. 

In this situation the one vital and controlling question is, Is 
legislation of this character necessary? Must some such legis- 
lation be enacted in order to so support and strengthen the 
financial and economic structure of the Nation as to enable our 
people to effectively bring to bear all of the Nation’s mighty re- 
sources in the prosecution of the war? Must it be enacted in 
order to maintain the sound and safe industrial and economic 
conditions necessary to the winning of the war? 

On this proposition I confess that after most careful and 
thoughtful consideration I am by no means free from doubt. 
The measure as presented to the Committee on Ways and Means 
was beyond question very objectionable and highly dangerous 
from any reasonable and legitimate standpoint. The measure as 
presented to us, after careful and painstaking scrutiny and con- 
sideration of the committee, is greatly improved, and I think it 
susceptible of further improvement when the House shall con- 
sider it under the five-minute rule. 

It is true that the existence of certain conditions among the 
industrial and financial institutions of our country, as pointed 
ouf and suggested by the Secretary of the Treasury and others 
who appeared before the House committee, comes to us as some- 
thing of a shock. It is true that the conditions thus outlined 
and portrayed raise a question as to the soundness of adminis- 
tration policies. It is true they constitute a serious reflection 
on the Federal Reserve System, which was purposed and prom- 
ised to be so adaptable and elastic as to successfully tide us 
over times and conditions of stress and emergency. 

It is true that it ought to be possible to so extend and simplify 
the provisions of the Federal Reserve System as to care and pro- 
vide for a situation even as trying as that of the present emer- 


Were the expansion and extension of credit claimed to be 

necessary attempted or provided through the Federal Reserve 
System rather than through a new corporation and a new com- 
mittee, all the machinery and organization of the Federal Re- 


serve System could be utilized. It is proposed instead to estab- 
lish what amounts to a new temporary Federal banking system, 
appoint a lot of new officers, and go to all the expense of build- 
ing up a new enterprise of vast proportions. This seems like a 
rather roundabout and expensive way to secure the desired 
result. 

While all these things are true, and the dangers of credit ex- 
pansion, of unwise or “ill advised administration, of favoritism, 
or eyen worse must be admitted to be ever present in legislation 
of the scope and character of that proposed, we can not eyade or 
safely disregard the evidence presented on behalf of the measure. 
Those largely responsible for the conduct of our financial system 
during the war, those who should be qualified to judge as to the 
financial, industrial, and economic situation in the country as 
affected by the war insist that there is a condition demanding 
the strengthening of industry and the sustaining of credit 
through some Federal agency. There is an equal insistence that 
it is not wise or practical at this time to so modify and adjust 
the Federal Reserve System as to meet the situation. 

In view of these facts and argument I feel it my duty to 
resolve the doubts I entertain in favor of the legislation and sup- 
port it, reserving the right to carefully consider such amend- 
ments as may be offered. 

After all is said and done, the success or failure, the good or 
ill, which flows from a measure like this, largely depends on the 
character of the men called upon to administer it. That they 
should be men of sound integrity goes without saying. It is 
equally true that they should be men of ripe and mature judg- 
ment and wide experience. It is of the highest importance that 
the War Finance Corporation and the capital issues committee, 
provided for in this legislation, shall be so constituted that the 
people of the country shall have confidence that their action shall 
not be colored or tinctured by partisanship, favoritism, or local 
interest. It is in the hope of such wise appointments and of fair 
and faithful administration that I give my support to the meas- 
ure, trusting it may aid to sustain the institutions, the iabor 
and the industry of our country to the successful winning of the 
war, which is the present paramount purpose of the Nation. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield. 

Mr. MEEKER. We understand that the original bill was sent 
in by the Treasury Department? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think that was stated by the chairman of 
the committee in his opening speech. 

Mr. MEEKER. And that bill was so absolutely unsound that 
it could not be considered for a minute? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I think perhaps that is not entirely a 
fair statement of it. The committee did, however, change the bill 
quite radically. 

Mr. MEEKER. And we propose to give that same gentleman 
jurisdiction over the finances of the country in this bill? 

Mr. MONDELL. You mean in this bill the gentleman who 
proposed or suggested the original measure is at the head of 
the institution proposed to be established? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, that is true, but I do not know that it 
follows that a man, having sought more authority and jurisdic- 
tion than he ought to have, can not be trusted to wisely ad- 
minister such limited authority and jurisdiction as the Con- 
gress sees fit to give him. 

Mr. MEEKER. The point is this: Here is the financial rep- 
resentative of the administration. He comes to the committee 
asking for more with a bill which none of his own party will 
permit to be brought to the floor of this House, and yet it is 
proposed to hand everything over to that same man carte 
blanche under this bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman refers to Mr. McAdoo, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. All men are human and all seek power 
and authority and control, sometimes in excess of what they 
should be given, and it is the duty of the Congress, and that 
duty has been exercised in this case, to restrict and control in 
the grant of power. Congress has wisely exercised its authority 


-in that regard in this case, and even then it is granting an au- 


thority so broad that it might easily be abused. But in all 
human affairs we must trust some one, and in this particular 
crisis we must trust those who have been placed in posts of 
power and authority. Most people seem to think we need some 
additional financial legislation. Whether we provide it in this 
way or through the Federal reserve banks, Mr. McAdoo, as 
Secretary of the Treasury, will have large influence. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield be- 
fore he takes his seat? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has read the 
bill as reported? 
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Mr. MONDELL. I have read it very carefully. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And he observed, in answer 
to the question just put to him by the gentleman from Missouri 
IMr. MEEKER], that the powers of the Secretary of the Treasury 
have been somewhat curtailed. 

Mr. MONDELL. Very greatly curtailed, I should say. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And that extension of power 
which the gentleman from Missouri referred to is not so 
extensive in the bill as it might have been? 

Mr. MONDELL. Not nearly so extensive and all-pervading 
as it would have been under the legislation as first proposed. 
No man should have so wide a control over the affairs of the 
people, even in time of war, as the original bill gave the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think it fair that that state- 
ment should go into the RECORD. 

Mr, MONDELL. The bill has been very greatly improved. 
In the form in which it was introduced I could not have sup- 
ported it. In the form into which the committee moulded it, 
after careful consideration I am glad to give it my support, 
though I have some doubts and some fears. I am depending 
somewhat upon the judgment of those who ought to know and 
who spoke before the committee, and still more on the good 
judgment of the members of the eommittee. 

We are doing many things in this time of stress and war 
which we would not think of doing under other conditions. We 
are confronted by the anomalous situation that, engaged in a 
war to promote and strengthen and establish and sustain 
democracy, we are adopting temporarily the methods of autoc- 
racy. But we are not doing it because we love autocracy. We 
are doing it because we belieye that only in this way can we 
bring the mighty forces of the Nation into effective coordination, 
in order that we may win the war. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr, Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleraan from New York [Mr. PLATT]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, this bill, apart from the pro- 
visions of section 200 to 205, which create and define the powers 
of the Capital Issues Committee, creates practically a new bank 
of gigantic proportions, to some extent an independent bank, 
and, generally speaking, an intermediary between the present 
commercial banks and the Federal Reserve System. 

Now, the Federal reserve banks have a capital, all told, of 
$73,000,000; yet this corporation is given a capital of $500,- 
000,000. I have heard that it was given a capitalization of 
$50,000,000 as the bill was originally drawn, but then an extra 
cipher was stuck on for good measure before it was introduced. 
It ought to be understood, it seems to me, that there are other 
ways of doing what this corporation expects to do, and that 
they would probably be much less expensive. The Federal 
Reserve System, I believe, could handle this situation, as my 
friend the gentleman from from California [Mr. Hayrs] has 
said. I have seen no direct testimony from the Secretary of 
the Treasury or from Mr. Warburg, or from anybody connected 
with the Federal Reserve System, to the effect that it would 
be unequal to the task of handling the matter, of taking care 
of the securities and credits that are contemplated to be 
taken care of under this bill; and, in fact, the only real relief 
provided by it that I can see, apart from the loaning of the 
$500,000,000 of capital, is that the credit issues—the bonds, so- 
ealled—of this corporation can be taken by the banks to which 
they will go as collateral and can be used as a basis for dis- 
count in the Federal reserve banks and for issues of Federal 
reserve notes. 

Now, the Federal reserve banks are thoroughly sound. They 
had combined reserves over both notes and deposits on the ist 
of February, 65.2 per cent. At the end of the month they were 
66, and on Saturday last, according to the statement published 
in the New York newspapers, they were 64.5 per cent. A year 
ago they were 87.6. Gold reserves last Saturday were 62.5 per 
cent, and a year ago 86.1 per cent. That shows a pretty good- 
sized drain on the financial system during the year, but a year 
ago the Federal Reserve System was hardly at all used. The 
banks had hardly begun to make rediscounts, had not begun to 
ask relief, except a very few banks in some sections of the 
country. Of course, now they are seeking loans from the Fed- 
eral reserve banks, and largely with bonds—Government bonds— 
as collateral for their notes. It would be a mere extension of 
power to allow them to loan, under certain conditions, on notes 
secured by other good bonds, 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman comes from the great State of 
New York. I want to ask him the question if there is a neces- 
sity for some legislation of this character? 


Mr. PLATT. I think there is, Ý 
Mr. GARNER. The only difference the gentleman has with 
the committee that reported this bill is that the believes the 

relief could be given under the Federal Reserve System? 

Mr. PLATT. Not the only difference with the committee; 
but the relief asked for under this bill could be given by the 
Federal Reserve System. Nobody connected with the Federal 
Reserve System has said that it could not be. It would be very 
much simpler and less expensive if it could be given in that way. 
I am not necessarily contending that it should be so given, but 
that it could be. 

Mr, GARNER. Is it not necessary to pass legislation of this 
character giving relief to the Federal Reserve System? a 

Mr. PLATT. I believe some legislation is necessary, but not 
necessarily this legislation. 

Mr. GARNER. You say you would not undertake to give it 
to the Federal Reserve System at this time, but that if it was 
necessary you would do it? 

Mr. PLATT. I feel, with the chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, Mr. Grass, and with gentlemen who are 
connected with the Federal Reserve Board, that the Federal Re- 
serve System ought to be kept on the basis of handling com- 
mercial short-term paper. But you must all admit that the cen- 
tral banks in Europe handle this kind of paper—that is, paper 
secured by bonds or stocks—and the Federal Reserve System 
could do it, and I believe with safety. 

Mr. GARNER, The gentleman says that he belleves that 
some relief is necessary. The gentleman comes from the great 
State of New York. I ask him the question whether he did not 
believe some relief should be had. I ask him now how he would 
give the relief. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman does not give me a chance to 
develop any argument. With one section out of this bill, I do 
not know that I am greatly opposed to the plan here proposed. 
But I want to point out that it is a very cumbersome and yery ex- 
pensive system of doing something that could be done in another 
and much simpler way. 

This bill creates another great new institution, another set of 
commissioners or trustees at $12,000 a year each. It will be 
annother addition to the tremendous bureaucracy already estab- 
lished, with elaborate offices, and many clerks and stenographers, 
and it is to do something that present institutions could do with 
some amendment to the Federal reserve act. 

Our national banks all make loans on stock and bond col- 
lateral, The big banks, like the National City, the Chase Na- 
tional, the First National Bank of New York, and the Bank of 
Commerce make a large part of their loans on such collateral. 
Very, often short-time loans are made on stock and bond col- 
lateral. Some of those notes are really commercial notes. The 
merchant puts up collateral that he happens to have because it 
is handy, and he can get a' low rate of interest, perhaps; but 
those notes can not be taken to the Federal reserve bank and 
be rediscounted. Consequently the banks are chary in such 
times as these about making these loans and about furnishing 
money to be used for the capital requirements of any large cor- 
poration. They have done it in large amounts heretofore, and 
they could do it now if the Federal reserve act were so amended 
as to allow rediscounts under proper restrictions, such as are 
provided in this bill, directly through the Federal Reserve 
System. I share with my friend from Virginia [Mr. Grass], 
as I have said, his doubts as to the expediency of doing that. 
This proposition has the one advantage, and the only advantage, 
of being a separate thing; it is limited to a certain period and 
will then go out of existence, while if we allow the relief to be 
given through direct rediscounts in the Federal Reserve System 
I am not so sure that you could limit it to any period, certainly 
not so easily. 

Mr. GLASS. I was going to suggest to my colleague that 
the fact that the National City Bank and other large commercial 
banks do make extensive loans on stock-exchange collateral does 
not justify the practice for reserve banks. My friend knows 
very well that that was the curse of the old banking system. 
The very fact that these loans were made on stock collateral pre- 
yented these banks in times of emergency from responding to the 
commercial necessities of the business communities of the United 
States, and their failure to respond was reflected in smaller 
communities of the United States, and that very thing brought 
on panics. It was to relieve that situation that the Federal 
Reserve System was established—to cut the banking community 
of the United States away from that system. 

Mr. PLATT. That is true, generally speaking, but, neyerthe- 
less, it is absolutely essential that some banks shall make loans 
on stock and bond collateral security, At that time the National 


City Bank and the big banks of New York City were the real 
reserye banks of the country. They were at the bottom of the 
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whole system. Now they are not, The Federal reserve banks 
stand back of them. 

Mr. GLASS. Iam not opposed to banks making loans on these 
securities to a limited extent, but what we had before was all 
the reserve funds of the country thrown into that vortex, and 
we broke that thing up. I am utterly opposed to an approach to 
anything like a resumption of that kind of thing. 

Mr. PLATT. And I am myself, but I do not feel so sure as 
the gentleman that we could not authorize some loans from 
Federal reserve banks on such security with proper safeguards 
for the period of the war. 

Mr. HAYES. I should like to ask the gentleman if he can 
see any difference between allowing the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to take care of these obligations direct—that is, through 
the business channels now provided, with a little amendment 
and permitting them to do it through the bonds or obligations 
of this proposed corporation? Is there any difference? 

Mr. PLATT. I really think that there is no fundamental 
difference, and the only advantage of this thing is that it is self- 
limiting, and when the war is over it will stop. 

Mr. GLASS. Is not that an immense difference? 

Mr. PLATT. It is an immense difference, but at a tremen- 
dous expense. 

Mr. GLASS. We recognize that this is an unprecedented 
emergency, and we establish an auxiliary method of doing the 
thing, having it understood, however, that it is not to be re- 
garded as at all normal or as at all permanent. And then I 
eall the attention of the gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes] 
to the fact that we penalize the privilege here. 

Mr. PLATT. That is true. 

Mr. GLASS. We do not permit rediscounting, except under 
penalty, and a pretty stiff minimum penalty of 1 per cent. 

Mr. PLATT. Of course we could put that same penalty on 
for similar direct rediscounts. 

Mr. HAYES. Sure. 

Mr. PLATT. And have direct loans made from the Federal 
reserve banks to the member banks on the same kind of paper. 

Mr. GLASS. That was not the question asked. The question 
was if we could not go right along in the usual, normal way 
and do this thing. I am opposed to doing it at all; but if you 
have got to do it, I want it done under a penalty. I want it 
distinctly understood that it is an unprecedented emergency, 
and that the only justification of it is that it is an emergency. 

Mr. PLATT. We have got to do it, and we have got to find 
some way for the Federal Reserve System to help out, and that 
is what we are doing. We are putting another institution in 
between the Federal reserve banks and the business of the 
country, so that its paper can be substituted for ordinary stocks 
and bonds and put into the Federal Reserve System. The ad- 
vantage of it is that it will stop after the war without much 
difficulty, but it is an enormously expensive way to do it. It 
would cost much less to do it directly, and I am not sure but 
that the capital of the Federal reserve banks could be added to 
by the Government, and in that way let the thing be done di- 
rectly instead of in this indirect way. 

Mr. HAYES. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him 
again? I do not want to annoy him, but I should like to ask 
him a question. 


Mr. PLATT. Iam glad to yield to the gentleman from Call- 
fornia for a brief question. 
Mr. HAYES. I want to ask if we could not put that limitation 


in an amendment just as well, that would make it apply to the 
Federal Reserve System, as to put it into this bill? 

Mr. PLATT. I am not sure that you could not. 

Mr. HAYES. So that automatically it would end with the 
end of the war. 

Mr. PLATT, It seems to me possible to do that, but I think 
there are certain advantages in doing it this way, apart from 
section 9 of the bill, which provides for direct loans not going 
through the banks. I do not believe there is any necessity for 
that section. 

Secretary McAdoo spoke of it as being put in there to take 
eare of “those mre cases” where a corporation could not get 
capital accommodations from the banks, and certain instances 
of power companies, and so forth, were mentioned in the hear- 
ings, and I understand certain other cases were mentioned in 
executive hearings that were not published. But I want to call 
attention to the fact that the greatest matter of refunding cor- 
poration notes, that of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
$43,000,000 of one-year notes, that fall due in April, the largest 
amount of corporation notes falling due on any one day during 
the year 1918, has already been taken care of without this act, 
and taken care of by selling new T per cent preferred stock, 
and by some help from the railroad $500,000,000 revolving fund. 
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Now, so far as this matter applies to publie utilities and rail- 
roads—and they were made much of in the hearings—they can 
all be taken care of by simply treating them in a common sense 
way. Their rates have been held down while all their expenses 
have gone up. Their purchasing power has been decreased and 
they have been starved. All you have got to do is to give them 
for the service they render the same purchasing power that they 
had before the war, and that is the common sense, fair, decent 
way to doit. Then they will take care of their own obligations. 
The confidence of the investing publie will be restored, and that 
has got to be done, Already the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which is about the slowest body on the face of the earth 
to move, has given the eastern railroads a 15 per cent increase 
on commodity rates. Why they limited it to commodity rates 
I do not know, but they did. But that is a good deal, and if 
they had done it six months ago it might not have been neces- 
sary for the Government to take over the railroads. They 
always fish behind the light. They are always late in doing 
everything. Now, if public utilities everywhere are treated in 
the same way, they will not need to be helped by the Govern- - 
ment or by any such corporation as this. 

The largest flotation of the year has already been taken care 
of, and unquestionably all these things can be taken care of 
through the banks if they are treated by common-sense methods. 
There will not be any necessity of direct loans from this cor- 
poration to any industry or corporation, if this corporation can 
occasionally help out the banks which finance the necessary war 
industries by rediscounting notes based on bonds or collateral. 
Neither Mr. MeAdoo nor Mr. Warburg made out a very gocd 
case for the direct loans provided for in section 9. 

Mr. GLASS. May I ask what assurance have we that the 15 
per cent advance to the railroads is going to amount to anything? 
Suppose the demand from the railroad employees should absorb 
the 15 per cent, then you have got to give them 15 per cent more. 

Mr. PLATT. If we are going on to grant every demand that 
comes along, that is what ought to be done. It ought to be 
known that the people are going to have to pay for these con- 
tinued advances and demands by increased rates. 

Mr. Chairman, I had intended to say something about the 
necessity of providing some relief for the savings banks, but 
that was sufliciently covered on Saturday by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. HULL], and my own statement in the hearings 
also covers it. I repeat that my chief objection to this bill is 
to section 9, which I think unnecessary and dangerous. If it 
ean be stricken out, I should vote for the bill with no very 
serious misgivings, though without feeling entirely sure that 
it offers the best solution of the problems at hand. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KITCHIN]. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I want to make a statement 
of about a minute. I think we will all agree that at least at 4.80 
we ought to adjourn in honor of our deceased colleague. Now, 
in order to do that, suppose the debate goes along until 4.25, 
and then I ask unanimous consent, when the committee rises 
and goes back into the House, that we meet at 11 to-morrow, 
and that general debate proceed until 10 minutes after 12, and 
then go into the consideration of the bill under the five-minute 
rule. I ask if that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And the remaining debate will 
be adjusted between those hours? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; and your side can have all except five 
minutes to-morrow. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course there is much demand for time 
under general debate that will not be accommodated. If we 
agree to that plan, will the gentleman have it tacitly understood 
that in the consideration of the bill under the five-minute rule 
there will be some latitude for debate? À 

Mr. KITCHIN. If there is to be any hope in that that we can 
get through to-morrow 

Mr. STAFFORD. We can not forecast the length of time that 
will be occupied under the five-minutes rule on this very impor- 
tant bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is a very important bill, and we have given 
two days of general debate to it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The most of the debate has been taken up 
by the committee. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The opposition had all the time it asked for. 
It was understood between us all that the opposition would have 
two and one-half hours and that that was satisfactory, although 
they wanted more. We agreed yesterday afternoon that general 
debate should close when we adjourned this evening at not later 
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than 5.80. So if we adjourn at 4.30 and have an hour and ten 
minutes to-morrow it will be what we agreed upon Saturday. 

Mr. HAYES. The arrangement was made that those oppos- 
ing the bill should have two hours and a half or one-third of the 
time whatever it was. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield for 
amoment? With respect to what the gentleman from California 
has just stated, 1 want to say that on Saturday night tender of 
time was made to the gentleman from California and his col- 
leagues opposed to the bill. This morning the first opportunity 
was afforded them. ‘The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Hayes] took ene full hour. Subsequently another hour was 
given to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. That made two 
hours. Then 15 minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Parr]. so that there has been as fair an arrangement as could 
possibly be made. Now, 15 minutes more are assured to the 
gentleman in opposition. 

Mr, KITCHIN. I will say, too, that I have cut out eight 
Members who wanted to speak, so that we could give you gentle- 
men on that side all the time that was possible and adjourn 
early this afternoon, 

Mr. HAYES. We had an understanding that we were to have 
one-third of the time, and that would take care of us all right. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I asked the gentleman if two and a half 
hours would be sufficient, and I- understood him to say that 
would be satisfactory. I tried to guarantee him that two hours 
and a half. 

Mr. HAYES. Can not we continue general debate to 1 o'clock 
to-morrow? ‘There are others who will have something to say. 

Mr. KITCHIN. ‘That would be all right if we could hurry 
up and not ask for extensions under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. HAYES. This is an important bill and many amend- 
ments are going to be offered. 

Mr. MONDELL. It does not seem to me that it will be pos- 
sible to conclude the bill to-morrow. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let us do the best we can. I will say to the 
gentleman and to the committee that I am not going to cut off 
bona fide debate on fair amendments to perfect the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. I thought we could reach an agreement 
better if we realized how impossible it is to conclude the bill 
to-morrow night. 

Mr. GILLETT. Let me suggest that a good many Members 
who could not get time in general debate wish to state briefly 
their position on the bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That would be under the five-minute rule; 
yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. ‘That will take some little time, I am sure. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let us make this arrangement that I sug- 
gested, and I will say to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Srarrorp] and all others that we will not have any disposition 
to cut it off. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That was the purpose of my making that 
suggestion. 

Mr. KITCHIN. This is a very important matter and we 
should, if possible, quicken the passage of the bill. There are 
other bills to come after this which should be disposed of as 
early as possible. We must have another bond-issue act, and 
we ought to get that through by at least March 26, for the rea- 
son that they hope the Treasury Department can start another 
liberty-loan campaign on April 6, a very psychological time, as 
we declared war on April 6 a year ago. It will take a week, or 
about two weeks, to get the advertisements in shape and the 
machinery going to put this campaign over, and they can not 
do that until they know exactly the authorization of the bill. 
That is the reason I am pushing this as much as possible. Will 
there be any objection to the request I made awhile ago when 
we get into the House? 

Mr. HAYES. I would suggest that the gentleman make it 1 
o'clock. s 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, the gentleman will get his half hour. 

Mr. HAYES. If the gentleman says that, all right. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman will get it if we have to give 
it to him under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. GANNON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
I have heard two principal speeches and a part of a third one 
to-day. I have been very busy about other matters. I could 
not be here constantly, but when I have dropped in for a few 
minutes at a time there has been present only about the number 
that is present here now, so that the real consideration of this 
bill before the House will be under the five-minute rule. If I 
am here, as I shall probably not be, most of to-morrow, for I 
shall have to be in conference, I am going to ask that there be 
a quorum present. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman means when we get into 
consideration of the bill under the five-minute rule? 


Mr. CANNON. Yes; that is the real debate, and I do not 
believe that you can close this thing or ought to close it to- 
morrow. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, this measure, known as 
the War Finance Corporation bill, is so completely at variance 
with all previous methods of loans on business transactions and 
with normal methods of doing business that opposition to it 
from men experienced in banking matters was perfectly natural. 
I think I am breaking no committee confidences when I say 
that my personal idea, gathered from various members of the 
committee in informal conversation, was that when the original 
bill was introduced the Committee on Ways and Means was 
not disposed to favor the legislation. To-day the committee 
is unanimous for its passage, and two things have brought this 
result. One, an explanation by the Secretary of the Treasury 
and by Mr. Warburg of the absolute need of the bill, and, 
second, various changes that the committee has made from the 
original form. 

That the bill is purely within the scope of 2 war measure 
was made very plain in Mr. Warburg's testimony, as was stated 
by the gentleman from Michigan on Saturday. In answer to 
a question as to how he regarded this kind of legislation in 
normal times, Mr. Warburg replied it would be ‘absolutely 
rotten.” The fact that it is war legislation is recognized in the 
life of the corporation it establishes, whereby the affairs of the 
corporation cease within a limited period after the close of the 
war. 

The proposed legislation is extremely drastic, but I for one 
am convinced that it is thoroughly needed. I agree with criti- 
cisms that have recently been made on the floor of the House 
against accepting every piece of legislation desired or proposed 
by anyone of the executive departments on the plea that forms 
in Egat offered carry with them the only possible correct 
me 

In a recent issue of the Springfield (ass.) Union appears 
a striking cartoon showing Mr. McAdoo starting out for work 
in the morning. He has seven different jobs, and the final one 
is the general manager of the $500,000,000 United States cor- 
portation, This is further illustrated by the following squib 
from a Philadelphia newspaper : 

Poor Mr. McAdoo! 
Think of the jobs he's hitched up to— 


The Treasury, the railroad crew, 
The Ppt ey and then a few. 


He has to ‘know when loans are due, 

What source to get his billions through, . 
What fund to pass each dollar to. 

Which tax is what, and who is who; 

What bonds to sell and what renew, 

Which trust“ to coax and which to sue. 

He stretches out each day to two 


[Laughter] s 

In the formation of the War Finance Corporation, Mr. McAdoo 
desired complete authority in the appointment both of the 
board and of the capital issues committee. This power has 
been, in name at least, taken away from him in that the ap- 
pointments must be made by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate. We have also very much abbreviated the powers 
of the capital issues committee. Briefly the situation is this. 
The original bill would not be recognized by its own father. 
The idea of its need came from the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The bill giving the necessary machinery to the administration 
has been framed by the Ways and Means Committee. We 
recognize that it carries with it huge possibilities of inflation 
of credits, but this is not the time when normal objections hold 
good, 

Capital must be provided for carrying on the industries 
necessary in the conduct of the war, and, as the Government 
is requiring practically the entire business of the country, it is 
proper that it should furnish the capital with which to carry on 
the business. All large business requires extension of credit, 
and that is exactly the foundation of this legislation. The 
Government is engaged in a stupendous business proposition 
requiring unlimited capital, and is asking assistance of the 
going business concerns of the country in carrying on its busi- 
ness. In order to have such business successfully carried on, 
it must provide the capital through a system of loans and 
credits. That is what this bill does. It establishes a Govern- 
ment board able to extend cash credit to the banks to the 
amount of $500,000,000, with an additional loan of two billions 
through bonds or notes. It not only puts this amount into cir- 
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culation, but the amount that this will offer as credit when this 
is itself loaned through the various channels. 

The opponents of the bill argue that an extension of the power 
of the Federal Reserve Board could provide extension of credits 
to business. The Federal Reserve Board is recognized as a 
great success in general methods of banking. One of the basic 
principles of the organization is it handles only liquid paper, 
whereas in this bill long-time collateral in the issuing of bonds 
and stock will be accepted. The marked difference between 
the two is readily recognized and the two kinds of collateral 
ought not to be handled under the same auspices. 

The willingness shown to pass this bill is another illustration 
of absolute harmony in the management of the war and the 
desire of all parties to work together to the one aim of its satis- 
factory conduct and conclusion. [Applause.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 10608, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock 
a. m. to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock a. m. to-morrow. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the former order closing debate this afternoon be rescinded, 
and that general debate upon the War Finance Corporation bill 
close to-morrow at 10 minutes after 12 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the former order touching the general 
debate upon this bill be rescinded, and the general debate pro- 
ceed until 10 minutes after 12 o'clock to-morrow. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? Suppose 
somebody should make a point of no quorum, thereby cutting 
out a portion of the time? 

Mr. SISSON. We will not let them do it. 

Mr. FESS. Suppose there is some order or 

Mr. KITCHIN. Then, we will make some other arrangement. 

Mr. GILLETT. Why not say an hour and 10 minutes for gen- 
eral debate? 

Mr. KITCHIN. In-order that we may have a certain time? 
I will ask unanimous consent again if anybody makes the point 
of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 


[After a pause.] The 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend and revise my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from. Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous. consent to extend his remarks on the pending bill. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE JOHN H. CAPSTICK. 


Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, it is my painful duty to an- 
nounce to this House the death of my colleague, the Hon. Joun 
H. CArSrIck, late a Representative from the fifth district for 
the State of New Jersey. Mr. Carsrick died yesterday morning 
at his home, Montville, N. J., shortly after 10 o'clock. I shall 
not attempt at this time to say anything regarding his good 
qualities or eulogize him in any way, but I shall at a future 
date ask that a day be set aside on which to pay tribute to his 
character and valuable public services. I send to the Clerk’s 
desk the following resolutions: 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 286. 


Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. JohN H. Capstick, late a Representative from the State 
of New Jersey. 

Resolved, That a committee of 16 Members of the House, with such 
8 of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 

‘uneral. N 

Resotred, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 

directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out the 


provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary ses in con- 
nection therewith be paid out ef the contingent fund of the House. 
Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 
The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will announce the committee. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Messrs. EAGAN, GLASS, HAYES, PARKER of New Jersey, PHELAN, Woops 
of Iowa, SCULLY, BROWNING, HAMILL, DRUKKER, BACHARACH, HUTCHIN- 
SON, RAMSEY, GRAY of New Jersey, Leuteacn, and LINTHICUM. 


5 The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the additional resolu- 
on, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


jo . That as a further mark of respect this House do now ad- 


The resolution was agreed to. 
ADJOURNMENT. 


Accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 82 minutes p. m.) the House, 
under its previous order, adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
March 19, 1918, at 11 o'clock. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Labor, transmitting 
a list of useless papers in the Department of Labor (H. Doc. No. 
977); to the Committee on Disposition of Useless Executive 
Papers and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
a proposed draft of a bill to establish certain new ratings in the 
Navy (H. Doc. No. 978); to the Committee on Naval Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication from the Secretary of the Navy submit- 
ting a supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the 
Naval Establishment for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1919 
(H. Doc. No. 979); to the Committee on Nayal Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting an 
itemized report of audit of accounts of American National Red 
Cross for the year 1916, made by the Inspector General of the 
Army (H. Doc. No. 980) ; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the War Department and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication of the Postmaster General submitting 
an urgent estimate of deficiency in the appropriation for public 
printing and binding for the Post Office Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 981) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 10818) to authorize the county 
of Loudon, in the State of Tennessee, to construct a bridge 
across the Tennessee River near London, Tenn. ; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 10819) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An 
act to provide for the appointment of a district judge, district 
attorney, and marshal for the western district of South Caro- 
lina, and for other purposes,’ approved September 1, 1916,” so as 
to change the time of holding courts in the western district of 
South Carolina; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Resolution (H. Res. 283) requesting 
the Secretary of the Navy to furnish information regarding the 
conduct of the crew of the Tuscania at the time of the sinking 
thereof; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr..MASON: Resolution (H. Res. 284) requesting the 
State Department to make an investigation as to the alleged 
arrest of Jeremiah Lynch, an American citizen, and the circum- 
stances connected therewith and make a report to Congress; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial from the State of Wisconsin, 
relating to the loyalty and war work of the State of Wisconsin ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIDSON: Memorial from the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, in reference to excess profits and war reve- 
nue; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, 
in reference to the privilege of sending mail without the pay- 
3 of postage; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and_ resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 10820) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Tyler D. Park; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10821) ‘granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Hawk; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10822) granting an increase of pension to 
Sylvester Peters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10823) granting an increase of pension to 
Cornelius Albertson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10824) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis MeCoy ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10825) granting an increase of pension to 
Oliver M. Remington; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10826) granting an increase of pension to 
Asa C. Leach; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 10827) granting a pension to 
James C. Lynch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10828) granting a pension to John H. Smith; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10829) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Hamon ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 10830) granting an increase of 
pension to Daniel L. B. Downey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10831) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Stephenson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10832) granting an increase of pension to 
William D. Daniels; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 10833) granting an inerease 
of pension to Amenzo Hoard; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10884) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin A. Sturtevant; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10835) granting a 
pension to Lafayette York; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 10836) granting a pension to 
Connell O. Jennings; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 10837) granting an increase 
of pension to Alonzo Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SLEMP: A bill (H. R. 10838) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary A. Lawson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 10889) granting an increase 
of pension to Aaron MeEndre; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10840) granting an increase of pension to 
Pleasant Crissip ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10841) granting an increase of pension to 
William Frailey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10842) granting a pension to David M. 
Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Evidence to accompany House bill 5256, 
for special relief for Corline O. Beum; also evidence to accom- 
pany House bill 1775, for special relief of Ezra L. Eckis; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND: Evidence in the case of William D. Daniels, 
special pension bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, evidence in the case of Daniel L, B. Downey; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAREW : Resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, favoring the payment of the excess-profits 
tax in installments; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CARY: Resolution of the Wisconsin Daily League, 
proposing an amendment on the subject of second-class. postage 
rates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Resolution of the Central Fed- 
erated Union of Greater New York and Vicinity, recommending 
certain action if the Government. takes charge of the railroad 
land; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of Alan R. Hawley, president of the Aero Club 
of America, protesting against the proposed reduction of pay 
of aviators; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Bohemian National Alliance of America, 
showing the attitude of the Bohemian people toward Austria 
and the future peace; to tlie Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


Also, petitions and resolutions of Travelers’ Club of Western 
Pennsylvania; Kinsley Wowan's Club, Kinsley, Kans.; Trav- 
elers’ Club, Newark, N. J.; Ida Grove (Iowa) Civic Club; Civie 
Club. of Philadelphia; Delta Shakespeare Club, Lake Village, 
Ark.; America Wood-Preservers’ Association; Woman's Civic 
Club of Radford, Va.; Tuesday Club, River Falls, Wis.; Kappa 
Alpha Theta Alumnae Club, Greencastle, Ind.; Widmodansis 
Club, Gordon, Ga.; Luyerne Tourist Club, Luverne, Minn.; De 
Laval Separator Co.; Woman's Press Club, Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Woman's Council, Akron, Ohio; General Federation Magazine; 
and Association of National Advertisers, all urging the repeal 
of the second-class postage provisions. of the war-reyenue act; 
to the Committee om Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorlal of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, favoring the repeal of the second-class postage provi- 
sions. of the war-revenue act; also, a resolution of the Wiscen- 
sin Daily League, proposing a definite amendment to this part 
of that law; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. FULLER: of Illinois: Petitions of Agricultural Pnb- 
lishing Association of Chicago; Ida Grove Civic Club, of Ida 
Grove, Iowa; Woman's Shakespeare Club, of Fort Worth, Tex. ; 
Kinsley Woman's Club, of Kinsley, Kans.; Pen und Brush Club 
of New York; Amboy Woman's Club, of Amboy, III.; General 
Federation of Woman's Clubs; Monday Club, of Marshall, Mich.; 
Dr. A. H. Churchill, of Oswego, III.; Mrs. Thomas E. Goode, of 
Morris, III.; NHnois Fireman’s Association; Cedar Falls 
(Jowa) Chapter of Daughters of the American Revolution; imul 
Pierien Ciub, of Trinidad, Colo., urging the repeal of the second- 
class postage provisions of the war-revenue act; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Petition of Nea E. Bradbury, Mrs. V. 
M. Elston, Helen M. Ames, Mary Sedgley. Mrs. Minnie B. Wade. 
Miss Salte Barriger, Mrs. Emma Lane; Mrs. M. I» Parks, Mrs. 
S. L. McLeese, Mrs. F. M. Montgomery, Guy Cox, Mabel G. 
Payne, Florentin Ehret, Iris V. Heath, May McCoy, IZ. B. Shep- 
herd, E. B. Jencks, W. G. Hardy, C. A. Robinson, Mrs. W. A, 
Whitmeyer, and 46 others, all citizens of the State of Colorado, 
praying for immediate war prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Tuesday Club, of River Falls. 
Wis.; American Wood Preservers’ Association; Kinsley Wu- 
man's Club, of Kinsley, Kans.; Woman's Civic Club of Tuul- 
ford, Va.; Thursday Literary Club, of St. Albans, W. Va.: Wo- 
man’s Century Club, of Nampa, Idaho; Travelers’ Club of West- 
ern. Pennsylvania; Somerset Chautauqua Circle, of Somerset, 
Ky.; Ida Grove Civic Club, of Ida Grove, Iowa; Peripatetic 
Club of Brookhave, Miss.; Civie Club of Philadelphia. Pit.: the 
Luverne Club, of Luverne, Minn.; Association of Nationn! Ad- 
vertisers (Inc.); Delta Shakespeare Club, of Lake Villuge, 
Ark, ; Minot Art Club, of Minot, N. Dak.; Seattle Class Journal 
Publishers’ Association ; and Woman's Press Club, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, protesting against increased postage rates on periodinis ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Resolution of Army anid 
Navy Committee of Newport, R. I., urging acquisition of Cod- 
dington Point, R. I., for Newport Naval Training Station; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petitions of A. J. Loepsinger, of Providence, R. I.; R. W. 
Reid, of Woonsocket, R. I.; and L. D. Burlingame. of Provi- 
dence, R. I., protesting against withdrawal of House bill 2878 
from Committee on Coinage, Weights; and Measures; to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Clayton E. Willard and 
236 other employees of the Government Printing Office. urging 
that the compensation of compositors in the Government Print- 
ing Office be increased; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of Rev. Charles W. Baldwin, of Baltimore. Md. 
urging the appointment of an Army chaplain for each 1,200 sol- 
diers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial and resolutions of Woman's Literary Club of 
Baltimore; Wednesday Club, Fort Smith, Ark.; Daughters of 
the American Revolution, Cedar Falls, Iowa; General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs; Monday Club, Marshall, Mich.; Thurs- 
day Literary Club, St. Albans, W. Va.; Woman's Civic Better- 
ment Club, Roanoke, Va.; Sorosis Club, Chillicothe, Mo.; 
Wednesday Morning Club, Cranford, N. J.; Penelope Club, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; and Pen and Brush, all opposing the zone sys- 
tem for second-class postage; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: Petition of Dr. Roland Hammond, 
editor Rhode Island Medical Journal, and resolution of the 
Providence Medical Association, favoring the Dyer bill (H. R. 
9563) and the Owen bill (S. 3748); to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 
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By Mr. REED: Papers to accompany House bill 10809, grant- 
ing a pension to Isaac Lunham; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. ROSE: Memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Jehnstown, Cambria County, Pa., recommending that the exist- 
ing revenue law be so amended as to authorize the payment of 


the total excess-profits taxes in four installments, on the 15th- 


of June, August, October, and December of the year 1918, and 
each year thereafter; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of Roaring 
Spring, Blair County, Pa., recommending that the existing reve- 
nue law be so amended as to authorize the payment of the total 
excess-profits taxes in four installments, on the 15th of June, 
August, October, and December of the year 1918, and each year 
thereafter; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of the, United Presbyterian Con- 
gregation of New Bedford, Pa., to prohibit the manufacture and 
sale of all intoxicating liquors to conserve food, fuel, shipping 
space, and men needed in useful employments; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, evidence in support of House bill 10056, increasing the 
pension of Henry F. Sager; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Providence Medical Associa- 
tion, favoring the passage of legislation creating adyanced rank 
for officers of the Medical Corps of the Army ; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Shawmut Lodge, No. 1207, Loyal Order of 
Moose, fayoring passage of the act to incorporate the Supreme 
Lodge of the World, Loyal Order of Moose; tomie Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of L. D. Burlingame, of Providence, R, I., pro- 
testing against the withdrawal of House bill 2878 from the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures; to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. : 

Also, petition of A. J. Loepsinger, of Providence, R. I., pro- 
testing against withdrawal of House bill 2878 from the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures; to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Resolutions adopted by the 
American Society of Equity, favoring Government control of 
railroads as a war measure; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolution of the American Society of Equity, urging 
modifieations in grain-grading act; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

Also, resolution adopted by Farm Managers’ Association of 
Fargo, N. Dak., asking that if deferred classification can not 
obtained that the call be postponed until after the crop is 
planted, owing to necessity of retaining skilled farm Inbor; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE, 
Tursbav, March 19, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer : ; 

Almighty God, we bave come to the tragic time when patriot- 
ism means death, when the challenge of our devotion to our 
country puts in the balance the lives of many men, if not our 
own death the death of our boys whom we love better than our 
own lives. O God, grant us wisdom and grace as we make 
every preparation for the test that has been brought to us, that 
with clear judgment, with conscience void of offense, and with 
n consecration to the great purpose to which we are committed, 
we may be led on of God to the complete victory for the ideals 
for which we stand in the world. For Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. MYERS. I present a joint memorial of the Legislature 
of Montana for the submission of a constitutional amendment 
to give women the right of suffrage, which I ask may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

House joint memorial No. 2. 

Memorial to the Senate in Congress of the United States to pass an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution and submit the same to the 
several States for ratification, extending and giving throughout the 
United States the right of suffrage to women. 

To the honorable Senate in Congress of the United States of America: 


Your memorialists, the members of the Fifteenth Legislative As- 
sembly of the State of Montana, the senate and house concurring, re- 


spectfully represent: 


Whereas the State of Montana has granted the franchise for the ballot 
ee 5 yomen of this State and accorded to them egual political 
rights; an 

Whereas the woman's suffrage in this State has heen conducive to good 
government, has purified our politics, made better homes, and the 
ennoh) influence of Montana's womanhood, exerted at the polls, has 
poon — boy best interests of this young and prosperous Common- 
wealth ; an 

Whereas there is now pending in the Senate in Congress of the United 
States a measure known as the “Susan B. Anthony amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States,” the purpose of which measure 
is to propose an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
extending and siving throughout the United States the right of suf- 
frage to women, and which measure has been passed by the House of 
1 and is now pending in the Senate: Now, therefore, 
je 


Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), 
That we, the members of the ecenth Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Montana, in extraordinary session assembled, do hereby pe- 
titlon and earnestly pray the Senate of the United States that such 
measure so proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States extending and giving throughout the United States the right 
of suffrage to women, be passed and submitted to the several States for 
ratification; and 

Resolved further, That a copy of this memorial be forwarded by the 
secretary of the State of Montana to the Senate of the United States: 
and that copies hereof be transmitted to the Senators in Congress of 
the United States from the State of Montana. 

JAMES F. O'Connor, 
Speaker of the House. 
W. W. MCDOWELL, 
President of the Sonate. 


S. V. STEWART, 
Governor, 


Approved February 23, 1918. 


Filed February 23, 1918, at 2.30 o'clock p. m. 
: C. T. STEWART, 
Neeretary of State. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Montana, ss: 


I, C. T. Stewart, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do 
hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of house 
joint memorial No. 2, petitioning the Senate in Congress the United 
States to pass an amendment to the Federal Constitution and submit 
the same to the several States for ratification, extending and 955 — 
throughout the United States the right of suffrage to women, enacted by 
the extraordinary session of the Fifteenth slative Assembly of the 
State of Montana, and approved by 8. V. 
State, this 23d a of February, 1918. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of said State. Done at the city of Helena, the capital of 
1 Beate, this 12th day of March, A. D. 1918, 

SEAL. 


C. T. STEWART, 
Sceretary of State. 

Mr. MYERS presented a petition of the live-stock division of 
the National Food Administration for Montana, of Missoula, 
Mont., praying for the opening of certain withdrawn areas for 
the purpose of grazing, which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

He also presented a petition of the live-stock division of the 
Food Administration for Montana, praying for the enactment of 
legislation giving homesteaders credit for certain work per- 
formed on the homestead, which was referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

He also presented a petition of the live-stock division of the 
Food Administration for Montana, praying for the suspension 
of the operation of the 640-acre homestead aet during the war 
and for one year thereafter, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Publie Lands. 

Mr. KNOX presented a petition of sundry citizens of Altoona, 
Pa., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to prohibit polygamy, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Philadelphia, 
of Local Branch No. 47, Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association, of 
Sheffield, and of the National Woman's Party of Chambersburg, 
all in the State of Pennsylvania, praying for the submission of 
a Federal suffrage amendment to the legislatures of the several 
States, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Typographical Union No, 77, 
of Erie, Pa., praying for an increase of pensions to veterans of 
the Civil War, which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. . 

He also presented a petition of the Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, of Pittsburgh, Pa., praying for the recoinage of the 
2-cent piece, which was referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I have here resolutions passed by the Kan- 
sas State Live Stock Association at the annual convention in 
Wichita February 28, which I ask may be printed in the Rxconb 
without reading. They are very short. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the President of the United States has declared that our pres- 
ent and immediate task is to win the war; and 

Whereas he has set forth that the chief aim of the war is to secure a 
1 peace guaranteed by a partnership of free nations: There- 
‘ore be 


tewart, governor of said ` 
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Resolved, That the Kansas State Live Stock Association pledge its 
loyal support te the Government of the United States in the prosecution 
of the war; and further be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Kansas State Live Stock Associa- 
tion, individually and as a body, in every available manner make known 
the high purpose and object of the war, to the end that at its conclu- 
sion a league of nations to safeguard an enduring peace may be estab- 
lished; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States, the Senators representing the State of Kansas at 
Washington, and to the Hon. William H. Taft, president of the League 
to Enforce Peace, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York ity. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have a brief telegram from citizens of my 
State, which I ask to have printed in the Recorp, and also a 
letter in regard to Federal prohibition and conservation of food, 
which I ask to have printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

HATTON, N. DAK., March 16, 1918. 
Senator ASLE GRronna, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Three hundred citizens of Hatton and vicinity, North Dakota, respect- 
fully request Congress prohibiting during war and reconstruction period 
the manufacture, sale, and transportation of all intoxicating liquors and 
nonessential beverages consuming large quantities of cereals, foodstuffs 
man power, and transportation facilities now needed for winning of 
war. 

T. T. JorNHOM, 
T. E. Torte. 
E. G. KERR, 


NORTH DAKOTA WoMAN’s CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, 
Fargo, N. Dak., February 15, 1918, 
Hon. ASLE J. GRONNA, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran SENATOR: The executive committee of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of North Dakota, in session at Fargo. February 13, 
1918, by a unanimous vote extend to you the thanks of the 3,000 women 
whom they represent for your work and vote for the Federal prohibition 
amendment. 

We also most respectfully urge and petition you to use your influence 
and vote for the enactment of a law prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of any intoxicating bevernges during the war and the period of 
demobilization. We also urge that Congress request England and 
France to forbid their people to sell or give any intoxicating liquors to 
our soldiers. 

Yours, sincerely, 
ELIZABETH PRESTON ANDERSON, 
President. 
Barsaga H. WYLIE, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 


Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3874) providing medals for 
certain persons, reported it with amendments and submitted a 
report (No. 817) thereon. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. From the Committee on Military Affairs 
I report back favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 
9571) to authorize the appointment of officers of the Philippine 
Scouts as officers in the militia or other locally created armed 
forces of the Philippine Islands drafted into the service of the 
United States, and for other purposes, and F submit a report 
(No. 319) thereon. I ask that the bill take the place on the 
calendar of the Senate bill 3780, of a similar title, and that the 
Senate bill be postponed indefinitely. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that action will 
be taken. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. From the Committee on Military Affairs 
I report back favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 
9903) to provide for restoration to their former grades of en- 
listed men discharged to accept commissions, and for other pur- 
poses, and I submit a report (No. 320) thereon. I ask that the 
pill just reported by me take the place of Senate bill 3800, of a 
similar title, now on the calendar, and that the Senate bill be 
postponed indefinitely. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that action will 
be taken. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Some weeks ago I introduced the bill (S. 
4018) to amend certain sections of the act entitled “An act for 
making further and more effectual provision for the national 
defense, and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. The committee has had that bill under consideration, 
and the action taken was to report an original bill, which I now 
do. The precedent, I believe, in similar instances where a bill 
was reported by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] 
from the Committee on Military Affairs was that the Dill was 
twice read and placed on the calendar, I therefore report this 
bill and ask that it take that course. 

The bill (S. 4188) to amend certain sections of the act en- 
titled “An act for making further and more effectual provision 
for the national defense, and for other purposes,” approved June 
8, 1916, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar, 
STATUE OF JAMES BUCHANAN, 
Mr. KNOX. From the Committee on the Library I report 
back favorably, without amendment, the joint resolution (H. 


J. Res. 70) authorizing the erection on the public grounds in the 


city of Washington, D. C., of a statue of James Buchanan, a 
former President of the United States, and I submit a report 
(No. 318) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. What was the request of the Senator? 

Mr. KNOX. I ask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. I object, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be placed 
on the calendar. 


DEVICES FOR PROTECTION OF TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE WIRES. 


Mr. OWEN. On March 13 I introduced Senate resolution 214, 
calling for certain information, and I ask that leave be granted 
to dispose of it. It is a very short resolution. I will ask the 
Secretary to read it. if there be no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 214 submitted by Mr. 
OWEN on the 13th instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War is hereby requested to immedi- 
ately advise the Senate as to the available devices known to the War 
Department to prevent spies from tapping telegraph or telephone wires 
over which message@ are sent by the War Department and to what ex- 
tent such devices are employed, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


CASUALTY LISTS OF AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES. 


Mr, NEW. On March 9 I submitted a resolution, Senate reso- 
lution 211, and on March 11, at my request, it was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and it has been favorably 
reported from the committee. I should like to ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution is not on the calen- 
dar. It is in the committee. 

Mr. NEW. I will ask unanimous consent to present it at this 
time with a favorable report from the committee. I was under 
the impression that it had been reported. It has had favorable 
action by the Committee on Military Affairs. 5 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana assumes 
the responsibility of reporting the resolution? 

Mr. NEW. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana, from 
the Committee on Military Affairs, reports the resolution which 
will be read. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 211 submitted by Mr. 
NEw on the 9th instant, as follows: 


Whereas it has been stated in the public press of this date that the 
War Department in publishing the casualty lists of the American 
Expeditionary Forces now abroad will hereafter give names of soldiers 
only, withholding anouncement of their residence and next of kin: 
Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the War Department be requested to inform the 
Senate if such an order has been issued, together with the reasons for 
it, if not inconsistent with the interest of the service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I inquire if the resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs? 

Mr. NEW. It was. ‘ 

Mr. FLETCHER. And is now reported by the committee? 

Mr. NEW. Yes, sir. 

Mr MYERS. Is there a request for immediate consideration? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is. 

Mr. MYERS. I object, and I will state to the Senator from 
Indiana why, with all due respect to him. My reason for object- 
ing is that I am opposed to the resolution, and I shall oppose it 
whenever it comes up for action. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I trust the Senator will not object to the 
information being given to the Senate. That is all it asks for, 
and it is a serious matter with every Senator. Correspondence 
is constantly coming to us and we have no way of answering 
it. Would there be any possible reason why the department 
should not give us this information? 

Mr. MYERS. I am opposed to the resolution. The informa- 
tion has already been given. A statement has already been 
given out by the War Department to the public press of this 
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city, which we can read as well as others, that it is done at 
the request of Gen. Pershing; and for me that is sufficient. 
When our commander in chief on foreign soil says he wants 
this done I think that is enough; and it would seem to me 
that it was time that the War Department was doing some- 
thing or other that is not subject to criticism by this body and 
by the Senate Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Does the Senator know that Gen. Pershing 
wants this information suppressed? That is one of the things 
the Senate would like to understand. 

Mr. MYERS. It was given out by the War Department in 
an authorized statement to the press of the city, and if the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs wants any further infor- 
mation I think the proper source would be for the committee 
to ask the Seeretary of War or some representative of the War 
Department to come before the committee and give the reasons 
for it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. MYNRS. For the reasons I have stated, I will object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then it goes to the calendar, 

COAT, OUTPUT IN COLORADO, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have the honor to submit 

the Jast information from the seat of fuel activities in Colo- 
‘rado. It is conveyed by telegram, from which I quote: 

Herewith report on tonnage loss by mines, being down to Saturday: 
Fifty-five mines, total 21,200 tons; men at mines out of employment 
that day, 4,335. Normal output of all mines in State per day is about 
40,000, or 1,000,000 tons a month. Saturday's loss, therefore, shows 
loss of over 50 per cent. z 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Over what period? 

Mr. THOMAS. Fifty-one per cent of last year’s output. 
Twenty-one thousand two hundred tons a day, Mr. President, 
ure the equivalent of 636,000 tons a month, 7,622,000 tons per 
year. Four thousand three hundred and thirty-five men out of 
employment at $5 a day is the equivalent of $21,675 a day, or 
$650,250 a month, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. May Lask the Senator from Colorado if 
he is informed of any reason for this? I should like to have the 
reason stated. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; on the Sth day of March the Fuel Com- 
missioner issued an order reducing the price of coal to the 
operators at about the equivalent of cost, together with a fur- 
ther reduction to take effect beginning with the summer month 
ot April, which at our altitude of more than a mile above sea 
level is a month quite as rigorous and disagreeable as are De- 
cember and January. 

I regret, Mr. President, to make these constant reports to the 
Senate, but I have exhausted every other means to secure re- 
dress and publicity is consequently my last alternative. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr, President, I observe in the morning press, 
I would like to say to the Senator, that Great Britain is actively 
employed in keeping up her export business in order that she 
ean carry on her business after the war ends and not disin- 
tegrate her industries. I think the Fuel Administrator might 
be better advised if he would not take the steps necessary to 
close down American industries but to keep American indus- 
tries active. 

Mr. THOMAS, I think the Fuel Administrator is discharging 
the duties of his office as he thinks he should. I manke no re- 
flection either upon his good intentions or upon his desire to 
comply with the law. But unfortunately there is a certain 
place mentioned in holy writ which is paved with good intentions. 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to say to the Senate that re- 
cently the glass factories of Oklahoma that use natural gas were 
closed down under the inflnence of this branch of the Govern- 
ment, and that gas will be in a measure dissipated through the 
layers of earth because those wells are now plugged up and the 
material will be wasted. The men in those glass factories are 
thrown out of employment, and the only effect of it was to 
permit those who had the glass already made to raise the price 
of glass upon the American people while these laborers were 
thrown out of employment. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think it was Rochefoucauld who said that 
we derive some pleasure from the misfortunes of our friends. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 4189) repealing certain provisions contained in the 
urgent deficiency act approved December 22, 1911; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

By Mr. TILLMAN: 

A pill (S. 4140) to establish certain new ratings in the 
United States Navy (with accompanying paper); and 


A bill (S. 4141) providing for the better administration of 
justice in the Navy (with accompanying paper) ; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

A bill (S. 4142) for the relief of Mary A. Sutton; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 


EXCESS RENTALS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. GALLINGER submitied an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 9248) to prevent extortion, 
to impose taxes xpon certain incomes in the Distriet of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes, which was ordered to be printed and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICK PRESIDENT, The morning business is closed. 

Mr. GORE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of House bill 9054, being the Agricultural appropriation 
bill. 

The notion was agreed to; and the Senate, asin Committee of 
the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (II. R. 9054) 
making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, when the producer fails to pro- 
duce, the consumer will not be able to consume. We are told, 
and we are told truly, that one of the essential elements in this 


.| Sreat war is the question of food, of production. There never 


has been a time, Mr. President, in the history of the world when 
ihe question of the production of food was of as great impor- 
tance as it is now. There never was a time before in the his- 
tory of the world when the production of food was absolutely 
vital tọ success. In all other contests there have been enough 
neutral nations, enough neutral people, to supply food for the 
armies and the belligerents, even though the production of food 
in the belligerent nations had absolutely ceased. But, Mr, 
President, in this war, with practically every civilized nation 
of the entire world engaged as a belligerent on one side or the 
other, there is an absolute necessity for the production and the 
conservation of food that never before existed in history. Of 
all those articles of food necessary for our Army, for our peo- 
ple, for the armies and the people of our allies, and for the 
people of some of the neutral nations, perhaps the most impor- 
tant one is wheat. 

There is a shortage of wheat in the world. There is not 
enough wheat to go around. The people of the world will not 
be able in the next year to eat all the tlour that under ordinary 
circumstances they would consume; and regardless of the price. 
regardless of what it costs, unless we are to run great risk of 
collapse, there must be a production of wheat greater than 
under ordinary conditions. We must have bread. The world 
must have bread. It must have wheat. We want to conserve 
every kernel of it. Therefore any system that will encourage 
the production of wheat is a step in the right direction, and a 
necessary step. A corollary to it all is that the man who pro- 
duces wheat must receive a financial return that will pay him 
at least a reasonable profit for its production compared with the 
profit growing out of the production of other things that can 
be produced on the same soil. 

Congress had that in view, Mr. President, when in the act of 
August 10, 1917, known as the food-control act, it gave to the 
President the right and the authority to fix a minimum price on 
wheat; and I want to clear away now a misunderstanding that 
exists to some extent in the country, and I think to a small 
extent even in Congress, that Congress by legislative act fixed 
a minimum price, or a price of wheat for the 1917 crop. In 
the food act, after giving the President the authority to fix the 
price of wheat for 1918 and subsequent years if the war should 
last, Congress fixed the minimum price of wheat of the 1918 
crop—that is, the crop that will be harvested in 1918—at not 
Jess than $2 a bushel. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I think the Senator has made a statement that 
he would not want to let go without attention being called to it. 
If I understood him correctly, he said that the food aet had 
given the President the authority to fix the price of wheat. It 
gives authority to fix a minimum price. 

Mr. NORRIS. I meant a minimum price. 
tor. . 
Mr. REED. I want to say, and I want to keep on saying it 
until I have impressed it on every man in the Senate, that there 
is not in the food bill the authority to fix the price of a single 
foodstuff. x 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 


I thank the Sena- 
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Mr. REED. And any man who has undertaken it has been 
a usurper, and just to the extent that he has succeeded he has 
been a lawbreaker. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, when Congress said that the 
price of wheat for the 1918 crop should not be less than $2 per 
bushel, it had no idea, it had no intention, of interfering with 
the ordinary law of supply and demand for any price that might 
exceed that figure. There was no idea of interfering with the 
law of supply and demand except to say to those who would 
plant v-heat for the 1918 harvest that they should be paid at 
least $2 a bushel for it. No one here or elsewhere, as far as I 
know, had any idea that anyone thought for a moment that 
we were delegating to anybody the power to fix, or that we were 
fixing by statute, an absolute price for that crop. We passed 
the statute because some thought that the war might end before 
the 1918 crop could be harvested, and therefore there would be 
danger that people would not expand their v-eat-planting oper- 
ations as they otherwise would, for fear that if before their crop 
was harvested the war should end and the price should go down 
they would not be able to get enough to pay the actual expenses 
of putting in the crop, even the seed of which at that time was 
very high. 

I want to call attention now to that particular phase of this 
question so that we may get what I believe to be the true per- 
spective, 

There was no intention of interfering with the law of sup- 
ply and demand. There was no attempt even to fix a minimum 
price for the crop of 1917. But in the same law we gave to the 
President the power to license the elevators and mills, and so 
forth; and our Government being one of the largest buyers of 
wheat for our Army and our Navy, for the armies and ihe 
navies of our allies, for the people in all the allied countries, 
and even for the people in neutral countries, having power to 
buy that wheat, to license elevators and millers absolutely, it 
had the power to fix the price—indirectly though it may be, but 
effectively, without any question, the absolute price—of the 
1917 crop, which had been produced and was in existence on the 
10th of August, when that law became effective. So that the 
price which has been fixed by the President for the 1917 crop 
has been by virtue of those indirect powers, and on account of 
no direct statute of Congress, and Congress in no way under- 
took to fix by statute the price of the 1917 crop. 

When we had that bill up, Mr. President, I voted against the 
provision fixing the price. That was before the Food Adminis- 
tration had gone into operation, although, if I remember rightly, 
I called attention to the fact that the other powers that were in 
the bill might enable the President to make the minimum price 
the maximum price. That is, in substance, what has been 

done. As I said, it was the theory of Congress to let the law 
of supply and demand take its course, if the war did not stop 
in the meantime. The day we passed the law wheat was selling 
at $2.50 to $3 a bushel in different parts of the country, al- 
though the market then was uncertain because of the uncer- 
tainty of the provisions of the pending food bill. Later on, be- 
fore I close, I shall read some of the testimony of Mr. Hoover, 
given before the Agricultural Committee, in which he fully 
bears out the statement I have just made—that no one favoring 
the food bill had any idea that the powers conferred by it would 
be used to depress the price to the producer. 

As I said, I voted against fixing that price at that time. I 
did not want to interfere in any way with the powers that we 
had given to the President in the matter, and it seemed better 
not to fix the price by statute. Since that time the Food Ad- 
ministration has been in active operation and the President has 
fixed the price of wheat of the 1917 crop and the 1918 crop, in 
both instances much lower than the crop would have sold for 
if the law of supply and demand had been allowed to take its 
course; and that is absolutely contrary to the very intention of 
Congress in the legislation. Every man who had wheat of the 
1917 crop in the United States when the price was fixed prac- 
tically donated $1 for every bushel he owned. 

I think the farmers would have been willing to do that with- 
out complaint if at the same time the things they had to buy 
were likewise cut down in the same proportion; but this was 
not done, although the same law gave the President the power 
to do it, The wheat producer of the crop of 1917 had the price 
of every bushel cut down practically $1, while he saw the price 
of nearly everything he had to buy go soaring to the skies. 

The result of fixing the price of wheat at a much lower figure 
than it otherwise would receive and sell for in the open unre- 
strained market has been to increase the demand and there- 
fore the price of all wheat substitutes. That means that the 
consumer must pay a higher price for all those substitutes, 

Mr. REED. For an inferior article. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; for an inferior article. 


Mr. REED. They make him buy it. 
Mr. NORRIS. Yes; as the Senator from Missouri says, they 
make him buy it. They make him buy it even when he can not 


use it. 

The object in getting the price of wheat down was to help 
our allies, to whom we must ship a large quantity of wheat, and 
who use the wheat rather than the corn and some other substi- 
tutes that we can use here. So that for the sake of getting a 
lower price of wheat for the allies we increased the price of corn 
and barley and rye and oatmeal and rice and almost every other 
article of food to all the American people, even conceding that 
we lowered the price of wheat to them. The amount of wheat 
that each individual eats in a year is a comparatively small 
matter when taken in dollars and cents. Now, Mr. President, I 
concede that we ought to get the wheat to the allies as cheaply 
as we can without doing an injustice to anybody else; but we 
are under no obligations to compel the American farmer to pro- 
duce that wheat at a less profit than the same soil can be used 
to produce a substitute for wheat. That is unfair, unjust, and 
ought not to be required. 

But that is speaking, vou might say, just from the selfish 
standpoint. That is speaking just from the standpoint of profit. 
We ought to take, also, a broader view. As I said in the be- 
ginning, if the producer ceases his operations the consumer can 
not eat. In the end, Mr, President, it will be found that the 
consumer will suffer more than anyone else where the producer 
must produce at a loss, because he ceases to produce, and if the 
food is not produced, all the price fixing under heaven can not 
get it to the consumer. If it is produced in abundance, the 
effect will be to get it to the consumer at a lower price. 

Now, there are three views to take of this matter. 
gone over them all briefly. 

First, without regard to cost or anything else, we must have 
the wheat. If there were nothing else in it, no matter what it 
would cost, we must have the wheat produced. It is better to 
have wheat even at a high price than not to have wheat at all. 

Second, it is unjust and unfair, even an injury to the con- 
sumer, that the wheat should be produced at less than cost and 
without a profit to the man who produced it when he can put 
his land to other uses and produce the substitutes at a profit, 

Third, that kind of price fixing interferes with production 
and lessens it, and, on the broad world basis, if you lessen the 
production of a staple article like wheat, that we must have 
all over the world, to the extent of making it less profitable 
than the production of other cereals on the same soil, you have 
in the end increased the cost of living of everybody and made 
victory for our cause more remote and difficult. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN, It is not alone the production of wheat, 
which, I think, is exaggerated somewhat in its necessity, but it is 
a fact that we do not conserve its substitutes that we have. I 
read from an unusual authority in the Senate, from the sixth 
chapter of John, of the New Testament: 

When Jesus then lifted . Pte eyes and saw a great company come 


unto Him, He saith unto ip, Whence shall we buy bread, that 
these may eat? 


— * * * . . s 

Philip answered Him, Two hundred pennyworth of bread is not suf- 
ficient for them, that every one of them may take a little. 

One of His disciples, Andrew, Simon Peter's brother, saith unto Him, 
There is a lad here which hath five barley loayes and two small 
fishes, but what are they among so many? 

I have just been reading from the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States where more than 2,000,000,000 gallons of beer 
were brewed out of this same barley that might have been 
wasted for bread. We will never learn to fight an autocracy on 
this plan, because the American people are not a beer-drinking 
population. The authority given in the food act, commonly 
known as the Hoover act, says that “whenever the President 
shall find that limitation, regulation, or prohibition of the use 
of foods, fruits, food materials, or feeds in the production of 
malt or vinous liquors for beverage purposes,” is necessary to 
conserve other resources, he may prohibit the use of them. 

I am ready to testify that not only in Biblical times, when 
the new dispensation began, barley loaves were nutritious but 
that they are fit to eat now. I eat partly barley bread. If 
the Senator will permit me trespassing upon his time a little, 
it is as nutritious for a person engaged in physical exercise as 
wheat bread and much healthier for persons engaged in a 
sedentary occupation. But that is one of our resources that 
there is no conservation of. The price-fixing problem is not one 
of my institution; it came by other authority than by my vote. 
Like the junior Senator from Missouri, I had a pair, and did 
not vote. I would have voted against it if the Senator with 
whom I was paired had been present. We have engaged in 


I have 
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this enterprise, which I think is an endless task. Having em- 
barked in it, we must pursue it to its logical conclusion. While 
we are doing that, instead of taking all these untoward means 
to increase the consumption, we had better save what we. have 


now. If our allies can not eat corn bread, we can. If they can 
not eat barley loaves, as they did in Galilee, we can send them 
the wheat, and save the barley and the corn and the rice used 
in brewing beer and its imitations in this country, so that we 
may have an increased quantity for our home consumption. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I had not intended to talk 
about the conservation of food, because the particular motion 
before the Senate is not one of conservation, it is one of pro- 
duction; but since the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] 
mentioned it, I will say that, as far as I am concerned, I am 
ready to discuss here in the Senate the question of beer. I do 
not believe a bushel of wheat or any other food product in 
America ought to be used to make beer while we are in this 
war and trying so hard to conserve food. They not only use 
millions of bushels of grain but they use thousands of tons of 
coal and thousands of cars in the manufacture and transporta- 
tion of beer, Since the 10th day of August when that act was 
passed it has been in the power of the President to suspend 
every brewery and close every-saloon in the United States. I 
am sorry he has not suspended them. I voted when we had that 
bill up here for a provision that would have suspended them 
without the intervention of any act of the Executive, but from 
that time on every brewery and every saloon in the United 
States has been operating at the mercy and with the consent 
of the President, who has had the power at any moment by a 
stroke of the pen to conserve all the food that they put into 
beer. - 

Mr. President, as a fundamental proposition I do not believe 
in legislative price fixing or in governmental price fixing. I can 
see where it is necessary, where there is a combination or a 
monopoly which unduly enhances the price to the consumer; and 
that was the main object, as I understood it, of the food ad- 
ministration bill, so as to prevent between the producer and the 
consumer, by those who must necessarily or unnecessarily han- 
dle the product an undue and an unfair and an unjust enhance- 
ment of the price. Nobody ever contended that in the produc- 
tion of foodstuffs on the farm there was a combination or a 
monopoly of those who produced them. There are too many of 
them and they are too widely separated, even if they had the 
inclination. So there was no necessity for the Government to 
step in and set the price that the producer should get. There 
might be in the travel of this food from the producer to the 
consumer many places where governmental interference might 
be justified and ought to be undertaken. As an illustration of 
the necessity of such an instance I might mention the packers. 
However, the administration, while regulating them, permits 
them to make a profit of from 9 to 15 per cent under rules 
which will result in many instances in a much higher rate of 
profit on the actual money invested in the business while the 
feeder is actually losing money on every head he fattens. The 
idea of the law was to regulate monopoly—to prevent profiteer- 
ing, not to drive the producer out of business by compelling 
him to produce at a loss, 

But, Mr. President, contrary to that theory, contrary to the 
very intent of that law and of Congress when it passed it the 
price of wheat to the producer has been fixed by the President 
and fixed at a price that is lower, as every man who has studied 
the subject must admit, than he would otherwise have obtained 
under the law of supply and demand uncontrolled and uninter- 
fered with. 

Now what is the condition? The proposition now is to make 
that price $2.50 for the 1918 crop, and Senators object to it 
because they say it is a legislative fixing of the price. It is a 
legislative attempt to remedy a situation that as the Senator 
from Illinois says we are already into; we can not get out of it. 
This price has been fixed by Executive order so low that the 
law of supply and demand with the producer of wheat all over 
this country has been nullified, and this is an attempt in reality 
to come somewhere near putting that law back into force and 
effect. 

I wish to read a little of the testimony from some of the 
witnesses. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator is probably going to 
read some testimony to show the necessity for doing something, 
but he has just made a statement in regard to the law of supply 
and demand having been interfered with that was very forcibly 
and clearly put. However, he did not state how it had been 
interfered with. I desire merely for the sake of illustrating 
the Senator’s statement to call attention to the fact that the 
. proposition we now have before us is to fix a price by law or to 
permit a price to be fixed by monopoly agreements which have 


been made for the purpose of controlling the price, and if the 
Senator will permit me 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I will read from a speech of Mr. Julius H. Barnes, 
who is the head of the Food Administration wheat section. Mr. 
Barnes is a great board of trade man, thorqughly familiar with 
the wheat business, and in his speech, which he made January 
17 at the La Salle Hotel, in Chicago, he relates how the food 
bill came into conference, and he uses this language: 

And the food bill finally passed, declaring its purposes to be to pre- 
yent private control and establish public control of necessities—and 
then without a single effective weapon in it— i 

Now, notice— 


except an obscure clause which permitted voluntary agreements. And 
this bill, which came out of conference curtailed, robbed, and shorn 
of its power, was the only bill on which we had to build, and almost 
in 48 hours a plan had to be constructed to take control of the wheat 
crop of America, and to so fairly control it that it could be apportioned 
not only to satisfy our needs but to discharge obligations to our allies, 
which we were beginning to recognize as pressing and sacred. And it 
was only through the clause of voluntary agreements that any effective 
control was possible under the food bill as it passed— 
Now, notice this language— : 


that we sought to create a price monopoly in this country by that 
weapon of 3 agreements, when by enlisting so ong | of the 
mills with us, enlisting them to aid us by working under our direction, 
and, through the grain corporation, securing in our hands the agreement 
of the allies that all of their negda should be provided througb that 
channel, taking advantage of the fact that the embargo had shut the 
neutral from our market. It was on that basis that a public control 
was proposed of this most vital crop. And when we had established 
by 5 agreements a practical monopoly, the responsibility to 
make the price on the chief crop of America almost appalled us. hen 
a price commission was evolved, and after considerable hesitation they 
recommended to the President of the United States that a fair price, 
all things considered, was $2.20 per bushel for the No. 1 grades at 
chicago; and in response to the obligation laid upon the grain cor- 
poration by the President, we have endeavored from that day to this 
to fairly reflect that Chicago basis into every grade and every market. 

It was on September 4 that that price was put into effect as a buying 
basis by the grain corporation, and from September 4 to this time there 
has been no fluctuation even of minor wheat in the wheat price of 
America. 

Will the Senator let me say here, just in addition to this re- 
markable statement, that these so-called voluntary agreements 
are not voluntary agreements? 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course they are not. 

Mr. REED. The miller is brought in. He is told by the law 
he must take out a license, and he is in effect, if not in words, 
told that as a condition of that license he must comply with all 
the orders that come down to him, and among those orders that 
have been issued to him, and I have some of them, has been 
an absolute command that he shall pay only a certain amount 
for his wheat. In addition to that, he has been forced to sign 
agreements which compelled him to pay to the grain corporation 
1 per cent on all the wheat handled by him. As I stated the other 
day, that will amount to over $12,000,000 this year. 


Tuesday, March 19, 1918. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, when the Senate adjourned last 
night I was about to take up a brief consideration of some of 
the evidence that has been introduced before the Committee on - 
Agriculture and Forestry on the question of wheat and wheat 
prices. Before I take up that evidence I want to read an ex- 
tract from the testimony given by Mr. Hoover, the Food Ad- 
ministrator, before the passage of the food-administration bill 
last summer. His testimony was given before that committee 
on the 19th day of June last. Mr. Hoover was speaking in 
reference to the food-administration bill, which was then pend- 
ing before the committee, and among several other statements 
he testified as follows: 

From a number of current illusions about the legislation proposed, 
the first is the illusion in some quarters that the bill is directed against 
the producer, It would not be necessary to traverse this statement to 
anyone that had read the bill. It specifically excepts the producer from 
every one of its provisions, with the exception of one section, and that is 
the provision for a guaranty, and this section is designed to entirely 
benefit and secure the producer. The savings of the American consumer 


ought not and should not be made by a sacrifice on the part of the pro- 
ducer. They should be made b; e exclusion of speculative profits 


from the handling of our foodstuffs, 
The second illusion is that there Is price fixing by this bill. 


no provision for price fixing, and no such thing can carried out under 
the bill. What we hope to do is to stabilize prices by various devices 
and to regulate the profits and speculation out of handling commodities, 
Mr. President, I agreed most fully with Mr. Hoover at that 
time, and I agree now, that that was the intention of Congress 
when it passed that legislation. Had nothing been done in the 
administration of the law contrary to the ideas outlined by 
Mr. Hoover, I do not believe we should be surrounded by many 
of the difficulties which now confront us so far as production is 
concerned. Under that statement, which was made by the man 
who was going to be, as everybody knew, in charge of the ad- 
ministration of the law, I think every producer of every char- 
acter everywhere in the country had a right to assume that if, 
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in answer to the request of his fellow citizens and of the Goy- 
ernment, of the President, and of the Food Administration, he 
went ahead in the production of food products, he would be re- 
W arded at least fairly for the outlay and the effort. The pa- 
triotic farmers of our country manfully responded to that ap- 
"peal, only to discover later that the wheat producer and the 
meat producer were to be recompensed under the very law that 
„was intended for their protection, by an arbitrary fixing of their 
prices that brought to them a loss as compared to other products 
where the law of supply and demand was permitted to have its 
usual sway. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Nebraska from what pamphlet he is reading? 

Mr. NORRIS. I am reading from the hearings before the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and specifically from 
part 2, page 92, of the testimony of Mr. Simpson, who quotes 
the testimony which was given by Mr. Hoover on the 19th of 
June, 1917, before the committee, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Have we a report of the testimony of Mr, 
Hoover on the day referred to? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, sir; I assume that we haye. I have no 
doubt of that. I was present and heard the testimony. I can 
not quote it literally, but I assume this is a correct and literal 
quotation of Mr. Hoover's testimony. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is a most significant statement and one 
that ought to be placed beyond question. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is not any question about it. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I may say that I have ou my desk 
an official copy of Mr. Hoover's testimony from which the quota- 
tion rend by the Senator from Nebraska was taken. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, I am not going to repeat my 
statements of yesterday in regard to wheat conditions, but I 
am going to read just a small portion of the testimony of one 
or two of the witnesses who appeared before the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, and the testimony will illustraic 
the general rule. Testimony to the same tenor has come to 
the committee from practically all over the United States; I do 
not know of any exception to it. There appeared before the 
committee a Mr. Simpson, of Oklahoma. Mr. Simpson is known 
by the Senators from Oklahoma, and particularly by the chair- 
man of the committee Mr. Gone]. Me would impress anyone 
who heard him and listened to his statement as being a fair- 
minded, honest, patriotic, intelligent citizen. He was and is 
nn actual farmer; he is president of the Farmers’ Union of 
Oklahoma ; he is also the president of the Association of Presi- 
dents of Farmers“ Unions. In speaking of the condition of 
wheat in Oklahoma, he testified as follows: 

In Oklahoma we make around 3,000,000 acres of wheat, or better, 
and I believe there is at least a third of that wheat that San not pos- 
sibly make more than from 4 to 6 or 7 bushels to the acre right now. It 
would not make any difference how favorable the weather is from 
now on, it could not make more than from 4 to 6 or 7 bushels to the 
acre, and with the $2 price on wheat at Chicago, as it is now for 1918 
erop, it would not be worth while to let that wheat stand; we would 
have to use the ground for something else. if the price’ was made 
sulficiently high so that we could afford to let that wheat stand and 
harvest it it would save probably sevcral million bushels of wheat. 

Mr. President, Mr. Simpson has given the condition of a large 
part of the winter wheat in the winter-wheat belt. I know it 
can be said—and ordinarily that would control my vote and 
setile the question with me—that we are under no obligation 
to pay a high price for wheat when the yield of the wheat is 
small and when the ground would be worth more if put into 
something else. Under ordinary circumstances I would not 
offer this as one of the reasons why we ought to increase the 
price of wheat, but confronted, as we are, with a shortage of 
wheat, with a shortage of bread, and with a necessity for a 
large production of wheat with which to feed ourselves, our 
Army, the allies, and the neutrals, knowing that the crop of 
1918, under the most favorable conditions which can exist from 
now on, is going to be short—under those circumstanees we 
ought to make it within reasonable bounds an object to men 
who have wheat now standing not to plow it under this spring 
in order to put the land in corn or some other crop, I submit 
that that is one of the things we ought to consider. If we can 
save five or six million bushel of wheat by increasing the price 
it is our duty to do it, because it is absolutely necessary to have 
more wheat to insure victory to our arms. If we can not have 
bread hunger and perhaps disaster stare us and our allies in 
the face. Wheat is essential to victory, and to a great extent 
the responsibility for its production is now on us. 

I am not going to discuss conditions in other localities, be- 
cause that is a fair sample of the conditions that exist in the en- 
tire wheat belt, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield fo the Senator. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to say to the Senator that it came 
to my attention last Saturday that one farmer who has 800 


acres sown o winter wheat intends to turn all of it under, if 
he can get the labor, and plant the land to a more profitable 
crop. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why, Mr. President, it is a simple proposition 
as I look at it. The farmer goes out and looks at his wheat 
and sees its condition. He says, “That wheat will, if the 
weather is ordinarily favorable from now on, yield 5, 6, 7, 8, or 
9 bushels an acre, as the case may be. I had better put that into 
corn; I can not afford to let that ground lie idle and raise a crop 
that will bring a loss when I can make money by putting it into 
something else.” 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield in just a moment. The farmer 
decides the question then and there. If the value of the wheat 
is going to be increased, then it will have a tendency to keep 
the land in wheat and to let it go to harvest. It is only a ques- 
tion as a financial proposition, whether it is good business to 
plow it or leave it stand, and that question is decided to a great 
extent by the value of the crop. I now yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, in that connection I desire 
to state that in my State, where we planted nearly 10,000,000 
acres of wheat last year, the latest reports I have from the 
State board of agriculture show that approximately 5,000,000 
acres are to be plowed up and put into oats, corn, sorghum, and 
other crops. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator. 
everywhere in the wheat belt. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma, 

Mr. GORE. I should like to say to the Senator that the wheat 
grown in ordinary years in the semiarld sections of the country, 
where the yield per acre is low, is essential to constitute our 
surplus for export. Eliminate that, and we fall below our own 
consumption. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Simpson says: 

I work largely at 3 the farmers’ unlous in my State, and 1 
am with the farmers PEN AS night in that work—orga the locals. 
Some one in the neighborhood will take me in a car du the day 
around where we are going to mect at a schoolhouse that night. 
frequently see 25 or 30 farmers in a oe on their farms, and Arany 
when you talk to them about hogs say. “ Well, I am Just keeping 

peony u for m, 4 own meat.“ J am on og: Ge farms and know what they 
ing. at is about the hog situation in Oklahoma. 

ee President, I did not intend to discuss the hog situation 
or the cattle situation or the sheep situation at this time, because 
the question before the Senate is purely one of wheat. At a 
later date, on the proper oceasion, I expect to go somewhat into 
details in regard to the production of food animals, and I think 
the facts in that respect are as startling as they are in regard 
to wheat. I wish to read what Mr. Simpson says about the feed- 
PEP of wheat to hogs: 

Stursox. One of the worst effects of the xing of a price on 
oF ngs 1 that it has not conserved the little hit we raised year. 
Now, I am giving you what I would be willing to go before any court 

swear to, that in going around 25 ipen farms—and I am fre- 
quently on 25 different farms 38 in the weck —nine times out 
of ten they will tell me they have fod —— wheat. I remember scelng 
not long ago in the little 7 5 of Rocky, in Washita County, a farmer 
come in w 24 head of * d in 3 wagons that he said he had fattened 
on Cheat. They we 240 pounds apiece, and that certainly took 
not less than 500 bushels of. wheat. I have been on es 5 farms waere 
they told me they were feeding from 4 to 5 bushels a da The rea 
for that is plain, they could not haul off a load of wheat and with the 
money bring back as many pounds of corn. 

There was a Mr. Hyde who came to Washington from Okla- 
homa, sent here by the State council of national defense to see 
the Food Administration and the President and lay before them 
the condition which existed there in regard to wheat. He came 
before the Committee on Agriculture, and, speaking of the price 
of wheat, testified as follows: 

The effect is this: They made wheat so much cheaper than the other 
cereals that a great deal of wheat was fed. Mr. Barnes 

He is president of the wheat corporation and one of the 
oficials under Mr. Hoover in the Food Administration— 
wired Mr. Sykes and myself that he wonld come to Oklahoma City, 
and that he wanted to get juformation at first-hand. He is president 
of the wheat corporation. I wired him the condition. He wanted to 

the conditions at first-hand — that in his wire. I. wired 
to farmers all over the State to come in and see him. I also wired to 
the county demonstration agents, and here I haye a synopsis of the 


As I said, it is the same 


tel s. I received, telling whether the wheat was being fed or not. 
I pare not áll of them here, These are just what I showed Mr. Barnes 
that day. 


Then Mr. Hyde goes through the list, and from every county 
that produces wheat in the State of Oklahoma came the same 
report. I will just read a few as samples: 


Wheat fed in Comanche County, 100 bushels per day. 

Guthrie—Logan County, 50 bushels of wheat per day being fed; 
2,500 bushels will be estimate for amount fel this fall. 

Anadarko, 
fed each day. 


55,000 acres; from 200 to 300 bushels of wheat being 
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„ bushels of wheat fed daily; 20,000 bushels will be 

Clinton. 400 bushels of wheat fed daily; 30,000 bushels will be 
fed this fall. 

Alva, 300 bushels fed per day— 

And so on through the list of counties. 

Mr. President, that is not only true of Oklahoma, but that is 
true in the State of New York; it is true practically everywhere 
in the United States; it is true, says the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. New], in his State. It is bound to be true wherever corn 
is worth more than wheat. - 

That is an item that we ought to consider in raising the 
price of wheat. Do we want to conserve wheat for human food? 
Then we ought to make the price so that the farmer will be 
able to feed corn or other grain instead of wheat to the hogs. 
If this price is raised, it will be in ample time to increase the 
acreage of the spring-wheat States. The same rule that is 
working in all the winter-wheat belt of the country, resulting 
in the plowing up of the wheat and the feeding of wheat to hogs, 
will decrease the acreage of wheat this spring in every spring- 
wheat section of our country; so that when we want a large 
yield we are going to cut down the yield away below normal. To 
my mind it is a fatal blunder. Regardless of theories and of 
everything else, we must pay the producer of foodstuffs a suffi- 
cient amount so that he can afford to produce. 

Mr. President, I leave off as I began. If the producer does 
not produce, the consumer can not consume. The first essential 
of all is production. Conservation will not amount to anything 
when there is not enough food to go around to conserve. The 
idea that Congress had, I think, was the same that Mr. Hoover 
outlined when we passed the Food Administration act—that 
nothing should be done to take the profit away from production; 
that the operations of the Food Administration should be con- 
fined between the consumer and the producer, to see that from 
the time the food left the producer until it reached the consumer 
it was not unduly enhanced by monopoly or any unfair practice. 
But we are killing the goose that lays the golden egg when we 
make it unprofitable for the producer to produce the very thing 
that we all know we must have. 

Food will win the war. We can not win the war without 
food. Therefore we should do everything and bend every effort 
to bring about the maximum amount of production. The pro-- 
ducers are not in a monopoly. Nobody brings that charge. 
From the very nature of things they can not organize into a 
monopoly, and we ought not to repeal the law of supply and 
demand as to the producer of any product that is good for 
human food or that will sustain our armies or the armies of 
our allies. 

Mr. President, to my mind it is a war necessity that we 
should take some step similar to the one proposed in regard to 
wheat. I think we ought to take it in regard to other things, 
perhaps. There ought to be something done in regard to the 
stock proposition, because nearly every hog producer and every 
man who feeds sheep and every man who feeds cattle in the 
United States to-day is losing money on every head. But, as I 
said, I am not going to discuss that now. It is a war necessity. 
If there ever was one, there is a war necessity before us now— 
increased production—and, regardless of Gisagreements that may 
have existed in the past, we must win this war at all hazards, 

Before war was declared there was a disagreement. There 
were those who thought we ought to stay out. I was one of 
them. But when, by the legally constituted authority of our 
country, war was declared, it became my war as much as 
yours, and I do not want to see anything left undone that if 
done will bring victory to our armies. And, Mr. President, as 
the war progresses there are other things developing. The 
Civil War was commenced on the theory that the Federal Goy- 
ernment would not permit a State to secede from the Union, 
and yet before that war was half fought out the real cause for 
its origin was forgotten, and even the ordinary citizen who looks 
back through the pages of history now does not think of its 
real cause, but remembers only that its result was the abolition 
of slavery. A race that had been held in bondage for centuries 
was made free, and that was the result, the outcome of that 
great catastrophe. 

Mr. President, if the war in which we are now engaged, not- 
withstanding that we went into it for the announced purpose 
of protecting our citizens on the high seas, shall result in the 
disarmament of nations, in the abolition of secret treaties, and 
in the promulgation of the principle that no conquest of one 
people by another shall be recognized by civilization, and in 
the establishment of a court of international scope to settle 
international disputes in the future—in other words, in the 
death of militarism and in the establishment of a permanent 
peace—then the sacrifices made will not have been made in 
vain. Then there will be some recompense for the thousands, 


the countless thousands of American boys who must lie in name- 
less graves on a foreign soil across the sea. We must unite our 
people by seeing to it that the millions of our loyal citizens 
who bend their backs in honest toil to produce the food neces- 
sary to make this great victory for humanity sure and certain 
are fairly recompensed for their patriotic efforts. We must not 
only be united, but we must be united in a purpose to leave 
nothing undone that will bring victory to our efforts and that 
will establish for the generations that shall follow us a peace 
that will be enduring and everlasting. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I am favorable to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] 
providing $2.50 as a price for wheat at the local markets, and 
I shall therefore vote for his motion to suspend the rules in 
order that this provision may be in order as a part of this 
appropriation bill. I do this because I believe that it is only 
fair, just, and right to the farmer, and within the spirit of the 
legislation heretofore enacted, known as the food-control bill. 

I desire briefly to refer to that act and its objects and pur- 
poses so far as the producer is concerned, and the treatment he 
was to receive under this legislation. 

In section 14 it is provided: 

That whenever the President shall find that an emergen exists 
requiring stimulation of the production of wheat and that it i essen- 
tial that the producers of wheat produced within the United States 
shall have the benefits of the guaranty provided for in this section, he 
is authorized, from time to time, seasonably and as far in advance of 
seeding time as practicable, to determine and fix and to give public 
notice of what, under specified conditions, is a reasonable guaranteed 
price for wheat, in order to assure such producers a reasonable profit. 

Mr. President, the farmers of the country, and particularly. 
in my State, of which I have the best knowledge, do not feel 
that in the administration of this law they have been fairly 
dealt with, for several reasons. 

When this bill was before the Agricultural Committee, of 
which I am a member, three propositions were presented. 

One pertained to the voluntary association under this act 
for the purpose of extending production and controlling prices, 
and leaving the price proposition largely to the economic law 
of supply and demand. No one objected to this. 

The second proposition related to the minimum price. The 
farmer did not object to the fixing of a minimum price, as I 
understand, providing it was fixed at such a figure as would 
enable him to receive, within the spirit of this law, a reasonable 
profit—all that he has ever asked and all that he requires. 
This, it was argued, would increase production. The fixing of 
a minimum price was for the purpose of guaranteeing to the 
farmer a price sufficient to give him a reasonable profit, so 
that he would plant more wheat; and within the spirit of the 
law and this promise by legislation the farmers of Kansas 
responded in every particular to the requirements of the Gov- 
ernment by sowing the maximum proportion of area, 10,000,000 
acres, in wheat. But they met with considerable misfortune. 
On account of the lack of moisture and insufficient labor there 
were some 5,000,000 acres—one-half of the entire crop—that 
had to be plowed up and put into other production. 

I have a report from the Kansas State Board of Agriculture 
dated December 21, 1917, in which it is stated: E 

Farmers of Kansas, responding nobly to their country’s call for maxi- 
mum operations, devoted a eer ri area to crops this year than at any 

revious time In the State's history. The total acreage in field crops 
f Kansas in 1917 amounted to 22,252,920 acres, as against 21,861,985 
sores in 1916 and 19,359,663 acres in 1915. In fact, the more than 


acres reported this year does not represent in full the area 


„000 
actually seeded, for the reason that approximately 5,000,000 acres of 


land on which wheat failed were replanted to oats, corn, the sorghums, 
and other crops. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. If it will not interrupt the Senator, if I have 
understood him correctly—and I simply want to be sure that I 
have understood him—5,000,000 acres of the wheat which was 
sowed last fall has already been plowed up? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes, sir; of the 10,000,000 acres. 

Mr. REED. So that we will be that much short in the crop 
that is to come this year? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes; this is a report on the 1917 crop, 
which, as I understand, includes the winter wheat. 

The third proposition-presented for our consideration in con- 
nection with the food bill was the fixing of a maximum price. 
The farmer objected to the fixing of a maximum price, as did 
everyone else, except as a last resort. Mr. Hoover himself 


‘testified that he did not contemplate fixing a maximum price; 


and in his statement before the committee, which has already 
been referred to by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr, Norris], 
he said: 


The second illusion is that there is price fixing by this bill. There 
is no provision for price fixing, and no such thing can be carried out 
under the bill. What we hope to do is to stabilize prices by various 
devices and to regulate the profits and speculation out of handling 
commodities. 

He also stated in his testimony that the fixing of,a maximum 
price had proved a failure wherever tried, and that it was only 
used as a last resort.. Of course, if it is a last resort in this 
instance, I presume under his testimony it would be justified ; 
but the farmers of Kansas do not think, and I believe they 
are right, that the situation is such at the present time as to 
demand it. 

Mr. Hoover was asked the following question: 

Senator Norris. Has the minimum price been successful there ?— 

That is, in Europe. 
uat Hooyrr. Yes; it has been used as an effective agent to stimula- 

Senator Norris. The maximum price has proved a failure? 

Mr. Hoover. The maximum price has proved a failure in all cases, 
except Where the Government controlied enough of the commodity. 

I might tell you why it fails. The establishment of a maxi- 
mum gay is, in itself, the result of a shortage of supply ; otherwise we 
do not do it. You have less foodstuffs than will go around to the whole 
of the consumers’ demand, and therefore you put on a maximum price. 

But as to this, Mr. President, the farmers are not so par- 
ticular, providing a price is fixed on other production, and par- 
ticularly upon the things that the farmer is required to purchase. 
This is the complaint that he has made, and it is a justifiable 
ene. He has demanded, and the bill which we have passed au- 
thorized, I think, the fixing of prices on agricultural implements 
and on the things he uses in bringing about production, and if 
this were done there would be no complaint. The farmer now 
feels that he has been unfairly and unjustly dealt with, and 
from the bill itself and from the representations made at the 
hearings when the bill was considered and written I feel that 
he is justified in making the complaint. 

When the bill was before the Senate I voted for the fixing of 
n price on every article that the farmer was obliged to use in 
production, I am favorable to doing that now, and I think it 
should be done. I feel that with the high price of farming imple- 
ments, the high price of labor, the high price of seed, and the 
insufficient labor, and all the conditions which have changed 
since the passage of this law, if $2 was reasonable when the bill 
was passed certainly $2.50 is not unreasonable now. This in- 
crease in price would give the farmer at last a chance to break 
even and would not necessarily increase the cost of flour to the 
consumer, for the profits of the middleman could be limited to 
prevent any rise in price to the consumer. For instance, the 
grain dealers, the millers, the wholesale dealers, and retailers 
could all be properly regulated and some of them cut out entirely, 
if necessary, to prevent any higher price to the consumer, In 
any event, it has been shown by figures to be only a fraction of 
a cent to a loaf of bread, and even if it had to be paid would be 
better than no loaf at all, which will be the result if the producer 
is required to operate at a loss. This he can not continue to do 
long, no matter how patriotic he is. The farmer is as patriotic 
as any other person, and by his great increased production, and 
much of it at a financial loss, he is doing as great a patriotic 
duty as can possibly be performed. 

I desire to call attention to a few letters which represent 
the sentiment expressed in a large number of other letters re- 
ceived as illustrative of how the farmers feel about this mat- 
ter. I have a letter, dated February 26, 1918, from a farmer 
of Norton, Kans., which says: 


The people are dissatisfied about this food proposition—wheat $2 per 
bushel and the Government allowing millers to advance the price of 
flour so the merchants can sell it for $2.85 per sack, while a short 
time ago it was sold for $2.65 per sack. Bran was advanced from 

1.65 to $1.90 per sack and wheat at the same price. AN kinds of 
ecd going up, and so soon as a few cases of eggs arrive, down goes the 
price of Cage Why not fix the price of all commodities and food sup- 
plics on a fair basis to consumer and producer alike? 


I have here a letter relative to the price of farm implements, 
dated March 2, 1918, from a representative in the State legis- 
ture from Hays, Kans., where the farmers passed resolutions 
asking Congress to increase the price of wheat. He states: 


As the increased cost of production is very large, and will be larger 
yet by the in cost of machinery and Jabor, the wheat in western 
<ansas last year was a total failure, and hundreds of our farmers had 
to pay A SARA 1 bushel for their seed wheat without the cost of pre- 
arin e land. 
2 As farther evidence of the increased cost of machinery, headers that 
cost the farmers three years ago $125 are now quoted on our local 
market from $350 to $375. 


I have here a statement from a farmer at Hartford, Kans., 
dated February 20, 1918, relative to the price of farm imple- 
ments, as follows: 


Implements and hardware have adyanced over 100 per cent. This 
was told by a traveling salesman of a large hardware firm. 1 have 
bought a disk gang plow, and my local dealer charged me just 5100. 
This is just $50 more than it was three years ago. I asked one of our 
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hardware dealers what they will sell twine for, and he told me that it 
TARIR right around 22 cents per pound, and everything is in pro- 


In this connection I desire to call attention to the testimony 
of Mr. Simpson before the Agricultural Committee, given on 
February 16 last. Mr. John A. Simpson, president of the 
Farmers’ Union of Oklahoma, Weatherford, Okla., states: 


When I came down here at wheat-pricing time I looked up all my 
old receipts for machinery that I bought when I moved to Oklahoma, 
I paid $55 for my wagon and got two spring seats with it, because 
that was going to be my bu as well as wagon. I went and priced 
the same thing 15 minutes before I took the train to Washington at 
wheat-pricing time, and that wagon then would have cost me $135. 
My drill cost me $50: it was then $165. A lister that 1 bought for 
1 was then $105. The barbed wire that went around my place that 

paid, $2.10 for—and it had gone up just before I bought it—is now 
$8. There were some other articles, but those are enough, 


Mr. President, these are some of the reasons why I feel that 
the price, in all fairness and justice to the farmers, if we are 
going to fix a price, should be at least $2.50 per bushel, as 
provided in the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma. 
The testimony before the Agricultural Committee shows that 
$2.75 would be about the fair market value under all existing 
conditions. I introduced an amendment fixing the price at 
$2.65, but the committee seemed unwilling to report a bill for 
a higher price than $2.50, and I shall therefore content myself 
by voting for this as the best we can do, 

The War Department recognizes the importance of agricul- 
ture in connection with the winning of the war, and in the 
drafting of the soldiers, as is shown in the latest order made 
by the Provost Marshal General, on the 12th of March, 1918, 
pertaining to this subject, I wish to read the following: 


There are difficuliies confronting the Nation in the si Ko of labor 
appurtenant to agriculture. Class I, from which new lev are to 
be withdrawn, will contain many more men than are at present required 
for the Army. It would be a most unscientific and fatuous ste it 
the men in Class I were called indiscriminately, without regard to 
the labor situation in agriculture. Therefore the local boards will 
be directed to fill their quotas in the order of liability of men in Class I 
as determined by the national drawing, except that where it is shown 
that a registrant is completely and assiduously en in the planting, 
cultivation, or reaping of a crop his call to the colors shall be deferred 
to the foot of the quota of his board as long as he continues to be so 
engaged, 
$ * s $ » * . 

As to further means to protect agriculture a new regulation has been 

romulgated authorizing agricultural students in their senior year in 
and-grant colleges to enlist in the Enlisted Reserve Corps of the Quar- 
termaster Department, provided their class standing is such as to place 
them in the upper third of their class. By this means it will be pos- 
sible to defer the draft call of such young Inen In order to enable them 
to perfect themselves as agriculturists and thereafter to protect them 
in such services as it may seem that they should perform in the best 
interests of the Nation. 

The whole industrial and agricultural situation is being subjected to 
very comprehensive study in order to ver any means that may be 
taken to protect and augment the labor supply appurtenant to indus- 
try and agriculture without precluding the prompt and orderly progress 
of our military plans. It confidently believed that grea prosess 
can be made along this line and that more effective measures than any 
yet devised can be put into operation to attain the desired end, 


There are other references to the farmer in the order, which 

I shall ask to be made a part of my remarks without reading. 
The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


There are difficulties confronting the Nation in the supply of labor 
appurtenant to agriculture. Class I, from which new levies are to be 
withdrawn, will contain many more men than are. at 3 uired 

uous step if the 
men in Class I were called indiscriminately, without 


gaged. Whenever gs 2 registrant whose call to the colors has been de- 
ferred by reason of his engagement in agriculture is shown to have 
been idle on the farm on which he is engaged or to haye trifled with 
the deferment that has been accorded him, the boards will forthwith 
induct him into military service if his order number bas been reached 
in the meantime. The effect of this expedient is to grant furloughs 
from service prior to actual call to the colors to the men so greatly 
needed in the 33 of this year's crop. 

This is not, however, the only expedient that is to be adopted to con- 
serve the supply of labor appurtenant to agriculture and to mobilize all 
means for increasing the harvest for the agricultural season of 1918. 

There is now pending before Congress a bill authorizing the Secre- 

urloughs, with or without pay, tp men in the 
Army to enable them to engage in industrial and agricultural pur- 
sunits, The purpose of this bill is to relieve serious situations in 
particular instances in which men who are the mainstays of farms 
have been inducted into the service either through voluntary enlist-. 
ment or selection, and whose services during the present emergency 
in agriculture are needed. ‘These furloughs will be granted after 
consideration of the circumstances of the individual case in which 
they arise and when the military situation is such that they can be 
granted without too great disruption and disorganization of the Army 
or of any particular organization of the Army. 

As to further means to protect agriculture, a new regulation has 
been promuigated authorizing agricultural students in their senior 
year in land-grant colleges to enlist in the Enlisted Reserve Corps 
of the Quartermaster’s Department, provided their class standing is such 
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as to place them in the upper third of their class: By this means 
it will be possible to defer the draft call of such young men in order 
to enable them to perfect themselves as agriculturalists, aud there- 
after to protect them In such services as it may seem that they should 
perform in the best interests of the Nation. 

The whole industrial and agricultural situation is being subjected 
to very comprehensive study, in order to discover amy means that 
may be taken to protect an poe geese the labor supply appurtenant 
to industry and agriculture, without 8 the prompt and 
orderly progress of our 3 plans. t is confidently believed that 
great progress can be made along this line, and that more effective 
Measures than any yet devised can’ be put into operation to attain 
the desired end. 

To sum up, it may be sald that there will be no sudden withdrawal 
of t numbers of men from the ranks of industry and agriculture 
during the coming summer, but that men will be drawn in relatively 
small groups throughout the year in such a way as to create the 
least possible interference with industry and agriculture. Men in 
deferred classes, as well as men in Class I, will be selected in small 
numbers, either on account of their special technical qualifications or 
for the purpose of sending them to schools where they will be given 
an opportunity to acquire such qualifications, 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, there are three things es- 
sential to the winning of this war—the men, the money, and 
the food. We have already demonstrated that we have the men— 
volunteers 10,000,000 strong under the selective-draft system. 
We have already demonstrated that we have the money, the 
last Congress appropriating something over $20,000,000,000, the 
greater portion of it going to the prosecution of the war. The 
people have generally all over the country responded freely to 
every liberty-loan call, the subscriptions so far being more 
than the amount required by the Government, and I believe 
that will be the result of the third call and of every call neces- 
sary to be made. The people have responded liberally and will- 
ingly to the Red Cross, contributing over $100,000,000 in cash, 
and to every financial call necessary to the winning of the war. 

The next and most important proposition is food, for without 
food it is conceded by all that the war will be a failure; for we 
must provide food not only for the people at-home, but for our 
soldiers at the front as well as our allies and our allies’ sol- 
diers, and in order to do this we must have the production. 
The farmer of this country is producer of the things required 
for food at home and required for the sustenance of the Army, 
and he certainly in this emergency is entitled to at least fair 
treatment, which is all that he has ever asked. He is not ob- 
jJecting to fixing a price provided the price upon the things 
which he is obliged to use in order to produce the food is also 
fixed, even to the extent of a maximum price. And he does not 
object to the minimum price, and did not at the time of the 
passage of the act, if it assured him a reasonable profit, as in- 
dicated in the language of the bill itself and as fairly contem- 
plated by the act. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I shall vote for the motion 
of the Senator from Oklahoma to suspend the rules in order 
that we may make this measure a part of this appropriation 
bill and have it enacted into law now. If that fails simply 
on account of a two-thirds vote, which has been held necessary 
in order to suspend the rules, we shall then have to introduce 
some other measure or proceed in some other way in order to 
secure that justice and fairness for the farmer which he is 
entitled to in the present emergency. The farmer knows no 
eight-hour day, but works hard from before daylight in the 
morning until long after dark at night. He is making every 
sacrifice possible to aid in the war. He is buying liberty bonds, 
savings stamps, and contributing to the Red Cross. He is giving 
up his sons to go to the front, and in many cases the women 
of the household are taking their places. No greater patriots 
can be found among our citizens. Let the Government, which 
demands and accepts so much from the farmer, give him at 
least what it promised him by law—a reasonable profit on the 
things he produces. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, much argument has been 
given in the course of this discussion in favor of the amendment 
of the Senator from Oklahoma. Letters have been read from 
farmers and grain dealers in the great wheat-growing States of 
the country showing the need of legislation that will stimulate 
the production of wheat. But, Mr. President, I clipped from 
the Washington Post of this morning an editorial inspired by 
the address of M. Andre Tardieu, the French high commis- 
sioner, delivered at Baltimore last night. It portrays the con- 
ditions in France. It shows the need not only of the civilians 
of France, but the soldiers of France themselves, who are now 
being rationed from the food products of America, and the prin- 
cipal one, of course, is wheat. 

I send this editorial to the desk, with the request that it may 
be read by the Secretary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, 


The Secretary read as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, March 19, 1918.1 
FOOD CONDITIONS IN FRANCE. 

In his address at Baltimore last night, M. Andre Tardieu, French 
high commissioner, revealed many important facts which Americans 
shoald know. Whether the enemy is comforted by these facts or —_ 
it is absolutely necessary that the people of the United States should no 
deceive themselves as to conditions in France. The first step toward giv- 
tay erve aid is to know that aid is imperatively needed. 

nee has always been a heavy consumer of wheat. The consump- 
tion before the war was about 700, tons per month. It has now been 
cut to about 530,000 tons, a reduction of about 25 per cent. The ration 
of soldiers at the front has actually been cut down, although the heaviest 
cut has been made, of course, in civilian ration. The French soldier 
now gets 21 ounces of bread instead of the 25 ounces he received at the 
8 the year. The civilian ration has been cut from the normal 
consumption of about 30 ounces to only 10 ounces. 

In order to make even these rations available, France has been com- 
pelled to stop brewing in order to save barley, and to stop feeding of 
cereals to animals. is has resulted in a loss of 50 per cent of the 
horses and a la reduction in the number of cattle. Pastry ma 2 
fancy bread, confectionery, sandwiches, and all fancy uses of ce 
have been absolutel suppressed. 

Because of the shortage of cereals the French people have been com- 
pelled to kill off their cattle, and this has forced the consumption of 
meat instead of wheat to a large extent. In the meantime the con- 
sumption of other foods, such as sugar, rice, vegetables, oils, and fats 
has n reduced by dire necessity. 

This drastic food regimé has been borne with fortitude by the French 
people at a time when they have mobilized 7,000,000 men out of a 
population of mg tener and have suffered the loss of nearly 1,000,000 
men killed and 1,000,000 maimed. 

Do Americans realize the full force of this information from the 
French commissioner? Do the citizens of this coun individually 
feel that they are doing e that in their duty lies to aid the 
lion-hearted ally that now holds two-thirds of the western front? Is 
each American thinking of the help that he might be giving to some 
heroic French soldier at the front, or an equally heroic French woman 
doing a man's work in France? 

France needs no cargoes of faith or courage from the New World. 
She needs no messages telling her to do her duty. She is not in need of 
Sermons on patriotism. But she does need food. If Americans are 
heart and soul in this war they will not see the army and people of 
— hungry while there is food in the United States to share 

em. 

There must be fresh efforts in producing, saving, and transporting 
food to France. Americans must strive to picture the real conditions. 
They must sweep aside imaginary visions of easy victories over an 
intimidated and broken-down foe, and face the brutal fact that America 
and France, with their allies, are fighting for life against a terribie 
enemy. France is on the burning Line, e by side with the British 
nation, Sighting with dauntless courage. American soldiers are joinin 
them in rapidly increasing numbers. Ali of these fighters must be f 
1 e ee The civilian populations that supply the. armies must 


The United States is not doing its full duty in the production and 
delivery of food to the allies. ore acres should be planted and more 
strict methods of saving should be adopted forthwith., By the convoy 
system fewer vessels laden with food are lost than heretofore, which is 
a most encouraging factor. There is fair assurance that every vessel 
carrying food will arrive in France or England. 

There must be more vessels carrying food. It is the vital necessity 
of the situation, the trumpet call to every individual citizen of the 
United States. Every person can help, either by planting or by saving. 
Not to help is to incur terrible risk now and hereafter. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, if I understand the situa- 
tion correctly, the President, under the authority given him by 
the food-control act has already fixed the price of wheat for 
this year’s crop at $2.20, continuing last year’s price for stand- 
ard wheat at Chicago, with perhaps some changes in differen- 
tials as between Chicago and other points. 

In his proclamation fixing the price of wheat this year the 

President said: 
To increase the price of wheat above the pronn figure, or to agitate 
any increase of price, would have the efect of se seriously hamper- 
ing the large operations of the Nation and of the allies by causing the 
wheat of Jast year’s crop to be withheld from the market. 

It would, moreover, dislocate all the present wage levels that have 
been established after much anxious discussion and would therefore 
create an indu: unrest which would be harmful to every industry 
of the country. 

The President said in this proclamation that the price of 
$2.20 would assure the farmer a reasonable profit, even if the 
war should end within the year. 

Mr. President, that is sufficient for me. I would not know- 
ingly vote for any measure that would hamper the operations 
of this Nation or of the allies in connection with the war. 

I shall therefore vote against the motion of the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, it js with a good deal of re- 
luctance that I shall take any time of the Senate at all, espe- 
cially to discuss the question of wheat. It is pretty well known 
that I have a personal interest in the growing of wheat. It is 
pretty well known that I farm on a rather large scale. For that 
reason I dislike to discuss the question. 

But, Mr. President, I think it can be truthfully said that at 
no time in the history of our country have the producers been 
able to combine, and at no time have they been able to fix the 
price of wheat or of any other of the products which they grow. 
So I regard it as somewhat different from an industry that can 
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be controlled by a combination of a few men. There are in this 
country, as we know, some 7,000,000 farms and farmers. There 
are in this country some 40,000,000 people depending upon this 
great industry. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will pardon me for alluding 
to myself, but I said on the floor of the Senate nearly a year ago 
that if the Government of the United States wanted my farm 
during the period of the war it would be welcome to it. I said 
then that all I would ask in return would be that the Govern- 
meny should pay the taxes during the time it might operate the 

arm, 4 

Were it not for the fact that the question of food is as impor- 
iant as is the question of munitions, and almost as important as 
is the question of men, I might not take the time of the Senate 
for a single moment to discuss this subject. I am going to 
eliminate the question of whether or not the farmer of the 
United States has made a profit during this last year. Let us 
eliminate that; let us say, for the sake of the argument, that he 
has made a profit, which would not apply to many of the States, 
It would not apply to the spring-wheat States—at least not for 
the year 1917. 

It may be said that the result may be due to a partial failure 
of the crop in the spring-wheat States, but the average produc- 
tion for the five years previous to the war, however, was about 
283,500,000 bushels of spring wheat, and we produced last year 
232,758,000 bushels. The shortage was not so great in the 
spring wheat as it was in the winter wheat. 

This is an important problem, and I feel that we ought to do 
everything in our power in order to induce the farmers of the 
country to plant as much wheat as practicable, so as to produce 
as much food as possible. 

Mr. President, the press of the country realizes the impor- 
tance of raising food. I shall read only one sentence from an 
editorial appearing in the Washington Post, dated February 27, 
1918, under the heading of “ Increased food production neces- 
sary.” I read as follows: 

It is a serious question whether the United States Government is not 
neglecting one of the most important precautions that could be taken 
by a nation at war—the adequate production of food. 

Mr. President, the producers in this country can not afford, of 
gourse, to have it said that they are refusing to produce food; 
übe farmers of the country can not afford to have it said that 
they are unpatrlotle; that they will not produce wheat and 
ether foods, because there is no profit connected with their pro- 
duction. The people of my own State showed their patriotism 
in that respect last year. Last year we increased our acreage 
by more than 2,000,000 acres. We had an acreage of all 
cereals of nearly 15,000,000 acres. We sowed to wheat during 
last year more than 2,000,000 acres above what we devoted to 
that crop the year before; and yet, due to climatic conditions, 
we raised but a small crop. Our average yield of wheat was 
not to exceed 6 or 7 bushels per acre for the entire State. While 
we ought to have produced 160,000,000 bushels of wheat, we 
produced less than 60,000,000 bushels. That can not be said 
to have been the fault of the farmer, because he did increase 
his acreage. He borrowed money very extensively; he went 
to large expense in harvesting his crop, which, in many in- 
stances, would not have been harvested, would not have been 
garnered if it had not been for the fact that those farmers con- 
sidered that the food question was an important one and that 
they must conserve every bushel of grain, whether it paid them 
to do so or not. 

These are questions, Senators, which you and I must con- 
sider. It is undoubtedly true that in some of the States—per- 
haps in many States—where the farmers produced a large crop 
of wheat they made a profit, but I repeat, that it is not true 
that the farmers made a profit, so far as the spring-wheat 
States are concerned. I see before me the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] and I want to read what a distin- 
guished gentleman from his State said with regard to price 
fixing. I read from pages 76 and 77 of the hearings before the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry for June, 1917. 

He was ask by Representative McLavenirn of Michigan 
eb 5 he did not discuss price fixing, and I will give you his 
reply: 

Mr. MeLarentix. I regret that you did not discuss the 
proposition. We appreciate to some extent, but not as fully as you 
do, perhaps, the labor problem and the other difficulties confronting 
the farmers, but it may be up to us to do some legislating on the 
question of price fixing or to enact some regulatory measure in that 
regard, and I was hoping that you would give us your opinion. 

. THOMPSON. We recognize the seriousness of the situation. I 
think we all agree that the time has not yet arrived when we should 
fix prices for farm products. 

That is the testimony of the eminent educator from the great 
State of Ohio. There are many other statements here which 
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bear upon this subject which I might read, but I shall not 
now take the time of the Senate to do so. 

Mr. PO CE. Mr. President, did I understand the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota to say that the tesfimony which he 
read was given in June, 1917? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes, sir. It was given in June, 1917. 

I desire to say further, Mr. President, that the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry has held extended hearings, last- 
ing for five or six weeks, and yet not one of the witnesses who 
have appeared before that committee has advocated the fixing 
of prices of any of the food products. I have in mind new the 
distinguished gentleman from Iowa, Mr. Wallace, the editor 
of the Wallace Farmer, who is regarded as a great authority 
upon the subject of agriculture. When he was asked the ques- 
tion the other day if he believed in price fixing, he said, “Abso- 
lutely no.” 

He made the further statement—I shall not attempt to quote 
him verbatim now, although what I stated a moment ago was 
exacily his language—that last summer when the food bill was 
before the Senate he wrote the Senators from Iowa that he 
thought $2 for wheat was too high, but, he says, “ I have revised 
my opinion; I know now that I was absolutely wrong.” That 
is the statement of Mr. Wallace. 

I wish to read from the testimony of a distinguished gentle- 
man from the city of Minneapolis, whom the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] knows better than I do. I refer to 
Mr. H. N. Owen, who is publisher of an agricultural paper, I 
believe, in the city of Minneapolis. Mr. President, I ask leave 
to print some of the testimony, as I do not wish to take time of 
the Senate to read it all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. New in the chair). 
out objection, permission is granted. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. Owen says: 

Of course, you argue that a farmer should be perfectly satisfied with 
$2.20 wheat, because it is so muc] more than he ever got before. 
‘Theoretically he should be, but, unfortunately for that argument, the 
farmer is not operating on a large ag sy He has not a great big 
surplus in the bank that he can afford do business on for patriotic 
motives for two or three years. Here are just a few fi hey are 
taken from the 1916 Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture. We 
find that in Montana 60.9 per cent of the farms are mort; „ and 
that the sorp mortgage is $2,943; in North Dakota we find that 
46.3 per cent of the farms are mortgaged, and the ayerage mortgage is 
$1,864; in South Dakota the farms mortgaged number about 38.2 per 
cent, with an average of $2,897 per mortgage; in Minnesota 21.1 per 
cent of the farms are mortgaged, and the average mortgage is $2,612. 

We find for those four spring-wheat States 49.1 per cent of the 
farms are mortgaged. Then, on top of that, we find the average rented 
farms for those States is 183 per cent. That makes 67.6 per cent of 
our farms are either rented or mortgaged, so that we pra mur have 
only 32.4 per cent of our farmers as free agents. he man who has 


T 
bet a mortgage, got interest to meet of $100 or $150, as the case may 
, or if he is on a rented farm, has got to do as the owner says. 


Mr. President, I think it is important to show the actual con- 
dition of the farmers. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER] yesterday asked some questions with reference to 
the prosperity of the farmers. I know that the farmers of the 
United States have no better friend than the Senator from 
New Hampshire, and I know that he would be the last man on 
earth to do an injustice either to the farmers or to any other 
body of citizens engaged in industry, but there has been so much 
confusion and there is so much ignorance about the condition 
of the farmers that I am not surprised at all that they are not 
getting justice. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I will ask the Senator if a good many of 
these mortgages do not grow out of the fact that when the 
ambitious farmer in the great agricultural States gets a quarter 
section of land paid for he wants another quarter section, and 
he is not fully satisfied until he gets a full section of 640 acres, 
and, as he adds to his farm, of course he mortgages it to a 
greater or less extent? I will ask the Senator if that is not a 
yery common occurrence? 

Mr. GRONNA. Well, Mr. President, I want to say that in 
some instances the reason the farmer has mortgaged his land 
is that he buys more land. There are perhaps many such in- 
stances. When a farmer is prosperous and is able to pay off 
the mortgage on the land he owns he may buy more; but I 
wish to say to the Senator from New Hampshire—and I say it 
with a fair knowledge of the situation—that I think the farmers 
in my State—and I think my colleague will cerroborate my state- 
ment—know that it does not pay to farm on a large scale. 
Instead of the farms growing larger, in many instances they 
are growing smaller, and they would be much smaller than 
they are to-day were it not for the fact that immigration has 
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been stopped, that capital has not flowed into our State as it 
should, and that many of our people have gone across the border 
into Canada. Some 200,000 people have gone from this country 
into Canada in order to get free homes. 

That of itself shows that those farmers were not prosperous, 
because the farmer, like every other American citizen, loves 
his home, and he will not abandon it if it is possible for him 
to make a decent living. He will remain on the farm. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to his colleague? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. McOCUMBER. If my colleague will allow me, I think 
there are wrong impressions concerning the mortgages and 
also concerning the dealing especially in the Northwest, which 
ought to be corrected. 

I have heard the reports which my colleague read, from the 
Agricultural Department, I assume, showing the percentage of 
mortgages upon farms; and the Senator from New Hampshire 
asked if these mortgages are not due to purchases of additional 
land. In the first instance, let me say that these mortgages as 
given by the Agricultural Department do not represent any- 
where near the amount of indebtedness against the farm. My 
colleague will agree with me that in the State of North Dakota 
nearly all Jands are sold to the farmer under what is called a 
crop-contract sale. If you sell a quarter section of land for 
$5,000, the owner of the land may hold it clear, and there is 
no mortgage of record against it; and yet the farmer will not 
own it until he has paid, generally by giving a percentage of 
the crops each year. He is just as much indebted in that way 
as though it had been a trust deed, and just as much as though 
it had been a mortgage. It represents an indebtedness against 
the land, and yet that does not appear in the reports. In the 
case of most of this land that is sold, as I suggested, instead 
of being represented by mortgages, when a farmer in my State 
buys an additional quarter section he enters into a contract 
whereby the title will not pass to him until he has paid what- 
ever indebtedness there is against it; and that does not appear 


of record, á 

Mr. GRONNA. I thank my colleague for calling my attention 
to that. It is true, as he has stated, that there are thousands 
and thousands of cases where that is being done; and while 
there is more indebtedness, it is not a matter of record, because 
the farmer or the man who buys the farm does not get a deed to 
it. He gets a contract, as my colleague has stated. 

Mr. GALLINGER.: Mr, President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Penates from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New Hampshire 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I thank the Senator for his suggestion 
that I would be one of the last men to take action that would 
be harmful to the agricultural interests of the country. 

Mr. GRONNA. Or any other. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Or any other. I thank the Senator again, 
and that is precisely my attitude on this question; but I regret 
to have it represented that the farmer is in sad straits in these 
great agricultural States. 

The Senator has repeated what has been said so often before, 
that the farmers have left Iowa and the Dakotas and perhaps 
Minnesota and gone over to Canada because they could do 
better. Now, there is a reason for that. They had taken up 
land in Iowa, as an illustration, at $1.25 an acre. It had come 
to be worth $100 or $150 an acre. There was virgin land in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, in western Canada, that could be 
bought for $8 or $10 an acre, equally as good land, and they went 
over there as the Yankee goes from New England to the West, to 
better his condition. I think that explains to a very large ex- 
tent why farmers from those great States are going into Canada. 

Again, I recall the time when the savings banks of New Hamp- 
shire held thousands of mortgages on the farms in the great 
agricultural States of the Northwest. There was a panic, and 
very large losses were sustained by our banks. They, however, 
had been loaning money at an inordinate rate of interest, and 
we did not so much sympathize with them because of those 
losses. But time went on, and those mortgages were canceled 
to a very large extent, and I think the loans now are trifling 
in the matter of mortgages on Western lands. It was said at 
this time, when prosperity returned to the agricultural inter- 
ests of those States, that they were sending their money even 
to the eastern banks; they had so much money that they did not 
know what to do with it; their own banks were filled with 
money. That was heralded all over this country as an illustra- 
tion of the great prosperity of the farmers, and I believe it, and 
I hope now that it was true. 


Of course there are many farmers who are in distress, as 
there are many people of every other vocation in life, but T still 
believe that the farmers are more prosperous than has been 
represented by Senators on this floor; and yet the testimony of 
the Senator from North Dakota, himself interested in agricul- 
ture, would have great weight with me. 


I assure the Senator that whatever action I take, whatever 
vote I may cast, will be.a conscientious vote; and if I can bring 
myself conscientiously to vote with the Senator on any propo- 
sition I certainly shall do it, because I do not want to do any 
harm to the agricultural interests of our country, especially at 
the present time, when the morning paper calls in a loud voice 
for more food for France; and I presume that is true of all the 
warring nations. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, whatever may be the action of 
the Senator from New Hampshire, I know he will be actuated 
purely by patriotic motives, and I shall accept the result as it 
may come. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the mention by the Senator 
from New Hampshire of the prosperity of the farmer calls my 
attention to what the Senator from North Dakota heard this 
morning at the hearing before the Agricultural Committee in 
regard to the profits made and allowed under the regulation of 
the Food Administration to the great packing institutions of the 
country, which was a profit of 9 per cent on all of their invest- 
ment, no matter where it was from, and without any question 
about it, and 15 per cent on all their investment in the by- 
products. The Senator remembers that in reaching a conclusion 
as to the profits, everyone connected with the business who did 
anything in regard to any of the packing establishments drew 
a salary. Every item was counted in, and then the dividend was 
allowed on the total; so, if no dividend had been allowed, the 
men who own it, if they had done the work as the farmer does, 
would have been getting a good salary. 

I want to ask the Senator if he knows of a single instance in 
a single year where any farmer anywhere in the United States 
in the most prosperous days, if he had been allowed a salary 
for himself and all his family and everybody who worked, and 
interest on all the value of his farm machinery and everything 
eonnected with the business, would have had such a thing as a 
return. While, speaking in a general way, the prosperity of 
the farmer has been as the Senator from New Hampshire has 
stated, yet we are so apt to fail to consider—we always do, I 
think—that in bringing about that prosperity there never is an 
item allowed for the farmer’s salary, the salary of his wife 
and his children; there is no percentage basis of any kind 
allowed on his investment. So that while he is prosperous, he 
brings about that prosperity by his own labor and the labor of 
his family. If they were paid a salary, there would not be 
anything left with which to declare a dividend on the value 
of the property. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I agree with what the Senator 
from Nebraska says. My colleague [Mr. McCumner] and I 
have so often explained that on the floor of the Senate that I do 
not think it is necessary for me to amplify it. I want to say, 
however, that we had Mr. Cotton before our Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry this morning, and he stated that the 
method of dealing with the packers was this: Allow the packer 
9 per cent on all the money that may be used in his business. 
Now, remember that that is not simply on the capital stock and 
the surplus, but 9 per cent upon the amount of money that may 
be borrowed. One of these concerns has a capitalization of 
one hundred and fifty millions. I presume it borrows into the 
billions. Yet, Mr. President, under this admission and under 
his own statement, they are allowed a profit not alone upon 
the capitalization, upon the bonds, and upon the surplus that 
this corporation may have, but they are allowed to figure a 
profit upon all the money borrowed. That was Mr. Cotton's 
statement. Oh, Mr. President, if the farmers of the country 
were dealt with as generously as that, do you think a single 
Senator on this floor would take the time of the Senate to 
delay these proceedings and to demand legislation that might 
encourage the farmers to produce? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. GRONNA. I do. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the farmers were allowed such profits they 
would not ask any Senator to help them. 

Mr. GRONNA. I thank the Senator. That is what I intende& 
to say—that in that event the farmers would never think of 
such a thing as asking any Senator to ask for any legislation 
that might be helpful or beneficial to them. We have had farmers 
before the committee who have stated: Lou allow us 6 per 
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eent and we will be glad to turn our farms over to you, and, 
besides, we will work for the Government without any pay.” 

My colleague [Mr. McCunmer] has often called attention to 
the fact that the farmer and his family are never allowed any 
wages. My colleague has called attention to the fact that if the 
farmer can pay his obligations, pay interest on his debts, pay his 
taxes, and then have a little left, regardless of whether he is 
paid any wages or not, he is satisfied, and he ought to be satis- 
fied during the period of the war. There is no reason why the 
farmer should make any more money during the war than he did 
before the war, and he should not complain, providing all the 
industries are treated alike. It would be just as unpatriotic, I 
say, for the farmers of the United States to ask for a larger 
profit during this war as it is for men engaged in other indus- 
tries. But, Mr. President, touching upon that question, we 
made the mistake of our lives when we enacted the revenue 
law. When we had the taxing bill before us I said that I had 
no objection to letting people in the various industries make 
profits. I have none now; and if the farmers make unduly large 
profits, let us amend the law and increase the rates on the farmer 
who makes excessive profits and also increase the rates of the 
profiteers who are engaged in the manufacturing industries, 
If the farmers are protiteers, let us take the excessive profits 
away from them by taxation to help carry on this war, That is 
the only sound system. I am not asking for a special privilege 
for the farmer. But when I think of the hundreds of thousands 
of boys who have crossed the ocean, who are over in France, or 
the boys who are still here and are ready to go on the field of 
battle, these young men who have signified a willingness to sacri- 
fice their all in defense of their country, and who are not asking 
for any profits—when I think of those boys and think of the 
possibility that we shall be unable to supply a sufficient amount 
of food for them, I feel that we are shirking our responsibilities. 
I want to say to you, Senators, this is a serious proposition. It 
is at least a question which deserves the most careful considera- 
tion by us here. 

There is no question in my mind but that the farmers will 
produce, There ought not to be any question about it. So, 
speaking for the State which I in part have the honor to repre- 
sent, I know that the farmers are willing to produce, but they 
feel that they are entitled to the same treatment as those en- 
gaged in other industries. In some portions of my State the 
crops last year were almost a failure, but in spite of that the 
farmers had enough interest in our country and in the boys 
who have gone to the front to try the experiment another year. 
And although many have to ask the State to help them out 
with seed wheat, because they did not raise enough for seed 
and feed for another year, this, I think, will answer the state- 
ment of the Senator from New Hampshire as to whether all our 
farmers are prosperous or not, 

I hold in my hand a document entitled “ Seed and feed bond- 
ing act. House bill No. 1, passed by the special session of the 
Fifteenth Legislative Assembly of North Dakota, January 29, 
1918.” That, I think, answers the Senator’s question, The 
legislature was called together for the purpose of enacting a 
law enabling counties to bond themselves and furnish seed and 
feed to the farmers, That was a patriotic purpose. 

We have heard a great deal said about legislation in the 
other House, asking for an appropriation of $50,000,000 to fur- 
nish the farmers of the country with seed and feed. I under- 
stand that that measure was not favorably considered. An- 
other bill is now pending before that body providing for seven 
and one-half million dollars- for this same purpose and two 
and one-half million dollars to provide for the transportation 
of what is called migratory labor, and labor is a very serious 
question with the farmer. I am not going to enter into it. I 
could, if I wanted to, have a good deal to say on that subject, 
but I shall not do so now. 3 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to his colleague? 

Mr. GRONNA. Certainly, 

Mr. McCUMBER. If my colleague will allow me, I should 
like to interpose a suggestion right here in response to a state- 
ment made by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GAT- 
LINGER] yesterday, I think, in which he said that grain was 
very high in his State; that the farmers who had to buy grain 
and feed for chickens could not buy it; and that they were com- 
pelled to sell off their chickens, which would naturally create a 
dearth of eggs and poultry next year, but at the same time they 
had any quantity of hay, which they could not dispose of. He 
szuould have added to that that the farmers in eastern Montana 
and western North Dakota last year, on account of the drought 
and no hay and feed, were compelled to ship the calves and 


lambs and eyerything else they produced in the shape of foot 
animals, because they did not have the hay to feed them and 
did not have the feed for them. I know there was an order 
made by the railway passing through our State that uo cattle 
could be shipped within a given length of time whatever. They 
refused to take them. Why? Because they said, “ Montana is 
worse off than you are; the Montana farmers have got to get 
their cattle to market immediately or they will starve.” So we 
could not ship any and were compelled to wait until they could 
get rid of the cattle that were for sale in Montana, where the 
farmers had nothing to feed them. ‘The Senator will see that we 
are just as badly off in the western part of our State and in 
eastern Montana, where we raise cattle, as he is in New Hamp- 
shire, where the farmers can not get feed for their chickens, 

Mr. GRONNA, I thank my colleague. What he has stated 
is absolutely true. I want to add to what he has said that much 
immature stock was shipped out of the State because there was 
a scarcity of feed, both hay and grain. There were hundreds of 
thousands of immature animals shipped to the stockyards which 
neyer ought to have been shipped out, due to the fact that there 
was a shortage of feed and grain. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Before the Senator leaves that subject, I 
should like to have his views on an order of the Food Depart- 
ment prohibiting the sale of hens for a while this spring. I have 
many inquiries and communications from housewives in my part 
of the country. They are unable to sell their hens without any 
regard to whether they are now producers or merely consumers 
and cumberers of the barnyard. A laying hen, I admit, ought 
to be conserved, but what about the one that has passed that 
period or has never been productive? That order has no dis- 
criminating features in it; it gets them all, 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I confess that I can not go 
into the mysteries of the question propounded by the Senator 
from Illinois. It is possible, and I think it is true, that Mr. 
Hoover has made mistakes, I think he has made some very 
serious mistakes, not intentionally, of course. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, he has 
not made any mistakes in expending money. That has been a 
great success. 

Mr. GRONNA. It is very true that he has caused the ex- 
penditure of a large amount of money, but I was not going into 
that at this time. However, since my distinguished friend from 
IIlinois has called attention to it, 1 can only say to him what n 
friend of mine said to me some years ago. He was a man who 
would oceasionally buy wheat or grain off the board of trade. 
It seems that he had been unfortunate, and instead of making 
profits he had made a loss. In a crowd of young men I asked 
him if he did not at one time try his luck on the board of trade. 
He came over to me and whispered to me: “I thought you were 
a friend of mine and that you were going to help me forget it.” 
{Laughter.] I am going to try to help the Senator from Illinois 
to forget some of these unpleasant experiences if I can. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me just a word more—— 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield gladly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did call attention to the very circum- 
stance that the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCun- 
BER] has alluded to, and it is a fact. The cost of grain to the 
people of New England, where they do not raise much, is at the 
present time a very great burden, and it was very natural that 
I should interpose the suggestion at least that by increasing 
the price of wheat it would increase the price of flour to the 
consumers of the East. That is true. 

Now, as to hay, we have done our best in New England to 
teach the automobile to eat hay, and it will not do it. The 
result is that we have had a very large crop the past two years, 
and our barns are groaning with hay that is not salable. But 
the farmer is trying to be philosophical notwithstanding that 
fact, and some time he may get a market for hay, because there 
may be a shortage of the crop this year or next year or some 
other year, just as there has been a shortage of wheat in cer- 
tain years. 

The banks of New England are loaning the farmers money at 
5 per cent, and hence we have no use for the new institution 
that has been created to loan money to farmers. Not a bond 
of that institution has been purchased in the State of New 
Hampshire, and I think the example that the banks of New 
Hampshire has set in that respect of loaning money to farmers 
at 5 per cent might well be copied by the banks of the West 
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that are loaning money to the farmers at a higher rate of 
interest. 

We are trying all we can to encourage agriculture. 
not raise corn to much advantage; we can not raise wheat to 
much advantage. We might raise some oats and some barley 
in New England, but we are dependent upon the great agricul- 
tural States of the West for our grain and for our flour almost 


We can 


exclusively. I know a good many years ago I made a little 
investigation and found that six little New England States 
consumed between five and six million dollars’ worth of flour, 
most of which came from the great State of Minnesota. 

Of course, we have to look out for our own interests, as the 
great West has to look out for its interests. I have a great deal 
of sympathy with the view that has been suggested by the two 
Senators from North Dakota, that the farmer does not get 
wages, and his wife does not get wages, and, as a rule, his 
children do not get wages; in other words, there are no over- 
head charges on the farm as there are in manufacturing estab- 
lishments, 

I am very glad indeed to be instructed by these Senators and 
to get a broader vision of this question than I entertained a 
little while ago, because it was thoroughly well understood in 
the East not many years ago that the West did not need any 
money from the East to invest in farm mortgages as they used 
to do; that their banks were full of money, and it was being 
sent to the eastern banks to be taken care of. Likely that is 
a very great exaggeration. I have no question but the farmer 
is struggling for his living as every other class is struggling 
for a living, and we ought not to do anything, and I ought not 
to say anything, that would in any way lead to the conclusion 
that I was antagonizing the efforts that are being made to pro- 
duce more wheat in this country, because I think it is a very 
important matter, and it may be almost a deciding matter in the 
conduct of the war sooner or later. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, there is no disagreement be- 
tween the distinguished Senator from New Hampshire and 
myself. I know that conditions are somewhat different in the 
East from what they are in the West, but the fundamental 
principle of production is the same. The fact that the United 
States ought to produce not only enough food for itself but for 
the allies, I think, is not a mooted question at this time. I 
think we all realize the necessity of producing not only enough 
for our own people but for the people who are allied with us 
in this war, 

Now, Mr. President, if I may be permitted to read from Mr. 
Owen's testimony—Mr. Owen states: 


The farmer is just as patriotic as anybody; he is willing to the 
limit, nnd he is uncomplaining. But he does not like to asked to 
por wheat without a profit and then be damned use he does not 

uy liberty loan bonds when they come around to make the drive, when, 
in point of fact, he may have made sacrifices for the good of the 
country that means more to him than the $50,000 bond subscription 
does to a man of the $50,000 kind. 

The cost of production has gone up very materially. Let us just take 
the items of machinery. 

I want the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomrrene] to hear this be- 
cause I know he is very much interested in it— 

I have these prices from a town in the Red River Valley, in the 
northern part of Minnesota. 

This is the testimony of Mr. Owen: 


I think they would be a fair reflection of what the farmer in our b: 
wheat-growing country must pay, compared to 1914. In 1914 a 7-foo 
self-binder retailed for $150.. In 1917 that binder retailed for $185 and 
in 1918 for $250. A 20 double-disk drill was $130 in 1914 and $145 
in 1917, and this year it costs $200. A 14-inch gang plow was $65 in 
1914, $85 in 1917, and now it is $140. A lumber wagon, complete, just 
the ordinary farm wagon, cost in 1914, $75; in 1817 it cost $95; and 
in 1918 it cost $150. You see the jump from 1915 to 1918 has been 
enormous. Binding twine has gone up from 9 cents in 1914 to 20 
cents In 1917 and 26 cents in 1918. Harness is up about 200 per cent. 

Mr. President, that seems to me to tell the story. Is it pos- 
sible, I ask, to hold the farmer down and to restrict his price, 
willing though he may be, patriotic as he is? How long I ask 
you will he be able to go on and produce. There is not one 
farmer out of fifty who does not borrow money from the bank 
during his farming operations. How long will the bank be 
able, I ask you, to go on and extend credit to the farmer, willing 
though he may be from patriotic purposes and no other to go 
on and produce? It is exactly as I said here last year. It is 
not a question of willingness, it is not a question of patriotism, 
it is a question of being able to do it. 

Mr, President, I do not feel that I hold any brief for farmers 
any more than any other Member of this body, but I know their 
condition; I know their difficulties; I know the farm is their 
home and they love it as much as the people in the cities love 
their homes. They will not stop producing things that they 
possibly can produce, and with their sons in a foreign land 
willing to die for this country, willing to die for democracy, 
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for liberty, and freedom, do not think that the farmers are un- 
willing to go on and produce. They are not. 

Mr. President, I want to read an excerpt from a letter from 
Col. C. H. March, vice chairman of the Minnesota Commission of 
Public Safety. We have in North Dakota a farmers’ organiza- 
tion known as the Nonpartisan League. The membership of this 
organization is composed of farmers. I know that the farmers 
of North Dakota are patriotic and loyal, and so far as it has 
reference to the farmers, I want to say from my own personal 
knowledge that this association has been scandalously misrepre- 
sented as to its patriotism and loyalty. I have been among them 
since I was a boy, and I know that they are patriotic. However, 
this letter comes from a man who is not a member of that organ- 
ization, but one who I understand has strenously opposed it in 
the State of Minnesota, so I suppose it is safe to quote him. I 
have met Col. March but once. I understand he is a splendid 
citizen and his patriotism and loyalty are not questioned. Of 
course, they have only good citizens in the State of Minnesota, 
the same as we have in North Dakota. Here is what Mr. March 
says. He writes this letter from Litchfield, Minn., under date of 
February 16, 1918, addressed to myself: 

MINNESOTA COMMISSION OF PUBLIC SAFETY, 
Litchfield, Minn., February 16, 1918. 
Hon, Senator GRONNA, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR: I arrived home yesterday and find the farmers of 
this State aroused over the peer wheat prices and prices of other 
grains. I also found a number of letters on my desk from different 

arts of the State saying that the farmers would not sow wheat unless 
he price was higher. hat would be a very foolish thing to do from 
a patriotic standpoint of view. I trust the bill for grading and fixing 
a higher price will be passed very soon, as it means a great deal' to our 
country at this time. 
Sincerely, yours, C. H. MARCH. 

As I said, this does not come from one who is tinged with 
what you might call bolshevikism, but one who represents the 
other side, or one, rather, who has been opposed to the farm 
organization. 

Mr. President, I shall not ask a single farmer in my State to 
testify, because it might be said that you can not get anyone 
from North Dakota who is not personally interested in growing 
wheat, and therefore might be a prejudiced witness. I shall not 
offer here the testimony of a single farmer of my State, but I 
do intend to offer the testimony of educators of the highest 
standing from some of the larger Eastern States. 

Mr. President, it must not be said that these men are preju- 
diced in the interest of the farmer. They have told cold facts; 
they have stated the truth; they have given the Committee on 
Agriculture facts which can not be controverted by anybody. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; I gladly yield. 

Mr. GORE. I merely wish to say I am sorry the Senator 
intends to omit from his list of witnesses the name of Dr. 
Ladd, president of the Agricultural College of North Dakota. 
He is one of the highest authorities on this subject in the 
United States, and his name would command the respect of 
every one who is at liberty to speak for himself upon this 
subject. 

Mr. GRONNA. Iam very glad the Senator called my atten- 
tion to that. Of course, Dr. Ladd is not a farmer. He is 
president of the agricultural college of our State and also a 
great chemist. Since the Senator from Oklahoma, the chairman 
of the committee, has called my attention to it, I want to read 
a brief letter written by Dr. Ladd on this question. This letter 
is written to Hugh J. Hughes, care of Farm, Stock, and Home, 
Minneapolis, Minn., under date of March 8, 1918. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, N. DAK., March 8, 1918, 
Hven J. Hucnes, 
Care of Farm, Stock, and Home, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dear Mr. Hucurs: Replying to your letter of February 22, I have 
gone over carefully the article submitted by you and can indorse the 
same. The price for wheat, $2.20, is too low— 


Now, remember this same Dr. Ladd is one of the members of 
the price-fixing committee. He has been a member of that 
committee since its organization— 


with conditions as they are at the present time for the terminal mar- 
kets. It is out of proportion to that of the price of other cereal crops 
that can be 1 in this part of the country; and if the farmer is 
not wholly 5 to ignore the question of profits and grow the 
cop as a patriot, there will certainly be a considerable reduction in 

e acreage, 

The conditions are not wholly favorable in North Dakota at this 
time for a large acreage of wheat, and to meet obstacles in the price 
will tend further to discourage; and I see no reason why the farmer 
should be expected to disregard the question of profitable crops, for I 
have not been able to see where any manufacturers or producers out- 
side of the farmer have been taking such a course. . 
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but with the exceedingly high p 

fiteering that has been done with wheat-mill p produe 
endency to induce the farmer to provide for own 
comi year, as the first step, and then to do what he can with un- 
nouri animals and the shortage of labor, to grow. spring wheat; 
and there is bound to be a decrease rather than an increase in the 


acreage, if I can judge htly. 
cure very oo a E, F. Lapp; President. 


Mr. President, that letter is In accordance with all the testi- 
mony that the members of tlie Committee on Agriculture have 
heard. I want to read now from a very distinguished gen- 
tleman—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit m 

Mr. GRONNA. T yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before he reads further, doubtless I haye 
asked many questions in this debate that have not been highly 
intelligent, and very likely I am going to ask another along that 
line. At any rate, I am going to ask another, 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not think the Senator could ask a ques- 
tion that is not intelligent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am somewhat confused about this pro- 
posed legislation. As I understand the matter, Mr. Hoover, in 
virtue of a power conferred upon him through the President, 
fixed the price of wheat at $2 a bushel. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I correct the Senator? Not Mr. Hooyer, 
but a committee, 

Mr. GALLINGER. A committee fixed the price of wheat at 
$2 a bushel originally. 

Mr., GORE. A committee of which Dr. Garfield is chairman, 

Mr. GALLINGER. It was $2 a bushel originally, was it 


not? 

Mr. GRONNA. No; Congress passed a bill guaranteeing a 
minimum of $2 to the farmer for the 1918 crop. ‘fhe committee 
fixed it on the basis of the Chicago market at $2.20. 

Mr. GORE. The crop of 1918. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I knew it was fixed at $2.20. What is 
suggested to me just at this point in the discussion is this: If 
we pay by statnte law $2.50 for wheat, and then the next crop 
is a bumper crop, such as I believe you had in 1915—am I 
right? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; in 1915. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And the war comes to a conclusion. and 
the demand for food abroad lessens, ean we change the price 
of wheat by legislation? We have fixed it by legislation and 
can we change it by legislation if conditions change both as to 
the product in this country and as to the necessity for the 
product abroad? : 

Mr. GRONNA. If Congress should fix a price at $2.50 as a 
minimum, of course, that would mean that the Government 
would guarantee the farmers a price not less than $2.50, That 
is exactly what Congress did for the crop of 1918; it guaranteed 
to the farmers of the country a minimum price of $2, but Con- 
gress did not pass legislation fixing any kind of a price for the 
farmer's product for the season of 1917. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But we are proposing to fix by statute 
law—at least it is the proposition of the Senator from Okla- 
homa—$2.50 as the price. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to reinforce what the Senator from North 
Dakota has said in answer to the Senator's question by saying 
that all the authorities agree, including our Secretary of Agri- 
culture and others, that the scarcity of wheat in Europe, with 
her 400,000,000 people, will constitute a sufficient demand for 
wheat, even though the war should terminate now, to keep and 
insure a reasonable price for the crop grown in America as well 
as the crop throughout the world. But if those authoritics are 
in error—and all human authorities may be in error—it would 
leave us only in this situation. 

Should the war end now we shall have hundreds of millions 

' of dollars worth of heavy ordnance, of light arms, of shot and 
shell and munitions that would be unnecessary and of no serv- 
ice, and would constitute a dead loss on our hands; and yet the 
United States and the world would be glad to take that loss and 
see the war terminate now. The wheat situation would not be 
so bad as that, because even if the war should end and we 

. Should have vast supplies of wheat on our hands the wheat 

would still be serviceable; it would still be fit for human food; 
it would still be requisitioned; it would not be a dead loss, as 
the hundreds of millions of military supplies would be. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; but, Mr. President, notwithstanding 
that if we had this surplus of wheat on hand it could be con- 
sumed, there would not be very much justice in asking the 


consumers of the East to use that wheat at $2.50 per bushel if it 
were not worth that, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the taxpayers of this country, 
including the consumers of New Hampshire, wonld be glad to 
pay for war munitions, even if they should be allowed to rust, 
to deteriorate, and to become worthless, the consumers of New 
England would be glad to také that loss. Now, I think that we 
all ought to pray for a short war, but we ought to prepare for 
a long one, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. GORE. It is eminently better for us to prepare for a 
long war and have it turn out to be n short war than it is to 
prepare for a short war and have it turn out to be a long war. 
Tt is merely a matter of providence and foresight. It is better 
to err on the side of abundance in respect to wheat, as it is 
better to err on the side of abundance with respect to munitions 
than to err on the other side; for an error on the other side 
might be fatal, and an error on the side of abundance will not 
be fatal. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Oklahoma is right in 
his general statement. Beyond a question when this war 
closes—and we all hope it will be before long, although some 
of us can hardly bring our minds to believe that possible—we 
shall have ships on our hands; we shall have munitions of war 
on our hands; we shall have cantonments on our hands; we 
shall have this job lot of buildings in Washington that dis- 
figure the landscape on our hands and there will be very little 
value in them. The taxpayers will have to foot the bills: 
there is no doubt about that; but my question was of a little 
different character from that. I simply wanted to have my 
mind satisfied on the point suggested. If we fix the price of 
wheat by statute law, we can only unfix it by statute law; 
and if we have a surplus of wheat and no war on our hands, 
is it right that we should require our people to pay an ab- 
normal price for that commodity and await the slow process 
of legislation to give relief? That is the point I have in mind. 
Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I do not know that an un- 
supported statement from me would be sufficient to convince 
any Senator, but I want to read the testimony of Prof. G. F. 
Warren, of Cornell University, and I think his statement will 
satisfy any of us that there is no danger—I ought rather to 
say that there is no possibility of either the allies or of the 
United States having a surplus either of wheat or of other 
grain. I desire to say most emphatically that the best-informed 
men in our country agree—and I want the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. POMERENE] to hear this—that we to-day are short 350,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat; so there is not much chance of haying 
a surplus; at any rate, not inside of a year; for it takes a 
whole year to grow a crop. We have never but once had in 
the United States—and that was in 1915—a wheat crop of 
more than approximately a little over a billion bushels. 

We shall not produce this year to exceed 600,000,000 bushels, 
and at the utmost 700,000,000 bushels of wheat, In the United 
States 43 bushels of wheat are consumed per capita, and it re- 
quires at least a bushel an acre for the 60,000,000 acres that 
must be reseeded next year, which means more than 500,000,000 
bushels which we ourselves consume. We should not use that 
much wheat during the coming year. We must find a substi- 
tute; we must use other cereals and save the wheat for our 
soldiers on the field of battle, and for our allies and for their 
soldiers. 

Mr. President, I want to read from a statement of Prof. 
Warren. 

Mr. GORE rose. 

Mr. GRONNA. Docs the Senator from Oklahoma desire to 
interrupt me? 

Mr. GORE. It may be that what the Senator from North 
Dakota is about to read will cover the matter, bnt I wanted 
to show the expectation for this year’s crop of wheat based 
on the experience of the last 20 years. 

Mr. GRONNA. I should be glad to have the Senator from 
Oklahoma state it, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, it goes directly to answer the 
question of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

The vicissitudes of the weather can be reduced by the law 
of averages to an approach to certainty, or at least to a basis 
upon which human foresight may calculate. It is a good deal 
like life insurance. The statement issued by the Department 
of Agriculture on December 1 last showed that the winter 
wheat crop was in worse condition than it had ever been at 
the same time of the scason since the department has kept a 
record upon the subject. It was seventy-nine and a fraction 
per cent, taking 100 as the measure. Tho nearest approach to 
that was in 1895, when the showing was S1 per cent. So the 


1918. 
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probabilities are that this year’s crop—the crop of 1918—will 
be one of the worst in our experience. 

Taking the last 20 years upon which to calculate the expecta- 
tion for the harvest of 1918, the showing is that there is one 
chance in 20 that the crop of 1918 will be 25 per cent less than 
the crop for 1917, which was itself an extremely short crop, 
The chances are 10 out of 20 that the crop for 1918 will be more 
than 6 per cent less than the crop of 1917, which, I repeat, was 
a short crop. There are only 5 chances in 20 that the crop of 
1918 will be as good as the crop of 1917. In other words, the 
chances are 4 to 1 that the wheat crop of 1918—which may be the 
crop indispensable to our success in this war—will not be as 
good a crop as that of 1917. 

Mr. President, this result is ascertained by the same methods 
practically employed in life insurance computations, which may 
be denominated a science, Weather is a factor in our crops; it 
must be taken into account; and unfortunately the odds are all 
against a generous crop in 1918, particularly when we consider 
the fact that the showing in December last for wheat was the 
worst in all our history since a record has been kept. 

I say this because it tends to minimize the danger if not to 
remove the possibility of finding upon our hands an enormous 
and uncalled-for supply of wheat should the world be blessed by 
an early termination of this war. I think our calculations ought 
to be made on the other side. I think that providence and 
prudence alike would constrain us to do everything possible to 
encourage an increase in the spring sowing of wheat, which it 
is still possible for us to do. We ought to do everything possible 
to maintain the winter sowing already in the ground and to pre- 
vent it from being turned under and the land sown to a more 
profitable crop ; a thing that is being done and that will continue 
to be done if the farmer realizes that other crops will pay him a 
more generous profit than will wheat. 

Senators are sometimes misled by this fact; they insist that 
wheat at $2.20 a bushel will return a profit. It may or it may 
not, but that is not the pivotal point in this controversy. The 
question is, Will wheat at $2.20 per bushel, according to the law 
of averages and probabilities, promise as generous a profit as 
will other crops which the farmer is at liberty to sow? That 
is the controlling factor; and we ought not to ignore the factors 
which are to control this situation and which are to direct the 
future. , 5 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Oklahoma for his contribution. It is very valuable, and I desire 
to say that his statement is absolutely in accordance with the 
opinion of the great men who have made a study of agriculture. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. GRONNA, I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit me, I desire the 
attention of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] 
to the suggestion which I want to make. I listened to the 
Senator’s question, and I wondered if I understood this amend- 
ment as he does, and if he might not be mistaken in the basis 
upon which he has been led to ask the question. It is only for 
the purpose of clearing up a possible misunderstanding of the 
Senator that I have asked permission to interrupt the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

The Senator from New Hampshire asked if we fixed the price 
of wheat by statute and then the war ceases and we want to 
change it, shall we not have to change it by statute? Of course 
I take it that the Senator from New Hampshire, as well as 
every other Member of this body, would under no circumstances, 
after we had fixed the price of wheat, refuse to abide by our 
action. After we have given our word, we shall keep it. The 
same rule would apply if the President should fix a different 
price, as it does apply to the price which the President has fixed 
at $2.20 a bushel on a certain grade. I wondered if the Senator 
from New Hampshire, when he asked his question, forgot for 
the time being that this amendment applies only to the crop of 
1918; that it is not a permanent guaranty, but applies only to 
the crop of one year? Of course, if we adopt the amendment 
and the war ends, we shall carry cut the guaranty. There can 
not be any doubt about that. But the guaranty ends by its 
own terms after that crop is disposed of. In other words, one 
of the things which the producer must show, if such a thing 
should come about as that the war should cease and the price of 
wheat should go down, would be that the wheat was produced 
in the United States and was produced in the year 1918. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I thank the Senator from Nebraska for 
calling my attention to the fact which he has stated. In the 
multiplicity of work that is thrown upon us in these days, I 
had failed to observe what he has stated, and I had an impres- 


sion that this was a permanent price which would have to be 
repealed by statute. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thought probably the Senator from New 
Hampshire was under that impression. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I thank the Senator from Nebraska for 
correcting me, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, it would be no doubt interesting 
to the Senator from New Hampshire to be informed in this 
connection that in England they have actually guaranteed the 
price of wheat up to and including the year 1922, on a sliding 
scale, however, from last year or this year. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota be kind enough to yield to me again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Nebraska? : 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I may be mistaken about this, and if I am I 
should like to be corrected. The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gonk] has given us the statistics and the chances under the 
law of averages, upon which he bases the statement, in regard 
to the coming crop of wheat. As I remember, the hearings 
before the Committee on Agriculture disclosed the fact that. the 
census taken, notably in the great State of New York, showed 
that the figures of the Agricultural Department were in reality 
too liberal and that the prospects were not as good as those 
figures indicated. In the State of New York, where they had 
made an estimate during the preceding fall, they are taking a 
new census, and evidence was given to us that, with the figures 
for one or two counties yet to be completed, but applying the 
result to those counties which had been obtained in the other 
counties of the State, the actual census of the wheat acreage 
demonstrated that there were several hundred thousand acres 
less planted to wheat than indicated by the figures of the Agri- 
cultural Department. I have forgotten the exact number of 
acres. 

Mr. GRONNA. The difference in percentage, I will say to 
the Senator, was very large. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. So that the statement of the Senator 
from Oklahoma, as interesting as it is—— 

Mr. GRONNA. Is very conservative? 

Mr. NORRIS. Is very conservative, and the actual facts 
would probably make the condition appear worse than the 
picture of the Senator from Oklahoma would show. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the figures are these: The de- 
partment in its statement of December last estimated the win- 
ter wheat sowing in New York at 512,000 acres. The census 
to which the Senator from Nebraska has referred, which is 
90 per cent complete, if the figures hold true for the other 10 
per cent, shows 361,000 acres, a falling off, I believe, of some- 
thing more than 25 per cent—approximately 30 per cent. 

Mr. GRONNA. I think I have stated, Mr. President, that 
the statement of the Senator from Oklahoma, with reference 
to the decrease in the production of wheat is in accordance with 
the testimony of the best-informed men of this country who 
have studied the agricultural problems. Now, for the informa- 
tion of the Senator from New Hampshire and other Senators 
who favor me with their presence, I want to read a short 
statement from Prof. G. F. Warren, who is professor of farm 
management at Cornell University. I think I am safe in say- 
ing that Prof. Warren is one of the leading scientists in his 
particular work not only of his State but of the entire coun- 
try. Prof. Warren; Prof. E. F. Ladd, of North Dakota; Mr. 
Wallace, of the Wallace Farmer, of Iowa; and Mr. Owen, of 
Minneapolis, editor of a farm paper, have all testified—and 
they are all men who have spent years and years in the study 
of agricultural questions and have made it their exclusive 
business to study the problems of agriculture and the problems 
of farm work—in confirmation of the statement I have made. 
I read from the testimony of Mr. Warren: 


WHEAT ON HAND. 


Statistics given out by the Government indicate the present wheat 
situation to be as given in Table 1. There seems to be enough 
wheat, but it is too far away. There is a shortage of about 350,000, 
bushels for our allies and ourselves. The thing to do, and the thing 
that the Food Administration promises to do, is to see that our allies 
get enough wheat to keep up their fighting spirits. We can eat some- 
hing else. After we have eaten our share, which we are eating much 
too idly, there will doubtless be pressure to have wheat held for 
hen that time comes, there should be a stronger pressure to 
see that our allies get all the wheat they need. 

The estimated surplus of 540,000,000 bushels in countries too far 
away to make shipment has been cited as evidence that if the war 
should stop the price of wheat would IEOR 8 the price now fixed 
by the Government. There are millions of Poles, Belgians, Armenians, 

rks, Austrians, and Germans who will need wheat when the war 
closes. Because of this great demand there will then be a greater 
shortage of food in America than now exists, 
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That bears out the statement made by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma, 


WINTER WHEAT PLANTED. 

The comparative acreage of winter wheat and rye planted in differ- 
ent years are given in Table 2. This year there is a marked increase 
in rye, but only a small increase in wheat. The present wheat acreage 
is about the same as in 1914. ‘The 1914 crop was planted without 
“advice” or “ campaigns” or fixed prices. It was pianted in anticipa- 
tion of war prices that did not materialize until last year. The reason 
why prices did not rise in 1915 is shown in Table Had prices of 

heat not been regulated, the area planted this fall would Les et 
have been much more. The acreage of winter wheat recommend 
for this fall by the United States 8 of Agriculture was 
47,337,000 and the rye acreage 5,131,000. The rye acreage is greater 
than that recommended by nearly one-fifth, but the acreage of wheat, 
with its fixed prices, is about the same as that of 1914. 

Mr. President, this shows the foolishness of a great govern- 
ment, like the United States, or for any government, making any 
attempt to fix prices. If I wanted to delay the Senate, I could 
recite instances thousands of years before the birth of Christ 
where attempts were made to fix prices. It was tried in ancient 
Greece and in Rome, and in every instance it has been a failure. 
Senators, of course, know of the Diocletian edict. In that edict 
the penalty for not producing and for asking a higher price than 
a given price was death. What was the result? The result was 
that the people had to go hungry; and that, I am afraid, will be 
the result of the foolishness in which we have engaged. 

Do not understand that I am asking Congress or that I have 
at any time asked Congress to fix prices for the farmer more 
than for anybody else, for I do not believe in the fixing of prices 
for any commodity. I believe in leaving prices to the law of 
supply and demand, During this war let those who are engaged 
in industries make profits, if they can, and then, by taxation, 
let us take away from them what the Government needs to 

te the war. 

Mr, GORE. And take it from all alike. 

Mr. GRONNA, And take it from all alike, as the Senator from 
Oklahoma suggests. That is the only sound way of proceeding. 
You can not regulate these matters by fixing the prices of the 
products of either the farmer or manufacturer. It would be 
just as unfair to single out any other great industry of this 
country and say that we will fix a particular price, no matter 
how unjust or unfair it might be, 

Now, Mr. President, let us hear what this great professor has 
to say about the fixing of prices; but, before I forget it, may I 
ask to have printed in the Rxconb without reading a few tables 
submitted by Prof. Warren? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


TABLE 1,—Nillions of bushels of wheat. 
Eiane; Italy, United Kingdom, Belgium : 
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Tanie 2.—Thousends of acres planted to winter wheat and to rye: 


Year planted. Rye. 
7 2, 
2,413 
2,415 
2,478 
2,731 
2,773 
SOTS KRIA 3,153 
2 00 
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U. S. Dept. of Agr.—The Crop Reporter, December, 1911, p. 99. 
2U, S. De The Re December, 1912, p. 95. 
aU. C. Ieee Ot AS Pana Ballets È P. 35. or 
: E 5 Dept. of yee ie Bulletin 37; p.84. 
U. S. of Agr.—Mi December, 122. 
U. S Bet. of Agr Monthly on —— December, 1917, P. 134. 


The corn crop: This N corn crop is estimated at 3,159, 000,000 
bushels. The average for the p ng five ere is estimated at 
2,754,000,000 bushels, but this year's crop includes a large amount of 


ba damaged corn. 
belly. the dough * 


ear, 
11 per cent was in the milk stage or earlier compared with 1 ner neat 
ina 10 Dept. of Agr., Monthly Crop I vember, 
1917, 05, 110.) Probably that in the dough stage is ‘included in 


ted currency and the iarge amount of soft corn, it is to be ex- 
pected that corn will sell for much more than the present prices of 


new corn. 
Animals: The approximate efficiency of different animals as pro- 
ducers of human food is shown in Table 3. Dairy cattle are by far 


mal fı Hogs and poultry are efficient, but they use a very hi; 
class of food that a cow could alse get more out of, Cows also 
furnish hides. 


TABLE 3.—Proportion of food eaten returned for human uset 


1 Eckles and Warren, Dairy Farming, p. 8. 


The results for hogs are estimates, The resulta for beth hogs and 
steers are too hi as no allowance is made for deaths for main- 
nage megs res ones flere gee igs ype oy gp agg 
‘or the en com re 5 0 entire in- 
mature animals alone are not sufficient. 

before the war is shown in 


horse to get the horse’s food. 


TABLE 4-—Relation of population to animals. 
[Live stock per 100 persons. 
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The results of this war agree well with the effects of the Civil War 


‘except in the case of sheep, 


In that war-the im bility of gettin 
cotton made sheep increase. 


The hogs and poultry that consunie foo 


whether it is desirable for America to material); 
or try, ce such an increase comes out the grain sop ly. 
One advantage hogs now is that it will mean the h 


all 
shortage. 
THE OUTLOOK FOR NEXT YEAR. 


What cro may be expected: Weather and labor are the great 
factors in a6 3 and, of these, weather is the domina 
one. How variable the seasons are in America is shown in Table 6. 
On the basis of average yields the area planted for 1915 should have 
‘given 838,000,000 bushels of wheat. It did give 3 The 
Production in 1917 was 20 per cent less than that expected the 
area planted. eaa Bosc of our land is subject to severe droughts. 
In times of peace this was not because a drought merely 


meant decreased exports or possible imports. 
TABLE 6.— Wheat in the United States. 
{All figures are millions.) 


Avera: 1d acre: The average yields per acre in pounds of 
grain 8 ota the estimates of the Department of Agriculture 
are given in Table 7. > 

TABLE 7.—Pounds of grain per acre. 
[Total pounds of corn, oats, wheat, barley, rye, and buckwheat divided 


by total acres of these crops in the United States from Yearbooks 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. ] 

j Pounds 

Year: per acre 
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Judging by the past 20 years there is 1 chance in 20 that next 
s yield acre will be less than three-quarters of this year's. 
that event, a large part of the live stock would have to be eaten. 
There are 10 chances in 20 that the yield will be more than 6 per 
cent below this year’s production, and only 5 chances in 20 that the 
yield will be as good as this year. Or, the chances are 4 to 1 against 
a crop as good as this year's and 1 to 1 of a crop more than 6 per 
cent below this year's. 

A yield per acre of 10 per cent below this year's production is so 
common that we should make plans for a year at least this unfavorable. 
In other words, if we desire reasonable assurance of being able to 
live as well next year as this year and at the same time export as 
much as this year, plans should be made to do man's part for a total 
production of 10 per cent more than was planned for last year. Con- 
sidering the present condition of the winter wheat, even this is taking 


enough risk. 
Total production of grain: The total production of the six grains, in 
pounds, of 1915 was the largest ever 


s given in Table 8. The aop 
produced and 1917 was the next larges 


Taste 8.—Total pounds of corn, oats, wheat, barley, ryc, and buckwheat 
produced in the United States. 


Pounds. 
176, 000, 000, 000 


000 
294, 000, 000, 000 
235, 000, 000, 000 
281, 000, 000, 000 


Mr. GRONNA. This portion of Prof. Warren’s statement 
which I now desire to read is headed “Some proposed reme- 
dies.” That is what Senators are waiting for—some proposed 
remedies—and Prof. Warren gives them: 


Price control: One of the important problems of the war is whether 
to attempt to arbitrarily keep down prices and wages in spite of an 
ted currency, or let the cheaper dollar do t service by letting 
prices and yaga rise. Thus far the public agitation bas been in the 
direction of price control. The public seems to have decided to repeai 
the law of supply and demand. Unfortunately, the repeal applies to 
supply as well as to demand. Some ns believe that since we are 
at war, the law of supply and de fails to operate. It would be as 
logical to say thet a heavy weight repeals the law of gravitation. We 
should not make the mistake of assuming that man can repeal either 


W. 0 

When the consumer is in power the goose that lays the golden egg is 
in danger. We have lated our railroads for the past decade so com- 
pletely to the satisfaction of the public that the investor bas put his 
money elsewhere. We are now ng the same experiment with 
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beginn! 
-| farming. Much of the agitation for price control fails to distinguish 


between large corporations that are more or less monopolistic and farm- 
any Sane is made up of millions of small independent units. 

e motives for price control are numerous. Business interests 
want food regulated so that wages will not rise. In effect this means 
that the farmer's wage is to be reduced so that city wages need not rise. 
The employer who hopes for cheaper food is in a mood to cause in- 
dustrial disturbances. ‘The vain hope that food can be made cheap 
when the supply is decreasing and when its pries is measured by a 
shrinking dollar, leads employers to del giving inevitable wage in- 
creases and thus favors industrial disturbances. Wage demands that 
may be high at the moment may be amply justified in the near future 
because of the further decrease in the purchasing power of money. The 
employer who faces the facts squarely is the one who is in a mood to 
meet the situation wisely. 


Mr. President, there is the whole situation. I agree absolutely 
with Prof. Warren, and I believe he is right. Prof. Warren 
further said: 

Increased production means more labor: There is no solution of the 
food problem except more food, and the only way to get more food is 
either to get out of the way and let it be produ or else do the things 
that will cause it to be produced. We can not get it by wishing or by 
editorials or by reducing prices. 

I am going to read a letter from a newspaper man in my 
State, the owner of the largest newspaper in North Dakota. 
His paper has “roasted” me, and I might say misquoted me, 
more frequently than any other paper in the State, but I am 
going to read his letter just the same, because it touches upon 
the question of production and fair prices. The letter is not 
addressed to me, but to Mr. H. M. Owen, who testified before our 
committee, and as he offered it for record I feel at liberty to 
use it. The letter is as follows: 


Grand Forks, N. DAK., March 8, 1928. 


Mr. H. M. Owen, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
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We have felt ever since the price was fixed last fall, that the 
wheat grower was discriminated 1 in that the price ma 
supply and demand, which was $3. 


an 
y 
per bushel the day Mr. Hoover 
made his statement, and it dropped down to below $2 per bushel at 
the point of loading, 


„ especially so in the face of the fact that wheat 

was the only food commodity on which we were short, and the further 

fact that the winter-wheat growers had an go Sehnert d to deliver their 

— 3 — at the supply-and-demand price, and we were Just beginning to 
ver ours. 

At the present price of corn, oats, barley, etc., wheat is the cheapest 
food product, even for live stock. A good many of our people will sow 
the wheat anyway, but you realize that when wheat is lower than other 
commodities, and the facts are that it is cheaper to feed, even to 
live stock, and the further fact that at present prices pariy or oats, 
either one, would be more profitable to grow, it will y bave a 


tendency to increase consumption and decrease acreage, when the 
opposite is just what we want. All real Joyal citizens are using every 
opportunity to urge increased acreage of wheat, but you know the 
results of selfishness aud can judge as well as I. 

I do not understand why the Government does not either lift the 
restrictions and let supply and demand govern all these products or 
else put them all in the list, fix all prices, and that would be com- 

aratively fair to everyone concerned. The Government experts at 
Washington, I am sure, will agree with us along the line of cost and 
production. 

I am inclosing you cop: of brief I furnished the price-fixing com- 
mittee last fall, and in this schedule there could be added some extra 
amounts for wages, as they are going to be much Bigher this year. 

Trusting that this may of some service to you, I am, 

Yours, very truly. 
J. D. Bacox. 


Mr. President, I agree with this gentleman in what he says, 
that if we fix the price of one commodity we ought to fix the 
price of all commodities. That is the position that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry took when it had the food 
bill before it last year. You will all remember that that bill 
included everything—steel, iron, oil, and their products; timber, 
hides, wool, and their products, and do not forget cotton and its 
products. That was also in the bill. 

When the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wirtrams] said the 
other day, “We do not need to eat your wheat,” I could re- 
spond, “ We do not need your cotton.” Sir, we can produce more 
flax on 1 acre of land, and spin it into linen, than you can pro- 
duce on 10 acres of cotton; but that is not the spirit that should 
prevail among citizens of the United States. Mr. President, we 
do not need, either, to sow wheat. We have in my State other 
resources. We have some 20,000,000 acres underlaid with lig- 
nite coal; but up to the present time it has not been marketed, 
because it contains too large a percentage of moisture. But 
now machinery has been invented for manufacturing coal into 
briquettes, to take out of the coal the 40 or 50 per cent of mois- 
ture and manufacture it into coal briquettes, and I say here 
that it is as good as the best bituminous coal you can find any- 
where. We have 20,000,000 acres underlaid with this coal in 
my own State. We have more than seven thousand billions of 
tons of this coal, and we have a vast area of pottery clay. We 
do not need to raise wheat. So I hope that the Senator from 
Mississippi, upon reflection, will not contend that he meant his 
statement seriously when he said: “ We do not need to eat your 
wheat.” We do not need to wear your cotton. We can raise 
sheep, any amount of sheep, in my State. It is the best sheep 
country in the world, because the air is pure and dry. We can 
take the fleeces from the sheep’s back and manufacture them 
into cloth, which, I think, even the Members from the cotton 
States will admit is as good as cotton cloth. 

But, Mr. President, I do not want to hear, nor do I want to 
discuss, the question of North and South, of cotton and wheat. 
We are a united country. We must be a united country. The 
amity and good feeling which for years and years has existed 
between the North and the South ought to and will exist in the 
future. No man, whether he is from the North or the South, 
ean justly accuse me of discriminating against legislation that 
has favored the South. There never has been a bill before this 
body or the other body when I was a Member of it but that I 
have as willingly voted for appropriations that would benefit 
the South as for appropriations that would benefit the North. 

Mr. President, I want to say that my personal interest in the 
production of wheat is a secondary and small matter. I want 
to say that if it had not been for the fact that after hearing 
these men, patriotic men, coming as they did from all over the 
United States and testifying to the fact that there will be a 
shortage of food, I should not have taken a single moment to 
express any opinion upon this amendment. But I do feel, and I 
know that every Member of this body, whether he is from a 
grain-raising State or not, realizes that it is of just as much 
importance to produce food as it is to manufacture powder, to 
manufacture guns and munitions of all kinds, and of just as 
much importance as it is to furnish men. 

Mr. President, there were those of us who were not willing, 
at the particular time the declaration was made, to enter into 
this war; but I hope that at least no Senator will challenge the 
patriotism of any of those of us who were in the minority at 


that time. We are as much interested in the outcome of this 
war as those of you who were in the majority. We have as 
willingly given our sons, and many of us have given sons who 
did not have to go on the field of battle under the law; but after 
war had been declared, speaking for myself, I knew it to be my 
patriotic duty to do everything in my power to successfully prose- 
cute the war. Mr. President, we have contributed as liberally 
as we have been able to contribute to every fund necessary to 
successfully prosecute the war. It is no longer a mooted ques- 
tion. We are facing a powerful enemy. Every true American 
must realize that it is his duty as a citizen of this Government 
to see that a victory with honor is won. Our faces must be 
turned to the future. We are not living in the past. Autocracy 
and oligarchy must be crushed wherever found in the interest 
of people’s governments, in the interest of liberty and freedom. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am not going 
to discuss the question of price-fixing. That policy has been a 
failure from the earliest recorded history, and I am afraid it 
will be a failure in this country. We hope for the best from 


it, however, because we have started upon it; but it is bound to 


be unjust where the cost of the article the price of which we 
try to fix is not also fixed and determined. But what I rose to 
do was to call attention to a paragraph in a letter which I have 
received from a farmer who calls attention to what I think is 
really the most serious situation that confronts the farmer in 
connection with the production of his crop. 

I do not minimize the effect of the increased cost of farm 
machinery, to which the Senator from North Dakota has re- 
ferred; but many farmers may not need to buy machinery this 
year. They can make the old machinery do the work of this 
year. They may not have to pay these increased costs. But 
there is one element that the farmer can not escape, and that 
is the labor proposition. 

I want to read just a paragraph of a letter from this farmer 
that is illustrative of the conditions throughout the country. I 
do not know; it may be worse in our State than in other States, 
because of the governmental demands for labor; but this shows 
about the situation all over the country. He says: 


Another matter, Senator, of very t importance to farmers is the 


matter of extreme high wages. In the first place, the country is being 


robbed of its young men and that depletes the supply of labor. 

I want to say that the writer is not condemning the taking of 
young men for war purposes, because he was a soldier in the 
Civil War, and he is for this war; but he simply states the fact 
in those terms. p 

We had to pay much more for labor on the farm last year than in 
former years, and this year it will be still more. My ranch, 40 acres, is 

ust north of “Camp 4” on Cowiche Ridge. Mr. Clarence Livergood 
as charge of it. He says the Government at Camp 4— 

That is an irrigation camp— 
is paying $3.30 per day this year for 8 hours, and that at “ Rimrock,” 
where the big dam is being built, the Government pays $3.30 for 8 
hours, and that we on the farms will have to pay the same. I notice by 
the papers that the Government has agreed to a schedule of 45 cents 
and 50 cents per hour in all the lumber regions of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, and I am expecting the men who work on the farms will make 
that a clue for demanding the same from us. We are straining every 
nerve to raise stuff to feed the millions of Europe. 

What does that mean to the farmer, Mr. President? That 
means $100 or more a month for farm labor, for farm help; and 
he can not escape it. Not only is what he has said here true, 
but the shipyards of our State are taking men from the farms 
and men from the shops in the small country towns, isen from 
every line of business, and they are making from six to eight 
or ten or twelve or fifteen dollars a day. These wages will have 
to be reflected upon the farm, or else the farmer will not get any 
help. That is all there is to it. So that must be taken into 
account in the consideration of this proposition. ` 

While I have the floor, I am going to read another letter. It 
does not bear particularly upon this point, but it simply shows 
the effect of this constant touch of some governmental bureau or 
governmental agency upon the industries of our country. 

We authorized the President to place an embargo upon ex- 
ports of our products from this country. Of course it was ex- 
pected that that power would be exercised wisely We have a 
War Export Board here in Washington City. They have an 
agent out in Seattle; and I have here a letter from the chairman 
of one of our county councils of national defense giving one 
instance of his experience in connection with this matter. He 
says: 

We have a hard time preaching patience, when we can not give 
a valid reason for delay. ms to me the machinery of the Govern- 
ment is cumbersome in the extreme; there does not seem to be the adapt- 
ability and tact on the part of some of these bureaus which would 
inspire confidence. 

Those of us down here who are brought in touch with these 
bureaus can sympathize, I think, pretty strongly with this gen- 
tleman’s experience in one or two particular instances. 
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denied without any reason whatever being assigned. 

He sent me the slip. It was a regular printed form, with 
blanks to be filled out—one blank for the number of hogs, 
another blank for the number of the application, and then it had 
printed on it “ This application is denied,” with no reason given, 
no excuse for the action, nor anything of the sort. Now, the 
application for the shipment of these hogs was to have permis- 
sion to send them to Grand Forks, in British Columbia. He 
says: 

Grand Forks, British Columbia, is the location of the Granby smelter. 
It is as much of an employer of American labor as any other, making 
copper for war purposes. The country is one of our allies. Farmers 
are feeding these hogs on wheat. There is nothing else to feed them on. 

I know that in that section of the country they raise wheat 
very largely— 

What are they to do, eat the pork themselves, or feed seed wheat, 
which they do not have to spare, until the hogs are fat enough and large 
enough to sell to the packing houses? They do not want them now, for 
pay andes not large enough. I can not explain such actions; I cam not 
satisfy my people, for I do not know what to say. 

It is not any wonder that this chairman of the county 
council of national defense does not know what to say to the 
farmers whem he has been asking to subscribe to liberty bonds 
and for Red Cross werk and all that sort of thing. It is no 
wonder that he does not know what to say to them when they 
make an application to send 20 dressed hogs over to British 
Columbia, just across the line, to the smelter that is employing 
American labor as well as Canadian labor, whose product is 
copper, so necessary in the conduct of the war, and the applica- 
tion is denied without any reason whatever being given for it; 
yet that is the situation. It does not bear particularly on this 
wheat proposition, and yet it shows that the wheat is being 
used for the fattening of these hogs that the Government offi- 
cials will not permit to be sent where they are especially needed. 

Mr. POMERENE obtained the floor. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Baird Hitchcock New Sterling 
Bankhead Johnson, Cal. Norris Stone 

eckham Jo S. Dak. Nugent Sutherland 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. Owen Swanson 
Curtis Jones, Page Thomas 
Dillingham Kellogg Pomerene Tillman 
Fletche Lewis Soa. —.—.— 

eteher ardama 
Franee Lod Shafroth Wadsworth 
Gallager M r Sheppard Warren 
Gore McKellar Sherman Watson 
Gronna McLean Simmons Weeks 
Hale McNary Smith, Ga Wiliams 
Hardin Myers th, 
Hardwiek Ne Smoot 

Mr, CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the un- 


avoidable absence of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN ]. 

Mr. REED. I take this opportunity to announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Krxe] and the Senator from Delaware 
IMr. Worcorr] are engaged in work of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. LEWIS. I announce the absence of the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Surrirl, caused by illness, and at this time 
beg to announce the absence of the Senator from Kentucky 
IMr. Janus], by reason of illness, and the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. HENDERSON], upon official business. 

Mr. GORE. I announce the unavoidable absence of the senior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON]. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to announce the absence from the city 
of my colleague [Mr. KENDRICK] on public business. I ask that 
this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 
. Mr. McCUMBER,. As the Senator from Ohio is about to dis- 
cuss the subject under consideration I am asking him to allow 
me to put into the Recorp at this time a table which will not 
only partially explain what my colleague [Mr. Gronna] has 
said with reference to farming conditions at the present time 
but will also answer some of the queries made by the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER}. I am placing it in the 
Reconrp at this time so that the Senator from Ohio may, if he 
will do me the honor, make such comments upon it as he may 
desire and criticize it if I am wrong. 


I am going to ask to take a family of five persons as the basis 
of my calculation. Those five persons will consist of the hus- 
band and father, the wife, and, we will say, two sons and one 
daughter. That wiil give the most favorable conditions to 
start out in farming, because, under my computation, there will 
be three Inborers capable of performing the labor of a man upon 
the farm, and two women for the house. Now, we will suppose , 
that this family want to buy a farm and go into the farming 
business, and I will direct them to go to Ohio and buy a farm 
there. I asked the Senator from Ohio privately what the gen- 
eral average value of good farm lands in his State was, outside 
of those tracts which are in close proximity to the great cities 
and which would be used for gardening rather than farming, 
and I judge from his statement that in the good sections of 
Ohio the average value of a farm would be about $125 an acre. 
The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] informs me that it 
would average about $175 an acre in the State of Illinois, so 
I will take the cheaper land of Ohio; and this farmer proceeds 
to buy that land. 

Here is my table: I will take 160 acres. At $125 an acre it 
will cost him $20,000. He will need, in the way of stock and 
machinery and cows and pigs and the other things that are 
necessary to start farming on 160 acres, at the present prices, 
about $5,000. That will be an initial cost of $25,000. Now, I 
am going to compute this the same as you would if you went into 
the mercantile business. 

Six per cent interest on $25,000 would be an annual interest 
payment of $1,500. This 160 acres must be fertilized. I think 
it will cost the farmer nearly $2 an acre to keep it well fertilized, 
but I will try to be very careful not to overstate the figure, and 
I will place it at $1 an acre. That will make $160 for fertiliz- 
ing. This farmer will undoubtedly pay taxes on that farm of 
160 acres and all of the personal property which he uses in con- 
nection with it to the amount of about $100. 

He will also be compelled to buy new machinery and new 
stock, or his horses may die, and it is a fair and reasonable 
estimate that you must allow for depreciation, loss in ma- 
chinery and in horses about $200 per year. Now, he must buy 
his coal and his fuel. It is safe to say that he can not buy 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. He can not get coal at all. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But if he bought cordwood and used that 
instead it would cost him at least $100. It is safe to say that 
he will have to pay out at least $75 in insurance on all this 
propérty—fire insurance and insurance of his stock, and so 
forth. Then there will be, under my estimate, miscellaneous 
ex upon that farm of about $125 to buy the hundreds 
of little things that have to be bought on the farm outside of 
what is necessary for. clothing and for what we call ordinary 
living expenses. Now, you will see that that will immediately 
amount to $2,200. That man, even with those two boys, will 
have to hire two men about a month and a half during the 
busy season—that is, from the time the harvest begins until 
the grain is thrashed. That would be equivalent to three 
months for one man. He must pay to-day about $80 a month 
and board. If you hire for the entire year, of course it will be 
less than $80 a month, as probably in Ohio; but where he hires 
probably for only a month and a half he will have either to hire 
by the day or, at the very least, it would cost him $80 a month 
and board. Now, putting the board at only $20 a month per 
man, you would have $100 per man, and for the three months 
you would have $300. So you have now paid out $2,500 during 
that time. 

Remember, if he has 160 acres he must have horses, he must 
have cattle, he must raise pigs, he must have a portion of that 
160 acres to put his buildings on, and he must have pasturage 
for his cows, he must raise potatoes and garden truck, and he 
must raise oats for his horses or other feed and hay, and alto- 
gether he would have to take at least 60 acres out of the 160 
acres for that purpose. That would leave him only 100 acres, 
then, to raise his wheat on. Now, let us take the average yield, 
both in Ohio and other places in the United States, at 14 
bushels per acre. At 14 bushels per acre, on 100 acres he will 
have raised 1,400 bushels of wheat. One thousand four hun- 
dred bushels of wheat at the present price as fixed by the Food 
Commissioner would yield him about $2 per bushel. Remember 
that I have not taken out anything for thrashing this wheat, 
which would be about 6 or 7 per cent. Remember also that 
the $2.20 a bushel is for the highest grade of grain, and, not 
one-fifth of the grain in the United States measures up to the 
highest standard. ‘ 

So, when you take his distance from the principal interior 
market and the cost of shipping, the cost of just the thrashing 
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that he will have to pay per bushel, after he furnishes the men 
himself and his own work, if he gets $2 a bushel at his own 
elevator he will be doing well. But I will compute it at $2 a 
bushel, and he would have $2,800. 

Now, it has already cost him $2,500. That would give him 
$300 for one year’s work for five adults, and probably there will 
be children to support and take care of besides those that are 
working. Dividing that $300 among five people, you have $60 
for each one for his year’s work. You have $5 a month, or 
20 cents a day. That is the estimate that I made some years 
ago, and it will hold good even at $2 a bushel with the cost of 
everything that the farmer has to purchase. Now, just stop 
and think of that for a single moment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will yield in just a minute. He must 
purchase all his groceries; he must buy all his medicines; he 
must pay all his doctor bills; and he must buy everything that 
is needed in the shape of the ordinary things that enter into the 
life of an individual for $60 a year, or $5 a month, and he will 
not have a great deal left for the Red Cross unless he cuts out 
his tobacco and other little comforts of that kind. I simply give 
that table to show that his year’s labor will not give him a 
sufficient additional sum to buy two suits of clothes a year, and 
it will not give him as much as your ordinary laborer in the 
steel mills in Ohio and Indiana will earn in two weeks. 

Therefore, you can draw your own conclusion. I have not 
given anything but the most moderate figures here. With wheat 
at $2 a bushel, and with the number of acres that must be taken 
out of the total of 160 to raise his other cereals, his hay, his corn 
for his pigs, his pasture for his cow, and his oats for his 
horses, 100 acres would be as much as he could possibly put in 
wheat, and that would be all he would get his money for. 

Mr. President, I think that table demonstrates rather con- 
clusively that under present conditions, even with $2 wheat, the 
farmer will not and can not raise wheat, especially when he buys 
land at $125 an acre. I now yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I merely wish to say that my sympathies 
are with the farmer, and I will not enter into any details re- 
garding the calculation made by the Senator. I simply wish to 
suggest that his man made a mistake in the beginning. He ought 
to have gone down to Florida and bought land at $10 an acre, 
cleared it, put it in cultivable condition for about $30 an acre, 
and grown four full crops a year. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But the Senator will remember that all 
our Florida people are protectionists, and he gets a pretty good 
protection upon the oranges and citrus fruits and all that, while 
wheat, which we raise up North, is on the free list. Šo the 
farmer down there would have a distinct advantage. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Ido not think there is any protection on the 
orange crop. ` 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am not going to discuss 
the statement made by the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumner], save and except to say that I neither 
agree with his premises, his conclusions, nor his process of 
reasoning. If the Standard Oil Co. would employ him as an 
accountant, I am sure there would be no income tax to pay by 
that company. 

I only want to allude to one particular fact. When he speaks 
of the average crop of wheat in Ohio as being 14 bushels to the 
acre, I hope my friend knows more about farming in North 
Dakota than he does about farming in Ohio. The average pro- 
duction in Ohio is, I believe, about 23 to 25 bushels to the acre. 
I do not have exact figures before me. Last year in many sec- 
tions 40 bushels to the acre was not an uncommon yield. I 
have been told in one township in Wayne County the entire 
township averaged 40 bushels to the acre. 

But I do not intend to discuss the question of the yield. Suf- 
fice it to say that in my judgment the price fixed by the Presi- 
dent of $2.20 per bushel is ample as a minimum price, and I 
ean neither find it in my conscience nor in my heart to attempt 
to place a minimum price of $2.50 upon wheat at this particular 
time. 

I am not here to challenge the loyalty of North Dakota’s 
farmers. I am not here to question their good citizenship. In 
my judgment the vast majority of all the people in all the States 
are absolutely loyal to America and to America’s cause. But 
I want to point out one or two facts which seem to have been 
overlooked by the distinguished Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Gronna]. I was touched by his eloquent words when he 
referred to the farmer boy from North Dakota who had gone 
to the trenches, and I indorse everything he has said about that 
boy, but when it comes to the fixing of prices to be charged 
for wheat I want to ask him this question: 

There are hundreds of thousands of boys from all over the 
States of the Union who are going to the trenches, giving their 


all, placing their very lives upon the altar of their country, and 
while they are there fighting this battle for you and for me there 
is an effort made on behalf of certain farmers to enable them tu 
charge their wives and babies at the rate of $2.50 per bushel for 
the wheat out of which their bread is made. Let us pause and 
think whether that is right or not. 

I yield to no man in my love for the farmer. I do not question 
his loyalty or his patriotism, neither do I question the loyalty 
or the patriotism of the workingman or the working woman who 
must buy bread in order to sustain life. I believe in the loyalty 
of the washerwoman and the seamstress who must pay these 
excessive prices for wheat and for flour and for bread. 

Now, Mr. President, I happen to know a little bit about farm- 
ing myself, x 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. POMERENE. Only for a question, 

Mr. GORE. Not for a question; but I wish to cite an instance 
where a young man in my State had been drafted and is now in 
the service. I will divert it into a question. He raised 2,700 
bushels of wheat last year, enough to feed 550 soldiers. He has 
a wife and children, He is now in the service, and his Govern- 
ment, in behalf of which he is now imperiling his life, compelled 
him to take $2,000 less for his wheat than it was worth in the 
markets of the country, and his family must subsist in his ab- 
sence, and they lack the $2,000 and probably need the $2,000 
that they would otherwise have received. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. GORE. Does not that appeal to the Senator's sympathies 
as well as to his sense of justice? 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, it does appeal to my sympathy to think 
that any man is going abroad; but the man who has 2,700 bushels 
of wheat is not a pauper by any means. 

Mr. President, up until two years ago, I dare say, there was 
not a farmer in either North Dakota or Ohio who would not have 
been glad to have contracted his entire crop at $1 per bushel. 
Make it $2 and you still have room for doubling his cost, and a 
handsome profit besides. 

Our friends in North Dakota speak of the poor crop they have 
had there, and I have a good deal of sympathy with them 
because of the partial failure of the crop in North Dakota and 
other States, particularly in the arid regions. But let us talk 
seriously about this matter. Assuming that it was a total 
failure, is that a reason why we should place an exorbitant price 
upon wheat? They are not in the habit of having failures in 
North Dakota, In 1915 they raised 151,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
Last year, I believe, according to the figures presented by the 
junior Senator from North Dakota they raised 60,000,000 
bushels. The minimum price fixed in the law which we passed 
last year was $2. The minimum price provided for in this bill 
is $2.50. If they should have a crop equal to the crop in 1915 
of 151,000,000, the 50 cents a bushel means just $75,500,000 to 
the one State of North Dakota. In my own State of Ohio last 
year we raised over 41,000,000 bushels of wheat. Fifty cents a 
bushel means just $20,500,000 to the farmers of my State. 

I am glad to say for one, speaking for the farmers of Ohio 
generally, I thank God they are not here asking for this increase 
in price. 

Mr. President, this subject matter was before the Congress last 
year—in September, I think. Out in my own State we have a 
Mr. A. P. Sanders, who for years was secretary and later 
president of our agricultural board. He is one of the most 
wide-awake and well posted men I know of on the subject 
of farming and farm products. He took it upon himself to make 
an independent investigation as to what should be the mini- 
mum and maximum prices fixed for wheat. He sat down and 
sent out a questionnaire to 210 citizens of Ohio scattered 
throughout the State. He tells me that among them were 
institute lecturers, leading farmers, a few grain-elevator men, 
leading stockmen, and officials of the State grange. He got 
replies from 149. He subdivided them as follows: 

The farmers from northwestern Ohio sent in their report 
and the average maximum price by those farmers was 51.9921. 
The average minimum price they fixed was $1.4732. 

In northeastern Ohio the average maximum price was 
$2.2317; the minimum price, $1.528. 

In southeastern Ohio the average maximum price which they 
fixed was $2.0311; the average minimum was $1.50. 

In southwestern Ohio the average maximum was $2.2211; the 
average minimum, $1.563. 

The average throughout the States was as follows: 

Average maximum, 52.119. 

Average minimum, $1.5162. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. POMERENE. For a question only. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask what the date of that esti- 
mate was? 

Mr. POMERENE. It was some time in August of last year, 
as I recall the statement in the letter to me. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Has the Senator made any effort to get 
an estimate for the present time? 

Mr. POMERENE. I have not. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator have the general average? 

Mr. POMEREND. That is what I gave a moment ago. The 
Senator overlooked it. Those were the last figures I gave. The 
average minimum throughout the State was $1.5162, and the 
average maximum $2.119. 

Mr. REED. My question is not as to the general average, 
but the two smallest numbers give the average minimum, and 
you get the average maximum by taking the two largest. What 
I am trying to get at is how these figures show an average. 

Mr. POMERENE. I hope the Senator will do me the credit 
of believing that I would not intentionally deceive the Senate in 
a statement of facts. 

Mr. REED. Certainly not. I have not intimated anything 
of that sort. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am sure of that; but the suggestion 
would indicate that my figures might be misleading, and in 
view of that statement I propose to explain them. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will pardon me, since he takes 
that view of it, I understood he was giving all the figures, and I 
was merely asking for light as to how he arrived at the average. 
I hope the Senator will not construe anything I have said as 
anything more than an effort to get at just what the facts are. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not so construe it, but in view of the 
question I wanted to make my position perfectly clear. While 
this investigation was going on some 94, as I remember, of these 
reports were sent to my own office. The returns were then not 
all in, and I had the clerks in my office add together all the 
minimum prices and divide them by the number of minimum 
prices, and add together all the maximum prices and divide 
them by the number of maximum prices which were given, 
and the minimum price at that time on the ninety-odd reports 
we had was $1.49, the maximum was $2.10}. The figures I 
have just given are from memory, but I am certain I am not 
out of the way 1 cent a bushel. The averages I give to-day are 
based upon 149 answers, and they raise the minimum slightly 
and the maximum slightly. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask the Senator if the figures he is now pre- 
senting were the figures he presented about a year ago? 

Mr. POMERENE. Not exactly, as they were presented at 
that time. At that time the conclusions I gave were based upon 
figures contained in about 94 reports, as I remember. They are 
included in the averages I have given here to-day. 

Mr. GRONNA. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I know some of these 
farmers, and I know some of the men who answered this ques- 
tionnaire, and they are intelligent men. They are prosperous 
farmers; they are patriotic citizens. There were several who 
put the prices high. I remember of one man who placed a maxi- 
mum price of $3.50, but when I investigated his pedigree I 
found he had some official position connected with agriculture, 
catering to the farmer element, himself a political farmer, one 
of that type of farmers who farm farmers and not farms. 

Mr. President, looking at this from the standpoint of a Sena- 
tor from Ohio, when the farmers of the State fix a minimum 
of $1.5162 and a maximum of $2.119, would I be justified in ask- 
ing all the people of Ohio and all the breadeaters everywhere to 
pay for their wheat at the rate of $2.50 a bushel? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. POMERENE. For a question. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to ask the Senator a question, and I 
wish to eliminate one point on which we two agree first. There 
can not be any possible doubt that the farmer can produce 
wheat in Ohio at a profit. Where the yield is 40 bushels to the 
acre $2 is a splendid remuneration. The Senator says last year 
the average in Ohio was 23 bushels per acre. In the United 
States there were 60,000,000 acres sown last year and there 
were 651,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am yielding for a question, 


Mr. GORE. I am basing it on this statement—— 

Mr. POMERENE. I want to get through with this argument, 
not that I care to avoid a controversy at all, but I do not care 
to consume too much time. 

Mr. GORE. The point is this: The average in the United 


States was 10 bushels to the acre. There must have been mil- 
lions of acres which produced less than 10 bushels to the acre 
to bring the splendid crop of Ohio down to the average of 10 
bushels. Does not the Senator think in a crisis like that the 
problem which we must solve is to devise ways and means to 
enable the man who produces below the average to produce near 
the margin of profit? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I will answer the question 
and I will answer, “ Yes.” My answer is that when the people 
of my State say that $1.51 is a good average minimum price 
for wheat, then it is my judgment that $2.20 ought to be a good 
minimum elsewhere. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio 
allow me merely to ask him a question? 

Mr. POMERENE. I will. 

Mr. McCUMBER. My first question was simply whether or 
not I understood the Senator correctly to say that the average 
yield of wheat in Ohio is 23 bushels per acre? 

Mr. POMERENE. It is 23 bushels per acre; I think I put it 
from 23 to 25 bushels per acre; something like that. I have 
not looked at the figures recently. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I know the Senator wants to be accurate. 
I sent for the Agricultural Department report, and I find that 
for the past 10 years the average yield of wheat in Ohio has 
been 15.9 bushels per acre. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, it has been some time 
since I looked at the figures relative to the yield of wheat in 
Ohio, but I think it will be found that the Senator is in error. 
It may be that in certain years the yield would be as low as 
that stated by him. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have taken the average yield for the 
last 10 years, I will state to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. HARDING. I think the statement as to average yield in 
1917 is correct when it is placed at 23 bushels per acre, and the 
lower average yield, as stated by the Senator from North Da- 
kota, must cover a period of years when we, along with others, 
had our crop failures. 

Mr. POMERENE. That may be so. 

Mr. President, the plea has been made here for higher prices 
for wheat because of a crop failure in certain States, I ask my 
friends everywhere, is it fair to base an average price upon the 
fact that there has been a partial failure or a total failure of 
the crop in certain sections of the country? The proposition 
needs only to be stated to fall. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, was the Senator from Ohio ask- 
ing me a question? 

18 POMERENE. No; I was just putting a question gen- 
erally. 

Mr. GORE. I beg pardon. 

Mr. POMERENE. Last year the yield of wheat in the United 
States was 650,828,000 bushels Assuming that the yield this 
year will be the same, an additional 50 cents per bushel to the 
price of wheat means $325,414,000. In these days, when the 
prices of foodstuffs are going skyward, what answer can I make - 
to the poor and the laboring classes everywhere when I seek 
to do that? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio ee 
to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator, I believe, voted to give the rail- 
roads the right to go into court to determine whether or not the 
standard return to be fixed by the President was just compensa- 
tion. Is the Senator willing to let the farmers go into court 
when the Government arbitrarily fixes the price of their wheat 
and have the question determined as to whether or not it is just 
compensation under the Constitution? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, when we take the wheat, 
yes; but we are called upon here to fix a minimum price for 
wheat for the purpose of encouraging production; that is the 
reason for fixing a price. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, another question. Does the Sena- 
tor understand that the price of $2.20 recently fixed by the 
President is the minimum and that the farmer will be allowed to 
5 whatever price above that amount he may be able to 
0 

Mr. POMERENE. It is a guaranteed price, as I understand. 
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Mr. GORE. Does the Senator understand that the farmer 
will be allowed to take for his wheat any price over and aboye 
$2.20 a bushel? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not know; I have not gone into that. 

Mr. GORE. But is not that vital? 

Mr. POMERENE,. It may be so, but I want to say that $2.20 
a bushel, with an average crop, is all that any man ought to 
ask for his crop. 

Mr. GORE. Is that a legislative or a judicial question? Who 
ought to decide that, and who is to decide it under the railroad 
bill? 

Mr. POMERENE. In the case of the railroad legislation, we 
are taking their property whether they are willing or not. 

Mr. GORE. So we ure that of the farmers. 

Mr. POMERENE, No; we are not taking over their property; 
we are trying to encourage their production. That is why we 
have this legislation. The Senator asked me whether it is a 
legislative problem? My answer is, No“; it ought to be an 
executive problem under reasonable and proper regulations. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator from Ohio not understand 
that, whether we call this price a minimum price or a price 
given for encouragement or by whatsoever name we call it, as 
a matter of fact it is the only price that the farmer is per- 
mitted to receive? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not know that. 

Mr, REED. Does the Senator not know that, through the 
medium of the licensing power, through the medium of the volun- 
tary agreement between the board of trade men and also be- 
tween the millers, and by virtue of the fact also that all wheat 
for foreign shipment is purchsed through the wheat corpora- 
tion, there is but one price possible to be received by the farmer 
and that price is the price which has been fixed? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, that has affected the price; 
there can not be any question about it. 

Mr. REED. To be frank, has it not absolutely fixed the 
price? 

Mr. POMERENE. In the main, perhaps, it has. 

Mr. REED. Well, not in the main, but altogether? 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, I have gone as far as I care to go 
with that. I know that the Senator’s views on this subject 
and mine are dinmetrically opposed. 


Mr. REED. But they are not diametrically opposed on this 
fact, I hope. 


Mr, POMERENE. Perhaps not on the fact. It has been 
deemed wise to have but one buying agency for the purpose of 
supplying our allies and ourselves. 

Mr. REED. Very well. Now, the only question I am asking 
is, whether that one buying agency does not have one price; 
and with one buying agency with one price, if that does not fix 
the price for the seller? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have made the statement 
that it was a controlling factor, but it does not control all of 
the prices; it is not the whole element. I do not care, however, 
to go into that question very much further except to point out, 
if I can, the position the Congress ought to take, 

I recognize the fact that we can not put a dollar into the 
pocket of the farmer without taking it out of the pocket of the 
washerwoman or other consumer, and that when we are fixing 
the price of foodstuffs proper regard should be had for the 
encouragement of production; but ought we not also to pay a 
proper regard to those who must eat? The other day something 
like this was said facetlously, that $3 per bushel wheat was 
better than no. wheat at $2 a bushel; but, like all half truths, 
it is the worst kind of a falsehood. What does $5 a bushel 
wheat mean if the consumer has net the na to pay for it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do, for a question. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Would the Senator from Ohio contend 
that when the consumer has not the money to pay for it, wheat 
would stay at $5 a bushel? 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, Mr. President, here comes our old 
friend, supply and demand; the rule which is invoked upon 
every occasion; and there never was a worse abused rule in 
the world than just that one. The great economists, who pored 
over their books dreaming, long years ago announced the rule, 
and, as a general proposition, it is sound; but when the law of 
supply and demand is not permitted to operate, it does not con- 
trol the price. It never did and it never will. 

Mr. GORE, Then, who does and what does in that case? 


Mr. POMERENE. I will answer the Senator, if he will be a 
little patient. 

Mr. GORE. I am perfectly patient, and I shall wait a long 
time for an answer. 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, if it is to get an answer that will 
satisfy the Senator, he will, perhaps, never get it, because his 
ideas are fixed upon that proposition. 

Mr. President, last year in the course of a few weeks the 
price of wheat went skyward, until in some localities it was 
sold for $3 a bushel and $3.25, and even as high, if my memory 
serves me aright, as $3.50 a bushel. 

Mr. GRONNA, Mr. President, I know the Senator wants to 
be correct. I desire to inform him that the highest price which 
was paid for wheat in the foremost terminal market in the 
conntry was $3.06. 

r. POMERENE. I am trusting to my memory, but I think 
on ‘Hebator from North Dakota is wrong about that. How- 
ever, I will accept his statement. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion while I am on my feet? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. GRONNA, The Senator from Ohio is complaining be- 
cause the washerwoman will have to pay for wheat or flour the 
increased price provided by the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore]. That increase is 30 cents 
a bushel, is it not? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator from Ohio knows as well as I 
do that per capita we do not consume more than one barrel of 
flour per year, which never exceeds 44 bushels. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have heard that statement made be- 
fcre, and I trust the Senator from North Dakota will not en- 
croach upon my time in that matter. 

Mr. GRONNA. I hope the Senator will permit me to finish 
the question. The increased cost of the flour will be from $1.25 
to $1.35 per capita, possibly, for the entire year. Is it not a 
fact right now that the Senator from Ohio is compelling the 
same washerwoman to eat something else than wheat, which is 
costing her more ard which is not so valuable for food? 

Mr. POMERENE. My answer is no.“ Every Senator 
knows that the very minute that we add 25 cents to the price 
of a bushel of wheat by the time it gets around to the consumer 
there wil! be several times 25 cents added to the flour produced 
from that bushel of wheat. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator from Ohio make the assertion 
that that is the case when Mr. Hoover is in control and regu- 
lating it from the farmer to the consumer? 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from Missouri is still harp- 
ing” on my daughter. 

Mr. REED. Oh, the Senator ought to set that up in quotation 
marks, 

Mr. POMIERENE. I realize that very fully. 

Mr. REED. I want to ask the Senator from Ohio if it is true 
now—and we can not get away from these things by any 
fulminations—I want to know if the Senator means that since 
Mr. Hoover has taken control conditions are still so bad that 
25 cents added to a bushel of wheat will mean three or four 
8 five times that amount added to the flour that the consumer 

uys? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have made no such state- 
ment, and the Senator from Missouri has no right to draw 
any such inference from any statement that I have made on 
the subject. 

Mr, REED. I trust the Senator will read the notes of his 


speech. 

Mr. POMERENE. I recognize the fact that when it comes to 
the question of Hoover the Senator from Missouri and I can 
not agree. I have no doubt that Mr. Hoover has done some 
things that he perhaps ought not to have done, but on the 
whole he has done a great service to the people of this country 
and to the allies generally. If it had not been for what -we 
have been doing on this subject, legislatively as well as 
through the Food Administration, the price of flour to-day 
would be from $20 to $25 per barrel. It did get to $18 per 
barrel in this city just before he took charge. 

Now, Mr. President, I want te call the attention of the Senate, 
if I may do so briefly, to another proposition. On March 1, 
according to the report of the Agricultural Department, there 
was a wheat supply on the farms amounting to 111,272,000 
bushels; on that day there were in the country mills and ele- 
vators 68,972,000 bushels; or, in round numbers, about 180,- 
000,000 bushels. Note that about two-thirds of this whent was 
then in the possession of the farmers. I have letters from lead- 
ing farmers in Ohio in which they estimate that from one-fourth 
to one-third of the crop of last year is still in the bins on their 
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farms waiting for higher prices. Certain legislation was pro- 
posed in the Senate, one bill suggesting a minimum of $2.50 per 
bushel and another bill suggesting $2.75 per bushel; and partly 
in anticipation of the higher prices suggested by this legislation 
this wheat is still kept on the farms and in the bins, and the 
allies are suffering for the want of it to-day. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Senator, of course, is aware 
that the proposed increase to $2.50 applies only to wheat har- 
vested in 1918, and does not apply to a single bushel of wheat 
harvested in 1917? So this bill would not have any effect on 
the wheat that has already been harvested. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I understand that sugges- 
tion is made; but I suspect we would have to send the Senator 
from Oklahoma and some others out to tag all the 1917 crop of 
wheat so as to be able to distinguish between the products of 
1917 and that of the year 1918. 

Mr. GORE. In Ohio? 

Mr. POMERENE. No; not in Ohio; we are not asking for 
this increase. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. REED. The Senator states that, by virtue of this pro- 
posed price, wheat has been held up and the allies are suffer- 
ing for wheat. That statement ought not to go to the country 
unless the Senator knows it to be true. 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. I want to ask the Senator if it is not true that 
there are millions of bushels of wheat in the ports of America 
to-day waiting for bottoms to transport them to Europe? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have stated that there 
were 68,972,000 bushels of wheat in the country mills and 
elevators; that is, there were on March 1. I have not anything 
later on the subject. It may be that a part of this wheat was 
in the ports. 

Mr. REED. Then, how can the Senator say that by virtue of 
this Dill the allies are to-day suffering for the wheat when he 
admits there are 68,000,000 bushels in the market to-day, prac- 
tically every bushel of which is under the control of the Food 
Administration? 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, Mr. President, I can not refer to 
every fact in connection with this subject at one time. One 
of the distinguished Senators—I think, the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. STERLING], perhaps—this morning offered a report 
of a speech made by M. Tardieu, the French commissioner, 
bearing upon this subject, showing the decrease in the allow- 
ance of bread to the French people during the last few months, 
due to the fact they could not get the usual supply. They are 
not getting enough to meet their requirements. It may be that 
they are not suffering, as I have suggested; I hope they are 
not 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. Just one moment, please; but it seems to 
me it ought to occur to Senators that while we are trying to 
boost prices in this kind of a way the men who still have wheat 
in their bins will probably continue to hold it. I can read some 
letters on the subject, if it is required. 7 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. GORD. Does not the Senator know that, under section 4 
of the food-control act, the Government of the United States 
can commandeer every bushel of wheat in the United States? 

Mr. POMERENE. I suspect it can. 

Mr. GORE. In the hands of the farmer or anybody else, ex- 
cept what he needs for feed and domestic use? 

Mr. POMERENE. The Government no doubt can comman- 
deer it at any time. z 

Mr. GORE. Will the Government of the United States per- 
mit its allies to suffer when it has the power to commandeer 
wheat in the hands of the people who are hoarding it and with- 
holding holding it from them? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I do not care to take the 
time to answer a question like that. 

I will read part of a letter which I received from one of the 
most intelligent business men in Ohio, whom I have known per- 
sonally for many years. He is a patriotic man and is in con- 
stant touch with farmers, and among other things he makes 
this statement: 


There have been offered lately in the Senate two bills proposing to 
raise the price of wheat to $2.50 or $2.75—the best means I know of 
to withdraw wheat from the market— 


I will not read the whole of the letter— 


This eternal tinkering with measures has done more to retard prepa- 
rations for the war than all other causes combined. When the price 
of wheat was fixed some time ago they ought to have had enough data 


complaint of 
I was talking to one farmer in an adjoining county not long ago, and 
he said he had 300 bushels of wheat, but could find no market for it. 
He said that another neighbor had 460 bushels in the same shape. He 
told me that one of his neighbors last fall had to sack and haul his 
old eis to a neighbor for — 2 before he could thrash his new 
crop. man in our office stated just this morning that he saw a 
man the other day who had 900 bushels of wheat and could not find 
a market, as the Alliance Mills would not buy it on account of restric- 
tions— 

And so forth. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, is that letter from Ohio? 

Mr. POMERENE. That letter is from Ohio. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Win the Senator yields to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. POMERENE. For a question. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator know why it was 
that those farmers could not sell their wheat? I happen to 
know, and if the Senator will permit me two or three sentences 
I will be glad to tell him. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think I understand. There was some 
question of transportation 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at all. ‘ 

Mr. POMERENE. There was some question of regulation 
about it, which affected the situation, Suffice it to say that 
the wheat has not yet been sold. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the réason is that the 
Food Administration issued an order which in effect prevented 
mills purchasing wheat. I know of many mills now closed 
down, and the farmer drawing his wheat to those mills has 
had to draw it home again. That is just what has happened. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think that is true in certain sections. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is true all over the country, in many 
sections. 

Mr. POMERENE. But we are discussing now the question 
as to the price of wheat, and everything else is incidental to it. 
I have a number of other letters here bearing upon the same 
subject, but I do not believe I will take the time to read them. 
Many of these farmers are holding for higher prices, and this 
legislation is just the kind of legislation that encourages that 
practice. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Senator stated a moment ago 
that the wheat has not been sold because the farmers could not 
find any buyers, and now he states it is because they are holding 
it for higher prices. 

Mr. POMERENE. I state both facts, and there is nothing 
inconsistent between them, in my judgment. 

Mr. GORE. Well, of course, the Senator may himself be 
able to reconcile contradictory statements of that sont, but they 
do not seem consistent with each other. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think they are thoroughly reconcilable. 
Mr. President, it has been suggested that the price of wheat 
ought to be raised because wheat is now being fed to stock, due 
to present low prices. There has been wheat fed to stock, but 
my judgment is, from a report made by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, that it is not more than usually is so fed. I have before 
me the monthly crop report for March. The statistician made 
a special telegraphic inquiry, under date of March 2, in 15 of 
the leading wheat-producing States concerning the amount of 
1917 wheat crop fed to live stock. 

The responses show that the amount of wheat fed to live stock is 
less than in former years, except in a few States or sections where 
there was difficulty in obtaining other feed stuffs. 

The highest figure reported, 7 per cent, was from Montana, where 
in some sections feeding of wheat was necessary to prevent live stock 
from starving. In Oregon d per cent was fed. hese two States 
together account for about 2,000,000 bushels thus fed. Washington 
reports 4.5 per cent, being 1,500,000 bushels, against 2,300,000 usually 
fed. Moderately heavy feeding in western and west central Texas and 
Oklahoma in sections where other crops were almost a total failure, 
in order to save live stock, has required about 800,000 bushels in the 
former State and 900,000 in the latter, 38 3 cent and 23 pe 
cent of the total crops of those States. mething over 1,000,000 
bushels have been fed in North Dakota, about 2 per cent of the crop. 
Ohio has fed less than a million bushels, and Iess than 2 per cent of 


its_crop. 
5 reports almost 1,500,000 bushels, or about 6 per cent 
0 e crop. 

The remaining States report very small quantities of wheat bein 
fed. It appears that the total quantity of wheat fed to live stoc 
will not exceed 2 per cent, and that the sound wheat fed is prob- 
ably within 1 per cent of the crop. A large part of the wheat fed is 
inferior or musty grain unfit for milling. considerable amount of it 
represents the screenings from seed wheat. In Ohio it is reported that 
49 p cent of the wheat fed was of grades 1 and 2, 15 per cent of 
grade 3, and 36 r cent of grade 4, 5 and Spo led wheat. 
Sixty-four per cent of that was fed to poultry, 26 per cent to hogs, and 
10 1 cent to other animals. 

Except in some of the Western States named, the principal con- 
sumption of wheat fed has been by poultry. 
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Mr. President, I regret exceedingly that there is in any 
locality a necessity for feeding wheat to stock, if there is a 
necessity; and I doubt not that there is a necessity in some 


places to do it. That is one of the things which will happen 
in a great country like this; but I do not believe that there is 
going to be very much $2 or "$2.20 wheat fed to stock. 

I realize that it has been said that barley and rye and oats 
and corn have reached abnormally high prices. That is true; 
but is it not due to the general rule of supply and demand? 
The fact is, as I was informed on yesterday, that within the 
last few days the price of corn has fallen 30 cents per busħel. 
The reason for these high prices for other cereals, as I have 
been informed by students who have investigated the subject, 
is that because of the great car shortage during the last three 
or four months it has been impossible to get the necessary trans- 
portation to move the corn and the barley, the rye, and the oats 
from the producer to the.consumer. Perhaps two weeks ago 
one of the leading farmers in my own State said that 60 per 
cent of his corn was still in the shock. 

The transportation situation has greatly improved within the 
last few weeks, and last week I was informed at the office of 
the Director General of Railroads they were then moving the 
corn at the rate of 3,000,000 bushels per day; and we have had 
the resultant fall in the price of corn as it gets to the market. 

Mr. President, perhaps I am wrong in my economic theories. 
In normal times I have no sympathy with price-fixing legisla- 
tion. I have so expressed myself repeatedly; and if the law 
of supply and demand were permitted to operate I would not 
advocate price fixing. But when it is not permitted to operate, 
when prices are out of all reason compared with the cost of pro- 
duction, when we know that the supply is in the country, then 
are we to have these prices mounting higher and higher, and 
is Congress simply to sit here and say: “The law of supply 
and demand shall control”? It is true that, covering a period 
of years, it may be said, generally speaking, that supply and 
demand will control prices; but I should dislike to think of the 
suffering that. would haye occurred in this country if it had 
not been for price fixing in connection with wheat and sugar. 
We knew last year that the prices were going higher than they 
had ever been before, and it was only the drastic methods 
adopted by the Congress and the Food Administration that 
kept them within bounds. 

I think there has been one mistake made in this legislation. 
In my judgment, when we sought to fix the price of wheat the 
price within reasonable limits should have been fixed upon the 
cereals competing with wheat. Of course, some one asks me: 
“Well, how far would you go?“ Mr. President, that is a difi- 
cult question to answer. I wish it were not necessary to take 
the first step; but when it comes to the basic articles it does not 
hurt wy conscience in the least to say that the producer shall 
be satisfied with a reasonable price. I have no sympathy with 
profiteering, whether it is by a banker, by a steelmonger, by 
a copper producer, by a wheat raiser, or by a cotton grower. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. POMERENE. For a question. 

Mr. REED. I asked the Senator the other day a question to 
which I hope he will now give us a direct answer. Is he in 
favor now of regulating the other cereals produced upon the 
farm and reducing their prices so that they will be in propor- 
tion to the present price of wheat? 

Mr. POMEnENE. I just answered that question a moment 
ago, and said that I was in favor of legislation of that char- 
acter. 

Mr. REED. I did not understand the Senator's statement to 
have gone as far as that; but I now understand his statement 
to mean just that—that he is in favor of reducing the prices 
of the other grains so that they will correspond and bear their 
proportion to the wheat price. Now, I want to ask him another 
question: Is he willing to carry the price regulation to the 
point of regulating the wages of farm hands, so that they will 
be in proportion? 

Mr. POMERENE. I am not. 

Mr. REED. Is the Senator willing to carry it so far as to 
regulate the price of the harness which the farmer has to buy 
and the shoes which he has to buy? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I recognize the Senator's 
viewpoint on the subject. I have said before that he and I 
could not agree, and I emphasize that now. I voted for the 
legislation to place agricultural implements under the price- 
fixing powers of the Government, and I favor it now. 

Mr. REED. I am asking about harness, and shoes, and 
clothing, and hats, and caps, and shirts—the things that the 
farmer has to consume. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I understand the Senator’s 
question, and I think he understands my position. 

I have said in substance that so far as the basic articles are 
concerned I am willing to fix those prices. When it comes to 
the details of the manufactured articles, I would go step by 
step as conditions might seem to justify. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will be patient with me, I am 
simply trying to get his viewpoint. I think he is entirely will- 
ing to give it to us, and I think the country is interested in it. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think I have made myself perfectly 
clear to anyone who wants to understand me. 

. REED. I wanted to ask the Senator this question—well, 
I will not ask it, for I think the Senator is out of patience with 
ine. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I think the Senator realizes 
that that line of questioning has gone about as far as it ought 
to go. I think he understands my position, as I understand his 
position. 

Mr. President, I have some further information on the cost 
of wheat 8 which I intended to submit earlier in my 
remarks. 

I desire to say in advance that I have made an effort to find 
out from the Agricultural Department the cost of wheat pro- 
duction in the various sections of the country. My messenger 
was informed that there has been no general investigation of 
this subject since 1910, and of course figures as of that date 
would give us very little light now. I have, however, some 
other data. There has been some investigation made by a 
part of the Agricultural Department, or some bureau in it. 
They decline to give such information as they have, realizing 
that there are many uncertain elements about it. I make that 
explanation because I want to be perfectly fair about the state- 
ment that I am about to read. 

I have a letter from a grain dealer in Indiana, under date 
of March 9. He incloses to me a circular which was issued by 
the agricultural extension department of Purdue University. 
This article deals with wheat and several other farm products, 
and I am going to read that part of the statement which re- 
lates to wheat: 

Last August this office secured for the Department of Farm Mana 
ment at Vales an itemized — — of —.— cost of 5 
1917 crop of wheat on four farms in this county. The 
of growing a bushel of wheat on ee four farms, including. 155 d 
to market, was found to be $1.1 

pepe was last year— 


ry of similar data collected from 207 farms in 3 
shows that the average cost of 3 a bush 

was $1.20. Twenty-five men in this county are now 

ing records on the cost of producing the wheat crop 


aes 1255 the high reputation of the University of Purdue. I 
took pains to inquire of my friend the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana, and he advises me that the investigations made 
by this university are of a high order. I do not know that I 
quote him accurately, but he said that in substance; and I have 
no doubt that this price of $1.20 per bushel is an outside figure 
in those States. The President saw fit the other day to fix a 
price of $2.20 per bushel, and we are now asked to add 30 cents 
a bushel more to that price. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. GORE. Is the Senator aware that the president of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of North Dakota made a 
study as to the cost of production in North Dakota for the 
season of 1917 and found that the price was $2.19 per bushel, 
and that in Minnesota a study was made and it was found to 
be $3.01 a bushel? I may add, if the Senator will pardon me, 
that I do not know whether it was the Agricultural Department 
or not; I assume that it was; but somebody has caused the 
county demonstrators in my State to make a survey, taking 10 
typical farms in the wheat counties. I say, I presume it was 
the Department of Agriculture. Several of their answers have 
been sent to me, clippings from newspapers and otherwise; and 
when I saw their statements I was satisfied that whoever it 
was that was gathering the data was going to make it public. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from Oklahoma must find 
himself in the same predicament that everyone else does when 
he quotes the cost of wheat production or the cost of farm 
products. We must have a whole lot of other facts and details 
before we can fix an average figure for the whole country. 
I recognize the fact that in the State of Oklahoma, in its semi- 
arid regions, last year there was a partial failure of the wheat 
crop, but that partial failure does not occur every year. It is 
au exception when it occurs there, as it is an exception when 
it occurs elsewhere, The same may be said of certain sections 


cost 
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of Minnesota and North Dakota and South Dakota and the 
Intermountain States. But I submit that no business man 
would attempt to estimate the cost of production upon his 
knowledge of what the cost of production was: upon a farm 
when the erop was a complete failure or a partial failure. 
That is why I was so anxious to get a statement of the average 
cost. If I knew the average cost in Ohio and North Dakota 
and South Dakota and Oklahoma and all the wheat-producing 
States, then I would be better able to determine within reason- 
able bounds what the price should be. I do not lose sight of 
the fact, when we are discussing cost prices, that the advan- 
tage, generally speaking, is all with the Western and the North- 
western farmer, because he has cheaper land, and it is more 
easily farmed. 

Mr. President, a word further about the cost of labor. 

I have some figures lere before me. They do not bear out 
the inference that there is a general increase in farm labor to 
$5 per man per day. I have no doubt that there are occasions 
when and places where some men make some demands of that 
character. We were told the other day, in the course of this 
debate, that an I. W. W. in the State of North Dakota had been 
employed at $4 a day, and later wanted $5, and quit work 
because he could not get it. I have no doubt that that Is so, but I 
would demand more evidence before I could be made to believe 
that the people of North: Dakota who work upon the fields are, 
generally speaking, I. W. W.’s. I do not believe they are. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I should like to ask the Senator if he 
believes that the figures which I gave for a month and a half 
of work in the busy. season, we. will say, or what will be the 
busy season in 1918 in Ohio, would be less than at the rate of 
$80 a month and board? 

Mr. POMERENH. I did not catch the first part of the Sena- 
tor’s question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to ask the Senator if he believes 
that tlie farmer in Ohio during the harvest season can expect 
to hire men for less than $80 a month and board for just a 
month and a half, when they are not hired by the season? 

Mr. POMERENE. For $80 a month? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr: POMERENE. Unquestionably, he can. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Those are the figures that I gave a short 
time ago, and it would be worth $20 a month to board that man, 
would it not? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
that there are mighty few men in Ohio who are getting $80 
per month on the farm. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mighty few farmers; yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mighty few men on the farm—I mean, 
farm hands, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Possibly the Senator misunderstood me, or 
I misunderstood him, 

Mr. POMERENE. Possibly I did. 

Mr. McCUMBER. What I am asking the Senator Is whether 
or not, in his opinion, during the busiest season of the year, 
while the farmer is harvesting his crop of wheat, he could 
this year engage men to work for a month and a half during 
harvest season for less than $80 a month and board? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, in the first place, the 
wheat harvest season does not last in Ohio on any farm for a 
month. If it lasts two weeks on a given farm, that is the ex- 
treme, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does that include the thrashing? 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, no. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, harvesting as it is generally under- 
stood consists not only in cutting the grain, but in caring for 
it and thrashing it. I include in my question the time during 
the harvesting and the thrashing seasons, 

Mr. POMERENE.. I must say—and I want to be perfectly 
frank with the Senator—that I think he has his figures entirely 
too high. I am not able to give him the exact figures, because 
I have not lately inquired. 

Mr. President, just one other, observation. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
say to him that I know, as a matter of fact, that we have to 
pay our men $90 a month now, and we are unable to get all 
the men we want at that price. 

Mr. POMERENE. I accept the Senators statement. If he 
makes: that statement, I accept it as correct. 

Now, Mr. President, there is another proposition to which I 
want to refer for just a minute. 

It has been stated that unless the price of wheat is raised 
farmers will sow barley or rye or oats instead. I suppose some 


of them will, but that does not alarm me very much, assuming 
it to be so, because all those cereals are now used for food pur- 
poses, and, so, if we did lose some wheat, we would perhaps 
gain in oats and rye and barley. The winter wheat, of course, 
is sown. The spring wheat is to be sown. I can speculate 
quite as well as other Senators as to whether or not there is 
going to be a substantial shrinkage in the amount of acreage 
which. will be sown because of the fact that the price is only 
$2.20 a bushel; but that is guesswork. 

I am informed by a gentleman whom I believe to be well 
posted upon this subject that an analysis of the spring planting 
of wheat would show that the only expansion in area which 
would be obtained by a higher price would be in the arid regions, 
and that the area of expansion has a maximum of probably not 
over 4,000,000. acres. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, those figures are interesting; but 
I want to ask the Senator now—— 

Mr. POMERENE. Will not the Senator wait until I finish 
reading this paragraph, please? 

Mr. REED. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. At its average yield this would be, at the 
outside, 60,000,000 bushels of wheat—that is, the average of 15 


bushels per acre. For this quantity of wheat it is proposed 


that the country should pay 50 cents a bushel bonus on the entire 
crop of, say, 750,000,000 bushels. 

In other words, to encourage the raising of 60,000,000 bushels 
we want the consumer to be taxed at the rate of 50 cents per 
bushel on the entire crop of 750,000,000 bushels, or: we would 
pay $375,000,000 in order to encourage the production of 60,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, now will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. REED. I wanted to ask who is the author of that state- 
ment that the only place where you can expand spring-wheat 
production is in the arid regions? 

Mr: POMERENE. I may say that he is one of the best- 
informed men in this city on this subject. I am not at liberty to 
give his name now. I should be very glad to give it if I were. 

Mr. RED. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to say 
that Iowa is a spring-wheat State, and that the contest in Iowa 
is between corn and wheat and hay and oats: I wonder if the 
author of these figures means to say that if wheat was a more 
profitable crop than corn or rye there would not be room for 
plenty of expansion in a State like Iowa, or a State like Minne- 
sota, or a State like Missouri, or a State like Ohio? 

It seems to me that the statement that there is no place for 
an expansion of the spring-wheat crop except in the arid regions 
could only have been made by a man who never saw a farm. 

Mr. POMEREND. I assume that this is a general statement. 
and I do not assume that he has gone to the very acre: He has 
given this as the outside of expansion which would be en- 
couraged by this increase in price. He does not say that there 
would not be other wheat in the arid regions, but he says the 
outside maximum of expansion would be 4,000,000 acres, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, does not the Senator think it is 
just as important to keep in the winter-wheat acreage already 
sown where the yield threatens to be low and unprofitable on a 
basis of $2.20 a bushel? 

Mr. POMEREND. Mr. President, that is one of those ques- 
tions which can not be answered unless you have some further 
facts. If the acreage would promise a 5 per cent yield, the 
answer would be one thing; if it promises a 10 per cent yield, 
the answer might be another thing; if it promises:a 25 or 50 
per cent yield, another. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, just one further point. Whoever 
prepared the figures for the Senator seems to proceed on the 
theory tliat this bill proposes an increase of 50 cents a bushel. 
The Senater is aware, is he not, that the President has already 
issued a proposition 

Mr. POMEREND. Oh, Mr. President, that is being con- 
trasted with the present law on the subject, and not with the 
present -Executive order. 

Mr. GORE. The President found it necessary to raise the 
price 20 cents a bushel. 

Mr; POMEREND. He did. 

Mr. GORE. And this proposal is to, raise it only 20 cents 
more. 

Mr. POMEREND. As between the price fixed by the Presi- 
dent and the price fixed by this amendment, if it should be 
adopted, there is only a difference of 30 cents a bushel. 

Mr. GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. POMERENE. That, of course, must be taken into con- 
sideration, 

Mr. President, I have taken very much more time than I 
intended to take; but I feel that I would be doing a thing which 
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is not asked by the farmers of my State, and which is contrary 
to the interests of the public generally, if I were to vote in 
favor of this increase of the minimum price. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Senator is, of course, aware 
that rye is now selling at $3 and as high as $3.38? 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, it has advanced in price. I do not 
know what the present figure is; but it seems to me it simply 
demonstrates the correctness of my position, that when we are 
fixing the price of the one cereal we ought to fix the price of 
the competing cereals. 

Mr. GORE. Does not the Senator think if you reduce the 
market price of rye the Government ought to take the loss 
instead of obliging the producer to take the loss? 

Mr. POMERENE. We are talking about the future now. 
We are speaking about fixing the minimum price. If we are 
to fix the minimum price for rye, are you taking anything from 
“the farmer? 

Mr. GORE. There would not be any controversy between the 
Senator and myself or anyone who thinks as I think if this 
was a minimum price. It is not a minimum price, and I ask 
the Senator to take the judgment of farmers in Nebraska and 
the Dakotas and in Kansas last year who were obliged to sell 
their wheat for 80 cents less than it was worth in the market, 
and out of the diminished proceeds we propose to make those 
farmers stand guarantor, and we guarantee the Burlington 
Railroad 26 per cent return on its capital stock, and if the 
Burlington is not satistied with that 26 per cent it has a right 
to go into the courts. If the Senator thinks that is just and 
equal rights to all 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, there are certain people 
who think they have a right to charge for any of the necessities 
of life what they can get. I do not. 

Mr. GORE. What does the Senator think the farmer has a 
right to get for what he raises? 

Mr. POMERENE. In a time of war a man has a right to a 
reasonable price, and has not any right to charge the public 
these enormous prices. I care not whether he is an iron pro- 
ducer, a copper man, a cotton planter, or a wheat farmer. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator think you can stimulate pro- 
duction by fixing the price on an article at less than the law of 
supply and demand would award? 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, there comes supply and demand 
again. We always get back to that. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator is in favor of repealing that law? 

Mr. POMERENE. That is a very learned question to ask. 

Mr. GORE. It ought to be very easily answered. > 

Mr. POMERENE. If you will so adjust conditions here in 
this country that the law of supply and demand will operate, I 
am in favor of the law of supply and demand, but in these 
products it has not been operating for more than a year, many 
economists to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. GORE. Do I understand the Senator to say if the law 
of supply and demand would oblige the farmer to take less 
than $2.20 a bushel for his wheat he would be in favor of the 
law, but if the law would give more than $2.20 he is opposed 
to its operation? 

Mr. POMERENE. The law of supply and demand is not con- 
trolling this situation, 

Mr. GORE. I ask the Senator, then, what is controlling rye 
and corn and barley? 

Mr. POMERENE. Because it is largely in the hands of 
those who can boost prices, and they are boosting prices, and 
because of failure to get needed transportation. 

Mr. GORE. Is the Senator aware that corn is largely in 
the hands of the farmers; that it has not been moving even 
normally; that according to the normal movement there ought 
to have been during the last few weeks 80,000,000 bushels of 
corn in the elevators, and there are only about 4,000,000 bushels? 

Mr. POMERENE. I got through discussing that a while ago. 
I made the statement that the increased price of corn, as I had 
been reliably informed, was due to lack of transportation. The 
supply was not where it could be had. The supply was not at 
the point of consumption; the supply was still in the bands of 
the producer, and he could not get it to market. Now, does the 
Senator think that when the product is in the hands of the 
producer and he can not get it to the consumer it is still the law 
of supply and demand that regulates it generally throughout 
the country? 

Mr. GORE. I remember distinctly the statement of the Sena- 
tor to that effect, and I was tempted to bring up against it his 
later statement that the reason why the price of corn and rye is 
so high is that they are in the hands of people who are trying to 
boost the price. I could not reconcile the two statements. 

Mr. REED. In this connection I wish to ask the Senator if 
he thinks that corn and rye and barley in Canada are in the 
hands of those who are trying to boost prices? 


Mr. POMERENE. It so happens that they do not raise very 
much corn in Canada. 

Mr. REED. But corn has a market in Canada and rye and 
barley have a market there, and the prices of corn and rye and 
barley in Canada are the identical prices in the United States, 
3 ae the differences which naturally occur in the matter 
of freight. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have not looked into the question of the 
price of barley and rye in Canada, and I know nothing about it. 


Mr. REED. Ihave. I have looked it up. 
Mr. POMERENE. Very well; then I suppose we will hear 
about it. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want the attention of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoĒmERENE] for just a moment. I 
have listened to the patriotic sentiments of the Senator from 
Ohio. I have always been struck by the fairness of his ut- 
terances, and my admiration for his courage in dealing with 
all matters has been very great indeed. I confess I was some- 
what abashed and chagrined when I listened to the first state- 
ment made by the Senator from Ohio, after having given him 
some figures which I asked if he would kindly reply to. I 
left my seat and went over to see the Senator, just before 
giving my figures, and asked him the average price of good 
farm lands in the State of Ohio, and he told me they would 
run from $100 to $150 an acre. I asked him if $125 per acre 
would be a fair estimate, and he said he thought it would in 
the good grain-ruising section of Ohio. I then based my esti- 
mates upon the figures that were given by the Senator from 
Ohio, and the Senator from Ohio, when he started to reply, 
used this language: 

Mr. POMERENE, Mr. President, I am not going to discuss the state- 
ment made by the distinguished Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumMBER] save and except to say that I neither agree with his 
premises, his conclusions, nor his process of reasoning. 

Upon any ordinary question of fact, Mr. President, I could 
have the Senator from Ohio make that statement without any 
feeling upon my part, if it was a question on which minds 
might naturally differ, but I dislike to have the Senator say 
he does not agree with my premises after I have received my 
premises from his own lips. I dislike to have the Senator 

Mr. POMEREND. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator, because I want to 
be perfectly fair with him. 

Mr. POMERENE. I certainly did not mean any offense. The 
only premise that the Senator got from my lips was the one 
as to the price of land. Is not that right? 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is true, and that is the premise upon 
which I based all the other calculations which the Senator 
from Ohio challenged. 

Mr. President, the Senator also disagreed with my conclu- 
sions. I regret that my probity is such that the Senator will 
deny, if the expression comes from my lips, the natural rules 
of mathematics. When I conclude that 160 acres of land at 
$125 an acre will amount to $20,000 I am more than surprised 
to have the Senator question it, because it is one of mathe- 
matical deduction only, and when I also compute 6 per cent in- 
terest on $25,000-—— 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just a moment—and arrive at the conclu- 
sion that that means $1,500. I am confounded when I listen 
to the Senator’s statement that he denies my conclusion. I 
thought 6 per cent upon $25,000 did really amount to $1,500 per 
annum. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. Has not the Senator overlooked the possibility 
that the principles and axioms and rules of mathematics have 
gone glimmering with the law of supply and demand like a 
schoolboy’s dream? 

Mr. McCUMBER. They have gone somewhere. I have not 
been able to chase them down, and I am not assisted very much 
by my genial friend from Ohio. 

Now, that is not the only conclusion. The Senator says: 

If the Standard Oil Co. would employ him as an accountant, I am 
sure there would be no income tax to pay by that company. 

My colleague a short time ago gave a little of the method of 
accounting which I suppose would be adopted by the Standard 
Oil Co. in arriving at what was a reasonable profit for those 
who convert our cattle into food products. After allowing them 
what we would call most fabulous salaries upon the farm, after 
allowing them all expenses, they were allowed, I think, 9 or 10 
per cent profit above that upon everything that they had made 
in all the years, and which they had added to their original 
plant in the shape of surplus; and when it came to the by- 
products they were allowed 15 per cent upon the capital in- 
vested in the ae products. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator. 
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Mr. REED. The Senator is speaking of packing houses? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am speaking ef packing houses. 

Mr. REED. The Senator is for once slightly in error. 

Mr. McCUMBER.. I do not want to exaggerate. I am very 
careful about it. 

Mr. REED. The Senator is not exaggerating. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am keeping within conservative lines. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator pardon me if I call his atten- 
tion to the rule that is laid down in the circular sent out by 
the Food Administration under the date of November 24? 

Mr. McCUMBER, I wili yield for a question, if the Senator 
ean put it in that form. I do not wish to lose the floor, because 
I desire to close in just n few minutes. 

Mr. REED. I know the Senator will want this, 
ment is: 

After Investigation and consideration, it has been determined to per- 
mit the packers (except the five large packers, whom we shall speak 
of in a moment) to earn an annual profit equal te 2.5 per cent of their 
total annual sales, This profit is to be net after expenses are d; 
interest on money borrowed will be treated as an expense, but not 
Federal taxes, which the packer must pay himself out of his profits, 
Regulations will be so drawn. 

That is, as to the smaller packers. Now, coming to the larger 
ones: 

The five large packers stand in a diferent class. They have impor- 
tant and vital service to perform for the National Government in this 
war. Upon them rests the burden of preparing the bulk of the meat- 
food products which our allles and our armies require. They must be- 
come national agencies for war service. They are, with such help as 
we will require from the smalier packers, to be called on, month by 
month, for whatever meat products may be required at prices and in 
quantities ae by this division, For the reasons thus stated, and 
no others, it has been determined to treat these five concerns as 4 
separate class. 

Now I give the Senator the rule as to them: 


After full consideration it has been determined that the meat busi- 
ness of the large packers will be subject, first, to the same restriction 
ns the small päckers—that is, 23 per cent on sales—and, second, to a 
further and additional restriction: That the total annual earnings of 
the large packer from his“ meat business” shall be limited to per 
cent on his average capital necessarily used by him in that business, 
including borrowed capital. This profit is to be net after expenses are 

d, but United States taxes, interest on bonds and borrowed money, 
and dividends may not be treated as expenses, but 
the packer out of this profit. If, however, the rate paid on borrowed 
money be over 5 per cent, such excess will be treated as an expense. 

What I am calling the Senator's attention to is this, that the 
9 per cent is not figured upon the bonded indebtedness plus the 
capital stock, but it is figured upon all the money which may be 
invested in the business, including borrowed money—and most 
concerns have invested in their business several times their 
capital stock. So they get 9 per cent upon all of it, and if their 
interest is 5 per cent they are bound to make 4 per cent the 
difference between that and 9 per cent. As I estimate roughly 
they will probably make from 20 to 40 per cent. In addition 
to that, when the companies make a by-product, they get a 
larger amount, being allowed 15 per cent upon that capital. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I thank the Senator for his contribution. 
I simply wish to say to my friend from Ohio that the farmers 
fire not receiving the treatment that was suggested by him would 
be given to them by an aceountant for the Standard Oil Co. 

Mr. President, I do not think the Senator from Ohio will deny 
that it requires about $1 an acre per year for fertilizer in Ohio. 
I thought I was overly conservative, because I had asked some 
one else and they had stated it at about $2 per acre per year. 
Then I think he will not say that I exaggerate the figures when 
I say that the taxes on all the property owned by a farmer on 
a farm of 160 acres in the State of Ohio, with all the farm 
machinery upon it, would probably be about $100 a year. I 
would rather the Senator would have corrected me and shown 
wherein I was in error rather than to make the sweeping charge 
that he had no confidence in any of the figures that I might see 
fit to present on the subject. 

Mr. POMERENE. Now, the Senator ought to be fair with 
me. I did not say that I did not accept any of the figures. I 
said I did not agree with his conclusion, and what I intended 
by the conclusion was that he had a family on a 160-acre farm 
not making any money, and, as I remember, if they were not 
In debt, at least they had nothing on the profit side of the 
ledger. That is what T intended. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No, Mr. President; I gave my figures, and 
if the figures were in error I think the Senator should have 
attempted to correct the figures, because I desired to be abso- 
Iutely accurate. I showed that at $2 a bushel, allowing the 


The state- 


farmer 6 per cent interest on his investment and giving him 
farm labor very much cheaper than my colleague says ean. 
‘possibly be obtained in our State, he would have at the end 
of the year, for his whole family about 8300, which would be 
equivalent in a family of five to 860 a year, $5 a month, or an 
average earning capacity of 20 cents a day, on 82 wheat. 


must be paid by 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I do not care to get into 


| any controversy with the Senator on this subject. I am simply 


going to refer to a fact or two to show how manifestly unfair 
his premises are. In Ohio, for instance, on farms that are 
valued at $125 an acre it is a very rare case where land of 
that kind produces only 14 bushels to the acre. There is an- 
other thing. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to touch on that in just a minute. 

Mr. POMERENE. I simply want to add this: There are 
many other things.. We rotate our crops in Ohio constantly. 
After the wheat crop is sown we sow timothy or clover in the 
wheat. Usually in the fall the farmers pasture the growing 
clover for a month or two. The Senator takes no account of 
that. 

When it comes to the fertilizers, a large part of the fertilizers 
is produced upon the farm. ‘Che Senator takes no account of 
that. We have our corn, our oats, sometimes our rye, and our 
potatoes; we raise our stock, and so forth. Wheat is not the 
only crop; it is only one of three or four principal crops that 
are raised. So no man can take the figures, with all due re- 
spect to the Senator—and I meant no reflection upon him— 
which are presented by the Senator and get any exact esti- 


mate as to the amount which will be earned upon one of these 


farms. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio is 
mistaken when he says I do not take into account all of those 
things—I do take them into account—but I am now particu- 
larly taking into account the question of raising wheat, be- 
eause that is the only thing we are discussing in this bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. No, Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just a moment, When the farmer sows 
his land to timothy he is not raising wheat that year; when he 
is raising corn he is not raising wheat that year. After all, 
no matter whether in the Senator’s State the farmers rotate 
the crops or not, they can raise but one crop a year upon the 
land. We will allow those other crops to take care of them- 
selves, and we will allow them to take care of the fertilization 
for the next year, but this year we are asked to sow wheat, 
irrespective of what was on the land last year. . 

The Senator from Ohio has been so led astray by his enthu- 
siasm in defense of the washerwoman of whom he has spoken 
So pathetically that he has not given us a fair statement of the 
average yield of wheat in Ohio. Let me again quote what the 
Senator said. He said: 


I want only to allude to one particular fact. 
Referring to me— 


speaks of the average crop of wheat in Ohio as being 14 bushels an 
acre, I hope my friend knows more about farming in North Dakota than 
he does about farming in Ohio. The average production in Ohio is 
ordinarily about 23 to 25 bushels an acre. Last your in many sections 
40 bushels an acre was not an uncommon yieltt— 

And so forth. > 
Mr. President, I am afraid either that the Senator from Ohio 
is in error in his statement or else that I really do not know 
more about farming both in Ohio and in North Dakota than 
does the Senator from Ohio. When he made the statement 
concerning the yield of wheat in Ohio, I confess I was startled, 
because, representing an agricultural State, I generally keep 
pretty accurate information of the yield of wheat in every State 
in the Union, and the figures that I gave were those of the 
average yield for 10 years throughout the United States. The 
average yield in the United States is about 14 bushels per acre. 
Therefore I took that as my basis. In North Dakota, taking the 
last 10 years, the average yield was 12.2 bushels per acre. The 
Senator stated that in Ohio the yield is from 23 to 25 bushels 
an acre. I immediately sent over to my office for the Year- 
book of Agriculture for 1916, and taking the average in Ohio 
for 10 years—from 1907 to 1916, inclusive—the yield was shown 
to be 15.9 bushels per acre. Very little, indeed, over what my 
estimate was for the entire United States. I am surprised to 
have the Senator from Ohio, who has lived in Ohio so many 
years, and who so ably represents that State, criticize my esti- 
maté of the yield of wheat for the United States and claim that 
Ohio raises from 28 to 25 bushels per acre, when the agricul- 
tural statistics show that she raises on an average but 15.9 
bushels an acre. If Ohio averages in her yield of wheat what 
the Senator says she averages, I would not be surprised if he 
should think that $2 a bushel would be an exorbitant price for 
wheat, but she does not raise that amount of wheat, nid the 
figures that I have given in my estimate are substantially 

correct, 
Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I move ihat the Senate adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 27 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, March 
20, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


When be 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspar, March 19, 1918. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Eternal God, our heavenly Father, strengthen every fiber of 
our being and help us to concentrate our thought and energy 
on the successful prosecution of the war which we have en- 
tered in behalf of human liberty and human rights. Encourage 
us by the great truth that right reenforced by wisdom, in- 
tegrity, courage, and imperishable faith in Thee, the living 
God, is the greatest force vouchsafed to man. 

Hear us, O God our Father, and grant speedy success to our 
arms, for the sake of humanity, in His Name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on House joint resolution 
No. 154. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks on House joint reso- 
lution No. 154. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHN- 
son] asks unanimous consent to address the House for three 
minutes. 

Mr. GILLETT, Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as it was agreed that 
we should have an hour’s debate this morning, I do not think it 
is fair to curtail that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed the following 
resolutions : : 

eee That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. Jonn H. Carsrick, late a Representa- 
tive from the State of New Jersey. 

Resolved, That a committee of eight Senators be appointed by the 
Vice President to join a committee a ogee by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to take order for superintending the funeral of the deceased. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolutions 
to the House of Representatives. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased Representative the Senate do now adjourn. $, 

And that in compliance with the foregoing resolution the Vice 
President had appointed the senior Senator from New Jersey 
IMr. FRELINGHUYSEN], the junior Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Bamp], the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHER- 
LAND], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Nucent], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKet- 
Lan], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asuurst], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] as the committee on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had 
appointed Mr. France and Mr. Hottis members of the Joint 
Select Committee on the part of the Senate, as provided for in 
the act of February 16, 1889, as amended by the act of March 
2, 1895, entitled “An act to authorize and provide for the dis- 
position of useless papers in the executive departments,” for 
the disposition of useless papers in the Department of Labor. 

The message also announced that the President had, on March 
18, 1918, approved and signed bill of the following title: 

S. 3471. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
furloughs without pay and allowances to enlisted men of the 
Army of the United States. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Tuomas F. SmIrH, by unanimous consent, was granted 
leave of absence for two weeks, on account of illness. 
INDUSTRIAL CREDITS. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 10608) 
known as the war corporation finance bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10608, with Mr. Garrerr of Tennes- 
see in the chair. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 
The Clerk read the bil, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10608) to provide further for the national security and 
defense and, for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, 
to provide credits for industries and enterprises in the United States 
necessary or contribatory to the prosecution of the war, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I really ought not to under- 
take to speak, for I have not been very well and my throat 
is bothering me a lot, yet I feel I ought to say a word about 
the pending bill. 

We are living in an extraordinary period, and we are re- 
quired to do extraordinary things. The pending bill, known 
as the war-finance corporation bill, is one of the radical pieces 
of legislation that has been submitted to the consideration of 
Congress, and I confess when it was first submitted it amazed 
me. But I realize, after careful study of the problems in- 
volved, that we are called upon to do many things during this 
war period that we would not even have stopped to consider 
for a moment in times of peace. ; 

Mr. GARNER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I venture the suggestion, if the gentleman 
will permit, that when this bill was first submitted nine men 
out of ten were astounded at the suggestion of such legislation, 
and that if they had been called upon right at that moment 
nine out of ten would have voted against it, and I think 
to-day probably nine out of ten are in favor of the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. I agree with the gentleman from Texas. 
It is a radical departure from the ordinary movements of Gov- 
ernment in times of peace. But we are in a period of war, 
and everything we do is radical and must of necessity be 
radical, And the main object of the Government and the people 
of the United States during this war period must be the 
winning of the war, and anything that will aid in the accom- 
plishment of that purpose must be done. 

There ought not to be any hesitation about it. This bill, when 
it first came to the light, proposed, as it does to-day, the organ- 
ization of a corporation with $500,000,000 of capital, to be 
furnished from the Treasury of the United States, and the right 
to issue securities amounting to $4,000,000,000 more, to be man- 
aged by the Secretary of the Treasury in fact, although in 
name it was proposed to associate with him four other gentle- 
men, called a board, over which board he was to preside. He 
was to have the power to name the board, to discharge it, and to 
veto anything that it might do. That seemed to be radical. I 
was pleasantly surprised upon consultation with the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee and other members of the 
committee, both Democrat and Republican, to find that they 
did not agree that such a radical course should be pursued. 
In the course of the consideration of the bill before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means I had the privilege of appearing, 
and I made two or three suggestions which I may reiterate. 

I thought that instead of the Secretary of the Treasury hav- 
ing the power to name a board to manage this great corporation, 
the Federal reserve banks, the regional banks, ought to have 
the power to either name or nominate to the President the men 
who were to act as the board of directors, and the reason why 
I thought that should be so is that the capital of the regional 
banks, amounting to $72,000,000, is all furnished by the member 
banks, and the members furnishing the directors of the regional 
banks, and that these national banks have on deposit in the 
regional banks about $1,500,000,000, on which they draw no 
interest; and they, it seemed to me, would be sufficiently inter- 
ested in the proper management of the corporation provided for 
in this bill to see that no improper loans were made. 

I feared that with the enormous weight of duty imposed upon 
the Secretary of the Treasury through the manifold positions 
that he occupies he would not be able to give the consideration 
to the problems involved in the operations of this corporation 
that their importance entitle them to. And I also thought, and 
still think, that there should be advisory boards elected by the 
regional banks, to pass upon the applications for loans through 
this corporation, originating within the region, and that the 
board itself should be limited in its power to make such loans 
as might be recommended by the regional boards—the advisory 
boards. The purpose of my suggestion was to furnish the board 
that takes final action the specific information as to the validity 
and the justice of the claims for assistance. I realize that some 
such legislation as this must be enacted, and I also realize that 
it should be surrounded by every safeguard possible. 

The Ways and Means Committee entered upon the considera- 
tion of this bill with the determination so to amehd it that it 
would, when reported to the House, come as nearly as possible 
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to meeting the expectations of the business public. The only 
justification, the real justification, for the enactment of the law 
is that the Government itself has absorbed all of the financial 
life of the country, if I may so speak, in the sale of its liberty 
bonds, and that has made it almost, if not quite, impossible 
for the banks themselves to furnish the needed help to indus- 
trial enterprises. And so the Government having taken the 
place of the financial institutions of the country and absorbed 
all the lonning power of the country, it seemed that there might 
be danger of destroying a great many business activities unless 
the Government itself came to the rescue. And so the thought 
was suggested that this corporation might fill that place. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. I would like to know the gentleman’s opin- 
ion, as a practical business man, as to the wisdom of having the 
Secretary of the Treasury a part of this board at all. 

Mr. MADDEN, Well, it seems to me you could not permit 
any board to be organized to manage a great corporation like 
this, where its activities must in a large sense coordinate with 
the Treasury of the United States, without the Secretary of the 
Treasury in a sense being the guiding spirit. Everything that 
this corporation does must be done in harmony with the policy 
of the Treasury of the United States, and the Secretary of the 
Trensury, being the responsible Government official to direct 
the movements of the Treasury, he must of necessity be a 
member of this board, not having the veto power over the actions 
of the board except in cases where their action might conflict 
with the policy of the department. In that case he ought to 
have the veto power. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does not that mean, in es- 
sence, that the board will be simply advisory to the Secretary 
of the Treasury? 

Mr. MADDEN. Not necessarily. The board, as I proposed 
it, should either have been elected by the regional banks, or nom- 
inated by such banks to the President for submission to the 
Senate for confirmation, and I suggested that there should be 12 
members of the board, or 13 including the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman offer 
that amendment? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think the committee has fairly met that 
suggestion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Then that suggestion is out 
of the question? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. I think they have met the suggestion 

under the circumstances fairly. I suggested that they ought 
to have a board of 12, with the Secretary as ex officio chair- 
man; that the 12 members should be elected by the regional 
bank directors, or that they should be nominated by the Presi- 
dent to the Senate and confirmed by the Senate. That would 
make the board absolutely independent of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. But I believe, from the way in which the Ways and 
Means Committee have provided for the selection of the board, 
they will be independent of the Secretary of the Treasury ex- 
cept in cases where the Secretary of the Treasury should decide 
whether what they do conflicts with the policy of the Treasury 
Department. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
pardon me, for instance, the interest rate of these securities— 
the Secretary of the Treasury ought to supervise that. Other- 
wise it might be dangerous competition with the bonds. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Take this situation: The Secretary of the 
Treasury is chairman of the board. All well and good. Every- 
thing that is to be done can be done by the three of the five 
members with the approval of the Secretary. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No; the gentleman is quite wrong. 
That applies only to one particular section of the bill. In every 
other part of the bill it is a majority of the board, without the 
* of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

. MEEKER. Well, then, on the issuance of this stock the 
president of the board, the Secretary of the Treasury, must 
act on that, must he not? 

Mr. MADDEN. There will be only one certificate of stock. 

Mr. MEEKER. On the amount of money paid in. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who is chairman of the board, on 
that, and then reports back to himself as to the amount paid in. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
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Mr. MADDEN. He reports to the board. The board is an 
independent entity. The Seeretary of the Treasury, as such, 
has nothing to do with this board except to veto any action 
taken by the board that will conflict with the policy of the 
department, as in the case suggested by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Lonewortn]. 

Mr. MEEKER. While acting on the board he is Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is true; but the two functions are dis- 
tinct and apart, and the obligations of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, as such, have no relation whatever to the chairman 
of this board, as such. One of the great dangers in the or- 
ganization of this corporation, as I saw at the beginning—and 
it still may exist—is that when the corporation commences to 
do business it will find itself compelled to issue securities, 
perhaps bonds—short-time bonds. ‘These bonds, perhaps, will 
be handed over to those who need financial help. 

They in turn will go to the banks, member banks of the Fed- 
eral reserve, and they will borrow money on the bonds, and 
later on these member banks will be obliged to go to the regional 
banks to borrow money, and they will make their own paper, 
no doubt, and they will furnish the bonds of this corporation 
as security for the paper which they themselyes make, and upon 
that paper, rediscounted, backed up by the collateral of this cor- 
poration, the Féderal reserve banks of the United States may 
find themselves issuing new notes. Now, to guard against the 
possibility of issuing too large a number of notes on the security 
which this corporation will supply, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee have provided that there shall be a 1 per cent additional 
charge for any loan made or currency issued by the regional 
banks upon the security of this corporation. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, on that point 
will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Does the gentleman think that 1 
per cent is too high? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. There has been some controversy 
about that. 

Mr. MADDEN. The important thing is to protect the in- 
tegrity of the Federal reserve banks, and the charge of 1 per 
cent interest over that prevailing on ordinary rediscounts will 
help to do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to ask for five minutes more. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I regret that I will not have 
the time to extend the gentleman's time. 

Mr. MADDEN. AIL right. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that an additional five minutes be taken out of no 
one’s time and given to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN.. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. It will no doubt be argued that the creation 
of this corporation, with authority to issue securities and 
make loans amounting to $4,500,000,000, will result in an ex- 
pansion of credit which must prove dangerous to the business 
structure of the country. But when we consider the fact that 
the Government is monopolizing the finances of the country 
by the sale of liberty bonds, it will be apparent that since it 
has closed the doors of the banks to many deserving enterprises 
needing financial assistance it must in justice to these enter- 
prises come to their aid if they are to continue to do business, 
and this is especially true if the business is one producing war 
material. We must not forget that the war is now the most 
important activity of the Government, to win which all our 
energies, financial and otherwise, must be exerted. 

The savings banks find their deposits falling by the with- 
drawal of funds for the purchase of liberty bonds. These 
banks have good securities in their vaults for which there is 
now no market, and this corporation will have authority to 
loan them its bonds, taking the notes of the banks secured by 
such collateral as they have, on the basis of $1.33 of value for 
every dollar advanced. The savings banks would thus be able 
to go to the national banks, members of the Federal reserve 
banks, and borrow on the bonds of this corporation. The na- 
tional banks could, in turn, go to the regional reserve banks and 
rediscount their notes with the corporation bonds as collateral 
and secure regional notes to meet the demands of business. 
But why not give the Federal reserve banks authority to do 
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what it is proposed to do through this corporation, since it 


seems the F. reserve banks are to be permitted to issue 
notes for circulation against the nonliquid paper of the war- 
finance eorporation. 

The answer must be obvious. This corporation is author- 
ized to make direct loans to needy, deserving business concerns 
whose activities are essential to the successful prosecution of 
the war. That relief could not be granted through the Federal 
Reserve System. It is proposed that the war finance cor- 
poration shall make advances to banks or bankers who have 
loans outstanding to corporations doing a war business—that 
is, a business which is being conducted for the purpose of aid- 
ing in the prosecution of the war. But advances made to such 
banks can not exceed T5 per cent of the face value of such 
loans, and must be secured by the note of the bank, supple- 
mented by such security as the bank holds as the basis for the 
advance. The war finance corporation is authorized to buy, 
sell, and deal in bonds of the United States—the purpose being 
to stabalize the market on liberty bonds and other obligations 
of the United States. 

There are many important phases of this bill which I 
should like to discuss, but the time allotted me will not permit. 
I shall, therefore, conclude by calling the attention of the House 
to the fact that the first draft of the bill conferred the power 
on the bonrd to license every business in the country and pre- 
vented the issue of securities in excess of $100,000 by any cor- 
poration without express. authority of this board. That has 
been changed to provide for the creation of a capital-issues com- 
mittee, whose duty it will be to pass on the question of whether 
security issues by private corporations in excess of $100,000 is 
compatible with the public interest during the war. 

The committee has no power, however, to prevent such secur- 
ity issues, but it is believed its advice and counsel will have 
great weight in preventing the use of capital in industries that 
have not part in fighting the war. Extraordinary as the legisla- 
tion is, so far afield from what one would consider sane and 
safe finance in times ef peace, I am bound to believe that condi- 
tions created by the war may call for just such financial assist- 
ance as this legislation is intended to afford, and I give it my 
sanctior because I wish nothing to be left undone to insure the 
suceess of our armies and the preservation of the country’s 
business integrity. I hope the President will select men of 
ability and experience to administer the law, and that each man 
selected will do his best to meet the needs of the hour by de- 
voting himself to his task with an eye single to the country’s 
prestige at home and abroad. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fress]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I am persuaded that the question 
asked by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER] as to 
the power of the Secretary of the Treasury in the administra- 
tion of this law was inspired by his desire, as expressed in the 
hearings, in which the Secretary of the Treasury made this 
quite remarkable statement 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. On what page? 

Mr. FESS. On page 76. He said: 

1 have great respect for boards and commissions. In peace times I 
think they are very desirable things. In war times I do not know of 
nnything that is less desirable. 

Further down on the same page, in illustrnting his desire to 
be not interrupted by having a divided responsibility, he uses 
his own position as Secretary of the Treasury to illustrate it. 
He says: 

Now, take the Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury to illustrate the 
poiut. There are five splendid men who are Assistunt Secretaries of 
the Treasury. I do not know of a ner spirit than those men exhibit. 
They will work all night and all day and go no limit to help out 
nod do the job. There is perfect harmony, and we all get alo 
splemiidiy. T have my conferences with them, and we sit down an 
talk things over, and we decide upon a policy, and everybody gets 
busy and puts it through, 1 masias, though, that if the Assistant 
Secretaries of the Treasury were not my subordinates, so that they 
would decision, I t tind it very mueh more 


have to ast m 
diffeult to get quick action, because very f ently when men alt 
have an equal vote they are more tenacious of opinion and more willing 


to assert it. 

An opinion of the necessity of absolute control of this pro- 
posed corporation by the Secretary of the Treasury could not be 
more clearly expressed. It leaves no doubt in any mind on that 
point. x 

That evidently was the thing that was in the minds of these 
who have been concerned over the question of control. 

Mr. SHERWOOD, Is that the testimony before the Ways 
and Means Committee? 

Mr. FESS. I will say to my friend that it is. 
from the hearings the Secretary's own words, 


E have read 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvaina. Does the gentleman object to 
my reading in that connection the reply paragraph of the bill 
which pertains to that point? 

Mr. FESS. Iwill ask my friend not to insist on it now, since 
my time is so limited. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
corrected it. 

Mr. FESS. I will state frankly that the committee have cor- 
rected that. And may I say this, too 3 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. We depended on these hear- 
ings for information. 

Mr. FESS. May I say that I felicitate this House upon the 
position of the Committee on Ways and Means in refusing to 
follow the sickly, sickening servility that has. been: manifested 
in so many committees in the House in the Inst few years? 
{Applause. ] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. May I add in that connection that in 
the original bill the words “ with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury“ appeared seventeen times? The committee 
cut out those words in all except three cases, where we thought 
they were necessary on account of the broad governmental pol- 
icy that ought to be pursued as between the two functions of 
the Government. 

Mr. FESS. The committee has displayed a healthful attitude 
in respect to its function as a committee of a legislative body. 
The tendency in recent years to await the orders of a depart- 
ment, organically coerdinate but rapidly becoming the head of 
legislation, as well as the executive, can have but one result if 
allewed to run its. course uninterrupted. 

The bill as it appears now, compared with what it was. when 
it came frem the Treasury Department, bears the mark of a 
real legislative committee. It is shorn of many symptoms. of 
bureaucratic government. 

The observation of my colleague, Mr. Loneworrm, a menl- 
ber of ihe committee, is another evidence of the independence 
of the committee in doing their own thinking and not taking 
orders. F am intent on this, that the House is in danger of 
a state of atrophy if it does not exercise its right to initiate 
legislation and leave it to the Executive to sign or to veto it, 
which is his proper function, and not to initiate: it. This is a 
splendid display of that independence, and I congratulate the 
committee. As I said before, I am in hearty sympathy with the 
purpose of this legislation. : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. One question. 

Mr. FESS. I have only a little time, and I had hoped to have 
an hour on this subject. Some of the statements made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and also by Mr. Warburg when they 
officially informed the committee of the needs of this legislation 
have aroused tremendous suspicion in my mind; and I admit 
that although recognizing the emergent condition that faces 
us in war, I was greatly disturbed as to what this legislation 
might mean in the minds of the men who proposed it, I do not 
refer to the committee but to the Treasury officials. When we 
raise the question, as it has been raised throughont the country, 
of the danger of inflation, E do not mean expansion of the cur- 
reney but inflation of credit which is identical with inflation 
of the currency in its effect. We are assured that no danger 
can come from that source. If you inflate credit yow have an 
abnormal price of goods on sale just as you would have if you 
inflate the currency of the country. Such movement is an in- 
erease in price but not an increase in value, and in the nature 
of the case sneh artificial price current must be a serious condi- 
tion financially when the country goes upon an inflated basis, 
whether you express it in eurreney or im crédit. There must 
not be à confusion here by attempting to differentiate where 
there is no distinction. When the question was asked in the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the Seeretary of the Treasury 
made the statement that there weuld not be any inflation. He 
said: 

There — 3 of 45555 on 7 — 8 Lory in some 
way or other wW cur: t inflation, em of eu 
inflation must result from a 3 us to the fonda: issued by the 


by the 
corporation, for there is no danger that such securities will’ cause Julia 
tion ä nn undue expansion of the cireniating medium of the 
conn ye 


I think the committee have 


Here is his assurance ugninst the inflation ef the circulating 
medium which is no assurance against the same result under 
another terminology. 

In another place the Seeretary of the Treasury says that this 
proposed legislation is to prevent inflation that otherwise would 
come if we did not have some legislation of this sort. Tho 
Seeretary of the Treasury may be correct to the letter when 
he says it will not inflate the currency. Technically that may 
be true, but certainly no such assurance can come from the bill 
itself. F do not believe that there will he any surer results than 
a great expansion of the currency. While he says that you 
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can not take these bonds and directly convert them into Treas- 
ury notes or Federal reserye notes, he does not say that you 
can not do it indirectly by allowing the banks to take the 
bonds, and then take the credit of the bank to the Federal 
reserve, and thereby convert it into Federal reserve notes. 
Now, that is an inflation of the currency. We are assured that 
the corporation bonds have no -circulatory function. True, but 
the credit represented by them can indirectly be converted into 
circulating notes. - 

This is conceded by the requirement to charge a penalty of 
an additional 1 per cent to discourage the transaction and also 
to hasten their retirement. 

I am confident in my own mind that this proposal will furnish 
the basis for a vast increase of our circulation. 

It is not enough to say they will not be issued. The supreme 
question is, Can they be issued? They can be and in war time 
they will be issued. 

Mr. SLOAN. If the gentleman from Ohio will yield, I have 
an important statement to make. Is the gentleman aware that 
he is specially favored, not only by the attendance here in the 
Chamber but an audience in the gallery the superior of which 
seldom appears in an American auditorium. [Applause.] I 
refer to several hundred splendid young American engineers 
of the One hundred and twenty-third who have come from 
Laurel this morning to visit the House of Representatives, to 
honor the gentleman who is addressing us, and to honor this 
body with their presence. It is especially fitting that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Fress], one of America’s leading educators 
and statesmen, should speak in the hearing of the young mili- 
tant manhood of whom all are school men and 75 per cent are 
college men, 

To the young men of the One hundred and twenty-third 
United States Engineers, many of whom “ have come out of the 
West,” permit me to say that the debate to which you have lis- 
tened was upon the most gigantic financial war measure ever 
considered by Congress or Parliament, It is designed to aid 
the business of the country so that your arms and those of your 
million comrades may be sustained in the mighty world conflict, 
Your technical learning and skill will be a great factor in the 
fight. We know you will do your part. We are trying to do 
ours. Your purposes and ours merge into a unit to inspire 
friends and dismay all who would stand against our national 
will. You are all clean, brave, estimable, gallant young Ameri- 
cans, who will prepare the way for the boys in the multiplied 
thousands to go over the top in France, where many of you soon 
expect to be. We wish you Godspeed. We bespeak victory. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. It is fitting that Mr. Sroan, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the committee which has charge of this measure, has 
called attention to the presence of these sons who have come to 
the colors. It but intensifies the country's situation which calls 
upon the Congress to enact war legislation such as we are now 
considering and such as has held this Congress for more than a 
year of intensive preparation. To you young men we give a 
Nation’s devotion, for we well know you are offering a costly 
sacrifice if necessary for her honor, and safety. 

Now, if I may have the attention of the committee, I had 
hoped to have something to say that would invite the closest 
attention of the Members of this House. While it may be 
true—which I will not admit—that there is no inflation of the 
currency in this bill, nobody would think of saying that there 
is no inflation of credits in the bill. And in the last analysis 
inflation of credits is inflation of the currency, for you can 
not separate them, The truth about the matter is that any 
attempt to finance this war outside of the income of the Nation 
as measured in the savings of her people represents inflation. 
We have only two ways to utilize the income in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. income is variously estimated at from 
$40,000,000,000 to $50,000,000,000 annually. Probably our say- 
ings will not reach more than $6,000,000,000, but that is because 
we are wasteful. 

Mr. MADDEN. Our average savings are $4,000,000,000. 

Mr. FESS. They ought to reach many times that. 

Mr. MADDEN, No; they could not do that. 

Mr. FESS. And what we should do is to finance the war 
through the real wealth of the country as it is found in the 
hands of the citizens of the country. One way is to do it by 
taxation. All will admit that such a war as we now face can 
not be financed by taxation alone. Another way is to do it by 
taking the earnings of the people through the form of loans 
in the issuance of Government bonds. Taxation has reached the 
annual sum of $2,500,000,000, which is pretty high. Loans prob- 
ably will reach $6,000,000,000 or $7,000,000,000. The cost of 
the war, on the other hand, will reach a figure double the sum of 
the two sources—tax and loans—and the difference between 


the cost of the war and the money that is raised either by 
taxation or loans must measure the amount of credit that we 
must create, and which is proposed to be extended when this 
bill becomes a law. Here is the danger: When you undertake 
to do business by borrowing from banks instead of borrowing 
from individuals, just in that degree you undertake to lend by 
borrowing, and that is always a dangerous proposition unless 
within paying ability. It is precisely what we do if I go to the 
bank and say to my bank, “I want $1,000 of a loan that I wish 
to invest in liberty bonds.” The Government lets me have the 
bonds. I turn the bonds over to the bank as collateral security 
for the money I borrow from the bank. I, of course, give my 
note to the bank. Here are two credits. The one is the Gov- 
ernment giving its credit to me because I give it the money that 
I borrow from the bank, and the other is the bank loaning me 
the money which I must some day pay out of my earnings. 
Now, if I do not save and pay the bank, you have still got two 
sources of credit there piling one on the other. Is it possible? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Since the gentleman’s speech 
was interrupted, I yield to him two minutes more, 

Mr. FESS. This transaction by which I borrow in order to 
lend is one of the chief incidents of expanded credit. If bonds 
are purchased by the banks instead of by the individuals, it is 
expanding credit. 

I am persuaded much of this was done in the last liberty loan 
campaign, Many of these bank notes remain still unpaid, which 
of itself will prove a deterrent in the next loan campaign. 

I want to announce one or two principles as principles of 
sound finance which must not be lost sight of even in time of 
war. If the production of the country runs behind the credit 
of the country, then you have inflation. If the service and 
the goods that are sold in the form of labor and products of 
labor keep pace with the credit of the country, there is no 
inflation. But if credit runs ahead of that stage to that de- 
gree, it is inflated. I admit that in war times it is probably 
impossible to keep the two things together, and therefore infla- 
tion of credit is almost inevitable in a time of war. That be- 
ing the case there is bound to be abnormal prices, as is so 
apparent to us all. To-day we are in an inflated era. People 
speak about the amount of interest demanded. People are de- 
manding more interest, which is invariably the case in war 
times, and that is only a measure of inflation, and whenever 
you disturb the relationship between the circulating medfum 
and the goods to be exchanged in the market by increasing the 
volume of the purchasing power without increasing the real 
purchasing power, you thereby decrease the net purchasing 
power, and in that case you have inflation. By increasing the 
volume of the measuring units, you decrease the purchasing 
power of the unit, 

Mr. Chairman, we here propose a bill the ostensible and 
openly avowed purpose of which is to expand our credits. 
We do it at the end of the first year of the war. 

England did the same thing, only in a different way. It is 
true all Europe has long ago gone on a paper basis, which 
took off all restraints of expansion. 

On December 13, 1917, a special committee of the Treasury 
appointed to report on the cause of the cost of living in England 
made its report public. 

I here insert a brief abstract of that report: 

Your committee have consequently found themselyes obliged to 
extend their inquiry into the causes of the increase in prices and the 
possible checks that may be applied. 

The chief causes are: 

The expansion of credits during the war. 

The demand of commodities exceeding the supply and the inadequacy 
of Government action to control prices. 

Increase of wages and 9 increase in the cost of production. 

Increase in the rates of profits. 

Unfavorable rates of ex 
supplies are imported. 

ome of these are at once effects of the increase of prices and causes 
of further increases, 

It would be difficult, and it is also unnecessary, to determine what is 
the order of importance of these various factors. But it is cer 
that rete the most important is the expansion of credits. 

If if had been possible to finance the war from day to Oey by means 
entirely of the process of taxation and of loans of money rawn from 
the savings of the people, there can be no doubt that the general 
increase of prices would haye been considerably less than it has been; 
the result would have been to transfer purc g wer from the 
hands of individuals to the hands of the Government. ut the Govern- 
ment, through the Bank of moaned and the joint-stock banks, has 
created large new credits to enable its contractors to expand their pro- 
duction. It has also borrowed from the Bank of England large sums 
on ways-and-means advances, and, in so far as these advances have not 
been offset by equivalent borrowings from the market on the part of 
the bank, which has not always been the case, this operation has been 
a pure creation of credit, 

The recommendations for remedial legislation to correct the 
errors were as follows: 


nge in some of the countries from which 
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Our recommendations in respect of those aspects of the question ef 
prices which are dealt with in this report are as follows : 

1. Whatever measures are possible should be taken by the Govern- 
ment to avoid the creation of new credits in financing the war. 

2. An inquiry should be set on foot to ascertain what has been the 
actual increase in the cost of living to the working classes and how far 
it has been counterbalanced by advances apart from wage advances due 
to war conditions. 

3. The measures for the limitation of profits should be continued and 
5 and sheuld be made more widely known to the pape 

4. The strongest case should be required to be established before any 
adyance in wages is conceded on any grounds other than the rise in the 
cost of living. Nor should it be regarded as a rule—and we have no 
renson to think that labor in — would wish that it should— that 
wage carners In receipt of not dequate pay before the war should be 
pe nh from the share in the economic sacrifices involved by a state 
of war. 

5. A single policy wnder the general direction of one authority should 
be adopted in all industries in the determination of wage questions. 


These recommendations are in line with the American Eco- 
nomic Association. 

Mr. Chairman, while I recognize the serious state of affairs 
produced by the war and note the reason urged by the com- 
mittee that we have no other recourse, we can not saddle this 
on the Federal Reserve System, and war commands this relief 
as here proposed, I can not help but also observe that the 
statement the Federal Reserve System can not carry it is an 
admission of the danger of the proposal. 

The statement that war demands it and we must graut it 
leads all thoughtful Members here to inquire what will be our 
attitude when before long almost inevitably a measure will 
come in here demanding a lowering of the gold reserve. When 
we are told that we must go on a paper basis because of the 
war, what then will be our answer? : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, since the members of the Ways and Means Committee are 
coming, one by one, before this House, which is sitting in Com- 
mittee of the Whole for consideration of the war-finance bill, 
are confessing that when they first looked at this proposition, 
this bill that passed the Senate of the United States, they were 
astounded and thought it preposterous, they can not blame the 
membership of the House for going through a hard mental 
process in trying to arrive at a determination to support the 
reyised bill of the Ways and Means Committee, which is the 
Senate bill cut in half. 

It was stated here a moment ago that the words “subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury” had appeared 
in the bill as it first came to the House seventeen times. The 
members of the Ways and Means Committee point with much 
pride to the fact that they reduced the number of times that 
expression appeared in the bill to three. 

Now, Members like myself, who have served only five years 
or less, and who are not in position to demand much time for 
debate, will find themselves in the course of a short time com- 
pelled to accept whatever comes out of conference between 
House and Senate. Nobody can say whether that expression 
will be found in the final bill three times or any number of times 
up to seventeen. 

Mr. HELVERING. Will the gentleman yield? 


the real owner of the railroads. We de net seem to be able to 
come out in the open.- We do not discuss whether, in voting 
for this bill, we are veting for Government ownership of rail- 
roads. The railroads are now scrambled, and I doubt if they 
can ever be unscrambied. How will the unscrambling take 
place if this War Finance Corporation holds and can not rid 
itself of the railroads’ bonds? This is, in my opinion, the big 
problem which the bill presents, aside from the immediate 
necessities of extending credits. These might be cared for 
through an extenson of the Federal Reserve System. 

I regret that during the debate on this bill, which, I think, the 
most important measure in Congress since the declaration of 
war itself, that some of the great committees of the House are 
obliged to sit in the committee rooms outside of the Chamber 
while the House is in session. Hearings of the special committee 
on water power are on, the hearings before the Military Affairs 
Committee are on, the hearings before the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee are on—all attended by distinguished and far-sighted 
Members of this Honse—and so the attendance here, both yes- 
terday and to-day, is limited—limited during discussion of a 
measure which will cause more discussion and controversy 
than any Jaw enacted in connection with the war. This is a 
radical and revolutionary bill. In spite of the statement of 
the great Ways and Means Committee that they have har- 
monized it and cut it down and have done the best they could, 
it is still radical and revolutionary. I am inclined at this time 
to follow the position taken by the gentleman from California 
IMr. Hayes] and by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mc- 
Fappen]. I regret that the bill was not referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that a vote will not be reached on this 
bill to-day, so that gentlemen who have spoken be able to 
place their speeches in the Record. The debate run two 
days. The statement has been made that it is hoped to reach a 
vote to-night. In endeavoring to read in the Recor» the speeches 
made on the floor, I find that in quite a number of instances re- 
marks have been withheld. I think the membership of the 
House should have the benefit of all the remarks in addition to 
the printed hearings. From time to time recently I have spoken 
of the bill as a bill to incorporate Mr. McAdoo. But the bill 
has been revised. Now it is a bill to incorporate Mr. McAdoo 
and four others, the chief of whom is likely to be Mr. War- 
burg. Now, we might just as well come out in the open. If it 
is necessary to do this thing, let us take off the camouflage and 
do it. Let the tail go with the hide. We are in the war game 
to the end, I doubt if many will pretend to a belief that the 
war will be over in less than four or five years, and it is my 
belief that this War Finanee Corporation, once authorized, will 
not come to an end in 50 years. [Applause.] 

I desire to emphasize and call attention to the statement made 
apie by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN]; 
as ws: 


win this war direct to the 3 utilities, railroads, and in 8 

vised by the best brains to 

the public mind an air of confidence of suspicion. This comi- 

dence when thus acquired by taa ee will respond in a patriotic man- 
ent of an equitable 


in the 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. ponds. of the United States on jong time, a proper rate of in- 
Mr. HELVERING. The gentleman realizes that when the D gn the 8 and 10 per cent plus contracts. — 
matter involved directly affects the Treasury and the amount of | Sac E . y, 3 


money in the Treasury, undoubtedly it should be subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I agree to that, of course. 

Mr. HELVERING. And the gentleman will find in the bill 
that there are no things left to the final decision of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury except where it affects the Treasury itself. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Nor do I object to that. I 
am calling attention to the work the committee congratulates 
itself on having done. Further, I am doing everything I can 
to follow the debate to the point where I can vote for the bill. 
But I can not bring myself to think that the Federal. corpora- 
tion bonds are not to bear the absolute approval of the United 
States. If we must haye a central bank, why not have a full- 
fledged central bank? . 

I can not relieve myself of a conviction that the new War 
Finance Corporation, with its $500,000,000 of capital stock, paid 
for out of the United States Treasury, and its $2,000,000,000 of 
bonds of the corporation’s own issue, is to become a great hold- 
ing company for the railroads and the public-service corpora- 
tions—eren the water-power corporations. The War Finance 
Corporation will give its bonds for the bonds of the railroads 
and these corporations. 

In course of time the railroads will find that they are unable 
to take back their bonds, The physical property of the rail- 
roads is the security. Your War Finance Corporation is then 


possesses. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to vote for or against the 
measure. It has room for much amendment. Some proposed 
amendments should be adopted. Time for the debate should be 
extended. I do not criticize the Ways and Means Committec. 
‘I presume the members reached a harmonious report by the same 
processes that brought out the last fearful and wonderful war- 
revenue bill, for which we all voted, most of us under protest. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parker]. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, the time limit 
allows only a general statement as to the principles of this bill. 
It creates a corporation greater than the former United States 
Bank, one charged with the same kind of powers but immeasur- 
ably greater, and to be exercised with much more liberty in 
time of war. In war our trouble is generally inflation by the 
issue of United States bonds and. money and, most of all during 
the Civil War, by the issue of greenbacks. The Federal reserve 
notes are in their nature greenbacks. They have a reserve of 
40 per cent only. Their increase is something to look at with 
fear when we sce that there are—I think I am right already 
sixteen hundred and sixty-five million dollars of Federal reserve 
notes. 
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They are issued to bolster credits in the banks. Those credits 
originally were intended to be commercial paper, which means 
paper issued on a transaction, a bargain, and a sale. They 
are now intended openly under this bill to be t loans 
for the industries of this country, whether it be factories, 
farms, transportation, or shipbuilding or for general purposes, 
for work only must win this war. I share the views of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess], so well stated by him. I þe- 
Meve that income only can finance this war, and I shall ask 
permission, by way of showing how income can be derived, 
to insert as an appendix to my remarks section 75 of the inter- 
nal-revenue act of 1862-63, whereby every industry, as the 
goods went over the counter of the manufacturers, paid 2 or 3 
per cent or a specific tax, so that money came in and was paid 
every month. Ancillary to internal revenue there were, of 
course, tariff duties. 

Our present scheme of collecting by a yearly accounting up 
to the Ist of January is becoming very onerous and dangerous. 
Tt is upsetting our money market, because it is all paid at one 
time. Now that the income-tax limit has been reduced to $1,000 
for exemption it is offending great masses of the people of the 
country who are not used to going into a careful accounting 
every year. We must have something that will give us real 
power to get revenue. 

I want now to point out one or two other matters. Neither 
credit nor money will produce labor if it does not exist. 
During the Civil War, when we had not the labor, immi- 
grants flocked from all over the world and filled not only 
our armies but our railroads, our factories, and our farms. 
We get none now. We must send to the war or to occupà- 
tions connected with the war a very large proportion of our 
able-bodied men, and we must make the rest do much more 
than they ever did before in order to do the necessary work of 
the war. In order to do that we may have to “dilute” our 
labor, as the phrase is abroad, by educating even women to 
work in the iren mills and run the lathes, the planes, the 
punch, and the crane. We must get away from all rules, as 
Europe has done, which prevented apprentices of any kind 
going into work. We must get rid of the idea that an employer 
can discharge his men or that the men can leave their work. 
They must stay at that work, the work of the war. We must 
come to that; but just at the present time I enter my protest 
against the immense waste of labor that is taking place. It 
is said we want to put 30,000 or 80,000 or 100,000 new people 
as clerks into this city. Perhaps there are too many clerks, 
but if there were 200,000 a city of 300,000 could double up and 
the clerks could be billeted in the various houses and quartered 
there, according to the Constitution, in time of war, according 
to law, and then there would not be waste of the labor of car- 
penters and mechanics who ought to be employed now in 
pee ships if we are going to win this war. We are wasting 
labor. 


I fear that this great corporation may be used to encourage 
something other than mere war work. If this corporation is 
used to encourage in the United States work in the erection 
of buildings when we enn use what we already have, it will 
waste labor. If it be used only to encourage and control the 
enormous quantities of things which must be produced for the 
war, and will take care of our soldiers, then that is proper labor. 
We will have to trust the Executive, and probably, therefore, 
we shall all vote for this bill; but we almost have to look 
above for aid to see that labor is not wasted. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. We are inclined to vote for the bill because of 
necessity that faces us. What will be our attitude when the 
necessity comes that we must reduce our gold reserve? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I do not know. These new 
notes will drive the gold out of the country. We all know 
that. I want to say one thing more: That I am worried by 
the provision in our bonds that the interest on the old bonds 
shall go up to the rate of the new, so that we will have to pay 
the same rate on the old bonds if we have to borrow at high 
rates. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I add the following: 

That interest will not have to be raised to that of the corporation 


bonds authorized by this act. But they will raise the current rate in 
6 


ket. 
real trouble is with the issue of Federal reserve notes. 
the os ver ae 2 * 
nd, 
any e by a 5 an 


great 5 aps we t well that Federal 
reserve notes co be exchanged at Ton a Liberty band. In the 
cr to bie in I hope that 


vil War we had make customs paya 


measure will not be necessar: 
gold, except by Government license. We 


example. 

But our real financial strength must be in reven certain, 
and continuous. I append a letter from a friend 888 as to 
the working of our war-revenue act, as well as a copy of the section 
the acts of 1862-63, which taxed man res er than cigars 


of 
and tobacco. The details of this taxation have been forgotten by 


[Phineas Jones & Co. (Inc.), manufacturers of wheels.) 
Nxwank, N. J., February 6, 1918. 
Hon. R. WAYNE PA 


REKER, 
House of Representatices, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: A matter of taxation has interested me 

uite a bit. of us go back to the War of Rebellion, when manu- 
cturers were taxed on sales and not on profits. 

We have in our firm the old original receipts that show when the 
Government first began taxation, to pay the war debt, of 2 per cent, in- 
creasing it 1 per cent at a time until they reached as high as 6 per 
eent. Then when ay began to get money enough, they dropped down 
5 5 same ratio. Then they got back to 2 per cent they gave up 

xation. 

This method did not tax brains, but taxed the sales. If any concern 
was foolish enough to do business without a profit, they bad to pay tax 
just the same. o illustrate: 

As you know our firm started business in 1855. We have been in it 
ever since and have always paid 100 cents on the dollar. Now, suppose 
three of our foremen in different departments should get together a 
Let us raise a little money, go into business, and ba 
We can afford to sell 10 per cent cheaper than they do.” They run 
along four or five years or more, being a thorn in the sides of ourselves, 
or the man who has brains and does make money, all these years pay- 
ing no hag whatever for profit as per the present taxation plan, and 

qu ess. 

The need of money was great, to pay the war debt, which was about 
$4,000,000,000, and the rate of 6 per cent we ve the Government, 
wee Pat) of money, and they were soon out of debt. 

Why would not this be a better plan now? The United States Gov- 
ernment with their taxation plan now makes it so complicated that not 
one business man out of a thousand hardly understands it. We have 
even read in the papers that the Attorney General of the United States 
does not quite understand what the law means. Then, again, the ex- 
pense of 8 the tax is enormous. The old way, the tax was due 
and payable the 10th of the month following shipment with the ad- 
vantage of a very little expense of collecting the money, twelve times a 
year, and the Government in so short a time had first chance at the 
party's business to get their money, and at that time we remember that 
no one seemed to otject to it. The plan was so simple that a boy going 
through common school could understand it. No cash discounts, no re- 
bates, or freights, or anything was allowed. Why couldn’t our be- 
loved country follow this plan, which did have the benefit of the previ- 
ous trial during our War of Rebellion? 

Your mind will readily understand many more advantages of this 
plan as now the Government with its citizens causes a good bit of 
trouble and annoyance to the same, thereby antagonizing the business 
of the country rather than fostering the same. 

Yours, very truly, 
(Signed) 


y now. All Europe prohibits the export of 


may have to follow their 


o 
Henny P. JONES. 


[July 1, 1862, 37th Cong., 2d sess., ch. 119.] 


An act to provide internal revenue to suppect the Government and to 
pay interest on the public debt. 

Sec. 75. And be it further enacted, That from and after the said 
1st day of August, 1862, upon the articles, 23 wares, and merehan- 
dise hereinafter mentioned, which shall thereafter be produced and 
sold, or be manufactured or made and sold, or removed for consump- 

or for delivery to others than agents of the manufacturer or 

pr cer within the United States or Territories thereof, there shall 

levied, collected, and paid the following duties, to be paid by the 
producer or manufacturer thereof, that is to say: 

On candles, of whatever material made, 3 per cent ad valorem, 

On all mineral coals, except such as are known in the trade as pea 
coal and dust coal, 33 cents per ton: Pr „That for all contracts 
of lease lands made before the Ist day of April, 1862, the lessees shall 


the tax. 

2 Jard oil, mustard-seed oll, linseed oil, and on all animal or vege- 
table oils not exempted nor provided for elsewhere, whether pure or 
adulterated, 2 cents per gallon: Provided, That red oil, or oleic acid, 
roduced in the manufacture of candles, and used as a material in 
= ore ae of soap, paraffin, whale and fish oil, shall be exempted 
om s duty, 
On gas, illuminating, or any other 
material, when the product shall be not above 805 B00 cable feet per 
ve 


regulate the rate of duty herein imposed; and where gas com 
ration for the year next tacnetiog the peters 
as aforesaid, then the rate shall be 1 upon the estimated ayera 
of the month! the product red to 4 
vines tery by this act shall be understood to be the in 


ereby authorized to nad 
ce per thousand cubie feet 
er, That all gas furnished for lighting 


tavern, and private dwelling house, shall be 
and may be 
stated or underestimated, 
. 3 That coal-tar produced in the manufacture of 


ilumina 
thus — gar Shall 
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On coal illuminating oil, refined, produced by the distillation of coal, 
e shale, peat, petroleum, or rock oll, and all other bituminous 
substances, used for like purposes, 10 cents p gallon : Provided, That 
such oil refined and produced by the distillation of coal exclusively 
shall be subject to pay a duty in this 


liquors with regard to licenses, bonds, returns, and all other provisions 
design for the purpose of ascertaining the quantity distilled and 
securing the payment of duties, so far as the same may, the judgment 


scribed by him, be 3 for that purpose. 

On povoa cofee and all preparations of which coffee forms a 
or which is prepared for sale as a substitute for coffee, 8 
pound; 

n 


part, 
per 


imento, greene cloy 
e same, 


the saper cane, and not from sorghum or imphee, other than those pro- 
y the refiner, 1 cent per pound 


per poun: 

On tobacco, cavendish, plug, twist, fine cut, and manufactured of all 
descriptions (not including snuff, cigars, and smoking tobacco prepared 
with all the stems in or made exclusively of stems), valued at more 
than 30 cents per pound, 15 cents per pound; valued at any sum not 
exceeding 30 cents per pound, 10 cents per pound. 

OR smoking tobacco prepared with all the stems in, 5 cents per 
pound. 

On smoking tobacco made exclusively of stems, 2 cents per pound. 

On snuf manufactured of tobacco, ground dry or damp, of all de- 
scriptions, 20 cents per pound. 

On cigars valued at not over $5 per thousand, $1.50 per thousand. 
teen cigars valued at over $5 and not over $10 per thousand, $2 per 

ousand. 


per Peon when valued at above 18 cents per pound 
cents per pound, 1 cent per pound; and when 
valued at above 30 cents per pound, 6 cents per pound, 

On white lead, 25 cents per 100 pounds. 

On oxide of zinc, 25 cents per 100 pounds. 

On sulphate of barytes, 10 cents per 100 ponaga: Provided, That 
white lead, oxide of zinc, and ee of barytes, or any one of them, 
shall not be subject to any additional duty in consequence of being 
mixed or ground shali haye been previously actualy paid; 

On all paints and painters’ colors, dry or ground in oll, or in paste 
with water, not otherwise provided for, 5 per cent ad valorem, 

On clock movements made to run one day, 5 cents each; made to 
run more than one day, 10 cents each. 

On pins, solid head or other, 5 per cent ad yalorem. 

On umbrellas and parasols made of cotton, silk, or other material, 5 
per cent ad valorem. 

On screws, commonly called wood screws, 13 cents per pound. 

On railroad iron and all other fron advanced beyond slabs, blooms 
or loops and not advanced perona bars or rods, and band, hoop, and 
sheet iron, not thinner than No, 18 wire gauge, and plate iron not less 
than one-eighth of an inch in thickness, $ 50 per ton; on railroad 
iron, rerolled, 75 cents per ton; on band hoop and sheet iron thinner 
than No. 18 wire gaupe, plate iron less than one-eighth of an inch in 
thickness, and cut nails and spikes, = per ton: Provided, That bars, 


rods, bands, e er plates, nails, and spikes manufactured from 
iron upon which the duty of $1.50 has been levied and paid shall be 
subject only to a duty of cents per ton in addition thereto, anything 
in this ac notwithstanding; on stoves and hollow 


to the Z ghee | 
ware, $1.50 per ton of 2, pounds; cast iron used for bridges, build- 
ings, or other ermanent structures, $1 per ton: Provided, That bar 
iron used for like purposes shall be charged no additional duty beyond 
the 8 fic duty imposed by this act; on steel in ingots, bars, sheets, 
or wire not less than one-fourth of an inch in thickness, valued at 7 
cents per pound or less, $4 per ton; valued at above 7 cents per pound 
or less, $4 per ton; valued at above 7 cents H pound and not above 11 
ceon per pound, $8 per ton; valued above 11 cents per pound, $10 per 
on. 

On paper of all descriptions, including pasteboard and binders’ 
boards, 3 per cent ad valorem, R 

On soap, castile, palm-oil, erasive, and soap of all other descriptions, 
white or colored, except soft soap and soap otherwise provided for, 
valued not above 33 cents per pound, 1 mill per pound; valued at above 
3} cents per pound, 5 mills pound. 

On soap, fancy, scented, honey, 
tions of toilet and sha vin 

On salt, 4 cents per 1 

On pickles and preserved fruits, and on all preserved meats, fish, and 
shellfish in cans or air-tight packa 5 per cent ad valorem. 
er gine and gelatine of all descriptions in the solid state, 5 mills 

On glue and cement, made wholly or in part of glue, to be sold in 
the liquid state, 25 cents per y 

On patent or enameled leather, 5 mills per square foot. 

On patent japanned split, used for dasher leather, 4 mills per square 


‘oot. 
On patent or enameled skirting leather, 11 cents ar square foot. 
On all sole and rough or harness leather, made from hides, 2 

east of the Cape of Good Hope, and all damaged leather, 5 mills per 


und. 
Pon all other sole or rough leather, hemlock tanned, and harness 
leather, 7 mills per pound. 

On all sole or rough leather, tanned in whole or in part with oak, 
1 cent per pound, 


On all finished or curried u one atnes, made from leather tanned in 
the interest of the parties finia or currying such leather not previ- 
ously taxed in the rough, except calfskin, 1 cent per pound. 

On bend and butt leather, 1 cent per pound. 

On offal leather, 5 mills per pound. 

5 3 leather, and deerskins dressed or smoked, 2 cents 

On tanned calfskins, 6 cent each. 

On morocco, goat, kid, or sheep skins, curried, manufactured, or 
finished, 4 per cent ad valorem: Provided, t the price at which euch 
skins are usually sold shall determine their value. 

On horse and hog skins, tanned and dressed, 4 

On American patent calfskins, 5 cent ad orem. 

On conducting hose of all kinds for conducting water or ether fluids, 
a duty of 3 per cent ad valorem. 

On wine, made of grapes, 5 cents per gallon. 

On varnish, made wholly or in part of gum copal or other gums or 
substances, © per cent ad valorem. 

On furs of all descriptions, when made up or manufactured, 3 per 
cent ad valorem, 


er cent ad valorem, 


manufacture of cloth of an nd is carried on separately, shall not be 
1 as manufactures within the meaning of this act; but all 
fabrics of cotton, wool, or other material, whether woven, knit, or 
felted, shall be regarded as manufactures, and be subject to the duty, as 
above, of 3 per cent ad valorem. 

1A = diamonds, emeralds, and all other jewelry, a tax of 8 per cent 
ad valorem, 

On and after the 1st day of October, 1862, there shall be levied, col- 
lected, and paid, a tax of one and one-half of 1 cent per pound 
on all cotton held or owned by any person or person, corporation, 
or association of persons; and such tax shall be a llen thereon in 
the session of any person whomsoeyer. And further, if amy person 
or persons, corporations, or associations of persons, shall remove, carry, 
or transport the same from the place of its production before said tax 
shall have been d, such person or perso corporation er associg- 
tion of persons 8 forfeit and pay to the United States deuble the 
amount of such tax, to be recove in any court having ju ction 
thereof: Provided, however, That the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue is hereby authorized to make such rules and regulations as he may 
deem proper for the payment of said tax at places different from that 
of the production of said cotton: And provided further, That all cotton 
owned and held by any manufacturer of cotton fabrics on the Ist day 
2 weiner tod, 1862, and prior thereto, shall be exempt from the tax hereby 


Zu all manufactures of cotton, wool, silk, worsted, flax, hemp, jute, 
india rubber, gutta-percha, w willow, glass, pottery ware, leather, 
aper, iron, steel, lead, tin, copper, zine, brass, gold, silver, horn, ivory. 
ne, bristles, 3 or in part, or of other materials not in this act 
otherwise provided for a duty of 3 per cent ad valorem : d, That 
„bleached, manufactured into other fabrics 


on all clothes dyed, printed; 
or otherwise prepared, on which a duty or tax shall have been paid 
before the same were so dyed, printed, bleached, manufactured, or pre- 


pana, the said duty or tax of 3 per cent shall be assessed only upon the 
nerease value thereof: And provided further, That on all eil-dressed 
leather, and deer skins dressed or smoked, manufactured into gloves, 
mittens, or other articles on which a duty or tax shall have been paid 
before the same were so manufactured, the said duty or tax of 3 per 
cent shall be assessed only upon the increased valuation thereof: And 
ree further, That in estimating the duties upon articles manu- 
‘actured when removed and sold at an 

manufacture there shal 
the freight, commission, and expenses of sale actually paid, and the duty 
shall be assessed and 


handles i umbrella stretchers, 

0 
charcoal; 
ich 


rinter’s ink; flax 
woven or fitted 


re- 
nto 


in ingots or pigs; and lead, in pigs or bars, 
manufactures withi 

by the provisions of this ac 
for consumption or sale, it 


to that date. 
[Mar. 3, 1863. 87th Cong., 3d sess, Chapter 74.] 
An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide internal revenue to 
support the Government and pay interest on the public debt,“ ap- 
proved July 1, 1862, and for other purposes. 


1 operators at the mines on contracts made prier te July 1, 
755 iking eut the fol- 


ulated, or 
m molasses, 
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of any other duties or rates of duty on the articles hereinafter enumer- 
ste A this section, or provisions existing in relation thereto, tbe fol- 
owin 

=i On marine engines, 3 per cent ad valor 

s o nye vit ge ores a iti — 1 inch 2 ees — t 
railroad chairs, an: orseshoes, on: Pro 
where a duty upon the iron from which said articles shall have —.— 


. has paid, an additional duty only shall be paid of 
cer 

“Ou 2 brass, alore: and yellow sheathing metal, in rods or 
sheets, 1 cent ad 


“On 


ed to the — Shall be exempt 
ch they are made was 


Ou tobacco, cavendish, plug, twist, fine-cnt, | and manufactured of 
all descriptions (not including snuff, rs, smo! tobacco pre- 
pared with all the stems in or made ex usively of stems), 15 cents per 


pound. 

“On smoking tobacco ee with all 7 — stems in and on smoking 
tobacco made exclusively of stems, 5 cents 

“On snuf manufactured of tobacco, on Kor) stems, or of any sub- 
misty for tobacco, ground, dry, or damp, of all descriptions, 20 cents 


tac, e P E E N E E S EAE impreg- 
nated with minerals, 1 cent for each bottle containing not more than 
a gen when Eneka gprs Papas err 1 guart, 2 cents for each bottle. 
allors, boot and shoe makers, milliners, and dressmakers making 
clothing or articles of dress for men's, women’s, or children's wear to 
order as custom work, and not ori sale generally, shall to the amount 
— rong ue exempt from duty, and for any excess beyond the amount 
000 shall pay a duty of 1 per cent ad valorem. 
n umbrellas ee ee cotton, ank. er otber anaterial, 


8 255 par ad valorem. 

all ships, barques, sloops, sailboats, steam- 
oats "(not including the engine) A erie: all other —.— or 
water craft hereafter bull 


“On candy and 41 F ery made’ wholly or in part of 
Sugar valued at 14 cents per pound or J 2 cents per pound; 
walued at ex 14 cents and not ex 40 cents per pound, 3 


sold o . 

“On all gold leaf, 45 cents per pack containing not more than 20 
books of leaves ea 

“On of pounds in weight for each cast- 


gs of iron exceeding 1 

ing, not otherwise A 40 for in 492 a act or in the act to which this 

act is an amendment, Pro | That there shall 

deducted from d 9 Bonn railroad cars any duties which 

of this a 8 ——— paid upon car wheels under the provisions 
ac 


“ On clocks and timepieces and on clock movements when sold with- 
out being cased, 3 per cent ad valorem: 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SwITZER]. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, while I think the Committee 
on Ways and Means are to be congratulated because of the 
changes and modifications made in the bill, yet I can not con- 
cur in that high compliment paid by my colleague from Ohio 
(Mr. Fess] a few moments ago. While the power of appoint- 
ment of these four members of the board is removed from the 
Secretary of the Treasury and given to the President, yet does 
anyone believe that the father-in-law will appoint a member of 
this board who is not approved by the son-in-law? 

But I rose chiefly to call the attention of the Ways and Means 
Committee to what I consider to be a discrimination or un- 
fairness in this matter. This bill appropriates $500,000,000 of 
the people’s tax money or the money from sale of liberty bonds 
to prosecute the war to aid big business. You say to the small 
taxpayer, to the small business concern, Come across on the 


15th of June next with your money”; and when they petition 


you for a few days’ relief through paying in installments, the 
Ways and Means Committee so far has given no heed and the 


ear of the Secretary of the Treasury can not be reached; but in | 


the hearings, and it has been intimated on the floor in the 
speeches, it is said that by appropriating the five hundred millions 
of the tax money of the people you can aid certain big business 
coneerns of the country to pay their taxes. That is to be found 
in the hearings or somewhere along the line. That is, the big 
business concern that can get the ear of the Secretary will 
receive help, but the small business concern out in my district 
in southeastern Ohio, in the coal and iron industry, or whateyer 
manufacturing enterprise it may be, can not get his ear. At 
least they have not been able apparently to get his ear up to 
the present time or the ear of the Ways and Means Committee, 
to get an extension of time for the payment of these excess war 
taxes, which is to go to make up this $500,000,000 to help big 
business. Suppose there are some street railways up in the 
State of Michigan, and suppose some Wall Street gentlemen 
have started a great corperation up there and have loaded up 
with more street railways than they can carry and now they 
-want to come to the United States Government and have it get 
back of it and give them credit. I do not know but if we had 
a list of these concerns I could vote more intelligently. 

Many industries and business concerns of my district desire 
an extension of time for the payment of the excess-profits tax. 
‘I have a score of letters from representative concerns stating 


that the requirement to pay the whole tax in June will work a 
great hardship and likely interfere seriously with the coming 
sale of liberty bonds. These industries have had to carry 
heavy stocks and shipping conditions have been so abnormal as 
to prevent them from realizing on their manufactured product 
and required an additional borrowing. It seems to me that if 
Congress passes legislation to assist big bus*ness through this 
great crisis it should not fail to pass an act granting the tem- 
porary relief so gengrally petitioned for by the medium-sized 
and small industries of the country. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? {After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER]. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have not 
been a Member of this House very long, but I will say to you 
that in private conference with men whom I consider the level- 
headed Members of the House I haye never heard as universal 
private condemnation of anything that has been proposed as 
there has been of this bill. Men say both publicly and privately 
that in time of peace this thing would be nothing short of rotten 
and criminal, and the thing I can not figure out is, why adopt 
a program that would be in time of peace rotten and depend 
upon it in an hour of the greatest financial strain? 

It seems to me we are saying: “There is an old boat I 
would not trust my family in on a picnic, but if we are going 
into war I will put them into it.“ Here is a financial program 
that is privately denounced by the men on the committee and 
by men on other committees of this House, and yet they are 
saying under their breath: “ We do not know of anything else 
that can be done.” Now, I am going to move when we come to 
consider the bill—I will not have time to discuss all the fea- 


be | tures of the bill that seem to be objectionable and are—I am 


going to move to strike out section 9. I want to say now that 
since war was declared I have gone beyond what seemed to be 
good judgment in su r some of the administration meas- 

ures. I hope to be able to vote for this bill; but with section tion 9 
in it T do not see how any man can vote for it, and I desire 
the committee, when FFC 
to clearing up as to w — e eee e. 
bill. Look at that section for a moment, especially lines 22 
down to 25. athe doreteny’ p impare eange te ore 
mitted to loan directly 163 per cent of all of the capital stock 
and the bonds sold to corporations only for the purpose of 
conducting said business in the United States—that is, war 
business—and only when such firm, corporation, or association 
is unable to obtain funds through banking associations or from 
the general public. Now, what does that mean in plain terms? 
It means that just about $400,000,000 of this money, if we were 
up to the total of our stock and our bonds, which can be done on 
the advice of the Secretary and two members of this board, 
and we would get out the two and a half billion dollars, $400,- 
000,000 of the money is available at the choice of three men 
on this board to give out to bankrupt concerns that will have 
machinery—and that is all they do have—whose business is so 
rotten that they can net get accommodation either from the 
banks or from private loans. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEKER. I will yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. What about the savings banks who may be in 
very great treuble? 

Mr. MEEKER. If the gentleman would take out the manu- 
facturing concerns, that is another proposition; but here, gen- 
tlemen, now, when you think for a moment of the possibility 
on the other side, let us take some great corporation, whether 
transportation or otherwise. A gentleman's agreement is always 
possible. Suppose that great corporation is hard pressed for 
money or for whom and over whom a certain other concern 
wishes to get control, all the banks need to do is to say to 
that concern, “ We can not let you have the money. We have 
no money to loan to you.” And the great private loaning in- 
stitutions can say, “At this time we haye no money to turn 
over to you.” Then these men are upon the Government be- 
cause of this relief that is being offered. Now, then, whenever 
you put the United States Government into the category of a 
three-gold-ball concern, as section 9 puts it, when you demand 
1334 per cent of security for the lonn for a man, a public 
utility, or a railroad who can not get money elsewhere, it is 
nothing more than the game of a man who holds out the 
three balls in front of his store, and we convert our corporation 
and our Secretary of the Treasury into a Shylock, as he nolds 
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this threat over these men, and then their business is to be 
turned over to whoever can take that loan off their hands be- 
eause the railroads and all public utilities have not the securities 
to put up the extra margin. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEKER. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think that is a fair 
statement of the case? r 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman state it fairly? I will 
say to you, of all the vicious things in it that is the worst. 

Mr. MADDEN. I thought the purpose of this provision was 
to enable a concern, which needed money and could not get it, 
but which had collateral that it could not sell, to get the money 
from the corporation that we are about to organize by putting 
up the collateral. That is the purpose. 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes; but think of the unthinkable situation 
to the gentleman himself, to say that here is a concern that 
has collateral, a going concern, which can not get money either 
from banks or from the general public—the very thing points 
at frand and the possibilities of fraud, and you can not get 
away from it when you say here is a man who has got col- 
lateral and everything, but he can not get a little money from 
the bank or from some private institution, nobody will furnish 
him money, and then turn to the Government, and it says, 
“Put up 133 per cent, and we will take over your institution, 
and what will be done with it—— 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri, [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight 
minutes to the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. BUR- 
ROUGHS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for general debate expires at 
12 o’clock and 10 minutes. è 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I think the 
agreement was that there would be an hour and 10 minutes 
of debate. : 

The CHAIRMAN. No; it expires at 12.10. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask the attention, then, of 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Kitcniy], and say, 
if the gentleman will agree to permit us to run by unanimous 
consent to the conclusion of this speech, and five minutes more 
for the other side, that will conclude all debate. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We want to start reading the bill at 10 
minutes after 12. I will yield my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time expires at 12 o'clock and 10 
minutes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. There are four minutes due now for gen- 
eral debate. ` i 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wanted to keep the agree- 
ment with the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. BUR- 
noucHs]. I yield so much of the time as is remaining to the 
gentleman from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Mr. Chairman, it seems to be generally 
conceded by all those to whom I have had the pleasure of listen- 
ing in the course of this debate, and I have, I think, heard 
practically all of those who have spoken on the bill on both 
sides so far, that this would not be considered wise legislation 
in ordinary peace times and under ordinary circumstances. I 
take it that perhaps no man in this House would think for a 
moment of voting for this bill under such circumstances. I 
think that no committee of this House would think for a mo- 
ment of seriously proposing this legislation under ordinary cir- 
cumstances in times of peace. But, gentlemen, these are not 
ordinary circumstances, and these are not times of peace. This 
legislation is frankly presented here to the House as emergency 
legislation, and for that reason only are we asked to vote for it. 
It is a condition and not a theory, to quote the language of a 
former Chief Executive of this Nation, that confronts us at 
this time. I 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman,'I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman may be permitted to proceed 
for four minutes. 

Mr. GARNER, You can not do that. Let them read a sec- 
tion and then let the gentleman continue. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, The Clerk will read the bill, 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., 
eae TITLE I.—WAR FINANCE CORPORATION. 

t the Secretary of the Treas persens 

shall be the directors e appointed "ac hereinafter yrovited) are 
hereby created a body corporate and politic in deed and law by the 
name, style, and title of the“ War Finance Corporation“ (herein called 
the corporation), and shall haye succession for a period of 10 years: 
Provided, That in no event shall the corporation exercise any of the 
powers conferred by this act, except such as are incidental te the liqui- 
dation of its assets and the winding up of its affairs, after six mon 
after the termination of the war, the date of such termination to be 
fixed by proclamation of the President of the United States. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike eut the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I wish to ask the attention of 
the committee for a few moments to the condition ef the sav- 
ings banks of the country as they are related to thts war- 
emergency legislation. Now, I sympathize with much that has 
been said here by those who are opposed to this legislation. I 
sympathize with much that has been said by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hayes] and the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. McFappen], but I note that the gentleman from 
California in the course of his remarks took occasien to state 
that he saw no particular reason why this legislation was neces- 
sary in the interests of the savings banks. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not agree with the gentleman on 
that proposition. I believe that the legislation is mecessary, 
and vitally necessary, to the savings bank institutiens of this 
country at this time, 

Why is it necessary? It is necessary because the great credit 
facilities of the country have been preempted, as the Secretary 
of the Treasury said in the hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee, by the Government; and, in view of the enor- 
mous borrowings of the Government in the great liberty loans 
which we have had and those which are forthcoming, it is 
inevitable that there will be great withdrawals from the savings 
oe of the country. In fact, those withdrawals have already 

gun. 

Now, let me for just a moment call attention to the magnitude 
of these interests. The mutual savings banks in my section 
of the country are of greater importance and of greater mag- 
nitude, even, than the national banking interests. Yeu take 
New England and the Middle States, and the total deposits in 
the mutual savings banks of those States amount to more than 
four and a half billions of dollars, while deposits of all kinds in 
national banks in those same States amount to a little more 
than four billions of dollars. So that the deposits in the mutual 
savings banks of New England and the Middle States to-day 
exceed the deposits in the national banks in those same States 
by practically $500,000,000. Now, these mutual savings banks, 
gentlemen, are restricted in the investments which they can 
make. They do not make what they call liquid investments. 
Their investments are in long-term bonds and securities, run- 
ning over a considerable length of time. They are restricted 
by the laws of these several States in the matter of the invest- 
ments that they can make, and they are held down by a strict 
supervisory power in the hands of the bank commissiens in the 
several States. 

In my own State of New Hampshire, a small State as com- 
pared with the larger States of the Union, the total mutual 
savings bank deposits amount to $126,000,000. Now, that is 
more than three times the assessed valuation of all the rail- 
road property in our State. It is practically three times the 
assessed value of the manufacturing plants in the State of 
New Hampshire. It is about one-half of the assessed valuation 
of all improved and unimproved land and buildings in the State 
of New Hampshire. There are $50,000,000 of deposits that are 
loaned out to residents of our own State, and there are 
$76,000,000 of those deposits that are loaned beyond the limits 
of the State of New Hampshire. 

Hon. James O. Lyford, of Concord, N. H., chairman of our 
State board of bank commissioners, and one of the most ac- 
complished and able officials in the country, in testifying before 
the Senate Finance Committee, said: 


Of the $126,000,000 of accumulations of the sayings banks of New 
3 3 $50,000,000 are leaned or inyested in the State; 
nearly $26,000,000 are loaned on real estate mortga; at a rate not 
ex g por cent. Thirteen millions are loan to the business 
interests of the State, loans that could not be collected without disas- 
trous ts to business and employment. One million dollars is 
loaned to New Hampshire municipalities at a low rate ef interest, 
besides the amount invested in the bonds of these municipalities. 
These bonds bear interest rates of from 3 to 4 r cen Another 

10,000,000 is invested in securities of New Ham re industrial and 

sportation companies, and in the bonds of cities, towns, and dis- 

tricts of the State. These investments within the State would be 
r if our demands were larger. 

ty-six millions of our accumulations, or three-fifths, are in- 

vested in other States and contribute to the growth and prosperity of 

those States. In round numbers $17,000,000 are loaned to farmers of 
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the West and South at an average rate to the say banks of not over 


per cent. Eleyen 880000 are pasearen in muni 1 bonds, of which 
robabl $8,000,000 unicipal bonds of the West and 
irty-three mations Mase invest in railroad securities, of 
which amount probably one- are in the securities of railroads west 
of the Mississippi and. south of the Potomac. Eleven millions are in- 
vested in the securities of pube utiliti of which N robab 
` one-third is invested in the securities of public utilities of the West an 
South. Neary e „000 are invested in the stock of manufacturing 
companies of New ‘England and other States. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for five minutes further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from New Hampshire 
may proceed for five minutes further. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. I thank the committee for this exten- 
sion of time. 

As I was saying, $76,000,000 of our deposits are loaned be- 
yond the limits of our own State, to residents and people in the 
western country. Now, while in general I shall support this 
bill and believe in it as being absolutely necessary in this war 
emergency, and for that reason only, I am yery much opposed 
to one provision in the bill relating to the savings banks, and 
I am going to call attention to that in the few minutes remain- 
ing of my time. 

If you will refer to section 8, I think it is, of the bill, relating 
to the loans to savings banks, you will note that the savings 
banks, when they go to this war-finance corporation for aid to 
meet the withdrawals which are bound to come and which have 
already begun, let me say, in my State. In the last six months 
of the year we lost a little more than $2,500,000 of our deposits 
and also, in addition to that, lost the normal increase amount- 
ing to about $8,500,000, which has been the normal increase for 
a number of years, making a total loss of about $6,000,000 in 
our savings banks deposits in the last six months of the last 
year. I say when these sayings banks go to this war-finance 
corporation for aid to meet these withdrawals that are bound 
to come, and espetially bound to come if another liberty loan 
goes up to 44 per cent, which is a greater per cent, let me say, 
than any of our savings banks pay, under those circumstances 
what does the savings bank have to do? 

They have not only got to put up this gilt-edged collateral 
which they now hold—the best collateral in the world—to the 
extent of 133 per cent of the market value at the time of the 
loan, but they are also subject to a discriminating interest rate 
of 1 per cent—not less than 1 per cent, the bill states, over and 
nbove the rate of the Federal reserve bank in the district in 
which the borrowing institution is located. 

Now, gentlemen, I maintain that that is wrong, so far as it 
relates to the mutual savings banks, and I will tell you why 
it is wrong. It is wrong for this reason: The mutual savings 
bank is the people's institution. It is the institution that con- 
tains the savings of the common man—the common, everyday 
worker. These savings-bank deposits in my own State aver- 
age less than $500 to a man, and that is true throughout New 
England and the Middle States. There are over eight and one- 
half millions of these depositors in that section of the country, 
and these depositors are very largely made up of the common, 
everyday working people. These savings-bank deposits are 
made up of their little savings. They are trying to save their 
money to build a home, many of them. They are ordinarily 
wage earners. 

Now, I say it is wrong to charge this discriminating interest 
rate of 1 per cent for that reason, and also for the reason that 
these banks are not money-making institutions, as an ordinary 
State bank is. In the case of the mutual savings banks, what- 
ever money they make goes to the credit of the depositors, 
Every dollar of it goes to the credit of these small depositors, 
It is not, I repeat, an ordinary money-making institution like 
your State bank. It has no stock. It has no expense of any 
account except what it pays to its treasurer and the few assist- 
ants that he has, and the tax that it pays to the State. The 
institution is run with little expense, and all for the benefit of 
the depositors. Now, why should the Government of the United 
States, which is responsible for this condition, charge a dis- 
criminating rate of 1 per cent interest over and above the re- 
serve rate? I say that it is wrong, and I shall move to amend 
the bill in that particular when the time comes. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire has again expired. 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House in opposition to the pro forma amendment for 
15 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Utah is recognized. 

Mr. WELLING. I ask that by unanimous consent I may pro- 
ceed for 15 minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
qui 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Chairman, the war-finance bill for in- 
dustrial credits was presented to the House last Saturday, 
March 16, by the Committee on Ways and Means. It was de- 
bated all day Saturday and Monday by distinguished members 
of that committee. I listened to every word of that debate. 

MR, KITCHIN SUPPORTS THE PRESIDENT, 

The presentation of the bill by the chairman of the committee 
[Mr. Iarcuty] was at once candid and illuminating. There 
was no evasion and not the least disposition to deceive the House 
as to the sweeping powers conveyed to the executive branch of 
the Government under the proposed measure. His presentation 
not only showed a brilliant intellect loyally supporting the 
President and his advisers but fearlessness in criticizing the 
provisions of the original administration draft of what is now 
the pending war-finance bill for industrial credits. I think 
every member of the committee who discussed the bill in gen- 
eral debate, and many of those who will discuss it under the 
five-minute rule, have paid or will pay generous tribute to Mr. 
Krrcntn’s patriotic service in perfecting the bill in committee 
and to his ability in advocating its passage upon the floor of 
the House. We have been advised repeatedly by those who have 
followed him that not much remained to be said in general ex- 
planation of the measure. 

MR. FORDNEY SUPPORTS THE PRESIDENT. 

The chairman of the committee was followed by the ranking 
Republican member of the committee, Mr. Forpnry, of Michigan. 
He, like the chairman, contributed helpful and valuable in- 
formation upon which the membership of the House were ex- 
pected to base their judgment of the wisdom of this legislation. 
To those of us who had formed our impressions of the warfare 
of party government from reading the proceedings of former 
fiscal legislation in this body it was and has been for a year 
past an inspiring lesson in self-forgetting, patriotic service to 
see these old veterans of former wars come in here together and 
advocate with equal zeal a measure which in normal peace 
times would prpvoke the most bitter and violent controversy. 

Of course no respensible party would bring into this House 
a measure so sweeping in its grant of executive power in time 
of peace, and if they did, even those of us whose chief function 
has been for a year past to sit at your feet and absorb some of 
your political wisdom would have rejected such leadership and 
done what was possible, however little that might be, to defeat 
such a measure. 

Both of the great leaders of the Ways and Means Committee 
here referred to spoke without notes. Out of the abundance 
of a lifetime of thoughtful service devoted to their country’s 
welfare, both with the same measure of patriotism and intelli- 
gence gave equal service to the country and to the House. 

MR. HULL SUPPORTS THE PRESIDENT. 

Two additional speeches were made upon this bill in gencral 
debate on Saturday—one by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
LoneawortH] ; one by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Hurt]. 
These latter speeches were entirely and absolutely dissimilar, 
except in one particular—both were carefully prepared set 
speeches. Both were evidently the matured and settled convic- 
tions of these gentlemen. It is proper to assume that both repre- 
sented what each of these gentlemen conceived to be his most 
helpful contribution to the debate on the bill before the House. 
I said that these speeches of the gentleman from Ohio and the 
gentleman from Tennessee were alike in their careful prepara- 
tion and formal presentation. They do not admit of any further 
analysis together, except to say that both represent the author's 
individual estimate of what constitutes support of the President 
of the United States. 

They went in opposite directions and were intended to nccom- 
plish entirely different purposes. The contribution from the 
gentleman from Tennessee was perhaps the most illuminating 
technical presentation the bill will receive in its entire progress 
from the committee-room draft to the finished product of Con- 
gress which will receive presidential approval. He had but one 
purpose in making his speech, and that was to bring within the 
reach of all the ripened wisdom of his own thought. He gave 
intelligent direction to the thought of his associates here, and 
contributed much to the enlightened public opinion of his 
countrymen elsewhere. 

MR, LONGWORTH'S ATTITUDE, 7 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LONGWORTH] likewise, I as- 
sume, brought to this discussion his most helpful contribution 
to assist us to understand the measure: The result of his 
effort was a cleverly contrived and pleasantly expressed political 
utterance. It could not, by any stretch of the imagination, be 
said to serve a useful purpose in adding to our fund of informa- 
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tion on the merits of the bill itself, I hope that some of our 


faces, at least, have grown familiar to the gentleman from Ohio. 


I want to give him my respectful assurance that I am personally | 


‘grateful for his genial good humor. I shall appreciate any 
scrap of helpful information he may contribute to my legislative 
experience while I am here. But what he said on Saturday was 
not intended to assist even the humblest of us to arrive at a 
just conclusion upon this great and sweeping measure. 

He merely used the House of Representatives to punctuate his 
clever partisan harangue with desultory and single-handed ap- 
plause, culminating at the end with what some fiction writer 
has set down as “ prolonged applause.” I like to read that sort 
of a speech, and, of course, the gentleman from Ohio knows that 
his constituents, for whom it was built, will also like to read it. 
I undertake to say, however, that those of you who put in the 
applause added more to the readability and effectiveness of the 
thing than the author himself contributed between those per- 
functory performances. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


2 brief question? 
e CHAIRMAN (Mr. Wo). Does the gentleman yield? 

Me WELLING. e act shh So 
the gentleman. ` 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I really want to ask only one question, 
and that is whether the speech that the gentleman is reading 
is a prepared speech? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WELLING. Yes; I submit cheerfully that it is. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is on the war corporation bill? 

Mr. WELLING. Yes, sir. [Laughter.] 

It will look well, however, as a campaign document, and hay- 
ing succeeded in that, I cheerfully congratulate the gentleman 
from Ohio upon his self-appointed contribution to this debate. 

It is a rather sad commentary, however, upon the generosity 
of the House to applaud the support (7) Mee ike DAARIN 
from Ohio in his speech gave to the President, and accept with 
stolid indifference the reasoned analysis of the bill and the 
splendid support to the Prenden given by the gentleman from 
Tennessee. The speech of the gentleman from Ohio shows that 
we like to be amused. It proves that Mr. Barnum was right 
when he said, “The American people love to be humbugged.” 
[Laughter.] 

The debate of last Saturday was illuminating, and character- 
istic of the best and the worst of that which is heard in this 
Hall. Three-fourths of it was wholly self-forgetting and dedi- 
eated to the public welfare. One-fourth of it was purely par- 
tisan and dedicated to Cincinnati, Ohio. [Applause.] 

Three-fourths of it was a conscientious effort to support the 
President of this Republic and help him bear the heavy burden 
of this unprecedented hour. One-fourth of it was conceived 
with the thought—to use the gentleman’s own words—that it 
would help to put some one else where Woodrow Wilson now 
stands, “ whether within or without the family circle.” 

Three-fourths of these men did not find it at all necessary to 
proclaim their support of the President in his great war policies. 
They suspected, and rightly, too, that every right-thinkin, 
in America would take their support for granted, as a mere 
matter of routine. One-fourth of these men found it necessary 
to assert londly, in every paragraph, that he was most valiant 
in supporting the President. After each protestation of affec- 
tion and support, he characterized the President as an isolated 
autocrat, asking for, if not exercising, despotic power. 

It is entirely in keeping with the eccentricities of human na- 
ture that he who most loudly proclaims his support conceals be- 
neath a smiling self-complacency a stiletto thrust intended to 
wound and to destroy. [Applause.] I challenge any man to 
read the Recorp of last Saturday and come away from it with 
the honest impression that the gentleman from Ohio was sup- 
porting the President or his war policy in his contribution to 
that debate. 

THE PRESIDENT'S DUTY TO CONGRESS. 

The gentleman is an able critic of what he denounces as ex- 
ecutive usurpation of legislative functions. He does not want 
any Cabinet officer to come to his committee with a prepared 
bill, but the gentleman comes empty handed to the deliberation 
of this committee without a bill of his own to meet the crisis. 
{Applause.] Of course, the bill presented by_the administra- 
tion was imperfect. It was, I dare say, merely intended to 
guide the judgment of Congress in meeting an issue first seen 
by these watchmen upon the tower.” [Applause.] 

The President presents the skeleton of a great piece of emer- 
gency legislation to the House and asks this Congress to build 
the completed body and breathe into it the breath of life. [Ap- 


plause.] 
Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Utah yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota? 
Mr. WELLING. I can not yield to my good friend until I get 


through. 
ALL SERVE IN HONOR. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, I think no American would 
feel satisfied if the President had done less than he has done. 
For the thing which he has done every patriot has reason to be 
grateful for his constructive genius and far-seeing statesman- 
ship. {Applause.] They appreciate the courage which meets 
these great problems fearlessly as they arise, alike indifferent 
to the opposition of the demagogue and the disappointed wail of 
partisan politicians who secretly wish that they had invented 
the idea themselves. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Ohio indulged in the cheapest sort of 
partisanship in exalting Republican volunteers who have re- 
signed from this House to enter the Army and denouncing Demo- 
cratic Members as mercenary who have resigned to serve their 
country in civil life. We all share with the gentleman his ad- 
miraticn and affection for the lamented Augustus P. Gardner. 
{Applause.] His tribute to Maj. Gardner would have been more 
effective if unenforced with a veiled criticism ef John J. Fitz- 
gerald, than whom this House has never known a more useful 
or devoted servant. [Applause.] The appearance upon this 
floor of Capt. Hertnrz in uniform would cause this House to rise 
in pride to his service in the Army; but the House would not 
greet him with more affection or with greater pride than it 
would greet that grizzled old statesman, Judge Adamson, of 
Georgia, if he were to appear here in the despised habiliments 
of civil life. [Applause.] It was mere bunk of the cheapest 
sort to say these soldiers are serving without pay. The gentle- 
man must know and does know that this salary question is 
wholly a matter of law and that no man in this Congress would 
wish to deprive these men of a single cent of it. 

PARTISANSHIP INDEFENSIBLE, 


Gentlemen of the committee, partisan politics and partisan 
action can not be defended during this world conflict. The life 
of the Nation is at stake, and it is as much my Nation as yours. 
I have said with pride, many times, that Republicans were as 
loyal as Democrats to the Nation, to the flag, and to the Presi- 
dent. No man ought to stand here unrebuked and seem to ar- 
raign Democrats, as a class, ngainst Republicans, as a class. 
The gentleman labored painfully to show that Democrats gave 
less loyal support to the President in the vote on the selective- 
draft law than did the members of his own party. I voted 
with the gentleman from Ohio for the draft law, but better men 
than he or I, on both sides of this isle, believed the volunteer 
plan of raising an army the better plan. I should feel a certain 
contempt for myself if I intimated, here or elsewhere, that they 
are less loyal to the President than I am solely because of that 
vote. [Applause.] 

It has been repeatedly said that executive officers of the Gov- 
ernment were partisan in their appointments to positions in the 
civil branch of the Government. I deny the truth of the charge. 
I welcome whatever strength the President can obtain by sur- 
rounding himself with trusted men who can harmonize their 
viewpoint with his lofty conceptions of this Nation’s mission 
and its ideals. I care not what the political convictions of these 
men may be. The men who are demanding a reconstruction of 
the Cabinet ought to come to us with proof of their wisdom by 
showing just how the proposed changes would benefit the situa- 
tion. [Applause.] If gentlemen really know just how to 
manage the problem of this colossal conflict let some one rise 
in his place, before a policy has been decided upon or proposed 


elsewhere, and give proof of his wisdom by offering a saner and 


a better plan. [Applause.] 

en CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Utah has 
exp. 

Mr. WELLING. It will take me only three minutes to 
finish, Mr. Chairman. I ask unanimous consent for time in 
which to close. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Utah asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for three minutes additional. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What additional time, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Three minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to know if any more time is to be 
asked under the five-minute rule for political speeches on the 
other side? If so, I want to object now. 

Mr. WELLING. I want to say in reply to that that I dis- 
claim any intention of speaking for the Democratic side. I 
did not mention this talk to any human being before I stood up 
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on my legs here to deliver it. I am not in collusion with lead- 
ers on either side. What I say here is my own, and I am per- 
Sonally responsible for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Well, I think the gentleman is doing 
no harm. Let him go ahead. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the gentleman is recog- 
nized for three minutes more. 


THE CALAMITY HOWLER DISAPPOINTED, 


Mr. WELLING. It was stated boldly in the beginning that 
the Navy Department should be reorganized. No man to-day 
has the temerity to stand up in his place and demand a change 
in that great, alert, and increasingly powerful Army of our 
fighting strength. [Applause.] 

A few months ago it was the fashion in some quarters to as- 
sert that our war policy and our War Department were in in- 
efficient hands, It is the growing and deliberate judgment of 
the country to-day that no mistake was made either in policy 
or personnel. [Applause.] 

A few months ago men said that the selective-draft law could 
not be superimposed upon our military structure. It has been 
necepted to-day by every loyal and thoughtful American. 
There is not one word of criticism. It has succeeded better 
than its best friends predicted it would succeed. 

Not long ago men criticized the manner of floating our first 
and second liberty loans. Every candid man to-day will ac- 
knowledge they were brilliantly conducted and wisely man- 
aged. ` ` 
Some menths ago, without a word of criticism, we enacted 
the great soldiers and sailors’ insurance law. It is universally 
conceded to be the just and generous action of a great, free 
people to care for our soldiers in the field and to provide for 
their relatives and loyed ones at home. Unable to find a flaw 
in the law itself, the critics say it has been put in operation by 
Democratic officials, employing Democratic clerks, under the 
direction of the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance. That would 
be unimportant even if it were true, but it is not true. The 
thing I am proud of to-day is that no gentleman has ever said 
upon this floor that the work of the Bureau of War-Risk In- 
surance was not effectively, efficiently, and courteously adminis- 
tered. [Applause.] 2 

I am glad to say that the criticism here pointed out has not 
been chiefly political. I assert here again that it is bipartisan. 
It is equally true that every great constructive measure since 
the beginning of the war has received loyal and helpful support 
from both great political parties. 

It has pleased God, in His infinite wisdom, to place at the 
head of this Nation a great Democratic President during this 
war. No criticism yet aimed at him has been potent enough 
to shake the faith of the American people in the lofty patriot- 
ism 1 masterful statesmanship of Woodrow Wilson. [Ap- 
plause. 

He has of necessity exposed himself to every form of criti- 
cism and abuse. But he stands to-day where he has stood for 
years past, the best loved and most honored Executive this 
Nation has ever had since martyred Lincoln died. [Applause] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Utah has 
again expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will report the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moors of Pennsylvania: Page 2, line 3, 
before the word “ years,” strike out the word “ten” and insert“ eight.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, if this amend- 
ment should be adopted, it would mean that the life of the War 
Finance Corporation as such would be reduced from 10 to 8 
years. The moral effect of cutting down the life of this corpora- 
tion at this time would be good. 

The public is in no frame of mind to continue indefinitely the 
life of a corporation such as this. So much doubt has been 
expyessed as to the wisdom of establishing this corporation at 
all that it seems advisable we should say to the people that this 
is not a permanent organization, is not intended to be perma- 
nent, but is a temporary organization called into life and being 
solely because of the exigencies of the war. 

Mr. GARNER. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I wish to direct the attention of the gentle- 
man to the remainder of that section, the latter portion of it, in 
which its active work is limited to six months after the war is 
over. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is correct. Six months 
after the termination of the war, and the bill provides that also 
in the case of the Capital Issues Committee; but no one can tell 
how long the war will last. I am speaking of the effect of in- 
forming the public at this time of the propriety of limiting the 
life of the corporation. The affairs of the corporation can not 
be closed up within six months after the close of the war, no 
matter when that is, if the business of the corporation continues 
during the period of the war. 

Mr. GARNER. But its active life ceases six months after the 
President’s proclamation of peace. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It does; but I question whethér 
the members of the corporation will not continue to receive their 
$12,000 per annum. The business will have to be continued. 
Somebody will be obliged to go on for the purposes of liquida- 
tion. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. 
man yield for a question? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Does the gentleman think that 
the salaries would go on after the affairs of the corporation 
were wound up? . 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; unless we haye some new 
legislation, because somebody must carry on this business. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. It seems to me that the business 
of the corporation must stop when its affairs are wound up, and 
the corporation ends at that time. It may end sooner than 10 
years, it may end sooner than 8 years, and certainly the sal- 
aries of these officers would cease at that time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, I addressed myself to this 
matter for the purpose of calling attention to the fact that the 
obligations of this corporation are to be made for a period of 
five years. If the war continues three years and obligations are 
made up to the expiration of three years for a five-year period, 
that means that the business of the corporation necessarily will 
cover a period of three years plus five years, or eight years. 

i Mr. STERLING of Illinois. And six months in addition to 
hat. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; and six months in addi- 
tion to that. If the war lasts for 10 years, plus the six months 
for closing up the affairs of the corporation, and obligations are 
made for five years, it will mean that 15 years plus 6 months 
will be the life of this corporation. I am in favor of giving 
notice to the corporation itself and to the banking interests and 
to the Treasury Department that we do not desire a permanent 
corporation here, but wish it to limit its business, to get through 
as speedily as possible, and then quit. There can be no harm in 
reducing the period of the life of the corporation. If necessary 
the corporation can come to Congress and ask for an extension 
of its life. It should be made to understand that it is not su- 
preme, but that it must come to Congress to ask for a continu- 
ance of its life or for any extension of its powers. That is the 
whole point of the argument. I want Congress to retain its 
hold upon this corporation. If at the end of eight years it is 
necessary for the corporation to prolong its life it can come 
here and ask Congress for such an extension as may be neces- 
sary. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Moore]. . 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Moore of Pennsylvania) there were—ayes 22, noes 41. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I have hesitated a good deal 
whether I should say anything at all upon this bill, because my 
feelings about it are very mixed. Up to this time I have voted 
willingly and cheerfully to give the administration all the 
powers it has asked, I think, but in this instance I confess I 
have serious misgivings. I think I shall vote for the bill, 
though I am still going to listen to the debate; but I should 
like to say a word as to the way I look upon it. A great many 
men on both sides of the House have said that when they first 
read this bill it shocked them, and I admit I sympathize with 
that experience. It is an old adage of philosophy that the pos- 
session of power begets the greed for power. I am inclined to 
think this administration is illustrating that old adage, and I 
know of no instance that to my mind illustrates it more forcibly 
and clearly than this bill, as it was originaily presented to this 
House. The Secretary of the Treasury has never, b my knowl- 
edge, been charged with shrinking modesty, but if he has it he 
certainly did not betray it in the drafting andl presenting of 
this bill, because I can not conceive of more assurance than 
was required to ask the power proposed in this bill as it origi- 
nally was presented. It gave to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
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subject to the approval of the President—and that was to the 
reigning family—absolute power to appotnt the five directors, to 
discharge at will the five directors, and to fix the salaries of the 
five directors. So that as this bill was originally presented to 
this House it gave power to the Secretary ef the Treasury to 
control absolutely through a board of dependent directors the 
business life of this country and to force upon corporations 
either bankruptcy or prosperity at his pleasure. And I am sure 
that is a power which very few would think any administration 
could sefely be trusted with. The gentleman from Texas this 
morning said that nine-tenths of the Members of this House 
when they first read the bill were opposed to it, and nine-tenths 
of the Members now are in favor of it. Very likely that is true, 
but I think that the distinction is not that the nine-tenths of 
the Members have changed their minds, but the bill has been 
changed, and while we could not approve it as it first came to 
the House, improved as it has been by the Ways and Means 
Committee, we probably can now give it our assent. 

But to me the fundamental danger about the bill Js that it 
establishes this great corporation, which is really a banking 
corporation, which can exercise absolute favoritism over the 
business community. We have all boasted that the Federal 
Reserve System—I certainly have bonsted—was prepared to 
meet emergencies, and that it has splendidly met emergencies. 
I hoped that it could meet every emergency. This is a great 
banking proposition, and I am not at all sure that this can not 
be met best not by such a cerporation as this but by ordinary 
banking facilities, improved and assisted by legislation. 

It might be necessary to proclaim a moratorium. I suppose 
that the most crying necessity for such a corporation is that 
there are falling due enormous quantities of bonds and other 
obligations which can not be met or renewed because the United 
States is floating bonds and absorbing the savings which would 
naturally flow into these bonds, and therefore the bonds can 
not be floated. That probably is true. But it seems to me that 
a remedy even safer than this might be to apply a moratorium 
with a fair readjustment of interest so that these great issues 
of bonds which are coming due might be compelled to be con- 
tinued and held and renewed, not by loans of the United States, 
for that is practically what this bill provides, but by the present 
holders. There would occasionally, of course, be individual in- 
stances of suffering under that, but after all it would not gener- 
ally be unfair to compel people to continue their investments 
with more favorable interest, and if that were done, it seems to 
me, our present banking system could rise to the emergency 
and in that way we would not be obliged to go into this new 
field of finance and establish this new corporation, whieh after 
all is founded on the same old principle that the Greenbackers 


always indorsed, that the Government should furnish money | 


for the people, and is subject to the charge if not to the accom- 
plishment of favoritism and discrimination and graft. The most 
of us agree that that is a very unfortunate idea to place in the 
minds of people. Here we are doing it for the big business of 
the country, because it is said that that is the only way it can be 
met. It may be true. I recognize that the committee have 
studied the bill and its necessity far more deeply than I and I am 
disposed to defer to their opinion; but I have great misgivings, 
a fundamental antagonism to allowing such an opportunity for 
favoritism and control over the business of the country to any 
man or corporation. [Applause.] 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, the Federal reserve banking 
system was not intended to meet war emergencies of this 
description. No strictly commercial banking system could pos- 
sibly meet emergencies such as the refunding of the indebtedness 
of great private corporations. If we were to do as England did, 
and as the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Gruterr] has 
suggested we might do; that is, declare a moratorium in matters 
of that kind, we might appreciably get over our difficulties and 
the Federal reserve banking system might, in cireumstances of 
that sort, meet every requirement. But it was not intended to 
meet emergencies in the investment securities system of the coun- 
try, and was not devised of it, and ought not to be preverted to 
that use. 

I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that we should obseure the 
meaning or prejudice the intent of this proposed legislation by 
constantly adverting to one particular phase of it, as has been 
done in all the discussion so far had. Gentlemen talk about the 
extraordinary power that this bill confers on the Secretary of 
the Treasury. One gentleman this morning congratulated the 
Ways and Means Committee on the fact that it had not mani- 
fested abject servility to suggestions from the executive branch 
of the Government. .Well, I admit that we are improving in that 
respect; but, singularly enough, when the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. LoneworrH] interposed the statement that the original 
draft of this bill contained 17 instances in which the approval 


of the Secretary of the Treasury was required, I took my copy 
of the national banking act, then in my hund, and in about two 
minutes of cursory reference to the Vreeland-Aldricl Act I 
found 16 provisions requiring the approval und the exercise of 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. That act was 
about one-third as long as this proposed bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is an entirely different thing. The 
trouble with this bill is that it gives an opportunity for discrimi- 
nation in favor of certain interests. 

Mr. GLASS. In answer to that I may say that if the gentle- 
man will take the pains to examine the Vreeland-Aldrieh eur- 
rency act, he will find that the act afforded unprecedented au- 
thority to the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States 
to exercise discrimination, to exhibit whim and prejudice in 
the matter of granting credit and the issuance of currency tw this 
country. 

That act gave the Secretary of the Treasury absolute do- 
minion over the credits and currency of this country in time of 
emergency. Care was not even had to surround him with a 
“dummy directorate,” as has been suggested here that this bill 
does; but he was the whole thing. He was “It.” He could even 
determine in his discretion what banks should become members 
of the credit associations, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for 10 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of the Treasury 
was expressly charged with the power to admit banks to these 
loan associations, and could deny them admission. See what 
tremendous power was there vested in one single officer of this 
Government! The Secretary of the Treasury, under that act, 
was charged with the duty of determining all credits that might 
be granted in time of emergency both as to their nature or 
volume. He was charged with the extraordinary discretion of 
determining whether any section of this country, whether any 
State of the 48 States of the American Union, was entitled to 
the credit for which it might apply in time of panic or emer- 
gency. : 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Is it not a fact, however, that all those loans 
that were presented to the Secretary of the Treasury at that 
time were passed upon by local banking committees? 

Mr. GLASS. Certainly. i 

Mr. SNYDER. And did they not have to be accompanied by 
the usual collateral? 

Mr. GLASS. I am talking about the ultimate power of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The Secretary of the Treasury was 
clothed with the ultimate power, no matter what had been the 
banking judgment of the local committees, to decline to permit a 
Toan to be made. 

Mr, SNYDER. Thatis true. He had the right to decline, but 
they were first presented by the local committees. 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, yes; and the loans applied for under this 
bill have to go through the process of examination by local 
committees and receive the indorsement of the local banks. 
Nobody raised any objection when that was done. I was a 
member of the Banking and Currency Committee of the House 
at the time. I do not recall that anybody suggested that the 
Secretary of the Treasury would so far forget his duty to his 
country as to exercise that unusual power in a way that would 
prejudice the private or publie interests of the United States. 
When it comes to the exercise of power in an emergency you 
have got to trust somebody in the last analysis. Take the 
banking business from its foundation up to its capstone. You 
see all along the line that the power of discretion and quick 
action is vested in a few men, Your local bank has its small 
committee, composed usually of not more than three directors, 
to pass on Ionns. Power is delegated to a single cashier of a 
bank in time of emergency calling for quick action to pass 
definitely on an application for a loan, without reference to 
the loan committee or the action of the board of directors. See 
what has been done for 50 years under your national banking 
system. The autocrat of the banking and currency system of the 
country is the Comptroller of the Currency. He has the most 
extraordinary powers of any man who is brought into rela- 
tionship with the banking and curreney system. He ean de- 
stroy a bank by a word. The Comptroller of the Currency can 
alone thrust a bank into receivership. And yet now, in time of 
war, facing a situation such as the world never dreamed of 
before, gentlemen attempt to obscure the intent and the real 
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necessities of legislation proposed by constantly adverting to 
the power it confers on the Seeretary of the Treasury. I con- 
sratulate the Committee on Ways and Means that it did not 
fall a servile victim to executive suggestion, and that, as the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonawortH] says, it struck out 
14 of the 17 phrases in the bill that gave power to the Seeretary 
of the Treasury. The Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House of Representatives and the Finance Committee of 
the United States Senate 12 years ago fell a victim to that 
sort of “subserviency,” if it may be called “subserviency,” 
which I very much doubt. We have got to trust the patriotism 
nnd the wisdom and the courage of men whem we have put 
in power; and if he were a Republican rather than a Democrat, 
I would stand here and say that well may we trust to the 
wisdom and the courage and the discretion of the occupant of 
the office of Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. 
[Applause.] I would despise myself if I complaisantly could 
conceive of the appointment by the President, and the confirma- 
tion by the United States Senate, of any man as Secretary of 
the Treasury who in this time of all other times could not 
implicitly be trusted to use the power of his office in behalf of 
the public weal and with an intent to win this war for the 
United States and the allies. [Applanse.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
word “ four,” in line 4, page 1, and insert the word “ eight.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Starrorp: Page 1, line 4, strike out the 
word “four” and insert in lieu thereof the word eight.“ 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to increase the membership of the board of directors 
from five to nine. I am not in favor of vesting these great 
powers, unheard of in the history of our country since its 
foundation, unheard of in any of the foreign belligerent powers, 
to meet the emergencies occasioned by this world war, in a 
close corporation consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury 
and four directors, even though those four directors are to be 
appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate of the 
United States. If this were money of our own, we would be 
lonth indeed to charge any five members with the powers that 
this bill seeks to vest in this beard of directors. We all know 
that in numbers there is security and safety; that the con- 
summate judgment of many is better than the judgment of one. 
I do not believe that four members, as this bill provides, should 
be vested with this great power, even though the Secretary of 
the Treasury has the right to determine the general policy. 
Rather would I lodge the power in a larger board of directors. 
There is no bank in the country to-day that has the capital or 
approaches the capital and resources that this bank will have. 
The distinguished chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency cited the autocratic power of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. Yes, the present Comptroller of the Currency is 
vested with great power and has used that great power at times 
autecratically against the banks that did not yield to his indi- 
vidual opinion; but this bank is not to be subject to the super- 
vision of the Comptroller of the Currency. It is to be supreme 
in itself, and business men whom I expect to be appointed to 
this board of directors should be in such number that they 
would be able to give their individual judgment to the ques- 
tions of policy that will be presented to this bank for its de- 
cision. It was hinted that the Secretary of the Treasury, when 
he first went before the Committee on Ways and Means in 
advocacy of the original bill, cited the railway system of De- 
troit—the D. U. R—as an instance of funds being needed to 
rehabilitate that rather bankrupt street-railway corporation. 

Why is that street railway system in need of support? Be- 
cause it has no franchise. The municipality of Detroit is un- 
willing to grant it a franchise, and yet this bank, this national 
bank is to be called upon out of the people's funds to advance 
money to bolster up some local institution that has not standing 
enough to get support from their own local bankers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask to proceed for five 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the reqnest of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? [After a pause,] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If it is the purpose of this bill to bring 
succor and relief to these corporations that have not financial 
standing in their local communities to get support. and I be- 
lieve that is one of the main reasons advanced for it, if you 
will look into the bill closely, then those powers should be 
lodged in a larger directorate than provided in the bill. The 
directors should be so large in number—I have proposed eight, 
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nine with the Secretary of the Treasury acting as chairman ex 
officio—so that a director could go and give it his personal in- 
vestigation.as to whether there is warrant for the advance of 
the Government's money to support the loan. The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Grass] grew eloquent in citing the auto- 
cratic power that was lodged in the Secretary of the Treasury 
under the Vreeland-Aldrich Act, and he rose in his perioration 
in grand style, saying that even if it were a Republican Secre- 
tary of the Treasury he would not in this emergency do aught 
to withhold those powers. But I want to call his attention to 
the fact that when the Republicans were in control of the ad- 
ministration of this Chamber, at the time of the passage of the 
Vreeland-Aldrich bill, when we had had a stringency of the 
money market occasioned by the failure of some local banks, in 
New York City, which spread its influence over the whole 
country, and the leaders on the Republican side believed it was 
necessary to prevent a recurrence of such a condition again 
if it wonld develop before we could take up and enact a perma- 
nent measure for the relief of the financial institutions of the 
country, that Democrats as a unit, in that patriotic hour and to 
meet such 2 condition, voted solidly against the Vreeland- 
Aldrich bill. They lived to eat their own words, because in 
the Federal reserve act that they themselves brought into the 
House, because they happened to be in power at that time, they 
incorporated and adopted the Vreeland-Aldrich currency act 
in substance in the Federal reserve bank act until the new 
system could be established. 

Mr. GLASS. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. STANFORD. I shail be very glad to do so. 

Mr. GLASS. I will say to the gentleman that nobody on this 
side yoted against the Vreeland-Aldrich bill or the principle em- 
bodied in that bill on account of the power which was conferred 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury, and the gentleman is totally 
mistaken if he thinks the Federal reserve act embodied the 
Aldrich-Vreeland bill in its provisions. It embodied a very much 
changed Vreeland-Aldrich bill, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes; but the fundamental principle, 
notwithstanding, was, there and they were obliged to have it 
retained in the Federal reserve act until that system was estab- 
lished; and the gentleman does not controyert the statement 
that I made that the Democrats unitedly voted against that en- 
tire measure or system for the relief and amelioration of the 
financial condition of the country to meet a crucial emergency 
that might confront the country because of the stringency of 
the money market. : : 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will. 

Mr. SWITZER. Have not they still adopted the fundamental 
principles of the Aldrich bill in allowing them to take all the 
bonds and notes by Federal reserve banks 

Mr. STAFFORD, This goes way beyond the Vreeland-Aldrich 
bill, and I am seeking in all seriousness to submit to the atten- 
tion of. this committee the need and the value of having this 
directorate increased. You gentlemen here, if you were ad- 
vancing your individual funds for the purpose of stock of this 
$500,000,000 corporation, would not be willing as stockholders in 
that corporation to lodge this great power in a directorate of 
four. You would necessarily say that if that money was to be 
voted as this is going to be voted and advanced throughout 
the country it should be lodged in a larger directorate. I offer 
this amendment in all seriousness, realizing the many duties 
that the present Secretary of the Treasury has and the neel 
of this great power and authority being lodged in a larger bourd 
of directors. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will. 

Mr. DEWALT. I ask for information. Can the gentleman 
cite any instance, or is there any recorded instance, of the abuse 
of power granted to the Secretary of the Treasury under the 
Aldrich-Vreeland bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, the Secretary of the Treasury did not 
haye much occasion to use the privileges contained in the Ald- 
rich-Vreeland currency bill. That was an emergency measure, 
and that was passed in case the same condition would arise 
following its enactment as during the year 1907-8, when we 
had a financial stringency 


The CHAIRMAN. The ‘time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has again expired. 
Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment of 


the gentleman from Wisconsin will not prevail. Your commit- 
tee discussed and considered well the question whether the 
number of directors of this cerporation should be increased. 
It was the thought of the committee, I believe it was the unani- 
mous thought of the committee, that in this emergency measure 
a directorate of five, the Secretary of the Treasury and four 
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others, could render more harmonious, cooperative, and efi- 
cient service than a larger directorate. Outside of the ex officio 
officers of the Government there are only five directors of the 
Federal Reserve Board; there are only five members of the 
Federal Trade Commission; there are only six members of the 
Tariff Board; and, according to the provisions of this bill, this 
creates a directorate of five. 

Your committee is of the opinion that five directors will be 
sufficient. It gives a majority of these five the right of action, 
with one or two or three possible exceptions where the ap- 
proval of the Secretary must be obtained. But we all agree 
that it is wise that his approval in those instances should be 
had, because they relate to bonds and obligations of the United 
States and the money in the Treasury. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is given the power and authority and responsibility 
of offering for sale and selling the bonds of the United States 
Government. It is important that the Secretary of the Treasury 
haye some say-so as to how many bonds this corporation should 
buy or sell and when these bonds should be bought or sold. He 
should have some say-so, which we gave him when we appro- 
printed the amount of $500,000,000 to be paid in, when and as 
called by the corporation, because he is in a position to know 
whether the Treasury condition at the time the directors may 
call for any particular amount would justify taking that amount 
from the Treasury at the particular time. Suppose they did 
not have in the Treasury $500,000,000, and the board of di- 
rectors should call for $500,000,000, the full amount of this 
authorized capital stock? Why should not the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who is responsible for paying out of the appropria- 
tion that Congress makes, have some say-so as to when and 
how much of this capital stock should be called for and when 
it should be paid? Now, the directors must act with respect 
to the payment of the capital stock, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Gentlemen, I do not think you need to fear that with these 
four outside direvttors, with the Secretary of the Treasury as 
chairman, that there is going to be any autocratic power or 
that there can be any autocratic power used. And, as I said 
at the beginning, we believe, and I believe the judgment of the 
business men of this House will agree with us, that a direc- 
torate of five, in enforcing a great emergency act like this, 
would be more harmonious and more efficient than a larger 
directorate. 

And I hope the gentleman’s amendment will not carry. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on the 
amendment. 

I have a great deal of sympathy with the amendment of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. I presume that it 
is his hope, in offering his amendment providing for a larger 
number of directors for the corporation to be created, that 
there will be more chance, at least, of having the directorate 
reasonably and fairly represent the country—all sections, all 
views, economic, industrial, and political. If I believed his 
amendment would accomplish that purpose, which I think the 
gentleman must have in his mind, I should support his amend- 
ment. But if we are not to have four men of the proper sort 
and kind appointed, we could scarcely hope that out of eight we 
would secure a better selection. It is true, and it is profoundly 
regrettable that it is true, that up to this time the country 
has had reason to be disappointed in the matter of many ap- 
pointments made to places of high trust and great responsi- 
bility. I have no special criticism of the gentlemen who have 
been appointed, but I do believe that I am justified in saying 
that they have not always represented the highest character 
and ability that the majority party has within its ranks. Ap- 
pointments have failed utterly to fairly represent the differing 
political views of the country, evem in the cases where Congress 
has provided for such appointments. That has been true in the 
past, and yet we are compelled under these circumstances to 
paraphrase the statement of the old patriarch Job, in his 
affliction, of, Though He slays me, yet will I trust in Him,” 
by saying, “ Though the Chief Executive continue to disappoint 
us in the matter of appointments, still we must trust him.” : 

The appointing power is his under the Constitution. We 
have no disposition to take.it away from him. But we do hope 
that inasmuch as men of all parties in all parts of the country 
are supporting those things believed to be necessary for the 
conduct of the war, for the maintenance of good conditions in 
‘the country, supporting propositions with regard to which they 
have serious doubts and misgivings—we do hope that in the 
future, at least, these appointments shall be made of the men 
best qualified, men with the widest and broadest experience, 
the men most likely to command the respect of all the people 
and the confidence of all the people. It also is our hope that 
where Congress in good faith provides, as in this case, that the 
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appointments shall represent not only the majority but the 
minority, that provision shall be carried out in good faith, so 
that the appointments will represent the different and divergent 
political views held by the American people. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Wyoming will be withdrawn. The 
question is on the amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr, STAFFORD]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the cae stock of the corporation shall be $500,000,- 
000, all of which sh be subscribed by the United States of America, 
and such subscription shall be subject to call upon the vote of three- 
fifths of the board of directors of the corporation, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, at such time or times as may be 
deemed advisable; and there is hereby appropriated, out of any ted 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $500,000,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, for the purpose of making 
payment upon such subscription when and as called. Receipts for pay- 
ments by the United States of America for or on account of such stock 
shall be issued by the corporation to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and shall be evidence of stock ownership. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. . 

I would like to ask the chairman of the committee as to the 
statement made by the head of another committee in a respon- 
sible body in the country, that last September this bill was 
framed and provided for $50,000,000 capitalization, with the 
permission to issue $500,000,000 of bonds, That statement was 
made in the last few days. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say in answer to the question that I 
never heard of this bill or this scheme until some time between 
the 20th and the 25th of January. The first information I 
had in connection with the bill was given me in the presence of 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry] and two or three 
Senators, including Senator Loben, of Massachusetts. I do not 
think there is anything in the statement suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. No doubt the authors of the bill themselves, 
who thought of this scheme, had been working on it for months 
before I saw it. 

Mr. FESS. I simply wanted to make the observation that 
the difference between $50,000,000 and $500,000,000 is only a 
difference of 1,000 per cent, and if the suggestion was made six 
months ago by a very responsible man in a very responsible 
position in our financial organization, and he thought that 
$50,000,000 six months ago was sufficient and now this $500,- 
000,000 Is necessary, it might be a suggestion as to what we 
would be asked to do later on. And it is another item in this 
general condition of mind that the country is in to jump at 
conclusions, to make great leaps, and it causes me considerable 
bewilderment. 

I think that the chairman of the committee will agree with 
me that if that was suggested, as was stated in another body 
a short time ago, and that then in this short time we have dis- 
covered that that has fallen so far short, and this later sugges- 
tion comes, that it is a ground for all of us, desirous of doing 
the right thing, to take pains to be quite certain of our grounds 
before we take the step, because finance is such an abstract 
proposition, and there seems to be such a variety of opinion on 
it, that a little difference between $50,000,000 and $500,000,000 
is rather bewildering, particularly when it comes from the head 
of the financial institutions of the country. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield 
to me there? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. In that connection I have been informed 
that the proposition as finally submitted to the Secretary of the 
Treasury from the Federal Reserve Board called for a capitali- 
zation of $250,000,000 and the right to issue in excess of eight 
times that, so that the amount thereby authorized would be ex- 
actly what is authorized in this bill, a total of $2,500,000,000. 

Mr. FESS. Was that the suggestion made originally? 

Mr. LONGWORTH, I am told that that was the suggestion 
made by the Federal reserve officers to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. I have only been told that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have never heard of that before, but if it 
be true that the original design was $50,000,000, they did not 
at that time contemplate such extensive powers and such ex- 
tensive loans. Perhaps only $50,000,000 was the first limit of 
the capital stock. If that was so, no doubt they only intended 
at that time to simply include loans to the banks that were 
loaning direct to war industries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. FESS. 
minutes more, 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for five 
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The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Ganrerr of Tennessee). The gentle- 
man from Ohio asks unanimous consent for five minutes more. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I can see how the $50,000,000 of capital 
stock proposed could have been contemplated when they were 
simply going to confine the advances to certain institutions. 
But now this bill contemplates advances to all banking institu- 
tions that are making loans to industries necessary or contribu- 
tory to the war, for instance, railroads or publie utilities that 
are contributing or are necessary to the prosecution of the 
war. This bill also contemplates. the making of advances to 
savings banks and trust companies that receive deposits. 

Mr. FESS. That was probably not in it, then? 

* Mr. KITCHIN. No. That was probably not in it, then. 
And if it was confined to $50,000,000, it was not contemplated 
to loan to the, banks that had taken securities of war indus- 
e 

FESS. Would the chairman mean by the statement a 
3 ago that originally that might have contemplated only 
loaning to banks, and then later on taking in the larger field? 

Would I understand from that that these exceptional cases, 
where the corporation will loan money directly, will measure the 
additional amount that was not originally considered? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. What I intend to convey is that while I 
never heard of this original limit of $50,000,000, if any intelli- 
gent man in or outside of the Treasury Department contemplated 
the vast advances and the vast aid to be rendered to industries 
contributory or necessary to the prosecution of the war and 
thought they could do that with only $50,000,000 as the limit, he 
was a financial idiot, almost. It could not be done. 

Mr. FESS. What had the committee in mind when they re- 
duced the issue from $4,000,000,000 to $2,000,000,000? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We thought it would be a safer proposition ; 
that the corporation would be better protected; and that in 
many ways it would be better. For instance, we thought if we 
left the limit at $4,000,000,000 there would be a hundred times 
more applicants for those loans. If it was left at $4,000,000,000 
many would think that we had piled up a mountain of green- 
backs and money down in Washington and would say, “ We will 
come in and get our part.” 

Mr. FESS. Have you any assurance that that will not come 
about anyway? 

Mr. KITCHIN. And another thing: We thought that with 
bonds of $2,000,000,000, with $500,000,000 to back it, it would 
be better then to authorize an issue of $4,000,000,000. For in- 
stance, say I was worth $100,000. My note for $10,000 could be 
more easily sold and at a less rate of discount than if I were to 
give a note of $50,000 or $75,000. We thought the bonds of the 
corporation would be more salable and would come less in com- 
petition with the sale of Government bonds under a $2,000,- 
000,000 limit than under a $4,000,000,000 limit. It oceurred to 
us, too, that if it became necessary at a later time for the Treas- 
ury Department or for this corporation to issue more than 
$2,000,000,000 to aid industries requiring aid, after the corpora- 
tion had loaned out or advanced, say, $1,500,000,000 they eould 
come back to Congress, and after Congress had looked over the 
reports and had seen that this $1,500,000,000 had been wisely 
conserved and expended in accordance with the provisions of 
the act, that Congress would, if necessary, grant authority to 
issue additional bonds. 

Mr. FESS. I think this change that the committee made is 
one of the most important that was made, and the reason why I 
asked the ground for your cutting it down was that I wanted to 
know whether you thought $2,000,000,000 would be sufficient 
when they asked for 84,000, 000,000? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Entirely so 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Warburg stated that the Secretary 
of the Treasury expected that at no time would there be more 
than $2,000,000,000 outstanding. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
again expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa moves to strike 
out the last two words. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, with reference to the 
matter that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] has just men- 
tioned F would say that in my judgment from the beginning 
the amount of capital provided for this corporation has been 
„together too large. In England provision was made under 
the name of the “ British Trade Corporation“ for the creation 
of n corporation for somewhat similar purposes. The total 
capital of that corporation is only $50,000,000. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 


Mr. GREEN of Towa. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Will not the Member sometimes get an idea of 
confusion of Iack of discrimination between the war-trade bill 
in England and this particular bill? ‘There is a very wide 
difference, is there not? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; there is a very wide difference. 
That was made practically for the purpose of advancing over- 
seas transactions, but I am unable to go into those details at this 
time, I intended to call the attention of the committee more 
particularly to another matter. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
that I am frightened at these enormous appropriations that 
are being made for corporations to be carried on under the 
direction of the Government at this time. We appropriated 
$500,000,000 for the purpose of carrying on the railroads. We 
appropriate in this bill $500,000,000 more, a total of $1,000,000,- 
600. One-fourteenth of the highest amount that I have heard 
fixed for the next liberty loan is to go into these two items alone. 
Where is this thing to stop, gentlemen, and how is this Nation, 
with all of ifs enormous resources, to provide these prodigious 
sums that are being continually called for? I say we can not 
go on in this manner. In my judgment the amount of capital 
provided in this bill should have been much smaller. It is en- 
tirely unnecessary that we should have this amount. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentkman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN,. I should like to call the attention of the 
gentleman to the statement made by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Krrcnmmy] the other day when he said that the 
almost immediate demands upon this corporation would be for 
$4,000,000,000. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman has stated the reason 
why this bill has been expanded, I have no doubt, but he has 
also stated one of the chief objections that can be made against 
the bill. The moment you start with Uncle Sam paying expenses, 
then the whole country descends upon you and wants to have 
money for all conceivable purposes. I have said before, and 1 
say it now, that instead of this corporation being a national 
one, and one carried on by the Government, it ought to have 
been a subsidiary corporation to the Federal reserve bank—a 
private corporation—then it would not be expected that the Gov- 
ernment would furnish the money for every project that had 
become in some way involved and was having difficulty in obtain- 
ing credit. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes, 

Mr. McFADDEN, Will the gentleman explain how a demand 
for $4,000,000,000 is to be taken care of by the organization of a 
corporation with only $2,500,000,000? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I have not undertaken to explain that. 
I say these demands are too much, that they ought not to be 
made, that the Government ought not to undertake to provide 
any such sum, and undertake to supply every demand that may 
be made for funds. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to mention at this time another 
matter. The gentleman from Pennsylvania on yesterday, as I 
remember, said that this bill was a species of camoutlage. 
Some one remarked at that time that the word “ camouflage” 
has been somewhat overworked of late, and I entirely agree 
with that statement so far as this bill is concerned. Whatever 
may be the objections to this bill, whatever may be its faults, its 
defects, or its merits, they are perfectly apparent. The Ways 
and Means Committee have taken every pains in the world to 
make all of its provisions as clear as possible, and the purpose 
and intent of the bill shines out in every paragraph as clear as a 
star on a winter night. There is no reason for anyone mistaking 
the purpose of this bill or misunderstanding it. The purpose for 
which it may be used is there, the appropriation is there, and 
the object is perfectly plain and clear. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Without Se pig V the pro forma amendment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which I 
send to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota offers 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DILLON : Page 2, line 11, after the word 
— eription,” insert “by installments.” 


Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, the subscription is made at 
one time, and I take it that the intent is to call this subscrip- 
tion by instalhments or by percentages, and that is the purpose 
of my amendment. If you will examine the language of the 
bill you will see that it refers to one act of m, and 
then it says subject to a call or calis at such time or times as 
may be deemed advisable. 
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That is all I desire to say. I trust my amendment will be 
agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. The gentleman’s amendment pro- 
poses that the subscription may be paid in installments? 

Mr. DILLON. That is what I propose. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. They can call for it in install- 
ments now, as they need it. 

Mr. DILLON. The subscription is one act, and I want to 
put in the words “by installments,” so that they may be paid 
in that way as called for. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman will permit me, his amend- 
ment would clarify the section if further on in the same sec- 
tion it was not perfectly plain, and so stated, that— 

Such subscription shall be subject to call * * at such time or 
times as may be deemed advisable. 

That means in such amounts, from time to time, as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the board of directors may determine. 
The gentleman’s amendment mystifies it. It says “in install- 
ments.” That might mean that they must make a rule that 
the installments should be in certain fixed amounts. As it is, 
they may call for it as the condition of the finances of the Treas- 
ury may justify. Evidently the gentleman overlooked lines 17, 18, 
and 19, which make it perfectly clear that they can call for it 
in such amounts at such times as they think proper. After mak- 
ing the appropriation, this is the language: 


the sum of $500,000,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for 
Se Le of making payment upon such subscription when and as 
ca š 


Mr. DILLON. I think the gentleman is correct in regard to 
that. I had not noticed those lines, 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think the gentleman’s amendment is un- 
necessary. 

Mr. DILLON. I withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from 
South Dakota is withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. That the management of the corporation shall be vested in 
a board of directors, consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
shall be chairman of the board, and four other persons, to be appointed 
by the President of the United States, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. Not more than three of the five directors shall be 
members of the same political party. No director or officer of the 
corporation shall in any manner, directly or indirectly, ticipate in 
the determination of any question ein J his personal interests, or 
the interests of any corporation, partnership, or association, in which 
he is directly or indirectly interested; and each director shall devote 
to the business of the corporation al! of his time not devoted to the 
business of the United States. Before entering upon his duties, each 
of the four directors so appointed, and each officer, shall certify under 
oath to the Secretary of the Treasury that he will comply with the 
provisions aforesaid, and he shall also take an oath faithfully to dis- 
charge the duties of his office. Nothing contained in this or any other 
act shall be construed to prevent the appointment as a director of the 
corporation of any officer or 3 under the United States or of a 
director of a Federal reserve bank. 7 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, as this section was 
originally presented to the committee it provided, as every one 
will remember, for the appointment of the other directors by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and their dismissal at his pleasure. 
I think that the change in this provision has greatly improved 
the bill, and I think it will be found, with reference to this 
change, as with reference to the other changes made by the mem- 
bers of the committee, that in no case has the efficiency of the 
bill or its power for good been limited or decreased in the 
least by these changes. If it be so found, I assume that those 
changes will be approved. 

In discussing this matter a short time ago the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass] referred to the powers which were con- 
ferred upon the Secretary of the Treasury under the Vreeland- 
Aldrich Act, and stated that in his opinion the powers which 
were given to the Secretary of the Treasury under that statute 
were much larger than those sought to be conferred by the bill 
under consideration. I do not so view it. The powers that 
were conferred on the Secretary of the Treasury under the 
Vreeland-Aldrich Act were more in the nature of a limitation 
on the acts of others. The gentleman from Virginia gave the 
impression to the House, although perhaps he did not so intend, 
that the Secretary of the Treasury under the Vreeland-Aldrich 
Act could determine just which banks should belong to the 
association which might obtain the benefits of this act. Such 
is not the case. The Vreeland-Aldrich Act provided in the 
first section thereof that certain banks, specifying them, might 
form credit associations; and the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury applied only where some bank had been ex- 
cluded from these associations and wished to join them, in 
which event, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury 
and upon proper application, it might be permitted to join. So 
in yarious parts of the bill it provided for the action of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and for control by him where privi- 
leges had been abused by some other party, 


It was not so much the conferring of power upon the Secretary 
of the Treasury as it was the limiting of the powers of others 
and preventing the abuse of those powers under the provisions 
of the act. So far as I know, no objection was ever made 
against the Vreeland-Aldrich Act that it conferred too great 
power on the Secretary of the Treasury. The bill we are now 
considering confers extraordinary powers on the corporation 
thereby created and its directors, even as it stands. In this 
particular case, under the section we are pow considering, if 
the Secretary had been given the power not only to appoint co- 
directors but to remove them at his pleasure, it is obvious that 
these men would have been but dummies; there would have 
been in fact one sole director, because the others would be abso- 
lutely surservient to his wish. No such power as that was ever 
conferred on a director of a great institution, and ought not to» 
be conferred in this case. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Of the four directors so appointed, the President of the United States 
shall designate two to serve for two years, and two for four years; and 
thereafter each director so appointed shall serve for four years. hen- 
ever a vacancy shall occur among the directors so appointed, the n 
appointed director to fill any such vacancy shall bold office for the un- 
expired term of the member whose place he is selected to fill. Any 
director shall be subject to removal by the President of the United 
States. Three members of the board of directors shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business, 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to call the attention of the chairman to the 
fact that in the appointment of the members of this board the 
Secretary of the Treasury will be one, the Comptroller of the 
Currency the second one, and the vice governor of the Federal 
reserve bank the third one. That leaves two men to be ap- 
pointed. I do not intend to suggest or dictate as a Member of 
Congress, but I want to call attention to the fact that in the 
selection of these other two men that they ought to be repre- 
sentatives of the great business interests of this country. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Does the gentleman think that the Comp- 
troller of the Currency can be one? He has been appointed 
chairman of the purchasing board of railroad supplies. Does 
not the gentleman think that would be enough in addition to 
his other duties? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I do. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have never heard anyone suggest that the 
Comptroller of the Currency would be appointed; in fact, I 
have not heard but one man suggested. I am pretty certain 
that the Secretary of the Treasury and the President are going 
to try to find the best qualified men to have on this directorate 
that can be found in this country. If they do not find well- 
qualified men the Senate will not confirm them. The President 
will have to pass on them, and perhaps the Secretary of the 
Treasury would naturally have some suggestion to make, but 
the nominations must pass in review of the committee of the 
Senate, and then in executive session the Senate will confirm or 
reject the appointments, 

Mr. McFADDEN. I am glad the gentleman from North 
Carolina has made that statement. I hope his prediction will 
be proven. I withdraw the pro forma amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


,000. Any director receivin 
msation for services shall not receive as salary from the 
amount which, together with any salary or compensa- 
om the United States, would make the total amount 
paid to him by the United States and * corporation exceed the 
amount fixed as the annual salary of a ector of the corporation, as 
hereinbefore provided. 


Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the Olerks’ desk, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


P: 4, line 9, strike out after the word “ monthly,” all down to and 
1 * in The word “ exceeding" in line 11, and insert in lieu thereof 
o word. “of.” 


Mr. KITCHIN. How will it then read? 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Sec. 4. That the four directors of the corporation ap 


tion received 


inted as here- 


inbetocs provided shall receive annual salaries, payable monthly, of 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I see no objection to that 
amendment. I think we will accept it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
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The Clerk read as follows: y 

Sec. 5. That the princi office of the corporation shall be located 
in the District of Columbia, but there may be established agencies or 
branch offices in any city or cities of the United States under rules 
and regulations prescribed by the board of directors, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, lines 22 and 23, after the word “offices,” strike out the 
words “in any city or cities of the United States” and insert the 
following: “such cities as haye been designated as Federal reserve 
cities,” so that the section as amended would read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. That the principal office of the corporation shall be located 
in the District of Columbia, but there may be established agencies or 
branch offices in such cities as have been designated as Federal reserve 
cities under rules and regulations prescribed by the board of directors.” 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the disposi- 
tion to create offices has grown upon us. I believe we should 
not indulge it too much in this bill. If the paragraph is per- 
mitted to stand as it reads, it would be within the power of 
the corporation to establish a large number, an unlimited num- 
ber, of branch offices and agencies throughout the United States. 
I hesitate to say it, but it is a fact that during the last two or 
three years, since we have been creating commissions of one 
kind or another, a large number of cities, boroughs, hamlets, 
and villages have been designated in one way or another as 
Government agencies, and that carries with it the employment 
of a vast number of men and women. Take the Food Adminis- 
tration, for instance, and the Fuel Administration, which are 
doing more or less useful work just now. It developed that 
they, while intended for useful purposes, have from necessity 
or otherwise employed substantially 5,000 men and women in 
all the cities of the Union, covering all sorts of places, byways, 
and highways. If commissions we create are to continue and 
we are to employ people by the thousand under the present aus- 
pices, it will not be long before almost every man, woman, and 
child in the United States will be a Government employee. 
I question whether that is a good thing, economically or 
politically. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes, 

Mr. McKENZIE. I would like to have the gentleman, a 
member of the committee, explain the necessity for any branch 
office under a bill of this kind. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I question whether all the 
business done by the corporation could not be done in the city 
of Washington;. but it may be that some corporation out in 
Oregon or Washington may desire to present a claim to some 
agency nearby rather than to come to Washington and present 
its claim here. 

Of course any corporation that needs help from this war finance 
corporation ought to be ready to bear the expense of a trip to 
Washington to get it, but local conditions and local environment 
will have their influence with regard to these loans. I have 
contended right along that the Federal reserve bank ought not to 
be so far dissociated from the operations of this corporation that 
it can not advise the local banks or that the local banks can not 
advise the Federal reserve banks or that in turn they may not 
advise the board here in Washington as to the financial stand- 
ing of the people away back yonder who want to borrow money. 
The amendment I have offered proposes that the number of 
agencies to be created by this war finance corporation shall be 
limited to 12, just as the agencies of the Federal Reserve Board 
are limited to 12. We gave the reserve board the option of cre- 
ating from 8 to 12, and they at once seized the opportunity to 
create 12, That was supposed to contribute to the convenience 
of the people having to do business with the banks. If we limit 
the number of agencies of this war finance corporation and put 
them in the same cities in which the Federal Reserve Board has 
located its agencies, then we will really work an economy, be- 
cause the Federal reserve bank is best posted as to the financial 
standing of the man who desires to borrow. money. If he is a 
man unable to get money from the banks, the banks ought to 
at least be consulted as to whether it is wise to make that loan. 
It seems to me the machinery would move smoother, it would be 
more economical, to have these war finance corporation agencies 
located alongside of or within the existing agency cities of the 
Federal reserve banks. The two are going to work together 
anyway, and probably they ought to work together for con- 
sultation purposes and to exchange information. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire what the gentleman in- 
cludes in the term “ Federal reserve cities”? Does he limit that 
= a orisinal 12 cities where the Federal reserve banks are 
oca 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. I think that would add 
to the convenience of all sections of the country. 

Mr. STAFFORD, The gentleman in his remarks in favor of 
this amendment referred not only to the cities where Federal 
reserve banks are’ located, but also where branch banks of the 


Federal reserve banks are located. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If I said branches I meant 
those cities designated as Federal reserve cities. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, under the law there is nothing 
known as a Federal reserve city. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. I am pleased for once in 
my long legislative experience here to be able to correct the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. I hold in my hand the Federal 
reserve act, which, in section 2, provides that the Federal reserve 
bank organization committee shall designate “not less than 
8 nor more than 12 cities to be known as Federal reserve 
cities.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Wisconsin stands cor- 
rected. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is the finest tribute—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. That has ever been paid to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a business proposition, and it seems to 
me wise and in the line of efficiency and economy. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, personally I do 
not pretend to know whether this corporation would need more 
or less than 12 branch agencies. I do not think that the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] knows, and I do not 
think anybody in this House at this time can form any definite 
judgment as to how many branch agencies the corporation 
may need to carry on its business properly. I presume the 
Secretary of the Treasury does not know now how many 
branch agencies are needed, and he does not know now where 
they will be most needed; and I can see no reason why Con- 
gress should limit the number of agencies at this time. It is 
purely an administrative feature of the bill as to how many 
branch agencies will be established, and I certainly think that 
we ought to assume that the corporation would establish no 
more branch agencies than are necessary to carry on its busi- 
ness and that they would put them where they would best facill- 
tate the business of the corporation. It does seem to me that 
branch agencies will be necessary. It would be a great hard- 
ship for people to come from long distances in this country to 
Washington to negotiate loans from the corporation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. In just a minute. It is true, 
if they are in great need of money, they would be willing to 
pay the expense of coming to Washington for the purpose of 
securing a loan; but if there are no agencies throughout the 
country, necessarily the corporation must then be at the ex- 
pense, which I dare say would be greater than the maintenance 
of branch agencies, of sending inspectors and investigators 
throughout the country to see whether loans ought to be made 
and determine the value of securities offered. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would not all this be simpli- 
fied if we accepted these Federal reserve cities as locations 
for the new war corporation branches and used the machinery 
of the Federal reserve, which is to be a part of this system, 
to ferret out and acquire information? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. It might be that that would be a 
very good plan, as far as it goes. It might be determined 
that it does not go far enough. It might turn out to be very 
important that there should be an agency in some of the other 
larger cities of the country, and certainly agencies established 
in large cities where there are no Federal reserve banks could 
better ascertain the necessity of the loan or the value of the 
securities offered than the Federal reserve bank could. Many 
important industrial cities have no such bank. Many war 
industries are located in these cities, and an agency of this 
corporation would be of great help to those industries. 

Mr. GLASS. Is not that demonstrated by the fact itself that 
the Federal Reserve Board has established agencies in such 
great cities as Detroit? Would not an agency of this corpora- 
tion be very apt to do very much more business in Detroit than 
in Atlanta or in Dallas or in Richmond? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I should think so. It seems to 
me that the needs of this corporation can not be fully understood 
at this time. It seems to me, further, that if a branch could be 
established at some great city where there would be possibili- 
ties of loans being made by the corporation, the mere fact that 
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there is an agency in that city where the war industries know 
and understand they can go for relief would give confidence to 
the financial situation, that would steady business, to the end 
that it might relieve this corporation of a great deal of business 
that it would otherwise be called upon to trahsact. It being an 
administrative feature, it seems to me it will be wholly unwise 
for the House to undertake to limit the operation of the cor- 
poration by prescribing in the law where it shall have its 
corporate representatives, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the 
amendment. I think this bill is an emergency measure. I 
think it is a war measure. I think it is necessary to have a 
corporation or some other kind of an organization in order to 
furnish the means to properly conduct and carry on this great 
war. I think the terms of the bill in relation to establishing 
these agencies provide a better means than is provided by the 
amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. The purpose 
of furnishing this money is to supply and aid our war indus- 
tries with means to manufacture and furnish ammunition to 
win the war. It seems to me that the corporation board of 
directors itself is the one to determine the places where that 
money is most needed and can be used and utilized to the best 
purposes, and that should be where these great war industries 
are being carried on. At the centers of these great war indus- 
tries are the places where the branch corporation should be 
established. For that reason I think the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moonz] ought not to 
prevail. Now, I want to answer another question. It was 
asked here this morning about how much money will be needed. 
Some one has suggested that we should have not only $2,000,- 
000,000, but it should be increased to $4,000,000,000. Well, I 
will tell you just how much money we should have. We should 
have enough money to whip Germany. 

Mr. BURNETT. How are we going to get it? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How does Germany get it? Earn 
it. We are worth twice as much as Germany. We produce 
and add to our national wealth forty billions each year. I, for 
one, stood here and I voted all the resources of my country for 
the purpose of bringing Germany to her senses. That has 
proven to be no small undertaking, but before I would submit 
to the yoke that Germany has put upon Belgium I would be 
willing to forfeit not only everything I possess but I would sub- 
scribe to the principle of our forefathers and pledge my life, 
my fortune, and my sacred honor. This war is a war of prin- 
ciple which we are fighting. We are fighting the most delusive, 
the most unfair, the most barbarous enemy that ever conducted 
a warfare. While we are trying to observe some of the prin- 
ciples of international law and decency, they are not reciprocat- 
ing or observing either international law or the laws of hu- 
manity. We can not trust our enemy. He boasts about his 
agreements being worthless, mere scraps of paper. If Germany 
wins, the world is at her feet; we lose our Republic and civili- 
zation is turned back to the olden days of the feudal lords. I 
think the amendment of the gentleman ought not to prevail, and 
this corporation that has to furnish these funds ought to be the 
one to determine the places for establishing these loaning insti- 
tutions. [Applause.] 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, while I, with other Members 
of this body, voted to mobilize the resources of this country to 
prosecute this war waged against Germany to a successful 
termination, I have to submit that the question at this time is 
not so much the question of mobilizing of these resources as it 
is the question now of distributing some of these resources that 
we are mobilizing by taxation and through the sale of liberty 
bonds. And when it comes to that matter this body ought to 
have a little something to say about it, and we ought to throw 
about this distribution and this system of favoritism that we 
are creating here all the possible limitations that we can pos- 
sibly devise. It is rather amusing to me to note how difficult 
it is for some gentlemen to maintain their consistency here in 
the support of this measure who, on January 4 last, when the 
proposition was up here to divert $200,000,000 of the money 
in the United States Treasury raised by taxation or by the 
sale of bonds to the farm-loan banks of this country it was 
then argued in another body of this Congress and upon the 
floor of this House that the offering for sale of the farm-loan 
bonds at that time, when we were offering to sell liberty bonds, 
would be an unpatriotic act. It was stated that it would pre- 
vent the sale of liberty bonds; that it would increase the inter- 
est upon those bonds to allow these farm-loan bonds to be of- 
fered, especially at a higher rate of interest; and yet we find 
the same gentlemen to-day say that if you only give this cor- 
poration $500,000,000 of the people’s money it can throw upon 
the market $2,000,000,000 of bonds other than liberty loan bonds, 
and I believe it is argued now it will stimulate the sale of lib- 
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erty bonds, even though bearing a higher rate of interest. When 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes] made the statement 
that it would increase the interest of liberty bonds and cost this 
Government millions and millions of dollars more, these same gen- 
tlemen who made the argument January 4 last before this House 
scoffed at the remark. However, I will admit that something 
should be done possibly in this critical moment, but I rather 
agree with the gentleman from California. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] said that these agencies ought to be 
where the Federal reserve banks are located so that they could 
advise one another. The truth of the matter is you do not 
expect those $2,000,000,000 of bonds to be sold to the general 
public. You expect this Federal Reserve System to raise this 
money. You have merely in an indirect way adopted the prin- 
ciple of the Aldrich-Vreeland Act. If I understand, you are 
going to allow men who can get enough credit to procure these 
bonds to bring all the old junk in the country to the extent of 
133 per cent to go to a Federal reserve bank and receive cur- 
rency on it. If that is what you wanted, why not amend the 
Federal reserve act? What is the use of having all this 
camouflage and these other agencies provided and this great 
expense upon the Treasury? 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWITZER. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think that a thing worth 
133 per cent would be classed as old junk? 

Mr. SWITZER. No; if it is worth that, but it is just simply 
a question of value that is put upon it. It developed in the 
hearings that a railway system in Michigan—the matter was 
brought out before the Ways and Means Committee in the hear- 
ing that it did not have a franchise, and that is brought in here 
as evidence that this bill should become a law. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWITZER. I will 

Mr. McCORMICK. Does the gentleman think these $2,000,- 
000,000 are going to be placed on the market at one time—all 
of them—as the gentleman indicated a moment ago? 

Mr. SWITZER. I do not, 

Mr. McCORMICK. That was the inference to be drawn from 
the gentleman's remarks. 

Mr. SWITZER. If the report of the hearings is correct, as 
it has been stated here during the consideration of this bill, 
the danger is imminent that the bonds are going to be put out 
in large amounts; millions and millions of dollars will be thrown 
upon the market soon, and will be thrown upon the market at 
a time when we are trying to raise money by the sale of liberty 
bonds in order to prosecute the war. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWITZER. I will. 

Mr. BURNETT. Is the gentleman going to vote for or 
against the bill? . 

Mr. SWITZER. I am not right sure, [Laughter.] I possibly 
may vote for the bill, but I would rather vote for a proposition 
that would so amend the Federal Reserve System as to allow 
this agency we created some years ago and which has now had 
a wide and broad experience to administer this net. I think it 
is better capable of doing it. I see no reason why these gen- 
tlemen should not administer it justly as wisely, and more 
wisely, than some new corporation you create here to meet the 
exigencies of the Government on the spur of the moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes more. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
and I am not going to object, I hope the gentleman, since he has 
been speaking on section 12 and we are on section 6, and five 
or six pages will have to be read before we reach that subject 
on which he is talking, that he will not talk any more than that 
time on it now. 

Mr. SWITZER. I wish to say to the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee 

Mr. KITCHIN. The real point that I want to make is that 
just as scon as the gentleman finishes, let us get through with 
the yote on the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Mocrr]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman from 
Ohio proceeding for two minutes more? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SWITZER. I wish to say to the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee that I have been detained in my home 
on account of trouble with a tooth for the last 8 or 10 days, 
and I was not able to be here during the general debate except 
for a short time yesterday, and I had scarcely any time in gen- 
eral debate. And I was following a course of procedure for 
which a precedent had been set for me, and was delivering myself 
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of a few observations that I thought I would like to make to 
this body. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWITZER. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have heard it stated here once or 
twice, and I heard you make a remark to that effect, that there 
is a railroad up in Michigan that has not any franchise. I wish 
to know whether or not you know about that? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Michigan apparently 
is not acquainted with the franchise of the Detroit United Rail- 
ways that controls the railway systems in the city of Detroit. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I deny that there is any railroad 
operating in Michigan without a franchise. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is not acquainted with 
conditions in his own State. 

Mr. SWITZER. Now, while I am on my feet, I desire to recur 
to that old hobby that I have advanced here two or three times, 
and I want to ask the chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee whether or not his committee is going to give any con- 

sideration to these people who are petitioning his committee to 

have the time extended for the payment of the excess-profit tax? 
I have people in my district who state to me, and they are just 
as loyal as the people in any district and are not seeking to 
avoid payment of the tax, that they want temporary relief. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. We all haye them. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is not pertinent to this bill. I will 
write the gentleman a letter about that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SWITZER. All right. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, in view of the statement 
made by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Swirzer] in reference 
to the throwing of $2,000,000,000 of bonds, or $4,000,000,000, if 
that is the amount that will eventually be agreed upon—this bill 
calls for $2,000,000,000 of bonds—upon the market, and floating 
subscriptions, and that sort of thing, it seems to me wise that 
the House should understand exactly what is expected to be 
done with those bonds. They are not to be sold in the general 
market in che ordinary sense that a man goes into an exchange 
and invests $1,000 or $2,000 in a bond. It is not the intention 
to have this bond a general marketable bond. As I understand 
it, the bond is to be used solely as collateral. It will have a 
marketable value not less than par as provided in the bill. 

If a company or a bank comes to this newly established 
board and endeavors to secure a loan, that loan, not being in 
the form of cash, can be in the form of a bond, which later on 
the borrower can use as collateral to secure cash from, not a 
business transaction in the sense of the purchase or sale of a 
bond, as such is known in the general market. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr, TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr, SWITZER. The truth of the matter, then, is that you 
expect to raise this money from the Federal Reserve System 
by using these bonds as collateral? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Not at all. The gentleman considers that 
that represents $2,000,000,000 of cash. It does not. It simply 
represents $2,000,000,000 of credit, which further can be used 
to a greater extent for credit through loans in the various 
banking channels of the country. It will not, as the gentleman 
conceives, tend to concentrate cash when we want to subscribe 
cash for liberty bonds, but it will make more credit and release 
money that can be used for liberty bonds, actual cash, whereas 
this is solely collateral. I think there is a very marked dis- 
tinction between the idea that the gentleman has of this bond 
in the general bond market and the actual use that_this bond 
will be put to. 

Mr. SNELL. As I understand it, these bonds are not to be 
sold to individual investors? 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is my understanding of it. I think 
the chairman of the committee will confirm it. They are not 
expected to be in the ordinary sense, as I endeavored to ex- 
plain, a purchasable, marketable bond. It is, of course, ex- 
pected that the bonds will be negotiable, and undoubtedly there 
will be sales from time to time. 

Mr. SNELL. What, then, does the Secretary mean in his 
statement before the committee, when he says? 

The intervention of a corporation of this character, with its large 
capital, will provide the class of security which will appeal to the 
minds of even the most timid investors, and -will naturally assist in con- 
verting what might become a dangerous bank expansion into a legiti- 
mate investment of free capital. ven though the corporation were not 
callcd upon to make any considerable advances itself, so that the issue 
of its own securities to a large extent might not be required, it has 
been the experience in Great Britain, and I believe it will be our experi- 
ence also, that the restraint imposed upon unnecessary capital borrow- 
ings, through Government intervention such as is proposed, not only 

the fears of timid investors but stimulates a deman erally 
£ licensed securities, Such securities sell promptly and 


their distribution is general and effective. This again provides a check 
to un expansion of bank credits, 


Mr. TREADWAY. That confirms exactly the idea I have of 
it—that the bonds can be used as collateral security for further 
loans in the local home banks by borrowers through this bank- 
ing corporation. : 

Mr. SNELL. He further says, in substance, “ This will stimu- 
late a demand for general issues —of this corporation, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. TREADWAY. There is a difference between the bonds 
and the cash. Cash can be secured to the extent of $500,000,000, 
That is the capital of this corporation. Then the bonds, as the 
gentleman of course understands, are an entirely separate thing. 

Mr. SNELL, I would like to understand whether or not these 
bonds can be sold en the market. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is my understanding of it. I will 
be glad if the chairman will explain it, if I am in error. While 
the bonds will be negotiable, as I have stated, it is not expected 
they will be largely dealt in on the various exchanges. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, if I understand the modus 
operandi of these bonds it is this: The borrowing institution 
will come to the corporation and say it wants a million dollars, 
The corporation has not the money, but it advances to this bor- 
rower a million dollars of its bonds and takes a secured note 
for the direct loan. Then this borrower takes the bonds to a 
bank and gets money on them. If the borrowing institution 
desires to do it, it can sell the bonds of the corporation to the 
investor and get the money in that way. Most of the loans 
will be made by advancing bonds of the corporation, and at the 
same time if the corporation desires money, and has use for 
actual money, it will sell to investors or to the banks. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Some of us are not clear on that. The 
corporation will issue bonds for what—the unsecured note? 

Mr. KITCHIN. For the note with security. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Then, the financial corporation lends its 
superior credit to the private corporation? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; that is right. And you must under- 
stand always that when the corporation makes a direct loan, 
such as the gentleman mentions—as the gentleman must com- 
prehend the object of the bill clearly, and no doubt he does as 
clearly as I do—it means that under the provisions of the bill 
the borrower must put up its note, and, in addition, security 
amounting to 183 per cent of the amount advanced. For in- 
stance, if the Dupont Powder Co., for example, wanted to bor- 
row $10,000,000, and the corporation did not have the money, 
the corporation would issue $10,000,000 worth of its bonds. The 
Duponts would give the corporation their note for $10,000,000, 
and, in addition to that, security amounting in value to 133 per 
cent of the amount advanced. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The chairman of the committee has made 
very clear that operation. Will he not make equally plain, in 
as few words, the operation when the private corporation ap- 
plies through the bank? 

Mr. KITCHIN. When the private firm or individual applies 
through the bank, one of the methods of procedure under sec- 
tion 7 will be as follows: The bank will make a loan to the in- 
dustry contributing to the prosecution of the war. The bank 
will then bring the note of the borrower to the War Finance 
Corporation, together with all the security which the bank holds 
as collateral for such note. The bank will give its note to the 
War Finance Corporation, secured by the note and security of 
the borrower, and receive from the corporation an advance 
equal to 75 per cent of the loan made by the bank to the bor- 
rower. The advance may be in money or in the bonds of the 
corporation. 

Mr. SNELL. Is it understood that these bonds will be listed 
and dealt in as are liberty bonds and other bonds? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois, 
man yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. If the gentleman has correctly 
stated the modus operandi, as he puts it, it is a little different 
from my standpoint. I do think the business will be carried 
on largely as the gentleman suggests, but this corporation can 
go on the market and sell these bonds wherever it can find 
purchasers? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. The corporation has got the power 
under this bill to sell its bonds or to dispose of them in any 
way it sees fit. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. That is what I was trying to 
get at. 

Mr. KITCHIN. When the corporation needs money it can 
put the bonds on the market, or sell them to an investor. But 
I think it was illustrated by Mr. Warburg in his testimony by 
practically the illustration I gave a while ago, without men- 
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tioning his name, that the large part of the business is con- 
templated to be done by advancing the bonds of the corporation. 

Mr. SNELL. Then if it is possible to sell them, they will 
probably be listed on the stock exchange? 


Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. They have that power. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
two minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN, I imagine that they are going to sell some 
on the market, because they must have some money in addition 
to the $500,000,000 of capital stock after they are in operation 
a year or two. 

They may sell bonds either publicly or privately, but it is 
provided that they must sell them for not less than par. 

Mr. SNELL. He says: 

Such securities sell promptly and their distribution is general and 
effective. 

I should think from that that he intended to distribute them 
among general investors. 

Mr, GARNER. Oh, surely. 

Mr. KITCHIN. In every way. 

Mr. SNELL. Then Mr. Treapway’s position that they are 
not for sale is incorrect? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Treapway, as I understood him to in- 
tend to convey to the House, said it is contemplated that the 
larger part of their business will not be selling the bonds and 
getting the money and loaning the money direct, but in ad- 
vancing these bonds. Mr. Warburg said that, too. But they 
can do just exactly what the gentleman says, and sometimes 
they will do it. Whichever way they think is necessary or wiser 
to take care of the war industries they will pursue. They have 
the power to do it in either way. 

Mr. PLATT. Since we are talking about section 12, that 
provision in section 12 that they may be offered for sale publicly, 
and so forth, does the gentleman regard that as vital to the bill? 
Why not strike it out? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think they ought to have authority to sell 
privately or publicly, just so they are sold not below par. 

Mr. PLATT. They can put the rate of interest high enough 
to sell them at par. 

Mr, KITCHIN. I expect that many individual investors will 
buy them, just like they buy liberty bonds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The question is on the amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moon]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask that the amendment be 
read again, since the discussion has taken a different range. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
reported again. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moors of Pennsylvanian: Page 4, lines 22 
and 23, after the words “offices in,” in line 22, strike out the words 
“any city or cities of the United States” and insert the words “such 
cities as have been designated as Federal reserve cities.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsyivania. So that it will read 

The Clerk read as follows: 

So that the section as amended will read: 

“ Sec. 5. That the principal offices of the corporation shall be located 
in the District of Columbia, but there may be established agencies or 
branch offices in such cities as have been 1 as Federal reserve 
cities, under rules and regulations prescribed by the board of directors.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Moore of Pennsylvania) there were—ayes 8, noes 41. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PLATT: e 4, line 21, i out the 
words “ District of Columbia and insert city of New Yor 

Mr. PLATT. Mr, Chairman, this is a great 2 institu- 
tion, a tremendous bank of banks. There is no good reason why 
it should be located in the city of Washington, which is already 
overcrowded, and which is not nearly as accessible a place as 
the city of New York. It should be located at the financial cen- 
ter of the country, where all great financial enterprises obtain 
their capital There is no reason why it should be in the me 
trict of Columbia, except that the Secretary of the 
chairman of the board of directors, and he is in New York 8 
as much as he is in Washington, When the directors meet he 


could just as well attend a meeting in New York as here. Busi- 
ness men from all over the United States will be coming here 
and overcrowding the hotels, trying to get accommodations 
from this corporation, which ought to be located in the financial 
center of the country, New York City. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. PLATT]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. That the corporation shall be empowered and authorized to 
adopt, alter, and use a corporate seal; to make contracts; to purchase 
or lease and hold or dispose of ig real estate as 3 be necessury 3 
the prosecution of its business; and be ; to complain a: 
defend in any court of 5 Garisdiction : to 7 dirii by its Ee 


of directors, and fix 


the compensation of such officers, emplo at- 
torneys, and a the annes 


ents as are necessar 475 the transaction of 

of the 3 on, to define their el require bonds of them and fix 

the penalties thereof, and to dismiss at at 8 such officers, employee: 

chips Snide and agents . and to prescribe 1 „ and repeal, by its board 
‘oval of the Secretary of the TOR 


of directors, subject to the spare 
by-laws regulating the manner in which its general 5 a. 
law exercised and 


ducted a the privileges granted to it b; may be 
enjoyed, and prescribing the powers and duties of its officers and agents,, 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr, Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Woon of Indiana: Page 5, line 13, after 
the word “ directors,” ke out the words “ subject to the approval ot 
the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, if this section is per- 
mitted to remain in this bill not a single by-law can be framed, 
adopted, amended, or repealed without the sanction of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. Not a single duty can be prescribed for 
any officer or agent without the sanction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. I do not believe it is essential that this language 
should remain in this section. I believe it would be infinitely 
better to leave out this language, for there is nothing peculiarly 
within the knowledge of the Secretary of the Treasury that war- 
rants him in having any more to do with the framing and pre- 
scribing of the by-laws, or under the by-laws prescribing the 
powers and duties of the officers or agents, than of the other 
four men who are on this directorate with him. The gentleman 
from Ohio this morning stated that there were but three places 
in this bill now remaining where it provided that such and such 
action should be taken with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. There are four places, this being the first one. 
Tn my opinion these words should be eliminated, for there is no 
reason why these other gentlemen who are selected as members 
of this directorate should not have as much voice in framing 
and prescribing or in amending or repealing the by-laws for the 
conduct of the prudential affairs of this corporation as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury himself. There is no more reason why 
the Secretary of the Treasury should have supreme power in 
prescribing and declaring what shall be the duties of the in- 
dividual officer than any other director should have, and it 
occurs to me that if this corporation is in fact to be conducted 
as other corporations are conducted in the United States, this 
language should be eliminated, for it destroys the very char- 
acter of a corporation when you are placing all the power with 
reference to the formation of it and the conduct of its prudential 
affairs, with reference to the finding and prescribing the duties 
that its agents are to perform, in the hands of one man. I think 
it would be infinitely better if this language were stricken out, 
and it would tend to strengthen rather than weaken the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If this amendment is adopted and 
those words are stricken out, the Secretary of the Treasury will 
still be on the board of directors and will have a voice. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Absolutely; and he will bring to the 
board all the peculiar knowledge that he has by reason of his 
office. Further, all the other directors, who will be selected by 
reason of their business prominence and vast experience, should 
have a voice in the determination of these matters. If they do 
not, of what consequence are they as directors? What will all 
their ability and business experience avail if they are permitted 
to have no voice in framing the by-laws for the control of the 
prudential affairs of this corporation? 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. FESS. In the creation of the board the principle was 
that each member should be coordinate; that the Secretary of the 
Treasury should not be superior to any member of the board, 
but equal to him. Does not this make them in a sense subordi- 
nate to the Secretary of the Treasury, if your amendment is 
not adopted? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Absolutely; it occurs to me that it 
takes the virtue out of the bill so far as having the combined 
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experience of men who are to act for the good and common weal 
of the Nation is concerned, So I say if this is to be a representa- 
tive corporation, as corporations are supposed to be representa- 
tive, then this Janguage should go out. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I want to ask the gentleman a 
question and submit a suggestion. I agree with the gentleman 
in this proposition. It seems to me that if the Secretary of the 
Treasury has the approval of the by-laws he has absolute domi- 
nation over the corporation. If he can make the by-laws, he can 
control the corporation. It seems to me that way, and I presume 
it does to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is my idea. I am offering it for 
the good of the bill, for I believe that gentlemen are trying 
to get the best possible bill to do this emergency work, and 
especially, if it is to inspire confidence in the people, it is because 
of the fact that it is made up of a number of gentlemen whose 
combined wisdom they are looking to instead of one man. I care 
not how wise that one man may be, he may lack in the special 
knowledge that would be of consequence to the framing of by- 
laws or prescribing the duties of men, which peculiar knowledge 
another director may have. ‘There should be no dummies on 
this board, and no one should have autocratic power over it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. This is a case in which I can not 
agree with my colleague from Indiana. The committee did 
what it could to limit the power of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury over this board. It limited his power with respect to finan- 
cial transactions generally, but in this instance the committee 
felt that it was proper that the Secretary of the Treasury 
should be consulted. For instance, it is provided that the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall be consulted as to “ by-laws 
regulating the manner in which its general business may be 
conducted and the privileges granted to it by law may be ex- 
ercised and enjoyed, and prescribing the powers and duties of 
its officers and agents.” 

Why not? Why should not the Secretary of the Treasury have 
submitted to him for approval, he being the representative ef 
the United States, the by-laws governing the corporation in 
which we are placing $500,000,000 of the people's money? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Would not the by-laws be submitted 
to the Secretary of the Treasury as a member of this board? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; and as such he would 
have a voice in them, but as Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, the direct representative of the Government on 
this board, he should have the right to say whether the rules 
and regulations of this corporation conflict with the interests of 
the United States, which has $500,000,000 invested here. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Another question. What purpose 
would the other four directors serye? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. They can prepare the by- 
laws, work under them, and agree with the Secretary as to the 
business to be done. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Is it not a fact that the Government of the 
United States is the only person or corporation financially 
interested in this corporation? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Up to date; yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Is not the Secretary of the Treasury the only 
official on the board that is in any way responsible? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is true, as to Trensury 
money; but all will be responsible. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I submit to the gentleman 
whether it is true that the Secretary of the Treasury is the 
only official that has any responsibility for this corporation. 
If we left the bill as it originally came to us, he would be the 
only man that had any responsibility in connection with it. 
But let me submit this in reference to the gentleman’s amend- 
ment: It would be a proper subject of the by-laws to deter- 
mine where these branch offices should go, what cities they 
should be placed in, how many cities should have branch 
offices—would it be better to leave that to the Secretary of the 
Treasury alone, and if we do leave the by-laws subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury he can determine 
just where these branch agencies shall go? As an illustration, 
would the gentleman say that the Secretary of the Treasury 
alone and not other members of the board should have the 
decision of determining where they should go? 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will answer by asking the 
gentleman this question: Woukl the gentleman vote for a provi- 
sion in the bill to give the four men on this board the right to 
adopt and put into effect regulations for the expenditure of this 
money in spite of the Secretary of the Treasury; would the gen- 
tleman do that? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. 
goes right back 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
matter. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Goes back to the question of 
whether you are going to make the Secretary of the Trensury 
the whole thing in this corporation. I say no; that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury should not have the sole voice in it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I realize that there are some 
gentlemen who do not want the Secretary to have too much 
power. I am one of them. There are many gentlemen on this 
side who do not approve of the great grant of power thus far 
given to the present Secretary of the Treasury. But I am look- 
ing at this proposition as one who penetrates the future. There 
may be other Secretaries of the Treasury. ‘There is no political 
meaning in that. But no matter who the Secretary of the 
Treasury is, he is the custodian of the funds of the Government. 
He holds the purse strings; he is the man whom we hold re- 
sponsible for the money which we collect and which we appro- 
priate, and I do not care to put it in the power of five men, of 
whom he is one only, to enact rules and regulations for the ex- 
penditure of money appropriated to an independent corporation 
that may run counter to the United States Treasury. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman cite any corporation, 
private or public, where the power to make by-laws is vested 
in one man, when there is a directorate of five men, all of 
whom are appointed with equal power, but with no power to 
make by-laws? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penusyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I can point to J. P. Morgan & 
Co. I suggest that nobody in that corporation would appro- 
priate large sums of money or make any large contracts with- 
out the approval of J. P. Morgan, the head of the concern. I 
will point to the great Pennsylvania Railroad Co., and suggest 
that the board of directors, nor any combination of the board 
of directors, would undertake to do vital business of that 
road without the approval of Samuel Rea, president of the com- 
pany. I will point to various other institutions where big 
business would not be done without the approval of the head 
of the concern. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. Is it not a fact that the Secretary of the 
Treasury has so many duties that he never in the world would 
be able to have anything to do with the making of these by-laws, 
and that somebody else would make them? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is a popular impression 
with respect to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. LITTLE. If that is true, why had we not better desig- 
nate the person who is going to do it instead of putting it up 
to a dummy figure? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. McAdoo is not a dummy. 

Mr. LITTLE. Is he not in this? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am not boosting Mr. Me- 
Adoo, but I would admonish the gentleman that Secretary 
McAdoo is no dummy. Anybody who picks up Mr. McAdoo for 
a dummy will drop him like a red-hot poker. 

Mr. LITTLE. Is it not a fact that in this business he will 
be a mere figurehead? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not think the Secretary 
of the Treasury could be regarded as a figurehead; he is a 
pretty live wire. 

Mr. LITTLE. I am asking the question for information. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And I am not boosting the 
Secretary of the Treasury, either. 

Mr. LITTLE. I concede that he is, as you say, a wise man. 
I was not looking for information on that. I am posted on that 
myself. [{Langhter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
unconsciously; that is all. 


The gentleman in his statement 


To the very marrow of the 


The gentleman led up to it 
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Mr. LITTLE. What I am trying to get at is this: Is it not 
zu fact that he has so many other duties that when it comes to 
writing these by-laws he will not have more to do with it than 
you or I? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Even so, he is still the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. LITTLE. Is not that job enough for any man on earth, 
anyway? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It certainly is. The Secre- 
tary has plenty to do, and I am not sure he is hunting trouble. 
He has plenty to do, but he is not disassociated from the Treas- 
ury of the United States. He is still in control there. 

Mr. SNYDER. I would like to say to the gentleman that the 
Secretary of the Treasury is the healthiest looking overworked 
man that I ever saw. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That was verified by a criti- 
cal observation of the gentleman before the Committee on Ways 
and Means. . 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Who is the sole and only stockholder in this 

corporation that you are talking about? 

8 Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman mean the 
Morgan concern? ; 

Mr. GORDON. No; I mean the War Finance Corporation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I was thinking of the great 
law firm of Gordon & Black, of Cleveland, Ohio, and I was 
wondering whether, Mr. Black being dead, Mr. Gordon would 
not have to be consulted before any business is done. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GORDON. Is it not a fact that the Government of the 
United States is the sole stockholder in this corporation? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Exactly. The gentleman is 
right, as the gentleman frequently is. The United States has an 
investment of $500,000,000 in this corporation, and that is all 
the money there is in it at the present time. There is to be 
no more money except such money as is raised upon the strength 
and credit of that $500,000,000, and that money has got to come 
out of the Treasury—not all at once. I want Mr. MeAdoo, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to check that out carefully. I do 
not care to have four other men dictate to him that they shall 
have $500,000,000 all at once, when they may not need more 
than $100,000,000, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has again expired. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for one minute more in order to ask 
him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEEKER. I would like to ask the gentleman a question: 
That being the case, why the other four directors? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Because Mr. McAdoo could 
not attend to the details of this business, and the judgment of 

the four other directors will be highly important and extremely 
valuable in the conduct of the business. They are to be experi- 
enced men to advise with the Secretary of the Treasury, if need 
be. They will give hearings to individuals and concerns desir- 
ing loans and attend to other matters. The whole thing is this: 
Do you propose to give $500,000,000 of public money in a lump 
sum to four gentlemen constituting an independent corpora- 
tion and say they shall not consult the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury? And if the Secretary of the Treasury says they do not 
need $500,000,000 in a lump sum, but only $100,000,000, so far 
as the Treasury interests are concerned, do you mean to say 
you will vote to give $400,000,000 additional to this corporation, 

a private corporation, in spite of the recommendation of the 

Secretary of the Treasury? I do not propose to do it. I would 

put this additional check upon the Treasury of the United 

States 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. G 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman be 

given one minute. I would like to ask him a question. I will 
ask for a minute myself in order to ask the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. LITTLE. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is on the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and, of course, he is posted as 
to this bill. He has just said that Mr. McAdoo would not 
attend to the details of this business. Just what is he actually 
going to attend to in reference to this business? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will read 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman will observe 
that, as a member of the corporation, Mr. McAdoo will be 
required to join with his fellow incorporators in the conduct 
of this business. It is patent that he can not attend to all the 
details; but, from my point of view, they are going to transact 
155 8 and the Secretary of the Treasury should know 
about it. 

Mr. LITTLE. Just what is he going to do? 

3 of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will read 

e — 

Mr. LITTLE. I have read it. But he is not going to attend 
to it in detail. The gentleman has dismissed him from attend- 
ing to a large part of such details—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If somebody comes from 
Kansas City, Kans., desiring a loan, and the board is in session, 
they will consult with the board without it being necessary for 
Mr. McAdoo to be present. And 

Mr. LITTLE. That is the information I want to get. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And, I presume, that board, if 
it proposed to lend a city like Kansas City, Kans., so large 
an amount as $100,000,000, would first consult Mr. McAdoo 
before making him pay- over the money. 

Mr. LITTLE. I do not know; they borrow n great many 
millions there—the big packers and millers. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, It is a great city, and they are 
great borrowers. We will admit that. 

Mr. LONGWORTH,. Mr. Chairman, just a word in opposi- 
tion to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 
As I stated this morning, the bill as originally submitted to the 
committee contained the words “with the approyal of the 
Secretary of the Treasury,” as I recollect it, about 17 times. 
Thus this board could do absolutely nothing except with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury; in other words, he 
had the absolute veto over any action this board might take. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield for one 
question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Now, this gives him power to 
approve or disapprove the by-laws. Does not the gentleman 
from Ohio think that the striking out of that clause in this bill 
in the other 16 places is of very little importance unless we strike 
it out in this? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Because this gives him absolute 
control over this corporation. He can approve the by-laws un- 
der this provision, and when he has done that he has determined 
the entire policy and the entire method under which this corpora- 
tion shall operate. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Well, I can not quite agree with my 
colleague. My mind has been running in this way: I do not 
believe that any human being—I have the highest regard for 
Mr. McAdoo; if it had been a Republican Secretary of the Treas- 
ury with this new machinery to be given into his charge I would 
have thought the same—I do not believe that any human being 
ought to have the power of absolute veto, particularly in cases 
where it involves the use of his judgment as to the advance of 
credit to this man or the withholding it from that man, So, 
after much consultation in the committee, we came to this sort 
of general understanding, that where it was a case of determin- 
ing a fixed line of policy the Secretary of the Treasury ought 
to lend his approval to that policy. This machine, while apart 
theoretically from the Treasury Department, is nevertheless 
intimately interwoven with it in its various functions. In the 
question, for instance, of determination of interest on these 
bonds to be issued by the corporation, it seemed to us that the 
Secretary of the Treasury ought to lend his approval to the 
rate of interest in order that the issues of those bonds might 
not conflict or be in competition with issues of liberty bonds and 
other obligations of the United States. For that reason we left 
it as it is. Now, this particular section simply applies to by- 
laws laying down a general policy to be pursued by this cor- 
poration. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think right there my friend inad- 
vertently misquotes. The by-laws hardly go so far as to confer 
any power; in fact, on the contrary, they do not relate to pow- 
ers at all, hence it would be somewhat doubtful whether they 
would really pertain to the policy of this corporation. They 
would regulate the manner of the meeting and the calling of the 
meeting, the time and places when they should act and the 
manner of bringing up motions and all that referred to the 
manner of carrying on the business, but not to powers con- 
ferred or powers to be exercised. 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. Well, I can not read this provision in 
any other way than merely a provision determining the genoral 
poticy to be pursued by these directors. Here is the provision: 

And to ee amend, and 3 2 4 its beard of directors, sub- 
ject o the i of the See e Treasury, by-laws — —— 
ing the manner ju Which its phar 8 may be co ected and 
privileges granted to it by law may be cxercised and enjoyed, and = 
scribing the powers and duties of its officers and agents, 

1 can see no danger in giving the Secretary of the Treasury 
the power of veto over any set of by-laws which, in his judg- 
ment, might be prejudicial to the interests of the Treasury of 
the United States. 

Mr, SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, this provision was one of the 
provisions that was left open for the free action of the members 
of the committee to oppose on the floor of the House. I think 
probably a large majority of the Members of this House or this 
committee at different times have drafted by-laws for corpora- 
tions. I think it is very simple here to see just what we are 
doing. We have organized, if this becomes a law, a great cor- 
poration, and the first thing to do is to say who will manage 
the corporation. Now, the management is vested by this law, 
which will be the charter ef the corporation, as provided in 
section 3, and is as follows: 

That ihe management of the corporation shall Ne vested in a board 
of directors 

Consisting of whom? 
consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall be chairman of 
the board, and fonr other persons. 

The only difference in the grant of power to comtroal is that 
one of those five is especially designated as chairman. Now, 
then, if we intend to say that this shall be given to the control 
of one man, and that four individuals shall be granted unto 
him as mere company and as a matter of entertainment during 
the meetings of the board of directors, it ought to be left as it 
is. But the management is giyen te these five men with ap- 
parent coordinate and equal powers, except the chairmanship 
being given to one. We come to section 6, where it says: 

That the corporation shall be eanpowered— 

And so on, and down to where the amendment of the gentle- 
mat from Indiana comes in, where it says: 


and to prescribe, amend, and repeal, by its board of directors. 


In other words, when this corporation is erganized, before it 
ean do any business, before it can hold a meeting, before the 
meeting can be conducted, before any determination can be 
taken with reference to nny business whatever, the by-laws must 
be presented, must be prescribed, as it were. These four men, 
each a $12,000 man, equal in salary to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, equal in integrity, equal in ability, as managers of 
that bank, come in and agree that they shall hold their regular 
meeting on Wednesdays. The Secretary of the Treasury says, 
“No. Wednesday is meetless' day; we will not meet on that 
day.” They say, “Then we will meet on Saturday.” “No,” 
says the Secretary; we will not meet on Saturday, as that is 
also * mectiess””’ And so for the whole week. And it is within 
his power to say that there shall not be a meeting day fixed by 
this corporation. Then, coming to the question of when they 
should pass upon their loans, there ought to be rules and regula- 
tions for that. They present the most reasonable rules, and four 
of them say, “It is reasonable that the loans should be consid- 
ered; lay them over for one week and investigate them by the 
committee.“ No; that can not be done, because the Secretary of 
the Treasury under this says you shall not consider loans. 

Mr. MCCORMICK. Then, what is the purpose of making the 
Secretary a member of the board? 

Mr. SLOAN. So that he may be one member of the board, 
und not the board. 

Mr. McCORMICK. And regalarly in attendance at mectings. 

Mr, SLOAN, ‘The difference is simply this: We want to make 
him a member of the board. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Moone] wants to make him the board, I think that distinc- 
tion is clear. 

Mr. PLATT. Would the gentleman say 
made on porkless day? 

Mr. SLOAN. No. I will simply confine myself to“ meating” 
the question. ‘This corporation is to be at Washington, not at 
_ Hog Island. ‘The section says, “subject to the approval of the 

Secretary of the Treasury.” That means now, for instance, if 
they would start out, all in good humor, and agree upon a set 
of by-laws under which they would be permitted to dispose of 
the $500,000,000 of capital of this corporation, and suppose 
things should go not so well, and they find they ought to amend 
it. They could meet on another day and adopt another order 
of business, and a rule for shorter terms, better security, and 
greater care of securities. However imperative the necessity 
for amendinent, the four members would be powerless over the 


no loans could be 


J ir of one member who happened to be chairman under 
t W. 

The CHATRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that T 
may have five minutes longer. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pnuse. J 
‘The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GORDON. May I interrupt the gentleman at that point? 

Mr. SLOAN. The gentleman may. 

Mr. GORDON. I wanted to ask the gentleman if he were to 
invest $500,000,000 in « corporation such as this, and no 
else was putting in the money, would he not feel that he woul 
like to have the final say as to by-laws? 

Mr. SLOAN. But this is not the moncy of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. This is the money of the people of the United 
States, 

Mr. GORDON. Oh, no; the Government of the United States. 

Mr. SLOAN. And the Congress of the United States, acting 
for the people of the United States, takes this $500,000,000 and 
places it not under the control of the Secretary of the Treasury 
but under the control of five men, every one of them as good u 
man as the Secretary of the Treasury, and each one with the 
same authority. And those five men, with equal responsibility, 
should be allowed to be coequal in the conduct of affairs. 

Mr. MOORE of Pensylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. I will be pleased fo do so. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. T think the gentleman misin- 
terpreted me a moment ago when he said that I wanted the 
Secretary to be the board. And I call the gentlemau's attention 
to section 2, where it is provided that this appropriation of 
$500,000,000 shall be available at such time or times as may be 
deemed advisable, and only with the approyal of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Does not that Mustrate what I was trying 
to say, that the Secretary of the Treasury should be consulted 
us to the rules. Because the appropriation is not to be avail- 
able at once, and should not be available in lump until the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury approves. 

Mr. SLOAN. I agree that the Secretary of the Treasury 
should be consulted. Each of the other four should be equally 
consulted. But it is not a consultation that is granted to him. 
It is giving him absolute, arbitrary power instead of a consulta- 
tion. If these by-laws for any reason need amending, four 
members are absolutely powerless, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does not my colleague draw any dis- 
tinction between the power of approval of a set of regulations 
that have been drafted and the power of the original draft of 
those regulations? The gentleman states that the Secretary of 
the Treasury is so powerful; that therefore he prescribes the 
rules and regulations, whereas all this does is to require his 
approval of a set of regulations drafted by the others. 

Mr. SLOAN. Why, the law says one of five managers, when 
a proposition is presented to him by a majority, will have the 
power to say, “I will not accept it.“ We grant this power to 
these five men. You practically take it away from four en- 
tirely and invest it in the fifth man. I quite agree with the 
gentleman—I have forgotten who it was—that it was practi- 
cally bootless to have taken away the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in these 14 or 15 places and leave it here 
from the beginning in his power and discretion to say, first, 
that there should or should not be any by-laws adopted. That 
if he should consent to the adoption of a set of by-laws they 
would become as the laws of the Medes and Persians, which 
change not. And if a by-law controlling the business of the 
corporation were adopted, however obnoxious it might be to the 
business of the country, or however much it might obstruct the 
business of this corporation, four members of that directorate 
could not compel its amendment, It gives absolute power te the 
Secretary of the Treasury to lay down the manner and plan of 
conducting the business. 

Gentlemen seem to confuse this with the idea that the Secre- 


į tary of the Treasury is the one person who is in control of this 


$500,000,000 because it is the property of the United States. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is not in control nor is he entitled 
to the custody of the property of the United States. The large 
majority of the property of the United States he never saw. A 
large majority of the property of the United States he never will 
see and will never have possession or control of. As Secretary of 
the Treasury he has no more control of the money placed in this 
corporation than he would have of a United States battleship 
paid for out of the United States Treasury or of the Virgin 
Islands for which the Treasury paid $25,000,000, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has again expired. 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, with all deference to 
my friend from Nebraska [Mr. Sroan], with whom I usually 
agree, it seems to me that this is a case of “ much ado about 
nothing,” and arises entirely from a mistake as to what these 
particular provisions apply. These provisions have nothing to 
do with what loans shall be made or who shall receive the loans. 
Those are covered by other paragraphs of the bill. They do 
not pertain to the amount which shall be approved. All these 
matters are to be determined by.the whole board of directors, 
without the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. In 
short it has nothing to do with the powers which are to be 
exercised by this board. It does not in any way limit them or 
expand them, and the only power it confers on the Secretary of 
the Treasury is to say, as my friend indicated—he might de- 
sire that the board should not meet on Wednesday, or he prefer 
that they should meet on Saturday. 

What extraordinary power is that? What does that amount 
to? He might say that the order of procedure of business should 
be such and such. What difference does that make? It pertains 
only to the manner in which the business shall be transacted, 
the plans for which must be presented to him for his approval. 

My own idea is, as suggested by the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. LrrrrE] in this connection, that he probably never will 
draft these regulations at all; that they will be submitted to 
him for the purpose of ascertaining whether they agree with 
his convenience or with the convenience of his office in connec- 
tion with the other business that he must transact. These addi- 
tional powers here amount to nothing except as they relate to 
the manner of the transaction of the business. 

Mr. FESS. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. In reading section 6 I thought originally that 
the approval of the Secretary had to go to all the orders in- 
cluded in the paragraph. In rereading it it seems to apply to 
lines 12 and 13. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think the gentleman has on the re- 
reading come to the correct conclusion and the only conclusion 
that can properly be drawn. Of course, if it applied to all 
the powers and privileges that are covered by this paragraph, 
it would be very different, but I can not see how that construc- 
tion can possibly be put upon it. 

Mr. FESS. If it is limited to that, it would not give to the 
Secretary the power to dominate the board in all matters. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; it would not. . 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I would like to ask the gentleman if my 
interpretation, as I shall state it, is correct? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Very well. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Assuming that the five directors adopt by- 
laws, and so forth, is it not a fact that, at a later time, if four 
of them should feel that the by-laws were insufficient and ought 
to be modified, regardless of their unanimous opinion, the one 
member could check the amendment or repeal of the whole or a 
part of the by-laws? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is correct about that. 
But, as I said before, that relates only to the time and manner 
in which the business shall be transacted and not to the busi- 
ness itself. 

Mr, WINSLOW. To stick to the point at issue, is it not a 
fact that the by-laws, when once adopted, can never be amended 
or repealed unless one man against the other four, if he hap- 
pens to feel that way, agrees to it? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. They could not even be adopted 
without his assent, but that does not show that the matter is 
of any importance. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Now, under section 3, if this bill passes 
and that section stands, we shali have five men designated by 
this act to run the affairs of that $500,000,000 corppration, and 
has not every one of those five as much responsibility and as 
much accountability to the Government of this country as any 
other one? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That is perfectly true. But what re- 
sponsibility attaches to the question of whether or not the 
board shall meet on Wednesday or Friday? Or what responsi- 
bility attaches to it as to whether the order of business shall 
be, first, the reading of the minutes, or something else? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I do not think there is any responsibility 
as to that. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That is all that this provision per- 
tains to. The matter is of no importance except that it makes 
the transaction of business subject to the convenience of the 
Secretary and the other demands on his time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 


Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman be 
given three minutes more. I want to ask him a question. 


8 CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
wor 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that there is 
35 ronnie about this bill, if I understand it. I read from sec- 
tion 3: 

The management shall be vested in a board of directors, 

Who are the directors? The Secretary of the Treasury is 
one and four are to be appointed. 

Now, if you will turn clear through the bill, you will see 
under section 7 that “the corporation shall be empowered and 
authorized to make advances on such terms, not inconsistent 
herewith, as it may prescribe.” The Secretary of the Treasury 
can not make any advances. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Read section 6, the last half of it. 

Mr, CANNON. I will read section 6, page 5: 

That the corporation shall be empowered and authorized to adopt, 
alter, and use a corporate seal; to make contracts; to purchase or lease 
and hold or dispose of such real estate as = be necessary for the 
1 of its business; to sue and be sued; to complain and de- 
end in any court qf competent jurisdiction; to appoint, by its board 
of directors, and fix the compensation of such officers, employees, 
attorneys, and agents as are necessary for the transaction of the 
business of the corporation, to define their duties, require bonds of them 
and fix the penalties thereof, and to dismiss at pleasure such officers, 
employees, attorneys, and agents; and to prescribe, amend, and repeal 
by its board of directors, subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, by-laws regulating the manner in which its neral 
business may be conducted and the privileges granted to it by law 
me be exercised and enjoyed, and prescribing the powers and duties 
of its officers and agents. Hi 

Now, that is merely to provide as to its general business, 
its days of meeting, and so forth. Does the gentleman claim 
that you can make a by-law that will nullify the corporation? 
If you can, then one of two things ought to be done, or there 
is but one thing that ought to be done: If the by-laws can over- 
come all these different sections where the corporation has 
power to turn down the Secretary of the Treasury, then you 
had better, if you want to give supreme power to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, discharge and cut out of the bill these 
four unnecessary people. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 
submit to a question? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. If that is all the purpose, then why 
should the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury be so 
important with reference to the adoption of the by-laws? 

Mr. CANNON, I do not think it is of the slightest importance 
whether he approves them or not. 

There are to be five directors. So far as the by-laws are 
concerned, they can not be made to conflict with the law, and 
the law declares all through it that the corporation shall tell 
when and to whom advances shall be made. It seems to me 
that we are quarreling about a thing here that does not amount 
to anything. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Does not the gentleman think it is 
of some importance, when this very section provides that these 
by-laws shall prescribe the powers and duties of the officers? 

Mr. CANNON. As against a positive provision of the law? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, You must read these different sec- 
tions together. This section is the one that limits the other 
sections with reference to fixing the powers of the agents and 
officers; and under the by-laws that can only be done with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, and not a single 
duty of a single officer can be delegated to him without the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. CANNON. Why, the law itself 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That section is the law. 

Mr. CANNON. The law itself determines what the corpora- 
tion shall do. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, That section is the law with refer- 
ence to that. 

Mr. CANNON. Even if the gentleman were correct, the wholo 
act would be construed together. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, That is what I am asking the gentle 
man to do. 

Mr. CANNON. The whole act must be construed together, 
and I would be glad to know what members of the committee 
intended when they said that the corporation shall be em- 
powered and authorized to make advances from time to time, 
and that the corporation shali be empowered and authorized in 
exceptional cases to make advances directly to any person, and 
so on, clear through. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CANNON. Yes. A 


Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 
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Mr. HELM. It is an old saying, and I think it has its appli- 
cability in this case, that a stream can not rise higher than its 
source. In other words, no by-law that this board can pass can 
be of superior force or repeal or affect in any way the powers 
conferred on anyone by an act of Congress. 

Mr, CANNON, I quite agree with the gentleman in that. If 
the Secretary of the Treasury, without action by the corporation, 
which means three of the directors for a quorum, should au- 
thorize an advance you could go into any court and enjoin the 
advance. I have no doubt about.that as a legal proposition. 

Mr. HELM. In other words, the by-laws can not exceed the 
powers conferred by this act, 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely. That is the way it seems to me. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I intend to vote for this bill, and I do not intend to vote 
for any amendments unless the same are recommended by the 
committee reporting this bill. 

I have voted for all the war measures recommended by the 
administration, and intend to do so until this war is fought 
through to a successful conclusion. It is the only way to win 
this war. I consider this bill a part of a scheme for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of this war, and it should be supported and 
255 be supported by a great majority of the Members of this 

ouse. 

This bill is recommended by the great Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of this House, and I must confess that some of the ablest 
Members of this House are on that committee. It is their judg- 
ment as to what is best under the circumstances. 

We will hold the President responsible if this war ends disas- 
terously to this country. We look to him as our constitutional 
leader in this great conflict. 

We should give such power, authority, and means ee are 
necessary to carry on this war efficiently and su 

There have been some measures before this House that I did 
not feel were necessary, but I felt that perhaps those higher 
up, who were in possession of more information than I, knew 
better what to do and what was best for the country. 

As a Member of this House, I want to do what is best for 
my country in this crisis, and I am not here to set up my 
opinions against the combined opinion of any committee that 
recommends legislation here. I might feel that my ideas were 
better, but I am willing to yield my personal views on many 
matters to the combined judgment of this House, or to the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet. 

I have on numerous occasions paid my respects to the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, Mr. Krrcnry, and along- 
side of him I place the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore} and the gentleman from my own State [Mr. Lonc- 
WOERTH]. [Applause.] As I have said, I have voted for all war 
measures and intend to do so, and I am not going to go through 
each bill with a fine-tooth comb to see if I can find fault with 
some part of the bill. All measures depend upon the honest 
and wise administration of such measures when enacted into 
law. 

We hold this administration responsible, and we will hold it 
responsible for what is done in this war. We should not ham- 
per the administration in trying to do the things which it deems 
essential for the successful conclusion of this war, and if this 
administration fails to so properly advise us, then we will hold 
the administration responsible. But to growl and whine about 
this part of a bill or that line or some other word, or this clause 
is no part of the duty of a Member of this House in this crisis. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, it is useless for 
gentlemen to undertake to minimize the importance of the 
by-laws of a corporation. If what the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. GREEN] has said about the functions of the by-laws of 
this corporation is true, of course this clause ought to go out. 
If they simply determine the question of when the board shall 
hold their meetings and similar questions, the Secretary of the 
Treasury ought not to be annoyed by it, and the gentleman's 
remarks answer his own argument. There can not be any 
serious question about the functions of the by-laws—— 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does the gentleman think that the 
Secretary of the Treasury will haye no interest in the time 
when these meetings shall be held? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. There will not be any dispute 
on that. Any one of them would agree they should be held 
when it is convenient for all. These men will be too big to 
quarrel about that. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
anything. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. If the Secretary has the power to 
make the by-laws, it would be useless for other members ot 
the board to dispute anything. 


There will not be any dispute about 


I have no doubt that all five will agree as to when they shall 
have their meetings. It is idle for Congress to spend any time 
on that. The functions of the by-laws of a corporation are 
well known. They are important. They are the absolute au- 
thority for the action of the corporation within the law that 
creates it. They control the corporation. They are its rule 
of conduct. Under the by-laws of this corporation the entire 
scope of their action within this law will be determined. The 
by-laws will determine the manner in which they shall exercise 
the power given them by this law. The law provides that the 
by-laws shall determine the manner in which they shall exer- 
cise their powers. This bill expressly says that the by-laws, 
which must be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, shall 
determine the manner in which the corporation shall exercise 
its privileges under the law. 

Mr. SNYDER. Would it not be possible under this grant of 
power for the board of directors in making up their by-laws 
to say that the Secretary of the Treasury should have full 
power to determine who should have loans? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I think so. I think they could 
determine the character of the loans they will make and the 
character of the securities they will take. I think they could 
determine those things by their by-laws within the scope of 
the law. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. In verification of what the gentle- 
man says, section 7 provides that the corporation may be au- 
thorized to make advances on such terms as the board may 
prescribe. Could not the Secretary of the Treasury absolutely 
dictate that matter? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. They could prescribe that in the 
by-laws, and the only limitation would be this law. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Les. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. In a moment, please. The gen- 
tleman talked about the Secretary of the Treasury being the 
representative of the Government on this board. He is no more 
the representative of the Government than every other man on 
the board. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is correct. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. The other four men ought to 
have the same interest in the success of the corporation and the 
same interest in the relief that it is proposed to offer to the 
business interests of the country. They will be appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate, and they will be 
officers of this corporation. Certainly the President of the 
United States will undertake to appoint men whom we can 
trust, and on whom we can rely, just as much as on the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

I agree with what gentlemen say about Mr. McAdoo. I have a 
very high estimate of his ability, but he is not the depository of 
all the wisdom in the country. I dare say that many men can be 
found and men will be fousd to go on this board who are just 
as wise and who have just as much knowledge of the financial 
needs of the country as has Mr. McAdoo. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I will yield to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Does the gentleman consider the fact 
that Mr. McAdoo, in addition to being a member of that board, 
would also be Secretary of the Treasury, and does he consider 
the duties and responsibilities laid upon Mr. McAdoo as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. As director of this corporation 
he has no duties to perform as Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY, Does he not go in there as Secretary 
of the Treasury? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. He is Secretary of the Treasury, 
and these other gentlemen, or some of them, may have official 
positions in connection with the Government. But as direc- 
tors of this corporation they all have duties to perform which 
are wholly apart from other official duties. It is certainly wise 
to have the Secretary on the board, because of his superior 
opportunity to know the condition of the Treasury. He can ad- 
vise them on that point, but that is no reason he should dominato 
them. 

Mr. SNYDER. Is there anything in the law we are now con- 
sidering that would made it impossible for the makers of the 
by-laws to fix it so that one member of that board could not ke 
made the disbursing officer of the corporation? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. That is a matter that would conse 
within the scope of the by-laws. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that the time of 
the gentleman be extended five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Minois be 
extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STERLING of IIlinols. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think the gentleman's answer'to this 
question will settle the whole discussion. Would the gentleman 
approve of the adoption of a set of by-laws relating to this cor- 
poration which Mr. McAdoo, in the capacity of Secretary of the 
Treasury, would not approve? 

Mr, STERLING of Illinois. Probably not. , 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is all there is in this question. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. No; it is not all there is in this 
question; because I would probably agree with the Secretary 
is no reason at all why I should be denied the right to differ with 
him if my judgment so prompted me. And we must not forget 
that it is not Mr. McAdoo to whom this relates. It is the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury on whom we are conferring power, That 
is Mr. McAdoo to-day, but who will it be to-morrow? We may be 
giving to some person, unknown to us all, practical dominion over 
this corporation which is to control the destiny of the business 
world. There will probably be no dispute between the other 
directors of the corporation and Mr. McAdoo as to what the by- 
laws should be. But the danger is to give this unnecessary 
power to anybody. If you have four men there, why is not the 
combined wisdom of all better than the wisdom of one man? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
whoever he may be, proposes to issue a liberty loan and make 
a heavy draft upon the public for that purpose. The board of 
four directors, not including the Secretary of the Treasury, 
make up their minds to make a large issue of corporation bonds 
about the same time, at a different rate of interest; does not 
the gentleman think it is important that the Seeretary of the 
Treasury should be consulted in a matter of that kind? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois: Before I answer let me suggest 
this question to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, The gen- 
flemaa agrees that that would be a subject matter to be coy- 
ered by the by-laws? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Not necessarily. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I think he asumes that, or his 
question is not pertinent. I think it would, and it shows the 
importance of the by-laws. It disposes of the arguments of 
gentlemen who undertake to minimize the importance of the 
by-laws. À 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The clause we are discussing 
is this: “ Subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, by-laws regulating the manner in which its general busi- 
ness may be conducted and the privileges granted to it by law 
may be exercised and enjoyed.” I submit to the gentleman that 
in the rate of interest, if there are two conflicting issues of 
bonds, the rights of the Government, through the Secretary 
of the Treasury, ought first to be considered. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I agree with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, and I desire to say that the four men—the mem- 
bers of the directorate—wwill have the Interests of the Govern- 
ment just as much at heart as will Mr. McAdoo. [Applause.] 
Gentlemen assume that the four men on the board with Mr. 
McAdoo are going to be irresponsible men, not men accountable 
for their conduct, men not faithful to the trust imposed upon 
them. You have got to assume that when you undertake to 
say that Mr. MeAdoo should control absolutely the methods of 
the corporation. 

Mr. LONGWORTH, Assume that you have got the four ideal 
men, this is an entirely new proposition, one never before tried ; 
it is a new machine in the history of American legislation. Is it 
not conceivable that these four men might agree on a set of 
by-laws which for some reason or other might be very disad- 
vantageous to the interests of the Treasury Department? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. They might. 

Mr.-LONGWORTH. Ali we are providing for is that in that 

event the Secretary of the Treasury may have the approval 
of it. 

Mr. STERLING of IIlinois. Ah, these four men might agree 

on a set of by-Jaws that would be very detrimental to the 
Treasury of the United States, but these four men are just 
one-fourth as Hable to agree on such by-laws ds is the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, because they are just as wise as he is; 
they will know just as well what ought to be done as will Mr. 
MeAdoo. The mere fact that they stand on one side of the 


proposition and Mr. McAdoo on the other, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that they are against the interests of the Govern- 
I am going to assume that the President will appoint 
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four strong, loyal men, and the combined wisdom of all of them 


rom 13 made uxaflable for the success of this law. [Ap- 
plause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tilinois 
las expired. 


Mr. MEEKER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
have one more minute. 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri asks that 


the gentleman from Illinois have one mere minute. Is theru 
objection? f 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEEKER. Does not the gentleman think that the argu- 


ment of the committee all the time is that it is discussing per- 
sonal legislation, that inasmuch as it happens to be Mr. McAdoo 
just now, they are willing to go ahead, but to trust four other 
men not named. they hesitate? What would become of us if 
Mr. McAdoo died? 

The CHAIRMAN, The pro forma amendment is withdrawn 
and the question is on the amendment offered by the gentlemart 
from Indiana [Mr. Woop}. 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Woop of Indiana), there were 36 ayes and T3 noes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krremn] and the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
33, noes 83. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the folfowing amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read ag follows: 

Amendment by Mr. DILLON: Page 5, li ords 
“ purchase or™ 2 also the words „And Bold 3 ues wort 

Mr. DILLON. Mr, Chairman, this amendment seeks to climi- 
nate the power to buy and purchase real estate, but it retains the 
right to lease property for the purposes of the bill. This being 
an emergency measure and the corporation may comnience 
liquidation within a few months, I think we ought not to grant 
the power, because there Is no need of buying real estate. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, win the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DILLON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Has it occurred to the gentle- 
man that in the course of its business, some of which will un- 
doubtedly include the acquisition of real estate, some of which 
muy have to be purchased in the course of the business, it would 
be wise to keep that purchase clause in the bill? For instance, 
a lean is made to a concern which is unable to make good and a 
sheriff's sale may result. The property would have to be turned 
over. 

Mr. DILLON. Yes; but that does not reach the point that I 
am making. The point that I am urging is that it is for the 
purpose of conducting the business. The point the gentleman 
refers to would be a mere incident that would grow out of the 
lonn- making power. I do not seek to reach that question, but 
why should this Congress grant power for this temporary pur- 
pose and allow the corporation to purchase real estate all over- 
the country? They can rent the real estate. They can rent 
whatever may be necessary for conducting the business, but 
there is no necessity to go out and buy real estate for the con- 
duct of this corporation business, and this power ought to he 
eliminated, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. It seems to me that to own real estate may be one 
of the vital things in connection with the conduct of this or- 
ganization. It may advaneé money and be compelled to take 
real estate to satisfy the loan. If it should take it, it ought 
to have the power to lease that real estate while it conducts 
the business of the corporation. Then it ought to have the 
power to dispose of the real estate that it takes, and to climl- 
nate this language from the section now under consideration 
would be to restrict the right of the corporation to protect the 
interests of the country whose money it is using in the ĉon- 
duct of the corporation’s business. What we should do is 
to broaden the power of the corporation rather than to restrict 
it. We ought to give the corporation every power necessary 
to recoup on any loans that it may make. It will have un- 
doubtedly the right to foreclose if it should take a mortgage. 


Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 
Mr. DILLON. My amendment does not seck to reach the 


question of foreclosure. That is a mere incident. It follows 
that the Government would have the right, the corporation 
would have the right, to take over the titles. but I have 
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reference to purchases for the purpose of conducting this 
business. 

Mr. MADDEN. This language does not mean that at all, in 
my judgment. The purchase may mean the right to acquire 
title. That would be classed as a purchase, and the acquisi- 
tion of the title would be to protect the interests of the Gov- 
ernment against loss on any loan that the corporation may 
make. 

Mr. McKENZIE., Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If the stories that we have been hearing 
about rents in the District are true, does the gentleman not 
think, in order to protect the Government, that we ought to 
give them the power to condemn as well as to purchase? 

Mr. MADDEN. We ought to give them any power that may 

be necessary to conduct this business without loss. While I am 
on my feet talking about purchase I hope I shall not be con- 
sidere&el as going outside the field of discussion when I say 
that I do not think we would have any such trouble as we 
have now in the District if we should make the headquarters 
of the Food Administration and several other administrations 
elsewhere than in the District of Columbia. 

We ought to have established the headquarters of a lot of 
these bureaus in other sections of the United States where rents 
are cheap, where people can be found to work, and not center 
all of the activities of the Government in the city of Washington, 
where there is no place to house those that come and where 
rents are exorbitant, and where there is a disposition on the part 
of the people of the city of Washington to impose upon the Gov- 
ernment. Men and women are idle everywhere else in the United 
States; buildings ure idle, easy to obtain at normal rents, and 
the people everywhere in the United States would be glad of an 
opportunity to work, and I commend to the executive authori- 
ties of the Government the suggestion of dividing these activities 
of the Government among the great cities of the country, so that 
all sections of the country will have an opportunity to contribute 
to the war and to its success and not impose these unusual bur- 
dens on the people of Washington, who seem to take affront at 
having them here. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. If we should seatter these around, the chief 
job would be for the poor people to haul the bonds, and that 
would give labor to the common laborer. 

Mr. MADDEN. I can not quite grasp the purpose of the gen- 
tleman's question, but I am sincere in my suggestion that we 
ought to distribute the activities of the Government throughout 
the country and not try to center them all in the city of Wash- 
ington, ‘There are a great many bureaus here that are not 
needed here. They might just as well be anywhere else. They 
would perform better work somewhere else and we would get 
better results. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does not the gentleman think 
we could actually reduce rents in Washington if we distributed 
some of the governmental work now centered here somewhere 
else? 

Mr. MADDEN. We would reduce the rents and find oppor- 
tunity for housing people here on reasonable terms. We would 
reduce the cost of food; we would find employment in other sec- 
tions of the country for people who are now idle; and we would 
prevent the necessity for transporting people from every section 
of the country to Washington, and we could transact our busi- 
ness by mail with the headquarters of these different bureaus 
distributed all over the United States. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. And that is where they ought to be. If an 
activity is one that can carry on its work successfully in New 
York City, that is where the bureau ought to be; if it is in Chi- 
cago, that is where the bureau should be; if it is in Denver, that 
is where the bureau should be, and so on all over the United 
States, and what I am saying now is said with the hope that 
those who are in the responsible charge of the Government will 
take notice of it and try to so distribute the war activities of the 
country as to impose the least possible burden upon the Govern- 
ment, facilitate the transaction of the Government’s business, 
and at the same time lighten the burden upon the people. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman now yield for a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Does not the gentieman know in the city 
of Pittsburgh there is a large building devoted to the Bureau 
of Mines that could well house the Mining Department? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. And in the city of Chicago there is a build- 
ing for the Food Administration—— 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman has expired, 


Mr. MADDEN. I would ask for two minutes additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MADDEN. I know there are buildings everywhere 
throughout the United States except in Washington. Here there 
seems to be a combination of owners of property who are 
imposing upon the Treasury of the United States by charging 
exorbitant rents; and while we have to build temporary build- 
ings here we might just as well put them somewhere else. We 
are expending millions of dollars for the construction of those 
buildings, not one dollar of which would need to be expended 
if we would give proper consideration to the questions involved. 
We will have a bill here in a few days—a housing bill for the 
city of Washington, to accommodate those who have come here. 
We would not need to expend that money and make that 
charge against the people of the United States if we used 
wisdom in distributing the activities throughout the United 
States. I call the attention of the House to this because I 
believe it is important. It should have been done from the 
start, but it is not too late, for we are going to have more and 
more people called from every section of the country into these 
activities, and we ought to put them at work where they live 
rather than bring them here where they will not Rave a chance 
to live on what they get. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk began the reading of section 7. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. ROBBINS. To offer an amendment to this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will wait until the section 
has been concluded. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is this bill being read by paragraph or 
section? 

The CHAIRMAN. By section. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then we have not yet concluded the 
reading of the section. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman can offer his amendment after 
the completion of the reading of the section. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But we have not read the section, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so held. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 7. That the corporation shall be empowered and authorized to 
make advances, upon such terms, not inconsistent herewith, as it may 
prescribe, for periods not exceeding five years from the respective dates 
of such adyances: 

(1) To any bank, banker, or trust company, which shall have made 
since April 6, 1917, and which shall have outstanding, any loan or 
loans to any person, firm, corporation, or association, 3 an 
established and going business in the United States, whose operations 
shall be necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the war, and 
evidenced by a note or notes, but no such advance shall exceed 75 per 
cent of the face value of such loan or loans; and 

(2) To any bank, banker, or trust company, which shall have rendered 
financial anelstance, directly or indirectly, to any such person, firm 
corporation, or association by the purchase since April 6, 1917, of 
its bonds or other obligations, but no such advance shall exceed 75 
per cent of the market value of such bonds or other obligations at the 
time of such advance, as estimated and determined by the board of 
directors of the corporation. 

All advances shall be made upon the promissory note or notes of 
such bank, banker, or trust company, secured by the notes, bonds, or 
other obligations, which are the basis of any such advance by the 
Neely tela together with all the securities, if any, which such bank, 
banker, or trust company may hold as collateral for such notes, bonds, 
or other obligations, 

The corporation shall, however, have power to make advances (a) 
up to 100 per cent of the face value of any such loan made by any such 
bank, banker, or trust company to any such person, firm, corporation, 
or association, and 452 up to 100 per cent of the market value at the 
time of any such advance (as estimated and determined by the board 
of directors of the corporation) of such bonds or other obligations by 
the purchase of which financial assistance shall have been rendered to 
such person, firm, corporation, or association: Provided, That every 
such advance shail be secured in the manner described in the preceding 

rt of this section, and in addition thereto by collateral security, to 
be furnished by the bank, banker, or trust company, of such character 
as shall be prescribed by the board of directora, of a market value. 
at the time of such advance (as estimated and determined by the board 
of directors of the corpore ons ual to at least 33 per cent of the 
amount advanced b e. corporation, The corporation shall reisin 
power to require additional security at any time. 


Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 6, line 2, after the word “ business,” insert “ or a business about 
to be established.” 
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Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, the purpose of this amendment is quite obvious, because 
the way the bill reads there are but two classes of corporations 


that ean bave the benefit of it. The first are the corporations 
that have an established business and corporations that have a 
going business; in fact, it is really one class of corporations. 
If this war has developed anything more prominently than 
another it is the new inventions that have been brought forth; 
as for instance, the Browning gun, the explosive shell, the deadly 
gas, the improvements of undersea craft, improvements of the 
aeroplane, and so forth. Now, if an improvement of that kind 
is brought forth and patented, a genuine invention that it is 
believed will be to the benefit of this Nation in the war, this 
War Finance Corporation can not advance the money to a bank 
or trust company that has taken the paper or notes of the pro- 
posed corporation that is to be organized to put that new in- 
vention on the market, because it must be a “ going business,” 
it must be an “established corporation” before any advances 
ean be made to it. Now, I do not know that there ought to be 
any objection to that provision being in this bill. It surely 
should not be limited, because it is a war measure, it is for the 
purpose of helping us to win this war, and why should we limit 
and restrict it to that class of inventions that are already estab- 
lished and not allow its benefits to be used for inventions that 
may be developed during the war for the use and benefit of the 
war. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
a question? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. There is some business man 
out in the district I have the honor to represent who would like 
to put up and can whale meat, which is quite common. Would 
he be entitled to come in if the gentleman’s amendment is added 
to the bill? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Well, this corporation is to be handled by a 
board of five, directors, four appointed by the President and 
one is the Secretary of the Treasury, and all of these inventions 
that present their paper for discount or ask credit are to be 
passed on by this board of directors. I think that is the purpose 
of the amendment. We can not legislate here as to what char- 
acter of paper is to be taken. That is the business of the board 
of directors. The bill authorizes its directors to make by-laws 
and rules to govern its proceedings. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I will. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Does not the gentleman believe that if his 
amendment were adopted that it will absolutely destroy the very 
purpose of this bill? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Why, no; it will only add to it another class 
of business, namely, new inventions that are about to be manu- 
factured to the list that may be aided. It is to develop a new 
kind of enterprise that is not now established and a new product 
not now being made. Now, I do not quite agree with the chair- 
man of this committee as to the operation of this bill. This bill 
is going to work inflation. If you will turn to the testimony 
that was given before the committee you will find, on page 64, 
the evidence of Mr. Warburg as to how this corporation is going 
to work. The purpose of this corporation is to advance bonds in 
exchange for the paper and bonds that are taken by this Federal 
aid corporation in helping companies that are engaged in making 
war munitions or connected with furnishing activities of war. 

These bonds will be taken by banks, but no bank can take and 
invest all its money in bonds. It would have to close its doors. 
Tt would be compelled to suspend payment. What do they do? 
They take the bonds of these banks and trust companies that 
received them from war industries and take them for discount 
to the Federal reserve banks, and receive therefore Federal re- 
serve notes and put them into circulation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Not on the bonds. 

Mr. ROBBINS. On the bonds or the paper of the banks to- 
gether, no matter what it is. The thing that I inveigh against 
here, and the danger I see in enacting this law, is the great infla- 
tion that is going to result by the large increase of Federal re- 
serve bank notes in actual circulation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I have not much time to yield in five minutes, 
But I do not want to be discourteous to the gentleman, and 
therefore I will yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand the argument of the gentleman 
to be that if these inventors who are seeking to haye their in- 
ventions floated by local capital can not secure support from the 
local banks they should come to this national bank? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Under this clause of the bill they must go to 
Toeal banks. 


Will the gentleman yield for 


Mr. STAFFORD. As E understand the gentleman's argument, 
he would come to the relief of such noted inventors as Mr. 
Giragossian? 

Mr. ROBBINS. I do not consider him a noted inventor. I 
do not know what he bas invented. I mean by the amendment 
I offer only inventions of merit, the actual manufacture of 
which has not been begun on a large scale. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Nobody else does. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Has the gentleman read sec- 
tion 9? 

Mr. ROBBINS. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That relates to exceptional 
enses that I think would cover his point. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I did not so understand it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, may I have two minutes 
more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent for two minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBBINS. In the hearings this was a question that 
was asked about the expansion. Senator Gon asked: 

It could only be used by the Federal reserve bank as collateral? 

Mr. Warburg answered: 

Yes, sir. 

Then Senator Smoor asked this question: 


Now, when these banks take $500,000,000 of those bonds they, no 
doubt, will 80 to the Federal bank and get curreħey on that 
$500,000,000 2 


To which Mr. Warburg replied: 
3— 3 not get currency, They might want credit, 
Senator uppose they do ot it? 


ae which Mr. Warburg replied; 


dente Smoor. Sup they — get it; 
that much inflation of the curren 

Mr. WARBURG. ‘Expansion. 

They would get this $500,000,000 in these reserve notes, which 
would be added to the circulating medium of the United States. 
In the last statement of the Comptroller of Currency, which I 
have in my hand, under date of March , as compared with 
March 1, 1917, we find that these Fedcral reserve notes have 
this year expanded to $1,442,088,335 in this ountry. On the 
Ist of March, 1917, there was only $338,934,225, and on the 
Ist of March, 1918, there was $1, or over a billion 
of expansion of our credit during the past year. Just think of 
this! If this wild inflation goes on—and somebody has well 
said that the printing presses are still running down at the 
other end of Maryland Avenne—and we adopt the scheme pro- 
posed in this bill, as Mr. Sstoor and Mr. Warburg say in their 
testimony, we would have “inflation” of the wildest kind. We 
are by this bill proposing to allow borrowers to take these 
bonds from the Federal aid corporation, take them around to 
the Federal reserve bank, and get Federal reserve notes for 
them, and put these notes in circulation, Therefore, gentlemen, 
we are going to have “expansion” here that may, unless re- 
strained by the directors, bring on all the ills that expansion 
has always brought in this country—panic, financial distrust, 
and financial ruin. 

But in explaining the “fact that this corporation may lead 
to “inflation and expansion,” as Mr. Warburg characterizes 
it, it must be understood that it is essentially a piece of war 
legislation and therefore must be enacted into a law. This, 
then, is war legislation and is to remain in force during the 
war only, 

On page 64 of the hearings before the House committee Mr, 
Warburg makes this statement: 

We are just now in a terrific state of inflation, worst that the 
world has ever seen, taking the world as a whole—not the United 
States, but the world as a whole. 

Therefore the situation that confronts the United States is 
not different from that which confronts other commercial 
nations. 

This bill is being enacted to meet a erisis that now con- 
fronts us. 

In the first place, we have a large number of banks that are 
carrying the paper of corporations engaged in the manufacture 
of war materials. These corporations are solvent, but they, 


then, when issued, there fs 


are not able to pay their maturing debts as they fall due. 
Under the operation of the War Finance Corporation these banks 
carrying company loans can apply for relief to the War Finance 
Corporation and secure from that corporation against the pledge 
of utility or corporation bonds and notes of the member bank 
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an equal amount of short-term bonds of the War Finance Cor- 
poration. The utility corporation would turn over its bonds 
for each of the maturing obligations delivered by the borrowing 
bank. In that way either the holder of the maturing obliga- 
tion would receive in the form of securities guaranteed by 
the bank or the bank would receive the War Corporation 
bonds for the bonds of the borrowing companies that it had de- 
posited. The banks could take these War Corporation bonds in 
turn and deposit them with a Federal reserve bank and get 
securities or Federal reserve notes, which are a circulating 
medium, in exchange therefor. 

The Federal reserve notes are based on 40 per cent gold 
reserve and 60 per cent commercial paper, or, in this case, the 
notes of the borrowing bank would be perfectly secure. The 
safeguard against this inflation would be that the reserve notes 
could only be issued to the extent of the gold reserve held by 
the Federal banks; and while it is true the free gold is con- 
stantly diminishing, yet the limit at this time is two and one- 
half billion dollars, and beyond that there could be no inflation. 
The strict compliance with the law under which the Federal 
reserve banks operate is our only safeguard against inflation. 

Inflation to that extent at this time of business activity 
would be about what the country could stand without over- 
straining our credit system. 

The second class of borrowers, of course, are the savings 
banks, which are provided for in section 8 of the bill, and 
this provision is a very salutary one, because the liberty 
bond sales have caused large withdrawals of the deposits in 
these institutions, and if the next loan is to be floated at 43 
per cent the depositors in savings banks who receive but 4 
per cent for their money will quickly convert their savings into 
liberty loan bonds, and this will drain the savings banks of 
their deposits. : 

Savings banks, to preserve their liquid capital, cun take se- 
curities that they have to the Federal War Corporation and 
quickly obtain from it bonds, which they could in turn deposit 
in the Federal reserve bank and secure Federal reserve cireu- 
lating bank notes therefor. In this way the solvency of our 
savings banks, which are very extensive, and all other institu- 
tions operating like them, will be preserved, and their capital, 
surplus, and deposits practically guaranteed. 

This second great benefit to be derived from this corporation 
far overbalances any danger from “irflation and expansion.” 
We have come to a time in this war when every step necessary, 
financially and otherwise, must be taken to prepare our Nation, 
equip our Army, and sustain our gallant soldiers who are fight- 
ing in Europe. 

No one can halt now to speculate cn events that may never 
happen. We are in the presence of a foe that menaces our 
liberties and our entire fabric of government and also organized 
society. Our soldiers have gone forth and are going forward 
to offer their lives in our defense and in the defense of our 
flag. 

I have voted since the declaration of war for every measure 
that would protect our troops and assist in any way toward 
winning the victory over the Germans and the central powers. 
ae eee wants this bill and deems it necessary to 
that end. d 

The President has asked its enactment by a letter to one of 
the members of the committee, and I shall zealously and ear- 
nestly support it, believing, as I do, that I am sustaining the 
President and the Government in taking another step forward 
in the direction of a complete victory for our boys in the 
trenches and for our flag on land and sea. 

Mr. McKENZIB. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the eom- 
mittee, it may be that I do not have a clear conception of the 
purpose of this bill, but, if I do, then surely the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ronntxs! 
will absolutely destroy every particle of virtue there is in this 
proposed law. 

He speaks about inflation, If his amendment is adopted and 
every new concern in the country that may be organized by a 
lot of promoters shall be permitted to come to the Government 
of the United States to get their project financed, God knows 
where the end would be of a proposition of that kind. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I am for the policy under- 
lying this bill from, the very bottom of my heart. It may be 
that the bill is not properly drawn in every particular. There 
is no doubt but that the committee has amended it very wisely. 
I think they have acted judiciously when they have under- 
taken to throw around the financial institutions of this country, 
or, rather, the finances of the people, every safeguard that is 
possible. It is perfectly right and proper that the minority at 
all times should be jealous of the rights of the people when 
the majority undertakes to legislate, and should not spare 


criticism when justified by the facts. This bill is simply an 
emergency measure to tide the Government through this great 
crisis of war. How tide it through? By controlling the credit 
of the country, as proposed in the bill, by organizing a corpora- 
tion into which shall be put $500,000,000 capital stock and 
authority to sell bonds of the corporation to the amount of 
$2,000,000,000 to replenish from time to time the fund of 
$500,000,000; to incidentally take care of the industries, the 
lines of business, that are necessary to help win this war, but 
primarily to control credits and absolutely prevent the divert- 
ing of the finances of the country in every direction into the 
hands of men and corporations who are not so patriotic but 
that they would exploit their Government and the people in 
time of war. 

And again the purpose of this legislation is to invite the 
money of the people into this one great channel flowing toward - 
the Treasury of the United States whereby the President and 
those under him, provided for in this legislation, may control 
the finances of the country in such a way that we can sell our 
bends and furnish all necessary material and equipment and 
pay the soldiers who are fighting the battles of our country. 
[Applause.] And I as a Republican, forgetting all partisanship, 
feel that we must at this time trust the men that are at the 
head of the Government to administer this legislation wisely 
If they do not, if they fail in this hour of the Nation’s great 
trial, then they will be overthrown the first time the people 
have an opportunity to get at them. For the time being we 
must trust them. I shall vote for the bill cheerfully, because 
I believe it is one of the necessary things we must have to 
safeguard the very liberty of our country in this hour. [Ap- 
plause.] ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. PHELAN offers to amend by striking out line 23, e 5, and in- 
serting In place thereof the following: (1) To any bank or trust com- 
pany established under the laws of the United States or any State 
thereof, or to any banker who is a citizen of or is doing business in the 
United States.” 

Mr. PHELAN, Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to limit the banks and bankers who can get accommeda- 
tions from the Finance Corporation to those doing business in 
the United States and those established under the laws of the 
United States or any State. As the bill is written, if I interpret 
it correctly, there is no limitation. The War Finance Corpora- 
tion could loan money to a Canadian bank or to a bank in any 
other country in the world. That ought to be amended. 

Mr. FESS. Why do you say “banker,” using the term 
“banker ”? 

Mr. PHELAN. I am coming to that in a moment. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. 

. Has the gentleman read the entire para- 
graph? 

Mr. PHELAN, 
about it. 

Mr, GARNER. I call the gentleman’s attention to line 4, 
page 6, “conducting an established and going business in the 
United States, whose operations shall be necessary or contribu- 
tory to the prosecution of the war.” That would confine it to 
the United States. 

Mr. PHELAN, That refers to firms, corporations, or asso- 
ciations. Those are war industries, the public-utilities com- 
panies, or something of that sort; but there is nothing in this 
bill, so far as I know, to limit the banks that can get accom- 
modations under this proposed law to the banks of this country. 
I think there ought to be that limitation. 

Mr. GARNER. The description of this banker is very plain. 
It is to “any bank, banker, or trust company, which shall have 
made since April 6, 1917, and which shall have outstanding any 
loan or loans to any person, firm, corporation, or association, 
pe ge an established and going business in the United 

tates.” 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. It is possible that the Canadian banks 
might have loaned a good deal of money up in Detroit, for ex- 
ample, or some place like that. 

Mr. GARNER. I do not know of any bankers making loans 
to the United States. 

Mr. PHELAN. Well, since we do not know, it is only safe to 
put in this limitation. 

Now, there is another item, however, that I ‘would like to 
ask the committee about. You have the word “banker” there 


I have; but I may have missed something 
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now. If the word “banker” there means what it seems to 
mean, it means that J. P. Morgan & Co., or Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
can get accommodation from this corporation. In other words, 
while you put a restriction around the corporation and say that 
only in such exceptional cases can the banking organization 
get accommodation from the War Corporation, a bank or banker 
can get the same terms as a national bank or State bank. Prob- 
ably the committee has good reason for putting in the word 
“banker,” but if the committee intends that the private bankers 
shall have the same accommodations as the banking associations 
and trust companies, we ought to say “ banking firm, partner- 
ship, or bankers,” because as the bill reads, I believe it would be 
construed to refer to a single individual. Is it intended to 
give this accommodation to private individuals? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; if they have made loans. 

Mr. PHELAN. Should you not insert“ banker or concern“? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; “banker or trust company.” If you will 
notice the testimony of Mr. Warburg, we went into that and 
raised that very question that the gentleman raises. We con- 
cluded that this would cover all private bankers and banks 
and banking institutions not organized as associations. We 
looked into that. ; 

Mr. PHELAN. I think that ought to be put in. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have no objection, and I do not think 
the committee has, to adopting substantially the suggestion 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts by putting in on line 23, 
on page 5, after the word “company,” the words “ organized 
or established under the laws of the United States or any State 
thereof.” k 

Mr. PHELAN. The same amendment ought to be made on 
page 6, line 7. . 

Mr. KITCHIN. “Any bank, banker, or trust company, estab- 
lished under the Jaws of the United States or any State.” 

Mr. GLASS. It should not say “establish a banker” or 
“ organize a banker.” God Almighty established him. 

Mr. GARNER. You say “in the United States”? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; say “in the United States.” Of course, 
a foreign banker may doing business in the United States. 
Say “any bank, banker, or trust company in the United States.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. That would not cover the objection of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. PHELAN]. It would allow 
these loans to be made to branches of Canndian banks. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Such a bank might be doing business in 
the United States. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The actual location would be in the United 
States, but their organization and capitalization would be in a 
foreign country. What objection has the gentleman to the 
language suggested by the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts may again be 


read. 

Mr. KITCHIN. To “any bank, banker, or trust company in 
the United States which shall have made since,” and so forth. 

Another thing, while we do not intend it, when we really con- 
sider the proposition, why should we not accommodate the Cana- 
dian banks? What objection is there to it if a Canadian bank 
is willing to lend money to help a war industry in this country 
and put up its credit and its security and buy one of these cor- 
poration bonds? We are not going to limit the sale of corpora- 
tion bonds to banks of the United States. We are willing to 
allow the Canadians to buy our bonds. 

Mr. PHELAN. It is not a question of buying our bonds. It 
is a question of advancing money to them, 

Mr. KITCHIN. They are advancing it. 
the security. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand this bill, we want to help 
the industries of this country that are necessary to carrying on 
the war. That is a big enough job of itself. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We are not concerned in trying to ad- 
vance the industries that are established in Canada or foreign 
countries. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman would just read the bill, he 
would see that there is no necessity of that, because this bill in 
two or three places specifically confines the war industries. 
They must be war industries whose operations are in the 
United States—existing in the United States, and not a foreign 
corporation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What objection has the gentleman to the 
language offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
PHELAN]? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have no objection to the substance of it, 
and this provision will get the substance of it. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. PHELAN], I believe, will agree that 
this is the substance of it, to put in after the words “ trust com- 
pany” the words “in the United States.“ 


They must put up 
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Mr. PHELAN. I think that will cover it, because I think no 
foreign banks can do business in the United States. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Then, another thing: Adding the words “In 
the United States“ will mean the same thing, because they will 
be doing business under the laws of the United States. If a 
Canadian bank were doing business in this country, it would 
have to get the privilege of doing business here from some State. 
They would have to be organized under the laws of the United 
States or some State, and it would be the same thing identically. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I think the amendment 
is without merit. I see no possible objection to loaning money 
to a Canadian bank, a branch of which has loaned money to a 
going concern engaged in war industry in the United States. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I really see no objection to it, because they 
are using their credit to help our war industries. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The cases will probably be very rare. 
I doubt whether there will be any such case, but if there is any 
such, what objection is there to our doing this? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am willing to accept that amendment, be- 
cause cases of that kind are going to be very few and far 
between. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. PHELAN]. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I move to insert, in line 23, on page 5, after 
the word “ company,” the words “in the United States.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is that offered as a substitute? 

Mr. PHELAN. I am willing to withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts will be withdrawn. The 
gentleman from North Carolina offers an amendment which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kirchix > Page 5, line 23, after the word 
“company,” insert the words “in the United States.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr, KITCHIN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word, merely for the purpose of calling the 
eer ca of the gentleman from North Carolina to page 6, 

ne 7. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have a note to offer the same amendment 
there, and if the committee will permit me I will make that 
motion now. I move on page 6, line 7, after the word “ com- 
pany” to insert the words “in the United States.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Krrcutx: Page 6, line 7, after the word 
“company,” insert the words “in the United States.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask 
the chairman of the Committee [Mr. KircHin] a question. 
Does he not think that the word “banker” in that same line 
should be changed to “banking house”? “ Banker” means an 
individual. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman will recall that we had this 
very matter up in the committee during the testimony, of Mr. 
Warburg. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I remember it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. In fact, the gentleman himself asked the 
question. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Yes; I remember it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And he said that “ banker” would, of course, 
include a firm of bankers like J. Pierpont Morgan & Co., or 
would include one individual banker, and I should think, myself, 
that it would. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I remember what Mr. Warburg 
said about it, and I made just this point, that the word 
“banker” could apply to an individual. He might have acted 
in his individual capacity, not as a banker, and still the use of 
that word there would cover that act. As I further remember, 
I think Mr. Warburg said it might be better to substitute the 
words“ banking house.” I am not sure about that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman will allow me 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I am not going to make any 
motion. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think the distinction is this: When you say 
“bank, banking institution, or trust company,” you mean an 
organized, chartered company. 


The word “bank” includes a private banker. I know that 


is so in my State, for I was at one time a bank examiner for 
State banks. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Does the word “ banker” include member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; I think that would cover them. 


1918. 


Mr. McFADDEN. Cover the member banks? 

Mr. KITCHIN, Sure; any bank or banker. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page rs 5 after the word “notes,” insert the following: in- 
cludi ort-term loans made for agricultural Hel a ny the proceeds 
of which have been used to purchase seed or otherwise d 
crease food production.“ 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of crder 
on the amendment. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I hope the gentleman from Wisconsin will 
withdraw that and let the gentleman have it out. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, in deference to the chair- 
man of the committee I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr, Chairman, if there is one thing more im- 
portant to the Nation at this time than any other, it is that we 
should be able to increase our food production that we may sup- 
ply ourselves and our allies with sufficient food. I call attention 
to the fact that this amendment is restricted in its application. 
It only covers loans to banks that have made loans to aid in 
purchasing seeds, or for a purpose which has directly contributed 
to increased food production. I ask that the amendment be 
again read. I want you to clearly understand it. Then I want 
to know whether or not you will turn down this proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment, 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield; I am in sympathy 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. MORGAN, I want the gentleman's vote as well as his 
sympathy. 

Mr. WINGO. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that that class of paper is now eligible for rediscount by 
the Federal reserve bank under existing law. Why does the 
gentleman want to repeat the present law? 

Mr. MORGAN. I am surprised that the gentleman from 
Arkansas should make such a statement because he certainly 
knows that the Federal reserve banks are not rediscounting the 
notes of the farmers made for such purposes. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman does not want to let that state- 
ment stand. Will the gentleman name one single reserve bank 
that has refused to rediscount agricultural paper? 

Mr. MORGAN. Can the gentleman tell me how many million 
dollars’ worth of that kind of paper the entire reserve system 
has discounted? 

Mr. WINGO. I am not interested in the statistics, but in 
practical relief. 

Mr. MORGAN. While the Federal reserve act does make 
agricultural paper eligible for rediscount at the Federal reserve 
banks, as a matter of fact, if the gentleman had pursued his 
inquiry he would have found that the Federal reserve banks 
hive rediscounted the notes of farmers only to a limited extent. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman name a single one of the 
banks in Oklahoma that has had paper of that kind turned down 
by the Federal reserve bank? 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman from Oklahoma allow 
me to ask the gentleman from Arkansas a question? Do I 
understand the gentleman from Arkansas to say that the Federal 
reserve banks are rediscounting unrated agricultural paper? 

Mr. WINGO. Not unrated. 

Mr. SNYDER. Where do they get the rates from? 

Mr. WINGO. The Federal Reserye Board has made farmers’ 
notes eligible for rediscount at the same rate as commercial 
paper for the same time, and they are now being rediscounted 
from Oklahoma in the Federal reserve bank at Kansas City. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed for five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have not the statistics at hand. I do know 
that the Federal reserve banks confine their discount business 
almost entirely to rediscounting what is known as commercial 
paper, and that term is well understood among bankers and 
the commercial world. The ordinary notes given by farmers 
to purchase seed, to buy implement and stock animals, or used 
to pay for improvements on Jand, or to employ labor, and to 
meet the household wants, covering 90 per cent of the loans 


obtained by farmers, are not commercial paper, and are not 
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eligible for rediscount at the Federal reserve banks. The 
agricultural paper accepted by the Federal reserve banks for 
rediscount is paper based upon transactions where agricultural 
products are the basis of a commercial transaction. Exporters, 
grain buyers, shippers, and middlemen, dealing in agricultural 
products, no doubt make notes eligible to rediscount by the 
Federal reserve banks. But the note of the average farmer is 
not commercial paper, and banks holding such paper can not 
use it at the Federal reserve banks. Now, the purpose of this 
corporation is to create an institution that may make advances 
to banks which have made loans to persons and corporations 
whose notes are not commercial paper. The corporation is to 
rediscount paper like the bulk of notes given by farmers, which 
is not commercial paper. I do not want any misunderstanding 
about this matter. I want the law made definite, specific, and 
certain. I do not want the rights of the farmers or the oppor- 
tunity to increase food production to depend upon a construc- 
tion of the statute. I want to make it plain that this big 
corporation, endowed by the Government with $500,000,000 
capital and given extraordinary powers, shall not confine its 
benefits to the big commercial and manufacturing corporations, 
to the railways, public-utility companies, and savings banks. 
If there is any way that this war-finance corporation can con- 
tribute to increased food production, I do not want to see it 
refraining from action by reason of doubtful authority. 

Mr, Chairman, I hope no one will interrupt me. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. For just one question. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman is a close student of finance 
and of rural questions, as his name indicates, for he is connected 
with the great Morgan family, but he has also introduced a very 
important bill for personal agricultural credits, and I want to 
know, if this amendment be adopted, whether or not it would 
not interfere with the passage, possibly, of his own bill to pro- 
vide for personal credits. 

Mr. MORGAN. I thank the distinguished gentleman from 


New York for his kind personal reference, but here is the point: 


Secretary McAdoo in the hearings—I can not give the page— 
was asked the question whether under the provisions of this 
bill agriculture could be given assistance, and, as I remember 
it, he expressed himself to the effect that it could. What is 
the condition to-day in North Dakota? The farmers are called 
upon to plant an incrased acreage of spring wheat. In certain 
sections they have not the money to purchase the seed, and, 
consequently, there will be a limitation on the amount of spring 
wheat sown. The local banks can not furnish the necessary 
seed. My colleagues from Oklahoma know well that in the 
western part of Oklahoma last year there were a number of 
counties in the same condition, when an increased acreage of 
wheat would have been sown if there had been some way 
whereby the local banks could have furnished the money to 
purchase seed, ‘There is nothing improper nbout this amend- 
ment. It is confined simply to where banks have made loans 
for the purpose of purchasing seed or in a way that will directly 
increase food production, Oklahoma and North Dakota do not 
alone suffer occasionally from crop failures. Why is it that 
this great corporation which we are creating, and I think wisely, 
should not have the power, in its discretion, to help out the 
banks in any locality where it is necessary to have increased 
funds to purchase seeds or to do something else that will 
directly increase food production? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. For a question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
that very thing? 

Mr. MORGAN. Does it? Does the gentleman say that the 
bill provides that they can make loans to banks and to farmers? 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is not specifically stated 
in the bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is the point I want to make specific. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The bill already gives you 
that. 

Mr. MORGAN. It may be it does, but it does not specifically. 
I want the banks in agricultural districts to know that when 
they render financial aid to farmers for purposes which will 
contribute to larger food production that they can have the 
assistance of the war finance corporation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morgan]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Mondax of Oklahoma) there were—ayes 20, noes 45. 

So the amendment was rejected. R 

Mr. MOORE o? Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I do not want the opportunity to compli- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


Does not the bill provide for 
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ment the gentleman from Oklahoma to go by. I know how 
dear to his heart is the farmer. I know how he labors to 
obtain seed for the farmer, loans for the farmer, and other 
things for the farmer that the farmer needs. It might as well 
be admitted now as at any other time that the farmer has no 
more devout or devoted friend in this House than the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma, the Hon. Dick Morean. In sunshine 
and in storm he seeks for the farmer those things that an un- 
relenting Congress does not seemingly yield. He fights on 
valiantly, confident that the farmers have rights, some of which 
may be superior to the rights of others. And I predict he will 
continue his fight until the last drop of blood leaves the veins 
of his body. But the gentleman can not get away without 
hearing a few words from the Secretary of the Treasury on this 
point. The gentleman apparently did not accept my suggestion 
that this bill provides the very thing for which he contends. 
He continued his eloquent and earnest plea for seeds and was 
supported on the vote by dozens of the other farmers’ friends, 
who rose to declare their undying faith in the proposition sub- 
mitted by the gentleman from Oklahoma, And there are some 
splendid and stalwart farmers’ friends in this House—even 
from Pennsylvania they joined the cohorts. The bill, I am 
persuaded, contains what the gentleman wanted—the chance 
to borrow money for the farmer, for the farmer’s seed, for the 
farmer's machinery, for everything that the farmer needs. But 
the opportunity to offer an amendment was not to be resisted. 
See yon gallery filled with admiring farmers, horny-handed 
tillers of the soil, their plows and harrows idle in the ground, 
while they listen to this great discussion and see these splendid 
Representatives rise in their defense. [Laughter.] 

But the Secretary of the Treasury was asked about this mat- 
ter before the Committee on Ways and Means. After all these 
other institutions were considered, the Secretary was asked this: 

Would farmers come in under the scope of this bill, or a farmers’ 
association ? 

And he answered: 

I think farmers would have the right, of course, to apply for relief 
it thas could not get credit through the banks. 

Think of it! If the farmer has nothing on which his bank 
will lend him money except his splendid reputation and his host 
of congressional friends, he can come in under this bill and still 
get money. 

But— 

Says the Secretary of the Treasury— 

But farmers are now very well provided for in other ways. 

-Would you believe it, that the Secretary of the Treasury, also 
a devoted friend of the farmer, would -make such an admis- 
sion—that the farmer had been provided for in other ways? 
What if such damning evidence should penetrate the district of 
the gentleman from Oklahoma or those North Dakota or Penn- 
sylvania districts so happily represented here by the farmers’ 
friends? 

The Secretary was asked: 

x 0 think farmers have already been provided for through farm-loan 
an 


And the Secretary of the Treasury, the friend of the farmer, 
almost as much a friend as the gentleman from Oklahoma, I 
would say, said: 

Yes. But in an exceptional ease 

Think of it, farmers’ banks, farmers’ appropriations, farmers’ 
agricultural bills. Even these are not sufficient to shut out 
this new loophole for the wretched, downtrodden farmer. 

The Secretary of the Treasury says: 


But in an 5 case a farmer could apply to the War Finance 
Corporation for re 


Mr. PLATT. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is the gentleman a true 
farmer's friend? 

Mr. PLATT, I am, sir. I want to know whether as a farmer 
I can borrow money from this corporation to buy an automo- 
bile? I need one badly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman can, if he is a 
friend of the farmer, on proof being made that he needs the 
automobile for war purposes or that his automobile adds any- 
thing to the production of food for our boys “over there.” 
That is all you have got to prove. But it is a poor farmer, in- 
deed, I would say to my friend, who has to ask for an auto- 
mobile. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman qualify? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Oh; I qualify as an old prac- 
tical farmer. Does it not say somewhere else in this hearing 
that all one needs in order to get a loan is a postage stamp? 
Does not the Secretary say that? 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I can not say it goes that far. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In the House hearings—I 
wish I had them here. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If a postage stamp will carry 
proof in this corporation that there is some farmer in the gen- 
tleman’s State who can not borrow money at a local bank be- 
cause he has not got anything to offer by way of collateral, and 
he can prove up that he needs the money for the purpose of 
raising food for our allies, possibly he could get some of these 
funds. Now, what more does the gentleman from Oklaloma 
want? [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Without objection, the pro forma amendment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follgws: 

Page 60, line 2, after the word“ — insert and including all 
agricultural industries.” 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, we are always entertained when we listen to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], especially when he dis- 
cusses agricultural questions and particularly when he discusses 
the welfare of the farmer. If there is any friend of the farmer 
in this House, if there is any man in this House who is more 
deeply interested in the farmer in a way in which the farmer 
does not care to have men interested in his welfare, it is the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. The gentleman says that this bill 
permits, as it is now written, that loans may be made to farmers. 
That is true. I think, however, that it is well to write in this 
bill in specific terms that it is the intent and purpose of this 
Congress to extend the benefits of this act to the agricultural 
industries of this country. I believe that it is wise that there 
be added to line 2, on page 7, after the word “ business,” the 
amendment which I have offered, “including all agricultural 
industries.” 

I say this from the experience I have had with the Treasury 
Department and from the experience I have had with other 
departments of the Government in my endeavors to get some 
fair consideration for the agricultural interests of the country. 
While during the past year millions of dollars have been loaned 
to commercial industries in this country to carry on business 
connected with the war, I ask you to show me where the Govern- 
ment has loaned any considerable amount of money to the agri- 
cultural industries of the country? 

Mr. GLASS. Will the gentleman yield? The Government 
loaned $200,000,000 to them about three weeks ago. 

Mr. NORTON. It is true that this Congress passed a bill 
providing an appropriation of $200,000,000 to be used by the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, to be loaned to the farmers during 
the next two years, on the very best security existent in this 
country. In doing that the Government did for the farmers of 
this country, for the agricultural interests of the country, for 
the production of food in this country, very little in comparison 
to what the Nation has done for the financial, commercial, manu- 
facturing, and shipbuilding interests in the district and the sec- 
tion of the country represented by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moore], who spoke so patronizingly concerning the 
farmers. One hundred million dollars or $200,000,000—— 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. NORTON (continuing). Is simply a bagatelle to what 
has been spent and to what has been advanced by the Govern- 
ment to industries in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DOWELL. May I ask how much the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moone] has secured from the Treasury of the 
United States in his district since he has been a Member of this 
body? Does the gentleman know? 

Mr. NORTON. No. Nut I will say to the gentleman that 
$200,000,000 in comparison with the amount that has gone in 
the direction of Pennsylvania since the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, who spoke so lightly about the needs of the farmer, 
has been in this House is a mere bagatelle. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does not the gentleman think 
it was worth it all? 

Mr. NORTON. I think the Hog Island incident that we have 
heard so much about during the past six weeks 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That will be your greatest 
shipyard. 

Mr. NORTON (continuing). May be considered one of those 
beneficences of big business interests that have come from 
Pennsylvania to the Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to say any- 
thing on this bill, but in some parts of the country, especially 
in the Southwest. there are efforts being made to embarrass the 
Government by leading the farmers to believe that they are 
being discriminated ugainst in war activities, which is not 
true. 

I believe that I have shown in a practical way that I am a 
friend of the farmer, and do not have to introduce bills and 
offer amendments in order to display that friendship. I should 
not speak now except that I do not want the farmers who may 
read the Recoxp of to-day’s proceedings and the statement of 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan] to be misled into 
believing that the class of paper covered by his amendment 
is not taken care of, when as a matter of-fact agricultural 
notes by existing law have a better privilege than that pro- 
posed by the amendment of the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Now, the gentleman says they are not doing it in Oklahoma. 
He is mistaken about that, and I think if ie will investigate he 
will find the Federal reserve bank in Kansas City, the bank 
for the district in which Oklahoma is located. has accepted for 
rediscount all the agricultural notes presented to it from that 
State, and the long-term agricultural paper that has been ac- 
cepted in that territory and is now held by the Federal reserve 
bank of Kansas City amounts to $2,337,000. And the reason 
they have not got more is because they have not asked for more. 
And if the farmer of Oklahoma is complaining that he has not 
been given the short-term credit, or even the long-term credit, 
up to the limit of the Federal reserve act his local banker is 
to blame, and he ought to go to him and insist that he take 
advantage of the law and procure for his farmers funds, which 
he may do, at 44 and 5 per cent. 

Mr. MORGAN, Does the gentleman understand that when a 
farmer uses his note for six months to purchase wheat and 
things of that kind that his paper is subject to rediscount by 
the Federal reserve bank? 

Mr. WINGO. If properly secured and indorsed, it is. If 
you will read the law, you will find that agricultural paper was 
given a longer classification than any other class of paper. 

Mr. MORGAN. I know the gentleman wants to be right, 
ns I do. I have read these hearings on this bill, and they 
show, according to Mr. Warburg and Mr. McAdoo, that the 
Federal reserve banks confine themselves almost exclusively 
to what is called commercial paper, and they do not use any- 
thing else, and the note of the farmer is not commercial paper. 
The kind of commercial paper used by these reserve banks is 
the agricultural paper of the shipper. It is not that of the 
average farmer. 

Mr. WINGO. I venture the assertion that not a note of an 
Oklahoma farmer has been rejected by the Federal reserve 
bank if it was in due form and properly indorsed and presented 
for rediscount. But, to the contrary, the bank at Kansas City 
now holds over $2,000,000 of agricultural notes which it has 
accepted and upon which Federal reserve notes were issued, 
or credit given, and at a rate of 5 per cent if due in more than 
90 days and 43 per cent if due in less time. And it does not 
charge any higher rate of interest upon the agricultural. paper 
from Oklahoma under 90 days than it does on any other class 
of paper, such as the notes of the merchants and oil dealers. 
The increase of one-half of 1 per cent is controlled by the ele- 
ment of time, not the fact that it is agricultural paper. I re- 
peat that if the farmers of Oklahoma have not had their notes 
rediscounted it is the fault of their local bankers, who can take 
their paper to the Federal bank at Kansas City and get the 
credit or Federal reserve notes they need. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma overlooks the fact that the 
object of this bill is to take care of that class of securities 
that we excluded from the Federal Reserve System at the time 
it was created; that is, long-time investment paper. If the gen- 
tleman's amendment had been adopted it would not have added 
anything to the present law. 

The bill as it is drawn now takes care of agricultural paper; 
and the Federal reserve banks are now under existing law tak- 
ing care of all agricultural paper that is brought to them, and 
are taking care of it on the same terms that it gives commer- 
cial paper. As I said, the Kansas City bank now holds agri- 
cultural paper amounting to~ $2,337,000; another holds $4,- 
124,000; and still another has $1,744,000; and another $1,217,000; 
and the reason why they do not hold more is because the farm- 
ers’ notes in larger volume have not been presented to them. 
The Federal reserve bank can not go out and compel the farm- 
ers to take advantage of the provisions that have been made. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 


LVI——238 
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Mr. MADDEN. That shows that the farmers do not negd the 
class of credit the gentleman is talking about? 

Mr. WINGO. They do need the class of credit the gentieman 
suggests, but we have already on short-term notes met their 
needs to the same extent as other classes. I agree with the 
gentleman that we ought to go further in establishing a system 
of short-term rural credits, but that proposition is not involved 
in this bill. We are dealing here with another proposition 
entirely. 

By the Federal reserve act we provided for a note issue, 
called Federal reserve notes, against commercial paper run- 
ning not longer than 90 days, and against agricultural paper 
due within six months, and such notes are now being issued 
at the rate of 44 per cent on both classes of paper running net 
longer than 90 days, and at the rate of 5 per cent on farm 
paper running longer than 90 days. Later on, by the farm loan 
or rural credit act we provided long-time loans for the fariner 
at a low rate of interest. But under neither the Pederal 
reserve act nor the farm loan act is any provision made for 
long-time industrial securities, and the object of this bill is to 
make some provision for such of this class of securities that 
have been issued by concerns engaged in war activities, but can 
not get relief because the Government by sale of war bonds 
has preempted the source of supply which was sufficient during 
times of peace, and it is to be done by a separate agency to be 
called the War Finance Corporation. In other words, we pro- 
pose by this act to give the same relief during the war to long- 
time paper of war industries that by permanent law we have 
already given during both peace and war to commercial and 
agricultural paper, That is all there is to the proposition, 
and the farmer is not discriminated against by it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas has expired, The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Dakota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DILLON: Page 5, strike out the word 
“ Dankers " wherever it appears in section 7. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, this brings to the attention of 
the committee the question of whether the word “ banker“ 
should be retained in this bill or not. In section 7 the words 
“any bank, banker, or trust company” appear six times. It 
seems to me that the word “banker” ought to be eliminated 
from this phraseology in the six places where it occurs. The 
word “banker” means an individual. It is included in the 
words “bank or trust company.” I see no good reason why 
we should make a special privileged class and allow the banker 
that special privilege when we deny it to other persons. 

Section 9 in this bill allows loans to be made to individuals of 
every class. Let the banker take his place in section 9. There 
ought to be no objection to that. I hope my amendment may be 
adopted. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, just a word. The gentleman 
must have stepped out momentarily a while ago, as I discussed 
this whole question. 

Mr. DILLON. I know; but nothing was done with it. 
left it in. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I heard the last 
half of the explanation of the gentleman from North Carolina, 
which I could not quite comprehend as to why the word 
banker“ was left in there. 

Mr. KITCIII N. It was done so that private bankers that are 
not chartered or incorporated, who loan money to these neces- 
sary war industries, should have the privilege of these advances. 
Why should they not? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Why do not you say it, so that it 
does not require a technical interpretation? Why not make 
the language of the statute express clearly and precisely what 
you mean, using apt language? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Because I understand that every man in the 
banking business, the whole banking world, understands that the 
word “banker” implies a private banker or a firm of private 
bankers. That is the distinction made in the Virginia laws and 
in the North Carolina laws, and Mr. Warburg says that is what 
is understood in the banking world. He explains that very 
thoroughly in his testimony. That is the reason why the word 
“bankers ” is put in. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I think the language should be 
such as would convey the proper meaning to the average reader. 
If you go into any town in the country and ask what is this 
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That is what 


man’s business they will say, “ He is a banker.” 
they will say, “ He is a banker.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. Take the Bethlehem Steel Works, and the 
question is asked, Who is Mr. Schwab? and the reply is that he 


is à steel manufacturer. Let me say to the gentleman that we 
are using the technic:: language, the intelligible language, the 
usual language that is used in all banking circles. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. You say that a man is a mer- 
chant because he conducts a business of buying and selling 
goods. A man is a banker if he is president of a national 
bank—that is his business. 

Mr. KITCHIN. He is in the banking business; he is an ofi- 
cer of the bank. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then why do not you use the 
language in full in your statute which you referred to a mo- 
ment ago and say “a person conducting the business of a pri- 
vate banker ”? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not think that it would add to it at all. 
I think it is so well understood by all who would deal with the 
concern, all who would construe the language, that there is no 
use of adding to it. I see what the gentleman is trying to get at. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. I think that the gentleman from Wis- 
consin is identifying the man in the banking business or cor- 
poration or firm engaged in a general banking business, while 
the gentieman from North Carolina refers to the man who would 
be a banker, although in a subordinate capacity; but the fact is 
he would not be loaning money. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman from South Dakota wanted to 
strike out the word“ bankers” because it would let in private 
bankers. 

Mr. DILLON. Let me submit this proposition. Here is a 
banking institution- which has a president, a vice president, and 
a cashier. Now, they are all bankers, and each one of these 
individuals could come in and get protection under this bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no. 

Mr. DILLON. Oh, yes; because they are bankers. The bank 
comes under the protection of the bill and the cashier can get 
protection and the vice president or the president can get 


protection. 
Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no; the gentleman is in error. 
Mr. DILLON. Is not the president of a bank a banker? 
Mr. KITCHIN. No; he is am officer of the bank. 
Mr. MADDEN. I think what is meant by a banker is an 


investment banker, a man who places bonds, buys and sells 
them, and deals in mortgages; he is a banker. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. Investment bankers would be one class 
of bankers who would come within the classification of a banker. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, for the pur- 
pose of calling the attention of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania to the “ postage-stamp” cost of application of getting a 
license, to which I referred in asking him a question, I want 
to rend from page TT of the hearings before the committee: 

Mr. Crisp. Mr. Secre what expense would attach to a corpo- 
ration or an individual see to put securities on the market for the 
licensing permit to offer such securities? 

Secretary MCADOO. None whatever. It would involve the postage on 
their request or the payment of railroad fare to Was! to present 
their case, or, if they baal age & lawyer, the payment of a fee to the 
lawyer to present the case for them. I think, however, that a lawyer 
would not be necessary. 

So it will amount almost to an invitation. These hearings 
will be widely read. The cry will be, On to Washington; on to 
Washington. Loans for everybody. Dig into the Treasury.” 
Farmers will apply, regardless of their rights or what they 
think their rights are with the Federal reserve bank. Bring 
on your short-line railroads, bring on your old sawmills, your 
business propositions. Of course, they will not all get into the 
public chest, but they will try. 
` Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has recalled 
a very interesting piece of testimony. It is true that the Secre- 
tary did say that it would not be necessary for the applicant 
to employ a lawyer. Therefore, if the farmers in Oklahoma and 
North Dakota desired to apply, they could do it by means of a 
postal card. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; and. the cry goes mer- 
rily on, Let Uncle Sam do it.” Let Uncle Sam raise the 
money, lend it, give it away, run the railroads, the telephones, 
the telegraph, build houses, build towns, do the work, run the 
farms, conduct the markets, carry on a high-grade brokerage 
business, and win the war. 

Mr. MORGAN. The farmers will not get very far? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is not likely they will get 
very far. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. On the other hand, it will let 
the farmer in. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Well, there is likely to be a 
grand rush, anyway. Another governmental corporation—an- 


other great bureau. Once started, how can it stop? I see by 
the Shipping Board News, the official newspaper of the Ship- 
ping Board Corporation, that that corporation is talking of 
commandeering four or five banking buildings in the city for ad- 
ditional space in which to do business. I see also that Congress 
is scolded for not giving the board a fine building of its own. 
And I saw in both of yesterday’s local afternoon papers an in- 
spired dig at Congress, criticizing this body because it is not 
more active in getting out the District housing Dill. The atti- 
tude of the men who inspired these particular articles seems to 
be that the biggest war measure is the housing in the city of 
Washington. 

There has come to Washington an army of publicity agents 
to represent the new activities of the Government. Each pub- 
licity expert contends that the particular activity which he rep- 
resents is the only real governmental activity; that the agency 
for which he boosts is the one which will win the war. Con- 
fidentially, he will tell you that the other activities do not 
amount to much; that investigation is needed; that money is 
squandered, and so on. Why, it seems that official press agency 
publicity is running riot. And the great bureaus and govern- 
mental corporations encourage it. Give them an inch and they 
take an ell, war or no war. Their free Government newspapers 
and their advance notices swamp the mails. They will not stop. 
They have got the money and the power. 

One great trouble with all these sort of bills is that Congress 
does not seem to retain enough control. A great bureau is 
established and started, and away it goes. The Food Adminis- 
tration went far. The Fuel Administration went further. And 
this money administration will go a little further and last 
longer than any other. No one can see its end. Few seem to 
eare to tie any sort of string to this $500,000,000 in cash or to 
look into the future concerning a couple of billion dollars worth 
of a new kind of “near” Government bonds. 

The bill is still unamended. But section 9 and other sec- 
tions are still to be considered. I am glad the consideration 
goes over to another day. 

I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Humpureys). The pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Norton]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 8. That the 
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securities of such character as shall be p 
directors of the corporation, the market value of which, at the time 
of such advance (as estimated and determined by the board of 
directors of the corporation) shall be equal in amount to at least 
133 per cent of the amount of such advance: And provided further, 
That the rate of interest charged on any such advance shall not be 
less than 1 per cent per annum in excess of the rate of discount for 
90-day. commercial paper peruna at the time of such advance at 
the Federal reserve bank of the district in which the borrowing in- 
stitution is located. ‘Lhe corporation shall retain to require 
additional security at any time. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I should like to say that if we can finish 
section 8 by 5.30 we will rise and go on to section 9 to-morrow. 
I simply want to make that statement, so that we will not have 
a prolonged debate and go into other matters, but so that we 
can rise at 5.30. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Hampshire 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bunnouens: Page 8, line 10, after the 
word “advance,” insert a comma and after the comma insert the fol- 
lowing words: except in the case of a mutual savings bank.” 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I will 
take only a minute to explain what I have in mind by this 
amendment. I tried to cover it in my remarks this morning. 
Frankly, the effeet of it will be to eliminate the mutual savings 
banks; I mean those savings banks that do not have any capital 
stock and whose whole profits go to the small depositors; it 
will exempt them from the terms of this proviso, so that the 
restrictive interest rate, the discriminatory interest rate of 1 
per cent in addition to that imposed by the Federal Reserve 
Bank in that district, shall not apply in the ease of a mutual 
savings bank. Lsee no reason why it should apply to them. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

With pleasure. 
Will the gentleman state the reason why it 


power 


Mr. BURROUGHS. 
Mr. MADDEN. 
should not apply? 
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Mr. BURROUGHS. My reason for offering this amendment, 
and the reason why this proviso should not apply to the mutual 
savings bank 

Mr. MADDEN. That is what I am interested in. 


Mr. BURROUGHS. Is because the mutual savings bank is 
not a profit-making proposition to any stockholder. It has 
no capital stock whatever. 

Mr. GLASS, Is it not a profit-making institution to its de- 


positors? 
Mr. BURROUGHS. Certainly. 
Mr. MADDEN. Is not that 5 a difference in terms? 


Mr. BUnROUGHS. It seems to me that the distinction is 
very clear and that we ought not to discriminate here in any 
way against these mutual sayings banks. 

Mr. GLASS. As I understand it, we are not discriminating 
against them, but what the gentleman is trying to do is to make 
of them a privileged class. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. I understand we have just adopted a 
section which is for the benefit of all bankers, banks, and bank- 
ing institutions, which does not contain this discriminating 
interest rate. I find nothing in that section which relates to it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But that section relates to banks which 
have loaned money to war concerns. 

3 BURROUGHS. This whole thing is in the interest of 

e war. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No; this applies only to matters of pub- 
lic interest. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. What can be more a matter of national 
interest than the maintaining of deposits in the great savings 
banks of this country? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will it not give the mutual savings 
banks an advantage over the other banks, if they are excepted 
from this proviso? 

Mr. BURROUGHS. No; it will not give them any advantage 
so far as I can see, any more than they should have. I think a 
mutual savings bank, not being engaged in business for profit 
for any stockholder, should not be discriminated against. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. These mutual savings banks can not make 
loans to any corporation that is engaged in the manufacture of 
munitions. They are restricted in their loans, and therefore 
why should they get the benefit of this provision? 

Mr. BURROUGHS. The mutual savings banks can make 
loans now, can they not, if they see fit to do so? 

Mr. HICKS. They ean not make outside commercial loans in 
the sense that these other can. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. True enough; but I can not see why 
you should put a discriminating interest rate on the savings 
banks. I would strike it out as against all savings banks. 
Why should you put a discriminating rate of interest against 
savings banks, when you have not imposed such a rate on 
any of the other banks in the preceding section? You cer- 
tainly seem to me to have made a discrimination here against 
the savings banks. 

Mr, MADDEN. I will ask the gentleman to show where? 

Mr. BURROUGHS, I say you have not put the provision in 
the preceding section, while you have put it in the section re- 
lating to the savings banks. 

Mr. MADDEN. The conditions under which the banks in 
the preceding sections are treated are totally different from the 
conditions under which these banks are treated. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, the first banking class pro- 
vided for in section 7 is not to help the banks, but is to help 
the war industries. The War Finance Corporation gets a 
double security. It gets not only the war-industry notes as a 
security, but also the notes of the bank that loans the money 
to the war industry. The corporation makes no extra charge 
in such cases, because the advance is not made for the interest 
of the banks, but the corporation gets the bank’s note and as 
additional security the note of the war industry and the assets 
behind the loan. Therefore we do not charge that bank any- 
thing additional, for the reason that if we charged that bank 
1 per cent more than the prevailing rate, that bank would have 
to charge the war industry that we propose to help in that sec- 
tion 1 per cent more, and therefore it would not help the war 
industry, because it would not pay it. We provided the 1 per 
cent additional on savings banks for the reason that the money 
loaned to the savings bank is going to be loaned direct by this 
corporation and for the interest of the savings bank. We do 
not require the savings bank, before it can get any of this 
money, to loan the money to a war industry, but we simply 
require that the savings bank shall be important to the national 
interests, and it is to protect the savings bank, and it is doing 
it to protect its life for its interest. Therefore we put the sav- 


ings bank upon the same terms as we do any other direct loan 
by the corporation. 

If the corporation, under section 9, made a direct loan to the 
du Ponts or to the Bethlehem, it would charge the du Ponts 
and the Bethlehem that 1 per cent extra, just exactly as it 
would charge the savings bank. Why? Because nothing is 
added to the security of the du Pont or the Bethlehem for this 
direct loan, but if it makes the du Pont go through the bank 
channels, then it would have the security of the bank added 
to that of the du Pont Co., and it would not charge the 1 per 
cent extra. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Eampshire has expired. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. I ask for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BURROUGHS. In reply to the remarks of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina I wish to quote from the testimony 
of Mr. Warburg before the House committee. It is found on 
pages 36 and 37 of the hearings. Mr. Warburg was questioned 
about this matter by Mr. Forpney, of the committee: 

Mr. Forpney. What is the maximum rate of interest charged now 
by the Federal reserve banks for commercial loans? I ought to know, 
but I am not positive that I do know. 

5 Five and a half per cent is the highest, and that is 

Mr. Forpney. Then this law provides not to exceed 1 per cent above 
that amount? 

Mr. Warsunc. I think that limit probably would drop out if you 
removed the 90-day limit. 

You must remember that this bill as it was originally drawn 
provided that these loans to savings banks should not exceed 
90 days. Now the bill is changed, and it is not limited to 90-day 
notes, but these loans may be made for the limit of a year, 
so that Mr. Warburg says: 

I think that limit— 


Meaning the 1 per cent limit of interest to which I have re- 
ferred— 

I think that limit probably would drop out if you would remove the 
90-day limit, because that was only to serve as an index for 90-day 
loans. If you decide to make these savin banks loans up to one 
year I think then you want to strike out-the limit entirely and leave 
t to the board of ors. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. I would ask for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Mr. Warburg says further: 


If you decide to make these savings-banks loans up to one year, I 
think then you want to strike out the limit entirely and leave it to the 
board of directors; and I think it w v important that the board of 
directors should have a free hand in g those rates of interest, be- 
cause you can not — down any rule which would cover a one-year 
loan and a five-year at the same time, 


Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BURROUGHS. I will. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Would not the gentleman’s amendment at 
once practically destroy the stock savings banks? Is not the 
discrimination against them? If the mutual savings bank has 
four times more deposits than the stock savings bank and can 
get its money from this corporation at 1 per cent less rate of 
interest than the stock savings bank, would it not be very unfair 
and unjust and discriminatory? : 

Mr. BURROUGHS. It does not seem so to me; if I may be 
permitted to put my judgment against that of the distinguished 
chairman of the committee. But even if it is, it seems to me 
to be a justifiable discrimination because of the clear distinc- 
tion between the mutual savings bank, which is in no sense 
engaged in a profit-making business for any stockholders, but 
whose whole profit goes to the benefit of its large number of 
small depositors who make up the working classes of the com- 
munity, and the stock bank, which is engaged in the profit- 
making business and whose whole profits go to the benefit of its 
stockholders. I am entirely willing and I understand the 
mutual savings banks are entirely willing to trust their case to 
the directors of this corporation as to the rate of interest they 
shall pay. That is what my amendment contemplates, It would 
leave the fixing of the rate of interest entirely in the hands of 
the directors of this corporation. These directors might see fit 
to make the rate as great as the minimum rate prescribed by the 
bill, Why can you not trust them to exercise this power wisely? 
Why attempt to fix by law a minimum rate of interest that the 
mutual savings banks of this country must pay in order to pro- 
tect themselves against the withdrawal of their deposits in this 
war emergency? Especially why do you do this when you have 
not done it in the case of advances to be made to banks, bunkers, 
and trust companies under the preceding section of this bill? I 
think the savings bank, which is to a greater extent than any 
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other bank we have the people's bank, should be entitled at least 
to as fair treatment ‘as you accord to other banking institutions 
of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, the distinction presented here 
of a bank that is not a money-making institution for its stock- 
holders. but is a money-making institution for its depositers 
and a bank that makes money for its stockholders and not its 
depositors is a distinetion practically without en difference in 
the final analysis. No more dangerous or unreasonable proposi- 
tion has been presented to this House than that presented by 
the gentleman from New Hampshire. He is proposing that 
banking institutions which have never borne one particle of the 
burden of the Federal Reserve System shall, se to speak, be 
made God's chosen people,” a privileged class unto itself, and 
granted loans at 1 per cent interest lower than that accorded 
banks which have borne the burden of the Federal Reserve 
System from the beginning. I think it is a misfortune—it is 
distressing—that it was found necessary at all to put this pro- 
vision in the bill. I concede that perhaps it was essential to do 
so; but, as I understand it, it was put there to serve a more or 
less psychological purpose—to use a term that is somewhat 
threadbare—to prevent possible embarrassment to savings 
banks. There is some apprehension that persons desiring to 
invest in liberty-loan bonds bearing an inviting interest rate, as 
well as persons from purely patriotic promptings, to 
aid the war by investing in Government securities, might with- 
draw their deposits from the mutual savings banks. And in 
order to give assurance and stability to these banks this provi- 
sion is put in, aceording them, upon the same terms that pre- 
vail as to all other banks, the right to obtain loans with which 
to replenish their vaults when deposits are withdrawn. The 
investment securities of mutual savings banks are not eligible 
to rediscount operations in the Federal Reserve System. This 
bill gives them a status. But to put them on a privileged basis, 
giving them rediscount at a less rate than is given commercial 
banks of the Federal Reserve System using the same class of 
securities, would be to clutter up the Federal reserve banks 
with long-time maturities. That would simply prove disastrous, 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. I will. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Is it the gentleman’s idea that this legis- 
lation is for the purpose of relieving burdens that now rest upon 
the Federal Reserve System? 

Mr. GLASS. I do not exactly comprehend the gentleman's 
question, The purpose of the proposed legislation is not simply 
to relieve burdens of the Federal Reserve System; that system 
can carry its own burdens easily. The purpose of this bill is 
to finance this war in general and in particular to finance those 
banking institutions that have loaned or shall loan money to 
concerns and corporations that are engaged in producing sup- 
plies whereby the war may successfully be conducted. Another 
purpose of the measure is to help the refunding operations of 
great corporations, the failure of which might embarrass the 
whole financial situation of the country. 

But surely the bill is not designed to make a favored class of 
banking institutions that have not borne any- of the burdens of 
the Federal Reserve System or to discriminate against banks 
that are taxed to maintain the system. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does not the gentleman think that the 
only reason this section should be in the bill is that it would 
prevent a calamity that might come from the collapse of the 
saving institutions? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 
fh LONGWORTH. And that is the only reason it is in this 

Mr. KITCHIN. And not for the benefit of the war indus- 
tries or the prosecution of the war. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And this paragraph was put 
in here to meet just such an emergency as might arise in case 
of a raid on the savings funds. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, I believe that this amendment is 
absolutely essential. In the first place, it is wrong to say that 
the mutual savings banks have no part in carrying the burden of 
this war. If you will look over the statistics you will find that 
they are the only banks that have lost in deposits during the sale 
of United States bonds. These bonds have been sold so ex- 
SORTAIT O Beene Oe et, eee ee: he eee eae beet 
withdrawn from the savings banks of the country. 

Now, with this provision in the bill the savings banks can not 
take advantage of it, and you might as well leave it out. The 
Savings banks deal only in money at low rates. They can not 
talk of money at above 4 per cent. ‘To-day in the city of New 
York, for instance, the Federal reserve banks are rediscounting 
paper at 44 per cent. Add 1 per cent to that and you have 5} 
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per cent—a prohibitive rate. The sayings banks can not pay it, 
for on the money that is deposited with them in the city of New 
York they pay 4 per cent. Over the entire country they are 
now paying 4 per cent, and this interest goes entirely to the poor 
man, for in the State of New York and in many of the New 
Englaud States they are limited to the payment on deposits 
net to exceed $3,000. It is just the peor man's bank, The 
average deposits in the State of New York are $576. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, ROWE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for five 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROWE. The money is being taken very largely out of 
the savings banks te pay for the small bonds, and the savings 
banks are the very institutions that are going to suffer. All 
the State and national banks have to-day more money on de- 
posit than they had when this Government began to sell Liberty 
bonds. It is time we were thinking of the common people ani 
the people of small properties, to whom the savings banks have 
opened their doors. These sayings banks have sold and are 
selling the bonds of the Government over their counters, know- 
ing that the people were going to take deposits out of their 
banks to pay for them. 

Mr. GLASS. Have not all banks done that? 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE. I can not yield. 

Now, this amendment does not change the law ia reference 
to banking. For all commercial banks this board of directors 
is to fix the rate of interest. Why not fix it for the savings 
banks also? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. BurrovucHs]. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amendment 
again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be again read. 

The amendment was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. BURROUGES]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to ask the chairman of the committee the reason 
for the concluding sentence of this section: 

The corporation shall retain power to require additional security at 
any time. 

Does that mean in addition to the security the market value 
of which shall amount to at least 133 per cent they can come in 
the next day and say, “ You must put up security to raise that 
to 175 per cent” ? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Of course, they will have that power, just 
like every bank does, and to have every loan it makes secured 
by collateral. I think that I have borrowed about as much 
money on little notes as anybody, and I do not think that I 
ever put up one that did not have that provision in it; and this 
is to give the corporation power to protect itself. If my security 
had depreciated, say, from 133 per cent down te 75 per cent, [ 
would have to put up additional security. 

Mr. WALSH. I appreciate that they should have that power, 
but here these directors would make a loan on being satisfied 
that the securities pledged were 133 per cent of the amount, 
and the next day, without any change, they might come in and 
require additional security. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would say that under that language they 
could do it, just like the banks can do it under the notes they 
take. Of course, this corporation would not do it, because the 
very object and purpose of the bill is to loan money to these 
concerns that are contributing to the war. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, I agree that the directors ought to 
have that power in the case of depreciation in the value of 
the securities; but by this very broad language here it is not 
limited to such instances as that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think it is an additional safeguard. I am 
sure they will never use the power in the way the gentleman 
thinks. 


Mr. WALSH. I simply wanted to get the idea of the com- 
mittee. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

Diner's KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amend- 

On page 7, section 8, line 22, after the word “ company,” 

— “in the United States”; and in line 23, page 7, after the 
word “association,” insert “in the United States.” Then that 
harmonizes with the other. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
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'Ehe Clerk read as follows: 


Page T, line 22, after the word “company,” insert the words “in the 
United States“; and in line 23, after the word “ association,” insert 
the words “in the United States.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from North Carolina, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Is there any other amendment to be offered 
to section 8? If not, we will read section 9, and then E will 
move to rise, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 9. That the corporation shall be empowered and authorized, in 
exceptional cases, to make advances direetly to any person, firm, cor- 
poranon, or association conducting an established and going business 

n the United States whose operations shall be necessary or contribu- 
tory to the prosecution of the war (but only for the purpose of con- 
ducting such business in the United States and only when such person, 
firm, corporation, or association is unable to obtain funds through bank- 
ing channels or from the general porie), for periods not ing five 
years from the respective dates of such advances, upon such terms and 
2 to such rules and . as may be yeep ote by the board 
of directors of the corporation. In no case shall the aggregate amount 
of the advances made under this section exceed at any one time an 
amount equal to 168 per cent of the sum of (1) the paid-in capital 
stock of the corporation at such time plus (2) the a te amount of 
bonds of the corporation authorized to be outstanding at such time. 
Every such advance shall be secured by adequate security of such 
character as shall be prescribed by the board of directors of a market 
value at the time of such advance (as estimated and determined by 
the board of directors), equal to at least 133 per cent of the amount 
advanced by the corporation. The corporation shall retain power to 
require additional security at any time. The rate of interest charged 
on any such advance 1 not be less than 1 per cent per annum in 
excess of the rate of discount for 90-day commercial 
at the time of such advance at the Federal reserve ban 
in which the borrower is located, 

The corporation shall file quarterly reports with the Secretary of the 
Senate and Clerk of the House of Representatives, giving the name 
and place of business of each person, , corporation, or association 
receiving advances under section, the amount advanced, the terms, 
and the security accepted therefor, 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the section. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from California moves to 
strike out the section. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; aud the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Garrerr of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 10608) to provide further for the national security 
and defense, and, for the purpose of assisting in the prosecu- 
tion of the war, to provide credits for industries and enter- 
prises in the United States necessary or contributory to the 
prosecution of the war, and for other purposes, and had come 
to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. KITCHIN. On this bill? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. On the pending bill. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask.the same privilege. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that all 
gentlemen who. participated in the debate on this bill, either in 
the general debate or under the five-minute rule, be given the priv- 
ilege of extending their remarks in the Record within five days. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask a few 
days’ leave of absence for my colleague, Mr. FORDNEY, on ac- 
count of illness. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent for leave of absence for his colleague, Mr. Fonp- 
NEY, indefinitely, on account of illness. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE TO ATTEND FUNERAL OF THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE 
CAPSTICK. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wants to make an announcement 
hefore he forgets it. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Hayes] can not go on the Capstick funeral party on account 
of public business, and the Chair appoints Mr, Swirr, of New 
York, in his place. AVF ERE = <i 


vailin: 
of the district 


NAVAL APPHOPRIATION BILL, | 3 VESEY 
Naval Ar- 


Mr. PADGETT, by direction of the Committee on 


fairs, reported the bill (H. R. 10854) making appropriations for 


the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, nnd 
for other purposes, which, with the accompanying report’ (No. 
893), was ordered printed and referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. ; 8 

st sit Stasi Mr. Speaker, I reserve alt points of order 
on the 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent te 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. KITCHIN. On what? f è 

Mr. CRAMTON. On the censorship rule with reference to 
casualty lists—a brief statement. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unaui- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record on the censor- 
ship rule with reference to the casualty list. Is there objection? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Reserving the right to object, is it your re- 
marks, or some newspaper, or; t? 

Mr. CRAMTON, It is some remarks that I hope to incorpo- 
rate, It will all be a very brief statement. I will incorporate 
some data that I could not prepare otherwise. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I wish the gentleman would withhold that 
to-night and ask for it some other time. 

fens SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
object? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is a very brief statement. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I suggest that the gentleman withdraw his 
request now and make the request later. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I think I will let the gentleman object, if he 
prefers to. It is a very brief statement, however. 

Mr. KITCHIN, I will object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Oarolina objects. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the business in order on Calendar Wednesday to-morrow be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
dispense with Calendar Wednesday business to-morrow. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. GILLETT. Is it the purpose to go on with this bill to- 
morrow? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; and I want to say that if Members will 
attend pretty well to-morrow we can finish this bill, and on 
Thursday we will be able to take up the Madden bill, the postal 
employees’ bill, under the rule, and we hope to get through with 
that on Thursday. I am sure that absent Members on both sides 
have been notified that that bill will probably come up on Thurs- 
day. I hope the debate under the five-minute rule to-morrow 
will be confined to the amendments offered, so we can get along 
without so much outside debate. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object, 
although I shall not object eventually. Quite a number of the 
Members of the House will be absent to-morrow on official busi- 
ness, and I think most of them would like to have the privilege 
of voting on this bill, especially if there is to be a record vote. 

The SPEAKER. If the Chair was going to guess about it, he 
would guess that they will have that chance. 

Mr. KITCHIN. There will be no trouble about the statement 
being made in the Recorp that all those who are in favor of the 
bill would vote for it if they were present. 

Mr. BROWNING. The gentleman knows as well as I do that 
there are some 16 Members of the House who are going to be 
absent to-morrow in attendance on the funeral of our late col- 
league, Mr. Carsrick, and if the vote were to be taken on Thurs- 
day we would all be back and have the opportunity to be re- 
corded on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Krrcutn] asks unanimous consent to do away with Calendar 
Wednesday business to-morrow. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

BOHEMIAN NATIONAL ALLIANCE. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp a general resolution of the Bohemian Na- 
tional Alliance, which contains a great deal of valuable infor- 
mation that I know the Members of the House will be pleased 
to have. 55 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. Sasaru] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD by 
printing certain data which he mentions. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, Speaker, I object. 

ADJOURNMENT, 

Mr. KYTCHIN, I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 45 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, March 20, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr.-CARTER of Oklahoma, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10590) to provide 
for a determination of heirship in cases of deceased members 
of the Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, and Seminole Tribes 
of Indians in Oklahoma, conferring jurisdiction upon district 
courts to partition lands belonging to full-blood heirs of allot- 
tees of the Five Civilized Tribes, and for other purposes, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 392), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. LINTHICUM, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 10843) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular 
Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other 
than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 390), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

Mr. LONERGAN, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10850) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of sol- 
diers and sailors of said war reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 391), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ROBBINS: A bill (H. R. 10844) authorizing the Post- 
master General to cancel or readjust contracts entered into be- 
tween the Post Office Department and contractors and carriers 
of mail over star routes or rural routes; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 10845) to provide for the 
acquisition, ownership, and operation by the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia of all gas and electric lighting systems 
in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 10846) granting 
reduced rates on railroads within the United States to persons 
in the military and naval service of the United States; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10847) to prohibit hotels and innkeepers 


in the District of Columbia from charging extortionate rates of | 


persons in the military and naval service of the United States; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DOREMUS: A bill (H. R. 10848) for improyements 
and alterations of the Federal building at Detroit, Mich.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 10849) to establish certain 
new ratings in the United States Navy; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WEBB: A bill (H. R. 10851) to provide a method for 
disposing of intoxicating liquors now or hereafter in the pos- 
session of United States court officials; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 10852) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to standardize screw threads; to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 10853) to provide further for 
the national security and defense by authorizing the President 
to take possession and assume control of packing plants and 
other enterprises engaged in the slaughtering of cattle, hogs, 
and sheep for food, or in curing, preserving, or packing beef, 
pork, or other meats, or in the manufacture of by-products 
therefrom; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 10854) making appropria- 
tion for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, and for other purposes; to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. SIEGEL: Resolution (H. Res. 285) expressing the 
hope that Representative LaGuarpia may speedily recover and 


authorizing the expenditure of $1,000 from the House contingent . 
fund to be paid to him; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. MASON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 267) directing 
the Secretary of War to correct report on casualties; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Montana to pass an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, and submit the same to the several States for 
ratification, extending and giving throughout the United States 
ae right of suffrage to women; to the Committee on Woman 

uffrage. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 10843) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Regular Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of 
wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers 
and sailors; to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. . 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 10850) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of sol- 
diers and sailors of said war; to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. BRODBECK: A bill (H. R, 10855) granting a pension 
to Noah Stump; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: A bill (H. R. 10856) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Small; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10857) granting an increase of pension to 
Horace B. Morgan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10858) granting an increase of pension to 
Clara J. Shoemaker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 10859) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to James Walton; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIDSON: A bill (H. R. 10860) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Lawrence Miricle; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10861) granting an increase of pension to 
John N. Stone; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10862) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Chapin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DEWALT: A bill (H. R. 10863) granting a pension to 
Emma Rogers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DOREMUS: A bill (H. R. 10864) for the relief of 
aries J. Nagel, postmaster, Detroit, Mich.; to the Committee 
on Claim 

By Mr. DOW ELL: A bill (H. R. 10865) granting an increase 
of pension to James F. MeLuen; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 10866) granting a pension to 
Etta C. Bartholomew; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 10867) granting an increase of 
pension to William H. Thomas; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. ELSTON: A bill (H. R. 10868) granting an increase 
of pension to De Witt W. Toll; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 10869) for the relief of 
Me-yone-yah; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 10870) 
granting an increase of pension to John L. Skinner; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10871) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Moses Reeves, jr.; to the Committee on aa; 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 10872) granting an 
increase of pension to Walter J. Shelley; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 10873) for the 
relief of Humphrey Jones; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 10874) granting an increase of 
pension to Inez M. Batson, etc.; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10875) granting an increase of pension to 
Thaddeus Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 10876) granting a pension to 
Ella Sinclair; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OVERMYER: A bill (H. R. 10877) granting a pension 
to James Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBBINS: A bill (H. R. 10878) authorizing the Post- 
master General to cancel or readjust the mail contract of M. D. L, 
Brooks, of Jones Mills, Pa., contractor and carrier on star route 


1918. 


numbered „ between Mount Pleasant and Jones Mills, Pa.; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 10879) granting an increase 
of pension to John Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 10880) granting a pension to 
Nora Harris; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10881) granting an increase of pension to 
Almeron D. Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. STRONG: A bill (H. R. 10882) granting an increase 
of pension to Robert Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 10883) granting a pension to Lena Demozzi; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H, R. 10884) granting an increase 
of pension to Bradford P. Thornberry; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. WEBB: A bill (H. R. 10885) for the relief of F. E. 
Taylor and B. C. Broom; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of Railway Tech- 
nical Engineers, asking for increased compensation for the civil 
engineers in railroad work; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Plastic Club, of Philadel- 
phin, favoring military rank for nurses; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

Also (by request), petition of the members of the Campbell- 
ton Farm Club, of Washington, Mo., and a memorial of the 
Brunswick (Mo.) Farm Club, asking that prices for farm prod- 
ucts be so fixed as to assure the farmers at least production 
cost plus a small profit; to the Committee on Agriculture. - 

Also (by request), a resolution of the Wholesale Coal Trade 
Association, asking that the order of the Fuel Administration 
concerning contracts be modified; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also (by request), memorial of National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, favoring the payment of the excess-profits tax in 
installments; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of the Paris Literary 
Club, of Paris, Ky., against zone postal laws; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Petition of the Central Federated Union, 
relative to Government ownership of. the railroad lands; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of Association of National Advertisers, against 
acre in second-class postage; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 

By Mr. ESCH; Papers in support of House bill 10795, grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William P. Visgar; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. of Illinois: Memorial of Illinois State 
Bankers’ Association, favoring universal military training; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
for a measure to permit the payment of income and excess- 
profits taxes in installments; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

Also, petitions of the Woman's Civic Club, of Radford, Va.; 
the Penelope Club, of Fort Worth, Tex.; the Woman's Press 
Club, of Cincinnati, Ohio; and the Wednesday Club, of Fort 
Smith, Ark., urging the repeal of the second-class postage pro- 
visions of the war-revenue act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

Also, resolution adopted by the U. S. Grant Post, No. 28, De- 
partment of Illinois, Grand Army of the Republic, favoring a 
bill granting a pension of $50 per month to all surviving vet- 
erans of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Petition of Susette E. Pease, John 
Beaton, Z. M. Wright, C. W. Blake, J. Engle, Verne L. Capron, 
G. A. Yeager, Metta L. Bremmels, and 80 others, all citizens 
of the State of Colorado, praying for immediate war prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee.on the Judiciary 

Also, petition of Gertrude Blakesley, Lillian S. Fisher, Alice 
W. Andrews, Laura S. Brannan, Gertrude R. Scholasser, Grace 
O. Krout, Ida A. Gilland, Mrs. E. H. Mohrbacher, A. F. Cul- 
bertson, Gretchen Breenermann-Smith, and 41 others, all citi- 
zens of the State of Colorado, praying for immediate war pro- 
hibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, McCLINTIC: Petition of sundry citizens of Jackson 
County and Custer, Okla., asking relief for farmers in manu- 
factured articles they must buy; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 
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Also, petition of sundry citizens of Olustee, Okla., favoring 
closing all breweries during the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MADDEN: Petition of Lithuanians of the State of 
Tilinois, relative to independence for Lithuania; to the Coni- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: Resolution of the army and navy 
committee of the city of Newport, R. I, in re extension of the 
naval training station; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. RAINEY: Petition of E. F. Crane and other citizens 
of Mount Sterling, III., favoring universal military training; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition of Morgan County Federa- 
tion of Farm Women's Clubs, Fort Morgan, Colo., against any 
increase in second-class postage; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of Walter M. Long, Boulder, Colo., relative to 
patent for 10 claims, Sugar Loaf mining district, Boulder 
County, Cole. ; to the Commitzee on Mines and Mining. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, March 20, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we worship Thee and hold in reverence and 
godly fear Thy holy name. We pray Thee to help us to see it 
through in these tragic times, that we may understand that 
God is working through men against blind force and hate and 
rage for the establishment of order and justice and peace in this 
world. Give us the inspiration of this noble and divine enter- 
prise in all that we do in this Chamber. We ask for Christ's 
sake, Amen, 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Varpaman and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 


SEACOAST FORTIFICATIONS (S. DOC. NO. 203). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Acting Secretary of War, stating that upon in- 
formation the appropriation of $1,000,000 for contingent expenses 
incident to the construction of seacoast fortifications and other 
accessories carried in the law of June 15, 1917, does not apply to 
the insular possessions, the Panama Canal, or Porto Rico, and 
recommending that a proviso authorizing the extension of this 
appropriation be placed in the fortifications bill for 1919, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
Stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 154) authorizing the erection of 
a memorial in Washington to the memory and in honor of the 
members of the various orders of sisters who gave their services 
as nurses on battle flelds, in hospitals, and on floating hospitals 
during the Civil War, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9314) making ap- 
propriations for the Diplomatic and Consular Service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, asks a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. Froop, Mr. LINTHICUM, and Mr. Coorer of 
Wisconsin managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

MEMORIAL TO CIVIL WAR NURSES. 

Mr. WEEKS. Is it in order at this time to take up the joint 
resolution just received from the House of Representatives? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. By unanimous consent. 

Mr. WEEKS. I ask unanimous consent that immediate con- 
sideration be given to the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the joint resolution, and it will be read at length. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 154) authorizing the erection 
of a memorial in Washington to the memory and in honor of the 
members of the various orders of sisters who gave their services 
as nurses on battle fields, in hospitals, and on floating hospitals 
during the Civil War was read the first time by its title and the 
second time at length, as follows: 


and he „ authorized and d to grant permission to 
. grounds * United States of America in — 
u 0 0 
D. other than those of the Capitol, th brar 
ot Con 2 aS White House, of a memorial te 5 


of the various orders of sisters who gave their services as nurses 
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on battle fields, in hospitals, and on floatin 
War: Provided, That the site chosen and 
shall be 4 gitar by the Commission of Fine Arts, and that the United 


hospitals during the Civil 
he design of the memorial 


States sha 
memorial, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT, I wish to ask the Senator from Massachusetts 
if a similar joint resolution has been referred to the committee 
of the Senate and favorably passed upon by that committee? 

Mr. WEEKS. It has been referred to the Library Committee 
of the Senate and has been approved by that committee. More- 
over, a similar joint resolution passed the Senate in the last 
Congress. The purpose is one which must appeal to every man 
who admires disinterested devotion to duty. No men or women 
have performed a finer service than that done by the sisters 
whose memory will be perpetuated by this memorial. 

There being no objection, the joint resolviicn was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


be put to no expense in or by the erection of the said 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. McLEAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Bridge- 
port, of the Business Woman’s Association, of Bridgeport, and 
of the Equal Franchise League, of Hamden, all in the State of 
Connecticut, praying for the submission of a Federal suffrage 
amendment to the legislatures of the several States, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Local Branch, Connecticut 
State Association of Letter Carriers, of South Norwalk, Conn., 
praying for an increase in the salaries of letter carriers, which 
yap referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 

oads. 

He also presented a petition of the Central Medical Society, of 
Middletown, Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
provide advanced rank for officers of the Medical Corps of the 
Army, which was referred tọ the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the National Metal Trades 
Association, of New Haven, Conn., and a petition of the Em- 
ployers’ Association, of Hartford, Conn., praying for an ex- 
tension of time in which to pay excess-profits taxes and income 
taxes, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented resolutions adopted by the Cald- 
well County Council of Defense of Texas, favoring the manu- 
facturing of ammunition for war purposes only, which were 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Home Guard, 
of Lockhart, Tex., relative to strikes and threats of strikes as 
a menace in the successful prosecution of the war, which were 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Texas State 

Senate, favoring the enactment of legislation to substitute 
Federal for loca! credit in financing reclamation districts, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 
Nr. LODGE presented a memorial of the Agricultural Society 
of North Middlesex, Mass., remonstrating against war profiteer- 
ing and favoring the establishment of minimum prices on all 
commodities, which was referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Albany, Oreg., praying for national prohibition as a war 
measure, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Manufacturers and 
Employers’ Association, of San Diego, Cal., praying for an in- 
crease in the salaries of postal employees, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. OWEN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Texanna, 
Tulsa, Britton, and Choctaw, all in the State of Oklahoma, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to provide punishment 
for persons or organizations responsible for pro-German activi- 
ties or for interference with the Government in the prosecution 
of the war, which were referred to the Committee on the Ju- 


ciary. 

Mr. CALDER. I ask to have printed in the Recorp a short 
letter from J. Henry Smythe, jr., relative to advertising the 
third liberty loan. 2 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


Hon, WILLIAM M. CALDER, 
: Washington, D. C. 
2 —— 
e adye 0 oan, war sa 
nited States Food Administration? ; =i 


209 West THIRTY-FIGHTH STREET, 
New York, March 14, 1918, 


8 and U 

iz Fre Bernd ers Bit aa be 8 8 of 
Buy ernment bonds.“ Cam $ ers will also 
Spread their investment messages. W 


Bonds are not well sold unless they are later kept out of the market. 
> the first and second 
s. Why not let the 1918 issues remain where possible and later 
parte under the lithographed pictures: “Own and keep some liberty 
ongs”? war savings 


cated. 
Each Government puaa department has done excellent work, but 
in union there is strength.” 


Yours, for victory, J. Henry SuYTHE, Jr. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introđuced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 4143) making it unlawful for any Member of Con- 
gress to serve on or solicit funds for any political committee, 
club, or organization; to the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions. 

By Mr. WEEKS: 

A bill (S. 4144) granting an honorable discharge to R. Derby 
Holmes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

A bill (S. 4145) granting a pension to Abbie Pike; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: 

A bill (S. 4146) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to determine and report upon the interest, title, ownership, and 
right of possession of the Yankton Tribe of Indians to the Red 
Pipestone Quarries, South Dakota; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 4147) granting an increase of pension to Jeanette 
Morrison (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 4148) for the relief of Catherine Grace; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4149) granting a pension to Flora A. Nelson; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 4150) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Goodman (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 4151) to provide for a determination of heirship in 
eases of deceased members of the Cherokee, Choctaw, Chicka- 
saw, Creek, and Seminole Tribes of Indians in Oklahoma, con- 
ferring jurisdiction upon district courts to partition lands be- 
longing to full-blood heirs of allottees of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9314) making appropriations for the 
Diplomatic and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1919, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments and agree to the conference asked for by the House, 
the conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 
Chair. 


The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Overman, Mr. SHAFRoTH, and Mr. Jones of Washington 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had, on the 19th instant, approved and signed the act (S. 1854) 
to save daylight and to provide standard time for the United 


States. 
AGRICULTUBAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of House bill 9054, the Agricultural appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9054) 
making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
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The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Johnson, S. Dak. Martin Swanson 
Calder Jones, Wash, Myers Thomas 
Chamberlain Kellogg yew Tillman 
Curtis ing Page Townsend 
Fall Kirby Shafroth Trammell 
Hale Lodge Sheppard Vardaman 
Hardwick McCumber Sherman Wadsworth 
Henderson McLean Smith, Ariz. Watson 
Johnson, Cal. McNary Smoot Weeks 


Mr, ASHURST. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Curperson] is necessarily absent in connection 
with the duties of the Judiciary Committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present, The Secretary 
will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Tfonrsor and Mr. WiIliaaus answered to their names 
when called. 


Mr. BECKHAM, Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. MCKELLAR, Mr. SIMMONS, | stimulate the supply, to increase the amount of wheat produced, 


and Mr. BANKHEAD entered the Chamber and answered to their | 


n 


Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SurarnLanD] on official busi- 
ness, and I also make the same announcement in reference to 


the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FnectncHuyseN] and | 


the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. BAD]. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be in- 
structed to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will carry 
out the instruction of the Senate. 

Mr. Gronna and Mr. France entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. x 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I wish to announce the necessary absence 
of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Nugent], who is attending the 
funeral of the late Representative Carsrick. 

Mr. Owen, Mr. Surrr of Michigan, Mr. Unperwoop, Mr. Potn- 
DEXTER, Mr. Rosrnson, Mr. Hortis, and Mr. WARREN entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. Kenpzick] on public business. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I have been requested to announce that 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Varpasran] is detained on ofii- 
cial business. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. -I wish to announce that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Curserson], and the senior 
Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] are detained on official 
business. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I desire to announce that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James], is detained by 
illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. Reep, Mr. SxHretps, Mr. 
Surrir of Georgia, Mr. Worcorr, Mr. NELSON, Mr. DILLINGHAM, 
Mr. Boran, Mr. Cums, and Mr. Srerrre entered the Cham- 
ber, and 

Mr. OVERMAN said: I wish to state that the Committee on 
the Judiciary has been engaged on a very important matter and 
I ask that the members be recorded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that further proceedings under the 
call be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 
Nr. FALL. Mr. President, we have been discussing for two 

or three days, under the motion to suspend the rules, our reasons 
for supporting or opposing the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore]. I shall not occupy the 
attention of the Senate, except to explain why I shall vote for 
the amendment. 

Mr. President, I should like to have order for a moment. I 
am not making this explanation simply for my constituents, as 
I am not a candidate for reelection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. FALL. We have heard a great deal about the law of 
supply and demand, Mr. President, as being applicable in the 
minds of the speakers to the question before the Senate at 
this time, I do not agree with some of the Senators that the 
prior action of the Congress of the United States in placing a 
minimum price upon wheat for this year was not technically 
legislative interference with the ordinary or natural law of 
supply and demand. I think that it was intended to stimulate 
the supply of wheat, and to that extent it was an interferen 
and an intentional interference with the law. J 


ames. 
Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of the junior | 


I think, further, that vesting the power in the Food Admin- 
istration to fix the maximum price or to purchase for the 
Government and to restrict the consumption of flour—the 
product of wheat—was an interference with the law of supply 
and demand. 

The intention, first, was to stimulate the supply by guaran- 
teeing the farmers a minimum price. There was no attempt 
to fix the price by the Congress, but there was a legislative 
declaration that the farmers should receive at least $2 per 
bushel for their wheat. The operation, Mr. President, under 
the law vesting that power in the Food Administration has 
been this: The price at which the Government of the United 
States would purchase wheat and the price at which it should 
be sold was fixed at $2.20 per bushel. The Food Administration 
then notified the millers of the United States that they should 
only purchase and consume in their mills a certain amount of 
wheat. Of course that action restricted the domestic demand 
for fiour, the product of wheat. 

So there has been by this legislation, first, the attempt to 


and, second, the administrative or executive action intended 
to decrease and resulting in decreasing the domestic demand 
for wheat or for flour. Under the rule of the Food Administra- 
tion Department allotments were made for certain cities of the 
amount of wheat which might be ground there. In turn, allot- 
ments were made to different mills in those cities, and they 
were not allowed to go out into the market and purchase wheat 
in competition with others; they could only purchase their. 
allotted amount. That action necessarily not only tended to 
result but resulted in the restriction of the home demand for 
wheat. 

Then, again, the people of the United States, as patriots, have 
been urged to consume less wheat and less flour and more of the 
substitutes for wheat and flour. Corn, barley, oats, and other 
cereals were left by the legislature, and have been left by the 
Food Administration, to be sold and produced, under the ordi- 
nary law of supply and demand, without legislative or execu- 
tive or administrative action either tending to or intended to 
increase the supply or to restrict the domestic consumption, but 
the action with reference to wheat and the use of wheat sub- 
stitutes has necessarily tended to increase the demand for wheat 
substitutes themselves, and particularly for corn and corn 
products—corn meal, and so forth. 

So we have to-day the price of wheat fixed absolutely by 
law, and by administrative acts following it, at $2.20 a bushel; 
we have the price of corn and corn meal and other corn prod- 
ucts subject simply to the demand which the action with ref- 
erence to wheat has very greatly increased. The consequence 
is that, while the result with reference to wheat has given to 
our allies in France and in England and the other countries 
to which we are shipping wheat, wheat at a less price than 
they would have paid and did pay just before this legislative 
demand—for they were then paying $3.20 per bushel for wheat 
instead of as now, $2.20—while it has tended to resul: in giv- 
ing them their foodstuffs very much more cheaply, its natural 
result has been to increase the price of those substitutes which 
the people of the United States are compelled to consume. 

In my State of New Mexico, for instance, I am sorry to say 
that, not being a great agricultural State, we have not been 
able to produce as much of the cereals—corn and wheat—as 
we consume; in fact, we have been producing only about 40 per 
cent of the amount which we consume. Our specialty is meat. 
We produce much more meat in the shape of beef and mutton 
than we consume; and, with that, we purchase the other 60 
per cent of the wheat, corn, and so forth, which we consume. 
So that while we are self-supporting we are not self-supporting 
in the matter of production of the necessary wheat and corn 
for our own consumption in our population, 

To-day we find the people of New Mexico paying from $6 to 
$6.50 for 100 pounds of flour, and we find them compelled for 
every 25 pounds of flour which they purchase to purchase 25 
pounds of corn meal or other wheat substitute, and the corn 
meal is sold to them at $7.50 per 100 pounds. The allies— 
French, English, and others—are obtaining the benefit of what 
is practically a maximum fixed price for wheat, and the people 
of the United States are paying the difference in their maxi- 
mum cost of living upon wheat substitutes. I think that the 
facts which I have related with reference to conditions in 
New Mexico are true over the entire United States. 

In my judgment, the fixing of the price of wheat by the Food 
Administration was an error. I think that if wheat had been 


left as corn was left, the price possibly of the two—wheat and 
corn—would have been more nearly equalized. I think that the 
allies would cheerfully pay almost any price, as they were pay- 
ing before the action of the Food Administration, to secure the 
necessary wheat. 
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As a matter of fact, Mr. President, the pogple of the United 
States nre paying for the wheat consumed by their allies, and 
arc taxing themselves for it. We are loaning to France, Eng- 
land, and the other countries -consuming our wheat by taxing 
the people of the United States and issuing bonds to obtain 
the funds with which they pay for the wheat; and I am frank 
4% ‘say, sir, that, in my judgment, it makes but Tittle difference 
to those people what they pay, provided they get the supply. 

But the cost of farm machinery has gone up; the cost of 
everything which the farmer js using has gone up, not out ef 
proportion to the ordinary cost at all, not through the selfish 
desire of the manufneturers of implements or others to prof- 
iteer—becnuse, in my judgment, there has been no profiteering— 
but because the cost of their material and particularly the eost 
of their labor has gone up. Farm labor, which we could for- 
anerly secure at 830 per month and board, is now costing $90 
per month and board the year around, Harvest labor last year 
cost 40 cents an hour in many of our wheat fields. The cost of 
Jabor in all factories and in every line of business in the United 
States has gone up, and the cost of material has increased. So 
the farmer is paying more for his machinery; he is paying more 
for his labor; and it is costing him more to produce his crops. 

The average wheat crop of the United States is only about 12 
bushes to the acre. Where the yield exceeds 12 bushels and 
runs to the maximum of, say, 80 bushels in localities, the price 
of $2 per bushel may be remunerative to the farmer in those 
particular localities: but where it runs down, as it does in 
various sections of this country, to 7 bushels or to 8 or 10 
Wushels per nere, the price is not remunerative, and the conse- 
quence is thut the farmer will not plant the wheat; so that 
the very object of the legislation which we have enacted, as I 
understand it and as I construed it when T voted for it, namely, 
to stimulate production, has not been obtained because of the 
xUninistrative or executive action, not in simply guaranteeing 
a minimum price and allowing the law of demand to operate 
to Inerease the price above the minimum, but ‘by fixing a price 
beyond which the law of demand should not operate at all. 


and barley so that the price of wheat and the price of the other 
cereals might not be so far apart but might be equalized. The 
only possible method by which that result could be achieved 
would be by legislation to fix a maximum price for corn, barley, 
oats, and rye und leave the price of wheat as it is now. You 
ean not bring down corn by fixing a minimum price for corn. 
You have brought down wheat not by legislative action fixing 
the price of wheat—you only guaranteed n minimum price and 
left the maximum to operate under the law of demand—hut by 
the action of the Food Administration—conscientiously taken, 
undoubtedly—both to conserve the supply of wheat and to sup- 
ply our allies at n reasonable price, we have, as I have said, 
enrtailed the demand for the one here, Now, how do you pro- 
pose to curtail the demand for the others, or do you propose 
to do it? 

We must have some substitute. If we are not to eat wheat, 
then we will eat corn, and we are-eating it. The Congress has 
nnd the Food Administration by its nction has created an enor- 
mous legislative demand for corn. 

We have interfered with the law of supply and demand by 
our action in creating an excessive demand, I night say, for 
vorn or for wheat substitutes, because we have taken from 
the domestic market ‘the wheat which we are sending abroad. 

T am inclined to justify the action of the Food Administra- 
tion in calling upon the people of the United States to use 
wheat substitutes and in sending our wheat and our flour 
nbrond, because we can here in our homes use corn meal and 
other wheat substitutes; but in the trenches the soldiers must 
have a bread prepared possibly days beforehand and which will 
keep for weeks. Corn bread will not keep for weeks. If we 
were fighting a civil war, as was suggested by the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Wierrams] a few days ago, or fighting en- 
tirely within our own country, our soldiers, in easy access to 
the corn fields, as were the soldiers of the South, could live 
and fight upon corn bread; but our soldiers in the trenches 
enn not do so. We must supply them with a bread which win 
keep for days or for weeks if they are cut off by the enemy's bar- 
rage and are not in access to their supplies behind the trenches ; 
and even when the access to such supplies is open the bread 
must be prepared beforehand. So corn bread can not possibly 
be supplied to the troops in the trenches. 

Of course we all know that the people of Europe have not 
been accustomed to eating corn bread. We know further that 


we in the United States depend very largely upon our ‘kitchens | 
in our homes, while the people of Europe depend upon the 
bakeries, and the bakers can not provide corn bread for con- 


sumption beyond 24 hours. 
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For these reasons it has undoubtedly been preper that the 
effort should be made to send every possible pound of flour 
and other wheat products abroad. I think the error that has 
been committed—and I do think it was an error—was in 
undertaking to fix the price of wheat for the benefit of the 
allies and then compelling the people of the United States to 
subsist upon substitutes for which they must pay more than 
double the amount which they have been accustomed to pay. 
Wheat in New Mexico, based upon a $2.20 price for Nọ. 1 iu 
Chicago, brings $1.65, or 2.08 cents per poung, while corn in 
New Mexico brings 5 cents a pound. ‘Those are the condi- 
tions; and to have the farmers grow wheat you must allow 
them either to make a profit out of wheat or you must allow 
them to make a profit out of corn. ‘To-day they are not making 
n profit out of wheat, and the allies sre benefited; but they are 
making a profit out of corn, and the farmers are benefited. 
Now, if you undertake to fix the price of corn, you wili lose 
both ‘the supply of wheat and the supply of corn; the farmer 
will simply retire to the boundaries of his own farm and raise 
cnough to feed himself and his family. He is jast as patriotic 
as nuy man engaged in any ether enterprise, but with him. as 
with any ofliceholder or any Senator, the comfort of his own 
family is ‘his first consideration. ‘Charity begins at home. 
When it is necessary that his family should subsist, as it is, 
antl when he can raise upon his farm the products upon which 
they can subsist, he will raise them; but he will not raise at 
a loss, at the cost of the subsistence of his own family, prod- 
ucts to go to the allies or products to go to the people of the 
United States. In other words, it is not fair to call upon the 
farmer of the United States to run ‘the only charitable insti- 
tution-which we inaugurate, aside from the Red Cross or some 
similar benevolent society; but vou must let the farmer make 
a profit or you will not have your ‘supply. 

I shall vote to increase the minimum price of wheat to 
$2.50, because I believe that it is justice to the farmer, because 
I believe that it may have a tendency to ‘reduce the price of 


corn or of wheat substitutes, and because I believe that it may 
It has been suggested during the course of this debate that 
the proper method would be to fix the price of corn, rye, oats, 


operate, as the original legislation was intended to operate, to 
increase the supply by legislative demand. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I would not inject obser- 
vations of my own into this discussion were I not convinced that 
this is perhaps one of the most important proposals that Ims 
reached the Congress during this session. 

Mr. President, I think we sre in for a long. hard, grucling 
contest. I have no doubt of its outcome, but I feel convinced 
‘that before it Is over this country will be called upon to put forth 
every ounce of its energy, n grent portion of its man power, and 
all its resources. Convinced us I am to this effect, the thing timt 
causes me concern at this particular stage of the proceedings is 
whether or not we are properly conserving our resources and 
marshaling them in such a way as to make sure the victory for 
which all of us hope. 

The situation which confronts the work! and the situation 
which confronts our allies to-day is serious. We ‘might Just as 
well understand it. There is a distinct shortage of food in BEng- 
land, in France, and in italy. The public statement of the 
French high commissioner day before yesterday is wery frank 
in that declaration so far as France is concerned, and ve lave 
read in the press dispatches recently of the institution in Eng- 
land of a rationing system fer the entire population. We all 
know that one of the greatest difficulties in feeding those un- 
tries is the lack of transportation. We hope to overcome that 
lack by building a tremendous fleet of merchant ships.and at the 
same time improving our methods of combating the submarine ; 
but it will do no particular good to build a great fleet of mer- 
chant vessels or to wipe out the submarine if ‘the resources of the 
United States, particularly wheat, are not censerved, nuil, if 
possible, increased. 

Most of the addresses that have beon made thus far mpon this 
amendment have been made by Senators from the so-emlen 
wheat States. While I represent in part a State which is «ur 
of the leading agricultural States of the Union, nevertheless T 
can not assert that it is a great wheat State. What 1 nt say 
this morning will be based upon what T hope ix a national view 
rather than a provincial view. 

We are discussing now whether we are te produce enough. 
wheat during the coming year and, inferentially, whether we 
shall continue to produce enough wheat in the years to come. 
Some ‘rosy statements were made upon the floor of the Senate 
Inst year and upon the public platforms of the country whout 
what could be done to reduce ithe cost af living and at the same 
dime inerease production. A great many people—I think, per- 
haps, the majority of our people—were led to believe that we 
‘could suspend the law of supply and demand or repeal eco- 
nomic laws for the time being because a state of war existed and 
because the legislative power or the executive power so de- 
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creed. Much was said about profiteering and much about gam- 
blers and speculators. In fact, those terms were the most 
frequently used-upon the floor of the Senate last August. Even 
the President of the United States, in a message which the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] read in part day before yes- 
terday, expressed his opinion that the law of supply and de- 
mand had been displaced by unrestrained selfishness and was 
no longer in operation. 

With due respect to that high Executive, I beg leave to differ 
from him and from all those who contend that the law of supply 
and demand has been suspended or can be suspended. We have 
tried it, and I venture the assertion that the facts to-day show 
that we have failed. We have accomplished certain things, 
but in accomplishing those certain things we have brought 
about other and unexpected things, and those other and un- 
expected conditions are the very conditions that, I may say, are 
bedeviling public psychology to-day. We can take a sensitive 
rubber ball and press our thumb into it and declare to the ex- 
pectant onlooker that we have reduced the cubic contents of 
the rubber ball, but it is not so. The bäll has bulged out iu 
some other direction: We can enact a law of Congress fixing a 
price, or one of our commissions can issue a decree fixing a 
price upon a certain articie, but that article is only one ele- 
ment of the entire problem; when we press down upon that 
articlé, as the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL] has indi- 
cated, we niake some other article or articles bulge up. That is 
what has occurred with the grains produced in the United States. 

This matter of control of supply and control of demand is a 
pretty delicate problem, and we make it all the more delicate 
and difficult when we attempt unduly to interfere in it. We 
can coax people to do a good many things through appealing to 
public sentiment. They are willing to do a great many things 
if they are shown that those things are necessary and will help 
in winning the war; and I am free to admit that the Food Ad- 
ministration, in more than one particular, has accomplished an 
excellent work in pointing out to the public at large certain 
things which we must accomplish in the way of economy. I 
regret, however, that an attempt has been made to reduce the 
price of an article and in the same moment to increase the 
quantity produced, for down through thousands of years of 
history such attempts have proved unavailing. 

Much has been said as to the guaranty which we can give 
to the farmer that he shall get a profitable price for what he 
produces, I doubt if any legislative decree or Executive order 
can guarantee an absolutely certain profit to a farmer on any 
product, particularly when we remember that this country is 
8,000 miles wide in one direction and something like 1,500 miles 
wide in the other, and that no two sections of the country pro- 
duce the same crop in the same way, or at the same cost. When 
we propose to go ahead and say that $2.20 a bushel will guar- 
antee a reasonable profit to the man who raises wheat, we for- 
get that the men of North Dakota do not raise wheat in the 
same way or in the same quantity as the men in New York, 
and that they can not be forced to do so, It is utterly impos- 
sible for them to do it. Local conditions prevent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCuamer] yesterday, 
during the address of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], 
brought forth some figures as to the production of wheat. It 
turns out that for the 10-year period 1907 to 1916, inclusive, the 
average production of wheat in Ohio per acre was 15.9 bushels. 
In Maine during the same period it was 25 bushels per acre. 
Of course, $2.20 is a profitable price for the man who can raise, 
on the average, 25 bushels per acre. It becomes a question 
whether it is a profitable price at the present time if he can 
only raise 15.9 bushels per acre. When we come to North 
Dakota, with 11 bushels per acre, $2.20 per bushel does not seem 
quite rosy. - 

The vice of this situation is that no man can tell when he 
sows his wheat, and no government can tell before the wheat is 
sown or while it is growing, how much is going to be pro- 
duced; and the whole secret of the cost of production lies in 
how many bushels you are going to get out of your acre. Last 
year it seemed wise, it seemed within reason, that $2 or $2.20 
per bushel would give a reasonable profit to all the men who 
raised wheat; but it did not turn out to be the fact, for in a large 
section of the country they only raised 4 bushels per acre. In 
the State of New York it was profitable, because we raised over 
20 bushels per acre. But while the State of New York pros- 
pered so far as its wheat producers were concerned, the States 
of North and South Dakota did not prosper, and just to that 
extent the production of wheat is discouraged. 

Reverting again, Mr. President, to the talk about gamblers 
and speculators, may I point out another phase of this question 
which I think should have some consideration if we are to draw 
any lessons from the present situation? 
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Prior to the installation of the Food Administration there 
were no regulations governing the methods or the profits of the 
so-called middleman, who was so often dubbed a gambler or a 
profiteer. He was permitted to do business to the best of his 
ability, just as the farmer was permitted to do business. The 
middleman, of course, bought wheat as cheaply as he could, and 
he sold it as high as he could. He took his chances, and not all 
middlemen became rich. In fact hundreds, yes, thousands of 
them occasionally lost money. The farmer, of course, took his 
chances. When he planted wheat, he gambled. He could not 
help himself; and he gambled with an element over which he 
had no control whatsoever, and that was the weather. 

The risk of a business operating under economic law should 
be distributed as evenly as may be over all the groups who are 
engaged in it. It should not under any circumstances rest upon 
the shoulders of any one particular group of people engaged in 
that business. When there was no interference or regulation 
over the middlemen or the millers in their purchase of wheat 
or their sale of flour, a part of the risk of the business rested 
upon their shoulders, and a part of the risk of the business 
rested upon the farmer who produced the wheat. Many, many 
times the farmer sold wheat to the elevator man, to the middle- 
man, or to the miller at a certain price. After the miller had 
purchased it, it sometimes went down in price, and the miller 
or the middleman did the losing. In that way part of the risk 
was taken away from the farmer. Oftentimes the farmer sold 
wheat to the miller, and, after the miller got hold of it, it 
went up in price. That was to the miller’s advantage; and 
whether it was to the farmer’s disadvantage or not depends 
upon whether the farmer's price was one which paid him for 
his costs and gave him a little profit. Sometimes it did, some- 
times it did not. 

The condition to-day, however, artificial as it is, has utterly 
changed that situation. To-day, under the regulations of the 
Food Administration—and I am not contending that there 
should not be such regulations—the middleman bears no risk 
whatsoever. It is true that he is prevented from making an 
exorbitant profit, but he can not lose. He is guaranteed, in ef- 
fect, a reasonable profit upon every bushel of wheat that he pur- 
chases from the farmer. He no longer bears any risk of the 
business; and it is not strange, Senators, that when that pro- 
posal was first made—the proposal that the middlemen and the 
millers should all be licensed and confined to a reasonable 
profit during the uncertain times of war—all the middlemen 
and millers were delighted. Of course, they were delighted, be- 
cause they knew that the Government of the United States 
would always see to it, as a matter of good faith, that they se- 
cured a reasonable profit. 

With all risk being taken from their shoulders, the entire 
risk of the business is now thrown down upon the farmer alone. 
His price is fixed. He can get $2.20 a bushel, no more and no 
less. If his crop is short, his market will not respond in the 
slightest degree in an upward tendency of the price of wheat. 
It makes no difference how few bushels per acre he raises; he 
can only get so much per bushel. Therefore he is completely. 
at the mercy of the weather and the labor and other costs, 
which he has to endure in order to run his business. 

The condition is utterly different from that which existed 
prior to these regulations going into effect. I hope that out 
of it will come a proper conception of the function normally to 
be performed by the middle man. I know in years gone by many 
farmers, a good many farmers’ associations, agitated in favor 
of the elimination of the middle man, that he was an incubus 
pressing down upon the entire agricultural business, that he 
was the leech sucking it dry of all profit. Now that the middle 
man has been in effect eliminated the farmer must find as he is 
finding to-day that he has no one else in the world to share the 
risk of the business with him, and the quicker the middle man 
is brought back into the situation and permitted to assume some 
of the risks of the business the better it will be for the men 
who raise wheat. 

Last August or September this would have been considered 
an unorthodox utterance in the Senate. I did not object to the 
regulation being imposed upon the middle man at that time, 
because I had no idea, neither had the Congress, that a price 
was to be fixed by the Food Administration on the farmer's 
wheat; but having fixed the price, saying to him, “You can 
get no more than that fixed figure,” and at the same moment 
closing the grain exchange regulating all the practices of the 
miller and the middle man and the elevator man, the farmer is 
the only man to-day who takes any chances. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Minne- 
sota. 
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Mr. NELSON. Does the Senator wish to convey the idea 
that the farmer has been getting $2.25 for his wheat? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, no. rg 

Mr. NELSON, As a matter of fact the average price to the 
farmer has hardly been equal to $2—I mean the real farmer. 
Two dollars and twenty cents was fixed at the terminal market 
at Chicago, and when you subtract the railroad freight and the 
commission and the grading of the wheat, I do not think the 
farmer on an average got $2 a bushel. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I wish to state that in my part 
of the country it did not amount to over $1.80 to $1.90. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. By the use of the figure $2.20 I simply 
meant to give that as an example. I know, of course, that $2.20 
was. the Chicago price. 

Mr. WARREN, Not only that, but the price of wheat where 
11 bushels of wheat to the acre was raised would be common 
wheat; it would not grade up. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Whatever the price was in the par- 
ticular district of the country, it was no more and no less than 
a certain figure; no matter what the weather has been in Idaho, 
no matter how many bushels per acre a farmer has raised in 
that State, he could not get more than $1.85. He took all the 
chances and the middle man took none, neither did the miller. 

Mr. GORE. If the Senator from New York will permit me, 
it sold as low as $1.65, the red wheat, the large wheat. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. For the purpose of my argument it 
makes no difference what the price was. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think, if the Senator will allow me, it 
ought to be made clear at this time that not one-fifth of the 
grain actually sold measured up to the standard which would 
give even at the terminal $2.20 a bushel. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let me repeat, I am only using the 
figure $2.20 to illustrate in round figures what the situation 
was, and I am not saying how many bushels per acre it is 
necessary to raise in order to make $2.20 a profitable price. I 
do not know. I have heard a great many men, some in the 
Senate, attempt to show how inuch it costs to produce a bushel 
of wheat. I declare that can not be done. I do not wish to be 
impertinent to any of my colleagues, but I suggest that there 
is no man in the Senate who can tell how much it will cost to 
produce a bushel of wheat in the United States in the season of 
1918, because it all depends on how many bushels per acre will 
be raised. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. I wish to suggest to him that the bulk of the 
wheat raised in this country is raised by small farmers where 
everybody works—boys and girls and everybody—and they get 
along without hired help as far as they can; and all the family 
get out of it is their living and their clothes and get a chance 
once in a while to go to a circus or to go to town on the Fourth 
of July. In a farmer’s family you: never can exclaim, as you 
do in other families, that everybody works but father.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, my remarks thus far 
have been general in character, and are directed only to a dis- 
cussion of the fallacy which is so often enunciated, largely by 
city-bred people, by the editors of great metropolitan dailies, by. 
magazine writers—the fallacy involved in an attempt to regu- 
late by law the price of an article without having any other 
effect except upon that article. It can not be done and it never 
has been done. The discussion that has thus far taken place 
upon this particular amendment has in many instances illus- 
trated what I mean. Much has been said about the increased 
prices which are being commanded by farmers for some of their 
products and the effect of those increased prices upon produc- 
tion. I think it can be taken as an axiom that the higher the 
price the greater the encouragement to produce, and the lower 
the price the less the encouragement. Some people can not 
believe that, but I think it is true, and I can give the Senate an 
illustration of the working of that law, not only the law of 
supply and demand, which the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pox- 
ERENE] thinks does not operate and can be suspended or dis- 
placed by something else, but the law of human nature; and I 
challenge him or anybody else to repeal a law of Human nature. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. f y 

Mr. KING. In confirmation of the suggestion made a moment 
ago by the distinguished Senator relative to the effect of at- 
tempting to control by legislation the prices, the Senator will re- 
call that in the year 1765 and at an earlier date—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not recall that year. 

Mr. KING. Of course it is not within the living recollection 
of the Senator, but with his profound learning, of course, he re- 
calls from having read it that the Parliament of England at- 
tempted to fix and regulate the price of bread. It took only 17 
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pages to declare the rules and to regulate the price of bread., 
and then, after having accomplished that, they found it was es- 
sential to attempt to regulate other things in order to bring 2 
sort of symmetry, and the regulation extended ad infinitum 
and brought increasing difficulties and trouble and confusion in 
the industrial system of the nation. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘That is the invariable history. Now, 
let me call the attention of the Senate to some of the testimony 
given by Dr. Warren, the head of the farm management depart- 
ment of the State College of Agriculture at Cornell, which is the 
agricultural college of the State of New York. Dr. Warren says: 

We have further evidence that the law of supply and demand is still 
acting. From Bradstreet’s, a commercial magazine, I have drawn off 
the average prices of many commodities for five years preceding the 
war and compared them with prices on February 1, 1918. This lst in- 
cludes cottonseed oil, petroleum, sugar, „Steel, wood, cloth, ete. 
Without going into great detail, I can say that in the entire list the 
lowest of all these is cheese, which shows an increase of 51 per cent. 

That is the lowest increase. It shows an increase of only 51 
per cent. ý 

The next lowest in the entire list is butter, which shows an increase 
of 62 per cent. 

Both of them are dairy products. They stand at the boitom 
of the list of increases in price. Now, what result came frem 
that in the State of New York? 

Let me say to the Senate a State census of New York was 
taken a year ago and was taken this last February, and it isa 
house-to-house census. It is an exact count of everything af- 
fecting agriculture in the State. 

Our State census now shows that the number of heifer calves under 
1 year old in New York State is 31 per cent of what it was a year ago, 
which is the largest decrease we have in any class of live stock—a 
direct reaction. 

In other words, they are giving up the least profitable industry. 
‘Two-thirds less in number are heifer calves in the greatest dairy 
State in the Union, because dairying pays less than any other 
branch of farming. There is no government on earth can stop 
that, and we might just as well abandon the attempt. It is one 
s the laws of human nature which is allied with the economic 
aws. 

Now, I dread that same thing happening to wheat. I do not 
want it to happen. This is a national question. It does not 
affect the State of New York alone. 

Mr. GORE. It is an international question. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. In reference to the subject mentioned, be- 
fore the Senator leaves it, on the decrease of cows—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Heifer calves. 

Mr. SHERMAN, The same thing holds good in the dairy 
country over in the Fox River Valley. Radiating in and about 
Elgin, III., and up about Waukegan, on the Wisconsin line, is a 
large dairy country that is tributary to Chicago. The Food 
Administration and the consuming public in Chicago were in a 
long controversy with the milk producers in the area referred 
to. It ended in fixing a price that was unprofitable to the milk 
producers. The result is in exact accordance with the principle 
stated by the Senator from New York. The milk producers, find- 
ing there is no profit in raising milk at the prices agreed upon 
to be sold and distributed for the Chicago market, are now en- 
gaged in turning the dairy cows into beef. There is one news 
item of many which I have followed in this part of the United 
States which, if the Senator will permit me, I should like to give 
to fortify the statement he made showing that it applies to other 
lines as well. Under the date line of March 3, Waukegan, III.: 


One thousand Lake County d cows have been sold within three 
weeks, according to G. Carroll Gridley, county food administrator, who 
resides at Libertyville. Most of them have been shipped to Chicago 
stockyards for beef. 

There are 1,200 milk producers in the Lake— 


That is the county in which Waukegan is found— 

County association, said Mr. Gridley, and on the average they own 50 
to 20 cows each. 

That holds good generally of the entire Fox River Valley 
milk producing area. They are getting to à point where it does 
not pay and you can not force the farmer or milk raiser to pro- 
duce the milk. That is in exact accordance with the statement 
of the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is no question about it. 
simply another illustration. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KerLoce in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to add another instance. Oklahoma, of 
course, is not a dairy State. Muskogee is a city of thirty or 


It is 


thirty-five thousand people. I had a letter two days ago advis- 
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ing me that some 20 dairies had been abandoned in the vicinity 
of Muskogee within the last year; that one particular man had 
sold out his holding and was selling his dairy stock for beef 


cattle. One man having $8,000 invested sold out his entire 
stock. He said his family had worked from 4.30 in the morn- 
ing until 9 o'clock at night, and he could take his team to the 
oil fields an make more clear money than in dairying. I men- 
tion that as marking the tendency clearly demonstrated by the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, I do not cite this instance 
in the way of attaching any blame whatsoever to the Food 
Administration or any law of Congress. So far as I know no 
law of Congress has affected the dairy industry, nor am I 
aware of any regulation of the Food Administration which has 
affected it adversely. I simply cite it to show that when a par- 
ticular branch of agriculture becomes unprofitable farmers give 
it up; that is all; and I shall contend as long as I am permitted 
to raise my voice anywhere that no Congress by the enact- 
ment of a statute can prevent it nor can any food administrator 
or any power of government prevent it. 

The result in New York, of course, goes in another direction, 
but it illustrates the same thing. The price of wheat being 
fixed at a level which makes it infinitely less profitable to raise 
than other grains and crops, the acreage of wheat in New York 
is going down. Instead of the Department of Agriculture's esti- 
mate of 512,000 acres for the State, this house-to-house can- 
vass during January and December last shows there are only 
861,000 acres, which is a falling off in the very article that we 
want most. That is the vice of this situation. We are trying 
to get something, and we are going about it in the wrong way. 

As I said before, New York is not a great wheat State, and 
I am not speaking for my own State. I am speaking to the 
general situation, but proportionately it is the same in all 
States. This may seem more important at first blush to North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, and Kansas than it is to 
New York, but I call the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that the State of New York contains more consumers than any 
other State in the Union, and I wonder what is going to be- 
come of those consumers if the wheat acreage goes downhill. 
To me that is infinitely more important than an increase of 30 
cents a bushel in wheat, which is all that this amendment asks. 

Mr. GRONNA, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. While it is true that we do not have as ac- 
curate information about all other States as we have about New 
York, because, I think, it might be said that the information 
we have as to the State of New York is absolutely accurate, we 
do have information to the effect that in many of the wheat 
States the acreage of the winter wheat crop is at least 20 per 
cent less this year than it was a year ago. Is that not true? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is my understanding, and, Mr. 
President, that kind of a situation, to be frank with you, alarms 
me. I can not view it lightly. Some may say that the people 
of the cities will never stand for an increase in the cost of flour. 
Their protest may be uttered, and it may be uttered for several 
weeks, and it may be uttered for several months, but that will 
not alarm me nearly as much as a decreased acreage in the 
wheat crop of the United States. If we have to pay a little 
more for flour in order to get enough flour then I say let us 
pay it. It is either cheap politics or an utter disregard of eco- 
nomic laws to insist that the producer has a selfish interest in 
the sifuation and that his selfishness is the only force back of 
this amendment. The consumer has an interest in it, Mr. Presi- 
dent. His interest extends on into the future, for we must see 
to it, now that we have gone into this business of legislating 
about crops and prices—and I am exceedingly sorry we ever did 
it—we must see to it that in future the consumer will have 
enough to eat, no matter what it costs. That is my sole object 
in addressing the Senate upon this situation, conscious as I 
am that some of my observations will not be taken in good part 
by some good people of my own State, who, of course, being 
human, would like to buy flour even more cheaply than they are 
buying it now. My concern is as to what is to become of those 
people a year from now or two years from now when there may 
not be enough flour, The wheat reserves of the United States 
are practically gone to-day. ; 

Mr. President, we had an enormous crop in 1915. The acre- 
age was large, and the weather was favorable, but the acreage 
was large because the European war breaking out in 1914 led 
the average farmer to believe that the price of wheat would rise, 
and he put in a great acreage that winter and that spring. 
He did not get a tremendous price for it because it was one of 
the largest crops per acre that this country had ever produced. 


In any event, the total was the largest, I think, in our his- 
tory. The crop of 1916 was one of the smallest. We consumed - 
in the United States and exported more wheat in 1916 than we 
raised, which meant that we invaded a part of the hold over 
of the 1915 crop. Again, in 1917 we produced one of the 
smallest crops on record; and, it being a second successive 
small crop, we again invaded what was left of the hold over 
of the great crop of 1915; and I tell the Senate that the reserve 
is nearly gone. I know it. 

It is a serious situation, and the most important thing that 
you and I can do here, Senators, is to see to it that the next 
crop of wheat is the biggest we can make it, no matter what 
the cost is. We have only commenced on this question of 
wheatless days. It is going to be a good deal more severe 
within the next six months. We have got to send more wheat 
to our allies than we have been sending. We have only been 
sending something like two-thirds of what they figure as their 
minimum requirement. We have got to increase it, and we 
have only got just a little bit of the reserve left. At the same 
time, when we are threatened with a total wiping out of our 
reserve, we see signs of the wheat acreage being reduced. I 
Suggest that you can not face a much more serious proposition 
than that; and if raising the guaranteed minimum price from 
$2.20 to $2.50 a bushel will tend to restore the wheat acreage, 
then I will vote for it, because I fear the possible alternative. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Idaho? J 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Has the Senator yet adverted to the question 
of labor—the necessity of labor in order to produce wheat, even 
if the price of wheat is increased? What are we going to do 
for labor to take care of the farming situation? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘That is a pretty hard question to 
answer. It is one of the difficulties, of course, under which 
we as a Nation—I do not say only the farmers—are laboring. 

Mr. BORAH. I did not know whether or not the Senator 
was going to discuss that question. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. The shortage of labor on the farms 
has a most intimate relation to the price of the farm product. 
If the farmer can get a good price with a good profit in it for 
what he raises he has some show of competing with the indus- 
tries of the country in bidding for labor. Unless he is pretty 
certain of getting a good profit, he can not bid against the in- 
dustries for labor. In the State of New York, in the two last 
censuses taken—one a year ago and one last February—it is 
clearly shown that there are 30 per cent fewer hired men on 
the farms than there were two years ago. That does not mean 
the sons of farmers, but the professional farm laborer. Of 
every seven of them, four have gone to the industries; not so 
many into the draft as has been Four out of seven 
have gone to the munition plants, to the industries, where they 
are getting from $4 to $8 or $9 a day. The farmer can not bid 
against those prices, and you can not blame the hired man for 
going to the industries. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do. 

Mr, BORAH. The Senator from New York, of course, is 
correct in his statement that the industries have been drawing 
the laborers away from the farm, and that a large portion of 
them have gone away from the farm by reason of the increased 
prices which they can elsewhere realize. Nevertheless, the fact 
that labor had been reduced to a minimum upon the farm ought 
to have been taken into consideration in the execution of the 
draft law, because they were taken from the farm. ‘The draft 
drew from that class of labor, which had already been reduced 
to a very small number. In view of the fact that the with- 
drawals from the farm had been so large in the past, that has 
had a very bad effect, so far as the future is concerned, upon 
the production of the farm. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, the draft law contributed to 
the difficulty, and I am glad to see in the public press that in 
the operations of the draft law from now on special considera- 
tion is going to be given, so far as may be, to men still remain- 
ing upon the farms who are competent to do farm labor. 

Mr. President, thus far I have not criticized the Food Ad- 
ministration and I do not intend to blame alone that adminis- 
tration or its head for this situation. I think we are all to 
blame more or less. The public itself is to blame to a great 

The public was captivated last summer and last autumn 
by the talk of how we were going to reduce the cost of living 
and increase the food produced. We have now learned that 
that can not be done, and the quicker that is thoroughly under- 
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stood the better. Unfortunately the Food Administration, I 
think—although I am not a mind reader—proceeded upon that 
same assumption with respect to the price of wheat, placing an 
average fixed price of wheat for the entire country, with the 
result that everybody who produced wheat at a cost in excess 
of $2.20 a bushel is wondering to-day whether he will continue 
in its production. 

This proposal, as set forth in the pending amendment, is an 
attempt to cure that in part, at least. I do not know whether 
the proposed increase is enough; I do not know whether it is too 
much; but I know it is in the right direction. If it is done in 
time I know it will increase the acreage of spring wheat, and 
that is what we want to accomplish. 

There are some other elements that have operated to the dis- 
advantage of the prospective wheat production. When I say 
that I refer to some of the regulations of the Food Administra- 
tion. The famous voluntary agreement which was entered into 
by something like 1,700 millers upon the request of the Food 
Administration, coupled with the licensing power which the Food 
Administration was authorized to exercise, brought about this 
kind of a situation: All the millers, as I understand it, agreed 
not to grind more wheat than an amount which would equal 75 
per cent of the amount of wheat which they had ground the 
year before. I have never been able to find out why a limitation 
was placed upon the amount of wheat to be ground by a miller, 
I mean I have never been able to find out a convincing reason. 
The reason given to me is that the Food Administration, having 
taken under their wing and under their control all the millers 
of the country, made up its mind that no miller should have any 
advantage over any other miller proportionately in the matter 
of the amount of wheat which he could grind. The Food Admin- 
istration made up its mind that no miller could make more 
money proportionately than any other miller during the grind- 
ing season. When they adopted that regulation they did not see 
what was coming. Of course it is perfectly fair to all the mil- 
lers; each was permitted to grind just 75 per cent of what he 
had ground the year before; but when he ground his allotment 
and received a telegram from the Food Administration to stop 
grinding, of course, he could not buy any more wheat; and that 
meant the farmer could not sell any more wheat. I know of a 
case within 3 miles of my own home when a miller—a country 
miller—received such a telegram ordering him to grind no more 
wheat, and there were 17 wagonloads of wheat, with the farmers 
on the drivers’ seats, waiting at the door of the mill to deliver 
it. They had to go home and take their wheat with them. What 
was the result? They fed the wheat to live stock; that was 
inevitable; and they are feeding it to live stock to-day. That 
is one instance; and that same thing has happened, I venture 
to say, Mr. President, at hundreds of other mills. The Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] only yesterday read a letter from one 
of his constituents, in which the writer said that he could not 
sell 900 bushels of wheat because the mills at Alliance, Ohio, 
were closed; so he had to take the 900 bushels back to his farm. 
He could not buy any bran because he could not get any wheat 
ground; he could not get any middlings, because he could not get 
any wheat ground; and he could not get any money; he could 
not get any cash for his crop, and so he took the wheat back. 
Are you surprised that there is an atmosphere of depression in 
the rural districts? Are you surprised that wheat is being fed 
to live stock when it is impossible for the farmer in many places 
in the country to sell it? 

If I may criticize the Food Administration—and I do not 
want to be unfair or overseyere—I would say this: I think they 
have a splendid conception of wheat and meat and other prod- 
ucts in vast quantities flowing in over the railroads to the ele- 
vators, to the packing houses, and to the coolers, and then 
flowing from the elevators to the millers and coming out in the 
shape of flour, or, in the case of meat, coming out in the shape 
of dressed beef. They have a splendid conception of what a 
million tons of meat mean and an excellent conception of what 
a million bushels of wheat mean and look like; they see that 
side of it; that is what they visualize; but, Mr. President. their 
vision does not extend up to the head of the creek, to the farmer 
and his team who haul in 30 sacks of grain to a local mill. 
That is what they do not see, and I fear it is because none of 
them have ever been there. It is, however, at the head of the 
creek—if I may use that colloquialism— where this whole thing 
starts; and if you dry up the source, if you discourage the 
farmer who hooks up his team on a winter's morning and puts 
on as many sacks ef wheat as he can, if the road permits—and 
it does not always permit—and hauls it to his local mill, or if 
you create a state of affairs under which when he gets to that 
mill he is told the mill can not buy the wheat, then he is not 
in a very good frame of mind for planting more wheat. i 

That is one of the things that the Food Administration has 
done. They now admit it. They have been doing it for three 


months, and one of them, high in authority, assures me that 
they are going to try to stop that. Well, it is high time that it 
should be stopped. I imagine that no farmer would ever have 
suggested such a thing. It has cost the country I do not know 
how many thousands of bushels of wheat. The one mill that I 
happen to know of personally could have purchased 15,000 
bushels, but it is not permitted to do so. It could have pur- 
chased those 15,000 bushels at any time during the last two 
months. Not only that, but that very regulation resulted in 
another situation. The flour mills in the East very often im- 
port from the Northwest spring wheat and grind it in the East. 
That is done in western New York, it is done in Pennsylvania, 
and I dare say it is done in New England and in Ohio, 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. HARDING. Does the Senator mean to say that the mill 
or the warehouse is forbidden to purchase and send on the 
wheat to a central market? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is not forbidden to purchase wheat, 
but it is forbidden to grind flour, and being forbidden to grind 
flour, of course it will not buy wheat; it can not finance the 
transaction. 

Mr. HARDING. Well, does the Senator mean to say that 
these mill centers are without purchasing warehouses for 
storage and facilities for the shipment of grain? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The places to which I refer are not 
mill centers, they are the small country town mills. 

Mr. SHERMAN. And they have a very limited elevator 


space. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They have a very limited storage space. 
A little while ago the Senator from North Dakota, or some 
other Senator on the floor, said that the great bulk of the wheat 
was grown by small farmers. That is true, and their imme- 
morial custom has been to haul it to the local mill and have 
it ground as they wanted it. So, from time to time, when the 
roads are good, they haul their wheat in, and when the roads 
were bad they postpone hauling it in, but they have always 
been able to sell it; it is the one great cash crop. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator from New York is absolutely 
right, according to my understanding. There would be no 
object for the miller to buy any more wheat than he is permitted 
to grind during the year; and, as the Senator from New York 
has well said, the millers are only permitted to grind three- 
fourths of the amount they ground the year before. It would 
not benefit the miller at all to be permitted to store more wheat, 
because he would not be able now to grind it, and not only 
has this resulted in a loss to the miller, but it has resulted in 
a great loss to the farmer, because it has caused an advance in 
the price of his feed, and he has in many instances been com- 
pelled to feed the whole-wheat simply because he was unable 
to dispose of it and buy the ground feed. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, with the permission of the 
Senator from New York, I want to get the matter clear in my 
mind. Do the Senator from New York and the Senator from 
North Dakota maintain that these mills never buy in excess of 
their own grinding capacity, and that the small farmer has no 
means of transmitting his production to market except as the 
mills will grind the wheat? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The mills buy very little in excess of 
what they can grind; they can not do so, for they have not the 
storage space. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator from- New 
York will permit me, the smaller mills to which he alludes have 
only so much elevator space. They buy in the expectation of 
milling the wheat and sending the flour out, so as to provide 
more space and thereby furnish a continuous locat market. The 
farmer generally can sell at the local mill all that he cares to 
part with at the time; but this inhibition on milling the wheat 
into flour stops at once the local market. It did so in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley section. I have numerous communications from 
millers in that part of the country showing that they have had 
exactly the same experience that is referred to by the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The trouble is, Mr. President, that the 
Food Administration only saw the miller in this proposition. 
They have regulated the millers, I grant you that, and I am 
glad they are preventing the miller or any other middleman in 
this great emergency from making an exorbitant profit; but in 
regulating the miller and in endeavoring to put all the millers 
upon exactly the same proportionate basis of gross business 
they have forgotten that there are thousands of other men 
affected by their action, and affected in the manner which I 
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have described. It has resulted in a waste of wheat and not in 
a saving. I am informed that they have reformed in that re- 
spect in the last few days; that they are now authorizing the 
local mills to grind up to the 90 per cent figure, and that there 
shall be reseryed for the Government or for the grain corpora- 
tion 50 per cent of the flour thus ground. They evidently do 
not want all that flour to go on the market and get out of their 
control at a time when they might need it to send abroad. They 
could just as well have done that before, but they did not hap- 
pen to think of it. Regulation, when it is thoughtless, some- 
times is very expensive. 

In my section of the country it does not only affect the wheat 
that is grown locally; it does not only prevent the farmer from 
getting any money at all because of his inability to sell his 
wheat; but the spring wheat that was brought into that coun- 
try—and I know of such instances—from the Northwest to be 
ground by the local mills and manufactured into flour and sold 
locally was not permitted to be ground. I know of a carload 
of it that could not be ground into flour and which was promptly 
sold for chicken feed, and it is gone. 

It is necessary, Mr. President, if regulation is to be success- 
ful, to get very, very close to the persons you are regulating. 
The perspective, when the view is from a great distance, is not 
always accurate; but I am informed that that situation is being 
corrected, and I hope it is. 

Mr. President, according to my way of thinking, the whole 
question in this situation is one of production. I expressed my 
grave concern last year, when the food-control bill was under 
discussion, on that one point. I feared then, and I fear more 
now, that the great American public does not appreciate the 
importance of production. I fear that in some instances the 
Food Administration and the administration generally has 
given more attention to price than to quantity. I fear that the 
consumer, so called, is in the saddle; and if the consumer is in 
the saddle, and rides it very long, the horse will give out. 

I am convinced, from what little I know of it—and I have 
conversed with a great many people, and have listened to most 
of the testimony in the Agricultural Committee—that the pres- 
ent price of wheat fixed by the proclamation of the President is 
not enough to guarantee an increased acreage. With the acreage 
now in sight, the winter acreage only having been very slightly 
increased upon the most rosy estimates—and I have grave doubt 
as to their accuracy—with the winter acreage now in sight. it 
will take one of our most favorable years so far as weather 
is concerned to produce spring and winter wheat together to 
the amount of 700,000,000 bushels; and that is not enough. It 
ought to be much more. It ought to be 800,000,000 bushels, at 
least, in order to enable us to reaccumulate a little reserve, of 
which we have next to nothing to-day. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. CALDER. Is it not too late to secure additional acreage 
for the spring planting now? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think not. 

Mr. CALDER. What time-limit can we figure on? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The spring planting goes on through 
March and April. I admit that the time is short. I wish this 
matter had been brought under discussion in December and 
January instead of this month. It is only recently that the 
seriousness of the situation has become apparent to a large 
number of people. 

Mr. CALDER. Can not the President by proclamation in- 
crease the price to be given to the farmers of the country? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He can. 

Mr. CALDER. Does the Senator know why he does not do it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I assume, of course, that he does not 
think it is necessary. I think in the proclamation in which he 
placed the price at $2.20 he said or intimated that any higher 
price than that would disturb wage scales. Two-dollar-and-a- 
half wheat, as contrasted with $2.20 wheat, would add perhaps 
$1.50, at the outside, to the cost of a barrel of flour. It might 
raise the cost of a barrel of flour to something like $12.50. That 
is less than one week’s wages for the average working man, 
and the barrel of flour will last him for one year. I ean not 
agree that it will disturb the wage scale, but it may add some 
thousands and thousands of acres to the wheat dcreage; and 
that, I think, is one of the most important considerations in this 
whole war situation. 

We must produce more than we are producing. We are not 
doing quite as well as we thought we would do in the matter of 
produetion of many articles, I do not want a repetition in the 
wheat fields of what occurred in the coal mines. We put the 
price of coal at the mouth of the mines too low, and mines closed 
down, and we lost coal production. Apparently that error is 
being repeated in Colorado to-day, where & mines have been 


closed because the price fixed by the Fuel Administration is 
too low. nny 

I do not want to take that chance with wheat. I hope the 
price can be raised from $220 to $2.50. The American people 
and our allies will gladly pay the difference if they are assured 
thereby of getting all the wheat they want. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am not going to enter upon a 
discussion of the wheat problem, which has been so fully dis- 
cussed here. I agree that the key of this situation is produc- 
tion, but the attention of the executive departments has been 
given to reducing the cost of living. By yoking that up with 
the stimulation of production the result has been a decreased 
production. 

I think that if the farmer had been let alone to find his mar- 
ket under market conditions he would be getting a price for his 
wheat to-day that would stimulate production. The minute 
you begin to fix the price you are met with the consumer, and 
then you put on a price at which the farmer will not be stimu- 
lated. It is in this connection, if the Senator in charge of the 
bill will permit me for a few minutes, that I want to cull the 
attention of the Senate—it is the only way we can bring these 
things out—to this perpetual meddling that is going on with the 
American people in every form of business. 

I hold in my hand a circular just issued by the United States 
Fuel Administration, through Mr. John L. Weaver, Federal fuel 
administrator for the District of Columbia. Their titles are al- 
ways ample, if nothing else. Last year, ns everyone knows, the 
filling of bins in the summer time, when railroad transportation 
was easiest and the consumption of coal least, was frowned 
upon—not only frowned upon, but people who attempted it were 
denounced as hoarders. That remained the policy of the Fuel 
Administration down to the appearance in the newspapers of 
the draft of the report of the subcommittee investigating the 
coal situation, which was prepared by the Senator from Mis- 
soui [Mr. Reep]. Then they changed their position and were 
going to encourage the filling of bins and laying in a supply of 
coal in the spring and summer months. As it happened, it came 
out very harmoniously just at the time—almost the very day— 
that I made my speech attacking their hoarding order of the 
previous year. It is in this connection that this circular is 
issued. 

Here it is. If you do not tell the truth in answering these 
inquiries you are liable to a fine of $5,000 or two years in prison, 
or both; and these are the inquiries: 

Name of dealer, ——_——. 

Quantity required for year ending March 31, 1919, 

* ge, . 


I suppose the heater means the furnace— 


Quantity desired for Immediate delivery, Heater, ——— 

nge, — 

(It total requirement is over 6 tons, dealers can deliver only two- 
thirds of order. 

Quantity 5 during year ending March 31. 1918, ` 


Heater, Š D; 
(See footnote.) 


Heater, 


ge, 
Quantity now on hand, 


That gives an explanation of how you are to divide it up 
and how much you will get, and if you do not give the exact 
weight of the coal in your cellar you are in danger of paying a 
fine of $5,000 or going to jail for two years, or both— 

Kind of building, s : 

Number of rooms, Ý 

(Do not include bathrooms or halls.) 

In many houses, of course, the house is largely heated from 
the hall. That is the chief delivery of heat from a furnace. 
Therefore you are to exclude it in giving the number of rooms— 

Kind of heating pnt — 

Have you any unfilled orders with other dealers? If so, amount and 
with whom, * 

Heater, Range, 

That seems to me paternalism run mad. Why can they not 
leave it to the American people to fill their bins, if they are not 
going to be denounced for hoarding? Why not say to the Ameri- 
ean citizen: “It is a good plan to fill your bins now; go ahead 
and do it,“ and bring in all the force of private interest behind 
the policy which they have finally determined is a wise one? 
Instead of that, they get out these sheets of questions, they 
harass people, they annoy people, they anger people, they pre- 
vent the carrying out of the policy that is required. It seems 
like nothing in the world but a desire to do something and 
meddle with every man’s business; but it creates discontent, 
annoyance, and anger at a time when we wish to stimulate in 
every possible way unity, good feeling, and energy in the war. 

We have had from the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS! 
one of their performances in his State, by which they are re- 
ducing the output of coal in that State 7,000,000 tons a year— 
one of the greatest coal-producing States, naturally, in the 
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Union—and here, in the cities of the East and among the con- 
sumers, they are getting out sheets of questions like this! 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Watson in the chair). 
Bory A Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from 

hio 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. HARDING. I should like to ask the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts if he is familiar with many bin capacities which ex- 
ceed a winter’s supply of coal? 

Mr. LODGE. I suppose most of the bin capacities are much 
too small for a winter's supply. 

Mr. HARDING. I have heard of instances of that sort. 

Mr. LODGE. I have had it suggested to me by personal ex- 
perience. 

This whole thing seems so utterly pointless. Why not say to 
the public just what they mean? Why not say, “ We think it is 
a wise policy for you to store all the coal you can for the coming 
winter, and store it now and in the summer,” and leave them to 
do it? The American people are fairly enterprising, and most 
of them are grown up. Why not leave them to do it themselves? 
Instead of that, we have a real estate dealer, a very worthy 
man, who comes in here and puts out this table of questions. 
Mr. President, it would be a pure farce if it did not go to the 
borders of tragedy in its effect on the public sentiment and the 
public mind at this time. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDING. I should like to ask the Senator if the ques- 
tionnaire prescribes any particular rule of estimate as between 
the range and the heater? 

Mr. LODGE. None. You are simply to give the amount that 
vou have used in those ways. 

Mr. HARDING. There is no strict rule of estimating? 

Mr. LODGE. None; and in the example which they give in 
the note they say: 

EXAMFPLI.— Customer requires 12 tons for year ending March 31 
1919. Dealers can only make a first delivery of 8 tons. The amoun 
customer has on hand April 1, 1918, must be deducted from said 8 tons. 

If it is a good thing—as I believe it is, and as they now 
admit it is—to buy and store coal in the season of the year 
when it is simplest to do it, why not let them put all the coal 
they can into their bins? Why put them through all this sort 
of thing, make all this trouble, and hamper the doing of the 
thing which they now believe to be a good thing to do? 

I do not want to weary the Senate with a discussion of coal. 
I have talked a good deal upon it, but there is nothing that we 
ean do except what the Senator from Colorado said yesterday. 
The only thing we can do is to bring these errors and these 
abuses here and call attention to them, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am very glad the Senator 
from Massachusetts has called attention to the circular which 
he has just presented to the Senate, because I think the gen- 
eral policy of the Fuel Administrator, both as to producers and 
as to consumers, is injurious to both. The Fuel Administration 
is extremely and, I think, deservedly unpopular in the minds of 
consumers. If we focus the attention of the country upon these 
various methods of attack on the coal industry, which is raising 
havoc both with production and the distribution, we may pos- 
sibly, after a while, in some direction, secure a little relief. I 
do not see any prospect of getting it in any other way. Out in 
Celorado at present, in addition to the wheatless days and the 
meatless days that the Food Administrator has imposed, the 
fuel commissioner has imposed sleepless nights. So we are 
doing our full bit out there. 

Mr. LODGE. I quite agree with all the Senator has said. I 
think this is the only thing we can do to call attention to it. As 
to its effect, I am not oversanguine. I think it is adding to the 
unpopularity of the Fuel Administration as it gradually is 
pushed home in different quarters of the country; but growing 
unpopularity is no particular comfort as long as they remain in 
a place where they can acquire unpopularity. 

I ask permission to print at the end of my remarks the cir- 
cular to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the circular referrec to was ordered 
to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

{United States Fuel Administration. John L. Weaver, 
administrator for the District of Columbia.] 
APPLICATION OF CONSUMER FOR ANNUAL REQUIREMENTS. 


In 8 with regulations HS the United States Fuel Adminis- 
trator, rs are required to make true declaration in answer to 


Federal fuel 


the following questions : 


19018. 
Heater 


Date 
Name of dealer 
Sonate ee raph for year ending March 31, 1919, 


Quantity 9 for for immediate delivery . Heater 
Range . (If total requirement is over 6 tons, deniers. can only 
deliver two-thirds of order.) 
Hoe. consumed during year ending March 31, 1918, 
eater 
(See footnote.) 


Range 
SOROT: now on band 
(Do not include bath rooms or halls.) 


ind of building 
Number of rooms 
Kind of heating plant 
Have you any unfilled igrders with other dealers? 
and with whom Heater tange 
I hereby certify that the above statements are true to the best of 
my knowledge and belief. 


If so, amount 


Name A 
Address 
7 person. who willfully makes a false statement. upon the forego- 
ine eA ication 8 np Shon to prosecution under the Lever Act wh as 
ine Si a peany ne or two is ears imprisonment, or both. 
iene with fuel eee for the District of Columbia * 
By Dealer.) 

ExaMPLe.—Customer requires 12 tons for year ending March 31, 
1919. Dealers can only make a first delivery of 8 tons. The amount 
8 has on hand April 1, 1918, must be deducted from said 8 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, from the beginning I have 
opposed legislation of the character that the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] proposes to amend. From the beginning 
I have realized that it was utterly futile to undertake to 
reverse all the processes of our national life and to repeal all 
the ordinary laws of business and of economics because some- 
body had a wild idea that somewhere else they were trying to 
do things of this sort and that we ought to ape them here. 

Price control, Mr. President, has never succeeded in any 
way, in any country, or under any circumstances. It is utterly 
abhorrent to reason and the principles of common sense, and 
we need not expect to see it ever succeed, either here or any- 
where else. . 

It may be true, Mr. President, that in times of national stress 
the Government may be justified, if it is necessary for the 
conduct of the war, in offering a bonus or a guarantee to 
stimulate production of any given commodity. That is the 
only possible way in which anything practical of this kind may 
be accomplished. Even then, unless the amount that the Goy- 
ernment wishes to invest is practically unlimited, no consid- 
erable results need be either expected or hoped for from such 
an endeavor. 

I have felt that way from the very beginning, as I said just 
now, with reference to matters of this sort. I have believed 
from the first that to enact legislation of the character of that - 
which the Senator now seeks to amend is just like throwing so 
many monkey wrenches into the machinery, and I think the 
result has already proved the correctness of that contention, 
although it was by no means original with me or peculiar to 
myself. I believe every thoughtful man who ever considered 
the question, from the dawn of civilization up to the present 
moment, has always known that it was true. 

Now, what are we now doing? The Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Gore] proposes to amend this so-called food-control bill 
in so far as the same relates to the price of wheat by changing 
the price that may be paid for wheat from $2.20 to $2.50 a bushel. 
and certain other minor amendments as to where the market 
price shall be fixed, and so forth. 

Those of us who represent States which are not wheat-produc- 
ing States but wheat-consuming States might well hesitate be- 
fore we support this proposition. Indeed, taking the interests 
of the country as a whole, realizing that vastly more of the 
people are consumers of wheat than are producers of wheat, we 
might well hesitate to adopt any such proposal, if it were a 
mere question of what was desirable in the way of price control, 
but we can control this price no more than we can control con- 
ditions that are world-wide in their scope and reach. We must 
consider that we are confronted by world conditions and world 
necessities, and when we realize that a great part of the wheat- 
producing area of the world can no longer be utilized for that 
purpose, for one reason or another connected with this war, and 
when we realize that the demand for wheat is liable to grow in 
strength and in volume, it seems to me that with respect to this 
commodity it is very much like it is with respect to coal, that 
the most important thing to do is not to lower the price but to 
stimulate the production. Otherwise, the people of the world 
may not have enough bread, and if they can not get enough 
bread at any price, then the price, of course, becomes a matter 
of secondary importance; it becomes almost, if not quite, unim- 

rtant. 

PI believe that the world conditions are such that wheat pro- 
duction in this country must be stimulated to the utmost. I 
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realize that the temptations to the farmer in the western and 
central western portions of the country to turn his activity to 
the production of other grains that are not controlled or ham- 
perel or monkey-wrenched by law has been so strong that un- 
less we offer some additional inducement the necessary produc- 
tion of wheat may be greatly curtailed. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. I hope the Senator from Georgia will not un- 
derstand that those of us who are from the wheat States asked 
for any legislation even to guarantee a minimum price. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I know the Senator from North Dakota 
and many Senators from the wheat States made no such re- 
quest, and I want to congratulate him and them on the com- 
mon sense they displayed about this proposition. They said 
then, and they were everlastingly and eternally right, “ Let us 
alone and we will raise the wheat in this country that will feed 
the world. Do not hamper us with useless, worthless, meaning- 
less, and worse than worthless laws and we will do our part.” 
I wish to God the American Senate and the American Congress 
had taken their advice. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator will permit me further, I 
think our prediction, I am sorry to say, has become true. We 
said last year that the production of wheat would decrease and 
not increase, and that the price of other products would increase 
far above that of wheat, which is more valuable for food than 
these other products. Take the grain which we call rye, which 
weighs only 56 pounds to the bushel, and it is selling at the 
terminal market for $3 a bushel. Barley, 48 pounds to the 
bushel, is selling away above wheat, at $2.30 and $2.35 a bushel, 
which is very much inferior in food value to wheat. The Amer- 
ican consuming public are paying for it, and instead of helping 
the public to get cheaper food we are penalizing the public and 
making them pay higher for food products. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I quite agree with the Senator. I re- 
member the prediction of several of the western Senators made 
at the time on this very line, and I want to add my testimony 
to their statements. The result has borne out the accuracy of 
their predictions. It was utter nonsense, with all respect to the 
Senate, to undertake to regulate this sort of thing by statute 
law. We have demonstrated it, I think, to the satisfaction of a 
great many who then doubted, or professed to doubt, the truth 
of that position. It is a truth as old as Adam Smith himself— 
nay, it is as old as human civilization and intelligent thought 
itself. But here we are in the middle of a bad fix on this ques- 
tion and a good many others. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think several times the Senator has as- 
sumed that Congress was responsible for the price fixing by this 
committee. If Congress is responsible for this price fixing, of 
course we must find the authority in some bill that Congress 
has passed. I should like to have the Senator point out to me 
any bill that Congress has passed which authorizes the Food 
Commission to fix a price upon the 1917 crop or to fix a price 
upon any other 72 raised by farmers. 

Mr. HARD WIC Except the minimum price guaranteed, 
does the Senator mean? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; that guaranty was simply this. Con- 
gress said to the farmer “we want you to sow wheat for the 
1918 crop. Now, we will not interfere with the law of supply 
and demand unless the price should drop below $2 a bushel at 
the terminal market, and to protect you, to insure you that you 
shall have a fair price, we will guarantee that if it does fall 
below that we will take the wheat off your hands at that price,” 
and we made provision for that. We did not tell any commis- 
sion to fix a price, and the price fixed by the commission re- 
lated entirely to the 1917 crop. Now, where under the law was 
the authority given to this commission, or any other commission 
to fix the price of wheat? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me ask the Senator a question or two, 
in turn, and then I will try to answer his question, for it is a 
reasonable one. Under what authority of law would he assume 
to exercise such a power now? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. I would not assume to exercise it. We 
granted a power to license factories to produce things for the 
American people to prevent exorbitant charges, or, in other 
words, to prevent an attempt to hold up the American people. 
There was nothing in that grant of power which included the 
right to determine what those factories should pay to the pro- 
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ducer for what they purchased from the producer, but under the 
operation of this commission they have assumed the authority, 
and without any basis, to say to the manufacturer, “ You can 
not continue in business unless you buy the product you manu- 
facture at very much less than the real value of the article.” 
Now, where did they get the authority? 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will permit me to answer his 
question, they get it, so far as they get it at all, from this indi- 
rect method of controlling the price business, namely, by the 
license system ; and let me say to the Senator 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator think they have the 
right indirectly to do it? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not think they have. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not either. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But I did not have the slightest doubt at 
the time we passed this legislation that they would do it, and 
if the Senator will go back to the Recorp of those days he will 
find that I stood on the floor of the Senate and warned the 
Senate that this exact thing would be certain to happen. They 
have gone further than that—— 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Does not the Senator think that Congress 
had a right to assume and that individual Senators had a right 
to assume that all authority exercised under the law would 
be in conformity with it and not against it? 

Mr. HARDWICK. But the Senator, of course, puts his own 
judgment up as conclusive as to what is in conformity with the 
law and what is in conflict with it. I refer to any Senator. I 
do not mean the Senator from North Dakota any more than the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will excuse me, I think 
that my judgment corresponds with the judgment of the Sen- 
oe from Georgia and the judgment of every Senator on this 

oor. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That may be; but after all the language 
in which we conferred that power, the license section of the 
law, was so broad that it was capable of almost any construc- 
tion and capable of almost any sort of a use. I remember 
standing on this floor and pointing out to this body that not 
since the days of Tiberius Cæsar had any monarch on earth 
been invested with such vast and limitless power over the 
business and industry of even a country in which the govern- 
ment was a despotism. They have gone even further than 
that in this country. They assume to say to every merchant in 
this country, under this same licensing system, “If you do not 
do exactly what we tell you to do, sell exactly what we tell you 
to sell, on each day as it comes, sell a certain proportion of wheat 
and a certain proportion of some substitute for it at the same 
time, to an unwilling customer, you can not do business in this 
country.” . 

Ah, Senators, when we grant power limitless, with no limit 
whatever, with no stop whatever, with no halt whatever in it, 
unless it rests within the breast and conscience of the adminis- 
trator of the law, then we have departed a long way from 
representing a free people who are supposed to have rights and 
liberties that are not lightly to be either suspended or sur- 
rendered. 

We complain about these laws, although we vote for them, in 
the face of repeated and reiterated warnings that this is certain 
to happen under such laws. The time has come, the hour has 
struck, to call a halt in all that sort of business. It boots us 
nothing, it profits us nothing. It does not speed the war. It 
does not advance the cause of this country. It is utterly absurd 
for the Senate to think that by granting all this power in every 
direction this body is doing anything to further the prosecution 
of the war. If that contention is to be granted in anything like 
its entirety, we admit the failure of republican government and 
the doom of republican institutions. If it is to be seriously con- 
tended in this body or anywhere else that we can only crush 
an autocracy across the sea by establishing first an autocracy. 
here, then it becomes pertinent to propound once more the ques- 
tion asked by the Saviour of mankind almost 1,900 years ago, 
“What is a man profited if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul?” 

The very reverse of this proposition is true. This country 
will be stronger in the war, greater for war, more powerful to 
wage it, if the rights and liberties of every citizen are preserved 
unimpaired, and the American citizen will be a better patriot, 
aye, a better soldier on the battle fields of France or anywhere 
else, if he continues a free man and continues to possess a 
country that is fit to live in and fit to die for. 

We make for nothing by this abandonment of democratic 
principles. We make for nothing except our own undoing by 
these desertions, continual and unending and unceasing, of the 
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i} 
great fundamentals on which rest the rights and liberties of the | 
American people. { 

For one, I am ‘tired of the performance. I have not gone 
very far with it myself, but I think we all onght to stop. The 
time has come to call a halt on these things. Let us quit grant- 
ing away all the liberties of the people every time we meet 
so that after n while if we keep it up we will have to begin 
to take un inventory, and ‘it will not tuke much paper to carry 
it on, each night as we adjourn, to see how much of our liber- | 
ties are left. S 
As far as the bonus feature of this wheat proposition is con- 
cerned, I believe the world conditions are such as to demand 
and require as a matter of policy that if we are to give a bonus 
at all we shall increase it and enlarge it in order to stimulate 
American productivity in this particular line. Entertaining 
‘that view, I shall support and vote for the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want the attention of the 
Senator from Georgia for just a moment, because it has been 
often asserted upon the floor of the Senate in the discussion of 
this matter that Congress gave: to the Food Commissioner the au- 
thority which he is now exercising, and that therefore Congress 
is responsible for what is being done under the exercise of that 
authority. 

Mr. HARDWICK. 
the Senator did not understand me to make that assertion, 


Will the Senator allow me? Of course, 
I 


have never rested under that delusion. It all comes from the 
stretching of the licensing power, and I knew it would come from 
tha 


t. 

Mr. McCUMBER. This is what the Senator said a very short 
time ago, namely, that the powers granted were so extensive 
as to justify or excuse almost any ‘construction of that license 
ause. I want to show the Senator that that license clause is 
not subject to any such construction as is given it. The purpose 
is clearly set forth in its words, and what it is intended to ac- 
complish and the punishment for a disobedience are also set out 
just as clearly. 

I want to read that clause, which is section 5 of the food act, 
und ask the Senator again, or anyone else, to point out to me one 
single clause that would justify a price-fixing schedule that 
would affect the producer. ‘Section 5 reads as follows: 


That, from time to time, whenever the President shall find it essential 
to license the importation, manufacture, storage, mining, or distribution 
of any ‘necessari in order to carry into effect any of the purposes of 
this act, and shall publicly so announce, no person II. ‘after a date 
fixed in the announcement, in or carry on any such business 
specified in the announcement of im tion, manufacture, storage, 
mining, or distribution of any necessaries as set forth in such announce- 
—.— unless he shall secure and hold a license pursuant to this 
section. 


Now, that is the law authorizing him to grant licenses, Then 
it proceeds : 


The President is authorized ‘to issue such licenses and to prescribe 
regulations for the issuance of licenses and requirements for systems of 
accounts and auditing of accounts to be kept by licensees, submission 
sof reports by them, with or without oath or affirmation, and the entry 

a ton by ‘the President's duly authorized agents of the places 
of business of licensees. 


Now— 

Whenever the Presidcnt shall find that storage charge, com- 
mission, profit, or practice of any licensee is ust, or unreasonable, or 
discriminatory and unfair, or wasteful, and shall order such licensee, 
within a reasonable time fixed in the order, to discontinue the same, 
unless such order, which shall recite the facts found, is revoked or 
suspended, such licensee shall, within the time prescribed in the order. 
discontinue such unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, and unfair stor- 
age charge, commission, profit, or practice. f 


That is nimed entirely to storage charges, to profit charges by 
the licensee upon the article which he manufactures or sells. 


Is there one single word within that which authorizes the Presi- fy 


dent or anyone else to say to the licensee you must pay a certain 
price and not one penny more for the thing you purchase? Not 
one word. All the government that you exercise over the licen- 
‘see is a government affecting his profits above what he pays, 
and there is not a single word within it referring to what he 
shall pay for the raw material. i 
I Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator yield? { 
Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 
Y Mr. HARDWICK. I suggest to the Senator, while it is a 
very ‘strained construction, and, as I said n moment ago, one of 
which I do not approve yet, I can not see, under that language 
and under the particular powers conferred, why they ‘have ‘not 
as much right to say to a licensee “we will prescribe how 
much you shall pay for things” as to say to the licensee “we 
will prescribe how much you shall sell things for.” 
| Mr. McCUMBER. Under the wording of the law all the 
commission has the right to sny to the licensee is, “Your | 
charges are exorbitant or extortionate, and you must ‘reduce 
‘them within a reasonable basis.“ 


Mr. HARDWICK. I merely wish to suggest to the Senator 
that, in my opinion, the language is somewhat broader than 
that. They can regulate any practice or regulate any sort of 
a business dealing they have with anybody, and it is on both 
‘sides of the ledger, both as to buying and selling. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think if the Senator will read the sec- 
tion a little further he will see that not only the spirit but 
the wording of the act shows conclusively that it is intended 
to deal only with extortionate charges, because it provides fur- 
ther, in the same section: 

The President ‘may, in lien of any such unjust. unreasonable, dis- 
‘eriminatory, and unfair storage charge, commission, profit, or prac- 
tice, find what is a just, reasonable, nondiscriminatory, and fair storage 
charge, commission, profit, or practice, and in any proceeding brought 
in any court such order of the President shall be prima facie evidence. 

So when you get through with this license section there is not 
‘a word within it, in my opinion, that could possibly justify au 
commission in dictating to the licensee whut it shall pay for 
products that represent the greater value of the wealth produced 
in the United States in a single year. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I should like to ask the Senator just one 
other question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 1 yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does the Senator think under that Jan- 
guage the power is given or was intended to be given to this food 
controller to go out to all ‘the retailers of the country and say to 
them you shall sell bread one day and meat another; you shall 
do this and do that and do the other, according to an arbitrary 
regulation issued by a Federal bureau here in Washington? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Which shall say you shall buy oatmeal 
when you buy flour or you shall buy ‘some other substitute when 
you buy flour? 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is an arbitrary rule. In other words, 
there is no law to compel me to desist from eating meat on Fri- 
day or Saturday or any other day. if I choose to do so. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, no; but on the individual citizen it 
operates the same way, because If any one of these licensees 
disobeys in the smallest or most minute particular then he 18 
notified he can no longer do business. That threat is held over 
his head, and they practically enforce whatever they desire, 
although the lawmaking body may have never dreamed that 
such a program was in contemplation or was possible. 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘The Senator asked me whether or not 
there is authority given here to say to a retailer that he shall 
not sell chickens one day and then sell pork another day. I say 
candidly there is no such authority given. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is exactly on all fours with your 
wheat case. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Exactly; and therefore those who sup- 
ported this food proposition can not be charged in any way with 
having supported or voted in favor of ‘the exercise of the au- 
thority that is attempted to be exercised to drive down the price 
of any product. 

LEAGUE OF "NATIONS, 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, many individuals in very high 
places have endeavored to state the conditions upon which war 
may be terminated, such as Lloyd-George, Mr. Asquith, M. 
Clemenceau, the President of the United States, von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, of Germany, Count Czernin, of Austria, his holiness, 
Pope Pius X, and others, each giving their point of view. The 
difficulty with these expressions, all of which have value, and 
some of which have very great value—such as the most recent 
declarations by the President of the United States on January 
8 and February 11, 1918—is that they are not the combined, 
adequately authorized, or sufficiently convincing declarations of ` 

governments. 

The British Parliament is, according to the last dispatches, 
now considering a league of nations. Many public men begin 
to see it. The Saturday Evening Post of March 9, 1918, has the 
following editorial: : 

{From the Saturday Evening Post, March 9, 1918.) 
A GOOD TIME TO START, 

A resolution introduced In the Senate last August Mr. OWEN 
directs the President to invite all ally and meutral nations to send 
delegates to a conference for the purpose of discussing a league of 


nations to maintain peace. 
in:getting aoa wap soe of the United States 


inion ` 
g. It need distra 
tion prosecution of the war. 

On the main point an overwhelming asia S of the a of every 

country in a and America agree—the point that the world must 

be intelligently s&feguarded by some system of international organiza- 


1918. 
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tion against a repetition of this calamity. A few individuals here and 
there may speak differently, but they represent no considerable body of 
opinion anywhere in the world. A government or an official that dis- 
sents from the main point does not represent the people. 

There must be a preliminary conference sometime to sketch a plan. 
Such a conference now could agree upon an outline; and an outline, of 
however general a nature, agreed to by a representative international 
conference, would be a capital stroke for speedy and acceptable peace. 
Its influence, within Germany aud without, would be important. 

Unrepresentative government pushed the world into this war. Un- 
representative government is not unknown at times even among demo- 
cracies. Mere governmental indifference has defeated many a good 

roject. All governments will be busy enough directly after the war. 
The Fir ha atA Le a DAET AL OE the’ DEDE OF TONEDE MOTIT, 
me start, "a definite beginning, is necessary. Publle opinion should 

emand it. 

Mr. President, in order to put an end to war, in my judg- 
ment, the principles of international law should be declared, as 
far as coherence of opinion makes possible, by the great organ- 
ized governments of the world in a definite treaty or joint dec- 
laration, and having declared these principles these govern- 
ments should be prepared to enforce the principles by whatever 
means they may have at their disposal. 

Men do not easily understand abstractions. I therefore venture 
to make a concrete proposal as follows: Let the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, China, Belgium, Greece, 
Roumania, Serbia, Montenegro, Portugal, Siam, Cuba, Liberia, 
Brazil, and Panama enter into a treaty declaring the funda- 
mental rules of international relationship, and, since no rule 
rises to the dignity of law unless it is enforced or enforceable, 
let them provide the means by which these principles shall be 
enforceable. In addition to the force of arms, I venture to sug- 
gest means by which they can be enforced through commercial 
or financial pressure. This treaty should be open to the ad- 
herence of all other nations, and if they desire to cooperate in 
the framing of the treaty I think they should be permitted to 
do so. But the principles ought to be laid upon the table so 
that the whole world may see what they are, so that the whole 
world may know that these principles will not be set aside or 
modified by any secret diplomacy around a council table where 
trading and trafficking of individual interests may affect these 
fundamental principles upon which the public opinion of the 
world is really agreed. 

First. I take it that these principles should be as follows: 
The right of every civilized nation and self-governing people to 
exercise the unquestionable right of internal self-government, 
with exclusive control within its own territory over immigration, 
emigration, imports and exports, and all internal affairs. 

Second. The right of complete territorial integrity. 

Third. That the oceans and high seas should be free and open 
under international rules; that all international waterways, 
straits, and canals should be open on equal terms to the citizens 
of all nations; that the right of access to the sea by shipment 
in bond without tax through intervening territory should be 
conceded; that international disputes should be definitely set- 
tled by arbitration; that the invasion of the territorial integrity 
of one nation by another on any ground should be regarded as 
an international high crime, the offending nation to be held an 
international outlaw; that subordinate nations or colonies back- 
ward in education, industrial and economic development, and in 
the knowledge of the principles of government should have their 
rights safeguarded on the basis of the principles of freedom, 
humanity, and justice by international agreement under the 
patronage of its patron civilized nation; that nations cohering 
with this program and willing to terminate the present war upon 
these principles shall be entitled to equality of treatment in 
commerce. 

That each of the existing nations in July, 1914, shall be con- 
tent with its boundaries as they then existed. That territory 
over which there existed a dispute prior to the war, such as 
Alsace-Lorraine and terra irridenta, shall be assured unem- 
barrassed self-determination under international law. That 
when the war terminates, by the adherence of nations to this 
program, or by force of arms, immediate disarmament shall take 
place on land and sea to a point not to exceed internal or local 
police purposes, and the quota required for the international 
army and navy apportioned according to agreement of the re- 
spective countries adhering to this program. That an inter- 
national force shall be arranged by agreement for the purpose 
of making effective the rule of international law. 

Mr, President, it is perfectly obvious, in spite of all pretenses 
of a merely defensive war, that the military masters of Germany 
are waging this war for purposes of conquest, for purposes of 
material profit, for the purpose of “ annexation and indemnity,” 
by capturing and digesting weaker neighbors. and using their 
wealth and man power as a military asset. It is perfectly ob- 
vious that this war is being waged in the interests of the prop- 
-erty-owning classes of Prussia and of the German Empire—the 


bankers, merchants, and manufacturers, who, by the German 
military machine, have been able by military force to reduce 
Turkey, Bulgaria, and Austria to a condition of vassalage as a 
means of promoting their private fortunes at the expense of 
the balance of mankind. 

There is available to the entente allies a means of influencing 
the opinions of these unscrupulous selfish interests, and that is 
by serving notice on them that the allied nations will use their 
power over the sea and the seaports of the earth to exclude 
them absolutely from commercial intercourse with the balance 
of the world if they do not at once agree to the reasonable rules 
of international law, which are laid down between the nations 
as proposed, or as shall be proposed, when this matter has been 
carefully and thoroughly digested and considered. The way in 
which to do this is for the United States, England, France, Italy, 
and Japan, with the adherence of other nations who may be in 
accord, to conclude a further convention, solemnly and irrevoca- 
bly binding themselves that unless the military masters of Ger- 
many make peace on the terms proposed within 30 days after 
the ratification and publication of the convention, that the signa- 
tories agree that for a period of five years from date they will— 

pui Refuse clearance to any of their vessels to any German 
port. 

Second. Refuse entry to any of their ports of any vessel under 
the flag of Germany or any vessel under any other flag engaged 
directly or indirectly in trade with Germany or owned in whole 
or in part by any subject of Germany. 

Third. Prohibit the exportation, direct or indirect, of any mer- 
chandise, goods, wares, raw materials, or other natural products, 
whether of domestic origin or of foreign origin, to Germany. 

Fourth, Refuse to permit the importation, direct or indirect, 
of any merchandise, goods, or wares, whether of domestic origin 
or foreign, from Germany. e 

Fifth. Prohibit the exportation, direct or indirect, to Germany 
of coin, bullion, or paper money or securities, or any other form 
of indehtedness, of bills of exchange and other negotiable instru- 
ments, of banking or commercial paper. 

Sixth. Forbid any postal arrangement, telephonic or tele- 
graphic communication with Germany, or with any person in 
Germany. - 

Seventh. Prohibit the transfer to. their own nationals, either 
directly or indirectly, of any stocks, shares, mortgages, or other 
forms of indebtedness owned by a subject of Germany, and con- 
fiscate all property owned in the entente allied countries by 
Germans residing in Germany as an indemnity to their own 
nationals owning property in Germany. Í 

For every 30 days succeeding the first period of 30 days in 
which the military powers of Germany refuse to make peace, 
one year shall be added to the five years as above specified. 

If Germany adheres by formal acceptance of the principles 
of international law above laid down by resolution of the 
Reichstag approved by referendum by the German people and 
agrees to begin immediately and coincidently the demobiliza- 
tion of her armies, an armistice shall be declared and negotia- 
tions immediately begun for the specific terms of settlement 
of other questions. But that she must definitely agree in ad- 
vance of the armistice that Belgium, Serbia, and occupied terri- 
tory of other nations shall be evacuated and reparation made to 
Belgium and Serbia. 

Mr. President, the allies control the seas and are in a posi- 
tion to demand of the masters of Germany the establishment 
of these rules of international decency, because the propertied 
classes of Germany will be reduced to bankruptey unless the 
military masters of Germany yield to the demand of the civil- 
ized world for a cessation of the wholesale murder brought upon 
the world by the unethical ambitions of this military group. 

The German people themselves have not the power to revolt 
against their military masters, but the military masters of Ger- 
many can not carry on the war if the commerce of Germany is 
destroyed and its financiers are bankrupt, nor unless the Ger- 
man people continue their approval. 

The German military authorities vainly imagine that by a 
show of arms they can obtain a peace, a “ German peace,” so 
called, which means a peace of German victory, in which they 
shall dictate to the balance of mankind the conditions of peace, 
and in which they may prepare themselves for another war of 
dominion. The only way to end this ambition is to convince 
the propertied class of Germany that they face destruction if 
the military leaders of Germany persist in using the German 
people as a war machine to destroy the liberties of mankind. 

The working classes of Germany know perfectly well that no 
military victory can possibly compensate for the loss of the free 
and open markets of the world, for the cutting off of their ship- 
ments, for the closing of their factories and industries, to the 
markets of the world, 
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This is not a proposal to make war after war. This is not a 
proposal of an economic boycott after the war. It is a pro- 
posal of giving equality in the commercial life of the world to 
the people of Germany if they. accept the reasonable doctrines 
of international law which will assure the liberties of the world 
ngainst the militarism of Germany. 

The military masters of Germany can not be affected by 
threats of an cconomic boycott. They have no fear economi- 
cally after the war. They are convinced that the Americans, 
the English, the French, the Japanese, and the Italians are 
mere dollar-chasing people, they will all be so anxious to make 
money after the war that none of them will question where the 
trade comes from. 

The German military business and financial rulers think only 
in terms of dollar diplomacy, but they will be able to under- 
stand the force and significance of the policy now suggested. 
They will recognize the importance of a solemn treaty agree- 
ment, irrevocably binding its signatories and representing the 
opinions-of three-fourths of mankind. They will recognize the 
solemn judgment of the peoples of all the world allied against 
German militarism. 

The plan which I propose would be an act of war if the world 
were at peace, but now that the world is at war this proposal 
will bring peace or fix the responsibility for further humar 
slaughter upon the military masters of Germany, and punish 
them in their most tender spot. 

When the nations of the world declare before all the world 
the decent terms by which peace can be made; when there is 
nothing left to secret Largaining, to chicanery, to the trickery 
of unscrupulous negotiators; when the objects for which the 
allies are fighting are laid bare with accuracy, we reach a point 
at which a peace based upon understanding, based upon justice, 
which include mercy and humanity, may be arrived at. 

At all events, Mr. President, I have thought it my duty to 
make this suggestion for the consideration of thoughtful men 
in the United States. The sovereignty of the United States is 
yested in the people. The United States is controlled by public 
opinion. The executive and legislative branches respond alone 
to public opinion. I make this suggestion in the hope that it 
may be improved upon and may be useful in bringing an early 
end to the wicked slaughter of the beloved youth of the world. 

Where no counsel is, the people fall; but in the multitude of counsel- 
ors there is safety. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9054) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1919. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, this proposed amendment of 
the food act attached to the appropriation bill on the agricul- 
tural items would carry out what was undertaken in the original 
act approved on the 10th day of August, 1917. If it were not 
that in all ordinary affairs the comic always treads on the heels 
of the tragic, I would forbear to make some observations which 
I am moved to make, but it seems like there is a very undefined 
line between some of these sober affairs and those that savor 
rather of the humorous or ridiculous. We have not gone as far 
as we could. I read from paragraph 20, on page 15 of some 
regulations from Document No. 47 of the Senate of the Sixty- 
fifth Congress, first session, which contains this language: 

(E) KEEPING OF PIGS NOTWITHSTANDING BY-LAWS. 
20. With a view to maintaining the stock of pigs in the country, 


any local authority by whom a by-law has been made which is for the 
time being in force prohibiting, restricting, or regulating the keeping 
of pigs, may grant permission, either generally or in particular cases, 
to Peep pigs, notwithstanding or contrary to any provisions of any such 
by-laws, subject, however, to the observance of any directions of the 
local authority in the interests of public health. 

That is a suspension of the ordinary laws against raising pigs 
inside of densely populated areas and is found in the regula- 
tions of the British Parliament or a rule promulgated by the 
food department, being first authorized by an act of Parlia- 
ment; so they recognize the importance of one of our staple 
food-producing animals even in the Old World. Not only do I 
read that to show that the production of food is important, 
meat as well as breadstuffs, but to show that even the humble 
porker has not escaped the vigilant attention of the English 
Parliament. How it ever this long escaped the attention of 
the Food Administration in this country deponent saith not. 

I call the attention of the Food Administration to this very 
manifest omission. I notice on my trips around Washington 
very many points where pig pens might be maintained without 
serious detriment to the public health. Only yesterday morn- 
ing, it being one of the few sunny days when the open cars 
made their appearance, I on the way down to the Senate 
Office Building a garbage cart filled with pig food. The odors 
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were not exactly those of “Araby the blest,” but I remembered 
that I was living in the model city of the world. Notwith- 
standing the fact that towns of 10,000 population now have 
regulations that garbage shall be taken cenre of by nighttime, 
still in this model city its collection begins with sunrise, or 
will begin then under the provisions of the new daylight-saving 
act, and proceeds without intermission until the gloaming, as 
the poets put it; so that we may have under the blessed admin- 
istration of the food law and the police regulations of this city 
whiffs from these garbage carts that will cut down the appe- 
tite so as to conserve the supply of food. 

The Food Administration has overlooked, in its vigilant 
combing of every means of reaching the citizen, the fact that if 
there had been a convenient pig pen in my part of the town 
the garbage would not have needed transportation down New 
Jersey Avenue within two blocks of the Capitol; it could have 
been fed on the spot, and the ultimate consumer would have 
saved the transportation, which is now a very material question. 

I commend to the head of the Food Administration this sug- 
gestion as to the lack of conservation. If the British Parlia- 
ment or the Food Department in England can take it up, why 
can net we? We have been copying England in everything 
else; let us copy her in the matter of pig pens. I almost catch 
myself dropping my h’s, and if Washington were not a dry 
town I would be calling for ale and wearing tweeds before the 
Ist day of June. Why the Food Administration has omitted 
this regulation I can not tell, except that in its multitudinous 
activities it has not had time to reach it; and I think I am 
performing a kindly act in reminding it of the eondition as 
well as the opportunities for entering a fresh field requiring 
more appropriations. 

In order to show you in war times how vizgilantly all other 
of these small items are attended to, I read from the Official 
Bulletin of March 19, 1918. I know that all these matters are 
insignificant of themselves, but it is out of trifles that the larger 
things grow, on the good New England maxim, that if you take 
care of the pennies the dollars will take care of themselves. 
I read in this vehicle of censored news and receptacle of all 
official information the following, that must be inspired by the 
food department: 

Hot cross-buns, which are sold and eaten on Good Friday, will not be 
coated with icing this according to an anneuncemert by the 
United States Food A jon. 
sol Tus Tat tay Sica rahaa Toa . A ant a 
the amount of other po Be noe in bread and rolls. 

Well, I presume that no complaint can be made; but I never 
understood that a hot cross-bun was bread until it was officially 
defined in that way. Back in my childhood days, or even yet 
when I am in the company of children on hot-cross-bun day, I 
have universally regarded such buns as confectionery, not as a 
necessity, but as a luxury. Here, however, it is officially de- 
fined as bread and made the subject of about one-quarter of a 
column, in spite of the high price of print paper and other of 
the et ceteras of the Government Printing Office used in this 
momentous announcement. 

There are many of such items in this same publication, and I 
only select this as a sort of sample of many others that are con- 
tained in this grave vehicle of information. I note under order 
No 1177, effective on March 15, 1918, from the office of the Post- 
master General, under the date line of March 18, 1918, that 

Live day-old chicks shall be “package for „ Without insurance 
or C. O. D. pri when the e in which y are contained is 
properly prepared can be delivered to the addressee within 72 hours 
from the time of their mailing. 

Then follow directions as to how they are io be prepared for 
transportation, among which are the following: 

especial packages contain: 1 

pers 1 food or water to the chicks marti 

Dispatch as quickly as e, and deliver to addressees promptly 
upon arrival at offices of tion, 

That can not be done. Five days is now the average time 
between my office and Chicago. I mailed a letter on the 14th 
day of February, 1918, which has not yet reached its destina- 
tion. On that date I addressed to a bank in Illinois, in the 
usual office envelope, a letter inclosing a check. That letter, 
as I have stated, has not yet arrived, according to the infor- 
mation from the bank. So I do not seriously question that 
they intend that prompt delivery shall be made at the destina- 
tion, but I do question the performance of the intention. There 
are a number of other directions given which take up almost 
an entire column of the Official Bulletin. 

I wish, along with this effort to control the price of wheat, 
to interpolate that when the food-control bill was under dis- 
cussion at the last session many criticisms were made on this 
proposed undertaking. They were made because many Sen- 
ators were doubtful about the ability of any person to whom 
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by everybody. No one single intelligence makes a market; it 
is made by every person in active life among a hundred million 


power should be delegated by Congress proper 
that function. 


people. An attempt by legislation to substitute any single 
intelligence or any series of minds in the price-fixing under- 
taking is doomed ultimately to failure. I know that, as a 
means of passing the food-control bill, the price of $2 a bushel 
on wheat was inserted, but the $2 price is not for the kind of 
wheat that ordinarily is handled in large bulk. 


teed prices for the seyeral standard 


The guaran des of wheat for 
the crop of 1918 shall be based upon No. 1 northern spring or its 


equivalent at not less than $2 per bushel at the principal interior pri- 
mary markets. 

There is practically no No. 1 northern spring wheat sold on 
the market. It may be a matter of merchandise, but in filling 
contracts, or in the ordinary transactions of the grain ex- 
changes of the country, or in the milling of the flour supplies, 
No. 1 northern spring wheat is so high grade an article that 
it is not ordinarily found on the market. That, however, is 
the basis. That at $2 per bushel means a considerable scaling 
of the $2 from the guaranteed price if the lower grades are con- 
sidered. That provision in section 14 of the aet approved Au- 
gust 10, 1917, was the motive power that pulled the bill through 
the Senate. 

If this provision had not been in the bill, it is extremely 
doubtful whether it would have met with as favorable a recep- 
tion as it did. It was inserted in the bill, therefore, for a two- 
fold purpose. One was to give strength to the bill and the other 
was to satisfy those who were sincerely fearful that it would 
interfere with the production of wheat during the ensuing year, 
that it would interfere with the fall sowings of wheat in the 
country, and would have a material effect this spring on the 
areas where spring wheat is the staple crop. 

At any rate, it passed. Now we are enguged in a controversy 
over the impossibilities created by the exercise of this unwar- 
ranted power. We have found that it is impossible to adjust 
the market on the two-dollar-a-bushel wheat basis. When we en- 
deavor to adjust the market on that basis we are immediately 
confronted with the prices of other articles that may be used as 
substitutes for wheat, and, related to wheat, a great variety 
of other merchantable articles that we are compelled to buy 
with our money. Other things not having prices fixed rise, 
while wheat does not. Therefore the purchasing power of the 
money on other articles has been affected by this unwarranted 
interference by Congress with the laws that heretofore have 
made prices. Who will raise wheat when its price is out of its 
natural relation to other merchandise? 

We did another thing not long ago. I think the bill is now 
before the President, but possibly he has signed it. A daylight- 
saving bill has been enacted. I do not anticipate that it will 
produce such results as are promised. I only mention it as a 
part of this general program of attempting the impossible by 
legislative enactment. It is of no consequence that we set the 
clock forward one hour, or, in the wintertime, that we set it 
back an hour; it will not change the habits of people. If Con- 
gress passes some kind of a law, or a regulation is made by a 
department, that will compel people to get out of bed an hour 
earlier in the morning, and to go to work an hour earlier in the 
morning or later in the evening, and to adhere strictly to their 
tasks during the working hours when the sun furnishes us with 
natural light, something will be accomplished. Will the day- 
light-saving bill repeal one solitary rule of 2 union at any place 
in this country? Will it add anything to the eight-hour work- 
day? Will it add another hour to the seven hours of the clerks 
in the Government departments here and elsewhere? Will it 
interfere in any way with the hours that women are allowed to 
work under the police laws of the different States? 

We seem to have an iden that all we need to do is to enact 
some kind of a measure here, and the desired result is ac- 
eomplished. No greater deception was ever practiced upon 
any person than for him to deceive himself. I can not think, 
in a legislative sense, of anything that reaches the incomparable 
folly of legislation of this character. Other bills of the same 
kind, which are subject to the same criticism, have matured 
into laws by the ordinary parlimentary processes. We are 
attempting to interfere with the laws of human nature. 

The industrious person gets out of bed, whether the sun rises 
or not, at an hour that will give a fair day's work, and keeps 
at it a sufficient number of hours. We are suffering now from 
artificial regulations of all kinds. I ask no union to fix my 
hours of labor. When I return to manual labor as my daily 
occupation, I will not permit any union in this country to fix 
the hours that I labor. It is none of its business. If I am 
my own controller of my time, I will work within the limita- 


tions of health and daylight so long as I please. If I am work- 
ing for an employer, I will meet his requirements. Still, by 
the daylight-saving law, like these pieces of ineffable balderdash 
in fixing prices of staple articles on the market, we are sup- 
posed to be able to reverse the laws that were here before the 
Senate was created, the laws that are inherent to human nature, 
habits that have become fixed and that we have exercised in 
the hours that we devote to labor, when we leave our places of 
residence, and when we retire. These are the underlying prin- 
ciples that govern a day’s work; not mere matters of legislation. 

Mr. President, contrary to all precedent, and with a full 
knowledge of the grave setting of the stage, I intend, in order 
to give point to the superlative folly of this legislation, to quote 
from a philosopher known as Abe Potash. His constant asso- 
ciate is Morris Perlmutter, and he says: 


There's a whole lot of people which ain't got enough will power to 
get adie until N folks knock at the door and say it is half past 7 fee 


reali 

t would be only half past 6.” 
owe read the newspapers, the 
Norris ask “Them fellers would know 


just as ae le which is g to wake them up that it is 
oniy ha half past * section 2a of chapter 514 of the laws of 1918, 
ry act to nave ied la in the State of ae eee a i 


1 turn 


orant 
ama 


Then. 3 


russ, it's the feller Which ks that What's the use of having pai 
education if 9 — couldn't — every 1 of putting an 
argument and using all the long words you've got your system. 

There you are. I regret the necessity of pointing the moral 
and adorning the tale of such ineffable trash as has disgraced 
the annals of Federal legislation in the last 18 months by read- 
ing from such eminent authority, but I regard that as having 
more of the philosophy of common sense in it than all these 
statutes that have made Congress a laughingstock to the philoso- 
pher and a reproach to the statesman! Still we have had it, 
and we are threatened with more of it. 

It is said that there is no price-fixing power outside of wheat. 
It is true that if you turn to the act and look for the specific 
provision you can not find it. Still it has been urged here, and 
I think with foundation, that the license provision contains 
within itself the power to fix prices. The revocation of a license, 
in substance, puts the licensee out of business. He must, 
therefore, observe orders that come from the Food Administra- 
tion or he can not continue. Let me give an illustration. 

Out in the Mississippi Valley country, where there is a good 
deal of surplus grain going to waste, poultry is a staple pro- 
duction, Poultry houses at various convenient points for ship- 
ping have established their dressing houses, and there, with a 
considerable force of hands, they pick and prepare the poultry 
for shipment to metropolitan centers. First in this same bulle- 
tin of public information which I will forbear to turn to and 
read, because it takes too much time, there is a statement that 
chicken production can be increased in a great variety of ways; 
and yet there is not an old housewife on the face of the earth 
who does not know twice as many ways as are contained in that 
bulletin. One of them is this: 

Keep rats and weasels and thieves away from the chickens and you 
will increase the production for the market. 

Well, that piece of glittering wisdom, this jewel of food in- 
formation, probably some old lady discovered centuries ago; 
but it occupies almost a front page in this bulletin of censored 
information. 

Mr. REED. A good watchdog knows that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Why, certainly. Why, probably Hoover 
knows it. I do not want to be too optimistic. 

Another thing that I discovered by referring to this same well- 
spring of eternal youth and knowledge is a caution—and, of 
course, a violation of one of these regulations renders you liable 
to be fined and incarcerated in some local bastile—against sell- 
ing young pullets. “Let them mature” is, of course, the in- 
ference. The spring chicken is a thing that will not hereafter 
be known. It does not quite say so, but these inferences that I 
draw are justified by this same production, which is the joke 
book of the century. Ben Jonson, when he was drinking ale 
in the old tayern across from the Temple Inn, never got up any- 
thing half as good as this one number alone; and there are some 
equal to it scattered all along through the months, 

Mr. REED. What is this production? 
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Mr. SHERMAN. 
partment of the United States Government. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KELLOGG in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from Mis- 


The “ Official Bulletin,” published by a de- 


souri? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do. 

Mr. REED. I trust the Senator will not speak of that docu- 
ment in that irreverent way. I protest. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SHERMAN. Well, I am sorry. I hate to lacerate the 
Senator’s sensibilities, but unless it is a positive breach of the 
rules I shall insist. 

I read, in this jest book of the Government, that we should 
conserve the pullets; and by necessary inference, I was going to 
say, you can not kill a chicken until it reaches a boarding-house 
age. Well, if you want to ship them across to the soldiers, who 
have good teeth and whose dental bills are paid by the Gov- 
ernment, I have no objection; but for the average Senator who 
has reached mature years, I think we ought to be allowed a little 
tender meat. I am not much of a meat eater. I am a good deal 
of a vegetarian. I do not believe in the doctrine of reincarna- 
tion; but, if I did, I would want to live in some other country. 
I would not wish to take chances on being reincarnated into 
some kind of an edible food animal and live under the Hoover 
administration, because the good ought to die young. 

It is no wonder, Mr. President, that out in the western country, 
where we can say what we please and still keep out of jail, 
whether we are in the Senate or not, they are beginning to wear 
broad smiles every time you speak of the Food Administration. 
The smile has become chronic. Everybody goes around and 
says: Don't you realize that we are at war? Why don't you 
look sober.” Well, they look sober for a little bit, and then they 
begin to think of Hoover, and everybody gets the smile back 
again on his face. 

An old lady wrote me the other day that she drove through 
the mud of the corn belt, where you can not drive mules in the 
spring of the year and keep them on top of earth, over to the 
neighboring market, and took a number of hens. The poultry 
dealer said, “ We can not buy them.” „What is the matter?” 
“We have an order from the Food Administration not to buy 
and ship any more hens.” “ Well, what is the reason?” “It is 
to conserve the supply of eggs.” But,“ the old lady said, 
“these hens are past the egg-laying period.” She said, Can't 
you make an exception of these hens?” “No”; there was no 
exception; and she then and there, according to the letter, 
voiced her opinion of the Food Administration, which I will 
forbear to repeat, because it would violate the rules of the Sen- 
ate. Nevertheless, I think she is right about it. 

That is another one. These indiscriminating orders, apply- 
ing to everything, can only be made by those who have the 
most extensive technical knowledge, who have worked them out 
in detail, and by long experience are able to apply them justly. 
Why, everybody knows that every spring every prudent house- 
wife harvests every old hen on the place that has reached the 
time when she can go to the city and be sold to a boarding- 
house keeper at a profit. They sort them out, and everyone 
that is capable of producing a potential omelet is kept as a pro- 
ducer. But there is no exception in this order. 

I got a letter from the same neighborhood—it is a very great 
poultry couniry—saying that they had been informed by a 
dealer that just as soon as the hen order, as they called it, 
had been exhausted or had been revoked there would be an 
egg order; and I notice symptoms of that, because there will 
be no egg rolling at the White House this year. That is to 
conserve the supply of eggs. I do not know how the children 
will fare on Easter Monday. It is possible that an order will 
issue from the Food Administration that no eggs shall be col- 
ored. We have not much coloring matter anyhow, since Ger- 
many shut down on the supply, and we have not learned to 
make it ourselves, so probably we will not lose much amuse- 
ment there; but I am waiting with interest to know what will 
be done in the subject matter. At any rate as soon as this 
shall have been accomplished and the full laying capacity of 
the eggs shell have been attained an order will go out that eggs 
shall not be eaten except on Monday. We will have six egg- 
less days and one day on which we can take eggnog, if we live 
in the right kind of an area, 

“Why is this?” I inquire. They say: “It is to furnish the 
basis for a large supply of spring chickens.” They are afraid 


that we are going to run out of hatching stock. If these wise 
men knew anything about it, they would know that there are, 
roughly speaking, one hundred times as many eggs in the United 
States as there are chickens hatched every spring. There are 
ninety and nine that we can use in our food supply for every 
spring chicken produced. So we need not worry about that. If 
they want to stimulate the keepers of cold-storage warehouses 


to put the egg in cold storage, so as to keep it to ship to the 
allies, possibly there may be some food conservation in it; but I 
have very largely graduated from cold-storage eggs. I do not 
care for them myself. If they are to be more matured, I prefer 
to wait until they are fully hatched before I become the ulti- 
mate consumer, 

There is no food value in a cold-storage egg after a certain 
time. It will stay down, it is true; but when it is assimilated 
into your system there is not much nutriment in it. That is 
what I was getting at. That is what the chemists tell us. No- 
body would make such an order that has, in the glimmering 
abyss of the deepness of the most benighted understanding, one 
scintillating ray of common sense applied to the production of 
either meats or breadstuffs. It reaches the limit, and the fact 
that people will stand it is an indication of the very great depth 
of our patriotism. 

The same Food Administration—I referred to it when the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] had the floor—had 
a notion that the price of milk was too high. Well, everybody 
that buys food in the city thinks things are too high. So they 
approached the authorities on the question. They had numer- 
ous conferences. They tried to adjust the matter by compro- 
mise and failed. 

They finally fixed the price to the producer of milk in the 
territory tributary to Chicago, outside of Wisconsin—the terri- 
tory affected being wholly within the State of Minois—at $3.10 
per hundred pounds. This would enable the distributors of 
milk to sell it to the consumer in Chicago at a given price. 
The Food Administration fixed the margin of profit to the milk 
producer as well as the handler. When, however, the farmer 
figured out the value of his land, the value of his herd of dairy 
cows, his buildings, his equipment, hired help, trouble in taking 
care of them, and the production of the milk generally, he 
found out that at the price fixed he was losing money, and that 
the more hundreds of pounds of milk he sold the poorer he was 
growing. The result was what I referred to in the time of the 
Senator from New York. In the counties of Lake, of McHenry, 
of Kane, of Grundy, of Kendall, of Boone, of Will, and of 
Dupage—those surrounding or adjacent to the county of Cook, 
in which Chicago is situated—the farmers to-day are shipping 
their cattle to the stockyards. They are in ordinarily good con- 
dition. They do not require much grain feeding. The result 
is the farmer to-day will turn his farm, not to milk producing, 
but to producing either corn or barley or rye or oats. As a 
rule, the counties I have described in this area are not dis- 
tinctively wheat-producing counties. Therefore that supply of 
milk is gone. It is gone irrevocably for this war period. It is 
gone so that it will take some time to replace it. Some of these 
cows that were sent away were blooded. Ordinarily they were 
the Holstein cows. It will take some time to renew these 
herds. ‘The result will be that people in Chicago will be pay- 
ing more for their milk than they would have paid if they had 
not appealed to the Food Administrator to fix the price. In 
other words, where they fix it at a price below that at which it 
ean be produced, as the Senator from New York argued with 
his illustration, it produces, not the article, but the lack of the 
article. It cuts down the supply that can be furnished on the 
market. 

I want to refer to some other matters. 

When steel was lowered in price, compare the production of 
steel in the United States with the year preceding that of the 
price fixing, and you will find that there was less iron and steel 
produced in the United States under the lowered prices and 
the lowered margin of profit, or sometimes no profit at all. One 
large company, it is true, shows a great profit on its common 
and preferred stock; but the prices of the multitude of sub- 
sidiary or smaller companies that buy their raw material, their 
sheet steel for agricultural implements, their rods for wire 
making, their pig iron and steel for a thousand and one articles 
of iron and steel, were fixed below what would be an induce- 
ment to a man to engage in the business, and naturally the pro- 
duction fell off. 

Copper fell off the same way for the same reason, and it fell 
off sharply at a critical time. The price of wheat was fixed. 
Its production fell off following the same invariable law. The 
price for coal was fixed. I will not stop to sketch that, although 
I have kept the data in my memorandum, because the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopa] treated that very 
lucidly, making it unnecessary to cover that ground. To-day 
he himself read into the Conaressronat Recorp the regulation 
under which we will be permitted to have coal the coming sum- 
mer. I venture this statement: I believe I know that the per- 
son who drew up the coal memorandum offered by the Senator 
from Massachusetts in his remarks a while ago had no actual 
knowledge of conditions in the soft-coal producing areas. It 
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is based upon the densest and I fear the most illimitable and 
hopeless ignorance of the situation. ; 

In a great part of the coal belt, employing 100,000 miners in 
a single State, the State of Illinois, coal is found everywhere. 
There is but an infinitesimal part of it developed at this time. 
The veins run all the way from 2 feet 8 inches to 14 feet in 
thickness. There must be varying prices fixed at the pit mouth 
for cval. 

The thin veins of coal naturally can not be produced as cheaply 
as that from the thicker veins. A miner drills for the shot. If 
it is a heavy vein you can shake down in a single shot tons of 
coal, where it will shake down a very little compared with the 
former in a thin vein. You may make a shallow drill, and you 
can only shake out so much because of the 2 foot 8 inch vein. 
If you put in a heavy shot you will blow the mine up, but with a 
10, 12, or 14 foot vein the same shot, practically with but little 


additional work, will shake down tous of it. 


Still there was not at first any proper regulation on this mat- 
ter. They found it by experience, it is true, but any novice can 
find out anything by experience. Government is a sober matter, 
not a series of experimental affairs making every Federal office 
an experiment station where all kinds of half-baked theories are 
applied by men who know nothing about it. 

Where are the coal men in the offices that fixed these prices, 
promulgated these orders? They were uneeremoniously hustled 
out. It is just like the shipbuilding. It is only within the last 
few weeks, upon the suggestion of Senators, that at the head of 
that committee and influential in its affairs a shipbuilder has 
been employed and asked by the Government to go to the yard 
and see about building ships. Before that time everybody under 
heaven of every other known oceupation—politicians, lawyers, 
professors, lecturers, chautauqua gladiators, and intellectual 
junk dealers, every known species of men who could perform 
miracles on the platform and could not describe a cirele if you 
would give them a chance with a chalk line—all these men were 
found everywhere in the greatest of profusion ; buf not one soli- 
tary shipbuilder was appointed to any office connected with 
building ships. 

The maxim of this administration is that when something is 
to be done hunt until you find a man who knows about it 
and then seize him at once as a long-sought friend to fill a long- 
felt want. When it is done, of course, it is too late to back out 
until we make the beeause possibly, he may learn 
after he gets in. That is the trouble with all of them. They are 
all leurning after they get in. In time of peace I would be 
willing to pay my share of the bill, but im time of war it is no 
time to be making experiments with novices and walking budgets 
of balderdash in the form of theerists who are trying out some- 
thing they want to experiment with on the body politic. That 
is the trouble now. So they fixed this price, and naturally got 


into trouble. 
The next we found was that the production of coal fell 


` off. It fell off in Colorado; it fell off in Illinois; it fell off in Indi- 


ana and in every soft-coal area in the country that I have had 
knowledge of the production diminished. I de not know 
whether that is what they wanted or not, but it came at a 
very unfortunate time. The experiment began last June. 
They began to fix priees. Who was it? In the first instance, 
Mr. Peabody, who held no official position, was here in an ad- 
visory capacity. Mr. Peabody is a coul man. He has been in 
the coal business all his life. He is a private citizen. He op- 
erates some of the largest coal pits in Illinois, and I think 
he has some interests over in the State of Indiana. He came 
here animated by a patriotic purpose, not of selling coal, be- 
cause he can sell all the coal he can get out; it is his business. 
He came here foreseeing that when winter came there would 
be a necessity for a large supply of coal and that the anthra- 
cite coal ought to be relieved as far as possible from the bur- 
den by taking bituminous coal as a substitute, especially for 
steamrmaking purposes. He urged that. They fixed the price 
of coal on the judgment of Mr. Peabody and his associates, 
including Secretary Lane. He is not of the political party 
with which I am affiliated. He is as good a Democrat as ever 
lived, but that does not prevent him from being a patriotic 
citizen. He came here and tendered his services. The -Goy- 
ernment. accepted him voluntarily. He started in and with 
Mr. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, who has some practical 
knowledge, they fixed the price of eoal. What was done? 
Just like the person who knows how to milk, and some gentle- 
man from the Loop district in Chicago who is out visiting 
among the rural brethren comes up and twists the cow’s tail 
after the bucket is full, with the result that there fs no fresh 
milk that morning for breakfast. That is what these dis- 
tinguished gentlemen did after Mr. Peabody and his associates 
had fixed the price of coal at a reasonable figure. He knew 
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the troubles that were coming. Mr. Peabody could see ahead; 
so could other coal men see ahead; so could everybody who 
ever sees anything. Anybody who fills his ewn coal bin could 
see ahead. In our latitude, where cold weather comes, we 
have learned to look for that. ; 

The ant referred to by Solomon in his Proverbs had more 
sense than the Secretary of War.or the Secretary of the Navy 
when they approached the coal question after Mr. Lane and 
Mr. Peabody had acted. Who can observe carefully the old 
homely ditty and not provide for future wants? The Coal Ad- 
ministrator and those asseciated with him. So the bueket of 
milk went over with the proclamation sent out by the good Dr. 
Garfield. He advised the people to wait and they could get coal 
much cheaper than it had been fixed by these authorities. I 
have gotten tired of hearing anything from anybody who has 
doctor“ prefixed to his name unless he is a doctor of divinity 
or of medicine. We have been doctored to death with the pills 
and potions mixed up by these pseudo doctors that come 
along—doctors of nothing but their theories on how people shall 
be governed in war times. Whom did they ever doctor before? 
Students. Did they ever deal with the sober affairs of business? 
No. Did they ever deal with grown men? No. I am suspicious, 
and have been for some years, of doctors of economics who have 
dealt with infants and were suddenly thrown into high place 
and undertook to govern in time either of pence or war the 
affairs of a hundred million people. It is interesting on paper, 
but there is a world of difference between the theories in the 
New Freedom and Congressional Government and the messages 
I have been reading in the Conaresstonat Recorp for the last 
five years. 

I had no confidence in Dr. Garfield. The one lingering shred 
of respect I have for Herbert C. Hoover is that nobody yet has 
dubbed him doctor. It will come in due time, and he will have 
this additional incubus upon his shoulders to bear before he is 
pases office. But Dr. Garfield said, “Wait; do not buy your 
con * 

Mr. REED. I think the Senator is not accurate in his 
statement. I think a degree was conferred on Mr, Hoover im- 
mediately after his impertation into the country by some college, 
I have forgotten which one. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I can say, generally, that if you let these 
gentry once start, if they leave anything out it is not their fault, 
they have forgotten it. I hear what the junior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Rrrp] announces with a feeling of sadness. I 
had earnestly hoped Mr. Hoover might be spared. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President z 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Hlinois 
yield tə the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator remembers that Dr. Garfield was 
PERENA of the board that fixed the price of wheat last 

ugust. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am not informed of that. 

Mr. GORE. That is a faet, and I want to say, if the Senator 
will allow me, to further enhance his appreciation of doctors, 
Dr. Garfield was chairman of the board which fixed the price 
of wheat and also president of the college, and it must be said 
to his eredit that while he was investigating the price of wheat 
he made a thorough test to ascertain the effect of black rust and 
striped rust on Greek roots. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am glad to have the additional informa- 
tion. It shows the value of these open debates in the Senate. 
It keeps adding to our stoek of knowledge as we go along. I 
suppose that is what the President meant when he said that 
cloture ought never to be adopted im the Senate, that the Sen- 
ate is an open forum and so many things are sifted out here 
of the hasty and ineonsiderate legislation passed by the House 
that it ought to remain an open forum for all time. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma has given us a fresh application of this 
wholesome doetrine. 

At any rate, people quit buying coal. The miners, when the 


| demand fell off, had nothing to do. The pits shut down. The 


miners went out and tried to get jobs at husking corn in 
the corn belt, and caretaking, and so on, but they were out of 
work. They were out of work at a time when probably by 
experience we have learned that we will begin to dig our coal, 
unless somebody is removed from office and some other novices 
are put in te start afresh. That is the danger. 

We have had three changes in the Shipping Board now. The 
only shipbuilder, Mr. Baker, of Baltimore, who could tell a 
ship from a tub and had built and operated ships and knew 
about them, resigned. He took one swift look at the board, 
saw what was and stood from under. Then another 
one was appointed. They inherited the incapacity and the 
indisposition of the previous board. They started some fresh 
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ones of their own, and in a little while the difficulties became 
so irreconcilable that the head of it resigned, and then another 
one came. He remained for a brief season, hardly long enough 
to take a comprehensive survey of the manifold difficulties of 
the situation, but taking time by the forelock he, too, emulated 
his predecessor by resigning, and the present board got in. 
The present board has a grasp of the situation, and, I think, 
if left alone, they will build ships. They may make some mis- 
takes, but they will build ships. I can pardon mistakes in 
anybody if he is doing something. The active man always 
makes mistakes. They can be corrected. 

At any rate, we got into the winter. Everybody is familiar 
with what happened then. The darkies out in my part of the 
town were carrying their coal home in a gunny bag, a shovelful 
at a time. The price of empty dry-goods boxes in the north- 
west part of the city went up 100 per cent. Everything was 
affected by war prices. We got through it at last. Do we 
want to repeat it? I hope not. Do we want to repeat our 
experience on coal by meat and breadstuffs? I hope not. I 
hope we will not be called upon to do such a thing, because it 
would be more serious even than a fuel situation. Still we are 
driving along in a direction where we are likely to do it. 

You can persuade men to do things, you can voluntarily make 
a condition so that a farmer will put his acres in to the best 
advantage, but I never yet saw anybody who could compel a 
farmer to do anything unless we were to substitute for our pres- 
ent form of government a pure autocracy. We must substitute 
a kaiser with the militaristic form of government in this coun- 
try before you can compel the farmer to do anything. You can 
persuade him, you can make it attractive, to raise certain crops, 
to produce certain meat animals, but that is as far as govern- 
ment can go. 

Let me tell you why the farmer is not satisfied. Here, under 
date of February 21, 1918, Bloomington, III., are the proceedings 
of the Illinois Farmers’ Institute. They refer to the fixing of 
the price of milk, which I will omit. They refer to the National 
Food Administration, in a succeeding paragraph, that last fall 
announced that— . 
it would do everything possible to maintain a minimum 1 of $15.50 
for this winter’s run of hogs and urged farmers as a patriotic duty to 
increase the meat supply by feeding hogs to heavier weights. 

That is the same thing. We may have difficulty in getting 
any more of Jones’s young pig sausage from Fort Atkinson, 
Wis. I am not advertising that; I am just calling attention to 
the fact that he may be embarrassed in supplying the public 
with pig sausage, because here was merely a suggestion, it is 
true, but back of it came the thunders of the Food Administra- 
tion and all the terrors of its penal provisions. Hold your hogs 
until they are of heavier weight. The entire effort seems to be 
to get everything old and tough, so that you will not or can not 
eat so much of it. 

The Food Administration announced that there was a crying need 
fer fats. Yet, now that these heavy hogs are coming upon the market, 
the packers are discounting them heavily. The packers are under Gov- 
ernment control, and farmers can not help but question the action of 
the Food Administration in allowing them to take this advantage of 
the man who put surplus weight on his hogs at heavy expense. Why 
doesn’t the Government take the responsibility publicly? 

Following out the request of the Food Administration, I know 
what the farmers did in the corn belt. There is where the bacon 
and the hams are raised that will go across the water to the 
military forces. You have got to get a cornfield and the swine 
in what the newspaper men call close juxtaposition. If you do 
not, you lose freight both ways. So inevitably the great corn 
areas are the places where pork is raised. Acting under 
the suggestion of the Food Administration, the farmers of that 
country laid in great supplies and bred great numbers of pigs. 
They bought stock hogs and prepared to make a record break- 
ing production of pork. You know what happened. That was 
along about February 14, as I remember the order or the letter 
that went out: 

About a week Joseph P. Cotton, chief of the meat division of the 
Food Administration, sent a letter to a number of hog men and others 
a which he stated that there was a demand for the withdrawal of 


minimum price of $15.50 for hogs and that he felt it would_be 


fair” to withdraw such m um if he thought wise. Mr. 


ministration to main 
action would be “ 
further to shake 
ministration. 
Some of them following out the suggestion of last fall or early 
winter bought stock hogs. They used all their own soft corn 
which has not so great feeding capacity as fully matured grain. 
They bought corn from elsewhere. They put it into these hogs 
with the expectation that the order would stand. They were 
given to understand by Mr. Cotton that he would withdraw the 
$15.50 per hundred if he saw fit. It was not done, because of the 


vigorous protests that were made by men who had invested their 
money on the basis named. But the power of Mr. Cotton, speak- 
ing for the food department, is announced to withdraw the 
minimum at any time he sees fit, coupled with the statement 
that he thinks it would be perfectly fair to do so. Farmers may 
be excused in the hog belt if they quit producing hogs and 
taking the chances on an administration that lacks either the 
ability or the understanding to keep faith or to keep the agree- 
ment they made. 

That is what is the matter. That is the reason why hogs are 
now going up to $18. It is because the probabilities are that for 
this summer there will not be as many hogs for the June market 
out in that country as there would be if this statement had not 
been made. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GORE. Has the Senator the statement there? I have not 
had access to it, and I would like to have him put it in the 
Record or furnish me with a copy of it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; I will insert it in the RECORD. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 

MESSAGE TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Resolutions adopted at the Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the Illinols 
Farmers’ Institute, Bloomington, Ill., February 19, 20, 21, 1918, wired 
to President Wilson. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., February 21, 1918. 
To the Hon. Wooprow WILSON, ` 
President of the United States, Washington, D. C.: 


Members of the Illinois Farmers’ Institute, representing more than 
200,000 farmers in Illinois, at its 5 annual meeting held at 
Bloomington, Ill., to-day adopted the fo owing resolutions and respect- 
fully ask your earnest consideration of same: 
2 eee pay ca situation is so serlous as to threaten a national 
crisis; an 

“ Whereas unless the Government adopts at once a strong and unequlvo- 
cal agricultural policy nothing but a season much more favorable 
than normal can prevent a food shortage bordering on famiue: 
Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That we call the attention of the President of the United 
States to the following facts: 

“1. The attitude of the Food Administration is tending to shake the 
confidence of farmers in its good faith, and is serlously affecting the 
morale of our agricultural population. 

“2. The food administrator of Illinois signed a written agreement to 
fix a price for milk, through a commission, which would give producers 


cost of production plus a reasonable profit. The commission appointed 
by the Food Administration did not consider cost of production fixin, 
roducers that is sending thousands o 


the price. It set a price for the 
ond dairy cows to the sto the dairy industry 
of northern Illinois with ruin. The State food administrator has re- 
fused to overrule this action of the commission, thus repudiating his 
agreement to fix a price that would give the producers cost of production 
2 a reasonable profit. The National F. Administration has so far 
alled to overrule the action of the Illinois food administrator. 

8. The National Food Administration last fall announced that it 
would do everything possible to maintain a minimum price of $15.50 
for this winter’s run of hogs, and urged farmers as a patriotic duty 
to increase the meat supply by faune hogs to heavier weights. The 
Food Administration announced that there was a crying n for fats, 
are coming onto the market the packers 

The packers are under Government 
control, and farmers can not Dap but question the action of the Food 

o take this advantage of the man who 


s and threatenin; 


y expense, 
P. Cotton, chief of the meat division of 


ers, t 
of the aara ny ts of $15.50 for hogs, and that he felt that it would 
be “ perfectly r” to withdraw such minimum if he thought wise. 
Mr. Cotton has since decided not to withdraw this minimum price, but 
the very 1 that he could dismiss the obligation of the Food 
Administration to maintain this price with the tement that such 

fair ” has appalled farmers and tended still 
3 to shake in the good intentions of the Food Adminis- 
ration, 


Farmers have added greatly to their number of brood sows in re- 
3 — to the appeal of the Food Administration. We now wonder if 
the Food Administration will consider it “ pester fair“ to withdraw 
its minimum ratio of 13 to 1 when the pigs n to come onto the 
market next fall. The fear that this agreement may be repudiated is 
already sending many brood sows to the stockyards, 

5. Including mutton in the meatless-day regulations has brought loss 
to a large number of sheep feeders, and we understand that the Gov- 
ernment has bought little or no mutton for the Army and Navy or for 


rt. z 
B The meatless days have so reduced the demand for prime beef 
that feeders of such beef have been forced to take 1 The 
result of this is bound to be felt in greatly curtailed f g operations 
next winter, with a consequent meat shortage. 


T. In a tele addressed to this meeting, Mr. Cotton says, The 


action would be 2 
e 


be 

a total loss. 
AE ue most serious obstacle in the way of E large crops this 

year is a lack of skilled labor. The classified draft rules provide a 

splendid means for raising armies with as little interference as possible 


1918. 
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ations 

t the 
y. We do not as 

elcome this assurance, 


these 


with agriculture and the essential industries. When 
meant w. 


were adopted we were given to understand that the 
said and that they would be administered 3 
for exemption from military service, but we did w. 
that skilled farmers would not be taken from their vitally necessary 
work until such time as the need for men in the Army is so great as to 
make such action imperative. 

We now find that some of our district boards are not taking these 
regulations at their face value, but are ppa the majority of single 
farmers of draft age in class 1. Many of these men are farm ers 
2 the production of their farms will suffer materially from their 
absence. 

We are not eine for any special favors, but we do believe that our 
close association with food production gives us a clear insight into the 
seriousness of this problem. We realize our full responsibility in the 
war and are willing to give our strength, our money, and our lives, if 
necessary, to our country, but a discouraged agriculture can not supply 
food in the quantity needed to win the war. 

Most serious of all is the loss of confidence in the good faith of the 
Food Administration and the exemption boards. orale is as im- 

rtant in the army of food producers as among the fighting forces. 
forale can not be maintained in the face of vacillating policies that 
keep food producers in a state of een: We take the liberty, 
therefore, to make the following recommendations and to ask that the 
President of the United States give them his immediate and careful 
consideration: 

(a) That the War Department issue immediate instructions to the 
district boards to review all agricultural claims for deferred classifica- 
tion and decide them in accordance with the plain intention of the 
draft classification rules. : 

(b) That the Food Administration issue immediately a plain and 
unequivocal statement of its policy toward 558 that it show 
its good faith og Bip a milk price for the icago district in accord- 
ance with Mr. Wheeler's signed promise; that it give assurance that 
the minimum ratio of 13 to 1 for the 1918 crop of hogs will be main- 
tained ; and that meatless days be enforced with more consideration for 
their effect on future production. 

We feel that the Food Administration is overemphasizing the im- 
portance of food saying and overlooking Se much greater importance 
of food production. o amount of saving can make up for a partial 
fallure of the work of production. 

We hereby reaffirm our loyalty to our Government in this crisis 
and pledge the fullest measure of effort to food production during the 
period of the war. It is only because of the sincerity of our desire to 
make our efforts fully effective that we ask for the removal, so far as 
possible, of the obstacles in the way of increased production. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ILLInois FARMERS’ INSTITUTE, 
H. E. Youna, Secretary. 
Springfield, III. 


Mr. SHERMAN. These farmers’ institutes are like those held 
in all the States, I think. They are very generally attended. 
The people come from all over our State. They represent every 
occupation—the dairyman, the stockman, the heavy cattle feeder, 
the grain producer, and the market gardeners—those in the 
suburbs of Chicago, Peoria, and near St. Louis on the Illinois 
side. All are represented at those meetings, and these form an 
intelligent body. 

Along with that came the meatless days, including mutton. I 
think there was a sheepman before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture—a Chicago man who knows all about sheep, I think, Mr. 
Reid. He told of the losses the sheepmen had incurred for the 
same reason I have given in other matters. 

The meatless daza have so reduced the demand for prime beef that 
feeders of such beef have been forced to take heayy losses. 

In a telegram produced at this meeting of the Illinois Farmers’ 
Institute, Bloomington, Mr. Cotton said: 

The price of corn is at a fictitious level. 


And he adds: 

I hope the price of corn will fall. 

Such statements do not add to the confidence of the farmer. 
Mr. Cotton evidently bases his conclusions on the greatly over- 
estimated corn report of the United States Agricultural De- 
partment. The Department of Agriculture, let me say, reported 
for 1917 the corn crop at 3,100,000,000 bushels, in round figures. 
That is an overestimate. First, it makes no allowance for the 
18 per cent of frost-bitten corn. In all the great corn-belt areas 
of the United States there was a premature frost, and by actual 
computation of average fields that have been husked out it is 
found that about 18 per cent of it is affected. 

Another thing, these estimates made by the traveling agents 
of the Department of Agriculture, in my judgment, are exag- 
gerated at times. I have a constituent living at Rock Island, 
III., who has several sections of land in the State of Louisiana. 
He happened to be in Louisiana when the Government inspector 
came around to figure on one section of corn, 640 acres, in that 
country. It was estimated at 40 bushels per acre for the whole 
640 acres. As a matter of fact, it did not produce, when husked 
out, 10 bushels to the acre. Let that go for what it is worth 
and take the figures produced by the department of 3,100,000,000 
bushels of corn for 1917. 

That would indicate, if Mr. Cotton’s views are valuable, that 
corn is too high. How will you change the price? There is no 
price fixing on corn in the food act of last August. It will be 
regulated by the license plan. Every dealer in corn will be 
licensed, If he sells a bushel of corn beyond what they call 


their price—and that is where they obtain the power—the 
license will be revoked. 

In the food act, by reading one of the sections, you will find 
that any unfair practice or unfair profit exposes the licensee 
to a revocation of the permit to do business. Whenever, there- 
fore, the buyer or handler of., corn sells at a price condemned 
by the Food Administration his license is revoked. The price 
at which the elevator man—either the local elevator or at the 
primary interior market of the country—can sell grain fixes 
the price that he must pay the producer. So the right to license 
carries with it the right to fix the price at which the licensee 
can sell it. This statement, therefore, from Mr. Cotton has 
acted as a damper upon the spirits of the farmer where the 
5 bulk of the corn crop of this country will be grown for 
1918. 

The farm papers published these proceedings; they published 
the orders of the Food Administration. Scarcely a farmer can 
now be found in the country who does not take some farm 
paper. He therefore informs himself of these orders which 
are issued from time to time. In addition to that— 

The most serious obstacle in the way of producing large crops this 
year is a lack of skilled labor. 

That was written before the order of the Provost Marshal 
General placing actual farm labor in the deferred classes, 
which in some measure, at least, will relieve the situation. 
These reports sent out by the Government about the abundance 
of farm help are erroneous. There are hands, but they are 
green material. The skilled farm hand is not to be found in 
sufficient numbers. 

I come now to another matter that I approach with some 
degree of reluctance. I hold no brief for the packers. They 
are among the voters of my constituency; they are the object 
of considerable criticism; they are now under investigation. 
They have been investigated for some weeks and their papers 
have been seized under some sections of recent legislation. 
The packers may be guilty of all or none of the things with 
which they are charged; I do not know; I shall not at this 
time or place go into that question. I do not think it is neces- 
sary. I only know that I can remember the time in the Missis- 
sippi Valley when there was no market for live stock, in the 
infancy of the stockyards, when the packing houses were mere 
local enterprises. I can remember when a hog ran from spring 
until Christmas before any efforts were made to prepare him 
for the market, and sometimes in those years there was no 
market. The hog ran out during the whole of thé fall of the 
year on the prairie and in the woodland belt. I can under- 
stand why the hog has his peculiar anatomy. Nature made 
him so in his original state. He was largely nose, because in 
his original state he was in that happy condition where he had 
to root to subsist. 

The hog, as I can remember, before the days of the stock- 
yards and packers was a primitive type. He was athletic in 
build and was remarkable for speed rather than for meat. The 
stockyards grew up; the packing houses came. The hog is a 
prolific animal. So just as soon as the open market came, and 
before Mr. Hoover or any of his peculiar theories were ever 
heard of, the hog became the staple meat-producing animal of 
the country. > 

I can yet remember when there was a prejudice against the 
hog in Europe. We had a minister in one of those countries— 
I think he was the minister to Denmark, the Hon. Clark E. 
Carr—and he tried to introduce the hog into polite circles in 
Europe. He failed for a long time, but eventually he made 
some headway. He met many obstacles. The people had a 
prejudice equal to that of the ancient Hebrews and regarded 
the hog as an unclean animal. The minister argued with them; 
he showed them about the hog; that when he was given a fair 
chance the average hog was as cleanly in his habits as a goat, 
and the goat had from Biblical days been regarded as a clean 
animal and had been used as a sacrificial atonement on the 
altars of an ancient race. The minister argued all that out. 
So, after a while the “melancholy Dane” began to consume 
pork, and he grew less melancholy from that time, because it 
was a very nourishing substance. To-day you could not find 
any Hamlets in that country if you scraped it over with a fine- 
tooth comb; it helped the Dane and improved him; he got 
cheaper meat. 

Our markets were correspondingly benefited. The export 
trade began. It began from those small things that I am nam- 
ing. I only refer to it in that way to fasten it in your memory 
if I can. Therefore, as the export trade took off the surplus 
that we did not use of the meat-producing animals of our 
country, we began to have a fixed market. There is only a 
tithe of the meat-producing animals taken over on the hoof, 
The cattle boats do not take many of the export steers; they 
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take practically no hogs on the hoof to European countries; 
they are all slaughtered here. With the advent of the refrig- 
erator boat, now the best meats of the United States go to the 
markets. of the world as dressed refrigerated meat. Out of 
this largely grew the present magnitude of the packers’ trade. 

It is true there are five great packers. It is said that they 
are 2 monopoly. Let it be so. Like many other things, I am 
prepared to accept it as 2 monopoly and to impose reasonable 
regulations treating it as a monopoly. Here is one thing the 
Government has not been fair on; nelther has it been acting 
in that good faith which ought to characterize: dealings between 
men in business affairs. The junior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reen] read into the Recond: a most startling letter, when 
you weigh what it means. I sometimes think the general public 
outside have not yet got the drift of the evidence which the 
Senator submitted. The packers did not give it willingly; it 
was taken from their files under a law passed by Congress—or 
a supposed Jaw. I have my doubts: about the: validity of such 
a measure; and if I were again about a court room I should 
advise clients to fight it, just as the packers’ lawyers are advis- 
ing them to fight the execution of such a law. I think my 
papers are my own; I think they can not be taken away from 
me to be used as evidence against me in criminal prosecutions 
or to expose me to the penal provisions of a statute. Still that 
is attempted to be done. 

I know what the precedents are; I know what the decisions 
of the courts of our own country are; I know what the de- 
cisions are from time immemorial in England, from whom we 
borrow our rules; whose precedents we have adopted’; and whose 
governmental, and, especially, whose judicial precedents we 
revere.. I can remember of reading when Wilkes was indieted 
in England for criminal libel for criticizing the administration 
in his newspaper called the North Briton and his private papers 
seized under John Doe warrants, Authorities representing the 
Crown broke into his room, took away his papers, and used them 
in evidence against him. He sued for trespass; the courts of 
England sustained his claims; and he collected damages from 
the trespassers who took his papers away on the ground the 
taking was illegal. The packers are fm that same condition 
to-day. 


It is said that some of the papers are the papers of other 
people used for the commission of felonies. That is the charge. 
The courts will settle that and I need not argue it. In due time 
it will reach that august body of nine men, who are the highest 
judicial authority in this country, and they will pass upon the 
validity of such attempted legislation. At any rate. the packers: 
are in the eondition where they are now being investigated, 
using this law as a means of taking from them certain papers 
found in their files or in the files of Mr. Veder, their general 
attorney. Frank P. Walsh, in the examination, drew out a let- 
ter, which was referred to by the junior Senator from Missouri. 
The packers did not give it; they did not rush into print when 
they were attacked ; they kept stiil and bore the grilling of them- 
selves by the incensed cattle raiser and by all the rest of the 
public interested in the price on the open market. 

What was found in this letter? It was a letter—I am 
quoting now from memory—from Mr. White, who was: a repre- 
sentative of Armour & Go. It detailed at some length various 
matters. referring to the packing business. Ft said, though— 
and this is the matter to which I especially refer here—that 
the Food Administration, acting through E. Dana Durand, had 
told the packers that they must have so many million pounds 
of beef every week, and doubted the ability of the packers to 
meet the demand. The packers thought they might be able 
to produce the meat, after taking stock of the animals im the 
country that were accessible for slaughtering purposes. I think 
the Senator from Missouri very felicitously described this gen- 
tleman as being worth the money, because he parted his name 
in the middle, which ef itself is not am offense, but like the 
attachment of Dr.“ to a man's name, I look at a man a little 
more closely who does that than I do if he does not follow 
such practices, It implies a kind of fastidiousness, so to 
speak, that would justify a person in looking with care upon 
the individual, because he lias different standards of be- 
havior; and his sense of honor, like that of a good many re- 
formers, is in a rudimentary stage. Sometimes I want a bond 
with security when such men give me a promise. I am some- 
what familiar with them. There are one or two of them in 
the University ef Chicago with whom I tave had various con- 
troversies, and they lack the sense of honor that goes along 
with the cheapest kind of a tin-horn poker player in the moun- 

I query if any of you. read the election expenses account filed 
in the city of New York. of $1,534,000: Well, w „ I got 
through with that, I made up my mind that I did hot want 
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campaign. expense money and a reformer to get together in 
anything I am associated with if I wished to preserve my 
good name. It is a fearsome combination. It is a good deal 
like am observation made by Gil Blas when Le Sage puts into 
his hero’s mouth the warning: “ Never put a reformed drunkard 
alone in a wine cellar.” 

Here is what they did—and it is developed in this: letter of 
Mr. Durand that the packers were told to hold down the price 
of cattle. That is not acting in goed faith. The Food Admin- 
istration, with all the powers: of goyernment back of it, went 
to the packersthe five great houses that will furnish in time 
of stress ment for our armies, for.if yow will give them the 
animals they will give you the dressed beef. They have offered 
their plants; they have offered to let the Government fix the 
price of meat and to turn over everything they have got. The 
Government, with all this advantage, instead of taking this 
responsibility itself, doing what E regard as inherently cow- 
ardly, lacking that. fine sense of honor that ought to prevail 
between men even though they are in public office and 2 part 
of the administration’s swarm of deputy candle snuffers, apolo- 
gizing for anything and everything that comes from that admin- 
istration—even granting all that to be so, why should they 
depart from that decent sense of honor which belongs to men 
in business affairs? They know the eriticism that always falls 
upon the packers. Anybody possessed of anything is in a dan- 
gerous condition nowadays; it is only the failures im life that 
have come to the front. Exit the man who ean perform things 
right! Exit the man who has anything or who knows how! 
Step up to the hend of the line the incompetent, the failures, 
the shiftless, the shoeck-heads from everywhere, because you 
have at last come into your own. So; knowing that, these men 
deliberately put upon the packers the burden of keeping down 
the price of cattle. What a cowardly shifting of responsibility! 
It is that to which Louis F. Swift refers in. an advertisement, 
portions of which I wish to read. The paekers could deny 
that they were responsible for keeping the price of cattle down 
so that the Government could buy cheaper beef, based on the 
cost price of cattle on the hoof, but would that get any pub- 
lielty? No. 

I have, I think, stated once before in this presence that if I 
were to go to-night peaceably to my residence I would get. no 
headlines in the morning ; everybody goes home peaceably, or is 
supposed to do so; but if E go out and beat my fellow man inte 
u state of insensibility and relieve him of his valuables I will 
have a headline in the morning and great publicity. My be- 
havior along the established lines of good conduct gets me no 
publicity ; it is the unusual which attracts comment. So when 
the price of cattle was kept down by the packers, acting under 
pressure from Mr. Durand, of the Food Administration, every- 
body blamed the packers, and great publicity was given to their 
alleged improper conduct. It was intimated they ought to be 
hanged to the lampposts. It was all sensational and made a 
good headline. I have letters im my office saying that Chicago 
wilt have another Haymarket riot, with much more merit in it 
than that which resulted when Fielden and August Spies threw 
the shell into the ranks of the pelicemen many years ago, hark- 
ing back to that time, saying in substance that mob law would 
be applied. For what? For a thing that by the unprecedented 
action of the Food Administration was put upon the packers, 
because the administration was teo cowardly to carry the load 
itself. In order: to get publicity the packers have to insert in 
the newspapers a paid advertisement, at the usual advertising 
rates, from New York to Denver. Louis F. Swift, president of 


i Swift & Co., says: 


There is no foundation) fov the alleged violations. ot law attributed to 


+ our 3 by agents of the Federal Trade Commission, and I want to 


say em cally tint Swift & Co. is not a party to any conspiracy to 
defraud the Government. * The Trade Commission attorney 
has by false inference and misplaced emphasis given to disconnected 
rtions of the correspondence taken from our private files and read 
to the record æ false and sinister meaning, with the plain purpose of 
ereating an tie public opinſon. 

That refers to the Durand letter and to the attempt by the 
Food Administration to make the packers carry the Toad in 
keeping down the price of cattle: and ineur the hostility and 
criticism of the general public for the attempt to do so. 

Very briefly, now, beexuse I do not care to spend mueh time 
on the subject, and others have referred to it in a much more 
capable way than I ean hope to do- 

Mr. WATSON, Has the Durand letter been published? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Durand letter was published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorn by the junior Senator from Missourf [Mr. 
Rrep], who, a week or 10 days ago, had occasion to refer to it, 
not for the purpose that I have used it, but for the purpose of 
showing that the Food Administration had interfered with the 


‘natural level of prices of cattle coming into the Chicago market. 


1918. 


— 


The vice of these attempts to interfere with the natural laws 
of trade was put in an especially forceful manner by the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopez] in his comments some 
days ago referring in detail to the coal situation.. The same 
question has been referred to to-day by the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Wapswortu], and I will not attempt to go over 
the same ground and express my views, for probably they would 
add nothing to the enlightenment of Senators. 

But we have started on this enterprise. It is not the first 
time that governments, as well as private individuals, have 
started on some course of conduct which, when started, entails 
upon them the continued necessity of a repetition of the addi- 
tional folly on which they embarked. 

I had occasion to remark not long ago that I am not responsible 
for the passage of the food-control bill. I am glad of it. I have 
taken my share of criticism, and I have no words of repentance. 

First, however, we undertook in that measure to fix prices 
arbitrarily. By inference we undertook that in the case of 
wheat, and by actual assumption of power the Food Administra- 
tion is now fixing prices through the license section of the food 
control act upon a great variety of food products. So we are 
fairly embarked on the shoreless sea of that experiment, Where 
it will end, the wisest man can not determine. We can antici- 
pate that, if the war should end happily, we may back out of 
our difficulties without any material damage, save that involved 
in the general readjustment of prices and the bankruptcies that 
follow. 

The initial difficulty and error was in undertaking to do by 
governmental agency what a hundred million people, or all of the 
active portions of the population engaged in gainful occupations 
do. Markets are made by multitudes of men and by multitudes 
of conditions. There is not a more sensitive thing in the world 
than a market. When the grain exchanges of the country were 
in operation, before they were substantially put out of business, 
the market could be observed and notë made of the numerous 
influences that deflected the quotations on the board. 

Every time a grain exchange has been mentioned here it has 
been regarded by some as an unmitigated evil. It is a necessary 
instrumentality between the producer and the consumer, There 
is one thing that I think is generally forgotten in the discus- 
sion, namely, that from the time grain is sowed in mother earth, 
and especially from the time it is harvested, it must be owned 
by somebody. There are in the grain market in ordinary times 
no derelict property in this country; there is no such thing in 
the markets of the United States as property without owners. 
The grain of this country from the time it is produced until it 
has ended its mission on earth, must be owned and carried by 
somebody. Who will carry it? Will the producer? In the first 
instance, being the initial owner, he does carry it. The farmer 
carries his surplus until he needs to convert it into money. He 
then has recourse to the nearest available market. He goes 
to an elevator for the purpose of turning such of his grain into 
money to meet his immediate needs as he may desire. 

When it passes out of his hands it still has an owner. The 
new owner is the elevator man or the commission man. It leaves 
the local elevator and goes to the great grain centers, the pri- 
mary interior markets, and the port cities for the export trade, 
but in no instance can any of the food grains, roughage, or any- 
thing in the shape of property produced on the fields and farms 
of this country be without an owner. The only question for us 
to decide is, Who will be the owner to carry it? If the farmer 
carries it, then there will be no collection of quantities of the 
product to meet great demands. It is impossible to collect it 
on the instant. It is only where great elevator. facilities are 
found and where elevators and transportation lines converge at 
great central points that stand as gateways to the grain com- 
merce of the country that grain may be accumulated in quan- 
tities. So the owners, after it leaves the producer, are those 
who accumulate large quantities and take the risk. The farmer 
does not take it; the consumer does not; but those who have 
brought it together in great accumulations carry the risk them- 
Selves. 

It is said that those who have heretofore carried that risk, 
who have assumed the ownership of the holdings after the grain 
leaves the producer or the small elevator are criminals, that they 
are parasites upon the trade world. 

I haye heard them described by all kinds of epithets; but if 
they are put out of business, Mr. President, who will take their 
place? The Government must. If the Government destroys the 
so-called middleman, it must furnish a substitute, because the 
producer of grain in the country and the consumer in the city 
can not reach each other by direct communication ; there must be 
somebody to equalize, to hold, to carry the risk, to take the 
fluctuations of the market up and down, to gamble with the mar- 
kets abroad, with the weather and crop conditions at home, and 
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with the demands of our own people. So the Government must 
furnish somebody in place of the middleman. That has never 
yet been done, although it is a problem that may at some time 
be satisfactorily solved. 

The same thing is true in the case of coal. It is proposed by 
coal regulations or by additional legislation to abolish the coal 
distributor; that the great jobber in, coal shall be put out of 
business. If he is, then it will be necessary to deal with the 
consumer of coal from the mouth of the pit, so that he may fill 
his bins and so that the coal yards of the factories and other 
plants may be filled. When the Government has undertaken that, 
it has undertaken a line of private business which, in my judg- 
ment, it is incompetent to undertake. But prices are to be fixed 
in that way. That is the purpose, that prices shall be fixed by 
destroying the middleman and substituting the Government be- 
tween the producer and user or consumer of the article. I un- 
derstand that that is the purpose of all the different measures 
that are brought in here from time to time. 

If that is done, let the Government run the breweries—I am 
now reaching a point that I intended to make—and become the 
manufacturer and distributor, because brewing only changes the 
form of the product between the producer and the consumer. 
Let the Government go into the beer business. r 

Now, we are told to eat barley bread and corn bread and rye 
bread. I notice that rye has been conserved so that now none of 
it outside of the available stock on hand can be taken into the 
human system except in solid form. That was undoubtedly a 
food measure. In England, under date of March 12, 1918, I 
notice that there was some criticism made of this question. I 
read from a newspaper item, with the date line, London, Tues- 
day, March 12: 

Criticism of the continued use of grain for brewing and ger was 
made in the House of Commons to-day by the Right Hon. Leifchild 
Jones and others. John R. Clynes, parliamentary secretary of the food- 
control board, in reply said that having regard, among other considera- 
tions, for the food situation and opinion in America, the Government, 
while maintaining a supply of beer for heavy manual workers, intended 
to reduce immediately the tonnage to be used for brewing material. 
One hundred and fifth thousand tons of barley were taken from the 


brewers and malsters on March 1 and a further 200,000 tons would be 
eyes yearly by restricting the standard of barrelage and using substi- 


es. 

The brewing materials for 1918-19, Mr. Clynes added, would be 
3 to 512,000 tons of shipping, compared to 1,500,000 tons early 

e war. 

In his remarks Mr, Jones declared the drink bill was too heavy a bur- 
den for the country in times of war. For 1914, he said, it had totaled 
$820,000,000; for 1915 it had been $910,000,000, while for 1916 it had 
sown to $1,020,000,000, and despite appeals for economy it had in 

917 amounted to $1,295,000,000. 

While we are saving in this country to send to the markets 
across the sca they are goinz on with the brewing business. 
Of course, they have reduced it some; but here in our own coun- 
try I take from an advertisement of a brewery the statement 
that the brewers only used 70,500,488 bushels of grain in the last 
year, and the distillers a trifle of 39,748,000 bushels, which they 
claim is less than 24 per cent of the total cereal production. 
Then, from another advertisement, I glean this interesting in- 
formation: 


A single 3 brewery was advertising. as a proof of its impor- 
tance, that it used 325 tons of coal every day, and appropriated 50,000 
cars a year for its deliveries, 

Along in the days when we were freezing to death, to be using 
825 tons of coal a day in one brewery, and shutting the school- 
houses in Washington and in Chicago because they had not 
enough coal to warm them for the little tots to come in, makes 
me think this Food Administration and this Coal Administra- 
tion are color blind on conseryation. It occurs to me that if 
they want to save the breadstuffs they had just as well stop 
the malster and the brewer and save some million bushels of 
barley, mill it into barley flour, and mix it with wheat flour. I 
have had some bread made out of half-wheat flour and half- 
barley fiour, and it is more palatable than the whole-wheat 
flour. It is much healthier. It produces less deleterious effects 
than the finely bolted flour, and we could use it right along very 
profitably if we wished; but I hear nothing in the way of con- 
servation of that kind. Every time I pass a brewery out in the 
Mississippi Valley, that I know quite well, the smoke is still 
going out of its stack. It has been doing that ever since we 
ceclared war. It will continue indefinitely unless stopped. I 
think we are saving this grain at the expense of our own sense 
of justice in the application of conservation and sending it 
abroad to those people who themselves are malting liquor as a 
result of drawing on us for supplies. The President has power 
to stop this waste. Why does he not do it? 

Here is another thing: I am goinz to close in a few minutes 
now. I do not wish to take the rest of the evening. You never 
ean get through with these endless subjects, anyhow, when you 
undertake to interfere with the laws of markets and nature 
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by the puny fiats of human beings in legislative bodies. I never 
knew it to succeed. I have seen the experiment tried within 
State areas, and I have seen it fail. I think it is a failure here 
applied. I have read as far back as I ean find anything on the 
subject, and I never knew it to succeed from the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, when she laid her hand upon every private enterprise 
in England. Clear back in the time of Aristotle they tried it, 
and it was always a failure. 

I have read a good deal of Henry George in my time—his 
Progress and Poverty, his single tax. I have been quite inter- 
ested in the bulky volumes issued by Carl Marx, who is the 
father of scientific socialism, so far as there is any science 
about it. I do not think there is much science about it when you 
read it all and sum it up. If I were to epitomize it all, I would 
say that the entire system of socialism is embodied in mistaking 
the yearnings of one man for the earnings of another. 

Henry George in his lifetime had a favorite obsession known 
as the single tax. I regard a real enthusiastic follower of the 
single tax as a refined sort of a paranoiac, if I may fall into 
the terms used by alienists. They get it, and it is like a dis- 
ease. It runs its progressive course. Sometimes it lasts a life- 
time, just like chronic diseases, and they die of something else. 
Well, often a single taxer has it. He goes along. Apparently 
he is sane enough on most things. He goes along and transacts 
business, but he has the disease and usually he keeps it all his 
life. Economically, there is no use to argue with them. You 
-must simply go along and try to keep other people from catch- 
ing the same complaint that they have. That is the only use 
I ever saw of arguing this question publicly. 

The single tax is based on the nationalization of land titles. 
The single tax was not born out on the farm. It was born in 
the miasma of the great centers of population, from that de- 
luded portion of our people who live in the canyons of ofice 
buildings, who do not know that the seasons ever change except 
when it snows on them in the morning when they are running 
for a suburban train; from the gentlemen who have no idea 
where the potato comes from—whether it grows on a tree or 
whether it is concocted by a French cook in the kitchen of some 
high-class hotel. These gentlemen, living under those conditions, 
taking their inspiration from such surroundings, and inhaling 
sewer instead of fresh air most of the time, get a kind of 
lopsided view of life. They embrace the single tax. They see 
an office building 20 or 80 stories high. The landlord charges 
them, they think, an outrageous price. They see somebody else 
with a large business building—a store building—paying an im- 
mense sum. The ground rent is an abnormal sum. They look 
at it. They see somebody die, and his heirs inherit it. They 
say, “ What did he ever do to become the owner of such prop- 
erty?” “The mere accident of birth.” “ Well, what will we do 
about it? Single tax it until it is confiscated, until the taxes 
become so heavy that nobody will pay them; then it will be sold 
for taxes and the Government will take it.” 

That idea was born amid such artificial surroundings.. It is 
the product of the cities—not of the country, where there is 
room enough for men still to regard their fellow beings as asso- 
ciates, where there is a reasonable amount of sunshine and 
fresh air, and enough to eat. But from there it has spread. It 
has become a sort of fad. People urge upon me the single tax, 
and the nationalization of land titles, and then the leasing out 
by the Government, They say that the Government was origi- 
nally the source of all title, and let the Government resume its 
ownership. What good would it do?” you ask them. Well, 
then, everybody can lease on fair terms.” Sometimes, having 
nothing better to do, I have pursued the ramifications of this 
thing into practice, and asked them, Who would make the 

2” “The Government.” “Who is the Government?” 
“Well, the ones that are in authority on such questions.” I 
say: “ How will they get in authority? Are they going to be 
kings?” “No; we will have a free government.” The single 
tax always presupposes that it is to be a free government. 
“Well, then, we will have elections, will we?” “Yes.” Well, 
then, if I do not like the lease that I get from the fellow in 
authority, I shall put up another ticket and run against him to 
get a better lease. How will you keep it out of politics? The 
country being free, political parties necessarily form, and you 
get into trouble right away.” 

I do not want anybody telling me where I have to live. I 
want to fight that out with my landlord. I do not want to have 
to go through a campaign on a question of that kind. A cam- 
paign has enough troubles now, without injecting the question 
of landlordism into it. 

At any rate, the single taxers attempt to nationalize all the 
titles. It is said to relieve labor. It is a delusion. When that 
is done there will not be any private ownership of land in the 
city or outside of the city. The farms will all be owned by the 
Government and leased out, and a fellow can have just as much 
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as he can work and no more. The universal landlord, accord- 
ing to their theory, will prevent any of these troubles that we 
have now under the system of private ownership. No one 
ean be kept tilling the soil under such conditions unless he is 
driven by force. 

You may wonder what that has to do with this bill. 
show you. We nationalize the titles. What will become of the 
farmer? He will be a mere tenant. He will not own anything, 
but will be a tenant. Prices will be fixed under these bills, 
as a means to making the farmer acquiesce in the program. 
There is not a single taxer that I have talked to who does not 
welcome price fixing; and I stir them up once in a while to 
see them perform. There is a kind of a comedy about it. 
There is the cap and bells and the philosopher and the clown, 
the comedy and the tragedy of life, that manifests itself. Just 
stir up these fellows, and ask them to tell you what is going to 
happen, and you will find that they welcome price fixing. They 
say, Wait until we get power, and we will fix the price”; and 
they all live in a city. We grangers will raise the food and 
they will eat it at their own prices. We will fix the price so 
that the ultimate consumer will not be robbed, as he is now. 
There will not be any middlemen, and the producer will have 
to sell at a fair price.” 

Nearly all of these gentlemen that I know abont live in the 
cities. I never yet talked to a farmer that was a single taxer— 
not even a tenant. In the city they propose, therefore, to 
take over these titles, nationalize them by the simple process 
of price fixing on grain and food products until a farmer can 
not make a living and must let it pass to the Government. 

It was suggested to me by a friend that that was a very 
philosophical way to go at it, and that it was exactly the same 
way that certain elements in this country had proceeded to 
harass the railroads until some of the principal railroad men 
in the country are willing to let go, and let the Government take 
the railroads and run them, and see if they can do any better 
than private ownership has done. They will not; but if you 
take off the strait-jacket that has been built around them by 25 
years of repressive legislation, you will find that private owner- 
ship will outdistance any Government ownership of the steam 
railroads. In other words, I see a part in the same program of 
price fixing by the single-taxer, by those who have ulterior 
purposes. They want to extend it to everything that comes off 
the farm, they want to institute price fixing on food products 
until a farmer can no longer make a living, and he will let his 
land go under the nationalization of land titles, cease to be 
the owner, and follow suit with the railroads of the country as 
a part of the socialistic program to reach the goal desired by 
those gentlemen. 

Price fixing is essentially unsound. I shall vote, however, to 
suspend the rules if , and vote for the amendment of 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], not because I believe in 
it, but because we are embarked upon it, and having gone half- 
way we must go the whole of the way or suffer disaster. That 
disaster is the diminished production of necessary foodstuffs ; 
and you can not make a farmer produce unless he wants to. 

King John I tried to make farmers do something. Those 
who assembled in June, 1215, at Runnymede, were called 
barons; but if you will look them up, you will find that in those 
days every baron who helped write the Great Charter of Eng- 
land was nobody but an old farmer that had some land in 
England and would not be robbed, and he had courage enough 
to take up arms against the King. A Catholic priest, Stephen 
Langton, wrote the Great Charter in Latin. The farmers of to- 
day are equally independent. You can not force them to do these 
things; and now, even though in time of war, if you send out 
an official inspector from the Food Administration and under- 
take to order a farmer what to do, inspect his kitchen and his 
grain bin and begin to tell him what he must farm and how 
he must farm, I predict that it will be an ignominious and 
humiliating failure for the Government that undertakes to do 
it in this country. 

I wish now, before concluding, to send to the desk and ask 
to have printed in the Recorp the advertisement of L. F. Swift, 
president of Swift & Co., to which I referred, and, from the 
department on finance of the New York Tribune—I have not the 
date, but some time in March, 1918—some comments by the 
financial writer on price fixing. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 18, 19138.] 
TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


There is no foundation for the alleged violations of law attributed to 
our company by agents of the Federal Trade Commission, and I want 
3 that Swift & Co. is not a party to any conspiracy 
the Government. Nor has Swift & Co. been guilty of im- 

properly storing foods or of making false entries or reports. 


I will 


1918. 
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Conferences of packers, where prices have been discussed, have been 
held at the urgent request and in the presence of representatives of 
either the Food Administration or the Council of National Defense. 
And yet the packers have been accused of committing a felony by acting 
in collusion on Government bids. 

We have Gone our best, with other Paer large and small, to 
comply with the directions of the United States Food Administration 
in all particulars, including the furnishing of food supplies for the 
United States Army r nd Navy and the allies, now being handled through 
the Food Administration, 

We will continue to do our utmost, under Government direction, to 
increase our production and assist the Food Administration. We con- 
sider that the opportunity to cooperate whole-heartedly and to our 
fullest powers with this branch of the Government is our plain 
most pressing duty. 

The Trade Commission attorney has, by false inference and misplaced 
emphasis, given to disconnected rtions of the correspondence taken 
from our private files and read into the record a false and sinister 
meaning, with the plain purpose of creating antagonistic public opinion, 

The services of the packers of the United States are most urgently 
needed, and I regret exceedingly that we should at this time have to 
spend our efforts in defending ourselves siunt unfounded, unproved, 
and unfair assertions, such as are being daily made public. 


„F. Swirr, 
President Swift & Co., United States of America. 


[From the New York Tribune.] 
FINANCE. 


The 8 debate is soon to be renewed in Congress. Accord- 
ing to Washington dispatch the President believes that a situation 
has arisen which requires immediate legislation delegating to him 
necessary despotic powers“ over prices. Just what makes such action 
imperative is not disclosed. but it is to be presumed that the adminis- 
tration, alarmed at the sustained rise in the cost of living, is planning 
an attempt to override the law of supply and demand in relation to 
many commodities which so far have been allowed to take a natural 
course. It is a dangerous proposal, unless the administration is will 
to undertake the impossible and fix a price for labor, the most importan 
commodity of all, Without control prices are certain to go on ris 
unti, as has been predicted by one economist, they are perbaps 1 
per N ! rea pasga ef over athe 1 “pte oh gaan the 
great e AO nk cr nst whic! e Reserve yes- 
terday gave what is likely to ears a futile warning. The price for 
copper was fixed last fall, and the copper production fell off — 4 
The price for stee: was fixed, and the steel output in 1917 deer 
spite of ex demands. The price for wheat was fixed, and the 
acreage sown to winter wheat fell far short of the figure that had been 
— by cae iran of Agriculture as the acreage which should have 

n planted, 

The price for coal was fixed, and the outvet of some mines promptly 
declined. In each case other circumstances on pe to restrict operations, 
but there is no doubt that pic Rang eert an unfavorable influence 
on activities of producers in all of them, If the price of wheat had 
been, say, $3.50 läst fall—and, uncontrolled, it might easily have reached 
that price—instead of $2 named for the 1918 crop, does anyone doubt 
that a much larger acreage would have been harvested next summer? 
The farmer would have panua more, because he could have afforded the 
increased labor cost with the prospect of buge profits which would have 
accrued if the price had not been fixed. What is imperative, regardless 
of price, is the maximum output of wheat and all other things which 
are vitally needed for war. ixing prices, while pursuing a policy of 
war finance that constantly depreclates the purchasing power of the 
dollar, will lead to heavy curtailment of output in the end. As it is, 
there is almost sure to be a shortage of some essentials use of the 
shutdown enforced under the fuel order. Why aggravate the situation 
by removing the chief incentive to greater production? The Government 
has in the excess-profits tax law an instrument which effectually limits 
the profits of industry and at the same time, if not made too drastic 
tends to stimuiate productivity. It should rely on that instrument an 
others at its command to prevent profiteering, which is about all It can 
hope to do with any degree of success. 


Mr. GORE. I move that the Senate adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 50 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, March 
21, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepxespar, March 20, 1918. ` 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. : 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let Thy Spirit, Almighty God our Heavenly Father, descend 
copiously upon these, Thy servants, that they may go forward 
to the duties and responsibilities of the new day with patriotic 
zeal and fervor; that the interests of our Republic may be up- 
held, sustained, and furthered by their devoted efforts, in the 
Spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

en Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

? EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 

Mr. DUPRE, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by printing a patriotic address 
delivered by Hon, Ruffin G. Pleasant, governor of Louisiana, 
on the occasion of the visit of the descendants of Gen. de 
Polignac to that State. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a historical address delivered by Gov. Pleasant, of Louisiana. 
Is there objection? 


Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, I desire to 
couple with that a request that I Hkewise be permitted to extend 
my remarks upon the question of the rule as to censorship iu 
the case of casualties. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, can not every tub stand on its own 
bottom? [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. That is a philosophical matter. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. I shall have to object. The leader upon 
that side objected to my extending remarks, which were largely 
my own remarks, 

Mr. DUPRE, I obtained the consent of the official censor on 
the other side, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa]. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is another censor in the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan objects unless 
he is permitted to print some remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? $ 

Mr. CRAMTON. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan does not ob- 
ject to the extension of his own remarks? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Not if mine are included in the request. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, The gentleman from Michigan 
did object. : 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr, Speaker, I would like to say to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan that I did not object. I asked him te 
withhold his request until to-day, and he said he would not do 
it. I wanted to look into it and see what it was, as I have 
been engaged in the consideration of this corporation bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I stated to the gentleman that it was in 
part my own remarks in which I desired to incorporate some 
other matters which I could not prepare, 

Mr. KITCHIN. I simply asked the gentleman to withhold it, 
and the gentleman said he would not do it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Ido not know by what right the gentleman 
needs to investigate remarks which I desire to put in the RECORD. 

A Member. The regular order! 


PROFITEERING IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for three minutes. 
Mr. GILLETT. Reserving the right to object, on what sub- 


ject? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. There is a gentleman in Wash- 
ington by the name of Guy S. Zepp, who has been eommunicat- 
ing with different Members of the House 

Mr. GILLETT. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, as I was just 
saying, there is a gentleman in the District of Columbia, by the 
name of Guy 8. Zepp, who has been circularizing the House rela- 
tive to the antiprofiteering bill. Also he has had a couple of 
communieations in the local newspapers suggesting the best way 
by which the subject could be handled. He is represented in the 
headlines of the local papers as a “ contractor,” without sugges- 
tion that he is a landlord, too, and he is presumed to offer 
these suggestions from a disinterested standpoint. As to whether 
he does so or not, I wish to read a letter which I have just re- 
ceived relative to the gentleman. It is dated Washington, March 
16, 1918, and is as follows: 

FEDERAL SERVICE INSTITUTE, 7 
Washington, D. C., March 16, 1918, 
Representative JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sm: It may be of interest to you to know that the author 
of the inclosed ctipping, taken from Washington Sunday P. Mr. Guy 
Zepp, is one of the would-be 8 of the District, ju ging him 
from his acts rather than from his writing. For three years 1 been 
his tenant, paying him promptly a monthly rental of $40 for a seven- 
room house that had stood vacant for several months, One week before 
last Christmas I received a 80-d notice to vacate, notwithstanding 
the fact that he knew that my mother, an invalid 76 years of „ Was 
in no condition to be moved in the dead of the coldest winter Washing- 
ton has known for meny po On demanding an explanation, he told 
me he ed to get $140 per month for the house and could not allow 
sentiment to keep him out of that extra money, 

Should such as he be allowed to block the worthy bill now before the 
Senate and known as the IPE Pee bin? I trust not. 

Thanks for your efforts, and God grant that it may be passed. 

Very sincerely, 
Rey. Jas. H. Dr Pus, 
One of the victims. 


The clipping inclosed is as follows: 


ADULTS IN HOUSE BASIS FOR RENT—WILL SIMPLIFY JOHNSON BILL AND 
STOP PROFITEERING, SAYS G. S. ZEPP. 


In a letter to the Post, Guy S. Zepp, contractor and builder, has 
suggested two amendments to the Johnson antiprofiteering rent bill 
which he thinks would simplify the measure and make it much easier 
of enforcement, He further believes the measure so would 
eatch the guilty persons, while the bill as it stands will not, 
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Mr. Zepp suggests that the maximum rent for a house be reckoned 


on the number of persons it will accommodate, $10 to each adult 


person. He counts six persons to an ordinary six-room house and 
places the rental for it at $60, which he thinks is not too much, 

He suggests that for furnished rooms, houses, or apartments the 
rent be upon the number of persons that may be comfortably 
housed therein. He suggests $12.50 a month for each room, allowin 
two persons to the room. Mr. Zepp thinks that with such a renta 
most furnished rooms would be rented to one person only, with attend- 
ant less wear upon furnishings and greater comfort to the renter. 

Mr. Zepp claims for his plan simplicity of enforcement without the 
great array of legal and clerical force that will be made necessary by 
the Johnson bill. 

In an interview in the Washington Star of the 18th instant 
Mr. Zepp is quoted as saying that if the bill which has come to 
bear my name should become law it would “dehouse” many 
people. I can answer and say that if the bill should not 
become law and Mr. Zepp and his like are left unrestrained by 
law, he and they will do the “dehousing,” and it will not be 
done in even a mistaken effort to help the country, but instead 


out of greed for excessive rentals. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leaye of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. ASWELL, indefinitely, on account of personal sickness ; 
and 

To Mr. SANDERS of Indiana (at the request of Mr. PuRNELL), 
for two days, on account of illness. 


INDUSTRIAL CREDITS. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 10608, the 
war-finance corporation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 10608. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I raise a point of order. This 
bill is a very important bill and I think it ought to have a 
quorum present, and I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We have a quorum here in committee. 

Mr. HAYES. But we ought to haye the membership of the 
House. 5 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California makes the 
point that no quorum is present, and evidently there is no quorum 
present. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the Sergeant at 
Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 339, not vot- 
ing 92, as follows: 


YEAS—339. 
Alexander Cox Fuller, Mass. Johnson, Wash. 
mon Tago Gallagher Jones, Tex, 
Anderson Cramton Gandy . uul 
Ashbrook Crisp Garner Kahn 
Austin Crosser. Garrett, Tex. Kearns 
Ayres Dale, N. Y. Gillett Keatin 
eee Bere e e 
ankhea allinger yn ennedy, Iowa 
Barkley Darrow Godwin, N. C. Kennedy, . I. 
Beakes Decker Kettner 
Bell Delaney Goodwin, Ark. Key, Ohio 
Black Denison Gordon Kiess, Pa 
Bland Dent uld Kincheloc 
Blanton Denton Graham, III. Kin 
Booher Dewalt Green, Iowa Kitchin 
Bowers Dickinson Greene, Mass. Knutson 
Brand Dill Greene, Vt. Kraus 
Britten Dillon Gregg Kreider : 
B Dixon Griffin | La Follette 
Browne Dominick Hadle, Langley 
Brumbaugh Donovan Hamil Larsen 
Buchanan = Hamilton, Mich. Lazaro 
Burnett Doolittle Hamilton, N. L. Lea, Cal. 
Burroughs Doremus Hamlin Lee, Ga. 
Byrnes, S. C Doughton Hard Lesher 
Byrns, Tenn, Dowell Harrison, Miss. Lever 
Caldwell Drane Harrison, Va. Little 
Campbell, Kans. Dunn kell ee 
Candler, Miss. Dupré Hastings obec 
Cannon Dyer Hayden London 
Cantrill Eagan ayes Lonergan 
Caraway Edmonds Heaton Longworth 
ew Elliott Helm uf kin 
Carter, Okla. Ellsworth Helvering Lundeen 
ry Elston Hensley Lunn 
urch Emerson ersey McAndrews 
Clark, Fla. Esch Hicks McArthur 
Clark, Pa. Evans Hilliard McClintic 
asson Fairfield Holland McCormick 
Claypool ‘arr Houston McCulloch 
Cleary ‘ess Huddleston McFadden 
Coady Fields Hull, Iowa McKinley 
Collier Fisher Hull, Tenn. Madden 
Connally, Tex. Flood Humphreys Magee 
Connelly, Kans. Focht Husted Maher 
Cooper, Ohio Foster Igoe Mansfield 
Cooper, W. Va. Francis Ireland Mapes 
Cooper, Frear Jacoway Martin 
Cople French James Mason 
ostello Fuller, III. Johnson, Ky. Meeker 
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Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Mich, 
Smith, C. B. 
Snell 

Snook 

Snyder 
Staford 
Steagall 
Stedman 

Steele 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Sterling, III. 
Sterling, Pa. 
Stevenson 


Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Temple 
Thomas 
Thompson 


NOT VOTING—22. 


Merritt Purnell 
Miller, Minn, in 
Miller, Wash. iney 
Mondell Raker 
Montague Ramseyer 
Moon Randall 
Moore, Pa Rankin 
Moores, Ind. Reavis 
Morgan eed 
Morin Riordan 
Mott Robbins 
Neely Roberts 
Nelson Robinson 
Nicholls, S. C. Rodenberg 
Nichols, Mich, Rogers 
Nolan Romjue 
Norton ose 
Oldfield Rouse 
Oliver, Ala. Rowe 
Oliver, N. Y. Rube: 
Osborne Rucker 
O’Shaunessy Russell 
Overmyer bath 
Overstreet Sanders, La. 
Padgett anford 
Paige Saunders, Va. 
Park Scott, Iowa 
Peters Scott, s 
Phelan Sears 
Platt Sells 
Polk Shackleford 
Pou Shallenberger 
Powers Sherwood 
Pratt Shouse 
Price Siegel 
Anthony Fairchild, B. L. 
Aswell Fairchild, G. W. 
Bacharach Ferris 
Barnbart Flynn 
Beshlin Fordney 
Blackmon Foss 
Borland Freeman 
Browning Gallivan 
Butler Gard 
Campbell, Pa. Garland 
Carlin Garrett, Tenn. 
Carter, Mass. Goodall 
Chandler, N. Y. Graham, Pa. 
Chandler, Okla. Gray, Ala. 
Currie, Mich, Gray, N. J. 
Curry, Cal. Griest 
Davidson Haugen 

vis Hawley 
Dempsey Heflin 
Dies Heintz 
Drukker Hollingsworth 
Eagle Hood 
Estopinal Howard 


So the motion was agreed to. 


Hutchinson 
Johnson, S. Dak, 
Jones, Va. 
Kelo Mich 
elley, Mich, 
Kinkaid 
LaGuardia 


Linthicum 
McKenzie 


Tillman 


Tilson 
‘Timberlake 
Tinkham 


Visam A 
son, Tex, 
Wingo 


Young, N, Dak, 
Young, Tex, 


Ramsey 
Rayburn 
Rowland 
Sanders, Ind. 
N. X. 


cKeown Ta 
McLaughlin, Mich. Templeton 


McLaughlin, Pa. 
McLemore 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Howard with Mr. ANTHONY, 
Mr. ASWELL with Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. 
Mr. Hoop with Mr. MeLAUudanix of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania with Mr. HAUGEN. 
Mr. BARNHART with Mr. GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD, 


Mr. HEFLIN with Mr. GRIEST. 


Mr. Tarsorr with Mr. BROWNING. 
Mr. BESHLIN with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 
Mr. Ferris with Mr. HUTCHINSON. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Garp with Mr. FREEMAN. 
Back MON with Mr. GOODALL. 
GALLIYAN with Mr. BUTLER, 
CARLIN with Mr. GARLAND. 
BonLaNxpD with Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
Jones of Virginia with Mr. BACHARACH. 
FLYNN with Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. 


Mr. Kenor with Mr. McKenzie. 


Mr. Dies with Mr. DAVIDSON. 


Mr. Gray of Alabama with Mr. Davis. 
Mr. McKeown with Mr. Foss. 

Mr. McLemore with Mr. DEMPSEY. 
Mr. Eadtz with Mr. Grama of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Mays with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
Mr. Estorrnat with Mr. KINKAID. 


Mr. Otney with Mr. MUDD. 


Mr. RAcspALe with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH, 
Mr: Schall with Mr. RAMSEY. 


Mr. Rarnunx with Mr. PARKER of New York. 


Mr. VAN Dyke with Mr. TEMPLETON. 
Mr. Staypen with Mr. Sanpers of Indiana. 


Mr. WALKER with Mr. Sanpers of New York. 


Mr. Witson of Louisiana with Mr. Vorer. 


Mr. Scutty with Mr. Wason, 


Mr. WELLING with Mr, WINSLOW. 

Mr. Tuomas F. Sacrru with Mr. ZIHLMAN, 
Mr. LintHicum with Mr. WARD. 

Mr. SHertey with Mr. FORDNEY. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


Van Dyke 


1918. 
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A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10608, with Mr. Froon in the chair, - 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill II. R. 10608, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10008) to provide further for the national security 
and defense, and for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the 
war, to provide credits for industries and enterprises in the United 
States necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the war, and for 
other purposes. eer 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Page 8, line 24, after the word “funds” insert the words upon 
reasonable terms.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I would say to the gentle- 
wan that if he does not desire to discuss the amendment the 
comiaittee will accept it. I think it is a very proper amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
erence to the section. 

Mr. KITCHIN. All right. 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I shall not take any time 
in discussing this amendment itself, which has been a 
by the committee and which I think the Members of the House 
will agree is a very proper amendment and possibly will remove 
some objections which have been made to section 9. I wish, 
however, to say a few words with reference to this very impor- 
tant section nnd endeavor to remove, if I can, the impression 
that has prevailed among the minds of some of the Members 
that this is a sort of wildeat provision with great danger for 
large inflation. In the first place I want to disabuse the minds 
of Members of the House who have got the impression that the 
bonds of this corporation can be used as a basis for the issuance 
of currency by the Federal reserve banks. That impression is 
entirely erroneous. A member bank may issue its note for 15 
days, and that short-time note, with these bonds as collateral, 
may obtain currency from the Federal reserve bank, and the 
short-time note may be used as a base fer the issue of currency ; 
or the member banks themselves may use the 90-day notes 
of their customers secured by these bonds, take them to the 
Federal reserve bank, have them discounted, and such notes may 
be used as a basis for currency. 

Mr. LITTLE. They can do that now. 

Mr. HAYES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I desire to hurry along, but I will yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAYES. Is not that substantially, of course, through one 
more avenue, but substantially just what the gentleman says 
the bill does not allow to be done? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The difference is this, if the gentleman 
pleases, that this is all short-time paper. 

Mr. HAYES. Surely. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That can not be kept there. It comes 
under the provisions in reference to the workings of the Federal 
reserve bank now as it stands to-day. It makes no more for 
inflation than the general provisions with reference to the work- 
ing of the Federal reserve bank—— 

Mr. HAYES rose. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman will pardon me. If I 
yield to all gentlemen who desire to question, it will take up 
too much time, because I am not really discussing my amend- 
ment, . 

Mr. HAYES. I do not want to annoy the gentleman at all. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is not annoying me, but 
I must get along. Otherwise I would be very glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Another thing, it provides no more for inflation in that respect 
than the system which is now practiced by the Federal reserve 
bank, Now, the inflation I am afraid of, if there is any infla- 
tion to be brought about under this bill as to which some con- 
cern may be manifested, is the inflation of credit which may 
result and that would come under any system which would pro- 
vide for the emergency which is upon us, but the committee 
has undertaken by the amendments to section 9 to so hedge it 
about and restrict it as to prevent any undue inflation of 
credit. In the first place, it differs from the Senate bill 
because it makes no direct reference to public utilities and rail- 
roads, although public utilities and railroads are not especially 
excluded, 

Mr. SWITZER rose. 


Mr, Chairman, I offer a preferential 


I wish to say a few words with ref- 


t 


pa 
— ny 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am sorry I can not yield to my 
friend. I know my time would be wholly taken up by ques- 
tions if I once start in to yielding generally. 

I want to say now, lest I may not have another opportunity, 
that I do not think that any of this money ought to be used for 
the railroads, and I can see no reason why any of it could be. 
We have provided for the railroads by the railroad control bill, 
so that they will receive the average of the revenue for the three 
most prosperous years in succession they haye ever known as 
compensation for their rental. We have also provided that the 
railroads should be returned to their owners in as good condi- 
tion as when we took them, and we further provided in the same 
bill that there should be created a necessary reserve and allow- 
ance for depreciation. Now, what more is necessary? Some 
gentlemen may say possibly railroads have some maturities 
which fall due in one year. What of that? Why should owners 
of those securities worry about it? They will certainly receive 
their interest, and a good rate of interest, because the short- 
time loans run at a good rate of interest. So much for rail- 
roads. Now, so far as public utilities are concerned there is 
perhaps a stronger case in their favor. The rates which the 
public utilities may charge are low and their expenses are con- 
stantly increasing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I would ask for two 
minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I would ask that the gentle- 
man may have five minutes, as I would like to ask him a ques- 
tion. Will the gentleman please explain this phrase, “in ex- 
ceptional cases,” line 18? I would like to hear the gentleman 
expatiate upon that. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is to good a lawyer 
not to know that no precise definition can be given to the word 
“exceptional” any more than can be given to the word “ rea- 
sonable.” It will have to be interpreted by the board itself. 

Mr. gs foe Whoever the Secretary says shall have the 
money 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Not exactly. ‘The board will have to 
be the final judges, not the Secretary of the Treasury, let me 
say to the gentleman, because when it comes to that it is not 
on the decision of the Secretary of the Treasury alone. The 
Ways and Means Committee struck out the provision that re- 
quired that these loans would have to have the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and it has to be determined by the 
board, of which the Secretary of the Treasury is a member. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, The approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury is not provided for at all in this paragraph. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Not in this paragraph. It is not neces- 
sary for any action taken by the board under this paragraph. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. SNYDER. Right on that point, suppose the Secretary of 
the Treasury should have the right to correct the by-laws. 
Could not the by-laws be arranged so that the Secretary of the 
Treasury would haye the power and the only power to decide 
upon these loans? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is assuming by his ques- 
tion—and I think he hardly credits it himself—that the by- 
laws would override the express provisions of the statute itself 
which we are enacting. I simply say it would be impossible to 
have that done. It can not be done, and therefore there is no 
danger to be apprehended on that line. 

: Mr. SNYDER. Well, I thank the gentleman for the informa- 
tion. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Now, we have inserted in this section 
9 the provision that these direct loans should only be made for 
conducting the business of the United States and only when such 
person, firm, corporation, or association is unable to obtain 
funds, with my amendment, upon reasonable terms through 
banking channels or the general public. We wish to derive all 
these loans, so far as possible, only eliminating this excep- 
tional case, through the banks. It was our intention and pur- 
pose that all of them should be made through the banks where 
they could be made upon reasonable terms, 

The committee will also remember that only one-sixth of the 
amount of the capital and the outstanding bonds can be used 
for this purpose. Only about $45,000,000 can be used for direct 
loans. So that we have no special basis for expansion here. 
It is idle to talk about there being a demand for $500,000,000 
for direct loans, when only $45,000,000 can be obtained by all 
applicants for that class of loans. With the provisions of this 
paragraph hedged about as they have been and the notes re- 
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ceived thereunder limited as basis of currency to the short- 
time loans, which can remain in a Federal reserve bank but 15 
days when made by a member bank and only 90 when the note 
of the customer is discounted, it appears to me we have as little 
fear of inflation as under any method. We will have this danger 
of inflation, which can not be avoided, if we obtain the credit 
and use it. I think the committee has thus protected not only 
the public credit from all danger of inflation so far as we could 
and maintain the main features of the bill, but we have still 
reseryed to the board sufficient power to protect any concern 
whose operations are really necessary to the war or contribu- 
tory thereto, or whose failure or downfall might affect the 
credits of the Nation. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr, Chairman, let us have a vote on the 
amendment. 

Mr. HAYES. I want to oppose it. I am against it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. What on? “Upon reasonable terms?” 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. I do not think that is desirable at all. 

Mr. KITCHIN. All right. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this section and amendments thereto 
close in 45 minutes. 

Mr. HAYES. I think the gentleman had better let it go along 
a little while. There are many important amendments here. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee). The gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Krrenix] asks unanimous con- 
sent that all debate upon section 9 and all amendments thereto 
shall close in 45 minutes. Has the gentleman any suggestion 
to make as to the control of the time? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I was going to ask that the control of the 
time be by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] and 
myself, with the understanding that the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Hayes] shall have one-third of the time. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to consume the 
time of the House unnecessarily, but it seems to me that the 
most objectionable part of this bill is this section now under 
consideration. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let me say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. HAYES. There should be a discussion so that every 
Member of the House will understand what it means, 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman is going to oppose putting 
in the words“ upon reasonable terms "—— 

Mr. HAYES. I have only a few words to say in regard to it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is only a little formal amendment and 
it looks as if nobody would object to that. I have an amend- 
ment here, a committee amendment to this bill, right in that 
connection. I want to strike out the paragraph, and am going 
to transfer that over to another. Then the main question will 
come down to the gentleman’s motion to strike out the para- 
graph. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. Now, on that portion, of course, it 
will require a reasonable time, and that is the main thing I 
wanted to come to an agreement on. 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman that I have an 
amendment to perfect the text with regard to public utilities 
and include them as the Secretary of the Treasury asks to have 
them. Now, I do not want to be cut off. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is there not a committee 
amendment also yet to be offered? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; I said that I gave notice that there 
was a committee amendment, in regard to the quarterly report, 
that is to be offered. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would the gentleman agree to 
an extension of time, to include the discussion of the paragraph 
and all amendments, to an hour and a half? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would ask the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Hayes] if that would be satisfactory? 

Mr. HAYES. No; it would not. 

Reserving the right to object, I want to say that under the 
rules of this House speeches should be made first in favor of 
amendments and then in opposition to them. Those who are 
opposed to this proposition or any proposition under the rules 
should have the time. 

Mr. GARNER. Let me suggest to the gentleman that if you 
agree to an hour and a half time on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto, then each man could get recognition to offer the 
amendment which he proposes to offer and speak to it, and then 
it 700 come up for consideration at the end of the hour and 
a half. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And some Members will come back at the 
end of an hour and a Lalf who will not understand the amend- 
ments, or will not understand the merits of them, and yet they 
may be important amendments. 

Mr. GARNER. That is the fault of the Members. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. That is the fauit of the rule the gentleman 
is advocating. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KircHIn] asks unanimous consent that all debate on this sec- 
tion and all amendments thereto shall be concluded at the end 
of an hour and a half, one-half of that time to be controlled 
by himself and one-half by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Moore], with the understanding that one-third of the 
time shall go to the gentleman from California [Mr. HAYES]. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MEEKER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
I can not understand why both members of the committee who 
are in favor of section 9 should ask for two-thirds of the time 
when men who are opposed to it should not have half. 

Mr, KITCHIN. They will control it. Perhaps they can give 
some time to those who are opposed, 

Mr, MEEKER. Why not divide the time between the gentle- 
man from North Carolina and the gentleman from California? 

Mr. GILLETT. Why would it not be well, first, to dispose of 
the minor amendments and see how much time they will take, 
and then proceed on the question of striking out. They might 
take a half an hour on the minor amendments, or an hour even. 

Mr. MEEKER, ° Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
I want to say that, so far as the men are concerned that I know 
about, I think that on the vote on section 9 will depend largely 
the vote for and against the bill with a large percentage of the 
men here, 

Mr. HAYES. Practically all of them. 

Mr, MEEKER. I think we should have that opportunity for 
even the members of the committee to so state their position 
as to justify men who want to vote with the committee, but who 
can not now vote with it with that section in the bill, 

Mr. KING. Regular order! 

Mr. MEEKER. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded, and the 
regular order is, Is there objection? 

Mr. MEEKER. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Hayes] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding what the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krren1n] has said—and I 
do not care to go into any discussion of it—it seems to me that 
to pass the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Iowa 
means that the Congress of the United States is incorporating 
this proposition in order to control the rate of interest. I prefer 
to leave it to the board of directors of the corporation and to 
the Secretary of the Treasury to meet the financial conditions 
as they arise from time to time, and if the time comes when 
excessive rates of interest are generally charged all over the 
United States and the action of this corporation could affect it, 
they may, without this amendment, under such by-laws as the 
board may pass—and when approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in whom I have confidence do such things at that 
time as necessity requires, and do them much more wisely, it 
seems to me, than we at this time can do them. 

art GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
y 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will say to the gentleman that it is 
one of the purposes of the bill to control the rates of interest 
and prevent the shylocks of finance from holding up people in 
the manner in which it has been done. Mr. Warburg or the 
Secretary of the Treasury in a hearing stated that they hoped 
to stabilize the rate of interest. 

Mr. HAYES. I have no doubt that would be done under any 
Secretary of the Treasury or under any Federal Reserve Board, 
or under any board of this corporation. I believe it better to 
leave it largely in the discretion of these gentlemen, and not to 
undertake to tie them up too tight with conditions and pro- 
visions that they can not get around without violating or dis- 
obeying the law of Congress. It seems to me it would be better 
to leave the bill without the amendment of the gentleman from 
Io 


wa. 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for 
the pending bill for one reason, among others, which occurred 
to me when I first heard that this legislation had been pro- 
posed and recalled the testimony given a few years ago by some 
of the most eminent financiers of the United States before 
a Committee of the House during the so-called Money Trust“ 
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investigation. I remember having heard George F. Baker, the 
president of the First National Bank of New York City, testify 
when Mr, Untermyer questioned him. I have not been able to 
find a copy of all the testimony, but I recall that, in sub- 
stance, Mr. Untermyer said: “ Mr. Baker, is it not true that the 
First National of New York and the National City Bank of 
New York, and J. P. Morgan & Co., and Lee, Higginson & Co., 
and Kuhn, Loeb & Co.“ —I think that he named one other, pos- 
sibly two—“ are so linked together in the financial world and 
so control the credits of the country that no corporation or busi- 
ness which involves a capitalization or getting together of 
$10,000,000 or more can go ahead without your consent?” 
And after some considerable hesitancy, as I recall his manner, 
Mr. Baker admitted that that was true. I think that one of 
the other banks was either the Bankers’ Trust Co. or the Guar- 
anty Trust Co., of New York; I have forgotten which. 

In this connection I desire to direct the attention of gentle- 
men to some of the testimony given during that investigation 
by a very eminent western banker, Mr. George Reynolds, the 
president of the great Continental and Commercial National 
Bank, of Chicago, which is, I believe, the second bank in size in 
the United States; at least it was at the time this testimony 
was given. Its deposits, as I recollect, are more than $300,- 
000,000. Mr. Reynolds, after his attention had been called to 
the fact that these great New York and Boston institutions 
practically controlled business credits in the United States, was 
questioned, and here is an excerpt from his testimony as set 
forth in the committee’s official report to the House: 

. I suppose, Mr. Reynolds, that, as president of a great bank, you 
hase kept TA touch with, the . trend nak e 
and control of money and credit in the East — 4. Yes, sir; I have 
been constantly reminded of it in the last year or so. 

Q You know the extent to which it has gone in the last few years 

‘A. I have a general knowledge of it; yes, sir. 
. Do you or not know the effect t has on the marketing of se- 
curities of a great railroad and other interstate corporations, and the 
trend of concentration brought about through the concentration of 
this money and credit?—A. I have read all that has been adduced at 
this examination and a great many other things, and my information 
in‘detall is very largely the result of this reading, rather than from 
personal experience. 

Q. But you have information and knowledge of the conditions in 
New York, for instance, as between the ge banking houses. That is 
a matter of sonal knowledge —A. Yes; I have a fairly general 
knowledge of that, I should say. 

Q. What would you say as to that concentration of the control of 
money and credit being a menace to the country? 


I want that particular word “ menace” brought to the atten- 
tion of gentlemen, This great banker was asked: 


Q. What would you say as to that concentration of the control of 
money and credit being a menace to the country ?—A. That involves 
a very deep question. Personally I am inclined to believe it an 
excess of power of any kind in the hands of a few men might properly 
be called a menace. I do not mean to say by that that the people 
who had that control and power have used it improperly. I do not 
mean to say that at all. 


I will pause here to say that the last part of his answer shows 
his conservatism and caution, qualities necessary because of his 
relations with these bankers. I read further: 


Q. Regardless of the way they have used it for the time being, the 

question is, is it not, as to the way they can use it?—A. I think a 

more wide distribution of the power of credit, if that is what you 
mean, would really be better in the long run. 

Q. Taking the present situation as Bd find it, Mr. Reynolds, what 
is your judgment as to whether that situation is a menace?—A. I am 
inclined to think that the concentration, having gone to the extent 
it has, does constitute a menace. I wish again, however, to qualify 
that by saying that I do not mean to sit in judgment upon anybody 
who controls that, because I do not Begins to know whether they 
have used it fairly or honestly or otherwise. 


I will now read from the testimony of Mr. George F. Baker, 
president of the First National Bank—a Morgan bank—of New 
York City. I think nobody in the country has outranked him as 
a financier, unless possibly it was J. P. Morgan himself. Mr. 
Baker was asked whether this concentration of control over 
credit had not gone far enough. Here are the questions and 
answers verbatim, as found in the committee’s official report to 
the House: 

. I sup you would see no harm, would you, in having the con- 

of it, as represented by the control of banks and trust com- 
panies, still further concentrated? Do you think that would be dan- 
gerous?—A, I think it has gone about far enough. 

Q. Y think it would be dangerous to go further?—A. It might 
not be dangerous, but still it has gp about far enough. In good 
hands I do not see that it would do any harm. If it got into bad 
hands, it would be very bad. 

Q. If it got Into bad hands, it would wreck the country ?—A. Yes; 
but I do not believe it could get into bad hands. 

Q. You admit that if this concentration, to the point to which it 
has gone, were by any action to get into bad hands it would wreck 
the country ?—A. I can not imagine such a condition. 

Q. I thought you said so.—A, I sald it could be bad, but I do not 
think it would wreck the country. I do not think bad hands could 
manage it. They could not retain the deposits nor the ties. 

Q. I am not aking of incompetent hands. We are speaking of this 
concentration which has come about and the power that it brings with 
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it getting into the hands of yery ambitious men, perhaps not over- 
scrupulous. You see a peril in that, do you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that the safety, if you think there is safety in the situation, 
really lies in the personnel of the men ?—A. Very mu 

. Do you think that is a comfortable situation for a great country 
to be in?—A. Not entirely. 

Coming from such a source, that is most significant testimony. 

When I first heard of the introduction of this bill I thought, 
as I still think, that its purpose was to create a possible com- 
petitor to this vastly powerful concentration, in a few great 
banking institutions in New York, of control over credits in the 
United States, and I believe that if enacted into law it will 
accomplish that purpose. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Please let me finish this. I pre- 
fer to conclude what I wish to say before answering questions. 

Mr. MEEKER. Certainly. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It is freely granted. I observe, 
by the way, that the chief officer of the Hog Island corporation 
is the president of one of the greatest of these New York banks 
and that other prominent men in that corporation are connected 
with some of these other banks. Of course, they do not advance 
the money for that great plant at Hog Island; the Government of 
ee States does that, but they get that $6,000,000 of 
profits. 

Here is what the House committee, which reported on the mass 
of testimony, said in 1913: 

“Under our system of issuing and distributing corporate se- 
curities the investing public does not buy directly from the cor- 
poration. The securities travel from the issuing house through 
middlemen to the investor. It is only the great banks or bankers 
with access to the mainsprings of the concentrated resources 
made up of other people’s money in the banks, trust companies, 
and life insurance companies, and with control of the machinery 
for creating markets and distributing securities, who have had 
the power to underwrite or guarantee the sale of large-scale 
security issues. The men who through their control over the 
funds of our railroad and industrial companies are able to direct 
where such funds shall be kept, and thus to create these great 
reservoirs of the people’s money, are the ones who are in position 
to tap those reservoirs for the ventures in which they are in- 
terested and to prevent their being tapped for purposes of which 
they do not approve. The latter is quite as important a factor 
as the former. It is a controlling consideration in its effect on 
competition in the railroad and industrial world.” 

And in my judgment if they should now be left without com- 
petition in the loaning of money to companies manufacturing or 
desiring to manufacture munitions of war, or in any other way 
to help along the war, they will fix the interest and other charges 
at their own rate and in their own way, and thus may make it 
very embarrassing for men who want to organize companies and 
do manufacturing for the Government for only a legitimate profit. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again ex- 


pired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I ask for three minutes more to 
finish this testimony. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Five minutes. - 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is there 
objection? Ee à 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Said the committee in its report: 

“When we consider also in this connection that into these 
reservoirs of money and credit there flow a large part of the 
reserves of the banks of the country, that they are also the 
agents and correspondents of the out-of-town banks in the loan- 
ing of their surplus funds in the only public money market of 
the country, and that a small group of men and their partners 
and associates have now further strengthened their hold upon 
the resources of these institutions by acquiring large stock hold- 
ings therein, by representation on their boards and through 
valuable patronage, we begin to realize something of the extent 
to which this practical and effective domination and control 
over many of our greatest financial, railroad, and industrial cor- 
porations has developed, largely within the past five years, 
and that it is fraught with peril to the welfare of the country. 

“Tf, therefore, by a ‘Money Trust’ is meant ‘An established 
and well-defined identity and community of interest between a 
few leaders of finance which has been created and is held to- 
gether through stock holdings, interlocking directorates, and 
other forms of domination over banks, trust companies, rail- 
roads, public-service and industrial corporations, and which 
has resulted in a vast and growing concentration of control of 
money and credit in the hands of a comparatively few men’ 
your committee, as before stated, has no hesitation in asserting, 
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as the result of its investigation up to this time, that the con- 
dition thus described exists in this country to-day.” 

I take it that it is proposed by this legislation to afford a pos- 
sible and an cffective competiter to the men who now in this 
country hold a monopolistic control of credits. 


Mr. MCFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I want to ask the gentleman if he is aware, 
in connection with the statement he has made, that this bill is 
indorsed by practically all the concerns which he has mentioned? 
Mr. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Co., has been speech making all 
over the country in favor of this bill. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is entirely immaterial. 
Sometimes good comes from very unexpected sources. 

That does not affect the merits of the proposition I have ad- 
vanced. Here has been a monopolistic control of credits and 
here is proposed legislation to destroy such control if it still 
exists by supplying a possible competitor, and also, if that 
monopolistic control has been destroyed, to help prevent it from 
coming back during the war and imposing extortionate condl- 
tions, 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. I was going to ask the gentleman a question, 
but I want to thank him for making the best speech that has 
been made on the centralization of capital. This bill proposes 
to put two and a half billion dollars in the hands of four men. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But they are all to be public 
men, who must conduct their business in public and make a 
public statement. But the men who exercise this monopolistic 
control are private gentlemen, who conduct their transactions 
in secret. I have had some of the best business men in my sec- 
tion of the country tell me of what they have been obliged to 
undergo at the hands of men who control the country’s big 
credits. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Does the gentleman know of any case in New 
York where a bank can charge more than 6 per cent interest on 
loans? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But they loan money outside of 
New York. 

Mr. SNYDER. Iam speaking about the New York banks. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, They dominate things all over 
the West. They have dominated credits in the Middle West; 
they have dominated it in the South, Their loans are not con- 
fined to New York State. 

Mr, SNYDER. Most of the loans are made in New York. 

Mr. HAYES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. HAYES, I was on the committee that the gentleman re- 
fers to, and I want to ask him if he is aware that recent legis- 
Jation has changed the condition of the surplus funds of the 
country, and they are no longer piled up in these gentlemen's 
hands, but they are in 12 Federal reserve banks all over the 
country? It is entirely different. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I beg the gentleman’s pardon— 
he is a banker and I am not—but I want to remind him that 
our friend, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green], day before 
yesterday said that Proctor, Gamble & Co. had been looking 
around to borrow $25,000,000 and finally succeeded. I asked 
him where they got it, and he said in New York City. I presume 
that some of these big banks in New York City, in the aforesaid 
combination, helped raise the twenty-five million. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I ask for one minute more. The 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green], to whose speech I referred, 
has just informed me that they required 7 per cent—a little 
more than that—from Proctor & Gamble. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; and they charged a public- 
utility corporation that went to New York to obtain money 
134 per cent. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Proctor & Gamble had to pay 
these New York men 7 per cent and more on twenty-five mil- 
lions, and I remind the gentleman from New York {Mr. SNYDER] 
that that firm is located, not in New York, but in Cincinnati. 
Not only that, but it appears that New York financiers held up 
another corporation and charged it for money 13} per cent. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words in order to supplement what I said a few minutes 
ago. Another reason why I think, in a few words, this amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Iowa should not prevail is that it 
opens the door of the Federal a little wider. It creates 
another class that can come to the United States and get Ioan 


accommodations, and makes it more objectionable to those of 
us who object to section 9. The bill provides that when these 
men can not be accommodated in the usual avenues, or if they 
think that the interest charged them is too high, they can come 
and secure accommodation at the hands of this corporation, 
-Which means at the hands of the United States. That is the 
reason why I think the amendment should not prevail. Leave 
it to the Secretary of the Treasury and the board of directors 
to say whether these men should be accommodated under the 
bill as it is. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let us vote on this little amendment first. 

Mr. LITTLE. But I want to say something about it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from California haying spoken twice, does not the vote come 
automatically? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that all debate on 
this amendment has been exhausted. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. I observe that the gentleman 
from California, who has already spoken once on the amend- 
ment, has spoken a second time. 

Mr. LITTLE. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. I 
moved to strike out the last three words, and the Chair recog- 


me, 

The CHAIRMAN. But all debate has been exhausted on this 
amendment. The question is on the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. LITTLE. I move.to strike out the last three words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is not in order. 

Mr. LITTLE. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state what it is. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the Chair tell me why I am not in order? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I make the point of order that 
the House is dividing and the gentleman can not do that. 

Mr. LITTLE. I have the floor; I have been recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman state his parliainen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr. LITTLE. Upon what theory am I not in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Because debate has been exhausted and 
the committee is voting on the amendment. 

Mr. LITTLE. It was not when I rose, 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes had it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to have the amendment again stated. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
Green amendment, 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 48, noes 6. 

So the Green amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: ` 

Amendment by Mr. Good: Page 8, line 18, after the word “directly,” 
insert: “(1) to any person, firm, corporation, or association owning or 
controlling directly or thro stock ownership any public utility, 
and #2)" so that as amended section read: 

“ Sec. and authorized in 


— aes The 83 shall be e tt 
exceptio cases to make advances direct 0 person, firm, 
corporation, or association owning or controlling directly or through 


stock ownership any public utitity, and (2) to any person, firm, cor- 
ration, or tion cond an esta en golng business 
the United States,” ete. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, sections 7 and 8 of the bill pro- 
vide for advances of financial aid through the banks. Section 9 
of the bill, the section to which I have offered this amendment, 
provides for direct advances. The amendment which I have 
offered is the language contained in the bill as it passed the 
Senate, with the exception that I have eliminated railroads. 
The Senate bill provides for direct advances to railroads and 
public utilities. As has been suggested, the railroads are pro- 
vided for in another bill. ‘The amendment which I have offered 
applies only to public utilities. I was told not less than a week 
ago by a gentleman from Chicago that a syndicate there owning 
a large number of public utilities, having obligations maturing 
in the near future, had apptied to a bonding house to under- 
write $30,000,000 of their securities for a period not exceeding 
five years, and the best rate they could get for underwriting 
$30,000,000 was $10,000,000 in cash. We are living in rather 
abnormal times, so far as credit is concerned. If we were not 
there would be no excuse for this legislation. It is because 
of the abnormal situation, so far as credit is concerned, that we 
can support this measure at all. It seems to me that in this 
section of the bill we ought to provide that the dass of bankers 
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to whom the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coon] referred 
as waxing fat and growing rich during these times through a 
manipulation of credit should not be permitted to say to a public 
utility that it would have to turn over to them one-third of the 
proceeds of the sale of their bonds and notes as commission for 
underwriting the transaction. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. I did not understand the amount that these 
brokers or New York bankers demanded. Was it one-third of 
the entire amount? 

Mr. GOOD. It was one-third—$10,000,000 for underwriting 
the $30,000,000 transaction. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I will, if I can get some more time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would say to the gentleman 
that this paragraph includes the right to lend money to public- 
utility corporations. The Secretary of the Treasury clearly 
indicated that in his testimony and so did the vice governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, Mr. Warburg. If I had the time— 
I do not want to take the gentleman's time—I would read some 
of that testimony into the Record. It is clearly the purpose to 
cover that. 

Mr. GOOD. The bill that came to the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House originally prepared by the Treasury 
Department, I understand, did contain a provision to include 
public utilities. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, no; that is not the fact. That pro- 
vision was inserted in the Senate. 

Mr. GOOD. Then I stand corrected in that regard. I so 
understood it. At any rate, the bill as it passed the Senate 
contains the exact language of my amendment. I understand 
hat there is some question as to whether or not the bill does in- 
clude public utilities. If there is any question about that, we 
ought to put that question at rest. If it includes public utili- 
ties, the amendment I have offered will do no harm. If the 
bill does not extend this privilege to the public utilities, it 
ought to, and hence there is need for the amendment. I am 
told that the Secretary of the Treasury desires to include public 
utilities. He so stated before the committee. I think they 
ought to be included. I want to say to you that the $10,000,000 
that this Chicago syndicate will have to pay to underwrite its 
bonds, or the commission charged by any concern for financing, 
will be passed right on to the ultimate consumer, and he will 

“have to pay that charge, be it large or small, in increased rates. 
It seems to me that public-utility concerns, having invested, in 
the aggregate, at least $4,000,000,000, is entitled to this consid- 
eration and financial aid from the Government. It will cost the 
Government nothing. It will save some of these concerns from 
bankruptcy, and will help to keep down the costs to the ultimate 
consumer, Why not allow these concerns to go direct to this 
big corporation and ask protection against bankers and bond- 
ing concerns who would charge one-third of the total proceeds 
of a bond issue for underwriting the proposition? ‘There cer- 
tainly can be no objection to the amendment if it is included 
within the bill. It is not included in the direct terms of the 
bill, and what I fear is that some comptroller will hold that 
without language of that kind, without direct authority to loan 
directly to such utility, the Secretary of the Treasury will not 
be allowed to do so. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. There is no doubt that the purpose 
of this paragraph is to permit a loan in exceptional cases to 
Aue corporations as those to which the gentleman from Iowa 
refers. 

Public-utility corporations have been specifically mentioned 
throughout the hearings as those that might come in for relief 
due to the fact that their securities are generally long-time 
securities and that they tie up the liquid assets of the banking 
corporations with which they have to do business and that 
they would be embarrassed in the matter of the maturity of 
their loans. When the Secretary of the Treasury was before 
the Committee on Ways and Means he was asked specifically as 
to this matter. 

Electrical companies would come within the 
of the war oy corporation, would they not? . 

He was asked, and answered: 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


Oh, yes. 
And 9 companies? 
And public-utility companies generally, including trolley lines? 


They would all be considered contributory to the war? 
The Secretary answered: 
I would say directly contributory, 


Now, that answers the proposition of the gentleman from 
Iowa, it seems to me. If this bill passes, the Secretury of the 
Treasury is to be one of the incorporators of this company. It 
is generally conceded that he knows a great deai about what 
the purposes of the corporation are, and his answers to specific 
questions showed clearly it was the intent to relieve these cor- 
porations where they could prove up on war grounds. 


Mr. McCORMICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. McCORMICK. If there be any advantage in incorporat- 
ing relief to public utilities, how far ought we to go in enumerat- 
ing the enterprises to which advances may be made? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If we enumerated particular 
kinds of enterprises in this paragraph it might give those par- 
ticular enterprises an advantage over certain other enterprises 
that ought to have an equal show on their applications for relief; 
that is all; and to name public-utility corporations specifically 
in this paragraph would mean that you would eliminate other 
companies, certain other business corporations that should have 
a right to come here for relief if they think they need it. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will yield. 

Mr. GOOD, Will the gentleman now point out any language 
in this section which would apply to a public utility not fur- 
nishing light, power, or other utilities for an industry that was 
producing something needed for war purposes? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; I will. 

1 GOOD. Point out the language. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will read section 9: 

That the corporation shall be empowered and authorized in excep- 
tional cases to make advances directly to any person— ; 

Now, a person may be an individual or a firm or a corpora- 
tion— 
firm 

That ZANET is a little more comprehensive— 
corporation— 


That certainly would include anything in the public line— 
or association, an established and going business in the United States 


Now, what could be more comprehensive? 

Mr. GOOD. Do not stop there; read further: 
whose operation shall be necessary or contributory to the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

That is the rest of the sentence. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Exactly. If they are not neces- 
sary or contributory to the prosecution of the war, there is no 
intent to give them relief, because this is an emergency meas- ' 
ure and is for war purposes only. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I suggest to the gentleman from Iowa 
that his amendment leaves in those words. 

Mr. GOOD. No. I modify this, and I provide, just as the 
Senate did, that the advances should be made directly, first to 
a public utility, and then, secondly, to any person, firm, or cor- 
poration, and so forth. That applies to the latter class and not 
to a class 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If a corporation can not prove 
up as having a connection contributory to the war, then it does 
not come within the scope of this law at all, because there is 
no intent to help such nonessential corporation. If, for instance, 
you are going to erect a tourist hotel and put out a lot of bonds, 
you could not get any relief from this corporation, because you 
are not helping along in the war. If it is a public-utility com- 
pany, carrying men back and forth to an industry incident to 
the war, farmers to the field, men to the factory, then, being a 
public utility contributory to the war, it is entitled to relief 
under this paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. If the construction of the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Iowa is that loans shall be made to public utilities 
whose operations are not contributory to the war, ther I am 
absolutely opposed to it. If, however, it is to be construed as 
I think it should be construed, and as the Senate put it in, it is 
absolutely unnecessary in this bill. The case cited by the 
gentleman from Iowa was brought to our attention and dis- 
cussed. We have no question in the world, no member of the 
committee has any question, that the specific utility company 
pointed out is covered in this bill as it is. Now, the only ob- 
section to specifying public utilities, as indicated by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, is that it might be construed as giv- 
ing them certain privileges over other concerns to be benefited 
under this section. It is in a sense an invitation to come to this 
corporation to get money. Any public utility conducting a use- 
ful business which is contributory to the war can receive the 
benefits of this section without any question. 
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Mr. STERLING of Illinois. 
question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Just to get some idea as to 
what might be construed as being contributory to the war, 
would the gentleman think that an interurban railroad that 
was hauling grain and coal would come under it? 

Mr, LONGWORTH. Without any possible question. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois, Would the gentleman think that 
a street car company in a city that was carrying workmen back 
and forth to arsenals or to war industries, or factories engaged 
in war industries, would be a public utility that would come 
within the bill? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Unquestionably it would come within 
the bill as it stands at present. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I think so, too. 

Mr. LONGWORTH, So that the amendment is absolutely 
unnecessary and would simply complicate the bill. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. A street car company that was 
in an inland city, where there were no factories, but that just 
carried people back and forth to their places of business and 
carried persons riding on the street cars for pleasure, would 
not come within the scope of the bill? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not think that would come within 
the scope of the bill, and would not be so interpreted by the 
board. 

Mr. HAYES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. HAYES. Then this amendment might be construed as 
such things are always construed in statutory construction, 
that by enumerating certain classes of business the legislative 
mind is supposed to exclude others. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. HAYES. And if you enumerate the classes of business 
that are to be included in this bill you exclude everything else? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It at least gives them a privileged 
status, 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 

fered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Of course, I do not understand what the 
gentleman means by saying they are going to take care of a 
bankrupt concern. There is nothing in the bill to that effect. 
The reason we allow a concern to borrow,money under this sec- 
tion for a period not to exceed five years is that the bonds of 
the corporations are going to run from one to five years, and 
when A, the borrower, comes up to the corporation and shows 
the corporation that on account of the big expenditures he must 
make and the output he must turn out he will require one year 
to two years, or three to five years, to meet the loan, the cor- 
poration will then issue, if it has not the money, its bonds to 
this borrowing concern. So that if the borrowing concern needs 
a loan for five years, the corporation will issue its bonds for 
five years, and the note of the borrower and the bonds will both 
mature at the same time. This bill would do no good, I would 
say to the gentleman from Missouri, and would not accomplish 
its object at all, if it limited the loans, say, for 90 days or 6 
months or even a year, 

Mr. SNYDER. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. How could a bankrupt concern put up 133 
per cent of the Joan it desired to make? 

Mr, KITCHIN. The gentleman is right. I do not see how 
a bankrupt concern could put up, as the gentleman says, 133 
per cent of its securities for its loan. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would say to the gentleman the short-time 
loans can be taken care of by the State banks and by the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, That is one reason we safeguarded the 
Federal Reserve System as we do in this bill, namely, so that 
it can take care of the short-time liquid paper and continue to 
perform the principal function for which it was established. . 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman permit me 
to read in his time one statement by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury? It has reference to some Russian bonds that were sup- 
posed to have been sold in this country prior to the United 
States entering the war. 

As to this, the Secretary said: 

Securities put up with the war finance corporation must have 
value. It is fi stated in this bill that the war finance cor- 
poration may only lend te a bank, on its indorsement, on securities 
ot 75 per cent of their value. Suppose the Russian bonds n ques- 

were worth only 10 cents on the dollar, then if the war 


finance 
corporation determined to help the bank it conld only Tend. 7 73 cents 
on each dollar of value. 


Will the gentleman yield for a 


In addition, in- these exceptional. cases; whoever borrows 
money shall put up 133 per cent collateral. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We all know that these war industries have 
got to expend such Jarge amounts and wait until they get the 
money for the output, which may be a long time, that it would 
be impossible for the banking institutions of this country to 
furnish them money and credit on short-time loans. They must 
have long-time loans. 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield: for 
a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. KREIDER. I would like to know whether the Federal 
Reserve System or any of these banks are permitted to buy 
any of. the bonds of this corporation? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Federal reserve banks? 

Mr. KREIDER. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. The committee eliminated the provi- 
sion from the original bill permitting the Federal reserve banks 
to deal in the bonds of the corporation. 

Mr. KREIDER. Can an ordinary national bank buy these 
bonds and put them up as collateral security? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, yes; it could do that. 

Mr. KREIDER. Will the Federal Reserve Banking System 
accept these bonds as collateral security? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The national bank can do it. The State 
banks can do it. They can buy these bonds and then put them 
up as security to borrow money. But the Federal reserve 
bank—that is, the regional bank—can not deal in them or go 
guta and buy them. 

r. KREIDER. That is not the question. The question is 
if x plore bank, we will say, would buy $100,000 of these 
bonds, can it put that $100,000 of bonds up as collateral security 
and borrow money from the Federal reserve bank for a period 
equal to five years? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Certainly not. The member bank buys 
$100,000 of these bonds. It can go to the Federal reserye bank 
nnd give its note and these bonds as security and get money 
for 15 days only. That is to protect the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Now, if you were to go to the bank in a commercial 
transaction and have one of these bonds and put up your note 
to the member bank and the member bank wanted te rediscount 
that, then it could get the loan for 90 days, because that would 
be rediscount paper. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, there has been an assertion 
made here several times during this discussion, by very able 
and learned men, which strikes me as being incorrect, and it 
seems to me that before we go further we ought to get this 
thing cleared up. It is a matter of importance at this moment. 

We have been told here repeatedly that the charter or the bill 
that creates this corporation, or some mysterious power about 
this corporation, makes it impossible for the by-laws to affect 
the uses of its powers in any serious way. Now, you have only 
to read this carefully in order to see that that is not correct. 
On page 5, section 6, it is provided that “this corporation 
shall be empowered to authorize and amend and repeal by-laws.” 
They can do that. 

What kind of by-laws? “By-laws prescribing the powers 
and duties of its officers and agents.” When you have made a 
by-law that prescribes the power and duties of its officers and 
agents you have taken it by the throat and told it what it can 
do. That of itself confutes the theory that the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Green] stated a few moments ago. 

Besides that, they make by-laws “to regulate the manner in 
which the privileges granted to the corporation may -be exer- 
cised and enjoyed.” When you have told a man how he may 
exercise and enjoy his privileges, you have again taken him by 
the throat and told him exactly what he shall do. 

Further, it says there shall be by-laws “regulating the man- 
ner in which its general business may be conducted.” Why, 
gentlemen, you have there affected every feature of the legisla- 
tion that covers this authority. You have told them exactly 
by the by-laws what shall be done, and I defy any man to name 
any part of the functions which this corporation ean exercise 
that can not be reached in that way. 

It further provides that the by-laws shall be subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. When you have 
stated that, Mr. Chairman, you have put it in his hands. 

Now, I did not rise to uphold or attack this plan. I did not 
rise to say I could offer a better one. I may be wrong in my 
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view of what the law means. But to my mind, Mr. Chairman, 
the English language conveys certain fixed ideas, and when 
you take the words out of the dictionary and put them in a 
bill you have stated something concrete and definite; and no 
man can mention anything that they can really do that is not 
affected and controlled by the by-laws you can make. Either 
that is correct, or else the English language does not mean any- 
thin 


g. 

If I am wrong somebody may explain that later. I do not 
care to enter into a discussion of it, but I simply wanted to get 
my view of it on this record. Then, my conscience is clear on 
the subject. But without doubt, if this is what it is said 
to be 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of 


order. 

Mr. LITTLE. Oh, you will not gain time by that method. 
You will save time by letting me make a statement just as you 
and others do. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. I do not rise with a desire to provoke 
a controversy with the gentleman, but simply to state the fact 
that we disposed of this matter yesterday by a vote of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. LITTLE. No; you have disposed of nothing till the bill 
is a law. The point I make is pertinent to every clause in the 
bill and is in order all through the discussion of this bill. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a few 
questions of the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You want to subject me to cross-examina- 
tion? 

Mr. SWITZER. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. All right. It rests in the discretion of the 
Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
the last two words. 

Mr. SWITZER. I move to strike out the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman moves to strike out the 
last two words, 

Mr. SWITZER. As I understood the chairman of the com- 
mittee awhile ago, the member banks could give its obligation 
to the Federal reserve bank and have it discounted. That is 
true, provided the member bank has not the currency on hand 
to meet the application for some loan made on it. 

Mr. KITCHIN, Yes; the liquid commercial paper. 

Mr. SWITZER. But if they have, they can not discount it 
or receive Federal reserve notes upon it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. They can not issue any Federal reserve notes 
on it. 

Mr. SWITZER. Yesterday it was stated by a member of the 
committee that it was not expected to sell these bonds out- 
right, but that likely some concern engaged in war-time work 
would take these bonds, and I suppose exchange for them its 
bonds or securities. I suppose that is on the theory that when 
they once get the bonds of the War Finance Corporation the 
concern that obtained the bonds could go to the member banks 
and put up its obligation and attach these bonds and have that 
discounted; but, as I understand, that can only be done for the 
term of 15 days. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We do not change the Federal reserve act in 
that respect at all. 

Mr. SWITZER. It would be 90 days, then, would it? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The direct loan to a member bank from the 
reserve bank is only for 15 days. That is when the member 
bank gives its note for the money. When it rediscounts liquid 
commercial paper it can get it for 90 days. That is called 


90-day paper. 

Mr. SWITZER. That would be 90 days, and the Federal 
reserve bank could go to the Federal Reserve Board, if necessary, 
and obtain Federal reserve notes upon this discount paper. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; not unless it puts up 40 per cent gold. 

Mr. SWITZER. With the bonds attached. 

Mr. KITCHIN. There must be a 40 per cent gold reserve 
back of Federal reserve notes. 

Mr. SWITZER. Suppose they put up the gold. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If they put up 40 per cent gold, and if they 
put up the same kind of liquid commercial paper that they are 
now required to put up, of course, it could be done. 

Mr. SWITZER. If the people do not buy these bonds gener- 
ally when they are offered for sale, I do not understand 

Mr. FESS. If the gentleman will yield, I think the chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. Krrcury] misunderstood the gentle- 
man's question when he said that the borrower would have to 
put up the gold. The gold must be back of the Federal reserve 


note. 
Mr. SWITZER. I understand that—— 


The gentleman may move to strike out 


Mr. KITCHIN. ‘The Federal reserve note that is issued 
must have buck of it 40 per cent gold. 

Mr. FESS. But the borrower does not supply it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; the reserve bank would put up the gold. 


Mr. SWITZER. I think I understand the working of the 
Federal Reserve Board. What I want to get at is this: Is it 
the theory of this committee that these bonds will be sold and 
that the War Finance Corporation will actually have the cash 
on hand to advance to the concern asking for a loan, or is it 
expected that the concern that wants to borrow money will 
bring its collateral, or its obligations in the shape of bonds, 
secured on its own property, to the War Finance Corporation 
and exchange them 

Mr. KITCHIN. Both ways, as I explained very fully yester- 
day. If the corporation does not have the money and wants 
the actual cash, it will then sell its bonds either to the banks 
or brokers, or on the market, privately to investors, or publicly ; 
and if it does not need the cash it will advance its bonds to the 
borrowing institution, and then the borrowing institution will 
either take the bonds and borrow from the banks, with the 
bonds as securities, or it will go out and sell them and get the 
money. 

Mr. SWITZER. Then the borrowing concern will peddle the 
bonds around? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; when it takes the bonds. 

Mr. HAYES. I move to strike out the last two words, to sug- 
gest to the chairman of the committee that I think he did not 
mean to be understood as stating that under the law a loan 
upon the direct application of a member bank could not be for 
to exceed 15 days. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Fifteen-day paper. 

Mr. HAYES. No; not under this law. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Which law? 

Mr. HAYES. The law we are proposing, nor under the law 
as it is to-day. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; that is my understanding. 

Mr. HAYES. No. 

Mr. KITCHIN. What is it? 

Mr. HAYES. Ninety days. 

Mr. KITCHIN. What is the 15-day paper? 

Mr. HAYES. That is probably a regulation of the Federal 
Reserve Board. But the law permits 90 days. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. PHELAN] and to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Hayes] that the distinction between the shorter time notes and 
the longer time notes—that is, the 15-day paper and the 90-day 
paper—is that the shorter time is for the direct loan to the 
member bank. 

Mr. HAYES. The gentleman is correct, I think. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will say that the construction 
placed by the gentleman from North Carolina is the same as the 
construction placed by Mr. Warburg in his testimony before the 
committee. 

a? ea HAYES. I think I am in error and that the gentleman is 
t. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KITCHIN. According to my understanding, all the 
amendments except the main amendment of the gentleman from 
California to strike out the section and the committee amend- 
ment have been offered, and I ask unanimous consent to offer 
the committee amendment, which will include two portions of 
the bill Let me state it, Mr. Chairman. The committee desires 
to offer an amendment to strike out the paragraph with respect 
to making quarterly reports on page 9, the paragraph beginning 
on line 22, down to and including line 8 on page 10 and insert 
in lieu thereof on page 16, after line 19, the following which I 
send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KITCHIN : On 
12 ana ragraph g in line 22, down ‘to and 

a ee in lieu thereof, on page 16, after Sine 

25. Sec. „ the corporation shall fil 


aie strike out all of the 


line 3, on page 
ie 10. a new section, 


rly seaports with the 


the Senate and with the Clerk * of th e House of Representa- 

stating as of the first day of each 8 of the quarter just 

(1 total a of capitai paid in, (2) the total amount 

of bonds (3) the total amount of bonds outstanding, (4) the 
total — Tad pa espa pe under each of sections 7, 8, and 9, 
(5) a lst of of urities taken under each of 
such A T {6} the. total amount of advances outstand under 
each of sections a aud De Ci), tae ainoens Of Donte and O tions 
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of the United States bought or sold under section 11, and 
other information as may be hereafter required by either 


Con, 
Congress on the first da 


ae The corporation shall make a 2 to 
of each regular session, including a detailed statement of receipts an 


expenditures. 

Mr, FESS. Mr. Chairman, how are we to get over to page 16? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am going to ask unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the amend- 
ment, the general rules of the House to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Carolina, 

Mr, LONGWORTH. I suggest that the gentleman from 
North Carolina make a brief explanation. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, the paragraph which I move 
to strike out in the present draft of the bill requires only re- 
ports with reference to advances made under section 9. This 
is the direct-loan section. The paragraph in the bill requires a 
report of the name and place of business of each person, firm, 
corporation, or association receiving advances under section 9, 
the amount advanced, the terms, and the security accepted 
therefor. The committee amendment requires a quarterly re- 
port with reference to the business of the corporation under 
sections 7, 8, and 9, and an annual statement of all its receipts 
and expenditures, but without specifying the names and ad- 
dresses of the borrowers. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Will the gentleman give his 
reasons for that? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I gave them quite fully the other day in my 
explanation of the bill. I stated why I thought we ought not 
to specify the names of the borrowers, because it would give their 
competitors who are getting money through the banks a great 
advantage. It would give them information of exactly what 
securities the borrower put up, the amount of his loan, and per- 
haps the purposes of his loan. We do provide that the House, 
or the Senate, either, can call for a detailed report at any time 
it sees fit. If either House thinks that the report is not satis- 
factory it can by resolution require the corporation to give the 
names and the addresses of the borrowers and all the details 
connected with the transactions. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
strike out in line 17, page 9, the word “one” and insert the 
word “ two.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 9, line 17, strike out the word “ one“ and insert the word two.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment for 
the purpose of calling the attention of the House to the fact 
that the minimum rate of interest, in my opinion, as provided 
by the bill is altogether too low for this national bank to ad- 
vance directly to private concerns desiring a long-time loan, in 
effect the character of a mortgage loan. The current rate of 
the Federal reserve banks for rediscount of paper is 5 per cent. 
This would provide a minimum rate of 6 per cent, and, to my 
way of thinking, it is the easiest thing for any large corpora- 
tion who may avail itself of this provision to come and ask the 
Government of the United States through this United States 
bank for money that will be raised by the taxpayers of this 
country, and by contributors in the purchase of liberty bonds, 
for a loan, without limit as to amount, at 6 per cent. Any per- 
son who is acquainted in the slightest degree with the current 
conditions knows that commercial paper is being floated at 1 
or 2 per cent higher than the rate charged by the Federal re- 
serve banks, It is difficult to-day for an industrial or commer- 
cial establishment, with good backing, to get money at even 7 
per cent. But here you propose, on this weak security of but 
133 per cent of the face value of bonds, that they shall be privi- 
leged to obtain money at 1 per cent—not above the current rate 
charged by the local banks, but 1 per cent above the rate 
charged by the Federal reserve banks—yet that rate in the ex- 
isting commercial banks is to-day 2 per cent higher than that 
which is charged by the Federal reserve banks. i 

I think there should be some limit placed upon this, so that 
this United States bank will not be called upon by every kind 
of concern to advance money. As I understand this section, 
the purpose of it only is to give relief to these large corporations 
when they can not get the necessary loan from the local banks. 
If you put this rate at only 1 per cent more than the Federal 
reserve bank rate and keep it at that rate, you are placing a 
premium upon their first seeking the money from the corpora- 
tion, They should first make application to the national banks 
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or other banks of their respective communities. This paragraph 
also permits the corporation to loan them money on security 
that I contend is less adequate than the commercial banks would 
require. One hundred and thirty-three per cent is all of the 
security that will be asked of these large corporations who are 
seeking loans, whereas if an individual or concern goes to a prt- 
vate bank for a loan it will not be granted unless he furnishes 
much more than 133 per cent of the value in securities. Cer- 
tainly in this instance the rate should be raised to 2 per cent 
more than the rate charged by the Federal reserve banks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes] to strike 
out the section. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent, 
in view of the fact that we have taken nearly an hour and a 
half on these little amendments, that all debate on this section 
and all amendments thereto close in one hour, one-third of 
that time to be controlled by the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Hayes], one-third by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Moore], and one-third by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto shall close in one hour, one-third of that time 
to be controlled by himself, one-third by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], and one-third by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hayes]. Is there objection? 

Mr. MEEKER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
why is it that the opposition to this does not get half the time? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Upon the same ground that the opposition 
to the bill did not get half the time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I will say to 
the gentleman from Missouri that we shall try to be very liberal 
so far as the time I control is concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 8 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I have moved to strike out sec- 
tion 9 because, according to my view, it is the most vicious 
part of the bill. Aside from the proposition of permitting the 
Government of the United States to make loans directly to 
private corporations and individuals, it is vicious for other 
reasons. Private individuals coming to the Government of the 
United States and getting loans or asking for loans will not 
be subjected, can not be subjected, to the same scrutiny by the 
official who will have that matter in charge as they would if 
they went to their own bankers to get it. The Government of 
the United States can not know all of the ins and outs of the 
individual’s business as the banker can who knows him and 
who has known him for years, who knows his weaknesses and 
his strength, and all about him and all about his business, and 
whether he is entitled to consideration or not. For that reason 
I believe this to be a very dangerous precedent to set. 

If under the circumstances laid down in this bill a corpora- 
tion comes to the United States for assistance it must be be- 
cause it has not been able to get it through the ordinary chan- 
nels of trade, and why has it not been able to get it through 
the ordinary channels of trade? There is always a reason why 
a man or a corporation can not get credit when it is needed. 
It is usually either because the man or the officials of the cor- 
poration have not conducted the business as prudent men should 
or because of their character and responsibility or because the 
business is in such condition as not to be good for the amount 
of the loan. So it must follow that assistance extended under 
this provision must be to those who for some reason are in 
unusual need, who are hard pressed, I have sympathy with the 
man who needs money and can not get it. I have been in that 
position myself, but I am not willing that the Treasury of the 
United States should back up sundry and divers millionaires 
who are in financial trouble and such trouble that they can not 
get the money elsewhere. I do not think that is a sound 
financial proposition. It has been stated in the course of this 
discussion, and it was stated in the committee, that there are 
certain corporations here that will have to go into the hands 
of receivers unless they can get some extraordinary assistance 
that will not be extended to them by the banks or financial 
agencies of the country without excessive rates of interest. 
Very good, suppose they do go into the hands of receivers. 
That is not always a calamity. When a corporation has been 
badly managed or overcapitalized, or when its funds have been 
stolen by those who have had a chance to steal them, sometimes 
that is the only remedy that can be applied. A reorganization 
in such a case would be forced and that corporation be obliged 
to come down to a solid basis, That might be a hardship, 
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but medical remedies while very unpleasant to take are often 
very effective in curing the disease of the patient. It is 
not the part of wisdom for the Government of the United 
States to come to the rescue in such cases and help them out, 
aecording to my judgment. In many such cases nature should 
be allowed to take its course and the inevitable reorganization 
take place. I do not believe that the Congress of the United 
States if they understand this proposition would desire to 
commit the Government to the policy of taking the money that 
has been raised by taxation from the people or that has been 
secured by the sale of bonds, and put it behind corporations 
that are in such condition financially that they can not secure 
money that they need otherwise. For that reason I hope that 
this section will be stricken from the bill. If the section is 
stricken out I feel that I could then conscientiously vote for the 
bill, as I would like to do. I do not like to take the responsibil- 
ity, and I have no doubt that there are other men on this floor 
who feel the same way, of denying this relief if it is necessary, 
and I am not so sure but some legislation is necessary ; but I want 
to see it done in a way that will not be unsound. If any 
scandals arise in connection with the operation of this corpora- 
tion, they will arise as a result of extending loans under this 
section. 

If there is any loss to the corporation the loss will come as 
the result of extending loans under this section 9. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And all complaints with re- 
gpect to those who are favored. 

Mr. HAYES. The complaints of favoritism and polities and 
many other complaints will come from loans made under this 
section, and it should be stricken out. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment joint resolution of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 154. Joint resolution authorizing the erection of a 
memorial in Washington to the memory and in honor of the 
members of the various orders of sisters who gave their services 
as nurses on battle fields, in hospitals, and on floating hospitals 
during the Civil War. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 9314) making appropriations 
for the Diplomatic and Consular Service for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 80, 1919, disagreed to by the House of Representatives, 
had agreed to the conference asked by the House on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. Overman, Mr. SHarroru, and Mr. Jones of Washington as 
the said conferees on the part of the Senate. 


INDUSTRIAL CREDITS. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McCorsicx]. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. Chairman, it seems that those gentie- 
men who are ready to support the bill without section 9 are 
ready to “swallow a camel but strain at a gnat.” The bill is 
palatable to very few of us. It would not have a handful of 
supporters in this committee but for the exigencies of the mili- 


tary situation. After all, it is not a finance bill, but, as its title. 


truly describes it, it is a military measure. It is a military 
measure brought forward in the course of our painful, and neces- 
sarily painful, efforts to organize for the conduct of this war, 
our efforts to make ready to bring great pressure to bear against 
the enemy. The very circumstances under which the bill comes 
to the House point to the gravity of the situation and oppose 
the views of gentlemen who quarrel with this section. The 
situation in Europe was never so grave as it is to-day. Happily, 
the situation in this country is better. I think none of us, even 
those of us who have been critics of the War Department, would 
gainsay for a moment that there has been a great improvement 
on this side of the Atlantic; and I for one am very glad to 
testify that the appointment of Gen. Goethals, Gen. March, Mr. 
Baruch, and Mr. Stettinius all promise wider vision and greater 
energy in the supply of the Army. Standing on this side of 
the House I am very ready to give cordial credit to the President 
and the administration for these changes. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. I saw an editorial this morning—I do not want to 
divert the gentleman's line of thought 

Mr. McCORMICK. I have substantially concluded. 

Mr. COX. In the Post to the effect that about 62,000 soldiers 
down here were, like Job's war horse, wanting to sniff the breeze 


of battle from afar off, wearing a uniform in a person holding 
a commission as lieutenant or captain. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The gentleman refers to what the soldiers 
call “ Bevo” officers, I suppose. 

Mr. COX. I would rather call them “tin Lizzie” officers; I 
think that fits them better. What does the gentleman think 
about stacking up the Army in this country with 62,000 commis- 
sioned noncombatant officers, stored down here in the various 
departments, doing nothing in the world but clerical work? 
Does not the gentleman feel that those men should be put on the 
firing line, if they want to keep their commissions, and let the 
civilians go down there and do this work that women can do? 

Mr. McCORMICK, I think there probably are officers among 
the 62,000 who ought to be on the firing line. I want to repeat 
with emphasis that the changes in the War Department and the 
appointment of the four men whom I have named promise great 
energy and greater vision in the conduct of the war. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I will, 

Mr. PLATT. Would the gentleman say also since the Secre- 
tary of War has gone to France? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I think it was an admirable step for the 
Secretary to take. 

Mr. PLATT. Since which certain important changes have 
taken place in the War Department. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman feel that if this measure 
is not enacted into law that the winning of the war by the United 
States would be much more difficult? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I feel that the enactment of this measure 
will contribute to the winning of the war by the United States. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman yields back a half a minute. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman from North 
Carolina use up some of his time? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am going to yield five minutes of my time 
eh the gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes], to be used by 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then I will yield three minutes 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SWITZER]. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I shall support the motion of 
the gentleman from California to strike this section from the 
bill. As I understand the measure, any concern that desires 
the assistance of this war finance corporation can apply under 
the authority granted by the other sections of the bill to banks, 
bankers, and trust companies and receive relief through those 
institutions. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Why, the major portion of the 
business was to be done through the banks. 

Mr. SWITZER. Certainly. That being true, the banker or 
trust company to which they apply will likely have more knowl- 
edge of the affairs of the institution, corporation, or individual 
that desires relief through this war finance corporation, and it 
seems to me that all ought to submit to that rule, that there 
should not be an additional section ineorporated in this bill in 
reference to any exceptional cases, and the Lord only knows 
what the exceptional case is. Some gentlemen, I presume from 
WalleStreet, because this section merely creates a Wall Street 
annex, that started some holding corporation somewhere, loaded 
up on public utilities or railroads or other things of that char- 
acter which become a little burdensome and troublesome to carry, 
and not wanting to pay the larger rate of discount that he has 
to pay at the banks, as shown here by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Starrorp], can get some of the war finance corpora- 
tion's easy money provided he can establish a pipe-line con- 
nection with this corporation. True, no man can obtain a dol- 
lar from this war finance corporation unless he has the consent 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

But the Secretary of the Treasury may be ever so honest, and 
no matter how wise he is, recollect that the fellows that looted 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railway and have looted 
some of these other corporations that will be applying here for 
relief, will be lying in wait for the of the Treasury, 
and through this Wall Street annex they will get their arms way 
down into the United States Treasury, clear up to the shoulders. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. STERLING]. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I think this bill 
has had more offensive epithets applied to it by gentlemen who 
intend to support it than any bill we have considered for a very 
long time. Gentlemen refer to it as vicious legislation. Some 
have said that it was appalling, and the very thought of Con- 
gress considering a proposition like this appalled them; tHat it 
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could not be justified; and yet they have generally ended their 
remarks by saying that they were bound to support it. 

Now, is it appalling? I will agree that in ordinary times, in 
times of peace, legislation of this kind would be appalling, and 
that it would not be considered in this House or in the Senate 
for a minute. But is it appalling now? We must not forget 
that the situation we are trying to meet is appalling. We are 
facing a crisis, and if we expect to do our duty at this time, if 
Congress expects to meet this crisis, they can not hope to do it 
by pursuing the ordinary course and following the usual and ordi- 
nary program that Congress follows in times of peace. If so, 
we would better pass the usual appropriation bills and go home, 
We would better just say to the country and the world that 
we have abandoned this war, because we know ordinary legisla- 
tion will not meet the situation. [Applause.] 

It is extraordinary legislation, because it must meet an extraor- 
dinary condition. And I think it is the opinion of the men best 
competent to judge that this bill comes as near meeting the 
situation as anything that has been suggested or has been de- 
vised. Now, we will all agree that the war industries of the 
country must be supported. Nobody in the House or anywhere 
that is loyal to the flag will deny but that we must by extraor- 
dinary legislation meet the extraordinary conditions and pro- 
vide means for maintaining the war industries of the country. 
Who here or anywhere has suggested anything that appeals to 
you as a better means of meeting the situation than this bill 
which we are considering now? There are industries in the 
country which they tell us can not be provided for by sections 
7 and § of the bill; that their securities are of such a character 
that the banks can not handle them; and this section 9, to 
which gentlemen seem to make special objection, is provided 
to meet that kind of cases. Suppose there is a war industry 
of great importance to the country; suppose it is necessary in 
supplying the Army; suppose its product is such that the coun- 
try must have it at this hour, and it does not have that kind 
of security that the Federal reserve banks or the banks of the 
country -can handle, this law provides that that concern may 
put up 133 cents for every dollar of the loan and get money 
direct from the corporation. It does not mean that it is to help 
bankrupt organizations. This corporation may loan money 
directly to sound, safe financial institutions that need money at 
this hour, concerns that can give as security 138 cents for every 
dollar that they borrow, concerns that must have money to 
provide for expanding operations to meet the demands of the 
Army and of the country. Now, that is what that section 
means, and I submit to you, gentlemen, there is no more reason 
for striking it out. It is as important as sections 7 and 8 and 
as essential to the purposes of the corporation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. PLATT]. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, it does not seem to me the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, who has just spoken, thoroughly under- 
stands this section. It is a section which makes this institution 
practically an independent bank. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
gentleman yield for a moment. My understanding was that the 
time was to be apportioned by the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina and myself. 

Mr. HAYES. I have one-third of the time, I believe. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And that one-third of the time 
was to be yielded to the gentleman in opposition to section 9. I 
have no desire—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The agreement entered into by the com- 
mittee was that the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kircui1n] should control 20 minutes and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] 20 minutes and the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Haves] 20 minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then I have made a mistake 
in introducing one or two speakers, and I presume the gentle- 
man from California will give me credit for that time. I have 
yielded him more time than was fair under the circumstances, 
But if he desires to introduce his own speakers, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Pratrr] should be attributed to him. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Prarr] five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The five minutes will not be charged, then, 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, but to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. PLATT. If I can receive time from both sources, I am, 
at least, satisfied. 

As I started to say, section 9 of this bill makes the proposed 

. Finance Corporation an independent bank. And it is dangerous, 
because it is not connected, that part of it, with the banking 
system of the country. It will certainly be an instrument of 


inflation as an independent organization, and it will not have 
the opportunity to know to whom advances should be made 
that the banks will have. 

Now, it seems to me the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mc- 
Adoo, did not make out at all a good case for this independent 
action, and almost half expected to see it stricken out. His 
answers to questions in the hearings indicate that he does not 
expect to operate this section. 

On page 85 of the House hearings he says, in answer to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LONGWORTH] : 

Yes. Exceptional cases, as I stated before, which the War Finance 
Corporation would consider would naturally be cases where it was 
clearly shown that the applicants had resorted to the banks, but were 
unable to get accommodation from them. This corporation will want 
this business to come to it from the banks, 

Bear in mind that the Secretary was talking of section 9, but 
there is no provision in section 9 which says business must come 
75 corporation from the banks. Continuing, the Secretary 
said: 

That method will relieve it of an immense amount of administrative 
detail and investigation. 

If this section is stricken from the bill it seems to me it would 
compel the business to come to the banks; if it stays in people 
that want to raise money for public utilities and other things 
will come here to Washington and see the finance corporation 
people first before going to the banks. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And in addition to the view 
that the Secretary and the administration have in mind now, 
would not relief appeals come in from the outermost corners of 
the United States? 

Mr. PLATT. There is not the slightest doubt of it. There 
ought to be something in the law, if passed in this form, to 
safeguard the corporation from having these people come here, 
without at least indorsement of these schemes from the banks 
on the ground, : 

Mr. REED. This section is the one which, if cut out, would 
eliminate our farmer friends, is it not? 

Mr. PLATT. Not at all. 

Now, I want to show you how the bill would work if section 
9 were cut out. Further on the Secretary says: 

It would be an immense aid to the War Finance Corporation to have 
the banks do that work. Advances made to the corporation through 
the bank will have the guarantee of the bank. 

He is talking about section 9, and seems to talk as if it were 
operating through the bank. If we cut it out what will happen? 
A business concern or public utility wanting funds will go to the 
bank and the bank will say, “ Yes; we will let you have this 
money if the corporation will take up your securities for us.” 
The bank will then take the matter up with the corporation, 
and the corporation says: “ We will let you have 75 per cent 
of this money on the collateral mentioned.” ‘This will give an 
additional safeguard. The bank indorses the note, and there 
is no reason under the heavens why any enterprise whose 
securities were licensed by this corporation could not obtain all 
the capital it needs without resorting to any direct loans. 

The Secretary, as I said, apparently means that that is the 
way it is going to work. Yet if the section is left standing as 
it is, it will not work that way, because it can not. These peo- 
ple will come immediately to Washington for direct loans. To 
be sure, in the parentheses there is a clause saying that direct 
loans are to be made only when they can not get accommoda- 
tion in the banks, but it does not say that the banks to whom 
application may be made must first have taken the matter up 
with this corporation. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. When will it be found out that the institution 
or borrower is unable to get accommodation from the local 
banks? Who is to find out? That will be taken up ordinarily 
by the banker, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And you would have appli- 
cani coming on to Washington showing that the local bank was 
unfair. 

Mr. PLATT. It will not hurt this bill a bit to strike this 
section out of it. It is dangerous, and it is going to cause tre- 
mendous pressure on the Secretary of the Treasury and on the 
directors of this corporation for direct loans over the heads of 
the banks. It is entirely unnecessary, and no good case has 
been made out for it either by the Secretary of the Treasury 
or by Mr. Warburg. It is true that certain public utilities 
men are quoted in the Senate hearings—not in the House hear- 
ings—as being somewhat in favor of it; but even they indicate 
that they could get the money from the banks if provision were 
made for rediscounting. This bill creates a place where the 
banks furnishing such accommodation can have notes redis- 
counted on stock and bond collateral, and with that added 
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privilege they can take care of everything that can possibly 
come up, I believe, without this section. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? ` 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. The national banks are 
allowed to loan only a certain percentage of their deposits? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes—that is, not more than 10 per cent of 
their capital and surplus to any one person or corporation. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Does not this bill open the 
door for people wanting to borrow more than that to come direct 
to the Government? 

Mr. PLATT. There may be something in that; but if that is 
the reason for this section it is nowhere stated in the hearings 
either of the Senate or of the House. There are a good many 
banks that have a capital and surplus running into the mil- 
lions, and by dividing up underwritings they are not much 
troubled by the 10 per cent limit. 4 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. PLATT. I would like to have a couple of minutes more. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HICKS. If that is not so, it has not been stated in the 
hearings anywhere, and it is not to be counted upon. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield two 
minutes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for two minutes. - 

Mr. TREADWAY,. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Priatr] misconstrues the idea of this bill very 
largely. He is looking at it solely from the banking standpoint. 
The committee is not looking at it from that standpoint, nor is 
the Secretary of the Treasury or the advocates of this legisla- 
tion. > 

The reason for section 9 is very plainly stated in lines 20 and 
21, where it is provided that this money can be loaned “ to per- 
sons, firms, corporations, or associations conducting an estab- 
lished and going business in the United States.” Then the words 
are added “ whose operation shall be necessary and contributory 
to the prosecution of the war.” That is what section 9 is for, ta 
help going business concerns whose welfare has to do with the 
carrying on of the war. 

I heard one gentleman remark only yesterday that even if the 
Government, in spite of all the security, required 133 per cent 
of collateral and the other safeguards in line of security, even 
in spite of those facts, if the Government should happen to lose 
money—and he used figures to the amount of $100,000,000—we 
would be doing it for the benefit of war industry that must have 
capital and must have backing, whose contracts are for Govern- 
ment purposes. Therefore if loans are to be made to them for 
purposes necessary or contributory in the prosecution of the war, 
even in the end if we did not get every dollar of it back, the 
money would be well invested. We can not consider this matter 
from the viewpoint of banking principles pure and simple. We 
must consider it from the standpoint of the welfare of the Goy- 
ernment in the prosecution of the war and necessary financial 
support to going business concerns who are carrying on war 
business. For that purpose capital is required and must be had 
for Government work and Government needs. ‘Therefore it 
seems to me that section 9 is very essential to the public welfare 
and to the successful operation of this measure: 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Certainly, if you can get me time. I had 
only two minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. HAYES. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for two minutes. 7 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, the observation of the gentleman 
who has just taken his seat [Mr. Treapway] is very interesting 
in view of this particular paragraph. He says that this must 
not be considered from the banking standpoint, and yet this 
paragraph has nothing in it except from the banking standpoint, 

This is the only paragraph in the bill that permits this corpo- 
ration to operate as a bank. If you would read the bill with 
that point in view you would see signal warnings set up all 
through the bill. You will notice in the very first paragraph 


that it is a Government institution, the directorate of which is 
appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate, and 


therefore it is a governmental corporation with a banking func- 
tion, which is the only banking institution purely governmental ; 
it thus differs from National and State banks, and if you will 
notice the seventh section, the operations in detail are limited 
to banks, bankers, or trust companies, so that the corporation 
in the main, except in this section, where the banking activity 
is permitted, is dealing not with an individual as a bank deals 
with an individual but it is dealing with bank, banker, and trust 
company in each case in a representative capacity and not in 
an individual capacity. This section creates a governmental 
institution with banking functions. Then if you will read sec- 
tion 9 you will notice the phraseology is that in rare exceptional 
casc3 a limitation in terms, which may become the general 
rule for operation, with a further limitation put in the paren- 
theses, proof must be had that the banks will not respond to the 
demands of the individual before this banking function will be 
exercised on behalf of the individual. That is a limitation in 
itself, and if you will read on page 15, section 17—— 

1 =e REED. Mr, Chairman, will my colleague yield right 

nere? 

Mr. FESS. In a minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. FESS. You will notice that this governmental institu- 
tion in section 9, provided to operate as a bank, is not a govern- 
mental institution in responsibility, because section 17 distinc- 
tively exempts the Government from any responsibility in the 
obligation it takes on. This section reads: 

Sec. 17. That the United 8. shall 1 
. cen or other s obligation or oer 5 RAN — 

o A 5 
any act Or —— of the pamar, e 

There is another limitation on the banking function as herein 
provided by fixing a maximum amount any individual ean secure 
by direct issue to 16% per cent, or one-sixth of the capital stock 
and outstanding bonds. 

Still another danger signal is hoisted in requiring a penalty 
in the form of 1 per cent additional interest to be charged on 
such issue or loan, 

In other words, here is granted a power to this “ finance cor- 
poration ” to become a competitor in the banking business, osten- 
sibly and avowedly for the purpose of controlling rates of in- 
terest; a governmental bank to compete with National and State 
banks, neither of which is governmental, a power so unusual, 
and admittedly so dangerous, that it is completely hedged about, 
that we are assured that as it is now safeguarded it will do 
no harm. Now, in my judgment, reading from this particular 
paragraph, with these limitations spread all through the bill, 
you can not come to any other conclusion than that this section 
is the only section in the bill which permits a banking function 
to be exercised; and to me it becomes serious, because in this 
section you have created a separate banking institution, not in 
a general way but to deal in exceptional cases. And I ask this 
committee if they have purposely started out on an organization 
here under this industrial bill, as an emergent measure, to 
build up a separate banking institution to compete in order to 
control the banking activities of the country, and thus to deal 
with the individual and not with banks or trust companies? 
That is precisely what is in it, and, in my judgment, with the 
suggestions written throughout the bill, and the fulsome as- 
surance that it must be and is so hedged about that it will not 
be allowed to produce serious dangers; that it will be used only 
when the crisis comes, and then only as a last resort, does not 
produce a degree of confidence the country demands. This is 
the reason why it seems to me it would be better to eliminate it 
and to let the bill stand as it was originally written, to serve 
the country through the banks and the trust companies rather 
than to operate as a bank directly on the individual, and there- 
fore perform the function of a bank, a matter certainly quite 
foreign to the primary purpose of the proposed remedy for the 
expansion of credits. 

Mr. Chairman, this debate on the bill in detail creates a 
bewildering state of mind. We recognize the problem of financ- 
ing the war. Its costs are not certain but we know they will be 
large. They must be paid and the money must be supplied, They 
should come from our savings, by tax, and loans. In each case 
the amount paid by citizens to the Government represents real in- 
come in the form of savings. Our people have the capacity and 
ability to thus finance this struggle, if they would be willing to 
produce the maximum and waste the minimum. The two duties 
that are clear are labor and conserve. This bill proposes in fear 
that we can not finance the war by our savings, converted into 
tax and loans to the Government, to supply these deficiencies by 
credit and pay for the war by deferred obligations. This is ex- 
cusable only on the basis of necessity growing out of inability to 
pay.as we go. The Government also proposes to conserve by regu- 
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lation of expenditures of money through a Capital Issues Com- 
mittee. This provision, which may be necessary, carries vast 
and startling powers. It vests in a committee the power of 
complete strangulation of business which that committee might 
think unnecessary to win the war. Ordinarily such power con- 
centruted into the hands of a committee, when the power goes 
to the very current of the industrial, and it may be political, 
life of the Nation, would be looked upon as a step little short of 
madness. Yet we are told that money allowed to be locked up 
in enterprises that might wait. until after the war might in- 
terfere with the successful prosecution of the war. 

We should see what this power may mean in the disturbance 
of enterprises, the employment of labor, the production of in- 
comes out of which taxes to the Government may be paid. 

While Members here vote for these revolutionary measures on 
the claim that the war demands it, we must not overlook the 
inevitable certainty that still other and more dangerous meas- 
ures will be forthcoming and will be urged on the same basis. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, are there eight 
minutes remaining to this side? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
eight and one-half minutes remaining. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield three and one-half 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess], who has just taken his seat, 
has stated correctly, in my judgment, that this corporation will 
in some instances perform banking functions; but it is to be 
only in rare and exceptional cases, caused by this tremendous: 
war which is upon us and the extraordinary demand for funds 
which it has created. The fact that some gentlemen, like the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes} and the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess], wish to strike out this section, while others, 
like my colleague [Mr. Goop] and some others that I might men- 
tion, wish to have this section expanded so as to include firms 
and corporations whose business was not contributory to the 
prosecution of the war; and the fact that the bill which recently 
passed the Senate contains in this same section powers still more 
expanded beyond what are granted by this bill, indicate to me 
that the Committee on Ways and Means has, after all, taken the 
golden means between these two extremes, 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I can hardly yield in the three min- 
utes and a half that I have. There are two classes here; one 
who, no matter what extremity might come upon a corporation 
that was perfectly solvent and perfectly sound, but in the dire 
stress of war unable to obtain money from the banks, would not 


other class who want these extended to everybody. 
Instead of doing that, we cut down and limited this privilege to 
those very exceptional cases where the money could not be 
obtained from the banks upon fair and reasonable terms; where 
the corporation was in fact solvent and was able to put up the 
security which would in any event, we believe, make the Gov- 
ernment safe; where, in fact, there was no risk taken, but the 
Government was simply sustaining an institution necessary at 
this particular time to the life of the Nation and the success of 
the war. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. And they may extend tliat credit for the 
period of five years. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. They may extend that credit for the 
period of five years, because the particular class of corporation 
that would apply under this section would Lave no other kind 
of paper to offer except long-time paper. 

Mr. REED. And require a high rate of interest. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. And require a higher rate of interest. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Is it not a fact that these very 
securities which these concerns could not dispose of at the 
banks, but which they may dispose of to the corporation under 
section 9, might be more desirable loans for the corporation 
than the other kind of paper? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Under certain circumstances they 
might be the best that could be obtained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will gentlemen on the other 
side consume some of their time? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois: [Mr. RAINEY]. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I know of no section in this 
bill which is so buttressed with safety provisions as the section 
we are now considering. In the first place, if this credit is 
to be extended directly it must, first of all, be in an excep- 
tional case. In the second place, the person or the firm, cor- 


poration, or association requesting if must have exhausted 
their remedy through the ordinary banking channels. In the 
third place, they must have exhausted their remedies in their 
efforts to get money from the general public. Then the total 
amount of the loans that can be extended under this section is 
limited to 163 per cent of the paid-in capital of the corporation 
at the time the loan is made plus the aggregate amount of 
the bonds outstanding at the time the loan is made; and the 
security tendered must, first, be adequate security and, in 
addition to that, it must be security equal to at least 133 per 
cent of the amount advanced by the corporation. And that is 
not the only safety buttress which surrounds this section. In 
addition to all this, the corporation retains the power to 
require additional security at any time. In addition to all 
this, and underlying all these safety provisions, is · the funda- 
mental requirement that the loan must be made with the idea 
of further providing for the national seeurity and defense, and 
the credit extended must be to an industry or an enterprise 
which is in the United States and which contributes to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of this war. I know of no further safety 


‘buttresses that could be placed about this particular section. 


Yet we are told by the critics of this section that this is a 

method of relieving millionatres. 

aor TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield for a sugges- 
on 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. : 

Mr. TREADWAY. I think the gentleman has overlooked the 
provision for 1 per cent additional interest. 

Mr. RAINEY. I thank the gentleman. That is an addi- 
tional security, making it necessary that this loan shall be 
abandoned by the person who obtains it at the earliest pos- 
sible moment in order to get cheaper money from some other 
concern if he can. Yet we are told that this is a proposition 
to finance millionaires as opposed to the general public, and 
we are told that the thing to do is to strike out this clause 
and let these institutions, necessary for the prosecution of this 
war, go into the hands of receivers, and that a receivership is 
not a calamity; that a receivership may be a tremendous 
benefit in some sort of a disguise. 

We are told in a case of this kind when these enterprises are 
unable to finance themselves in the ordinary channels, except by 
paying the exorbitant demands of bankers and brokers, to 
which the gentleman from Iowa referred a while ago, where 
$10,000,000 was demanded to finance a bond issue for $30,000,- 
000—we are told to “let nature take its course“; let nature, 
in this abnormal period, take the course it has heretofore, and 
let the institution go into the hands of a receiver Why, that is 
the way to play into the hands of the millionaire stockholders; 
that is the way to crowd out the little stockholders. Millionaire 


| stockholders regard that as a blessing in disguise; this is a 


pleasing and delightful proposition to many of the millionaires 
of this country who invest in these enterprises. [Applause.] 
VULTURES OF FINANCE WILL THRIVE WITH THIS SECTION OUT. 

To strike this section out would seriously impair the useful- 
ness of this bill. Strike it out and you give the vultures of 
finance their opportunity. Millionaire war profiteers will hail 
with joyous acclaim your action. Strike this out and you will 
leave at the mercy of rings of bankers and brokers institutions 
whose operation is necessary for our national security and de- 


fense. Strike it out and you will turn over to the tender mer- 


cies of financiers of the old school industries and enterprises 
which must go on during the period of this war. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes], voicing the 
methods of the school of financiers whose operations were a 
familiar feature of our industrial life prior to the Federal re- 
serve act, insists that a receivership “is not always a calam- 
ity,” and then he proceeds to say, let nature take its course 
let the reorganization come.” A receivership is never a calam- 
ity to millionaire investors. It is their opportunity, especially 
if the institution is a public-utility corporation, to crowd out 
the smaller stockholders who are unable to buy at a receiver's 
sale. A receivership has always presented the opportunities a 
certain class of financiers expect and enjoy. To them it is 
never a calamity. It is only a calamity to the small investor. 
This paragraph protects industries and enterprises which are 
necessary or which contribute essentially to the prosecution of 
this war, against just such conditions as the critics of this sec- 
tion champion now on this floor. This section protects from the 
wolves and the vultures of finance institutions which will other- 
wise be helpless as the war progresses. Strike it out and you 
will have destroyed an important feature of the bill and you 
will also haye destroyed to a very large extent the remedies 


proposed by this bill, Permit these institutions and industries 


to come to the Government when they have been crowded out 
by rings of bankers and brokers and you will remoye the incen- 
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tive for crowding them out, and you will compel bankers and 
brokers to provide for. them the credits they ought to have. 


NEEDS OF PUBLIC-UTILITY COMPANIES, 


During the present calendar year the public-utility companies 
of this country haye obligations maturing to the amount of 
$232,000,000. During the calendar year 1919 they have obliga- 
tions maturing to the amount of $265,000,000. The minimum of 
new capital they need this year in order to continue their opera- 
tions is $250,000,000. These companies are furnishing heat, 
light, and power for our cities and villages and for all our indus- 
trial communities. They are moving the cars which carry 
laborers in essential industries to and from their work. They 
are furnishing the lights and the power which make possible 
the operation of hundreds of industries and enterprises in the 
United States which are necessary for the prosecution of this 
war. Turn them over completely to the tender mercies of finan- 
ciers and bankers and brokers and you make possible the wreck- 
ing of all these industries. You make possible expensive re- 
ceiverships. The more commissions they are compelled to pay 
this year and during the progress of this war—the higher in- 
terest rates they are compelled to pay—the higher the charges 
on the public for the service they render. This clause operates 
to protect them. 

Our banks contain more deposits than ever before in their 
history. Our circulating medium never was so well secured as 
now. We have a gold cover of 67 per cent. We have a circu- 
lating medium of $48 per capita—nearly three times as much 
as it was 30 years ago—but there is not yet removed from the 
situation the possibility that rings of bankers and brokers and 
combinations of capital may throw into receiverships public- 
utility companies and hundreds of institutions essential for the 
winning of the war. Of course, there is presented the other 
alternative—the alternative of Government ownership, with all 
of its perils and dangers. 

I am afraid we have buttressed this section too much with 
safety provisions. I am afraid it will be necessary to come 
back, in order to prevent financial calamities at some time in 
the not distant future, to ask the elimination of some of the 
safety provisions contained in this paragraph, but I hope it 
may not be necessary to do that. This section ought to stay 
in this bill. Leave it in and you eliminate many of the dangers 
of the immediate future; strike it out, as this motion proposes 
to do, and you will make possible receiverships all over the 
country, and you may also make possible Government ownership 
of many important public utilities. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen]. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest that 
one reason why the class of bankers referred to by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Coon] to-day are very much in favor 
of this bill is due to the fact that this very keen class of bankers, 
who keep their ears very close to the ground on national or in- 
ternational conditions, is that now that our country is in war that 
many of the industries of this country, including the railroads, 
public utilities, and this class, which have been promoted and 
financed by these bankers at a profit, will have hard sledding, 
and that they would now prefer not to carry the responsibility, 
but that the whole people should carry this load now through 
the formation of this new corporation. The railroads under the 
railroad bill are already using this relief. I refer to the financing 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad in renew- 
ing last Saturday of $45,000,000 of maturing obligations, of 
which the revolving fund furnished $20,000,000. The public 
utilities are seeking $250,000,000 at once. [Applause.] 

The following is the editorial in the New York Sun of March 
20, 1918: 

THE PLIGHT OF THE PUBLIC-UTILITY CORPORATIONS. 


The applications made by the managers of 8 corporations 
in the metropolitan district for permission to increase fares on the 
transportation lines under their ction and rates for gas and elec- 
tricity have been received in the most unfriendly manner by the popu- 
lation generally. This was to have been a Here and in New 

Jersey the shortcomin: of these corporations in service and the 
* malodorous incidents that amy, or the records of all of them have 


ublic to declare 3 against them without discuss- 
ty of their requests for 


producing. rich 
uge of rascality are conceal 
investors particularly, 


If the managers of these enterprises hope for rellef they must over- 
come this belief and prove that the earnings of the corporation they 
represent are in fact too small to support them and to attract the 
capital needed for the increase of their facilities to suit the require- 
ments of the population. They must convince not an impartial jury, 
but a joy uae ed against them. 

Their task is dificult, but not Impossible if they are in the desperate 
situation we are informed and believe they are in. Ten years ago, or 
even five years ago, it might have been impossible to 8 about the 
revolution in sentiment they may now accomplish. To do it now will 
not be easy, but if it is not done the public-utility corporations need 
expect no support in their campaign for higher fares and rates. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
remainder of my time to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lona- 
WORTH]. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, in my opinion the House 
would make a very grave mistake if it struck out section 9 
from this bill. It would put a great obstacle in the way of 
financial legislation to win this war. My friend from Missouri 
[Mr. MEEKER] says that the situation provided for in this sec- 
tion is unthinkable. The gentleman from Missouri is a great 
financier, but the Federal Reserve Board and the Secretary of 
the Treasury say that it is not only thinkable but imminent, 
and with all respect to the gentleman from Missouri, I feel 
bound as a Member of this House to give some credit to their 
judgment in the matter. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Did the committee have before it any 
evidence of concrete cases of business that needs relief? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; we had some, but I do not believe 
I am at liberty to mention them. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER] 
said that all anyone would have to do under section 9 would be 
to lay a claim that he was doing something for the war. Does 
the gentleman from Ohio think the mere claim of doing some- 
thing would get one anywhere or anything? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Absolutely not. They have got to 
show, before they get a cent, that it is impossible for them to 
get credit from the banks. The statement of Mr. Warburg 
before the committee presents this situation with admirable 
clarity, and I hope the House will bear with me while I read it. 
He said: 

Let me give you what I believe to be the meaning of this paragraph. 

If we left it out, there would be two weaknesses in the law. One 
would be that a hue and cry would be raised that we are delivering the 
country into the bands of the bankers. It would be said that the 
Government is willing to provide for a tremendous amount of money 
which would be absolutely under lock and key, and nobody could get 
it out except a man who has a k to stand sponsor for him. 

t would not be right, either, to have it that way, because, as we 
have seen in the past, it might be feared by some that there might be 
a ring of bankers who could keep deserving people out. 

For that reason it is necessary to have what we might call an 
“ open-market clause,” which is practically the same as the open-market 
clause in the Federal reserve act. 

The other is that there may be possibly some industrial proposi- 
tions which might be really essential for the well being of the country 
at this e, but which the banks might not be willing to guarantee, 
because, let us assume, the contracts are too short. They expire after 
a short while, and a big plant has to be created, and it may consid- 
ered bad business for a k to finance that. 

For such cases it would be very 8 that this institution, 
which represents the Government, could be free to say, We will step 
in and help them out in that situation,” although it must be the 
intention of this war corporation to deal as much as possible through 
banks and bankers. 

That puts the question in a nutshell. I agree that the fear 
of my colleague, Mr. Fess, might be justifiable, had the com- 
mittee not hedged this provision around with many safeguards. 
I agree that the bill as originally presented to us, giving to 
one man the power without limit to lend any amount of money 
up to four billions and a half to any one man or to any one 
set of men, would have been a most dangerous power, but the 
total amount that can be used under this section is only one- 
sixth of the entire amount available for credit. The gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. RarNey] has well described the various 
other safeguards, and I shall not enter into that now. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. Can the gentleman conceive of a position where 
securities of a certain corporation are O. K’d by the committee 
provided for in this bill, and we will say that it wants to get a 
million dollars? It issues a million dollars of bonds and it 
goes to the bank and the bank says we can not lend you that 
unless the corporation will lend us the money first, If the bank 
can do that, why in the name of common sense should anyone be 
shut off under the provisions of this bill, with this section out? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Before they can qualify for any loan 
under the section they have to show, first, that they have been 
to the bank and that the bank has refused them. 
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Mr. PLATT. Why should the bank refuse them when it can 
go to the corporation and get the money? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Perhaps the bank will not refuse them, 
but if you cut this section out it will make it impossible for 
any of these concerns to get relief. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. MEEKER] said that every intelligent man knew that any- 
one could go to a bank now with good collaterals and get all of 
the money he wants. 

Mr. MADDEN. Can he? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman from Missouri is the only 
man, intelligent or otherwise, that I have heard make such a 
statement or who believes in such a statement. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a correction? 

Mr. KITCHIN, Yes. 

Mr, MEEKER, Does the gentleman know of any war-con- 
tract men who are being held up for money? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I know that all the evidence is that many, 
many persons and corporations engaged in the manufacture of 
articles necessary for the war can not go on unless they can get 
the Government either directly to loan them money or get it ad- 
vanced through such schemes as this. The banks can not do it. 
The Government itself in a continuous, almost month after 
month, issue of certificates of indebtedness has exhausted all 
the surplus loanable funds of the banks. There are, in round 
numbers, $3,000,000,000 now outstanding, practically every dol- 
lar of which was furnished by the banks to the Government. 
The Government, as I tried to explain the other day, and as 
declared by the Secretary of the ; and we all know it 
except the gentleman from Missouri, has by its sale of bonds and 
by its proposed sale of bonds and by its issue of certificates of 
indebtedness preempted the whole money and credit market 
of this country, and there must be a recourse for the necessary 
war industries, either directly to the Treasury—and that would 
mean more bonds, more certificates of indebtedness, and more 
- taxes—or we must resort to a scheme like that in this bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman recall the 
testimony with reference to the 30 per cent advance on war con- 
tracts through the departments which would be systematized 
under this legislation? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is true. 

But now as to the objection to this section. I fear that the gen- 
tleman from California and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. McFappen], who are the most earnest opponents of this 
provision and who themselves are bankers, look at all financial 
measures through the eyeglass of banks. They can not under- 
stand why there should be a check or a Government eye or a 
Government hand upon banks. Strike this provision out and 
the banks will have unlimited power to extortion upon the in- 
dlustries which this bill is designed to help. They can charge 
any rate of interest or discount or continue to crush out com- 
peting industries in favor of others, as the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Cooper] this morning showed they had done in the 
past and will do again unless restrained in some way. This 
provision prevents them from doing such things. 

Mr. MCFADDEN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Why, I know the gentleman is honest. I 
know Mr. Hayes is honest in opposition. I would take Mr. 
Hayes’s or Mr. McFApnen’s judgment upon questions of bank- 
ing as quickly as that of any man in this House, but this is not 
a banking proposition. This is a proposition of sustaining this 
Government in this most extraordinary crisis, when the banks 
alone are unable to do so. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman has assumed, of course, I 
am opposed to this provision, but he does not know that. I 
would like to inject right here that the deposits of the banks 
of the country are larger now than they were a year ago. 

Mr. KITCHIN. All right, let that go in; but the loans and 
discounts are larger than a year ago and the demands upon 
the banks are much greater. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not now; let me get through with this, 
Without this provision or section, as I said, the banks would be 
absolutely free to charge what they wanted—5, 10, 15, or 20 
per cent discount. They would be free to make such charges 
and to impose unreasonable terms, because they would know 
there was no other recourse, except to them, that no war indus- 
try could get relief except through them. But with this pro- 
vision in the banks would know that if they began to extort 
unreasonable interest or discount rates or to impose unreason- 


able terms, the borrower would go at once to this corporation 
and get the necessary funds or relief. With this knowledge they 
would not attempt the imposition of unreasonable terms. They 
will do most of the business under this bill, but upon reason- 
able terms. And we put a limit to the amount of business or 
loans the corporation could do or make direct to any war indus- 
tries. It can only do under this provision—the direct-loan pro- 
vision—163 per cent of the business; that is, it can only make 
direct advances under this section to an amount in the aggre- 
gate equal to 163 per cent of the capital stock paid in and of 
the amount of bonds authorized to be issued and outstanding 
at the time. This will cause the banks to do their part and 
share their responsibility. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I prefer not to yield, because I have not 
the time. 

Mr. PLATT. Could not this corporation absolutely control 
the rate of interest that any bank could charge by simply re- 
fusing it rediscount? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. 

If we had the amount which the corporation could advance 
direct under this section unlimited the banks would throw the 
whole burden of making loans to the war industries upon the 
corporation. They would force their own customers to go to 
the corporation for funds or collude with them to borrow of 
the corporation, For instance, corporation A, n big steel plant 
producing for the Government’s account, would go to its bank 
for a loan. The bank would say, “You can not get it from us, 
go and get it from the War Finance Corporation that has $2,500,- 
000,000 to help such industries as yours and deposit it with us. 
This will help us and you, too. We will save our funds for other 
business and can have the benefit of your deposit of the funds 
you get from the corporation.” The banks, knowing of the 
limitations of this section, could not undertake such a feat with 
an intelligent customer. This limitation forces the banks to 
paare rs 2 operation and responsibility of the scheme proposed 

e bill. 
0 5 FARR. They must be substantial concerns in order to get 
elp? 

Mr. KITCHIN, Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I simply wanted to ask the 
gentleman if he feels there is sufficient provision made for the 
relief of the public utilities under this section? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I really do not know whether there is sufi- 
cient relief for the public utilities or not. There is much relief 
for them in this bill if they bring themselves within its terms. 
There are $2,500,000,000 of relief in the bill, and if they shall 
be deemed by the directors to be necessary or contributory to the 
prosecution of the war they have a right to apply for relief just 
as other war industries. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman will agree that the public 
utilities are in need of $250,000,000 almost immediately? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not know. I agree they say they need 
$250,000,000. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I would like to point out to the gentleman 
right here that it is utterly impossible for them to get the 
relief under this provision. 

Mr. KITCHIN. They have as much right to get relief under 
that provision as any other corporation or firm in the United 
States that qualify under it. 

Mr. McFADDEN. And they must put up securities of 133 
per cent margin? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. I can not yield further. 

We have all the hedges and limitations surrounding this 
provision or section, which gentlemen wish to strike out, that 
any business man should want. Before a borrower under this 
section can procure advances he must show, first, that he can 
not get it from the banks of the country; second, that his. 
industry is necessary or contributory to the prosecution of 
the war; third, he has got to put up 138 per cent worth of 
securities; fourth, he must pay not less than 1 per cent per 
annum interest in excess of the prevailing rate for 90-day 
paper at the Federal reserve bank of the district in which the 
borrower is located. Then we have the 16% per cent limitation. 
to which a moment ago I alluded. 

Now, gentlemen, let me say one thing in reference tọ this 
bill, which equally applies to many other bills that I have 
voted for. A certain gentleman said yesterday that the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, referring to myself, 
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scemed to be very fearful of this bill and its effect. Yes, gen- 
tlemen, I am fearful of this bill and its effeet. I am very 
fearful of many bills with their new and unprecedented pro- 
visions and powers and their effect for which I have voted 
since we declared war, and every other gentleman who loves 
his country, its traditions, and its institutions should be fear- 
ful; but because I have such fears do not make it any less my 
duty to vote for this or any other legislation where it seems 
necessary to support and maintain this Government in this 
extraordinary struggle. 

When I was a young man I belonged to a little amateur fire 
company in my town. When the fire bell rang, I was one of the 
first men on the ground, and one of the first on top of the house. 
I never went to the roof while the flames were licking about it 
that I did not have fears and anxieties, but in spite of them I 
went to the top, because it was necessary to go there ln order to 
save the house from destruction. And that is the way I feel 
about these war measures,. gentlemen. They are emergency 
measures, they are abnormal, they are extraordinary, they are 
unprecedented. I view many of them with fear and anxiety, 
but in spite of such fears and anxieties my patriotic impulses 
impel me to vote for them, because they are necessary to protect 
and save my Government and my country, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. All time is expired. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hayrs] to strike out the section. 

The question was taken, and the chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. HAYES. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 18, noes 84. 

So the motion to strike out the section was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

10. 8 e ount of the advances 
nae aean nie tbe. „„ — — ‘corporation, or associa- 
tion exceed at any one time an amount equal to 10 per cent of the 
authorized capltal stock of the corporation. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the at- 
tention of the chairman of the committee, I am not sure that I 
know just what the purpose is in the committee putting in this 
provision. If it means by section 10 to refer only to section 9, 
I can understand the purpose, namely, that when the corpora- 
tion, so called, makes advances to firms, persons, corporations, 
or associations, and so on, directly, they can not make advances 
in excess of 10 per cent of the authorized capital stock of the 
corporation, If that is what is meant, section 10 covers it. 

If, on the other hand, it means something else, I do not think 
it expresses that idea at all. If it means this, that in no case 
can an advance be made on the security of a single corporation, 
person, or association, then it does not express that iden 
clearly. I would like to ask the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina what it means? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The intention is very clearly expressed, I 
think, when you understand the purpose of the committee. It 
is that no one coneern or individual or partnership or corpora- 
tion or association can ever have advanced to it and outstand- 
ing at any one time an amount in excess of 10 per cent of the 
eapital stock of the war-finance corporation. 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes; but, directly or indirectly—does it mean 
directly to the corporation, association, or firm or individual, or 
does it also mean indirectly through the banks? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. It is not based on the security. 

Mr. PHELAN. Then, I submit it does not say so in this sec- 
tion, and with that view I will offer an amendment for the 
purpose of discussion, because I do not think it aceomplishes 
that purpose. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman says this does not limit it. 
If a bank or n corporation wanted $51,000,000 it could not get 
$51,000,000. Our contention is that it could never get over 
$50,000,000. No one bank, no one man, no one partnership or 
association or corporation can ever get and have outstanding 
at any one time a loan in any event of more than $50,000,000, 

Mr. PHELAN. Let me take that up, if I have the time to 
do it. Here is a case. The bill says anything issued after 
April 6, 1917. Now, assume a case of the General Electric Co. 
Suppose the General Electric Co. already has bonds in the hands 
of the various banks amounting to $100,000,000; already, at 
the present moment. Now, the act becomes a law. Now, the 


various banks go up to the War Finance Corporation and they 
want advances made to them on these securities that they hold 
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at this very moment. What is there in that particular section 
to prevent the war corporation extending leans to these bunks? 

Mr. KITCHIN, Of $100,000,000? 

Mr, PHELAN. Yes; of $100,000,000. 

Mr. KITCHIN, The act says the corporation ean not loan 
to any one person, firm, corporation, or association an amount 
in excess of $50,000,000. 

Mr, PHELAN. It says in no case shall the aggregate amount 
of the advances made under this title to any one person, firm, 
or association exceed at any one time an amount equal to 
10 per cent of the authorized capital stock of the corporation. 

Let me give my case again. The General Electric Co. already 
has bonds with yarious banks amounting to $100,000,000. That 
is, to-day. ‘This bill is not enacted yet. When this corporation 
makes advances under it, does it make advances not to the 
General Electric Co., but to the banks? If these banks take 
the securities of the General Electric Co. up to the war corpo- 
ration, provided no one bank takes more than $50,000,000, then 
the war corporation under that provision is able to make ad- 
vances up to $100,000,000, and there is not a thing in that provi- 
sion to prevent that being done. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. PHELAN. I would like to have my time extended. 

ig: CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman withdraw his amend- 
men 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes; and I will offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pre forma amendment it withdrawn; 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts offers an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. 
the words “ Section ec pa 
tion and inserting in ce 

“That in no case chat 


title to an amount greater than 10 per cent of the authorized capital 
—— uez mer of 

firm, or association 

under the provisions ef section 9 of this tide, or to ony savings bank, 


Mr. KITCHIN. You put the case of an electrical company 
With $100,000,000 stock. 

Mr. PHELAN. No; bonds, 

Mr. KITCHIN. What else now? 

Mr. PHELAN. I will give the case again. The General Elec- 
tric Co, has already outstanding %100,000,000 of General Electric 
bonds. These General Electric bonds are held by four different 
banks in sums of $25,000,000 each. That is the situation to-day, 
we assume. The bill is not yet an act. Now, the bill becomes 
an act and goes into operation. I say there is nothing in that 
provision to prevent the War Finance Corporation from loaning 
to each one of these four banks $25,000,000. Of course, it will 
be less than that : 

Mr. KITCHIN. Why certainly it will be less. There is 
nothing in it. 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes; there is something in it, if the gentleman 
will permit me to say so. One thing is that all through this 
debate we have been misled as to what this bill permits, This 
bill does not intend necessarily that if a corporation wants to 
get some help it shall go to the bank, and the bank immediately 
shall go to the War Finance Corporation. This bill win permit 
the War Finance Corporation to help out a bank which already 
to-day has bonds coming within the description given in the bill, 
so that the advance is made to the bank and not to the corpora- 
tion in many cases, 

Mr, DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, as I understand the gentle- 
man’s proposition, the effect of this legislation thes wouid be to 
permit the rehypothecation or the loaning of further money 
upon collaterals which are already hypothecated. 

Mr, PHELAN. To a greater amount than $50,000,000. 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr, PHELAN. There is not any question about it in my mind 
at all, I am assuming that the purpose of this paragraph is 
not to have in the hands of the War Finance Corporation se- 
curities of any one individual association or corporation to an 
amount greater than $50,000,000 as the basis for loans, no matter 
where those loans are made; but the trouble with the provision 
in the bill is that the advances are made to banks and not made 
direct to the corporation; the advances that are made to the 
banks may be made on security which they already own, and 
the advances made to the banks may not then go from the 
banks to the corporation whose securities are offered. 

Mr. HELVERING. Of course, in every instance of that kind 
the bank would O. K. the paper on which the advance was 
made to the corporation. 
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Mr. PHELAN. What does the gentleman mean by that? 

Mr. HELVERING. According to this bill they would give 
their note to the corporation. 

Mr. PHELAN. Give whose note—the bank’s note? 

Mr. HELVERING. Yes. 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes; the bank gives its note and gives the 
securities of the corporation as collateral; that is true. 

Mr. HELVERING. Do you object to the bank making these 
advances if the corporation is secured by the bank? 

Mr. PHELAN. Do I object to the bank making these ad- 


vances? 
Mr HELVERING. Yes. 
Mr. PHELAN. In the case I have given the bank has al- 


ready made the advances. I have no objection to what the 
bank has already done, 

Mr. HELVERING. Even if it is above $50,000,000. I under- 
stand the proposition is to limit all loans to $50,000,000. 

Mr. PHELAN. No; my amendment simply provides for this. 
I submitted it only after the chairman told me what the pur- 
pose of the committee was. My amendment would prohibit the 
War Finance Corporation from holding securities of any one 
person, association, firm, or corporation to a greater amount 
than 10 per cent of the capital stock of the War Finance Cor- 
poration, or $50,000,000, as this bill is arranged. Is that clear 
to the gentleman? I think the provision in the bill does not 
do it. If the committee does not want it done, then my amend- 
ment carries out the purpose of the committee. If the commit- 
tee does want it done, then the present provision in the bill is 
all right. 

Mr STERLING of Illinois. I think I get the idea that the 
gentleman is seeking, but I think the gentleman is mistaken in 
this: If the General Electric Co. had borrowed on its bonds 
$100,000,000 from four banks, or $25,000,000 from each, those 
banks could not, on the ground that they had advanced loans 
to war corporations, go to this War Finance Corporation and 
get $100,000,000 They could get only $50,000,000, and they 
would have to stand for the rest of the loan themselves. 

Mr. PHELAN. Suppose they have $150,000,000 of the Gen- 
eral Electric bonds, and want to get $100,000,000. That will 
take care of the gentleman’s point, 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. No; it does not. They could 
not get beyond $50,000,000 in any event. These banks have al- 
ready loaned $100,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
my time may be extended five minutes. I do not believe I am 
understood on this proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr, PHELAN. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
STERLING]. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. We will say that the General 
Electric Co. has borrowed $100,000,000 on its bonds. 

Mr. PHELAN. Make it $150,000,000, and then you will be 
correct. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Well, T will say $150,000,000, but 
I do not think that makes any difference. It has already done 
that before this bill becomes a law. 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Now, when this bill becomes a 
law, can these four banks, on the ground that they have ad- 
vanced loans to war corporations, go to this war-finance corpo- 
sation and get their money to replace these loans? 

Mr. PHELAN. Absolutely, yes; if the war-finance corpora- 
tion wants to loan the money to them, and that is the point 
that is not understood. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. They could get only $50,000,000. 
This paragraph prohibits that. 

Mr. PHELAN. This paragraph does not do anything of the 
kind. That is the point I am making. This paragraph says: 

That in no case shall the aggregate amount of the advances made 
under this title to any one person, firm, corporation, or association ex- 
teed at any one time an amount equal to 10 per cent of the authorized 
Capital stock of the corporation. 

But there are not any advances to be made to the General 
Electric Co. under this provision. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Oh, yes. 

Mr. PHELAN. No; they have already been made. There 


are not any advances to be made. 
Mr. STERLING of Illinois. The bill provides before this—— 


Mr. PHELAN. If the gentleman will allow me to continue, 
there is the whole trouble. Here is the proposition: This bill 
is intended to enable the banks to take care of the various 
corporations and associations mentioned in the bill. 

Now, when the bank gets the money the bank does not have 
to hand the money it gets from the War Corporation over to 
any association, even to the association whose bonds it puts 
up. It may take bonds it already has on loans already made 
and get the money from the War Finance Corporation, and the 
corporation will advance the money. So, therefore, when it 
says that in no case shall the aggregate amount of the advances 
made under this title to any one person, firm, corporation, or asso- 
ciation exceed at any one time an amount equal to 10 per cent 
of the authorized capital stock, it does not say what jt means. 

Now listen to the amendment: In no case shall. the securi- 
ties of any one person, corporation, or association be made the 
basis of advances made under this title to an amount greater 
than 10 per cent of the authorized capital stock of the cor- 
poration. 

That means that if you have the bonds, say, of the General 
Electric corporation, the War Finance Corporation, no matter 
where they come from, no matter how many banks or corpora- 
tions, can not issue more than $50,000,000 on those beuds as 
security. 

Mr. GLASS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. That is not what the provision in the bill 
means. Why should it disturb the corporation that four banks 
with their notes should use as a basis of loans through those 
banks the securities of another corporation? The bank inter- 
venes. The General Electric corporation, on its own account, 
ean not get credit for more than $50,000,000 under the provi- 
sions of the bill; but 50 banks, giving their notes, with the 
securities of the General Electric Co., could get credit. That 
does not mean necessarily that they loan it to the General Electric 
Co. You might say that you could not accept the securities of 
the United States Government in excess of $50,000,000, although 
they might be presented by some 50 different banks, 

Mr. PHELAN. The gentleman and I do not disagree as te 
what it means. I am not particular what position is taken 
by this committee. But I have offered the amendment, and 1 
asked the chairman of the committee what the provision in- 
tended, and he said, as I understood him, they intended to pro- 
vide for that I am intending to provide for in my amendment, 
The gentleman from Virginia and I agree that under the proposi- 
tion as I suggested you could not have more than $50,000,000 
security of the General Electric Co. made the basis of loans by 
the corporation. If you want it, I think I have put it in the form 
that you will get it. If you do not want it, then my amendment 
is not necessary. I understood the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina to say that that was the intention of the committee. I am 
not desirous of its adoption. I simply suggested it, if that is the 
purpose of the committee. If it is not the purpose, I would like 
to know what the purpose of section 10 is. 

Mr. GLASS. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. PHELAN. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman says that I am mistaken—— 

Mr. PHELAN. Oh, no; I did not say that the gentleman from 
Virginia was mistaken. 

Mr. GLASS. I am referring to the gentleman from Illinois, 
who said I was mistaken, Suppose the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
had outstanding $200,000,000 of bonds, not in the hands of banks 
necessarily, but in the hands of individuals, and should it ap- 
pear that at any one time the banks and going concerns and in- 
dividuals all over the country had put up, through the banks, 
the securities of the Bethlehem Steel Co. for loans, does my 
friend from Illinois mean to say that loans could not be granted 
with these securities as a basis on the theory that loans were 
being made to the Bethlehem Steel Co.? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I mean to say that they could not 
be granted in excess of $50,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I would like to make it clear with reference 
to the point made by the gentleman from Massachusetts. His 
question is, Could the General Electric Co. get more than $50,- 
000,000, provided it had already, before the bill became a law, 
borrowed $100,000,000 through four different banks? This bill 
provides that this corporation can loan money to a bank on the 
ground that it has already advanced loans to war corporations. 
That is one of the provisions of the bill. The corporation will 
loan money to the banks for the purpose of loaning it to war 
corporations, or they will loan it to the banks who have already 
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furnished war corporations loans. Now, the General Electric 
Go. has borrowed $100,000,000 from four different banks, Then 
the bill becomes a law. Now, the banks desire to replenish their 
coffers from this corporation, and to do so they present the facts 
to the corporation that they have each loaned $25,000,000 to 
the General Electric Co. To do so they must indorse the paper 
that the General Electric Co. has put up. That is a loan by 
this corporation—what we have been calling in debate an in- 
direct loan by the corperation through these banks. Of course, 
this section applies to indirect loans just as it does to direct 
loans. 

Mr. GLASS. It would not necessarily mean the loans of the 
General Electric Corporation. Here is the National City Bank 
of New York, say, that has acquired $25,000,000 of the bonds 
of the General Electric Co. The General Electric Co. may not 
want to borrow any more money at all, but the National City 
Bank may want to accommodate customers by replenishing its 
cash, in order to do which it may want to borrow $25,000,000 
on these securities. Do you mean to say that it can not borrow 
a large part of the $25,000,000 on the securities of the General 
Electric Co. merely because the General Electric Co. had there- 
tofere borrowed $50,000,000 from the War Finance Corporation 
on its own account? 

Mr, STERLING of Illinois. If it wanted to borrow money 
based on the fact that it has loaned money to the General 
Electric Co., it has got to show that fact, and get it under that 
section of the bill, and put up the paper of the General Electric 
Co. These loans can not be made in excess of $50,000,000, And 
these four banks could get from the corporation only $50,000,000 
by reason of the limitation in section 10. It is true the bank is 
the borrower, but only the nominal borrower. The Electric Co, 
is the beneficial borrower, and the limitation applies to it as 
well as to the banks, 

Mr. GLASS, Let me again suggest this instance. Suppose the 
Standard Oil Co. has outstanding $200,000,000 of bonds not 
owned by banks, but owned by individuals and corporations 
throughout the country, in all the States of the Union. Does 
the gentleman mean to say that when those individuals and cor- 
porations dealing with this war finance corporation have bor- 
rowed to the extent of $50,000,000 with the bonds of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. as collateral, this war finance corporation must stop 
doing business with any other individual or corporation in the 
United States desiring to use the securities of the Standard Oil 
Co. as collateral for loans? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. It must stop making loans on 
the paper of the Standard Oil Co. 

Mr. GLASS. That is an extraordinary proposition to me. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Because the Standard Oil Co. 
has borrowed $50,000,000. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Does the gentleman contend that the Gen- 
eral flectric Co. could not go to five banks and borrow 
$50,000,000 7 

Mr STERLING of Ilinois. Not under this section 10. The 
aggregate of the loans can not exceed $50,000,000. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. DEWALT. As I understand the idea of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. PHELAN], it is this, that he desires 
to prevent the finance corporation the power to loan in excess 
of $50,000,000 upon any securities offered by any one indi- 
vidual, firm, or corporation. Is that correct? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I think that is his idea, and 
this bill already does that thing. It contains that very limita- 
tion, and his amendment is useless. 

Mr. DEWALT, I think Mr, PHELAN’s provision is a wise 
one, and if the bill already provides it, that settles it; but 
certainly the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
ne meets that condition if it is not covered by 

e 2 

Mr. PHELAN. The gentleman means it provides it in this 
section 10 that I am trying to amend, does he not? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Yes; and it is made clear by 
clause 1, at the bottom of page 5. It applies to any bank, 
banker, or trust company which shall have made loans since 
April 6 and prior to this time, the same as in any other loan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that he 
be granted five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. DEWALT. The gentleman agrees with the idea of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. PHELAN], that it should be 
done, but he says that it is already done. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois, That is my idea about it. 
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Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
man yield? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. As I understand from the gen- 
tleman’s statement, his view of the bill itself is, apart from 
the Phelan amendment, that by the terms of the bill in the case 
suggested a group of bankers holding the bonds of the General 
Electric Co. could not upon the hypothecation of those bonds 
secure from this general corporation a loan in excess of 
$50,000,000? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. What is said in behalf of the 
bill with respect to the meaning of this section? Is it admitted 
that the bill means that? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I think it means that, very 
plainly. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
tleman’s contention. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Les. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. But is it the contention on 
behalf of the committee? 

Mr. HELVERING. Not according to my idea. 

Mr. GLASS. It seems to me that the gentleman from Iinvis 
is clearly confusing the securities for the loans with the loans 
themselves. 

Mr. STERLING of Tilinois. Let me eall attention to section 
10. It provides that in no case shall the aggregate amount of 
the advances made under the title to any one person, firm, or 
corporation or association exceed at any one time an amount 
equal to 10 per cent of the authorized capital stock of the cor- 
poration—in no case. That is as broad as you can make it 
and, of course, it applies to the beneficial borrower as well as 
the nominal borrower. 

Mr. GLASS. It does not say that not more than $50,000,000 
of the securities of any particular corporation shall not be used 
as collateral securities for loans to other persons, 

. STERLING of Illinois. But this is a loan to an industry 
that is furnishing the securities through the banks. 

Mr. GLASS. Not necessarily a loan to the corporation. It 
may be a loan to the bank to replenish its funds. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois., You can not loan money to the 
bank. This corporation can not loan money to a bank, except 
the bank that has done something or wants to do something in 
aid of a war corporation. 

Mr. GLASS. Of course not. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. A bank can not go to that cor- 
poration and borrow money on its own account, but only to 
enable it to advance aid to a war industry. 

Mr. GLASS. A mutual savings bank can, 

Gane. STERLING of Illinois, I am talking about banks gen- 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. The controversy between the gentleman from 
Tilinois and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr, Grass] has 
confused a good many of us, Take the case cited by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. Bank A would take its securities 
of the General Electric Co. and get money in the form of bonds 
out of the corporation to the extent of $25,000,000. Bank B 
can take its securities, properly indorsed, and receive $25,000,- 
000 on them in the form of bonds. Bank O proceeds with its 
ir go indorsed, and could it get anything? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. No; it would not get anything, 
because that corporation already has $50,000,000. 

Mr. GLASS. Let us eliminate the banks altogether and sup- 
pose that each Member of this House has a million dollars’ 
worth of the bonds of the Standard Oil Co.—a rather violent 
presumption. 

Does the gentleman mean to say that after 50 Members of 
the House, with these bonds as collateral seeurity, had received 
in the aggregate $50,000,000 in loans, no other Member of the 
House could get any loan from this War Finance Corporation 
based upon the securities of the Standard Oil Co., provided the 
loan was wanted to finance a war industry? 

Mr, STERLING of Illinois, That is just exactly what I 
mean. 

Mr. GLASS. Then I would not vote for a bill containing as 
crude 2 proposition as that. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. The purpose, I say, of the com- 
mittee was to limit the loan to any concern, whether it be a 
direct or indirect loan. 

Mr. GLASS. The loan would not be to the Standard Oil Co., 
but it would be to the 485 Members of this House, with the 
securities of the Standard Oi! Co. put up as collateral. 


I understand that is the gen- 
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Mr. STERLING of Illinois. It is what this bill terms an indi- 
rect loan, 

Mr. GLASS. It would not be a loan at all to the Standard 
Oil Co. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. That is what this bill regards 
as an indirect loan. It is a loan to that company. It is the 
beneficial borrower. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I think there is a great deal 
of confusion as to the plain language of the bill. I hate to 
differ with the gentleman from Illinois, but I think—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? I desired to ask 
this question of the gentleman from Illinois, but will the gentle- 
man from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Do not take it out of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman is running. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, as long as the gentleman had 
10 minutes I would ask unanimous consent that I may speak 
for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to speak for 10 minutes, Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Gentlemen, the bill means just exactly what 
it says, and the language conveys only the intention which the 
committee had.. The committee felt that we ought to have 
some limit on the amount which this corporation can loan to 
any one person or corporation. Of course, when it loans to a 
bank it loans directly to the bank. The original bill had no lim- 
itation in it at all. The corporation could loan one hundred mil- 
lion or a billion to any one concern. The Senate bill has no 
similar limitation. Now, we felt it was the wisest thing to 
provide a reasonable limitation, and we looked to the national 
banking law, as that had worked pretty well in this country for 
50 years or more, so far as this provision is concerned. The 
national banking law provides that you can not loan of the 
capital stock and surplus—there is no surplus in this corpora- 
tion—more than 10 per cent to any one concern. Now, the 
national bank with $100,000 can only loan me $10,000, 10 per 
cent of its capital stock and surplus. 

Suppose I want $50,000 and there are five national banks in 
my town, each with $100,000 capital stock and surplus. I would 
borrow from cach bank $10,000 and get $50,000, but no one bank 
has a liability against me for more than $10,000. That is all 
that that bank can ever lose, and it is all that that bank has 
possibly risked. The other four banks will stand the chance 
to lose the amount they have loaned. Now, it makes no differ- 
ence so far as this bill is concerned what kind of security is 
put up. I can have American Telephone Co. stock to the 
amount of $500,000. I can give each one of those banks $20,000 
of that stock for security for my loan of $10,000, and the national 
banking law can not and does not touch that. This bill intends 
to follow that. It intends to say that this financial corpora- 
tion, as stated by this bill, can create no liabilities to any one 
person, firm, or association in excess of 10 per cent of the capital 
stock of the finance corporation. The capital stock of that cor- 
poration when paid in will be $500,000,000. So, then, this bill 
says in language just as plain as it can be put that no concern, 
individual, corporation, or association can borrow of this cor- 
poration an amount in excess of 10 per cent of the capital stock 
of the corpora No, or $50,000,000, because that is 10 per cent 
of $500,000,000. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Does the gentleman claim that 
a bank can borrow money for its own purpose, for its own 
use, whether or not it has advanced or is about to advance 
money? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; except in the case of the savings banks 
and similar institutions under section 8. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Now, does the gentleman say 
that if the corporation gets the money through several banks 
and the bank then goes to this corporation to replace that 
money and puts up the security of the borrowing corporation, 
it can get $50,000,000? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, sir; under this bill. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Then, there is no limitation 
at all. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let me illustrate. 

Mr. GLASS. There you interpose the responsibility of the 
third party. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Absolutely. The security has nothing in 
the world to do with their limitation, except it has to be good 
and adequate, and the amount must be equal to 133 per cent 
of the amount advanced. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Now, where is any limitation 
in the bill, if such a construction is right? There is none at all. 


Mr. KITCHIN. There is no limitation except right here 
where we put it in. I can show the gentleman that there are 
a great many concerns that are absolutely necessary to this 
war that will have to borrow more than $50,000,000. Certain 
railroads that are absolutely necessary for the prosecution of 
this war may have to borrow more than $50,000,000, possibly 
more than $100,000,000. 

I have two in my mind tight n now that have to have money 
and have to refund their indebtedness within the next three or 
four months, and have to have over $50,000,000; and what this 
bill says is that such a concern or any other concern that bor- 
rows for the corporation can never be liable to the corporation 
for more than $50,000,000. That is, this corporation is not going 
to take the risk of over $50,000,000. Suppose the railroad must 
have $150,000,000. It can not get it direct from the corpora- 
tion, because that concern, by putting up 133 per cent of securi- 
ties, can not get more than $50,000,000 from this corporation 
direct. Suppose it wants to get $100,000,000 from the bank. 
This corporation is not going to lend any bank more than $50,- 
000,000. Now, if that corporation can go to four banks and 
get $25,000,000 each from them, it is no concern of the corpora- 
tion, provided the corporation is convinced that this money is 
needed for a war industry, for an industry that is absolutely. 
necessary and contributory to the war. But say that it wants 
$100,000,000, and it goes to bank A and gets $25,000,000, to 
bank B and gets $25,000,000, and to bank C and gets $25,000,000, 
and to bank D and gets $25,000,000. This corporation is 
not going to allow a single one of those banks to have to ex- 
ceed $50,000,000, but in getting $25,000,000 from each, the 
borrowing concern gets this $100,000,000. The corporation is not 
concerned as to whether or not some concern gets $100,000,000 
from certain banks so long as these banks that have already 
become liable to it put up the required security, the notes of the 
concern and their own note, provided these banks are lending 
to a necessary war-contributing corporation or concern. 

Mr. LONDON. Is not the difference between your construc- 
tion of the bill and that of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
STERLING] this, that the gentleman from Illinois contends that 
the corporation can not risk more than $50,000,000, while you 
contend that the corporation can not loan more than $50,000,000? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The corporation never can risk more than 
850,000, 000. The difference between the construction of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois and the construction of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts is that they put it upon securities. Here we have 
put it upon the original loan. As I said a while ago, we knew in 
the committee, and that the Secretary of the Treasury knows, 
and nine-tenths of the men of this House know, that there are 
some necessary war-contributing corporations in this country 
that must get over $50,000,000. If they can not get more than 
$50,000,000, though they have a billion dollars worth of se- 
curities, this act would not accomplish one of its chief objects. 
This corporation, by this act, can never permit any one concern 
to become liable to it for more than the $50,000,000. But if each 
one of these banks that will not loan $100,000,000 wants to be- 
come liable for $50,000,000, all right, but the corporation can 


-not take their liability for more than $50,000,000. That is 


exactly like the national-bank illustration that I gave you. 

Mr. GLASS. Will the gentleman let me state a concrete case 
that is easily conceivable? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. Suppose the Savage Arms Co. should own 
$50,000,000 of Pennsylvania Railroad stock, and the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. likewise should own $50,000,000 of Pennsylvania Rail- 
road stock, and the Du Pont Powder Co. should own $10,000,000 
of Pennsylvania Railroad stock, and the Remington Arms Co. 
should own $10,000,000 or $25,000,000 of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road stock, and they apply for loans, each of these concerns that 
are necessary to the conduct of the war apply for loans to this 
corporation, do you mean to say that one concern 

e CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GLASS. The putting up as collateral security the stock 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. would not exhaust the power of 
this corporation to loan to other concerns on Pennsylvania Rail- 
road stock as collateral security. I am sure if the gentleman 
will go by himself and think of that proposition for five minutes 
he will reach a different conclusion from that which he has now. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We are not limiting the amount which war 
industries can borrow from Tom, Dick, and Harry. We are 
simply limiting the liability of the concerns to this corporation. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I would like to ask the gentle- 


man from Illinois his interpretation of the meaning of this 
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section. As I understand the gentleman from North Carolina, 
this section of the bill means this: That five banks can utilize 
the collateral of the General Electric Co., to continue the illus- 
tration of the gentleman from Massachusetts, to the extent of 
$250,000,000, and get from this corporation $250,000,000, but 
the corporation itself—that is, the General Electric Co.—if it 
applied for a direct loan to this lending corporation, could not 
get more than $50,000,000. That, in your view, is the correct 
interpretation of the bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is my view. 

Mr. MADDEN. Neither could any one of the banks. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Neither could any one of the banks get more 
than $50,000,000. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I understand. 

Mr. KITCHIN. In other words, we are not limiting the 
bank in the amount it can loan somebody else. ~ 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. -I want to ask the gentleman from North 
Carolina, in connection with that, if this does not illustrate it: 
The five banks have $250,000,000 of the General Electric Co.'s 
securities. They want $50,000,000 apiece. Do not they have to 
put up one-third as much in addition? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; they have to put up 133 per cent. 

Mr. STEVENSON. And therefore the primary loan is to the 
bank and they have the security? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. They have the security. 

Mr. GARNER, Mr. Chairman, may I call the gentleman’s at- 
tention to one other feature? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. There are but few banks in this country that 
can make a $50,000,000 loan. I want some gentleman to name 
five banks that can make a $50,000,000 loan. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. May I answer the gentleman's 
question? 

i Mr. PHELAN. If that is so, why is this provision in the 
ill? 

Mr. GARNER. Something might come direct. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does not the argument of the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Grass] presuppose that these directors of 
this corporation will be absolutely unfit to administer the duties 
of the corporation? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Do you mean the gentieman from. Massachu- 
setts [Mr. PHELAN]? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No; Mr. Grass. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not so understand Mr, Grass. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. As I understand it, all we intend to do 
is to try to protect the corporation? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; the corporation. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And its loans? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. Let me state it again. This is limited, 
first, in order to make secure all the money that the corporation 
shall loan, and another purpose is that it shall not make to any 
one person or concern or association a loan of more than 10 per 
cent of its capital stock. We intended to do just what the na- 
tional bank act does, which everybody knows about. 

Mr. PADGETT, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not now. Let me read the language of 
section 10: 

Smc. 10. That in no case shall the aggregate amount of the advances 
made under this title to any one person, firm, corporation, or associa- 
tion exceed at any one time an amount equal to 10 per cent of the 
authorized capital stock of the corporation. 

That is just as plain as language can make it, and I challenge 
anybody to conceive of language more plain to express the in- 
tention of the large majority of the committee. There is no 
use in having that language amended by the language that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. PHELAN] has offered. You 
could just put in five words after the word “to” on line 5— 
the words “on the security of any one person.” But, gentle- 
men, then you are destroying one of the most beneficent objects 
of this bill. The object of this bill is to get money to keep 
these war-industry’ concerns going while we must have these 
necessary articles for the war. > 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield for a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. And your construction that you 
are putting on this will prevent that very thing. The Standard 
Oil Co. or the General Electric Co. might get every dollar under 
your construction of the law, and the war corporations of the 
country would not get any help. 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Then you ought to repeal the national bank- 
ing law right now, which requires a limit of 10 per cent, because 
otherwise these concerns could get all the money under the gen- 
eral banking laws. 

Mr. GARNER. Should we pass this bill if we are going to 
have five men who can give it all to the General Electric Co.? 

Mr. KITCHIN. They can do no more under this provision 
than can be done under the general banking act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Gentlemen, I feel like asking 
your pardon for intruding on your time, but I feel very sure 
that I am right about this. I feel very certain, gentlemen, that 
my construction is right. But if it is wrong, then the bill ought 
to be changed. It ought to be so modified as to limit the loan 
to $50,000,000 to any corporation either directly or indirectly. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonawortH] asked if the 
fundamental purpose was not this, in this provision of the bill, 
to make the corporation safe. Is that the fundamental idea in 
the bill, or is the fundamental idea in this bill to permit this 
corporation to help the war industries? Is not the purpose of 
the bill to help as many of those industries as possible? But if 
the construction put by the gentleman from North Carolina 
upon the bill is correct, there is absolutely no limitation here at 
all, and one corporation operating through a number of banks 
ae absorb every dollar that the corporation would have to 
oan. 

Now, what is the purpose of the bill? It is to distribute aid 
to the war industries throughout the country and not to give 
it to the General Electric Co., nor to the Standard Oil Co., not 
to give it to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., but to give it to all 


these industries, and it ought to be limited so that no one con- 


cern, either directly or indirectly, can get more than $50,000,000. 

If one corporation can come in and by operating through 
half a dozen banks can get all this money, we had better stop 
right here with this legislation, because it would be an absolute 
perversion of the purpose of the Secretary of the Treasury in ask- 
ing for this legislation. It is not his idea at all. It was his 
idea to give money into the hands of this corporation so that 
everybody everywhere who was turning a wheel or lending a 
hand to carry on this war might have the necessary money. 

179 KITCHIN. It was the Secretary’s idea not to limit it 
ata 

Mr. GARNER. The Secretary in submitting the bill did not 
put a limit on it, and the committee, to protect the Government, 
put on a limitation. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. That does not answer it at all. 
We know it was the purpose of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to distribute this money, and if he did not have a limitation 
in the bill it was his purpose and intention—because he said 
so in the hearings—to distribute the money wherever needed for 
war purposes. 

Mr. GLASS. May I ask, does the gentleman imagine that any 
board of business men, in conjunction with the Secretary of the 
Treasury, could possibly be assembled which would lend all 
this money to any one corporation, or to two corporations, or 
to three corporations, or to a dozen corporations? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. If that be true, why does the 
gentleman oppose the limitation in this bill? 

Mr. GLASS. You have that limitation in the bill, but the 
difference between the gentleman and myself is that he sees 
only the loan and I see the loan and the security for the loan, 
which are two very different propositions. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. And I see the usefulness of this 
corporation, provided it has a limitation which requires it to 
distribute the money to all war enterprises needing it. 

Mr. GLASS. But if the- limitation goes to the security, I 
think it is a pretty vicious provision. I would not be willing 
to vote for it with that limitation. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. It does not go to the security at 
all. It goes to the amount that can be loaned. 

Mr. GLASS. If it goes to the amount that can be loaned, 
there is no difference between the gentleman and me; but the 
gentleman’s whole argument shows that he thinks it ought to 
go to the security and not merely to the loan. 5 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I am not asking that the bill be 
amended. I think the bill now has just the limitation it ought 
to have. No single concern should be permitted to have all this 
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money, nor should a few. The benefit it will afford should go 
to all that qualify for a lean. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, here is the way I understand 
this thing: Every applicant for a loan through this corporation 
will be considered a separate individual, company, or corpora- 
tion. It does not make any difference whether it is a bank, an 
electric company, or a steam railroad company. If the bank 
should happen to have advanced the money to some corporation 
for the prosecution of the war, it will be entitled to apply to 
the War Finance Corporation for a loan. In order to obtain the 
lean it will be required to give its note and whatever security 
the law provides in addition to the notes. Now, whether that 
security be the bond of the electric company or the railroad 
company or the tobacco company does not make any difference, 
or whether it is a combination of all does not make any differ- 
ence. Now, if 5 banks or 10 banks apply for loans, each appli- 
cation will be ‘considered as a separate application and will be 
treated aceording to its merits. What the security may be 
which it has to offer will make no difference to the board of 
directors of this corporation except as to the validity and the 
value of the security. 

Mr. GARNER. May I illustrate that in the gentleman’s 
time? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. Suppose the Savage Arms Co. should want to 
borrow $50,000,000 from this corporation and the corporation 
should pass favorably on the Joan, and the Savage Arms Co. 
should give 133 per cent security, consisting of their bonds. 
Then suppose a bank should want to borrow and should offer 
bonds of the Savage Arms Co. as security. They would have to 
put np 133 per cent of the loan, and the War Finance Corporation 
would determine whether the security was good and whether 
they wanted to make the loan. 

Mr. MADDEN. And they would not consider at all the 
money that they had loaned to the Savage Arms Co. the day 
before. 

bir. GARNER. And they ought not. 

Mr. MADDEN. They would simply consider the application 
of the bank when it was made and decide whether the security 
offered was sufficient to meet the demand of the law. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

II the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. STERLING] 
is right. and the limitation in this bill goes to the security, 
then take the railroad company as an illustration. If that 
road had onee borrowed $50,000,000, as it could directly, there- 
after nobody else could berrow on the bonds of that road as 
security. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is it exactly; and I maintain that it 
does not make nny difference how much the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. or any other corporation may have borrowed through 
this War Finance Corporation, anybody else who qualifies for a 
loan should be favered with a loan, no matter whose security 
it may offer, if the security is considered of sufficient value to 
justify the loan. That is the point. 

Mr. HELYERING. The fact of the matter is that this bill 
is for the purpose of facilitating credit and not for the purpose 
of restricting it. If the construction of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. STERLING] is correct, it would restrict it. 

Mr. MADDEN.. Surely, and this bill is intended only to limit 
the power of the War Finance Corporation to the loaning of $50,- 
000,000 to any one individual, company, or corporation. That 
applicants for loans may offer the same kind of security for 
the loans does not cut any figure whatever, in my judgment. 

Mr. ROSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. ROSE. I should just like to know if the thing of which 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. STERLING] complains can not 
be done now under the national banking law? 

Mr. MADDEN. A national bank can loan only 10 per cent of 
its capital and surplus to any one borrower, 

Mr, GLASS. May I interrupt the gentleman a moment? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. Supposing the Remington Arms Co. should be 
the owner of $50,000,000 of the bonds of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co.; being a munition plant necessary to the conduct of the 
war, putting up additional collateral, it borrows $50,000,000 
from the war corporation. Then, according to the contention 
of the gentleman from Illinois, the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
could not borrow a dollar. 

Mr. MADDEN. . It would seem if, perchance, I had the securi- 
ties of the gentleman from Virginia and I had to borrow money 
the day before from this corporation and found myself in a po- 
sition where I had to have money, I could not get it. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Suppose $100,000,000 of securities of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. is used as a basis for the issuance of bonds 
for 14 different companies. I understand how that could be, 
but suppose the company that is receiving the bonds is also the 
company whose securities are out. Could the Pennsylvania Co. 
secure a hundred million dollars of bonds through the bank on 
its own security? 

Mr. MADDEN. The Pennsylvania Co. could borrow from 
your bank, if you had a bank; from my bank, if I had one; and 
from any other bank that was willing to lend the money to the 
railroad company. If by chance it had borrowed from any 
number of banks $500,000,000, that would not prevent the banks 
from whom it had borrowed from making a loan from the 
eorporation through the securities of that company. 

Mr. FESS. As I understand, the obligations of the finance 
corporation will be by the bank rather than by the company 
or the securities the bank has. 

Mr. MADDEN. No matter who the borrower may be he will 
be the party held responsible for the loan made by the board 
of directors of this War Finance Corporation. 

Mr. FESS. If any one company ean get a hundred million 
dollars on its own credit through different banks, why is sec- 
tion 10 put in? It says it shall be limited to 10 per cent to any 
one firm, person, or corporation. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think the best reason in the world for the 
language is that the Government of the United States wants 
to protect itself through this corporation against any single 
liability of any single firm, corporation, or association in exeess 
of $50,000,000. If you loan the money on the securities of one 
corporation to the extent of $50,000,000, you have in addition 
to that the security of the concern to which you make the loan. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I shall consume only 
a moment. Mr. Chairman, I approved of this provision in the 
bill. I did not vote for it on any idea that it was a system to 
distribute money throughout the country. I voted for it for the 
purpose of obtaining additional security. I do not mean to say 
that the gentleman from Tilinois advocates a pork-barrel propo- 
sition when he speaks of distributing the money to be obtained 
under the bill, but if it should act for that purpose it would 
merely be a pork-barrel proposition under which eitizens from 
different sections of the country would come in and say, We 
want our share in this section,” and others from another, We 
want our share in our section.” That was not the purpose of 
the paragraph, and it wonld be entirely changed by the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
PHELAN]. The distribution of the fund will be fixed by the 
war necessities and the necessities of firms and corporations 
who show that they can comply with the purposes of the bill 
by either contributing to the prosecution of the war or to opera- 
tions necessary to the war. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I have listened 
with a good deal of interest, to the different interpretations 
which have been placed upon this very important section of the 
bill under discussion. 

It must be admitted that one suggestion of the gentleman 
from Illinois is well taken, that is, that it is conceivable that 
one single borrower, operating through a number of banks, 
might secure a very large sum, practically all the funds avail- 
able to be loaned by the finance corporation. That I agree is 
conceivable, but there is much legislation that is susceptible 
of abuse on the theory that the officials clothed with large 
powers of discretion may abuse that discretion. In order to 
accomplish results, it is often necessary to invest an individual, 
or a group of individuals with large powers. These powers 
may be abused, to the prejudice of the public interests, but in 
the interest of positive achievements this chance must often be 


In this particular instance, what is in contemplation? The 
country is confronted with a condition of exigency. Large sums 
of money must be loaned to certain individual enterprises, 
necessary to the successful conduct of the war. In order that 
these large sums may be loaned, a gigantic corporation must be 
created, and large powers given, powers, as suggested by the 
gentleman from INinois, that may be abused. But if we afford 
the powers, it is inevitable that the chances must be taken. 
The mere fact that the financial corporation may Joan a very 
large sum of money to one borrower does not mean at all 
that the securities offered for this loan, which necessarily must 
be awarded through several banks, possibly a great number of 
banks, will be inadequate or insufficient, 

It is perfectly conceivable that one individual concern, oper- 
ating through a group of banks, may be able to obtain far more 
than $50,000,000 from the finance corporation, but looking to the 
securities that must be afforded in order to obtain that loan, it 
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will be noted that the loan, according to the soundest principles 
of banking will be sufficiently protected. The operations of 
the proposed corporation are intended to be on a gigantic scale, 
but the aggregate value of the securities for these gigantic loans 
will be even more gigantic. 

Mr. GLASS. And I would say to my friend it would have to 
be a mighty large group of banks. How many banks are there 
in this country that could loan as much as $5,000,000? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is perfectly true. There 
are few such banks. Another thing to be apprehended in this 
connection and never to be lost sight of is the fact that this is 
a wir measure to be administered for war purposes, and war 
necessities. Is it conceivable that we will ever find any group 
of directors selected to discharge the responsibilities of this bill 
and cooperate to that end with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who will so abuse their discretion and make their loans so 
unwisely, and so utterly without discretion, that they will de- 
feat thereby the purposes of this act? It is conceivable that 
they may do this, but as a matter of likelihood, as a matter of 
probability, it is inconceivable that they will ever abuse their 
discretion to such an extent. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois, The gentleman will remember 
that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonowortuH], in reading 
from the testimony of Mr. Warburg, read one reason why Mr. 
Warburg favored section 9, and that was that a ring of banks 
might get together and say that they would not loan this or 
that concern any money, and that the only recourse of that con- 
cern would be to go to the corporation. Might not a ring of 
banks get together, if there is no limitation as to the amount of 
money that the ultimate borrower may get, and agree to loan 
all this money to one or two corporations for their own benefit, 
in which perhaps they are concerned, in which they are direc- 
tors? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Will not the bonds of the ulti- 
mate borrower be submitted to the finance corporation? Will 
not the directors and the Secretary of the Treasury be called 
upon to pass on the transaction intended to allow one or more 
corporations not contemplated by this act to secure for their 
own benefit the money to be secured from the finance corpora- 
tion? Will these officials be asleep when confronted with such a 
situation? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. If the gentleman thinks that se- 
curity is the only thing to be aimed at in this, his argument is all 
right. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is certainly one thing to 
be considered in connection with a loan, but there is far more 
than the question of security to be considered. It may be that 
vital interests of our country may be involved in a proposed 
loan. What function are the directors and the Secretary of 
the Treasury intrusted to serve, unless it is to see that the busi- 
ness affairs of this corporation are to be conducted on sound 
principles, so as to promote the interests of the United States 
and win the war? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. The gentleman admits then that 
it is possible? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Oh, I admitted in the begin- 
ning that the powers given could be abused. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman 
from Illinois a question in the time of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes, 

Mr. GARNER. Can the gentleman from Illinois mention five 
banks in the United States that would be able to get as much 
as $30,000,000 of this money? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois, No. 

Mr. GARNER. Then how are you going to get a ring to get 
more than $50,000,000? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. The gentleman from Texas can 
not, either, and yet he was an ardent supporter of this amend- 
ment to fix the limitation of $50,000,000. - 

Mr. GARNER. I believe I had the honor of suggesting this 
amendment in the committee, and I believe in it, but I say 
that it can not be abused in the manner suggested. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Then the gentleman agrees that 
he put it in there simply as surplusage and not as a necessary 
part of legislation, does he? It accomplishes nothing. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Conceivably the powers given 
may be abused, practically, I say, they will not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. I wish to propound 


a question to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Srerrine]. Is 
it not entirely likely, in connection with the gigantic operations 
which are such ordinary features of this world war, that some 
one single great enterprise will need more than $50,000,000? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Yes. : 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Does the gentleman wish to 
bring to pass the result that such an enterprise may not directly 
or indirectly secure from the finance corporation a sum in excess 
of fifty millions? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. No; but there ought to be some 
limitation so that it could not get it all. If you think this is 
not high enough, make it higher. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Is it not true that the avowed 
purpose of the amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts is to provide that, even under the conditions 
of imperious necessity that I have suggested, conditions which 
are not only conceivable but which are entirely likely to arise, 
no single enterprise, whatever may be its operations or extent 
or however vital to the successful prosecution of the war, will 
be permitted to secure from the finance corporation a loan in 
excess of fifty millions? 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois, Not at all. 
the $50,000,000 being the limitation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginin has expired. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, before that ques- 
tion is put I would like to ask the chairman of the committee 
a question. -I would like to ask him if he would not agree that 
this may go over until to-morrow? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no; we want to finish the bill before 
to-morrow, because the postal employees bill, by order, comes up 


to-morrow. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Go on with the bill to-night, but 
leave this over until to-morrow. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no; we want to finish the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 


The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 12. That the eel (ee shall be empowered and authorized to 
issue and have outstanding at any one time its bonds in an amount 
aggregating not more than four times its paid-in capital, such bonds 
to mature not less than one year nor more than five years from the re- 
spective dates of issue, and to bear such rate or rates of interest, and 
may be redeemable before maturity at the option of the corporation, 
as may be determined by the board of directors, but such rate or rates 
of interest shall be subject to the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Such bonds shall have a first and paramount floating charge 
on all the assets of the corporation, and the corporation shall not at 
any time mortgage or pledge any of its assets. Such bonds moy be 
issued at not less than par in payment of any advances authorized by 
this title, or may be offered for sale publicly or to any individual, frm, 
corporation, or association, at such price or prices not less tban par 
as the board of directors, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, may determine, 

Mr. KITCHIN, Mr. Chairman, I have here an amendment 
which we agreed either should be offered here or put in in con- 
ference, and I think it better be offered here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 11, aftér line 8, insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“Any of such bonds may be issued payable in any foreign money or 
foreign moneys, or issu payone at the option of the respective 
holders thereof, either in dollars or in any foreign money or foreign 
moneys, at such fixed rate of exchange as may be stated in any such 
bonds and upon such other terms not inconsistent herewith as may be 
determined from time to time by the board of directors, with the ap- 
po of the Secretary of the Treasury, at or before the issue thereof. 

or the purpose of determining the amount of ar such bonds issued 
payable in any foreign money or foreign moneys the dollar equivalent 
shall be determined by the par of exchange at the date of issue thereof, 
as estimated by the Director of the Mint and proclaimed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in pursuance of the provisions of section 25 of the 
act approved August 27, 1894." 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, the object of this amendment 
is to provide for the sale of the bonds of the corporation in 
foreign countries, payable in foreign money, in order to cut 
down the rate of exchange, which is very large now in countries 
from which we import more than we export. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I want to ask the gentleman if this is a 
copy of the amendment which was put in the Senate bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. This amendment provides for exactly what 
the Senate desired to accomplish, but in conferring with officials 
of the Treasury Department they thought the language of the 
Senate bill did not exactly effectuate the object which the Senate 
had in view and that this does. 

Mr. HAYES. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr, KITCHIN. I will. 


I am not insistent on 
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Mr. HAYES. I highly approve of the amendment, because I 
believe it will correct a very bad condition that is at present 
existing so that cur exporters are fleeced when they export any- 
thing to Spain where the dollar is at a discount, say of 25 per 
cent, and the importers again 

Mr. KITCHIN. About 24 now. 

Mr. HAYES. And the importers again are fleeced in the same 
way. They lose substantially 50 per cent on the transaction. 
This is a matter of exchange purely. 

Mr. This is on account of the embargo on gold, 
T believe. Say, for instance, we sell these bonds in Spain and 
our importers will pay for what they buy in these bonds and the 
bonds will be payable in the money of Spain. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Our bonds are to be sold at 

r. 
ben KITCHIN. They are to be sold at par. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But we say that the foreign 
money must be of an amount equal to our par when the ex- 
change is made. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN,. I will say to the gentleman I am heartily 
in favor of this amendment and I am very glad indeed he 
offered it. The fact is with a trade balance of $3,000,000,000 in 
our favor the fact that the dollar is at a discount in almost 
every country in the world 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. 

Mr. McFADDEN. 
ment. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; the exchanges against us are only in 
those countries from which we import more than we export, and 
the reason for that situation was explained by the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I think this will have a good, wholesome 
effect and I am in favor of it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It will have. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I wit 

Mr. FESS. The Secretary of State made a statement some 
time ago to the Committee on Foreign Affairs that the rate of 
exchange is so 3 that our dollar is worth about 75 cents 

Mr. KITCHIN. He was speaking of Spain and perhaps some 
3732 TT 

Mr. FESS. And gave it as his judgment that that was with- 
out any reason and eught not to have existed. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I really doubt if the Secretary of State had 
studied the situation when he made that statement or certainly 
he did not think of the embargo on gold. 

Of course, if we had no embargo, I do not see how the differ- 
ence could be any larger than the amount it would cost to 

the gold over there. 

Mr. FESS. The balance of trade with these other Govern- 
ments is so much in our favor that—what about foreign ex- 


change? 
Our dollar is at par less the little cost of 


Will be somewhat corrected by this amend- 


Mr. KITCHIN. 
transportation. It is, anyway, in Great Britain and France. 

Mr. FESS. Our dollar in the countries in Europe where the 
balance of trade is against us is very much reduced? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. É . ‘ 

Mr. FESS. What about the pound in our country, where the 
balance of trade is in our favor? 

Mr. KITCHIN. You mean to say—— 

Mr. FESS. The English sterling. 

Mr. KITCHIN. ‘The English. sterling—the Spam sterling 
here in this country? 

Mr. FESS. Yes: 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understand that they have made an arrange- 
ment with a banking firm in this country—Morgan & Co—to 
buy it up at $476, and that really the par value is $4.86. But 
for that the pound sterling here would be worth much less. 

Mr. FESS. Is that remedy with us also over there? 


small as compared with the exports to Great Britain. 
Mr. FESS. But this will assist in remedying it? 
Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 
Mr. HAYES. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KITCHIN. For a question. 
Mr. HAYES. In order that I may state the situation so 
the gentleman may understand, if a man goes to Spain to buy 
olive oil, for example, he must buy pesetas 


anything, 

get it into dollars he must pay the exchange in 
dollars. And this will help, I hope, very materially to correct 
that condition. 


Mr. STAFFORD. While the gentleman has the floor on the 
os that pertains—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. Does this refer to this matter? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Then let us vote on this. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KITCHIN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD: I move to strike out the last word. 

F wish to direct an inquiry to the chairman of the committee 
on a matter that has not been presented in the discussion. Un- 
questionably the committee considered in the committee the 
question of limiting the interest charge that these bonds should 
bear. I wish to obtain the chairman’s view as to whether it 
was considered feasible to place any limit on the discretion of 
the board, subject to the approval, as this paragraph provides, 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, as to the interest rate that 
these bonds should bear? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We did consider it, but we were unanimously 
of the opinion that we ought not to put a limit on it, because 
I imagine it will vary at different times; and we could not do 
it until we knew exactly what the rate of interest on the 
liberty bonds was going to be that we propose shall be issued 
under a bill that we will soon consider. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Was there any testimony given before the 
committee, either publicly or privately, as to what rate of in- 
terest these bonds would likely bear? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; they could not tell. They will certainly 
bear a higher rate of ‘interest than the liberty-loan bonds will 
bear. I think they will bear a little higher rate, and the more 
of these bonds that are issued the higher the rate will be, I 
imagine. That is the reason we put in this limit of $2,000,- 
000,000, so that they would not compete with Government bonds. 
Of course, the higher rate of interest the corporation bonds will 
carry the more they will compete with Government bonds, and 
there will be more inducement for one to buy them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. These bonds must necessarily carry a 
more flattering rate than the rate the liberty loan carries, be- 
cause these bonds have not the credit of the Government. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Of course they must bear a higher rate, but 
the more increased the rate over the Government rate the 
more competition there will be with the sale of Government 
bonds. So the Secretary of the Treasury and those interested 
Sai ine selling of. bonds willl Keep: thet! rete: justas- low as 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as a: 

Amendment by Mr. Morea 
“than” strike out the word “ four 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I know that the Committee on 
Ways and Means have given this bill profound study. The con- 
clusions of the committee are entitled to great weight. I dislike 
to take a position in opposition thereto. Yet I am compelled to do 
so: The original bill gave the corporation a capital of $500,000,000 
and authorized it to issue bonds in an amount equal to eight 
times its capital. It was, therefore, authorized to issue $4,000 
000,000 of bonds. The bill prepared by the Ways and Means 
Committee authorizes the same capital but reduces the au- 
thorized bond issue to $2,000,000,000. To this I am opposed. 
Hence my amendment authorizing the corporation to issue bonds 
to an amount equal to eight times its capital, amounting to 
$4,000,000,000. First, I will state that the ratio of 8 to 1 be- 
tween the capital and the amount of bonds issued is conserya- 
tive and clearly within the limits of safety. The capital of the 
bank is not the chief basis as security of the bonds: The bank 
uses the proceeds of the sale of bonds in buying securities, which 
are not only indorsed by banks but supported by gilt-edged col- 
lateral in an amount 25 per cent in excess of the bonds. If the 
object is to limit the credit the corporation may extend, then the 
capital might be reduced to $250,000,000, because upon this capi- 
tal, with the required collateral security, the corporation may 
safely issue $2,000,000,000 in bonds. In this way you would 
saye an appropriation out of the Treasury of $250,000,000. In 
other words, a corporation with $250,000,000 of capital could 
extend as much credit based upon bends as this corporation 
under the limitation of the committee bill can extend with a 
capital of $500,000,000. Either my amendment should be adopted 
or you should reduce the capital to $250,000,000 and let the cor- 
poration issue bonds up to eight times the amount of its capital. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


: Page 10, Une 18, after the word 
and insert the word “ eight.” 


1918. 
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Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman will admit, of course, 
that these bonds will be more yaluable if the amount of bonds is 
four times the amount of the capital rather than eight times? 

Mr. MORGAN. I think not, because these bonds are amply 
secured. Every loan backed not only by a bank, but by high- 
class securities, with a margin of 25 per cent to meet possible 
losses. More than this, these bonds are practically Government 
bonds. 7 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SLOAN. 
Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 
Mr. SLOAN. In this bill we provide that the Government 


is not responsible for either principal or interest. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, Mr. Chairman; and if I have oppor- 
tunity and time I shall move to strike that out. 

Mr. SLOAN. No doubt you will have opportunity, but whether 
you will succeed in striking it out or not is uncertain. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; I know by experience how difficult it 

is to change a bill supported by a committee. But nevertheless 
the Government is behind this corporation and its obligations. 
Why should you destroy the credit of the corporation by dis- 
claiming any responsibility for its obligations? Why should 
you disclaim responsibility when we know that the Government 
is responsible for this governmental institution? It is not 
necessary for the Government to specifically guarantee these 
bonds. But by specifically disclaiming responsibility you dis- 
credit the institution in the eyes of the financial world, and 
warn all investors to beware. 
But to go back to the bond issue. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, the vice president of the Federal Reserve Board; Mr. 
Warburg, and the experts of the Treasury Department ask that 
the corporation shall have authority to issue $4,000,000,000 in 
bonds. I read the statement of Secretary McAdoo. His opinion 
is entitled to great weight. The Ways and Means Committee 
is not supporting the Secretary of the Treasury. You are giv- 
ing him only half what he asks. By so doing you are limiting 
the credit power of the corporation, You are taking away one- 
half of its power to extend eredit. This, in my judgment, is 
unwise. 

This corporation has a capital equal to nearly one-half the 
eapital of all our national banks. Practically all of its loans 
will be made to banks, secured by high-grade collateral. Its 
bonds will rest upon obligations of banks, supported by securi- 
ties, with a large margin to meet depreciation. While it may 
not be necessary to issue all these bonds, the banks of the coun- 
try and the business interests of the country should feel that the 
corporation is in a position to meet all legitimate demands, how- 
ever great as they muy be. 

The (Mr. Saunprrs of Virginia). The time of 
the gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. The question is now 
on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 13. That the Federal reserve banks shall be authorized, subject 
to the maturity limitations of the Federal reserve act and to regula- 
tions of the eral Reserve Board, to discount the direct obligations of 
member banks secured by such bonds of the corporation and to redis- 
count eligible paper secured by such bonds and indorsed by a member 
bank. No diseount or rediscount under this section shall be granted 
at n less interest charge than 1 per cent per annum above the prevall- 
ing rates for eligible commercial paper of correspon maturity, nor, 
in any event, unless such member bank satisfies the Federal reserve 
bank that it has in its possession for the J nado of such transaction, 
insufficient commercial . eligible for discount or rediscount under 
5 — — of tue: eral Reserve Board made under authority of 
the reserve a 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 


paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thé gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McFappen: Page 11, strike out the para- 
graph beginning on line 24 and ending on line 18 of page 12. : 

Mr. MeFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvanin asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, we want to get through. The 
gentleman discussed this subject the other day in an hour's 
speech. I hope the gentleman will not ask for that. : 

Mr. McFADDEN, I will say to the gentleman that the other 
day I discussed the bill, and many Members asked fora remedy. 
in place of this bill. This is my plan. If the House is not inter- 
ested in hearing it 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, I ask unanimous consent that all de- 
bate on this section close in 10 minutes, and that the gentleman 
shall have the 10 minutes, 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the debate on this section close in 10 
minutes, and that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mc- 
Fab] shall have the 10 minutes, Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN, I Will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman expect to 
finish the reading of this bill to-night? 

Mr. K Tes. It is very important to finish this bill 
to-night. The postal employees’ bill, according to agreement, 
will be taken up to-morrow. Then there is a very important 
— to follow that on Friday. Saturday is unanimous-consent 

y. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsyivania. I call the gentleman's atten- 
tion to the fact that three pages are yet to be read before the 
capital issues is reached, . $ 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think we are over the fight now. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The capital issues are yet to 
come. t 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. T wish to advise gentlemen on 
this side who want to know. 

Mr. GARNER. We want to get through with the bill to- 
night if we can. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. May I suggest to the gentleman 
from North Carolina that the reading of the bill will undoubt- 
edly take until a late hour, until 7 or 8 o'clock. May I suggest 
that the vote on the final passage of the bill go over until to- 
morrow morning? - 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; we can do that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There are gentlemen who are 
absent to-day who want to vote on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I want to give notice that there is no danger 
of losing the bill on the final vote. That is not the really im- 
portant peint. It is for Members to stay here to- 
night to vote on these-amendments. I do not suppose there will 
be 25 votes against the bill. The amendments that will be 
offered from time to time are the important things. Members 
must not think that because we are going to vote on the passage 
of the bill to-morrow morning that they can go home and that 
there will be no roll call until then, because amendments may 
be offered here that will destroy the whole bill. It is important 
that the Members should remain here during the discussion 
under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman does not intend to- stay until 
7 or S o'clock to-night, does he? 

Mr. KITCHIN, Les. 

Mr. GILLETT. What difference does it make whether we 
pass the bill to-night or to-morrow? 

Mr. KITCHEN. I will tell the gentleman. the difference that 
it makes, If we let this thing go over until to-morrow morning 
it will take all day. It has been my experience in this House 
since I have been here that we can do more work between 5 and 
T o'clock than we can do in the five preceding hours. And that 
is the experience of the gentleman, too, 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly, when the Members are out at din- 
ner we can work very rapidly. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Seriously, I do not think there is any real 
fight on any other portion of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. We have crossed the Rubicon. 

Mr. LONGWORTH,. Will the gentleman ask unanimous con- 
sent that the previous question shall be considered as ordered 
on the bill and amendments to the final passage after the rend- 
ing of the Journal to-morrow? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will do that to-night. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman will agree to do that, 83 
that we will understand it? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of tlie 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrontx] that debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close at the end of 10 
minutes, the time to go to the gentleman from Pennsylvanin 
[Mr. MCFADDEN]? r 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
McPFappeN f is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, if this amendment carries, 
it is my purpose to offer the following amendment in place of 
this seetion: 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT. 

Amend i 5 . : ap- 

proved September i 1010, fae i Dy sirine our’ ii erer = fit? 


five” and inserting the words “ twenty-five,” and in line 4 strike out 
the word “ forty ” and insert the word “ thirty.“ 
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This amendment would then simply decrease the amount of 
reserves that our Federal reserve banks are maintaining in 
gold and lawful money from 35 per cent against its deposits 
and reserve in gold of not less than 40 per cent against its 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation to 25 per cent re- 
serve against its deposits to reserves in gold of not less than 30 
per cent against its Federal reserve notes in actual circula- 
tion. 

This is a lowering of the gold reserves back of the Federal 

reserve notes and deposits 10 per cent each. 
It is claimed by the advocates of this bill that there is not 
suflicient elasticity in the Federal Reserve System to provide 
for the needs of the Government and industrial interests of the 
country in the matter of credit and circulating medium. 

If these advocates are sincere, they should indorse this 
amendment and thus provide the necessary relief in the present 
Federal- reserve banking system. 

In my judgment in this reduction of legal reserves it is much 
better that these facilities should be provided through the Fed- 
eral Reserve System than through the provision of making this 
vast amount of liquid paper to be issued by the new corpora- 
tion eligible for rediscount with the Federal reserve banks, thus 
clogging the Federal Reserve System and destroying its great 
strength, that of maintaining itself in a liquid condition and 
thus keep the United States out of the banking business. 

I would call your attention also to the fact that while the 
demands of the Government in the way of borrowings are great 
and will continue so until the end of the war, the volume of 
business to be done in this country in the aggregate this year 
will not be much, if any larger than that done during 1917, due 
to the slowing down of much of our industrial situation due to 
familiar reasons, 

Our capacity tò do business can only extend to our ability 
to secure supplies and raw materials, transportation facilities, 
and so forth. 

As I pointed out day before yesterday, our circulating me- 
dium is not leaving the country nor is it being buried in a hole 
in the ground, but as fast as the money and credit is accumu- 
lated in the Treasury of the United States it is, or should be, re- 
distributed into the channels of business and trade to facilitate 
the exchange and settlement of business transactions, 

I would point to the fact that the only disturbance that can 
take place if these statements are correct is in the clogging 
through rules and regulations, thus slowing up the redistribu- 
tion of our finances taken into the Treasury Department 
through the sale of liberty bonds and the collection of taxes. 
want to so amend this bill that the private investors and not 
Federal reserve banks will buy and hold these securities which 
are nonliquid and keep them by this plan out of the Federal re- 
serve banks, which banks, if they are to continue in operation, 
must be kept in a liquid condition. Now, this brings up the 
question of the sale or disposition of the securities to be issued 
by this new corporation. The sale in a broad market of these 
securities is one of the strongest features in this bill if a market 
can be found. 

I doubt this, however, as they will come in direct competition 
with a market full of liberty bonds; these bonds representing 
capital investment and not liquid, should not be put into the 
banks, but should only be held by private investors, endowed 
institutions, insurance companies, and so forth, because while 
the advances are primarily made direct to industry and banks, 
it is done for the purpose of aiding the Government to run and 
thus win this war, so that it really is the Government that is 
being aided. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. With reference to marketing the bonds, 
I suppose the gentleman observed that a few days ago the 
city of New York offered $20,000,000 of its securities on the 
market and there were $110,000,000 subscribed. I do not think 
there is any shortage of funds in the country. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Then I would ask the gentleman, in reply, 
what is the use of a corporation of this kind if there is such 
an, abundance of money? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is because the money has been 
taken away from the ordinary channels and seattered through 
the country with the small investors. The object of these bonds 
is to gather this money together. 

Mr. McFADDEN, Then all the gentleman thinks we need 
is a capital issues committee and not a measure whose function 
will be the creation of a $4,500,000,000 corporation? 
ona GREEN of Iowa. The credit is to be made on these 
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I then argue that these bonds should be sold to and held by 
individuals and private investment sources. the same ns the 
liberty bonds must be sold to and held by this same class. 5 

Now, I want to call attention to the statements made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in the hearings before the Sennte 
Finance Committee, in which he snid that in all probability 
before we get through with the stress of this war the gold 
reserve back of the Federal reserve notes outstanding and 
deposits in the Federal reserve banks would haye to be lowered. 
I would ask you what reserves are for if not to be used in 
an emergency? I would also state the fact that during the 
early part of the war the Bank of England reduced its reserve 
to almost 9 per cent. I think by the adoption of my amend- 
ment that sufficient relief for all the needs of the United States 
war financing could be had through the Federn! reserve banks 
in a way that would not clog the Federal Reserve System as 
the placing in these banks of long-time nonliquid obligations. 

Mr. GLASS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman does not mean to say that the 
Bank of England has any statutory reserve? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. It maintains a reserve. It might be called 
a rule or requirement. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; but it has no statutory reserve, 

Mr. McFADDEN. England is on À gold basis. The fact 
that it pays out gold as fast as demanded maintains its 
solidity. 

Mr, GLASS. The gentleman stated that the Bank of Eng- 
ana. reduced its reserve, as if it had any statutory reserve 
at all. 

Mr. McFADDEN. It reduced its reserve from what it 
usually carries to about 10 per cent under stress of demand. 
My point was that it is better to reduce the gold reserve re- 
quirement than it is to put the United States into the banking 
business, as this bill does. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. . 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would like to inquire whether 
the Federal reserye banks are not required to have reserves of 
only 12 and 9 per cent. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes; the reserve requirement of the coun- 
try member banks under the Federal Reserve System is 7 per 
cent and of banks in cities 10 and 13 per cent of their aggregate 
deposits, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 17. That the United States shall not be Mable for the payment 
of — bond or other obligation or the interest thereon issued or in- 
curred by the corporation, nor shall it incur any liability in respect of 
any act or omission of the corporation. 


Mr. MORGAN, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 15, strike out section 17. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that all debate on the paragraph and amendments thereto close 
in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr, Chairman, in my remarks on the other 
amendment I suggested that if I had the opportunity I would 
move to strike out section 17. This section provides: 

That the United States shall not be Hable for the payment of any 
bond or other obligation or the interest thereon issued or incurred by 
the corporation, nor shall it incur any ability in respect of any act or 
omission of the corporation. 

With all due respect to the Committee on Ways and Means, for 
which I have the highest regard, I think this is a very unwise 
provision. This is a Government corporation. If the United 
States may be called a corporation, this is a subsidiary corpora- 
tion. The United States is the only stockholder. It appoints its 
oflicers ; manages and controls it completely. The Government 
is responsible for it in every way. It is simply an instrument 
created by the United States, absolutely without power or 
eredit except through the Federal Government. We could finance 
these war activities directly through the Treasury Department, 
but the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, says for many 
reasons it is better to do it through a Government corporation, 
And so it is the War Finance Corporation of the United States, 

Think of it! You propose, in effect, to solemnly declare in 
the law that the United States will not be responsible for its 
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own bonds and obligations. To me this is most remarkable. 
More than this, by so doing you greatly injure the credit of this 
corporation. You tell the finaneial world, the investors, to be- 
ware. You propose to issue from two to four billions of bonds 
and invite the public to buy them, but on each bond you pro- 
pose to inseribe a warning to the public not to purchase these 
bonds, By this provision you weaken the credit of an institu- 
tion to which you give a capital of $500,000,000, when the sole 
purpose of this vast appropriation is to extend credit: This 
provision will simply hamper and hinder the corporation, and 
whatever interferes with the success of the corporation inter- 
feres with the objects and p in creating the corporation. 
With this provision in the bill the bends will not sell so well. 
It will mean more difficulty in selling the bonds, and will mean 
higher rates of interest on the bonds. This will be the natural 
and logical effect of the provision. ) 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The very purpose of this sec- 
tion is to give public notice that these bonds are not Govern- 
ment bonds. They have certain privileges, exemption from 
taxation and things of that sort, and the purpose of the para- 
graph is to let the public know they are not Government bonds, 
so that there would be no breach of faith on the part of the 
legislature. 

Mr. MORGAN. I say that in effect these are Government 
bonds. They are issued by a Government corporation. Even 
with this provision in the law, the United States will and should 
stand behind the corporation. It would be an act of bad faith 
to do otherwise. You might just as well repudiate the liberty 
bonds or any other obligation as to repudiate the obligations of 
this Government corporation. It is a war institution. It will 
help us win the war. It is to serve the Nation in a great emer- 
gency. It is to help us fight our battles, and this Government 
will never permit its obligations to go unpaid, and it should 
not do so. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Can the gentleman conceive of a cor- 
poration being formed where the stockholders are not Hable? 
In this case the Government of the United States is the sole 
stockholder. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is a good suggestion. The Govern- 
ment being the only stockholder and following the rule ap- 
plied to corporations generally would be liable to the creditors 
of the corporation up to double the amount of stock it holds, 
This would fix the liability of the Government at $500,000,000 
over and above its stock in the corporation. Of course, the capi- 
tal of the corporation furnished by the Government would be 
subject to claims of creditors and holders of bonds. But beyond 
this, the Government is morally responsible for the obligations 
of this corporation. It will be a creature of the Government. 
It will be an instrumentality through which the Federal Gov- 
ernment will do certain things deemed necessary for the national 
security. The Government should not evade this moral re- 
sponsibility. To do so is to defeat the very ends the Govern- 
ment has in view. In 1916 we created 12 Federal land banks 
and authorized them to issue bonds. ‘These were Government- 
controlled land banks. 

We did not in that law declare that the Government would 
not be responsible for the bonds issued by these institutions. 
The law was silent on that point. Shall we by this provision 
say to the financial world that we have less faith in a Govern- 
ment corporation than we had in Federal land banks? I say 
no, This provision should go out. It is not necessary to give 
any specific guaranty by the Government to pay the bonds or 
obligations of the war finance corporation. But to declare in 
pam law that the United States would not be responsible for any 

the obligations of this war finance corporation would be an 
inexcusable mistuke, a monumental blunder, such as I believe 
the statesmanship in the Congress of the United States is in- 
capable of making. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 

turn to section 16 for the purpose of offering an amendment to 
correct the text. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLOAN. On line 12 the word “ partnership” is used in 
the singular form, while the other words, “ individuals, cor- 
porations,” are in the plural. I simply want to have an “s” 
added to the “ partnership.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Nebraska. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
14, lin strike t * * 
8 4, Une 12, 80 out the word partnership“ and insert the 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. > è 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 18. That whoever (1) makes any statement, knowing it to be 
false, for the purpose of obtaining for himself or for an other person, 
firm, corporation, or tion any advance under t title, or (2) 
willfolly overvalues any security by which any such advance is 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than $5,000 or by. imprison- 
ment for not more than one year, or both. 

Whoever (1) falsely makes, forges, or counterfeits any bond, coupon, 
or paper in Imitation of or purporting to be in imitation of a bond or 
coupon issued by the corporation; or (2) passes, utters, or publishes, 
or attempts to pass, utter, or publish, any false, forged, or counter. 
feited bond, coupon, or S to be Issued by the corpora- 
tion, knewing the same to fal e, forged, or counterfeited ; or 
(3) falsely alters any such bond, coupon, or Paper; or (4) passes, 


utters, or publishes as true any falsely altered or spurious bond, cou- 


n, or pa issued or rting to have been issued by the corpora- 
ion, know ny the same to be falsely altered or urious. shall be - 
ished by a fine of not more than $5,000 or by imprisonment for not 


more than. five years, or both. 

Whoever, being connected in any capacity with the corporation, (1) 
embezzles, abstracts, or willfully misappiles any moneys, funds, or 
credits thereof, or (2) with intent to defraud the corporation or any 
other company, DS im ic or corporate, or any individual, or to 
deceive any officer of he corporation, (a) makes any false entry in 
any book, report. or statement of the corporation, or (b) without au- 
thority from the directors draws any order or assigns any note, bond, 
draft, mortgage, judgment, or decree thereof, shall be punished by a 
fine of pot more than $5,000, or by imprisonment for not more than 
E A raae the Treasury is hereby authorized. to di a 

» See ze: 
use the Secret Berrico Division of the Treasury: par t to detect, 
arrest. and deliver into custody of the United States marsha! having 
jurisdiction any person committing any of the offenses punishable under 
this section. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer the foliow- 
ing amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to 
have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend t offered by Mr. Co: í Ti 8 if j 
after tha werd “ by,” w it . e tion ring 2 
out all in line 11 after the same word “by” and all in line 12, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following words: “imprisonment for not more 
than five years.” 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I have no disposition to take up the time of the 
committee; but the object of this amendment is to prevent any- 
one violating the provisions of this paragraph from. the possi- 
bility of escaping merely by paying a fine. I have also prepared 
and have sent to the desk amendments modifying the subse- 
quent paragraphs in the same way. It is not necessary for me 
to say that we have all been talking about putting people in the 
penitentiury who violate laws of this character, and it does 
seem to me that in this time of war an individual who defrauds 
the Government ought not to be permitted to escape merely by 
the payment of money. I think he ought to be imprisoned, and 
that is the object of the amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman's amendment 
would not leave it in the discretion of the court to impose a 
fine? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. It would take the diseretion 
away from the courts, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Can the gentleman not con- 
ceive of cases where the court ought to exercise that discretion? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. In such a case the court may fix 
the sentence at imprisonment for one day or on2 year or more, 
not exceeding the maximum provided. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported tlie 
amendment, Lapras 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the aniend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Connatiy of Texas) there were—ayes 17, noes 57. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I have two more 
amendments. I do not care to discuss them, but I would like 
to have them offered and read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 15, line 24, strike out all after the word “by” in line 24, and 
strike out lines t and 2 cn 1G and insert in leu thereof the 


-following : “imprisonment for not more than 10 years. 


The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected, 
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Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 16, Une 12, strike out all after “by” in line 12 and all of lines 
13 and 14, and insert in lieu thereof the following: “imprisonment 
for not more than 10 years.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH... Mr. Chairman 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr, Chairman, I want to offer an amendment 
as a new section if it is in order. If it is in order now I desire 
to offer it now. c 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to offer 
to the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. I move to amend, page 16; line 1, by striking 
out the figures “$5,000” and insert “$10,900,” and I offer the 
same amendment in line 18, page 16. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. WALsH: Page 16, line 1, strike out“ $5,000” and 
insert 510,000.“ 

Mr. KITCHIN. We have no objection to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk has not finished reading the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And on page 16, line 13, strike out“ 85,000“ and insert $10,000.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman also wish to amend 
the amount at the top of page 16 and make it $10,000? 


Mr. Chairman, I offer a further 


Mr. WALSH. I also offer that as part of my amendment—I 
cid that, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understood the gentleman had three 
places—— 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I also desire to offer as a part 
of my amendment, page 15, line 11, strike out the figures $5,000” 
and insert $10,000,” and in line 12 strike out “one year” and 
insert “ five years.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 15, line 11, strike out “ 
line 12, same page, strike out the word one“ and 
“five” and insert the letter “s” after the word “ year. 

Mr. KITCHIN. What is that? 

Mr. WALSH. So it will read “not more than $10,000 or by 
imprisonment for not more than five years.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. Or both? 

Mr. WALSH. Or both. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We accept that amendment as far as the 
committee can. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I will yield. 

Mr. RUCKER. As the gentleman’s amendment reads, it 
merely fixes the maximum of punishment in the way of fine at 
$10,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Does not the gentleman believe there ought 
to be a minimum punishment above $1? As it stands now, it 
will permit a fine of $1 for these fellows. Ought it not to be 
“not less than $1,000"? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentleman from 
Missouri I think in many emergency measures that have been 
passed by the Congress carrying a punishment for their viola- 
tion a maximum punishment has been fixed in the law, and I 
think that it is better to do that, particularly where we provide 
that the fine and imprisonment may both be imposed, and of 
course these provisions as to violations of this section will 
probably be punished under existing laws, but if we put the 
punishment into this act in the language as suggested it will 
leave it to the court to fix the punishment under all the circum- 
stances, and I do not think there are many United States courts 
which would impose light penalties for violations or offenses as 
serious as any of these might be, but there might be some viola- 
tions that would not require a heavy fine, and I think the court 
ought to be permitted to impose—— 

Mr. RUCKER. Generally speaking, I agree with the views 
expressed by the gentleman, but we are dealing now with a 
very important question of Government securities, of securities 
offered to the Government as security for loans, and I do not 
believe this Congress ought to put itself in the position to say 
that we think a $1 fine and one day in jail would be sufficient, 
but we ought at least to specify the minimum for the punishment 
of the offense. 


,000 “ and insert 810,000 “; and in 
insert the word 
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Mr. WALSH. In reply, if the gentleman will permit, if you 
put in the minimum you have got to trust the court to deter- 
mine what is the adequate punishment. And we fix the penalty, 
and it is up to the court to determine under all the circum- 
stances what the punishment shall be. 

Mr. RUCKER. The trouble, I think, is that the court has 
the impression that Congress has determined that anywhere 
from $1 up is adequate punishment. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, no. There are many, many laws that are 
worded in the same way. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say in this connection that this is a 
general penalty clause, and that this kind of language, “ not 
more than so much fine or not to exceed so many years impris- 
onment, or both,” is in practically all the penalty clauses that 
Congress has passed. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I wish to state that when we adopted 
the Criminal Code a few years ago we adopted the plan of not 
fixing any minimum. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think that is so. 

Mr. RUCKER. I would rather write into the law that Con- 
gress requests the court to pardon a man than fix a dollar 
penalty. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Personally I am very much in sympathy with 
the views of the gentleman, but such action would not be in 
accordance with our general policy in fixing penalties. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina has no objection? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have no objection to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment, which is really four amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. WALSH: Page 15, line 11, strike out “ $5,000" 
and insert “ $10,000"; and in line 12, strike out “one year” and in- 


sert “five years“; ge 16, line 1, strike out 85,000“ and insert 
“ $10,000 “; page 16, line 13, strike out “ $5,000" and insert 10,000.“ 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. PHELAN offers an amendment as follows: Amend, on page 16, after 
line 19, by adding a new section : 

Sund. 20. Section 5202 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
is hereby amended so as to read as follows: ‘No national banking 
association shall at any time be indebted, or in any way liable, to an 
amount exceeding the amount of its capital stock at such time actually 
paid in and remaining undiminished by losses or otherwise, except on 
account of demands of the nature following: 

“* First. Notes of circulation. 

cond, Moneys deposited with or collected by the association. 

„Third. Bills of exchange or drafts drawn aga st money actually 
on deposit to the credit of the association or due thereto. 

„Fourth. ilities to the stockholders of the association for 
dividends and reserve pront 

5 Liabilities incurred under the provisions of the Federal 


reserve act. 
„Sixth. Liabilities incurred under the provisions of the War Fi- 
nance Corporation act.’” 


Mr. LONGWORTH. 
order on that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have examined that pretty thoroughly, and 
I think it ought to go in, I will say to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is certainly not germane to this sec- 
tion. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If we do not put in this provision, and make 
the change in the law which this amendment makes, it will tie 
the hands of the national banks from helping out these corpora- 
tions. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I only reserved the point of order in 
order to hear the explanation. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will state that I think there were some of 
the committees that had this amendment under consideration 
and thought that this section of the Revised Statutes should not 
apply to this limitation, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. PHELAN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to sec- 
tion 21, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Norton: Page 16, at the end of line 19, insert a 
new section, as follows : 

“That the corporation shall be empowered to authorize, to subscribe 


for, acquire and own, buy and sell, and deal in lands and obligations of 
any State or county of the United States issued since April 6, 1917, to 


“we 


Mr.. Chairman, I reserye a point of 
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increase food production to such extent as the board of directors, with 
rte a of the Secretary of the Treasury, may from time to time 

Mr. KITCHIN. Does the gentleman want to discuss that? 

Mr. NORTON, Yes; for just a minute. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am going to ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this section and amendments thereto shall close in five 
minutes, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think I will make a point of order on 
that amendment. 8 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will ask that all debate on this section and 
amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. What about the point of order? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will reserve it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman can have four minutes of the 
five. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is reserved. 

Mr. WALSH. You can not fix the debate while the point of 
order is pending. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota is 
recognized, pending the reservation of the point of order. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, the amendment I have offered 
is the same as section 11 of the bill, with this difference, that it 
provides that the corporation may purchase county or State 
bonds which have been issued since the beginning of the war 
for the purpose of increasing food production. 

Some of the States since the beginning of the war have en- 
acted laws providing for the issuance of bonds by the State or 
by counties, the money derived from which is to be used for 
increasing food production. Some of the States and counties are 
now finding it difficult to dispose of these bonds at reasonable 
rates of interest. I believe that if this legislation as it now 
stands does not permit the finance corporation to buy these bonds 
it should be amended as I have proposed, so that this corpora- 
tion may purchase bonds of the character to which I have 
referred. 

I want to say that while I doubt somewhat the necessity of 
this legislation, yet if we are going to pass the legislation, if 
we are going to provide for a corporation of this kind its pro- 
visions should be such as to allow the corporation to help in- 
dustries in the country that are most necessary to the success 
of the war. Among the most important of such industries is 
that of agriculture. The provisions of this legislation unques- 
tionably should be broad enough to assist counties and States in 
the sale of their bond issues to encourage food production. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. On the ground that it is not germane? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Clearly it is not germane. The Chair sus- 
tains the point of order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE 11,—CAPITAL ISSUES COMMITTEE. 


Sec. 200. That there is hereby created a committee to be known as 
the “ Capital Issues Committee,” hereinafter called the committee, and 
to be composed of seven members to be appointed by the President of 
the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
At least three of the members shall be members of the Federal Reserve 
Bosra, and not more than four shall be members of the same political 
party. 

No member or officer of the committee shall in any manner, directly 
or e participate in the determination of any question affecting 
his personal interests, or the interests of 1 partnership, 
or association in which he is 8 ee. in y interested. Before 
entering upon his duties, each member and officer shall certify under 
oath to the Secretary of the ry that he will comply with the 
provisions aforesaid, and he shall also take an oath faithfully to dis- 
charge the duties of his office. Nothing contained in this or any other 
act shall be construed to prevent the appointment as a member of the 
committee of any officer or employee under the United States or of a 
director of a Federal reserve 3 

The terms during which the several members of the committee shall 
respectively hold office shall be determined by the President of the 
United States, and the compensation of the several members of the com- 
mittee who are not members of the Federal Reserye Board shall be 
$7,500 per annum, pajani monthly, but if any such member receives 
any other compensation from any office or employment under the 
United States the amount so received shall be deducted from such sa 75 
and if such other compensation is $7,500 or more, such member 
receive no salary as a member of the committee. ny member shall be 
subject to removal by the President of the United States. The Presi- 
dent shall designate one of the members as chairman. Four members 
gr tue committee shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 

usiness, ; 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, my attention 
has just been called to a portion of this section, to which I draw 
the attention of the gentleman from North Carolina. On page 
17, beginning at line 8, provision is made for the members of 


the Capital Issues Committee entering upon the performance of 
their duties. They are to take an oath faithfully to discharge 
the duties of their office. It has been suggested—and I admit 
that it is new matter that ought to have been called to the 
attention of the gentleman before—that they are not required 
to take that same oath of office that the public official is required 
to take under the Constitution. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I suggest that we take that up later. 

Mr. SLOAN, The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon] has 
an amendment prepared covering that precise point. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is absolutely unnecessary, but I have no 
objection to putting it in. The Constitution requires all officers 
of the Government to take an oath, and we create a great many 


offices in statutes which say nothing about the oath to support - 


the Constitution, The Constitution of the United States says 
they shall do it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman agree to 
take it up later? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. It could be amended by inserting, in 
line 12 of page 17, the words “ discharge the duties of the office 
aod take the oath to support the Constitution of the United 

tates,” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let that go over, and before we dispose of 
the bill to-night we can go over each of the sections in which 
this oath occurs and consider amendments to all the sections. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment, I want to call the attention of the chairman to line 
19, page 17, as to the tenure of office of this committee, which 
is left uncertain, to be fixed by the President. Why was that? 
Why did you not fix the term of office definitely of this Capital 
5 Committee instead of leaving it to be flxed by the Presi- 

ent? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Because it may become necessary in 12 
months for the President to say this is unnecessary. He is 
given that power. We are not so much concerned about the 
terms of these gentlemen as we were about the terms of the 
board of directors of the corporation. The President, whenever 
he declares that it is not necessary for the prosecution of the 
war to have this committee, can terminate it at once. 

Mr. FESS. And the committee will cease to exist? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Cease to exist and to exercise any control 
over the capital issues. We thought it best to leave the tenure 
of office of the committee to the discretion of the President. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the section will be 
passed over. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 201. That the Committee may employ and fix the compensa- 
tion of such officers, attorneys, agents, and other employees as may be 
deemed ne to conduct its business, who shall be appointed with- 
out regard to the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate and 
3 the clyil service of the United States,“ approved January 16, 
1883 (vol. 22, U. S. Stats. L., p. 403), and amendments thereto or any 
rules or regulations made in 8 thereof. No such officer, at- 
torney, agent, or employee shall receive more compensation than ons 

rforming services of like or similar character under the Federal 

eserve Board, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 2 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. STAFFORD offers the following amendment: Page 18, line 11, after 
the word E tart et strike out “without regard to” and insert 
“other than the officers and attorneys in accordance with.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. So that the section will read 

The Clerk read as follows: 

So that as amended the section will read: 

“Sec. 201. That the committee may employ and fix the compensa- 
tion of such officers, attorneys, agents, and other employees as may be 
deemed necessary to conduct its business, who shall be appointed other 
than the officers and attorneys in accordance with the provisions of the 
act entitled An act to regulate and improve the civil service of the 
United States,’ approved January 16, 1883,” etc. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to bring within the civil-service law all employees of 
this issues committee other than the officers and attorneys nec- 
essary in the furtherance of its work. I can see where there 
might be some need of excepting officers and attorneys from 
the provisions of the civil-service law, but in the work of this 
important committee I can see no need whatever to allow spoils, 
with a big “ S,’ to apply to all the employees. In no adminis- 
tration has the spoils system been extended so completely as 
during the present administration. There are millions and mil- 
lions of dollars appropriated and available to-day in the In- 
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ternal Revenue Service for the appointment of those who are 
of the faithful. Not only are they being appointed direetly, but 
the civil-service law is being violated. 

Mr, CALDWELL. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr, STAFFORD. Not at the present time. They are avoid- 
ing the civil-service law by allowing the local collectors to ap- 
point deputy collectors, and then: later permit them to qualify, 
leaving those alone who have been selected by the local collectors 
to take the civil-service examination for higher-grade positions, 
which under the civil-service law should be filled by competitive 
examination, If they fail they are still continued as deputy 
collectors, and if they qualify they alone are appointed to per- 
form the responsible work required in the assessment of income 
taxes and war-profit taxes, a work of the most exacting char- 
acter, This work to-day is being performed by the Democratic 
faithful throughout the country, and millions of dollars are avail- 
able for that purpose. That is the testimony of Hon. Daniel C. 
Ttoper, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, before the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

I recognize that at this time there is perhaps a need to allow 
this committee to appoint officers and attorneys without the 
limitations of the civil-service law, but there is no reason why 
we should allow this committee to have the freedom to appoint 
whomsoever it chooses of the Democratic faithful. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Would the gentleman be willing to in- 
clude agents in his amendment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. If there is a similar need, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The agents are required to have expert 
knowledge. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If that is the case, I have no objection. I 
have no desire to restrict the operations of this issues com- 
mittee—— 

Mr. WALSH. If they are experts, they can pass the civil- 
service examination. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Les. 

Mr. GORDON. If you were placed in charge of this bank, 
would you want the Civil Service Commission to pick for you 
the men who would handle the money you were responsible for? 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is not the bank. This is the com- 
mittee. The gentleman does not know what we are considering. 
We have passed the bank provision. 

Mr. GORDON. It has to do with the bank. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not at all. This is the issues committee, 
something different entirely. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. The gentleman complained in the first part 
of his remarks that this provision as it stands would enable the 
faithful to be taken care of. Does not the gentleman think the 
faithful ought to be rewarded? . 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think they have been rewarded more 
than at any time in recent history by the present administration, 
and I am calling attention to the fact that it is going to result 
in a most extravagant administration in the collection of the 
income tax and the war excess-profits tax ; and not only extrava- 
gant but ineflicient administration of this most important work. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to change the amend- 
ment so that instead of the words “other than“ it shall read 
“except.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to modify his amendment as the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: } 

Modify the amendment by striking out the words other than" and 
inserting the word “ except.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the modification? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, the committee put this pro- 
vision in the bill as it is for the reason that the committee might 
not exist more than 6 or 12 months, and it would be difficult to 

get from the civil-service list employees to take these places. 
More than that, it is contemplated that the agents provided for in 
this bill will be the Federal reserve banks wherever practicable, 

and if you do that the employees of the Federal reserve banks 
are not under the civil service and they would have to be put 
under the civil service and take a civil-service examination. 
The committee did not think it was wise or worth while to re- 
quire all the employees of this capital issues committec to take 
civil-service examinations, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Is there any more reason why these 
employees should be put under the civil service than employees 
imder the Federal reserve act? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; and employees under the Federal reserve 


net nre not under the civil service, 
Mr. GILLETT. Why should not they be under the civil 
service? j 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Srarrorp) there were—25 ayes and 48 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 202. That all the expenses of the committee, including all 
ee expenses for transportation incurred by the members or by 
their 9 , attorneys, agents, or employees under its orders in mak- 
ing an investigation or upon official business in any other places thar 
at their respective headquarters, shall be allowed and paid on, the 
presentation of itemized vouchers therefor approved by the chairman. 

The committee may rent suitable offices — Its use, and purchase 
such furniture, equipment, and supplies as may be necessary, 

The principal office of the coumnittes shall be in the District of Co- 
lumbia, but it may meet and exercise all its powers at any other place. 
as te mar eiee is ee oacenite ony. 8 560 1b Aude in 
any part of the United States, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Being a member of the special water-power com- 
mittee, which has been in session all the week, morning and 
evening, I have had no opportunity to take part in the debate 
on this bill and have heard but few of the arguments advanced 
in favor of the measure. I have, though, read and studied it as 
carefully as my limited time would permit and have come to the 
conclusion that even though it is advanced as a war mensure, 
all of which measures I have supported up to this time, some 
of them, with misgivings, I ean not bring myself to support this 
one, 

This is a bill “to provide credits for industries and enter- 
prises in the United States necessary or contributory to the 
prosecution of the war, and for other purposes, and it com- 
mences by forming a War Finance Corporation, composed of 
the Secretary of the Treasury and four additional persons, as a 
body corporate, which incorporation is for a period of 10 years, 
Provided its business, other than liquidation of its assets, censes 
within six months after the close of the war, the date of such 
termination to be fixed by the President of the United States. 

The capital stock of the corporation is fixed at $500,000.000, 
all of which shall be subscribed by the United States of America, 
and the money is appropriated from the Treasury of the United 
States. The Secretary of the Treasury is chairman of the 
board of directors, the other four directors to be appointed by 
the President of the United States, and the bill. specifically 
provides. that the President may appoint these four directors 
from officials already in the employ of the United States or 
any directors of Federal reserve banks. 

I think the committee made a mistake in forming the direc- 
torate of this most important corporation in making the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury not only a direetor but chairman of the 
board. He is only human, A day is only 24 hours long, and 
it is a physical impossibility for the Secretary of the Treasury 
to give personal attention and thought to 50 per cent of the 
many duties already imposed upon him by various laws passed 
since the present incumbent was first Induéted into office. 
There is not a Member here but knows that the larger part: of 
his supposed duties must, in the very nature of things, be en- 
trusted to subordinates, with only a most perfunctory survey 
by the Secretary himself. He has already been appointed 
Director General of all the railroads of the country, and now 
you add to that duty the chairmanship of a board of directors 
who are to dispense $500,000,000 of the people’s money appro- 
printed from the Treasury of the United States, and in addi- 
tion thereto, the expenditure of $2,000,000,000 more raised by 
the selling of bonds of the corporation, a corporation that 
Should the war last four or five years will, in the very nature 
of the incorporation, do probably five or six billions of dollars 
business. And you make it possible for the directors of this 
great institution to be chosen from officials of the Government 
already overburdened with duties largely added to by the war. 

The naming of the members of the board is, with the ex- 
ception of the chairman, left to the judgment of the President 
of the United States. With all due respect to the President, I 
think it very unwise to place this discretion in his hands, and I 
place his discretion on a par with that of the committee when 
it made the Secretary of the Treasury chairman of this board 
of directors. I haye not forgotten that the President did not 
hesitate to add to the multitude of duties already devolving on 
the Secretary by making him Director General of all the raik 
roads of this country, because of his great executive ability, the 
only sample of which, in so far as I know, was displayed in the 
construction of one of New York’s subways. Quite an extraor- 
dinary undertaking, no doubt, but not sufficient, in my judg- 
ment to entitle him to be considered a paragon of executive 
ability and financial sagacity, even if he were fortunate enough 
to put it through without difficulty. Even the Secretary of the 

has his limitations. The bills that have been sent 
from his department for passage by Congress do not show an 
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excessive degree of modesty, and I congratulate the committee, 
without regard to.the politics of its members, on the unanimous 
rejection of their unreasonable and unwise demands. 

I also question the wisdom of placing at the head of this cor- 
poration the director of the railroads of the country, placing 
him in a position where he can be instrumental in loaning money 
to one railroad and in refusing loans to another if he so wills. 
With the provision allowing all of the directorate to be chosen 
from Government officials he will naturally be given an oppor- 
tunity to have largely his own way with the handling of the 
finances of this company. He is also an ex-officio member of the 
Federal Reserve Board, and this bill makes it possible for this 
corporation to loan money to those banks. All of the directors 
could be Federal reserve bank directors if the President should 
see fit to appoirit them. 

What possibilities there are here for inflation it is appalling 
to think of. It will be an unsafe condition, in my judgment, for 
Congress to make possible by law. The present Federal reserve 
act provides sufficient inflation possibilities and this act encour- 
ages it. 

This bill reads, in section 17, in part: 

No director or officer of the corporation shall in any manner directly 
or indirectly participate in the determination of any question affecting 
his personal interest, or the interests of any corporation, partnership, or 
association in which he is directly or indirectly interested. 

Note the language, “ shall not participate in the determination 
of any question affecting his personal interests,” and so forth. 
There is nothing to prevent a quorum of the directors from loan- 
ing millions to firms and corporations in which directors of this 
great corporation are interested if the director interested does 
not participate in the determination of the loan. How much 
safer and wiser would have been a provision making it impossible 
for the corporation to loan money to any firm, partnership, or 
corporation with which any director of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion is in any respect financially interested? Why leave a loop- 
hole in so vital and gigantic an undertaking? 

There are many dangerous features in this bill and more dan- 
gerous possibilities. I question the wisdom of passing such a 
travesty on safe finance as is the biil under consideration. It 
can make or break railroads, banks, firms, or individuals; it can 
punish or reward; it can bolster up all kinds of wildeat corpo- 
rations, directly or indirectly, if its directorate sees fit. The bili 
Says: 

It can make advances to any bank, banker, or trust company which 
shall have made since April 6, 1917, and which shall have outstanding 
any loan or loans to any person, firm, corporation, or association con- 
ducting an established and going business in the United States, whose 
operations shall be necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the 
war, and so evidenced by a note or notes, but no such advance shail 
exceed 75 per cent of the face value of such loan or loans. 

I submit the proposition that the Government of the United 
States in this time of stress and excessive taxation should be 
most conservative and careful of the people’s money. This bill 
would have gone far enough had it provided to refund advances 
made to banks and trust companies that had since the war 
started made loans to firms and corporations engaged strictly in 
war necessities, but we open wide the gate—say we will bolster 
up and finance those only contributory to the prosecution of the 
war, a term elastic enough to embrace practically all classes and 
characters of business. All the banks have to do is to show that 
their paper is the obligation of an established, going business 
necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the war and we 
authorize a loan not to exceed 75 per cent of the loan or loans—a 
very unsafe percentage, in my judgment, and one liable to entail 
great loss on this corporation when abnormal values no longer 
obtain and a normal level is again reached. 

Any authorization for more than 50 per cent of face value 
of securities is, I believe, unsafe and unwise. We go a step 
further, though, and provide that the corporation shall have 
power to make advances up to 100 per centum on the face value 
of securities under certain conditions, and it is authorized, in 
exceptional cases, to make advances directly to any person, 
firm, corporation, or association conducting an established or 
going business in the United States, whose business is either 
necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the war, when 
such person, firm, or corporation “is unable to obtain money 
through banking channels or from the general public.” You 
can imagine just how unsafe such a proceeding would be. 
When credit is not obtainable either at banks or at the private 
money lenders, call on the corporation of your Uncle Samuel; 
it will bolster you up—if you can only secure pull enough. 

High financing is made a specialty under this bill. In fact, it 
would never have been offered here had not somebody con- 
ceived the idea that conditions would be precarious presently, 
and believed that legislation of this character could cure them, 
I think the remedy is liable to be much worse than the expected 
condition creating the necessity, 
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We are authorized under this bill to deal in our own bonds 
and securities, which would be like taking money out of one 
pocket to put it into another. It may be necessary to do this 


in order that our bends do not depreciate unduly; it remains 


to be seen, though, whether that feature is a wise one, 

The gentleman from Ohio, Mr. LonawortH, a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee, stated near the opening of the 
debate on this bill that Mr. Warburg, chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Bank directorate, had said, in reply to some inter- 
rogatory propounded by a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee during the hearings on the bill, that it would be a 
rotten measure to pass under peace conditions. I fully agree 
with him. It is rottenness personified and totally unwarranted, 
war or no war. It reflects no credit on the Government that 
passes it, but, in my judgment, discredits it, and I take issue 
with any gentleman who thinks it either wise or expedient. 

Ihave heard but little of the debate, but what I have heard 
has been an apology for the legislation and in commiseration of 
its necessity. I disagree entirely with the contention of necessity. 
The directors of the Government-owned corporation are au- 
thorized to issue two billions of dollars worth of bonds of the 
corporation, to bear such rate or rates of interest as may be 
determined by the board of directors, but such rate of interest 
must be approved by the president of the board—Secretary of 
the Treasury. So, in fact, the rate is fixed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the board of direetors are only advisors. 
These bonds can not be sold at less than par and can only be 
disposed of at the will of the president of the board, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. This makes the other members of the 
board simply advisors, to give them the most polite term possible. 

The bonds of our corporation created under this bill are 
exempt, both as to principal and interest, from all taxation 
now or hereafter imposed by the United States, any State, or 
any of the possessions of the United States, or by any local tax- 
ing authcrity, except estate or inheritance taxes and graduated 
additional income taxes, commonly known as “surtaxes,” “ ex- 
cess profits,” and “ war-profits taxes,” and so forth. The issue 
is made as attractive as possible; the Secretary of the United 
States Treasury signs these bonds as chairman of the board 
and the United States owns all of the stock of the corporation. 
and its officials can all be chosen at the will of the President of 
the United States from his official family. It is our company; 
our Secretary of the Treasury is its president; our President 
appoints the directorate; yet we distinctly state in the bill— 

That the United States shall not be Mable for Sa ekor pop of any 
bond or other obligation or the interest thereon issued or incurred by 
the corporation, nor shall it incur any liability in respect of any act 
or omission of the corporation. 

I asked the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MorcAn], who at- 
tempted to have this paragraph, No. 17, stricken from the bill 
by amendment, if he could conceive a corporation of this char- 
acter having its stockholders relieved from all responsibility. 
The gentleman could not, and he called attention to the fact 
that in national banks we compel by law all stockholders to be 
held liable for a sum equaling their stock holdings in addition 
to the stock. But we under this bill create a Government cor- 
poration, hold all the stock, authorize it to borrow $2,000,000,000 
of the people’s money, issuing bonds therefor, create our own 
officials to operate the concern, and specifically provide in the 
bill that we shall finance individuals, corporations, and firms 
whose credit is so poor that neither banks nor individuals will 
advance them credits or money. 

Our corporation may by unwise and unbusinesslike methods, 
even though considered necessary for war necessities, impair the 
assets of the incorporation to such an extent as to make it im- 
possible to pay the larger part of its bond issue. Are the people 
of the United States who buy the bonds and thus, under this bill, 
finance the necessities of this war to lose their investment, or 
the greater part of it? These bond sales, in order to float them, 
may be made very attractive; interest rates may be high. The - 
conservative bond brokers will unload on the people of small 
means as a fine investment, and thus those of our citizens least . 
able to bear a loss are the sufferers. 

Oh, gentlemen say, if such a thing should happen as default 
in bond payment the Government will have to protect them. I 
can not understand the viewpoint of those who framed the bill, 
if the Government is eventually going to stand any loss incurred. 
Why make the sale of these bonds impossible to others than 
speculators? The conservatives will not buy—that is certain— 
with this provision in the law; they will not sell above par, 
although, fortunately, they can not sell below par. If it were 
certain that the bonds would be paid, a handsome premium 
could probably be realized. 

Do we refuse to be responsible for our child’s conduct, think- 
ing that this revolutionary legislation will be more popular with 
the people if they know the Government is not liable for the 
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52.000, 000.000 borrowed to any greater extent than the original 


Stock subscription? I can not conceive of such legislation re- 
ceiving the commendation of any of our people who value our 
Nation's honor and a sqnare deal to its people. 


The second feature of this. bill is one creating another board, 


known as the capital issue committee, composed of seven mem- 
bers to be appointed by the President; three from the Federal 
Reserve Board, and the others may all, if the President so elects, 
be officers or employees of the United States. This committee 
has the power to say who hereafter shall issue stock for business 
purposes in the United States. in excess of $100,000 and are the 
rulers of the destinies of incorporated firms seeking to do busi- 
ness during the war. And, while this committee can absolutely 
destroy the value of securities by refusing their O. K., under 
this: bill the United States assumes no- responsibility for their 
nets, 

Jenn not imagine legislation of this character being justifiable 
or necessary.. The same objections as to responsibility of direc- 
tors and their personal prohibition from participation in any 
decision affecting them, direetly or indirectly, financially are 
in this capital issue committee as in the War Finance Corpora- 
tion. I, as a business man who believes in laws being just and 
wise, can not vote for this bill even though it is advanced as a 
war measure. I do not think we have arrived at the point where 
legislation. designated as “rotten.” is made sound and savory 
through necessity. I shall vote against the measure: 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
19, line 4, after the word,“ offices.” 88 rental not to 
an annual rate of 810,000.“ 
Mr. STAFFORD.. Mr. Chairman, E believe this is acceptable 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. The purpose of the 
amendment is to place a limitation on the issues committee so 
that no more than $10,000 may be used for rental purposes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 

Suppose they have 25 or 35 little agencies: throughout the 


country. 

Mr. STAFFORD: This is to apply to offices in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will accept that. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman also propose offering an 
amendment as to the amount they may expend for furniture and 
equipment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. T do not. 

Mr. WALSH. Then each of these seven men will have a $300 
desk unless you limit it some way. The Shipping Board in 
their offices have thousand-dollar rugs and expensive office equip- 
ment. I think there should be some limitation pnt in here. 

Mr. KITCHEN. If they put it all into rugs and desks they 
will not have much left to operate with, for we only give them 


$200,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The amendment I proposed is allowing 
twice as much as we allowed the Vocational Educational Board. 

Mr. KITCHEN. If the gentleman will limit it to offices in 
the District of Columbia we will accept it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to modify my amendment by inserting the words “in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ” before the first word of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the modification sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment as 


modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 19, line 4—— ° 

Mr. KITCHIN. Would it not be better to put a proviso after 
line 6 that they shall not expend more than $10,000 annually in 
the District of Columbia? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That will be acceptable, so that there will 
be a limitation placed upon it. I will withdraw my amend- 
ment and let the gentleman offer his. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will offer the amendment as a substitute. 

Mr: STAFFORD. I will accept the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin is withdrawn, and the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina offers the following substitute, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as Pie i 


ex 


After the word 7 
insert a comma, and add the words ba mot expend: more than 
$10,000 annually for offices in the District af Columbia.” 


‘The CHAIRMAN. The question is om to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina. 


— 


The gentleman means for the principal offices. 


Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Chairman, does this amendment mean 
both. offices and office supplies? > 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; this is just for offices. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out lines 4, 5, 
and 6, on page 19. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is necessary 
to give this committee on eapital issues authority to expend 
$10,000. for rental in the District of Columbia, particularly 
when we consider the vast building program that the Govern- 
ment has undertaken in connection with its other war activities, 
There are several buildings being erected to which I under- 
stand certain offices are to be transferred, and as the war 
activities continue there will be vacancies in these vast build- 
ings that have been constructed all over this city, and that 
will be constructed in the future, and I think we could put 
these seven gentlemen who will be authorized to make these 
investigations in one of these buildings. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That committee has got to have 
offices here somewhere. Could not the gentleman amend by 
striking out the word“ rent and inserting the word secure”? 

Mr. WALSH. What I am opposing is the expenditure of 
$10,000 a year in rent. 

Mr.. COOPER of Wisconsin. But if we strike out the word 
“rent” they will not be authorized to rent. 

Mr. WALSH. But they will be authorized to secure offices, 
and under the amendment adopted there will be $10,000 available 
for securing them. I think there is no necessity ef giving them 
authority to expend $10,000. Let them oecupy some of the 
Government buildings. that are now erected or that may be 
erected in the future. The greater part of the work of this com» 
mittee; as I understand it, will be in the field visiting the various 
centers where there are banks or where loans are sought to be 
negotiated, investigating the character of the security and the 
nature of the transaction by which the loan is sought to be 
negotiated. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am very much inclined to agree with 
the gentleman in his argument, but at the same time the gentle- 
man will probably remember that there is now pending, shortly 
to come before the House, a proposition not only relating to 
these buildings, which we have just provided for at an expense 
of $8,000,000, but to buy the old Arlington Hotel site and the 
building that is to go up on that, on the plea that we are not 
going to have enough offices. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand, and each one of these commiftees 
or commissions or boards that we authorize by legislation here, 
when they are appointed, become the most exclusive set of indi- 
viduals in the city, and they feel that they have to have separate 
headquarters and dwell in a separate atmosphere. I suppose if 
we should require them to be housed in a building where there 
might be some other offices or officials or clerks they would feel 
they could not competently perform the duties of their office. I 
do not think we ought to encourage in this measure the rental of 
other buildings at a rental of $10,000 a year. We all know how 
scattered the offices in this District now are to carry on the 
various activities of the Government. Let us set an example in 
this bill by saying they have to be housed in some of the build- 
ings the Government already has or that are already in course 
of construction. 

Mr. GORDON. But suppose the Government has no building, 
then what would you do? 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman wants to make a supposition 
of that kind, I would recommend to him that he take a sea-going 
hack some afternoon and drive down through the Mall and 
Potomac Park and around the various sections where buildings 
are in process of construction or have already been constructed 
and go in and see if he does not believe they cam find space 

to house these seven men and the clerks they wild require. 

Mr. GORDON. If they have so much reom, why are they 
building. all these new buildings? 

Mr. WALSH. I contend it is not necessary for them to build 
all these new buildings nor to rent the Arlington Hotel and some 
of these other that we are supposed to oceupy later on. 


f buildings: 
3 paragraph. will be stricken out. 
KITCHIN. 


I think it is necessary to 


Mr. 
hae this paragraph in. If this paragraph is stricken ont this 
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committee with their vast responsibilities authorized by an 
act of Congress would have no place to do business. Every one 
of us recognizes that the Government is now demanding more 
buildings. There are bills being presented authorizing build- 
ings because we can not house the various 1 of the 
Government. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. FESS. There is a committee of that sort identified with 
the Federal Reserve Board in operation. Where is this com- 
mittee housed at the present time? 3 

Mr. KITCHIN. In one or two different buildings. 

Mr. FESS. The Metropolitan Bank Building. 

Mr. KITCHIN. They will have to have sufficient quarters 
for the employees that will be required to give minute atten- 
tion and investigation to the securities that will be passed upon 
by the committee under this act. The committee is now a 
voluntary committee and it is confining its labors to the in- 
vestigation of the issuance of securities whose aggregate amount 
is $500,000 and over. This act reduces the limit to $100,000 
and will greatly increase the work of the committee. 

Mr. FESS. I had occasion to call on this committee some 
days ago—— 

Mr, KITCHIN. Where were they? 

Mr. FESS. In the Metropolitan Building, in very com- 
modious quarters, right across from the 

Mr. KITCHIN. It shows they have got to rent a building. 
Now, the Treasury Department rents it as part of the Federal 
Reserve System. In this bill they will be separate and dis- 
tinct and they will have to rent a building. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. WatsH) there were—ayes 5, 
noes 30. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order there 
is no quorum present. r 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will 
not do that. - 

Mr. WALSH. I withdraw it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let us finish to-night.. We agreed with the 
gentlemen on that side that nò roll call will be had to-night. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman withdraw his point 
of order? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We would have kept a quorum here but for 
that understanding. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 203. “iinet 3 vi committee may, under rules and regulations 
to be prescribed by it from time to e, investigate, pass upon, and 
aggre 8 or not it is 8 with the ane Pinterest 
that there should be sold or 3 for sale or for su iption any 
issue, or any part P any issue, ties hereafter issued 7 pots 
person, firm, corporation, or 9 the total or 
or face value * which issue and any other securities 8 by 
Same person, firm, 5 or association since the passage oF 
act is in excess of $100,000. Shares of stock of any 9 or 
association without nominal or par value shall for the purpose of this 
section be deemed to be of the par 8 of $100 each. ong securities 
which upon the date of the passage of this act are in the possession 
or control of, or are in hypotheeation by, the corporation, association, 
or 5 issuing the same shall be deemed to have been issued after 

passage of this act within the m hereof. 

‘Nothing in this title shall be construed to authorize such committee 
to pass upon (1) any borrowing by any rson, 
association in.the ordinary course of bu 
borrowing for ca 1 purposes, (2) the „ 
edness ting at the hig fis ee arep ge Aor poral Bh ts 
any securities the sale or offerin: which the committee has 
to be com Me’ interest, (4) any are issued 


tible with the 
by —— raat road corporation the property o of which ma 


y in the pos- 
session and 8 of the President of the United States, or (5) any 
bonds issued by the War Finance Corporation 

Nothing —— — oe by the committee hereunder shall be con- 
strued as Pag approval of the committee or of the poan 
States of the KA taal ity, worth, or security of any securiti 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I do not want 
this paragraph to go by even at this late hour, without a word 
of comment. This paragraph provides for the business of the 
Capital Issues Committee. As the bill was o presented, 
it made compulsory the reference to the Capital Issues Committee 
of all transactions involving the use of securities in excess of 
$100,000. The effect of that compu y power would have been 
practically to corral all the business in the United States in the 
hands of the Capital Issues Committee. It would have meant 
such supervision of all initiative and of all enterprises, indi- 
vidual and corporate, in the United States as could have throt- 
tied all business. The power of the Capital Issues Committee 
for good or for ill would have been unlimited. The committee 


had great concern about that paragraph, and I am happy to 
Say, amended it so that the compulsory fenture has been elimi- 
nated. It is not now obligatory to secure the approval of the 
Capital Issues Committee for securities to be issued, although it 
may be very important to do so. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The power to compel all those 
desiring to engage in business to lay their securities before this 
committee is taken away and it is now a voluntary rather than 
a compulsory proposition. To that extent the enormous power 
5 was vested in this committee by the original bill has been 
rejected. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Would the gentleman give the significance of the 
qualifying term capital issues? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The securities to be issued 
subject to scrutiny are in excess of a certain amount. 

That is to say, a concern may be capitalized at $100,000 or 
$500,000, but it is proposed that all issues of securities in excess 
of $100,000 shall be submitted to this committee. 

Mr. FESS. I thought there was a differentiation so that 
there would be a certain sort of an issue that might get beyond 
nig pe that would not be regarded as a capitalization. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The thought is that if an issue 
of securities in excess of $100,000 is desired it shall be first 
submitted to this committee if approval is sought. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman explain what the purpose 
of the closing paragraph of this section is? It contains some 
rather remarkable provisions, without showing the particular 
reason for having it appended to this section. It says: 

Nothing done or omitted by the committee hereunder shall be con- 
strued as carrying the approval of the committee— 

And so forth. Now, does that mean,that the committee can 
go ahead and do something and then after it has done it say 
that “ While we did this it has not the approval of the com- 
mittee with reference to the legality, validity, worth, or security 
of any securities“? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I understand the United States 
as such is not to be responsible; that is all. 

Mr. WALSH. It does not say the “ United States Govern- 
ment.” It says that nothing done by the committee shall be 
construed by the committee as the approval of the com- 
mittee or of the United States of the legality, validity, worth, 
or security of the securities. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield for a mo- 
ment? I think the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] 
somewhat misunderstood the inquiry of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. The approval of the committee relates merely 
to the amount of the issue, taking funds at this particular time 
while the war is going on, when possibly in the judgment of the 
committee these securities ought not to be issued. The com- 
mittee is not going to pass in any way upon the validity or value 
of securities at all, but simply on the question as to whether 
this-particular issue ought to be put out during war times and 
then prevent funds going into the Government for security— 
liberty bonds, for example. 

Mr. WALSH. Will they not pass upon the legality of the 
£_2urities? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Not at all. 

Mr. WALSH. They will simply pass upon whether it is 
compatible that they should be sold or offered or issued? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That is all this committee is for, to 
ascertain whether it is incompatible with the public interests 
when the Government wants to get out its liberty bonds, to 
have these bonds put on the market and absorb the funds which 
might otherwise go into the Government issue. And I will say, 
it follows the same rule in that respect of the committee which 
has been appointed in Great Britain; and in some other coun- 
tries they have a committee established by law to determine 
whether the issues shall go out or not. 

Mr. WALSH. Possibly this language may have been copied 
from the act of Parliament. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The language with which this section 
concludes was put in because of the suggestion, I think, of some 
Member, that the fact that the committee had anything to do 
with these securities might be construed as the Government 
approval. 

Mr. WALSH. That is, if they passed through their hands 
they might become valid because of the fact that these dis- 
tinguished gentlemen were permitted to look at them? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? What 
does the gentleman think of the language in line 20, “the ap- 
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proval of the United States”? Ought it not to be the “ Govern- 
ment of the United States”? The United States are 48 States. 
Ought not that to be “the approval of the Government of the 
United States ”? i 

Mr. SLOAN. As I understand the term, “ United States” 
means the country and not 48 States. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Well, but 48 States make the 
country. 

Mr. SLOAN. They make the unit, and we speak of the unit, 
not the combination. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

Without objection, the pro forma amendment will be with- 
drawn and the Clerk will read. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment to section 203. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 19, line 16, before the word “ in- 
terest,” strike out the word “ public” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “national.” 


The CHAIRMAN, 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
a further amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 20, line 10, after the figure “2” and 
the parenthesis, insert the words “the sale or offering for sale or sub- 
scription of securities the issues of which the committee has deter- 
mined to be necessary to.” 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have another committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 20, line 13, before the word “ interest,” 
patna n word “public” and insert in Meu thereof the word 

a . 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I think this 
term, “public interest,” occurs in the preceding paragraph of 
the bill that we passed yesterday. I merely suggest to the gen- 
tleman that if he is going to make this change here it should also 
be made elsewhere throughout the bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. This is only the Capital Issues Com- 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


mittee. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But should not this same term 
be used in regard to the savings-fund section? 

Mr. KITCHIN. You will notice that that is a little different 
from this. That might be but a little locality, to help the savings 
bank. They would take deposits out to buy Government bonds. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. f 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 204. That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise . ted, for the remainder of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1918, and the fiscal gor ending June 30, 1919, 
the sum of $200,000 for the purpose of de taing the expenses of the 
establishment and maintenance of the committee, including the pay- 
ment of the salaries and rents herein authorized, 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I send up a committee amend- 


ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 21, after line 4, insert a new section, 
to read as follows: 

“Src. 205. That the committee shall make a report to Congress on 
the first day of each regular session, including a detailed statement of 
receipts and expenditures.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


ment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman explain 
what character of report this committee is to make? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The report of how much they haye paid for 
rent and for the furniture that my friend from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WatsH] was concerned about. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The language requires more. 
the amendment reported again, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. KITCHIN. All receipts and expenditures, and the pur- 

poses for which expended. 


May we have 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
again be read. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the form in which it is presented it is 
not limited to the report of expenditures. Does the gentleman 
intend that they shall make a report of all their activities? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I imagine they would not make a report of 
all their activities, and why they had turned down such and 
such an issue, and so on, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think it should be left discretionary with 
them to report on these various matters. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It should be discretionary to make the report 
of their general business, but they should report on the receipts 
and expenditures. 

Mr. GILLETT. Would the gentleman agree that they should 
report on the number of officers and employees and their 
salaries? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. That could goin. The number of em- 
ployees and officers and the salary paid to each. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to modify his amendment so that it will 
read in the way the Clerk will report. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Read the whole amendment as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 205. That the committee shall make a report to Congress on the 
first day of each regular session, including a detailed statement of re- 
ceipts and expenditures, and also including the number of officers and 
employees and the salary pald to each. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the modification? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment as modified. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, does not the gen- 
tleman think it ought to be a list of employees instead of the 
number? They could give 200 employees without giving tho 
names. 

Mr. LUNN. It says “and the amounts paid.” 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But it ought to be a list of the 
respective salaries. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It says “the number of employees and their 
respective salaries.” 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, If you would say “100,” that 
would be giving the number. They should give the list of em- 
ployees and their respective salaries. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will modify it again, then, so that it will 
read, “and also including the names of the officers and em- 
ployees, and the salary paid to each.” 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. “And their respective salaries.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. “And the salary paid to each.” 

Mr. LUNN. Does not the gentleman think they ought to in- 
clude also the addresses of the bell boys? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. There is no need whatsoever of compelling this 
committee to make a report to Congress of the names of all the 
employees. It is customary to call upon the various depart- 
ments and commissions to make a report as to the number and 
salaries by classes. That is sufficient. There is no use in call- 
ing for the names. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. On the contrary, it is a very 
good thing to do. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let us have the names. 

Mr. GILLETT. Let us get all the information we can. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to modify his amendment further as the 
Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 205. That the committee shall make a report to Congress on the 
first day of each regular session, including a detailed statement of re- 
ceipts and expenditures, and also including the names of officers and 
employees and the salary paid to each. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the modification? 

Mr. LUNN. Reserving the right to object, does the gentle- 
man thean the names of all employees, including the elevator 
boys? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. It is done here in the House and 
Senate. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is done by the Food 
Commissioner now, and by several other commissions, and it 
is required by a special provision in the bills making the appro- 
priations. It is a good thing to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the modification? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment as 
modified. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I think there ought always to 


be a list of the names of all employees and their respective 
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salaries, so that the people may know how their money is being 


expended. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think that is wise for all the departments. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. There can not be too much pub- 
licity concerning the expenditure of the public funds. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is required as to the officers and em- 
ployees of the House and Senate, and it ought to be required 
of all the departments of the Government. 

The . The question is on the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrehix]. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Win the gentleman from North Carolina 
permit the Chair to direct his attention to the fact that the 
amendmént just agreed to is numbered section 205, and there 
is another section 205 immediately following in the printed bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; I will correct that. Change section 205 
to section 206. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Section 205 in the printed bill has not yet 
been read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read section 205, if there 
are no other amendments to section 204. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 205. That this title shall continue in effect until, but not wer 
the expiration of ae he months after the t tion of the war, the date 
of such termination to be det proclamation of the President 
of the United States, but the President may at any time by proclama- 
tion declare that this title is no longer necessary, and thereupon 
cease to be in effect. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Now, I offer an amendment 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that section 205 as read be renumbered sec- 
tion 206. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

I simply want to make this observation to the Members of 
the House, that in the discussion of this important measure 
three days have been devoted to that part of the bill which 
creates this War Finance Corporation, and practically two hours 
have been spent in the discussion of that other part of the 
bill which pertains to the capital issues. I also want to call the 
attention of the business interests of the country to this, because 
the Capital Issues Committee has strangulation power over all 
industry in this country, if its powers are not properly exer- 
cised. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 300. That whoever willfully v 
this act, except where a different 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I acca on i page 21, line 17, 
to strike out the words “one thousand” and insert the words 
“five thousand.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 21, linc 17, strike out “one thousand and insert “ five 
thousand.” 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Why make that different 
from the other? You made it $10,000 and increased the num- 
ber of years from one to five. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Then, we will make this $10,000. I will 
modify my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina 
asks unanimous consent to modify his amendment by making it 
$10,000 instead of $5,000. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question ts on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from North Carolina as modified. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KITCHEN. In the same line, on page 21, strike out the 
word “one” and substitute the word “five,” and change the 
word “year” to “ years.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 21, line 17, strike out the words “one year” and insert the 
words “ five years.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The 8 is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. oeiee a Lene 
ina ew” Ok the amendment immediately preceding this 

The CHAIRMAN. It was. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
first word “That” before the word “ Whoever.” Some years 


„ 


ago we appointed a commission to revise the criminal statutes, 
and they devoted a great deal of time to that revision. They 
revised the criminal statutes so as to make all statutes begin 
with the word “ Whoever.” I suppose the gentleman must have 
had that in mind when he wrote this. Now, for the sake of 
harmony I suggest that you strike out the word “That” in 
starting this section and use the word “ Whoever.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. In all the sections now written they begin 
with the word“ That.“ We ought to put it in, because the Sen- 
ate will put it in in places where we leave it off. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. In the revision of the criminal laws a 
good deal of time was spent by the expert lawyers of this House, 
under the lead of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY], 
and that question was thrashed out thoroughly, and all agreed 
that hereafter all statutes should begin with the word“ Who- 


Mr. GLASS. The gentleman from North Carolina says that 
the Senate will make us put it in. Does he further suggest that 
the Senate is going to have its own way when it gets into con- 
ference? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississi 

If that is stricken out, it 


ppi. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
should be stricken out on page 16. 
E Mr. KITCHIN. And we would have to go back all over the 
iH. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
sory nite secured 1 by, the the led me of” bonds or ——— aot the Watte 
States issued since iT, the par value of which shall equal 
the amount of such Sn 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 22, lines 1 and 2, strike out the words “ 9 
shall eq the amount of such note” and insert thereof th 
foll : “or secured by the sige ath ofa peers. note which itself 
is secured by the PRO of Provided, That 
Ae Saha nak. toe DA E ak Tash ante oe ALSTONA suet oma tes 
amount of such note.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 303. That the term “securities,” as used in this act, includes 
stocks, shares of stock, bonds, debentures, notes, certificates of indebt- 
edness, and other obligations. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ef Ter market marae g tis nce mean if there no. 
such market value the fair cash value as estimated and determined by 
the board of directors of the corporation.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I do not quite understand the 
meaning of the amendment—“ The term ‘ market value’ means 
if there is no market value,” and so forth. 

Mr. KITCHIN. In a great many places throughout the bill it 
is provided that these securities put up for the loan shall be 
of a market value of so much. Take savings banks, for instance. 
Their ges have no quotable market value, and we were 
afraid the board of directors might construe that to mean they 
must have a quotable market value. If they have no such 
quotable value, the directors must take the reasonable cash 
value of the security. 

Mr. WALSH. I think it would be safer if the committee 
endeavored to provide for that class of securities to state what 
value should be placed upon them rather than to define market 
value as in the language of the amendment. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We say if there is no market value it shall 
mean the fair cash value as estimated and determined by the 
board of directors. 

Mr. WALSH. What does it mean? You are attempting to 
define “ market value,” and I think it would be wiser to say 
what value should apply to certain securities that haye no 
market or quotable value. You are attempting to define mar- 
ket value to put a definition on it in this act, which does not 
define it except as to a certain class of securities. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will not the gentleman agree 
to let this go over until to-morrow, as there is a question as to 
the phraseology of the amendment? 

Mr. WALSH, Does not the gentleman himself see the point 
that I make? 
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Mr. KITCHIN. I suggest to the gentleman that I think he 
is right, and I had not noticed it particularly, because it is en- 
tirely different from my instructions to the clerk and his assist- 
ant. The gentleman is right about that. If we are going to 
have a separate section, we should make it read that “if it has 
no market value, then the fair cash value shall be placed upon 
it, as determined by the board of directors.” 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Les. 

Mr. SLOAN. I simply desire to say that it would have to be 
radically rewritten. The distinction between market value and 
cash value ought to be made. There is no difference really in 
legal phraseology, and I think it ought to be written or stricken 
out. I raised this same question in the committee. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The language of this proposed amendment 
does not accomplish what the committee intended. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, KITCHIN. Let me first explain how this came about. I 
do not think it is necessary. 5 

Mr. MADDEN. Ido not think it is necessary. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Because the market value as used in the bill 
must be according to the parenthesis after each phrase “ market 
value,” as will be seen in the provision, as determined and esti- 
mated by the board of directors. 

If it is not quotable they would estimáte the market value. 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry], the ranking Re- 
publican member on the Ways and Means Committee, on ac- 
count of sickness in his family had to leave a few days ago. 
He came to me and asked me to please safeguard that, and after 
the words “ market value,” where they appeared in the act, to 
read “market value, but if no market value, then the fair cash 
value.” The committee decided on that, but in drawing this 
provision instead of amending it in each place we have amended 
it all in one section, but I do not think we have accomplished 
the purpose desired. 

Mr. MADDEN. The introduction of that into this bill would 
simply open up the question of charging the board managing 
this financial corporation with the responsibility of estimating 
the value of stocks and bonds that are not on the market, of 
some private corporation that nobody will be able to ascertain 
the market value of, and I am afraid it is a mistake to put it 
into the bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will withdraw the amendment, because I 
think that what the gentleman from Michigan wanted to ac- 
complish and what the committee wanted to accomplish is al- 
ready accomplished in the bill. The gentleman from Michi- 
gan wanted to be doubly sure, so we tried to make it so. I 
withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 304. That the right to amend, alter, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I wish to ask the chairman of this great committee if 
this section were not in the bill, would any future Congress be 
powerless to do anything with this act by way of altering, 
amending, or repealing it? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not think they would, because—— 

Mr. WALSH. Of course it would not, and there is no more 
necessity— 

Mr. KITCHIN. Butit is usually put in all bills. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, it is not usually put in all bills carrying 
criminal penalties. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is put in nine-tenths of the bills, but it is 
not necessary. $ 

Mr. WALSH. It is in bills which do not have any criminal 
provisions, but it is not necessary at all, 

Mr. GARNER. It is surplusage. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let it go in. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Garretr of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 10608 and had directed him to report the same with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to, and that the bill as amended do pass, 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
the previous question on the bill and all amendments to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, after the engrossment I desire 
to ask unanimous consent that the Senate bill be lafd before the 
House in order to move to strike out all after the enacting clause 
of the Senate bill and to substitute the House bill as amended. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield in that particular 
for an inquiry? There are some Members who are not present 
to-night who might wish to move to recommit. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understand there are none. When they 
left they said we could get down to the question of voting on 
the bill by a yea-and-nay vote, and they left under that under- 
standing. They can make a motion to recommit to-morrow 
morning; that motion will not be cut out. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
to strike out all after the enacting clause of the Senate bill 
and substitute the House bill—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I want the Senate bill laid be- 
fore the House. Would it not be better to do that after the 
engrossment is ordered? 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I now ask unanimous consent 
that the bill, S. 3714, be laid before the House, and I move to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and substitute the House 
bill as amended. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 3714) to provide further for the national security and 
defense, and, for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, 
to provide credits for industries and enterprises in the United States 
necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the war, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When will the stage be reached where we 
can make a motion to recommit? 

The SPEAKER, As soon as the third reading is completed. 

Mr. GARNER. If you substitute this bill, Mr. Speaker, for 
the Senate bill, striking out all after the enacting clause, then 
you still have the right to recommit? 

The SPEAKER. Of course, the bill has never been read a 
third time, and this intervenes. The Chair lays before the 
House this Senate bill, and the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Kircuty] moves that everything after the enacting clause 
be stricken out of the Senate bill, and that the House bill as 
amended be substituted. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill a third time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. At what stage are we? 

The SPEAKER. The stage is that we are going to have a 
third reading of this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARNER. If we adjourn to-night, with the proceedings 
as they are, the question will come up to-morrow after the read- 
ing of the Journal on the third reading and passage of the bill? 

The SPEAKER. The first thing that will happen is that the 
bill will be read a third time. Any gentleman who wishes to 
offer a motion to recommit can do it then. 

Mr. GARNER. Then on the passage? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; on the passage. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 7 o’clock and 8 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
March 21, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. PADGETT, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 10783) to authorize the Sec- 
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retary of the Navy to increase the facilities for the proof and 
test of ordnance material, and for other purposes, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 894), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DENT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 9852) to amend an act entitled “An 
act providing for an Assistant Secretary of War,” approved 
March 5, 1890, and for other purposes, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 395), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. DILL, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 8202) for the relief of the Woman's 
Board of Domestic Missions, Reformed.Church in America, re- 
` ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
896), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
: By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 10886) amending an act en- 

titled “An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War- 
Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” approved Septem- 
ber 2, 1914, as amended by the act approved October 6, 1917; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CROSSER: A bill (H. R. 10887) to amend the act 
entitled “An act for the appointment of a sealer and assistant 
sealer of weights and measures in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1895; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

y Mr. HILLIARD: A bill (H. R. 10888) to acquire military 
control, by eminent domain in the form of a lease of the marine 
cable, wireless, and telephone and telegraphic agencies of com- 
munication, providing for their unification to release large num- 
bers of operators and artisans for the military service, and 
providing for just rentals to the owners pending their ultimate 
purchase ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10889) desig- 
nating the first Sunday in June of each and every year as 
Fathers’ Day; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce, 

By Mr. PHELAN: A bill (H. R. 10890) to authorize national 
banking associations to establish branches; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 10891) to 
amend and reenact an act for the establishment of a probation 
system for the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 10892) to 
provide for the establishment, operation, and maintenance of 
free zones in the ports of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 10893) to re- 
peal and annul certain parts of the charter and lease granted 
and made to the Washington Market Co. by act of Congress 
entitled “An act to incorporate the Washington Market Co.,“ 
approved May %0, 1870; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10894) permitting certain persons to pur- 
chase supplies from the commissary stores of the Army and 
Navy; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 10895) to fix the rate of 
pensions of mothers and widows of deceased soldiers and sailors 
of the War with Mexico, the Civil War, the various Indian wars, 
the War with Spain, and the Philippine insurrection; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 10896) to amend section 12 
of the Federal farm loan act to authorize Federal land banks to 
make loans on farm lands notwithstanding any priority that may 
be given by any State law to liens for taxes or for special assess- 
ments or for feed and seed used to increase production on the 
land; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10897) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to write off part of the expenses incurred in the con- 
struction of the Williston unit of the North Dakota pumping 


project of the United States Reclamation Service and to provide | 
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for the operation of the said Williston unit of the North Dakota 
pumping project, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10898) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to allot unentered and undisposed of lands in the former 
Standing Rock Reservation in North Dakota and South Dakota 
to living unallotted Indians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Resolution (H. Res. 287) re- 
questing the Secretary of War to obtain and transmit to the 
House, a report from the Army engineers regarding improve- 
ment of the Illinois River from Ottawa, Ill., to Utica, III.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. LEVER: Resolution (H. Res. 288) for the considera- 
tion of House bill 9971; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. McCORMICK: Resolution (H. Res. 289) to print 1.000 
additional copies of “A Brief on the Adoption of a National 
Budget System” for use in the House document room; to the 
Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 10899) granting 
a pension to Eva Muller; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 10900) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George C. Marshall; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DECKER: A bill (H. R. 10901) to correct the mili- 
tary record of James A. Evans; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 10902) for the relief of E. A. 
Wreidt; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 10903) granting an increase 
of pension to John D. Jameson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 10904) for the relief of Me- 
yone-yah; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 10905) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph Butler; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HELVERING: A bill (H. R. 10906) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Harriet L. MacGregor; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: A bill (H. R. 10907) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary O. Barbee; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 10908) grant- 
ing a pension to Robert W. Denton; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 10909) granting a pension to 
Charles E. Burke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOON; A bill (H. R. 10910) granting an increase of 
pension to Thomas A. Jenkins; tô the Committee on Persons. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 10911) to transfer 
George Garrett Keating from the list of chief machinist’s mate, 
United States Navy, retired, to the list of chief machinists, 
United States Navy, retired; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10912) authorizing the President of the 
United States to restore to the active list of the Navy Thomas 
Smith, formerly chief gunner, United States Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 10918) granting an increase 
of pension to William Autle; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10914) granting a pension to Jesse Walden; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: A bill (H. R. 10915) granting a 
pension to John W. Southard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 10916) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph W. B. McClintock; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10917) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Wiley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 10918) granting an increase 
of pension to Patrick Maloy; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10919) granting a pension to John E. 
Broyles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 10920) granting a pension to 
Jesse L. Coots; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 10921) granting an increase of 
pension to Jesse Redman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10922) granting a pension to Phoebe Wil- 
liams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODYARD; A bill (H. R. 10923) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James Hamilton Rose; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


2 PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXTI, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolution of Manhattan 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, of New York 
City, asking that nurses be given military rank; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRODBECK: Evidence to accompany House bill 
10855, granting a pension to Noah Stump; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of Federation for the 
support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies, favoring House bill 
9223 and Senate bill 3730, exempting incomes from religious, 
educational, and philanthropic legacies from the income tax; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of United Garment Workers of America, favor- 
ing bill to amend the naturalization laws of the United States; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of First Congregational Church of Waseca, 
Minn., and Amboy (III.) Woman's Club, against increase in 
postage on second-class matters; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of H. C. Cooley and 35 other citizens 
of Hillsboro, Wis., asking for war prohibition as a food-conserya- 
tion measure; to the Committee on Agriculture. . 

By Mr. FESS: Petition of 2,200 men and women of Ohio, on 
war prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, of Granville Thurston Post, Grand Army of the 
Republic, in behalf of relief of Union soldiers; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petitions of Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers (Inc.); Woman's Council, of Akron, Ohio; 
Springfield (Mass.) Chamber of Commerce; First Congrega- 
tional Church, of Waseca, Minn.; Woman’s Civic Betterment 
Club, of Roanoke, Va.; De Laval Separator Co., of New York; 
General Federation Magazine (Inc.), of Washington, D. C.; 
Tuesday Club, of River Falls, Wis.; Lake View Woman’s Club, 
of Chicago, Ill.; Peripatetic Club, of Brookhaven, Miss., and 
Minot Art Club, of Minot, N. Dak., all asking the repeal of the 
second-class postage provisions of the war-revenue act; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of the R. A. Pierce Post, No. 
190, Grand Army of the Republic, New Bedford, Mass., protest- 
ing against the reduction of salaries to six letter carriers; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: Memorial of Seventh Day 
Adventist Church, Battle Creek, Mich., against passage of Sun- 
day observance laws; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYES: Memorial of Presbyterian Church, of Santa 
Maria, and Memorial Baptist Church, of Mountain View, Cal., 
favoring immediate prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KINKAID: Resolutions by citizens of Garfield County, 
Nebr., in favor of standing by the President in war and against 
the manufacture of intoxicating liquors; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: Petition of Mrs. E. V. Stalnoker and 36 
other residents of Carpenter, Okla., protesting against the zone 
system for periodical postage; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Camorgo, Okla., asking for 
the repeal of the second-class postage provision of the war- 
revenue act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SNELL: Petition of sundry citizens of Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., for the immediate passage of the national war-prohibition 
bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petitions of Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
Third United Presbyterian Church, Mahoning Presb 
Church, Epworth Methodist Episcopal Church, and First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, all of New Castle, Pa., favoring 
prohibition as a war measure; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary, 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of New Haven (Conn.) Branch of 
National Metal Trades’ Association, on behalf of amendment 
providing for quarterly payments of income tax; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 
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The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we seek Thy gracious favor for the duties of 
this day. Impress us more and more with our dependence upon 
Thee, that in places of leadership and power we dare not face 
the responsibilities of life or of this office, representing the 
interests of millions of Thy children, except as we are im- 
pressed and guided by the spirit of truth and justice and love. 
O God, take us by the hand and lead us this day. For Christ’s 
sake, Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 154) 
authorizing the erection of a memorial in Washington to the 
memory and in honor of the members of the various orders of 
sisters who gave their services as nurses on battle fields, in hos- 
pitals, and on floating hospitals during the Civil War, and it 
was thereupon signed by the Vice President. 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I have petitions 
from the American Defense Society, signed by thousands of - 
people in the State of Michigan, protesting against disloyal 
utterances or conduct unbecoming an American citizen in the 
present crisis. I ask that they be referred to the appropriate 
committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I present a large number of petitions ask- 
ing Congress to enact forthwith a law imposing punishment 
upon all persons or organizations responsible for pro-German 
activities, or for the publication or public utterance of state- 
ments tending to impede or interfere with the operations or suc- 
cess of the United States in war, or in recruiting or enlistment, 
er to hold the Government of the United States or any of our 
allies up to ridicule or obloquy, or to cause disloyalty or refusal 
of duty on the part of any person in connection with the war. 

The petitions are signed by 60,000 citizens of Louisiana. I 
ask that they be given the proper reference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To a committee does the Sen- 
ator think the petitions should go 

Mr. RANSDELL. The PATA Committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Very well. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I present a number of petitions and ask 
to have them referred to the proper committee, saying in ex- 

that they are petitions from the American Defense 
Society of the State of North Daketa and contain many thou- 
sands of names. I will ask that the Secretary may simply read 
the heading of one of the petitions, which is very short, and then 
have them referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been read once this morning. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then I ask that it may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the heading of one of the petitions 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 

[American Defense Society, State of North Dakota.] 


Petition of the people of ae past States cf America to the Congress 
Washington. 


Whereas the security of A United States ye me 3 of our 


arms are endangered by the activities a organise, 
tions within the borders of our coun ‘the citizens of the United 


States whose names are hereto su 
—— — . — to bers ney forthwith = a a 23 pe 
tivities or for the the publication or public utterance of statements 
10 npede or interfere with she: operano 4 or success of the United 
States in war or in oe e 

‘ Zo aua the gee magne of the “United States or any of our allies up 
° To cause disloyalty oF refusal of duty on the part of any person in 
conne: 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of Local Branch, National 
Woman’s Party, of Portland, Me., praying for the submission 
of a Federal suffrage amendnient to the legisla of the sev- 
eral States, which was ordered to Lie on the tab 

Mr. PHELAN presented resolutions adopted by the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of the Pacific Coast, relative to the 
sites for naval bases on the Pacific coast, and indorsing the 
findings and recommendations of the Naval Commission, which 
were referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
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NATION-WIDE PROHIBITION. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, at the election in 1916 the 
State of South Dakota adopted a constitutional amendment 
providing for State-wide prohibition. The legislature then en- 
acted a law, which went into effect on the Ist of July, 1917, 
providing for State-wide prohibition in pursuance of the consti- 
tutional amendment. I am just now in receipt of the following 
telegram: 

South Dakota ratifies unanimously ; house 87, senate 43. First State 
to make a unanimous record. 

Thus ratifying, of course, the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. ‘ 

I simply want to express my satisfaction and pride, Mr. 
President, in this record made by my State. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS. 


Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3571) granting lands for school pur- 
poses in lots No. 111 in each of the town sites of Fort Shaw and 
Simms, Sun River reclamation project, Mont., reported it with- 
out amendment, and submitted a report (No. 322) thereon. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona, from the Committee on Public Lands, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 390) to establish the Grand 
Canyon National Park, in the State of Arizona, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 321) thereon. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS, 


Mr. OVERMAN. From the Committee on the Judiciary I 
report back favorably with amendments the bill (S. 8771) au- 
thorizing the President to coordinate or consolidate executive 
bureaus, agencies, and offices, and for other purposes, in the 
interest of economy and the more efficient concentration of the 
Government. 

I give notice that I shall ask the Senate to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill after the disposition of the Indian appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to present a substitute for 
the report of the committee, or for the bill. I wish to have the 
substitute bill that I present printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia means 
an amendment in the nature of a substitute? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I know it is usually called an amend- 
ment. It is really a substitute, and I like that language better. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If the substitute is to be printed in the 
Record, I suggest that the original bill be printed also in the 
Reco. 


RD. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like very much to have both 
printed together. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I was just going to ask that the original bill 
be printed, and as the Senator from Georgia offers a substitute 
for the bill I suppose that both will be printed together. I should 
like to have that done, 

There being no objection, the bill and proposed substitute 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


A bill (S. 3771) authorizing the President to coordinate or consolidate 
executive bureaus, agencies, and offices, and for other purposes. 
in the interest of economy and the more efficient concentration of 
the Goyernment. 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the national security and defense, for 
the successful prosecution of the war, for the support and maintenance 
of the Army and Navy, for the better utilization of resources and 
industries, and for the more effective exercise and more efficient ad- 
ministration by the President of his powers as Commander in Chief 
of the land and naval forces the President is hereby authorized to 
make such redistribution of functions among executive agencies as he 
Aad deem Pagpag A including any functions, duties, and powers 
hitherto by lew conferred upon any executive department, commission, 

eau, agency, office, or officer, in such manner as in his judgment 
shall seem best fitted to carry out the purposes of this act, and to 
this end is authorized to e such regulations and to issue such 
orders as he may deem necessary, which regulations and orders shall 
be in writing and shall be filed with the head of the department 
affected and constitute a public record: Provided, That this act shall 
remain in force during the continuance of the present war and for one 
year after the termination of the war by the proclamation of the treaty 
of peace, or at such earlier time during the said year as the President 
may designate: Provided further, That the termination of this act 
shall not affect any act done or any right or obligation accruing or 
accrued pursuant to this act and during the time that this act is in 
force: Provided further, That the authority by this act granted shall be 
exercised only in matters relating to the conduct of the present war. 

Sec. 2. That in carrying out the purposes of this act the President 
is authorized to utilize, coordinate, or consolidate any executive or ad- 
ministrative commissions, bureaus, agencies, offices, or officers now 
existing by law, to transfer any duties or powers from one existing 
department, co on, bureau, agency, office, or officer to another, to 
transfer the personnel thereof or any part of it either by detail or 

ment, together with the whole or any part of the records and 
c 1 belonging thereto. 
hat for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
act any moneys heretofore and hereafter appropriated for the use of 
any executive d rtment, commission, bureau agency, office, or officer 
shall be expend only for the purposes for which it was appropriated 
under the direction of such other agency as 1 directed by the 
President hereunder to perform and execute said ction, 


Sec. 4. That should the President, in redistributing the functions 
among the executive agencies as provided in this act, conclude that 
any bureau should be abolished and it or their duties and functions 
conferred upon some other department or bureau or eliminated entirely, 
he shall report his conclusions to Congress, with such recommendations 
as he may deem er 

Sec. 5. That all laws or parts of laws conflicting with the provisions 
= act are to the extent of such conflict suspended while this act 

n force, 

Upon the termination of this act all executive or administrative 
agencies, departments, commissions, bureaus, offices, or officers s 
exercise the same functions, duties, and powers as heretofore or 
hereafter by law may be provided, any authorization of the 
under this act to the contrary notwithstanding. 


ent 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Sarru of Georgia to the bill 
(S. 3771) authorizing the President to coordinate or consolidate execu- 
tive bureaus, agencies, and offices; and for other purposes, in the in- 
terest of — sh and the more efficient concentration of the Gov- 
es viz: Substitute for the report of the subcommittee the fol- 
owing: a 


this act shall remain in force during the con- 
ear after the termination of 
Rac or at such earlier time 
year as the President may designate: further, 
et act done or any 

act and during 


of this act the President 


right or obligation accruing or accrued pursuant to 
the time that this act is in force. 

K 2. That in carrying out the pur 
is authorized, in and among the War an Hay rtments, the United 
States Shipping Board, the United States Shipp 7, Beige Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, and the Bureau of Mines, to u „coordinate, or 
consolidate any bureaus, offices, or officers, to transfer any duties or 
powes from one existing bureau, office, or officer to another, and to 
ransfer the personnel reof, or any part of it, either by detail or 


assignment. 
Sec. 3. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 


act any moneys heretofore or hereafter appropriated for the use of 
any such department, bureau, office, or officer shall be expended only 
for the purposes for which it was appropriated under the direction of 
such other agency as may be directed by the President hereunder to 
perform and execute said function. 

Src. 4. t upon the termination of this act all executive or ad- 
ministrative agencies, depa: ts, co ions, bureaus, offices, or 
officers shall exercise the same functions, duties, and powers as hereto- 
fore or as hereafter by law may be provided, any authorization of the 
President under this act to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Sec. 5. That all laws or parts of laws confilcting with the provisions 
ees act are to the extent of such confilct suspended while this act 

n force. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I introduce a bill at the request of the 
War Department: 

A bill (S. 4152) to authorize the acquisition by the United 
States during the period of the present war of private property 
of any and all kinds, real, personal, and mixed, needed for the 
national security and defense, or the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, to provide a method of such acquisition, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4153) to provide for the establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of free zones in the ports of the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 4154) granting to the trustees of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Bowdoin, Mont., for the benefit of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, at Bowdoin, Mont., lots 12 and 13, 
in block 21, town site of Bowdoin, State of Montana; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: 

A bill (S. 4155) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Stafford; 

A bill (S. 4156) granting an increase of pension to Austin 
D. Bates; 

A bill (S. 4157) granting an increase of pension to Daniel B. 
Grant (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4158) granting an increase of pension to Silas 
Wright; 

A bill (S. 4159) granting an increase of pension to T. H. 
Reynolds (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4160) granting an increase of pension to A. M. 
Bennett; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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By Mr. NEW: 
A bill’ (S. 4161) granting: an increase: of pension to Alvin 


Jones ; 

A binn (S. 4162) granting an increase of pension to Clara A: 
Thorp (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 4163) granting a pension to Lawrence Fox (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4164) granting a pension to Ida F. Dillon (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 4165) granting a pension to Martha L. Cutler (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STONE: 

A bill (S. 4166) to amend section 3 of an act of Congress 
approved February 23, 1887 (vol. 24, Stat. L., chap: 210, p. 400), 
entitled “An act to provide for the execution of the provisions 
of article 2 of the treaty concluded between the United States 
of America aud the Emperor of China on the 17th day of Novem- 
ber, 1880, and proclaimed by the President of the United States 
on the Sth day of October, 1881; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A. bill (S. 4167) granting a pension to George W. Parks; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr: SHIELDS: 

A bin (S. 4168) regulating and fixing the rank and compensa- 
tion of the commissioned officers of the Medical Corps and of 
the Medical Reserve Corps of the United States: Army while in 
active service, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 4169) granting an inerease of anon to Margaret 
E. Murren (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS: . 


Mr. SHTELDS submitted an amendment providing that dur- 
ing the next fiscal year clerks in first and second class post 


offices shall receive increased compensation in addition to the: 


compensation now received by them, at the rate’ of 20 per cent 


for all those receiving up to and including $1,200 per annum, 


ete; intended to be proposed by him to the Post Office appropria- 
tion bill, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offiees 
and Post Roads and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona submitted an amendment proposing 
to appropriate $25,000 for the maintenance of the United States 
Poultry Feeding and Breeding Experiment Station in the Salt 
River Valley, EE 
Agricultural appropriation bill, which was ordered to lle on the 
tuble and be printed. 

Mr. McNARY submitted an amendment proposing. to appro- 
priate $500,000 for the purpose of encouraging stock industry 
and self-support among the Klamath Tribe of Indians, of Oregon, 


intended to be proposed by him to the Indian appropriation bill, 


which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 
PUNISHMENT FOR ESPIONAGE, 

Mr. KING submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 8753) te amend section 3, title 1, of 
the acti entitled “An act to punish acts of interference with the 
foreign relations, the neutrality, the foreign commerce of 
the United States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce 
the criminal laws of. the United States, and for other 
approved June 15, 1917, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 

OFFICERS’ QUARTERS. 


Mr. McNARY submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 


posed by him to the bill (S. 3863) to provide quarters or com- 
mutation thereof to commissioned officers in certain cases, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


NONCOMBATANT COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I submit a resolution and ask 
that it be referred to the Committee on: Military Affairs. 

The resolution (S. Res. 216) was read and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, as follows: 


‘That the Secretary of War be requested to transmit to the 

Senate the number of noncombatant commissioned officers in the United 

— s Army within the draft age, pee who have received their commis- 
outbreak of the war. 


Mr. THOMAS. In this connection I present and ask to have 
inserted in the Recoxrp, without reading; an editorial retating to 
the subject from the Washington Post of yesterday morning: 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 

SLACKERS IN UNIFORM? 


The ianei revelation, coming from aw 
that there are 62,000 noncombatant officers ho 
United States Army and but 63,000 combatant o 


ly reliable source, 
compaisaions in the 
cers has aroused the 


mental equipment, are obliged to go out on the ba 
chances 


indignation of Senators and Represe: 
ree — with ting. a kor an 5 of a facts in i “toca 


ntatives, who threaten an exposé in 
commissions to this- on of nonfighting: officers. 

There is no to disposition to cast con 23 large —— of men 
who, from ee epee have sa r personal interests and 
donned the eir country in pth that ti 
C tex wba * — will be poner 3 but there 
inelination to put a stop. to. the- ng: of commissions. 
fluence and to place an absolute rahe —— N commissioning in the nom 
combatant forces of young men of draft age. 

That it has been n Sarta in the quack es expansion of mee War 71 75 
ment organization to commission a large number of men from civi 
is fully z fated by all. There was no time for the training of staff 
officers, the training facilities of the country being exhausted in turning 
out the line officers: necessary to command the National. Army and the 
National Guard. But the inequalities. that: have t in have become 
so glaring in many instances as to arouse w feeling of deep resentment. 
There ve numerous tances: of young men who have: sone 
through the grueling experiences: of the officers’ training 
emerged with honor and a 8 commission, only 53 Cont tone that 


some other man, 823 into a captaince 
r any effort on his part. ‘These 


majority without a 
gs of resentment, which are not 


y of . — 0 
in ruities natura fin 


alo of the — — vi 


the ae | policy of the War: Department that it 
not grant a 2 to any man of draft age unless it was 
found that his services were indis to the Government in the 


» it is. believed, has 
been adhered to in the Sat es TREIE jut it is stated: t — 


some conspieuous ee been made, and these prom 

used as the theme for pointed — in Congress. It 18 al aime 
conceive of any young man’s services being so markedly needful to the 
United States as to justify an exception to this rule. 

What particular ability must a young man have to warrant giving 
him shoulder straps. with an 8 pay and allowances and an assi 
ment to duty which 2 im permanently in this country, back of ie 
lines, safe from enemy bullets or par gate 1 millions of other men 
of the same age, many of them with equal or — 1 physical and 

Une and take the 
of war? It will require a very — n of argument 
to justify the commissioning of young men of draft and assigning , 
them — uty which inv ee no 99 — or ‘even neonvenlence. 


If the mutterings heard i 8 nything an investi 
of such cases is impending, and it will be swell for for the Army: A. 


country to have a gene the circumstances s the granting 
of commissions to — 1 9 It will result not — . weeding out: those 
who may have secured their shoulder straps through influence or favor- 
Itism. but it also will Gitaiente those who are making a real and 
sacrifice in order to serve their Government. A little ray of 
the subject would be very helpful, 


SHORTAGE OF COAL AND SUGAR, 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I desire to make 
an announcement that to-morrow morning at the conclusion 
of the morning business, if I may obtain permission from the 
Senate, I wish to submit some remarks upon questions in con- 
nection with the investigation of coal and sugar: I am induced 
to this action by the speech of the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopcr], which was delivered some days: ago. 


THE NATION’S HEALTH. 


Mr. OWEN. Task to have sent to the Committee on Printing, 
with a view to having it printed as a Senate document, an 
address delivered before the Conservation 8 in Wash- 
ington on “ The Nation's Health,” by Susanna Cocroft. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL, 


A message from tlie President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had on this day approved and signed the act (S. 3752) to pro- 
vide for the operation of transportation systems while under 
Federal control, for the just compensation of their owners, and 
for other purposes. 


TIMBER FOR MILITARY PURPOSES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There are a number of bills on the 
calendar that have been reported by the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, most, if not all, of which were introduced at the request 
of the War Department, and it is quite important that some of 
them should be acted on speedily. I do not like to interfere 
with the pending measure, but I give notice now that at the 
first opportunity I shall ask unanimous consent that the several 


triotic 
ght on 


bills may be taken up and acted upon. 


Mr: OVERMAN. We had better take them up now. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think probably the suggestion. of 
the Senator from North Carolina might be proper, to take them 


‘up now, and I ask unanimous consent that the bills may be 


considered, at least until the expiration of the morning hour. 
I think some of them will not require discussion. If so, those 
particular measures that would lead to any extended diseussion 
might be postponed until a later date. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is: there objection? The Chair 


‘hears none: What bill would the Senator have taken up first? 


Mr. FLETCHER, If the Senator has no objection, E would 
call his attention to the bill (S. 3426) to empower the President 
to requisition timber and timber products for war purposes. 
The bill was introduced and referred to the committee in the 
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Senator's absence. It was twice considered by the committee 
and finally reported. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I would just as soon take up that 
hill first if there is no objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. As these bills are to be taken up I think 
‘Senators ought to be notified, so that if they have any objec- 
tion they may be present, or if they desire to speak upon them 
they may have a chances to do so, and I suggest the absence 
ofa quorum, 

The VIGE.PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hitchcock Nugent Sutherland 
Balrd Johnson, b ‘Overman anson 
Bankhead Johnson, S. Dak. Owen Thomas 
Bee! Jones, N. Mex. Page Thompson 
Borah Jones, Wash, Pittman Tillman 
Chamberlain Kellogg Ransdell Townsend 
Culberson King rammell 
Cummins Kirby ‘Robinson Underwood 
Dillingham “MeCumber . —— Walen 
Un um s 
Fletcher McKellar Sherman Warren 
France -McLean Shields Watson 
Frelinghuysen MeNary Smith, Ariz Williams 
— Smith, Ga Wolcott 
yers 5 „ 
Harding Nelson Smoot 
Henderson New Sterling 


Mr. WARREN, I announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. 
Kewprick] on public business and ask that the announcement 
may stand for the day. 

Mr. BECKHAM. ‘I desire to announce that my colleague, the 
‘senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James], is detained by 
illness. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I announce the absence of my colleague 
Mr. Gorr] on account of illness. I ask that this announcement 
stand for the day. 

The VICE: PRESIDENT. Sixty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. One of the most important bills is the 
bill (S. 3426) to empower the President to requisition timber 
and timber products for war purposes. It has more particular 
reference to the acquirement of spruce for use in the production 
of aircraft and timber for building of ships. As the Senate 
understands, there has been more or less difficulty in procuring 
spruce, which is absolutely necessary for aircraft construction, 
It is the object of the bill to enable the Government to take 
such steps as may be necessary to acquire spruce and lumber for 
ships in sufficient quantities to meet the Government's purpose. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Military Affairs with amendments. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, is this proceeding by unanimous 
consent? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Unanimous consent has already 
been granted. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the chairman of the committee, the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CAĦHAMBERGLAIN], is this the bill which 
was referred back to the committee? 

‘Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, The bill was referred back to the 
committee and some amendments were made, after which the 
bill was finally reported by unanimous action of the committee. 

Mr. BORAH. The bill is up for consideration now? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. “Yes. 

The first amendment of the Committee.on Military Affairs was, 
on page 1, line 3, before the word “war” to strike out “in 
time of” and insert “during the period of the present,“ .so as 
to make the clause read: 

That during the period of the present war the President is hereby 
authorized and empowered within the limits of amounts heretofore or 
hereafter appropriated therefor— 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 1, line 8, after the word 
“ Navy,” to strike out “the United States Shipping Board,” and 
on page 2, line 3, after the word“ Navy,“ to strike out “the 
United States Shipping Board,” so as to make the clause read: 

First. To take possession of any standing or fallen timber r 
for use * the Army, Nayy, or the United States Shipping Board 
gency Fleet Corporation, or required in the production of any article 
necessary for use b the Army, Navy, or the United States Shipping 
‘Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 6, after the word 
“Jands,” to insert “ including Indian and military reservations,” 
and in line 11, after the word “timber,” to strike out the period 
and insert a semicolon and the following: to erect and main- 
tain such machinery, appliances, and temporary structures upon 
any portion of said lands ns may be necessary for the pomt 
plishment of any of said purposes, and to remove the same: to 


construct and maintain such roads and Jogging railroads across 
and over said lands as may be required for rapid cutting, re- 
moval, or appropriation of such timber, and to operate such 
logging railroads and remove all rails aud equipment there 

so as to make the clause read: 

Second. To enter u any lands, including Indian and military res- 
ervatlons, on which is situated any such standing or fallen timber 30 
required, and to cut, remove, and Appropriate such timber therefrom ; 
also to enter upon and occupy any other lands or premises required in 
cutting or removing such standing. or fallen: dee Hg erect-and main- 
tuin such machi „ appliances, and temporary -structures upon any 
3 of said lands as may be necessary for So accomplishment of 

of said pu and to remove the same; to co and main- 
such —— and jogging railroads across and over said lands as may 
be required for rapid cutting, removal, or appropriation of such timber, 
and to operate such Jogging railreads and remove all rails and equip- 
ment thereof, 

The amendment was agreed: to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 21, after the werd 
“products,” to insert “and all machinery, cables, rails, equip- 
ment, and appliances of every character and description neces- 
sary for the production of logs, as may be”; in line 24, after the 
word “Navy,” to strike out the United States Shipping 
Board“; and on page 3, line 1, after the word Corporation,” 
to strike out the period and insert a colon and the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That à reasonable su) 
any mill conducting Its own 1 
operation as a sawmill. 


So us to make the clause rend: 
Third. To take possession of ang use any logs 8 475 


ly of 
opera 


shall always be left with 
ns to insure its continued 


ber or other timber products and all eee — oagres 
and ces of 2 — ——— and descri; e mesa 
ducti eee for me ay tee Army. agr onae A pai „ or the 


3 eet Corporation: 
That a 5 Su ping d A vs eo ln be left with any mill con- 
g operations to insure its continued operation as 


725 amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, page 3, line 6. after 
the words commit to,“ to strike out “the Secretary of War, to 
the Secretary of the Navy, and to the United States Shipping : 
Board and insert “/a department or agency of the Government 
designated by him for that purpose,” so as to make the section 
rend: 

— j ing · ö theca: 
—— the eee eee by section’ Dh — r 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is agreed to, with- 
out eee 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before that amendment is agreed 
to I should like to hear from the Senator from Oregon, having 
this bill in charge, whether the purpese is to create another 
agency or instrumentality ‘for the purpose of operating under 


the provisions of this bill? It seems to me we have already’ too 


many agencies and instrumentalities and boards, and that it 
would be far better to avail ourselves of some that are already, 
in existence. I would be glad to have the Senator having this 
bill in charge, if he cares to answer, state what renson there 
is to justify the creation of another agency or board or bureau 
for the purpose of administering the duties required by this act? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think I can answer the Senator 
from Utah, if he will permit me. Probably that is proposed in 
2 to make another necessity for a bill to authorize coordina- 
tion. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I Will say in reply to the suggestion of the 


Senator from Missouri that, as I understand it, the intention of 


this proposed act is that the department or agency of the Gov- 
ernment to be designated by the President is to perform these 
duties and that under this authority several such bodies might 
be consolidated into one. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the bill as it was origi- 
nally prepared committed to the Secretary of War, to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and to the United States Shipping Board 


the duties imposed by the act, but it was thought best to estab- 


lish some other agency—one ‘agency, if need be—that could do 
this work with greater effectiveness than where it was divided 
among three different boards or departments. 

I Will say that this bill was recommitted because there was 
some difference of opinion amongst the men who were engaged 


in the production of timber, particularly of spruee for aero. 


plane construction and of white pine and fir for the building 
of ships. After the bill was recommitted a hearing was had 
of the lumbermen of all sections of the country where these 
particular lumbers are produced. They were satisfied with the 
terms of the bill, ‘I am advised, and many ef the amendments 
which were made were made at their suggestion. ‘I did not 
happen to be present at the time the hearing was had, on ne- 
count of illness, but I believe the Senator from Florida [Mr 
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FrercHer] was present, and he knows just what was the rea- 
son for that particular change. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does this mean that we are to have a 
sawmill commission now? 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 

will be a sawmill commission. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But will there not have to be some new 
authority created to perform this work? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It might be that the President would 
have the power under this legislation to name the chairman of 
the Shipping Board, or any particular individual, as an agency 
to attend to this particular part of the service. 

Mr. BORAH. But he would have to name some agency 
already created. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Is that really the case? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I will state to the Senator 
from Georgia what the object of the amendment was. The 
question of getting timber was very important, not only for 
the Aircraft Board but for the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
in the building of ships. In one case, for instance, in Washing- 
ton and Oregon, the Aircraft Board are particularly inter- 
ested, and in the yellow-pine region the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration are particularly interested; so that it was thought 
advisable to have this legislation provide that the President 
might designate a particular agency, which is already a Gov- 
ernment agency, to do this thing in one part of the country and 
another such agency to do it in another part of the country. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I quite understand the desirability of 
that; but in order to accomplish that and no more, would the 
Senator object to this additional amendment—“ any existing 
department or agency "—so that it will be certain that no new 
agency will be created? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I make a suggestion in answer 
to that question? Mr. President, the principal spruce districts 
in the country are in Oregon and Washington. I think the 
greater portion of spruce is produced there. It was a physical 
impossibility for the agents here in the city of Washington to 
undertake to get at these small bodies of spruce that were 
scattered throughout those two States. It was found that the 
agencies acting here in Washington could not reach it at all 
with any degree of efficiency. They did not understand the 
situation. It finally resulted in Col. Disque, an Army officer, 
being appointed as the agent of the Government to go out there 
and take charge of spruce production. For instance, in a single 
40-acre tract of timber there might be only a few large trees 
that were spruce and that were suited for aircraft production. 
The man on the ground is the best agency employed to attend 
to it, and not men in Washington who do not understand condi- 
tions. 

I will say to the Senator that the War Department has de- 
tailed enlisted men from Camp Meade to go into the lumber 
regions and get out this timber, because the I. W. W.’s would 
not allow men to go in there. It requires a man, an agency, on 
the ground to take charge of the production. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, I did not 
object at all to that. What I want to do is not to provide for 
some new board. Let us allow the President to use any exist- 
ing agency of the Government he wants to use in order to get 
this timber—whether in Oregon, in Georgia, in South Carolina, 
in Florida, or anywhere else—and let him employ an officer of 
the War Department, like the colonel the Senator has mentioned 
or some other man; but do not let us so provide that we will 
probably have a new sawmill board created as the result of 
this legislation. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I have understood 
that Col. Disque, who is looking after the spruce supply in 
Oregon, has formed his force wholly out of enlisted men, and 
that by military authority they are seeking to acquire a supply 
of spruce timber for airplane construction. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Be that as it may, we are using the War 
Department, then, in that particular matter; we are not creating 
at least a new and useless board. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. This was done by Col Disque, 
however, under military authority. I think the Senator from 
Oregon is familiar with this work. I happen to be familiar with 
it, because the matter came up in the Committee on Commerce 
one day during a discussion of the labor problems that were 
affecting the timber supply for shipbuilding and for airplane 
construction ; and it came out during that hearing that an officer 
of the Army was directing the timber supply so far as it related 
to Oregon, where we obtain most of our spruce timber for air- 


It does not contemplate that there. 


plane construction. I think, however, I ought to say that in 
taking enlisted men into that service they are being paid 
wages that would ordinarily be paid to men in that field of 
labor, as they ought to be. If the work is not going along satis- 
factorily under the management of the officer it is not Decause 


he lacks authority. It was quite necessary that something 
drastic be undertaken in order to insure this supply. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Sena- 
tor that attached to the report is a telegram from Col. Disque 
which explains the situation and shows. the necessity for this 
legislation? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I did not hear the amendment sug- 
gested by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK, When the time comes, Mr. President, I 
intend to move to strike out the word “a,” in line 7, of page 8, 
and substitute the words “ any existing.” 

Mr. REED. “ Agency?” 

Mr. HARDWICK. That word will be left in. I desire to have 


| it read “ any existing department or agency of the Government.” 


Mr. REED. Does the Senator propose to make it in the singu- 
lar or the plural? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Just as it is, execept I want to insert the 
word “ existing” before the language the committee employs. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to say just a few words 
about this bill. I think the agency ought to be an existing 
agency, but I think it ought to be a civilian agency. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
that out in the sections where the I. W. W. are active it will be 
necessary to have some military authority. 

Mr. REED. The military can go along with the civil. I am 
talking about the requisitioning authority. I do not know what 
kind of conditions may prevail in some parts of the country. 
The Senator speaks of the I. W. W. I did not suppose there 
was a place in the United States where the civil authority had 
been superseded by mobs or by unlawful organizations, 

Mr. BORAH. Well, there are instances where troops had to 
be called on. 

Mr. REED. I am perfectly willing that the civil agents may 
be backed by any amount of power necessary. I want to call 
attention to a circumstance—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me just a moment before he gets away from that point, I wish 
to suggest that, if we are getting the timber for the War De- 
partment or for the Navy Department, it might be just as well 
to permit an agency of those departments to be employed in get- 
ting the timber. Therefore I would not want to limit them in 
the way the Senator suggests. I would say “any agency of the 
. already existing that the President wants to em- 

oy.” 

Mr. REED. I desire simply to relate one circumstance; there 
are several of them, but I will relate only one. An old farmer 
in my State who has lived on the same piece of land—he and 


| his ancestors—for probably 75 years, among other things has 


nursed and kept on this splendid farm a walnut grove, in which 
there are many fine trees. It was a matter of great pride to 
him, Something like eight or nine months ago a couple of gen- 
tlemen arrived at his place, who had with them a man wearing 
the uniform of an Army lieutenant. They told this old farmer 
they had come down to buy his timber; that it was his patriotic 
duty to sell it. They intimated to him very broadly that, if he 
did not sell it, it would be taken from him; and that any man 
who did not turn over his timber was a bad citizen, if not a 
traitor. The old gentleman was greatly alarmed and greatly 
distressed. He said, “I am perfectly willing to give my walnut 
timber to the Government to make gunstocks with; I will give 
it to the Government if the Government wants it; but I should 
like to know the authority you gentlemen haye to come here 
and demand it.” They continued to deliver lectures to him; but 
he is a pretty game sort of an old American, and finally he said 
to them, “ Now, I want to know whether you are here represent- 
ing the United States Government and want this timber for the 
United States Government; and if so, I want to see your author- 
ity.” Finally he forced the admission from them that they 
wanted this timber to sell to somebody who they said had an 
Army contract. Some of these trees were worth $200 apiece. 
The same thing that was attempted in this instance and that 
failed, because this old gentleman was a pretty sturdy char- 
acter, was attempted in other places. 

I want the Government of the United States to have the fullest 
authority to take timber where it is necessary; but I believe 
the authority ought to be lodged in some civil officer of the Gov- 
ernment; it ought not to be lodged in the military. I am per- 
fectly willing, of course, after the civil authority has taken ac- 
tion, that, if necessary, force shall be used to take the timber. 
I think the amendment of the Senator from Georgia is a good 
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amendment; but if this is to be done through a war agency, I 
want to offer another amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Just a suggestion, Mr. President. 

In the getting out of spruce there has been very great dif- 
ficulty encountered on account of the activities of the I. W. W.’s 
in the western country. I do not know that they were guilty 
of any particular overt acts, either in the destruction of life or the 
destruction of property; but conditions got to be such in Oregon 
and part of Washington, at. least, that men were afraid to 
go into the timber to werk. It was all a man's life was worth 
to leaye his home and go into the lumber camps for the pur- 
pose of getting out lumber that was to be used for govern- 
mental purposes. In order to meet that situation—and this is 
in reply to the suggestion of the Senator from Missouri that 
he prefers to have a civilian agency—it became necessary to 
send an Army “officer out there, in the person of Col. Disque, 
and to detail enlisted men from Camp Meade into the lumber 
camps with guns on their shoulders, to see to it that nobody 
interfered with the work. 

This was a benefit to these young enlisted men. They went 
into these camps armed and uniformed, if you please, as United 
States soldiers. They never had to use the guns, but their 
presence there maintained order. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 
I do not object to that. I do not object to the necessary force 
being employed to guard the men who propose to take the tim- 
ber. What I am suggesting is in response to the statement that 
was made here that the board that requisitions this timber ought 
to be a civil board’; it ought to be the civil authority that is em- 
ployed; and if there is resistance, then, of course, the necessary 
power can be used. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Completing what I had to say, Mr. 
President, this was not only of benefit to the Government itself, 
but it was of benefit to these young enlisted men. They went 
into these camps and they got paid for their services just what 
the men working in the lumber camps got. They got the stand- 
ard wages.. We have not had any trouble with the I. W. W.'s 
or any other of that element since these young men went into 
the field. ` i 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, let me suggest to the Sen- 
ator also, by way of strengthening: his idea—because I agree 
with him about it—that if the War t. themselves want 
this timber, they may want a certain kind that they can get 
better than anybody else. Why should they not be allowed to 
send out their own officials to get it? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me say this to the Senator: The 
Senator has not had occasion, of course, to go into this situation. 
Here is the Shipping Board, that want one class of timber. 
They want the fir and white pine. They require timber of a 
certain size. They were not acting in conjunction with the 
Aircraft Production Board. They had their agencies there look- 
ing after fir production. The Aircraft Board had an agency 
a civilian agency, if you please—looking after the production 
of spruce. After a good deal of negotiation and a good deal of 
work some of us succeeded in getting the Aircraft Production 
Board and the Shipping Board to get together. I think Mr. 
Bloedel, of Seattle, was named by the Shipping Board as its 
civilian representative on this board, and a gentleman from 
Oregon, another civilian, was suggested as the representative 
of the Aircraft Production Board, and there are others on this 
board so that both of these boards are now acting together. If 
you limit this to an existing agency, as the Senator from Geor- 
gia proposes, I question very much if the Aircraft Production 
Board or the Shipping Board could go to work and select civil- 
ians to try to work in harmony in getting out both fir for ship 


production and spruce for aircraft production. That is the 


purpose of this. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
for just a moment, does the Senator then contend. that under 
this language an absolutely new board or commission could be 
created by the President? 3 
5 Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is not the creation of a commission, 

ut 


Mr. HARDWICK. Well, could be employed, then, I will say? 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I question very much if these differ- 


ent branches of the Government—the Aircraft Production 


Board and the Shipping Board—wonld have the right to name- 


these civilinhs who are offering their services for the purpose 
of assisting in this work. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Mr. President, under the discretion- 
ary power residing in the President, and with a fund absolutely 


at his disposal, they could do exactly what the Senator from: 


G 


might be done; but this bill was prepared after a good doat of 


tion. 1 
sidered as 


vorgin says. i 
Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Well, it is barely possible that that 


effort and a good deal of consideration by the Aircraft Produc- 
tion Board as well as the Shipping Board, and we have changed 
It and modified it so as to meet the opposing views of each. 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan. I do not mean to criticize that 
feature of the bill. s 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In order to avoid further discussion, 
Mr. President, so far as I can do it, I am willing to accept the 
one amendment the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK] pro- 


poses. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I hope the Senator will do se. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think that language would 
be entirely satisfactory, and F really think that was the purpose 
of the committee. 

Mr. HARDWICK, That is what you meant. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It was not our intention to crente a new 
or additional agency. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I suggest that mmendment, then, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Mr. President, the chairman of 
the committee, in his opening statement with reference to the 
bill, made a remark that I understood to mean that the neces- 
sity for this bill largely grows out of the needs of the Government 
to get spruce for airplanes. I want to ask him whether or not 
he meant by that that legislation of this kind is necessary, so 
far as the Pacific coast is concerned, in order to get the timber 
from the owners? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is; and I will state to the Senator 
why. As the Senator knows, coming from the State of Wash- 
ington, spruce is scattered over a large area. For instance, in a 
40-acre tract—— 

Mr. JONES. of Washington. 
point. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Yes; I think I will answer the Senator. 
There are a number of small tracts of land covered by spruce, 
the owners of which are scattered or unknown. The original 
owners in some cases are dead. The parties who are in control 
of it ate willing that the Government should take off the spruce, 
but the owners of it are so scattered that it is impossible fer the 
Government to get action on it, eyen at the reqnest of the men 
who appear to be in control. e 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That explains the situation from 
the viewpoint of the Senator, and probably: there may be some 
conditions like that; but I want to say that the lumber people 
of the Pacific coast have assured me that they have placed their 
timber at the disposal of the Government absolutely, upon any 
terms that the Government may desire, and that it is not neces- 
sary to give the administration or administrative officers author- 
ity to commandeer timber because of the refusal of the owners 
to let the Government have it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I was told, with reference to this 
bill, that there are some sections of the country where the 
owners of timber are refusing to let the Government have their 
timber, and that this legislation might be necessary because of 
the situation in those sections of the country; but I want to say ` 
that, so far as the lumber people of the Pacific coast are oon- 
cerned, this legislation is not necessary to get them to let the 
Government take their timber. They are all glad and willing 
to let the Government have it upon whatever terms it may fix. 
Of course, the difficulty disclosed by what the Senator has just 
mentioned may exist with reference to some tracts. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr: President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me to interrupt him for a moment, if the Senator will read 
the telegram from Col. Disque which is part ef the report on 
this bill, he will find that Col. Disque corroborates what the 
Senator says about the willingness of the great majority of the 
timber owners to let the Government have whatever it wants; 
but I call the Senator’s attention to that telegram, He says: 

At reqnest of Hammond Lumber Co. permit me to say that Chamber- 
5 bill is not made 3 of hag Fond 
present time, I have had nothing but most patriotic rom tho 
great majority. Necessity for 1 lies fact that considerable 
spruce timber absent times 1 

estates and 


, and sometimes we can not locate owners. These are the rea- 
this bill should become a law at once. In addition, frequently 
nian reservations and military ons are tied up by 


rome. When our opera- 
a given territory it is mandatory in the inter- 
that we proceed with rapidity to take all the 


But the Senator does not get my 


are i 
est of our war 


a coercive measure 
lumber business in the Northwest. 


There is quite a considerable body of that class of fimber, as 
Col. Disque explained to me personally, which he could not 
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reach at all, and it was absolutely essential for the Government’s 


use. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator means he could not reach the 
owners. ` 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am glad the Senator has read 
that telegram. When this bill was reported some little time 
ago, I received telegrams from a number of people in my State 
suggesting that they ought to have an opportunity to be heard. 
I spoke to the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], who re- 
ported the bill, and I think it was at my request that the bill 
was sent back to the committee. I did not, in fact, know that 
the bill had been reported again. I have not had time to exam- 
ine it and have not had time to examine the report which the 
Senator has read, but that telegram coincides with the informa- 
tion I have had, and I wanted to emphasize that. 

Now, I want to say just a word or two. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, may I esx the Senator a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. While the Senator is on his feet, I wish he 
would tell the Senate whether the lumbermen in his part of the 
country have been fully informed as to the nature of this bill 
and have been heard before the committee, and whether they are 
satisfied with it? 

I ask that question for this reason: Minnesota is not a large 
lumber-producing State any more, but very many of her citizens 
are interested in Washington and Oregon, on the Pacific coast. 
I have heard nothing from them, but I am very sure that, so far 
as my State is concerned, the lumber there belonging to Minne- 
sota owners is at the disposal of the Government on its own 
terms. I have never heard anything about this bill, and I 
should like to know whether the lumber interests have been 
informed as to the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, as I said a mo- 
ment ago, it was at the request of lumber people from my State 
that I asked the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] to have 
the bill recommitted, in order that they might have a hearing. 
I understand that representatives of the lumber industry from 
the State were here, and they appeared before the committee, 
and they have had their hearing, and none of them has spoken 
to me since the hearing was had. I understand that they have 
gone home. My impression is that they are satisfied with the 
measure as amended; that is, they are willing to accept cheer- 
fully whatever is deemed necessary, even though they may 
doubt the wisdom of it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say, if the Senator will allow me to 
interrupt him, that there did appear before the committee rep- 
resentatives of the lumber interests from the Pacific coast and 
from the Gulf coast and from the Atlantic coast, and the com- 
mittee agreed to the amendments which they desired tg have 
made to the bill. 

One objection urged to the bill was that it probably would 
give some sort of control over the operation of the mills. That 

- was not the purpose. The main purpose is to get timber in suit- 
able sizes for building ships and suitable sizes for carrying on 
the aircraft work. This necessity arises not because the people 
who own the timber are unpatriotic or want to hold up the Gov- 
ernment, or anything of that kind, but frequently the timber is 
owned by people who are away and can not be reached. Some- 
times it is owned by minors, sometimes by estates, sometimes 
by trustees who can not sell. Sometimes it is under mortgage 
and can not be released, and it is not available to the Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, we need the timber; we need these 
sizes; and this power is given to commandeer the timber in the 
woods, the logs; not to operate sawmills. That was not the pur- 
pose, and we do not attempt to go into that field at all. So that 
the bill was amended in accordance with the wishes of the gen- 
tlemen to whom the Senator refers and others who appeared 
before the committee, and, so far as I know now, there is no 
objection whatever on the part of anybody to the passage of the 
bill as it has been amended. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, before the Senator takes 
his seat, I want to ask him one question about what this bill 
means. J s 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, will not the Sena- 
tor defer that for a moment? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Has the Senator from Washington still the 
floor? I do not want to interfere with the Senator if he has 
the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have just a few more words to 


say. 

Mr. HARDWICK. All right. : 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say, Mr. President, that 
my understanding is, and my recollection of the terms of the bill 


as originally introduced is, that it did give control over sawmills, 
and everything of that kind. This just illustrates what the 
trouble is with the legislation that comes down to Congress, 
With the purpose of the legislation everybody can agree; but the 


‘trouble is that those who frame the legislation not only try to 


carry out a particular purpose, but they put within the terms of 
the bill all sorts of authority outside of and beyond the purpose 
that is intended to be served by the measure. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is exactly what I had in mind, Mr. 
President. If the Senator will yield to me, perhaps I can get 
from him the information that I desire. I see that section 4 
of the bill provides as follows: 

That the President is hereby authorized, during the period of the pres- 
ent war, * to issue orders to persons enga ed in lumbering and 
in operating sawmills prescribing the dimensions of lumber and timber 
products which shall be manufactured in the course of such operations, 

Taking that entire section and construing it together, does the 
Senator from Washington believe that under this bill the Presi- 
dent can generally direct the operation of sawmills and prescribe 
what lengths and dimensions of lumber shall be sawed through- 
out this country, whether it is intended for war purposes or not? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That language sounds pretty 
broad. As I said awhile ago, I have not had an opportunity to 
read the bill since it was reported by the committee. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Florida, then 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
in charge of the bill about that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator from Florida, then, give 
me the information he has in answer to that question? The ques- 
tion I ask is this: Under this bill, and particularly under section 
4 of it, is the President limited, in the orders that he may issue 
to sawmills as to the kind and character and length and breadth 
of their output, to such necessities as the Government may have 
with relation to war, or is he generally to have a supervisory 
control over all sawmill operations in this country? 

Mr, FLETCHER. Why, Mr. President, the effort distinctly 
was to avoid anything of that sort; that is, the general control 
over sawmills or the power to make any rules or regulations 
respecting the operation of sawmills. The bill refers to the 
necessities of the Army, the Navy, and the United States Ship- 
ping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. At the beginning of 
section 4 it specifies that the President is authorized to do these 
things “in so far as may be necessary to insure an adequate 
supply of lumber and timber products required by the Army, 
Navy, and the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation.” The language in the original bill, “the manner 
of conducting all logging and lumbering operations,” was stricken 
out by the committee, because it was feared that that might give 
the broad power that the Senator suggests. That was elimi- 
nated, and as the bill is now reported that language is out of it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. To get that construction plainly before 
the Senate, then, as the committee understands it, the conten- 
tion is that the President is given this power to direct the 
operation of sawmills only in so far as it is necessary to secure 
what this country needs for war purposes? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely; precisely. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I wanted to be informed on that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. REED. But the bill does not say that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. It refers to that kind of operation, and 
the only operation authorized is the operation to secure the 
necessary timber for the purposes named. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Washington has the floor, 
and I will not interfere with him. 5 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It was brought out before the 
Commerce Committee on the hearing in reference to the opera- 
tion of the Shipping Board some time ago that there was one 
man out on the Pacific coast representing the Shipping Board 
in getting out the timber for building the ships; that there was 
another man representing the War Department getting out 
material for certain war purposes connected with the War 
Department ; and that there was somebody else looking after the 
airplane production. Now, a system like that can result only 
in waste and delay and confusion. 

It has never seemed to me that it was outside of the power 
of the departments to coordinate their efforts along those lines. 
It seems that there is hardly any occasion comes up but what it 
must be met by the creation of some new board or the giving 
of new authority or the sin eae of new agencies in order 
to accomplish what it would seem we have agencies enough 
to accomplish. But if we have not the authority to concen- 
trate the power in one body to look after all those various inter- 
ests, then we ought to grant it; and the sooner it is granted the 
better it will be. 


The Senator may ask some one 
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It is absolutely essential to avoid waste and to avoid great 
loss to the lumber industry that this authority should be cen- 
tralized so that one controlling body or person may supervise 
the getting out of timber for these various operations so as to 
use und conserve the timber that must be cut in order to get 
out the timber that we need for these particular purposes and 
that will be wasted unless some provision is made to take care 
of it. With a proper control and with a proper handling of 
the matter, not only can the Government get out what it needs 
but conserve what we must necessarily have cut after what is 
needed by the Government is taken. 

The Senator from Oregon referred to the activities of the 
Industrial Workers of the World in that section of the country. 
In the last few days I have seen people from our section of 
the country, and while we have thought that that condition was 
very much under control the indications now are that it is 
likely to break out this spring and this summer as bad, if not 
worse, than it was before. There is a situation there which 
should be met, and it should be met promptly, and it should 
be met vigorously by the administration. The military power 
should be used, so far as it is possible to use it, in order to sup- 
press this agency and this evil that is doing more in the North- 
west to hinder and delay the operations of the Government than 
anything else. 

We hear a great deal now about spies in this country. You 
hardly pick up a paper but you find a reference to spies, and 
statements that the country is filled with spies. Government 
officials warn us against spies and intimate that they are on 
every corner. If there are spies anything like what the papers 
would indicate, why are not the agencies of the Government 
doing their duty in catching some of them, and when they are 
caught there ought to be some drastic punishment meted out to 
them. If there are spies here, we ought to catch them and we 
ought to try them promptly by court-martial, and if found 
guilty we ought to mete out to them the punishment that has 
always been meted out to spies in time of war—they should be 
shot. If we do that, we will get rid of some of the spies any- 
how, and the others will not do much at their nefarious work. 

The same drastic methods will have to be used with the 
Industrial Workers of the World. A gentleman came from my 
State just a few days ago who told me of an incident that oc- 
curred a few weeks ago at Aberdeen, Wash. He stated that a 
great spruce log was taken into one of the lumber mills to be 
sawed up into lumber for airplanes, The great belt saw began 
to turn, the log moved forward, and the saw broke into a thou- 
sand pieces. It had run against an iron hasp that had been 
driven into the log before it was brought there. This not only 
ruined the saw, damaged the log, but delayed the work several 
days and endangered the lives of the workmen. So it is that 
our laboring people are really afraid to work about the saw- 
mills. They are afraid of things like this that endanger their 
lives at any moment of time. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not say that anybody is 
derelict in not finding out a thing like that, but such condi- 
tions should spur the administration and the agencies of the 
Government to do everything in their power to stop and sup- 
press anything of that sort, especially when it affects the war 
activities of the Government. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Along the line of the information which 
the Senator has just been giving us I would like also to refer to 
what occurred at Covington, Ky., the other day when 600 
horses belonging to the Government were poisoned. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I noticed in yesterday morn- 
ing’s paper a little dispatch down in one corner of the paper 
from the little city in which I lived for over 25 years. It 
stated that the people of Yakima had taken the secretary of the 
Industrial Workers of the World local about a mile out of town 
and had tarred and feathered him. 

Mr. President, that is as peace loving and as peaceable a com- 
munity as there is in the country, but the people of the locali- 
ties in that section are getting desperate and they propose to 
take the law into their own hands unless something is done to 
suppress this evil that is traitorous in its conduct and most dis- 
astrous in its effect. I hope that the Government agencies will 
increase their efforts to suppress and eradicate these terrible 
evils that are threatening the very success of our armies and of 
our arms. Most drastic and radical methods will have to be 


used. > 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
Senator tell me why the people of Oregon and the people of 
Washington and the people of California can not take that mat- 
ter into their own hands if the Government is engaged in other 
matters requiring all its attention. There is power in the State 
to deal with it, There is manhood enough in those States to 


deal with it. I should like to have the Senator tell me why it is 
not dealt with. 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 


Mr. JONES of Washington. 
Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. It is a pretty difficult situation to meet in a 
community without a National Guard or militia or without an 
army—without anyone to deal with the situation. I am very 
much of the opinion of the able Senator. I really know from 
actual, physical contact with the I. W. W. that they are about 
as elusive a proposition and at the same time as destructive a 
proposition as you ever ran up against, and it is almost impossi- 
ble to deal with them unless you have a regular military force 
with which to operate. It should be remembered that these are 
not law-abiding laborers who may be dissatisfied with their 
wage, but they are a lawless class. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me answer the Senator right here. 
I have had no occasion myself to come into physical contact 
with the I. W. W., but the people of my State have had oppor- 
tunity to exercise their vigilance upon this class of American 
traitors. I will not call them American traitors, because most 
of them probably are foreigners. In a little town of only about 
four or five thousand, a year or two ago, in my State, some 
600 of them congregated. They were ordered to leave. They 
refused. They were arrested. They refused to work. There 
were so many of them that there were not jails enough to take 
care of them, but within two days there was an organization 
of farmers who came to town with their shotguns, and they 
gave the orders for those people to leave—and they did not 
buy them any tickets, either—and they left. I have no doubt 
but that the people of the States of Oregon and California can 
deal with them in the same way. They got out, and they did 
not come back, and if they had come back there would have 
been a great many funerals in that part of the State. 

Mr. BORAH. North Dakota evidently ran them out into 
some other State. All they did was to put them across the 
State line. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then let the next State drive them away. 

Mr. BORAH. That does not solve the question at all. If 
the 600 men of whom the Senator speaks had been Scattered 
over a vast area of country—timberland and forests, and so 
forth—as large, perhaps, as North Dakota itself, it would have 
been almost impossible to deal with the situation. You might 
have driven a few of them out, as we have driven them into 
Senator Jones's State sometimes from Idaho, and into Mon- 
tana, but it does not solve the situation. It must be taken 
charge of and taken possession of, and they must be given a 
trial and punished. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The organization should be destroyed, and 
you can do that. 

Mr. BORAH. You can not destroy the organization. That 
is an intangible proposition. It is something that you can not 
get at. You can not reach it. You do not know where it is. 
It is not in writing. It is not in anything else. It is a simple 
understanding between men, and they act upon it without any 
evidence of existence whatever. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Some of them—secretaries. and several 
others—have been arrested and dealt with. The Federal au- 
thority, of course, can not catch a man and hang him by law 
on suspicion. 

Mr. BORAH. Another thing. The system which the Senator 
from North Dakota speaks of might work in one particular 
instance, but it would not be conducive to law and order or 
to the protection of human life if adopted generally throughout 
the country; and certainly we have not reached the point in 
this war or in this country where we can not in an orderly 
way take into custody a violator of law and punish him ac- 
cording to the law, and that, so far as I am concerned, I want 
my State to do and insist upon it doing. I do not want mob 
law even against the I. W. W. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator from Washington will allow 
me just a moment, I want to take the very last sentence of the 
Senator, that we have not reached the condition in this country 
in which we can not in a regular and orderly method deal with 
these people. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] 
in opening his address upon this bill this morning used this lan- 
guage: 

But conditions got to be such in Oregon and rts of Washington, 


at least, that men were afraid to go into the timber to work. It was 
all a man’s life was worth to leave his home and go into the lumber 


camps for the purpose of getting out lumber that was to be used for 
governmental purposes. 

If what the Senator from Oregon states is correct, it seems 
to me that we are not able to deal with this situation in an 
orderly way, and if we have not sufficient officials to subserve 
the interests and the demands of the peace-loving part of our 


I yield to the Senator from 
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population, then I say that we are justified in doing exactly 


what the frontiersmen have had to do in many instance, organize 
their defense forces and destroy the criminals. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not care to make a personal reference, but 
I have had some experience with these people. There is always 
æ cluss in a community that want to take the law into their 
own hands. To my mind that is just another form of I. W. W. 's. 
That is their principal doctrine, their theory of force, and it 
resolyes itself into question of who can exert the greater 
force. 

The best administration that you ean possibly give to the 
I. W. W. organization is to demonstrate that the Government 
itself is strong enough and efficient enough to- prosecute them 
and prosecute them under the law. If you appeal to brute’ force 
or to mob force, it does not accomplish anything in the way of 
exterminating them at all. It simply drives them into another 
community for the time. But when they become satisfied that 
law can take held of them and prosecute them under the law 
to success and punish them under the law, it inspires in them 
n respect for government which has: its effect. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator does not disagree with me at 
all. I believe in using the ordinary processes of law if they can 
be used, but If we have renched a condition In which we ean 
not protect the lives of the citizens and in which we can not pro- 
tect the interests of the Government in a great war, then I 
eertainly believe in taking whatever steps are necessary to ac- 
complish the purpose of subserving the interests of the people 
and protecting the Government. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator and I only disagree in one thing 
apparently, The Senator seems to think that mob: violence is 
all right to be used against a mob. I utterly disagree with the 
doctrine. I do not believe that is the way to deal with the situn- 
tion at all. I believe that we should proceed under the law and 
in an orderly way and prosecute them and deal with them under 
the law and not by mob violence. I do not want to see the 


ee 
r. McCUMBER, I agree with the Senator entirely if you 
can 1 80 it, but you have presented here a situation that has got 
beyond tlie control of the people themselves and the law-abiding 
section of the country. 

Mr: BORAH. I do not concede that at all. T do not say it has 
got beyond their control. I say there are certain: forces of the 
Government which are necessary to deal with it, and that wlien 
they are called’ into action they can deal with it effectively, 
orderly, and under the law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We have not dealt with them, Mr. Presi- 
dent. We have not dealt with them for a year now that we 
have been preparing for this war. They have checked the pro- 
duction of timber necessary for ships: They have systematically 
prevented the efliciency of labor in the construction of ships upon 
which the very life of the Nation depends and we have not been 
able, or at least we have not so far, to control them sufficiently 
to produce what we ought to produce for the use of the Gov- 


ernment. 

Mr. BORAH. I agree with the Senator that we have not con- 
trolled them, but I do not agree that we have not been able to do 
so had we gone about it in a proper way. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. T should like to ask the Senator from 
Idaho; before he takes his seat, ff he does not think that it is 
incumbent upon the State government to take aetion in the 
matter. 

Mr. BORAH. Undoubtedly it is Incumbent upon the State, 
and what I say is that the State is left now without any home 
guard or any National Guard or any militia, and they have no 
means by which to deal with it as effectively as they would 
otherwise do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that, but the State has the 


power in dealing with anything that takes the proportions of 


a mob or insurrection to call on the Federal Government for 
the military to execute the State decrees or the deerees of the 
State court. 

Mr. BORAH. That is one of the ways in which I believe it 
may be done. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is the way in which it should be done. 

One more thing. A great many things have been done by 
these people not in the shape of insurrection and mobs af all. 
It is sabotage, as they call it, driving nails into timber, and 
all that sort of thing, all of which are punishable under State 
eriminal laws. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. But none are punishable under Federal | 
law unless you can connect it with espionage or with: treason. 

Mr. BORAT Of course the State law must administer the 
punishment, and after policing the situation or controlling the 
situation may call for the aid’ of the Federal Government. 


Mr. WILLIAMS: It may, and whenever it does it is incum- 
bent upon the State authorities to ask the: Federal Government 
for that aid: Of course the sheriff has, in the first place, the 


right to call upon the entire population of the county. or 


wherever his jurisdiction. is, to help him execute the law, and 
you can avoid the mob. effect by simply having. the sheriff sum- 


mon all the good citizens. They cease to be a mob then. Let 


them get their shotguns and deal with: these people to whom E 
have had reference, and if they find the sheriff, with a posse 
comitatus, is not able to do it, then there comes an appeal to the 
military. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I do not want to 
be understood as advoeating that the National Government shall 
interfere with or supplant the administration of the State law; 
but I did want to emphasize the situation that confronts us in 
the: Northwest, and I am glad to have it emphasized in the 
views. stated by the different Senators. As the Senator from 
Idaho said, our militia is all gone and there is no authority 
there of a military: character that we can: call: upon; unless the 
sheriff will call upen the governor and the governor call upon 
the National Government. That was done last year. The gov 
ernor called upon the National Government and the National 
Government acted’ promptly and sent troops out there, and the 
I. W. W. faded away just like frost before the morning sum 
We heard nothing more of them. Finally. the troops were taken 
out and the bad situation seems to be returning. We found 
this difficulty in some places, with reference to the National 
Government: As I went out home I went through Wenatchee, 
in the fruit section, and the National Government had arrested 
a whole lot of I. W. Ws and had turned them over to the 
sheriff to hold for them, and they were in the jail, and they 
were almost tearing the jail down. They paid no attention to 
the sheriff. They had no respect: for the local authorities. He 
turned the hose on them, and that only stopped them for a tittle 
while. 

The sheriff finally insisted upon some member of the home 
guard being sent there, and, without authority from higher au- 
thority, the captain of the home guard sent two or three men 
up to this jail. The I. W. W.’s happened to look out and saw 
u man walking along there in uniform, and one ssid to another, 
“Why, the soldiers are here,“ and they stopped their noise im- 
mediately and their tearing at the jail: and all that sort of 
thing. They have the greatest respect for the uniform. 

Mr. NELSON. Not respect, but fear. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; they have fear; the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota is right. Itis not respect; it is abject féar . 
of the uniform. ` 

The sheriff had been trying to get the Federal authorities: to 
take these men off his hands and prosecute them, if they were 
to be prosecuted, and punish them, if they were to be punished 
but he could not get them to do it; they would not do it. I 
know he told me that day that unless they did take these: men 
by the next day he would turn them loose. 

Mr: WILLIAMS: Had these men violated the laws of the 
State or of the Federal Government? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Mississippi 
asks whether these men had violated tle laws of tle State or 
of the Federal Government. I do not know; but I do know that 
they had been arrested by the authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment. What the charge was I do not know. They were not 
held by the local authorities for violating any State law, but 
they were held Dy the Federal authorities for alleged violation 
of some Federal law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It seems to me, from the very fact that 
they were surrendered to the State authorities, that the people 
who had arrested them and in whose minds: suspicion of their 
guilt had been aroused, thought they had violated a State Taw. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They were not surrendered to the 
State authorities. 

Mr. WILLIAMS: ‘They were surrendered to the sheriff? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They were simply placed in his 
charge as a representative of the Federal Government.. They, 
were not turned over to him as u county official or as a sheriff. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It seems to me if they had violated the laws 
of the Federal Government they ought to have been turned over 
to the United States marshal. 

Mr: JONES: of Washington. Of course, they should have 


been, but 
Mr. WILLIAMS. They could then, in the ordinary way, have 


‘found custody for them. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. But there was no marshal there, 


Teila was no deputy marshal there: The marshal was 150 - 
t away 
‘States marshal to take these men off his hands, hut he would 
not do it, but said, Hold them; keep them there.“ 


at Spokane. The sheriff did try to get the United 
That onght 


1918. 


not to have been done. As the Senator from Mississippi has 
suggested, the sheriff had authority to call upon every citizen 
of the community to help him enforce the law, and I hope that 
our county and State officials will do that, but I want the co- 
operation also of the National Government, especially in connec- 
tion with the operations of the National Government. ‘The 
présence of Federal troops around the various activities of the 
National Government will have a very salutary effect upon these 
people. It will do much toward preventing these nefarious 
practices. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, it may not have a bearing 
upon this bill, but as the question has been discussed by the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] and by the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Bokan], I wish to say that I substantially agree 
with those Senators. t 

In times of peace, of course, the State is going to maintain 
order through its governor and county officials, and prosecute 
all crimes within the borders of the State, but there are some 
things which State governments can not do in time of war. 
When this war broke out the Legislature of Minnesota made a 
large appropriation and appointed a public safety commission of 
eminent personnel, not only to maintain order but to do every- 
thing that was necessary in the State to make most effective 
the State resources for the purposes of this war. But the militia 
had been ordered away from the State, and, consequently, the 
State was compelled to provide a State guard, by legislative act, 
which involved the drilling and preparation of the men com- 
posing the State guard in order that they might be fit for serv- 
ice, all of which took time. Seventy-five per cent of the ore 
which is used in the manufacture of steel in this country goes 
through the Soo Canal, and about 70 per cent passes through 
the ports of Duluth and Allouez Bay. All private property in 
that section had to be protected, embracing docks, lines, and 
the Seo Canal. A blast of dynamite would absolutely have 
stopped the ore production of this country, and this section 
was at that time infested with I. W. W.’s. Some of them were 
undoubtedly traitors and spies. There was every indication 
of that. The only thing they were afraid of was a Federal 
uniform. They did not respect the civil authorities, the sheriff 
of the county, or an ordinary policeman. The harbors had to 
be patrolied. As the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] stated, 
the Stute of Minnesota could have driven them from their har- 
bors, perhaps over into Wisconsin, but nothing would have been 
aceomplished. 

While, of course, it is not the duty of the Federal Government 
to preserve order in the States and to enforce State laws, or 
ordinarily to use the Army and the Navy to protect private prop- 
erty, yet in time of war it is necessary to do everything to 
maintain the resources of the Nation. The mines, docks, and 
the canals were absolutely necessary, and if they had been de- 
stroyed the industries of this country would have been paralyzed. 
Men, of course, should not be convicted under mob law without 
trial, either in time of war or at any other time, and therefore 
the Government in time of war should be called upon to preserve 
order in some instances where a State is unable to do so. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, in the discussion so far it seems 
to have been taken for granted that this bill deals only with 
lumber and logs that are to be used by sawmills. It seems to 
me that the provisions of the bill are very much broader than 
that, and that it can apply to lumber and logs that are to be 
used for any purpose whatever. In my State a great deal of 
the spruce is used in the pulp mills. I should, therefore, like 
to ask the Senator from Florida whether the pulp manufacturers 
of the Bast have been heard from on this question? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. HALE], I will say that I never heard that the 
pulp manufacturers desired to present their views. We had 
before us people who were interested in timber and in the manu- 
facture of lumber—the sawmill people and the logging people— 
and they were the only ones who seemed to be concerned in this 
matter at all. I do not think there is any sort of proposal here 
to deal with timber that is used for making pulp. 

Mr. HALE. I do not agree with the Senator from Florida as 
to that. The same kind of timber that is used in sawmills in 
my State is also used for manufacturing pulp. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The whole subject came up by reason of 
the difficulty of getting timber of sufficient size for building 
ships and also timber of such dimensions as was needed for 
the building of aircraft. It has nothing to do with pulp timber. 

Mr. HALE. That may be very true, but I think the Senator 
will agree that under the provisions of this bill the Government 
would have the right to take timber of any kind or description 
whatsoever. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Only for the use of the Army, the Navy, 
and the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
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Mr. HALE. Precisely. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Where does the Army or the Navy need to 
deal with pulp? f 

Mr, HALE, The Army or the Navy may need a supply of 
spruce timber for whatever purpose that may be necessary, and 
in such case they might take it from the pulp manufacturers as 
well as from anybody else. There is a provision of the bill as 
follows: ? à 

Provided, That a reasonable supply of logs shall always be left with 
any miil conducting its own logging operations to insure its continued 
operation as a sawmill. 

I see no reason why there should not be another provision in- 
serted to the effect that a sufficient number of logs may be left 
for the pulp mills to cenduct their business. 

Mr. FLETCHER, It is more important, I think, that we 
should have timber with which to build ships than it is that 
we should have timber out of which to make pulp. We have got 
to have these ships sud we have got to have these aeroplanes. 

Mr. NEW addressed the Chair. A 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsmursT in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Maine yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. HALE. I should like to make a further statement. 

Within a short time we had a joint resolution before us, 
which the Senate rejected, proposing to allow the Government 
to take control of the print-paper manufacturing business of the 
country. I think we ought to be very careful to know that in 
this apparently innocent bill the same power is not given to the 
Government now. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. À 

Mr. NEW. I will simply say, for the information of the Sen- 
ator from Maine, that I am personally acquainted with some 
of the witnesses who appeared at the hearing before the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. While they are not directly con- 
nected with the pulp industry, they are collaterally associated, 
to my knowledge, with parties who are interested in the pulp 
production in Michigan and the Central West. From their rela- 
tions to those people, it is a matter of inference wholly on my 
part that the pulp paper men were advised of the merits of the 
bill, and, so far as my knowledge goes, no request came from 
any of them for a hearing. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? Š 

Mr. NEW. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I merely want to ask the Senator from 
Indiana what possible difference it could make whether they 
had any objection or not, because the only thing this bill does is 
to give the Goyernment machinery to commandeer lumber and 
timber that it needs for military purposes for the prosecution 
of this war? And if that is all it does, it ought to have that 
power, no matter what other interests it touches or affects. 

Mr. NEW. That is true. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to call attention to the 
same section to which the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARD- 
wick] referred a few moments ago, and to express a view dif- 
ferent from that announced by the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER]. In examining the bill very hastily—and I suppose 
none of us have seen it, except the members of the committee, 
until it was presented to the Senate a few moments ago—it 
occurred to me that section 4 grants power and authority that 
the committee did not desire to confer upon the President or the 
agency hereby created, and power not necessary for the stated 
purpose of the bill. Section 4 authorizes the President to issue 
and enforce orders to persons engaged in logging operations, 
prescribing the length of logs which shall be cut in the course 
of such operations, and to issue orders to persons engaged in 
lumbering and in operating sawmills, prescribing the dimen- 
sions of lumber and timber products which shall be manufac- 
tured in the course of such operations. 

The next section provides a penal clause and makes a violation 
of any of the orders of the President or the provisions of the 
act a misdemeanor, and the offender may be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, or be both fined 
and imprisoned. It seems to me, Mr. President, that the fair in- 
terpretation to be placed upon section 4 is that the agency to be 
created by the bill may prescribe the dimensions of all timber 
cut by mills and all timber products manufactured in any plants 
operating in the United States. While the intention may be to 
limit the section to those firms or persons who have contracted 
with the Government, the language employed is nat free from 
ambiguity. I think there is room for the contention that all 
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lumber plants will be placed under the control of a governmental 
agency. 

There is a growing disposition to place all business under na- 
tional supervision. Some unwise persons seem to think that 
whatever the Government or some petty agent of the Govern- 
ment touches it eo instanti becomes sacred and success is as- 
sured. Our experience demonstrates that governmental opera- 
tions are costly and usually inefficient. I should be opposed to 
the Government taking over the sawmilis and timber plants of 
the country, and I am opposed to enacting penal statutes to aid 
in controlling private enterprise. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It is limited, however, if the Senator will 
pardon me, by this language: 

In so far as it may be necessary to insure an adequate supply of 
lumber and timber products required by the Army, Navy 

And so forth. They would not have the right to do any of 
the things subsequently outlined in that section, unless it was 
necessary to do them in order to supply the Army and the Navy. 
That is a reasonable view, and J am very much inclined to 
oppose large grants of power. 

Mr. KING. If I were sure that the construction placed 
upon this section by the Senator from Georgia were the only 
one that would be given it, I do not think I would be making 
this criticism of the section, but I am afraid it goes further 
than that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is limited by the words “in so far as 
may be necessary to secure an adequate supply for the Army 
and Navy.” 

Mr. KING. I am afraid that some agent of the Government, 
anxious to assert his authority, may invade the manufacturing 
plants and give orders as to the manner in which timbers shall 
be cut, even though there be no contractual relation between 
him and the Government and neither his plant nor his logs 
may have been requisitioned by the Government. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, if that sort of thing were done, the sawmill man would not 
be forced to submit to it at all, unless, as a matter of fact, the 
orders were given as a part of the military program to supply 
the military or naval necessities of the Government. If I did 
not think the bill meant that, I would never vote for it, and 
if it means no more than that, no Senator, of course, can afford 
to oppose it, because it is necessary to give the Government this 
power in order to prosecute the war. 

Mr. KING. Of course, the Government must have the power 
to requisition whatever property, real or personal, may be nec- 
essary to aid in the prosecution of the war. It should have 
the power to condemn and take possession of mills as well as 
standing timber. But my objection is that there may be an 
abuse or perversion of the authority conferred by this measure 
and officious employees attempt to interfere with the operations 
of private persons. 

I suggest, Mr. President, to the committee that if the bill 
shall go to conference, or when it shall go to the other House, 
that the language of this section be changed, so as to relieve 
it from the criticism which I am now urging against the 
measure. 

Just one further observation, Mr. President, in view of the 
discussion which has occurred concerning the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World and their activities. My only reason for recur- 
ring to the subject at this time is that I have recently received 
a number of communications from individuals and corporations 
in the West who are engaged in industrial pursuits and in 
supplying power for manufacturing, municipal, and other pur- 
poses, urging that the National Government shall not withdraw 
the troops that are now stationed in. many of the Western 
States doing police duty and furnishing protection to the plants 
and properties there being operated. It is urged as ene of the 
reasons why the Government should furnish troops and afford 
protection to mines, smelters, railroads, and manufacturing 
plants that the Industrial Workers of the World are so active 
and are such a menace that property will be destroyed and busi- 

ness paralyzed if the troops are withdrawn. 

It is also Claimed that the Government is directly interested 
in the output of some of the mines, smelters, and plants now 
being operated, and the operation of which is threatened. The 
criminal acts of this disloyal and outlawed organization are 
known to the people cf the West. I used the word “ outlawed” 
because the members of the organization claim to be outlaws— 
that is, without the pale of law and not subject to law. 

Members of this organization know no country, owe allegiance 
to no flag, and are the avowed enemies of law and order and of 
the civilization of our land. They are the enemies of our 


country, and are giving aid and comfort to our foes.. They re- 
sort to all forms of violence, and have no regard for human 
Their strikes are not to secure higher wages or improved 


life, 


conditions fer labor. They seek the destruction of our indus- 
trial system and the overthrow of our Government. If pos- 
sible, they would close every factory, shut down every manu- 
facturing plant, destroy every ship, and have our soldiers to, 
starve in Jands beyond the sea. . 

They do not seek work or desire io increase the prosperity of 
our land or of other lands. Their creed is diabolical and abhor- 
rent to all men who love liberty and law. ; f 

They are now aiding Germany and endeavoring to create a 
reign of terror in the sections where they operate. 

They must be dealt with in a firm and unyielding manner. 
There has been too much maudlin sympathy lavished upon them 
by silly cranks and foolish “ uplifters.” 

There are some well-meaning persons who are dangerous to 
society when they attempt to deal with labor and labor ques- 
tions. They become apologists for crimes and wicked industrial 
upheavals if they think labor is in any manner involved. 

Sabotage, destruction of property by violence, strikes in which 
no grievance upon the part of honest labor is involved—all these 
things are defended and justified by some foolish, hare-brained 
“reformers ” who worm their way into public position and who 
seek the limelight of publicity. 

The attitude of persons of this character encourages the 
Industrial Workers of the World and agitators who seek the 
dislocation of our industrial system. In my opinion there 
has been too much sympathy manifested by some of the repre- 
sentatives of branches of the Government toward lawbreakers 
and lawless elements of the Industrial Workers of the World 
organization. 

Recently a large number of Industrial Workers of the World 
gathered in one of the mining towns of Arizona. ‘They calied 
strikes, defied the law, committed many crimes, took posses- 
sion of property, prevented honest men from working, and 
created a condition of anarchy and terror. Finally the resi- 
dents of the town organized and drove the Industrial Workers 
of the World from their midst. It was a drastic step. It was 
perhaps without legal sanction. But the frightful condition 
brought about by the reign of the organization which knows 
no law became intolerable tv those who had homes and prop- 
erty and who desired peace and opportunity to labor. 

An investigation was conducted by some persons representing 
certain branches of the Government. I have not seen the re- 
port, but have seen references to it. If it is of the character 
represented, it is in my opinion too much of an apolegy for this 
criminal organization and expresses too great sympathy for 
its members. 

The Government of the United States and the State authori- 
ties must deal with those who are spreading disloyalty, who are 
inciting domestic vielence, and who are endeavoring to help 
Prussian militarism to win in this titanic conflict in a stern 
and relentless way. Acts which amount te treason must bring 
the penalty of treason. We are in war with a mighty foe, and 
the cowards and traitors within our own besem must be dealt 
with as persens of that character should be treated in time of 
war. 7 à 

Some of the leaders of the Industrial Workers of the World 
organization are now being tried in Chicago for alleged viola- 
tions of criminal statutes ef the United States. 

The authorities, both State and National, should courageously 
and effectively deal with this evil. We can not constantly be 
menaced by an enemy so treacherous and deadly. 

Recurring to the requests made that the Government continue 
to maintain troops in the States in order to protect property, I 
desire to add that I have written to a number of persons stating 
that the States should furnish proper police protection; that if 
authority had not been given to the governors of the respective 
States, the legislatures should be convened and adequate provi- 
sion made by Jaw for the proper police protection of the people 
and their property. 

It may prove a heavy burden for some States, but they. 
should not hesitate to discharge the functions required of sov- 
ereign States. I do not think that the Government ought to 
be called upon now, when it needs every soldier that is avail- 
able, to furnish police protection in the States. Of course 
there may arise situations which demand Federal intervention 
for the protection of life and property. f 

In many of the Eastern States, such as New York, New, 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, ample provisions are made by the 
States themselves to protect private enterprises and the manu- 
facturing plants as well as to furnish adequate police protec- 
tion to the people. I do not think that the States ought to 
shirk the responsibility resting upon them and attempt to 
develye upon the Federal Government the duty and respon- 
sibility of policing the States. 3 
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Of course; in view of- the activities of the Industrial Workers. 


of the World, it Is obvious that must.be done, They 


daily and hourly; the organizatiom itself is a conspiracy, and 


every member of the organization, by reason of membership f 


im the organizatiow and in view. of the proclamations and the 
avowed purposes of the- organization, is- committing, a crime. 
The States should enforce: their: criminal statutes, and the Fed- 
eral Government should apply the criminal. statutes- which. 
‘reach the activities of this organization. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSHN. Mr. President, T am on the Military 
Affairs Committee, and was present when this bill was first. 
considered. I do not feel that I want to oppose any measure 
which will interfere with the aircraft program or the ship- 
building program. I am not convinced, however, that the 
shortage in spruce is due entirely to a lack of authority by the 
War Department., nor did I see or hear any evidence before the 
committee that the Shipping Board was not getting all the 
lumber it desired. 

I think the shortage in spruce is due more to the bad man- 
agement of the Aircraft Production Board than to a lack of 
authority. I think if they had had proper efficiency they could 
have gotten all the spruce they wanted. That is the impression 
that I gnined from the evidence. This bill is very broad in its 
provisions. It lias beem the policy of this Government for the 
past 15 or 20 years to conserve the forests. of the country, The 
bill permits: the Government te go into any private forest and 
cut timber therein, to go into the Government lands and cut 
timber—for war purposes, it is. true—but we should be abso- 
Intely sure, we should be convinced, that it is necessary before 
we empower these various agencies of Government to go inte 
these forests and cut ad libitum, without any restrictions. of 


forestation, without any regulations, this standing timber, be- 


cause if they destroy it carelessly er wantonly the forests never 
enn be restored. I think the Senate ought to have more evidence 
of the necessity of this act before it gives these broad powers to 
the War De nt. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I am surprised that there has 
been so much discussion about this question here this. morning. 
It seems to me to be a very simple ene. Much of the discussion 
has been interesting, but it seems to me atlegether beside the 
question. 

What the Government desired was: authority to use certain 
“timbers in a certain way, to make selections of the timbers 
where it was found necessary to do so, to have them manufac- 
tured if the necessity required that it should be done, and to 
have them manufactured at a different plant than the one where 
the logs might have been in the first instance expected to be 
manufactured if the necessity: requires: it: 
fore the Military Affairs: Committee showed: conclusively to me 
that there was a necessity for the exercise of this power, and 
the committee well-nigh unanimously reported this bill. 

Pah FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
ator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ar: 
kansas yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. KIRBY. Yes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Will the Senator kindly show me 

in the evidence where there was any testimony as to the neces- 
sity for additional authority? I think the evidence all showed 
that there was: a lack of efficiency. : 
Mr. KIRBY. I am not saying that the evidence did not show 
that there was a lack of efficieney; but the evidence showed that 
these airplanes: have not been built, that the ships have not been 
built, and that we could not get the lumber. Then the people 
who are in charge of these things said, “We can get the lumber 
if we have this additional power,” and all the people who manu- 
factured lumber and all the people whe own the timber said 
that there was no complaint about the price that the Government 
was offering for the timber or the: lumber manufac- 
tured. Sometimes there is a tract of timber the owner of which 
is not on the ground. Sometimes the trees are found on tracts 
of land where you can not get in communication with the owner, 
perhaps, You can use that timber under this sort of a bill. You 
can use any timber that is desired or necessary, and nobody who 
owns the timber is complaining about it, and the Government 
Says it must have it. Then why should they not have this kind 
of authority? 

It is safeguarded everywhere. The individual owner can not 
lose anything, The people who are in the manufacturing part 
of the business have said the priees that the Government is pay- 
ing-are reasonable, I think the prices are exorbitant ; but there 
Was. no complaint made on the part of the Government. It said. 
# We need these logs and timbers, we need them now, and we 


The testimony be- 


eam get them without any further trouble, obstruet ion, or delay, 
only in this way.“ È 

Mr. KING. Mr. Presidlent 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. KIRBY. I do. 

Mr. KING. I want to ask the Senator by what means the 
railroads will be constructed and machinery will be acquired 
for the purpose of procuring the timber? This bill, as I rend it, 
carries no appropriation for that object. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, it is not contemplated that the 
Government will haye to go into the manufacture at all. It 
might find it necessary to take certain trees from certain people, 
to haul them to the plants that are already installed out there, 
or to direct that that be done, and it would be done in that way. 
The Government does not expect to go into the manufacturing of 
lumber at all, but to use the plants that are already constructed 
and are already. engaged in that sort of industry. It seemed to 
me that the testimony indicated that while certain mills stated 
that they were perfectly willing te do everything that the Gov- 
ernment desired to have done, yet it was not dene. When they 
know that the Government expects. to do these things itself, or 
to require them te be done, that it has the power to do it, there 
will be no further objection. 

I think probably it will not be necessary to use this power at 
all if it is granted; and, as I understand, everybody, or almost 
everybody, engaged in this industry conceded that the provisions 
of this bill were fair; that everybody will be taken care of prop- 
erly under it. The committee, some members of whieh are me- 
customed to construing laws, thought that this bill would be fair 
to every interest, and that every private and individual interest 
was properly safeguarded by its terms. 

Mr. GALLINGER and Mr. KING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. KIRBY. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. ‘This spruce is to be used, if needed, in the 
construction of airplanes, I believe. 2 

Mr. KIRBY. Aircraft and shipbuilding. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. Now, as I recall, we appropriated 
540,000,000 to construct fighting aircraft. 

Mr. KIRBY. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Can the Senator tell me how many have 
been. constructed ? 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I am not very well advised as 
to that, but very few have been constructed and completed here 


yet. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They have had spruce enough to build 
a great many, have they not? 

Mr. KIRBY. Oh, the spruce is out there, I will say to the 
Senator, and a great deal of spruce has been manufactured, and 
probably they could have gotten more spruce than has been 
used; but they regard this necessary, under the conditions as 
they exist in order to facilitate the work both of ship construc- 
tion and of airplane construction. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Do they use much spruce in ship con- 
struction? 

Mr. KIRBY. I understand that they have to get all their big 
timbers from the West. The southern pine is not large enough 
to cut the timbers required in the construction of ships, and they 
must get the big timbers from out there. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What puzzles me is this—and I am en- 
tirely frank about it, and do not ask any question or make any 
suggestion to embarrass the consideration of the bill: If they 
have had spruce enough to construct a good many airships, why 
have they not constructed more than they have now? Why are 
they anxious about getting spruce that cam not be used for 2 
long time at best, because it will take a long time to use up 


what they have on hand, as I understand the situation? 


Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I do not so understand it; and 
if we do not get out this lumber until the day we need it we never 


| will have any airships constructed. I do not know what the 


fact is about the amount of lumber already purchased that is 


| available for airship construction; but I do understand that 


they are going forward with it now at goed speed, and in such 
a way as will produce in great quantities the airships that we 


regard as absolutely necessary in the fighting yonder in France. 


Mr. GALLINGER. As they have used $640,000,000—and I 
understand that that has been exhausted, and that they have a 
deficit. of $100,000,000 or 5200,000, 000 at the present time—it 
seems to me they ought to have used up more spruce than they 
have up to this moment. I do not knew what they are doing, 
but we are not getting any airships; that is certain. 

Mr. KIRBY. I was only speaking of what is regarded as the 
necessity for the introduction of this bill asking for this addi- 
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tional power. I do not think there is any necessity for put- 
ting in the amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia. 
He refers to an existing agency. It seems to be apparent from 
the language of the bill that an existing agency is referred to, 
but no agency except one designated by the President can exer- 
cise this power. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. CHammertarn], the chairman of the committee, contended 
that the language might mean just exactly that. 

Mr. KIRBY. That it might mean that? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; that it might mean that the Presi- 
dent could create an entirely new agency. 

Mr. KIRBY. Well, it is possible that that construction might 
be adopted; but what is the difference? If the necessity exists, 
and only an agency designated by the President for the purpose 
can put into operation the provisions of the bill, and he can only 
operate in accordance with the provisions of the bill, that will 
protect everybody amply; so what difference does it make 
whether the agency is now in existence or whether it shall be 
created hereafter? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 

Mr. KIRBY. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will tell the Senator what difference it 
makes, We have a thousand useless commissions already and 
I do not want to create another one. I should like to abolish a 
few of those we already have. 

Mr. KIRBY. I might agree with the Senator on some of that. 

Mr, HARDWICK. Then, what is the need of creating a new 


one? 

Mr. KIRBY. But here is the proposition: This bill is intro- 
duced to meet an emergency, and the people who are engaged 
in this operation and construction now are evidently the people 
who will be designated to take care of it and to go on with the 
operation and the construction. Certainly they would not go 
and hunt up somebody else to do it, under the conditions ex- 
isting. 

As to the objection raised by the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Hate], about its interfering with pulp production, I do not think 
there is a possibility of that being done under this bill, as the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] has already said. If 
they have logs on hand in a pulp mill that might be used and 
that could be commandeered under this bill for use by the 
Government, they certainly would not go and take them from a 
mill where it could not be manufactured into lumber unless it 
was reasonably in the vicinity of another place where it could 
be manufactured, and under the provisions of the bill they would 
be bound anyway to leave all the logs at that mill that could 
be reasonably required for its continued operation, whether it 
was a pulp mill or a lumber mill, under any fair construction 
of this bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr, KIRBY. I do. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN] a moment ago stated, as I understood his observation, 
that there was inefficiency in the Aircraft Board, which brought 
ubout the necessity of some legislation, if any legislation of this 
character was required. I want to ask the Senator if, in his 
investigations—and I do not want him to disclose anything that 
would not be proper—there was inefficiency exhibited in the 
Aircraft Board, and if that inefficiency was found upon the part 
of civilian members, such as Mr. Coffin, or was found upon the 
part of the officers? 

I want to say to the Senator that my experience in connection 
with some of these civilians who are offering their services to the 
Government has somewhat shaken my confidence in the busi- 
ness ability of civilians and increased my confidence in the busi- 
ness ability of officers of the Army. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I do not want to be in the 
attitude of rendering judgment about whether a particular man 
is efficient or inefficient, when I do not know the conditions 
surrounding the man, or the operations in which he has been 
engaged. I do not know whether a civilian or an officer might 
have better business ability. Whether a man has sense or not 
does not depend on whether he is a civilian or an officer in the 
Army. It never has been properly determined in that way, and 
it can not be determined in that way now. 

It may be that some of these officers in the Army have more 
sense than the civilian business men. It may be that they are 
better qualified to do some of these things; but because a man 
wears the uniform of the Government of the United States it 
does not follow that he is a better business man than somebody 
else on the outside who has devoted his whole time to business 
and the pursuit of it. 


I do not know whether there has been much inefficiency or 
not. I do not believe there is, in a broad and liberal way of 
discussing it. But if there has been inefficiency, if it has de- 
layed the construction of the aircraft, we need the aircraft now, 
and this will conduce to their speedy construction. This reme- 
dies the condition and completes it so far as the Government is 
concerned. 

I hope this bill will be passed without any further discus- 
sion. I have been surprised that there was so much. I tried 
for half an hour to stay out of it, but was unable to do so because 
of the apparent misunderstanding by some Senators of the provi- 
sions of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I desire to suggest 
an amendment after the word “ operations,” at the end of line 19, 
page 4, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, would it not be better if 
the Senator would wait until we get to that part of the bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, I beg pardon. 

Mr. FLETCHER. We have been talking about the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia so far. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I do not think the reasons 
advanced for supporting the bill have been sufficient. They are 
not the real ones. I do not think any mill owner in the United 
States has refused to operate his mill in accordance with the 
demands of the Government as fully as it was possible for him 
to do it. I have had some correspondence in reference to this 
measure, and I have heard from no source that there was any 
disposition on the part of any bona fide lumberman or mill 
owner to do otherwise than act in harmony with the wishes of 
the Government. ` 

That there has been inefficiency in the conduct of the Gov- 
ernment’s end of the lumber business required for airplane pro- 
duction there is not the slightest doubt. The evidence has been 
disclosed before the Military Affairs Committee, and it is over- 
whelming. It is known to every man who has investigated the- 
subject. I think it is a fact, however, that in the region of 
the United States where spruce is grown a great deal of timber 
is owned either by aliens, by estates in court, or by people 
whose residences are not known. It is that particular timber 
that the Government is seeking to obtain—that is, if it is acting 
in good faith with this measure. 

In my judgment it is a mistake to impute anything but a 
willingness to cooperate with the Government to the persons 
owning and operating the mills; but this timber which is 
sought to be obtained, the ownership of which is not known, 
could be reached by some other measure than one of this kind. 
I do not care to oppose the bill, however, although I dislike very 
much to have the excuse offered that there is some difficulty 
with the mills as the cause of our lack of production of air- 
planes. The lumbermen are not causing the delay in aircraft 
production, if there is delay. Sufficient spruce is and has been 
available for the construction of many planes. We have dis- 
tressingly few. 

I do not wish to criticize the Aircraft Production Board. 
This probably is not the time or the place to do it, and I am 
not prepared to do it, but I do know that the reasons given here 
this morning are not the real cause of the failure to produce 
aircraft. It is this camouflage, this misrepresentation of facts, 
to which I object. If, instead of creating artificial scapegoats, 
more airships were created from the material at hand I would 
be better satisfied. We all want to build airplanes. We all 
want to pass any kind of a law necessary to speed up produc- 
tion, but that speeding up can not be obtained by charging the 
timber and mill owners, who are operating as the Government 
wants them to operate, with obstructing Government opera- 
tions. This bill, like many others of recent birth, is unneces- 
sary for effective war preparation. I wish the administration 
would use effectively the power which it already has before it 
asks for more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is House bill 9054, the Agricultural appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think it is probable that this bill 
could be disposed of in a short time. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think so. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I would be glad to have that done, 
especially as that is the view of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senator will not ask it, because I 
shall be compelled to object to his request. There are Senators 
who have told me they desire to speak on the bill to-morrow 
morning, and if the Senator from Oregon will bring it up at that 
time I have no doubt it will be passed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the request is going to meet with 
objection, of course I will yield. I give notice that I shall 
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undertake to bring the bill up again for consideration at the close 
of the morning business to-morrow. 

Mr. WARREN. Let me ask the chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs if he does not think there ought to be a time 
given to take up the calendar and consider the 15 or 18 military 
bills on it relating to war measures and consider them all? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think so. I think some of them are 
very, very important. 

Mr. WARREN. Indeed they are important. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. And the department requests us to 
have them disposed of. I shall ask in due course in the next day 
or two that those bills shall be taken up and disposed of. 

Mr. WARREN. I hope the Senator will do so, because on the 
subject of the draft and other matters there ought to be legis- 
lation. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire at this time to submit an 
amendment to Senate bill 3426, which I ask may lie on the table 
and be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
table and be printed. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate; as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9054) making appropriations for 
the carpets of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1919. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is the 
motion of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gorge] to suspend 
the rules. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
REED] desires to address himself to this motion. I do not just 
know where the Senator is. He is temporarily out of the 
Chamber. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I suggest the absence of a quorum. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


The amendment will lie on the 


Ashurst Henderson Nugent Thomas 
Beckham Hitchcock Overman Thompson 
Borah Johnson, Cal. Pittman Tillman 
Calder Jo „S. Dak. Poindexter Townsend 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene Trammell 
berson Jones, Wash. Robinson Underwood 
Cummins King Shafroth n 
Curtis rby Sheppard - Wadsworth 
Dillingham Knox Sherman alish 
Fletcher McCumber Simmons Warren 
France cKellar mith, Ariz Watson 
Frelinghuysen McLean mith, Weeks 
Gallinger cNary Smoot Williams 
Gronna Martin Sterlin, Wolcott 
Hale Myers Stone 
Hardin New Sutherland 
Hardwick Norris Swanson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion proposed by the Senator 
from Oklahoma | Mr. Gorr] to suspend the rules. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I know there is a Senator who 
desires to discuss this matter further. I do not desire to do it 
myself, but the Senator has been sent for. As I have not any- 
thing to say myself I can only call attention to the fact that 
there is a Senator who desires to discuss the matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BORAH. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, this bill has been discussed 
at some length before on both sides of the proposition, but it 
seems to me it is a question which involves the gravest conse- 
quences and it ought to be considered with due deliberation. 

We ought to do, Mr. President, whatever is best calculated to 


‘stimulate the production of wheat in the situation in which 


we find ourselves now. If it be true that we.can stimulate the 
production of wheat best by not increasing the minimum price 
guaranteed by law, then we ought not to increase that minimum 
price. 

The view has been urged in some quarters that the effect of 
increasing the minimum price would be simply and solely to cause 
the farmer to hold the wheat he has already made and to hoard 
it or to cause it to be hoarded by some one, and for that reason 
it is unsafe and unwise to adopt the plan suggested by the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. 

Personally I have been inclined to the other view. With no 
‘such governmental control exercised over the price of other 
grains—barley, corn, and rye—and with a rapid rising price 
of those grains the farmer has been tempted to plant them. He 
would rather raise these grains at $3 than wheat at $2.20, or 
even at $2.50. So it has appeared to me that the wise thing 


to do is to follow the plan suggested by the Senator from Okla- 
homa and increase the minimum we are willing to guarantee 
the farmer. For that reason I have been prepared, although 
I live in a wheat-consuming rather than a wheat-producing 
State, to vote for a larger guaranty to the farmer with respect 
to this particular matter. 

It seems to me, however, that the principal value of the 
lesson that we are learning from this whole thing is how 
utterly useless it is to attempt to regulate such matters by 
statute law et all. I think we would really be a great deal 
better off if we had never undertaken it in the first instance. 
‘Still we are confronted by a situation and not by a theory, and 
it is necessary to do whatever we think is best for the country 
as a whole and for the world as a whole when it comes to the 
disposition of this matter. 

Believing, as I do, that it is absolutely for the best interests 
of the world, with great fields in other continents laid in ruins 
almost by the war, to stimulate production in this country, oper- 
ating under the system that we are now operating under, I am 
willing to take rather extreme measures in order to stimulate 
that production and to increase the world’s bread supply. 

I do not think the Senate in voting on this question ought to 
look at it from a local standpoint, certainly not from the stand- 
point of a State, certainly not from the standpoint even of this 
country, but we ought to consider the world condition and the 
world situation; and when we consider the world condition and 
the world situation I believe we will be forced to the conclu- 
sion that any possible way of stimulating and increasing pro- 
duction is an absolute necessity at this juncture if the people of 
the world are to be fed and if this war is to be fought at all 
and if it is to be maintained at all. 

Personally I feel very great reluctance to support a proposi- 
tion to increase the price of bread to the consumer, but we had 
better furnish the consumer with bread even at a little higher 
price than to have the consumer unable to buy bread at any 
price, as he was recently unable to buy coal at any price on 
account of a proposition just about like this, throwing another 
monkey wrench into the machinery. 

So, while I would rather not increase the price or raise the 
guaranty, yet if Senators believe, as I ‘believe, that production 
will not be great enough and can not be stimulated enough with- 
out that being done, I can see no other plan or method except 


to support the motion of the Senator from Oklahoma. 


I assume that before the vote is taken not only the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED], but the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gore], will address the Senate at length in support of that 
proposition and in advocacy of the motion presented by the 
Senator from Oklahoma. I shall expect those Senators who 


| have served on the committee and who have had the opportunity 


of hearing the testimony that was given and of weighing the 
contentions that were made and of knowing the facts accurately 
ns relating to this situation to give to the Senate and to the 
country valuable information upon which to base an opinion 
with respeet to this matter, and that they will be able to give 
to the Senate itself and to the Members of the Senate valuable 
information upon which we can base our yotes with respect to 
the matter. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Seeretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 


|| swered to their names. 


Ashurst Hitchcock Overman Stone 
Baird Johnson, S. Dak. Page omas 
Bankhead Jones, N, Mex. Pittman Thompson 
Jones, Wash, Poindexter Tillman 
Kellogg Pomerene ell 
Chamberlain Kirby Ransdell Underwood 
be Reed n 
Cummins Robinson Wadsworth 
Dillingham McKellar ‘oth Walsh 
Fall McLean eee Watson 
France McNary Smith, Ariz. Weeks 
Gore Nelson Smith, Ga. Williams 
Gronna New Smith, Mich Wolcott 
Hale Norris Smoot 
Hardwick Nugent Sterling 


Mr. RANSDELL. I wish to announce the absence on official 
business of the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr Carper], the Senator from California 
{Mr Jonwson], and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprna]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum of the Senate present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, whenever a motion has been 
made to suspend the rules of the Senate, as long as I have been 
in the Senate I have voted against it. I have given my rensons 
for that course in the past, and I am not going to take the time 
of the Senate to repeat them, but simply to say that I never 
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expect to yote to suspend the rules of the Senate unless there is 
a national crisis involved. 

In this case I do not believe that to be the case, and therefore 
I shall vote against suspending the rule. I do not know that it 
is necessary for me to go into the question of the price of wheat 
at this time. It has been discussed thoroughly. I know the crit- 
ical condition existing in our country, and I know that some- 
thing must be done to get the farmers to raise wheat, in order 
not only to feed the American people but to feed our allies, and 
it seems to me to accomplish this it ought to be done by direct 
legislation. If it comes up in that way I am going to support 
the increase, but, Mr. President, I do not feel justified in voting 
for a suspension of the rule. 2 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to discuss upon its merits 
the question, Should the law be so amended that the price of the 
farmer’s wheat can not be forced by the Food Administration 
to a point below $2.50 per bushel? I shall only speak on one 
point and very briefly. I do not think that we sufficiently ap- 
preciate the fact that the basis of money values has in recent 
months tactically changed. This is the great force back of ad- 
vuneing prices that few of us have fully comprehended. I think 
the sooner we do appreciate the truth that money has depreci- 
ated in value to an enormous extent and that business must be 
done upon a different money-value basis the better it will be 
for the country. 

Mr. President, the production of gold for many years prior to 
1873 was only about one-fifth what the production has been for 
the last 10 or 12 years. That is one of the causes for the in- 
crease in the volume of money. Since the war began the money 
of the world has been inflated by paper issues, so that in some 
of the countries of the world it is nearly nine times what it was 
prior fo the beginning of the war. In our own country there 
has been an enormous inflation of gold growing out of the fact 
that there has been a favorable balance of trade since the 
European war began. 

In addition to that there has been an increased coinage of 
silver, and in addition to that there has been a very large in- 
crease in bank currency arising from the issues of the Federal 
reserve banks. 

Beyond all this there. has been a vast multiplication of bank 
deposits. Everyone who has given the question study knows 
that an increase of bank deposits means a multiplication of 
what I intend to call, for the sake of a descriptive term, check 
currency. 

There has also been an increased activity in the movement of 
bank deposits and the movement of money, and now on top of 
all that comes an enormous issue of bonds; and the issuance of 
bonds, as everyone who has studied the question knows, is in 
itself, if not actual inflation, in the nature of inflation. 

So I do not think that I am at all outside the fact when I 
say that in my opinion the purchasing value of a dollar has 
depreciated in the last three years 50 per cent, and, I am 
inclined to think, even more than 50 per cent. 

I have refrained from putting into the few remarks I have 
made long lists of figures that I might give. At some other 
time I may claim the attention of the Senate in order to state 
the figures in detail. If I am even approximately correct in 
the conclusion I have just announced, then we may as well get 
ready to acknowledge the fact that money has gone down. It 
follows that a price expressed in dollars may seem large when, 
in fact, the purchasing value of a dollar has so decreased that 
the price is not as great as it was a few years ago. 

I offer that observation, and it will be found that it is true 
wherever we apply it to conerete facts. When we undertook 
to fix the price of wheat a year ago—that is, a minimum 
price—there were many Senators on the floor who were ap- 
palled at the proposition of $2 wheat; but $2 wheat it was at 
once discovered was too low, even the Garfield Commission 
found that it was too low. The price mentioned was for the 
high grades of wheat, and at their terminal markets the farmer 
did not realize anything like $2.20. It may be seriously ques- 
tioned whether the price paid the farmer would buy as much 
as the price he received some years ago. 

I call the Senate’s attention to the fact that in the first 
address which he delivered to the present session of Congress 
the President expressly stated that the farmer had been un- 
justly treated. He could have had reference to nothing except 
wheat, because up to that time wheat was the only thing 
the farmer raised that had been regulated, and yet the Presi- 
dent told us that the farmer had just cause for complaint. I 
do not undertake to quote his exact language, but that is, in 
substance, the language. I, however, want to put my appeal 
to the Senate in this matter upon a higher ground than even 
the interest of the farmers. I put it upon the ground that Mr. 
Hoover and every man who is concerned or interested in the 
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wheat question has certified to us over and over again that 
wheat is absolutely necessary in order to win the war. 

We have been told not once but hundreds of times by those 
occupying positions of high authority that our allies can not be 
fed upon corn; that they can not be fed upon rye; that they 
can not be fed upon barley; but that they must have wheat. 
Hence the American people are asked to eat great quantities of 
the coarser cereals in order that we may send large amounts 
of wheat to Europe. 

Moreover, we have recently been told that there is an actual 
shortage of wheat for the supply of the allies and the supply 
of ourselves. Mr. President, we are at the spring wheat-plant- 
ing time. At the prices as they existed a few days ago a 
farmer can make out of planting his 100 acres of land to corn 
approximately 50 per cent more than he can possibly make by 
planting it to wheat, understanding that the crops shall run 
on the average as they have for 50 years. He can make more 
money in planting his 100 acres to oats, and next year very 
much more money putting the land to clover or alfalfa or to 
tiomthy hay, than he can to planting wheat. 

Under these circumstances, what is the wise thing for the 
Congress to do? We want more wheat. If we want more 
wheat, we ought not to allow a condition to exist which 
penalize the farmer upon every acre he sows to wheat, which 
makes it the most unprofitable crop he can possibly plant, which 
advises him in advance that when he plants wheat he is plant- 
ing the crop which will bring him the least possible return. I 
appeal to Senators, therefore, whether this very modest and 
slight increase in the price of wheat is not in the interest of the 
whole country; is not in the interest of the consumer as well 
as the interest of the producer? 

I need not say that I have strenuously advocated a policy of 
no price fixing, except to reach profiteering or gambling; but 
that advocacy has been overruled and we have entered upon 
the policy of price fixing. It is absolutely necessary, if we are 
to have a wheat crop that will come to the volume necessary 
to supply ourselves and the world, that the farmers shall be 
induced to plant as much wheat as can possiby be grown. If 
that is done, we shall have cheaper flour in the fall and we 
shall be out of danger of a serious bread shortage. But if we 
are short of wheat, prices will go up, for there never was a 
shortage of grain yet that did not produce very high prices to 
the consumer. ; 

‘I hope that the proposition to suspend the rules will be 
adopted, so that we may be permitted to pass the amendment. 
Let us encourage the farmers by granting them this slight in- 
crease in the price of wheat. 

That is all I desire to say, and I thank the Senate for its 
courteous attention. - 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, on yesterday the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] had read into the Record a quotation 
from Mr. Cotton, who is at the head of the meat division of the 
Food Administration, in which Mr. Cotton declared that the 
price of corn was fictitious and that he hoped the price would 
be reduced. It is fair to assume that, in giving expression to 
that view, he reflected the view of the Food Administration. 
The price of corn has been reduced within the last few days; 
I believe there has been a decline of something like 30 cents a 
bushel in its price. As shedding some light upon that decline I 
ask to have read into the Recorp a telegram from the Dazey- 
Moore Grain Co., of Fort Worth, Tex. If the statements con- 
tained in this telegram be true, the suspicion of duplicity can 
hardly be avoided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nucenr in the chair). 
Without objection, the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Fort WORTH, TEX., March 18, 1918. 
Hon, Morris SHEPPARD 
Washington, D. C.: 

Ten days ago there was an urgent demand for corn; producers and 
dealers were told by the Food Administration that it was far behind its 
program of supplying Europe, and they were urged to strain every 
nerve to ship as much corn as possible during the next 30 days. The 
railroad administration was criticized for failure to supply cars, and in 
rey way the impression was created that every bushel of corn that 

be ship before spring farm work commenced would be urgently 
needed. ucers and shippers of grain have responded to the appeals 
that were made to them. bey have held back thelr oats and other 
grains and have given preference to shipping corn, never suspecting for 
a moment that there would be any interference with the demand for a 
commodity in such abundant supply as corn, of which the largest crop 
ever produced was raised during the crop year of 1917. It is therefore 
difficult to imagine the feeling of producers and shippers when all of a 
sudden and without warning the export demand for corn came to a 
sudden stop, and they are forced to sacrifice grain for which the, 
find an urgent demand. Foreign buying having been pla 
xport Co., an pranise: 
tion supposed to be composed of the Governments of Great ritain 
France, and 2 this organization was not naturally suspected ot 


ing. p 
from the Wheat Export Co. stating it to be a matter of regret 
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that they can not buy more corn, assigning as a reason that they are 


under strict instructions from the Food Administration not to do so 


There are several questions presented by this situation, but the out- 
standing one and the question that deserves immediate and serious con- 
sideration is the good faith of the Food Administration in appealing 
for the largest possible movement of corn and then withdrawing the 
main support of the market when the heavy movement is at its height. 
Another question relates to the wisdom of intrusting to one man as 
much power as is used by the Food Administration and still another— 
and one of very great magnitude—is whether he has not acted in bad 
faith with Congress by exercising far greater powers than were con- 
ferred upon him. So far as we are personally concerned the time has 
come when we can not conduct our business with any degree of cer- 
tainty. We never know what a day will bring forth. The immutable 
law of supply and demand has been suspended, competition between 
foreign buyers has been destroyed. Concentration an rire have 
superseded the open competitive market and producers and d buters 
are now st the mercy of one man, and that man is the man selected by 
a foreign Government to evolve a system for holding in check the prices 
of the surplus food produced in the United States. Please furnish 
copies to Senator Gonk and Senator REED. 
Dazey-Moore GRAIN Co. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the only point I care to make on 
this telegram is this: Mr. Cotton was before the Committee 
on Agriculture this morning. He reiterated the declaration 
that the price of corn was fictitious; he reiterated the hope that 
the price of corn would decline. Now, whether it be a con- 
certed plan or not, evidently the Food Administration share Mr. 
Cotton’s views, and this telegram indicates that they have been 
able to find-ways and means to realize the hope expressed by 
Mr. Cotton. : 

The motives for that I am, of course, unable to divine. It 
may be that they desire to break the price of corn on the eve 
of the spring wheat sowing, with the hope that the relative 
profits will be shifted and the farmers who had intended to 
plant corn on the basis of the prevailing high prices will now 
shift to wheat, with the hope that possibly they might squeeze 
as much out of wheat as out of corn. Further than that I have 
no observation to make. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, in connection with the telegram 
the Senator from Oklahoma has just presented, I desire to 
say that when I heard that the price of corn was suddenly 
breaking I wired one of the best-informed grain men in the 
West asking the cause. I received a reply in which he stated 
that at this time he could not tell the cause further than that 
all the orders for corn which had been placed in that market 
from the East had suddenly been canceled and that it looked 
like a concert of action for the purpose of breaking the market. 
That is not his exact language, but that is the inference. 

I am very sorry if the thing which seems to be indicated is 
true, and I say to the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry that it is undoubtedly the duty of that committee 
at once to go to the bottom of this matter. 

Mr. GORE. I will say to the Senator from Missouri that I 
asked Mr. Cotton this morning to furnish me the names of 
those who would be in a situation to tell the truth and the 
whole truth about this transaction. : 

Mr. REED. Let me ask, Who is Mr. Cotton? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Cotton is at the head of the meat division 
of the Food Administration. 

Mr. REED. What was his business before he took that place, 
if the Senator knows? 

Mr. GORE. By profession he is an attorney. 

Mr. REED. Who was he attorney for, especially? 

Mr. GORE. He was a member of the firm of Spooner & Cot- 
ton, Mr. Spooner formerly being a distinguished Member of 
this body, and he had a considerable clientele, as I understand, 
in New York City. He was examined upon that point this 
morning at some length, and I may say that he said that he had 
no experience in the production of live stock, which was the 
particular matter under consideration; and in connection with 
that the corn situation was brought out. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, it will be observed that the 
signer of that telegram requested me to send copies of it to the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Reep]. This I did in compliance with the request 
of my constituent. The Senator from Oklahoma had the tele- 
gram published in the Record on his own responsibility. So far 
as I am concerned, I am not in sympathy with any charge of 
bad faith against Mr. Hoover or the Food Administration. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wonder if the Senator from 
Texas has any knowledge as to the facts stated in this telegram? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do not have. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator know the gentleman who signed 
the telegram? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I know a member of the firm. I do not 
know all the members of the firm. 

8 na GORE. Does the Senator regard them as a responsible 
rm 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. So far as I know, they are a responsible 
firm. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I have said all that I care to 
say on this subject, except that the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry has for the last five weeks held hearings for the 
purpose of ascertaining if there is any untruth in the statement 
that production is being interfered with on account both of the 
price fixed and the regulations promulgated by the Food Admin- 
istration. As one of the members of that committee, I feel that 
I have done my duty. I have called to the attention of the 
Senate as best I could the facts as they have been presented to 
the committee. They were not conclusions of my own, but were 
the facts presented by witnesses from various parts of the 
United States. 

It is true, Mr. President, that there is great danger of pro- 
duction being decreased, due in part to the price, but more so to 
the drastic orders being issued and by regulations which, while 
not directly fixing prices, by indirection do so, and constitute 
the real cause of the reduced price. That applies, of course, to 
cattle and to hogs. I do not say that it applies so much to grain. 
We know, however, that wheat brings a higher price in the 
Argentine Republic to-day than it does in the United States. 

I do not think that the statement of Mr. Cotton should stand 
unchallenged when he states that the price of corn to-day is a 
fictitious price. Of course, we have placed a minimum, which 
has become the maximum price of wheat. It has operated abso- 
lutely as a maximum, and it can not be anything but a maxi- 
mum, when it is admitted both by Mr. Cotton and by Mr. Durand, 
who have both testified before our committee, that the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the allies have pooled their inter- 
ests and have but one purchasing agency. I think any Senator 
will see that, if this system is continued and if the Food Admin- 
istration shall proceed in that way, they will cripple the indus- 
tries and decrease not only the production of wheat but they will 
discourage the production of other cereals absolutely necessary 
for the successful prosecution of the war. They will succeed 
also in decreasing the meat supply; and, of course, nothing of 
that kind should be done. 

Mr, President, there are a great many facts which were pre- 
sented to the Committee on Agriculture which we can not take 
the time of the Senate to explain now, but I believe that in the 
main those who have spoken upon this subject have fairly pre- 
sented the conditions as they exist. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr, President, I wish to say a few words 
with relation to the motion to suspend the rules proposed by the 
Senator from Oklahoma for the purpose of adopting an amend- 
ment to fix the minimum price of wheat at $2.50 per bushel. 

The papers of last Monday tell us that the London Telegraph 
of the 15th instant contained a leading editorial which states 
that there is more necessity for our food than there is for our 
soldiers in Europe. It was said to be an elaborate editorial, 
going into details and showing the deplorable condition of ship- 
ping and the great necessity for our wheat. 

It seems to me that the fact that the farmer has been feeding 
wheat to his stock, when it is not the usual food for them, and 
selling his corn, barley, and rye, is the best evidence that it is 
lower in price and less profitable to raise than the other cereal 
grains which he ordinarily produces. Human nature being the 
same the world over, the farmer is going to plant that crop 
which will yield him the most money, and will not plant that 
which brings him less money. Wheat averages 14.7 bushels per 
acres; price now, $2.20; yields per acre $32.34. Corn averages 
26.1 bushels per acre; price now, $1.85; yields per acre $48.29. 
Rye averages 16.1 bushels per acre; price now, $2.99; yields per 
acre $48.14. Barley averages 24.2 bushels per acre; price now 
$2.25; yields per acre $54.45. Oats averages 31.2 bushels per 
acre; price now, 98 cents; yields per acre $30.58. The condition 
to which I have referred demonstrates conclusively to me that 
wheat is not commanding the price to which it would be entitled 
under the principle of supply and demand. He will therefore 
plant those cereals which will bring the best prices. The public 
will not be benefited because they will be compelled to buy the 
high-priced substitutes, 

I believe that it is necessary to have wheat raised in large 
‘quantities in order to win this war. I think all concede that it 
is necessary in order to prevent starvation almost in many sec- 
tions of Europe that the wheat crop should be as large as pos- 
sible. That being the case, why is it that we will not remove 
the limit that has been placed upon the price of wheat? Why 
is it that we will not allow it to command that price which the 
application of the law of supply and demand would entitle it? 
In the consideration of the food-control bill last summer all 
conceded that only a minimum price was fixed, which would 
stimulate the production of wheat. 4 
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There is no danger of the farmers making a corner on 
wheat; the farmers never have tried to do that; every one of 
the corners that have been manipulated successfully in the 
United States has been accomplished by speculators. The ob- 
ject that was intended to be accomplished by the licensing of 
elevators and of mills was not to curb the price of wheat to 
the farmer, but it was for the purpose of preventing the specu- 
lation in which brokers and others indulge in endeavoring to 
increase abnormally the price of this staple product. 

It is better for even the consumer to have whent at n licher 
price than it is not to have wheat at all. Senators have said 
that some States have not planted up to this time within 25 
per cent of the wheat they planted last year; and yet the de- 
mand is greater and is increasing, and the necessity for the 
wheat is growing greater all the time. It is said in my State 
that wheat will be absolutely out of the market after the ist 
day of May. Now, is it possible that we are not going to en- 
courage the production of that thing so absolutely necessary to 
the winning of the war? 

A minimum price for wheat will encourage its production, 
but a maximum price for it will prove a failure. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to delay the vote upon this 
measure; but it seems to me that this proposed amendment is 
nothing but fair and right to the farmer, and that we ought to 
suspend the rules and adopt the same. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the remarks of the Senator from 
Colorado have suggested one observation that I wish to make. I 
need not say to the Senate that I do not believe in any scheme of 
price fixing. In my judgment such an effort is foreordained to 
fail. Perhaps the oldest blunder known to the sons of men is the 
attempt at price fixing. The history of the effort is one dreary 
tale of uniform and unvarying failure, of disappointment, and 
ofttimes of disaster. 

Whenever the attempt is made to regulate prices, the effort 
must inevitably work more or less mischief. I have offered 
the pending amendment in order to bring about a situation 
where we will work less rather than more mischief. I seek to 
minimize the mischief which must come; I seek to keep the mis- 
chief down to the irreducible minimum, That is the object of 
the proposed amendment. 

We have been told on every hand that food is the key to the 
situation and that wheat is the pivotal food grain. Mr. Hoover 
assured ns that there was a psychology about a wheaten loaf that 
was indispensable. There is no sufficient substitute for wheat; | 
we have been appealed to to produce wheat in abundance on the 
assurance that wheat might win the war. 

‘There is but one excuse or plea which ‘renders the attempt at 
price fixing even rational, If there be some article like wheat 
which is of preeminent and of indispensable necessity, then fix 
a price upon that one article higher than the law of supply and 
demand would award. That will stimulate its production, and 
that will do all that human foresight can do to meet a crisis 
and to avert the possibility of disaster: Even that attempt will 

be attended with more or less mischief, because it throws other 
relations out of their proper proportion; but we ought like men 
to make up our minds to take. those consequences whenever the 
necessity is overpowering. 

Mr. President, what have we done? We have fixed a price on 
wheat. We have fixed a price on wheat, which may be needed 
to win this war, at a lower point than the law of supply and | 
demand would award. Now, you can not encourage production 
by reducing prices. You can increase and stimulate production 
by increasing prices, but the reduction of prices must inevitably | 
discourage production. Ought we to discourage the production 
of a grain which may be indispensable to our success in this 
war and to the guaranty of our destiny? 

Mr. President, the fixing of a price on an article of indis- 

* pensable necessity at a lower point than the law of supply and 
demand would award, with the hope of stimulating its produe- 
tion, is a transaction ‘which, as a perfected specimen of human 

‘folly, has absolutely no competitor, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THosreson in the chair). 
The question is, Shall the Senate suspend paragraph 8 of Rule 
| XVI in order that the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gorr] may 
present in order the amendment proposed by him? On that 


question the yeas and nays have been ordered. The Secretary | 


will call the roll. 

The Secretary procecded to call the roll. 

| Mr. GRONNA (when Mr. La Foreris name was called). I 
desire to aunounce that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 

| Worterre] is absent, due to illness in his family, but that if 
present he would vote for this motion and also for the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senntor from Oklahoma. 


Mr. STERLING (when his name was eafled). I transfer my 


pair with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarra] 


to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forurrre] and vote 

“yea: 

Mr. TILLMAN {when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Broussard] and vote “may.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I ‘transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] to the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horns] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with ihe senior 
Senator from Maryland IMr. Sactri}, who is detained from the 
Chamber by reasgn of ‘sickness. and I therefore withhold my 
vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yen.“ 

Mr. CALDER: I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Greery] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. WEEKS. I find that the senior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr, James], with whom I have a general pair, is absent. I 
transfer my pair with him to the junior Senator from Iowa 
IMr. Kenyon] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have a pair with the senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE]. I do not know how that 
Senator would vote on this question, and therefore withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I have a general pair with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Ferxatp]. I transfer that pair 
to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis]. who, I understand, 
would vote as T shall vote, if present. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 


‘sence of my collengue [Mr. Shins] on public business. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I havea general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox]. In his absence, I 
withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, T should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] is paired with the Senator from Dela- 
ware IMr. SAULSBURY]. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 48, nays 22, as follows: 


YEAS—4B. 
Baird Henderson New Smith, Ga 
Borah Hitchcock Norris Smith. Mich 
Cummins Johnson, Cal. Nugent Sterling 
Curtis Johason. S. Dak. Overman tone 
Fall Jones, Wash. Owen Thompson 
France Kellogg ie ‘Townsend 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Poindexter Underwood 
Gore cKellar Wadswerth 
Gronna MeLean Reed Walsh 
Hale McNary Shafroth Waton 
Harding yers Sherman W. 
Hardwick Nelson Simmons Wolcott 

NAYS—22. 
Asharst sais Smith, Ariz, Trammell 
Beckham Martin Smoot Vardaman 
Fletcher Pittman Sutherland Warren 
Gall Pomerene Swanson Willams 
Jones, N. Mex Robinson Thomas 
Kirby Sheppard Tillman 

NCT VOTING—25. 

Bankhead Dillingham Kenyon Saulsbury 
Brandegee Fernald King Shiclds 
Broassard Ger Knox Smith, Md. 
Calder Got La Follette Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Hollis Lewis 
Colt James Penrose 
Culberson Kendrick Phelan 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the motion to suspend the 
rules, the yeas are 48, the nays are 22. More than two-thirds 
having voted in the affirmative, the rule is suspended. The 
question now is upon the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore]. 

Mr. THOMAS. I call for the yeas and nays. 
record. 

The yeas and nays were ordéred. 


Let us go on 


Mr. MYERS, Mr. President, I ask that the amendment may 
be stated. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Srenrranx. It is proposed to add, at the end of the bill, 
the following: 


That section 14 of the act entitled “An act to provide further for the 
national 8 and defense by 8 the production, conse 
the supply, and controlling the distribution of food products and fuel, 
9 st 10. 1917, be amended to read as follows: 

t Whenever the President find that an emergen 

We 8 stimulation of the eee or of wheat and that it 
essential that the producers —.— w ponte prod within the United 
8 s, shall have the benefits time te 8 sensonably und as far 
in advance of seeding time as practicable, to determine and fix to gi 


public notice of what, specified conditions, is 

guaranteed price for wheat, in order to assure such cers a reason- 
able profit. The President shall —— HX guaranteed —— 
Tor each of the official grain standards 


wheat as cstat 
the United States grain standards act, approved j ren 11, 1916. The 
President shall from time to time establish and promulgate such regu- 
lations as he shall deem wise in connection with such guarantecd prices, 
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and in particular governing conditions of delivery and 8 and 
differences in price for the several standard prates at the local elevator 
or the local railway market where such wheat is delivered from the 
farm where produced, adopting No. 1 northern spring or its equivalent 
as the basis. Thereupon the Government of the United States hereby 

arantees every producer of wheat produced within the United States 

hat, upon compliance by him with the regulations prescribed, he shall 

receive for any wheat produced in reliance upon is guaranty within 
the period, not exceeding 18 months, prescribed in the notice a price 
not less than the guaranteed price therefor as fixed pursuant to this 
section. In such regulations the President shall prescribe the terms 
and conditions upon which any such producer all be entitled to 
the benefits of such guaranty. The guaranteed prices for the sev- 
eral standard grades of wheat for the crop of 1918 shall be based 
ares No. 2 northern spring, or its equivalent, at not less than 
$2.50 per bushel at the local elevator or the local railway market where 
such wheat is delivered from the farm where produced. 

“This guaranty shall not be dependent upon the action of the President 
under the first part of this section, but is hereby made absolute and 
shall be magng until May 1, 1919. When the President finds that the 
importation into the United States of ane wheat produced outside of 
the United States materially enhances or is likely material to enhance 
the liabilities of the United States under es of prices therefor 
made pursuant to this section, and ascertains what rate of duty, added 
to the then existing rate of guy on wheat and to the value of wheat 
at the time of importation would be sufficient to bring the price thereof 
at which imported up to the price fixed therefor pursuant to the fore- 
going provisions of this section, he shall proclaim such facts, and there- 
after there shall be levied, collected, and paid upon wheat when imported, 
in addition to the then existing rate of duty, the rate of duty so ascer- 
tained ; but in no case shall any such rate of duty be fixed at an amount 
which will effect a reduction of the rate of duty upon wheat under any 
then existing tariff law of the United States. For the 8 ot 
making guaranteed price effective under this section, or whenever 
he teen tt essential in order to protect the Government of the United 
States against material enhancement of its liabilities arising out of 
any guaranty under this section, the President is authorized also, in 
his discretion, to purchase any wheat for which a 9 price 
shall be fixed under this section, and to hold, 8 or store it, or 
to sell, dispose of, and deliver the same to any ci of the United 
States or to any Government enga in war with any country with 
which the Government of the United States is or may be at war, or to 
use the same as supplies for any department or agency of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Any moneys received 7 e United States 
from or in connection with the sale or disposal of wheat under this 
section may, in the discretion of the President, be used as a revolving 
fund for further carrying out the purposes of this section. Any balance 
of such moneys not used as part of such revolving fund shall be covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts.” 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the amendment as read at the 
desk is long, is involved, and sounds very formidable, but I 
will say for the information of the Senate that it is a literal 
transcript of section 14 of the food-control act passed in August 
last, with only four changes. 

One of the changes substitutes $2.50 for $2. 

Another substitutes No. 2 northern for No. 1 northern.“ 

Another change substitutes the local elevator or local rail- 
way market for the principal interior primary markets. 

Another change is a proviso for settling the question which 
arose some weeks ago as to whether the guaranteed price of 
$2 per bushel was an absolute and a maximum price or was 
only a minimum price, subject to increase by the President, It 
makes it clear that that price was prescribed by Congress as a 
minimum, and that it was subject to change by the President. 
I may add that it has since been changed by the President, being 
raised to $2.20. 

Those are the only changes proposed by this amendment to 
section 14 of the food-control act. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, can the Secretary 
read that portion of the amendment which provides for the 
last suggestion of the Senator from Oklahoma? The Senator 
from Oklahoma made four changes from the original text. I 
understand the first, second, and third changes to which he 
referred, but I did not gather the fourth-change to which he 
referred. 

Mr. GORE. I do not know that the changes appear in the 
amendment in the order that I mentioned. The last one I men- 
tioned was this: 

The act passed last summer carried a guaranty of $2 a bushel 
for wheat. It was contended by some that that was not a mini- 
mum, and was not intended by Congress to be a minimum, but 
that, as a matter of fact, it was an absolute price—a maximum 
as well as a minimum price—and was not subject to change by 
the President. In order to make that point perfectly clear I 
inserted a proviso which removed the doubt upon the subject. 
I may say that that proviso is now unnecessary, because the 
President has, as a matter of fact, increased the price. I took 
occasion to get an interpretation of it the best way I could. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then it is that proviso that I wish 
to hear read, The Senator from Oklahoma was considering at 
one time a provision that looked toward a test in the courts. 

Mr. GORE. That has been eliminated. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There is nothing of that sort in this 
amendment? 

Mr. GORE. No. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It does not affect the status of past 
sales in any way? 

Mr. GORE. No. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It was to guard against that thought 
on the part of the Senator from Oklahoma, to which I was op- 
posed, that I desired to hear it. 

Mr. GORE. This has no relation whatever to that. It isa 
different amendment. 

The SECRETARY. The amendment, on page 3, line 3, reads as 
follows: 

The guaranteed prices for the several standard grades of wheat for 
the crop of 1918 shall be based upon No. 2 northern spring, or its 
equivalent, at not less than $2.50 per bushel at the local elevator or 
the local railway market where such wheat is delivered from the farm 
where produced. 

This guaranty shall not be dependent upon the action of the Presi- 
dent under the first part of this section, but is hereby made absolute, 
and shall be binding until May 1, 1919. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the Secretary has 
not read the portion I desired to hear read; but I understand 
now what it is, and I do not press further my inquiry to have 
any more read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gorr], on which 
the yeas and nays have been requested and ordered. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CALDER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and 
withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). Because 
of my pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. SMITH], 
who is detained by sickness, I withhold my vote. If at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota (when his name was called). 
Making thé same announcement that I made a few minutes ago, 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GRONNA (when Mr. LA Fotterre’s name was called). I 
desire to announce the unavoidable absence of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] on account of sickness in his 
family. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same transfer as on the previous roll call, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). Making the same 
transfer as on the previous roll call, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Repeating the 
announcement made by me upon the previous roll call with re- 
gard to my pair and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], which I transfer to the 
senior Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKELLAR, I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. SHIELDS] on public business. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Making the same announcement as be- 
fore, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the negative). I 
notice that the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM], 
with whom I have a general pair, is out of the Chamber. I 
therefore withdraw my vote. 

I desire also to announce the unavoidable absence of my col- 
league [Mr. Gorr] on account of illness. He has a general pair 
with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Corr! is paired with the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. SAULSBURY]. : 

Mr. KIRBY. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Becxkuam] and the junior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. HENDERSON] are detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 49, nays 18, as follows: 


YEAS—49. 
Baird Hitchcock Nugent Sterling 
Borah Johnson, Cal. Overman Thompson 
Chamberlain Johnson, 8. Dak. Owen Townsend 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex, Page Underwood 

rtis Jones, Wash. Poindexter Wadsworth 
Fall ellogg Ransdell Walsh 
France eCumber Reed Warren 
Frelinghuysen McLean Shafroth Watson 
Gore eNary Sherman Weeks 
Gronna Myers Simmons Wolcott 
ale Nelson Smith, Ga. 

Harding New Smith, Mich. 
Hardwick Norris Smoot 

NAYS—18. 
Ashurst McKellar 8 Trammell 
Fletcher Martin Smith, Ariz Vardaman 
Gallinger Pittman Swanson liams 
Kirby Pomerene Thomas 
Lodge Robinson Tillman 
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NOT VOTING—28. 


Bankhead Dillingham Kendrick Phelan 


Beckham Fernald Kenyon Jaulsbury 
Brandegee Gerry. Shields 
Broussard 70 Kn Smith, Md. 
Calder p La Folle ette Smith, S. C. 
Colt tollis Lewis Ntone 
Culberson James Penrose Sutherland 


So Mr. Gorr’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHAPROTH. Mr. President, I gave notice on the 18th of 
March that I would move to suspend the rule for the purpose of 
considering an amendment to what is termed the Borland amend- 
ment to the Agricultural appropriation bill. I should like to 
have that considered at this time. I ask that the notice be read 
by the Secretary. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as I understand, the Borland 
muendment has already been approved in Committee of the 
Whole, and some Senator reserved the right to offer a motion 
to strike it out when the bill reaches the Senate. Would it not 
be the proper time to vote upon suspending the rule for this 
purpose when the bill gets into the Senate, rather than while it 
is in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I did not hear what the Senator from Utah 
said. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair might as well make a 
ruling new so as to settle the question. 

There is not any Borland amendment here, but there is a cer- 
tain portion of the text of the bill which has been denominated 
in the Senate as the Borland amendment. The state ef the 


record is that u motion was made to strike that language from. 


the bill. Pending the motion to strike out, certain amendments 
were presented nnd considered and disposed of; two were agreed 
to and one went out on a point ef order. Then subsequently 
the vote was taken on the motion to strike it out, and it was lost. 

The Chair thinks this is the rule, that that ends the matter so 


far iis the consideration by the Senate in Committee of the Whole’ 


is concerned; that it had to be amended before the vote was 
taken upon the question to strike it out; and that after the 
question to strike out had been once disposed of in Committee 
of the Whole, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, has ex- 
hausted alf of its parliamentary right. However, when the bill 
comes into the Senate that does not prevent the proposal to set 
aside the rule or a motion to strike out. What the Chair desires 
to make clear is that it is the opinion of the Chair that so far as 
this particular Janguage is concerned, it is settled in Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi will 
state if. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand there is no doubt about the 
fact that the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD} gave notice 
that he would ask for a separate vote upon the Borland amend- 
ment in the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no doubt in the mind of 
the Chair that in the Senate a Senator can move to strike it out; 
he can move to set aside the rule for the purpose of offering an 
amewlment to it, or do what the Senate may please in the mat- 
ter; but as far as the Committee of the Whole is concerned, it 
is ended. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I asked the question because I understand 
the Chair's ruling not to affect a separate vote upon the propo- 
sition in the Senate. 

Mr. GALEINGER. I assume the Chair rules that without a 
motion te amend the rule sn amendment can be offered to the 
text in the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Oh, certainly. In other words, all 
the rights are preserved in the Senate, but the rights are gone in 
Committee of the Whole, as the Chair believes the law to be. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is absolutely right. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Do E understand the Chair holds, then, 
that it is not in order until the bill is in the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the Senate. 

Mr. SHAPROTH. And then it is in order for the purpose of 
setting aside the rule? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘Certainly ; every right is preserved 
in the Senate that obtained In Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona, Mr. President, E should like at this 
Juncture, if in order, to offer an amendment to che bill, on page 
15. which I ask the Secretary to read. 

The Secrerary. On page 15, line 9, insert, after the words 
“Provided further,” the following words: 

That of the sum tana Fee Links oiae e may be used for the main- 
tenance of the United 88 eeding and Breeding Experiment 
Station in the Salt ives, Valley, Ar zona: And provided further. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona, 
planation of the amendment. 


Mr. President, just a word in ex- f 


There is appropriated “ for all necessary expenses for investi- 
gations and experiments in animal husbandry, for oxperinents 
in animal feeding and breeding,” and so forth, $308,680. There 
is also under one of the provisos of this appropriation $61,040 
appropriated for experiments. in poultry feeding and breeding. 
Inasmuch as the Government has a poultry farm in what is con- 
eeded to be the very Ideal sort of Innd needed for the purpose, 
and in order to carry out that desire on the part of the Governa 
ment, I have asked for this appropriation. It is immaterial to 
me whether it is subtracted from the $61,040 to be used for 
experiments in poultry feeding or breeding or whether it comes 
in as à part of the original appropriation. 

I will only say that great difficulty has been found in experi- 
menting in the arid country in the raising of pouitry with suc- 
cess with the intense heat of the summer mouths. This is an 
experiment to meet diseases peculiar to poultry in that condition: 
Some have made great success where they have gotten x little 
higher altitude, but the grenat feeding ground is in an absolute 
desert country. It is in order to demonstrate that it ean be done 
that this amendment is proposed. I think whem we are encour- 
aging the production of wheat by adding 30 eeuts a bushel! to the 
price guaranteed, we might also see if we cam not do something 
toward the industrial hen, that is a great producer of nutritious 
food. 

Mr. BORAH. Is this adding an additional sum? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. No. 

Mr. BORAH. It is simply subtracting from the sum alreudy 
appropriated and designating a eertain place where it is to be 
expended. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. There is a lump sum of $308,680 
appropriated for three or four specified purposes. An exception 
is made in the bill that $61,040 may be used for experiments in 
poultry feeding and breeding. I am only asking that in these 
experiments this amount shall be given to this particulnr farm 
that the Government now has. 

Mr. BORAH. The $25,000? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona, That is right. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know that I get it exactly. Out of 
this $61,040 the Senator desires to have $25,000 set aside for 
this partieular poultry farm? : 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Yes, sir. I notice that Fremont 
County, Idaho, gets $8,000 for the equipment of a sheep experi- 
ment station, and as sheep are not one-fifth of the value of the 
hen product we could multiply it by the amount of the Idaho 
appropriation. 

Mr. BORAII. The Senator is unduly sensitive abont the 
Arizona henroost. I was not eriticizing it. 0 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. No; on the contrary, I am not fear- 
ful about my hennery, as long as my friend’s constituents stay 
out of my part of the country. [Laughter.] 

r. BORAH. I simply wished te know whether it is an adti- 
tional sum. 

Mr. SMYTH of Arizona. T said no; it is not. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I interrupt the Senator. Iam very glad 
to know that, because if it were on extra amount it would ecr- 
tainly pass the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I am inclined to think so too, but 
with my own care for public funds I am not asking to go beyond 
the general appropriation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I had forgotten about this Government 
appropriation that had been made for investigating the poultry 
business. Will the* Senator state what results have come 
from it? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I can not state what results have 
come from it any more than I can from any other specific appro- 
priation in all the appropriation bills. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What is the Government trying to do 
with the hens in Arizona? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I imagine the Government is trying 
to have the hens lay eggs, and the eggs hateh chiekens, and the 
ehlekens are sold when people can not get beef. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But why in Arizona? Why not in New 
Hampshire, for instance, or any other State? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Probably New Hampshire ought to 
have such a station, but I have heard that the conditions there 
are such that the main question in New Hampshire would be 
the feeding of the hens. We have no trouble about that in 
Arizona. It is the diseases we are fighting. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Are those disenses peculiar to Arizona? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I think they are: That is my in- 
formation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is something of an argument indeed, 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. That is the only ground E put it on. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Was that the ground upon which the 
original appropriation was made? 


1918. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I presume there was no other reason 
to make it except that there was a condition there that they 
wanted to investigate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is what I have been wanting to 
find out. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I am unable to tell the Senator 
exactly why the Government started it. I can only say it has 
started it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If there was a disease in Arizona affect- 
ing the poultry that did not exist elsewhere, I can see very 
clearly that there was reason for the appropriation, and I have 
been seeking information on that point. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I am obliged to the Senator. He 
displays his usual liberality in these matters touching our part 
of the country. I can assure the Senator that from my own 
observation I have seen great numbers of poultry and have 
noted the effort to raise them at certain times in the intense 
heat of summer. They lose on the ranches hundreds and hun- 
dreds of them, and I imagine, without speaking by the card, that 
that is the condition that is being attended to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I would repeat my question if the Senator 
had not told me he had not any information as to what result 
can come from the use of this money. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I think it is an entirely new propo- 
sition. I do not know that such an item was ever in any other 
appropriation bill, but here is a lump sum appropriated and 
$61,040 of it may be used in the investigation of these mala- 
dies; and knowing the condition in that part of the country 
and having letters from a number of people in the community 
claiming they have met the difficulties of which I am speaking, 
I have asked that this appropriation be made. 

Mr. GALLINGER. All right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. SMITH]. 

On a division the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry, that 
I may understand the ruling of the Chair with regard to the 
so-called Borland provision, I offered an amendment, which is 
lying on the table, to that provision by way of limitation. Do 
I understand the Chair to hold that that is not in order until 
we reach the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not until we reach the Senate. 

Mr, PITTMAN. I give notice that it will be brought up in the 
Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to make an in- 
quiry. I have not been able to find the Senator that I thought 
could give me the information privately. The bill contains no 
provision for the inerease of salaries that, I think, it is con- 
ceded must be made to all the employees. It was made last 
year on all the appropriation bills. I did not offer an amend- 
ment in the committee and, I think, the committee did not con- 
sider it, because they had an understanding that there was a 
general bill coming over from the other House. I have been told 
to-day that the Post Office appropriation bill, which has been 
ordered reported, contains a provision confined to post-office 
employees, 

Mr. WARREN. Since that time the legislative bill has 
passed the House with a provision covering all. 

Mr. NORRIS. It covers all? That is all I wanted to know. 
If that is true, I have no disposition to offer such an amend- 
ment; but we ought not to put this bill in a parliamentary 
position where that could not be done for the Agricultural 
Department as well as the other departments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there are no further amendments 
voles Committee of the Whole, the bill will be reported to the 

ate. - 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the nmendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Except those that have been 
reserved. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What amendments have been re- 
served? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understood other Senators had 
reserved some amendments, I have not reserved any myself, 

Mr. GORE. I desire to have a separate vote on the com- 
mittee amendment striking out the appropriation for the dis- 
tribution of valuable seeds. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question, then, is on concurring 
in all the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole 
that are not reserved. They are concurred in without ob- 
jection. The Senator from Oklahoma asks for a separate vote 
on concurring in the amendment which will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 27, striking out the provision 
the purchase and distributicn of valuable seeds,” disagreed 
Commi kee of the Whole. 


“ for 
to in 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on striking out the 
appropriation for the purchase and distribution of valuable 
seeds, beginning on line 20, page 27. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. ` 

Mr. TOWNSEND. May we have a statement by the Chair 
as to what we are voting on? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The State committee reported an 
amendment striking out the clause of the bill known as the pur- 
chase and distribution of valuable seeds embracing two pages 
and a half. The provision is well known to all Senators. That 
was disagreed to in Committee of the Whole. The Senator from 
Oklahoma is now asking for a separate vote as to whether the 
clause shall be stricken out or not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, before the vote is taken I 
wish to occupy just a moment of the Senate’s time. In the de- 
bate, when the bill was in Committee of the Whole, I suggested 
I had been sending seeds which were given to me by the Agricul- 
tural Department under the law to the schools largely in my 
State. I have probably 20 letters in my committee room from 
children thanking me for sending the seeds and saying that they 
were being used, that they had results from them last year, 
and asking me to send them more this year, which I have done. 

I believe if the seeds were sent to the schools of every State 
in the Union we would have results that would be gratifying 
to everybody and fully justify this small expenditure, if it needed 
justification. I do not think it needs justification. It is a small 
appropriation at best. The results, so far as my observations 
have gone, satisfy me that no better expenditure of a small 
amount of money can be made than to continue the practice we 
have followed for so many years. 

I received a letter the other day from Bryan, Ohio, which I 
am going to ask to have read, because it touches upon this ques- 
tion in a very practical way, and with the reading of the letter, 
if I may be permitted to ask the Secretary to read it, I shall have 
nothing further to say on the subject, except that I shall con- 
tinue to vote to retain this appropriation in the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Bayan, Onto, March II, 1918. 
Hon. Jacos H. GALLIXGER, 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran SENATOR: I have been tly interested in the discussion 
on the Senate floor concerning the free distribution of garden seeds by 
the Government, and 5 appreciate what you d on the foor 
March 5, as reported in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of that date. 

Let me take a little of your time, as I know you are a very busy man, 
to give a little of my personal experience on that score. Some years 
ago, when I lived in a small town where I was mayor and also justice 
of the peace, I had our Congressman send me some garden seeds for 
general distribution. I was pleasantly surprised by receiving a large 
mail full. I apportioned these out so that I could reach every one 
of the 36 sections in the township, and sent word, without telephone 
at that, as no system had been installed then, to the rties I had 
selected to receive the seeds, in each case people of small means, who 
were good, reliable people, who could not buy seeds as easily as those 
better financially situated. In three days’ time every one of those 
packages bad been called for by the parties I desi ted, and I had so 
many more calls for seeds by others that I wrote the Congressman, 
explaining the matter, and received a lot more. I am sure all those 
seeds were planted, because in the winter a farmer's wife, an old lady, 
came to my office and introduced herself, she being a stranger to me, 
and told me she had never in all her life raised finer radishes than 
those grown from the seed I had given her husband, that she had heard 
others expressing themselves as being greatly pleased with the products 
of the seeds planted and wished me to be sure and get her seeds again 


in the spring. : 

This, my Sar Senator, is one instance where the free distribution ot 
seeds certainly met the requirements of the Department of Agriculture. 
Moreover, I never knew of anyone receiving garden s, or flower 
seeds either, for that matter, who did not make use of them and were 
thankful to get them, for I yet attend to this to some extent. 

During the course of my ence as a public-school teacher, I 
paid particular attention to the agricultural phase, it being one of the 
prescribed studies, and may a package of agricultural bulletins were 
selected by my pupils, with their parents’ assistance, for home reading, 
and I had many a copy of what I called the Government horse book sent 
to interested farmers, also the Yearbook. I generally kept a full set of 
the bulletins on my desk for use in the agriculture class, also for 
written work, as essays, drawings, etc. I also had quite a number of 
the large 5 by 7 foot United States maps distributed and saw that some 
of them went into schoolrooms. Pupils often wrote to the Congressman 
asking for documents or books they thought would be of interest to 
them, and how proud those boys and pus were when they came to 
school with their mail and showed the kindly letter personally signed 
by the Congressman, who did not feel above being bothered by the 
well-meaning youngsters. < 

You are at liberty to use my letter in any way you deem fit, and in 
closing would er add that I have not the least idea that at any 
time any of the Congressmen referred to hercin had any thought of 
politics in administering to our needs. p 

With kind regards, I remain, 

Yours, very sincerely, U. G, FEGLEY. 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, L will ask the chairman of the 
committee what is the amount of this appropriation? 

Mr. GORE. It is about a quarter of a million dollars. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the action, as in Committee of the Whole, rejecting the amend- 
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ment to strike out, reported by the committee. [Putting the 
question.] [A pause.] The action as in Committee of the Whole 
is concurred in. j 

“Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
Secretary read a notice which I gave on the 18th instant of my 
intention to suspend Rule XVI of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary. On March 18 Mr. SHAFROTH gave the follow- 
ing notice: 


I 7 give notice in writing that when the Agricultural appro- 

riation bill (H. R. 8 is being considered in the Senate I shall moye 
o suspend paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 of Rule XVI of the Senate, which 
provide that no amendments shall be received to any general appropria- 
tion bill the effect of which will be to increase an appropriation already 
contained in the bill or to add a new item of appropriation; that 
amendments proposing to increase an appropriation already contained 
in the bill, or to add new items of appropriation, shall, at least one day 
before they are considered, be referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions; and that when actually proposed to the bill no amendment pro- 
posing to increase the amount stated in such amendment shall be re- 
ceived, in order that I may 8 the following amendment: 

On page 91, at the end of line 16, insert = following proviso: 

“ Provided, That work required in excess of eight hours shall be paid 

for at the rate of one and one-half times the regular compensation of 
the employee, computed on an hourly basis.” 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the action of the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, was to the effect that an amendment 
was rejected to strike out what is called the Borland amend- 
ment in the House bill, providing that there should be eight 
hours’ service in a day by departmental employees. The law as 
it now exists provides that there shall be seyen hours’ service in 
a day and that the heads of departments shall have the right to 
require that the clerks or the stenographers shall work any 
number of hours in excess of that number without pay as the 
heads of the departments may care to impose. 

Mr. GALLINGER rose. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Just a moment, as I desire to get through 
with this statement. 

That leaves the question on the adoption or rejection of an 
eight-hour day, with the provision of existing law that there 
shall be a right in the person in charge of a department to re- 
quire the employee not only to serve eight hours each day, but 
to serve any number of hours in excess of that number, without 
receiving any additional compensation. The proposition which 
is contained in the notice which I have given, and which I shall 
ask to have voted on, if the rule is suspended, is as follows: 

On page 91, at the end of line 16, insert the following proviso: 

“Provided, That work required in excess of eight hours shall be paid 
for at the rate of one and one-half times the regular compensation of 
the employee, computed on an hourly basis.” 

Now I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was about to ask the Senator if he would 
not withhold his motion until we take another vote on striking 
from the bill the so-called Borland provision? I will say to the 
Senator that I assume, if that provision should be stricken from 
the bill, it would satisfy him. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I feel that this proposition 
embodies a true and just compromise of these differences. The 
idea of requiring people who are working seven hours a day not 
only to increase that number of hours to eight hours a day, but to 
require them to work free for hours in excess of eight hours, is 
something that is wrong. I think the provision which I propose 
is one to which the majority of the Senate should agree. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But does the Senator desire to have the 
time-and-a-half pay in addition to that of the regular day im- 
posed upon the Government if the present law stands? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not think the present law is right. I 
think the hours of service should be eight, with extra pay for 
extra time. That is my judgment with relation to that matter. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If that is the Senator's view, I have 
nothing further to say. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I desire to say a few words 
in relation to my amendment, as I presume the amendment itself 
will be discussed under the motion to suspend the rules. 

There has been a great controversy in the world at large, in- 
cluding the United States, as to the length of time that men 
ought to work each day. That matter has been the subject of 
agitation for hundreds of years. There has been, of course, a 
diminution of the number of hours which it had been thought 
best should constitute a working day. There was a time when 
12 hours and even 14 hours were thought to be the proper work- 
ing day for persons engaged in all kinds of labor, but the general 
consensus of opinion has about arrived at the conclusion that an 
S-hour day is best for the employer and is also best for the 
employee. J 

In the matter of health, there is no question but that a rea- 
sonable amount of labor is requisite and that a diminution of 
the numerous hours of labor is necessary. That being the 


case, we ought to make the hours of labor as nearly uniform as 
we can. 

We find that labor organizations have invariably insisted 
upon an eight-hour day. We know that is the ruling working 
day throughout the United States in almost all occupations. -t 
creates discontent if some people work only seyen hours and 
receive a full day’s pay for doing so. Consequently, it is natural 
that those employees of the Government who work eight hours 
should insist that it is not fair to them that they should only 
have the same compensation as those who work only seven hours 
a day. Inasmuch as the Government ought to get good service 
and ought to get a fair day’s service, it seems to me that what 
we ought to do is to amend the provision which is now in the 
bill and to so frame it that a provision for eight hours shall 
prevail, and that there shall be allowed time and a half for 
extra time which may be required of the employee. 

The beneficial effects of that, it seems to me, must be plain to 
everybody. If a stenographer or clerk is required to return to 
the department after supper, he is not going to do that volun- 
tarily or cheerfully; he is not going to perform good work 
when he has probably been disturbed in what he thinks is his 
right. On that account it seems to me that by the adoption of 
this amendment you will create contentment upon the part of 
the men and the women who perform this labor and you will 
get good work, because labor cheerfully performed is always 
good labor. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, in that connection I 
desire to suggest to the Senator that it is always, or usually 
at least, the case that the most competent clerks, those out of 
whom they can get the best work in the departments, are those 
who will be called on to work overtime without compensation. 
It is those men who will be required to work extra hours, and 
then to have responsibility thrown upon them long after the 
others have gone. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I thank the Senator from Arizona for the 
statement. The amendment which is to be proposed, if the 
rule is suspended, will give the Government one hour's more 
time from its employees. Consequently, it is in the interest of 
economy ; it is something that we ought to take into considera- 
tion, in view of the existing conditions which have been created 
by reason of the war. There is no doubt that extra time is 
necessary at certain periods, and especially during the present 
time, when work of an immense volume may have to be done at 
any moment. I believe the employees ought to be required to 
work eight hours and that they ought, in addition, to be required 
to work more than eight hours when it is necessary that they 
should do so; but, Mr. President, it is absurd to say that we 
shall have people coming down to the departments at night 
and performing work that is not within the ordinary eight 
hours and that they should receive no compensation whatever 
5 it. That creates discontent; it makes dissatis- 

action. 

If there is any question of fewer hours’ work, it makes those 
who have to perform eight hours’ work say that their salary 
ought to be raised, because the people. who work seven hours 
do not have to do as much work as they do. So, taking it all 
in all, the uniformity of a rule for eight hours’ work is some- 
thing which, it seems to me, would have an excellent effect 
upon the amount of work that can be done and also upon the 
contentment of the people who perform that work. 

a SMITH of Arizona. It is also in line with the general 
rule. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. As the Senator from Arizona suggests, 
it is in line with the rule which has been recognized and estab- 
lished as the proper day for people to work in all occupations. 

Mr. President, objection has been made to the amendment upon 
the ground that it would require extra compensation and an 
extra appropriation, and that by reason of that fact it is con- 
trary to the rule of the Senate. This motion, however, is for the 
very purpose of avoiding that. It is very doubtful whether 
there will be any extra compensation required, because these 
extra hours of work may complete all the work to be done. 
Consequently there will probably be no extra pay by reason of 
it; and if there should be, then, in my judgment, it ought to be 
paid for. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Has the Senator from Colorado con- 


sidered the question as to whether or not it would be better to 
allow extra pay for the extra hours rather than to give extra 
leave for the extra work done, in the latter case equalizing the 
entire year’s work at eight hours a day? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I heard the Senator from 
Georgia speak in behalf of his amendment to the effect which he 
has just stated, and I am willing to say that in my judgment his 
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amendment is better than no amendment at all. But there ought 
to be an inducement to the employees—the stenographers and the 
derks—by which, when they are called upon to perform extra 
labor, it will not be counted as a leñve for them in the future, 
but a direct compensation and benefit to them at the time the 
service is performed. 

You will then find that clerks will come down to the depart- 
ments cheerfully to perform extra work; you will find that the 
inconvenience of coming after dinner will not be considered 
great; and that there will be cheerful and contented employees 
performing this work. 

Then, Mr. President, we shall find that there will be no pro- 
tests on the part of anyone engaged in business affairs on the 
outside. They will not contend that the Government is not 
getting a good day’s work; that it is a sinecure to get into a 
Government job, when they know that eight hours’ work has to 
be performed. They will recognize and realize that the Govern- 
ment is getting full compensation for the amount paid to its 
clerks and other employees. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to ask the Senator 
if he has made any provision in his amendment for anyone to 
look after and to keep an account of this overtime, so that the 
heads of departments or the auditors may know how much em- 
ployees ought to be paid for overtime? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I take it that nearly all of 
the departments now have officials who keep accurate time ac- 
counts of the arrival and departure of each one of the employees. 
I understand that is done in all the departments; and the failure 
of an employee to report on time, if he be even only five minutes 
late, is noted, and consequently must be made up in some way. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator make that statement from 

al knowledge or from hearsay? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. From hearsay. 

Mr. THOMAS. Iam very much surprised to hear that any one 
of the departments exhibits such a degree of efficiency as that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My understanding is that each foreman of 
a room, for the purpose of making up his efficiency report, which 
is very important in the consideration of the promotion or de- 
motion of employees, keeps the time of the employees as well as 
notes concerning their vigilance, fidelity, and so forth. Other- 
wise efficiency reports could not well be made. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I know of a number of employees who are 
always exceedingly anxious to get to their offices on the minute 
set by the department for the beginning of work. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I think, if the Senator will investigate, he will 
find that not only is the time kept with great accuracy and great 
stringency, but, in at least one department that I know of, if 
the operator of a machine strikes a single letter wrong, it con- 
stitutes a mark against him. I think it will be found that at 
least nearly all of the old departments have rules that are suffi- 
ciently rigid. In the newly organized departments and bureaus, 
which are still in a or creative condition, there may 
be some laxity; but I do not think you will find that to be the 
case in the old departments. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. KIRBY. Does the Senator understand that any depart- 
ment keeps a record of time lost by its employees and requires 
the employees to make up that time? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I understand so; yes. I know several em- 
ployees who are as anxious as can be to reach their desks at 
the appointed time, for otherwise there would be a mark against 
them, and they will be required to make up the lost time or 
have a demerit mark piaced against them. $ 

Mr. KIRBY. If, as the Senator and as some others seem to 
think, a man or a woman should not do more than eight hours 
of work in one of these departments, why would it not be we 
to say they shall work only eight hours a day? t 

Mr. SHAFROTH. ‘The reason I object to that is that we are 
at war, and it may be necessary at times to require employees 
to stay at their work all night; and they should stay there all 
night, if it is necessary. 

Mr. KIRBY. Why couid not others be employed to do the 
night work? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That would involve the employment of 
persons unfamiliar with the routine of the work required, and 
therefore there would no doubt be great inefficiency. 


Mr. KIRBY. Then, eight hours a day is not as much work 
as anybody can do efficiently at all, provided you pay them 
time and a half for overtime? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Eight hours in the long run, year in and 
year out, is, in my judgment, the proper standard for daily 
hours of labor; but, Mr. President, pressure of business, the fact 
that something may come up which it is absolutely requisite 
to attend to promptly, makes it necessary that en occasions 
employees should work longer than eight hours. It is not going 
to injure a person for one night or two nights or ten nights to 
perform extra work, but the work should be done yoluntarily and 
cheerfully ; and it is impossible to get it done cheerfully unless 
extra compensation is given to the employee who is required 
to work extra hours. For that reason I believe that there 
should be provision made for overtime payment. 

I want to say one further thing with relation to the appro- 
priation. There has been a protest against the proposed amend- 
ment on the ground that it is difficult, if not impossible, to esti- 
mate how much money should be appropriated. Why, Mr. 
President, it is unnecessary to provide for that now. ‘There are 
probably more deficiency appropriation bills presented to the 
Congress of the United States in these days than any other 
kind of measures. The first bill that we passed in the extra 
session appropriated $7,750,000,000 for deficiencies, and we 
passed another deficiency bill just a short time ago carrying 
over a billion dollars. Consequently, if it should develop that 
a larger amount of money is required to meet extra pay, it 
can be provided for under deficiency bills. It can also be cov- 
ered in another way. There can be appropriated in the bill 
which provides for the salaries of the various officers of the 
United States a lump sum for the very purpose of meeting the 
extra compensation which may be paid. So that there is abso- 
lutely nothing, it seems to me, that would prevent the fair and 
effective operation of this proposed amendment. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. Does not the Senator think that the few 
times when the clerks may be called upon to work extra hours 
may well be charged up against the 60 days leave—30 days for 
general leave and 30 days for sick leave—during the year? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, Mr. President, that has been dis- 
puted ; they do not have 60 days vacation. 

Mr. WARREN. Just a moment. I do not believe that there 
has ever been a time, either under the stress of war or other- 
wise, when, as a class, the employees of any department have 
been called upon to work over hours to an extent that would 
exceed the real number of hours for which they are paid; in 
other words, the 60 days allowed them for regular leave and for 
sick leave. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, Mr. President, there is a possibility 
of 60 days leave, but nothing but 30 days is assured. law 
provides that sick leave may be granted if the employee is actu- 
ally sick or some member of his family requires his attention. 
In that event the employees can receive 30 days sick leave in 
excess of the 30 days regular leave; but that is not a leave of 
60 days. The only leave that is given that is certain is a vaca- 
tion leave of 30 days. I believe that is fair; I believe that is 
just; I believe it is proper; and when we consider the fact that 
these employees may be called upon quite frequently, especially 
during the period of the war, to perform extra services, it seems 
to me it would be an outrage to require them to work eight hours 
and then require them to work overtime without any extra 
compensation, - 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I think the Senator has made a statement that 
is inaccurate; that is either the case or else my information is 
inaccurate. My understanding is that the clerks do not receive 
30 days’ vacation as a matter of right at all. 

Mr. WARREN. It is a matter of absolute law, I will say to 
the Senator. 

Mr. REED. No; I think that they receive not to exceed 30 days, 
and that the head of a department regulates that. I may be in 
error; but that is the information that has been conveyed to me. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I have understood the rule 
to be that they are entitled to 30 days’ leave without anything 
more than the filing of an application for that leave. 

Mr. WARREN. They are by law entitled to 30 days’ regular 
leave and national holidays. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Thirty days and holidays; that is right. 

Mr. WARREN. And also sick leave, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. - When it comes to sick leave, then the em- 
ployee must be actually sick or must come within the statute 
permitting such leave if a member of his family is sick and 
requires his attention. 
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Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield. 

Mr. KIRBY. Is it contemplated in the Senator’s amendment 
that if eight hours is not required to discharge effectively the 
work of the office, the employee shall not be given eight hours’ 
pay for that day, but shall make up the time on the next day? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, no; the requirement is that the em- 
ployees shall work eight hours a day. 

Mr, KIRBY. Suppose it is not necessary to have them work 
eight hours in order to perform the work? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It will be found that all the departments 
are behind in their work. There is no danger of that being the 
case, and in the event a condition should arise whereby they 
were not required to work eight hours the force could be dimin- 
ished and the work made to go around so as to keep all em- 
ployed for eight hours. 

Mr. WARREN. They usually get half a day on Saturday all 
through the summer, do they not? 

Mr, SHAFROTH. Yes; they get half a day on Saturdays 
in the hot weather; but everybody else gets the same. Mr. 
President, it has been found that if those who work do not have 
the benefit of a limited number of hours, and do not receive the 
benefit of some sort of a vacation, they will have to take weeks 
or will have to take months, and sometimes will have to take 
years, to recuperate their condition. It has been recognized 
by physicians and by the highest authorities upon such sub- 
jects that 8 hours of labor and 30 days’ vacation in the sum- 
mer is a reasonable schedule. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the object of the motion 
to suspend the rules is simply to give an opportunity to the 
Senate to vote, notwithstanding the rules, to modify the Borland 
amendment as it passed the other House. The present condition 
of things is this: A clerk is required to work seven hours; and 
the Senator from Arkansas need not concern himself about his 
being required to work at least seven hours, except upon holi- 
days and during his vacation. Then, too, a clerk may be called 
upon to work more hours, as the exigencies of the service may 
require, without compensation. Hitherto, considering the fact 
that he did not perform an ordinary day’s work, but worked 
only seven hours, it was thought to be Deena to insert a pro- 
vision for extra pay. Now, the House adopts and sends to the 
Senate a provision to make the clerks work eight hours a day. 
I think that they ought to work eight hours; I think that publie 
employees ought to give a full day’s work, just like employees 
of corporations or of individuals; but I think that when they are 

made to do that that they ought to be put upon the same footing 
as other laborers. 

I therefore introduced the motion to give them time and a half 
extra pay for extra time. That motion was ruled out on a point 
of order. That left the Senate in this situation: It had either to 
adopt the Borland amendment as it came from the House or 
reject it. The Senate had no initiative of its own, no volition 
of its own, as to how the eight-hour law should be modified, 
limited, or framed. An appeal was taken from the decision of the 
Chair, and the Senate sustained the Chair. That settled that 
question. 

I think that these employees ought to be made to give a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s pay; and I think that eight hours is 
a fair day’s work. The labor unions and the workingmen in the 
United States have all said that they would be satisfied with 
that; but under the present system obtaining in the departments 
a clerk working seven hours can be worked over seven hours 
without extra pay; and, with the Borland amendment, merely 
changing the number of hours from seven to eight, they are 
left in the situation where if the provision of the House bill 
becomes a law they can be worked over eight hours without 
any extra pay. 

While I contend that eight hours is a fair day’s work, I also 
contend that more than eight hours is overwork for almost 
anybody in any sort of business of this description or in any sort 
of manual labor for that matter. I suppose the Senate under- 
stands the situation; but being a Senator myself I can not resist 
the temptation to add perfume to the violet and to make the red 
of the rose still redder, and therefore have attempted to explain 
the sole object of the motion, which is to give the Senate itself 
a chance to say whether it wants the amendment or not, it 
having been deprived of that chance by the technical rule. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I shall only detain the 
Senate for a moment. I think we are falling into rather a bad 
habit in that whenever an amendment is offered which is sub- 
ject to a point of order we move to suspend the rules so as to 
make it in order. We have occupied several days discussing 
one motion of that kind, and I presume we shall occupy a day in 


discussing the pending motion, and pretty soon we shall be spend- 
ing half our time in controversies over suspending the rules. I 
have never voted to suspend the rules, and will not do so unless 
there is involved a matter of great importance to the country. 

Now, as regards this matter, I voted against the motion of 
the Senator from Texas to strike out the so-called Borland 
amendment, I have changed my mind on that question; and, if 
the Senator from Texas renews that motion, I shall vote for 
it, because I believe it is the easiest way to settle this question. 

There are certain uncontroverted points in this controversy. 
The clerks are a favored class; they get 30 days’ leave of ab- 
sence, and they all take it; they get 30 days’ sick leave, and some 
of them take a part of it; they get holidays with pay. There is 
no other class of laborers in the United States that have those 
privileges; so that it ought not to be made to appear here that 
the Government clerks are being oppressed in any way. They 
are satisfied with the law as it stands. I have had, I think, at 
least 50 letters protesting against the Borland amendment, and 
saying that the clerks are perfectly satisfied with the law as it 
stands. Why not leave it in that shape? Why not strike out 
the provision in the bill, the so-called Borland amendment, and 
let matters go along as they are at present? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The very ground upon which my motion 
is based is that there should be more time given by the clerks, 
more service performed; and, eight hours being a reasonable 
requirement, that that standard should be fixed; but when the 
clerks are called upon to work extra hours extra pay should be 
allowed them, 

I will say to the Senator that the amendment I have proposed 
is perfectly satisfactory to the employees, particularly in view 
of the fact that they do not work only seven hours, but in many, 
cases are required to work eight hours or more a day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator may be well 
informed; but I have had numerous letters protesting against 
the eight-hour amendment and asking that it shall not be agreed 
to. I do not think the clerks are satisfied with it. They are 
satisfied with the present condition as it exists to-day. I have 
not heard a whisper of complaint along that line. 

Another thing, Mr. President. These clerks are employed by 
the year, at $1,000, $1,080, $1,100, $1,200, $1,400, and so on. If 
we are to pay them upon the same basis that workmen are paid 
in the factories of the United States, it will be necessary to have 
a ledger account entered into with every clerk, and the hours 
and the minutes that they work overtime will nave to be reck- 
oned. It will require a force to do that The Government service 
is not suffering. They have called to this city about 10,000 
clerks, and I do not know but 20,000 clerks, within the last few 
weeks, and they are all glad to come here. Many of them are 
getting twice as much here as they would get at home. While 
I sympathize with them in every right that they ought to have, I 
do not think we ought to become hysterical over this thing. 
Inasmuch as they are satisfied with the existing law, it seems 
to me that what we ought to do is to agree to the motion made 
by the Senator from Texas, to strike out the so-called Bor- 
land amendment and let the law remain as it is at the present 


time. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I have here the law on the 
subject of vacation and sick leave. I quote from the United 
States Compiled Statutes, 1916, page 96: 

Provided further, That the head of any department may grant 30 
days’ annual leave with pay in any one year to each clerk or employee: 
And provided further, That where some member of the immediate 
family of a clerk or employee is afflicted with a contagious disease and 
requires the care and attendance of such employee, or where his or 
her presence in the department would jeopardize the health of fellow 
clerks, and in exceptional and meritorious cases where a clerk or em- 

loyee is personally ill and where to limit the annual leave to 30 days 
n any one calendar year would work eee hardship it may be ex- 
tend in the discretion of the head of the department, with pay, not 
exceeding 80 days in any one case or in any one calendar year. 


The clerks do not have this leave as a matter of right. It is 
simply a matter of discretion on the part of the head of the 
department. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator knows very well, however, that 
it is taken every year, and has been allowed for a great many 


ears. 
7 Mr. SHEPPARD. I am informed by many clerks that many 
of them do not get it at all. 

Mr. WARREN. They do not ask for it then. 

Mr. SMOOT. If they do not ask fop it they do not get it. 
There is no clerk of the Government that ever asks for his 30 
days leave of absence but that he gets it. He is entitled to it 
under the law, and he ought to get it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. He is not entitled to it, because the law 
says he is not entitled to it. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Yes; he is entitled to it, just exactly the same 
as in the case of the seven-hour provision of the law. That was 
suggestive on the part of Congress, and the heads of the depart- 
ments obeyed it; and this is suggestive, and the heads of the 
departments have obeyed it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The provision for seven hours’ work a day 
is made obligatory. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all, as the Senator will see if he reads 
the law. 

Mr. SHEPPARD (reading)— 

Hereafter it shall be the duty of the heads of the several executive 
departments, in the interest of the public service, to uire of all 
clerks and other employees, of whatever grade or class, in their respec- 
tive departments, not less than seven hours of labor each day. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, well, yes; not less than seven hours. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The seven-hour provision is obligatory as 
a minimum. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was speaking about the question of working 
over the seven hours. There is not anything obligatory on the 
part of the head of any department to compel them to work more 
than seven hours. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is true. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I do not see that it is any 
argument against this provision that the clerks have a holiday 
or that they have certain hours of vacation. The fact is that 
very few of these clerks are worked overtime. That is an ab- 
solute fact; but that does not relieve the clerks who are worked 
overtime. As a matter of fact, there are just a few clerks in 
each department who are so skilled that it is worth while to 
work them overtime, and those poor clerks are worked nearly to 
death. 

I know of instances by personal knowledge where clerks have 
been worked 12 hours a day, and are worked 12 hours a day 
now, because they are familiar with the work and no one else 
is. It is no answer to such a clerk to say that 99 per cent of 
the other clerks work only 8 hours or 7 hours. It is no answer 
to such a clerk to say that everybody gets 30 days’ vacation. 
He is working 12 hours, and he is working 12 hours because the 
department, unfortunately, has to have him work 12 hours. 

The situation is this, as has been suggested: Those that are 
not efficient are worked only 7 hours and those that are efficient 
are worked 12 hours; and because 99 per cent of them are 
worked only 7 hours and have a holiday, therefore the other 1 
per cent have to work 12 hours without any difference in their 
compensation. Now, is that fair? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
what he has stated is absolutely correct. I stated on the floor 
of the Senate the other day that I did not think 1 per cent of 
the clerks in the Government employ were working over 7 
hours per day. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think the Senator from Utah is right. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want the Senator to know 
that I am not opposing ample pay for the clerks of the Govern- 
ment. That I want them to have, and I shall vote for it when- 
ever I get a chance to do so, although I know that it ought to 
be provided for in a different way than we are going to do it 
by voting a horizontal increase. That is unscientific and never 
will be satisfactory. But I want to say to the Senator now 
that the clerks who are working 12 hours to-day are the most 
efficient clerks in the employment of the Government, as he has 
already stated, and they are the ones that are going to get the 
efficiency marks; they are the ones that are going to get the 
promotions as soon as the promotions possibly can be made by 
the head of the department; and that happens every week and 
every month of the year. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, that is something like the 
reward hereafter. I am satisfied that some of us here are going 
to get rewarded hereafter; but the only scientific way to pay 
a man for something he does is to pay him while he does it 
instead of hoping that at some time somebody will promote him 
so that he can get a fair wage. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that that is what they will get, and I 
think it is right that they should get it. I think they are the 
ones that ought to be taken care of the very first moment the 
head of the department can promote them; and all of the depart- 
ments, so far as I know, are following that policy. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The main object in the time-and-a-half pro- 
vision is not to pay extra wages. It is to prevent people from 
unnecessarily working a man longer than he should work. 
That is the reason of it. No man is going to pay time and a 
half for extra-hour work unless the employee’s services are 
absolutely necessary. On the other hand, many careless fore- 
men will work a man overtime if it does not cost anything or 
does not detract from the foreman's own record. This will cost 
the Government practically nothing, because I should say only 1 
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per cent or less of these people are now worked overtime. I¢ 
will not cost the Government anything; but we have just as 
much of a duty imposed on us to protect the 1 per cent as we 
have to protect the 99 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
permit a suggestion for my own information—because I do not 
claim to know anything about it—can not the Senator conceive 
of a condition as to a future reward along this line: Are not 
some of these clerks in the departments of such efficiency in 
their present positions that the mere fact of their being indis- 
pensable in those positions would of itself prevent them from 
getting a higher place, because it would be robbing the one in 
power of the very service he needed? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have known a transfer to be refused to 
another department by reason of the necessity of a clerk in a 
particular department. I have asked for transfers from one 
department because they were working certain employees 12 
hours a day, and the answer was that they had to have those 
particular employees. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, as I understand the situation, 
the present law provides that seven hours shall constitute a 
minimum day's work. To say that we should enact a law com- 
pelling the clerks to work an additional hour without additional 
pay would simply be to say to these clerks that they are getting 
overpaid. 5 

I voted for the so-called Borland amendment as amended by 
the Senate. When it came to the Senate it provided for an 
hour’s increase, with no limitation. The Senate has amended 
the Borland amendment by providing that it shall be only for 
the period of the war; and, of course, the amendment which 
will be proposed by the Senator from Colorado, so far as the 
increase is concerned, would apply only to the period of the war. 

I felt, Mr. President, that during the war we ought to ask the 
clerks to work eight hours; but if we ask them to work eight 
hours, and if they do work eight hours, we ought to give them 
additional pay. For that reason I shall vote for the motion of 
the Senator from Colorado to suspend the rule so as to give 
the Senate the right to vote as to whether or not we shall in- 
crease the pay. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the Senate 
suspend paragraphs 1, 2, and 8 of Rule XVI in order that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHarrorH] may present, in order, 
the amendment proposed by him? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, before the vote is taken, I 
suggest that we had better have a quorum. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That will bring a quorum. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). Because of 
my general pair with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. SMITH] 
I withhold my vote. : 

Mr. FALL (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON], who is 
unavoidably absent. At his special request I observe the pair 
upon this question and withhold my vote. : 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Warsa]. As he is not in the Chamber I withhold my vote. 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). I have n gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
StMMONSI. As he is not in the Chamber I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GRONNA (when Mr. La FoLLETTE'S name was called). 
I wish to announce that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LA Fottetre] is absent on account of sickness in his family. I 
am informed that if he were presént he would vote for the 
motion of the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SsarH]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCun- 
BER]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). 


I have a general 


pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Jasres]. As 
he is absent I withhold my vote. 
Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Repeating 


my announcement of my pair and its transfer, which announce- 
ment I ask may stand for the day, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MYERS. Has the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McLean] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with that Senator. 


8 In his ab- 
sence I withhold my vote. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I have a pair with the 


Senator from Maine [Mr, FERNALD]. Not knowing how he 
would vote on this question, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HARDING. I inquire if the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Unnerwoop] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. HARDING. I have a general pair with that Senator 
and in his absence I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I 
should vote “nay.” ` 

Mr. CALDER. I am paired with the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the negative). 
The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beckuam] with whom 
I am paired is absent. I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Savissury] and to state that he is paired with 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cort]. I ask that this 
announcement may stand for the day. 

The roll call resuited—yeas 33, nays 24, as follows: 


YEAS—33. 
Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Shields 
— . 2 — — Wash. Owen gases 
Chamberlain Page ompson 
Cummins . Phelan DONARA 
Gore Lod Pittman Watson 
Gronna McKellar Poindexter Wiliams 
Hend New Sheppard 
enderson ew 
Jo n, Norris Sh = 
NAYS—24. 
Curtis King Robinson Swanson 
Fietcher Kirby — —— 
France mith, 
Gallin Overman Smith, Mich. Wadswerth 
Hardwick Pomerene Smoot Warren 
Hitchcock ell Stone Wolcott 
NOT VOTING—38 
nkhead Fernald La Follette Smith, S. C. 
m uyson Sterl 
Borah Gerry McCumber Suther: 
Brandegee Gor McLean Thomas 
Broussard Harding Myers ell 
Calder Hollis Nelson Underwood 
Colt James nrose Walsh 
Culberson Johnson, S. Dak. Reed Weeks 
Dillingham Kendrick neering 
Fall Kenyon Smith, Md. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Less than two-thirds having voted | 


in the affirmative, the motion is lost. 
Mr. PITTMAN. I offer the amendment that I offered in the 


Committee of the Whole and reserved for consideration in the 


Senate, and ask for a vote on it. I ask that it may be stated. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
The SECRETARY. On page 91, at the end of line 16, after the 

word “day,” it is proposed to insert “or to pay salaries of the 

heads of executive departments having charge of the employ- 
ment of labor who require more than eight hours’ labor of an 
employee each day, unless such employee is paid at the rate of 
time and a half for each hour over eight hours.” 

Mr. GORE. I make the point of order that the proposed 
amendment is general legislation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And is not estimated for. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair sustains the point of 
order. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I now renew my motion to | 


strike out lines 10 to 16, inclusive, on page 91, as amended; and 
on that motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator | 


from Texas if this is a motion to strike out what is known as the 
Borland amendment? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. 
that far in this matter. 

Mr. President, I said before, nnd I wish to reiterate, that I 
voted for the eight-hour law. I voted to suspend the rules and 
put on the bill the provision giving pay and a half for the addi- 
tional time over the eight hours required under that amendment. 
I was extremely anxious to see the labor at Washington equalized 
with the other labor of the country and to have the rule prevail 
here that prevails generally in all systems of organized labor in 
my part of the country as well as in the East. I was desirous, 
also, to see time and a half paid for overtime. Inasmuch as that 
effort has failed in getting remuneratien for the clerks for the 


I am glad that we have at last gotten 


hours of labor after others have quit, I shall vote to strike out | 


this amendment, because under it, without that provision, I 
think it unfair not only to the Government in requiring this 
extraordinary labor but very unfair to the men themselves who 
have to bear that burden. 

I shall, therefore, with this explanation, change the vote I 
gave before. r 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. L 

Mr. CALDER (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island IMr. Grnry]. 


On this question he would vote in the affirmative. I also shall 
vote that way. I therefore vote “yea.” 
Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). Because of 


my pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. SAITH], 
and not knowing how he would vote upon this question, I with- 
hold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FALL (when his name was called). I make the same an- 
nouncement as on the previous roll call and withhold my vote. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Warsa]. As he is not in the Chamber, I withhold my vote. If 


| at liberty to vote, I should vote “nay.” 


Mr. HARDING (when his name was called). I note the ab- 
sence of the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Uxprrwoop], 
with whom I have a general pair. Being unable to secure a 
transfer, I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote 
“ae na 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota (when his name was called). 
I have a pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD]. 


| Being unable to get a transfer, I withhold my vote. If at liberty 
| to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 


Mr. GRONNA (when Mr. La Fotterre’s name was called). 


I desire to make the same announcement as before, that the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre] is necessarily absent 
because of illness in his family. I am also informed 


that if 

present he would vote in the affirmative. 
Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I Lave a pair with 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], who is absent. 


| I do not know how he would vote on this question if present. I 
am not able to obtain a transfer of my pair, znd therefore with- 
| hold my vote If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 


Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Announcing 
| my pair as on the last vote, I withhold my vote. 
Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). The junior 


Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM] appears to be absent. 


I have a general pair with that Senator, and therefore withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I havea general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCrar- 
BER]. In his absence I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James]. Inm 
unable to obtain a transfer, and therefore withhold my vote. If 
I were permitted to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I am informed 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose], with 
whom I have a pair, would if present vote “yea” upon this 
proposition. I therefore feel at liberty to vote the same way 
without any transfer. I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I transfer my pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Maryland IMr. Sacrru] to the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. La Forterre] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WEEKS. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Janes] to the junior Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. Kenyon] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. MYERS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McLean] to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brovssarp] and yote “nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I transfer my pair with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM] to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Penrose], and I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: : 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BranprcEE] with the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]; and 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILIMAN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 23, as follows: 


YEAS—40. 
Ashurst Hardwick Martin Shields 
Baird Henderson Overman Simmons 
Calder Hitchcock Owen ith, Ariz. 
Chamberlain Johnson. Cal. Phelan Smith, Mich. 
Sa e e See aa 
an 0 an 

France King 3 

x Thompson 
Gronna McKellar Sheppard Williams 
Hale cNary Wolcott 


NAYS—23. 
Borah Lodge Poindexter 
Cummins Myers Pomerene Wadsworth 
Fletcher New Shafroth 
re Norris Smith, Ga. Watson 
Kellogg Nugent Smoot eeks 
Kirby age Townsend 
NOT VOTING—32. 
Bankhead Frelinghuysen Kenyon Smith, 
am Gerry La Follette Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee Got Lewis terling 
Broussard Harding McCumber Thomas 
Colt Hollis McLean Tillman 
Culberson James Nelson Trammell 
1 Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Underwood 
Fernald Kendrick Saulsbury Walsh 


So Mr. Srepparp’s motion to strike out was agreed to. 
Mr. GORE. I desire to offer an amendment, suggested by 
the Department of Agriculture. 
The Secretary. At the end of line 11, page 90, insert: 


pact moneys hereafter received in payment of charges fixed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture on account of such cleaning and disinfection 
at plants constructed therefor out of any appropriation made on 
account of, the pink bollworm of cotton to be covered into the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr, 
Gore]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. I move the adoption of the amendment which I 
send to the desk, also prepared in the Department of Agricul- 
ture and sent to me. It is a companion to the amendment just 
adopted. 

The SECRETARY. On page 91, after line 9, insert: 

And provided further, That not to exceed 10 per cent of the fore- 
going amounts * for the eradication of the pink bollworm 
of cotton shall available interchangeably in the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture among the several items under that head, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator if he de- 
sires that amendment to be adopted? I notice that now all the 
departments are beginning to suggest the same thing in almost 
every lump-sum appropriation. I do not believe that it is good 
policy for Congress to undertake that way of legislating. I 
think whenever a department asks for an appropriation they 
ought to ask for what they really need, and there should be no 
part of it transferred to some other purpose. I do not believe 
the Senate ought to adopt the amendment, 

Mr. GORD. I will say to the Senator that a provision like 
this is in the bill, but it relates to preceding appropriations and 
not to succeeding appropriations. It happened that the appro- 
priation for the pink bollworm follows that provision which 
relates only to preceding appropriations. I will say to the 
Senator we had an amendment reported by the committee that 
the funds used in this inspection should be revolving funds. 
That was stricken out by the Senate. Now, that renders the 
appropriation insufficient, in view of the fact that it does not 
revolve, but has to be covered into the Treasury, and it would 
render the amount inadequate. This is intended to meet that 
situation. Otherwise the work of disinfecting these cars coming 
from Mexico, from which we import the bollworm, can not go 
forward. The funds might be exhausted before the end of the 
fiscal year. I think, in this case at least, there ought to be an 
exception made. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course hearing an amendment read from the 
desk and not having any chance at all to see it, it is almost im- 
possible to judge of the effect of the amendment. I was speak- 
ing against the principle. It began two years ago, and it is being 
followed up now by all the departments, and it ought to cease. 

Mr. GORE. I think the Senator is right about it, generally 
speaking.“ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore]. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. ASHURST. I move that the Senate proceed to the’ con- 
sideration of House bill 8696, the Indian appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 8696) making 
appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs with amendments. 

Mr. STONE. I ask the Senator from Arizona to allow the bill 
to be laid aside for the present. 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask unanimous consent that the bill be tem- 
porarily laid aside. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be temporarily laid 
aside. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 
20 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
March 22, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate March 21, 1918. 
APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY., 


Lieut. (Junior Grade) Lemuel E. Lindsay to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1917. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 7th day of March, 1918: 

Frank H. Luckel and 

Ralph F, Wood. 

Ensign Robert H. Maury to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy from the 7th day of December, 1917. 

The following-named surgeons to be medical inspectors in the 
Navy, with the rank of commander, from the 15th day of Octo- 
ber, 1917: 

Robert E. Hoyt, 

John F. Murphy, and 

Jesse W. Backus. 

The following-named surgeons to be medical inspectors in the 
Navy, with the rank of commander, from the Ist day of January, 
1918: 

Clarence F. Ely and 

Perceval S. Rossiter. 

The following-named passed assistant surgeons to be surgeons 
in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, from the 
15th day of October, 1917: 

Harry A. Garrison, 

Henry L. Dollard, 

Earle P. Huff, 

Harry R. Hermesch, and 

Harry L. Smith. 

Assistant Civil Engineer David G. Copeland to be a civil en- 
gineer in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 27th 
day of February, 1918. 

Carpenter Edgar S. Covey to be a chief carpenter in the 
Navy from the 26th day of March, 1915. 

Pay Clerk Walter A. Thomas to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Navy from the 12th day of October, 1917. 

The following-named warrant officers to be ensigns in the 
NARA for temporary service, from the 15th day of March, 
1918: 

Charles C. Roberts, 

Charles L. Allen, 

Guy A. Walker, 

Nicholas Kedinger, 

Percy C. Becker, 

Stockard R. Hickey, 

Alfred E. Stulb, 

Walter Hinton, 

George B. Kessack, 

Oscar Erickson, 

John J. Bayer, 

Oscar F. Bandura, 

Guy McLaughlin, 

Russell G. McNaughton, 

Eduard G. Jahnke, 

Otto Beran, 

David J. Spahr, 

Wiliam E. McClendon, 

Fred S. Wade, and 

John W. Collier. 

The following-named enlisted men to be ensigns in the Navy, 
for temporary service, from the 15th day of March, 1918: 

Enos Dahuff, 

Delos A. Humphrey, 

William J, Sharkey, 

George H. Charter, 

Edward Reavely, 

Niels Andersen, 

Howard C. Heald, 

Robert S. Dunn, 

Lawrence E. Myers, 

Robert S. Smith, jr., 

John E. Hatch, t 
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Frederiek Shea, 

Clarence J. Gale, 

Albert Nashman, 

Charles E. Olson, 

Robert Martin, and ` 

William S. Quesinberry. 

The following-named ensigns of the United States Naval 
Reserve Force to be ensigns in the Navy, for temporary service, 
from the 15th day of March, 1918: 

James C. White, 

Edward Reynolds, jr., and 

Henry O. Rea. 

The following-named ensigns of the National Naval Volunteers 
to be ensigns in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th 
day of March, 1918: 

Robert W. Rose, 

Matthew L. Kelly, and 

Freeman J, Condon. 

Medical Inspector Frank L. Pleadwell to be a medical director 
in the Navy with the rank of captain, for temporary service, 
from the 1st day of February, 1918. 

The following-named surgeons to be medical inspectors in: the 
Navy, with the rank of commander, for temporary service, from 
the 1st day of February, 1918: 

Charles E. Ryder, 

Allen D: MeLean, and 

Frederick G. Abeken. 

Pay Clerk Roy E. Barrett to be an assistant paymaster in the 
Navy with the rank of ensign, for temporary service, from the 
1st day of January, 1918. 

Carpenter Edgar S. Covey to be an assistant naval constructor 
in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), for 
temporary service, from the 1st day of July, 1917. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 21, 1918. 
JUDGE or THE MUNICIPAL Court, DISTRICT or COLUMBIA. 
Milton Strasburger to be judge of the municipal court, District 
of Columbia. 
District JUDGE. 
Edwin Louis Garvin to be United States district judge, 
eastern district of New York. 
Untrep STATES ATTORNEY. 
Claude R. Porter to be United States attorney, southern dis- 
trict of Iowa. 
UNITED States MARSHAL. 
Nicholas F. Reed to be United States marshal, southern dis- 
trict of Iowa. J 
SURVEYORS GENERAL. ~ 
Lucius Dills to be surveyor general of New Mexico. 
Ingwald C. Thoresen to be surveyor general of Utah. 
RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 
John V. Killion to be receiver of public moneys at Dodge City, 
Kans. 
Edward J. Hughes to be receiver of public moneys at Dickin- 
son, N. Dak, 
Albert F. Young to be receiver of public moneys at Vernal, 
Utah, 
NEGISTERS or LAND OFFICES. 
Frank Langley to be register of the land office at Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho. N 
Peter Hanson to be register of the land office at Vernal, Utah. 
POSTMASTEES. 
GEORGIA. 
P. D. Wootten, Abbeville, 
L. W. Stanford, Hamilton. 
Flem C. Dame, Homerville. 
P. Brooks Ford, Sylvester. 
Sanford P. Darby, Vidalia. 
Mary P. Dixon, West Point. 
OKEAHOMA,. 
J. P. Ford, Konawa. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Frederic P. Laub, Bath. 
John F. Henry, Cresco. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
James A. Wright, Wakefield. 


REJECTION. 
Executive nomination rejected by the Senate March 21, 1918. 
M. B. Hickman to be postmaster at Coalgate, Okla. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuourspayx, March 21, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We thank Thee, our Father in Heaven, for that finer, purer, 
nobler spirit, pouring itself out in a thousand kind, generous, 
philanthropic, altruistic, and God-like methods, to alleviate 
the widespread suffering thrust into the world by the ruthless 
and brutal methods of the enemies of civil, political, and re- 
ligious liberty. 

Grant, O most merciful Father, that out of it all shall come 
a larger, purer, grander civilization, which shall transform 
every child of the living God into a good Samaritan, through 
that love which poured itself out on the cross of Calvary for a 
sinful world. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. a 


ENROLLED JOINT-RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint resolu- 
tion of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. J. Res. 154. Joint resolution authorizing the erection of a 
memorial in Washington to the memory and in honor of the 
members of the various orders of sisters who gave their services 
as nurses on battle ficlds, in hospitals, and on floating hospitals 
during the Civil War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by inserting an address recently 
delivered by the governor of Louisiana, Hon. R. G. Pleasant. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
an address recently delivered by Gov. Pleasant. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 


RENTALS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for three minutes. 

Mr. LITTLE. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It will take only three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I have a letter 
which I received this morning, which I wish to read to the 
House. I read: 

J rr THE COLORS,” 
WALTER REED GENERAL HOSPITAL, 


Washington, D. C., March 18, 1918. 
Representative JOHNSON. 

Dear Sm: I wish to complain to you about the rent profiteering in 
Washington. 

I am a sergeant in the Aviation Corps and in the hospital with a 
broken leg. My wife is living in a house at 73 New York Avenue, owned 
by Mrs. Kearnon, TL New York Avenue. Prior to March t the rent was 
$35. Now the rent is $60 a month for Saa tap and $50 for three 
rooms dowustairs. Now my rent is raised my wife is to be put out 
April 1, because my wife is to be a mother soon, and Mrs, K 
taking 8 of my being in the hospital. 


ours, respectfully, 
Sergt. NSWELL F. JOHNSTONE: 

I also have a letter, received this morning, from an old 
woman, which I will read. I might say, in advance of the 
reading of this letter, that this is from a woman 76 years old, 
who is a widow of a Union soldier, and it is not so legibly 
written or so well expressed as Lord Macaulay might do it. 


But I will read it just as it is: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 20, 1978. 


earnon is 


Hon. BEN JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Sin: I being in much trouble regarding my home, having occu- 
pied ‘same one year and seven months at rental $25 per month, in ad- 
vance usually paid. I have been notified by agent in charge to vacate 
premises by April 15, 1918, next month, without any reason given. Six 
weeks ago agent raised my rent $10.50 more than been paying, by 
notice given in less than two weeks; came to my home saying my rent 
e $25 as before, only I believed he feared trouble by some of 
you in authority. R 

I am a Civil War widow, self-supporting, 76 years old. I would be 
glad to confer with you and learn if anything can be done. Am unable 
to find another house, and must I be put out on the street? ‘Viease 


oblige, answer. 
Yours, truly, Mrs. C. C. Annorr. 
With that letter, Mr. Speaker, is another sheet of paper, at 
the top of which is pasted a slip bearing the following: 


Daniel J. Sullivan, real estate, loans, and insurance, 412 H Street 


‘I NW., Washington, D. C. 


1918. 


On this additional sheet of paper the old lady adds: 

Address and name of agent in charge of home. 

I would call and bring other evidence if desired. 

I trust you may find some one who will take the matter up, that 
right may prevail and I not suffer wrongly. 

Yours, sincerely, Mrs. C. C. ABBOTT. 

It has been stated so often that the owners of private prop- 
erty are not profiteering; that tenants only 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. T would like to ask the gentleman if the per- 
sons who gave these men and women notice to vacate property 
are the owners of the property? : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. As I was about to say, these 
letters giving notice to quit clearly appear to be from owners 
and not from tenants, who are charged by owners as doing 
practically all of the profiteering. 

Mr. KEARNS. The reason I wanted to ask that question. 
is, as I reeall the testimony submitted to the House the other 
day on the part of the Real Estate Exchange, that it was 
to the effect that all the profiteering rents in this city came 
from tenants who were subleasing, and, according to that testi- 
mony, this letter contradicts the statement of the Board of Ex- 


chan 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. I have called attention to 
these letters because they recite facts about merciless and piti- 
Tess owners. 
INSURANCE FOR PRISONERS OF WAR. 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker; I ask unanimous consent to 


take up and pass at this time Senate joint resolution 133. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous: 


consent for the present consideration of Senate joint resolution | 


133. Is there objection? 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, let the resolution be reported. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the joint resolution. 


The Clerk read Senate joint resolution 133, authorizing the 


granting of insuranee under the act entitled “An act to author- 
ize the establishment of a Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the 
Treasury Department,” approved September 2, 1914, as amended 
by the act approved October 6. 1917, on application by a person 
other than the person to be insured, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That insurance under the act entitled “An act to au- 

thorize the establishment of a Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the 

“4 8 September 2. 1914, as amended by the 

net appro 1917, be granted by the Bureau of War 

Risk Insurance on app made by the person to be insured or, 

subject to such regulations as the bureau: may prescribe, by any other 
person. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I understand that the purpose of this resolution is primarily to 
extend the protection of the insurance to. those who have been 
taken prisoners of war, and who therefore cam not avail them- 
selves of its benefits under the present law. The gentleman pro- 
poses to offer an amendment to specify that special purpose? 

Mr. RAYBURN. To cover only those; yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would the gentleman have any objection 
to having that amendment reported? 

Mr. RAYBURN. No; none at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let the amendment be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. RAYBURN. They may make application, but before the 
insurance can be issued the application must be approved by 
the insured. a 

Mr. STAFFORD. The purpose of this joint resolution is to 
take care of those who are prisoners of war and who can not 
approve the application. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Who can neither make the application nor 
indorse it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, as I understand 


the reading of the joint resolution, any person other than the | 


insured may make this application. Does not the 


from Texas think that should be limited te the beneficiaries? 
Mr. RAYBURN. I have limited it, and that is the reason 
for the amendment T propose to offer, so that only the people 
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in the permitted class of benelicinries will he allowed to make 
this application. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
mitted class, 

Mr. RAYBURN, Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessce. Wilt the gentleman. yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. This. does not change in any 
respect the character of the beneficiary? 

Mr. RAYBURN.. Not at all. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. A case has: recently been 
brought to my attention, in which a boy was taken from an 
orphan asylum. and reared by a family, but the legal processes 
of adoption were not complied with. It is held, and doubtless 
properly, that the foster parents can not in such a ease be bene- 
ficiaries. But it has occurred to me that there are cases of that 
sort which present very strong equities, and I want to ask the 
gentleman if his committee has given any thought to an amend- 
ment that would cover cases of that kind? 

Mr. RAYBURN. We have, and I have been in. communication 
with the department, and it is my intention within a few days 
to introduce a bill covering several minor details of that sort. 
It is our intention to try to provide by that bill that anybody 
who stands in the place of the parent shall be a beneficiary of 
this insurance, the same as the parents. That is one of the 
things we intend to cover in the bill that I propose to introduce. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. In a ease such as I have de- 
scribed the purpose of the committee is to make the bill broad 


No one except those in the per- 


‘enough to cover those who stand in the place of parents, whether 


the legal formalities of adoption have been gone through with 


or not? 

Mr. RAYBURN, That is my intention. 

Mr. SMETH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield for n ques- 
tion? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. , 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to inquire whether 


under the present law the parents or next of kin can not make 


application for insurance in the place of the soldier? 


Mr. RAYBURN. They can make application, but before the 
insurance ean be issued upon it, it must have the indorsement 
of the soldier. These boys who are prisoners of war can not 
be reached, even to indorse the application. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I understood that they could make 
the application, but I did not understand about the indorsement. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I did not quite understand the gentle- 
man with reference to the change which may be under considera- 
tion with reference to the beneficiaries, Did I correctly under- 
stand the gentleman that the change contemplated would au- 
thorize the foster parents, for example, who had always cared 
for a boy who had become a soldier; to be made beneficiaries? 

Mr. RAYBURN. It is my intention within a few days to in- 
troduce 2 bill that will be broad enough to cover cases of that 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. TI think that would be highly commend- 
able. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The present law does not covor that, and 
neither does this bill. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I have had cases called to my attention 
a number of times where foster parents had cared for the soldier 
ever since he was a smal! child, and yet they could get no benefits 
under the insurance law. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. If this amendment is adopted and insurance 
is taken out for a prisoner, who will pay for that? 

Mr. RAYBURN. It does not say. The department would hold 
that under the law as it now stands they do net question where 
the money to cover the premium comes from. The amendment 
specifically reads that there shall be no obligation placed on 
the insured by reason of some one else taking out insurance; 
and, furthermore, if he is in a place where he can ot name the 
beneficiary, the policy, as far as the beneficiary is concerned, 
is left blank, and when he gets where he can name him he may. 
do so. In case he dies and no beneficiary is named, the insur- 
ance would go to the estate and be distributed according to laws 
of the State. 

Mr. DENISON. Wilf the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes: 

Mr. DENISON. The practical effect is that the beneficiaries 
themselves have to pay for it. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes; somebody besides the soldier. 

Mr. KEARNS. Wil? the gentleman yield? a 

Mr. RAYBURN. I will. 
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Mr. KEARNS. Under the law now in force the time for tak- 
ing out insurance expires April 12. Under your bill is the time 
extended? 

Mr. RAYBURN. It does not extend the time at all. 

Mr. KEARNS. Suppose that some relative of the soldier 
who is taken prisoner should take out insurance to-morrow, or 
after the bill becomes a law, how does the Government know, 
or the person who took out the insurance know, that the soldier 
is still alive? 

Mr. RAYBURN. That would have to be determined. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. COX. The regular order. 

The SPEAKER. But the regular order is demanded. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the Rayburn amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the word “other,” in line 2, page 2, and strike out also 
the period after the word“ person!“ in line 2 and insert a comma, and 
add the following: “ within the permitted class as specified in section 
402 of said act: Provided, That the person to be insured has been taken 
prisoner of war before April 12, 1918: Ang provided further, That 
no one but the insured may designate the beneficiary, and 8 in 
this resolution shall be deemed to change or affect the permitted class 


F or impose any obligation upon the insured against his 
will.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the Rayburn amend- 


ment. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be recog- 
nized in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. GARNER. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARNER. Is not the gentleman from Texas in charge 
of the bill entitled to the floor? N 

The SPEAKER. He is. 

Mr. GARNER. I do not want the gentleman from Minnesota 
to get the floor for an hour's debate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota is not going 
to get the floor for an hour's debate. Does the gentleman from 
Texas yield to the gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota five minutes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the amendment may 
be again reported. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will again re- 
port the amendment. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman from Minnesota yield to 
me to ask the chairman a question? I would like to ask if 
he has considered whether the language now used will not in- 
terfere with the present provision of law which allows an appli- 
cation to be made by the next of kin subject to the approval of 
the insured? 

Mr. RAYBURN. This language was written by the counsel 

for the bureau. 
Nr. TOWNER. ‘The language of the amendment is that 
nobody but the insurer shall be allowed to name the beneficiary. 
Now, if that be the case, would not that constitute an interfer- 
ence per se with the provisions of the law which allows an 
application to be made by the next of kin subject to the approval 
of the insured? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Under the present law that does not change 
it; nobody has a right to name the beneficiary but the insured 
himself. 

Mr. TOWNER. I understand that, but my question is—the 
law now permits the application to be made for insurance by the 
next of kin subject to the approval of the insured, the soldier. 
Now, will this language stating that he only can name the bene- 
ficiary constitute an interference with that provision of the law? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I can not conceive how it would. It specifi- 
cally states that it does not change the law except as to the party 
taking out the insurance. 

Mr. TOWNER. That may take care of it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If the gentleman will give me his 
attention I desire first to say that, listening as accurately as I 
could to the reading of the amendment twice by the Clerk, I 
do not quite see how it materially changes existing law. It may 
be that I did not hear it accurately. I do not see that it changes 
the existing order of things very much, but I will take the gentle- 
man’s word for it. If it does, we are all for it; and if it does not, 
no harm has been done, è 


1 want to ask the gentleman in reference to an entirely differ- 
ent matter that I think should receive attention at the hands 
of his committee. The law providing for insurance makes the 
insurance available to those in the military and naval service of 
the United States, including nurses of the Red Cross in the 
hospital, units under control of the Medical Department, and 
certain other individuals. 

At the outbreak of this war we sent to Russia a military or- 
ganization consisting of officers who were commissioned but 
not in the Regular Establishment as we view. the military forces 
and men who were to go as workers, and they are now in Russia 
under circunistances of grave peril. They went over there in 
furtherance of the interests of the United States to assist in the 
rebuilding of railways in Russia and in their operation. I have 
recently received a communication from quite a number of those 
men—they all united in signing it, and it was sent back and 
mailed from Japan—in which they say they have been notified 
by their insurance companies that their insurance is off, that 
their lives are not now insured, and they believe that they are 
engaged in military service of practically equal merit with those 
elsewhere engaged in military work for the United States, and 
they ask that they be included in this. I see no reason why 
they should not be. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I will state to the gentleman 
that that question has been discussed in our committee, It 
was brought up by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. ESCH], 
and we intend to cover such a case as that in the general over- 
hauling of the bill. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr Speaker, do all of the policies of all of 
the companies in the United States have a clause in them 
where if the insured move from one place to another they can 
be canceled? 

Mr. RAYBURN. They do not all have that clause. 

Mr. GARNER. I think I have a couple of policies that have 
not that clause in them. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman why the date April 12, 1918, is inserted? 

Mr. RAYBURN. For the reason that we thought there ought 
to be a definite date. This is in the law now. We do not 
change the law as it is now written. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? - 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I want to ask the gentleman from Texas whether 
anything has been done by the committee in regard to the re- 
habilitation of the wounded soldier—the question we had up 
when the bill was under consideration before? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Nothing has yet been done. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the resolution and amendment 
to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the third reading of 
the Senate joint resolution. 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. ‘ 

On motion of Mr. Raysury, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


INDUSTRIAL CREDITS. 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished business is the third reading 
of the bill (S. 3714) to provide further for the national security 
and defense, and, for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution 
of the war, to provide credits for industries and enterprises in 
the United States necessary or contributory to the prosecution 
of the war, and for other purposes. The Clerk will read the 
bill the third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 370, nays 2, 
answered “ present ” 2, not voting 57, as follows: 


~ YEAS—370. 

Alexander Beak Brodbeck < Caldwell 
Almon Bell Browne Campbell, Kans. 
Anderson Besh Browning 88 Pa. 
Ashbrook Black Brumbaugh Candler, Miss. 

ustin land Buchanan Cannon 
Ayres Blanton Burnett Cantriil 
Bacharach Booher Burroughs Caraway 
Baer k Bowers 5 tler 22 8 
Bankhea rand Irn . C. Carlin 
Barkley Britten Byens Tenn; Carter, Okla. 
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. —. 
Doolittle 


Ellsworth 
Histon 
Emerson 
Esch 
Estopinal 
Evans 
3 


Fuller, III. 
Fuller, Mass. 
Galingher 
Gallivan 
Gandy 


Glynn 
Gody win, N. C. 
Goodall 


- Donovan 
Doremus 


Goodwin, Ark. Lunn Sears 
Gordon McAndrews Sells 
Senza In echt 5 afl 
m, III. 0 
Gray, Ala. M Sherley 
Green, Iowa MeCulloch 8 
Greene, Mass. McFadden Shouse 
Greene, Vt. McKenzie Siegel 
Gregg MeKinle Sims 
Griest McLaughlin, Mich. Sinnott 
Griffin McLaughlin, Pa. Sisson 
Hadley McLemore layden 
Hamil Madden Slemp 
Hamilton, Mich. Magee Sloan 
Hamilton, N. Y. Maher Small 
Hamlin Mansfeld Smith, Idaho 
pe A Mapes Smith, Mich, 
Harrison, Miss, Martin Smith, C. B 
Harrison, Va Merritt Snell 
Haskell Miller, Minn, Snook 
Hastings Miller, Wash. Snyder 
u Mondell Steagall 
Hawley Montague Stedman 
Hayden Moon Steele 
Heaton Moore, Pa Steenerson 
Heflin Moores, Ind, Stephens, Mich. 
Helm Morgan Stephens, Nebr. 
Helvering Mor Sterling, III. 
Hensley Mott Sterling, Pa. 
He Mudd Stevenson 
Hicks Neely Stiness 
Hilliard Nelson Strong 
Hovland Nichols, Mich. Sullivan 
ood Nolan umners 
Houston Norton Sweet 
Howard Oldfield Swift 
Iluddleston Oliver, Aln. Tague 
Hull, lowa + Oliver, N. Y. Taylor, Ark, 
ull, Tenn. Osborne Taylor, Colo. 
Humphreys O’Shaunessy Temple 
Husted Overstrect Thomas 
Hutchinson Padgett Thompson 
e Paige Tilman 
Ircland Park Tilson 
Jacoway Peters Timberlake 
James Phelan Tinkbam 
Johnson, Ky. Platt Towner 
Johnson, Wash. Polk dw 
Jones, Porter Venable 
Jones, Va. Pou Vestal 
Juul Powers Vinson 
Kearns Pratt Voigt 
enti Prite Volstead 
Kelley. Mich. Purnell Waldow 
Kelly, Pa. in Walker 
Kennedy, lowa incy alsh 
Kennedy, R. I. Raker Walton 
ettner Watkins 
Key, Ohio Rand Watson, Pa. 
Kless. Rankin Watson, Va. 
Kincheloe Ray enver 
3 “4 Reavis Webb 
Kinkaid Reed Welling 
Kitchin Riordan Wel 
Knutson Robbins Whaley 
Kraus berts Wheeler 
Kreider Robinson White, Me. 
Langley enberg White, Ohio 
Larsen Rogers 1 
Lazaro Romjue Wilson, III. 
Lea, Cal Rose n, Tex. 
Lee, Ga. Rouse Wingo 
Lesher Rowe Winslow 
Lever Rubey ise 
Linthicum Rucker Wood, Ind. 
Little Russell Woods, Iowa 
Little Sabath oodyard 
Lobec! Sanders, La. Wright 
London Sanders, N. Y. Young, N. Dak. 
Lonergan ford Young, Tex, 
Longworth Saunders, Va. Zihiman 
n Scott, Towa 
Lundeen Scott, Mich. 
NAYS—2. 
La Follette Mason 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—2. 
Hayes Stafford 
NOT VOTING—57. 
Drukker Lehibach Schall 
gle Scott, Pa. 
Edmonds McKeown — 
Fairchild, B. L. Smith, T. F. 
Fairchild, G. W. Mays Switzer 
Fordney Meeker Talbott 
088 Nicholls, S. C. Templeton 
Graken. Ps: Olney an Dyke 
ray, N. J. Overmyer are 
Heintz Parker, N. J. Ward 
Hollingsworth Parker, N. X. Wason 
Johnson, S. Dak, Ragsdale Wilson, La, E 
Kehoe Rowland aN: 
LaGuardia Sanders, Ind. 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Mr. Witson of Louisiana with Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. Kron with Mr. ANTHONY. 


Waker with Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
RaGspaLe with Mr. Foss. 


Mr. PHELAN with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. 

Mr. Tatzorr with Mr. BROWNING. 

Mr. THomas F. Sacro with Mr. BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD. 
Mr. OVERMYER with Mr. Grorce W. FAIRCHILD. 

Mr. Scutty with Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. BARNHART with Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. 
Mr. Bortanxp with Mr. Davis. 

Mr. CHURCH with Mr. DEMPSEY. 

Mr. Ds with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 

Mr. Donovan with Mr. LEHLBACH. 

Mr. Donrarus with Mr. Forpyey. 

Mr. McKrown with Mr. EDMONDS. 

Mr. BLACKMON with Mr. Kann, 

Mr. Nicholas of South Carolina with Mr. MEEKER. 
Mr. Eactr with Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 

Mr. Mays with Mr. SWITZER. 

Mr. OLNEY with Mr, RAMSEY. 


Mr. SIALL with Mr. PARKER of New York. 

Mr, Van DYKE with Mr. TEMPLETON. 

Mr. ASWELL with Mr. WARD. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye.” I have a 
general pair with my colleague [Mr. Tarsorr]. If he were 


present he would vote “aye” also, and therefore I let my vote 
stand. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the House bill 10608 will 
lie on the table. 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. Kircrt, -a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House insist on 
its amendment to the Senate bill and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the House insist on its amendment to the Senate bill and 
asks for a conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I make the motion which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia offers a mo- 
tion in the nature of instructions to the conferees, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

I move that the managers on the part of the House be instructed to 


insist in conference on the retention of that part of the amendment 
pore fie in section 13 of the House bill, on page 11, which is in these 


W. U 

on SEC. 13. That the Federal reserve banks shall be authorized, subject 
to the maturity limitations of the Federal reserve act and to regulations 
of the Federal Reserve Board, to discount the direct obligations of 
member banks secured by such bonds of the corporation and to redis- 
count eligible paper secured by such bonds and indorsed bya member 
bank. No discount or rediscount under this section shall be granted 
at a less interest charge than 1 per cent per annum above the prevailing 
rates for eligible commercial paper of corresponding maturity, nor, in 
any event, unless such member bank satisfies the Federal reserve bank 
that it has in its ssion for the purposes of such transaction in- 
sufficlent commer paper eligible for discount or rediscount under the 
regulations of the E. Reserve Board made under authority of the 
Federal reserve act.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. I hope the gentleman will not insist on that. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, when the bill just passed was first 
drawn to my attention it was quite obvious to me that it had 
been given a reference. The bill plainly was a bank- 
ing and currency measure and should have been referred to the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the House. In this con- 
nection I want to say that the chairman and the members of 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the House were perfectly 
courteous and reasonable about the suggestion that a rerefer- 
ence of the bill be had. They made no objection to it. I did 
not insist upon a rereference, notwithstanding the fact that 
some of the members of the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House were very anxious that there should be a reference of 
the bill. One reason why I did not insist upon a rereference 
was the very sane and fair attitude of the chairman and mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and Means. They asked the 
chairman and other members of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency to review the bill and offer suggestions, especially with 
reference to those provisions that brought the war-finance cor- 
poration in contact with the Federal Reserve System. Some of 
the amendments suggested in response to this invitation have 
been embodied in the bill. For instance, section 13, in my judg- 
ment, is the only thing that stands, textually, between the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and utter wreck. It is the one literal safe- 
guard which should not be abandoned or weakened. I do not 
believe the House or the country would desire to see the com- 
mercial credit system of the country impaired or men- 
aced by the operations of an emergency system chiefly devised 
to refund the obligations and finance the business of public- 
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service corporations, railroads, war-supply enterprises, and great 
concerns that relate themselves to the conduct of the war. This 
scheme was presented by those who designed it as an emergency 
measure. This particular provision of the bill—I mean section 
18—makes it an emergency measure. The Senate bill, as it 
came to the House, in a kindred provision practically made the 
bonds of the war-finance corporation preferential security for 
discounts and rediscounts at Federal reserve banks and in the 
open-market transactions of these banks. The Senate provision 
practically issued an engraved invitation to the great concerns of 
the country that are in need of refunding facilities to come and 
get priority benefits of the Federal Reserve System, largely to the 
exclusion of current commerce and industry. That provision of 
the Senate bill, together with its open-market feature, if en- 
acted into law, might and very likely would clutter up the Fed- 
eral reserve banks with unliquid securities, and to that extent 
impair, if not exhaust, their ability to minister readily to cur- 
rent commerce and industry. 

Those features of the Senate bill would, in my judgment, very 
greatly endanger our entire commercial banking system which, 
in any event, must endure a great strain. I was induced to 
support this bill because of the very reasonable and sane atti- 
tude of the Committee on Ways and Means, reflected in its will- 
ingness to make amendments that have largely cured its de- 
fects. By no means the least important of these amendments 
are those especially designed to safeguard the commercial bank- 
ing system of the United States. 

Mr. MOORD of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Virginia yield? 

Mr. GLASS. I do. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In view of that statement 
of the gentleman's confidence in the Committee on Ways and 
Means, does the gentleman think it wise to adopt this rather 
unusual matter of instructing the conferees in advance? 

Mr. GLASS. The vitdl importance of this matter, the crucial 
nature of the question in issue, prompted me, with great re- 
luctance, to offer this instruction. Ordinarily I do not believe 
in instructions, although I remind the gentleman that the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee has several times been instructed 
by the House on problems of vastly less consequence than the 
one I am now discussing. I have so often seen bills go into 
conference and brought back here in such a radically altered 
shape that I am fearful for this particular item. Gentlemen, if 
this House provision, this section 13, does not remain in this 
bill the Congress will have done a grave injury io the commercial 
interests of the country. It will have invited disaster. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLASS. I do. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have great confidence in the gentleman 
from Virginia and in his knowledge of these matters and shall 
be inclined to follow him. It occurred to me, however, that 
I suggest to the gentleman that, in the first place, this is a rather 
unusual feature that might be resented, and in addition, while 
it is tremendously important, and I am willing to take the 
judgment of the gentleman from Virginia that it is perhaps 
the most important provision in the bill, there are other very 
important provisions in the bill differing widely from the bill 
as it passed the Senate. 

Might not this situation arise? In emphasizing the insistence 
of the House upon this vital and important matter, might it 
not leave the inference that we were not so insistent on other 
very important matters? 

Mr. GLASS. I realize the force of what the gentleman has 
said. That very thought occurred to me; but I have reason 
to imagine that a very direct “drive” will be made at this 
particular section of the bill, because there was at the outset 
very strenuous objection by the proponents of this measure to 
the incorporation of this provision in the bill. And while I 
am as averse as anybody possibly could be to inviting resent- 
ments, I would rather incur the resentment of those who would 
strike this section out of the bill than to feel the righteous 
resentment to which the country will doubtless give expression 
unless this provision shall remain in the bill, 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would like to interrupt the gentleman a 
minute. 

I practically agree with the gentleman that the substance of 
section 13 should be a part of this bill when it becomes a law; 
that it is essential for the protection of the Federal Reserve 
System; and the gentleman from Virginia fully knows my views 
on this section and on the relation that this bill should bear 
to the Federal reserve act. I trust he will withdraw his 
motion. I believe that I know the sentiment of the House 
with regard to that section as well as the gentleman’s feelings 
about it and the feelings of the members of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, and I know that I know the feelings of 


each one of the members of the Ways and Means Committee. 
Therefore I can assure him that the managers on the part of 
the House would take care to preserve the Federal Reserve 
System in its integrity, and whatever we do with that section 
is not going to hurt the Federal Reserve System. i 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. GLASS. I will. 

Mr. GILLETT. Would not the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina assure the House, as is often done by gentlemen having 
charge of a bill, that this section shall not be yielded in con- 
8 aut the House has had an opportunity to express itself 
upon it 

Mr. GLASS. I was just about to ask the gentleman from 
North Carolina if he would not be willing to give the House 
that assurance. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, of course, if it shall not be touched 
in any particular, there would be no conference on that section, 
3 of course we would have to report a disagreement. But 

can 

Mr. GILLETT. On the vital particulars? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I can give this assurance to the House that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Grmrerr] and the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass], and other gentlemen who de- 
sire to instruct us, will be satisfied before we come back with it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield just a moment? 

Mr. GLASS. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MONDELL. This is a very important bill, and it is a 
bill with regard to which the sentiment of the House is very 
largely a unit, I think. It is quite different from the measure 
passed in the other body, not only with regard to this exceed- 
ingly important section but in regard to other sections. I as- 
sume that the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcnrn] 
and his conferees would not agree either to a vital modification 
of this section or of other vital sections without giving the 
House an opportunity to express its opinion. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think the gentleman can—— 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Wisconsin rise? i 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. May I ask the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass] a question? 

Mr. GLASS. You may. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is it not a fact that, where a 
motion like the motion offered by the gentleman from Virginin 
has been offered and agreed to by the House and sent over to 
the Senate with the bill itself, the Senate has refused to have 
a conference until that was modified? 

Mr. GLASS. I had occasion to look that up some time ago, 
when the House was wise enough to instruct the Banking and 
Currency Committee in a certain matter, and I found only one 
instance in which the Senate long ago declined a conference in 
circumstances of that sort. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I remember it was brought up 
here on the floor, but I do not recall when, and that precedent 
was, I think, the one that was cited, and the contention was that 
if the Senate should send over here a bill with its conferees 
already instructed not to consent to anything except what the 
Senate has already adopted, you might as well not have a con- 
ference. 

Mr. GLASS. That is usually stated when a proposition like 
this is up. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let me say that I think with the assurances 
I have given the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass] and the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT], the gentleman from Virginia 
could well withdraw his motion with respect to the section. 

Mr. MONDELL. I understand the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Krronix] to say that neither this section nor 
other sections will be greatly amended. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I said with regard to this section, which is so 
vitally important to the preservation of the Federal Reserve 
System in its integrity, that I would not come to an agreement 


in conference until gentlemen who had made these objections— 


that is, who seemed to favor this instruction—were satisfied 
with the action that the House conferees would take on it. 

Mr, GLASS. With that statement, Mr. Speaker, I am willing 
to withdraw the motion. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield just a moment? 

Mr. HAYES. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I just desire to say that I fully 
agree with the statement in all respects made by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. I think this provision as it appears 


in the bill is one of the best, if not the best, amendment of all 
the amendments that the Ways and Means Conunittee put on it 
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I think the provision could well be strengthened, but I should 
hate to see it modified in any way so that it would weaken it. 


Mr. GLASS. Well, that is precisely my position, Mr. Speaker. 
Mr. MCFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? y 
Mr. GLASS. I yield to my colleague. 


Mr. MCFADDEN. I wanted to call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that in the past when conferees have been instructed 
to maintain “ the substance,” or, in this instance, “ assurances to 
that effect,” the conferees have exceeded that authority; that 
the insertion of the word “substance” gives the conferees great 
latitude; and that almost the same condition that is presented 
here was presented when we last instructed the conferees on the 
Federal reserve act, in connection with the collection-charges 
provision amendments, with which the gentleman is familiar, 
because he was one of the conferees who, I contend, violated 
that very instruction given by this House to maintain a certain 
amendment to the bill—— 

Mr. GLASS. I will say to my colleague that I was wiser 
than he, and did not use the broad language which he un- 
happily used in the case cited. The House had an opportunity to 
pass on the dispute, and did not agree that the conferees dis- 
obeyed instructions. In this motion I have not asked for the 
retention of the “substance” of section 13, but its text. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I was simply calling the gentleman's at- 
tention to the fact that the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Krreuix] used the word“ substance“ this morning when he said 
that the “substance” would be maintained, so as to not injure 
the Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I feel confident that I can rely on 
the assurance given by the gentleman from North Carolina. I 
wanted that assurance. I am glad the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GILLETT] anticipated me in asking it; and, having 
received it, I withdraw the motion to instruct. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws the motion, and 
that is the end of it. The Clerk will announce the conferees. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. KITCHEN, Mr. RAINEY, Mr. Dixox, Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania, 
and Mr, Green of Iowa. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. OVERMYER, by unanimous consent, was granted leave 
of absence for one week, on account of important business. 


INCREASED COMPENSATION TO EMPLOYEES, POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the 
Committee on Rules, I send up House resolution 290 (H. Rept. 
No. 397). 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shali resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of House bill 9414, entitled 
“A bill granting increased sg tsa at to certain officials, * 
and laborers in the Post Office artment and Postal Service, a for 
other ps oses”; that there l be not to ex three hours of 
eneral debate, to be divided between those supporting and those apps: 
g the bill. At the conclusion of such general debate the bill shall be 
considered for amendments under the five-minute rule, and, during such 
consideration it shall be in order, the gepers rules of the House to the 
contrary notwithstanding, to offer and consider as additional sections 
the following : 1 


unsultable for the 8 of the War 
General is hereby authorized to use the same, in his discretion, in the 
transportation of the 


II. 


“Sec. —. That hereafter the balance to the credit of any one person 
in a 1 depository, exclusive of accumulated interest, shall 
not exceed $3, . Noninterest-paying deposits shall not be accepted. 
All laws inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 

“Sec. —. That section 6 of the act approved June 25, 1910, is hereb: 
further amended so that the proviso in said section sball read as fol- 
lows: ‘Provided, That in order that smaller amounts may be accumu- 
lated for deposit, any person may purchase for 10 cents, from any 

stal sayings depository, specially prepared adhesive stamps to be 

own as “ postal sayings stamps,” and attach them to a card which 
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shall be furnished for the fa eg A card with 10 postal savings 
stamps affixed shall be accepted as a deposit of $1 either in opening an 
pay eg or in adding to an existing account, or may be redeem in 
cash. 


* Sec. —. The additional compensation granted by the provisions of 
this bill shall be paid out of the revenues of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. If the revenues of the said department shall be insufficient to 


June 20, 1919, and the sum needed may 
to the Post 
General.” 

After the bill shall have been perfected in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, the same shall be reported to 
the House, with such recommendation as the committee may make, 
whereupon the previous question shall be considered as ordered upon 
the bill and all amendments thereto for final passage without interyen- 
ing motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. In a moment. Can I arrange 
oe gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] upon some 

me? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
will be satisfactory. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
vious question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee is recognized 
for 20 minutes and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, if I may have 
two or three minutes without interruption, I think I can explain 
this rule, which upon its face may seem to be somewhat com- 
plicated, but which really is not very complicated. 

The purpose of the rule is to make in order for consideration 
the bill H. R. 9414, granting increase of compensation to certain 
officials, employees, and laborers in the Post Office Department 
and in the Postal Service, and for other purposes. It is com- 
monly referred to as the Moon-Madden postal bill. It provides 
for an increase in pay to postal clerks, and so forth. 

The Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads this morning 
indicated to the Committee on Rules its desire that there should 
be made in order for consideration two other bills that have been 
favorably acted upon by that committee, to wit, Senate bill 2718, 
with certain amendments that the House committee had agreed 
upon, and H. R. 8637, with certain amendments that the House 
committee had agreed upon; and so the Committee on Rules, 
being agreeable to making these in order for consideration, de- 
termined that the simplest way to bring them before the House 
would be to quote the language of those bills in the rule itself, 
and that has been done. If gentlemen will obtain copies of 
Senate bill 2718 and House bill 8687 they will see the bills which 
the committee has reported in this resolution outside of H. R. 


I think 20 minutes on a side 
Mr. Speaker, I moye the pre- 


9414. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman from 
Tennessee this question: That, having originally provided in the 
rule that there should be three hours’ debate on the Moon- 
Madden bill, does he think it would be exactly fair to bring in 
two other very important measures in this rule without increas- 
ing the time for debate? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The Committee on Rules con- 
sidered that, and the committee thought that three hours for 
general debate would still be sufficient, assuming that, of course, 
there would be liberal debate granted under the five-minute rule 
upon these propositions. 

Mr. WALSH. But the Committee on Rules provided for three 
hours’ debate originally upon the Moon-Madden bill, so called. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It did. j 

Mr. WALSH. And these two other bills which have been 
tacked on to the rule which the gentleman has offered are very 
important measures, and if taken up in the ordinary course would 
undoubtedly consume more than three hours. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will say to my friend that 
that was discussed in the committee. I think I violate no con- 
fidence in saying that there was some suggestion that the debate 
be cut to two hours on the whole proposition. Finally it was 
decided that there should be three hours. 

Now, if there is any other gentleman who wants to ask me a 
question on the rule itself, I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. NORTON and Mr. BURNETT rose. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield first to the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr, Norton]. 

Mr. NORTON. I would like to inquire of the gentleman from 
Tennessee if the gentleman thought that bringing in a rule of 
this kind, containing these two additional bills, was really fair 
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to the House? It occurred to me that the rule should have been 
printed. The bills that the gentleman has mentioned have been 
pending for some time, but I have not been able to secure copies 
of them, and at the desk no provision has been made for Mem- 
bers to secure copies. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. In answer to that I will say 
it has been understood for many days that this resolution as to 
increasing compensation of postal employees would follow imme- 
diately after the conclusion of the war finance corporation bill. 
Word reached the committee late yesterday afternoon, and not 
all the members of the committee then, that consideration was 
also desired of these other bills at this time. There was not 
time to have it printed unless we had disarranged the whole 
program. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT]. 

Mr. BURNETT. As I understand from the reading of the rule, 
it is not the purpose of the committee, nor does the rule, as I 
understand it, operate as a limitation on the offering of other 
amendments that are germane? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Not at all. 

Mr. BURNETT. It makes these amendments germane with- 
out cutting off the right of Members to offer other amendments 
that are germane? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No. It merely makes them in 
order. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Was it not the understanding of the 
Committee on Rules that the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads had requested this kind of a rule? The Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads had a meeting and authorized 
the chairman to request a rule on the salary bill—on the original 
salary bill; but. as a member of the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, I never heard that the chairman of the com- 
mittee was authorized to ask for a rule on the other bills, and 
what I want to know is whether the Committee on Rules so un- 
derstood it? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The Committee on Rules under- 
stood that these measures had been reported favorably from the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. The chairman of 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads came before 
the Committee on Rules and suggested that they be made in order 
on this proposition. Whether he did it by direction of the com- 
mittee or upon his responsibility as chairman I do not know. 

Mr. STEENERSON. It must have been on his own motion, 
because the Committee on the Pest Office and Post Roads author- 
ized the chairman to ask for a rule on the salary bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Had the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads acted favorably upon these two other bills? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I do not know. I doubt it. I made a 
minority report on that truck proposition; that is, if it is the 
same bill. I can not tell whether it is or not, from what I could 
hear of the reading of it. 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman from ‘Tennessee yield a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. MOON. In the first place, the rule was offered by the 
gentleman from Tilinois [Mr. Mappen], who, as a Member of 
the House, had a right to go before the Committee on Rules and 
make the request for its consideration. The Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads then formally directed the chairman 
of that committee to make the request. The chairman did not 
see fit to change the resolution of the gentleman from Minois 
IMr. Mappen]. So he went before the committee with the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mappenx] and requested the rule on the 
original bill—House bill 9414. Then the chairman, as he had 
the right, asked the committee on his own Iinitiative—after hav- 
ing talked with a number of the members of his committee— 
and requested that these two measures mentioned, with refer- 
ence to motor trucks and the postal-savings bank, be also added 
for consideration at this time, because the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads had acted favorably on both of those 
measures, and they had been favorably reported to the House. 
Now, it is a saving of time and a much more sensible proposi- 
tion to consider all this legislation at one time than to have 
three separate measures up for consideration. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I simply want it understood that the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads had not acted on 
the question of consolidating these three bills into one, as this 
rule does, 

Mr. MOON. ‘The Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
have given no consideration at any meeting of the committee 
to the question of consolidating these bills. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I wish to say that independent 
of that the view of the Committee on Rules is that if there propo- 
sitions nre to be considered—and we understand that undoubt- 


edly there would be pressure for their consideration—it is better 
to consider them now, and it is 2 saving of time to consider them 
now. z 

Now, how much time have I remaining, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 11 minutes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GARPETT of Tenressee. A question about the rule? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Les. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Do I understand that all the provisions of 
the rule were placed in the rule at the request of the chairman 
of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, or were 
some of them placed in the rule on the initiative of the Rules 
Committee? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. None were placed in the rule 
on the initiative of the Rules Committee. All that the Rules 
Committee have reported is that which the committee under- 
stood the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads had pre- 
viously reported favorably. 

Mr. EMERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

8 GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman from 

110. 

Mr. EMERSON. Does the rule provide the order in which 
the bill and these other propositions shall be considered? I can 
not get 2 copy of the rule to read it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The salary increase bill will 
be considered first. These other bills will come in as sections 
at the end of that bill. 

I reserve the remainder of my time, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, there is nothing 
unusual or revolutionary about this rule. In the first place, 
it makes in order the bill for increase of pay for those employed 
in the Postal Service as distinguished from the postal clerks. 
The bill will give the House an opportunity to consider the 
increase of the pay of rural carriers and railway mail clerks 
and others known as employees in the Postal Service. ‘This, 
of course, should be done. 

This morning the chairman of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads notified the Committee on Rules that two 
important measures had been under consideration by the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, one of them a Senate 
bill and one of them a House bill, and asked the Committee on 
Rules to permit the House to consider those bills as amendments 
to the bill for which the original rule had been asked; and in 
direct answer to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Eacerson], who 
wanted to know which of these bills would be considered first, 
I will say that the bill to be considered is the bill for the in- 
crease of the pay of the postal employees. These other bills are 
to be offered as amendments to that bill under the five-minute 
rule. They are made in order by this rule. Otherwise they 
would be ruled out on a point of order, not being germane to the 
bill. This rule simply makes them in order as amendments to 
the bill increasing the salaries or pay of the postal employees. 
That is all the rule does. It simplifies the business of the 


I sincerely hope that the rule will be agreed to, and that the 
bill increasing the pay of the postal employees will be passed. 
It is for the House to consider these amendments. They are 
simply made in order, that is all. The House can reject them 
or vote them in as it sees fit. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. It is quite evident that so far as the Madden- 
Moon bill, increasing the compensation of rural carriers and 
FE clerks is concerned, there is a universal demand for that 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Now, it is proposed to attach these other bills 
as riders to that bill? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Not as riders. They will be 
in order as amendments. The House can accept or reject them, 
as it sees fit. 

Mr. ROBBINS. But would we not be compelled to accept the 
other two in order to get the first bill through? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Not at all. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. There will be a separate vote 
on each amendment, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The Members of the House can 
vote down these amendments if they see fit. If a majority of 
the House is in favor of them, I take it they will be attached to 
the bill. If a majority of the House is against them, they will 
undonbtedly be defeated, 

Mr. ROBBINS. There will be ample opportunity to consider 
these measures? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; undoubtedly. I yield the 
remainder of ny time to the gentleman from New York Ir. 
SNEILX I. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. May I ask the gentleman from 
Kansas, can he let me have 5 minutes of his time? I have 15 
minutes promised on this side. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. How much time have I remain- 
ing, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 17 minutes remaining. 

Mr. SNELL. I will be glad if the gentleman will let the 
gentleman from Tennessee have five minutes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee and the remainder of the time to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL]. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, of course, as originally intended, 
this resolution was to cover only House bill 9414, which simply 


provided for an increase in the compensation of certain offi- | 


cials and employees of the Post Office Department; but, as I 
understood, and as the committee understood from the chair- 
man of the Post Office Committee, this other matter had been 
favorably reported by the committee, and they desired to have 
it considered at this time; and the rule, as I understand it, 
simply makes it in order to consider these other things as 
amendments, and it is simply before the House to take such 
action as it sees fit and can adopt or reject any or all of it. 

Last year, when the House increased the compensation of 
various employees of the Government, it was intended to in- 
crease the compensation of the employees of the Postal Depart- 
ment the same as in other departments. 

But on account of a technical ruling by the Treasury Depart- 
ment certain employees of the Post Office Department did not 
receive the increase. Therefore, these men have been going 
along this past year trying to meet increased living expense 
without the increase in pay that various other employees of 
other departments have received. And it has been not only 
manifestly unfair to them but absolutely detrimental to the 
Postal Service, on atcount of the number of resignations from 
the service, on account of our failure to give them the much- 
needed increase that would enable them to meet the increased 
cost of living in all parts of the country. Our people are ac- 
eustomed to high efficiency in the Post Office Department, and 
the efficiency depends entirely upon the men of experience and 
older in the service, and these men are leaving the service at 
an alarming rate on account of the failure to act on this salary 
increase and better opportunities offered in other lines of work 
at the present time. I am informed that one-third of the em- 
ployees of the Washington post office have resigned during the 
last year in order to take advantage of better opportunities 
offered in other departments of the Government service. And 
there are a great many others in all parts of the country that 
will soon do this unless we act on the salary question at an 
early date and give them the increase that the character of 
their work so richly deserves. And for the sake of right and 
justice to the individual employee and continued high efficiency 
in the Postal Service, I ask for immediate consideration and 
adjustment of these salary questions. Every one here well 
knows that the whole country is interested in this legislation. 
There are no other Government employees that come in so close 
touch with the people in city, village, and town as the members 
of the Post Office Department. There are no other employees 
in whose condition the people everywhere are so vitally inter- 
ested, and I think I can truthfully say there are no employees, 
who year after year, winter and summer, hot or cold, wet or 
dry, continuously render such honest, conscientious, and cour- 
teous service as the employees of the Post Office Department. 

The Post Office Committee has given very careful considera- 
tion to the question and voluminous hearings on the subject 
of salaries. There appeared before it representatives of every 
department of the service from all over the country. Irt addi- 
tion 132 individual Members of Congress have appeared before 
the committee and requested this increase in pay for the postal 
employees and the early consideration by the House. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Has the Post Office Committee held voluml- 
nous hearings and filed a voluminous report on the other two 
measures that have been tacked on by the rule? 

Mr. SNELL. It was originally intended to bring in only a 
rule making increase in salaries of this depertment in order, 
but at the request of the chairman of the Post Office Committee 
the other matters referred to were added to the rule this morn- 
ing, and I can not inform you as to the hearings on the same. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman understand that the Post 
Office Committee is unanimous on the other two propositions? 

Mr. SNELL. I understood it was a unanimous report. 


Mr. WALSH. One is a Senate bill. 

Mr. SNELL. I so understand, and that it has been approved 
by the Senate. 

The provision of the bill I am specially interested in is 
that part which provides for the increased compensation to 
be paid to the employees of the Postal Service, and the provision 
in the bill which makes it effective immediately upon its pas- 


sage. Therefore, I believe it is only fair to the employees of 
this department that this rule and bill should be acted upon 
at once, and also that it tends toward increased efficiency of the 
whole service that this rule should be adopted and the matter 
receive the immediate consideration by Members of this House, 

Mr. EMERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I Will. 

Mr. EMERSON. I have been listening for some reason why 
the other two bills were tacked on to the original Madden bill. 

Mr. SNELL. It was at the request of the chairman of the 
Post Office Committee, who thought it was important legislation 
and it would not take any more time to consider it now than 
some time latter, and for that reason it was reported by the 
1 Committee. Mr. Speaker, how much time remains on this 
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The SPEAKER, The gentleman has seven minutes remaining. 

Mr. SNELL. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. Norton]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Would it be agreeable to the 
gentleman if I should yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY]? 

Mr. NORTON. It would. 

Mr. GARRETT of ‘Tennessee. I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY]. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, this rule, if 
adopted, will give an opportunity for the consideration of a 
measure that should have been passed months ago, On the first 
day of this session I introduced a measure providing for a 25 
per cent increase for all postal employees in order that these 
faithful public servants might receive compensation which would 
in some degree enable them to meet the situation caused by the 
skyrocketing prices of the necessities of life. 

When the Post Office appropriation bill was under considera- 
tion I urged immediate action. Since this bill was reported by 
the committee I have gladly exerted myself to secure the favor- 
able action of the Rules Committee. Now, this rule and the 
measure are under consideration, and both should be passed by 
a unanimous vote. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a far cry from the beginning of postal 
service in this country to the present, when the United States 
Postal System excels any service in the world, its work every 
day a miracle of achievement. The history of that progress is 
a record of faithful work and arduous efforts on the part of those 
employed in the Postal Service. 

Still the claims of those who have made the success of the 
United States system have been neglected. There has been but 
one increase in their pay in the last 40 years and that was 10 
years ago. I maintain that a living wage in 1907 can not be 
made to cover the cost of living in 1917. The men in the Postal 
Service have been attempting an impossible task. It is unjust 
to force them longer to endure such a condition. 

I have heard men talk about the necessity of a surplus in the 
Post Office Department. I submit that the Post Office Depart- 
ment was never intended as a money-making institution. It 
was established to give efficient postal service. You might as 
well ask how much money our public-school system is making 
or what dividends are paid by the fire departments. You can 
not translate such service into dollars and cents, N 

In 1885 Congress reduced postage rates when there was a 
deficit in the department. Newspapers were rated at a cent a 
pound and in some cases sent free. Franked matter from Gov- 
ernmetn offices was sent out by the ton free of charge. Rural 
free delivery was established when it was known to all that it 
would not pay expenses. There was a reason for all this. It 
was to make the Postal Service a profit-sharing association for 
the benefit of all the people. Its dividends were to be paid ina 
more intelligent, enlightened citizenship. 

Any talk of a surplus means nothing. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral states in his report that there was a surplus of $9,000,000 
last year. But First Assistant Postmaster General Koons, in 
the hearings before the Post Office Committee of this House 
stated that there was a loss of $72,000,000 on second-class 
matter; that franked matter would have cost $20,000,000; and 
that the rural free delivery routes ran behind about $36,000,000. 

Figuring these together you have a total which is as correctly 
the yearly surplus of the Post Office Department as any other 
figure that can be given. It equals as much as the entire Post 
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Office equipment of the United States, post-oflice buildings, sites, 
and equipment. 

In other words, there is 100 per cent dividend. No man can 
justly contend that no increase should be granted postal workers 
because it would result in a deficit. The first requirement is 
efficient service, aud that can only be obtained through postal 
employees who are fairly paid and fairly treated. 

The present rate of compensation of postal employees has re- 
sulted in enforced resignations at an alarming scale. Here is 
what the postmaster at Pittsburgh, Pa., writes me in urging the 
passage of this measure: 

The situation in this office at the present time js such as to make 
it almost hopeless for the Postal Service to aor its fall quota of clerks 
and carriers. During the past year many of the higher-salaried clerks 
and carriers resigned. owing to the fact that they could secure much 
higher wages outside the service. 

This condition is in evidence in almost every post office in 
the country, and in the Railway Mail Service as well. At the 
Pittsburgh terminal railway post office, from June 1, 1917, to 
February 15, 1918, 627 railway post-office clerks left the service 
or refused to accept appointments; 59 joined the Army; so that 
569 left the service from all other causes. The reason is not 
hard to find. Substitute railway mail clerks are paid $2.22 a 
day when they work. The porters around the railroad station, 
some of whom can not even read or write, are paid $3.40 a day. 
Such a humiliating situation should not exist for a single day. 

Mr. Speaker, the employees of Uncle Sam are entitled to at 
least a living wage. The postal employees have not been re- 
ceiving it. The fact is that their salaries have been cut in two 
by the mounting cost of living. 

I hold in my hand the report of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, which states that the cost of food has increased 31 per 
cent in the past year alone. In the past 10 years the price of 
almost every necessary of life has doubled, and still not one 
cent has been added to the compensation of postal employees. 
Increases have been made by private employers. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reports that increases from 38 to 58 per 
cent have been made in some industries, but the United States 
Government has lagged behind instead of being in the lead. 
22 ae gives an opportunity to help remedy this intolerable 
situation. 

The reclassification sections of this bill will be most bene- 
ficial. It is not generally known that the letter carrier usually 
puts in nine years of service before he reaches the present 
maximum of $1,200. That means an average salary of $742 a 
year, At the same time he is required to perform duties which 
require brains, ability, and determination. This bill raises the 
lowest rate to $1,000 and the maximum to $1,500. It will be 
a worthy step toward fair treatment of faithful employees and 
increased efficiency. 

The measure itself should be amended so that it be made 
permanent law, and not a temporary measure. There is no 
just reason for making it apply only to the war period. ‘Then, 
too, it should provide expressly for the employees who are to 
receive the higher rates under the new classification. Let us 
make this a real measure of justice and of permanent benefit. 

Mr. Speaker, I number some of my oldest and best friends 
among the postal employees. I know them and their conditions 
and their fidelity to duty. They work harder and receive less 
money in proportion than any other class of Government em- 
ployees; but they are loyal and faithful, and their efforts to 
secure additional compensation have been modest, seemly, and 
worthy of all commendation. 

I have here a letter addressed to me by Benjamin F. Metz, 
president of the Pittsburgh Branch, National Association of 
Letter Carriers. In it he says: 

I have just noted in the newspaper that the Rules Committee, of 
which you are a member, has favorably reported a special rule for the 
consideration of the 3 salary-increase measure. To-night, as I 
write this letter, the heart of every tal employee feels lighter, for 
he knows that at last this measure is to be given due consideration 
and that justice will be done these faithful emplo I want to extend 
to 1 5 the earnest thanks of every postal pek bnde Five years ago— 
in 1913—you helped So in defeating a provision which would 
have endangered the Sunday-closing act. ime and again since then 
you have been our staunch friend and at the same time have fought 
the battles of the workers of all classes and conditions. You have well 


earned the gratitude of every believer in justice and a deal, and 
the association which I represent extends thanks in full m z 


_Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I am glad to stand 
here and urge support of this measure. It is just recognition 
of worthy service. It is the square deal translated into action. 
It will put new heart into n host of hard-working, efficient 
employees. It will show that this Republic is not-ungrateful to 
its own faithful servants. It will add to postal efficiency and 
make the Postal Service of greater usefulness than ever before 
in this critical period of American history. It will be an act 
worthy of this House of Representatives, and I hope it will 
pass without a dissenting vote. 


Mr. NORTON, Mr. Speaker, if this rule in the manner in 
which it has been brought in can be justified, then any rule 
and any hodgepodge method of legislation can be justified. Per- 
sonally I have no objection to the Madden bill. I am in favor of 
the Madden bill. As far as I know I am in favor of the other 
two bills, but the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] 
attempts to justify a rule that brings unexpectedly on the floor 
of this House legislation that is not at all germane to the legis- 
lation that Members were given to understand the House would 
consider here to-day. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. In just a minute. Why not bring in a bill 
here, under a rule throwing it open to all character and kinds 
of legislation, if, as the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] 
Suggests, such procedure would be justified on the ground that 
it would “expedite” legislation? The reason that the House 


has had almost since it was first organized among its rules of 


procedure the rule that amendments which are not germane 
to the principal legislation brought before the House shall not 
be in order is to protect and safeguard the public from carelessly 
considered legislation as well as from undesirable and danger- 
ous legislation. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is the gentleman interested 

Mr. NORTON. I am very much interested in it. I have 
rule as could have been done? . 

Mr. NORTON. Why was not that bill made in order under the 
the Postal Service at all. There is a rule which has been re- 

Mr. NORTON. The gentleman could just as properly have 
of mail. 

yield? 

Mr. MOON. 

Mr. MOON. He is opposed, I take it, to the balance of the 
at all. His supposition can only be founded on his imagination 
the Madden bill? 
never been reported to this House. i 

Mr. MOON. No; it is not in substance the Madden bill. 
in favor of the committee bill, H. R. 9414, the bill that it has 
because the bringing in of a rule of this kind is a dangerous 
tion in this particular case, it will inevitably result in saddling 
favorable consideration in the House if proper and regular leg- 
this rule should be voted down. If these bills that have peen 
safe procedure of the House, and all Members of the House 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from North 


man yield? 

Mr, NORTON. Certainly. 
in a bill which has been reported from the Committee on Agri- 
culture authorizing the purchase of seed wheat? 
wanted that it be enacted long before this time. Let me ask 
the gentleman why he did not bring that bill in here under this 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I want to suggest to the gentle- 
man that he better let us get along and get to that bill quickly, 
rule? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Because it had no relation to 
ported to consider that bill, and if the gentleman will let us get 
to it, we will get to it quickly. 
brought in that bill under this rule as to make in order the bill 
to authorize experiments in motor-truck and aeroplane delivery 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 

Mr. NORTON. Yes. 

0 The gentleman says he is in favor of the Madden 
il? 

Mr. NORTON. Yes. 
bill? 

Mr. NORTON, The gentleman has no right to suppose that 
and is not correct. 

Mr. MOON. What part of this bill does the gentleman call 

Mr. NORTON. I call tke bill H. R. 9414 the Madden bill. 

Mr. MOON. That is the committee bill. The Madden bill has 

Mr. NORTON. That is substantially what is frequently 
spoken of as the Madden bill. 

There is just one section of the Madden bill on this bill. 

Mr. NORTON. Then I will say to the gentleman that I am 
been generally understood by the membership of this House 
was to be considered here to-day. I am opposed to this rule 
method of legislative procedure. If that procedure is to be 
followed in the House, while you may not get any bad legisla- 
onto the country legislation jokers—very undesirable legisla- 
tion; legislation of a kind and character that would not receive 
islative procedure in the House were adhered to. I believe that 
if we are to maintain any order of legislation in this House 
suddenly tacked on here are to be considered by the’ House, 
they should be brought before the House under the regular and 
should have full and fair notice of their consideration in the 
House. 

Dakota has expired. 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I yield five 


minutes to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON]. 
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Mr. Speaker, the gentleman: 
from North Dakota [Mr. Norron} takes a very peculiar atti- 


tude touching this rule. He says that he Is for the Madden 
bill, but he is against the rule. This rule is the only way in 
which the Madden bill can be considered, and it is certainly 
not without precedent in this House. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. Does the gentleman mean to tell me that it 
is necessary, to consider the Madden bill, to bring in a rule here 
placing in order two bills not germane to the Madden bin: 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Oh, I once heard a story of 
a dog running after a rabbit. After the dog had pursued the 
rabbit over hill and dale, through wood and field, and finally 
tired to exhaustion, the rabbit fell a prey to its pursuer. ‘The 
dog, first, bit the rabbit, then licked the rabbit, and finally the 
rabbit said, “If you are a friend, why bite me? If a foe, why 
caress me.” 

Now, if the gentleman is a friend of the employees in the 
Postal Service of this country he can not be against this rule. 
Let me cite the gentleman to an occasion here some three years 
ago, when we brought in a rule for the Agricuitural appro- 
priation bill that made in order the standardization of grain, 
the cotton-warehouse bill, and tle cotton-futures act. And, 
if I recollect correctly, the gentleman made a speech for that 
rule and yoted for it. We did not understand there was any 
opposition on the part of the gentleman then. Those matters 
were not germane to the then pending question any more than 
is this aeroplane experimental transportation or the motor-truek 
experimental proposition to the main question.. But both are 
very necessary legislation and can yery appropriately be con- 
sidered at this time. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there ean be no doubt that the postal em- 
ployees of this country in the first and second class post offices 
should be reclassified and be allowed an increase of pay. No 
opposition can possibly arise to the slight increase provided for 
the fourth-class postmasters. Last year we gave an increase in 
pay. to practically all employees in the District of Columbia, but 
the postal employees did not get an increase, notwithstanding 
the fact that the living cost has very materially increased. Why, 
I understand that the rural carriers are resigning at the rate of 
50 per cent more than they were during normal times; that last 
year 6,000 rural carriers in the United States resigned their po- 
sitions because they were not remunerative. That is a bad con- 
dition and we ought to remedy it. These men perform a great 
service; they do it at times under very adverse conditions, 
fighting storms, bad roads, and hundreds of other inconven- 
fences. The upkeep of their teams or machines and the gen- 
eral increase in cost of living is so great that certainly we 
should give these employees a reasonable increase: The adop- 
tion of this rule is the only way to do it. 

Mr. Speaker, the aeroplane has come to stay. In a few years 
immediately following the war these aeroplanes and the men in 
that service will be utilized in carrying the mail from city to 
city. It is well that at this time we begin an 
service, so that the system in time can be perfected. Why, I 
can not believe the gentleman from North Dakota would object 
to the provision in the bill that will permit the farmers of 
North Dakota to load their dairy and farm products on motor 
trucks at their front gates and carry them into the city, there 
to be sold. I have always thought the gentleman was a friend 
of the farmers. of his seetion, but certainly if he that 
provision in the bill—and that seems to be the one that he is 
driving at—he is doing the farmers of his section a very great 
injustice. [Applause.] 

Mr. NORTON. Wilt the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I will yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. NORTON. 
argument. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I think it is right along the 
line the gentleman has pointed out. 

Mr. NORTON. The gentleman knows he is not making a fair 
argument, and he knows that I never said anything in opposi- 
tion to the merit of the three measures mentioned. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Here is what I understood 
the gentleman to say. Let us see if I am correct. The gentle- 
man is criticizing the Rules Committee because they are tacking 
on two other propositions to the Madden bill. One of those 
provositions is to try out an experimental motor system, so that 
the farmers of North Dakota and elsewhere can carry their 
dairy products and their farm products to market. The other 
provides for an experimental aviation service. Now, the gen- 
tleman is opposing these provisions. He says he would have no 
criticism of the Rules Committee if they had brought in a rule 


The gentleman knows he is making an unfair 


merely to make in order the Madden bill. Do I misunderstand 
the gentieman? 

Mr, NORTON. If the gentleman will yield. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. NORTON, My argument was that when a rule is brought 
im and it is announced to 435 Members of this House that a 
certain bill is to be considered, and Members who are here and 
Members who are not understand that, that it is not a proper 
procedure to bring in two other bills under that rule. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. We are providing the means 
to do the farmers some good in this country, as well as giving 
to a elass of governmental employees a very deserved increase 
in their pay. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, T fully appreciate the additional 
drain upon the Treasury this measure entails. I am also cogni- 
zant of the stupendous elaims this war era demands and the 
unensiness created in. the minds of the public how we are to 
meet all the obligations. I agree that it is a time of all times 
when individual and Government must economize and conserve, 
as well as exercise the maximum energy in production. These 
considerations might lend to a conclusion that at this time there 
should not be an attempt to reclassify the Postal Service. I 
know opponents. of this measure can make strong representa- 
tions along this line; 

But, Mr. Speaker, in this ease, as in all others, real economy 
is not measured by size of the pay roll. If it was, then the 
smaller it is the greater the economy. The thing demanded 
in all Government service is the highest degree in efficient 
results. The Government will always stand ready to. pay for 
service and pay a figure commensurate with the demands 
entailed. The Postal Service is the one great institution that 
brings the citizen and Government face to face. Every time 
a citizen enters the Federal building he is within the shelter 


iof Uncle Sam; he faces one of Uncle Sam's live representa- 


tives; he transacts his business with his Government. He may 
not be fully aware of the stupendous operations of the lines 
of communications between. eitizen and citizen, whether living 
im the same city or county or whether in the remotest parts: 


‘of the back country and, it may be, of the world. He certainly 


does not realize the most rigid responsibilities, under the 
severest penalties, the most exacting regulations as to char- 
acter of service, hours of service, and details demanding a 
degree of ability above the avernge and a type of character 
suited to dealing with the public that is able to insure decent 
and cordial treatment in spite of the daily provocation to: dis- 
play the opposite, due to fickle public in its unreasonable 
demands. This service demands gentlemanly conduct, no matter 
what the provocation may be. This entails a higher than the 
average ability. The rate of pay im the Postal Service is 
too low. This bill promises a rating more commensurate with: 
the importance of the country’s work, more in keeping with the 
demands of efficient public service, and more adapted to the 
character of ability required to insure public satisfaction. I. 
shall vote for it in the belief that the real economy the Nation 
demands is that which will insure the greatest efficiency and 
will place the Nation’s public service on a piane where the 
maximum effort will be assured. I shall hope to see steps taken 
to insure relief in other channels in these days of high cost of 
living, such especially as will grant relief to the few surviving 
Union soldiers still among us. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I have only one more speech. 

Mr. SNELL. I have one more. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman desire me 
to proceed now? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield five minutes to the gen- 
teman from Mississippi [Mr. Canprer]. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, this rule is lib- 
eral and absolutely fair. It simply provides for giving the 
House of Representatives an opportunity to consider certain 
measures which it specifically points out. One of them is the 
bill H. R. 9414; the others are the two bills which have been 
mentioned, to wit, Senate bill 2718 and House bill 8637, both of 
which liave been reported to the House by the Post Office Com- 
mittee. It does not eut off any right of amendment of any kind 
or description, but it gives the House an opportunity to promptly 
take them up for consideration, with full opportunity to offer 
amendments for the consideration of the House when they are 
taken up. Now, the criticism of the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. Norton] is certainly unjust in view of the fact 
that these bills are both very short. They can be read and 
easily understood in a very short space of time. He will have 
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opportunity to offer amendments to them, if he sees fit to offer 
them for consideration. If they were long and extensive in 
their provisions and difficult to understand and had compli- 
cated questions involved in them, then the criticism which he 
offers might be justified, but in view of the fact that they are 
short, simple, and easily understood the criticism, it seems to 
me, is without merit. Now, in this bill, H. R. 9414, of which this 
rule, if adopted, will give us prompt consideration, I want to 
call attention to the fact that it contains a provision which 
is as follows: “ That carriers in the Rural Free Delivery Service 
shall receive 15 per cent per annum increased allowance up to 
and including those receiving $1,200 per annum, and $24 per 
mile per annum for each additional mile over 24 miles.” 
This is a just recognition of the honest, efficient, and faithful 
service being rendered by these employees of the Government 
of the United States who carry the mails day by day to the 
homes of the people. The Post Office Department states that 
there are no more eflicient, faithful, honest, and competent em- 
ployees in the Postal Service than are the rural letter carriers, 
They travel their routes amid the snows, sleets, and freezing 
cold of winter, as well as the intense heat and driving rains of 
summer, Whether the roads are good or bad, whether the 
clouds are dark and dreary or the sunshine is bright and cheer- 
ful, you will find these efficient public servants faithfully dis- 
charging their every duty to the delight and comfort of their 
patrons to whom they carry always the welcome visitor—the 
daily mail—carrying not only the important business mail but 
the sweet and affectionate messages of husband to wife, of 
mother to son, of sweethearts to each other, thus helping the 
commerce of the Nation in prompt delivery of business mail 
and making the people happy in prompt dispatch of personal 
mail. The carrier is thus a public benefactor deserving our 
kindest consideration, [Applause.] 

The expenses of the rural letter carriers have increased enor- 
mously, and the facts absolutely show that they have increased 
to such an extent in increased cost of equipment, feed for his 
horses, and so forth, that their necessary and unayoidable ex- 
pense takes away a very large part of the salary which they are 
receiving, and at the present time, by reason of that fact, many 
of them are resigning. A few days ago I was in the Post Office 
Department and I saw a postmaster there from a distant State 
who came into the Post Office Department to confer with the 
representative of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, who 
has, to a considerable extent, the management of the Rural 
Free Delivery Service, in reference to securing the services of 
carriers, and he said that in his office they were resigning day 
by day, and that he could not keep them in the seryice. That 
when vacancies occurred the substitute would try it for a while 
and quit, and he was having a lot of trouble to give the people 
prompt and necessary service. I wish I had time to longer dis- 
cuss this situation. I hope this just and equitable provision 
will appeal to all, and when considered unanimously pass. [Ap- 
plause.] Now, I call attention to another provision in this bill. 
It is in reference to fourth-class postmasters, and is as follows: 

Sec. 3. That postmasters of the fourth class shall receive the same 
compensation as provided by law prior to the passage of the act of 
Congress, “An act to proyide revenue to defray war expenses and other 
purposes,” 1 ctober 8, 1917, except that 100 shall receive 100 
per cent of the cancellations up to and including $100 quarterly. 

This is a just and very reasonable provision. I introduced a 
bill myself on December 5, 1917, in which it was provided that 
fourth-class postmasters receive “all of the first $100 cancella- 
tion of stamps in his office” and a percentage of additional can- 
cellations, and also “such a sum for rents, fuel, and lights as 
in the discretion of the Postmaster General may be just and 
right.” I wish this latter provision in my bill was in the pend- 
ing bill. It is not, but I am glad the first provision for the 
$100 cancellation is in the pending bill. The fourth-class post- 
masters have to pay all the expenses of their business. The 
Government pays the expense of the first-class post offices and 
second-class post offices and third-class post offices, but when it 
comes to the fourth-class post office the postmaster has to pay 
for his rent, he has to pay for his light, and he has to pay for 
his fuel and all of the expenses of his office. Do you think that 
just and right? I do not. For the fourth-class postmaster to 
receive the $100 cancellation provided for in the bill to be 
considered under this rule is at least some recognition of the 
faithful service which they are performing throughout the 
country. They should receive it, and I trust you will vote for 
this rule, so the bill can be considered and this provision enacted 
into law. They are resigning because they can not afford to 
discharge the duties required of them for the remuneration 
which they are receiving at the present time. Do them, at last, 
this tardy partial justice. [Applause.] 

There are other provisions in the bill in reference to city 
carriers, postal clerks, railway mail clerks, laborers, messen- 


gers, and other efficient employees to which I direct your atten- 
tion, but my limited time forbids my discussing them in detail. 
I know you will examine them and by voting for this rule give 
the House an opportunity to consider them, and upon con- 
sideration to do what is deemed just, honest, equitable, and right 
by all whose interest is in any way involved in the several pro- 
visions of the bill. To adopt the rule secures consideration. 
Therefore let us vote to adopt it. I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman will permit 
me a moment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York yields the 
remnant of his time to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
GARRETT]. 

N GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman yielded me five 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gan- 
RETT] is recognized for one minute, then. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
have the attention of the House, if I may, on this proposition. 
In this bill, House bill 9414, the department clerks are covered. 
It is the understanding that the department clerks, having been 
taken care of in the amendment that was provided to the legis- 
lative appropriation bill, the committee is going to move to strike 
them from this bill when the time arrives. 

a Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] 
is recognized, 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of this rule because 
it gives the House an opportunity to enact legislation of urgent 
necessity for the postal employees of the Government. The 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] stated that many 
men had found it necessary to resign from the service because 
of the small pay they had been receiving. This is true not 
only as to the service in the country and small post offices, but 
especially so in the large cities. Many valued and experienced 
employees in the post office at St. Louis, Mo., have found it 
necessary to leave the service because they were not able to 
live decently and provide necessities and education for their 
families. Not only, Mr. Speaker, have many been compelled to 
resign because of the poor pay, but also many others have had 
to leave due to the fact that the Post Office Department has 
been applying the gag rule, so much criticized years ago. Postal 
employees have been called before their superiors and con- 
demned, criticized, and abused unmercifully in many instances 
because of the connection that the postal employees have with 
organizations that have for their purpose the betterment of the 
service. I believed that when Congress enacted the antigag 
law in the Sixty-second Congress that the postal officials would 
respect it. That law was enacted August 24, 1912, and is found 
in section 6 of the Statutes at Large, and, in part, is as follows: 

The right of ins employed in the civil service of the United 
States, either individually or collectively, to petition Congress or any 
Member thereof, or to furnish information to either House of Congress 
— Bn Sen committee or member thereof, shall not be denied or inter- 

Notwithstanding that law, the postmaster of the post office at 
St. Louis, Mo., on December 15 last, had printed and distributed 
to all the employees a “special notice and warning to all em- 
ployees.” This notice prohibited any employee from furnish- 
ing information on any matter pertaining to the business of 
the office or the needs of the employees to any persons outside 
of the service unless permission was first had from either the 
Post Office Department or the postmaster. This order, in effect, 
forbids the right of post-office employees to petition Congress, 
their Representatives in Congress, or any committee of Con- 
gress regarding their betterment or their grievances, or to ask 
for investigation, and so forth, for the purpose of improving 
the service. In other words, the right given by the Congress 
to postal employees in the law referred to is being ignored and- 
denied, so far as the Post Office Department is able to do, In 
fact, it is in effect a repeal of the law of the United States by 
the executive department of the Government. Congress voted 
for this law by a large majority of its Members, and I am sure 
that they want it respected even by the Postmaster General 
and his subordinates, who are wont to rule with an fron hand 
over the many faithful and efficient clerks, carriers, and other 
employees of the Postal Department. 

The Postmaster General is opposed to employees acquainting 
the public with the true state of affairs within the service, yet 
he maintains a publicity bureau in the department, the sole 
function of which is to boost the present postal administration, 
One example of the activity of this news bureau is the fact that 
on the 22d of December last, three days before Christmas, it 
sent out a statement to the effect that, though the Christmas 
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mail was 25 per cent heavier than ever before, it was worked 


up with little or no delay. This notice was sent out three days 
before the Christmas muil was really received. In other words, 
the department's press agent had the mail all disposed of before 
the mail was in the post offices. We all know that the Christ- 
mas mail, unless it be for distant points, is not mailed three 
days before Christmas. It is evident, therefore, that the press 
burenu of the Postmaster General does not always furnish in- 
formation or facts, but ofttimes misinformation. Practically 
the only way to obtain correct information is from the splendid 
men and women who work in minor positions and who know of 
the difficulties of rendering efficient service because of the fault 
or faults being higher up. What Congress wants to know is 
how to give the country better service than we are now receiv- 
ing and have been receiving for a number of years in the Post 
Office Department. If the post-office clerks and carriers and 
the members of organizations of which these men and women 
are members nre to be denied the right to petition Congress and 
to write their Representatives the true situation, then there is 
not much hope for an improvement in the ‘horrible service that 
we are now receiving in the Post Office Department, 

I am unable to understand how the President, knowing these 
conditions and the violation of this act of Congress, as he must, 
permits it, for we have the views of the President concerning 
such matters of record. From his work on ‘Congressional Goy- 
ernment, published some years ago, I find this language: 


Unless Congress have and use a of acquainting itself with 
the acts and disposition of the admin ve agents of the Government 
the country must be helpless to learn how it is being served, and unless 
Congress both scrutinize these things and sift them by every form of 
discussion the country must remain in embarrassing and -crippling ig- 
5 ert every ‘force which it is most important it should understand 
ani > 

The informing function of Congress should be specia preferred, 
even to its legislative function. The argument is not only t the dis- 
cussed and interrogated administration is the only pure efficient 
administration, but, more than that, that the only well self-governing 
people is that people which discusses and interrogates its i At erin 

on. 


Mr. Speaker, I am personally acquainted with hundreds of the 
efficient employees in the post office of my city, St. Louis. ‘They 
are men and women of integrity and ability; they ‘have been 
giving ‘most efficient service; ‘their pay has been and is very 
small. These employees ure as good citizens in every respect as 
we have in our city. Many of them ‘have served in their posi- 
tions for many years. ‘This bill will give 'to them some increase 
in their salaries. It is not enough, considering the conditions in 
which we are at present living. This bill provides only for ‘this 
increase during the next fiscal year, but I understand it is the 
intention of the Post Office Committee to offer an amendment 
to make this provision for increase a permanent law. If no 
member ‘of the committee does so, I shall myself offer it, beliey- 
ing, as I do, that the needs are not only temporary but are per- 
maneut. I congratulate the Committee on Post Offices for bring- 
ing in this bill. It speaks the sentiment of Members of Con- 
gress generally as to needs of an increase in pay for the postal 
employees. Ir is another evidence of the fact also that the 
House of Representatives is willing to assume the responsibil- 
ity for legislation for the benefit of the Postal Service and its 
employees, even though it has not the support of the Postmaster 
General and other officials of that department whose judgment 
and action he controls. I mean, of course, his principal assist- 
ants and the postmasters throughout the country whose appoint- 
ments are made more on the ground of their partisanship ‘than 
_ ‘their ability to handle this great department of the Government. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on agreeing to the rule. 

The question was taken, and the rule was adpoted. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time provided for general debate on this ‘bill be controlied by 
the chairman of the committee and the ranking gentleman on 
the other side, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENER- 
son]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the time for general debate on this bill be 
divided half and half between ‘himself and the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Sternerson]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PRINT OF INDUSTRIAL CREDITS BILL, 


Mr. KITCHIN. 
1,000 copies of the Senate war finance corporation bill as it 
passed the Senate, together with the House amendments, be 
printed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that 1,000 copies of the Senate finance 
corporation bill as it passed the Senate and also as it passed 
the House be printed. Is there objection. [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


INCREASED COMPENSATION, EMPLOYEES POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


Accordingly the House automatically resolved itself into the 
‘Committee of ‘the Whole House on the state of -the Union for 
the consideration of the bill H. R. 9414, with Mr. Caraway in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9414) nting incrensed compensation to certain oM- 
cialis, employees, and Sa borers in the Post Office Department and Postal 
Service, and for other purposes. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, there is no question that we ap- 
proach that gives more difficulty than the settlement of the 
question of salaries. And in this particular department of the 
Government it is, perhaps, more difficult than elsewhere, by 
reason .of the fact that the compensation of employees in the 
Postal Department is computed in so many various ways. A 
flat per cent, perhaps, would not do justice to the greater por- 
tion of the employees in that department, as it would in the 
other departments, because of the fact that under the law as it 
exists and the discretion that is in the department with refer- 
ence to some of these salaries, and the arbitrary rule fixed as to 
the manner of computing salaries in others, makes it impossible 
to utilize any one rule for the control of the salaries. I think 
it is hardly necessary for me to say that we can not now justly 
measure the compensation of employees of the Government by 
the rules that existed when the living conditions of 'the country 
were better than they are now. Nor is it necessary for me to 
advise this House, because it is well known to us all, as to the 
increased cost of living, and therefore ‘the inadequacy now of a 
‘salary that-obtained during ‘the period when living was cheaper. 

The committee has attempted, and it has done the best it can, 
the adjustment of the salaries of the postal employees. It is 
understeod by the House that there is a distinction ‘between ‘the 
departmental employees and the postal employees. When we 
speak of the employees of ithe Government in the department, ave 
mean ‘those employees engaged in the service of the Government 
at the seat of government. When we speak of the Postal Serv- 
ice, we mean the whole service performed by the Post Office 
Department throughout ‘the United States and in those foreign 
countries where it has a service. 

As I remarked in the beginning, it is exceedingly hard to 
arbitrarily fix a just rate of compensation. No one wants to 
give more than is just, because we all want to protect the Gov- 
ernment and the people the best we can in the proper distribu- 
‘tion and the use of ‘the revenues. Nor does any just man want 
to give less than ought to be given. Now, perhaps it is true that 
the cost of living has advanced 33 per cent; some people think 
it has increased more than that. A salary that was adequate 
before that advance is not now adequate, and yet we have not 
undertaken to cover by ‘the increase in this bill the full cost of 
living. 

But we have, in the figures fixed, required some measure of 
sacrifice on the part of employees, and we ‘have ‘fixed only the 
salaries that we think meet the present condition. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. HELM. The gentleman refers to the increased cost of 
living. Does not that also affect those who.do not work for the 


| Government as well as those who do work for the Government? 


Mr. MOON. Of course it does. There is no question about 
that. But we are not dealing with the salaries of those who do 
not work for the Government. 

Mr. HELM. I grant you that is true, but the men who do 
not work for the Government, the men who have not got Gov- 
ernment jobs, and have to eke out ‘their own living—those men 
have to sustain the increased cost of living to their families 
and then have this added burden of aiding these people cov- 
ered by this bill, and that results in increased taxes on them. 

Mr. MOON. Well, they may pay a little of it, but not much. 


People in that fix do not pay much revenue to any government. 


Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MOON, I will answer your question, but I do not want 
the gentleman to put a speech in my remarks. It is true we 
are not dealing with the people outside of the Government em- 
ploy, and it may be true that the salaries on the outside are 
not increased in proportion with those that we propose to in- 
crease, but I think that wherever a man is worthy of his em- 
ployment he should receive a just measure of pax, and we cun 
not in this House take outside salaries us a rule or standard 
of adjustment of salaries of the men who give their time and 
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brains to the United States service, but it is perhaps also true 
that salaries in general have increased much. 

Mr. HELM. Will the gentleman yield for another question? 

Mr. MOON. For a question; yes. 

Mr. HELM, What will the aggregate increase of this bill 
amount to? 

Mr. MOON. I will answer that after a while. I will reach 
that before I finish and put in the Recorp as Exhibit O a state- 
ment from the Post Office Department as to increased cost and 
expense under this bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, when we come to the consideration, as 
we do in this bill, of the salaries of rural carriers, I want to 
observe that in my judgment, and that is the view of the de- 


partment, if the rural-carrier system or service of the United. 


States were placed on a contract basis, embracing the 43,800 
routes in the United States, the mail could be carried over them 
successfully under that system at a decrease of more than 
$20,000,000 to this Government below the cost at which it is 
now carried. 

It is also true that upon many of the routes the service is of 
short duration and on some long, but the diversity of routes 
in the United States, due to the diversity in the topography of 
the country, is such that it is absolutely impossible for a com- 
mittee or for any Government to fix a rule that will be exactly 
just to all in all cases. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. In a moment. 

Now, for this service there has been gradually an increase of 
compensation, until the salaries now, on a standard route of 24 
miles, are $1,200 per annum, and they go down in proportion 
to the decrease in the length of the route. 

This bill provides for an increase of 15 per cent upon the 
salary of each carrier. under the existing conditions, and it 
provides for $24 per mile for every mile per annum traveled in 
excess of the standard route of 24 miles, 

“Why,” you ask this committee, “do you make that in- 
crease?” The answer has been made before the subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads by 151 
Members of this House. It has also been made by a vast num- 
ber of others, and the facts have been furnished by the depart- 
ment. The cost of maintaining vehicles and the horses that 
draw them, where they are horse-drawn vehicles, has gone up 
nearly 100 per cent in many sections of the country, and that 
has increased the cost of living in many sections of the country, 
and, of course, the cost of living has gone up to those carriers, 
So to-day, according to the proof as it is laid before the commit- 
tee, the salaries are perhaps 25 per cent less than they were two 
years ago, although measured in dollars and cents they are the 
same. We have felt that it was but just to these men who were 
performing this service and have no other means of subsistence 
that they be cared for, in part at least, as to the increased cost 
of the service that they are required to maintain. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman spoke of the contract sys- 
tem for the rural mail. We hear a good deal about that from 
the Post Office Department. Why do they advocate the contract 
system for the rural carrier and never say a word about 
applying that system to the city carriers and the railway-mail 
clerks? Would you save money in the delivery of city mail 
on the contract system, and in the same way in the Railway 
Mail Service? 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman does not understand me as advo- 
eating that system. I am simply stating the naked facts, as 
taken from the reports of the department and the information 
that we have. I have not a bit of doubt that if every bit of it 
were placed under contract it could be done at a less figure 
than now, because you can not handle the vast number of men 
in that service as easily as contractors could handle them. 
Officials of the Government of the United States, while always 
regarded as exceedingly competent, are not always competent 
and are not always careful supervisory officials. They are 
not personally interested, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Would not the same reason for placing 
the rural-delivery mail under the contract system apply to the 
city-delivery mail? 

Mr. MOON. It might. I was speaking of the contract sys- 
tem. If the gentleman will allow me to digress for a mo- 
ment: 

Mr. RAMSEYER. If there is a difference, what is it? 

Mr. MOON. I do not know that there is a material difference. 
But, talking about putting the Post Office under the contract 
system, I had once a written proposition from men who were 
backed by property worth $100,000,000 to take the Postal Sys- 

tem of the United States—the transportation of the mails—and, 
still retaining it under the dominant control of the Postmaster 
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General and in obedience to the law, it proposed to take over 
all these offices and, under a contract to reorganize the system 
and to pay every dollar of expense of the whole Post Office De- 
partment, including the whole Postal Service and the depart- 
mental service, and turn over a profit at the end of a year of 
$15,000,000 to this Government; and they claimed they could 
put in their own private pockets $20,000,000 for their own use. 
Whether it can be done or not I do not know. I refer to it 
merely as an idea of contract and the possibilities that may 
arise under a service where it is contracted for rather than an 
official service like this. Of course, I know it could not be done 
under the law and the Constitution, so far as the full control 
of the whole department is concerned, nor would it be advisable 
in all respects if it could be done. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is there any other country that 
has its mail delivered under a contract system such us the 
gentleman has in mind? 

Mr. MOON. I do not know. Some countries have pretty 
much the same system as ours. Ours is borrowed largely from 
other countries, i 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The gentleman has not in mind 
any country that delivers its mail by contract? 

Mr. MOON. No; not to any greater extent than we do. We 
have a contract system for the star routes, The star-route serv- 
ice is costing less in proportion than the rural service. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. There are not very many star 
routes now. 

Mr. MOON. That is an illustration, right in our own country, 
of the difference between the two systems. The one is just as 
efficient as the other. There is no question about that. We 
stand here protecting our carriers in this service in our dis- 
tricts, and we know—eyvery one of us who has thought about it 
at all—that a better service could be rendered for less money ; 
but this is a fixed service and we are not going to quit it, and 
I am not proposing to do so. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. In colonial days the mail was deliv- 
ered in this country under a contract system, was it not? 

Mr. MOON. I am not familiar with that old system. I do 
not know how it was done. I was not here then. [Laughter.] 
But I must pass from that. I feel justified in recommending 
to the House this rural-carrier proposition, and I do it only 
upon the ground that it is necessary in consequence of the 
method and system now adopted for the carrying of the mail 
to readjust these salaries. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MOON. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The gentleman very properly and correctly 
said a while ago that the reason for these proposed increases is 
on account of the increased cost of living. 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I notice that the first part of this bill, H. R. 
9414, provides that it shall be in effect during the period of the 
war and for 90 days after the proclamation of peace, and so 
forth. 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN, Does the gentleman contemplate that there 
will be such a great change within 90 days after peace is de- 
clared as will obviate the necessity for this increase? 

Mr. MOON. I think it was regarded as hardly wise to make 
this a permanent increase. Yet we wanted to carry it perhaps’ 
beyond the terms of an annual appropriation bill, as the in- 
crease adopted the other day with reference to other employees 
was. p 

Conditions are entirely different in time of war than they will 
be afterwards, and I assume that within 90 days after peace 
there will be a great difference from the way things are during 
the war. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The gentleman may be right, but my idea is 
that it will take 6 months or 12 months, and perhaps longer, 
after the end of the war before we see any material difference, 

Mr. MOON. It may be 12 years before we see peace. I do 
not know anything about that. Now I want to pass from that 
section. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Before the gentleman passes from that 
section will he yield for a question? 

Mr. MOON. Just for a question. I do not want to take up 
much time here, and I want to get on with this bill. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Does the provision giving $24 per annum 
for each additional mile over 24 miles apply to motor-drawn as 
well as horse-drawn vehicles? 

Mr. MOON. It applies to all alike. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Just one other question. On page 2—— 
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Mr. MOON. Wait until we get to page 2. 

Mr. HASTINGS. It is not the same section. 

Mr. MOON. All right, if it is in the same section. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I want to ask about the increase to letter 
carriers in the city delivery service. 

Mr. MOON. I have not gotten to that yet, Wait until I 
get there. 


Mr. HASTINGS. I wanted to ask if that applied to village 


delivery as well as city delivery. 

Mr. MOON. No. Villages and cities are not the same thing. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I know; but I do not see where there is 
any provision for an increase in the compensation for village 
delivery. 

Mr. MOON. There is none. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is what I wanted 00 know. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman is right about that. There is no 
such provision. Now, passing from this, I want to go to the 
section that provides for the compensation of clerks. That is 
an illustration of the fact that you can not properly compensate, 
either by a flat or graduated scale, all of the officials of the 
department. The clerks have certain fixed salaries. At this 
time they enter the first grade at $800 and go on through the 
grades continuously. Now, this bill does not give the clerks or 
curriers—and I may discuss the two together—the 15 per cent 
increase, but it gives promotion to the clerks and to the carriers. 
Instead of entering the service at $800 a year they will enter 
at $1,000, and they are promoted up to the highest grade. Now, 
this is the section that is known as the Madden section of the 
bill. It is a matter with which my friend, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], is very familiar, and which I want him 
to discuss more at length than I do. The increase provided by 
this method of payment, this automatic promotion that is pro- 
vided for in this bill, I am advised by gentlemen who have 
looked into it, will amount to about 15 per cent. Some think it 
will be 18 per cent. I take it that it is hard to tell exactly what 
the increase will be, because we do not know exactly what the 
number of clerks will be of the different grades. 

Mr. GORDON. An increase from $800 to $1,000 a year is an 
increase of 25 per cent, is it not? 

Mr. MOON. Yes; but that does not run all the way through. 

Mr. GORDON. That was the only instance the gentleman 
mentioned, and that is an increase of 25 per cent. 

Mr. MOON. I understand that. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the chairman will permit me, when you 
go from $1,400 to $1,500 at the top, you would not call that an 
increase of 25 per cent? 

Mr. MOON. Oh, no. I want to say that you have got to 
count the increase upon the whole—the aggregate increase. 

Mr. BLACK. In order that the House may clearly under- 
stand this reclassification, is it not a fact that each class is 
raised $200 per annum? 

Mr. MOON. Oh, no. 

Mr. GORDON. The gentleman just said from $1,400 to 
$1,500. That is $100. 

Mr. MOON. Some of them are raised $200 a year, but not all. 
This is an increase that is going to cost the Treasury a good 
deal of money. I will ask permission to place in the RECORD 
a statement from the Post Office Department in reference to the 
cost to the Government of the increase in the salaries, including 
this very provision which the gentleman here is discussing. 
It is a more intelligent statement of the approximate cost than 
I could make, because I am not as familiar with it as they are. 
It is well for the House to know what the position of the de- 
partment is in reference to this measure. I do not understand 
that the department is opposed to the increase of salary. They 
may be opposed perhaps to the amount, but not to the principle 
of increase. Under the statement of the department, which I 
am going to place in the Rrcorp, it will show that the whole in- 
crease under the bill would be about $25,685,000 for the first 
year. If gentlemen desire to examine the details of it they will 
find in that statement the approximate cost of this measure. 

Now, in this brief and disconnected presentation of the bill to 
the House, I want to refer later to the increase provided for 
assistant postmasters. Additional compensation to postmasters 
at the first and second class post offices is not provided for in 
the bill. I intend to move to strike out the words “ departmental 
clerks ” in this bill so that there will be no conflict between this 
bill and one passed a few days ago in the House. We provide 
also for watchmen, messengers, and laborers, as provided for in 
section 2, of 15 per cent increase. That is on the same theory 
that we have already discussed, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman state what the sub- 


stitute carriers now get? 


Mr. MOON. They get 35 cents. I am taking up the sections 
ma briefly considering them, because I can not discuss them in 

The provision’ for fourth-class postmasters in section 3 is 
badly worded, and is not printed exactly as it came from the 
committee. I am going to offer an amendment. It was not 
intended to appropriate any of the increased postage on first- 
class matter for war revyenue—that is, the excess over 2 cents. 
The purpose was to amend the existing law under which for 
the first quarter they receive 50 per cent of. $100 salary, and 
so on. We propose to amend it so as to double the compensa- 
tion, by allowing 100 per cent instead of 50 per cent on first 
$100, and I will offer an amendment to that effect. 

Mr. EMERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. EMERSON. I want to inquire about the grades, on top 
of page 2. 

Mr. MOON. I have gone over that and prefer not to go back 
to it. I am on another section of the bill. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I want to ask the gentleman 
about the fourth-class postmasters. I did not catch how he 
proposed to make the increase. 

Mr. MOON. Of the first $100 that is collected by cancella- 
tion in the fourth-class office the postmaster gets now 50 per 
cent. We are providing that he shall have 100 per cent. I will 
offer an amendment to change the language, as it does not seem 
exactly what the committee intended. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Under the present language he 
would get the war revenue on first-class matter, the additional 
cent? 

Mr. MOON. Yes; and that is why I may offer an amendment, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. This bill carries nothing for the 
increase of clerk hire. 

Mr. MOON. The law provides for that now. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I meant to speak of clerks at the 
second and third class post offices. 

Mr. MOON. I am obliged to my friend from’ Oklahoma for 
referring to the third-class post offices. The committee has not 
seen fit to make any recommendation in reference to that office. 
In fact, it has made no recommendation for additional compensa- 
tion except for the fourth-class offices, and that for obvious 
reasons. A third-class postmaster gets between one and two 
thousand dollars per annum. If he gets in the office receipts 
between $1,900 and $2,100 he gets a thousand dollars per annum, 
and so on up until you reach $2,000. He is allowed under the 
law not in excess of $500 for rent, $100 for fuel, and he is allowed 
compensation, in the judgment of the Postmaster General, for 
hire of- assistants in the office. That must of necessity be left 
within the discretion of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Is there any limitation on the 
amount of clerk hire that the department can allow him to 
expend? 

Mr. MOON. Yes; there is a limitation on that. I have for- 
gotten the exact amount, but the gentleman can find it by ref- 
erence to the postal laws. I think it is $800 in larger third- 
class offices. The Postmaster General fixes that in conformity 
to the service performed in the office, and the necessities of the 
service. There are various provisions affecting various condi- 
tions. As a whole, we did not feel it necessary to increase 
the salaries of these gentlemen that may reach $2,000 per 
annum. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I do not think it would be neces- 
sary to increase the salaries, but if what some of these officials 
state is true they certainly are not getting sufficient for clerk 
hire. 

Mr. MOON. I can not give the gentleman the amount, be- 
cause the amount is within the discretion of the Postmaster 
General. Such an allowance is made as seems to be necessary 
to meet the conditions, and must be left that way. Sometimes 
there are very unusual conditions in the office, and extra men 
would be allowed at one place that would not be allowed at 
another. You can not have a general rule covering the whole 
country as to the pay of the third-class postmaster when there 
is such a difference in the service, such a difference in the char- 
acter and value of the service. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Is not the limit allowed for clerk hire in 
third-class post offices largely based on appropriations made by 
Congress for that purpose? 

Mr. MOON. Of course. While the statute gives the Post- 
master General discretion in dealing with this question of 
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clerk hire, and so forth, if the appropriation does not carry 
enough money, of course the Postmaster General can not com- 
ply with the requests, but I think the appropriation act this 
year will carry it. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I have frequently been advised by the gen- 
tleman in charge of salaries, and so on, that he believes that 
this was a legitimate demand in favor of an increase, because 
of an increase in business, but that I will have to wait until 
next July, because the appropriation was not sufficient. 

Mr. MOON. Unquestionably where it is not sufficient the 
Postmaster General can not carry out the mandates of the 
statute, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will not the gentleman change his state- 
ment from saying that he has frequently been told that by the 
Post Office Department to saying that he has been invariably 
told that? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think “frequently” covers the gentle- 
man’s statement as well. 

Mr. MOON. That is a row between the Post Office people 
and you gentlemen. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I have never had any other reply from 
the Post Office Department than that the appropriation was 
exhausted, and that we would have to wait until after June 80. 

Mr. MOON. If they have not the money they can not supply 
it. That means simply this, as a rule, that you are asking 
more than you ought to in some places. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I know of one case where there is a third- 
class post office 

Mr. MOON. I can not yield. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Just a minute. 

Mr. MOON. No; not a minute. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Let me just make this statement—where 
they were allowed ‘the great sum of $5 a month for clerk hire, 
and they were generous to increase it to $6. 


enough 
Mr. MOON. It is possible that that is a case where they 


ought not to have even allowed $5. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. I desire to call the attention of the gentleman 
‘to page 2, the latter part of section 1, 

Mr. MOON. I have passed that. I do not want to go back 
to a discussion of that. The gentleman will excuse me. What 
does he want to know? 

Mr. KEARNS. I see you have taken care of all the clerks 
with the exception of 120 chief clerks, ` 

Mr. MOON. Chief clerks? 

Mr. KEARNS. Yes; that this bill does not increase their 


start in at about $2,000. 
Mr. KEARNS. You have increased the salaries of grade 10 


Mr. KEARNS. Grade Dat $1,900, grade 10 at $2,000. 

Mr. MOON. Oh, those are the automatic promotions of the 
-postal clerks. - 

Mr. KEARNS. Oh, that is what they are. 

Mr. MOON. Of course, to the supervisory gentlemen we are 
not giving any attention at all. They are getting enough now. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. I do not want to take all of this time in general 
debate. How much time have I consumed, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed 35 minutes. 

Mr. MOON. I must not yield for many more questions, 

from IIIinois. 


clerks in the sixth grade, as I understand it, with salaries run- 
ning from $1,000 to $1,500, shall have a certain increase. Will 
the gentleman state how many clerks there are now and what 
the salaries are? 

Mr. MOON. ‘There are the same number of classes. I will 
leave that question for the discussion of the gentleman from 
Illinois. I have discussed it already. I have passed from that 
several times and I can not go back to it. 

I come now to section 4, which provides: 

stmaster General shall have authority to investigate con- 
dicts poet Se from contracts in the star 3 


route wagon 
i ti ustin tion and Sat e i the same in 
service with a v a R ae Ses eee ane K 


Owing to the conditions existing in every branch of the sery- 
ice which are at such variance with the conditions that existed 
at the time the contracts were made, it is thought best to let 
fhe department readjust these matters so that the department 
would pay really the value for the service that it is having 


done. 


I may say, Mr. Chairman, that there are 2 number of other 
contracts, printing contracts, in which contractors are losing all 
of their fortunes in attempting to carry out contracts with the 
‘Government. It is well for us to make men stand by their con- 
tracts and make the securities stand by them, but where condi- 
tions have so radically changed as to overwhelm a contractor 
in attempting to carry out a contract, and where the Govern- 
ment if it were to make a contract to-day could not make it for 
twice the amount that it had made the contract for previously, 
we have thought it well in the interest of equity and good con- 
‘science to allow the Postmaster General to readjust these con- 
tracts as to the screen-wagon service and the star route service, 
and I have no doubt that this bill ought to be amended in that 
i to cover other contracts. 

. OLIVER of Alabama. Does the gentleman feel in view 
of ri fact that the department has not shown much liberality 
in matters of this kind in the past that this provision protects 
the interest of star carriers sufficiently? 

Mr, MOON. I think so. The star carrier nor the screen- 
wagon man has any legal right to demand any action at all. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I appreciate that as a matter of 
law that is true, but in view of the further statement of the 
gentleman that many of these have made improvident contracts 
growing out of the large increase in necessary expenses, would 
it not be prudent to insert a provision to the effect that if the 
star carrier is dissatisfied with the adjustment offered he may, ` 
on giving 60 days’ notice in writing, have the right to surrender 
his contract? 

Mr. MOON. No; never. You take away from the Government 
its right to confer all the power upon the other contractors. 
We do not intend to deprive the Government of the right to 
hold a man to a contract who ought to be held. We are simply 
giving the right to the Government, in a case where it would be 

bad conscience not to do it, to correct it. The other way you 
simply say to the Government of the United States: “ You can 
make a contract, and the contract you have made shall be bind- 
ing upon you but not upon the other side.” 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Since you have left such a broad 
discretion in the department and provided no real increase, it 
occurred to me it ought to be safeguarded. 

Mr. MOON. You have got to make the statute directory er 
you have got to make it mandatory, and you never ought to 
make a mandatory statute on the department for the release of 
contractors who are under bond and securities to perform a duty 
for the Government. 

Mr. FIELDS. Will the . yield? 

Mr. MOON. I will. 

Mr. FIELDS. Does not the gentleman think it might be well 
to guarantee to the star-route carrier a certain increase, the 
same as you have guaranteed to the rural carriers? 

Mr. MOON. Why, no. The star-route contractor is dealing 
at arm’s length with the Government. He is a contractor; he 
has entered into a contract for the purpose of making money 
out of the Government, and if he fails it is his misfortune. 
The other man is the servant of the Government, performing 
that duty which he is directed to do. There is no analogy be- 
tween the two, in my judgment. 


Mr. FIELDS. Both are performing services for the Govern- 
ment. 
Mr. MOON. And, as suggested, there are different star-route 


services. The service is by no means the same always. No; we 
can not afford to make the Government powerless in these mat- 
ters by mandatory statute, but we can afford to vest discretion 
in the executive officers of the Government to relieve where the 
conditions are unjust, inequitable, and it is a mercy to the con- 
tractor. 

Mr. FIELDS. I realize the force of the chairman’s argu- 
ment with regard to what might grow out of permitting contrac- 
tors to surrender their contracts, but it is a fact that the star- 
route carriers are poorly paid. 

Mr. MOON. That is their fault and nobody else; they made 
the contract. 

Mr. FIELDS. In cases where there have been abnormal in- 
creases—— 

Mr. MOON. That is just what we intend to relieve. There 
are instances, some of them before this House now, where the 
conditions have been so radically changed since the contract 
was made that it would be entirely unjust for the Government 
to hold the contractor to the contract, but it will not do to 
give relief in cases of that kind to pass a general statute and 
throw down the bars and let every man go over who wants to 
do so. There must be discretionary power lodged in the de- 
partment and not a mandatory ‘statute forcing the department 
to abrogate Government contracts at the will of the man making 
the contract. 
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Mr. FIELDS. Most all of the arguments in favor of the in- 
creased compensation for the various Government employees 
have been based upon the ground of the increased cost of living 
within the last few months. Is not that the fact in the case 
of the star-route carrier? 

Mr. MOON. Possibly so, but the gentleman fails to catch 

the very clear, just, and legal distinction between the two classes 
of services. 

Mr. FIELDS. Oh, well, I am not taking advantage of a legal 
technicality 

Mr. MOON. I make a contract with you. I may release you 
from it, but you have no right to demand it. The Government 
makes a contract with an individual for the carrying of mail. 
It may be a hard contract, but the Government, controlled by 
the Congress—it can not act without its authority—ought to 
have the right to ameliorate the condition; but we ought not to 
give the contractor himself the right to say what shall be done 
or shall not be done, because it would be but an idle performance 
for the Government to make the contract. Now, when you come 
to a seryant of the Government, a man who is paid by salary, 
he has got no voice in it at all, but you give or take from him as 
you see fit in the way of salary. 

Mr. FIELDS. But he enters into a contract with the Gov- 
ernment when he accepts the position, and you enter into a con- 
tract with the star-route carrier, and if you increase the one 
5 of the increased cost of living why not increase the 
other 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman and I are so far apart as to our 
understanding of the character of the services and the obliga- 
tions existing in the one case under contract and the other as a 
discretionary pay by the Government to its employees that 
there is no room whatever to discuss that question. The fact 
that we say as a Congress that our employees in the Postal 
Service ought to have more money because of that condition 
is no sort of an argument to relieve a man who has gone into a 
contract with his eyes open to perform a certain duty. 

Mr. FIELDS. Here is a man who went in with his eyes wide 
open, too. 

Mr. MOON. He can not act alone at his will. 

Mr. FIELDS. He can, but the star-route carrier-can not. 
You are giving an increase to a man who can get out and go 
if he wishes, but you refuse to give it to a man who can not 
get out. 

Mr. MOON. No; we are not refusing, but we are refusing 
to let a star-route man make a contract and then come in and 
say he will not perform it. 

Mr. FIELDS. I am not suggesting you do that, but I am 
simply suggesting that you guarantee an increase in compensa- 
tion to the man who can not get out if you are going to guar- 
antee an increase in compensation to a man who can get out. 

Mr. MOON. That is exactly what this section does. It 
guarantees it in the discretion of the department. Every case 
rests upon its own merits. And it would be unwise to make a 
general law to cover all cases. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
say only a word about this motor-truck proposition. It is a 
bill that has met the approval of the Senate and the Post Office 
Committee and is on the calendar here for consideration. 
We thought it wise to have it placed under the rule in this 
bill. This bill is not a mere salary bill; it is a general legisla- 
tive bill. 

The department insists that if it is permitted under the 
provisions of this bill to run these motor trucks from the cities 
into the country that they will gather up the products of the 
country and bring them into the market at much less price 
than the farmer himself could do. The farmer has a small 
amount of fruit or vegetables or grain, and he does not feel 
like quitting his work to.carry it into the city in a wagon 
and lose a day, inasmuch as the cost would be too great and 
the value of his time and his team would be too great, while 
the motor truck can take it into the city and deliver it to his 
commission merchant and he will obtain something out of it, 
whereas it would perish upon the farm, And then the accumu- 
lation of farm products of this sort and of other kinds in a 
large city, where there is a great demand for food, would 
reduce the price of food to the masses of the people. And if 
this Government ought to do anything it ought to encourage 
every movement possible to secure to the citizens of this country 
the means of a good living as cheaply as possible. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MOON. I will yield. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. You stated a few moments ago that the 
possible amount of increase in the salaries estimated by the 
department is something like $25,000,000. 

Mr. MOON. ‘Twenty-five millions for the first year, I believe, 
and $35,000,000 for the next year and $48,000,000 for the next. 


Mr. GALLAGHER. What I wanted to get at is this: Can 
you give the House any idea of the possible increase in the 
amount of revenues derived from first-class postage? 

Mr. MOON. That will be derived from first-class postage? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Les, sir. 

Mr. MOON. I think from the best estimates that the amount 
of first-class postage under the new law 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Annually. 

Mr. MOON. Yes. It is purely a guess. Nobody can tell et s 
but it is estimated that it would be $20,000,000 to $30,000, 

Mr. GALLAGHER. It will not make much eee then, 
with the revenues of the department? 

Mr. MOON. It will make some difference, I imagine. And I 
think under this truck proposition there will be a considerable 
source of revenue to the Government as well as benefit to the 
people. I will place in the Recoxp as Exhibit A to my remarks 
statement from the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. 

Now, there are one or two other sections that I wish to refer 
to. You will remember that we passed in the last Congress a 
provision that gave 10 or 15 per cent—10, I believe—to increase 
to persons drawing salaries from $480 to $1,000. By some sort 
of construction—I know not what, but perhaps upon the tech- 
nical theory that the section would apply to those who went 
into the service after the passage of the law rather than those 
who were in it—the comptroller has held that these people were 
not entitled under that act to that increase. We have put a 
provision in this bill that is retroactive in its character and 
requires the payment of money to those people for the last 
year. It is not right that those employees, getting a little, low 
salary, up to $1,000, should be deprived of the compensation 
that we intended by an unjust ruling of a Comptroller of the 
Treasury when men getting other and larger and better salaries 
all over this country got the benefit of that act. 

Mr. EMERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes, 

Mr. EMERSON. Did you discuss section 3 at all? What 
difference does that make at the present time? 

Mr. MOON. Does the gentleman mean that one for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of the act? 

Mr. EMERSON. It relates to cancellation up to $100 for 
fourth-class postmasters. How does that change the present law? 

Mr. MOON. I have discussed that. 

Mr. EMERSON. I did not hear the gentleman, although I 
was sitting here all the time. 

Mr. MOON. Well, I explained to the gentlemen, I think, that 
under the present law the fourth-class postmaster gets 50 per 
cent of the first quarter $100 cancellations in the office. Now 
we are changing it so as to give him 100 per cent. Then I re- 
marked, too, in that connection that the language did not, per- 
haps, carry out the view of the committee fully, and that there 
would be an amendment offered there. And I further suggested 
that it was not the intention of the committee, clearly, to give 
in this estimate the benefit of the revenue that arises between 
the 2 and 3 cent postage, the extra 1 cent being intended for war 
purposes 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is another section which is made 
in order under the rule, and that is to increase or permit the 
increase of deposits in the postal savings banks from $2,000 
up to $3,000. I have a very interesting report from the de- 
partment on that question, which I will place in the Recorp as 
Exhibit B to my remarks. A very large amount of revenue was 
placed on deposit in these banks after the change was made a 
year or two ago as to the limit which they could make of 
deposits. We were advised that people desired to deposit very 
large sums, as expressed at almost every office in the country 
daily, and that many millions of dollars more can be collected 
and paid into the postal savings by this very change in the act. 

When we come to these sections of the bill which I haye been 
briefly discussing and presenting to you in an impromptu way, 
the members of the committee will take pleasure in giving a 
more extended explanation. 

Mr. LOBECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. LOBECK. At the present time we have about 5,700 
postal-savings institutions; that is, where you can receive 
money out of 56,000 money-order offices in the United States. 
Have you given it study; and, if so, do you not think it well to 
increase the number of these postal money-order places? 

Mr. MOON. Well, we have not given any consideration to 
that, and the department, so far as I know, has not, And 
what the effect of that would be I do not know and what the 
cost would be I do not know. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said all I desire to say about this bill 
at this time, and I now ask the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr, STEENERSON] to use some of his time. 
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COMMITTEE ON THE POST OST ROADS, 

Washington, D: 2 —— is 1917. 
The committee met, pursuant to call, in tue committee room, Mon. 

John A. Moon (chairman) presiding. 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. I. B. AK SLH, FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER 
GENERAL. 


ame CHAIRMAN: Gen. Binkelee,. please explain these bills in full. 
Buaxstes, This experimental legislation is intended to ascertain 
wiethee or not a system of collection and. delivery of mail that does 
not exist to-day is practicable. If the experiment is a success 
- It will provide a direct means of communication and conveyance 
between mailing patrons im cities and rural: territ that it is not 
possible to provide at minimum cost to the Postal Service or to the 
patron at this time: 
It wiii assist im the effort to reduce the cost of living by eliminating: 
and expensive operations in the postal means of communication 
tween — pent 9 and consumer. 
will permit the ee to continue production and the Iabor 
incident. thereto: instead of suspending: production. or labor while con- 


woes ce to 
SRT aea E the the postal zone of collection-and-delivery service in 
the vicinity of large cities to the point where the actual —— 
— is domiciled rather than to where only suburban residents and 
oducers live. 

utes 50° miles in ralius from the central 

routes 6 3 in 3 from the ae 
P apply whereas zone: rate of approximately one- 

cent per * Sill a pp — whereas a charge of first zone rate, of 1 cent 
is now madi thim such 5 

ca 288 of the present 43,562. e 
the 1 


none originates at — York Cit 
cisco, Newark; Jerse ‘orcester, 
stations or branch o! 

The: postal patrom in any of the 50. cities will directly y benefit from 
the increased service and roved methods of communication with the 
genuine rural | saaier pt and vice versa when the proposed 2 — on 
shall haye been enacted and 5 — — provided. All other 
coronan wherever found, likewise and in proportiom to their popu- 

This legislation will increase the revenues of the Postal Service. It 
will also inerease the cost of operation of the Postal Service, It will, 
if efficiently administered, show a net income to the Postal Service under 
present weight limits and postage charges or conveyance: of oo 
mail only. Any revenues: oun: e of first, second, or third 
class that may. be carried would be net: 

It will permit of a practical use of the highways. upon which millions 
of dollars for improvements. have been expended. and for which nearly 
$85,000,000 of Federal funds have been appropriated. 

It will reduce the cost — giae m farm products and thereby in- 
crease the amount forwa: through the mails. Thus equalize the 
balanco of trade between farmers and. consumers which at this time 
nil ror in.a ratio of about 8 Se a. the farmer: 


office rather than 
nof the central 


— 


— 

Specific answers to questions: propounded j Mire. Madden and pees 
members of the Committee on the: Post 0 2 and Post Roads of the 
House of Representatives, relative tb H. 5650. 

What size truck will be used? A 
Maximum t-ton capaeity. 
What will such æ truck: cost? 
One-half ton, $455. One ton, $1,860. 
5 hat daily mileage will it make? 
Average 100 miles per 
What Swill it cost to operate? 
At present cost of gasoline, tires, and materials, $1,800: to $2,200 a 
ae driver, — total, 83.400. 
f what does such cost consist?’ 
One hundred. —— day, 313 days a year, 31,300: miles. 


ONE-HALF rox TRUCK. 


— —.— r gallon of gasoline; 2,009 gallons at 25 cents... $652: 00 
mhes: — tires, at I; cents per mile. 46550 
21. — mil at 1 cent — — 313. 00 
Oil. grease, and incidentals, at % cont per mile 78. 00 
Garage rental; at $7 a mont ͥÄ—æu—- 84. 00 
nation, 25 per cent 114, 00 
Interest on investmen ' ⸗w⁊·kũ6 e 22. 50 
Total 1. 729. 00 
Salary of drive 1. 200. 00 
2, 929. 00 
ONE-TON: TRUCE. 

10 miles pe gallon of gasoline, 3,130 — at 25 cents... 782. 50 
31.300 miles on tires, at 1} cents per mile 468. 50 
31.300 miles rs, at 1 cent per mile — 0 
Ol grease, and incidentals, at 4 cent per mile 78. 00 
Garage rental; at $7 per mont -( 84. 00 
Depreciation, 25 per cent 405. 00 
Interest on investment 8 9B. 00 
Tot: 2 284. 00 

Salary of driver — Diy AIOE 
3. 484. 00 
2 8 —— —— 11.13 
Per mile PEERLESS —-— .11 


Per pound, age ae ca — fags — —— 
Depreciation, 25 
or exchange va 


„FFF and sale 
alue at Pend for that period, 
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Note all estimates are maximum costs, at nt high prices. for 
Jaber aud equi te 5 — it is belleved fiat a one-half ton, ear 
will be utilize in a majority of Instances, as it will transport not 
moro thay approximately —— tom each way, while being capable 
of overload capacity, if weeessary,. in emergency. 


To carry one-half ton each way, as contemplated, om a 50-mile 


route, out and return, the cost would be eae sare |X 
Plus laber 1.200 
— T.:... a eS ES he c 
Or 9.46 or 80.0985 mile; or 0.0047 cent poun 
What will be 2 ÁA salary of Phe driver? er = 


mum, $1,200 per annum, be to provide his own substitute and 
for same within his salary. 
— 2 plan is contemplated to assemble the material at the producing 


pa 


relatio 
of mailable matter carried; to 
1 i H — ule to accommodate patrons; 
e ciency of operation, nating indireet te, su 
fluons handling, treatment of undelivered or ited ce; to — 
roduce and supplies, with prices 


record and issue bulletins of 
to producers and consumer patrons; to provide for regularity of service 
whem daily supply can be secured from any given number of producers 
for direct delivery to any given number of consumers. 

It is not contemplated in this measure to do anythin g more than —— 
vide the cheapest, most direct, and most efficient possible mall ser 
— — supplies lucers and to deliver the same to — 


NOTE: nis would apparently increase the costs of operation as an 
overhend charge, but the service mate . should pay for itself through 


It will advertise the mail factlities that will promote trade; 
publish the names pied DF p ucers and consumers ; the amount of produce 

p tet by 
quantities: of 


—— 
sumer is willing: to pay. 
table” movement already 
Is it contemplated that “the 
those supplying the goods? 
3 as provided in the Postal Laws and Regulations relative to 


parcels: 
What charges- are to be made for the service? 
Parcel-post mail rates. y 

How many places are har fir Meg country at which this system can 


be operated during the entire Ton 
It is impossible to state in detail, although it is certainly Se ay tn 
int. where fairly good roads a The 


de eee ea shall guarantee payment. of 


any 
could accurately answer this —— and some of the that fol- 
low, there would be no need. fi experimen 
Pate the department not make some extra charge to the producer 
fucers and other mail patrons are already over- 
8 for mail service for the benefit of other mail users who ie not 
e 
it o the consumer will be made by the adoption of this 
P ihe consumer im any 
mailing oy. the ——— way or in the 
‘traversed by this service. ndirectl 
— with whom the 
higher prices 8 


is subject to weather conditions. I — — to believe W it 1 
others 
‘or an 
tion of his products? 
2 y not. 
7 — 01 beer mail service, 
‘nearly 50 per cent of th the postage now 
„ence in a — price 
producers with 
the mails: 


no business relations, and 
compelled to — rt the limited number of 
the consumer is now in direct contact 


Possible revenues bares upon the establishment of one route 100 miles 
eee tun, or 2,000 pounds, of per day. 
2.000 po at parcel- rate (about one-half cent 
— y Sio for 313 7 — . aaa $3, 130. 00 


| Operatin of 
8 


t g 


81. 740. 15 
200. 


2,940.15 
Poolt ; — 18. 88 
Wnat will be the overhead connection with each route? 
The ionate: cost. of * n, and indireet ex- 
pense incident to postal facilities at the po where the service is 
estab 3 the services of any agent or employee assigned to duty 
connection with. the tion of the row As this cam not be 
cor pdens until a route is established, it is impossible to state the 
exa 
IEE be true that parcels move: from city to furm. to one: from 
the farm to the 3 ed by putting om more 
i vehicles ? 
i I£ the number of vehicles be amber of parcels carried 
will VEPRU ite: satin Pe 5 te E SE see oe n 


ho is responsible to the purchaser for deca goods? 
en ble articles are transported in the the Postal Service at owner's 
Win the Government be in the same position as the railroads—re- 
oo un for the loss? 


- 0055 |, How say soy opiye WITE Dei sonaire mui: the: pirat 


Would they be be under eivi service? 
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Probably not during the period ef the experiment. 

What percentage of the road mileage of the country as a whole will 
be available for this service? 

Of the 2.230.000 miles of highway in the United States, about 160,- 
000 miles have been improved, of which 150.000 miles, or 7 per cent 
of the total mileage of. the country, is available, although i is not 
impracticable to use some fairly good dirt or sand- roads not con- 
sidered as improved in this statement. 
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1 $33, 021, S45 
2 . 27,289, 
3| Philadelphia, Ta 9, 492, 
4| Boston, Mass. (8) 8, 952, 077 
5 5,716, 041 
6 4,339, 
7 4.011411 
8 3,951, 309 
9| Brooklyn, N. V. 3,954, 855 
10] Fan Franciseo, C. 3,617,945 
11 3.583.388 
12 3, 163, 98) 
13 3, 120, 251 
14 2, 992, 676 
15 2.748.700 
16 2) 437,555 
17 2.174.214 
18 2.140.222 
19:1. = S 1, 964, 415 
20 . 1. 
21 Nobr. (7) 1. 
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22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

20 

31 

82 

33 573 
84 982 
25 163 
6 $25 
STU Fr, $82,423 
38 832,898 
8 807, 218 
<0 793, 203 
41 773, 595 
42 762,465 
43 761,701 
14 781,451 
45 727,765 
s6 721,231 
17 675, 471 
48 670,223 
5 Sa 
51 613, 818 
52 504, 663 
2 i 
55 519, 115 
56] © Harrisburg, Pa....... 514, 844 
87 514,343 
58 Lincoln, Nebr.. 507,511 
= Scranton, Pa.. 881.825 
61 501, 248 
62 Peoria, III.. 501,009 


Figures in parentheses indicate rural routes. 


EXHIBIT B. 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL. 
JAxvanx 7, 1918. 

The Postal Savings System can be made of much greater service by a 
few statutory changes, which I am confident Congress would promptly 
authorize as war legislation. 

A larger limit on deposits: d mean more hidden money put 
to work. Deposits doubled 7 — Tiny 18, 8, 1916, when the limit was 
raised from 8500 to $1,000. From July 1, 191 8 aoe Bape 1917, the 
net increase was $46, 000, 000, as against og r before. 
Old depositors who had bee 
first to increase their 333 


be asked to authorize the acceptance of interest- 
Bien gt amg apita to 83.000. It would be unwise, in my jud 
to remove altogether, but sufficient latitude should be 
to cover reasonable demands. oninterest-bearing accounts shoul 
be accepted even if they could had. Fair dealing with the public 
requires at * the payment ot our present rate of interest on all de- 
posits when 4 per cent money, with equal security, is being eagerly 
sought by the Government y e ee ne this memorandum a letter 


has been placed on my desk ter at 1 "i 
$1,000 on depos! wan 
to DN about two or three in 


stating that a depositor at his oan ere has 
‘ag thousand more name 
his wife who also has $1,000 in interest-bearing certificates. 


In 1917 the Postal Savings System was run at a profit to the Govern- 
It should be more this year if the service is 


ment of $955,000, 


igy the 


broadened to — the reasonable 
ment, still the bir nde gets stronger when a pe ge hero Bias aes 75 he 


demands of the DADE 


on it and spaces ar lett nR adding. nime adhesive acent ear 51. 
ings stamps, so card when sa emption value o a 
Postmasters are f: to keep an account of cards as 
well as — — A gotten up in vely and serve 
wong here a form to which 10 10-cent adhesive postal sa 8 

may added. No record of it would en be necessary it c 


quire an amen the ct t 
em stamp. this wal postal savings act to way, still by 
making the cards nonaccountable stock much printing and accounting 
expense would be done away with. 
EXUIBIT C. 
Fxnnvanr 13, 1918. 
Additional coat, fiscal year 1919, if the gh of a 8 gri intro- 
ced by Judge Moon by Sopas — 5 Committ Post 
Office and Post Roads, are enacted into rand A 
8 Entrance salary 81 a E of $800, Additiona 
‘Automatic pror to $1,500: cost. 
7 3 — $3, 351, 000 
City letter 3 . 3, 303, 125 
15 per cent increase to assistant postmasters, $1,200 and 
bol 433, 950 
259, 875 
92 
428, 700 
stead of 100 cent on firs w provided_ 900, 000 
15 —— cent piam to — at third-class * 
180 cent increase to ms employed under sepa separat- aii 
ncrease to persons = 
une e e n d. — — Coon a ee a 109, 500 
cen crease to s employed under cleaning 
ces (first ts persons < class — janitor 
service e 30, 000 
For railway mail clerks — _ 4, 563, 800 
Hor rTaral- carriers ENE 10, 300, 000 
For post office RODNO oo cas eee cece 45, 750 
Total cost 3 ear 1919. — 25, 686, 19 
Total cost fiscal year 1 —: — K . 
year 1822 — asia „338, 7 
Total additional cost for first three years 110, 937, 785 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Moon] has used 55 minutes. The gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Steexprson] is recognized for one hour and a half. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, this bill is net very systematic. It is not drawn to 
scale. It is like a great many other legislative propositions— 
the result of compromises in the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, and, of course, it seems to me that in the eyes 
of some it is rather subject to criticism. 

The first part of the bill, which relates to the compensation 
of rural carriers, I think originated very largely in a bill that 
I introduced, although I am aware of the fact that about 150 
other gentlemen, Members of the House, introduced similar bills. 
Anyway, the subcommittee that prepared the bill considered, 
out of courtesy to me as a member of it, the bill which I intro- 
duced, which provided for equipment allowances for rural car- 
riers. But the majority of the whole committee concluded that 
there should be an increase in compensation. They did not 
agree to the idea of having equipment allowances, and so we 
find here that the compensation of rural carriers who receive 
not to exceed $1,200—that is to say, those carriers who have a 
route not exceeding the standard route—shall have an increased 
compensation of 15 per cent, or $180. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. Can the gentleman tell me whether anything 
is allowed the rural carrier for the upkeep of his equipment 
or the feed of his horses? 

Mr. STEENERSON, I will tell you. He is not allowed any- 


thing. 

Mr. REAVIS. What is the city carrier allowed? 

Mr. STEENERSON. My recollection is that he is allowed 
something, I think either $300 or $400 or maybe $500. I dọ not 
remember the exact figures. 

Mr. REAVIS, Can the genileman give any good reason 
why the carrier in the city should be allowed $500 or $400 or 
$500 for upkeep of equipment while the rural carrier is allowed 


Mr. STEENERSON. Reasons were given. They were not 
my reasons. But reasons were given by the department officials. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Are you talking about mounted or un- 
mounted carriers? 

Mr. REAVIS. Mounted carriers. 
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Mr. STEENERSON. There are carriers who are mounted, 
not on horseback, but there are carriers who have vehicles. It 
was stated that the expense of maintaining an automobile in a 
city, or even horses, was higher than in the country. 

Mr. REAVIS. In other words, the department believed that 
an automobile run over a country road would not consume as 
much gas and oil as an automobile run over the paved streets 
of a city? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I am not going to argue that question 
with the gentleman. I was simply giving information. 

Mr. REAVIS. I am not asking the gentleman’s judgment. I 
am asking whether the department left the impression with the 
committee that the upkeep of an automobile, run with gas and 
oil, would be cheaper in the country than in the city, going over 
country roads rather than city streets? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I suppose it would cost less in the 
country. 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. LOBECK. Usually the mounted service furnished in the 
cities is for the outlying districts, where the streets are not 
paved. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I believe that is right. The gentleman 
comes from Nebraska, whence the other gentleman comes, 

Mr. LOBECK. I have no objection to what the gentleman 
from Nebraska says, although he was intending to show by his 
remarks that the streets of the cities were all paved. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Now, with regard to this compensation, 
in addition to the $180 to be allowed to the ones receiving the 
maximum, we have provided an additional compensation for 
every mile over 24 miles. Under the present law a rural car- 
rier may be required—and a great many are required—to carry 
the mail for more than 24 miles, but they get the maximum, 
$1,200, up to 30 miles. A large number of routes in the North- 
west are 28 and 30 miles, but the carrier can only get a maxi- 
mum of $1,200. There is a law that authorizes the department 
to make compensation, and which requires it where the route 
is more than 30 miles, at the rate of $24 a mile. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Is it not a fact that under the present law 
the carrier who makes less than 24 miles has his salary reduced 
to the extent of $24 per mile per annum? 

Mr. STEENERSON. It is reduced; but more than the gen- 
tleman suggests. 

Mr. SNYDER. Twenty-four dollars per mile per annum. 

Mr. STEENERSON. It is reduced more than that. 

Mr. SNYDER. That is my understanding. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. STEENERSON. 
lution 4 

Mr. SNYDER. I am speaking of the present rule. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I am speaking of the present law. I 
might as well give it to you now. 

Mr, SNYDER. I would like to have it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. It was in the joint resolution which 
continued the appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1916. It was 
passed on March 4, 1915, because the Post Office appropriation 
bill had failed. It provides that on and after July 1, 1915, the 
compensation of each letter carrier for serying a rural route 
of 24 miles and over six days in the week shall be $1,200 per 
annum, payable monthly; on routes 22 miles and less than 
24 miles, $1,152; on routes 20 miles and less than 22 miles, 
$1,080; on routes 18 miles and less than 20 miles, $960; on 
routes 16 miles and less than 18 miles, $840; on routes 14 miles 
and less than 16 miles, $720; on routes 12 miles and less than 
14 miles, $672; on routes 10 miles and less than 12 miles, $624; 
on routes 8 miles and less than 10 miles, $576; on routes 6 miles 
and less than 8 miles, $528; on routes 4 miles and less than 
6 miles, $480. 

Now, you will observe, if you take those figures, that the dif- 
ference between these different distances is more than $24 a 
mile; it is closer to $50 a mile on a shorter distance, For 
instance, the difference between 6 and -I had a table prepared, 
but I have not got it with me now—I think it amounts to about 
$58 or $60, the increase per mile. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I should like to finish my answer first. 
Then I will yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

There is another law which I should have quoted in fhis con- 
nection. My recollection is that it is discretionary to allow $24 
a mile between 24 and 30 miles, but I know it is mandatory to 
allow $24 a mile where the route exceeds 80 miles. Now, this 


The compensation is fixed in the reso- 
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proposed bill provides that they shall receive $24 a mile for the 
additional miles over 24. 

Mr. SNYDER. That is quite correct. What I had in mind 
was that where a man had been assigned to a route of 24 miles, 
and thereafter at some time the route was decreased a mile, 
and did not come into the range of one of the grades that the 
gentleman has mentioned, then the reduction would be based on 
$24 per annum for the mile taken off the route. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does the gentleman claim that to re- 
duce a 26-mile route to 24 miles would carry such a decrease? 

Mr. SNYDER. What I contend is that if a 24-mile route as 
originally laid out was reduced to 23 miles then the $24 per 
mile per annum would apply. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I think it is more than that. 
the reduction is more. 

Mr. SNYDER. It is that much, anyhow. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Because you know that $1,200 for 24 
miles, which is the standard route, is $50 a mile. Now, if you 
reduce that 2 miles, or reduce the 24 miles to 22 miles, the rate 
for the 22 miles is $1,152. That is a reduction of $48. 

Mr. SNYDER. That is what I contend—$24 a mile. If it is 
reduced 2 miles, and the reduction in salary is $48, that is $24 
a mile, just exactly what the gentleman says. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes; it would be $48 less for the 2 
miles. That is correct. Now I want to yield to the gentleman 
arom Iowa [Mr. DowELL], who has been on his feet for some 

e. 

Mr. DOWELL. Getting back to the question submitted by 
the gentleman from Nebraska, is it not true that since the 
routes have been extended by the department, in the last year 
or so, it is necessary for the rural carrier not only to equip and 
keep an automobile but also to keep horses and wagons to de- 
liver the mail at times when the antomobile can not be used, 
which is usually several months of the year in many of the 
districts? 

Mr. STEENERSON. In the latitude where I live he not only 
has got to keep a horse and wagon but a span of horses and a 
sleigh, because in the winter months the road is not suitable 
for one horse. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does not that necessarily double his ex- 
pense by way of equipment and upkeep, since the expansion of 
these routes? 

Mr. STEENERSON. That would seem to be obvious. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Along the line of the inquiry of 
the gentleman from Nebraska, when the gentleman explained 
the pay of the rural carrier, will the gentleman now please tell 
us how much the city carrier gets and how his compensation is 
fixed? The rural carrier seems to have his compensation fixed 
by mileage, and the upkeep of the city carrier and his pay must 
necessarily be fixed in some other way. How much does he 
get? Is it as much as the rural carrier gets, or more? 

Mr. STEENERSON. He gets more. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Why is that? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I think they pay him more now because 
the law requires it, 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. I desire to ask the gentleman from Minne- 
sota a question which I think will bring out a defect in the bill 
as it is now reported. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Very well. 

Mr. DENISON. The bill now provides for an increase of 15 
per cent on salaries up to and including $1,200? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. N 

Mr. DENISON. And $24 a mile for all miles over 24 miles? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Say that a carrier is now delivering mail 
over a route 81 miles long. His salary is $1,224 a year. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. And he will not get the benefit of the 15 per 
cent increase. His salary under this bill would amount to 
$1,368 ; that is, $1,200, and $24 per mile for 7 miles, 

Mr. STEENERSON. If that interpretation is correct, why, 


I think 


yes. 

Mr. DENISON. It is bound to be correct. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Up to $1,200 they get the 15 per cent 
increase. 

Mr. DENISON. But he is now making $1,224 for traveling 31 
miles; so his salary under this bill will amount to $1,368, whereas 
the man who has a route only 30 miles long now will get the 
15 per cent increase and $24 per mile for 6 miles, or $1,524 
under this bill; so a man traveling only 30 miles will get under 


1918. 
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this bill $1,524 while the man traveling 81 miles will get 
$1,368. 


Mr. STEENERSON. The language is 15 per cent increase 
up to and including those who receive $1,200. 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The case the gentleman has in mind is 
that of a man who receives more than $1,200. He is not within 
that description. 

Mr. DENISON. The case I have in mind is the case of a man 
whose route is 31 miles who gets a salary now of $1,224, so he 
would not get the 15 per cent increase. 

Mr. PLATT. Why would he not get the additional $24 per 
mile for the miles between 24 and 80? 

Mr. DENISON. He would undoubtedly get that. 

Mr. ROBBINS. He would get that under this bill. 

Mr. STEENERSON. But the gentleman’s contention is that 
he would not get the 15 per cent. 

Mr. PLATT. No; he would perhaps not get the 15 per cent, 
because his salary is $1,224. I am not quite sure how that 
would be interpreted, but he would get six times $24 for the 
extra mileage up to 30 miles. 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. That will give him $1,368, if my figures are 
right. 

Mr. DENISON. The man who now travels 30 miles gets 
$1,200, while the man who travels 81 miles gets $24 for that 
additional mile, or $1,224. Now, the man who travels 24 miles 
and gets $1,200 will get the benefit of the 15 per cent increase, 
and the man who travels 31 miles will not get the benefit of it. 

Mr. PLATT. But he will get the $144. 

Mr. DENISON. Whereas the man who travels 31 miles will 
get $1,368. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman from Illinois has 
pointed out a possible interpretation of the language which, 
if it bears that construction, will deserve consideration and 
onght to be corrected before we get through with the bill. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. They have been revising rural routes all over 
the country and increasing the length of them from 24 to 30 
miles, or nearly that. By doing. that they have saved the 
immense sum of $1,500 in one of my counties. If you are 
going to give $24 increased pay for every mile a man travels 
between 24 miles and 29 miles, where is the profit going to 
be in the lengthening of the routes? 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is one reason why we thought we 
would make it so that would not be done. As is provided now, 
a man will travel 30 miles without extra pay, and the object 
was to stop that. 

I might say that this matter of decrease is, of course, a 
matter of administration. Of course we can not compel the 
administration to do things that we would like to. We can 
make general rules. The administration of the rural service 
has been the cause of a great deal of complaint. I have 
received marked copies of newspapers containing complaints 
from the gentleman's own State, the western part of New York, 
where they have abandoned the rural free-delivery routes be- 
cause nobody could carry the mail, and they have had to 
perform the service by star route, But, of course, it is im- 
possible to prevent poor administration where they persist in it. 

Mr, PLATT. Under the present arrangement if they lengthen 
10 routes that are now 24 miles in length to 29 miles in 
length they save the salary of one man, which is $1,200. Every 
time they lengthen a route they save 5 miles. In 10 routes 
they can drop a route out, but with this provision in that 
inducement is taken away, as it should be, because it makes 
many of the routes too long for good service. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I should like to ask the gentleman about 
the application of section 3 of the act approved March 3, 1917, 
making appropriations for the Post Office Department, increas- 
ing the salaries of $480 and less, 15 per cent; over $480 up to 
$800, 10 per cent, to this bill? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I think the gentleman had better dis- 
cuss that in his own time. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I want the gentleman's opinion on it. 

Mr. STEENERSON, I am not prepared to give any opinion. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. If a carrier now gets 15 per cent on his 
$480 salary, does he under this bill get 15 per cent on the $480 
plus the $72? 

Mr. STEENERSON, I guess he would not; I do not think 
he would be given that unless we stretch the law a good ways. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. We are proposing to legislate, and I 
think we ought to know about it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will say that it is a negligible ques- 
tion, because there are so few of those that it does not amount 
to anything. There would not be more than two or three hun- 
dred in the United States of these $480 men. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The act I referred to includes all those who 
get between $480 and $720. I do not object to the increase, but 
I want to know just what increase they are to receive under 
this bill. 

Mr. STEENERSON. There are very few, and the question 
has never occurred to me, and so I am not prepared to discuss 
it. If there is anything in it, I hope the gentleman will offer 
an amendment to correct it, 

Now, in regard to the administration of the Postal Service, 
as I have said to the gentleman from New York, we can only 
give a general rule. I know that there are more complaints 
to-day about the Postal Service, about the service we are get- 
ting, than ever before. I have never known so mach dissatis- 
faction expressed by the public as with the service that they 
are now getting. I want to take this occasion to say, too, that 
although I have been very closely studying the postal service 
for the last 15 years I have been in Congress, I believe that 
the complaints that have come in can in no way be founded 
upon any lack of efficiency or fidelity on the part of employees. 
I want to repeat what I have said often, that the postal em- 
ployees, from the highest to the lowest, are a very faithful, 
honest, and effective corps of men. They are trying to do 
everything possible in the very best way, but it is a fact that 
few people realize that their burdens have been greatly in- 
creased in recent years, We have in the last few years prac- 
tically gone into a new line of business, that of freight trans- 
portation. Why, the last time that I got any statistics, which 
is about a year ago, the amount of parcels exceeded a billion, 
and the average was 1 pound and 11 ounces, or practically 2 
pounds, making more than 2,000,000,000 pounds of that class 
of mail, which is really package freight, It is all thrown on 
the carriers, 

The rural carriers especially are loaded down with these 
things. We have added to their duties in various other ways. 
The postal savings law and the money orders have been ex- 
tended so that the work of the postal employees has been in- . 
creased. The Railway Mail Service has perhaps been the 
greatest sufferer from the overloading, so to speak. I read in 
the Star night before last a reference to the delay in the first- 
class mail between Washington and New York. I heard a dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois say that it took 12 days now 
to get a letter from Chicago to his office. The explanation given 
last night in the Star by Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Praeger was that it sometimes took a day and a half, ac- 
cording to the stamp on the envelope, for a letter to get to the 
railway mail clerk. 

The clippings are as follows: 

[From the Washington Star, Mar. 20, 1918.] 
To Av Tre DELAY IN Matt DELIVERIES LOCAL BUSINESS MEN Usp 
Sreciat STAMPS on LETTERS ADDRESSED TO New YORK, 

5 . — banks, department stores, and other mercantile houses 

are resorting to the use of special-delivery stamps in order to insure 


to be too hard on 
t somewhere between 
is slowing up 


al delivery,” the 
Aip — i We 


ng and 


Sta: delivery stamps on our ordinary mail re- 
—— E order to be sure that it was delivered in New York on the 


first delivery. 
3 is the on 1 can be sure of such early delivery now,” he 
continued. Other institutions have adopted the same practice here. 
SUSPECT CAUSE OF DELAY. 
It is — believed by business men that the Railway Mail Serv- 
~ nag e for the slowing up in mail facilities between bere and 
ew Yor 


Letters mailed in New York after business hours formerly were de- 
livered in Washington on the first mail to the business s of the 
next mornin 


ch 
58 such letters are scattered over the various deliveries of the 
y- 


[From the Washington Star, Mar. 20, 1918.] 


Derenps RAIL Man, SERVICH—DECLAKES WAR AND PARCEL 
Post Orrices, Cavstnc DELAY—TEST FOR BUSINESS 


Service is to blame for any delay in 
New York was made zoca, ty 
General, and officials of the 


ice. 

While specifically poin: out that no biame must be attached either 
to the Washington or the New no City post office, owing to the tre- 
m ng under as the result of war con- 


PRAEGER 
Post 


Railway Maii Servi 


endous difficulties they are la 
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ditions, Mr. Praeger declared that the records of the Railway Mail 
Service show that the Washington city post office has recently turned 
over to the Railway Mail Service letters 26 hours after they were 
postmarked. 

These particular letters were addressed to points south. 

The records will show, it was declared, at certain letters bound 
north, postmarked here 10 a. m., were not delivered to the Railway 
Mall Service until 3 p, m. that afternoon, in the meantime two or three 
other trains to New York having left the Union Station. In one in- 
— — 200 letters addressed to New York business houses were in- 
volved. 

MAIL SWAMPS OFFICES, 


No blame, however, is attached to the Washington city post office by 
the Post Office Department. ‘The great volume of war mail and the 
tremendous growth of the parcel post has literally swamped more than 
one city post office in the country. 

The Washington city post office is hit worst of all owing to the fact 
that this city is the origin of tons and tons of war literature issued by 
the. Government. 

The local post office, also, is short handed on account of many men 
having gone with the colors. For these reasons Post Office Department 
officinis believe that the people of Washington should be lenient over 
any delay that may arise, either now or in the future, in the trans- 

nenon and delivery of letters going to and fro between here and 

ew York, $ 

Three truck loads of Easter hats, mailed from a St. Louis firm to 
various small towns in Virginia and Maryland, are instanced by offi- 
ciajs as a sample of what the Washington city post office, the Railway 
a aby Rhee and the entire Post Office Department are up against at 

s time. 

RAIL CLERKS INCREASED, 


The Railway Mail Service, it was stated, has increased the number of 
men who “ work” the Washington mail on the trains from New York. 
No men have been taken off, it is asserted. The Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad recently removed a train which left here at 2.30 o'clock each 
pay ery > This added to the difficulties confronting the service. 

Another thing which is causing delay of letters sent to New York is 
the fact that local carriers, in collecting mail late at night, miss get- 
1 | letters on the Pennsylvania train leaving Washington daily at 
12.10 a. m. Letters that miss this train must wait until 7.25 a. m. 

New York is having her troubles with the mails, too. Records of the 
Railway Mall Service will show that letters have been sent from New 
York to Washington on the Pennsylvania train No. 109, leaving New 
York at 8 a. m. which were postmarked 2 o'clock, 6 o'clock, and 9 
o'clock p. m. the evening before. ‘This train is due to arrive in Wash- 
ington at 1.45 o'clock p. m. If it arrives late there is little wonder 
that letters do not get detiverea here the same day, it is declared. 

WALL STREET MAIL SUFFERS. 
ter of the letters involved were letters mailed from the Wall Street 
trict. 

Further, in the instance in question the train was late and the letters 
could not be delivered in Washington that day, and the next o was 
Washington’s Birthday, so it was still another day before the letters 
were delivered. 

The use of special-delivery mene can in no Zi accelerate the trans- 

rtation of letters in so far as the Railway Mail Service is concerned, 
Mr. Praeger pointed out. Washington banks, d rtment stores, and 
other business establishments have recently resorted to the use of the 
special-delivery stamps to make sure of immediate delivery in New York 
of important letters. 

“The special-delivery stamp has no effect on the Railway Mail Sery- 
ice," Mr. Praeger said. 

“The only function and purpose of the special-delivery stamp is to 
expedite the delivery of a letter by the city post office.” 

TEST FOR BUSINESS MEN, 

Railway Mail Service officials suggested that business men test the 
truth of this statement by a novel test, as follows: 

Take the original letter and mail it at the city post office, 

Then take a carbon copy of the letter, carry it to the mail box on 
the “fence” guarding the train gates and drop the letter in that box. 

Collections are made from this box up until 10 or 15 minutes before 
the mail trains leave the station. 

Oficials expressed the hope, however, that business men would not 
take to mailing their New York letters by means of the Union Station 
letter box on the fence, as this would practically transfer the city post 
office to the concourse of the Union Station. ý 

Trains containing railway post offices leave Washington for New 
York, as follows: 12.10 a. m., 7.25 a. m., 9 a. m., 11 a. m., 3 p. m., 7 
P. m., and 10.40 p: m. 

In addition to these regular mail trains there are express trains which 
may be caught by the mails. If a letter is so lucky as to hit one of 
these trains, it may get to New York in surprisingly quick time, even 
these days. 

The headlines of the article, and the substance of it bears them 
out, were to the effect that the Assistant Postmaster General 
blames the parcel post for the delay in the first-class mail, and 
I believe he has the right idea. I think the cause is there. We 
have undertaken to do a large package-freight business, COn- 
stantly increasing the size of the package and decreasing the 
rate at which it shall be carried within certain zones, so that the 
work of carrying freight has interfered with the work of carry- 
ing the first-class mail. I am as good a friend of parcel post as 
anyone in the House, yet I do not believe that it is the prime 
object for which the Postal Service was created. The law gives 
to the United States a monopoly on carrying first-class mail. 
No one can earry a letter for pay without incurring the penalty 
of fine or imprisonment, for we forbid anyone except the United 
States doing it. So far as parcels or packages are concerned, 


however, the carrying of them is free. Anybody can undertake 
that business. That argues to my mind that we owe a higher 
duty to the first-class mail than we do to this other business, 
because the field is open to everyone to engage in it. Besides 
that the rate of compensation, as indicated by the postage re- 


quired, is so much higher as to make that the most profitable 
branch of the service; and if it be true, as indicated in the 
interview with the Second Assistant Postmaster General, Mr. 
Praeger, that the parcel post has interfered with and delayed 
the first-class mail, I say it is deplorable and it is a mistake. 
It seems to me there ought to be a separate department, the 
same as they have in England, if we are going to carry on that 
large business. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Could not they give sufficient help 
to put out this first-class mail before the parcel post is taken 
care of as freight? 

Mr. STEENERSON. They are doing their best; but the fact 
is, as Mr. Praeger says, that the delay that occurs in the first- 
class mail is attributable to the parcel post. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does he not say anything with 
regard to the lack of help? 

Mr. STEENERSON, No; although I believe that is one cause. 
It was charged before the committee that the Railway Mail 
Service is crippled because they have discharged 1,200 mail 
clerks, but he defended that and explained that that did not 
occasion any delay; that these separations formerly made on 
the railway post-office cars were now made in the terminals. 
I think that does not wholly justify us in saying that the re- 
duction in the number of railway mail clerks has not caused 
some delay; but the opinion of the official who has direct charge 
of the transportation of the mails by the railroads is entitled 
to some consideration, and he says in an interview that the 
first-class mail delay is caused, to some extent, by the over- 
loading of the mails by the parce] post. The load exceeds the 
capacity of the equipment and facilities. 

Mr. EMERSON. Is it not a fact that the service is crippled a 
great deal because many of the Government employees are 
quitting the service to get higher pay? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Perhaps they are, but I have not dis- 
covered that to be the case. The gentleman may have discov- 
ered it; but the First Assistant Postmaster General, Mr. Koons, 
was examined before the committee on that very subject, and 
he introduced statistics showing that the resignations were 
about the same—very slightly greater—than in prior years, so 
that I do not think that that is a material cause. 

Mr. E. J. Ryan, of the Railway Association, who is keeping 
close watch on the service, comes out with this statement, also 
published in the Star: 

Says MAIL DELAY IS GENERAL CONDITION—E. J. Ryan, or RAILWAY 
ASSOCIATION, GIVES THREE REASONS FOR CONGESTION. 


That the delay in mails is not only between Washington and New 
York, but 5 throughout the country, is stated to-day by E. J. 
Ryan, president of the Railway Mail Association, who gives the 
following reasons: 

First. The mails are worked in terminals rather than on the trains 


while en route. 

nd. In e rg false economy, he says, the Post Office Depart- 
ment has instituted a method of cutting down railway mail space on 
the trains and employing a smaller force to work on the trains. 

Third. Trained men are being put on the surplus list, while inex- 
perienced men, at lower salaries, are being taken into the service with- 
out regard for civil service. 

Mr. Ryan said that he can support these statements with specific 
instances, which have already been brought to the attention of the 
post-office authorities. In ex cerns: the situation from the view- 
point of the railway mail a tion, he said: 

“The statement that the delay of mails is only between New York 
and Washington is an error, as reports show that mails are being de- 
layed practically throughout the entire service. Dela, mails exist 
on lines not so congested as the railroads operating on the Atlantic 
seaboard. The fact is that the licy of puta | 7 ann for dis- 
tributing mails en route in the ‘oad mail cars, an so reductions 
in the number of railwa pua clerks, who performed this very im- 
portant work of the Posta Service, is the real cause for the present 
Situation. The war is not to blame. 

“POLICY HAS BEEN ADOPTED. 

“This policy has been adopted and was actually in effect for months 
before this country entered the s le and before the abnormal de- 
mands arose which now burden the transportation system. Even now 
there should be but very little, if any, delay in mails upon their arrival 
in Washington. ears are attached to rere r trains, not to 
freight trains. Frequent regular train service ex between New 

and Washington. 

“Six trains with mail cars arrive in Washington each day from 
New York. Twelve trains carrying mails in close uches, but with- 
out mail cars or clerks, arrive each day from New York. Fight trains 
carrying mail, mail cars, and clerks leave Washington each day for 
New xork, — also eight trains carrying closed pouches without mail 
cars or clerks.” 


I shall not now speak of the clerks’ and carriers’ salaries in 
city-delivery offices, because that is a subject which the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MappEN] will discuss, and he can give 
us the information. He has made a study of it. I shall not 
trespass upon that part of the subject. 

There is one remarkable thing about the bill as it now comes 
to us under this rule, and the chairman of the Committee on 
the Post- Office and Post Roads has discussed it, and that is 
this matter of motor-truck service. The bill was before the 
Post Office Committee and was favorably reported, although 
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I was opposed to it and made a minority report, which I want 
all of the Members to see. It is a part of the same pamphlet 
that contains the majority report. The thing I want to impress 
upon your mind especially is this: You hear every once in a 
while some eloquent Member of Congress of long service and 
experience say that the House of Representatives ought to 
be careful of its own dignity and its rights, that we must not 
yield to encroachments upon our prerogatives. Here is a bill 
that is remarkable in this respect. It is an appropriation bill— 
not a regular annual appropriation bill, but a special appro- 
priation bill—originating in the Senate. It comes over to the 
House and against my protest was reported and put on the 
calendar, and now comes in by special rule with the unanimous 
report of the Committee on Rules. Ever since Congress was 
organized under the Constitution it has been contended in our 
behalf that appropriation bills come within the scope of the 
constitutional provision that provides that revenue bills shall 
originate in the House. Of course, an appropriation bill is not 
a revenue bill; it is a thing that follows a revenue bill, for if 
you appropriate you must impose revenue laws. So the prac- 
tice grew up that all regular appropriation bills originated in 
the House. Of course, if you construe the Constitution strictly, 
it may be said that these could originate just as well in the 
Senate, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
made a report in this case? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. FARR. It is Report No. 159? 

Mr. STEENERSON. On Senate bill 2718. There is a Sen- 
ate report and a House report and a minority report by myself. 
This is not very important in itself, but if the Senate is going 
to establish a precedent to make special appropriation bills and 
send them over here without objection, then you have laid the 
path open to have regular appropriation bills come over from 
that end of the Capitol. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. MOON. I observe the gentleman discussing the action 
of the Senate in making an appropriation. This is not a Senate 
bill. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Oh, yes, it is; it is a Senate bill. 

Mr. MOON. Just a part of this bill is a Senate bill. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Oh, that is simply camouflage. It is 
the first time that I have used the word, but I will get used to 
it after a while. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman shows that he does not know 
what it means. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The Senate bill is word for word what 
is in this rule, and there is no concealment of that fact, and 
we are thereby laying a foundation for the Senate to make 
special appropriation bills and send them over here for us to 
pass upon afterwards, thus violating the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, as I contend and as I have stated in my minority report, 
If you allow that, the next thing will be for them to originate 
all appropriation bills, and the House of Representatives, 
elected by the people, will be playing a very insignificant rôle. 
Now, what is the use of coming in here every once in a while 
talking about the dignity of the House and that we must vindi- 
cate our rights, that we must not act as registers of the will of 
the other end of the Capitol, and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. BOWERS. Be rubber stamps. 

Mr. STEENERSON. And then come right down on your 
elbows and your knees and abandon to the Senate—— 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. And abandon a practice that was con- 
demned by so great a man as William H. Seward, of New York. 
I cited him here. He made a very able report in the Thirty- 
fourth Congress on this very subject. 

Mr. MOON. I just want to remind my colleague on the com- 
mittee that the House bill on this subject of motor trucks is No. 
5640 and that the Senate bill is 2718, and we amended the 
Senate bill and added the aviation feature to it, so, as a matter 
of fact, the bill 2718 is the product of the House exclusively. 

Mr. STEENERSON. It is the same thing the gentleman stated 
once before, that he contends it is not the Senate bill because 
they have embodied it in this rule, but the bill is on the calen- 
dar, reported to the House, and, as I say, I have a minority 
report right here. But aside from that here we have then a 
bill to provide for a motor-truck service for certain cities. The 
object, they say, is to cheapen the cost of living. I point out 
in my minority report that it appears from the testimony of Mr. 
Praeger and Mr. Blakslee, and from the Senate report on a 
similar bill, that eight parcels travel from the city to the farm 
to one parcel traveling from the farm to the city. Now, the 
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Does the gentleman say that he 


object, they say, is to increase the number of parcels coming 
from the farm to the city and therefore they want to increase 
the number of vehicles. Now, there are seven empty vehicles 
to one loaded one traveling from the farm to the city. Now, if 
they can make 12 empty vehicles and 1 loaded one they think 
it will have a tendency to increase the amount of transportation 
or the amount of freight from the farm to the city by these 
means. In these times when we are taxing ourselves very 
heavily it seems to me gross extravagance to appropriate 
$300,000, nearly $1,000 a day for every working day in the year, 
in order to enable the Postmaster General to make this experi- 
ment when the Second Assistant Postmaster General comes out 
in the public press and says that first-class mail is now delayed 
by reason of the large quantity of parcels that have been thrown 
upon the mail service since the war began. We are overloaded 
with freight parcels now and, therefore, they say they want to 
encourage new transportation from the farm by having them 
ship cabbages, chickens, and so forth. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, STEENERSON, I will. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman has referred to the appropria- 
tion for motor vehicles. 

Mr, STEENERSON. That is embodied in this rule. 

Mr. PLATT. As I understand, and I have had some talk with 
the Post Office Department on this very matter, the routes 
already established have been great successes, far more so in 
ah they have developed the business that does not go on rural 
routes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. If they have experimented and know 
it 155 success, what is the use of asking $300,000 for an experi- 
men ç 

Mr, PLATT. They have not enough money to establish any 
great number of them up to this time; but their claim is—I 
talked the matter over with the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General—that up to the present these routes very much more 
than pay for themselves and they can be established as a com- 
mercial proposition. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, like many other departmental officers, is gifted with a 
vivid imagination. 

Mr. PLATT. The Fourth Assistant. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The Fourth Assistant, Mr. Blakslee, 
has an imagination that is second to none in the Government 
service. Now, that illustrates how they figure it out. Do you 
suppose you will ever get through with increase in the cost of 
these experiments? I do not. What is the experience in regard 
to the parcel post generally? There is a pamphlet on my table 
of evidence taken before the Senate committee which shows 
the manner in which they figure out the profit on the parcel 
post. Is the gentleman familiar with that? 

Mr. PLATT, No. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does the gentleman know they figure 
out two-thirds, if not three-fourths, of the parcels were deliy- 
ered without extra cost to the Government? They never allowed 
a cent for the parcels which were delivered to the cities where 
they had the carriers. They only put on a little extra where 
they had special carriers or special conveyances for the par- 
cels. Because most of the packages were delivered by regular 
carriers and vehicles they figured that these were delivered 
“without extra cost” to the Government. 

They are just like a railroad manager who would say, en 
carry 10 passengers in a car, and I can just as well carry 40 
more for nothing, because it does not cost anything.” Now, that 
is the way they figure out that the Parcel Post Service is profit- 
able. They loaded it on the carriers and said it cost nothing. 
They will figure out, no doubt, that this experiment in carrying 
farm products to the city will be profitable. If so, it is not 
necessary to appropriate this money, because they have already 
made the experiment. 

Mr. PLATT. If the gentleman will permit, while I agree 
with him as to the figures they have already submitted as to the 
parcel-post profits, in general you can take a mail route extend- 
ing 50 miles or 100 miles, running back and forth, and keep 
books on that route and tell whether it pays or not. It seems 
— 0 that ought to be a simple thing as compared with the 
whole 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman may explain that in his 
own time. I do not believe they will keep correct figures. This 
is a pet scheme of their own, and they want to expend $300,000 
on it; and they will come in to prove that it did not cost 
hardly anything to do it and that it will cheapen the cost of 
living. They have been engaged in cheapening the cost of living 
for the last four or five or six years, and if they keep on cheapen- 
ing it as they have in the last five or six years I do not know 
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where we are going to get the money to pay for it. A few more 
such victories over high prices and we are undone. 

It can be proven that the cost of living to the farmer to-day 
has been doubled. A few years ago, before this great reform 
was inaugurated, a farmer could go to the mill and get his 
wheat ground for a toll of 1 peck on a 2-bushel sack. I am old 
enough to remember when in southern Minnesota I used to 
take from the farm a load of wheat to the mill, and the miller 
would come with his toll dish of a peck and take a peck out of 
each bag. That is 124 per cent to transform it into flour. How 
much does he get under this administration? A farmer gets 
back about 60 per cent. He pays 40 per cent to the middleman. 

That is the way they haye cheapened the cost of living to 
the farmer, and if you keep on with these experiments, piling 
up taxes at the rate of $300,000 a year, $1,000 a day for this 
experiment, and keep on transferring all activities to some 
Government agency that wants higher salaries like these rural 
carriers and all the clerks—and they need it—the result will be 
that you will increase the cost of living and increase the profit 
of the middleman, whether he be a Government agent or a pri- 
vate citizen. 

Now, in conclusion, I do not care whether you pass that bill 
or not, but I feel it my duty to point out to you what it is. It 
is absolutely necessary, if we are going to maintain the Postal 
Service, both in the cities and in the country, that these sal- 
aries or compensations should be increased, and for that reason 
I am in favor of them. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. ROUSE]. 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Chairman, on the 12th day of this month a 
great patriotic mass meeting was held in Covington, Ky., 
where certain resolutions were adopted, that were addressed to 
the President of the United States, and to the Senate and House 
of Representatives, and in my time, and in order to save time, 
I ask unanimous consent that the resolutions be printed in the 
RECORD. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentueky asks unani- 
mous consent to print the resolutions referred to in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 
The resolutions are as follows: 


I, Stephens L. paken; do pereby certify that I am Commonwealth 
attorney for the sixteenth judicial district of Kentucky and that E pre- 
sided as chairman at a mass meet of the eitizens of Kenton County 
held in Covington on the 12th day of March, 1918; that the opening 
prayer was made by the Rey. T. J. gay es Catholic clergyman ; 
and that benediction was 133288 by the Rev, Joseph W. Hagin, a 
Christian minister; that Rev. I. Cochrane Hunt, a Presbyterian min- 
ister; the Hon, Edward O'Hara; Rabbi David Philipson, of the Rock- 
dale Avenue Temple, of Cincinnati, Ohio; the Rev. John F. Hickey, a 
a ; and the Hon, John B. O'Neal addressed the mass meeting 
on the subject presented in the 1 resolution. That the ac- 
858 ter J resolution was p a read by the Hon, John B. 
O'Neal and then unanimously adopted. 

I further certify that there were present at said meeting about 2,000 
reputable citizens of Kenton County, and that there were, according 
to my information and belief, about 1,000 persons who were unable to 
enter the hall and who heid a mass. meeting on the streets outside the 
hall; that the meeting was called for the expressed 22 ot pre- 
senting this resolution, and that it is my information and belief that 
those persons outside the hall favored the adoption of this resolution, 

STEPHENS L. BLAKELY, 
= Commonwealth Attorney, Siwtcenth Judicial District. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me by Stephens L. Blakely, this the 
16th day of March, 1918, 

{seac.] A. B. WALKER, 
Notary Public, Kenton County, Ky. 


To the President, the Senate, and the House of Representatives of the 

United States of America: 

We, the people of Kenton County, Ky., brought together by an 
awakened sense of the dangers which threaten this Nation, and b 
the earnest desire of doing what we ow § to avert those dangers, sol- 
emnly declare our unfaltering 8 and devotion te our country and 
our unshaken confidence in the timate triumph of freedom and 

hteousness in this war. 

e are deeply sensible of the magnitude of the task im upon 
this Government by the state of unpreparedness in whi we were 
found ug fle enemy which was prepared at every point, and for the 
manner which that great task has been undertaken we feel and ex- 
press a profound appreciation. 

That in the face of imminent dangers we were totally repared 
for defense was a national folly, but a calamity not without its uses, 
if we learn from it that the American poopie may not with safety to 
their institutions, their lives, and their honor sleep in the face of 
peny be indifferent to every w: g, rely upon a fancied isolation, and 

'atuousiy take to their bosoms reptiles whose purpose it is to sting, 
and whose stings are 8 

We know at last that t Nation has enlisted in a life and death 
struggle for freedom against oppression, for tion against a bar- 
barism which science has made only more brutal; that we are not fight- 
ing Tor —.— abstract principle of democracy alone, but are fighting in our 
own defense. 

We owe to our heroic allies, who have protected us while we slept, 
aid and cooperation without measure; we know that the awakened 
might of the American people thrown into this fight will be of in- 


calculable benefit to the cause of humanity, but we ean no longer blind 
ourselves to the truth that we are fighting in defense of our freedom, 
our homes, our wives, and our children; and we believe it to be the 
duty of this Government to impress this vital truth upon all Americans 
who do not already know it. ‘ 

In the light of the world’s dearly bongs knowledge of German 
treachery in peace and German brutality war, we hold that the 
safety and happiness of this and future generations demand that this 
war shall be relentlessly prosecuted to the end; that “ peace without 
victory“ would mean a mere truce, to be employed by a ruthless foe, 
secretly active, in the practice of every device of treachery and cor- 


tion, 

And in the light of our knowledge of the scops of the German scheme 
of world supremacy, we believe that it would folly to doubt that at 
the end of such a truce we should be fighting for our lives against a 
Germany as cunning, as brutal, as mad with the lust of power, as is the 
Germany to-day, but a Germany refreshed and strengthened through 
German commercial policy and diplomatic villainy. 

And we regard ft as a self-evident truth that peace without Indem- 
nities” means simply the leaving of the,loot in the hands of the thief; 
that such a truce would mean that in a little while the defenders of the 

ts of mankind would be fighting again, but under the handicap of 
exhausted resources and unproductive territories, while brutal Germany 
attacked with the added power derived from stolen resources and even 
stolen men. 

The purpo: 


We believe that a free, intel 
trusted with the knowledge of all conditions of vital concern to their 
lives and liberties, and that an bent de pon, wae 4 to alarm loyal citizens, or 
to give offense to such as are not loyal, be their proportion great or 
small, has at this time no place in a sound policy, 

We belleve that ev condition which is a menace to us at home or 
abroad should be frankly recognized and sternly dealt with, and we are 
completely persuaded that when this is done the certain result will be 
an aroused and determined people, inspired by just indignation and un- 
daunted in the face of known dangers, a people ready to make any 
sacrifice to win this war, a people which, knowing what it must do, will 
do it without fear or question. 

Of the vital truths to which we have too long turned an indifferent 
ear, and to which our safety demands that we be keenly alive, the con- 
ditions existing among our so-called ericans is perhaps the 
most important. 

We believe and declare as the truth that of our millions of citizens 
of German extraction many are true and loyal Americans, justly entitled 
to all honor and to full fellowship with American patriots. 

We know that it is equally true that others have not understood or 
sought to understand American institutions; that they are content to 
live and thrive among us, caring nothing for our trials and dangers, 
reading German, thin ing German, revering all th German, out o 
sym with us, and in this time of need helping us grudgingly or 
not at all, forming at all times a fruitful soil for the sowing of the 
infamous lies of the German propaganda; sullenly quiet now, but po- 
tentially dangerous in the event of disaster to our arms, an alien crew 
richly deserving at all times social and commercial ostracism at the 
hands of all true Americans. 

A third element is actively doing the work of Germany in America. 

The fact that we have shared with them without stint all the privi- 
leges of American citizenship has not prevented them from spreading the 
German ropagantia organizing treasonable associations, preaching sedi- 
tion, and acting as spies, incendiaries, and ng agence rating of free- 
dom of speech, while they . pyr of treason, they move among us freely, 
and do us deadly harm while as American citizens they invoke the pro- 
tection of our laws. 

It has at last been forced upon our knowledge that in common with 
the rest of the world we have for many years been subjected to the 
sinister workings of an institution infinitely evil, made up of the Ger- 
man spy system and the German propa. a. 

We know that the agents and instruments of this foul scheme, nn- 
exampled in all the history of national or individual villainy, whether 
those agents are ambassadors or German-Americans, are the 
miners and sappers, the vanguard of a brutal German soldiery. 

We know that while we bave been blind to the perils within our very 
homes—while we have welcomed all who came among us, and sharerl 
with them all the blessings of our free institutions—this unspeakable 
iniquity, the vilest enterprise ever concetved by a perverted and criminal 
intel! „ has labored ceaselessly among us to compass our de- 


t, and brave 


struction. 
1 we know that it labors among us now, with an ever-increasing 
ness. i 

We feel that at this late day there is no need to describe this 
monstrous tissue of corruption, further than to say that it is a fit 
instrument for the furtherance of Germany's cruel and crafty scheme 
of world domination—that so widespread and various are its destructive 
activities that its service attracts and embraces criminals and criminai 
organizations of every grade, while much of its hellish work is done 
by mere dupes and fools. 

We believe that the wise regulations, established for the conservation 
of food and fuel, are potent and even vital instruments in the develop- 
ment of our defense ; we pledge ourselves to the observance of those 
rules, and ur; the enactment of laws which will adequately punish 
those who willfully violate them. - 

We hold that the agent of Germany, who plots the destruction of a 
factory or warehouse with the pur of 9 munitions or pro- 
visions necessary to the support of our troops or of our allies, or who 
plots the destruction of a ship with its cargo of innocent lives, is a 
thing unfit to live, and that to extend clemency to such a one simply 
because the plot has failed fs no more wise than it would be to spare 
a cobra because its first stroke had missed its victim. 

We belicve that our safety demands the stern suppression of those, 
traitors and fools alike, who preach the doctrines of pacifism and non- 
resistance at this time, when we can preserve our Hberties and the 
honor and lives of eur women and children only by fighting for them 
with a united determination to win, and with our full and unhampered 


power. 

We believe that we should not longer postpone a full reckoning with 
the dangers which assail us at home, and that to bear ourselves leni- 
ently toward sedition or treason is to invite disaster. 

e have learned enough of German designs and German agents to 
know that generosity, kindness, and mercy find no echo in the black 
hearts of n es, traitors, and murderers—we know that this 
rule holds good through all that evil crew, from ambassaders to soap- 
box preachers of sedition, and that when we find them at work among 
us our safety demands their destruction, 
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We bespeak for labor now and at all times a just and generous con- 


sideration, and a consideration commensurate with the indispensable 
and tremendous part which honest labor must play In the development 
and support of our national defense. 

We recognize and claim for labor the right to organize for the fur- 
therance of its every leritimate interest, but we denounce as a 
traitor deserving of death one who at the behest of our enemy or in 
the furtherance of personal and selfish designs obstructs in any way 
the great and patriotic work which labor must do for our salvation. 

Wherefore, in the name of the millions of loyal American citizens 
who believe as we believe and in the name of the brave men whom 
we must sustain while they fight for our homes and our women, we 
call upon our Government for the enactment of laws which will recog- 
nize the truth that they who preach pacifism and nonresistance in this 
hour are public enemies; that each is more dangerous to our armies 
than a regiment of brutish Huns. 

For the enactment and merciless enforcement of laws which will 
recognize the patent truth that 20755 who plan or accomplish the de- 
struction of supplies necessary for the sustaining of American citizens, 
American soldiers, or America’s allies are murderers striking at the 
heart of a great Nation, for whom the punishment of speedy death is 
not only just but necessary. 

For the enactment and merciless enforcement of Iaws, which by 
penalties of life imprisonment at hard labor, cr death by hanging, will 
crush and destroy every form of sedition or treason and wipe out in 
Amerlen the last vestige of that evil thing through which arrogant 
and brutal Germasy strives to pave the way for her armed hordes 
of robbers, rapists, and murderers. 

For the enactment of laws which will make impossible the dissemina- 
tion of German lies through the medium of German-language news- 
papers, magazines, and 5 

for the enactment of laws which will wipe out of existence associa- 
tions which openly or covertly prevent or delay the assimilation of 
citizens of German extraction, 5 

For the enactment of laws which will recognize and punish adequately, 
2s a dangerous public enemy, one who by spreading German-hatched 
lies, or by other means, attempts to interfere with the operation of the 
conseription laws. 

For laws which by drastic penalties and rigid enforcement will de- 
stroy every phase of the system by which a cunning and cruel enemy 
strives to hamper our defense. 

We do not present this petition without reflection. We believe that 
at this day the great mass of the loyal citizens of these United States 
are awake to the dangers herein indicated; that they are ready to face 
and overcome them and aid whole-heartedly in the enforcement of a 
system of laws enacted to that end. 

We confidently assert that there is a nation-wide realization of the 
truth that peace-time laws, made at a time when we were orant 
of Germany's designs, and of the extent and character of the German 
propaganda, are pirog inadeguate for our present needs, 

We submit that aside from all questions of danger to our very exist- 
ence as a Nation, the continued activity among us of the bold and 
insolent agents of arrogant and brutal Germany is an intolerable insult, 
to which a free people may not longer be expected to submit. 

We shall win this war. The spirit which animates this greatest of 
free nations will not brook defeat. 

We have a precious heritage to guard, and we shall guard it. 

Our women and our children shall not know the horrors of a German 
triumph, but let it not be said of us that we prolonged this war a 
single day or sacrificed the life of a single brave man because we per- 
mitted our power to support our soldiers and our allies to be impaired, 
because we hesitated at hanging those who would have stabbed our 
defenders in the back and made of us the victims of German domination. 


Mr. ROUSE. Mr, Chairman, I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back nine minutes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MappEen], a member of the committee. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I shall be 
very much pleased if the Members present will refrain from 
asking questions until I can explain the provisions of the bill, 
and then at the end of 20 minutes I shall be glad to devote 
myself to answering any questions, but up to that time I would 
like to go on with an explanation of the bill H. R. 9414. 

There seems to have been some controversy as to whose bill 
this is, and in order to clear up any misgivings as to whose 
name ought to be carried in the bill, I want to say that it is a 
committee bill. It is prepared by the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads and bears the name of the chairman, who 
had the right to have his name attached to it as the result of 
the work of the committee over which he presides. I am but 
a very humble member of the committee and have no desire 
for any distinction in connection with any work I do on the 
committee. I make no claim to superiority of thought or work 
or deed, and I want everybody to distinctly understand that if 
there is anybody jealous of proprietary ownership in this or 
any other bill, I am not the one. All I want to do is to have 
an opportunity to work, and I am glad to have that opportunity. 

Now for the bill. First, this bill provides that for and during 
the period of the war and for 90 days after a certain percentage 
of increase shall be granted to certain employees of the Post 
Office Department. There are about 270,000 men and women 
in the Post Office Department, and, of course, whatever increase 
in compensation may be granted them is going to involve the 
expenditure of a lot of money. But the expenditure of a lot 
of money does not mean anything if we intend to do justice. 
If there was but a single individual involved in the principles 
that are laid down in this bill, I venture to say that no man in 
, the United States would object to the increased compensation 


recommended by the bill, but merely because there are two 
hundred and seventy thousand and odd men and women in- 
volved in it it may be said it costs too much money. Now, the 
money does not concern me. It is justice that is at stake. 
[Applause.] And if it is just to deal on this proposition with 
one employee, it is equally just to deal with 270,000 employees, 
The question of justice is the question with which we are to 
deal, not with the volume of money that is involved. We are 
fighting a world war for justice regardless of cost in either 
men or money. Who will deny our right to do justice to the 
men in the Postal Service? 

Now, this bill provides at the outset that it shall only con- 
tinue in force until 90 days after the proclamation of peace. 
I want to be frank with the House. I am in favor of eliminat- 
ing that temporary provision of the bill. I want to see the law 
made permanent. [Applause.] I believe the justice of the 
case demands it. It says that for this period, brief or long, 
as the case may be, the rural carriers, the maximum salary of 
whom is $1,200, shall receive 15 per cent in addition to what 
they now receive. Now, the reason why it says up to $1,200 
is that $1,200 is the highest pay. If $1,500 was the highest 
pay, this 15 per cent would go to the $1,500, because that is 
what it does in other cases where the compensation of the men 
employed in the service is $1,500. 

Then it provides that, in addition to the 15 per cent, we are 
to pay $24 per mile per annum for each mile that a rural carrier 
travels over 24 miles. He gets nothing now. That is the differ- 
ence between what the bill proposes and what the existing law 
provides, so that if a man to-day traveled 30 miles and delivers 
the mail on that route for $1,200 a year, he will receive under 
the provisions of this bill $1,524 a year, or $324 a year more. I 
think that is sufficient explanation of that. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I would rather not until I get to the end of 
these matters. I think it will be better to make a consecutive 
statement. Then I will yield. 

Now, with respect to the city clerks and carriers I want to 
say that in 1907 the Congress enacted what is known as the 
classification law. Under that classification law the clerks and 
carriers were placed in six classes. The first class was paid 
$800 a year, and these men were automatically promoted from 
$800 a year, which was the entrance salary, up to $1,200; and 
in that classification law there was a provision for special 
clerks, ranging up to $1,300 and $1,400, so that to-day we hayé 
classes in the carrier and clerk service running from $800 to 
$1,400 a year. 

This bill proposes to continue the classification of these men. 
But it starts them in at $1,000 a year instead of $800 a year, 
and lands them finally at $1,500 a year instead of $1,400 a year. 
That is the story. They get no percentage increase. They simply 
retain their classification. They received no percentage in- 
crease last year when the employees of every- other branch of 
the Goyernment had their salaries increased. They were not 
considered as worthy. 

Now, why should we treat the clerks and carriers on a dif- 
ferent basis fror: other branches of the service? 

I will tell you why. It is said that we ought not to pay men 
in the Postal Service more than is being paid in other branches 
of the Government service. I do not agree with that, and I have 
A agen for my disagreement, and I am going to tell you what 
t is. 

To begin with, the men who enter the other branches of the 
service enter to perform routine work, and their hours of Jabor 
are eight per day, and they continue to go up from class to class 
and receive additional compensation as they move from one 
class to another. But they never have to work more than 
8 hours a day, whereas the clerks and carriers are compelled 
to be on call for duty 10 hours every day. Not that they have 
to work 10 hours, but they must bé on call. A man might just 
as well be at work as on call, and some men would a good deal 
rather work than be sitting around waiting for the hour to come 
when he should begin work. 

Now, why are these men required to be on call? Because 
the trains come in at such hours that it is impossible for them 
to work a straight eight-hour day. In addition to that, every 
clerk in a first or second class office is required to learn the 
schemes of distributing the mail. What is the scheme of dis- 
tributing the mail? It is throwing the letters which come in 
the post office into a given box, so that they may be dispatched 
for early delivery to their points of destination. - 

These men are required to take examinations in the study 
of these schemes, and it takes them two hours every day dur- 
ing all the period of their employment in the Postal Service 
to study these schemes, and they study them in their own time 
and at their own expense after working hours. So that these 
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men are working not S hours a day but 12 hours a day, and 
the character of their service is totally different from that of 
men and women employed in every other branch of the Govern- 
ment service. They are required to be examined every 30 days 
on the question of efficiency. They are required to stand an 
average of 90 per cent perfect in the distribution schemes. 
They are required to learn and commit to memory anywhere 
from 3.000 to 10,000 names of post offices; and when they have 
learned 10,000 names of post offices, so that they can. dispatch 
the mails with the greatest rapidity to these towns, they are 
given n new scheme, and the most important thing they have 
then to do is to forget the old scheme while they are learning 
the new one; and when they have learned a second scheme 
they are given a third, until most of these men learn every post 
office in the United States. 

Does anyone deny the right of better compensation to men 
who devote their time to such a service? It is characteristic 
of these men to do the thing that is best to be done for the 
service. They are devoted to it. They have made it what it 
is. Their devotion, their integrity, their untiring labor, their 
determination to make the department popular with the people 
have made this department the great department that it is. 
[Applause. } 

Now, I am not going further into that. Then we have the 
railway mail clerk, who goes out from place to place, assuming 
the danger of travel on railroads. He works all night, while 
we are asleep, in order that we may be able to have our mail 
delivered early in the morning. He has to buy his food when 
he reaches his destination. He sometimes is on his trip for 
18 hours on a stretch, and while the average hours of employ- 
ment of a railway postal clerk are said to be only six hours and a 
half daily, yet, on the whole, there is no employment anywhere 
that shatters the nerves of men to the extent that this service 
does, Theirs is a hazardous employment, extra hazardous, and 
it is hard work, and they are required to study these schemes. 

It is true that in their case they have the time allowed them 
for the study of the schemes, but it is no easy matter for men to 
commit to memory thousands of names of post offices in order 
that they may be able to perform the duties devolved upon them 
by their work in such a way as to give the quickest and best 
possible service to the people by whom they are employed. 

Then when they get into the service and have reached the 
highest standard of efficiency a reorganization of the service 
frequently finds these men turned out of the places they have 
reached by reason of their efficiency, and they are required to 
take a transfer to some unknown place, in some other section 
of the country; to give up the home that they have saved the 
money to buy; to Icave their family and their friends; or, if 
they are unable to take the transfer which is suggested to them 
by the department on account of these reorganizations, they 
are compelled to take a place in a terminal station at $200 a 
year less than they were formerly receiving. This after long 
years of worthy service. No other business in the world de- 
mands such sacrifices from the men employed in it as does this 
grent service. These men are willing and glad to make the 
sacrifices. But, you say, why do they not enter some other 
service? Well, they have entered this service with the hope of 
making it their life work. They have learned to be experts 
and they are experts, but what they have learned in order to 
make them most efficient in the Postal Service is of no value 
whatever in any other service in the world, They have learned 
nothing that is of use in commercial life, and they can not find 
employment in commercial life as the result o? the knowledge 
which they have acquired in the postal service. And so while 
they are experts, they have but one employer to whom they can 
sell their labor, their brains, and their expert knowldege, and 
that employer is the Government of the United States. 

We men on this floor speak for the Government of the United 
States. Then the question ‘is, Shall we speak justly, shall we 
give the consideration that the case of these men justifies, shall 
our consideration of their case be on the basis of how it affects 
the Treasury or on the measure of justice involved? Are they 
entitled to increased compensation for the work they do? Have 
they rendered service that justifies their employer in saying, 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant”? If they have, 
then why should we not do what every other employer in the 
Union does to-day, recognize their right to increased compen- 
sation? Shoes that a year or two ago you could buy for $3 a 
pair now cost $7 or $8 a pair. It costs almost twice as much for 
a suit of clothes as it did two or three years ago. House rents 
have gone up beyond recall. Everything that goes into the ex- 
pense of maintaining a family has gone beyond the reach of the 
ordinary man. The man who could live in comfort four or five 
years ago on a salary of $1,200 to-day finds himself living not 
on the ordinary necessaries of life but having to give them up 
and live in the most meager way. Seventy per cent of the men 


in the Postal Service in the great cities work nights. They are 
at work when we are asleep. They work nights for over 20 
years before they earn the right to a day job. The day jobs 
come to the men employed in the Postal Service in the great 
cities by reason of seniority of service. Does anybody deny that 
it is much more agreeable to work in the daytime than it is to 
work at night? Does anyone deny that in working nights and 
giving up the social fabric of life these men are making sacri- 
fices? Does anyone deny that the families of these men would 
be glad to have them at home in the evening? Does anyone 
deny that the children of these men rarely see them? Because 
while the children are at school or at play these men are asleep 
at home, and while their children are asleep at home these men 
are at work at night. You can not give too much consideration 
to these men if you want to-de them justice. [Applause.] 

And the period of the war for these increased compensations 
would not be just. They should be permanent. They are not 
excessive, and the recommendation of the Post Office Committee 
is not only reasonable but less than just. 

We provide also for assistant postmasters, To-day assistant 
postmasters receive 50 per cent of the salary of the postmaster, 
but for the first time we have made it 65 per cent of the salary 
of the postmaster. Who will deny that these worthy men, who 
act as assistant postmasters throughout the country, doing the 
executive work of these important offices, are entitled to some 
consideration? 

We provide also for the watchmen, the printers, the chauffeurs, 
the messengers, the janitors, the women in the post offices, the 
per diem employees, and the charwomen; and in case we have 
missed anybody by enumeration we provide’ that all employees 
of the Post Office Service not specifically enumerated are to be 
covered by the terms of this increase in compensation. 

Mr. BOOHER. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr, BOOHER. I notice that the bill names all the employees 
except the carriers in the villages, 

Mr. MADDEN. The village delivery service is in an experi- 
mental stage. There are only a certain number of villages to 
which delivery service has been given. The appropriation for 
that service is made in bulk, a lump sum, and the compensa- 
tion paid to the men who act as carriers there is fixed by the 
Postmaster General.. But the terms of this section of the bill 
increase the compensation which the Postmaster General has 
already fixed, by making it 15 per cent higher than it is to-day. 

Mr. BOOHER. Does that cover these employees? 

Mr. MADDEN. Absolutely. Every employee in the Postal 
Service, whether he is mentioned by name or not, is absolutely 
covered. 

Mr. BOOHER. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Is it not a fact that there is an efficiency 
record kept on these people and that before they will be pro- 
moted they will have to pass this efficiency examination? 

Mr. MADDEN. The men have to stand 99 per cent at every 
30-day examination or they are demoted. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What salaries do janitors get? 

Mr. MADDEN. Nine hundred dollars a year for the Postal 
Service; but if they are employed under the Treasury Depart- 
ment they get $55 a month; but we have covered the Treasury 
Department janitors in this bill, in the hope that the House 
will agree with us that we have dor the right thing in pro- 
viding for them. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Not many years ago, in fact 
quite recently, the janitors in the city post office in my home 
did not get $900 a year. 

Mr. MADDEN. They do not get it now, because the janitors 
in the post office of the gentleman's city are Treasury Depart- 
ment employees. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does this bill make any provi- 
sion for them at all? 

Mr. MADDEN. It does. It puts them on the same basis as 
the janitors in the Postal Service. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It gives them only 15 per cent 
increase. 

Mr. MADDEN. It gives them 15 per cent. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I am in favor of the increases 
which are given in this bill, but I do not think an increase of 
enly 15 per cent to a janitor in my city or in any other city 
who gets only $55 a month is a sufficient increase. A man who 
gets $600 a year, with an increase of 15 per cent, will then get 
only $690, and that is not a living wage in these days. 

Mr. MADDEN. I agree with the gentleman exactly. He 
ought to get more. 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 


He ought to get more. Now, 
why should not n man who is as poor as that, and is-obliged 
to support himself and his wife and children on $600 a year, 


get more than a $90 increase? Why make any man work all 
day for the United States Government for $690 a year. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will say in reply to my friend from Wis- 
consin that we did not have jurisdiction over the men that he 
refers to, but we assumed the jurisdiction in order that we 
might do something for them. Now, I can not yield further. 
We assumed jurisdiction, but I believe the Appropriation Com- 
mittee allowed $120 a year to these men in addition to what 
they were receiving. So it has no place in this bill. 

Mr. LOBECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; briefly. 

Mr. LOBECK. lu the Treasury Department they pay on 
an average $600 for laborers that work on the outside of the 
halis in the Federal buildings of the post office. Laborers on 
the inside are getting on the average 

Mr. MADDEN. Nine hundred dollars a year, but that is 
under the Post Office Department. 

Mr. FARR. Has the Post Office Committee got jurisdiction 
of the firemen? 

Mr, MADDEN, 
ment. 

Mr. FARR. They will not get the 15 per cent. 

Mr. MADDEN. They will not get that in this bill, but the 
general bill passed a few days ago will give them each $120 
more than they now get. 

Mr. LARSEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. LARSEN, In my town the assistant postmaster receives 
$620, and one clerk—the chief clerk—under the terms of this 
bill would receive $1,500. The assistant postmaster at the 
present time gets a half of the salary of the postmaster. 

Mr. MADDEN. The assistant postmaster-—— 

Mr. LARSEN. I have not finished my question. 

Mr. MADDEN. I know what the gentleman is going to say, 
that he will get less than the chief clerk. But he can transfer 
himself from the position of assistant postmaster to that of 
clerk and take his job. He would not get anything under any 
circumstances unless the committee decided to give assistant 
postmasters consideration. ‘There is no reason why assistant 
postmasters should get a higher percentage than anybody else. 
If he is unfortunate enough to occupy a position which is not 
up to the grade of the clerk, he can take the place of the clerk, 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Very briefly. 

Mr. KEARNS. I understood the gentleman to say a while 
ago that all the clerks in the mail service in the Post Office 
Department had increased compensation under this bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Everybody is increased under the bill that 
works for the Post Office Department—everybody ; you do not 
have to stop to enumerate them. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman does not include 
third-class postmasters, 

Mr. MADDEN. We do not take posimasters into considera- 
tion at all; they are not employees. 

Mr. KEARNS. There are 120 chief clerks. 

Mr. MADDEN. Every man receiving compensation below 
$1,800 is increased. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. What is the increased com- 
pensation for clerks at third-class post offices? 

Mr. MADDEN. Third-class offices have no clerks. The clerk 
hire is allowed by the Postmaster General out of a lump-sum 
appropriation that is placed at the discretion of the Postmaster 
General. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. They are not increased? 

Mr. MADDEN. Not unless the Postmaster General increases 
the compensation of the postmasters. They are not clerks, but 
are paid out of the amount that is allowed to the postmaster. I 
want to call attention to the fact that we have fixed an eight- 
hour day for laborers who work in the Post Office Department, 
and that is something that they never had before. [Applause.] 
In the last bill passed by Congress last year there was an in- 
creased compensation of 5 to 10 per cent. It was provided that 
men receiving up to $1,000 in the Post Office Service should be 
the beneficiaries of that compensation, but the Comptroller of 
the Treasury ruled that the increased compensation could not 
apply to any person in the Post Office Service, no matter whether 
he came within the range of salary or not, if he had been in 
the service before the 3d of March last year. So while men 
who have been in the service for years and were experts were 
Nenied the right of increased compensation, the men who came 
in after the 3d of March received it. We have a provision in 
this bill that is retroactive and which provides that the men who 


No; they are under the Treasury Depart- 


were denied the right of increased compensation, which Congress 
intended they should have, shall be paid from the Ist of July 
Jast up to the time this law becomes effective. So they are 
provided for. 

One more thing. We provide for an inereased compensation 
to fourth-class postmasters. ‘To-day the law provides that 
fourth-class postmasters shall have all of the cancellations up 
to $50, 60 per cent up to another amount, 50 per cent over a cer- 
tain amount, and 40 per cent over a certain other amount. 

This bill provides that the fourth-class postmasters are to re- 
ecive all cancellations up to $100, and that the present law shall 
be effective in every other respect, so that now under the provi- 
sions of this bill in fourth-class offices where the cancellation 
amounts to $100 a quarter, every dollar of that will go to the 
fourth-class postmaster, and he will thereby receive $80 a year 
more than he is receiving to-day. If he has more cancellations 
than $100 per quarter he will receive the same percentages on 
these cancellations that he receives to-day under existing law. 

Now, I want to pay my compliments to the members of the 
Post Office Committee for the uniform courtesy they have shown 
to me in connection with the work on which we have been 
engaged. A draft of this bill and an agreement to the terms of 
the bill has been no easy matter. We have reached our conclu- 
sions as the result of compromise. Sometimes we have not agreed 
happily. But before we got through we were all happy and all 
a single family, and, although there may be members of the 
Post Office Committee who are opposed to this bill, and have 
the right to express their views as I claim the right to express 
mine, I shall not find fault with any man on the committee or 
clsewhere if he does not agree with me. I believe that this bill 
is a good bill, except that its provisions for increased compensa- 
tion are temporary instead of permanent. [Applause.] 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks upon this bill in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. BELL]. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, in the 20 minutes allotted to me 
I regret to say that I will not have time to diseuss all of the 
provisions of the bill that I would like to, and there are there- | 
fore some that I shall not attempt to discuss. Your committee 
had this legislation under advisement for more than two 
months. We had extended hearings and representatives were 


there from all branches of the Postal Service, from the rurat _. 


free-delivery associations, from the railway mail clerks’ asso- 
ciation, and the post office, and the city letter carriers, as well 
as the fourth-class postmasters. About 150 Members of Con- 
gress appeared in person before our committee indorsing this 
legislation, ; 

The first provision of the bill refers to the Rural Free Delivery 
Service and provides that carriers in that service shall receive 
15 per cent per annum up to and including those receiving 
$1,200 per annum, and $24 per mile per annum for each addi- 
tional mile over 24 miles. At the present time a rural carrier's 
compensation for a standard route of 24 miles is $1,200. There 
are quite a number of routes in the United States more than 
24 miles in length. Some of them are as much as 28 and 30 
miles in length, and for these extra miles more than 24 miles 
the carrier gets absolutely nothing. We must all agree that 
that is not fair to the carrier. We provide a flat increase of 
15 per cent up to and including the $1,200 salary, and $24 per 
mile for the excess miles above 24. The average compensation 
of rural carriers is $1,174 per annum. Ont of this compensa- 
tion he must pay for his equipment, for a horse and buggy, and 
the maintenance of both, and in some instances—and I know 
that this is true in my own district—some carriers must use 
two horses because of road conditions. I have had some state- 
ments furnished me which would show that the expense of 
some of the rural carriers throughout the country is almost as 
much as the compensation they are receiving from the Govern- 
ment. This, as a matter of course, has caused quite a number 
of resignations, and from July 1, 1917, to December 30 of the 
same year there were 3,705 resignations in the Rural Free De- 
livery Service. 

Mr. HELM. How many of those resignations were due to 
enlistment in the Army or as a result of conscription? 

Mr. BELL, That I do not know; but I think the percentage 
is small, I do not know just what it is. I am sorry that I can 
not give the gentleman that information. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yicld there 
for a suggestion? 

Mr. BELL. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN, I want to say to the rural earriers of the 
country that they have no better friend anywhere in America 
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than the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BELL], who has devoted 
himself, in season and out of season, to the promotion of jus- 
tice to these men, [Applause.] 

Mr. BELL. I thank the gentleman for that statement. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. Yes. = 

Mr. DYER. I just want to supplement the statement of the 
gentleman from Illinois in what he said in respect to the gentle- 
man from Georgia as a friend of the rural carriers by saying 
that the gentleman from Georgia is one of the best friends of 
the Postal Service employees in the big cities and the country 


over that we have ever had on the Post Office Committee. [Ap- 
plause.] 
Mr. ALMON. As I understand, those rural carriers drafted 


into the military service do not resign, but they are given a 
leave of absence and a substitute is put in their place until 
their return. 5 

Mr. BELL. They can resume their work at the end of the 
war. Mr. Chairman, there are 43,444 rural routes in the United 
States. There are 43,318 carriers. There are more routes than 
there are carriers for the reason that a carrier can carry two 
routes; that is, three times a week, Hence the difference in 
the number of carriers and the number of routes. The average 
mileage on the 43,444 routes in the United States is 25.29. So 
you can see the large number of routes that are more than 24 
miles, which the carriers now only receive $1,200 for carrying. 
Here is an item that I believe is of interest to us all and that 
we will appreciate. The cost of delivering mail over the rural 
routes in the United States, with the large number that we 
have, is only 15 cents per mile. It costs the Government of the 
United States only 15 cents per mile to deliver the vast quantity 
of mail that it does now to the rural sections of the country, 
and this service, in my judgment, is the greatest blessing the 
people in the rural sections have received from their Government 
in a hundred years. 

The daily average covered. in miles, is 1,103,662. The annual 
mileage covered is 338,824,387. The rural mail is delivered every 
year in the United States to 5,882,797 families, representing 
27,000,000 people. So you may see that with an annual appro- 
priation of not more than $53,000,000 you are delivering at the 
` doors of the people in the rural sections to one-fourth of the 
population of the United States, 

I regret to take issue with the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads when he made 
the statement that the star service was as good service as that 
of the rural free delivery. The distinguished chairman must 
have been dreaming and thinking about the service that we had 
just after the Civil War. There is no comparison between the 
service of the rural free delivery and that of the star-route 
service, and I would dislike very much, and I hope I will never 
live to see the day that the Government of the United States 
will go back to the old star-route contract service. [Applause.] 
The cost of the Rural Free Delivery Service to each patron an- 
nually in the United States is only $1.95. Something was said 
about the salaries of the assistant postmasters of the first and 
second class They were paid 

Mr. DOWELL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. DOWELL. Did the committee consider the question of 
making an allowance for the upkeep or for the expense of the 
carrier rather than the additional expense of the carrier at the 
present time? 

Mr. BELL. We did consider that; yes, sir. We thought it 
would be very much better to provide a flat increase up to 
salaries of $1,200,-and then give them increase for the mileage 
over 24 miles, than to have the equipment allowance, because 
it would be less work for the department and more satisfactory 
to the carriers. 

Mr. DOWELL. Could not there have been a limited amount 
for upkeep and expenses that would have covered all of the 
carriers in the country? 

Mr. BELL. Well, I think so; yes. But, as I have said, I 
think the increase we have given the carriers is very much more 
satisfactory to them and to the department. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it sufficient? Under the increase the gen- 
tleman has just given I think the expenses are something in the 
neighborhood of $600 per annum for each carrier? 

Mr. BELL. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. The added increase will not take cure of that 
expenditure? 

Mr. BELL. Well, it will in most instances, I think, and pos- 
sibly in all of them. 

The salaries of assistant postmasters in first and second class 
post offices could not, under current law, exceed 50 per cent of 
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the postmaster’s salary. We provide an increase of 15 per cent œ 

for these assistant postmasters, and they are entitled to it. 

My observation teaches me that the assistant postmasters in 

first and second class post offices, in many instances, do really 

mog pess and have more responsibility than the postmaster 
mself. 


Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BELL. Yes. 
Mr. SLOAN, Is that 15 per cent on the assistant postmaster’s 


salary or 15 per cent of the principal's salary that is granted 
to the assistant? 

Mr. BELL. No; they are entitled to 15 per cent where they 
receive salaries up to and including $1,200 per annum. 

Mr. SLOAN. Assistant postmasters? 

Mr. BELL. Yes, sir, But they can not get more than 50 per 
cent of the postmaster's salary now. 

Mr. SLOAN, And they get under your bill 65 per cent of the 
postmaster’s salary? 

Bake 3 They get 15 per cent added to the amount which 
ey get. 

Mr. SLOAN. Of their own salary or 15 per cent of the 
principal's salary? 

Mr. BELL. Of their own salary. 

Here is the section that I want to call special attention to— 
section 4, which says: 

That the Postmaster General shall have authority to Investigate con- 
ditions arising from contracts in the star route and screen and wagon 
service with a view to adjusting compensation and adjust the same in 
eases where the facts disclose the necessity for such adjustment. 

That is the only way by which we felt the star contractors, 
who are now suffering in the flesh on account of the low bids 
submitted and the contracts accepted, on account of the high 
cost of living, could be helped, and the only way by which we 
could do anything for them, and we were obliged to leave it in 
the discretion of the Postmaster General. Under the present 
law, if a contractor refuses to carry his contract further it be- 
comes the duty of the sureties on that contract to carry that 
mail. If they refuse to do it, then the Government proceeds to 
collect the amount on the bond. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the gentleman know how many of these 
contracts could be modified under the provisions of the bill just 
referred to? a 

Mr. BELL. No. That would take a personal investigation 
by a representative of the department in order to find that out. 

Mr. DOWELL. Did the committee make an investigation as 
to the condition of these contracts and as to what it would cost 
the Government to revise the contracts in accordance with the 
provision of the bill? 

Mr. BELL. They did not undertake that, but they allow the 
Postmaster General and give him discretion to change these con- 
tracts where the circumstances justify it, and the investigations 
will be made by representatives of the department. 

Mr. DOWELL. In other words, if the contract was made 
before the war on terms that the contractor could not comply 
with because of the high cost of living, the Postmaster General 
is permitted to make a change in that contract to fit the present 
conditions? Is that the purpose of this? 

Mr. BELL. That is correct. That is the intention of this 
provision, 

Mr. SLOAN. For what period are these contracts of which 
you speak usually drawn? 3 

Mr. BELL. For a four-year period. 

Mr. PLATT. Is the gentleman going to touch upon the 
$300,000 appropriation for motor mail routes before he con- 
cludes? 

Mr. BELL. I will hardly have the time to do that, I guess. 
I only wish I had the time to do so. 

Mr. HELM. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BELL. Yes. 

Mr. HELM. Are the increases provided for in this bill annual 
increases or do they increase year after year? 

Mr. BELL. Which particular branch of the service do you 
refer to? 

Mr. HELM. In other words, I understood the chairman to 
say that this would make an increase of $26,000,000 next year. 
What are the probable increases year after next? 

Mr. BELL. He was referring then to city carriers, I think. 

Mr, HELM. What is the estimated annual increase as the 
result of the pasSage of this bill? . 

Mr. BELL. Well, about $30,000,000. 

Mr. HELM. That is for the first year? 

Mr. BELL. Yes. 

Mr. HELM. What will it be for the second year? ' 

Mr. BELL. It would be more, but I would not undertake to 
give the exact figures. 


1918. 


Mr. BLACK. I can give the figures, if the gentleman win 
yield. 

Mr. BELL. I will be glad to do that. 

Mr. BLACK. The increase, if the bill is passed as it stands, 
will be for the first year $25,000,000 plus, and for the next year 
$36,000,000, and for the third year $48,000,000, and for the 
fourth year $53,000,000, in round numbers. 

Mr. HELM, What about the fifth year? 


Mr, BLACK. Well, it reaches the peak of cost about the 
fourth year. 
Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, let me inquire how much time 1 


have to my credit? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Goopwrn of Arkansas). 
man has four minutes left. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Tilinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 0 

Mr. BELL. Les. ‘ 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Some time ago there was a bill in 
the House for the relief of a screen-wagon contractor in Kansas 
City. I presume that this bill will cover his case? 

Mr. BELL. It does. I would like to say to the gentleman, 
too, that that was one of the cases that attracted my attention 
and caused me to ask the couunittee to put that provision in the 
bil, It was particularly that case at Kansas City, Mo., and I 
have some cases in my district which should, have readjustment, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Did the committee have its atten- 
tion called to other specific instances? 

Mr. BELL. I do not think the committee did, as a whole, 
but I think individual members did. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Minois, There is no doubt of the equity in 
that case? ‘ 

Mr. BELL. No; I have no doubt of it. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, Mr. Chairmen, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BELL. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man A question about the compensation of employees in third- 
class post offices, £ 2 

Mr, BELL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Is it the gentleman’s conten- 
tion that the bill does not carry any increase to employees of 
third-class post offices? ` 

Mr. BELL. It is my understanding that it docs not carry 
any increase to employces of third-class post offices. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. What is the explanation of this 
language, beginning in line 17, “ and all other postal employees 
not enumerated in section 1 whose rate of compensation is 
$1,200 or less per annum shall receiye 15 per cent increase in 
their compensation ”? ‘ 

Mr. BELL, My understanding is that clerks in post oflices of 
the third class are not strictly postal employees under the Gov- 
ernment service, but are selected by and through the postmaster 
himself and paid through the postmaster, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I have a statement made by the 
Postmaster General, which has been handed to me by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Brack], in reference to the bill H. R. 
9414, which is the bill under consideration, and in his statement 
of the amount of appropriation necessary to carry out the in- 
erease he says, “15 per cent increase to the clerical employees 
at third-class offices, $300,000,” 

Mr. BELL. These clerks are paid through the postmasters, 
as I understand it, and they are not strictly postal employees of 
the Government, They are paid out of an allowance, a lump- 
sum amount, a lump-sum appropriation, and it is in the discre- 
tion of the Post Office Department as to how much will be 
wowed to any particular post office for that purpose. 

Mr. CARTEK of Oklahoma. That lump-sum appropriation is 
$2,000,000, as T understand it? 

Mr. BELL. Yes; I think so, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Fifteen per cent of that would 
be $300,000, That is the amount the Postmaster General esti- 
mates as necessary to increase the salaries of the postal em- 
ployees 15 per cent, 

Mr. BELL. The increase here is to the postal employees. 
These are not, in a sense, postal employees, but they are em- 
ployed by the postmaster, and paid by him, and partly ont of his 
own pocket sometimes, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Evidently the Postmaster Gen- 
eral construes that differently, in view of his statement in con- 
nection with the bill, Does not the gentleman think those em- 
ployees are entitled to have their compensation increased along 
with the others? T believe they ure abont the poorest paid 
of all. 

Mr. BELL. I would be willing to support something for 
these people because I think they are entitled to it, 


The gentle- 
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Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman thinks they 
should be taken care of in the bill? 

Mr. BELL. Yes; I think so. cs 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. Yes. 

Mr, LOBECK, In line 2 assistants in first and second class 
post offices are mentioned, and then they are not mentioned 
afterwards, where they belong, whether in first or second class 
offices. They might be in the third class. 

Mr. BELL. Assistant postmasters in offices of the first and 
second classes are paid direct by the Government. 

Mr. LOBECK. But the language here would indicate that 
any post-office clerk employed in the post-office service would 
be entitled to this increase, Unless it is amended, it scems to 
me it might be constrned in that way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. MOON. 
minute more, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Well, in reply to what the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. Loseck] said, this latter language 
does not seem to connect up with the langnage in the first part of 
the section. 

Mr. LOBECK. That is what T was referring io. ` 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Evidently these officials’ salu- 
ries would be Increased under this bill, 

Mr. BELL, Does the gentleman mean clerks in third-class 
offices? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman one 


Yes. At least if the Postmaster 
General so construed it. Now, my friend knows that these people 
are really about the poorest paid in the public service. 

Mr. BELL. . Yes; they are poorly paid, but they are employed 
by the postmasters themselves, and that portion of their. com- 
pensation paid by the Government is paid to the postmaster and 
paid out by him to the clerks in his office. 

Mr. RANDALL. The clerks in third-class pest offices are not 
employees of the Post Office Department at all. They are em- 
ployees of the postmaster. He fixes the salary of his clerk and 
pays it himself, and most of it is paid out of his own pocket. 
apa Post Office Department has nothing to do with the amount 
of it. 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. But the Post Oflice Department 


‘has something to do with the amount of it, because it makes the - 


allowance for clerk hire at that particular point, 

Mr. RANDALL. Certainly; but that is no indication of the 
salary the clerk receives. The postmaster pays a portion of the 
salary out of his own pocket. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. ‘The postmaster would net be 
permitted to pay it unless he had an employee there, 

Mr. RANDALL. Certainly; but he pays a part of it out of his 
own pocket, 

Mr. LOBECK. 
get this clerk. 

Mr, ALMON. Is not that clerk a post-office clerk? 

Mr. RANDALL. He is not paid a salary as a post-office clerk. 

Mr. BELL. The gentleman from California is correct in his 
statement. I am glad to see such universal approval, on both 
sides of the aisle, of this bill. I feel that it is a meritorious 
Inensure, and T trust it will pass without a dissenting yote. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. HAMLIN having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the President 
of the United States, by Mr. Sharkey, one of his secretarics, an- 
nounced that the President had, on March 21, 1918, approved 
and signed bills of the following titles: 

II. R. 175. An act to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the 
on ig year 1915 and for prior years, and for other purposes“; 
an 

S. 3752. An act to provide for the operation of transportation 
systems while under Federal control, for the just compensation 
of their owners, and for other purposes. 


INCREASED COMPENSATION TO EMPLOYEES OF THE POST OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT, 


The committee resumed its session. : 

Mr. STEENERSON, I yield to the gentleman from New York 
IMr. Swirl. 

Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Chairman, I note with much gratification 
the legislation proposed in the pending bill for the improvement 
of the conditions of the employees in the Postal Service, I bare 
attended hearings on the bill and registered my approval of its 
purposes and objects, particularly these relating te the inerense 
of compensation, 


He has to write to the Postmaster General to 
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. The Postal Service is the one great department of the Govern- 
ment with which the public is thoroughly familiar, and there- 
fore is the most popular branch of the Government service. The 
expansion of postal facilities by the incorporation of the parcel- 
post act and the Postal Savings System has been universally 
approved by the people. 

The letter carriers and clerks in the City Delivery Service 
must be high-minded men of exceptional physical ability and, 
moreover, possess unusual intelligence to pass the prescribed 
civil-service examination before they can enter the service. 
Their duties are arduous and exacting and require the exercise 
of uniform patience and courtesy. The discipline of the service 
is extremely strict and the penalties imposed for infraction of 
the rules is rigorous and severe. 

They are intrusted with the collection and delivery of the 
mail, which contains securities of great value and carry mes- 
sages of sorrow and joy to the people in every walk of life. The 
trusted messengers of the people, they are and must be men of 
high character and integrity, possessed of personal traits 
whereby they can render satisfactory service to an exacting 

ublic. 

* Postal employees should receive compensation commensurate 
with the responsibility of the duties they perform and should 
likewise be granted every reasonable consideration to encourage 
the rendition of high-grade service. I am confident the people 
Will welcome the passage of this legislation, as is evidenced by 
the adoption of affirmative resolutions by numerous civie and 
other nonpartisan organizations throughout the country. It is 
my earnest hope that the Congress will adopt in the near future 
more comprehensive remedial legislation than that outlined in 
the pending bill. 

I shall continue to give this bill my unqualified support and 
trust that some small measure of justice will be granted to the 
splendid body of men in the Postal Service by the prompt enact- 
ment of the pending bill into public law. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. TAGUE] five minutes. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, in the few minutes allotted to 
me I will not attempt to go into the bill in general. I do 
want to say, however, that it is a very pleasing thing that so 
many Members of the House are alive to the real situation that 
confronts the men who are employed in the Post Office Depart- 
ment: That is one of the reasons why your committee have 
worked so hard to bring in a bill that will pass in this Congress. 
I would go even further than this bill goes, if I had my way, 
and make a further increase in many of these salaries. I would 
also wipe out that provision in the bill which makes it apply 
only during the war. If the speeches that have been made here 
to-day in behalf of the employees of the Post Office Depart- 
ment are any criterion to go by, then I think it will be in keep- 
ing with the minds of the Members of this House to adopt an 
amendment which will be offered wiping out the limitation and 
making these increases permanent law. y 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Do I understand that amendment will be offered 
by the committee? 

Mr. TAGUE. No; I did not say that. But I understand the 
amendment is to be offered. 

Mr. DYER. I hope it will be offered and I hope it will pass. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, this bill aims to bring about 
partial justice to the men who serve in the post offices of the 
country. This branch of the service is to my mind nearer 
and closer to the people than any other and at the same time 


altogether different from any other branch of the public service. 


The men who enter the employment of the Post Office Depart- 
ment have to wait years before they have an opportunity to 
earn even a fair day’s pay. They enter the department first as 
substitutes and are obliged to report at the post office every 
morning after they have been called to do substitute work. 
Some days some of them earn barely enough to pay their car 
fare back and forth from and to their homes. Then when they 
enter the permanent service they receive $800 a year, and it is 
five years before they reach the point where they are getting 
anywhere near a compensation sufficient to take care of their 
families. 

Not alone that, but 75 per cent of all the service of the clerks 
in the post offices is performed during the night. My colleague 
on the committee [Mr. Mappen] has told you that these clerks 
are compelled to work 8 and 10 hours. They are also obliged to 
work the time that it takes them to make the efficiency tests. 
Add to this the time it takes in going back and forth to and 
from their work, and in many instances the total amount is 
more than 12 hours in each day. 

They enter this service young, active, virile men, able to meet 
the efficiency tests, able to meet any demand that is made upon 


them. They enter the service with a vigor and determination to 
do something for the Government and to perform good service. 
What do they receive in return? By the character of the work 
which they do they grow old in service before they are old in 
years, prematurely old by the labor they have to perform under 
artificial light, many times in insanitary workshops, working 
day and night, laboring earnestly for the mere pittance that 
they receive. 

The carriers work in all kinds of weather; in rain or sun- 
shine, in cold and heat, and many times under very trying 
conditions. 

When they haye grown old they are either demoted temporarily 
or discharged immediately from the service of the Government 
and are unfit to perform service in any other department. That 
is because the service is different from any other service. There 
is no other employer in the country that employs men to do that 
same service. They have no competitor; they can not sell their 
services to any other employer; the moment they cease to'be of 
value to the Government of the United States that moment they 
cease to be of any earning value to themselves or their families, 
[Applause.] < 

There are a number of reasons, valid and substantial reasons, 


“why the Congress should as speedily as possible enact legislation 


granting wage increases for post-office clerks, city letter carriers, 
railway mail clerks, and other deserving postal employees. 

It is not exactly accurate to say that postal clerks and city 
letter carriers are seeking a wage increase, A wage restoration 
is the more exact term. The present maximum wage standard 
for these groups of workers was fixed in 1907. Every upward 
jump of the cost of living since that time—and there have been 
many—has operated as a wage reduction for these men. Hence 
any increase in their compensation at this time would merely 
place them in the same status they were in a decade ago when 
Congress fixed the existing maximum wage standard. : 

One of the best arguments in favor of a higher wage for postal 
employees is found in the report from the House Post Office Com- 
mittee submitted to the House in January, 1917, in support of 
the committee action in recommending a relatively small number 
of increases for special clerks and supervisory employees. It 
reads: 

1. The high cost of living, which bears heavily on the employees whose 
salaries are . and flxed by law. 

2. The fact that these employees serve an apprenticeship as substi- 
tutes for an average period of four years at an approximate wage of $35 
por month, or $420 per annum, during their period of substitution. 

hen they receive a regular 9 they start in at an annual 
salary of $00, and if mf render satisfactory service they must serve 
five years in regular employment before they reach the $1,200 grade, 
or a total of nine years from the time that tiy enter the service. Dur- 
ing the nine years these employees average $742.22 per annum. Their 
work is not only hard and laborious but it requires men of exceptional 
ability and character to perform the duties in the efficient manner re- 
quired of amplope by the rules of the Post Office Department. 

3. The committee is of the opinion that these promotions will tend to 
improve the service by giving encouragement to the employees who will 
profit thereby. : 

The above argument, while in this instance is only applied to 
a few of the employees, can with equal justification be applied 
to all. = 

Contrary to the general belief, post-office clerks and city letter 
carriers and other postal employees do not enjoy Saturday half 
holidays at any time throughout the year. Neither have they 
the benefit of a 30-day vacation or sick leave. Their vacation 
is limited to 15 days, and they must suffer a loss of pay for the 
time they lose from work on account of sickness. 


NIGHT WORK. 


The question of night work is a large one in the life of every 
post-office clerk. Approximately 70 per cent of the post-office 
clerks are compelled to work at night, because of the fact that 
most business houses and other large patrons of the post office 
do not deposit their mail until after the close of the business day. 

The night work, performed as it is by the clerks standing at 
a letter case or pouch rack, working under artificial light, with 
the eyes constantly employed, deciphering all kinds of addresses, 
is unnatural, detrimental to health, and seriously impairs the 
eyesight. 

Night work constitutes the most discouraging feature that 
confronts men entering the Postal Service. It cuts them off from 
all of the natural social life of the community; it destroys the 
possibility of happy home life, depriving the head of the fumily 
of the opportunity to enjoy his leisure hours with his family. 

Contrary to the practice prevailing in the Government Printing 
Office and in the British postal service, the Government does not 
grant any time or wage differentials to men in the post offices 
who must toil at night. 


RESIGNATIONS. 

Although the First Assistant Postmaster (eners| toll the 
House Post Office Committee there were but few resiznations 
above the normal number from the Postal Service. there is posi- 


1918. 
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tive evidence to the contrary. Postmaster Chance, of Washing- 
ton, made this public statement: ; 

Since the war started this office has lost more than 140 experienced 
men, and these places can not be filled by men without previous knowl- 
edge of the Postal Service. 

This is a typical situation. The superintendent of mails at 
Chicago makes exactly the same complaint—the efficiency of the 
mail service is affected because experienced men are quitting 
for more attractive work and more attractive wages elsewhere. 
Any practical post-office man knows that it takes from three to 
five years to train a distributor. It is a shortsighted policy 
indeed for the Government to permit these trained, experienced 
men, whose work is essential in the daily task of keeping the 
Nation’s mail in motion, to slip out of the service because of 
the lack of substantial recognition from the Government of 
their worth as workers. 

Nor is this exodus from the service confined to the older and 
more experienced employees. In practically all of the larger 
offices there is great difficulty in securing auxiliary and sub- 
stitute employees. I quote from an ad in the“ want-ad ” column 
of the Chicago News: 

One thousand post-office clerks ; examination January 28, 1918; apply 
thirteenth floor, Federal building. y 

Mr. Boyd, head of the State employment department of IMi- 
nois, made this public statement with reference to the difficulty 
of securing employees in the Chicago post office: 

We are sending them— 


Chicago post office— 
men every day, but they can not keep their men. Those men are put 
in as substitutes at 35 cents an hour. As soon as they have been there 
long enough they are put on regularly at 273 cents an hour. They are 
given a big scheme to study after their working hours. If it is a day 
shift, they work 11 hours, and the night shift works 13 hours. 


The following news clipping from the Seattle paper describes 
a condition that is general: 
; RESIGN POST-OFFICE JOBS TO WORK IN SHIPYARDS. 

Twelve ial-delivery carriers, the entire force of the Seattle, Wash., 
post office, to-day served this notice on the postmaster : 

“We quit December 31 to go to work in the shipyards on New Year's 
Day for more money.” 


Here is a typical letter of resignation from a clerk who is 
quitting the service because of the few opportunities it presents 
for advancement: 


Mr. T. F. FLAHERTY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sir: I am leaving the Postal Service because it is absolutely no 
satisfaction to me to remain in it longer, and because the future looks 
better on the outside. I think that the United States Postal Service 
offers the léast inducement of anything I know of that a young man can 
drift or can get into, and especially at this timé. Those who remain in 
it and those who may get into it surely have my sympathy. I am the 
fifth man to resign at this office this month. What do you think of 
that for an office of this size. Three of them regulars and two subs, 

With very best wishes, 

Yours, fraternally, (Signed) C. A. Harpy. 


Here is another letter of the same character, written by D. B. 
Finley, who, after five years’ service in the city division of the 
Louisville (Ky.) post office, resigned February 1, 1918: 

LOUISVILLE, KY., February 1, 1918. 

Dran Frienps: I am leaving the Postal Service because I feel that 
there is no future here for me, as I have neither personal nor political 
influence that might be brought to bear whereby I might be elevated 
from the ranks of the workers and placed in one of the more lucrative 
positions im the Postal Service. 


I say this advisedly, because I wish you to understand that I believe 
however proficient he 


Macon, GA., February 22, 1918. 


firmly that under present conditions no clerk 
may be in his profession, and na matter how long and assiduously he 
might have worked at his duties, will either receive day work or eleya- 
tion from that large body of clerks who are working when others sleep 
for salaries that do not compensate them for the hardships of night 
work and the long hours that must be devoted to scheme study. 
(Signed) DANIEL BOOTH FINLEY. 


UNITED STATES POSTAL EMPLOYEES MOST EFFICIENT, 


This Is a fact that is not generally known. Statistics show 
that the postal employees of the United States are more efficient 
with respect to handling a greater quantity of mail than the 
employees of the English, French, or German postal systems. 
In the United States the average number of pieces of mail mat- 
ter handled per employee was 51,000; in Germany, 25,000; in 
France, 38,000; in England, 31,000. This tabulation was made 
in 1908, but I am quite sure the ratio in favor of the United 
States still holds good, despite the statements of the Postmaster 
General that the insistence on the part of the employees to 
maintain their organizations is crippling service efficiency, 

INCREASE GRANTED TO OTHER EMPLOYEES. 

The postal employees were the only large group of Govern- 
ment employees excluded from the wage increases voted to 
other Government employees by the Sixty-fourth Congress. In 
a number of declarations various governmental agencies, par- 
ticularly the Council of National Defense, has urged private 
employers to take into consideration increased living costs in 


fixing wages. It is incongruous, to say the least, for the Gov- 
ernment to advise private employers to adopt such a policy and 
then fail to follow an equally enlightened policy in conducting 
its own establishments, 

I invite your attention to the ruling made by the shipyard 
labor adjustment board in settling labor disputes between the 
employers and the shipbuilders. This covers all wooden ship- 
yards south of Baltimore and all steel shipyards south of New- 
port News on both the Atlantic and Gulf coasts: 


ip Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work from Monday to Sat- 
urday, inclusive: Provided, That during the months of June, July, and 
August the working day on einai be shall be four hours. 
2) Work in excess of these periods on any week day shall be counted 
as overtime and paid for at the rate of time and one-half. 
(8) Work in excess of 60 hours a week for any employee shall not 
rmitted, a he on repair work or when ordered by the Navy De- 
partment or the 5 Fleet Corporation or to protect life or 
prope from imminen Sauger 
(4) ork on Sundays and the following bolidays shall be id for 
at the rate of double time: New Year's y, Washington’s Birthday, 
Decoration Day or cc permed Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanks: 


Assuming that the above award is a fair standard, it is sig- 
nificant to note that the Government in its conduct of its post 
offices does not even approach this standard. For instance, post- 
office clerks do not receive Saturday half holidays at any time 
during the year. Neither do they receive time and a half for 
overtime. It is true they are paid for overtime, but only at the 
prevailing rate of pay, and because of this it is difficult to make 
the department properly administer the eight-hour law, and 
excessive overtime service is imposed on distributors. Neither 
is there any weekly maximum number of hours set for a post- 
office clerk. Many of them are forced to work in excess of 60 
hours weekly. As before stated, there is no wage differential 
for the men employed at night. 

The following resolution, adopted at the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor held in Buffalo last November, is 
an expression from the organized workers of the country favor- 
able to an increase in pay for post-office clerks and city letter 
carriers of not less than 25 per cent: 

Resolution No. 110.—By Edward J. Gainor, president of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers, and Thomas F. Flaherty, secretary- 
treasurer of the National Association of Postal Employees. 

Whereas the salary standard of letter carriers and post-office clerks 
fixed by Congress more than 10 years ago still remains the same; and 

Whereas the cost of living during this period has advanced an average 
of approximately 100 per cent; and 


Whereas this increase in the cost of living has operated to all intents 
sa purposes exactly the same as a 50 per cent reduction in wages; 


an 

Whereas the postal employees were the only class excluded from the 
horizontal wage increase granted to Government employees by the last 
Congress, notwithstanding the fact that the Post Office is the only 
governmental department operated upon a self-sustaining basis, its 
most recent audit showing an annual surplus in excess of $9,000,000; 


and 
Whereas postal employees are n workers functloning in 
a Government monopoly, perform a service which 8 unfits 
them for employment elsewhere, with no hope of selling their skill 
to a competing private industrial establishment; and 
Whereas despite this fact there have been resignations from the service 
in such numbers as to seriously iby | ge its efficiency, delaying the 
dispatch and delivery of all classes of mail, imperiling the business 
smaency ee country at a time when such business e ciency is most 
n ; ani 
Whereas because of its oppressive labor policy the Post Office Depart- 
ment has been unable to — its working force recruited to a proper 
standard: And therefore be it 
Resolved, That the American Federation of Labor, in conyention as- 
sembled, deeply deplores this self-evident injustice to a deserving class 
of public employees, and it urges upon Congress the immediate enact- 
ment of a law increasing the pay of these employees not less than 25 
per cent; and be it further 
Resolved, That the executive council be instructed to cooperate with 
the officers of all affiliated postal organizations to have the justice of 
this case brought forcibly to the attention of Congress; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be mailed to each Congress- 
man and Senator by the secretary of the American Federation of Labor. 


With regard to other wage increases that have been granted, 
page 122 of the December Monthly Review of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that the average increase of 
wages in 18 classes of industries during the year from October, 
1916, to October, 1917, was 18.1 per cent, and the December, 
1916, Monthly Review shows that between October, 1915, and 
October, 1916, there was an average increase of 20.2 per cent. 
Similar reports for every month in the last two years have shown 
constantly increasing wages. The report of the New York 
State department of labor for November, 1917, shows that 
wages have increased from a ratio of 100 in August, 1915, to a 
ratio of 170 in November, 1917, with a ratio of increase in the 
number of employees from 100 to 120, or nearly 50 per cent in- 
crease within the last two and a half years. 
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Latest statistics of the Department of Labor are borne out 
with regard to food and other items of cost of living by Brad- 
streets reports. ‘These reports show the cost of living, based 
on 100 different items, has advanced from a ratio figure of 
12.08 in December, 1916, to 16.91 m November, 1917, or 32 
per cent in 11 months. This is probably the best estimate that 
can be made of the exact increase in the cost of living. 

About one-half—or 50 per cent—of the pay check is spent for 
fvod, which has advanced §63 per cent in three years. 

Assuming that all other items in the family budget have re- 
mained stationary in price, it would require pay increase of 43 
per cent to break even, as against the cost of living in 1914. 

What has happened to the cost of coal, shoes, clothing, and 
about everything else is only too well known. 

Conservatively figured, the cost of living has advanced in the 
past three years about 75 per cent. 

Were it not for the wise and energetic work of the United 
States Food Administration many of these prices would now be 
very much higher than they are. This is particularly true of 
Hour, bread, sugar, and all canned goods. < 

The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, in its report 
of the cost of living in the District of Columbia, shows that 
$1,082.80 is the least possible amount on which a family could 
live decently in 1916. This necessarily means that with an in- 
crease of more than 30 per cent since 1916, the majority of the 
Government employees have lowered the standard of living 
greatly, they are not living decently, that they are piling up 
debts which they have not any hope of paying, and that liter- 
ally thousands are working nights and Sundays to make ends 
meet. 

Because this large and important group of workers is unable 
to bring its grievances sharply to the attention of the Congress 
and the public is no valid reason for ignoring its pleas for relief 
year after year, These men have been patient; they have been 
long-suffering. Their case is a just one. Will the Congress 
not recognize this fact by the immediate enactment of legisla- 
tion granting the postal workers increased compensation? 

By unanimous consent the following Members were given 
leave to extend their remarks in the Recorp: Mr. Dyer, Mr. 
Mappen, and Mr. STEENERSON. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
ventlemen who have spoken or may speak on the bill may have 
the right to extend their remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Goonwix of Arkansas). The gentle- 
man from Tennessee asks unanimous consent that all who 
have spoken or may speak may extend their remarks in the 
RECORD., 

Mr. DOWELL. Does that include those who had time but 
have not got the opportunity to occupy it? 

Mr. MOON, Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the request, because 
I doubt whether it could be made in committee. It will have 
to be made in the open House. I yield to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I am, in the main, in sym- 
pathy with this measure. There are glaring inequalities in it. 
They should be corrected. I shall offer amendments, if others 
do not, to reach some of the most flagrant. I want, however, 
to discuss more particularly the question of rural letter car- 
riers. It is fundamental that honest effort coupled with so- 
briety and economy should produce a competency. Every man 
who toils, whether in office or shop, in the forest or the field, 
produces wealth enough to maintain himself and care for his 
family and educate his children. No one should be required 
to spend his strength in the service of his fellow man either as 
a producer or distributor of wealth and himself be denied a 
decent maintenance while he tolls and a competency when age 
shall come. Any economical system or condition that denies 
to the toiler these rewards is unjust and indefensible. And 
yet that very condition prevails with reference to rural letter 
carriers. The wages paid will barely maintain the carrier and 
family and keep up his equipage. I sincerely doubt that it will 
do that under the present conditions. I know he can make no 
provision against misfortune, disease, or old age. It matters 
not how earnestly and conscientiously and intelligently the ear- 
rier may serve, the end promises no more than the beginning— 
a bare maintenance, if that. There are no grades or classes to 
which he may look forward to promotion. ‘There is nothing in 
the future to which he may look for relief except a sense of 
justiee in Congress, and heretofore that has been lacking. The 
cost and maintenance of his equipage now consumes about one- 
half of his pay. His family must then be fed and clothed, his 
children educated, and the future provided for on an ineome 
that does not exceed the cost of a buggy and two horses and 
thelr upkeep. Put it more bluntly, he must maintain his 
family, feed, clothe, and edueate his children, on what it costs 
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to feed his horses. I hardly think a condition that puts a 
family on a level, so far as the cost of maintenance goes, with 
the upkeep of a team is a just condition. And I, for one, pro- 
test against it with all the vehemence with which E am en- 
dowed. I knew this condition is not right. I know that we 
can not justify it. 

I have had the good fortune to spend one-half of my life in 
the country. I hope to spend there the most of the remaining 
part of it. I know well the conditions of the average country 
community. I know with what cagerness the family looks for- 
ward to the arrival of the rural letter carrier. I know how 
the days are made brighter when ‘letters come, and I know 
something, also, of the sense of disappointment when they do 
not come. These conditions I speak of are of normal times. 
How much more, then, is the arrival of the rural letter carricr 
looked forward to by the family since war has come, since 
every family, or nearly every one, has a son with the colors, 
some yet in training, others already beyond the seas, I know, 
too, with what sympathy and cheer the letter carrier performs 
his duties. E have had the pleasure of accompanying many of 
them on their rounds. I have yet to know of one who was not 
faithful to his duties and courteous to every patron on his 
ronte. ` 

It seems to me that if there is anyone who is a friend of the 
whole community, it is the letter carrier, who on his daily 
rounds distributes the mail that brings happiness or sorrow to 
nearly every patron on his line. I know conditions have won- 
derfully improved in most communities whenever a rural route 
has been established to serve their needs. I know, too, that 
most of these routes are too long, the work on them too irksome. 
What kind of men are these carriers that they should be dis- 
criminated against as employees of our country? Are they less 
patriotie than those in other lines of employment? Are they 
less intelligent and faithful than the city letter carriers, whose 
future is more or less cared for in the provisions of this bill? . 
Are their duties less arduous? Are their responsibilities less 
grave? We can answer no“ to cach of these queries. The 
rural letter carrier has to be the equal if not the superior of 
the city letter carrier in point of intelligence, in adaptability, in 
courtesy, in patienee, in faithfulness, in the discharge of duties 
under adverse circumstances. He must not only take up and 
distribute the mail; he must perform most of the functions, 
if not all, of the fourth-class postmaster. Why, then, with all 
these responsibilities and multifarious duties, should he de 
compelled to spend for the instvumentalities by means of which 
he discharges his duties one-half of all that he receives in 
compensation for his labors? No one expects the mail clerk 
to have built and equipped and operated at his own expense the 
ear in which is transported the mail.’ No one requires the 
postmaster to build and equip the office for the distribution of 
mail, and even the mounted city letter carriers are supplied 
with their full equipment. All of these perform duties no less 
arduous, no less responsible than the rural letter carrier, and 
all receive more compensation with better opportunities for ad- 
yancement than he. All of them work under conditions more 
conducive to health, to pleasure, to comfort than he. Whoever 
imagines that the driving for six days in every week over a 
ronte from 25 to 30 miles in length, much of it over roads that 
are but barely passable, is a pleasant task when weather is fair, 
and how much more must it become a burden in bad weather, 
in the cold, amid the snows of winter. 

Add to this from 200 to 500 patrons that must be served, 
each one entitled to all the considerations of a citizen of this 
great Republic, each one with his little wants, his little errands 
to be run, and each one a friend of the rural letter carrier and 
demanding that courtesy and consideration that a friend has a 
right to expect from a friend and that all invariably receive 
from the rural letter carrier. Consider all these and then say 
that $1,200 a year maximum pay, one-half of which must be ex- 
pended for equipage, Is ample compensation for these services. It 
is not right and we can not justify ourselves if we demand these 
services and shall refuse adequate pay to this highly patriotie 
and deserving class of governmental employees. I know that 
sometimes it is said that rural letter-mail service does not pay. 
By that is meant that it returns no profit in money to the Vost 
Office rtment. 

But this Government is not a business institution.. It owes 
Service and should render it. If it ceases to do that it ceases to 
be a just Government. Every citizen is entitled to equal service, 
and you people who live in cities and who insist that there shall 
be a mail delivery every hour or two during the day, and then 
begrudge fair compensation to the carrier who delivers one 
mail a day to the farmer, have a rather peculiar viewpoint. it 
seems to me. 1 do not contend for hourly delivery of mail to the 
farmer, not that he is not entitled to receive it as mneh as the 
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man in the city, but because of the conditions I do not urge it; 
but I do urge that every farmer that can be reached is entitled 
10 daily mail delivered at his door, and that the agent of this 
Government that delivers his mail is entitled to as much consid- 
eration and compensation as the man who delivers the mail to 
the banker, to the lawyer, or to the doctor within the city; and 
I hope that this is the day when we may unite our efforts to 
effect this even-handed justice. I want to see the rural letter 
carrier as generously dealt with as the clerk or city carrier. I 
want justice done all employees, both city and country, and I 
shall introduce amendments to secure this. I want to see this 
Government recognize the truth that the laborer is worthy of 
his hire; the Government equip the rural letter carrier as it 
provides for those who serve it in other fields. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN]. 

Mr, GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend and revise my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, because I believe that the 
salaries of the Postal Service are disgraceful and that some of 
the conditions under which the men and women engaged in the 
service savor of slavery, I am for this bill whole-heartedly. 
[Applause.] I wonder if it has occurred to some of the mem- 
bers of this committee that when a postal employee leaves the 
service under any suspicion he can never again work for Uncle 
Sam except as a soldier. There is no other branch of the service 
of which that can be said. In that respect I think it is regret- 
table that a wage comparison has recently been submitted by an 
official of considerable importance in our Government, one of 
eminent responsibility, namely, the distinguished Postmaster 
General, in which he refers to the present scale of wages granted 
postal employees, and takes a decided stand against any in- 
crease at this time, 

Referring to present wages granted postal employees and tak- 
ing a stand in opposition to any increase in these salaries, which 
he characterized as “selfish demands,” the Postmaster General 
closes a Sweeping indictment by insisting that they are justly 
compensated, receiving more than three times as much as those 
fighting in the trenches, who must of necessity suffer the hard- 
ships of warfare and sacrifice their all if necessary.” 

To any person of refined instincts the impropriety of attempt- 
ing to inject such evidence as a basis of wage comparison must 
be painfully apparent. Offensive enough in times of peace, it be- 
comes doubly so when our country is in war. Americans are 
not Hessians, and it will be a sorry day for this Nation when 
we seek to estimate the service our soldiers are rendering on 
a wage basis. At an hour when every normal American feels 
the thrill of his country’s call, when he feels himself lifted and 
exalted to deeds of sacrifice and self-denial, it comes with poor 
grace for an administrative official of this Government to offer 
money and money considerations as the chief motive that 
prompts such sacrifice. Were this true we may well be appre- 
hensive for the future of this Republic. 

It is only fair, however, to the great army of postal employees, 
and all other workers for that matter, to completely refute the 
argument advanced by Postmaster General Burleson. Postal 
employees do not receive three times as much wages as “ the sol- 
diers in the trenches,” and the absurdity of this assertion may 
well discredit any further statements coming from the same 
source. Under present conditions it is doubtful if they receive 
as much. The compensation of the men assigned to service, in 
both the Army and Navy, has been materially increased, and 
quite properly so, by recent act of Congress, and inviting oppor- 
tunities have been thus opened for capable men. A generous 
Government has sought to provide for every contingency affect- 
ing the material and moral welfare of our forces on land and sea. 

The pay of enlisted men in the Army ranges from a minimum 
of $30 a month up to $81 a month, with some nine intervening 
grades that may be attained upon evidence of merit and ability. 
Additional ratings which carry from $2 to $9 per month may 
be achieved by evidence of especial proficiency in various lines 
of service. Continuous service is also rewarded by increased 
compensation, such increases ranging from $3 to $24 per month, 
according to grade and length of service. 

The rate of pay granted in the Navy is slightly higher than 
in the Army. Beginning with a minimum rating of $32.60 
per month, paid to apprentice seamen of the third class, the 
compensation allowed for the enlisted personnel of the Navy 
reaches a maximum of $83 per month as the base pay. Inter- 
vening grades with varied rates of compensation range between, 
and these grades may be won by satisfactory evidence of merit 
and application. Each reenlistment carries a material addition 
to the base rate of pay granted, and in like manner premiums 


are allowed for each good-conduct medal a man holds. Ample 
provisions are also made for special duties or unusual assign- 
ments, 

It is to be particularly remembered, however, that these 
quoted rates of pay represent a sum over and above all expense 
of food, clothing, and shelter, such as a worker in civil life is 


called on to bear. Explaining this very point, the Official Bul- 
letin of January 11, 1918, says: “An enlisted man in active 
service has no necessary personal expenses except for barber 
and laundry. Uniforms, underclothing, shoes, hats, quarters, 
medical attendance, and subsistence are supplied them at Gov- 
ernment expense.” In short, the pay of the postal employee is 
gross, while that of the enlisted man is net; a fact that seems 
to have completely escaped the attention of the Postmaster 
General, judging by the comparison he offers. It is well to also 
remember that the enlisted man may purchase such materials 
as tobacco, postage, confectionery, and incidentals of individual 
taste at the post exchange for cost. 

Ample proyision is also made for free hospital service, with- 
out loss of compensation, and in addition thereto the Govern- 
ment has recently instituted a system of war-risk insurance to 
cover cases of death or disability contracted in the service. 
Both in the Army and Navy there has long been in operation a 
comprehensive and equitable plan of retirement, something that 
is sadly wanting in the Postal Service. Quoting again from 
the Official Bulletin, this plan is as follows: 

RETIREMENT IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 


Enlisted men can apply for retirement after 30 years of service. 
They are retired on 75 per cent of the monthly pay drawn at the time 
of retirement and $15.75 a month additional in lieu of allowances. 


RETIREMENT IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 

Enlisted men are retired after 30 years’ service and are paid three- 
fourths of total pay and allowances they received at date of retirement 
and cash in lien of quarters and subsistence. 

Similar provisions are made for the retirement of Army and 
Navy officers. 

In thus providing for the comfort and well being of the 
splendid men giving service in the Army and Navy, we have 
done as 2 Nation only that which we are under moral obligation 
to do. We should conceive the service as a summons, to which 
our fellow citizens, our family and ourselves stand ready to 
answer on call, and we should guard its welfare with an alert 
and lively concern. Our devotion should not cause us to neglect 
or deal unjustly with another class of deserving public em- 
ployees, nor should we be mislead by a mean, invidious, and 
altogether unjustifiable comparison, even when it comes from a 
member of the President's Cabinet. Unworthy indeed was the 
motive that prompted a comparison in the wages of postal em- 
ployees and the boys in the Army, but now since the issue has 
been dragged in, let me repeat that the statement of the Post- 
master General is in nowise sustained by the facts in the case. 
Postal employees do not receive three times as much pay as the 
soldier. In fact they do not receive as much, and many plans 
for the protection of the soldier could be profitably borrowed 
by the Post Office Department. I will not pursue this uninviting 
comparison further and I would not have done so at all had I 
not felt that the unwarranted statement of the Postmaster 
General should not go unchallenged. Sufficient answer is this 
fact: If the average postal employee could count on a balance 
of $30 net after his indispensable overhead expenses were set- 
tled then there would not be the widespread discontent in Mr. 
Burleson’s Postal Service that exists at the present time. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I submit herewith as part of my remarks two statements 
printed in the Official Bulletin of January 11 and January 14, 
1918, containing the rates of pay of officers and enlisted men in 
the Army and Navy of the United States: 

COMPLETE Facts AND FIGURES ABOUT UNITED States Navy Pay ROLL, 


SUMS PAID VARIOUS GRADES OF OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN, WITH 

DETAILS or How, WHEX, AXD WHERE THEY GET Moxey, 

The actual pay roll of the fighting forces of the United States is now 
near) $100,000,000 per month, > 

This sum is disbursed by the pay officers of the Army and Navy in 
the form of checks or currency or by the Treasury Department in the 
form of family allotments as compensation for services rendered ac- 
coming to the scale of pay prescribed by law for the uniformed de- 
fenders of the Nation. i 

This figure does not include “family allowances” which are paid by 
the Government toward the support of the families of enlisted men, 
under specified conditions, nor does it consider any of the special com- 
pensatory features of the military and naval insurance act, under which 
$176,150,000 was appropriated. 

THE NAVY DECEMBER PAY ROLL. 

For the 1 of informing the public accurately as to the system 
of pay in the Navy the following authorized statement has been issued 
by_the Committee on Public Information : 

In the month of December approximately $17,000,000 was disbursed 
as monthly compensation for the seryices of the some 300,000 officers 
and men who constitute the uniformed force of the United States Navy. 

This was the regular Government pay and did not include any amounts 
that might haye been paid under the war-risk act as family allowances 
or other compensation provided for under the terms of that act. 
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The system of pay in the Navy is complicated by a larga number of 
ranks and ratings, as well as financial rewards for spec merit and 
service. The duties of the Paymaster General of the Navy comprise 
not only the system of accounting and disbursement on account of 
monthly compensation, but all that relates to the purchase, 8 and 
issue of all supplies for the Naval Establishment and the keeping of 
the accounts, Except for the contracting and the purchase of supplies, 
these duties are delegated to the various officers of the Pay Corps. 
PAYMENTS MADE TWICE A MONTH. 

Payments to officers and enlisted men are made twice each month 
to cers on the 15th and last days and to enlisted men on the 5th and 
20th. It is eptional with each man whether his payment is in cash or 
by check on the Treasurer of the United States. On foreign stations 
payments are made in the currency of the country the ship is visiting 
at the time of payment, the money being issued and charged at its 
official or customhouse equivalent in United States currency. 


STUDENT NAVAL AVIATORS, 


allowances of the rank plus 35 per cent increase thereo 


Varying allowances for heat and light, depending upon the month 
and place of duty, are allowed for the number of rooms actually occu- 
— but not excecding the number to which an officer's rank entitles 


Aids to rear admirals of the upper half are each paid $200 per annum 
and aids to rear admirals of the lower half $150 Pach per 7 . 


Officers of the Navy appointed student nayal aviators and while de- 
tailed for duty involving actual flying in aircraft receive the pay and 
and. those 
officers who have qualified as naval aviators shall, while so detail 
ceive the pay and allowances of their rank plus 50 per cent thereof. 
- Boatswains, gunners, pay clerks, machinists, carpenters, salimakers. 
and pharmacists are known as warrant officers, and are paid as follows: 


ed, re- 


For the payment of pubiic bils and to enable officers and men to 
make remittances cach supply officer has a checking account with the 
‘Treasurer of the United States and necessary funds are deposited to his 
credit upon receipt of requisition. Requisitions are addreased to the 
Paymaster General and approved and forwarded by the commanding 


officer of the ship or station. $1,50 -$1,123 
When a ship is in home waters cash funds are obtained by cashing a 1,625 1,39 
check at one of the Subtreasuries or Government depositories or by 1,750 1,625 
shipment of money upon direction of the Paymaster General. 2,009 1,799 
GETTING CASI IN FOREIGN PORTS. 2,259 2,009 


When in a foreign port cash funds are obtained through the negotia- 
tion of a Government bill of exchange. The supply officer of the fleet, 
division, or ship, after making ing =f of bankers, merchants, and the 
United States consul, negotiates a bill at the best obtainable rates, re- 
ceiving the proceeds in gold or silver coins of the country. A bill of 
exchange is drawn on either the Secret of the Navy or the fiscal 
sewi oF the United States at London, advantage being taken of the 

est rate. 

Family allotments of men of the Navy are paid by the Navy disburs- 
ing officer, calling for the writing of some 100,000 checks per month, 
payable to relatives in all parts of the country. Because of the multi- 
plicity of detail attached to this feature of pay a system ef automatic 
accounting has been devised and a few Government clerks now transact 

is business with neither confusion nor delay. 

. ASSIGNMENTS OF PAY. 


Assignments of pay are made out in duplicate on cards on board 
ship or at the station at which the tor is serving, one copy being 
retained f 8 


ters and heat and light as an ensign. 
of ensign. After 6 years from date of commission each com 


sion the pay and allowances of a heutenant. 


allowance of 40 cents per day. 
All officers in the ke: 
uniforms and to pay for subsistence both ashore and a 


THE ENLISTED PERSONNEL, 


ent war as provided by the act of y 22, 1917 
the allottec, the name of the grantor, with ship or station on which he Chief petty officers. 
serving, and, in the case of the miscellancous group, the amount of 
the allotment in words and figures. Thus everything except the signa- 
ture of the disbursing officer is either printed or stenciled on the 
checks. The machine which prints in from the stencils has a capacity 
of 4,000 checks per hour. 
OPERATION OF POSTING MACHINE. 


A posting machine, operated by two young women, is used for com- 
paring printed checks with the cards, thus preventing error. This ma- 
chine has a ay. of 35 checks per minute. The cards and checks 
pass through this machine on belts, each set pausing before the eyes of 
the clerk and gi her sufficient iimə to make the comparison. If 
eorrect, the number of the check is automatically stamped on the card, 
thus Keeping the account, and the disbursing officer’s si ture is 
printed in facsimile. 


Chief gunners’ mates 
Chief turret captain 
Chief TAITANEE S 
Chief machinists’ mates 
Chief electricia $s 
Chief carpenters’ mate 

Re a a aai SETA TS 


— 
Chief commissary stewards ............__ 


The law demands that there he on all Govern- | Chief Printers so Ee Ste ee ee ne ee 


ment checks the actual handwriting of an official, so all of these checks 
have to be signed by an employee in the disbursing officer's department. 
For this an electric duplicating pen is used, the officer putting a 
fountain-pen signature on 10 checks by one moyement of his hand. A 
rapid ter may sign 4,000 checks per hour by these means. 


ANXUAL BASE PAY OF OFFICERS. 


pointment,” which increases his base pay to $83 per month. 
Petty officers, first class. 


At sea. | Onshore. pee 


Warrant officers on shore duty receive the same allowances for quar- 


After six years from date of warrant these officers are, if duly qualified, 
commissioned chief warrant officers and receive the pay and allowances 


joned 


warrant officer with a creditable record reecives the pay and allowances 
of a lieutenant (junior grade). and after 12 years from date of commis- 


Warrant officers while attached to a seagoing ship are paid a ration 
egular Navy are required to prong their own 
oat. 


` The enlisted personnel of the Navy is of various classifications, depend- 
ing upon their duties. Entry into the service is usually made in 
lower ratings and the men are advanced n the blishment of 
qualifications for the higher ratings. The following tables show the 
classifications and the base gee as of each rating doring the pres- 


the 


Any of the above-named chief petty officers who has served as such 
for one year with credit is given what is known as a permanent ap- 


2 ster-at-arms, first class —— —— —iκ4—— 22 
All commissioned officers of the active list of the Navy receive the 8 TTT * 5 — 
same pax and allowances according to rank and length of service. Offi- | Gunners’ mates, first clas— 44544444 — 52. 005 
cers of the Medical, Pay, and Construction Corps, chaplains, civil yo Turret captains, tirst class 1. 00 
neers, and professors of mathematics have the relative ranks of uartermasters, first class 2 2 52. 00 
various grades of the line, the annual base pay of cach grade being as Hermakers ]ðVLy 0 . 
follows : Machirsts’ mates, first class 60. 80 
in Coppersmith DONSIG AEA EEA TTG eee T 
Vice admiral (second in command of Heet) r T Eee ea ee i ER ae | eT 
Rear admiral, upper half Electricians, first class_ G1. 00 
Rear admiral, lower halt Rlacksmiths 61. 00 
od Plumbers and lit ters 55. 50 
ptain Sailma 52. 00 
Commander 52. 00 
Lieutenant commander... 52. 00 
Lieutenant 52. 00 
Lieutensnt (junior grade -.~ 25, oo 

ns PLE SE EET IE SET SS FO ie es Reha SES 52. 
To cach commissioned officer below the rank of rear admiral is al- 52. 00 
lowed 10 per cent of his yearly base pa 47. Go 
in the Arm 72. 00 
cent, Additional provision is made by law that thoepay of a captain 86.50 
shall not exceed 52. ov 


mander $4,000 per annum. 
SEA AND FOREIGN SHORE bUTY. 


An officer on sea or on shore duty beyond the continental limits of the 
United States receives while so serving 10 per cent additional of his 


‘An officer on shore duty where no Government quarters are furnished 
is paid $12 per month for each of the number of rooms te which his 
rank entitles him, that is: 


Petty officers, second class. 


Master-at-arms, second class. P 
Boatswains’ mates, second class. 
Gunners’ mates, second class. 
Quartermasters, second class_ 
Machinists’ mates, second cla 
Electricians, second class 


Shipfitters, second clas—— 
— SC eS eR Se ey ee nae ER SRE Les tS EE SEAR — ee 
Rear admiral, lower half Carpenters’ mates, second clas „4 


Printers, second clas — enn nent 
Painters Meer CletG oe i —— 
Storekeepers, second, class... - 2 5 sn nen 
TTT 
Ships’ cooks, second glass = — 
Pharmacists’ mates, second clas 


T 
Sommande: 


Lleutennnt 
Lieutenant (Junior grade) 
Ensign, warrant officer, and nurse 


— 
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Petty officers, third eluss. 


Master-atarms, thind: ds 
S E REEERE 
Gunners” mates, third, ess —t — 

Martermasters, third class ͤͤ44„ͤ1.ñéßF 

... ee... 
Carpenters’ mates, third class aE 
t TTTVT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T——————ů— 
err . dy ͤß— %¼ . . a eee 
Yeomen, third class 
Pharmacists’ mates, third class „»! „7 


Seamen, first class. 


p pet pmt tt pa 


piah ie ie ia ganz 
32225883283 


E 


Seamen, second class 35. 90 
Firemen, second class. 41.00 
Musicians, second class. 41.00 
Blr pre — 41.00 
Ships’ cooks, fourth class — 35. 50 
Hospital apprentice, second class 35. 90 


Seamen, third class. 


5 led seamen 
emen, third class 


BT ae LE Se . 


Mesemon branch. 


Stewards to commanders in chief_.-.__._._-.-_-_____-_-----.. 
Cooks to commanders in chlef 
Stewards to commandants 
Cooks to commandants 
Cabin et ee 
Catin cooki T—T = 

Wardroom stewards 
Wardroom cook 
Steerage stewards 
Steerage: cooks n- -m a 
Warrant officers’ stewards_______ 
Warrant officers’ cookSs FTT... es en area etal as 


Mess attendants, first class (United States citizen 41. 00 
Mess attendants, second class (United States citizen 

Mess attendants, third class (United States citizen) 37.00 
Mess attendants, first class (not United States citizen) _-_-_-- 88. 40 
Mess attendants, second class (not United States citizen) ___-- 37. 00 
Mess attendants, third class (not United States citizeh)_--______ 32. 60 


In addition to the pay as provided in the above tables the following 
amounts are also paid monthly to each enlisted man who is qualified to 
receive them: 

One dollar and fifty cents for each successive reenlistment for four 
= soua four months of date of honorable discharge from previous 
enlistment. 

Five dollars and fifty cents for first reenlistment and 83.30 for each 
subsequent reenlistment, if citizen of the United States and completed 
previous enlistment. : 

Two dollars and twenty cents if a seaman gunner. 

Two dollars and twenty cents if a graduate of a petty officers’ school. 

Five dollars and fifty cents to a steward or cook who holds a certifi- 
cate of qualification and is a citizen of the United States. 

Eighty-three cents for each gocd-conduct medal a man holds. 

EXTRA MONTHLY COMPENSATION. 

The following extra monthly compensations are paid to men who per- 
form the transient duties s fied : 

Five dollars to a seaman in charge of hold. 

Five dollars to a coxswain of a steam or motor 

Five dollars to a captain of a gun's crew. 

Five dollars to a “ jack-of-the-dust.” 

Five dollars to a lamplighter. 

Five dollars to a messma 
From $10 to $30 to a 
complement of the ship. 

From $2 to $10 te a man who qualifies at target practice as a gun 
pointer, the amount depending upon the caliber of the gun. 

From $1 to $3 to a signalman. 

From $10 to $20 to a tailor or tailor's helper, the amount depending 
upon the complement of ship. 


PAY OF SPECIAL DUTIES, 

For prin duties or details the following compensations are paid: 

One dollar and twenty cents per hour to divers for the actual time 
spent under water. 

Thirty-three cents per day to seamen detailed for duty as firemen. 

Se acinar te Gar, iene bet exacting $15" 

e do! per day ut not ex er month) s. t sub- 

merged in submarine, i$ qualified for torpedo 2 — ispan 

A man detained beyond the expiration of his enlistment receives one- 
fourth additional of all pay while so detained. 

A man receives a gratuity of four months’ pay if he reenlists within 
soar ponens and presents an honorable discharge from his last en- 

en 

Each enlisted man receives on first enlistment an outfit of clothing 
and small stores free of charge. Any articles subsequently drawn are 
issued at cost price. 

Enlisted men are subsisted by the Government. Men on detached 
ty are furnished cash in lien of subsistence. 

na discharged 15 either N 8 to ee pues 
and all expenses while en route or are cen r mile for 
total number of miles from place of dischat e to their 1 — P . 

On board each ship of the Na and at each station on shore is 
maintained a commissary store at which may be purchased at cost price 
such articles as are usually sold in civilian stores and shops. 

Officers on the retired list receive three-fourths of their active-duty 


pay. 

Bolisted men are retired after 30 years’ service and are paid three- 
fourths of total pay and allowances they received at date of retire- 
ment and cash in lieu of quarters and subsistence, 


launch. 


n. 
mail clerk, the amount depending upon the 


Officers and men of the Naval Reserve Force and the National Naval 


Volunteers while on active duty receive the same pay and allowances 
as those cf same rank and le of service in the Regular Navy. 

When first called into active service in time of war or national emer- 
gency a uniform gratuity of $150 is allowed each officer of the Naval 
Reserve and $60 each enlisted man. 


COMPLETE Facts AND Figures ABOUT UNITED STATES Anmy Pay ROLL, 
Sums Parp VARIOUS GRADES OF OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN, WITH 
DETAILS or How, WHEN, AND WHERE THEY GET MONEY. 


The 9 roll of the fighting forces of the United States is now 
nearly $100,000,000 per month, 

s sum is disbursed by the bay officers of the Army and Navy in 
the form of checks or currency or by the Treasury Department in the 
form of family allotments as compensation for services rendered accord- 
ing to the scale of pay preacribes by law for the uniformed defenders 
of the Nation. 

This figure does not include “family allowances,” which are paid by 
the Government toward the support of the families of enlisted men 
under specified conditions, nor does it consider any of the special com- 
781805 features of the military and naval insurance act, under which 

176,150,000 was appropriated. 

For the purpose of informing the public accurately as to the system of 
pay in the Army the following authorized statement has been issued by 
the Committee on Public Information. 


ARMY PAY NEARLY BILLION A YEAR. 


The total pay of the United States Army for the month of December 
was approximately $78,580,800. 

Disbursements on accouut of the pay of officers and men of the Army 
are now at the rate of about $950,000,000 per year. These figures con- 
sider solely the pay disbursed by the Quartermaster Department and do 
not include family allowances or compensation for disability of soldiers. 
provided for by the military and naval insurance act and paid by the 
83 through the -Risk Insurance Bureau of the Treasury 

rtment. 

‘ollowing is a e statement of the system of pay of the 
ae authorized b e Quartermaster General; 

e Quartermaster General of the Army, under the direction of the 
Secretary of War, is char, with the duty of providing for the pay- 
ment of the officers, enlisted men, female nurses, field clerks, and civilian 
clerks of the Quartermaster Corps en duty at places other than in the 
office of the Quartermaster General, Due to the lack of office buildings 
necessary to take care of the increased number of employees required 
to carry on the business of the Army at Washington, it has been neces- 
sary to lease meny privately owned buildings for office purposes. The 
Finance and Accotnting Division of the Office of the Quartermaser Gen- 
eral is charged with the details of providing funds, and interior admin- 
istration in connection with the payment of the Army, and is now 
located in a large apartment house at the corner of Fifteenth and M 
Streets NW. 

INTRICATE AND DIFFICULT TASK. 

The intricate task of paying the officers and men of the United States 
Army, made more difficult by the wide expansion of the past six months, 
is being satisfactorily accomplished. To prevent failure to meet the 
monthly compensation of every man in the service, no matter where he 
may be located, liberal sums are furnished the yarious disbursing quar- 
termasters in order promptly to meet the Army pay rolls wi eir 
extraordinary demands for funds. 

The officers and enlisted men of the Army are paid at the end of each 
month, or as soon thereafter as possible, by the disbursing officers of - 
C Corps, in cash or by check, at their stations or in the 

ie 


If on duty in France they are paid in French currency or by United 
States checks, as officers and men may elect. t 
PAY OF ENLISTED MEN. 

The pay of enlisted men depends on their pra, ratings, and length 
of service. From June 1, 1917, and continuing during the term of the 
war the pay of enlisted men is as follows: 

Men receiving $30 :- All privates, the Army entering grade. 

Men receiving $33: First-class privates, men promoted to act in minor 
noncommissioned officer capacity. 

Men receiving $36: Corporals, saddlers, farriers, and 
wagoners, and musicians of the third class. 

en receiving 838: All sergeant grades in the line, which include 
oast Artillery, and Cavalry; cooks, horse- 

musicians of the second class. 
Sergeants of the various as of the Engineers, 
edical Department ; 


ban 
Men receiving 848: Battalion sergeant majors, oe — sergeant 
buglers, master gun- 


mechanics, 


sergeants, sergeant nts of 

the Quartermaster Corps, ordnance sergeants, first sergeants, electrician 

Ser; ts of the first class, assistant engineers and battalion sergeant 
sergeants of the Engineers. 

$56: Sergeants, first class, of the Medical Department. 

i sergeants, master engineers of the 


ASSIGNMENT TO SPECIAL DUTIES. £ 

These are the established grades of the enlisted men, but they may 
variously be assigned to such special duties as chauffeurs, switchboard 
operators, cobblers, clerks, camoufleurs, sanitary Inspectors, draftsni 
stevedores, accountants, plumbers, and such other occupations an 
trades as are necessary to meet the bs bering of Army ce. 

In addition to the rates of pay for enlisted men heretofore mentioned, 
supplemental pay or allowances are made as follows: 

(1) In sed pay is allowed for continuous service, computed under 
what is known as “enlistment period." An enlistment period ordi- 
naril fe ogy a period of three or four years, dependent upon the 
law effect at date of enlistment. There are seven such periods, cov- 
ering a period of service of from 1 year to more than 18 years 
vided for, and the increases range from $3 to $24 per month, acco’ ; 
to the grade and length of service. Men in the grade of poret ealling 
for $30 per morth are increased $3 per month during the second en- 
listment period, an additional $3 during the third enlistment period, 
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and $1 per month for each additional enlistment period to include the 


seventh enlistment period. Men above the $30 grade and up to and 
including the $28 grade are entitled to $3 per month additional pay for 
each enlistment period from the second to the seventh for each succes- 
sive enlistment period. Men above the $38 grade are entitled to $4 
per month additional pay for each enlistment period from the second to 
the seventh. 

SOME ADDITIONAL RATINGS. 

(2) Enlisted men of the Coast Artillery, below the grade of mess 
sergeant, are entitled to the following additional ratings, according to 
established individual qualifications: Casement electricians, observers 
of the first class, plotters, and coxswains, $9 per month; chief planters, 
observers of the second class, chief loaders. commanders, and gun 
pointers, $7 per month ; enlisted men of the Field Artillery—expert first- 
class gunners, $5 per month; first-class gunners, 85 per month; and 
second-class gunners, $2 per month; enlisted men of the Cavalry, Engi- 
neers, and Infantry—expert riflemen, $5 per month; sharpshooters, $3 

r month; and marksmen, $2 per month; enlisted men of the Medical 

epartment—surgical assistants, $5 per month; nurse (enlisted man), 


$3 per month; and dispensary assistant, $2 per month. 
(8) Enlisted men of the Signal Corps, while on duties which uire 
them to participate regularly in aero flights, assuming that they have 


rating of aviation mechaniclan, receive 50 per cent increase in their 
monthly pay. 
HOUSING AND SUBSISTENCE. 

(4) All enlisted men, while on detached co not in the field where 
there are no Army quarters available, receive in addition to their pay 
$15 per month to cover the expense of housing and also a suitable allow- 
ance for subsistence and for heat and os 

(5) Enlisted men, If serving in a foreign country or beyond the con- 
tinental limits of the United States (Porto Rico, Hawaii, and Panama 
Canal Zone excepted) receive 20 per cent increase in pay computed 
on the base pay and service pay prevailing prior to June 1, 1917, when 
an act of Congress increased, for the “term of the emergency,” the pay 
of all enlisted men in amounts ranging from 50 per cent to § per cent. 

(6) Enlisted men attached to the United States Military Academy are 
entitled to the same pay and allowances as other enlisted men of the 
Regular Army of the same grade and additional compensation provided 
for performing certain duties upon detail therefor in orders. 

THE PAY OF OFFICERS. 

Officers of the Army are paid according to rank held by them. A 
second lieutenant receives $141.67 initial pay per month; first lieu- 
tenant, $166.67 ; captain, 8200; major, 8250; lieutenant colonel, $291.67 ; 
and a colonel, $333.33, with an increase of 10 per cert, own as 
longevity pay, for each period of five years of service, provided ‘that 
8 4 3 bra aoe 40 15 70800 P F 

e pay of a brigadier general is $6, per year; major general, 
; lleutenant general, $9,000; and a neral, $10,000. These 
officers’ receive no increase for continuous se rice, 

1 officers are entitled to be furnished public quarters, with fuel 
and light, but if these can not be provided the officers receive a com- 
muted money value of the same. The allowance for quarters for a second 
lieutenant is 2 rooms, or $24 per month; for a first lieutenant, 3 rooms 
or commutation of $36 per month; a captain, 4 rooms or commutation 
of $48; major, 5 rooms or commutation of $60; lieutenant colonel, 6 
rooms or commutation of $72; colonel, 7 rooms or commutation of $84; 
brigadier general, 8 rooms or commutation of $96; major general, 9 
rooms or commutation of $108; lieutenant general, 10 rooms or com- 
mutation of $120; and a general, 11 rooms or a commutation of $132. 

Il receive a suitable allowance for heat and light, dependent upon the 
locality of their stations and the season. fle on forei 
Meeks receive an increase of 10 per cent of their base pay an 

ay. 


service 
longevity 


AERIAL “FLIGHT.” INCREASES. 


Aviation officers of the Signal Corps, or officers attached to the Sig- 
nal Corps, while on duty which requires them to participate Tepes y 
and frequently in aerial flights are entitled to an increase in the pay 
of their grade under their commissions as follows: Aviation officers, 25 
per cent; junior military aviators, 50 per cent; military aviators, 75 
per cent. ach junior military aviator and each military aviator duly 
qualified and serving has the rank, pay, and allowances of one grade 
higher than that held by them under their commissions, provided that 
the ranks under their commissions are not higher than that of captain. 

For deeds of valor recognized by acts of Congress officers and enlisted 
men receive certificates of merit, which entitle them to an additional 
compensation of $2 per month. 


ALLOWANCES AT RETIREMENT, 


Enlisted men can apply for retirement after 30 years of service. 
They are retired on 75 per cent of the monthly pay drawn at the time 
of retirement and $15.75 a month additional in leu of allowances. 

Officers are retired for disability or after 64 years of age and receive 
75 per cent of the pay of the grade held at date of retirement. 

An enlisted man in active service has no necessary personal expenses 
except for barber and laundry. Uniforms, underclothing, shoes, hats, 
quarters, medical attendance, and subsistence are supplied them at 
Government expense. Such materials as tobacco, postage, confection- 
ery, and incidentals of individual taste may be purchased at the post 
exchange at cost. 

Officers while in hospital are charged $1 per day for subsistence. 
They are not entitled to clothing or equipment and are required to sub- 
sist themselyes, purchasing thcir supplies either from the quartermaster 
o> through the ordinary channels of trade. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Reavis]. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention 
of the committee to what I believe is a very glaring injustice 
done to rural carriers, As I understand the existing law from 
the answers made to me by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Srrenerson], city carriers are allowed from $200 to $500 a year 
for the upkeep of their equipment when required to use wagons 
or automobiles, but the rural carrier is allowed nothing by way 
of upkeep. It so happens that the reorganization of the rural 
routes in my district requires every carrier to have two sorts of 
equipment, an automobile and a team of horses. I am frank to 
say that the mental operations of the Post Office Department 
have always been more or less a mystery to me, and I have 


neyer been able to receive any satisfactory explanation of the 
proposition that it is advisable to grant a city carrier from $200 
to $500 a year for the upkeep of his equipment that is nsed on 
paved streets and allow a rural carrier nothing. It must be 
patent to anyone who is at all familiar with the conditions that 
a rural carrier driving country roads in all sorts of weather is 
more justly entitled to an upkeep and equipment charge than a 
city carrier, though the city carrier gets little enough. I have 
in my hand the average upkeep charge of the carriers in my dis- 
trict who are required to operate both an automobile, or rather 
a Ford, and @ team of horses and a wagon, and the average 
charge in that district is $241.83 per year for the automobile 
and $396 for the team of horses and wagon, or a total upkeep 
charge of $637.83, figuring nothing for depreciation. I find in 
this average charge 410 bushels of grain for the year 1917, 
amounting to $287, or a little more than 50 cents a bushel. 
It can not be purchased to-day for twice that amount. I 
find a charge of 8 tons of hay at $12 a ton. It can not be 
purchased to-day for $16 a ton. The maximum salary drawn 
by any of these men is $1,200 a year, so that more than half 
the salary is consumed by the upkeep charge the department 
requires. It seems to me that the United States can not 
afford to employ men in this character of service where they 
run anywhere from 18 to 24 miles a day every day in the week, 
excepting Sunday, over all sorts of country roads, subject to all 
character of inclement weather, for a net return of less than 
$600 a year. I shall at the proper time offer an amendment 
to remedy this condition, and I trust that it may receive favor- 
able consideration. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry 
that this bill does not provide for a larger increase to the em- 
ployees, but I am pleased to see that it does one thing that the 
bill we considered a few days ago providing increases for some 
of the Government employees did not do. ‘This increase will be 
added to the amount that the carriers and clerks are receiving 
now by virtue of the 5 and 10 per cent increase that we intended 
for the postal employees by the action taken by the Congress 
last year. I understand that there was a ruling of the Post 
Office Department that deprived postal clerks of the advantage 
it was intended that they should have by the action taken a 
year ago, That was certainly a forced and very harsh ruling 
and worked a great injustice to postal employees. And I 
heartily agree with the remarks made by the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Reayrs] to the effect that common justice would 
dictate an allowance to rural carriers for upkeep of equipment. 
In my district many of them are compelled to keep double 
equipment—an automobile for a part of the year and horses for 
the remainder of the year. They can not dispose of one when 
they are using the other. It is necessary for them to keep both 
and the upkeep of all their equipment depletes their salaries to 
a point at which ths Government ought not to ask any one to 
work. We heard a good deal sometime ago about the efferts of 
the Committee on Appropriations; that it was preparing a bill 
to provide increases for clerks, and we expected a bill that 
would provide reasonable increases. In my judgment the in- 
creases carried by that bill were not reasonable; the increases 
were all less than they should have been; and I regret that the 
increases provided by this bill are not larger. 

Several gentlemen have spoken of the need of increases of 
salaries of rural carriers and of proper allowance for expenses— 
spoken better than I am able—so I shall not oecupy time along 
that line. I am allowed only a minute or two more and I wish 
to urge additional increases—more than this bill provides—for 
clerks and janitors, There are too many low-salaried clerks; 
too many clerks, capable, faithful, long in the service, who are 
receiving and even if this bill becomes law will receive salaries 
much foo small. In very few cases does the Postal Service pro- 
vide liberal salaries, but perhaps liberality can not be expected 
of the Post Office Department, 

There certainly should be reasonable compensation for all 
employees, but this can not be said as to many of the clerks, 
nor can it be said as to janitors. Compensation of these places 
ought to be materially increased and now is the time for such 
increases. Additional compensation carried by this bill would 
be low even in normal times; during these times of abnormal 
expense of living refusal of larger increases is a great injustice 
to capable and deserving employees. I trust the committee and 
the House will promptly act with some measure of justice to- 
ward these men. Lack of time does not permit me to speak of 
other sections of the bill relating to compensation of men in 
other branches of the Postal Service, 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MORGAN], 
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Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I wish in this general debate 
to express my approval of the purposes of this bill. I should 
like to see it enacted into law at the earliest date possible, It 
has been delayed too long. It should have been passed long 
ago. Congress has been derelict in its duty. But it is better 
late than never. So I am glad that the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads has at last brought before the House a 
bill to increase the salaries and pay of postal employees. I am 
glad that its benefits extend to railway mail clerks, clerks in 
all post offices, city carriers, postmasters, including those in 
fourth-class offices, and among all there are none more deserv- 
ing of the increase than the rural-route carriers. 

While approving the bill in general, I have some criticisms 
to offer: 

The first is this: The increase in pay provided is not per- 
manent. The increase of pay, as the terms of the bill provide, 
shall continue only “for and during the period of the war and 
for 90 days thereafter,” as determined by the proclamation of 
the President. I can not understand why the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads concluded to place this limit in 
the bill. I can not understand upon what basis the committee 
reached this conclusion. The increase is not large. It is very 
moderate. It should, therefore, have been made permanent. 
The department is constantly in need of new men for this sery- 
ice. The fact that the increased pay is only temporary will not 
tend to attract good, reliable new men into the service. More 
than that, it is unjust to the men in the service. They are left 
in a state of doubt and uncertainty. They will not know how 
long the increased pay is to last, and, very naturally, this wili 
be unsatisfactory. According to the showing which has been 
made to me, especially as to the pay received by rural-route 
carriers, they are entitled to an increase of pay entirely ində- 
pendent of the continuation of the war. Their pay is too small 
for times of peace. The same may be said of the compensation 
of postmasters in fourth-class offices. For many years they have 
not received pay corresponding to the important service they 
have been rendering or sufficient to adequately compensate 
them for the work required of them. 

The same may be said of the great majority of the postmasters 
of the first, second, and third classes, their clerks, railway mail 
clerks, and city carriers. The increased pay granted in this bill 
seems to have been based by the committee solely upon the in- 
creased cost of living as the result of the war. But the per- 
-centage of increased pay is much less than the percentage of 
increase in the cost of living since the beginning of the war. 
In other words, the increase in pay provided in this bill is not 
at all commensurate with the advance in the cost of living since 
the beginning of the war. The committee has not, therefore, 
done full justice to the various classes of post-office employees. 

The increased pay is to stop within 90 days after the close 
of the war. This is not right. If there is to be any limit at 
all, it should be much longer than 90 days. It should not be 
less than one year, and, in my judgment, should be much longer 
than that. The 90-day limit is wholly illogical. The committee 
certainly knows that there can be and will be no material re- 
duction in the cost of living within 90 days after the close of 
the war. It may take years before prices will get down to the 
level of peace times. Indeed, I have seen it stated by numer- 
ous prominent people that food products and other things in 
common use will remain high a number of years after the war 
closes.. This may be a matter of guesswork. 

But we do know that prices will not drop down to a peace 
basis within 90 days after the close of the war. We are gradu- 
ally adjusting ourselves to war prices. The tendency is to reach 
an equilibrium in prices of all the various articles in common 
use. That can not be accomplished in a day. The same process 
will go on in the adjustment of prices after the war. It is 
therefore illogical to base an increase of pay upon increased 
cost of living and discontinue the increased pay before there can 
possibly be any appreciable decrease in the cost of living. Still, 
this is what the committee bill does. It ought to be amended in 
this respect. 

The war conditions have been exceptionally burdensome upon 
rural route carriers. They have a double burden to bear. Their 
ordinary living expenses have increased, the same as other em- 
ployees of the Post Office Department; but in addition to this 
they have a team to feed or an auto to keep up. They have an 
equipment to purchase, maintain, and operate. The cost of 
horses, vehicles, autos, feed, and the cost of maintenance and 
operation have all increased heavily. All this means just that 
much reduction in their salaries. The burden upon them is 
heavy, indeed. 


There are 43,318 rural-route carriers in the United States. 
They deliver daily mail to more than 27,000,000 of our people. 


They are, as a rule, high-grade, intelligent, faithful, and patri- 
otie public servants. Upon them rests the responsibility ef 
performing a very important part of the public service. The 
pay they receive should be such as will attract to and hold in 
this service men whe are capable of rendering the most efficient 
and satisfactory service. Mr. Chairman, it would be poor policy 
to keep the compensation of rural carriers so low as to drive 
capable men from the service. This danger must be avoided. 
Finally, we must not overlook the fact that the great agricul- 
tural interests are involved in this proposition. The rural 
carriers serve the farmers. They constitute one-third of our 
population, As never before this war has brought home to us 
the importance of the expansion of our agricultural interests. 
To do this we must, among other things, make the farm at- 
tractive. ` 

The American farmers are intelligent. They demand good 
maii service. To this they are entitled. Any deterioration 
in the mail service for the rural districts would be a hindrance 
to agricultural development, and in this way unfavorably affect 
our national strength. 

I believe we have the best postal system in the world. Our 
policy should be to improve it all along the line. Let us give 
adequate pay to all our postmasters in the large and small 
offices, to our clerks in all grades and divisions of the service, 
to our railway mail clerks, whose duties are most important 
and hazardous, to both our city, and rural carriers, and to all, 
however humble they may be, who contribute to the success of 
our great Postal Service. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. ROBBINS]. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I vote most earnestly, heart- 
ily, and willingly for this bill. The only objection or criticism 
I have of it is that it does not grant a sufficient increase of 
pay to the rural carriers. [Applause.] In western Pennsyl- 
vania and through that part of the United States located in 
that latitude, these carriers must not only have one horse but 
they must have two horses, and if they have an automobile they 
must maintain also two horses and wagon and an automobile. 
Now, to maintain that sort of equipment, and I have here the 
statistics from the various carriers throughout the twenty- 
second district of Pennsylvania, showing that it costs them 
over $50 a month to maintain two horses and vehicle, and over 
$60 a month to maintain an automobile, leaving less than $40 
a month upon which to support themselves and their family, 
so that the Government is not paying these men a sufficient 
sum to enable them to maintain themselves, educate their 
children, and live respectably, according to the American stand- 
ard of living, under this scale of wages. 

This bill is entitled “A bill granting increased compensation 
to certain officials, employees, and laborers in the Post Office 
Department and Postal Service.” It deals first with rural car- 
riers, and grants an increase of 15 per cent to all those receiv- 
ing $1,200 per year or less, and $24 per mile for each mile 
traveled over 24 miles, which is established as a rural-mail 
route, so that the carrier who serves a route 30 miles in length 
will receive $1,820 per year hereafter. This is a substantial 
advance in pay. The suburban carriers are given, in addition 
to this advance, an allowance for the upkeep of their convey- 
ances. There is no reason why such aid should not be given 
the rural carriers, who have rougher roads and greater dis- 
tances to contend with, and I shall at the proper time move an 
amendment to this bill granting an allowance of $25 per month 
to each rural-mail carrier toward paying the cost of the con- 
veyance he must use in his service in carrying the mails. This 
is right and just, and should be granted to these faithful em- 
ployees of the Government. 

The bill also grants an advance to the clerks and all other 
employees in first and second class post offices. These increases 
are proper, and when it is remembered that this is the first in- 
crease of pay granted since 1907, it will be readily understood 
for what inadequate pay these employees are now working. 
The cost of the necessaries of life are now from 100 to 400 per 
cent higher than they were when their present wage scale was 
established. The third-class offices are not referred to in this 
bill for the reason that the pay of the employees in post offices 
of this class is left entirely by existing law in the hands of the 
Postmaster General, and it is fair to assume that he will fix 
the compensation of all these employees on relatively the same 
basis that this bill fixes the employees of second-class offices. 

The bill establishes an eight-hour day for all employees in 
the Postal Service. This is a great and substantial benefit to 
these now overworked public servants. Fourth-class postmas- 
ters are by this bill given all cancellations up to $100 per 
quarter, or at least $400 per year when the cancellations equal 
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that sum. A very proper recompense for this class of postal 
employees, who not only do all the work but furnish the build- 
ing, together with light and heat free to the Government. 

Another very just provision of this bill is that contained in 
section 4, which allows the Postmaster General to relieve star 
route and screen wagon carriers from the hardship of contracts 
entered into before prices advanced, which now render further 
compliance with their contracts impossible without great finan- 
cial loss. I know men in my district, Mr. Chairman, who will 
be bankrupt unless the relief here given can be invoked. As 
well might we expect a man to pay rent on a house that had 
burned down as to carry out a contract made in 1914 on the 
basis of the prices then prevailing. This great Government is 
not unjust, It does not ask for the “ pound of flesh.” 

There is one great omission, however, in this legislation. ‘The 
Postmaster General, in his annual report, page 25, in referring 
to the act of 1917, which establishes a new system of account- 
ing, whereby the accounts of the small offices are all kept in the 
larger ones, instead of in the department at Washington, says: 

Under this statute the smaller post offices, known as district offices, 
now obtain their postace stamps and supplies and render their accounts 
through a central accounting posimaster in each county. 

This is a new feature. An entire change. A vast amount of 
additional work is, by this method, imposed on the postmasters 
of the county-seat post offices. No provision is made to pay for 
this new work. The already overworked postmasters of these 
accounting offices must do all this work and keep all these 
accounts without any pay therefor. This is unfair and unjust. 
I should like to know whether there is a reduction in the force 
here in Washington by reason of this shift of work? There are 
in Westmoreland County, Pa., 114 post offices and 53 rural routes 
and in Butler County, Pa., 46 post offices and 62 rural routes— 
in 1916—in my congressional district, Yet the postmasters at 
Greensburg, Pa., and Butler, Pa., must keep the accounts with 
these offices without any extra pay for the services rendered. 

This is an unjust burden, and I shall try to amend this bill to 
correct this wrong. If the post office is now self-sustaining and 

indeed profitable, as the Postmaster General claims it is, why 
continue these pinching economies and unfair practices? Let us 
aim, gentlemen, by this law to do justice to all the employees 
of the great Post Office Service wherever found or in whatever 
capacity they serve. 

The post office is the great educational branch of our Govern- 
ment. The daily visit of the citizen to the post office or the 
coming of the rural carrier to his door is about the only evidence 
he a in a tangible way of the benefits of the General Govern- 
ment, 

May we not fondly hope that our postal department may here- 
after be regarded by our citizens not only as a dispenser of 
knowledge but as a great public institution that treats equitably, 
justly, and liberally its faithful employees from the humblest 
to the highest alike. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I 
left? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has one minute. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Farr] sufficient time to make a re- 
quest. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in accord with the 
propositions embodied in this legislation and am happy at the 
opportunity afforded me by voice and vote to favor the reclassi- 
fication of the grades of the clerks and carriers in first and 
second class post offices and in the Railway Mail Service, so 
that the long-serving, experienced, faithful, and hard-working 
men shall receive the additional financial reward to which they 
are so justly entitled. I am also in full sympathy with the in- 
crease for the other employees of the post office and the rural 
mail carriers. 

The cost of maintaining the equipment of the rural carrier, 
whether motor or horse power, has become so great that their 
salaries have been depleted to a point that leaves them a bare 
sum for subsistence. Contrary to the views of many, the cost 
of this upkeep of vehicles, horses, or motor cars and the pur- 
chase price of the same is entirely paid from the salaries of 
the rural carriers, for which no allowance is made by the 
Government. As a result of this burden of expense on the 
rural carrier five appointments have been made on one route 
in one year in the district which I have the honor to represent. 

It is a pleasure also for me to support the appropriation for 
experiments in the motor-truck delivery of food products sug- 
gested by Fourth Assistant Postmaster General Blakslee. In- 


deed, Mr. Blasklee has already demonstrated by experimental 
parcel-post motor-truck routes now in operation that the ex- 
perimental stage has been passed and that this service, where 
rendered, is not only an undoubted success, but that its possi- 
bilities for the benefit of the people are almost incalculable. 


One of the great weaknesses to-day is the lack of transporta- 
tion facilities, Great quantities of food may be grown and a 
large output made of manufactures, but they are of no avail 
unless they are gotten to the markets and the consumers. Vast 
quantities of corn remain in the bins of the farmer in the West 
that are needed in the East. Early vegetables by the thousands 
of tons are ready in the South and wanted in the North. Lack 
of transportation is the obstacle in the way, and an unneces- 
sarily higher cost of living the result. 

It was not the lack of coal during the recent hard winter that 
caused such hardship, but the inability to place the coal where 
it was needed. 1 cite these as instances of conditions in food 
products and other material things that have affected nearly 
every part of our country for some years and aggravated by war 
conditions. They must be remedied not only to lessen the bur- 
den upon the people, but to enable us to win the fearful war in 
which we are engaged. The development of the parcel post 
truck-line system and extension of these routes throughout the 
country will be a tremendous factor in the improvement of these 
serious conditions, 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] sufficient time to make a re- 
quest. 

Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, the mere fact that since 1907 there has not 
been any change in the pay of postal employees except in 1912, 
when the compensation of men in the first grade was made $800 
per annum instead of $600, takes the question of now increasing 
their salaries out of the debatable zone, in my opinion. 

This bill is the outgrowth of an exhaustive investigation by 
the committee reporting it, and it is here for approval or dis- 
approval. Information concerning it has come to me in various 
ways—verbally, by written communications, and by investiga- 
tions—and two facts are apparent. 

First. There appears to be influential opposition to its passage. 

Second. There is a widespread popular demand that salaries 
ought to be regraded and increased. 

The opposition, in part, condemns the methods used to secure 
results; that is, through employees’ organizations, unions. 

In a departmental report commenting on these organizations, 
their journals, and conventions it is asserted that they “are 
devoted almost entirely to matters of selfish interest“ and that 
“the organized postal employees are making many selfish de- 
mands "; that these organizations“ are fast becoming a menace. 
to public welfare and should no longer be tolerated or con- 
doned ”; and furthermore that “the interests of the employee 
will always be protected by public sentiment.” 

Criticisms made and suggestions offered, after a full, unpreju- 
diced, and intelligent investigation, are entitled to consideration, 
may be reviewed, and this, too, without reflecting on motive. 

These organizations will in their own way and in due time 
answer all these statements. Personally the one that interests 
me greatly is the one that public sentiment will protect the 
employee. How is public sentiment created? How is it made 
effective? The answer is obvious: Through organizations; 
there is not much accomplished these days without them. 

Lawyers have their bar associations and, in some instances, 
fix their minimum fees. 

Doctors have their county organizations, establish standards 
of professional ethics, and regulate charges. School-teachers 
unionize for the betterment of themselves. 

In all the arts and crafts, industries, and commercial activi- 
ties there are organizations. 

There are scientific, literary, religious, labor, employers, aye, 
and political and partisan organizations. How do we hold our 
seats here? By party organization. What are we; what is 
our status? We surely are not officers within the exempting 
clause of the war-revenue bill. We may be “Federal em- 
ployees.” If so, must not our organized political work cease? 
If continued, it may become a menace to public welfare. 

Recently Members on both side of this House earnestly con- 
tended that they and others were bound by party platforms. 
If true, it is important. Let me apply it. These carriers are 
wage earners, are they not? 

In a national platform of 1912 we find this: 

There should be no abridgment of the right of wage earners and 
producers to organize, 

And in fulfillment thereof was there not in 1914 enacted 
legislation limiting the operation of restraining orders in in- 
junctions? And in the platform of 1916 is there not reference 
to all this, and a reaffirmation of it in these words: 


We have secured to the workingman the right of voluntary associa- 
tion for his protection and welfare. 


All other organizations are permissible, it is said, but men 
and women who are Federal employees, and -especially post- 
office employees, must not organize to reach desired results. 
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It seems to me that they come within the scope of their con- 
stitutional privileges vouchsafed in the first constitutional 
amendment, passed September 26, 1789, at the first session of 
the First Congress—the right “to assemble and to petition for 
a redress of grievances.” 

At all events they have been doing so for a long time. Grow- 
ing out of their agitation and discussions, a meeting was held 
at Milwaukee in 1889, and the next year what might be called 
their first national convention was held at Boston, Mass. 
What did the delegates do? They discussed their grievances, 
and a petition was sent to Washington, bearing 50,000 names. 
Result: Relief prayed for. 

At the present time there are many organizations of Federal 
employees: International Typographical Union, International 
Printing Pressmen’s Union, Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ 
Union, International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, International 
Association of Machinists, Patternmakers’ League, Interna- 
tional Molders’ Union, Steel Plate Framers’ Association, Plate 
Engravers, and not even one strike. Postal employees—I do 
not know when or where or to what extent, if any, govern- 
mental efficiency has been impaired by them. As near as I can 
learn, they have conducted themselyes in a law-abiding, peace- 
ful, and orderly manner, If there has been bloodshed, force, 
or rioting, or serious injury to the service, we ought to know 
it, and then “ public sentiment” might prevent a recurrence. 

The method used to create public sentiment and grant relief 
is secondary and of little importance in passing on this bill. 
It is merit and not method that should guide us. 

Has the pending measure any merit? The postal carriers 
must live decently, must pay their bills; they are temperate, 
frugal, and trustworthy; they perform their daily tasks punc- 
tually, braving the storms of winter and enduring the excessive 
heat of summer; they are not wealthy; their character is good; 
their service of great public benefit, invaluable; most of them 
have families to support, children to feed, clothe, and educate; 
they are human, like the rest of us, and enjoy, as we do, some- 
thing over and beyond the absolute necessities of life, but their 
indulgence is greatly restricted or altogether eliminated. 

Their qualifications, their service, their wants and necessities 
demand a decent compensation, and this is not to be determined 
by comparisons, by what some others may receive in another 
kind of governmental work. 

It is a separate and distinct proposition, apart from all 
others. We have Biblical authority that the workman is 
NORET of his wage. What shall it be? How are wages to be 

Honesty, experience, efficiency, the kind of work performed, 
skill, intelligence, the cost of living are factors to be considered 
in determining what is a just compensation, and this should 
not be limited to barely enough to eke out an existence, 

Those postal carriers, clerks, janitors, all are faithful public 
employees. I think it was stated at one of the hearings before 
the committee having the bill in cherge and by one of the 
Assistant Postmasters General in substance that they were as 
fine a body of men as could be found in Government service. 

We personally know the character of these men; that it is 
good. We are familiar with their duties. A knowledge of 
what their wants and necessities are we acquire from varied 
sources, 3 

I read with absorbing interest parts of the printed reports of 
the hearings, and gained useful information by so doing, both 
as to the attitude of the Post Office Department and the merits 
of the contemplated legislation. ‘The testimony presented led 
me into the homes of these employees. I learned something 
of their lives and their families. If I did not have evidence 
from any other source, I found enough to convince me that 
their claims are just. I was somewhat confused by statements 
in the department’s report of 1917 and in the reports of the 
hearings with reference to the increase of pay for the postal 
employees. 

The First Assistant Postmaster General states the policy of 
the department on page 231 of the December, 1917-January, 
1918, hearings to be the “effort of the department to fix the 
standard rates of pay for the different classes of work at from 
15 per cent to 30 per cent above the average rates paid for 
similar service by the leading commercial institutions of the 
country,“ as set forth in the department’s report for the fiscal 
year of 1916, and adds that “the same policy was outlined last 
year before the legislative committee during the hearings on 
the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bills,” and 
is the policy now. Very well, let it be so. Let it become effec- 
tive and not merely an intent. 

The Fourth Assistant Postmaster General says, “If the em- 
ployees at this time are not compensated at 15 per cent above the 
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salaries paid by private employers for work of as exacting char- 
acter, we are willing to recommend any increase that will bring 
them up to that basis. We are not opposing any increase in the 
salaries of postal employees —see page 270 of the hearing. I 
said in the beginning that there is a wide-spread popular de- 
mand for an increase. I am justified in this from the fact 
that nearly 150 Members of this House, representing approxi- 
mately 40 States, appeared before the committee and expressed 
themselves in favor of an increase. These Members refiect the 
sentiment of thousands of their constituents. 

Now, what do we find? The department, through its chosen 
spokesmen, favors an increase. The employees have asked for 
it. A fair proportion of this House are for it. All there is left 
is to put the bill through. The only question is, What shall 
that increase be? I fear that the bill does not provide enough. 
On that subject I have some evidence that may be useful. 

Desirous of securing first-hand information, I formed some 
questions and sent them out for answers and received several 
replies, all of the same tenor. The following will be sufficient 
to show the inadequacy of present pay: 


STATEMENT OF A RURAL CARRIER, 


Statement of Arthur A. Sedgwick: 

What is your salary? $1,200. 

Do you own a house? es; 40-acre farm. 

What is it worth? $3,000. 

What taxes do you pay? $35. 

If you rent, how much do you pay per month? 

What is your yearly expense for clothes, shoes, ete.? $200. 

How many children have you living with you? One. 

How many and who are they in gout family whom you have to sup- 
port? Wife, one child, and my father 87 5 old. 

What does your fuel cost per year? $90. Light? $12, 

What does your food for family cost per year? $300. 

pat de your subscriptions for papers and magazines cost per 
year 5 

What is your yearly church expenses? $75. 

Do any members of your family contribute anything for family ex- 
penses? No. If so, how much? 

How many contribute? None. 

How many of your children go to school? One. 

How old are your children? One child, 16 years. 

How many horses have you? ‘Two. 

What are the horses worth? $225. 

Cost per month or year for their feed? $428 per year. 

Cost per month or gear for 1 $50 per year. 

Detail expenses—that is, give items concerning these expenses? 
Oats, hay, w, horse tonic. 

Cost of vehicle? $85. Repairs per year? $50 per year, 

Who bears the expense of the outfit and keep? I do. 

State any other expenses you have.. Doctor bills; go to see my 
friends once in a while; and use a little gasoline. 

Signed by ARTHUR A. SEDGWICK. 

If I didn't have a farm to work from 4 o’clock in the morning till 

8 at night I would run behind, 
č ARTHUR A, SEDGWICK, 


STATEMENT OF CITY CARRIER, 


Statement of Charles H, Burger: 

What is your salary? $1,200 per year. 

Do you own a house? Yes. 

What is it worth? $3,000. 

What taxes do you pay? $26.90. 

If you rent, how much do you pay per month? 

What is your yearly expense for clothes, shoes, ete.? $261. 

How many children have you living with you? Three. 

How many and who are they in your family whom you have to sup- 
port? Four—wife and three children. 

What does your fuel cost per year? $75. Light? $10. 

What does your food for family cost per year? $624. 

What do your subscriptions for papers, etc., cost per year? $5. 

What is your yearly church expense? $20. 

Do any of your family contribute anything for family expense? No, 

If so, how much? 

How many contribute? None. 

How many of your children go to school? None. 

How old are your children? Twins, 34 years; baby, 18 months, 

State any other expenses you have. Interest on property mortgage, 
$138; fire insurance, $5; life insurance, $70; water rent, $17; dentist 


and doctor bills, $30. 
Signed by CHARLES H. BURGER. 


One other similar report carefully analyzed shows that the 
amount of pay devoted to food for the family allowed each 
member 7 cents per meal. 

The rural carrier has a laborious task to perform. He is a 
post office on wheels or runners. He has to perform many 
duties—make change for postage, carry parcels, and do his 
work regardless of snow-bound or well-nigh impassable mud 
roads. 

The services of the city carrier are indispensable. Both 
classes are patriotic, and desire to subscribe for liberty bonds, to 
the Red Cross funds, and other war activities. How can they 
do it? They can not do much now. Their salaries have been 
in effect cut in two; they have been subjected to meatless, 
wheatless, and sweetless days, and to some extent to in part 
eatless days. 

It has been said that the proposed increase will require a 
large amount of money. Suppose it does; men have got to live, 
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and these men are rendering full service for what they may 
receive. 

I would cut out from the bill the time limitation and make 
the increase permanent. 

The service is now being crippled because men are leaving it 
to receive better compensation elsewhere. The Postal Service 
should be kept up to the highest standard; its functions are 
most useful whether regarded as a commercial utility or an 
educational one. 

Mr. Chairman, the men whose duty it is to deliver the mails 
must be well cared for. Their burdens are growing, both in 
the service and in the cost of supporting their families. The 
increased cost of living is phenomenal and unparalleled. I 
venture to prophesy that there will not be a dissenting voice 
in the passage of this bill, because it is so meritorious and 
appeals so strongly to our sense of justice. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I yield to the gentieman from Montana 
[Mr. Evans]. 

Mr. EVANS, Mr. Chairman, I am in sympathy with the prin- 
ciple of this bill. There are, however, glaring inconsistencies 
in the measure that should be corrected. The first paragraph 
of the bill limits the increase of pay to the rural carriers to a 
period of time extending 90 days after the termination of the 
war, while, if my interpretation of the language of the bill is 
correct, the pay herein provided for city delivery carriers and 
other postal employees is made permanent. I am personally of 
the opinion that this whole measure should be made a permanent 
law, and we would thus avoid being called upon every year to 
make an increase for the employees of the Government. A few 
days ago we passed in this House a measure carrying an in- 
crease to certain of the employees of the Government, which 
increase ranged from 25 per cent to those drawing very low 
salaries down to 6 per cent to those drawing $2,000 per annum. 
I had the honor to be a member of the subcommittee that re- 
ported that bill. While that matter was under consideration 
before us there was much diversity of opinion as to the in- 
crease that should be made. Personally I voted for an increase 
of $15 a month, or $180 a year, to each of the 200,000 employees 
involved in that bill. 

It was, however, the judgment of the committee, after much 
consideration, that $120 per annum, or $10 a month, should be 
granted. While I thought the amount too small, I gave the 
measure my hearty support, because I thought it was a step in 
the right direction; and I feel, Mr. Chairman, that the present 
bill is a step in the right direction, though I do not deem it 
adequate to meet the situation. It is true this bill will entail 
an outlay to the Government of about $30,000,000, which, with 
the $29,000,000 voted in the bill we passed a few days ago, seems 
a very large increase in the pay of Government employees. 
When you consider that these two bills affect at least 440,000 
employees, the increase per man is not very great. I have al- 
ways maintained that as a rule, speaking by and large, the 
Government employee is the poorest paid person in the land 
considering his experience and qualifications. On the other 
hand, it is my judgment that the Government should be a model 
employer and should not ask men to work for a wage on 
which a self-respecting man can not live and support his family. 
Any industry, any institution, any economical system, or any 
government that denies to its employees such a reward is un- 
just and indefensible. It is my judgment that the allowance 
provided in this bill for rural carriers is wholy inadequate, and 
while it is a material increase over the present pay I do not 
believe Congress can justify itself in asking these men to render 
the service they do, under the conditions imposed upon them, for 
the pay herein granted, much less their present compensation. 

In answer to a question submitted to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON], I understood him to say that city 
carriers are allowed from two to four hundred dollars a year 
for the upkeep of their equipment, when required to use wagons 
or automobiles, but that rural carriers are made no such an 
allowance for the upkeep of their equipment. To me that is a 
glaring defect either on the part of Congress or on the part of 
the Post Office Department. I can not understand why a carrier 
whose equipment is used only on city streets, which are generally 
paved or kept in good condition, should be allowed compensation, 
while the rural carrier, who must use his vehicles on country 
roads, should be denied such an allowance, and if the oppor- 
tunity presents itself in further consideration of this bill to- 
morrow I hope to offer an amendment to remedy that defect. 

It must be apparent to anyone at all familiar with the con- 
ditions that a rural carrier must meet that he is more justly 
entitled to an upkeep allowance than is a city carrier, and by 
that I do not mean to say that the city carrier is not entitled 
to this allowance; on the contrary, I believe he is, but I believe 
the rural carrier is entitled to a larger allowance for such 
upkeep, and, as I understand the matter, now he gets none, 


The present law allows the rural carrier $1,200 a year. He is 
compelled to provide his own equipment, which often consists 
of one or two horses and a wagon and an automobile. Figures 
have been submitted to this House showing that the average 
charge for the upkeep of a team of horses and a wagon is 
$250 a year, and for an automobile more than $350 a year, fig- 
uring nothing for depreciation. That allows the man for his 
services less than $600 a year. These men work six days in 
the week. They make their route of from 20 to 30 miles every 
day regardless of the inclemency of the weather, and we ask 
them to accept from us a pitiful sum of $50 a month net on 
which to live and support their families. This bill, if it passes, 
will increase that allowance to some extent but still does not 
give them adequate compensation. I hope this bill will be 
amended to increase the compensation particularly to rural car- 


riers, and that it will be amended in such a manner as t` make 
it a permanent law and when so amended will pass. 
More than 200,000 employees are affected by this bill, and 


there are no more loyal or efficient employees in the world than 
this 200,000. Upon them rests the responsibility of performing 
a very important part of the public service, and they are entitled 
to receive such compensation as will attract and hold capable 
people in the service. The American people are probably the 
most discriminating people in the world. They demand good 
mail service as they demand good service in every other line, 
and they are entitled to it. We probably have the best Postal 
Service System in the world, and our policy should be to im- 
prove it. It is not a money-making scheme, and the pittance 
that we save by denying to these employees adequate compensa- 
tion for this work reflects no credit upon the Government or the 
American people. For these and many other reasons that I 
might state I am earnestly in favor of the passage of this 


measure. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, how much time has the gentle- 
man from Minnesota left? 

The CHAIRMAN. He has none. 

Mr. MOON. How much time have I left? 

The CHAIRMAN. Two minutes. 

Mr. MOON. I yield a minute to the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. WATKINS]. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, on the 14th of December, 
1917, I inserted in the Recor in connection with the amend- 
ment which I offered to the Post Office appropriation bill, a 
statement showing the increased cost of living from 1914 to 
1917, and for the purpose of getting these facts and figures in 
their proper place in the Recorp here in the consideration of 
this bill I ask unanimous consent that those remarks incor- 
porated at that time be incorporated in the Recorp now in this 
connection. At the same time I wish to have incorporated in 
the Recorp the statement made by J. W. Whitfield, president of 
the Old Dutch Market, showing the increased cost of living 
within the last year, which statement will show the necessity 
for the increase of the compensation of the rural free-delivery 
carriers, the post-office clerks, letter carriers, and fourth-class 
postmasters. 

How Foop PRICES HAVE ADVANCED Here DURING THE Last FOUR Trans. 


Statistical testimony regarding the increased cost of living on the 
commodities Supe Government workers must buy in order to live was 
eir “hr, Witla . Whitfield, president of the Old Dutch Market (Inc.). 

— — the prices on a list of 61 commodities under the 

seco, — Grocery, 1515 25 k, and vegetables,” giving the prices for 
Doon r, 1914, 1015. 1916, and 1917. He pointed out E hat the average 
increase on all items in this list for the three-year od from 1914 to 
1917 was 92.1 per cent. larg Aa increase for two-year period, 
1915 to 1917, was 11 cent. The 8 increase for t 


er, to-day. 
GROCERIES GO UP 90.1 PER CENT. 


He showed that the average increase on all items in the list of gro- 
ceries for the three-year period was 90.1 per cent; for the two-year 
riod, 76.6 per cent; and for last year alone, 44.4 per cent. He said 
at 58 per cent of the total increase from December, 1014, to December, 
1917, was pat on during 1917. 
In’ regard to all items under the heading of beef, he said that the 
3 increase for the three-year od was 55.6 pe cent, ae 5 
o years 62.6 per cent, and for year alone 642 3 per ce 
Whitfield 7 out that prices were lower in 1915 and 1916 nan 22 
— 3 shat increase during the last year was very radical on 


5 pork products, Mr. Whitfield said the average increase 
ae al items Sepa Kaa on his list for the three-year period was 104 per 
cent, for the two-year period 118 1 cent, and that over 60 per cent of 


VEGETABLES UP 200 PER CENT. 


The average increase on vegetables during the three years, he said 
had been 200 per cent. From 1915 to 1917 it was 228 per cent and last 


year alone it was 79.3 per cent. 
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He said the advance on vegetables had been the most radical in the 
business. He invited special attention to the prices on potatoes and 
cabbages. His table showed that potatoes sold in 1914 for 15 cents a 
peck, in 1915 for 23 cents, in 1916 for 50 cents, and in 1917 for 38 
cents. The price on cabbage in 1914 was one-half cent a pound; in 
1915, 1 cent a 1 and for the last two years, 4 cents a pound. 

Mr. Whitfield argued that these adyances in prices for foodstuffs, 
coupled with similar advances for clothing, shoes, and other necessities, 
make it impossible for the low-salaried Government employees to meet 
necessary expenses. In reply to a number of questions he said that as 
his concern sells directly to thousands of Government employees he 
has first-band information regarding how hard it is for them to make 
their salaries cover the needs of life, 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Dec. 14, 1917.] 


Mr. Warkixs. I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana offers an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: ? 

“Amendment offered by Mr. WATKINS : Page 23, line 9, after the word 
* thereof,’ strike out $53,000,000’ and insert $66,250,000. " 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, in discussing the proposition of in- 
creasing the pay of rural free-delivery carriers when the bill was under 
gencral debate the statement was made on the floor that a 8 
Subcommittee of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
was investigating the question so as to determine as to what would 
be a reasonable amount to add to the compensation of the rural free- 
delivery carriers as well as post-office clerks. The gentleman from 
Indiana, in discussing that question, intimated very strongly that in all 
probability if any increase was allowed it would not be more than 15 

er cent, This amendment calls for an increase of 25 per cent. I 

ave carefully estimated the expenses of the rural free-delivery car- 
riers, and I am satisfied that no increase of less than 25 per cent will 
be adequate. I have made a compilation of figurts, showing not 
only the living expenses of the rural free-delivery carriers but also their 
expenses incident to the maintenance and upkeep of their vehicles— 
Whether motor propelled or horse drawn—and the expense of maintain- 
ing the animals when they have to use horse-drawn vehicles. These 
figures show that foodstuffs have increased from 50 to 200 per cent in 
three years; gasoline, 100 per cent; provisions, as follows: 


1914 1917 

BOO hi co f ears ound 80. 20 80. 45 
Ham Le 18 35 
Lardi... 08 2 
Macaroni -07 12 
Cheese. 18 35 
Butter 27 50 
Flour. 04 97 
Sugar. +05 10 
Onions -03 .05 
Rice. 07 10 
F -03 -05 
Black-eyed peas +07 +12 

E e BAF A 15 20 
Bread. +05 .10 
Beel (fresh). 3 ove 3 A -17 |. 35 
FPR ꝛũ 2 OAN do. +20 40 
np es per peck.. +22 50 
Sweet potatoe: ye ros 20 45 
Eggs.. r dozen .25 45 
Tomat per can. -08 12 
Sirup.. per gallon.. .65 90 


Laborers’ wages have increased 100 per cent. The price of cotton and 
other agricultural products having increased in like proportion, there 
is a § reat inducement for rural free-delivery carriers to engage in other 
vocations, 

This same statement — 1 57 in reference to letter carriers, as well as 
to rural free-delivery carriers, except as to stock, feed, and gasoline. 

I regard an increase of 25 pe cent for rural free-delivery carriers as 
most reasonable and just, and insist that the amendment do pass. 

Mr. Moon. Mr. Chairman, I presume that my friend from uisiana 
is not serious in 8 this amendment. His amendment increases 
the appropriation $16,000,000. That is a question that ought to be and 
will be considered very carefully by the committee and a report made 
before passed on by the House. is proposition does not go to the extent 
of increasing the salaries or furnishing pay for equipment to rural 
carriers, but just adds $16,000,000 to the general appropriation, which 
could not possibly be used, if the amendment were passed, under the 
present law without an increase of the salaries and allowances for 
equipment. It seems to me that it is entirely useless to increase the 
gross sum of e when there is no law to authorize its ap- 

lication anywhere. It would be an idle thing on the part of the 
fouse, and I presume the gentleman only offered it for the purpose of 
submitting some remarks and not with the idea that it would be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from Louisiana asks unanimous consent to revise 
and extend his remarks. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HELM. There were three hours allowed for general de- 
bate on this bill I would like to inquire how much of that time 
was consumed by those opposed to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. The 
Chair does not know. 

Mr. HELM. Let us make it a personal inquiry, then. Was 
there any time allotted to those who were opposed to the bill? 

Mr, MOON. Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me I will state 
to the gentleman from Kentucky that the time was to be equally 
divided between those who were for the bill and those who were 


against it. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON] 
had the time for those who were against the bill. 

Mr. HELM. I understand that application was made of him 
by the gentlemen opposed to the bill, and they were unable to 
secure time. I was advised the gentleman from Georgia re- 
quested time and was told that all the time was allotted. 

Mr. MOON. ‘Time on this side was allotted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That for and during the period of the war and 
for 90 days after the proclamation of peace by the President the in- 
creased allowance for postal employees in addition to the compensation 
now received by them shall be as follows: 

That carriers in the Rural Free Delivery Service shall receive 15 per 
cent 221 annum up to and including those receiving $1,200 per annum 
and $24 per mile per annum for each additional mile over 24 miles. 

That after the passage of this act clerks in first and second class 
post offices and letter carriers in the City Delivery Service shall be 

ivided into six grades, as follows: First grade, salary $1,000; second 
rade, salary $1,100; third grade, salary $1,200; fourth grade, salary 
51.300 fifth grade, salary $1,400; sixth grade, salary $1,500. Clerks 
and carriers shall be promoted successively to the sixth grade. 

That hereafter the salaries of railway postal clerks shall be graded 
as follows: Grade 1 at $1,100; grade 2 at $1,200; grade 8 at $1,300; 
grade 4 at ba eu race 5 at $1,500; grade 6 at $1,600; 500 e 7 at 
$1,700; grade 8 at $1,800; grade 9 at $1,900; grade 10 at $2,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present, 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr, Caraway, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 9414) 
granting increased compensation to certain officials, employees, 
and laborers in the Post Office Department and the Postal Sery- 


ice, and for other purposes, and had come to no resolution 


thereon. 
LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS, 


Mr. MOON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that all 
gentlemen who have spoken on this bill may have leave to re- 
vise and extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Tennessee 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE. How about those who have not? 

Mr. MOON, I will amend that so as to ask unanimous con- 
sent that all gentlemen who may desire to do so may have five 
legislative days in which to extend their remarks in the RECORD 
on this bill, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that all those who may desire to do so may have 
five legislative days in which to extend their remarks in the 
Recorp on this bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 28 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
March 22, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. TILLMAN, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 10924) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular 
Army and Nayy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other 
than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 398), which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolution, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: A bill (H. R. 10925) to furnish all uni- 
forms, accouterments, and equipments required for any officer of 
the military forces of the United States at cost prices; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 10926) authorizing and direct- 
ing the President to fix the prices for gasoline, kerosene, and 
other fuel oils, and to provide for the regulation of the produc- 
tion, storage, and sale of same, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10927) to au- 
thorize and empower the Secretary of the Navy to enter into and 
contract for the construction of a water-pipe line from a point in 
the city of Port Angeles, Wash., to the Navy submarine base on 
Ediz Hook; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 10928) to amend sections 10 and 
87 of the act entitled “An act for making further and more 
effectual provision for the national defense, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 8, 1916; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

By Mr, ELSTON: A bill (H. R. 10929) to add certain lands to 
the Sequoia National Park, Cal. ; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands, 7 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 10930) for the inclusion of 
certain lands in the Wyoming National Forest, Wyo.; to the 
Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. FLOOD: Resolution (H. Res. 291) for the considera- 
tion of S. 1553; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, requesting the President and 
the Congress to devise and enact measures for the drafting of 
aliens; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Memorial of the General Court of the Com- 
monvwealth of Massachusetts, requesting the President and the 
Congress to devise and enact. measures for the drafting of 
aliens; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Memorial of the General Court of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, requesting the President and the 
Congress to devise and enact measures for the drafting of 
aliens; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 10924) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Regular Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of 
wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers 
and sailors; to the Committee of the Whole House. 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 10931) granting a pension to Fred- 
erick Munzer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 10932) granting a pension to 
Laura D. Bricker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 10933) granting a pension to 
Mary Calkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10934) granting a pension to Fountain 
Tankersley ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10985) granting a pension to Mollie Hoover; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10986) granting a pension to Ollie H. Hill; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10937) granting a pension to John C. 
Ferneding; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10938) granting an increase of pension to 
Fannie H. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10989) for the relief of Henry C. Williams; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10940) granting a pen- 
sion to Denton Whipps: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 10941) granting a pen- 
sion to Eliza J. St. Clair; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 10942) granting a pension to 
William A. Hartley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 10943) granting an increase 
of pension to Carrie E. Dennis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Miss RANKIN: A bill (H. R. 10944) granting a pension 
to Annie Veuve; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10945) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary P. McIntire; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 10946) granting a pen- 
sion to Myrtle Collver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 10947) granting a pension to 
Carl P. Biehler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10948) granting a pension to Vinton 
Myrick; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10949) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Beal; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 10950) granting a 
pension to Thomas R. Tracy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (H. R. 10951) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George W. Burchard; to the Committee on 
Pensions.. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10952) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Byus; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows : 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolution of the National 
Woman’s Party, Pennsylvania Branch, urging that Congress in- 
vestigate the conduct of the officials of the District of Columbia 
who endenvored to coerce women trying to secure suffrage; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAREW: Resolution of the Practitioners’ Society of 
New York, indorsing the Owen bill (S. 3748) and the Dyer bill 
(H. R. 9563); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of H. Planten & Son, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the payment of the excess-profits tax 
in installments; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Resolutions adopted by the Joint Fish Com- 
mission, representing Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, Richmond, 
and other cities on the east side of San Francisco Bay, request- 
ing Federal action to reduce the price and increase the supply of 
fish ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. EVANS: Resolution of the Live Stock Division of the 
National Food Administration of Montana, urging the use of 
the Missoula County buffalo pasture for grazing, and also the 
use, under certain restrictions, of national parks for the same 
purpose; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Resolutions adopted by 62 churches, or- 
ganizations, and mass meetings in the first congressional district 
of Oregon, favoring war prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. : 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Westerly 
(R. I.) Central Labor Union, protesting against Borland eight- 
hour amendment; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: Petition of Electrical Workers’ Union 
of Minneapolis, stating that the Twin City street car situation 
is becoming alarming, and urges immediate action by Congress 
and the Federal Government, and further states that labor will 
do its utmost to ayoid trouble at this time, further asking a 
square deal for labor; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of organized labor of Minneapolis, urging im- 
mediate action by the Federal Government in their behalf in 
connection with the street car controversy and the recent 
failure of the Federal mediation board to settle that contro- 
versy, further stating that at a mass meeting in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul March 20 the sympathetic strike was up for gen- 
eral discussion, further stating that the Teamsters’ Joint Coun- 
cil, George Guider, president, joins in the petition; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

By Mr. MOON: Papers to accompany House bill 10910, for 
the relief of Thomas A. Jenkins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Memorial of the Presbytery of the United 
Presbyterian Church, Whittier, Cal., in favor of prohibition of 
intoxicating liquors during the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition from Rev. George C. Poole and sun- 
dry other citizens of Millport, N. Y., urging the immediate 
enactment by Congress of a war-prohibition measure; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SWITZER: Petition of the D. Zenner Co. and 30 
others for extension of time for payment of exeess-profits 
taxes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: Petition of the Little Kanawha and 
Ohio Valley Medical Society, the Tyler County Medical Society, 
and the Ritchie County Medicai Society, all of West Virginia, 
fixing the grades of the commissioned officers of the Medical 
Corps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Fray, March 22, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, the truth that Thou hast revealed unto men is 
the pledge of Thy favor, and in itself is the covenant that Thou 
dost make with those who are willing to follow the truth. As 
we seek to apply the great principles that Thou hast made 
known unto men to our civil government we pray Thy direction 
and Thy guidance and blessing, not only here in this place where 
we shape the policy of the Nation, but we pray Thee to bless 
those who represent us on the battle field, that they may be pro- 
tected by Thy kind providence, that they may be inspired by 
the loftiest and highest ideals of Christian citizenship, that they 
may be preserved from danger, and that they may be given the 
supreme privilege of winning a great victory for humanity and 
freedom and truth. For Christ's sake. Amen. 


The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, ` 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 3689) authorizing the Postmaster General to cancel or read- 
1 8 the screen-wagon contract of H. H. Hogan at Kansas City, 

0. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 8714) to provide further for the national security and de- 
fense, and, for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the 
war, to provide credits for industries and enterprises in the 
United States necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the 
war, and for other purposes, with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the eoncurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House insists upon 
iis amendment to the bill (S. 3714) to provide further for the 
national security and defense, and, for the purpose of assisting in 
the prosecution of the war, to provide credits for industries and 
enterprises in the United States necessary or contributory to 
the prosecution of the war, and for other purposes, asks a con- 
ference with the Senate on the bill and amendment, and had 
appointed Mr. Krrentx, Mr. RAINEY, Mr. Drxon, Mr. Moore of 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. Green of Iowa managers at the confer- 
ence on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 183) authorizing the granting of in- 
surance under the act entitled “An act to authorize the establish- 
ment of a Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the Treasury De- 
partment,” approved September 2, 1914, as amended by the act 
approved October 6, 1917, on application by a person other than 
the person to be insured, with amendments, in which it requested 

_the concurrence of the Senate, 


MESSAGE TO THE RUSSIAN SOVIET. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, on March 14 the American 
Association of Foreign Language Newspapers addressed a cable 
message, with the permission of the Secretary of State, to the 
Russian Soviet at Moscow. The message is so excellent in spirit 
und in expression that I ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the cablegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Tun RUSSIAN SOVIET, 
Moscow, Russia: 

Soven hundred and thirty-four American newspapers published in 33 
different foreign languages stand as one the message thé Presi- 
dent of the United States of America has sent your body. These news- 
papers have a combined circulation of about 10,000,000 copies per issue 
and reach all races and 11. — who have come to this glorious Republic 
to enjoy religious and political freedom and liberty, regardless of race 

y beseech you not to deal with autocratic governments, 
whose sole purpose it is to d civilization as we know it. The 
readers of our papers hold these ü e of libe to be their great - 
est blessing and, to secure them, have come to the United States from 
the different nations now devastated by these autocrats for selfish 
motives of royalty and to uphold the bratal Bee of militarism. Many 
of these ers come from the various pa of Russia. They love 
their mother country and pray to you, and through you to their kins- 
men, not to put the shame of defeat on themselves and their people. 

o ask you in the names of the millions of people who depend on 
the news of our papers to stand with us for the honor of our adopted 
country and our allies, of which your nation is one, in defeating the 

eatest enemies of civilization in the history of the world. We pray 

or your success and assure you of our aid in bringing about a glorious 
victory at arms. At your back the entire American Nation stands as 
a stone wall. With the termination of an honorable and lasting peace 
we pledge you our assistance in building up again your unhappy nation. 
Do not make the mistake of accepting a peace that will destroy your 
country, your homes, and your people, 
Louis N. HAMMERLING, 
President American Association of 
Foreign Language Newspapers (Inc.). 
FRAND D. GARDNER, 
Seeretary Amorican Association of 
Foreign Language Newspapers (Inc.). 


or creed. 


Bernier, proprietor L’/Avenir 
g, Manager Svenska Tribunen- 
IL. C. Frank, publisher New 

kin, publisher 
New York; 


V. A. Gerin 
Jacob Ginsbu 


Nordstjernan, Swedish semiweekly, New York; P. 8. mbros, pro- 
prictor Greek Star weekly, Chicago, III.; N. A. Mokarzol, publisher Al- 


Slovo, Russian daily, New York; Frank ne, Dzien- 
4 adimir Spatny, 
manager D: Tu 
hunen, 
Frank J. 
Ohio; 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of the William Orr 
Club, of Dover, N. H., praying for the freedom of Ireland, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WEEKS. I present a resolution adopted by the General 
Court of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts relating to the 
drafting of aliens. I ask that it be printed in the Recor» and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp as follows: 


[The Commonwealth of Magsachusctts, in the year 1918.] 


Resolutions requesting the President and the Con to devise and 

enact measures for the drafting of aliens. 

Whereas there are in the United States thousands of aliens between the 
ages of 21 and 31 years who, though 8 fitted for military or 
naval service, are exempt from all liability to be drafted during the 
present war, which condition is unjust and inexpedient: Therefore 
0 
Resolved, That the General Court of Massachusetts hereby requests the 

President and the of the United States to devise and enact 

suitable measures for drafting resident aliens other than enemy aliens 

o> proper age for the military service of the United States; and be it 


Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent by the of 
the Commonwealth to the President, to the President of the United 
States Senate, to the Speaker of the National House of Representatives, 
and to the Senators and Representatives in Congress from this Com- 
monwealth. 

OFFICE or THE SECRETARY, 
Boston, March 9, 1918. 

A true copy of resolutions adopted at the present session by the 
Senate and House of Representatives of Massachusetts in General Court 
rr $ 

est: 


AIBERT C. LANGLEY, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
Mr. CALDER, I ask to have printed in the Recorp a reso- 
lution adopted by the New York Board of Trade and Transpor- 
tation favoring a national budget system, and that it be referred. 
There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[Rooms of the New York Board: of Trade and ‘Transportation, 203 
Broadway, New York City. I 
At the cory 4 meeting of the New York Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation held day, y, January 9, 1918, Mr. Edward F. 
Cole, for the executive committee, submitted the. following preamble and 
resolution, which was duly considered and unanimously adopted, viz: 


A NATIONAL BUDGET SYSTEM. 


Whereas it is alleged that national legislative waste reaches hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually in the United States resulting from a 
oe of Appropriation Committees in the House of Congress; 
that 50 or more of countries of the world, including Great 

Britain, France, Germany, tina, Austria, Italy, Japan, Aus- 
tralia, and Canada, have budget systems; that the ent of the 
United States, former President Taft, and many other strong public 
men 3 tho adoption of such system; and 

Whereas House joint resolution 178, now pds. creates a commission 
to report a plan for the adoption of a national budget system: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the New York Board of Trade and Transportation 

very cordially approves the purpose of House joint resolution 178 and 

1 ly petitions Congress that it be adopted. 
peer) copy, Len Konns, President. 


(sEar.J Fraxx S. Ganpyen, Secretary: 


Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the California Congress 
of Mothers and Parent Teachers’ Association, of Oakland, Cal., 
praying for the enactment of legislation whereby American 
women marrying aliens will not be compelled to forfeit their citi- 
zenship, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have a telegram from producers of wheat in 
some of the leading spring-wheat States, showing the cost of 
production of wheat. I ask that the telegram may be printed in 
the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. March 21, 1918, 
Hon. ASIE J. Gronna, 
Washington, D. O.: 


Whereas the price of No. 1 northern wheat was fixed by the President 
of the United States at $2.17 — bushel for the 1917 crop and a cor- 
respondingly lower price fixed for other grades; and 

Whereas the same prices have been likewise fixed for the 1918 crop; and 

Whereas if it be assumed that the 1917 prices were reasonable and ade- 
quate under the conditions existing as to the 1917 wheat crop it is 
manifest that a consideration of various factors that will enter into 
the cost of 3 the 1918 wheat crop will make it necessary for 
a higher price to be fixed for said 1918 crop in order that the pro- 
ducers may be equitably and justly dealt with, such factors, among 
others, g increase in cost of twine approximating 75 per cent, 


increase in cost of farm machinery, undoubted increase in cost of 
farm labor owing to scarcity because of the fact that thousands of 
the young men heretofore engaged in farm labor in wheat-producing 
States have been drafted into or have voluntcered for military service 
of the United States: Now, therefore, be it ` 
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Resolved, That the official representatives of the States of Minnesota, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, and Montana, in conference assembled 
ursuant to call at the city of Minneapolis, Minn., this 20th aay: 
ch, 1918, do hereby respec y request that the President of th 
United States reconsider the pees fixed for the 1918 wheat crop and 
either raise the price by proclamation or urge the passage of the Gore 

amendment to the Agricultural appropriation bill, 
H. N. Owen, Chairman. 

THE CORN SITUATION. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I have here a letter from Hon. Herbert C. 
Hoover in reference to a telegram from the Dazey-Moore Grain 
Co., Fort Worth, Tex., to myself, which was put in the Recorp 
yesterday afternoon at the request of the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Gore] and which related to the corn situation. I ask 
that the letter be set out in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES Foop ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, March 21, 1918. 
Hon. Morris SHEPPAR 


D, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR SHEPPARD: I am in receipt of a copy of telegram ad- 
dressed to you by the Dazey-Moore Grain Co., of Fort Worth, Tex. 
Your correspondent is evidently much misinformed on the subject. If 
the Dazey-Moore Grain Co. made any commitments on behalf of the 
allied buyers I am sure these gentlemen will complete the bar; 5 
on the other hand, they speculated against allied necessities, 
2 deserve no sympathy. 

ou will recollect that, due to the blizzard weather from December 
to mid-February, there was an entire shortage in the corn movement 
of the country. The allied buyers had been unable to obtain more than 
80 per cent of the allied requirements of corn during this whole period. 
You are also probably aware that corn can not be shipped overseas 
after the Ist of April until the germinating period has elapsed. Fur- 
thermore, a large tonnage of allied ships was waiting in our ports for 
foodstuffs, and the most urgent demands possible were being made upon 
us to secure their loading with some kind of human food and at once. 

Through the energy of the railways a considerable number of cars 
were placed In the corn belt in the latter part of February, and it had 
been the hope of all of us that the corn movement would sufficient] 
large to fill the cumulated domestic demand and the pressing necessi- 
ties of the allies for epee prior to April 1. A few days’ experience, 
however, showed that the outstanding and long-delayed domestic con- 
tracts covered nearly all of the arriyals at the market, and the allles 
were unable to secure from day to day even a quarter of their neces- 
sities in time to load thelr empty ships and to enable their dispatch 
from seaboard before the Ist of April. 

They appealed to me in this situation and to overcome a most dis- 
tressing emergency I suggested to their buyers that they should form 
a committee of grain dealers in each of the various interior terminals 
and arrange with these committees to divert to the allies as large a 
proportion of the arrivals as possible by special trainloads at the volun- 
tary sacrifice and delay of the outstanding contracts for domestic con- 
sumption and to continue this until the boats coûld be loaded. 

These arrangements were carried wer be the allied buyers, and imme- 
diately their pressing demands were filled they, in accordance with the 
understanding with us, stopped this committee buying and instructed 
all committees that they would complete any outstanding commit- 
ments that were still pending. 

I think you will agree that the setting up of these committees and 
the diversion of the domestic traffic in interference with the ordinary 
demand and supply is not a measure that should be carried a moment 
longer than the actual pressure of complete necessity. It was termi- 
nated at the earliest possible moment. he arrangements did overcome 
a very grave situation, but did so with great inconvenience to our domes- 
tle e and was obviously rightly terminated as quickly as 

ossible. 
* The whole transaction was carried out with the public knowledge of 
every grain exchange in the United States and therefore the general 
ublic. It was carried out as a war necessity, and your correspondent 
raws wholly wrong conclusions. 

I take it that the allies must be fed, even if it causes some inconven- 
fence to grain dealers; and I have found ihat few of them do not will- 
ingly fall into necessary war service. 

n case any public notice is taken of this would you be good enough 
to introduce this letier? 
Yours, faithfully, HERBERT HOOVER. 


ILLNESS OF SENATOR BROUSSARD. 
Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, in view of the serious ill- 
ness of my colleague I desire to have read the telegram which 
I send to the desk. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 
The Secretary read the telegram, as follows: 
New IBERIA, LA., March 21, 1918. 


am sure 


James L. MURPHY, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C.: 


Senator’s condition much Improved. He has gained. We entertain 


no fear. 
Mrs. R. F. BROUSSARD, 
STEAMBOAT-INSPECTION SERVICE. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2104) to amend sections 4402, 4404, 
and 4414 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 323) thereon. 

BILIS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A pill (S. 4170) granting a pension to Edward J. Jordan 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. HARDING: 

A bill (S. 4171) to appropriate the sum of $10,000 to erect a 
monument to mark the grave of Maj. Gen. William S. Rose- 
crans; to the Committee on the Library. 

A bill (S. 4172) granting an increase of pension to Thomas C. 
Simmons; to the Committee on Pensions. 

_By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 4173) granting a pension to Cora C. O'Neill; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 4174) in relation to chief clerk and others in the 
Steamboat-Inspection Service; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: . 

A bill (S. 4175) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Ewing; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: t 

A bill (S. 4176) granting an increase of pension to Sarah J. 
Wood; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 4177) making the laws relating to navigable waters 
nonapplicable to diversion for irrigation of water from Colo- 
rado River by Imperial irrigation district and for the approval 
of new works by the Secretary of War; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. i 


AMENDMENT TO INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. GRONNA submitted an amendment proposing to pay $75 
to each man, woman, and child of the enrolled members of 
the Menominee Tribe of Indians upon application to the superin- 
tendent therefor, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the In- 
dian appropriation bill, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may be given leave of absence for 30 days in 
order that I may visit my son, who is in the Army and is now 
on sick leave in southern California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SurHertanp in the chair). 
Is there objection to the request of the Senator from Michigan? 
The Chair hears none, and the request is granted. 


CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 
Mr. McKELLAR submitted the following conference report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 117) amending the act of July 2, 1909, govern- 
ing the holding of civil-service examinations, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do rec- 
ommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1, 2, and 3, and agree to the same. 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
ReEep Soor, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
H. L. GODWIN, 
C. D. CARTER, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
WAR-FINANCE CORPORATION. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives insisting upon its amendment to 
the bill (S. 3714) to provide further for the national security 
and defense, and, for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution 
of the war, to provide credits for industries and enterprises in 
the United States necessary or contributory to the prosecution 
of the war, and for other purposes, and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the bill and amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House, agree to the conference asked for by 
the House, the conferees on the part of the Senate to be ap- 
pointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr, Smmrons, Mr. Stone, Mr. WIILIAus, Mr. PENROSE, and Mr. 
Lobo conferees on the part of the Senate. 


WAR-RISK INSURANCE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 133) authorizing the granting of insurance under 
the act entitled “An act to authorize the establishment of a 
Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” 


1918. 
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approved September 2, 1914, as amended by the act approved 
October 6, 1917, on application by a person other than the person 
to be insured. ; 

Mr. SIMMONS. E movre that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House and request a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
the conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 
Chair, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Wurms, Mr. Surre of Georgia, and Mr. Soor conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


PUBLICATION OF CASUALTIES OF AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES. 


Mr. NEW. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Senate resolution 211. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator move or ask 
unanhnous consent? 

Mr. NEW. I move. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
calendar number? 

Mr. NEW. Two hundred and eighty-eight. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Let the resolution be read before 
consent is given. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The resolution will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Senate resolution 211, requesting the War 
Department to inform the Senate if the Department has issued 
orders for publication of the names only when giving casualty 
lists of the American Expeditionary Forces abroad. 

Mr. MYERS. Is it a question of unanimous consent or is it a 
motion? 

Mr. NEW. A motion. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a resolution coming over 
from a preeeding day, and it is entitled to consideration by the 
Senate. 

Mr. MYERS. I wish to say that when the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. New] made a request for the consideration of this 
resolution the other day I objected, simply because I am opposed 
to the resolution. I did not care to have it considered by unani- 
mous consent, for I was not in favor of it. If the request is 
for unanimous consent, I will object at this time, but if it is 
a motion I shall not oppose the motion, because I realize that 
the Senator—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is not in order at thé 
present time. Only unanimous consent is in order. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The morning business is not yet closed? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not yet closed. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It can come up after the morning busi- 


ness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was in error. It is not 
a resolution coming over from a preceding day. It was the 
report of a committee and is on the calendar, and at the close 
of the morning business is subject to a motion to be taken up, 
but is not now subject to a motion to take it up. That can 
only be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. NEW. I withdraw it and will make the suggestion later. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The introduction of bills and joint 
resolutions is still in order. 

After the transaction of further routine business, which ap- 
pears under appropriate headings, 

The VICE PRESIDENT: Is there further morning buslitess? 
The morning business is closed. 

Mr. NEW. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Senate resolution 211. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Indiana if the consideration of the resolution is 
likely to consume very much time? 

Mr. NEW. I think not. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. On yesterday I gave notice 
that I would like to submit some remarks this morning at the 
conclusion of the morning business, if I could obtain permis- 
sion of the Senate to do so. 

Mr. NEW. I think the resolution will not require much time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from Indiana moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate resolution 
211. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, when the senior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. New] asked unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution the other day I objected, because 
I was opposed to the resolution, and I did not care to have it 
come up by unanimous consent when I was present and oppesed 


May I ask the Senator what is the 


to it. I realize, however, that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
New], for whom F have very high regard and the kindliest per- 


sonal feeling, is entitled to have this resolution considered at 
some time, and I shall not oppose the motion. 

I have some objections to the resolution, anid if the resolution 
is brought before the Senate I shall briefly state the objectious. 
It win not take long, I will say for the benefit of the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Is the motion to proceed te the consid- 
eration of the resolution at this time a debatable motion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was about to remark 
that all motions made before 2 o'clock are to be determined 
without debate. x 

Mr. MYERS. ‘Then I have nothing more to say at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Indiana to proceed to the eonsideration of 
Senate resolution 211. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution, which will be read. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 211, submitted by Mr. 
New on the 9th instant, as follows: 

8 has = 3 in the eee 8 
ai 3 ne 3 will — ve = T Bol- 


Expeditiona: 
— only, withholding announcement of their 
: Therefore be it 


e That the War 8 ba requested to inform the Senate 
if such an order has been issued r with the reasons for it, if 
3 es with the interest’ oe e —— 

n JONES of New Mexico. Mr. Presiden 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would feet it to be the 
Chair’s duty to recognize in the first instance the Senator from 
Indiana, if he wants to discuss the resolution. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, it does not appear to me that the 

consideration of this resolution ought to require much time. It 
simply calls upon the War Department to furnish the Senate 
with certain information, “ if not inconsistent with the interests 
of the public service.” If the resolution is not conehed in per- 
fectly respectful terms, it is simply because my acquaintance 
with the English language is not broad enough to do it. ‘There 
is no other purpose in the resolution than to determine in the 
minds of the Senate whether there are sufficient reasons for 
withholding the names and home addresses of American soldiers 
who are killed or injured abroad. I should like to add to that 
that this list is printed in full by the British newspapers, it is 
printed by Canadian newspapers, and I have here before me a 
list taken from a Washington paper of day before yesterday 
copied from a Canadian paper giving the names of American 
soldiers killed or injured with their post-office addresses—G. F. 
Fyfe, Los Angeles, Cal, killed; H. S. Ashbaugh, Moxahala, 
Ohio, gassed; and so on. I can not see why, if that list is pub- 
lished in newspapers printed on this eontinent in the English 
language and sent through by them to us, there can be any im- 
propriety or any harm done by permitting American newspapers 
to do the same thing. 
- As I said, this resolution asks in the most respectful way 
possible that the Senate be informed of the reasons for with- 
holding these lists “ if not inconsistent with the public interest.” 
If it is inconsistent with the public interest, the War Depart- 
ment can probably convince the Senate of that fact, but I think 
the Senate and the people through the Senate are entitled to that 
information. 

There is a grent confusion of names. For instance, here in 
one list that I have I find a certain name. I know three men 
of that name in different parts of the country—one in Virginia, 
one in Michigan, and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCH- 
cock] called my attention to a third, who lives in Omaha. Here 
is the result of an investigation started by one American news- 
paper: “Jolin Collins” is reported as among the Americans 
killed. This paper has gone to the trouble of making inquiries 
in various cities—Detroit, Cleveland, New York, Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia, Chicago—and finds that in Chicago there are 103 
men of that name, in New York 142, in Detroit 32, in Cleveland 
18, in Cincinnati 18, and in Philadelphia 83. That shows there 
are probably 3,450 John Collinses in the United States. I ean 
see no objection to furnishing the information to the public 
that the John Collins who was killed was John Collins, of Detroit, 
or John Collins, of New York, as the ease may have been, and 
thereby quieting the fears of the parents or next of kin or 
friends of the numerous John Collinses who are in the Army 
and unhurt. 

In one of the New York papers there were given the names 
and addresses of four Frank Kellys, one Frank Kelly having 
been reported among the list of killed and injured. There were 
four in the city of New York, all of them in the Army. 


ve names of sol- 
dence and next of 
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Mr. CALDER. Will the Senator allow me to state that those 
four Frank Kellys were all members of the same company? 

Mr. NEW. Yes; all in the Army and in one company from 
the city of New York. 

There has been a great deal of comment on this order among 


the newspapers. I have personally received a large number of 
letters and telegrams from people objecting to it, hoping that it 
might be modified, and if it is not inconsistent with the inter- 
ests of the public service, Mr. President, I think the order 
should be modified, and in a respectful way I suggest the War 
Department might inform the Senate and the public through the 
Senate if there is need for such an order. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator will allow me—— 

Mr. NEW. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. At the time of the sinking of the 
Tuscania, I think every Senator was literally bombarded with 
telegrams to ascertain whether or not certai“ oldiers who were 
on that ship were saved or lost. I had a g.eut deal of experi- 
ence with that situation. It was reported that hundreds of 
Michigan people had been lost when that ship went down. It 
took me several days to ascertain for the relatives and friends 
of those men whether or not they were among the saved. There 
was only one way that I could give them the information which 
they desired, and that was the home address of each of those 
survivors. Wot even the father’s or t-e mother’s name was 
given, but the home address was given. I took the pains to 
ascertain from the record who was saved, in order that I might 
in that way know with practical certainty who was lost. I 
sent hundreds of telegrams in reply to anxious inquiries about 
the fate of those soldier boys. 

I agree with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] that more 
information than is now given should, if possible, be given. 
These soldiers have loved ones at home, and fathers and 
mothers are entitled to know promptly the fate of their boys. 
To withhold that information is to add untold agony to the 
sufferings of loyal and patriotic people who have already suf- 
fered much and who have made this great contribution to the 
American cause. 

I desire to commend in the highest terms the efforts of the 
Senator from Indiana to find the basis of this extraordinary 
rule. If there is logic and reason and sense in it, of course we 
shall bow without complaining; but, so far as my information 
goes, it merely operates to wound the feelings of those affected 
and seriously affect the attitude of people at home toward the 
war and its consequences, if they can not find out as soon as 
possible the fate of their loved ones. They suffer the double 
penalty of doubt and anguish. I hope the resolution of the 
Senator from Indiana will prevail. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr, NEW. I yield to the Senator from Ohio for a question. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I did not intend to ask a 
question. I was going to make a statement of fact, with the 
Senator’s permission, 

Mr. NEW. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. POMERENE. The statement I desire to make seems to 
me to justify the resolution. 

On Sunday evening last I received a telegram from Ohio, 
which was sent me in the interest of and on behalf of a dis- 
tressed father, who had seen in the casualty lists the name of 
a young man whom he believed to be his son. 

I immediately took the matter up with the War Department 
and found there was no one there who could give me the desired 
information, On Monday morning I again inquired, and found 
that the name of this father’s son, fortunately, was not in the 
casualty lists; that the name was that of another young man— 
the names being almost identical—who lived in a city in the 
far South. 

Now, it does seem to me that there was no reason why this 
father in Ohio should be thus disturbed, and there was no rea- 
son why the father in the South should not have the informa- 
tion when it related to his own son, Personally I see no rea- 
son, looking at it with my limited knowledge of military af- 
fairs, why this information should not be given out as hereto- 
fore. If there is a military reason for not doing so, I have no 
doubt we shall learn it in response to the resolution which the 
Senator from Indiana has presented. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. NEW. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] 
has stated the. gist of this whole matter in the last sentence 
which he uttered. If there is a military reason, of course, no 


one wishes to force any other action than that which has been 
taken; but I did not have the opportunity to hear the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. New] make his preliminary statement, and 
I should like to call to the attention of the Senate the fact 
that it is still the practice in Great Britain and in Canada to 
publish with the name of the soldier either the organization 
with which he was connected or his residence or the nearest of 
kin, so that it can be easily determined who he is and from 
what section he comes. Under that practice such an instance 
as that stated by the Senator from Ohio could not occur. 

I think there is every reason, so far as I know, from a mili- 
tary standpoint why this information should be furnished the 
public, and I therefore hope the resolution of the Senator from 
Indiana will be adopted. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that I read such a list, though I did not read 
it in extenso. I have, however, such a list here, which has been 
published in the Canadian papers and reprinted in the papers 
in this country, of Canadian soldiers and American soldiers 
who were killed abroad. I can see no reason why it will fur- 
nish the Kaiser any particular information to know that Frank 
Kelly, who was reported killed, was Frank Kelly, of New York, 
or Frank Kelly, of Omaha, while such information would fur- 
nish relief to the minds of the parents of Frank Kelly in New 
York if it is Frank Kelly of some other place who happens to 
have been the victim of that casualty. 

If there are good military reasons, Mr. President, why this 
information should not be furnished, no man in the Senate 
will more willingly defer to them than will I; but in the ab- 
sence of a good reason, I think it is information which the 
public should receive. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. NEW. I yield to the Senator from. Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KNOX. I would suggest to the Senator from Indiana— 
and I offer it as an amendment—that for the sake of clarity 
the words “if not inconsistent with the interest of the service,” 
should be stricken out of the third and fourth lines and inserted 
in the first line after the word “requested,” so that it will 
read: 

That the War Department be requested, if not inconsistent with the 
interest of the service, to inform the Senate if such an order has been 
issued, together with the reasons— 

Then, I would suggest an additional amendment by inserting 
after the word “for” the words “such order.” 

Mr. NEW. I accept the amendment. I also suggest that the 
date mentioned in the resolution ought to be corrected. The 
preamble of the resolution reads: 

Whereas it has been stated in the public press of this date— 

The preamble should be amended to read, “from the news- 
papers of recent date,” or the newspapers of the date of the 
calendar day on which the resolution was introduced, and I 
shall ask that the modification be accepted without objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] that he move to insert the 
words which we always use in resolutions of this character— 
“if not incompatible with the public interest ’"—rather than the 
language he has suggested“ if not inconsistent with the in- 
terest of the service.” 

Mr. KNOX. I think it is immaterial which language is used. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator feels that there is no difference, 
very ‘well. 

Mr. NEW. I have no desire to bring out anything which is 
inconsistent with the interests of the military service, 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I will ask the Senator from Indiana if 
it would not meet with his approval to strike out in the first 
line of the preamble the words “ this date,” and insert “ March 
9,” as that was the day the newspapers published the informa- 
tion? 

Mr. NEW. That is what I was endeavoring to suggest. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I will also suggest to the Senator that 
instead of having the resolution read, “ Resolved, That the War 
Department be requested,” would it not be better that he frame 
it so that it will read, “ Resolved, That the Secretary of War 
be requested,” rather than the War Department? 

Mr. NEW. I will accept that amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, Mr. President, on lines 2 and 3 the. 
Senator has used the language “together with.” It seems to me 
that it would be better if the resolution read: 

That the War Department is requested to inform the Senate if such 
an order has been issued, and, if so, the reason for it— 

Rather than “together with.” 

Mr. NEW. I accept that amendment. It is the spirit of the 
resolution in which I am interested and not its language. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may we have the resolution 
read now as it is proposed to modify it, in order that we may 
know how it stands in its perfected state? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution as modified. 

The SECRETARY. As proposed to be modified, the resolution 
reads: 

Whereas it bas been stated in the public press of March 9, 1918, that 
the War Department in publishing the casualty lists of the American 
expeditionary forces now abroad will hereafter give names of soldiers 
only, witholding announcement of their residence and next of kin: 
Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested, if not inconsistent 
with the interest of the service, to inform the Senate if such an order 
has been issued; and if so, the reasons for such order, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution as modified. All in favor will say “aye”; those 
opposed, “ no.“ 

Mr. MYERS.. Mr. President, I would like to have the privi- 
.lege of saying a few words on the subject, as I have made some 
objection to the resolution. Has the result of the vote been 
announced? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. 

Mr. MYERS. Then, if the result has not been announced I 
wish to say a few words. I do not hope to change the result; 
but I would not care to indulge in the futile task of making 
remarks after the result of a vote had been announced. I will 
take but a few minutes of the Senate’s time, and in the begin- 
ning I wish to say that I have the very greatest respect, the 
highest regard, and the kindliest personal feelings for the es- 
teemed Senator from Indiana [Mr. New], the author of this 
resolution. 

It is a very unusual thing for me to object to a request for 
unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of a meas- 
ure before this body, and it was with regret that I did so the 
other day when the author of this resolution asked for unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consideration. My reason for 
doing so was that I was opposed to the resolution when it was 
offered, and when I read of it and heard about it it impressed 
me unfavorably, and I did not care to be present when unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consideration was asked without 
expressing my dissent from the terms of the resolution. 

I realized that the Senator from Indiana was entitled to con- 
sideration of his resolution, and when he moved to-day for its 
consideration I intended saying in the few remarks that I had 
in view to make that if he were asking unanimous consent I 
would have to object again, because I was opposed to the reso- 
lution ; but if he were making a motion I would have nothing to 
say against his motion to take up the resolution for considera- 
tion. I only had a few words to say in opposition to the reso- 
lution, and I felt I could express my views in regard to the reso- 
lution after it should be laid before the Senate for disposition. 
I will now proceed to do so. 

On the day after this resolution was introduced and request 
was first made for unanimous consent for its immediate con- 
sideration, the following article appeared in the Washington 
Post with regard to the resolution : 

Gen. March made the following statement: 

„Gen. oe sent a cable to the effect that a protest had been 
made to him by the French Government against the publication in the 


United States of the data in the form it has been published. The Goy- 
ernment said it was giving valuable information to the Germans. 


ALLIES WITHHOLD CASUALTY DATA. 


“The French system is to publish no casualties whatever. After 
three years of war this has been found the safest course to pursue. The 
names of the men are communicated to the mayors of the towns, who 
communicate the information personally to the relatives. 

“The British 1 casualties without any information that con- 
nects a man with any organization or with any particular action. 

“Gen. Pershing regards it as of the utmost importance that casual- 
ties be not connected with the fighting, as it is going on in such manner 
as to provide the enemy with information. 

It is the passione duty of Americans to support Gen. Pershing in 
this. Get back of him.” 


The same article further said: 


Gen. McIntyre, the War 8 censor, explained further yester- 
day some of the reasons which made it necessary to conceal this infor- 
mation from the enemy. He pointed out that the enemy regarded it as 
of the utmost importance to ascertain as nearly as possible the line of 
battle of its opponents and the make-up of the opposing units, 

Much of information, he said, was obtained by the enemy air- 

lanes, . parties, spies, ete., but in addition to this there were 
rman agencies at work supplying information from neutral and other 
countries, 8 from the home country of the rival troops. 

It is said that information of this character travels with incredibie 
rapidity. It is not impossible that information printed in the news- 
papers here is dispatched to Germany via neutral countries by some 
ey, code or other ingenious means. 

Particular stress was laid by the French Government on the pub- 


lished reports here concerning the number of Americans killed and put 
out of action by the German gas attack of March 1. For reasons not 
divul this information appears to have done considerable 
according to Gen. Pershing. 
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These articles, as I have said, appeared in the Washington 
Post, the morning after this resolution was introduced, upon 
which occasion the esteemed author of the resolution asked 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration, to which 
objection was made by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIr- 
LIAMS], and the resolution went to a committee. I do not be- 
lieve that a paper of the standing and character of the Wash- 
ington Post would print these interviews, purporting to quote 
the language of Gen. March and Gen. McIntyre unless they 
were authentic; and if authentic, these high officials of the 
War Department have already given the reasons which caused 
the making of the order in question. 

If that is correct, if the order was issued at the request of 
Gen. Pershing, I do not care what Gen. Pershing’s reasons are; 
I do not care what are the facts that caused him to make the 
request; if Gen. Pershing, our commander in chief in Europe, 
says that this is necessary or advisable and asks that it be done, 
I, for one, am willing to grant his request without a word. 

Gen. Pershing is or is not competent to conduct the campaign 
which has been intrusted to his care in Europe. If he is com- 
petent, I think that he ought to have his way about it, without 
being compelled to disclose his reasons to this body. If he is 
not competent, I think he ought to be recalled and some com- 
petent man put in his place. That is my view of the matter, 
and it does seem to me that the War Department ought to be 
allowed to make some move or take some step without being 
criticized for it or called to account for it and made to give its 
reasons to this body. 

I confess that I am not in sympathy with what appears to 
me to be a manifest disposition in this body continually to criti- 


cize the War Department, to call it to account, and make it 


give its reasons to the Senate or to the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs for nearly everything that it does, or at least 
for a great many of the things that it does. It seems to me that 
we ought to go on the assumption that the War Department is 
competent to attend to some things, some part of its business, 
without being called to account by this body; and when I read 
a plain statement,*which undoubtedly was an authentic, ver- 
batim interview, published in a reputable newspaper as coming 
from Gen. March, the Chief of Staff, and Gen. McIntyre, the 
Chief of the Censorship Bureau of the War Department, it did 
seem to me that that was enough, without going further and 
requiring them to account to this body for their reasons in so 
small a matter as this. 

I say “small matter,” because it is relatively small. Of 
course, the parents and other relatives of our soldiers in France 
like to learn all they can about them, but assurance has been 
given by the War Department that in addition to publishing 
the names, the specific information about who the party is who 
has suffered a casualty, his full name and where he resides, is 
immediately telegraphed by the War Department to his nearest 
of kin, whoever that may be in this country, to his father or 
mother or wife or guardian. Of course, uncles and cousins and 
aunts in different parts of the country may be anxious to know 
who is John Jones, reported dead or wounded, and may be 
restive; but if the parent or the wife gets this information by 
telegram immediately from the War Department, and Gen. 
Pershing says that no more information should be given out, 
it seems to me that uncles and aunts and cousins and other 
distant relatives might be allowed to be restive for a few days 
until they may hear from the next of kin, who is promptly 
notified. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Do either of the generals whom the Sen- 
ator quoted from the newspaper state that it would be dan- 
gerous to publish the town or city from which the soldier came 
whoewas killed? 

Mr. MYERS. I have just read the interviews. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I followed it the best I could, but I did 
not see that the interviews said anything about the residence. 
What earthly reason there could be for withholding from the 
Germans the information that John Smith, who was killed, 
came from Chicago rather than New York, is beyond me; but 
it may be within the knowledge of our General Staff. If so, I 
would not want to extract it. But if they have no reason we 
do not ask them to give it, and if they have a good one, if they 
give it, it will be sustained, and if they have a bad one it ought 
to be overruled. 

Mr. MYERS. Those interviews were given out, and the main 
reason they give is that Gen. Pershing has requested it: If he 
has requested it, that reason is good enough for me. I do not 
want him to give any further reason; and I must say that I 
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um not in sympathy with what seems to me to be a manifest 
disposition in the legislative branch of the Government to call 
the War Department to account for nearly everything it does. 
We have investigations, we have resolutions, we have criticizing 
speeches. I notice that in the House of Representatives some 
Member has introduced a resolution to investigate the sinking 
of the Tuscania, to learn why it was sunk. The reason it sank, 
as I understand, is that it was torpedoed by a submarine; but 
they are not satisfied with that. They want to know, I suppose, 
why the submarine torpedocd it. I see that some ship went to 
sea a short time ago and sank, and that there is an announced 
intention of introducing a resolution to investigate why it was 
sent to sea and why it sank; and we have investigations about 
nearly everything the War Department does, it seems. While 
I do not impugn the motives of those who are more critical 
than I, it does seem to me that from the beginning of this war 
the War Department has been subjected to an undue amount 
of criticism. If it does a thing, it is criticized. If it does not 
do a thing, it is criticized. 

When the cantonments were located in the South there was a 
wholesale, broadside, avalanche of criticism for locating the 
most of those cantonments in the South, and partisan reasons 
were inthnated on the part of some. It was criticizingly asked, 
“Why was this done?” “ Why were nearly all the cantonments 
put in the South?” Then, last winter, when the hard winter 
came on, unusually cold weather, there was a broadside of 
criticism because a few of those cantonments were located in 
the North—one in Massachusetts, where it was said to be too 
cold for the soldiers to be drilled. “Why were not all those 
cantonments located in the South, where the weather was mild,” 
was asked by critics of the War Department. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield, with great pleasure. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Warm weather is coming ou now pretty 
soon, and I should like to know if they have succeeded in get- 
ting any cotton uniforms for summer wear for the soldiers? 

Mr. MYERS. There is another subject for criticism and in- 
vestigation and resolutions. I suppose there will be an investi- 
gation of that. I suggest that the Senator from Washington 
offer a resolution to investigate that weighty question. 

I am speaking in the best of feeling for Senators who take a 
different view about these matters, The Senator from Indiana 
IMr. New] may wonder why I have taken his innocent little 
resolution, as he regards it, as an object of my opposition, and 
have said that we should draw there a line against criticism. 
Weill, there had been so much investigation, so much criticism 
of the War Department that when I heard this resolution it 
seemed to me it was uncalled for and in line with the general 
spirit of criticism that pervades this body and that we might 
as well oppose some of these movements in that direction, for 
T regard the great majority of them as wholly unjustified. If 
the spirit of criticism of the War Department in Congress keeps 
up I think we might as well make a clean sweep of it and adopt 
a resolution and cable it to Gen. Pershing ordering that each 
night he is to map out a program of the movements of his 
troops for the next day, what he is going to do, what moves he 
is going to make, and require him to cable it over here and 
lay it before this body at 12 o'clock noon each day, and let this 
body approve or disapprove it and wire back its approval or 
disapproval. Of course, he would not be bound by it, but there 
would be as much merit in it as has been in some of the reso- 
tutions and criticisms that have been launched at the War 
Department from this body. 

I believe that the entente allics and the United States have 
the most gigantic problem of all the ages of the world in their 
undertaking to defeat Germany and her allies in this war. I 
regard the central powers as already half victorious in this war. 
They have fought their way already half way to victory. When 
this war began the central powers were assailed on each side, 
the cast and the west. They had powerful opposition on each 
side. To-day, after nearly four years of warfare, every vestige 
of opposition on the cast side of the central powers is wiped out 
of existence, conquered, subdued. Not one vestige of opposition 
remains on the east side. Of course that is not the side on 
which the strongest opposition was made; but whatever it was 
kas been conquered, and in addition to conquering that opposi- 
tion the central powers have thereby gained control of almost 
unlimited fields of material resources and supplies, which prob- 
ably put the central powers on as good a footing as to supplies 
and give them as strong a defense against starvation as the 
entente allies and the United States. I have been giving these 
matters serious consideration, and it does seem to me that with 
the most supreme and gigantic effort which we must make to 


reverse the operations of war on the western front and to put 
victory on our side in the remaining half of this war we ought 
to some extent follow our leaders without so much quibbling 
and criticism and without so much of a disposition to call them 
to account—to call them on the carpet, you might say—before 
this body and its committees, and make them give their reasons 
for nearly everything they do. I believe it is time we were 
getting together in better spirit and taking the judgment of the 
men at the head of the War Department and the judgment of 
Gen. Pershing in the field as being worth something and adopt- 
ing it as our judgment, and pulling together instead of con- 
tinually criticizing and pulling apart. Surely the War Depart- 
ment is competent to do something without interference from 
this body and its committees. 

Those are the reasons why I have opposed. this resolution. 
The sum and substance of it may be expressed in the one state- 
ment that Gen. Pershing has requested it, and that is enough 
for me. 1 think we should do everything in out power to baek 
up Gen. Pershing instead of making him give his reasons for 
what he is doing so we may decide whether he is right or wrong. 
Trust him to know something. ‘Trust him to do something right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

CONSIDERATION OF MILITARY BILLS. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico obtained the floor. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me for just a moment? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There are at least 29 measures re- 
ported out of the Military Affairs Committee that are very 
essential to the prosecution of this war. The department has 
urged action on them, but somehow or other we have not been 
able to get these measures up. I am going to serve notice on 
the Senate now that if I can not get opportunity to take these 
bills up in the morning hour I am going to ask, to-morrow or 
next day, to displace the Indian appropriation bill, unless I 
can arrange with the Senator from Arizena [Mr. AsHurst] to 
consent to let me get these bills in. I think their passage is 
essential, and I think the Senate will agree with me that they 
ought to be put through. Many of them have not yet passed the 
House, They must be acted upon by the Senate and then taken 
up in the House later. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I entirely agree with the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Oregon. I do not believe that 
at 2 o'clock there will be any objection on the part of the Sena- 
tor from Arizona to laying aside the Indian appropriation bill 


‘temporarily and proceeding with the bills mentioned by the 


Senator. If there were any real necessity for the passage of 
that bill within a given time, then, of course, it would be another 
matter, but no harm can come even if that bill is not passed 
for two weeks. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I believe not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator is absolutely correct in 
his position. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, with the permission of the 
Senator from New Mexico 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I suggest to the Senator that instead 
of waiting until to-morrow, then, we undertake to proceed imme- 
diately after the address of the Senator from New Mexico to 


take up the military bills? 
I shall undertake to arrange that with 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I think it very important to go right on 
with them at once, rather than wait until to-morrow, if the Sena- 
tor from Arizona is willing to have that done. 

Mr. ASHURST. I did not hear the remark of the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was inquiring if, after the Senator from 
New Mexico concluded his remarks, the Senator from Arizona 
would consent to laying aside the Indian appropriation bill in 
order to dispose of some of these military bills? 

Mr. ASHURST. Of course, after the unfinished business, 
which is the Indian appropriation bill, is laid before the Senate 
at 2 o’clock, should the chairman of the Committee on Military, 
Affairs or any member of the Committee on Military Affairs 
assert to the Senate that the passage of a certain bill is very, 
important, I would ask unanimous consent that the Indian ap- 
propriation bill be laid aside for two hours or three hours; but 
I wish in all courtesy to have it understood that I can consent 
to nothing that would displace the Indian bill as the unfinished 
business. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I will say to the Sena- 
tor that I will not ask that, because the Senator has always been 
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very courteous about allowing these bills to be considered; but 
I do think they ought to be considered by the Senate. 

Mr. ASHURST. Very well. 

SHORTAGE OF SUGAR AND COAL, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico addressed the Senate. 
having spoken for some time, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cunris in the chair). The 
absence of a quorum is suggested. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


After 


Ashurst Kellogg Ransdell Thompson 
Beckham Knox Shafroth Tillman 
Borah dge Sheppard Townsend 
Caider McCumber Simmons Trammell . 
Curtis McKellar Smith, Ariz. Underwood 
Fall Martin Smith, Ga. Vardaman 
Gronna Nelson Smith, Mich, Wadsworth 
Henderson New Smoot Warren 
Johnson, Cal. Norris Sterlin ee 
Johnson, S. Dak. Overman Sutherland iiliams 
Jones, N. Mex. ge Swanson Wolcott 
Jones, Wash. Pittman Thomas 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I announce that the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosryson], the junior Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Kresy], and the senior Senator from California [Mr. 
PuHetan] are detained on official business. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. KENDRHICK JI. He is absent from the city on public 
business. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names, not a quorum. The Secretary will call 
the names of the absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. France, Mr. HARDING, and Mr. PoMERENE answered to their 
names when called. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. Hanpwicx, Mr. Cort, and Mr. GAL- 
LINGER entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. The 
Senator from New Mexico will proceed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico resumed his speech and was in- 
terrupted by 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). The 
Senator from New Mexico will please suspend. The hour of 2 
o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business, which will be stated. 

The Secretary, A bill (H. R. 8696) making appropriations for 
the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, 
and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be laid aside until the hour of 4 o’clock this day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The Senator from New Mexico 
will proceed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico resumed his speech. After having 
spoken for some time, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Krye in the chair). The 
absence of a quorum having been suggested, the Secretary will 
eall the roll. ‘ 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Johnson, S. Dak. Page Thomas 


Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Thompson 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Ransdell Tillman 
Dillingham King Robinson Trammell 
Fall Lodge Sheppard Wadsworth 
Fletcher McKellar Smith, Mich Watson 
France Nelson moot Williams 
Gallinger New Sutherland 

Henderson Overman Swanson 


Mr. McKELLAR,. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. SHIELDS] on public business. I ask 
that this announcement may stand for the dax. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. My colleague [Mr. Gorr] is absent on 
account of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SUTHERLAND in the chair). 
Thirty-four Senators have answered to their names. There is 
not 2 quorum present. The Secretary will call the names of 
the absent Senators, 

The Secretary called the names of the absentees, and Mr, 
Grunv, Mr. Gronna, Mr. Jonnson of California, Mr. Kimry, Mr. 
NUGENT, Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. SHarnorH, Mr. Townsenp, and 
Mr. Varnpaman answered to their names when called. 


Mr. Boran, Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. Worcorr. Mr. STERLING, and 
Mr. McCuamer entered the Chamber and answered to their 
names, : 

Mr. VARDAMAN. A great number of Senators have gone 
down to see the aviation performance this afternoon, and, if it 
is agreeable to the Senator from New Mexico, I should like to 
move an adjournment, that the balance of us might go. 

Mr. Sarr of Georgia and Mr. BANKHEAD entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The hour of 4 o'clock 
having arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which is House bill 8696. 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask that the unfinished business be tem- 
porarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. The Senator from New Mexico will proceed. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico resumed and concluded his speech, 
which iš, entire, as follows: 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, on December 11, 
1917, the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lope] in- 
troduced and the Senate passed the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Manufactures be directed to in- 
quire into the causes of the 5 of sugar and coal and report to 
the Senate thereon, together with their recommendation of any steps 
which they may deem it necessary to take with a view of remedying 
the conditions and, if possible, preventing their recurrence. 

The Committee on Manufactures met on December 12 and ap- 
pointed a subcommittee consisting of Senators REED, VAnDAMAN, 
Loner, Kenyon, and myself to carry out the directions of tho 
resolution. The subcommittee at once entered upon the per- 
formance of its duties, and on December 14 began the examina- 
tion of witnesses. This examination continued, with but very 
few intermissions even -during the holidays, until January 23 
of this year. On the day after the taking of the testimony had 
been concluded the subcommittee met for the purpose of con- 
sidering its report. No conclusion was reached other than that 
further consideration of a report should be deferred until after 
the testimony should have been printed. After a considerable 
lapse of time the chairman notified the members of the sub- 
committee that he was having prepared a tentative statement 
of facts regarding the coal situation. On February 25 the sub- 
eommittee met for the purpose of considering this tentative 
statement of facts, but inasmuch as other important questions 
were pending in the Senate, only a short session was held and 
no conclusion reached. On that day this statement reached the 
public press and was much commented upon. ‘There has been 
no subsequent meeting of the subcommittee, At this meeting 
we were informed by the Senator from Massachusetts that, 
according to previous announcement, he would address the Sen- 
ate upon the subject which the committee had had under con- 
sideration, on Wednesday, the second day thereafter. On this 
last-mentioned day the Senator, in pursuance of this notice, in 
a carefully prepared speech, which required about two hours 
in its delivery, presented his views both upon the facts which 
had been under investigation and the conclusions which ap- 
peared to him to flow therefrom. 

My experience in this body has been so limited that I am not 
qualified to pass upon the propriety of the act of the Senator 
in discussing these questions at that time. It would seem, 
however, that the Senate, by the passage of the resolution and 
its reference to a committee which was subsequently authorized 
to employ reporters and incur the expense of printing its 
record desired a serious investigation of the subject matter 
and the benefit of the joint judgment of at least a majority of 
the whole committee. So far as I am advised, there is no 
reason why this result should not have been obtained. It 
would also seem that inasmuch as the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has given complete expression to his views without 
conference with the members of the committee, that it is now 
impossible for the committee to take up the record, give it 
judicial consideration, and present a report in what I under- 
stand to be the usual way. The Senator in his speech not only 
discussed the immediate questions of sugar and coal, but en- 
tered into a general arraignment of nearly all the activities 
of the Government, 

The publie press discussed this speech at considerable length 
and its tendency has been to bring into disrepute not only the 
Food and Fuel Administrations but many other departments. 
From the Congressional Directory I have obtained the infor- 
mation that the Senator from Massachusetts was graduated 
from Harvard College in 1871 and from Harvard Law School 
in 1875; was admitted to the bar in 1876, and in the same 
year received a degree of Ph. D. from Harvard University; 
that his profession is that of literature; that he has published 
a large number of historical and biographical works, some of 
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which I have read with much pleasure and, I hope, some 


edification, I find also in the Directory that he is a member of 
a number of literary societies and has received the degree of 
LL, D. from no less than seren of the best-known educational 
institulions in the country. He has occupied many positions 
of honor in the Republican Party and at its national conven- 
tions. He served two terms as a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Massachusetts Legislature, was four times 
elected a Representative in Congress, took his scat in the 
Senate March 4, 1893, and since that time has been a Member 
of this body. 

Any statements emanating from a man with such an honor- 
able career must create a profound impression upon all those 
who are permitted to hear or read them. The speech was 
delivered in a most pleasing and incisive manner. Its lan- 
guage was of the purest diction, and as a whole might be classed 
as a literary jewel studded with gems perfectly cut and highly 
polished. It would seem almost sacrilegious to mar its beauty, 
and I assure you that it is with a feeling of much temerity 
that I undertake to make any comment thereon. Only im- 
pelling reasons, in no wise personal, would tempt me to do so, 
Inasmuch, however, as I am forced to believe that the expres- 
sions and affirmances of the distinguished Senator tend to dis- 


credit the services of a vast number of patriots who are sery- | 


ing our country in this crisis and to discourage the great host 
of American citizens who are making sacrifices in order to pre- 
serve this Republic I can not remain silent. 

Mr, President, I have attended practically all sessions of the 
subcommittee and have given to the matters under investiga- 
tion as much thought and study as time and opporiunity would 
permit, and I can not agree in the main with the Senator from 
Massachusetts upon some of the most important facts which 
he discussed nor with many of his most important conclusions. 
I feel it my duty, therefore, not only to the officials involved 
but the country generally, to mitigate, if possible, the evil 
inflmences which naturally follow erroneous statements from 
such a distinguished source. I crave, therefore, the indulgence 
of the Senate while I dwell as briefly as possible upon the 
statements and conclusions of the Senator from Massachusetts 
and also upon what I conceive to be a proper deduction from 
the record made up by the Subcommittee on Manufactures, 

The Senator at the threshold of his argument calls to mind 
some of the general economic conditions of the world which 
existed prior to the war in Europe, and also the same economic 
conditions as changed by the war between August, 1914, and 
April, 1917. He points out that after the Spanish War an era 
of prosperity, not only in the United States but in other coun- 
tries, was entered upon and that the prosperous condition of 
the people brought about a greater demand for all commodities 
entering into human He also very definitely 
sets forth the increase in the circulating medium through 
vastly increased production of gold and the expansion of 
credits and of currency based on gold. From these causes it 
was rightfully contended that commodities in general would be 
ndvanced in price. We are given the changes in price of 35 
articles of food which took place between the year 1900 and 
the year 1910. From this it appears that 32 articles had in- 
creased and only 3 decreased in price during the 10-year 
period, and that the increase of all averaged 40 per cent of 
the 1900 prices. This tendency in prices was gradual and con- 
tinued until the beginning of the European war. The effect of 
the European war upon prices is so graphically pictured by the 
Senator that I quote from him, as follows: 


Such, then, was the economic situation in regard to prices, which had 
existed for some 15 years, when the war breke out in Europe. That 
war it a necessary reduction of the purchasing power of 
the natlons involved, but this effect, tending to lower prices, was gradual 
in its operation, and, although it will undoubtedly be felt with intense 
severity after the cicse of the war, it has thus far in no degree offset 
the other effects which the war uced. Millions of men has been 
estimated as many as 40,000,0 were taken by the war in the course 
ot years from the class of prođucers and were converted into con- 
sumers. Other millions were taken from uctive industries and 
forced into industries wholly no uctive; that is, industries which 
were engaged in making shells explosives, for example, which were 
immediately destroyed and which, of course, earned nothing. This ab- 
sorption of millions of men in war and war industries produced in- 
evi 8 a great shortage of labor in all ordinary and reproductive 
occupations. There could be no more powerful cause than this for a 
violent advance in prices, and this movement was still further acceler- 
ated by the increase of the circulating in Europe through the 
issue of paper currency and the expansion of national credits, and in 
this country by the pounne in of enormous quantities ef gold to pay 
for the purchases made by the t nations. The general upward 
movement of prices, therefore, which had been going on steadi oro 
the war was perty and abnormally quickened by the unnatural effects 
of war conditions, 


It is not pointed out, however, how much prices were advanced 
by reason ef the European war, and while he states that they 


were abnormally quickened by the unnatural effects of war con- | 


ditions, that fact does not seem to haye made any permanent im- 
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pression upon his mind. Immediately following the quotation 
just made, the Senator says: 

This was the situation which confronted us when we entered the war 
Jast April and when we undertook to check the operation of these great 
economic forces by the artificial and arbitrary methods of law and by 
Executive action. It was proposed to reduce prices in spite of the over- 
wh ng economic forces which were working always steadily and re- 
Jon oT toward their advance and at the same time to stimulate pro- 

uction. 

Again the Senator says: 

The fixing of prices simultaneously with the stimulation of produc- 
tion, —— zar — — 5 *» * preceeded on 

sa and advan ces were 
and irresistible economic causes, but were wholly owing to the fact that 
somebody was g undue profits. Undoubtedly ere were people 
who were making exorb ‘ofits, but this was not the case with the 
great volume of business. Profits on an advancing market were good, 

ut they were 8 within bounds by 5 Advances in the w: 

of labor and in all running expenses, as well as by the good sense and in- 
telligence of the mass of those engaged in business. 

It is contended that the theory which has been acted upon 
by Congress was based on exceptions and not on the general 
rule and is, therefore, vicious. It is also contended that the 
slaughter of all makers of undue profits would undoubtedly 
check speculation and tend to give stability te prices, but would 
not stop their advance, which arises from fundamental and 
universal economic causes which can not be suppressed by “ laws 
or decrees or even by ungs and language.” The conclusion is, 
therefore, casily reached that attempts to lower prices by 
Executive decree or by law can not with the present economic 
forces at work possibly succeed. 

On the other hand 


The Senator says— 


not due to d 


if production is 
stimulated, then the natural laws, which are powerful than 
dents, begin to work. A roduction will cer- 


iy it will lower prices, and it is 
Therefore have ad sed 
production, and if anything could be done to lower prices it could be 
done in that way. 

To my mind the Senator has not given us an adequate picture 
of the conditions as they existed at the time of the passage of 
the food and fuel legislation nor has he correctly stated the 
objects of that legislation. No one can successfully contend 
that prices steadily advancing owing to fundamental natural 
economic laws can be permanently lowered by laws or decrees. 
The 35 articles of food heretofore referred to during the 10- 
year period from 1900 to 1910 advanced on an average of 4 per 
cent per annum, while during the one year, 1915, the index 
number of all commodities, as shown by the statistics of whole- 
sale prices issued by the Department of Labor advanced more 
than 23 per cent. During the year 1916 all commodities made 
a further advance of more than 32 per cent. As compared with 
prices in December, 1915, Bessemer pig iron in 1916 had in- 
creased 142 per cent, steel billets 208 per cent, and barbed wire 
80 per cent. In June and July, 1916, No. 2 hard winter wheat 
at Kansas City sold at less than $1 per bushel. In November 
of the same year No. 1 northern spring wheat was selling at 
Minneapolis at $2 per bushel. As compared with 1915, the 
price of granulated sugar during the year 1916 averaged nearly 
24 per cent higher in price. During the last five months of 
1916 in many instances prices of coal were more than doubled. 
Pittsburgh run-of-the-mine coal in Cincinnati increased from 
$2.20 per ton in August to $4.50 per ton in December. At 
the same time New River smokeless coal increased from 
$2.60 to $6.10 per ton. Pocahontas coal at Norfolk increased 
from $3.25 per ton in August to $6 per ton in December. From 
May to December in 1916 the price of coke was more than 
doubled. In 1914 the average price of copper was 13 cents 
per pound and during 1916 the price averaged 273 cents per 
pound—during a portion of the year it was more than 34 cents 
per pound. No official data are readily obtainable as to prices 
of these various commodities during the early part of 1917, but 
it is safe to assume that they were as high and even much 
higher than the prices above mentioned on April 6, 1917, when 
the United States was forced into a world war. 

The resolution which declared that a state of war existed 
between this country and the German Government pledged 
all our resources to the prosecution of the war. That this 
pledge was made in good faith received concrete aflirmances 
in the various bills which were passed during the next few 
months making appropriations for the conduct of the war. 
These various appropriations and authorizations for the first 
fiscal year, not including the sums of money provided to be 
advanced to our allies or our ordinary expenses, amount to 
the stupendous sum of $12,413,452,720.41. When we recall that 
prior to the European war the total productive income of the 
United States did not exceed $40,600,000,000 per annum and 
that the net income of the entire country after the payment of 


‘living expenses probably did not exceed $5,000,000,000, we can 


1918. 
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realize in some degree at least the extent to which production 
must be increase] if we should put inte the war the commodi- 
ties necessary to carry it on according to the standard set by 
these appropriations, 

In this undertaking an unlimited demand for many com- 
modities was created, and, taking into consideration the 
necessities of our allies, a demand for many commodities 
was created which could not be satisfied with any facili- 
ties then existing or which could be supplied in the near 
future. In addition to this, we began calling, and are still 
calling, men in vast numbers from the ordinary productive pur- 
suits of life and forcing them, in an economic sense, to become 
consumers only or engaged in what usually is termed nonpro- 
ductive industries. These were the conditions and these the 
future prospects which confronted the country on August 10, 
1917, when the food and fuel legislation was enacted. In these 
circumstances it seems to me that it would have been the height 
of folly to have depended upon the natural laws of supply and 
demand for the regulation of prices. I do not believe with the 
Senator from Massachusetts that “profits were kept within 
bounds by corresponding increases in the wages of labor and 
in running expenses, as well as the good sense and intelligence 
of the mass of those engaged in business.” In many lines of 
industry strikes were occurring because the operators were 
reaping unheard-of profits and the laborers not receiving their 
just share. The prices of food, fuel, clothing, rents, and all 
the necessaries of life were advancing and still advancing to 
such an extent that the laborer, although receiving what in 
previous years would have been considered high wages, was 
not satisfied. Contractors were declining to make bids upon 
work for the Government because they did not know what 
would be the cost of either material or labor. It was known 
to everyone that many months, and perhaps several years, would 
elapse before production under the greatest stimulation could 
overtake the demand. Without some regulation of the prices 
of the necessities of life there would have been an ever-increas- 
ing cycle of higher prices, and it would have been impossible 
for the War or Navy Departments to make estimates of the 
cost of ships, munitions of war, or the expenses of maintaining 
our soldiers and sailors, as the effectiveness of appropriations 
could not be ascertained. Notwithstanding what has been done, 
much uncertainty has existed, and still exists, as to the value 
in war of the appropriations made by Congress, and unless 
something had been done to regulate prices chaotic conditions 
only would have obtained. I can not, therefore, agree with the 
Senator that the purpose of the legislation of August 10, 1917, 
was an attempt to lower steadily advancing prices brought about 
through any natural economic causes. The purpose, as I 
view it, was to stay the hands of greed and avarice 
which had practically seized every industry contributing 
directly to the war, until, at least in some measure, produc- 
tion might be stimulated and overtake the demand. That such 
a purpose could be accomplished by what the Senator calls 
“legislative artifice and Executive action,” in my judgment, 
has been accomplished, as I hope to demonstrate by an exami- 
nation of the activities of the Food and Fuel Administrations. 

The Senator from Massachusetts says months have elapsed 
since we entered upon the experiment of reducing prices and 
at the same time increasing production and that the time has 
come when we can profitably discuss the results. The legisla- 
tion regarding food and fuel became a law on the 10th of 
August, 1917, and the investigating committee began its work 
on the 14th of December following, a period of four months 
having elapsed. It is impossible, of course, to determine in so 
short a time the actual effect of efforts to increase production 
of a crop which is produced only annually, as is the case of 
sugar, but careful reasoning from cause to effect will indicate 
the probable results. 

The Senator after a lengthy discussion of the sugar problem 
reaches the conclusion that the shortage of sugar was artificial 
and caused by the attempt to establish artificial prices and by 
interfering to some extent with distribution, and he finds 
“two central facts as a result of the policy adopted by the 
Food Administration in regard to sugar to have been a slight 
reduction in the price from the high point reached in August 
and a scarcity of sugar, amounting in some cases to a famine.” 
The Senator says: 


Admitting that there would haye been hi; rices at the period I 
have descri „there can be no doubt that with the higher prices there 
would have been sufficient sugar in all parts of the coun for the 


normal consumption of the 


ple of the United States, and that they 
would rather have paid a 


her price and had some sugar. 


If these contentions be true, the millions of our patriotic citi- 
zens who have voluntarily made self-denial in order to con- 
serve sugar should feel a just resentment and the Food Admin- 
istration be subjected to censure. 


Let us therefore examine the evidence as to the shortage of 
sugar and why it occurred. There is no doubt but what there 
was during the last three months of the year an actual shortage 
in the supply of sugar in many sections of the country. In cer- 
tain sections and at certain periods sugar could not be obtained 
except in small quantities and in some cases none was to be 
had. There is no evidence that there were any supplies of sugar 
above normal in any section of the United States. That there 
was a shortage there can be no doubt, but the Senator says that 
it was artificial, and this assertion is of such great import that 
it is worthy of careful examination. It was attempted at the 
hearings and also by the Senator in his speech to dem- 
onstrate by statistics that there was an abundance of sugar. 
These statistics submitted by the Senator upon analysis do not 
appear to me to be convincing. At the time these statistics were 
prepared they were largely in the estimate stage so far as the 
supply available for the last three months of last year was con- 
cerned, and there are serious discrepancies in their alleged 
demonstrations. 

In the first place, no statistics were or are available as to the 
great stock of sugar in the country which had been sold by the 
refiners or the beet-sugar factory and which was or is in the 
warehouses of the jobber or stores of the wholesale grocer or 
shops of the retailer ‘or the household of the consumer. For all 
statistical purposes sugar disappears as soon as it is sold by the 
primary manufacturer and is thereafter referred to as “ invisible 
stock.” Except for the two special surveys made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on August 31, 1917, and December 31, 1917, 
at the instance of the Food Administration itself, the amount of 
this invisible stock in the country at any one time is a subject of 
guesswork, and yet at the same time there is enough leeway 
here to account for the difference between plenty and scarcity, 

Another important matter on which there are no statistics 
available is the amount of domestic beet sugar carried over from 
the beginning of the year. Figures are available for the entire 
beet crop of 1916-17, but when we try to figure the supplies for 
the calendar year 1917 we do not know what proportion of this 
beet-sugar crop was sold by the factories before January 1, 
much less what was in transit to the consumers. A 

In the same way there have been no figures presented as to 
what proportion of the 1917-18 crop of domestice beet sugar was 
available before January 1, 1918. It is here that I think the 
Senator made a fundamental error in attempting to demonstrate 
by statistics that there was an abundant amount of sugar in 
the United States. In figuring the amount of sugar available 
during the three autumn months of last year, he states that the 
Louisiana crop was 271,339 long tons and the United States 
beet-sugar crop was 734,577 tons. These figures, as shown by 
the table on page 2728 of the Recorp, are the figures for the 
1916-17 crop, which in both cases began to be harvested in the 
fall of 1916, was marketed in the winter of 1916-17, and was 
completely disposed of before last summer. No better illustra- 
tion could be asked of the danger of statistics in the hands of 
those of us who are not thoroughly conversant with the subject. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SurHerranp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. T do. - 

Mr. LODGE. Do I understand the Senator from New Mexico 
to say that the beet-sugar crop for the year which has just 
closed was not 734,000 long tons? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The year is not just closed. 

Mr. LODGE. I mean the year 1917. They call it 1916-17 
or 1917-18, but they only include, as the Senator well knows, 
the month of December. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is just that point that I am 
trying to make clear, that we do not know how much of that 
Sugar was available during the month of December. We can 
only tell what was estimated for the entire year, but I do not 
happen to have any definite statement here of what was ac- 
tually produced of beet sugar for the entire crop of 1917-18. 

Mr. LODGE. The crop of 1917-18 is not in, and, of course, 
nee the Senator nor anybody else knows anything about 
that. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
crop of 1916-17. 

Mr. LODGE. What I mean to say is that I took the last fig- 
ures for a complete year, and that was the year completed on 
the Ist of December, 1917. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is quite right. 

Mr. LODGE. That is, 11 months of 1917 and 1 month of 
1916. I understood the Senator to say that I had taken the 
figures for 1915 and 1916. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; but the figures which the 
Senator took were the figures for the year 1916-17. 


I have the figures here for the 
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Mr. LODGE. One month for 1916 and 11 months for 1917. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It so happens that the one 
month in 1916 runs into 1917, and we haye no data which divide 
that portion of the crop which was produced and consumed in 
tae from that portion which was produced. and consumed in 
1917. 

Mr. LODGE. I took the official figures for the year given 
by Willett & Gray and by the department. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am not making any war upon 
those figures; they were the estimates given at the time; but 
I am attempting to show that such figures give us no informa- 
tion upon which we can rely as to the actual supply of sugar 
which was available for the calendar year 1917. 

Mr. LODGE. As to that there may be a difference of opin- 
ion, but they were the best figures we had. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Unquestionably so. I am not 
attempting to say that the Senator from Massachusetts did not 
obtain the best information he could get, but I am attempting to 
present the proposition that by any statistics which are available 
it is impossible to demonstrate a shortage of sugar or an abund- 
ance of sugar for the calendar year 1917, 

Mr. LODGE. That, of course involves a difference of opin- 
ion, and not of figures. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. For panes the Senator used 
the estimates of the year 1916-17, showing 271,000 tons as the 
Louisiana crop, but when that crop was actually produced and 
its yield actually ascertained, it had dwindled to 225,000 tons. 

At this point Mr. Varpaaran raised the question of a quorum, 
and the roll was called. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I was proceeding 
to try to get before the Senate information which will be abso- 
lutely convincing that there was an actual shortage in the sup- 


ply of sugar available for the year 1917, and that this actual 
shortage was not artificial and brought about through the activi- 
ties of the Food Administration. 

The domestic crops which were actually available for the 
relief of the shortage in the last three months of last year were 
such portions of the domestic beet crop and Louisiana cane crop 
of 1917-18 as could be manufactured and marketed before Jan- 
uary 1. The latest estimates of these crops are 750,000 tons and 
225,000 tons, respectively. But those familiar with western con- 
ditions know that it is impossible to manufacture and market 
the entire beet-sugar crop before January 1, so that only an inde- 
terminate portion of this crop, which was particularly and un- 
fortunately late, was available at the time of the scarcity. 

In the important matter of consumption the figures of the 
Senator from Massachusetts again illustrate the unreliability of 
a statistical demonstration such as he undertakes. His figures 
are based on Mr. Hoover's estimate of a normal consumption of 
8,700,000 tons. While this was a proper estimate, actual con- 
sumption in the United States turned out to be 8,954,000 tons, an 
increase of 295,000 tons over the corresponding figures for 1916, 
It is true, as I have previously stated, that the statisticians treat 
sugar as haying passed into consumption as soon as it leaves the 
factory where it is manufactured, without regard to whether 
it is eaten, put into preserves, hoarded by the consumer, or still 
in transit, but this only adds to the uncertainty of attempting 
to ascertain the amount of sugar actually in the country by any 
statistics available. 

I think it advisable to put into the Reconp the table to which I 
have referred which appears on page 2728 of the Recorp, and 
ask that this may be done without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Sugar crops of ths world. 
Fro u Weekly Statistical Suza: Trada Journa! 


The following arr cur latest estimates: 
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‘| Dozombar to Juno.. seed 35, 000 65,09) 
January to Junoooſᷣ·p UU H PHH soosse .. 25, 000 85,09) 
Octobor to Desamber....... 2 
(Aa to Jun 20,000 113,224 
..| October to January 15,009 13,00) 
-| Octodar to Dezamb 15,009 7,003 
-f October to Februar kk «„ 8,009 7,567 
pews REEY 8 8 3 285, 009 262,849 
. June to November. ..-...-..---------+ 159, 009 149, 209 
-| Octobar to February... 375, 009 194, 0 
ßjn3ͥͤ / cranes am 5, $47, 500 3, 333, 432 
DOsam NOT to MSY... e 2, 759,009 2,631,009 
May to Notemder o.oo... oc ic ae scout eee eee 1, 800, 009 1, 108,537 
z November to June 459,009 405, 227 
Philippine Dianei GP / A OA FOR ee 273,259 332, 153 
en ee 5, 278, 250 4, 883, 200 | 4,539,952 
FFVTVVVVVVVVVVTVVVVCVCVVVTVTTVTTTVTTTTVTTTTTTTTTT—— 265, 009 192, 831 159, 681 
thi aaa o cb 100,000 100, 009 90, 09. 
Total in Australia and Polynosia..... Se eS ert eee | hice Adaluk ied nint dadima ehara aaan 365, 099 292, 831 249,681 
t (consumed . ive Lana . 100,009 101, $32 98, 964 
Mant . aes : / August to January 224,00) f 308, 189 215,523 
a exports... en eee Š 115 880 112851 
50, „000 „000 
823,581 521, 573 
6,000 6,359 
11, 263, 292 10, 683, 997 
4,456, 8,077, 760 
781,877 779,158 
itra 4 17, 641 
Grand total cane and beet sugar 16, 465, 777 16, 659, cy 


Fstimated increase in th» world’s productiorn een n eee e owen eee —2*—õr:rnä 6464444 „„ „„„„ã3vꝛ 1 
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EUROPEAN BEET CROPS. 


4 Taon information at hand we estimate the European beet crops as 
ollows : 


[Tons ef 2,249 pounds. 


8w itrcriand — 
Roumania. 
Serbia 
Bulgaria. 
England. 


No data. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. This table is taken from the 
Weekly Statistical Sugar Trade Journal of January 10, 1918, 
and gives an estimate of the sugar crops of the world, the 
various countries which produce sugar, and the estimated 
amount of the yield in each. I call attention to the practi- 
cally stationary production of the world for the three years 
therein given. The right-hand column is the crop for 
1915-16, which for the most part, as shown by the harvest- 
ing periods, is harvested in the calendar year of 1916. The 
middle column is the crop of 1916-17, at the close of which 
we experienced the sugar shortage now under discussion. The 
left-Land column is the estimate for the crop of 1917-18, now 
being harvested, but which, with the exception of a portion 
of the United States beet-sugar crop, the Louisiana crop, and 


certain other unimportant exceptions, was not available to 
relieve any shortage before the ist of January. 

There are some things we do know. Prior to the European 
war England had derived the largest part of her supply of 
sugar from Germany. Russia and France were exporters of 
sugar. Java exported a very material portion of the world's 
supply. Last year Russia exported no sugar; France had 
changed from an exporter to an importer; and, of course, no 
sugars were exported from Germany or Austria. Owing to 
the lack of tonnage, very little sugar was obtained from the 
Philippines. France, Italy, and England were making greatly 
forced reductions in the consumption of sugar. Nine hundred 
thousand tons yet remain in Java because it can not be 
transported. It is estimated that the sugar actually obtained 
for France, Italy, and England was 2,000,000 tons below normal 
consumption. Canada and all the neutral countries of Europe, 
several countries of South America, and British Africa were 
bidding in the American market for sugar. The supplies in 
all those countries, so far as information is obtainable, indi- 
cated less than normal supplies and limitation upon consump- 
tion. Had there been sugar obtainable in the United States 
it is evident that these neutral countries, and cspecially our 
allies, would have purchased it. These exports of sugar from 
the United States were either made or contracted for prior to 
the organization of the Food Administration, and contemplated - 
exports of sugar to our allies were actually curtailed through 
the activities of the Food Administration. No criticism of the 
Food Administration has been made for its failure to curtail 
exports of sugar further than was done. In fact, the Food 
Administration had no legal authority to limit exports. On the 
other hand, it appears that through ths international committee, 
which had been arranged by the Food Administration, imports 
of sugar from various countries were being received almost 
continuously during the last three months of last year, as 
will appear by a table of such receipts and the allocations 
thereof, which was put in evidence, and which I ask to be in- 
serted in my remarks without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Purchases ani allocation of sugar by the International Sugar Committee, Dec. 10, 1917: 


Amount. 
Date. 
Tons. 
Sept. 27 5, 000 
28 5,000 
Oct. 1 15,000 
3 10,000 
4 5,000 
8 5,000 
15 13,300 
is 31,700 
W 
72 
22 
22 35 
<3 1,428 
43 700 
24 7,420 
Nov. 2 120 
14 2,200 
14 425 
l4 1,000 
14}. 769 
14]. 160 
H 2,718 
15 450 
16 12 
16 221 
19 625 
20 12 
20 500 
20 343 
20 250 
21 100 
23 |. 3,500 
27 80 
28 3 
30 40 
20 2,857 
Dec. 5 500 
5 257 
5 10 
6 35 
6 48 
6 $00 
10 2,143 


American Sugar Refining Co, 


McCahan. 

735 American Sugar Refinin;. 
2,517 Federal, 

1,853 Warner. 

American Suga: Refininz Co. 


S American Sugar Renning Co. PAS 
merican Sugar Refining Co., arner. 
American Sugar Reining Ce 


American Sugar Refining Co, 


Warner. 
American Sugar Refining Co. 


Do. 
Warner 
A 8 Sugar Refining Co. 


= American Sugar Refining Co. 
Warner. 
American Sugar Refining Co, 
2 hiasi 
9. 


Do. 
Amoriean Sugar Refining Co. 
Do. 


.| Canada. 
Not yet allotte2. 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Other evidence of a shortage is 
not wanting. The Department of Agriculture has recently made 
a statement upon this subject, in which it is said: 

The returns of the food survey made on August 31, 1917, indicated 
that the total stocks of sugar on hand on that date were 26.4 per cent 
1 than the stocks on hand August 31, 1916. According to a 
parus 1 tabulation of the returns from the survey made four months 

ter, Saate on December 81, 1917, the stocks on hand on that date 
were 55 per cent smaller than the stocks on hand December 31, 1916. 

The half-yearly supplies referred to in this report of the 
Agricultural Department are the imports less exports and first- 
hand stock, so that on the 31st of August, 1917, the stocks of 
sugar in first, second, and third hand were approximately 
125,000 tons below normal. This in itself would account for a 
sugar shortage in the face of practically normal arrivals, 

The fact that after October 1 millions of people in the country 
were not able to buy all the sugar they wanted and that no 
sugar existed beyond the supplies made available would seem 
to be some evidence on the point. The following table, which 
I ask to be inserted without reading, was compiled by Dr. Pearl, 
of the Food Administration, from data obtained from the De- 
partment of Commerce, and is illuminating on the subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Consumption of sugar by half years. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. From this table it appears that 
there was a shortage in the last half of the year 1917 of 13 
pounds per capita over the normal average of four years, or, 
based upon the half year, a shortage of about 300,000 tons. The 
larger consumption of the first half of the year can well be at- 
tributed to the increased prosperity of the workers and the 
average below normal of the last half was for this reason more 
real than would appear. 

The large canning campaign of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the unusual exports of condensed milk and other provi- 
sions containing sugar, all contributed to even greater shortage 
in ordinary domestic consumption than the apparent 300,000 
tons in the last half of the year. 

The charge made by the Senator is that the shortage of sugar 
was due to the official acts of the Food Administration, or, as 
the Senator states it, “ The shortage of sugar was artificial and 
caused by the attempt to establish artificial prices and by in- 
terfering to some extent with distribution.” 

A complete refutation of this position is found in sugar-trade 
circulars published during the summer and fall. From these 
it appears that the sugar shortage, instead of being due entirely 
to the acts of the Food Administration, after its establishment 
on August 10, was in fact pending and imminent on that date 
and had been publicly and generally predicted by those who 
made it a business to follow the statistics of the world’s sugar 
supply prior to the time when any controversy regarding these 
matters arose. The presumption is that those trade circulars 
state the facts as the people engaged in that line of industry 
saw them at the time; and the statements there can not be in- 
fluenced by any testimony or divergence of views which has 
arisen subsequent to that time and which appeared upon the 
hearing of this matter. 

I read into the record of testimony a number of these circulars 
from the refinery whose officers afterwards appeared as the most 
hostile critics of the Food Administration. From these circu- 
lars it appeared that as far back as July 2 the statement was 
made: 


The simple fact is that Cuba is 
available unsold supplies are steadi 
there is no slackening in the demand, 


On July 19 this same trade circular said: 


It is only a question of how long the remainin 1 4 75 Cuba) win 
last in the face of the demand from Europe and the United States. 


On July 2 it pointed out that the usual fall supplies from the 
Philippines could not be moved for lack of ships. 

On August 6, four days before the passage of the Food Ad- 
ministration bill, there was a specific prediction of an early ex- 
haustion of sugar supplies. The market was described as run- 
ning wild, reserve stocks as being steadily depleted, and Europe 
and ourselves competing for the remaining stocks in Cuba, which 


o the end of her crop, and 
r raer On the other hand, 


were relatively small and in few hands. The difficulty of trans- 
porting sugars from Java was referred to, and the conclusion 
was reached that: 

It is now apparently too late to forestall the shortage which threatens 
us between now and November 1. 

There was another comprehensive review of stocks and pos- 
sible supplies on August 31, all pointing to the same conclusion 
that cane supplies would soon be exhausted, a forecast which 
was repeated on October 10. By October 24 the shortage was 
acute, and this trade circular ascribed it not to any acts of the 
Food Administration but to the total exhaustion of the supplies 
which are now assumed to have been so abundant and to “ the 
way the statistical position has worked out based on supply 
and demand.” 

Manifestly, the Food Administration, which came into. being 
in August, was projected not into the seasonal conditions of a 
normal market but into difficulties already acute and impending. 
The only reply which the author of these circulars could make to 
this obvious conclusion was that they showed, as far in advance 
as July 2, that it was known that “an extraordinary effort must 
be made to keep the market supplied,” but even assuming that 
the Food Administration failed to meet this extraordinary con- 
dition, this is a far different conclusion than that the entire 
shortage was manufactured by or due to the acts of Mr. Hoover 
and his associates, 

Let us now consider the effect of the refusal of the Food Ad- 
ministration to pay more than 6.90 for the remnant of the old 
crop of Cuban raw sugar. The Food Administration claims 
that the available supplies were negligible in quantity, that the 
price offered was not only fair but high, that any purchase in 
the ordinary way would have resulted in a disproportionate ad- 
vance in price, and that by adherence to this price of 6.90 it 
finally secured practically the entire supply. I consider that 
these claims are supported by the testimony. 

It seems to me that the case against this contention is based 
upon a confusion of dates. As early as September 19 two of 
the large refineries of this country were closed for lack of sup- 
ply of raw sugar—the Franklin Refinery, of Philadelphia, on 
September 15 and the Arbuckle Bros., in Brooklyn, on September 
19. It was not until October 1 that the agreement was entered 
into, which is now blamed for the shortage, under which the 
refiners agreed that they would not purchase except through 
the international sugar committee of the Food Administration, 
According to the testimony this was not actually signed until 
October 10, after a majority of the refineries had closed for 
lack of supplies. In the meantime the international sugar com- 
mittee had begun purchasing what sugar was available. They 
began September 27 and purchased small lots continuously up 
to the date of the hearings. The table of their purchases, which 
has just been introduced, completely refutes the claim that there 
was any considerable period in which no purchases were made, 

This table shows that the international sugar committee 
bought sugar at frequent intervals at this price of 6.90, or its 
equivalent, from Cuba, Peru, Surinam, Venezuela, Philippine 
Islands, Demerara, Costa Rica, Brazil, Porto-Rico, and Santo 
Domingo. The purchases were only of small lots, because only 
small lots were available; but the fact that they were able to 
purchase and sellers from all these various countries were 
willing to sell supports the contention that by a firm adherence 
to their price they cleaned up all the available remnants, a con- 
clusion which was confirmed so far as Cuba is concerned by 
a telegram from the American consul general put in evidence 
by Mr. Hoover. 

The most that can be claimed is that there was delay in the 
arrival of foreign sugars to this market. That there was delay 
is denied in the record; but whatever the fact is, the total 
amount of sugar involved in the delay did not amonnt to eight 
days’ supply for the American people, and the fact that it was all 
transported and consumed before the period of shortage was 
over should finally bury the whole of this argument. If it 
was delayed, it was only delayed to a period when the shortage 
would have been more acute than during an earlier period of 
the same shortage. But even assuming the view of the worst 
faultfinder, that it was delayed, we can examine briefly a few 
of the advantages attained by these delays. The first and imme- 
diate effect was to put a stop to speculation in sugar; the price 
of 6.90 New York was held pending the new crop, which comes 
in at about 6 cents. The second effect was that it payed the 
way, at a reasonable level, for the assessment of a proper price, 
both for beet-manufactured sugar and for the new Cuban crop. 
If the price had been allowed to race upward to 20 cents at retail 
for refined sugar, we should not likely have made any contract at 
4.60 Cuba or 6 cents New York for raw sugar. 

Another matter on which I differ radically in my view of the 
testimony from that of the Senator from Massachusetts is his 
contention that the price fixed upon beet sugar prevented it 
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from coming east of the Alleghenies, and that when this price 
was finally raised the beet sugar followed the natural law of 
supply and demand and began to move. These contentions were 
made in the most emphatic language. 

As I understand the testimony, the supply of beet sugar was 
at no time subject to follow the law of supply and demand, but 
was entirely in the hands of a distributing committee at Chicago 
charged with the duty of securing its equitable distribution. 
To have fixed a price on a product and then leave its distribu- 
tion uncontrolled would have been contrary to the fundamental 
principles upon which Mr. Hoover testified he acted. 

The agreement establishing this beet-sugar distributing com- 
mittee was put in evidence. Under clause 5 of the agreement 
the committee was given power to equalize the net proceeds 
among all the beet-sugar producers, so that neither the question 
of freight advantage or disadvantage nor the question of in- 
creased price concerned any individual producer. In other 
words, the beet-sugar industry of this country was pooled and 
sugar went where it was sent by the distributing committee. 

If it be now contended that this committee did not do its 
utmost in relieving the scarcity where it was most acute, or that 
the difficulties with which it claimed to be confronted were in 
part imaginary, it is a little unfortunate that no member of this 
committee was given an opportunity to testify. 

As in other cases, I am grateful that the record contains 
some scraps of correspondence written at the time, because, to 
my mind, these are far more illuminating than the contentions 
made after the matter has become the subject of controversy. 
The fact that these letters were introduced by the Senator from 
Massachusetts as exhibits in a complaint of one of his con- 
stituents does not, of course, detract from their value. 

I quote here and comment upon several of these letters and 
telegrams, showing that the beet sugar was controlled, as far 
as distribution is concerned, by the committee in Chicago; that 
this was well known at the time; that after other sources for 
all New England failed an attempt was made to get this sugar 
over into the Atlantic seaboard, and a large quantity of it did 
go there; that the reason why more did not go was because it 
was absolutely impossible to obtain transportation, but that 
any statement that when the price was raised on beet sugar 
it then began to flow into the Atlantic States can not be sup- 
ported. The price had absolutely nothing to do with it. The 
distribution was entirely in the hands of this committee in 
Chicago. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THompson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. z 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to inquire of the Senator 
whether the subcommittee received any testimony in explana- 
tion of this somewhat unusual condition. Last November and 
December beet sugar, which, as the Senator knows, is produced 
in large quantities in Colorado, was selling in the city of Den- 
ver at 8.15, and at the same time cane sugar, which must be 
transported something over 2,000 miles from the nearest sea- 
board point to reach Denver, was selling at 8.5, a difference of 
10 cents per hundred in favor of the domestic product. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There was no testimony taken 
upon the identical statement made by the Senator from Colo- 
rado, but I think I can reason from the testimony which was 
5 —.— and furnish a cause for the situation which he has just 
named, 

The cane sugar to which the Senator doubtless refers was 
what is known as the plantation granulated sugar, which went 
up from Louisiana. That crop of sugar was expected to have 
gone into New England to meet the demand there, and the 
price was agreed upon by the refiners and by the planters of 
Louisiana in such a manner, taking care of the freight rate, 
that it was expected and agreed really that one-half the supply 
should be sent to the Atlantic seaboard to the refiners; but 
owing to those prices and owing to the shortage of the supply 
of sugar in the Mississippi Valley—and, to my mind, this demon- 
strates the actual shortage not only in one section of the 
country but in all sections of the country—the fact that there 
was a shortage of the beet-sugar supply in the Middle Atlantic 
States made a demand for the plantation granulated, or the 
yellow sugar produced by the plantations in Louisiana, and it 
must have been that supply of cane sugar which was selling at 
10 cents below the price of beet sugar. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is true the first time in the history of 
the beet-sugar producing section with which I am familiar 
that cane sugar was selling in the market at less than bect 
sugar. 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I quite agree with the Senator, 
and my own observation has been the same as his. 

This correspondence shows that on October 13 the distributing 
committee at Chicago issued a circular, beginning as follows: 

Cuicaco, October 13, 1917. 

Owing to extremely late beet-crop operations in all beet-su 1 95 9 0 
ing 5 transportation conditions difficult beyond parallel in this 
country, and exhaustion of cane stocks through the efforts of America 
to furnish her allies especially France, with most urgently needed sup- 
plies, an acute scarcity exists throughout this country. 

Every conceivable effort will be made to relieve this condition, but 
supplies will 1 continue inadequate for several weeks, and 
every section should ingly accept its portion of the war burden. 

Two points are noticeable here. First, the reference to the 
exhaustion of cane stocks, and, next, to the statement that an 
acute scarcity exists “throughout the country ”—not, as now 
contended, that there was an abundance of supplies west of the 
Alleghenies. On October 20 the sugar-distributing committee 
authorized the public announcement that the beet-sugar in- 
dustry would come to the rescue of New England and North 
Atlantic States during the existing exhaustion of cane supplies, 
but adds a reference to the “extremely difficult transportation 
conditions.” 

On October 22 the brokerage company conducting the corre- 
spondence quotes a leading beet-sugar producer as saying, “I 
think it would be advisable for you to notify all customers 
that shipments on orders filed with us are seriously delayed, 
account of our inability to secure equipment from the rail- 
roads.” The brokerage company itself adds that “ nothing can 
be gained by buyers or brokers in their efforts to secure ship- 
ments faster than is humanly possible for producers to make 
them. Furthermore, many factories have not yet commenced 
operations, account lateness of season.” 

On October 22 the brokerage company telegraphed to Boston, 
No beet consignments obtainable for any territory,” which is 
further evidence of the widespread scarcity and not of discrim- 
ination against New England. This was confirmed by the 
letter of the next day, which still fails to show any discrimina- 
tion against the East, but describes the general situation as 
follows: 

We understand from the above that, owing to many factories not 
yet belng in operation and the inability of those now operating to 
secure cars, the Food Administration sugar-distributing committee is 
now holding many orders recently submitted to them, which they will 
3 pass upon only as increasing quantities of the new-crop sugars 

come available, 

On October 25 the Boston firm was notified that these orders 
were being held up, not by the Food Administration at Wash- 
ington, but by the committee at Chicago, and it would seem only 
fair to have stated this in connection with the bare statement 
that orders were being held up. The telegram giving the in- 
formation and reasons therefore is as follows. 

Orders you submitted are being held up by Food Administration 
sugar-distributing committee, account increasing delay in securing 
beet supplies, due to greater acuteness in car situation, arising ‘from 
imperative necessity for first matag and saving grains. Will advise 
further soon as possible. Meanwhile please discontinue soliciting or 
submitting additional business. 

In the absence of a more searching investigation of trans- 
portation conditions than has been undertaken, I see no reason 
why these contemporaneous statements should not be accepted 
at their face value. They certainly show no disposition to reject 
eastern orders arbitrarily, but, on the contrary, every intention 
of dealing equitably with a mass of difficulties compounded by 
the unexpected lateness of the beet-sugar crop and the difficulties 
of transportation. 

It is true that the natural market for beet sugar is west of 
the Alleghenies, and that the general plans of the Food Admin- 
istration contemplated that it should be marketed in its cus- 
tomary territory, depending on Louisiana to furnish its accus- 
tomed quota of raw sugar for the eastern refineries. As soon 
as this expectation was disappointed other steps were taken. 
To twist this statement of a general policy into a deliberate 
plan to keep an abundance of beet sugar west of the Alle- 
ghenies, while the East was suffering from an acute shortage, 
appears to me to be a distortion of the evidence. 

Had the Food Administration the same advantage as its inves- 
tigators to see in perspective the various phases of the situation 
after they had actually developed, I do not doubt that other 
steps might have been taken in time to equalize conditions more 
nearly. That the Food Administration failed in any particular 
to take the steps which seemed reasonably necessary at the time, 
as various unforeseen conditions followed in rapid succession, I 
am not conyinced. 

Now, let us apply the Senator’s theory of distribution un- 
der the law of supply and demand. Given that there was 
a shortage of sugar, the economic problem naturally arises, 
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is distribution of sugar to be placed upon a basis of 
the highest bidder, or is there to be some form of con- 
trol by which, for such sugar as is available, all may purchase 
wlike—the poor as well as the rich? As the Senator states, the 
law of supply and demand in sugar has been interfered with. 
That law, to the minds of many, is as irrefutable as the law of 
gravity and as sacred as the laws of Moses. On the other 
hand, it would appear to the ordinary mind that given a short- 
age in supplies, the law of supply and demand becomes beneficial 
to only those members of the community who have sufficient 
money to follow it in its upward course. Under those circum- 
stances the law of supply and demand is a distributing agent 
to the rich and not to the poor. It is truly a conservation meas- 
ure, but it is a conservation measure for.the rich and not for the 
poor, for the simple reason that the poor in their suffering do 
without and, therefore, there is less of the commodity demanded. 

If the retail price of sugar had settled at 25 cents a pound 
under the influence of supply and demand, it means that there 
would have been enough sugar at that price. That is to say, 
enough for those with the money to pay that price. But there 
are a vast number of people in this country to whom 25-cent 
sugar would have been just as sterile a pleasure as that por- 
trayed by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The people of America were very patient under the existence 
of a condition by which there was doled out to them an occa- 
sional pound or two of sugar at a reasonable price. Iam not quite 
sure whether they would have been so patient at seeing sugar 
held at a price entirely beyond their own means, but which per- 
mitted the more fortunate classes to have continued to purchase 
at will. If the studies of the Senator on the economic problems 
of the French Revolution throw any light on the “ psychology of 
the crowd” under these circumstances, I hope he will give us 
the benefit of his erudition. 

The Senator indulges in much literary merriment in discussing 
the question as to how high the prices of sugar would have gone 
had there been no control. Practically every witness who was 
an expert in the sugar business gave evidence that at the time 
Mr. Hoover began his work there was virtually a runaway mar- 
ket, and that it was necessary to close the Food Exchange in 
New York to prevent utter demoralization. These experts were 
in practical agreement that if there had been no control of 
prices sugar would have sold at retail from 20 cents to 25 cents 
per pound and even much higher. The eminent Senator merrily 
suggests that while these experts were predicting higher prices 
they might have predicted that they would have been still much 
higher and in such wise he would detract from or even destroy 
the value of this testimony. To the common mind, however, it 
would seem that the value of testimony coming from those who 
have spent years in the study of supply conditions and prices 
are of much greater value than the prediction or prophecy that 
such prices would have been only slightly higher coming from 
one avho is only a United States Senator and whose activities 
outside of this Chamber have been in literary pursuits. I do 
not believe that membership in this body equips one to become 
an expert in all lines of industry and competent to criticize the 
opinions of others as to conditions of an industry in which they 
have specialized and to which their lives have been devoted. 
The Senator from Massachusetts would infer that the pro- 
ducers of sugar had not been sufficiently kept in mind, that pro- 
duction was not sufficiently stimulated, and he says that the 
beet grower was certainly not considered when the arrange- 
ment was made fixing the price of beet sugar. The emincnt 
Senator does not point out how these producers would have 


received any benefit from a larger price. The beet-sugar manu- 


facturers who possessed the major portion of our domestic sup- 
plies when the shortage came on had already contracted for 
their beets at fixed prices—in fact, these contracts were made 
in practically all cases before the bects were planted. Any- 
thing that they received cover and above the normal price for 


‘sugar would have been a, profit to them and not the producer, 


The cane sugars of Hawaii, Porto Rico, and Cuba, so far as they 
existed, were already in the hands of the refiners and dealers, 
with the exception of some small and isolated parcels. The sole 
vroup of producers who might have participated in famine prices 
were those of Louisiana, where a comparatively small amount 
of sugar is produced. These producers were taken into con- 
sultation and the prices established by voluntary agreement 
with them were considered fair, There was no complaint fram 
the Louisiana producers, 

Mr. President, in view of what was done by the Food Admin- 
istration and the manner in which it was done, with reference 
to so-called price fixing, it is dificult to conceive that anything 
resulted other than a benefit to the great mass of American con- 
sumers and without injury to the producers. 


In August the mannfacturers of beet sugar were brought to- | 


gether and yoluntarily agreed to reduce the price of beet sugar 
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below the then prevailing market, and that that lower price 
should not only obtain for the beet sugar then available, but for 
ihe new crop which was expected to begin coming in in October 
following. The beet growers were not affected, but the profits 
of the manufacturers were curtailed. 

The refiners of cane sugar had been reaping very large profits 
by selling the refined granulated sugar at a price much in ex- 
cess of the cost of the raw sugar and the cost of refining. The 
Food Administration brought these refiners together and they 
entered into a voluntary agreement which provided that the 
differential to be obtained between the cost of raw sugar and 
the selling price of the refined sugar should not exceed $1.30 
per 100 pounds, a differential much less than that which the 
refiners had previously obtained. 

The price which the Food Administration was willing to pay 
for the remnant of raw sugar in Cuba and South American 
countries, while more than fair from the standpoint of profit to 
the producers, and almost a cent a found higher than that after- 
wards agreed to, reduced the price at which those sugars were be- 
ing purchased, prevented the price from reaching a much higher 
figure, and did not ultimately reduce the supply by any appre- 
ciable quantity. The price of Hawaiian sugar was based upon 
the New York price of Cuban sugar, and if the price agreed 
upon for Cuban sugar had not been maintained, but had been 
permitted to be increased, necessarily the price of all sugars 
must have been increased in proportion. Moreover, the reduc- 
tion in the price of Cuban sugar at that time was an important 
factor in enabling the international committee to subsequently 
enter into another voluntary agreement with the Cuban Govern- 
ment planters and dealers which insured a less price and a rea- 
sonable price for the entire new crop which it was expected 
would begin arriving late in December. 

At this point, Mr. President, we may profitably pause to con- 
sider some other effects of the last-named voluntary agreement 
between the allied Governments, the Food Administration, and 
the Cuban Government, by which the price is determined at 
which the 1918 Cuban crop is to be purchased. It has been 
shown that the allied Governments must draw larger amounts 
from our West Indian supplies in 1918 than ever before, and 
that they were drawing in 1917 on a scale uncontemplated be- 
fore the war. The proper and natural thing to do was to sit 
down together and determine how the sugar was to be dis- 
tributed amongst the nations, that we should have no scram- 
bling and ill feeling about its distribution. But a thing per- 
haps more important than this has been effected by this con- 
tract. The shipping in the world is limited. The present sup- 
plies of sugar to the United States from the West Indies are 
limited to from 200,000 to 250,000 tons per month. The Cuban 
harvest comes on more rapidly than we can find ships to carry it. 
There are 450,000 to 500,000 tons of sugar on the wharf in 
Cuba. The stocks will probably increase to 1,000,000 tons be- 
fore its high peak is passed in Cuba. Had this contract not 
been entered into, instead of the price being 4.60 cents in Cuba 
for raw sugar it would probably have been 2 cents to the 
speculator, the Cuban mills would have been closed down, we 
would have been faced with labor disturbances in Cuba and 
the danger of total loss of the sugar for not only this year but 
of next year’s crop. On the basis of the international contract 
for the purchase of the sugar it has been possible to form a 
syndicate of American bankers to advance a loan of $100,000,000 
to carry over the sugar until delivery can be obtained through- 
out the year. These are business arrangements necessitated by 
the total dislocation of trade during the war. 

The law of supply and demand does not maintain when there 
is a stricture in transportation. There would have been a glut 
in sugar and a demoralization of the producers in Cuba. There 
would have been a scarcity with excessive prices in the United 
States at the same moment. 

It is difficult to see how this price fixing by the Food Ad- 
ministration for sugar which was to be sold by the refiner or 
manufacturer to the trade can meet with any objection from 
the Senator in view of his expressed attitude regarding the 
so-called Peabody prices with reference to coal. These sugar 
prices were fixed voluntarily by the refiners and the manufac- 
turers; they were only maximum prices; they made a large 

| reduction from the then prevailing prices and prevented in- 

| creased prices for the future. Tt will be recalled that the so- 
called Peabody prices for coal resulted from a voluntary agree- 

i ment of the operators to fix a maximum price which was below 
| the then prevailing open price, and in considering that action 
the Senator from Massachusetts says: 

The arrangement * * made a very large reduction +, 

| There was no attempt to fix a minimum price or an absolute price 
* * * fhe operators could make any price they pleased (below the 
| price named) which gave suflicient elasticity „ >, The whole 
| scheme was a wise scheme, because it interfered as little 
as possible with the ordinary laws of trade and yet cut off undue protits, 
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It can not be said that the Food Administration thus far has 
done any act which had a tendency to decrease production. On 
the other hand, the prices agreed upon for all domestic sugars and 
for the coming Cuban crop were all fixed by agreement with the 
producers interested, and therefore must have been such as would 
enable them to continue production, During the hearings before 
the subcommittee it appeared that the Food Administration was 
at that time dealing with the question of the price which the grow- 
ers of sugar beets should cbtain for their product, and it has re- 
cently been announced in the public press that the Food Adminis- 
tration is insisting that the beet growers of Colorado and other 
Rocky Mountain States shall receive not less than $10 per ton for 
their beets. This is more than twice the price which beet growers 
received a few years ago, and if this price be fixed it will un- 
doubtedly stimulate production. 

Without speculating as to what has been accomplished in 
the way of preventing further increases of price, we know that 
the price of sugar to the consumer has actually been reduced 
about 2 cents per pound. Every cent on the cost of sugar means 
$8,000,000 per month to the American people. Three months 
of famine prices at even an advance at retail of 10 cents per 
pound would have cost our consumers over $200,000,000. 

In view of all the foregoing, are we not warranted in saying 
that if the Food Administration does no other single act it has 
justified itself many times oyer for its masterly dealings with 
the sugar problems? 

I shall not dwell at length upon the personnel of the Food 
Administration. Attempts were made at the hearings to have 
it appear that the organization was composed of men not suited 
to perform the services imposed upon them. All suggestions that 
the sugar experts who were brought into the organization had 
used their positions for personal gain or had shown favoritism 
in their actions were completely discredited, I believe it to be 
firmly established by the evidence that these men performed their 
duties impartially, wisely, without hope of personal gain, and 
with an eye single to the performance of a useful and patriotic 
service. The Senator from Massachusetts casts no aspersions 
upon them, but does not refer to them in any commendatory 
terms. The Senator does compliment in laudatory terms the 
Director of the Food Administration. He refers to Mr. Hoover 
as one eminently fitted for the position to which he was ap- 
pointed and highly commends the work of the Food Administra- 
tion in dealing with all subjects except that of sugar. We are 
not permitted, however, to pass on with these pleasing encomi- 
ums, for the Senator reminds us that the committee only investi- 
gated the question of sugar. 

Now, Mr. President, let us turn to what the Senator from 
Massachusetts chooses to designate “the painful annals of the 
coal question.” At the beginning of the European war in 1914 
there was an ample supply of coal in the United States at a rea- 
sonable price. As the war progressed- the allied countries, as 
well as the neutral countries, came into the American market 
for the purpose of obtaining supplies of various commodities 
much in excess of what they had been doing theretofore. This 
increased demand was particularly evident in a great number 
of the manufacturing industries of this country. An enormous 
demand was made upon the plants producing basic materials 
as well as the various fabricating plants. Our exports of all 
products in 1916 reached the enormous total of $5,482,641,101, 
as compared with exports of $2,113,624,050 in the year 1914, an 
increase of $3,369,017,051. The increase of manufactured prod- 
ucts necessarily required a corresponding increase in the pro- 
duction of coal. In 1914 the production of coal, including both 
anthracite and bituminous, was 513,525,477 tons. In 1915 this 
was increased to 531,619,487 tons and in 1916 further increased 
to 590,098,175 tons. The increased output of coal, as well as 
the increase of other commodities, necessitated a corresponding 
increase in transportation. Until the latter part of 1916 the 
coal operators and the transportation companies were able to 
meet the demand. Coal was being produced at a reasonable 
cost and it reached the consumer at a reasonable cost. 
Finally, however, in the latter part of 1916 the ever-increas- 
ing demands upon transportation in the varied lines of in- 
dustry reached the point where it was practically impossible 
for the railroads of the country to carry forward all the traffic 
offered and at the same time furnish the facilities for the dis- 
tribution of the ever-increasing output of coal. In the summer 
of 1916 resolutions were passed by the Congress directing the 
Federal Trade Commission to inquire into coal conditions. The 
first resolution related to anthracite and the second resolution 
to bituminous. Reports of these investigations were submitted 
to Congress, the last bearing date of June 20, 1917. These re- 
ports and other evidence presented to the subcommittee dis- 
closed a most startling situation. Prices of coal in some in- 


stances had increased at least 500 per cent above the cost of 


production and 300 per cent or 400 per cent above the price for 
which the coal had previously sold. In the coal industry it is 
customary for the operators to contract with large industrial 
consumers for three-fourths and even more of the output of the 
mines. These contracts ordinarily are made annually and - 
terminate on the ist of April. Prior to the 1st of last April 
many industries under these contracts previously made were 
securing their coal at a fairly reasonable price. But the domes- 
tic consumers and the smaller industries were dependent upon 
what is known as “free coal,“ and even fhe larger consumers 
who had been increasing their plants and expanding their 
activities were dependent upon this free coal for their addi- 
tional supply. It became apparent that the supply of free coal 
was inadequate to meet the pressing and urgent demands, and 
the railroads were unable to furnish cars in such quantities as 
would prevent a shortage. The distributing agencies were pri- 
marily concerned with furnishing coal to their old customers, 
and many of the new industries, and old industries with re- 
spect to their extensions, were unable to secure an ample sup- 
ply even at the enormously increased prices. 

Out of the coal trade speculation arose and dealers in coal 
frequently paid demurrage upon cars in order to hold the coal 
for higher prices. These cars of coal became footballs in the 
arena of speculation. The consignees were frequently changed 
as often as five or six times and in some instances the original 
consignee became the reconsignee after the cars of coal had been 
passed through the hands of four or five other consignees, and 
without the cars being removed from the same terminal. About 
April 1 of last year a vast number of consumers had entered 
into contracts for a yearly supply following the ist of April, 
1917, at these enormous prices. This was substantially the 
situation of the coal industry at the time the United States 
entered the war. It is needless to say that the entry of the 
United States into the war added enormously to the unfavor- 
able conditions which already existed. It was at once evident 
that almost immediately an additional heavy strain would be 
put upon the coal and transportation industries. Something 
of the condition and the importance of an ample supply of coal 
at a reasonable price may be gathered in brief from a few of 
the many letters which were presented to the Senate on July 5, 
1917, by the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pouknzxnl. I shall 
only call attention to a few of these letters, but for more detail 
information would refer to the speech of the Ohio Senator de- 
livered at that time. They show the enormously increased 
prices and the manner in which the increased cost of coal 
affected the price of all steel products and other commodities 
requiring coal in their production. They also show the enor- 
mous prices which were being demanded for what was called 
“free coal.” One of these letters was from Cleveland, Ohio, 
and is as follows: 


` During the year 1916 and up to April 1, 1917, our company paid 
Zettlemeyer Coal Co. $2.15 per ton, delivered in our bins at the market 
house, for Youghiogheny slack from mine 299, produced by the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., and that we are now paying, from the same source and 
to the same 1 $5.45 for the same coal, and even at this price 
we are unable to make contracts for any period. 


Another letter from Erie, Pa., is as follows: 


8 ago bituminous slack was being sold at a good profit at around 
$1.40 a ton at the mines. Since the coal dealers arbitrarily raised the 
price last winter the operators have taken the cue and now have the 
price up around $4.50 a ton at the mine, or an advance of 250 per cent. 

As yon know, their actual excess cost over last year is only 25 or 
30 cents a ton. 

It takes a little over a ton of coke to make 1 ton of pig iron, so 
that pig iron legitimately went up $8 or $9 when coal went up. 

It takes, for some grades of stecl, a ton of coal to convert the pig 
into the finished product of steel, and in some cases it takes mere, 
Therefore, bring down the price of coal to where Jt belongs and you will 
bring down the price of everything. 


Another letter from a steel company is as follows: 


The contract price of standard Connellsville coke at the ovens, for 
the period of six months or a year, ranged from $2.20 to $2.80 per ton 
up to November, 1916. At that time the price for spot coke began t> 
advance rapidly, and it became increasingly difficult to contract for 
future deliveries at any price. It is now impossible to make any con- 
tracts for future delivery of coke, all purchases being made at spot 
prices for immediate delivery. 

During the past week the price reached $15.50 per ton, ovens, and 
the last quotation on last Saturday was $13.50 per ton, ovens. 

Making the 2 allowances in every direction, the price of $2.30 
per ton may be distributed as follows: For 13 tons of coal at $1.20 
per ton, $1.80, and for coking 50 cents per ton. As a matter of facc, 
1 ton of coke should be made from 11 tons of standard Connellsville 
coal. The normal profit on this coal is about 15 cents per ton. 

To produce 1 ton of pig iron requires about 13 tons of standard 
Senne highs coke, making the cost of coke without freight $2.85 per 

n of pig iron. 

The smelting of ferroalloys requires a still larger amount of coke 
per ton. For ampie; to smelt a ton of 20 per cent spiegel requires 
13 tons of coke, making the cost (at the $2.30 price of coke) 83.43. 

At the prices now asked for coke, 3 $13.50 per ton. the cost 
of coke per ton of pig iron is $17.10, an increase of $14.25 per ton 
since last October. 

the same $13.50 basis for coke the cost to smelt a ton of spiegel 
is $20.25, an increase of $16.80 per ton since last October. ` 
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Some quotations of prices under date of June 18 at Cleveland 
are as follows: 
Pocahontas lump. 
Pocahontas 
Pocahontas 
r . A 
West Virginia ‘splint nut and slack 
Hocking Valley lump - 
eae Se Valles, mine run 
No. 8 Pittsburgh 2-inch tump. - 
ß Pee Sea 

arate quotations are all f. o. b. mines and subject to change without 
notice. 

It should be borne in mind that the freight charges for 
carrying coal had not undergone a substantial change. ‘The 
cost of producing conl had scarcely any advance as compared 
with the advance of prices. During the early half of the year 
1917, owing to enormous prices, a large number of new mines were 
opened up, known in the trade as “ snowbird mines.” Many of 
these mines were attempted to be operated by those not experi- 
enced in the industry. Often coal near the surface and contain- 
ing much of impurities was put upon the market. The cost of 
opening these mines was reported as a part of the cost of 
the output of the small tonnage of coal, and these operators 
were insistent that the small output of coal should not only 
pay for the development of the mine and the mining of coal 
but a large profit upon the expenditure as well as the invest- 
ment in the coal lands. The older and efficiently operated 
mines were increasing their output at these greatly advanced 
prices, but were not willing in most cases to share the advances 
with those who performed the manual labor of mining the coal. 

This was the situation on August 10 when the fuel law was 
enacted. This law gave to the President the authority to con- 
trol the coal industry. Almost immediately thereafter the 
President, in conjunction with the Federal Trade Commission, 
entered upon the ascertainment of a fair maximum price for 
coal. The Federal Trade Commission, as well as other branches 
of the Government, had previously made extensive investiga- 
tions as to cost of production in all the more important coal 
fields of the country. As a result, on August 21 the President 
determined tentative or provisional prices for bituminous coal 
covering the largest productive fields. Without reading, I wish 
to have printed in the Recorp the order of the President estab- 
lishing these prices for bituminous coal: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HENDERSON in the chair). 
Without objection, permission to do so is granted. 

The order referred to is as follows: 

Tun Waite Hovsr, 


Washington, 21 August, 1917. 

rices is prescribed for bituminous coal at 
ihe mine in the —— roducing districts, Tt is provisional only. 
It is subject to reconsi eration when the whole of administer- 
jug Se yee sopone of 8 — country shall have been satisfactorily o - 
ized nto operation. Su uent measures will have Ca) their 
— a chi’ and equitable control of the distribution of the supply and 
of the prices not only at the mines but also in the hands of tee dle- 
men and the retailers. 

The prices provisionally fixed here are fixed 3 my authority under 
the provisions of the recent act of C regarding administration 
of the food supply of the country, w e — conferred upon the 
Executive control of the fuel supply. re based upon the actual 

Gceined to 1 not E only fair ax and just but 


‘The following — of 


cost of production and are 
act as well. Under them the 8 should nowhere lack stimula- 
tion. 


3 Wooprow Witsox, 


Run of | Prepared | Slack or 
e j screenings, 
Vennsylvania $2.00 $2.25 $1.75 
M — 2 2.25 1.75 
West V 2.00 2.25 1.75 
* Virginia (New River) 2.15 2.40 1.90 
viin CCC 2.00 2.25 1.75 
Ohio (thick vein) 2.00 2.25 1. 75 
ae (thin vein). 2.35 2.00 2.10 
PEAT 1.95 2,20 1.70 
Kentucky gam 2.40 2.65 2.15 
Alabama (big um) 1.90 2.15 1.65 
Alabama (Pratt, Tecor, and Corona 2.15 2,40 1.99 
Alabama (Cahaba and Black Crock) 2.40 2.65 2.15 
Tennessee 8 5 2.30 2.55 2.05 
oe (Jellico) . . 2.40 2.65 2.15 
ndiana 1.95 2.20 1.70 
. imois 1.95 2.20 1,70 
Illinois (third vein). 2.40 2.65 2.15 
Arkansas. 2.65 2.90 2,40 
lowa... 2.70 2.95 2.45 
Kansas. 2.55 2.80 2.30 
Missouri. . 2.70 2.95 2.45 
Okishoma . - 3.05 3.30 2,30 
Texas 2.65 2.90 2.40 
Colorado. 2.45 2.70 2.20 
Montana.. 2.70 2.95 2,45 
5 3 sjo ag 

yom eal 7 

ad 2.00 2.85 2.35 
Washington. 3.25 4. 50 3.00 


Notr.—Prices are on f. o. b. mine basis for ton of 2,000 pounds, 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. On August 23 the President 
issued an order regarding the prices for anthracite coal, which 
I ask may be printed in the Record without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, permission 
to do so is granted. 

The order referred to is as follows: j 


The following reguiations shall apply to the intrastate, intorstate, 
and foreign commerce of the United States, and the prices and margins 
referred to herein shall be in force pending further investigation or 
determination thereof by the President. 


JOBBERS’ MARGINS. 

1. A coal jobber is defined as a person (or other agency) N 
chases and resells coal to coal dealers or to consumers wi 
cally handling it on, over, or through his own vehicle, — A 
or yard. z 

x > s * 

4. 3 September 1, 1917, ihe maximum — 5 r ton of 2.240 
pounds free on board cars at the mines for the grades and sizes of 
anthracite coal ph 5 when ified N not exceed the prices indi- 
roduced 8 sold b 


— — 
word 


cated in pres h 5 ee such coal is the Phila- 
delphia Readin ng Coal & Iron Co. high & Navigation Co., 
Lehigh & 8 arre 27 Co. 25 Hudson taal Co, 8 & tiudson 

Scranton Coal Co. pa Bs Coal Co., N. Bros. & Co., 
Pennsylvania Coal Co., Tulfes ¢ Coal Delaware, Lackawanna 


& Western Railroad Co., Delaware. Latkayeann 
r Coa! Co., Susquehanna Collieries Co., Lytle Coal Co., or the 
Ianna Coal Co. 

5. The — and sizes for which the maximum prices are specified 
are as follows: White ash 3 coal of the grade that between 
January 1 „1018. and January 1. 1917, was uniformly sold and recog- 
nized in the coal trade as coal of White ash grade; Red ash anthra- 
cite 5 — of the grade that between 22 5 1915, and January 1 


191 Jan 
eat ead as coal of Lykens Valley grade. 
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it at Atlantic er Lake ports for transshipment by increase 
= 5 — thereof by not more than A cents per ppo ton of 2,240 pounds. 


ucers of anthracite coal in — p ee 4 — those 
tions shall not sell anthracite — to producers of anthracite coal 


ified in 823 h 4. 

rod: 2 deai . ok 3 fixed t 65 
ucers inc n graph 4 on the so ces 8 
—— for coal — 28 Sa 


Tur Writs House, August 23, 1977, 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. This was the situation which 
existed when Mr. A, Garfield was appointed by the President 
to the position of Fuel Administrator. It was evident that many 
problems existed and that to solve them it would be necessary to 
bring into an organization men of experience, men from different 
branches of business activities, and also those who were familiar 
with the economics of the trade and of distribution. ‘The Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts would have us believe that this was not 
done, and in himself uses some very strong language. 
In one connection the Fuel Administration is referred to as a 
“bureau largely composed of amateurs.” In another place 
he says: Upon this conflicting and difficult situation the 
untried men known as the Fuel Administration was suddenly, 
imposed.” In another connection he uses the phrase “ ill-con- 
sidered and violent action of the Fuel Administration.” 

That these characterizations are unjustified will become ap- 
parent by reference to the personnel of the Fuel Administration, 
Owing to the fact that these attacks upon the Fuel Administra- 
tion, and especially of the director, have a most deleterious 
tendency, I think it wise for us to have some rather extended 
information regarding this chief of a most important activity, 
of our country in these perilous times. Our patriotic citizens 
are not willing to put responsible trust in irresponsible hands. 

I intended to ask, Mr. President, that an article which is 
taken from the Daily Financial America, published in New York 
City on February 26 of this year, be read at the desk. I shall 
not, however, ask that that be done, but will say that it con- 
tains a brief biography of the business experiences and record 
of the Director of the Fuel Administration, I think it is im- 


not 
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portant that the country should have it, and I ask that it may 
be inserted in the Reconp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
permission to do so will be granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[News article from Daily Financial America.] 


BUSINESS ExpurieNnce OF Garrintp Ser Fonru— Font. ADMINISTRATOR'S 
ore FRIEND DETAILS MANY ACTIVITIES IN WHICH HE WAS 
ROMINENT. 


The business experience of Dr. Harry A. Garfield, Federal Fuel Ad- 
ministrator, Is detailed at iength by one of his lifelong friends in the 
following letter to a business man of this city: 

“Reply to your favor of January 17 has been delayed by the press of 
more important matters connected with the efforts to clear up railroad 
congestion so as to permit of a better movement of coal. 

In your letter you inquire, first, where Mr. Garfield learned anything 
about the coul business, and, second, where he learned anything about 
any business. As a lifelong friend of Mr. Garfield, it gives me pleasure 
to reply to your ing as follows: 

“Mr. Garfield was admitted to the bar and began the practice of law 
in the city of Cleveland in June, 1888. His extensive business acquaint- 
ance brought him a large business practice in which he was associated 
with the most experienced and successful business men in Cleveland. 

2 Replying first to your first question, his intimate knowledge of the 
coal business, through personal experience with that business, was nc- 
quired, as manager, with Calvary Morris, a successful and extensive 
coal operator, of whom doubtless you have often heard as manager of 
the syndicate of Cleveland business men which undertook and carried 
coal mines in the 


abou 
February, 1901, and the development of its mining 1 and of 
the railroad occupied Mr. Garfield's time and attention almost exclu- 


consummation the construction of the Garfield Building, at 
that time the largest and even to-day one of the largest office buildings 
in Cleveland. This — 5 was constructed and owned by a 1 
tion, among whose stockholders are some of the most successful busi- 
ness men of that oy Mr. Garfield had entire charge of the building 
contracts, the finan of the cost of the business, and the negotiation 
with tenants. ts completion to the present time the building 
has been a great success and Mr. Garfield is still one of the directors 
of the owning company. The building was constructed under a lon. 
term ground-rent lease of land owned by John D. Rockefeller, wit 
whom Mr. Garfield personally conducted all negotiations leading to the 
execution of the lease. 

“ Contemporaneously with the construction of the Garfield Building 
Mr. Garficid was actively interested in the organization of the Cleve- 
land Trust Co. This trust company has been signally successful as 
one of the 8 and most ably managed financial institutions of 
Cleveland, and Mr. Garfield was cne of its directors, its vice president 
and counsel, as well as a member of its executive committee from the 
date of its organization until 1904, when he retired from practice. 

“Mr. Garfield, in connection with some other Clevelan ntlemen, 
undertook the 9 of the Conneaut Water Co., which, at that 
time, was financially embarrassed, reor; and refinanced it and 
developed it into a very successful com „ which to-day and now for 
many years has furnished the city of Conneaut, Ohio, with an adequate 
and satisfactory water supply. 

“From the time he began practice, Mr. Garfield had entire charge 
of a large estate. This estate included improved and unimproved real 
estate in the city of Cleveland, interests in various Lake Michigan 
iron mines, in a well-known Cleveland shipbuilding company, and other 
business activities. 

“Dor several 3 Mr. Garfield was a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, was president of the 
chamber in 1898, and as chairman of its building committee conducted 
the construction of its present building. 

„From 1897 to 1908 Mr. Garfield was chairman of the national com- 
mittee on the reo ization of the Consular Service of the United 
States. This committee, as you doubtless know from your interest in 
business, was made up from representatives of the cham of com- 
merce and boards of trade of the 12 largest American cities, and con- 
ducted a very active campaign in-efforts to improve our Consular 
Service and place it upon a basis where it could be more useful and 
helpful to American business interests. To this work Mr. Garfield 
devoted much time and attention, including frequent visits to Wash- 
ington, until the successful accomplishment of its object in 1906. 

“Mr. Garfield was instrumental in organizing and was for years the 
most active guiding spirit in the Citizens’ Association of Cleveland. 
This organization was formed for the purpose of improving litical 
conditions in Cleveland, watching the conduct of the business affairs of 
the city, and informing the voters relative to the merits of various mu- 
nicipal business policies and of candidates for municipal office. It was 
1 in freeing the city from the control of the so-called McKisson 
ring. 
The foregoing are only special instances of the business activities 
of Mr. Garfield, which I feel will interest you as furnishing rather 
specific answers to your very natural desire to learn his b ess ex- 
perience. You, of course, can appreciate that his eral practice as 
a successful lawyer in a city e Cleveland, which has ‘own 80 
rapidly during the last 30 years, must necessarily have given him very 
wide general business experience. After 16 years of practice, Mr. Gar- 
field had acquired, a sufficient competence to enable him to retire from 
practice and to accept, in 1904, an invitation to become a member of 
the faculty of Princeton University. A few years later he was unani- 
mously elected president of Williams College, of which both he and 
his father were graduates. Among the trustees of Williams at that 
time were J. Edward Simmons, president of the Fourth National Bank 
of New York; Eugene Delano, a member of Brown Bros., bankers; and 
Francis Lynde Stetson, the well-known corporation lawyer, of New 
York City. As one of the trustees myself of Williams, can assure 


been as 
remarkable in suiding the business Interests of the institution as in 
the conduct of its educational activities, and has given the greatest 
satisfaction to all the members of the board of trustees, including the 
gentlemen I have just mentioned above. 

“As, like yourself, I was always a great admirer of Gen. Garficld, it 
is pleasant to furnish 55 this evidence that his oldest son has, in 
every way, sustained the reputation of an honored father. In this 
connection you may be interested in reading an interview with Floyd 

Parsons, of the Coal Age. Like yourself. Mr. Parsons seems at 
first to have had some doubt of the wisdom of Mr. Garfield's courageous 
action in recently ding for five days the use of coal in order to 
meet the acute situation which the breakdown in a portion of our 
American transportation system had produced, both for us and our 
allies, in the present war. This interview you will find in the New 
York Times of Wednesday, January 23, on the first page, and entitled 
* Curb on industry may be continued.’ You have doubtless noticed that 
the Director General of Railroads has indorsed the policy advocated by 
Mr. Garficid and bas authorized the plating of embargoes on many of 
the most important eastern coal-carrying roads against the badd Arete 
of any freight other than food, fuel, and certain necessary munitions.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if that 
account includes the qualifications of Mr. Nims? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. This does not. I will state to 
the Senator this relates only to the director of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration, Dr. Garfield. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Nims seems to be the chief subordinate 
and the practical dictator in fixing prices. I understand his 
qualifications to be that he wrote n work on unfair competition, 
and was a classmate of Dr. Garfield's. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I will state, Mr. President, that 
the information which the Senator from Colorado has is not in 
accord with the question of fixing prices generally, as estab- 
lished before the investigating committee. The prices for bitu: 
minous coal, fixed on August 21 by order of the President, were 
fixed two days before Dr. Garfield was appointed, and were 
fixed upon information obtained by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion during several months of previous investigations. The 
prices for anthracite coal were fixed on August 23, the very 
day that Dr. Garfield was appointed Fuel Administrator, Pre- 
eisely what was the connection of Mr. Nims with the transac- 
tion, I am sure I do not know. 

Mr. THOMAS, I think the prices to which the Senator from 
New Mexico has just referred were very satisfactory, and that 
5 was the subsequent disturbances that were not so satis- 

ctory. ; 

Mr.-JONES of New Mexico. I apprehend the Senator refers 
to the very recent disturbances, such as were indicated in the 
telegrams read by the Senator from time to time. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; those which have closed about half 
the mines of my State. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will say that the very recent 
orders have not been submitted to the committee and have re- 
ceived no consideration from the committee; and it would be 
impossible for me to either affirm or deny their reasonableness 
or anything connected with them, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wapsworrn in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Did I understand the Senator correctly 
to say that the article from some publication which he asked to 
have printed as a part of his remarks gave the business expe- 
riences and qualifications of the Fuel Administrator? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I so stated. 

Mr, GALLINGER. I did not suppose that Dr. Garfield had 
had much business experience. Has he had? ` 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, that is just why 
I have asked to have that article printed in the Recorp. There 
is a prevailing opinion over this country that Dr. Garfield is a 
mere college professor. I wish to state in this brief way that he 
only. became a college professor after a long and honorable 
career as a lawyer and as a business man, and after he had 
made enough money so that he could afford to bea college pro- 

fessor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course, his being a lawyer would not 
necessarily lead us to the conclusion that he knew much about 
business; but that may be so. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 


you that Mr. Garfield’s success as president of Williams has 


I yield to the Senator from New 


I certainly, and with great 


pleasure, invite the attention of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire to the information which he will obtain from reading the 
article when it is printed in the Rxconb. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I shall be very glad to read it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am sure the Senator will, and 
I have no doubt that he, along with many others, will be much 
enlightened by reading that article. 
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It is true that the information just furnished—I refer to the 
article taken from Financial America—comes from a letter 
written by, a lifelong friend of Mr. Garfield. The facts stated 
in this letter can not be disputed, and that they should come 
from a lifelong friend adds to their value. 

It would be difficult to suggest better qualifications for a Fuel 
Administrator than those possessed by Mr. Garfield. Here is a 
man of large general business experience and special experience 
in the coal industry, a splendid organizer, and no direct interest, 
in a large way, either as a producer or consumer. The Senator 
from Massachusetts designates a large producer of coal as one 
eminently fitted to deal with all the problems which have con- 
fronted the Fuel Administrator. Such a suggestion as applied to 
other war activities has encountered most violent criticism from 
many Senators upon this floor. The report in this case estab- 
lishes that if such were done it would have met with violent 
opposition. I quote from the testimony: 


The Crainmax. What do you think, Mr. Thorne, of the proposition 
of men fixing prices on the thing which they themsclves either produce 
or consume in large quantities? 

Mr. THORNE. It is absurd, unjust, nnreasonable, 8 to the whole 

irit of American and English jurisprudence. I do not like to accuse 

ese people of being dishonest or crooked, but Judge Cowan gave me 
a very apt illustration of the point involved there. He said, “You might 
just as well put a nigger in a watermelon patch and tell him, ‘ Now, 
don't you steal no mellons’; the temptation would be too great.” 


Of course, it is eminently proper that the responsible chief 
of such an important bureau should surround himself with able 
advisors possessing expert knowledge with respect to the dif- 
ferent lines of activity. The Fuel Administrator has adopted 
this plan. 

I have here a short statement regarding each one of the chiefs 
of divisions and those occupying responsible positions in the 
Fuel Administration, which I ask to insert in the Recorp with- 
out reading. There are about a dozen of them referred to, and 
it is shown that they are experts in the various lines in which 
they are to deal in connection with the Fuel Administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the state- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


R. S. Neely, business manager of the United States Fuel Administra- 
tion, was taken by Mr. Garfield from the position of assistant manager 
of the Ford Motor Co., Long Island City. Including this connection 
he has had about 20 years of experience in office and sales management, 
this service ap in EE with the Michigan Sugar Co., the National Cash 
Register Co., the Michigan State Prison, in the capacity of chief clerk 
cf that institution, and the Gleaner Farmer's organization of Michigan 
as field organizer: 

8. A. Taylor, formerly dean of the mining school of the University of 
Pittsburgh; was, prior to his appointment in the United States Fuel 
Administration, a consulting ning engineer in Pittsburgh. Ile has 
been in the mining business for about 44 years. ‘ 

John P. White, labor representative of the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration, was president of the United Mine Workers of America for 
several years. He has worked in mines ever since he was a lad of 10 
years. e resigned from the presidency of the United Mine Workers 
of America to take his present position. He is handling all labor mat- 
ters for the United States Fuel Administration. 

Rembrandt Peale, formerly of the firm of Peale, Peacock & Kerr, has 
been in the coal business as an operator in the central Pennsylvania 
bituminous fields, in Clearficld County, for about 30 years. He is at 
pre operators’ representative with the United States Fuel Adminis- 
tration. 

James B. Neale, coal operator in the anthracite and soft coal fields 
of Pennsylvania, with the firm of Thorn, Neale & Co., is now anthracite 
adviser to Mr. Garfield. 

F, M. Whitaker, director of inland transportation. representing the 
Director General of Railways, attached to the Fuel Administration, was 
born in Clermont county, Ohio, September 9, 1867. He entered the 
services of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway at 
Cincinnati in 1883, and went with the Kanawha Dispatch fast-freight 
line two years later as telegraph operator and clerk. He was succes- 
sively rate clerk, chief clerk, acting manager, and manager of the 
Kanawha Dispatch. Ile was 11 assistant freight traffic manager 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway at Cincinnati in 1896, then freight 
traffic manager, vice president and traffic manager, and since 1910 has 
been vice resident in charge of traffic, with headquarters at Richmond, 
Va. Mr. itaker is also vice president in rps — of traffic for the 
Hocking Valley Railway, the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and the Chesapeake & Ohio Northern 2 

G. N. Snider, transportation adviser to the United States Fuel Admin- 
istrator and head of the Fuel Administration's transportation division 
since November 1, 1917, was born in Spring Valley, N. X.; educated in 
the 1 Stas (N. Y.) High School and the New York University School of 
Law, being admitted to the bar in New York in 1906. He entered the 
employ of the West Shore Railroad in its general freight department in 
December, 1899. In February, 1902, he was transferred to the coal 
traffic department of the New York Central Lines, Hast, becoming chief 
clerk in the same department in 1907, assistant coal traffic manager in 
1911, and coal traffic manager in 1917, which office he now holds. In 
June, July, and August, 1917, he assisted Mr. Rembrandt Peale in the 
organization and operation of the Tidewater Coal Exchange for the 
bituminous coal shippers and the eastern railroads moving that coal 
to_tidewater. J 

W. S. Blauvelt, adviser to Mr. Garficid on coke, has spent about 20 

ears with the Solyay Process Co., of Detroit, Mich., and the Semet- 
Bolvay Co. of that city In the handling of coal and producing of by- 
roducts in manufacture of coke. lle was with these interests from 
1898 until 1916. Since that time he has been a consulting engineer 


Uway of Indiana, 


along these lines. He was also at one time president of the Michigan 
Gas Association. 


J. D. A. Morrow, in charge of apportionment and distribution in the 
United States Fuel Administration, was formerly assistant secretary of 
the Federal Trade Commission for about a year when Mr. Hurley was 
chairman of that commission; was commissioner of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Producers’ Association for about one year, and later general secretary 
o: 1 7 n Assoclation since its organization, with headquar- 

ers in sc . 

. L. Yerkes, assistant to Mr. Morrow and in charge of southern field: 
was graduated at Center University, Danville, K „ Was fuel agent o 
the Queen & Crescent Lines and the 3 ew Orleans & Texas 
Pacific Railway for a number of years, and has had practical knowledge 
of coal operation, sales, and distribution for the past 15 years. 

. C. Foedisch, in charge of bunker and export coal and Shipping 
Board requirements for the United States Fued Administration, was 
for 15 years connected with the firm of Whitney & Kemmerer, Stephen 
Girard Building, Philadelphia, in charge of bituminous coal sales. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In addition to these experts in 
charge of various divisions of the work the director was given 
the right under the law to bring to his assistance, and has 
brought to his assistance, the Federal Trade Commission, with 
its great organization. Moreover, the director has had the co- 
operation and counsel of experts in the various departments of 
the Government with which the Fuel Administration must neces- 
sarily deal, and also of Mr. F. S. Peabody, who is connected with 
the Bureau of Mines in the Interior Department and who has 
been so highly and properly complimented by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. With such an organization composed of such 
men and of numerous other experts in coal and transportation, 
and with such assistance and counsel from other departments 
the country should feel convinced that this very important func- 
tion of the Goyernment reposes in experienced, skillful experts 
and competent men. 

Now, Mr. President, we have before us the situation on the 
23d of August and the forces which were assembied to deal 
with it. At this time the production of coal was only about 
68 per cent of the capacity of the mines, Production had reached 
its lowest level for the year and the largest contributing cause 
was the justifiable dissatisfaction of the miners, Cost of living 
in general had made accentuated advances. The coal operators 
were reaping enormous and extortionate profits and were not 
willing that the miners should obtain a reasonable or even 
modest share of the golden harvest of dollars which the oper- 
ators were reaping. Of course what has just been said does not 
apply to all of the operators, but it does apply to a very large 
number, and by reason of those conditions the output of coal 
was not only not being increased but enormously decreased. To 
this situation the Fuel Administrator first directed his atten- 
tion. Operators and mine workers were brought together. Our 
dependence upon coal for the prosecution of the war was ex- 
plained. It was firmly insisted that in the present crisis there 
should be neither union nor nonunion; that for the period of the 
war all controversy between operators and mine workers must 
cease. The appeal was heeded, and production steadily rose 
until winter set in, in spite of the fact that, as some thought, 
Government had laid a blighting hand on legitimate profits. 

The Senator from Massachusetts reviews the coal situation as 
he sees it and says: 

The Fuel Administration entered and proceeded to fix a price which 
made it impossible to work many mines. 

I refer, I will state to the Senator from Colorado, to the 
condition as it appeared before the subcommittee appointed for 
the investigation. 

The Senator from Massachusetts also refers to this as “ reck- 
less price fixing,” and as an undertaking to “ fix an abnormally 
low price for coal.” Again he says: 

Even if we admit that they kept prices down, which is purely guess- 
work, they brought a coal famine-with its nominal fixed price. 

These assertions may properly be classed as “important, if 
true.” 

The subcommittee did not take testimony as to prices to do- 
mestic consumers in many sections of the country, but it is 
obyious that if they were not materially lowered it was because 
of one or both of two factors. In many cases the wholesale 
and retail dealers were demanding exorbitant profits. Doubt- 
less, however, the cause which contributed most to maintaining 
high prices was the fact that these dealers had contracted for 
their coal at the very high prices which prevailed last April. 
The wise decision of the President and the Fuel Administrator 
not to interfere with existing contracts illustrates the just and 
equitable policy of this administration to interfere only when 
clearly necessary with business pursuits. That the wholesale 
price of coal not under contract at the mine was cut at least in 
half there can be no doubt. 

Nor can it be said, generally speaking, that the price of coal 
as fixed by the President was “abnormally low.” As heretofore 
stated, these prices were fixed by the President upon informa- 
tion as to cost obtained after several months’ investigation by 
the Federal Trade Commission and by other departments of 
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the Government. It appeared in evidence that under these 
prices there were reaped profits which prior to the war would 
have been dreamed of only by the most avaricious. One very 
intelligent witness, Mr. Thorne, who was referred to by the 
Senator from Massachusetts in eomplimentary terms and as a 
man speaking from actual knowledge, appeared before the com- 
mittee, gave detailed information, and insisted, and I believe 
established, that in many sections of the country the prices fixed 
were abnormally high. It was stated in the order of the Presi- 
dent that the prices fixed were only provisional and subject to 
change. This invited coal operators to produce their cost sheets 
and present evidence as to the reasonableness of the prices. And, 
strange as it may seem, at the time of the hearing, out of all 
the coal fields only 80 individuals or groups of operators had 
appeared claiming that the prices in their cases were too low. 
After investigation of 40 of these complaints, and upon the ex 
parte showihg of the operators themselves, it was found that in 
almost every case only slight increases were justified. These 40 
complaints in which adjustments had been made at the time of 
the hearing involved not more than 33 per cent of the value on 
the basis of the President’s prices of the total coal output, and 
the increases allowed out of an estimated value of the total pro- 
duction of $888,000,000 did not exceed $30,000,000. These few 
operators who were permitted these advances in price were op- 
erating mines in districts, or particular parts of districts, in 
which the conditions affecting the cost of mining were more 
difficult than in the States as a whole. Doubtless many of these 
mines could not have been operated at all in normal times and 
under normal competitive conditions so as to shew any profit 
upon their operation. : 

Nor can it be said that these prices so fixed decreased produ 
tion. Notwithstanding labor troubles, car shortage, and unusual 
weather conditions the output of coal during the year as com- 
pared with 1916, the largest year of production previously 
recorded, increased for bituminous coal over 42,000,000 tons and 
for anthracite coal over 12,000,000 tons, making a total increased 
production of over 54,000,000 tons. 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary labor troubles which 
reached the maximum in August, the increase for the months of 
September, October, and November, as compared with the same 
months of the year 1916, for both kinds of coal amounted to 
nearly 10,000,000 tons, about two-thirds of which was bituminous 
coal, but in December there was a shortage of nearly 2,000,000 
tons, due to the extreme weather and car shortage. The modern 
coal car carries on an average about 50 tons of coal. If this 
total increase were put into one solid train that train would be 
over 8,000 miles in length and would make two solid trains from 
Washington to Berlin. Several witnesses testified that they had 
not heard of a single mine which had closed down on aceount of 
the President's order fixing prices, and I challenge the Senator 
to point to a single instance found in this record where there 
were idle miners and idle mines and idle cars, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think that statement is true, and it seems to 
me to be one of the strongest possible arguments against inter- 
fering with the prices established by the President. If the 
mines had been permitted to operate under them I have no 
doubt the increase of output would have been kept up during the 
entire war. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am quite sure 
that there are views which to my mind have not made a sufii- 
elent impression upon many Senators. I have not been able 
to attend the sessions of this bedy all the time during the dis- 
eussion of the Agricultural appropriation bill, but I heard state- 
ments made in the discussion of that bill which to my mind not 
only did not convey a right impression as to the operation of the 
economic laws but which, if fully understood and keenly real- 
ized, would cause different action on the part of many Members 
of this body. The principle announced I stated a short time 
ago in connection with the workings of the law of supply and 
demand with regurd to sugar. If you once admit that there is 
a shortage of the commodity, that the demand can not be sup- 
plied, no matter for what cause, then the law of supply and 
demand becomes merely a distributing agent for those with the 
money with which to pay the price; and to depend upon the law 
of supply and demand to act as a distributing agent of coal in a 
time when there is an actual shortage of coal will mean that the 
rich should keep warm and the poor should freeze. I submit 
that no Member of this body would wish such a result to be 
brought about. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, on the contrary, I fully con- 
cur with the sentiments of the Senator; and his position only 


Serves to strengthen my conviction that there should have been 
no interference with the prices fixed by the President and upon 
which business had adjusted itself, because, as the Senator 
has already said, the increase in production was visible at the 
time that order went into effect, and there was therefore a 


plentiful supply of coal, subject only to distribution. Now, if 
the prices are fixed so low that the average mine must close 
because the price which the Fuel Administration permits the 
owner to get for the product is less than the cost of production, 
there is a shortage, and in consequence of that shortage the law 
of demand and supply would operate by an increase of the 
price; and as a consequence the commodity, to the extent to 
which it has been produced, will be available only to the rich, 
and the poor will be obliged either to go without it or help 
themselves in ways which the law does not recognize. 

A Senator said here a few days ago that some coal at $3 was 
a great deal cheaper than no coal at $2—a sentiment in which I 
heartily concur. If the orders which have succeeded those of the 
President result as they have, at least temporarily resulted in 
Colorado, the increase of production will not only be arrested but 
the scale will go in the other direction. Hence, I think that 
the law of economics which the Senator announces is a sound 
one in time of war, but it emphasizes the importance of non- 
interference with an established statutory price, or a price fixed 
by Executive order, which is found to be a working price. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am very glad 
to find out that I misapprehend the position of the Senator 
from Colorado. But the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lovar] strongly contended that there should have been no price 
fixing, and that the price fixing which was indulged in was an 
abnormally low price and was the cause of a famine in coal, 
and because E heard so many remarks in this Chamber recently 
about letting the sacred law of supply and demand have full 
sway I was misled by the remarks made by the Senator from 
Colorado. : 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I must plead guilty to great 
sympathy with the general view that the attempt to regulate 
prices by law is bound to prove a failure. I am satisfied that 
in times of war, if the necessities of life are supervised by 
Government agency and a price commensurate with the prices 
of everything entering into production is kept in. view, it may 
be well to fix a maximum price beyond which profiteers can 
not go. Even then, however, I belieye that experience will 
demonstrate that the only way in which prices can be kept down 
to a level within the reach of all is the way which England has 
pursued; that is, by the Government acquisition of large sup- 
plies of the necessaries of life and their distribution at times 
when price levels rise too high in the market. Of course that 
carries with it a loss to the Government, unquestionably, and 
that loss must be met by taxation, but I shall be very agreeably 
surprised if ultimately we shall not be compelled to regulate 
prices in that way before the war is over. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the remarks of 
the Senator from Colorado are most interesting, and I agree 
with him that except for the war I should not be in favor of 
interfering at all with the operation of the law of supply and 
demand, because then we would be dealing with steadily in- 
creasing or decreasing markets, and steadily increasing or de- 
creasing supplies. Whether or not some other course should 
be pursued by the Government will always remain a question 
in the minds of many. There is no doubt that the working out 
of these problems in an unusual way and under unusual condi- 
tions must carry with it some elements that will not meet with 
general satisfaction. - The question as to the fixing of a maxi- 
mum price involves a good many questions. How high shall 
the maximum price be? Shall it be large enough so that the 
inefficient mines may operate? Shall it be large enough so that 
inexperienced men may inyest their capital in a new enterprise? 
Or shall you put it low enough so that only the efficiently op- 
erated mines may continue? And during the time when there 
is a shortage of cars, should those cars go to the inefficiently 
operated mines, or should they go to the others, and perform the 
highest service? 

These are all practical problems, and should be dealt with in 
a practical way by practical men; and this suggestion will lead 
to the conclusion which I shall make at the close of my remarks. 
Beginning with the 16th of June last the Geological Survey 
has tabulated by weeks the capacity of the coal mines of the 
country, the output, and the causes of failure to produce at the 
maximum capacity of the mines, These tabulations I have ob- 
tained and ask to have them inserted in the Recorp without 
reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, consent is 


granted. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
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Factor con:ributin to fluciuation a/ bitu minous - co: output durin; perio? of wesk ended Juns 13, 1917, to week endel February 9, 1913. 
Compiled from weskiy and monthly statements by tha United States Geologica! Survey. 


Total tonnage produced. Per centof full-time 


Week ended— 


output. Per cent ofloss on account of — 


1, 848, 791 74.8 25.2 17.1 3.3 3.7 0.2 1.0 
1, 824, 800 69.7 30.3 21.1 4.5 3.2 1 1.4 
1, 902, 864 76.5 23.5 15.0 3.9 3.8 el 7 
1, 827, 271 73.7 26.3 16.9 44 3.7 2 1.1 
1,834,779 75.7 24.3 13.9 5.5 3.8 6 4 
1, 739, 977 75.8 24.2 13.6 6.2 3.4 7 1 
1,750, 523 73.8 26.2 12.7 9.5 3.5 +5 1 

638, 513 67.2 32.8 10.6 18.8 24 6 4 
are 74.2 25.8 10.3 10.9 3.1 8 3 
1,797,978 77.1 22.9 10.3 6.9 3.9 8 10 
1, 798, 602 79.8 20.2 6.5 7.8 5.1 4 2 
1, 799, 223 78.0 22.0 9.8 8.0 3.0 9 2 
1,732, 995 21.9 28.1 9.4 11.7 3.4 8 2.8 
1,819, 352 74.3 25.7 10.8 8.1 8.7 7 2.4 
1, 769, 343 74.2 25.8 9.2 9.3 43 7 2.3 
1, 794, 496 76.9 23.1 13.0 3.7 3.5 0 2.3 
1, 663, 197 65.8 34.2 11.5 15.1 2.6 1 4.9 
1, 781, 385 74.9 25.1 14.8 5.9 3.8 3 3 
1, 800, 474 75.4 24.6 14.5 5.7 3.6 3 5 
1, 852, 725 77.8 22.2 15.3 3.6 2.7 3 3 
1,887,534 75.5 24.5 19.2 2.6 2.2 +2 3 
1,872,154 74.2 25.8 20.2 22 28 3 3 
1,870,000 74.8 25.2 18.6 2.6 4.5 3 4 
1,853, 030 73.6 26.4 19.3 2.5 3.9 +3 4 
1, 405, 426 57.7 42.3 30.8 3.7 6.2 9 4 
1,688, 852 68.4 31.6 24.7 2.6 3.5 5 7 
1.782. 771 75.4 24.6 9.1 10.1 3.7 Eh 3 
1,875, 000 73.1 26.9 18.1 3.1 4.4 -9 7 
1,689, 000 65.4 34.6 25.0 2.9 4.3 2.0 4 
1, 428, 000 55.8 44.2 35.5 2.2 4.5 1.4 +6 
1, 683, 000 66.1 33.9 26.6 1.5 4.7 1.0 1 
1,580,000 60.6 39.4 29,2 1.8 6.8 1.2 4 
1,685, 000 64.4 35.6 27.7 1.7 4.6 1.0 6 


1 Difficult to calculate because ol irregular observance of Labor Day. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. From this table we get the 
information as to the total tonnage produced and the average 
per working day, the per cent of full-time output, and the 
per cent of total loss from all causes. The causes given are 
“Car shortage” in one column, Labor shortage and strikes 2 
in another column, and “Mine disability,” “All other causes,“ 
and “No cause given” in other columns. Of course the most 
potent causes of loss arise from car shortage, labor shortage, 
and mine disability, none of which involve the price of coal. 
In the column headed “All other causes,” up to the week 
ending January 12, 1918, we find that “all other causes 
vary from one-tenth to nine-tenths of 1 per cent. When it is 
considered that this column includes loss on account of weather 
conditions and other causes, it is demonstrated that there could 
have been no substantial decrease in production on account of 
price fixing. Even this table does not fully indicate the severity 
and effect of the car shortage as it affected the congested north- 
eastern section of the country. This section includes the highly 
industrialized Northern Atlantic Coast States and New England. 
Owing to the deficiency in shipping, these States were largely 
dependent upon all-rail coal. This coal originated principally 
along the lines of the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
roads. I have obtained information from these railroads regard- 
ing the percentage of loss in coal production, by weeks, on each 
of these roads, owing to car shortage, beginning with the week of 
December 8 and terminating with the week of February 23, and 
I request that this table may be printed without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that will be 
done. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


tage of bituminous coal production lost on the Baltimore & Ohio 
„ Railroad ines due to car shortage, by weeks, begin- 


ning with week ending Dec. 8, 1917. 


BESRRERRSEAS 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Under the prices fixed by the 
President, as readjusted by the Fuel Administration, there was 
a steady increase in production each month over the correspond- 
ing month of the previous year until December, with its unprece- 
dented weather conditions, was reached. But there was an 
arbitrary limit on the output of bituminous coal, over which the 
Fuel Administration had no control, and which up to January of 
this year was not under the direct control of the Government. 
This limit was established by transportation conditions. Sen- 
ator Lopce says that “the mines could not work to capacity 
because they could not get cars.” The Fuel Administration 
was absolutely without authority over the railroads. All of its 
efforts to increase production were dependent upon the ability 
of the mines of the country to secure an adequate and continued 
supply of cars. So far as bituminous coal is concerned, that 
car supply has not been available at any time since the Fuei 
Administration was organized. The factors of labor supply and 
price inducement were comparatively negligible in controlling 
the output of bituminous coal, because at no time has either of 
these factors been allowed to operate without the limitation 
imposed by a shortage of cars. 

The economic pressure that might have been brought to bear 
by an industry driven to extreme under the pressure of an cnor- 
mous demand, a short supply, and soaring prices, to secure 
transportation service that would have allowed an increase in 
the output could have been no stronger than the economic pres- 
sure brought to bear by the unprecedented demand for coal at 
the price fixed by the Government and the willingness of the 
operators to furnish it. No matter how high the price might 
have gone through the unrestricted law of supply and demand, 
the limit on the output of bituminous coal must still have been 
reached when the limit of transportation service was reached. 
It is futile to speculate as to what steps might have been taken 
by: the railroads to meet the demand provided coal prices had 
been allowed to soar to $10, $20, or $30 per ton at the mouth of 
the mine. No amount of competitive economic pressure could 
have overcome the hard physical fact confronting the railroads 
of the country that their facilities were not adequate to care 
for the enormous increase in war traffic which was suddenly 
thrust upon them. 

The Senator says: 

If we had let alone the system of distribution so lon 
we should have been saved from the chaos and confusion 
were thrown by the Fuel Administration. 

The Fuel Administration, soon after its organization, saw that 
conditions in the coal industry would make it impossible for 
it to undertake to establish a new scheme or system of distribu- 
tion during the winter of 1917-18. In a statement submitted 


establish 
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to the committee, Fuel Administrator Garfield made it clear 
that by far the greater part of the 1917-18 coal production 
moved along normal lines through normal channels from the 
mines to the ultimate consumer. He said: 


The coal year of 1917 was well under way before the Fuel Adminis- 
tration was: created. The distribution of the coal output, which was 
largely under contract for delivery during the year, had already been 
arranged 1 re a peace-time basis. It was necessary t this ce- 
time s adjusted to meet the war demands. But it was quite as 

that no action should be taken which would throw the entire 


necessary 
fuel situation into chaos. 


I quote: 

President Wilson, in a | his original prices for bituminous 
coal, recognized this situation, and said there would be no immediate 
wholesale interference with contracts already made. 

Prices were at their highest when most of these contracts were made, 
and up to date there has n but a small proportion of the coal output 
available for distribution outside of these contracts. 3 
of course, have run out, but a large majority of the coal ed is 
sold under contracts running until April 1, 1918. 

The activities of the Fuel Administration from the very be- 
ginning have been directed toward supplying the extraordinary 
war demand for coal on the part of the Government itself and 
those branches of industry which the Government has called 
into war service. With the entire coal output inadequate to 
supply all the demands of the country, it has been necessary, of 
course, to make readjustments to supply the war demand. Up- 
ward of 10,000,000 tons of coal have been furnished to the 
Army, Navy, and other Government departments. Other mil- 
lions of tons were essential to supply the increased and new 
demands of industries directly engaged in production for war 
purposes. In large measure these requirements have been met. 
Had these industries been left to the tender mercies of the re- 
lentless law of supply and demand and the usual avenues for 
distribution there would have indeed been chaos and confusion. 
The coal would have gone to the highest bidder, without any 
consideration of the necessities of the war. Any industry 
willing to pay the price would have obtained coal, regardless of 
the uses to which it might be put. The limited supply of coal 
for domestic consumption would have warmed the rich and left 
the poor to suffer and freeze. The truth is that the distributing 
machinery, to which the Senator refers in such laudatory terms, 
was wholly inadequate to meet the conditions which confronted 
the country. Substantial evidence that this machinery had 
“fallen down” lies in the fact that not until the late summer 
was any provision made for supplying coal to the Northwestern 
States. Had it not been for heroic interference with the work- 
ings of this distributing machinery a reasonable supply of coal 
for that section of the country, which must be furnished dur- 
ing the season of navigation, would have failed; and I appre- 
hend that at such action no one would have been more ready 
to criticize the administration than the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Utah? 
won JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 

tah. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think that some of the— 
as I was about to characterize them—foolish priority orders 
had something to do with the breaking down of transportation, 
to use the Senator’s expression? 

. Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am just about 
ready to discuss that question. 

Mr. KING. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think I shall explain some- 
ihing which has doubtless confused the Senator from Utah as 
well as many other Senators. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, however, before 
yrvceeding with that, I shall not press for an answer now. My 
observation of the results of the Fuel Administration’s orders 
has been this—and the information which I have received con- 
firms my own observation—that instead of stimulating produc- 
tion the orders of the Fuel Administration have acted as a sort 
of a wet blanket upon production. They have closed down, in 
a number of places, mines that were in operation; and it looks 
to me as though the Fuel Administrator had tried to place all 
coal operators upon a Procrustean bed and to draw out and cut 
off to suit the limits of that bed, forgetting that in some sec- 
tions you have to mine at a great depth and the cost of coal 
production is very much greater than in other coal mines in 
near-by sections; that instead of taking into account the differ- 
ence in the cost of production, instead of taking into account 
the different industrial situations, there has been an effort to 
reduce all mines to a dead level and to secure the utmost uni- 
formity in prices. Does not the Senator think that that has 
been the cause of chaos and confusion and has resulted in clos- 
ing down mines and in preyenting the output which otherwise 


en gone into the market to satisfy the demands of the 
public 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am sorry the 
Senator from Utah has not heard my entire discussion. 

Mr. KING. I regret very much that I was unable to do so. I 
was in a committee meeting. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The question which the Sen- 
ator asks is, of course, a most interesting and important one; 
and I think I have made it perfectly plain in previous discus- 
sion that under the prices which were fixed by the President 
no mines were closed down because of the price. 

A few of the operators made application to have the prices 
increased so far as they applied especially to them, and in every 
instance the price was increased; but it was also found that the 
reason why any increases were granted was because the par- 
ticular operators were laboring under special difficulties, and 
that, as a whole, the prices were not only high enough but in 
many cases they were abnormally high. 

The question recurs, and will always be a very practical 
question, as to where your maximum price shall be and how far 
inefficiency shall be allowed to control the question of price; 
and the suggestion which I have to offer is that these things 
must be dealt with according to the facts in the particular case. 
I agree that no one blanket order, fixing an absolute price, is 
equitable or justified, and the prices fixed by the President were 
not absolute. They were merely maximum prices, beyond which 
the operators should not charge. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, I 
agree with him in his statement that some of the prices were 
abnormally high. I think in many instances the Fuel Adminis- 
tration has been too generous and has fixed a maximum limit 
that allowed too great a profit and bore too heavily upon the 
consuming public. I agree with him, further, that each particu- 
lar case ought to stand on its own merits and be judged accord- 
ing to the facts in that case. But I was under the impression, 
from my observation and from information which I daily re- 
ceive, that the Fuel Administration has too often attempted to 
establish a uniform price, and that now the plan is to divide the 
country off into zones and to fix a certain price for a certuin 
zone, forgetting that in those zones—and many of those zones 
will be very large in territorial area—conditions are divergent, 
and what would be a fair price for A would be a very unfair 
price for B. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have expressed 
my views upon those matters. I am sorry the Senator was not 
here. I have consumed much more time than I expected, and I 
believe I will ask the indulgence of the Senator that I may pro- 
ceed. 


Mr. KING. I will read with great pleasure what the Senator 
has said on that point. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I hope, at the same time, the 
Senator will gain some information along that line. 

Substantial evidence that this machinery had “fallen down” 
lies in the fact that not until the late summer was any provi- 
sion made for supplying coal to the Northwestern States. Had 
it not been for heroic interference with the workings of this 
distributing machinery a reasonable supply of coal for that sec- 
tion of the country, which must be furnished during the season 
of navigation, would have failed; and I apprehend that at such 
action no one would have been more ready to criticize the 
administration than the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Such action would not have been necessary provided there 
had been ample transportation. Had transportation been un- 
limited, I think there can be no doubt but what the ordinary 
machinery for distribution would have expanded and met all 
demands. I have no doubt that the mines in operation would 
have increased their output so as to furnish an ample supply 
for everybody. 3 

It is my belief that the question as to the causes of a shortage 
of coal and the high prices can be answered with one word— 
transportation. 

The subcommittee did not enter upon an investigation of the 
transportation problem. Only a few isolated facts appear in the 
testimony, and I shall not attempt to discuss in extenso this 
most troublesome question. It is easy enough, with a partial 
and restricted view, to find fault, whereas upon the more com- 
prehensive view a different conclusion might be reached. 

Priority orders are referred to with much emphasis as a great 
impediment to transportation, and it is insisted that they should 
have been left in the hands of the priority board. This state- 
ment, made by the Senator from Massachusetts in connection 
with the discussion of the Fuel Administration, has a tendency 
to create a wrong impression and was probably made by the 
Senator owing to a confusion in his mind as to the facts. In 
order to clarify this question, it has been necessary to go outside 
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the record, and upon such investigation as I have been able to 
make I reach the conclusion that the function and source of 
these orders have been misunderstood. 

There are three methods of action, all of which are loosely 
called priorities, and all of which seem to have been discussed 
by him without distinguishing among them. Of the three forms 
of priorities about to be described only one—that first to be dis- 
cussed—has. in any way a relation to transportation or can in 
any way affect the transportation situation, 

(1) PRIORITY OF MOVEMENT UPON RAILROADS, 


By a rider to the naval appropriation bill of August 29, 1916, 
the interstate commerce law was amended to the effect that in 
time of war precedence should, upon the demand of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, be given over all other trafic for the 
transportation of troops and material of war. There is no claim 
that the President ever made any demand of this sort. After 
the beginning of war in April, 1917, various representatives of 
the Government, chiefly from the War and Navy Departments 
and Shipping Board, requested of various railroads that prefer- 
ence or priority should be given for the transportation of com- 
modities needed in the activities of those departments. While 
apparently in the absence of a demand by the President the rail- 
roads were not compelled to grant these requests, they not un- 
naturally wished to do so, feeling that to carry out the requests 
was. a patriotic duty. The railroad war board, a voluntary com- 
mittee of five railroad presidents, had been selected by the rep- 
resentatives of many railroads to coordinate and supervise the 
operation of the railroads in an effort to make the general rail- 
road transportation system of greater use in war emergency. 
As a part of the organization of this board the car-service com- 
mission was intrusted with the duty and power of assigning 
freight cars for the transportation of commodities in special 
instances. The system of so-called “blue tags” was put into 
effect under authority of the war board. In carrying out this 
system blue tags or envelopes were given by the railroads to 
representatives of different Government departments upon the 
understanding that cars containing shipments of commodities 
for Government purposes which the representatives of the Goy- 
ernment desired to have preferred in movement over the rail- 
roads to ordinary freight should be marked with the blue tags 
so as to insure such priority of movement. After this system 
had been in effect for some time it was found that the blue tags 
were being used excessively, and at least in some cases were be- 
ing passed along to people holding contracts with the Govern- 
ment, so that these latter people could blue tag their shipments. 
This excessive use of the blue tags undoubtedly contributed to 
a considerable extent, and perhaps toa very great extent, to the 
subsequent congestion of traffic upan the railroads, 

By an act of Congress approved August 10, 1917—Public, 
No. 89, Sixty-fifth Congress—the President was authorized, 
through such persons as he might designate, to direct that such 
traffic or shipments as in his judgment were essential to the 
national defense should have preference or priority in trans- 
portation by any common carrier. The President designated 
for this purpose Judge Robert S. Lovett, president of the Union 
Pacific Railrond. Judge Lovett issued very few orders of the 
sort contemplated by the act. One order issued by him was the 
so-called lake priority order, giving preference or priority in the 
shipment of coal to jake ports for transshipment thence by 
water to the Northwest. The shipments affected by this order 
were all from points west of Pittsburgh, and did not contribute 
to the bad congestion which developed on the railroad lines 
terminating in Atlantic ports. 


42) PRIORITY ORDERS OF THE PRIORITIES COMMITTER OV THE COUNCIL OF 
NATIQNAL DEFENSE. 


This committee neither claimed nor exercised any jurisdic- 
tion over orders for preference or priority in movement. The 
committee had no statutory powers and could accomplish what- 
ever it did accomplish only by the patriotic response of manu- 


facturers and others to its requests and recommendations.. 


These recommendations related chiefly to the preference in 
furnishing raw materials or necessary finished products to such 
manufacturers and contractors as were working upon the pro- 
duction of commodities needed by the Government. This com- 
mittee issued a large number of such recommendations and 
requests, but they had no appreciable bearing upon the trans- 
portation situation, as they did not carry any right to priority 
of movement. If any of them were accompanied with a pref- 
erence in movement it was through the independent issue of 
blue-tag priorities by or under authority of the Railroad War 
Board. 
(3), SO-CALLED PRIORITY ONDENS ISSUED BY THE FUEL. ADMINISTRATION. 
An order of this kind is merely an order for a coal producer 
or mine operator to ship coal to some public utility, a Govern- 
ment department, or some industry engaged in work deemed 


essential to the conduct of the war or to supply a shortage of 
coal needed for domestic uses. These orders had and could 
have no effect upon the transportation situation. Such an 
order merely directed the mine to ship its coal, or a certain 
quantity of coal, to A instead of B. It made no difference to 
the railroad whether the coal was going to A or to B, and the 
order carried no preference of movement respecting the ship- 
ment after the cars left the mine. The cars were taken by the 
railroad and handled by it as would be any other cars, 

Of such orders a total of only 894 were issued. Of these 394, 
117 were for an important steel plant, an important powder 
company, and for the shipment of coal to the city of Washing- 
ton for Government requirements. Besides these orders, strictly 
so-called, the Fuel Administration made a great many requests 
to coal producers to ship coal to designated consumers, and such 
requests were usually granted by the producers. Like ship- 
ments on the orders, these requests in no way affected the rail- 
road situation. Compliance therewith by a coal producer meant 
merely, as in the case of an order to ship, that his coal was 
consigned to one concern instead of to some other concern. 

Occasionally, though rarely, the Fuel Administration did re- 
quest the commission on ear service to supply to a particular 
mine coal cars to enable such mine to comply more promptly 
with a request or an order from the Fuel Administration to 
ship coal to a designated consumer. These requests for as- 
signed cars, however, did not carry with them any preference 
or priority in the movement of cars upon the railroads, nor did 
they affect or contribute to the congestion upon the railroads. 
The total number of cars thus assigned over the entire United 
States upon requests from the Fuel Administration totaled only 
576 cars per day. It appears, however, that the car service 
commission arranged without requests from the Fuel Adminis- 
tration for the assignment of an additional number of coal 
ears in certain cases, totaling 1,134 cars per day. These cars, 
like those assigned on request of the Fuel Administration, were 
not entitled to preference in movement and therefore played 
no part in producing railroad congestion. 

The figures above relative to assigned cars do not include 
the order issued early in January for the shipment of 500 cars 
of bituminous coal daily to New England, for which the Director 
General of Railroads ordered cars to be assigned. However, no 
one has yet strenuously objected to that particular order. 

It thus appears that the responsibility for any confusion or con- 
gestion in transportation arising from priority orders rested and 
should have rested upon the railroad war board, because of its 
first authorizing and then continuing the use of the so-called 
“bine tags.” This board consisted of five railroad executives 
designated by the officials of the various railroads, and I have 
not been able to ascertain that they made any effort to curtaf! the 
use of such orders. Had they been convinced that orders shculd 
not be issued, it would have been easy to secure their canceila- 
tion. Doubtless a simple request of three Government officials— 
the Secretary of War, Secretary of the Navy, and the chairman 
of the Shipping Board—would have secured the desired results. 
I am not advised as to why such requests were not made. I would 
not have it inferred that I am convinced that such requests 
should have been made or that the issuance of such orders 
should have been discontinued. There may have been ample 
and cogent reasons why the railroad war board permitted 
matters to go on as they did. Without knowing all the eon- 
ditions, circumstances, and factors entering into the very 
complex problem of transportation and without the full point 
of view and expert knowledge of those in authority, judg- 
ment and criticism should be withheld. And in this connec- 
tion I desire to express my disapproval of all attempts, here 
or elsewhere, by means of partial investigation, with limited 
information and with restricted view, to cast aspersions and 
adversely criticize those upon whom responsibility is imposed 
and who are endeavoring to do their utmost to serve the coun- 
try in this hour of peril. 

It is suggested by the Senator that the fundamental trouble 
of the railroad situation arose from the fact that when the war 
broke out the railroads were 10 years behind the requirements 
of peaceful times; that bad results had followed the manner in 
whieh freight rates had been dealt with during a considerakle 
period of years, and it would seem therefrom responsibility for 
the railroad situation is intended to be put upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; and it is sought now to blame the Gov- 
ernment because it did not address itself solely fo the railroad 
problem. What should have been done by the Government was 


not pointed out. That a mere raise in freight rates would not 
have met the difficulties which afterwards developed must be 
apparent. Inasmuch as the Senator has not criticized the taking 
over by the Government of the operation of the railroads it is 
inferred that this action should have been taken immediately 
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after the declaration of war. To have done this would have 
been to follow the example set by England. On the very day 
that England made a declaration of war that Government as- 
sumed complete control of the railroads. I submit, however, 
that if any such immediate action had been taken by our Gov- 
ernment it would have been impossible, in view of the expressed 
belief of the Senator from Massachusetts, that ordinary business 
should be interfered with as little as possible, to have convinced 
him of its necessity. In fact, it is intimated that Government 
control has been a failure. The Senator states that the real car 
difficulty existed six months ago, and then says: 

Between last summer and the present moment a Director General with 
the largest powers has been appointed to take cha of the railroads 
of the country, and yet here is the condition on the first of this month. 

The Director General was not appointed until January 29, and 
the first of the month referred to was the 1st of February follow- 
ing. That there was a sinister purpose in using the indefinite 
language “between last summer and the present moment” a 
Director General has been appointed, I will not assert, but the 
casual reader would doubtless receive the impression that the 
railroads of the country had been completely under Government 
control for a period of about six months and that the Director 
General had been tried and found wanting. To use the language 
“ between last summer and the present moment” for the purpose 
of fixing the date, January 29, is unusual and decidedly novel. 

Let us now consider briefly the order issued by the Fuel 
Administration on January 17. This is referred to by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts as the “ reckless order closing down fac- 
tories and industries of all sorts for five days.” ‘To the mind of 
the Senator there was no excuse or reason for the issuance of 
this order, and it is simply characterized by the word “ reckless.” 
The committee did not make an investigation as to the causes 
which lead to the issuance of this order further than to listen to 
a short and necessarily incomplete statement by the Director 
of the Fuel Administration. In the absence of such thorough 
investigation it would seem to be commendable to withhold criti- 
cism. ‘That there were weighty reasons for the order we should 
assume. That some good came from it all must agree. The 
event has passed, and only a brief review of some of the causes 
and some of the results will be undertaken. A short view can 
be obtained in an excerpt from a speech delivered by the Director 
before the Williams Alumni Association of the New York 
branch on February 16, 1918. From that address I quote the 
following: . 

Beginning with December 8, winter laid its grip upon the land, and 
by the middle of January had virtually paralyzed our transportation 
system, but winter was not entirely responsible, perhaps not even 

jefly responsible. Week by week during the latter part of the year, 
the records showed a menacing increase in production of war material. 
By our very strength as a great manufacturing Nation we were fast 
breaking down the transportation system on land and preventing its 
development at sea. We had orders for more material than we could 
hope to carry away. ‘The condition will be best understood when we 
reflect upon the fact that our foreign commerce had increased since 
1913 from two billions to nine billions of dollars. The commodities 
represented by this enormous increase had to be carried on the rail- 
roads and then on the ships. Five thousand additional locomotives 
annually would hardly have met the normal n But during 
each of the past two years we had actually placed on our rails little 
more than one-half the required number, while in 1915 only 1,251 were 
received. The rest we sent to France and to Russia. Is it any wonder 
that loaded cars stood on the tracks for weeks and eyen months? From 
week to week the congestion increased. Nearly one-half of the thou- 
sands of cars thus clogging the railroads were laden with coal. ‘This 


coal failed to reach destination, and empty cars failed to return to the 


mines. 


At this point Mr. THouas raised the question of a quorum 
end the roll was called. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I shall not re- 
quire a very much greater length of time to conclude the re- 
marks which I had planned to submit. At the time the sug- 
gestion of the absence of a quorum was made I was reading an 
excerpt from an address of the Fuel Director regarding the 
celebrated order of January 17, which gives some views as to 
why the order was issued and what was accomplished by it. I 
proceed with the reading. I am sorry that all Senators now 
present could not have heard the first part of it: 


One must keep constantly in mind the fact that the 
coal is a transportation proposition. The immediate effec 
road congestion was to deprive people of coal necessary to 
from freezing and to keep from the ships carrying our base of sup- 
plies abroad the coal necessary for their bunkers. It needs no argu- 
ment to demonstrate the necessity of keeping people from freezing and 
of furnishing coal for ships if the war is to be successfully prosecuted. 
Week by week the number of vessels waiting for bunker coal in our 
harbors was increasing until by the middle of January the total was 
Kn large, especially so when one reflects upon the necessity 
of an immediate and constant contact between armies in the field and 
the base of supplies. As a result of the closing: order of January 17. 
480 ships carrying over 2,000,000 tons of food, fuel, munitions, and 
other war supplies were bunkered and sent from our ports. This is 
the record from Janua 17 to 29, inclusive. Forty of those vessels 

71 carri coal, oil, and gasoline; 369 were laden with 
in a week after the order of 


roduction of 
of this rail- 
revent them 


ca 
munitions and other war supplies. 


January 17 went into effect, all ships ready to sail were bunkered. A 
normal number only remained at anchor, and the flow of supplies vital 
to our armies had n reestablished. Important as these facts are in 
themselves, they are cited merely to bring vividly before you the nature 
of the economic crisis which was upon us by the middle of January. 

That you may have the whole picture let me approach the situation 
from another angle. Almost without exception the manufacture of war 
material was at its highest point about the Ist of December. To cite 
a few only of the most important articles, shipments of steel plates 
fell nearly 59 per cent from the 1st of December to the middie of 
January with but one partial recoyery in the interval. Without steel 
plates we can not build ships and without ships we can not carr 
out our program. The loss in shipment of merchant bars was still 
greater. Even projectile steel droppet nearly 45 per cent during this 
portom The plotted curves of weekly shipments of ali steel products 
ook like a cubist representation of Niagara; the lst of December 
marking the beginning of the drop and the middle of January the 
bottom, Had this decline been permitted to continue our most essen- 
tial war industries would inevitably have been closed down, but not in 
an orderly fashion, Cooperation demands the sharing of losses as well 
as of gains. It is noteworthy that the upward trend was resumed for 
the week ending January 28. 

But figures and diagrams are not essential to my thought. It was 
only necessary to perceive the destructive force of abnormal production 
to know that it was vital to the successful prosecution of the war to 
bunker our ships, to provide coal for domestic consumers, and, so far as 
the manufacture of war material was concerned, to “stop, look, and 
listen.” The thought 1 would bring home to you is this: The Fuel 
Administration, believing in the democratic ideal, asked not that some 
but that all participate in the sacrifice necessary to save us from our 
own prosperity. Then the American spirit arose and asserted itself. 
There was no crushing of the weak in a great scramble, but all stopped 
except the few Spo to Absolutely necessary work. 

e reaction of the American Dearie in the face of the greatest crisis 
which this generation has been called upon to face proved them true 
inheritors of the American spirit and practical advocates of the prin- 
— 3 5 of democracy. They ve demonstrated that free action and 
willing cooperation are more effective than autocratic compulsion. They 
imposed restraints tpon themselves which the entire Army of the 
United States could not have forced upon them. 

That the order was not wholly without justification may 
reasonably be inferred from the fact that after the effects of 
its operation in this country were known a similar order was 
issued and made effective in Canada. 

The Senator from Massachusetts refers to this action of the 
Fuel Administration as “ill considered and violent.” He pre- 
sents reports from two industries showing the value of fuel 
saved in tons and the value in dollars of the loss of wages, loss 
of production, and the loss to stockholders, and says that these 
two examples represent thousands of other industries through- 
out the country. - 

The Senator inserted in his remarks, without reading, an edi- 
torial from the New York Times. This editorial refers to figures 
compiled for the Director General of Railroads which indicated 
the value of the coai saved in certain localities and the loss as 
measured by dollars in wages and production. The editorial 
criticizes this report made by an expert to the Director General. 
It will be observed, however, that the report to the Director 
General contained the same kind of information as the two illus- 
trations of the effect of the order presented by the Senator from 
Massachusetts and which says are examples representing 
thousands of industries.” The criticisms upon the report by the 
editor and copied in the Recorp were not read, were not empha- 
sized, and as they do not support the evident conclusion which 
the Senator had in mind it is possible they were inserted through 
mistake. 

The editorial, in discussing this report, says: 

Although the report is by an expert, it is not above criticism. 

The article is given the heading of “ Profit and loss of coal 
saving.” Proceeding, it says: 

Only in form is it a debit and credit statement and there are omis- 
sions which lessen its worth. The 18 cities for which profit and loss 
are estimated are all eastern cities necessarily, for the suspension was 
in the East. The loss in the East had compensation in the West, both 
directly and indirectly, in the gain to the West of the betterment of 
transportation. The 8 and fatal omission is that of the worth 
of breaking the ocean blockade. What was it worth to get hundreds of 
cargoes of supplies across the seas? What was it werth to have the 
movement of coal made nearly normal? What was it worth to relteve 
the railroad congestion, the real motive of the coal order? 

And may I add: What was it worth to bring to full capacity. 
the manufacture of steel plates, projectile steel. and war munis 
tions? What was it worth to bring to the shipyards ample sup- 
plies for the building of ships? What was it worth to increase 
the output of clothing for the armies in France and the armies 
assembled in the cantonments? What was it worth to say to the 
soldiers in France the first consideration at home is their welfare 
and their support? What was it worth to the mothers of our 
country to say to them that their boys, who are making the 
supreme sacrifice, shall be sustained? What was it worth to 
bring to the business interests of this country a keen realization 
of the actualities of war? What was it worth to say to France, 
Italy, Serbia, Belgium, and England that their sacrifices for the 
preservation of world civilization shall not be in vain? What 
was it worth to say to them that when we pledged the whole of 
our resources to the conduct of the war we meant what we 
said? What was it worth to say to Imperial Germany that the 
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whole of America is willing to stand at attention, cease ordinary 
industry, and in patriotic feryor watch the increasing glow of 
furnaces, listen to the ceaseless movement of trains, watch the 
departure of ships, all for the purpose of sustaining this war 
and convincing the imperialistic autocracy that civilization 
shall not be crushed and that democracy shall endure? A bal- 
ance sheet showing only debits and credits in dollars is incom- 
plete. There are some things which can not be valued in dollars. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts informs us in 
conclusion that he has discovered in this investigation three 
matters which seem to him to have had a very injurious effect 
upon all operations of the Government. One of these, he says, 
has given rise to the danger of acting upon theories based upon 
exceptional cases and not upon general conditions. He refers to 
“profiteers.” The definition of this word is subjected to criti- 
cal analysis, and its linguistic and etymological defects are 
suggested. He finally concludes. that the word has a meaning 
all its own, which is fully understood, and is content, therefore, 
to use it. 

It is admitted that some profiteering has been done and is 
perhaps being done, but not to such an extent that the sacred 
law of supply and demand should be interfered with in order 
to curb those practices. The remedy suggested is individual 
criminal prosecution of those thought guilty. If the word is to 
be given the meaning generally understood and comprehends 
all those who are demanding unreasonable profits, such a 
remedy, in the opinion of many, would be inadequate and in- 
effectual to suppress these practices, at least with respect to 
the two commodities which we have had under investigation. 
I am willing to agree that the universality and flagrancy of 
profiteering are not so apparent at the present time as when 
the food and fuel legislation was enacted, and it is futile to 
speculate as to what might have been the ense except for the 
legislation. It may be that in the course of time shame and 
public disfavor, as suggested by the Senator, would have ac- 
complished the desired results. But such was not the belief 
of n vast majority of the Congress and, as I believe, of a vast 
majority of the people. 

In the sugar trade there are in this country about 350,000 
retailers, 10,000 wholesalers, and an unknown number of job- 
bers and dealers. In the coal trade there are 5,000 operated 
large mines, 15,000 smaller ones, and a host of jobbers and 
dealers. It is substantially admitted that practically all these 
were demanding what we now conceive to have been unreason- 
able prices. The practical difficulties of criminal prosecutions do 
not seem to have been taken into consideration but are evident 
to all practical lawyers. It might not be very difficult to frame 
an indictment, but establishing a case would be more serious. 
I believe, therefore, that the legislation is fully justified, and 
that it has been far better and far more effectual to carry out 
the plan authorized by the legislation, as has been done by the 
Food and Fuel Administrations. 

The second matter referred to as having a very injurious 
effect upon all operations of the Government relates to the 
question of essential and nonessential industries, It is ad- 
mitted that during the war distinction must be made between 
the essentials and nonessentials. In discussing the method of 
making a practical distinction the Senator uses language which 
should be adverted to and the intended meaning of which can 
not escape even the casual reader. He says: “Where is the 
line to be drawn if you are going to enter upon a harsh and 
destructive treatment of many industries because some person 
in Washington dressed in a little brief authority chooses to de- 
fine them as ‘nonessential’?” He refers to “needlessly im- 
posing additional deprivations and suffering“ and “destruction 
of normal business,” also “needless, useless sacrifices forced 
upon them by blunders of administration,” “common injury in- 
flicted by their own Government,” “arbitrary power,” “ darken 
the life of children,” “suddenly depriving them of all innocent 
and legitimate amusements,” “loose talk about essential and 
nonessential industries,” “ blindly acted upon.” 

It should be kept in mind that such language is used in dis- 
cussing a subject which it is said affects all departments of the 
Government. No direct charges are made that all departments 
of the Government have entered upon a harsh and destructive 
treatment of industry and are needlessly imposing deprivations 
and suffering, forcing needless and useless sacrifices, blindly 
acting upon mere loose talk, or suddenly depriving the children 
of all innocent and legitimate amusements and seeking to 
darken the lives of children, but the stilletto innuendos flowing 
from the use of such language are obvious. 

The third matter referred to as affecting all operations of 
the Government is the legislation and administrative actions 
deduced from talk about profiteering and nonessential indus- 
; tries, and we are gravely told that if “ you lower any more than 


is absolutely necessary the normal business activity of the 
country you are at the same time lowering the earning capacity 
of the country; you are lowering the saving capacity; you are 
drying up the sources from which your revenue by taxation 
must come and to which you must look for your loans.” “The 
fear which was acute in certain quarters that somebody might 
make money if carried into irrational action dictated by preju- 
dice and passion is entirely incompatible with raising the 
money.“ “It is much better to allow people to make profits, 
even if in some cases there are unreasonable profits, which can 
all be taken by taxation, than to deprive them of both profits 
and employment.and bring business to stagnation and despair.” 

In this connection we are not relegated to a discovery of the 
innuendo, but are boldly told: “This seems to be something 
which is wholly overlooked.” I must confess that this state- 
ment came to me with much surprise and astonishment, I had 
thought that the wholesome platitudes uttered by the Senator 
were accepted by all the departments of the Government. I 
had not thought that they had been overlooked. I had thought 
that every reasonable effort was being made to protect the busi- 
ness interests of the country, to enable labor to have its em- 
ployment, to promote the comfort and prosperity of everyone 
so far as possible, to require the least sacrifice, and I am in- 
deed sorry and extremely regretful that a contrary view should 
be sent forth by such an eminent and analytical judge as the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. President, there is another element in this remarkable 
speech which I feel should be referred to, yet I regret the 
necessity of doing so. In discussing the extensive organization 
of the Fuel Administrator and the delegation of powers to 
the State fuel administrators, he says, so far as he can learn— 


The only absolute qualification required of these last tlemen is that 
they should be Democrats. ae 


Again he says: 


It is not the duty of an administrative officer to promote political 
fortunes. 


Also: 

The duty of any man, high or low, charged with the conduct of the 
war or any 7 of it is to win the war and not to promote other 
measures which are purely social or political. 

Referring generally to the food and fuel legislation and the 
purpose in carrying out its provisions, the Senator says: 

Unfortunately the reduction of the cost of living has a most enticing 
sound. Success in such an undertaking is obviously popular, and popu- 
larity has meanings and results which I need not explain, certainly not 
to a body like the . Therefore, in the search for poppen x 
the difficult, if not the impossible, was undertaken, and the simple 
and direct method of aiding the war situation and of at least stab ng 
prices was set aside or pushed into the background. 

In another connection the Senator uses this language: 

I do blame them for making promises which never could be fulfilled 
and in searching for something popular. 

Mr. President, I shall not consume the time of the Senate in 
presenting the facts heretofore established in this body to show 
that the administration has not been entering upon activities 
for the purpose of providing positions for Democrats. Nor 
shall I point out the impartiality and nonpartisanship shown 
in calling to the service of the Government the thousands of 
men and women who are devoting their time to the faithful 
and patriotic services of the country. The Senator has criti- 
cized substantially every branch of the Government, and would 
leave the impression that incompetence everywhere is to be 
found. I realize the futility of trying to convince some people 
that a Democrat is capable of any public service. There are 
still some people who feel that Republicans are the only ones 
competent to carry on this Government, and that they have a 
perpetual right to do so. Democrats are looked upon as mere 
interlopers, ought not to exist at all, and those so thinking con- 
fine their thoughts and efforts to belittling accomplishments of 
Democrats, however commendable, and suggesting that efficiency 
can only be found in Republicans. To convince tuch as these 
that anything is being done eyen in the conduct of the war 
without ulterior purpose or in a proper manner is impossible. 
To convince those who themselves are saturated with partisan- 
ship to such an extent that they only view political consequences 
in the consideration of all subjects is likewise impossible. We 
should not judge such people too harsh:y, because, perchance, 
they may be so constituted that it is both physically and men- 
tally impossible for them to be or think otherwise. The Senator 
from Massachusetts may not be in such category, but I think it 
is extremely unfortunate that the efforts to reduce the cost of 
living should be characterized by him as a search for popularity, 
and that such popularity has meanings and results which he 
need not explain to a body like the Senate. 

Now, Mr. President, let us take up this speech by its four 
corners and get a comprehensive view, so that we may discover 
its purport, if we can. Specific adverse criticisms are directed 
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against a large number of publie officials occupying responsible 
positions. Among them are those who constitute the vast 
organization of the Fuel Administration, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Interstate Commeree Commission, the Director 
General of Railroads, the Food Administration, so far as it dealt 
with sugar, and then in general “all operations of the Govern- 
ment.“ < 

There can be found no commendation of the acts of anyone 
now performing the duties referred to except the Food Adminis- 
tration with respect to dealings other than with sugar, and as 
to such other dealings he says he has made no investigation. 

There are no words of encouragement for the sugar refiners 
and dealers who voluntarily reduced prices and sacrificed profits 
which would have reached stupendous sums, and there are no 
words of commendation of the mine workers who made impor- 
tant concessions in order to insure a continued and increased 
production of coal during the war, nor of the mine operators 
and the railroad operatives who brought about an enormous 
increase in the production of coal in 1917, far in excess of any 
previous record. There are no words of commendation for the 
host of men and women who, at great personal sacrifice, are 
serving the country. There are no words of commendation for 
the various industrial operators who have entered the service 
of the Government upon agreement for large reduction of prices. 
There is no recognition of the vast and invaluable service of 
the War and Navy Departments or the Shipping Board. I do 
not call attention to these matters for the purpose of having it 
appear that the Senator from Massachusetts is scolding indis- 
criminately. Here we have an example of studied and delib- 
erate word lashing, and there may be some deep and con- 
trolling purpose which I am unable to fathom. I observe 
one train of thought constantly recurring throughout the 
speech, and which seems to constitute the controlling solici- 
tude of the author. At every turn we are admonished that 
business should be interfered with as little as possible, that 
the laws of supply and demand should be accorded unham- 
pered sway, that profits should be relied upon to increase 
production, that business should be permitted to control it- 
self, all interspersed with frequent innuendos that those charged 
with responsibility at this time would enjoy if they did not 
seek the woeful spectacle of business unnecessarily hampered, 
uselessly interfered with, needlessly shackled, and utterly de- 
moralized, Just why such an effort should be entered upon 
I do not know, but doubtless it will occur to some casual 
readers that the silent appeal and solicitude were not wholly 
disconnected with the thought of future political campaigns. 

Mr. President, the resolution which brought on the investi- 
gation of sugar and coal directed that the committee should 
report their recommendation of things necessary to be done 
with a view of remedying conditions. The Senator from 
Massachusetts specifies a very large number of conclusions 
nnd suggestions, but inasmuch as he finds that the policies of 
the Food Administration brought on a famine in sugar and that 
the Fuel Administration should be abolished, it seems that all 
other suggestions may be laid aside. In connection with the 
fuel discussion, and I have no doubt the inference was in- 
fended to apply to all other things discussed, the Senator quotes 
the expression often heard: 

It is casy to criticize and find fault what would you have substituted? 


And then adds: 
That question, in my opinion, can be as easily answered as asked. 


Here is a cocksureness expected to be found in certain species 
of young college graduates but not looked for among matured 
statesmen or professors of literature. If all the questions pre- 
sented in this investigation can be as easily answered as asked, 
we wonder whether the investigation brought any enlightenment 
or whether the answers were ready before the investigation, 
and whether the investigation was the cause of this remark- 
able speech or only afforded the occasion. 

Mr. President, the conclusions which I have reached are not 
in accord with those of the Senator from Massachusetts. The 
Directors of the Food and Fuel Administrations are men 
splendidly equipped, having both natural and acquired execu- 
tive ability as administrators of high order, and were well 
chosen for their respective positions. The organizations have 
brought together a large number of expert business men who, 
through toil and study, have reached eminent position in the re- 
spective lines of industry with which they are to deal. All are 
serving the country solely for patriotic reasons. There is no in- 
ducement of a pecuniary nature. The great majority receive no 
salaries and pay their own living expenses. They are devoting 
their whole time to this service. They are even endangering 
their health. The problems confronting them are recognized as 


important and perplexing. Day after day, night after night, the 
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combined wisdom and skill of these organizations is devoted 
to the solution of these problems, to meeting changed condi- 
tions, and if these problems can be dealt with so as to over- 
come the myriad difticulties presented and interfere with busi- 
ness as little as possible these organizations will do it. 

The remedy therefore is, let these organizations alone. If 
they need more power, give it. Do not badger and heckle them. 
On the other hand, help and encourage them. Let us not say to 
the world that the affairs of our Government at this time are in 
incompetent hands. To the contrary, let us tell the truth and 
say to the world that the resources of this country are being 
successfully mobilized for the purposes of the war. Let us en- 
courage the toilers in the mines and fields and those engaged 
in the essential service of transportation. Let us encourage the 
women in the land who are striving and on whom we must de- 
pend to conserve food for ourselves and our allies, Let us 
assure business in general that we have not entered upon an 
era of willful destruction. Let us not say to the taxpayers 
that their contributions are supporting inefficiency. Let us say 
to all those who are making sacrifices in this emergency that 
their efforts are not in vain. Let us uphold the hands of all 
those who are serving us in these hours of dire distress, and 
pray almighty God to sustain and strengthen them. Let us all 
be Americans; let us come together; let us work together; let 
us counsel together, so that this Republic “shall not perish,” 
pak shall remain “the land of the free and the home of the 

rave.“ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I had hoped to bring 
up some of the military legislation this afternoon, but because 
of the lateness of the hour, and because I feel confident that E 
can have it considered to-morrow, I move that the Senate 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 35 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, March 
28, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. . 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, March 22, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. ~ 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered tlie fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in Heaven, look down from Thy throne of grace, 
with favor upon the entente powers at the front, who may be 
at this moment engaged in a death struggle which promises the 
greatest battle of the ages, not only for the numbers engaged 
but for the great principles involved, aganist an insidious foe 
who would turn back the tide of civilization and subjugate all 
lovers of liberty to the power of might. 

Give strength, courage, victery to our arms, that right may 
live and wrong die, to the honor and glory of Thy holy name; 
and thus for the good of all mankind. 

Let Thy favor descend upon these soldiers gathered here to- 
day at this Capitol. Be with them now, and be with them when 
they face the enemy, and bring them, without the loss of any, 
we beseech Thee, home to us again, and everlasting praise shall 
be Thine. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 


SCREEN-WAGON CONTRACT OF H. H. HOGAN, KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 

the immediate consideration of Senate bill 3689. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks for the 
immediate consideration of Senate bill 3689. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, Speaker, can it be reported? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 3689) authorizing the Postmaster General to cancel or road- 
just the screen-wagon contract of H. H. Hogan at Kansas City, Mo. 
Be it enacted, cte., That should the Postmaster General find as a 

fact that the sereen-wagon contract of H. H. Hogan, of Kansas tity, 

Mo., was entered into prior to the entrance of the United States inte 

the war with Germany, and that the prices agreed to be paid in aid 

contract are at the present time inequitable and — — by reason of 
the increase in the cost of materials and Jabor employed in the per- 
formance of such contract, the Postmaster General is authorized, in his 
discretion, with the consent of the said H. H. Hogan and his bonds- 
men, to cancel the same or to readjust the terms of said contract in 
such manner as to relicve the contractor from the hardships being by 
him suffered on account of such increased costs and expenses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 

Speaker? 


What is the request, Mr. 


The SPEAKER. The request is to consider this bill that has 
just been read. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Has it been reported from a 
committee? 5 

The SPEAKER. Yes; it is a Senate bill. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Has it been reported back by 
a House committee? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. The question is on the third reading 
of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Bortanp, a. motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the Senate bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS 
APPROVAL. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
- States, for his approval, the following joint resolution : 

H. J. Res. 154. Joint resolution authorizing the erection of 
a memorial in Washington to the memory and in the honor of 
the members of the various orders of sisters who gave their serv- 
ices as nurses on battle fields, in hospitals, and on floating hospi- 
tals during the Civil War. 


CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service, presented for printing 
under the rule the conference report on Senate joint resolution 
117, amending the act of July 2, 1909, governing the holding of 
civil-service examinations, as follows: 


; CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 402). 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 117) amending the act of July 2, 1909, govern- 
ing the holding of civil-service examinations, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1, 2, and 3, and agree to the 


same, 
í H. L. GODWINS, 
©. D. CARTER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Rxrp SMOOT, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. LONERGAN rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Connecticut rise? 

Mr. LONERGAN. Irise to ask unanimous consent that after 
completing the consideration of the pending bill pension bills 
may be next in order for consideration. 

Mr. GILLETT. Does the gentleman mean to-day? 

Mr. LONERGAN. Yes; if we finish the pending bill to-day. 

The SPEAKER. If you set a time to-day, that would be per- 
tinent, but the House by special order set to-morrow for the 
consideration of the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

The gentleman from Connecticut asks unanimous consent that 
if the House gets through with the pending bill in time to-day 
omnibus pension bills be taken up. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
there is no particular hurry about passing these pension bills. 
The House has passed a number of such bills that have gone 
away from here, and we have not seen anything of them since, 
and for the present I object. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. FULLER of Illinois rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Illinois rise? š 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. To ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee demands the 
regular order. The regular order is that the House auto- 
matically resolves itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 9414. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr, SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. f 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and fifty-five Members 
are present, not a quorum. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker; I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
a call of the House. a 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the foilox‘ng Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anthony Fairchild, G. W. LaGuardia Ramsey 
Aswell Farr Lenroot Rowland 
Baer Fess Littlepage Sanford 
Blackmon Flood McCormick Schalt 
Bland Focht McKeown Scott, Pa 
Carlin ordne: Mann Scully 
Chandler, Okla, Garlan Meeker Siem 
Crago Gordon Nelson Smith, T. F. 
Curry, Cal. Heintz Norton Stephens, Nebr. 
a vis Hollingsworth Olney Talbott 
Dempsey Huddleston Overmyer Temple 
Dies Johnson, S. Dak. Parker, N. J. Van Dyite 
Drukker R Kehoe arker, N. Y, Walker 
Eagle Kinkaid Powers Wilson, La 
Estopinal Kreider Ragsdale * 


The SPEAKER. On this call 369 Members, a quorum, RAe. 
answered to their names. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I move to dispense with further proceeding“ 
under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will unlock the doors. 


INCREASED PAY FOR POSTAL EMPLOYEES, 


Under the rule the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 9414) granting increased com- 
pensation to certain officials, employees, and laborers in the 
Post Office Department and Postal Service, and for other pur- 
poses, with Mr. Caraway in the chair. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to inquire whether the 
bill is to be considered by sections or by paragraphs. 

The CHAIRMAN. By sections. 

Mr. MADDEN. So that a whole section will have to be read 
before an amendment will be in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. . Yes. f 

Mr. BLACK. I ask unanimous consent that the bill be read 
by paragraphs for amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be read by paragraphs for amend- 
ment, instead of by seetions. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOON. I object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That carriers in the Rural Free Delivery Service shall receive 15 per 
cent per annum up to and including those receiving $1,200 per annum 
and $24 per mile per annum for each additional mile over 24 miles, 

That after the passage of this act clerks in first and second class 

ost offices and letter carriers in the City Delivery Service shall be 
ivided into six grades, as follows: First grade, salary $1,000; second 

ade, salary $1,100; third grade, salary $1,200; fourth grade, salary 
$1°300 ; fifth grade, salary $1,400; sixth grade, salary $1,500. Clerks 
and carriers shall be promoted successively to the sixth grade. 

That hereafter the salaries of railway postal clerks shall be graded 
as follows: Grade 1 at $1,100; de 2 at $1,200; de 8 at $1,300; 


de 4 at $1,400; grade 5 at $1,500; e 6 at $1,600; de 7 
1,700; grade S at $1,800; grade 9 at $1,000; grade 10 at $2,000. = 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers a 
amendment which the Clerk will report. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr, MADDEN : On page 1, line 3, strike out all after 
the word “that” up to and including the word “ follows“ in line 6, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“ Hereafter the compensation of postal employees shall be as follows.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve a point of order on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MADDEN. Under the ruling of the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Saunprrs] while presiding over the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union when the urgent 
deficiency bill was under consideration, when it was sought to 
add increased compensation for the department employees and 
for Government employees in all branches of the service out- 
side of the Postal Service, he held that it would be in order to 
strike out, but that it would not be in order to add to a section 
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similar to this. I maintain that under the ruling of the gentle- 
man from Virginia the point of order is not good. 

The proposition contained in the amendment which I suggest 
makes this law permanent rather than for the period of the war. 
T suggest to the Chair that it is perfectly in order to entertain 
an amendment of this character, and that the point of order of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin should not be sustained. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, 
Starrorp] desire to be heard on his point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I merely reserved the point 
of order, I thought the gentleman wished me to reserve it so 
that he could discuss the merits of his proposition, 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman from Wisconsin can discuss the 
point of order if he desires. j 

Mr. STAFFORD. If it is the purpose of the committee to 
make this bill permanent law for all time, to fix these salaries 
fer the future, I have no objection. I understood that the pur- 
pose of the bill was to provide temporary relief for postal em- 
ployees on account of conditions caused by the war. If it is 
the purpose of the chairman of the committee and other mem- 
hers of the committee to bring in an amendment increasing the 
salaries of all the postal employees for all time, why of course 
I am not going to obstruct it by a point of order, which I con- 
sider would be well taken on the ground that it is not germane, 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman from Wisconsin need have no 
apprehension on this question. There is no collusion between 
the members of the committee about it. The committee were 
of the opinion that this bill should be temporary in its char- 
neter. It is purely an emergency proposition. The conditions 
existing now may not exist a year from now, or when the war 
is ended, and it is not our purpose to fix these salaries perma- 
nently, but to meet the present conditions, T am yery glad to 
luive the gentleman make the point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not going to make the point of order. 

Mr, MOON. I will make the point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I only wished to obtain the opinion of the 
chairman of the committee on the merits, T withdraw the point 
of order. 

Mr. MOON. I make it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is inclined to think the point of 
order is well taken and sustains it, 

Mr. MADDEN. I appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tllinois appeals from 
the decision of the Chair, The question is, Shall the decision of 
the Chair be sustained? 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded hy Mr. 
Cox) there were—ayes 89, noes 134. 

Accordingly the decision of the Chair was overruled. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, T desire to discuss the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for live miuutes. 

Mr. CLAYPOOL. T demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio rose (oo late, 
The gentleman from Illinois had been recognized. 

Mr. COX. A parliamentary inquiry, 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COX. Is this the proper time to offer an amendment to 
the amendment of the gentleman from Tllinois? 

The CHAIRMAN, When the gentleman from Illinois has 
used his time, then the gentleman from Indiana will be recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, in the discussion of the justice 
of the amendment which I have offered I wish to quote no less 
n personage than the President of the United States. In a com- 
munication to the democracy of New Jersey at a banquet held 
there on the 20th instant, the President of the United States 
sent 2 letter of felicitation, in the course of which he said that 
new conditions are upon us, that old times no longer exist, that 
old conditions can no longer prevail, and that men must deal 
with questions hereafter on the basis of justice, In the time 
allotted to me for the discussion of this amendment I propose 
to read the last paragraph of the letter of President Wilson to 
the Democrats of New Jersey, and I wish to apply his advice 
to the members of the Democratic Party on the floor of this 
House. The President said: 

Let the Democratic Party in New Jersey therefore forget everything 
hut the new service which they are to be called upon te render. e 
days of political and economic reconstruction which are ahead of ns no 
man can now definitely assess, but we know this, that every pro- 
gram must be shot through and through with utter (lisinterestedness, 
that no party must try to serve itsclf, but every party must try to 
serve humanity, and that the task is n very practical one, meaning that 


every program, every measure in every program. must be tested by this 
ust, is it for the benefit of the 


question, and this question only: Is it 


average man, without influence or privilege; does it 8 in real fact 


the highest conception of social 
respect of person or class or particular interest? 


Says the President— 
It can bo met only by these who have genuine sympath. 
sigh 


justice and of right dealing, without 
This is a high test— 


with the inass 
of men and real t into their needs and opportunities and a pur- 
pose which is p alike of selfish and of partisan jntention. The 
eit which rises to meet this test will receive the support of the people, 


ause it deserves it. 
Very sincercly, yours, Wooprow WILsox. 


These are the words of the Presideut of the United States. 
They apply as well to the measure now before this House as 
they apply to the occasion that is past, or the future, and I ap- 
peal to you men on the Democratic side of this House to follow 
the words of the President of the United States in dealing with 
this question that has for its purpose the dealing out justice to 
a class of men who by their service are entitled to the favorable 
consideration of the American people. [{Applause.] 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the words “ for and“ in line 3, page 1, and strike out all 
of line 3 after the word “ the,” and all of line 4 down to and incinding 
the word President,” and insert the following: After the word the” 
in line 3, “fiscal year, 1919,” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the subject matter of the amendment, which is said to be 
an amendment to my amendment, is not germane to my amend- 
ment and has no relation whatever to it. It is not an amend- 
ment to the amendment at all. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman from Illinois seeks to amend the 
paragraph 1 of section 1 by striking out certain language in the 
paragraph and inserting certain language. Now, granting that 
the gentleman's amendment is germane to the subject matter, 
then my amendment, which seeks to amend the same identical 
paragraph to which his amendment applies, is certainly ger- 
mane. 

Mr, REAVIS. Is not the geutleman’s amendment an amend- 
ment to the bill rather than to the amendment of the gentleman 
from Illinois? i 

Mr. COX. No; I think it applies directly to his amendment. 

Mr. REAVIS. It might be a substitute, but it is not an 
amendment to the amendment of the gentleman from Minois. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the Chair's 
attention to the fact that the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana is a motion to strike out i. part of the lan- 
guage of the bill that is also included in the motion to strike 
out by the gentleman from Illinois, For that reason it can not 
be considered at this time. His motion is not to strike out a 
part of the amendment of the gentleman from Minois, but a 
motion to strike out a part of the language that is included in 
the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois to strike out and 
insert, OF course, the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana 
is proper for consideration and can be considered after this is 
disposed of, but it is not an amendment to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois. A 

Mr. COX. The gentleman from Towa answers his own argu- 
ment when he says that the amendment of the gentleman from 
Illinois is a motion to strike out a part of paragraph 1, section 1. 
My amendment strikes out some of the same language that the 
amendment of the gentleman from Illinois strikes ont. He 
moves to strike out and insert and -I move to strike out and 
insert. I strike out a part of the same language that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from IIIinois strikes out. 

Mr. TOWNER. That is true, but the amendment of the 
gentleman from Indiana is not to strike out a part of the 
amendment of the gentleman from IIIinois or change it. 

Mr. COX. Both strike out the same language. 

Mr. TOWNER. That is very true, and so it is an amendment 
to the bill and not an amendment to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Minois. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that the 
amendment of the gentleman from Indiana is not an amend- 
ment to the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois, but a 
substitute. 

Mr. COX. Then, Mr. Chairman, I offer it as a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will hold that in order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, let us have the amend- 
ment again reported. 

Without objection, the amendment was again reported. 

Mr. COX, Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I hope no one here will get the idea that I am opposed to 
a reasonable increase for the postal employees. ‘The paragraph 
in the bill as reported by the committee provides that this shall 
be an increase until 90 days after the close of the war. The 
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amendment of the gentleman from Illinois proposes to make it 


permanent law. The substitute which I have offered only pro- 
vides for an increase for the fiscal year of 1919. : 
Now, gentlemen, in all candor, in all seriousness, I do not be- 
lieve that we ought to make fish of one and fowl of another of 
the Goyernment employees. This House last week passed a 
measure appropriating $29,000,000 for the increased pay of vari- 
ous clerks of the various executive departments and branches 
of the Government, but it was for only one year, for the year 
1919. Now, how in the world can we justify ourselves in vot- 
ing to increase their salaries only for one year and voting here 
to permanently increase the salary of the postal employees of 
the United States? I put it to every Member here whether or 
not it is fair or unfair. There is bound to come a day of retri- 


bution and reckoning in this country. Of that there is no ques- 


tion on earth. This bill is carrying an appropriation of between 
thirty and thirty-two million dollars. I am wondering day by 
day, night by night, where the money is coming from to pay 
these enormous expenditures that are now being imposed upon 
us as a result of this war, 

The salaries sought to be increased may not be too high. I 
feel sure of one proposition, and that is that they are not too 
high as to the rural carriers. I haye full confidence on that 
proposition. What we ought to do is to increase the salary of 
all postal employees this year, because we can not tell whether 
the war is going to break up in the year 1919 or not. If it 
does, the high cost of living on which all of these increases are 
bottomed will fall out of the argument, because prices are bound 
to come down, and I want to ask you gentlemen if you would be 
willing to vote these increases of salary to these postal em- 
ployees under conditions that obtained a few years ago, when 
the cost of living was so low? Is it not in the interest of the 
Treasury of the United States that we conserve our resources 
and only increase the salary for a period of one year, and at 
the end of that time, if the same conditions exist, it will be an 
easy matter to increase their compensation for the next year. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. COX. For a question. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Has the gentleman noticed that 
on page 2, line 1, with reference to the delivery service and 
others, it is permanent law? 

Mr. COX. If it is enacted in that form, it will become perma- 
nent law. Iam against that, and I am only trying to get before 
the committee that what we ought to do is not to make perma- 
nent law, but to increase salaries for the fiscal year 1919, await- 
ing conditions at the close of that time. If present conditions 
continue, then it is no trouble for the House to offer a provision 
such as this that I have offered to you this morning; and if 
my amendment prevails, I intend to follow it up and moye to 
strike out the provisions that proposed to make the remainder 
of this permanent law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, it is with much regret that I 
heard the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Mappen] make this 
motion. There was much difference of opinion about whether 
there ought to be any bill here at all with reference to these 
postal employees, but there was a general compromise of that 
question, and I was struck with utter astonishment when the 
gentleman from Illinois assumed a position against the com- 
mittee in this matter. The second part of this section carries 
more money than any other part of it—that with reference to 
the clerks—and perhaps it may be permanent law. I know a 
number of gentlemen have yielded their judgment on this mat- 
ter out of deference to the gentleman from Illinois, and there- 
fore I can not refrain from the expression of a profound sur- 
prise at his rebellion against the committee on this bill. The 
purpose of this legislation is to meet a temporary emergency— 
the increase in the cost of living that has arisen since the war 
and that arose before the war as the result of public conditions. 
We do not expect that condition to last for all time. This is 
not a period in which salaries should be made permanent, but 
they may with propriety be raised to the per cent indicated in 
the bill in deference to the existing conditions. It is alone an 
emergency measure. It is not intended as a permanent measure. 
In normal times, when the necessities of life were as low as 
they were a few years ago, the salary of $1,200 was entirely 
sufficient, and the salaries of the other clerks were sufficient. 
We nre raising them now in order to meet unexpected condi- 
tions, and I think it is a very unwise thing to undertake to 
legislate permanently at this time. The committee all thought 


so. There was no dissent there. This bill was reported unani- 
mously. Whatever the differences may have been on sections 


of the bill between Members during its discussion and pendency, 
they come out on this question unanimously. 

eae STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr, STEENERSON. While that is true, I would ask the gen- 
tleman if there was not some discussion in the committee when 
the consideration of the bill was finished at which it was an- 
nounced, I think by the chairman of the committee, that every 
member of the committee would be at liberty to propose an 
amendment to any part of the bill? 

Mr, MOON. Of course. Every member of the committee is 
at liberty legally to do that without any announcement by the 
chairman or anyone else; and I am not questioning the right 
to do it, but was just questioning the propriety among gentle- 
men on account of our implied agreement. Passing from that 
propostiton, I want to stay that it would be very unwise for us 
to attempt now to make permanent legislation as to postal em- 
ployees, when just a day or two ago we passed a bill that made 
the legislation temporary as to the department employees, in 
every department of the Government, including the Postal De- 
partment. What a senseless position it would put this House in 
to go before the country with a bill already passed that provides 
an increase temporarily for the department clerks of the Post 
Office Department and a permanent raise for the field service! 
It would simply make a lot of idiots of you before the public, 
and that is just what you would be if you did it. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. RUBEY. I notice on page 2, in the second paragraph, it 
says— 

That hereafter the salaries of railway postal clerks shall be graded 
as follows. 

Is not that permanent law? 

Mr. MOON. It possibly may be permanent law, but the rail- 
way mail clerks’ section is a section that we will deal with when 
we reach it. 

Mr. RUBEY. In the first paragraph, on page 2, I find the 
language: i $ 

That after the of this ac 
post offices and iter 5 Fn in ae Ct Delivery Seren alinil be 
divided into six grades, as follows. 

Is not that permanent law? 

Mr. MOON. I think that the section of the bill that makes 
the bill applicable during the war is the controlling section, 
and when all the others are applied to it they are all made 
temporary. - 

Mr. RUBEY. With all due deference to the gentleman, I 
believe we are fixing it to be permanent law as to these others 
and making the rural-carriers’ provision temporary. 

Mr. MOON. I do not care what the gentleman believes about 
it; I am merely expressing my opinion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see has expired. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two or three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I have made these observations 
as chairman of the committee, It is utterly immaterial to me 
personally what you do about it. I do not want to be placed 
in the position of haying supported in the House a bill that 
gives to the departmental clerks of the Post Office Department 
a temporary increase in salary and then on the next day come 
in and give the field men in the service a compensation that is 
permanent in its character. 

It looks like a lot of school children instead of sensible men 
handling the question; that is all. I want to say another thing. 
You want this legislation. If you undertake to make this per- 
manent, I question very much whether you get any of it or not. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman oppose the amends 
ment? I believe the gentleman is a member of the committee. 

Mr, CRAMTON. I am not now a member of the committee. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I am a member of the com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I am going to risk the propriety of differing with the opinion of 
the members of the Committee on the Vost Office and Post 
Roads in voting to strike out this amendment and voting against 
the substitute offered by the gentleman from Indiana. There 
was a difference of opinion, and there is still a difference of 
opinion, among the members of the Committee on the Post Office 


The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
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and Post Roads as to whether or not this should be permanent 
legislation. I for one, Mr. Chairman, believe that the time has 
come when the employees of this department should have their 
cause pleaded on the floor of this House and that they should 
come into that which belongs to them, justice at the hands of 
this Congress. [Applause.] ‘To-day there are no employees 
of the Government of the United States who have so little op- 
portunity to come before the Congress and ask for justice as 
have the employees of this department. Every time they voice 
their opinion as to what they want they are immediately met 
by an autocratic power that takes away from them in defiance 
of law their right to appeal to the Congress of the United States. 
It is nothing new that this legislation should come before this 
body. For three years since I have been on the committee the 
appeal has been made to the committee to give the employees of 
this service a raise in their wages, aud each year it has been 
voted down. Now, what are the conditions here? Last year we 
voted to give the employees of the Government a raise in their 
wages of 10 per cent, but by a decree handed down the employees 
of the Postal Service were deprived of the opportunity of receiv- 
ing the 10 per cent raise. That is the reason the first section 
of this bill was made to read “that for and during the time of 
the war,” so that we could go back and do justice to the men 
in the Post Office Service. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAGUE. I will. 

Mr. REAVIS. Who is it who repeals the acts of Congress? 

Mr. TAGUE. Oh, there is but one power to repeal an act of 
Congress, and that is the Postmaster General, and as he pleases. 
[Laughter.] The words “for and during the time of the war” 
are put in the bill for the explicit purpose of dealing and treat- 
ing fairly with these employees, and when this bill was before 
the committee it was directed that all employees of the service 
should receive this compensation. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, 
without breaching the confidence of the committee, that when 
the question came as to making this permanent legislation the 
vote was decided by one vote, by a vote of 9 to 9. So, Mr. Chair- 
man, you can see that the members of the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads believe it should be permanent legis- 
lation. And why not permanent legislation? Here are em- 
ployees giving service to the Government in a capacity unlike 
that of any other called for by the Government, unable to ad- 
vance after they enter the service of the Government, and they 

-can never get beyond the amount of money and salary stated in 
law. They can not enter any other branch of the service, either, 
unless they resign from the Post Office Department. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, Will the gentleman yield for 
an inquiry? 

Mr. TAGUE. I will. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I observe in the latter part of the 
same section the rural carriers as well as the city carriers are 
divided into classes and a limit fixed for each class. The bill 
does not state, so I assume it is intended to leave their gradua- 
tion into the classes entirely to the Postmaster General, and 
from what the gentleman has just said, would it be too much to 
assume that perhaps he would keep men down to the low 
classes with a low salary when he made up the increased pay, 
instead of letting them go up into the higher classes and re- 
ceive the higher salary? 

Mr. TAGUE. It is automatic promotion each year. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Is that fixed by law? 

Mr. TAGUE., Yes. Now, Mr. Chairman, I dislike to differ 
with the members of my committee on this subject, but I have 
differed with them before on things which T thought should be 
corrected. I believe the time has come in this country when 
we are being called upon to spend billions of dollars and every 
branch of labor in the country is receiving advance in wage, 
not of 15 per cent, not of 10 per cent, but of 40 and 50 per cent, 
with the cost of the necessaries of life going higher, to raise 
the wages of the employees of this department in fair propor- 
tion to the advance given to private employment all over the 
country. I believe this can and should be done with the pas- 
sage of this bill and by making it permanent legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOON. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate close upon this amendment in five minutes. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I move that debate close on this 
amendment in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not put the request for 
unanimous consent, The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this amendment close in fiye 
minutes. 

Mr. GALLIVAN, Mr, Chairman, I object. 
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Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
debate has already been exhausted under the rule on the 
Madden amendment and it must be voted upon. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman permit an observation? 
There are many of us who desired to speak yesterday but the 
time was almost wholly consumed by gentlemen of the commit- 
tee. I ask if the gentleman will not withhold his request? 

Mr. MOON. I am willing to give any sort of time we have 
under the rule, but I do not propose that gentlemen shall over- 
ride me under the rule. You have the right to have more time 
on the Cox amendment, and I do not object to more time being 
taken on this amondment but I just wanted to assert the rights 
of the committee under the rule. I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate be concluded upon the amendment that has been made 
to this section in 20 minutes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
does the gentleman ask unanimous consent or make a motion? 

ae MOON, Iam going to make a motion if I do not get con- 
sent. 

Mr. TOWNER. I think that probably we can reach an agree- 
ment that will be fair. I think the gentleman understands that 
there are a great many Members who did not have an oppor- 
tunity of speaking yesterday on the bill. I think most of those 
would be satisfied with five minutes. I did not take any time 
yesterday myself in general debate, and I would like five 
ininutes. y 

Mr. MOON. I haye no objection to the gentleman having 
time. This section contains not only this provision as to the 
time in which the bill shall run, but it contains the amount to 
be paid to the rural carriers and it contains the automatice pro- 
motion of clerks and carriers. Now, in order that everybody 
may be accommodated as to the matter, I move that the debate 
close upon the whole of this section, with all amendments 
thereto, within one hour from now. 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope that motion will not prevail, Mr. 
Chairman. I wish to see if we can reach an agreement. 

Mr. DYER. Regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The regular order is that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] moves that all debate on this sec- 
tion and all amendments thereto close in one hour. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object 

The CHAIRMAN. This is not a matter of unanimous con- 
sent. This is a motion. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. 

The question was taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the judgment of the Chair, the noes 
seem to have it. 

Mr. COX. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MOON. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am going to stand here 
and enforce the rules of this House. 

Mr. COX. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] 
demands a division. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 94, noes 125. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Moon] demand tellers? - 

Mr. MOON. No; I do not care anything about it. However, 
I want the gentleman to understand when he offers an amend- 
ment to strike out the last word he has got to talk on the sub- 
ject of striking out the last word, and nothing else. 

Mr. DOWELL, Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DOWELL] 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. MOON. How is the gentleman recognized? 

Mr. DOWELL. In opposition to the substitute. 

Mr. MOON. I make the point of order that debate is ex- 
hausted on the original amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman makes the point of order 
that debate is exhausted in this amendment. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Fers], a member of the committee, is recognized. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I am not a member of the 
committee, but I have an amendment. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I beg to differ from the Chair. 
I was recognized, and it was so stated by the Chair. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, the Chair recognized the gentleman 
— ai purpose of striking out the last word: Is that the 
motion 
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Mr. DOWELL. That was my motion. I want to say just a 
few words at this time, and I want to call the attention of this 
committee i 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order the 
gentleman has not said what ihe last word was that he was 
going to strike out. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, 
Tennessee is out of order. 

eyi DOWELL. Will the Chair permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion 

The CHAIRMAN, Al debate on this amendment has expired, 
and the question is on agreeing to the amendment by way of 
substitute offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]: 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask fora division. 

Mr. MOON. Mr, Chairman, I suggest that we ought to have 
a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee demands a 
division. 3 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 182, noes 44. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLACK, Mr, Chairman, I have an amendment that I 
want to offer. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the adoption of the amend- 
ment I suggested necessitates another one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas IMr. Brack] 
is recognized. He is a member of the committee. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment which I 
send to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLACK : Strike out, on page 2, beginning 
with Hne 1, the balance of the section down to section 2 on line 14, and 
in lieu of the matter stricken out insert the following language: 
That clerks in the first and second class post offices and letter car- 
riers in the City Delivery Service shall receive 15 per cent annum 
those receiving $1,200 per annum, and 10 per cent 
per their salaries are in excess of $1,200 but not in 
excess of $1,800 per ann 


um, 

“The railway postal clerks shall receive an increase ef 13 per cent 
per annum up to and ine those receiving §1,200 per annum and 
10 per cent where their salaries are in excess of 51. but net in 
excess of eu per annum: Provided, That no herein shail 
nuthorize the Postmaster General to discontinue promotions of clerks 
in first and second class t offices or carriers in City Delivery Serv- 
ice or railway postal clerks from grade to grade under the provisions 
of the classification acts fixing the compensation of those employees in 
these branches of the Postal ce.“ 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amendment 
is to strike out the so-called Madden reclassification plan and 
insert the same percentage increase on these particular classes 
of employees as is provided for the other class of postal em- 
ployees. I ask unanimous consent that I may be allowed to 
proceed for 15 minutes and present an intelligible statement. 

Mr. MOON. Reserving the right to object, I want to suggest 
that this is quite an important amendment. Now, there will 
be other amendments offered. A good many gentlemen will 
want to discuss the matter, and I ask unanimous consent that 
every gentleman who desires to offer an amendment to this 
section offer it now, and that the debate on the whole section 
close in one hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Tennessee IMr. 
Moon] asks unanimous consent that all amendments to be 
offered to this section be offered now, and that the debate on 
the same close in one hour. Is there objection? 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
who will control that time? 

Mr. MOON. I will amend my suggestion by further asking 
that the Chair control the time, and let the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Brack] have 20 minutes if he desires. 

Mr, MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, I fear that 
if all the amendments are pending at once, when we come to 
vote nobody will know what the amendment is, nobody will 
know just exactly what he is voting on, and so I prefer to see 
the amendments acted on upon their merits after proper diseus- 
sion is had upon them, and let them all be disposed of in that 
way, instead of all being pending at once. : 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I make a further suggestion. I 
made the proposition because I wanted to give all the time we 
could to gentlemen who have amendments, and have the dis- 
cussion as lengthy as they want it; but if they do not want it, 
I will try to see that the rule is enforced. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to make this counter sugges- 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 


tion to the gentleman—— 
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SEVERA. MEMBERS. Regular order! 
The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded. 


The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] is recognized for 15 min- 
utes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
-been given. 
Mr. BLACK. I hope the gentleman will net ebject. 


Mr. Chairman, consent for that has not 


Mr. CRAMTON, 
ditions, 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. 
recegnized for five minuies. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I hope the gentleman from Michigan 
will not object. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I agree to all that has been said 
in praise of that great body of employees who compose the 
personnel of the Postal Service. They are undoubtedly an efi- 
cient, hard working, and loyal body of workers, and deserve the 
good things which have been said about them during this debate. 

I agree that these employees should have an increase in their 
compensation, and such has been my emphatic position, both in 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads and here in 
the House. 

I believe that whatever increases that are made should be just 
and liberal in amount and fair, both to the employees of the 
Postal Service and to the people of the United States, who fur- 
nish the revenue to maintain and sustain the Post Office Depart- 
ment. And I believe further that whatever law is passed on 
this subject should not extend for a longer period than the 
duration of the war and a reasonable time thereafter. 

In my opinion now is no time to undertake to provide for 
permanent increases in the salaries of Government employees, 
because there Is bound to come a period of readjustment after 
the war, the effect of which it wouid be impossible to judge 
with any degree of accuracy at the present time. No one knows 
and no one can tell what will be the size of the war debt owed 
by the United States when this great war shall have been 
brought to an end. 

If we should pass a permanent law now providing for the 
reelassification of Government employces or should make these 
percentage increases permanent, then we Members of Congress 
have had experience enough to know that it will be well-nigh 
impossible to reduce the salaries, even though the revenues of 
the Post Office Department and the Government should impera- 
tively demand it and living conditions should justify it after- 
the war is over. Congress should not permit any class of Gov- 
ernment employees, postal employees or otherwise, to take 
advantage of the abnormal conditions which now prevail as 
an excuse for permanent reclassification or permanent increase 
in pay. It would be unwise to do so, and it would not be just 
and right to the taxpayers, who are going to be burdened with 
a weight of taxation never dreamed of before in this couutry. 
Gentlemen, we had just as well awake to some stern realities. 
The taxes are coming. They can not be avoided, and the tax- 
payer is going to demand his day in court, and he ought to have 
it, and the quicker he demands it the better it will be for the 
whole country. There is an urgent need this very hour for the 
spirit of economy to fasten itself upon this Congress and the 
executive departments of the Government, and make ftself felt 
in the reduction of public expenditures wherever it may prop- 
erly be done. When peace does come and we can take an in- 
ventory of our resources and our ability to pay and can ap- 
proach these things from an ordinary and a normal basis, then 
it would be 2 good time to go into à consideration of the whole 
subject of reclassification of the salaries of Government em- 
ployees, with a view of permanently raising the compensation of 
the employee who is receiving too little and lowering the salary 
of the one who is receiving too much. ‘There is not the slightest 
doubt in my mind that there is a substantial number of Gov- 
ernment employees who are receiving too small pay, and, on 
the other hand, I feel quite as sure that there are some whose 
compensation is quite cnough. : 

But, despite some inequalities which exist, we must realize 
that with so many problems immediately connected with the war 
pressing for attention, a just solution of this problem can not be 
successfully undertaken at the present time and must wait the 
coming of the day when the country is at peace again and con- 
ditions are more normal than at the present hour. Therefore 
percentage increases for the period of the war and a reasonable 
time thereafter are more feasible and proper, to my way of 
thinking, than an attempt at permanent legislation on the sub- 
ject. Most of the bill which we are now taking up for considera- 
tion is framed upon that idea and understanding, and as to that 
much of the bill, if it is adhered to, I am in sympathy and accord 
and will give it my free and willing support; but there are some 
other provisions of the bill, te which I will presently advert, fo 


1 would net object under any other con- 


The gentleman iş 
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which I am emphatically opposed and will endeavor to amend 
so as to make these particular portions conform to the general 
intent and purpose of the measure and make it a well-rounded 
bill and fair to all alike. 

Now, as to those provisions of the bill which increase the sal- 
aries of rural carriers 15 per cent per annum and increase the 
salaries of other miscellaneous postal employees, such as assist- 
ant postmasters, printers, watchmen, and so forth, to the extent 
of 15 per cent where their salaries are not in excess of $1,200 
and 10 per cent where the salaries exceed $1,200 and do not 
exceed $1,800, and which provide for increased compensation 
for postmasters at fourth-class offices, I intend to lend my sup- 
port, but I dissent from that part of the bill which, instead of 
giving the postal clerks and carriers in first and second class 
offices and railway mail clerks the same percentage increases 
as are given to other postal employees, seeks to reclassify them 
and raise the salary of each grade $200 per annum. ‘The re- 
classification plan, if put into effect at the present time, would 
be making favorites of these particular classes of postal em- 
ployees, to a more or less extent, and would therefore be an un- 
just discrimination against others who are just as worthy and 
efficient and whose work is fully as important to the Postal 
Service. Now, in order that Members of the House may under- 
stand what this proposed reclassification plan will do and the 
changes in compensation which it will bring about and the addi- 
tional expenditure which it will fasten upon the revenues of the 
Postal Department I will mention some details of the present 
classification law and point out the changes that the passage of 
this bill as it now stands would accomplish. : 

Clerks and carriers in first and second class offices are now 
divided into five grades, and the compensation of each grade is 
as follows: 

Second grade, salary $800; third grade, salary $900; fourth 
grade, salary $1,000; fifth grade, salary $1,100; sixth grade, 
salary $1,200. 

One of the paragraphs of the bill which we are now consider- 
ing would reclassify these clerks and carriers at first and second 
class offices into six grades and would fix the compensation of 
the respective grades as follows: 

That after the passage of this act clerks in first and second 
class post offices and letter carriers in the City Delivery Service 
shall be divided into six grades, as follows: First grade, salary 
$1,000; second grade, salary $1,100; third grade, salary $1,200; 
fourth grade, salary $1,300; fifth grade, salary $1,400; sixth 
grade, salary $1,500. Clerks and carriers shall be promoted 
successively to sixth grade. 

The railway mail clerks are now classified into 10 grades, 
with compensation fixed as follows: 


GRADES OF RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, 


Grade 1, at not exceeding $900; grade 2, at not exceeding 
$1,000; grade 3, at not exceeding $1,100; grade 4, at not exceed- 
ing $1,200; grade 5, at not exceeding $1,300; grade 6, at not 
exceeding $1,400; grade 7, at not exceeding $1,500; grade 8, at 
not exceeding $1,600; grade 9, at not exceeding $1,700; grade 
10, at not exceeding $1,800; chief clerks, at not exceeding 

000. 


If this bill is passed in its present form and not amended 
by the amendment which I have offered, then they would be re- 
classified into 10 grades, and the compensation of each grade 
would be increased $200 per annum, and would hereafter be 
as follows: 

Grade 1, at $1,100; grade 2, at $1,200; grade 8, at $1,300; 
grade 4, at $1,400; grade 5, at $1,500; grade 6, at $1,600; grade 
7, at $1,700; grade 8, at $1,800; grade 9, at $1,900; grade 10, 
at $2,000, 

I have offered an amendment which, if adopted, will put all 
of these employees that are proposed to be reclassified on a per- 
centage basis of increase and leave their classification just as 
is now provided by existing law. In other words, if a clerk or 
earrier is now receiving $1,200 per annum—and there are about 
44,000 of them who are actually receiving that much—then un- 
der my amendment they would receive an increase in salary 
of $180 per annum. My amendment which I have offered 
reads as follows: Strike out, on page 2, beginning with line 1, 
the balance of the section down to section 2, and in lieu of the 
matter stricken out insert the following: 

That clerks in the first and second class post offices and letter car- 
riers in the City Delivery Service shall receive an increase of 15 per 
cent 8 annum up to and including those receiving $1,200 per annum, 
and 10 per cent per annum where their salaries are in excess of $1,200, 
but not in excess of $1,800 per annum. 

That railway postal clerks shall receive an increase of 15 per cent 
por annum up to and including those receiving $1,200 per annum, and 

0 per cent per annum where thelr salaries are in excess of $1,200 but 
not in excess of $1,800 per annum: Provided, That nothing herein shall 
authorize the Postmaster General to discontinue promotion of clerks in 
first and second class post offices or carriers in City Delivery Service 


or railway postal clerks from grade to grade under the provisions of 


the classification acts fixing the compensation of those employees in 
these branches of the Postal Service. 

Now, the inquiry which will naturally arise at once in this 
connection is, What will be the difference in cost to the Gov- 
ernment between the bill as it now stands and what it will be 
if the reclassification provisions are stricken out and my amend- 
ment is adopted? That is a fair inquiry, and I will be glad to 
give the House the information. But before I start in to give 
the figures I will frankly state that if my amendment is 
adopted, the cost for the first year will be more than would be 
the cost if the bill is adopted with its reclassification plan, pro- 
vided, of course, that the bill is not loaded down with amend- 
ments before it passes. 

But this reclassification plan, as proposed in the bill, is one 
of ascending costs, and will cost more the second year than the 
first, and more the third year than the second, and more the 
fourth year than the third, and would about reach the peak of 
costs in the fourth year of its operation. For instance, the offi- 
cials of the Post Office Department say that the increased cost 
of the salaries of clerks and carriers alone in first and second 
class offices the first year under the classification plan will be 
about $7,000,000, the second year it will be about $14,000,000, 
the third year about $21,000,000, and the fourth year about 
$24,000,000, and after that will be about the same in cost each 
year, except as to increases which will result from the normal 
expansion of the Postal Service. But probably the whole thing 
will be best illustrated by a comparison in cost for four years, 
the fourth year being the year when the peak of increased costs 
will be reached under the reclassification plan as now proposed 
in this bill. 

If my amendment is adopted and all of these employees are 
put on the 15 and 10 per cent increase in compensation, and 
the present automatic-promotion law retained, the additional 
cost of the first four years of salaries to be paid to postal 
employees over that which they would receive under present 
law without increases would be approximately as follows: 


First year, total amount of inerease ss.. $30, 594, 175 
Second year, total amount of increase 81, 838, 150 
Third year, total amount of increase 33, 013, 490 
Fourth year, total amount of inerease 2-2-2 84, 263, 490 

Total cost of four years ia SEN rem 129, 709, 305 


If my amendment is not adopted and this bill is enacted as it 
now stands, and this permanent reclassification plan, with its 
ascending cost for four years, is retained in the bill, and no 
other increasing amendments are adopted, then the additional 
cost to the postal revenues over that which is now paid will 
be for the next four years approximately as follows: 
First year, total amount of increase 


Second year, total amount of Increase 
Third year, total amount of increase.. 


$25, 686, 195 
36, 912, 795 


Total cost of four years 163, 937. 785 


Therefore the difference in cost, even assuming that the war 
will go on and we will continue the percentage increases for a 
period of four years, would be the difference between— 


$163, 937, 785 
129, 709, 305 


34, 228, 480 

I submit that $34,228,480 is a good deal of money, and we 
should do some very mature thinking before we saddle that 
much additional expense on the Postal Service, and without 
being able to look ahead and see what the conditions will be; 
and if, happily, the war should end sooner than a period of 
four years—and we all believe that it will end sooner than 
that—and the cost of living should again reach normal stand- 
ards, and Congress should find that it was not necessary to 
longer retain these percentage increases, then the saving of my 
amendment would be a great deal more than I have stated. 
But, even assuming that it will be necessary and proper to 
continue these percentage increases of 15 and 10 per cent for 
a period of four years, the difference in cost for that four years 
will be, as I have stated, more than $34,000,000. 

Undoubtedly some Members of the House, in listening to the 
speeches which some of the Members haye made during the 
course of this debate, have gained the impression that a large 
number of the postal employees are in the lower grades and are 
receiving the smaller salaries, but that is a mistake. The most 
of them, by reason of the automatic promotion law now in 
existence, have already reached the higher grades, and would 
certainly receive a substantial increase in salary under the per- 
centage basis which I have proposed, an increase which should 
be satisfactory, and I believe will be, to most of the employees. 
Take the clerks in first and second class offices, for instance: 
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There are 1,977 in the $800 grade. They would receive $100 | Post Roads, while it was holding hearings on this subject, he 


per annum increase by the automatie-promotion law and $120 by 
my percentage amendment, making $220 increase in all. 

There are 2,000 in the $900 grade. They would receive $100 
per annum increase by the automatic-promotion law and $135 
by my percentage amendment, making $235 increase in all. 

There are 3,800 in the $1,000 grade. All of this grade of 
clerks in first-class post offices and 85 per cent of them in second- 
class oflices would receive $100 per annum increase by the 
nutomatic-promotion law, and all of them would receive 8150 
by my percentage amendment. 

There are 9,000 in the $1,100 grade. Eighty-five per cent of 
this grade of clerks in first-class post offices would receive $100 
per aunum increase by the automatic-promotion law, and all of 
them would receive $163 increase by my percentage amendment. 

There are 19,500 in the $1,200 grade. All of these clerks 
would receive $180 per annum increase under my percentage 
amendment. 

Take the carriers in the first and second class offices as a 
further Illustration: 

There are 2,673 in the $900 grade. They would receive $100 
per annum increase by the automatic-promotion law and $135 
by my percentage amendment, making 8235 increase in all. 

There are 1,262 in the $1,000 grade. All of this grade of car- 
riers in first-class post offices and 85 per cent of them in second- 
class offices would receive $100 per annum increase by the 
automatic-promotion law, and all of them would receive $150 
increase by my percentage amendment. 

There are 5,237 in the 1,100 grade. Highty-five per cent of 
this grade of carriers in first-class post offices would receive $100 
per annum increase by the automatic-promotion law, and all of 
them would receive $165 increase by my percentage amendment. 

There are 23,006 in the $1,200 grade. All of these carriers 
would receive $180 per annum increase under my percentage 
amendment. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Are these clerks and carriers promoted be- 
cause of length of service? 

Mr. BLACK. Under the law as it now stands they are anto- 
matically promoted from year to year in second-class offices up 
until the fourth grade, and in the first-class offices up until the 
fifth grade, and after that 85 per cent are. promoted in the 
second-class offices up to the fifth grade, and 85 per cent in the 
first-class offices are promoted automatically to the sixth grade. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Because of length of service? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
teman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Iam sorry that I can not yield now, because I 
want to finish my statement and my time is limited. 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. I wanted to ask the gentleman 
something in reference to what he has said. 

Mr. BLACK. Very well, I yield. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will wait until later. 

Mr. BLACK. I wanted to use this further illustration in 
discussing my amendment. There are about 44,000 clerks and 
carriers in the Postal Service who are now receiving $1,200. 
Under my amendment they will all receive 15 per cent increase 
in salary, which will be $180 per annum increase, and this will 
make their salaries $1,880 a year, and it seems to me that 
will be a substantial increase, 

Members of the House would probably be interested to know 
what is the average salary received by postal clerks and letter 
carriers, and the latest figures that I have seen from the 
Post Office Department place the average annual salary of 
post-office clerks at $1,081.33 and of letter carriers at $1,114.35. 

It is more than that now, because the general average has 
been raised since these figures were compiled, because of the 
normal effect of the automatic-promotion law. 

The following table will show the figures for the railway 
postal clerks: 


Average salary of railway postal clerks, 


Average 
salary. 


in this average compensation of 23.1 per cent since 1910. 
And in a statement which First Assistant Postmaster General 
J. C. Koons made to the Subcommittee on Post Offices and 


said that since 1907, when the classification net for postal clerks 
and letter carriers was passed, that the average salary of post- 
office clerks has increased $269 per annum, or $2.42 per cent, 
and the average salary of the city letter carrier has increased + 
$226.59, or 25.18 per cent. These increases result from the 
automatic promotions of clerks and carriers in the service from 
year to year and by reason of abolishing grade No. 1. 

Now, the question arises, Are these increases enough under 
ely abnormal conditions? And to that question I answer, 
“ o.” 

I believe that percentage increases should be given as set out 
in the amendment which I have offered to help meet the higħer 
cost of living which now prevails: If at the end of the fiscal 
year 1919 conditions should demand still further percentage in- 
creases, then I would be in favor of giving them; but I do not be- 
lieve that we should go into a permanent reclassification of a 
portion of these employees at the present time, nor do I believe 
that we should make this bill permanent law as to the per- 
centage increases in salaries. I have already given my reasons 
and I will not repeat them. 

Undoubtedly a considerable number of Government employees 
do os expect us to adopt permanent reclassification at the pres- 
ent time, 

In the February issue of the Federal Employee, the official 
magazine of the National Federation of Federal Employces, 
the following statement appears: 

RECLASSIVICATION OF SALANIES AND POSITIONS, 

It is not believed that Congress will take favorable action at this 
session on any bill spronas for general reclassification of salaries and 
wages in any branch of the service. In all probability they will grant 
percentage increases and postpone action on general re feat 
measures until the next session, when necessary information will be 
available on which to base such measures. The various ‘ederal 
employees’ unions have been called on to submit information—statistics, 
recommendations, ete.—with regard to a general reclassification measure, 
so that the National Federation of Federal Employees at its next con- 
vention may adopt a specific measure and get the support of all branches 


of the service for one bill. If you have any ideas on; this subject do 
not fall to send them in. All suggestions and plans will be considered. 


CONCLUSION, 


Now, I want to reiterate that I have the very highest esteem 
for the postal employees as a class of workers and the warmest 
praise for their service in the Post Office Department. If this 
bill is limited in its effect to the period of the war and for a 
reasonable time thereafter and carries reasonable percentage 
increases, I shall gladly support it. Otherwise I shall feel com- 
pelled from a sense of duty to vote against it. If only the 
postal employee was to be considered in a matter of this kind 
we might easily respond to almost any demand for salary in- 
crease which he might make, unless it was one which was over 
and beyond all limits of sense and reason, but it must be remem- 
bered that we have no postal revenues except what the people 
pay, and therefore in all good conscience a Representative must 
bear in mind their interests as well as those of the employee. 

The amendment which I have offered, taken in connection 
with the other sections of the bill, will entail an expenditure 
of more than $30,000,000 a year upon the postal revenues, and 
I submit that is as far as we ought to go under present condi- 
tions. 

As a member of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, I have given this subject considerable investigation, 
and what I have said represents my deliberate judgment, and 
I purpose to follow out this judgment in the further considera- 
tion of this bill, believing that in so doing I am discharging my, 
duty to the postal employees as well as the people whom I haye 
the honor to represent. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Texas be 
extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, is it not pos- 
sible to arrange some time for the consideration of this most 
important paragraph? ‘There will be various amendments 
offered. I think we ought to have an agreement as to the time, 

Mr. MOON. I have done my best to get you gentlemen on the 
other side to agree to a limitation of debate, but you have 
refused to do it. ji 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no; if the gentleman will permit 
me 

Mr. MOON. You went into the work of striking out some 
language that the chairman had used. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, the only, 


I ask that the gentleman’s time 


objection that was made to the request by the gentleman from 
Tennessee as to the length of time for consideration of amend- 
ments to the paragraph was to that part which referred to 
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taking a vote on all of the amendments at the close. Now, 
there are a number of bonn fide amendments to be offered to 
this important section. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman from Illinois, the most interested 
Member in this section, as I understood him, wanted the regular 
order and to proceed with the amendments in order. 

Mr. MADDEN. As far as the vote on the amendments. I am 
willing to have time given to each amendment. 

Mr. BLACK. This is an important subject, and I think we 
ought not to pass over it without due consideration. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I am not feeling very good this 
morning about these Republicans who voted on the proposition 
a while ago, but I am not going against them when they want 
to talk, for I know that nothing does them so much good as to 
get an opportunity to talk. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, by consent of all concerned, I 
want to say that, as far as I am concerned, I have three other 
amendments that I want to offer. They go to the section we 
have under discussion, and after that I have not any amend- 
ments to suggest. I would like to have the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Brack], a member of the committee, given such 
time as he thinks he ought to have to discuss the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. BLACK. I think it will not take over 15 minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then I would like to have, Mr. Chairman, an 
agreement as to the length of debate, and I want to ask the 
chairman of the committee if we can come to an agreement 
for 20 minutes debate on ench of the three succeeding amend- 
ments, and then vote at the end of the 20 minutes’ debate on 
each one? 

Mr. FIELDS. Vote on all the amendments together? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; on each amendment. 

Mr. FIELDS. Would that prectude the offering of other 
amendments and debate upon them? 

Mr. MADDEN. Not at all. j 

Mr. MOON. What total length of time does the gentleman 
from Illinois suggest? 

Mr, MADDEN. I would suggest an hour on the three amend- 
ments. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, I want to 
suggest that yesterday the debate practically was all consumed 
by members of the committee, and up to date to-day it has been 
the same, Some of us who really wanted to say something 
pertinent on the last amendment could not get a minute. I 
have no objection to the gentleman from Texas taking what time 
he wants, which I am advised he can use to advantage, but I 
do submit that it is not proper to give all the time to the mem- 
bers of the committee, and then have the chairman of the com- 
mittee chop it off. If other Members can have something to 
say as well as the members of the committee I will not object. 

Mr. KEATING, Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The regular order is, is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I object. 

Mr. MADDEN was recognized. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will yield. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I do not want the House to be 
tied down strictly to the rules of the House if it does not want 
to. I have no objection, personally, to any length of debate on 
this section or any other, nor do I care how the House votes in 
connection with this bill or any other bill. If you want to fix 
the time for debate I will not suggest it myself, but let other 
gentlemen suggest it, and I will make no objection to it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, in view of the statement of 
the gentleman from Tennessee, which to my mind greatly modi- 
fies the situation, I will withdraw my objeetion to the extension 
of time for the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then, Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the request of the 
gentleman from Texas to proceed for 15 minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, if the gentle- 
man is permitted to go on for an additional time, will the oppo- 
sition have the same amount of time? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not in the power of the Chair 
to determine. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr, MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, the fallacy of the argument 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] is, to begin with, 
that he seeks to repeal the reclassification act entirely. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 


Mr. BLACK. My amendment provides that the automatic 


promotions shall not be suspended. It remains just the same. 

Mr. MADDEN. It would, in effect, then, repeal the classi- 
fieation law passed in 1907 in the case of the clerks and carriers 
and in 1912 in the case of the railway postal clerks. There is 
no justice whatever in dealing with the men in this braneh of 
the Postal Service on the basis of percentage in increase in their 
pay. They were not granted that increase last year when 
everybody else was. They were compelled to wait for further 
legislation. The legislation is now pending. It ought ‘to be 
adopted. The amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Brack] would destroy every future hope of every man engaged 
in the Postal Service, or those branches of the Postal Serviee to 
which his amendment applies. 

Mr, HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question for information? 

Mr. MADDEN. Les. 

Mr. HAMLIN. If the bill is passed as it is written, contain- 
ing the gentleman’s proposition, what would be the average in- 
crease of these postal employees? 

Mr. MADDEN. The average increase would be about 15 per 
cent. 

Mr. HAMLIN. 
what? 

Mr. MADDEN. About 15 per cent. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Fifteen and ten, is it not? 

Mr. MADDEN. It ranges from 25 per cent down, according 
to the compensation they receive, so that it averages close to 15 
per cent—about 16 per cent. 

Mr. BLACK. How is it that it reaches such a peak of cost 
beyond the computation? 

Mr. MADDEN. I presume that the men get into the higher- 
grades after an average of service, and that, of course, increases 
the expenditure, whereas if they remain in the same class all 
the time and only receive 15 per cent increase in their pay it 
would cost more to increase them on the percentage plan to-day 
than the present plan costs, whereas it will cost more under 
the present plan in the years to come than it does under the 
percentage plan. These men, it may just as well be understood, 
have to serve on the average four years as substitutes. They 
earn on the average during the substitute period $35 a month. 
It takes them five years after they are regularly appointed to 
reach the highest grade. That is nine years, and during all of 
the nine years they receive an average compensation wnder the 
present law of $742.22. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, is it not a faet 
that those classes who now get $800 are raised to $1,000 and 
those who get $1,300 are raised-to $1,500? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I think that will make an aver- 
age of about 19 per cent. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; it does not. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Eight to ten would be 25 per 
cent. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. And 13 to 15 would be 13 per cent. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman may have his figures, I have 
mine, I believe that the only just method of treating these 
men in the Railway Mail Service and in the Postal Service, for 
clerks and carriers, is under the classification act which it is 
proposed to reenact with a higher grade of salaries. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I want the information, because 
I follow the gentleman as near as I can about these matters; 
but what is the reason for making a different raise with these 
clerks than with the ethers? 

Mr. MADDEN. There is no one else in the serviee that is 
classified except the men in the Postal Clerical Service, the Car- 
rier Service, and the Railway Mail Service. All of the other 
men are working from month to month on the same standard 
day. These men are classified, justly so, because the hours de- 
manded of them average 12 every day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 


And the increase on all the others is about 


has expired. 


Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
suppose a person who opposes this bill as T do, and who will 
vote for those propositions that relieve it as much as possible, as 
I shall do, and yote against it finally, as I shall do, had just as 
well undertake to stop the water from running over Niagara 
Falls. He had just as well try to beat back the tide of the 
ocean. I am not afraid to be in the minority when I know I 
am right. There is sufficient bait on this hook for every man in 
here to take under the hook, cork, sinker, and line. I have 


never seen, during the time that E have been serving in Con- 
gress, the membership as ravenous, absolutely ravenous and 
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clamoring for pork as they are on this proposition. Now, here 
we are in the middie of a tremendous war, gentlemen. Your 
Committee on Military Affairs will report a bill amounting to 
$10,000,000,000. The Committee on Naval Affairs will report a 
bill of about $1,300,000,000. The Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee authorized the issue of $500,000,000 for the 
railroads. The Ways and Means Committee chartered a 
financial corporation of $500,000,000 capital, and authorized the 
issuance of $2,000,000,000 credit, all to be raised by sale of Gov- 
ernment bonds. Summing it all up the appropriations this year 
will amount to about $15,000,000,000. Is there one dollar that 
you will appropriate by this bill necessary for the conduct of 
this war? In other words, when the demands of this Govern- 
ment for the preservation of its very life are the very 
heaviest—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HELM. No; I have only five minutes. When the de- 
mands of this Government are the very heaviest for the pur- 
pose of preserving the Republic, Congress, without hesitation, 
without hardly an opportunity for a man to oppose it, passes 
an appropriation that runs in its fourth year up to about $60,- 
000,000 for men who are now supported by the Government 
and who, in my opinion, if left alone and not agitated by men 
who are interested in stirring and agitating up matters of this 
kind, would be perfectly contented and willing to serve for the 
compensation they are now receiving. 

When the shipbuilders strike, some men arise on this floor and 
denounce them. When the coal miners strike, these same men 
will get up here and say it is absolutely criminal, and every one 
of these disturbances have their incipiency, their beginning, right 
here in the Congress of the United States. Agitation in such 
matters as this is simply the cue passed on down the line to these 
other men; they decide to strike and you say they are not good 
American citizens, they ought to be put in the penitentiary, that 
they ought to be punished; and I am not defending strikers; 
I am far from it; but I want to see the American Congress some 
time while this war is on awaken to the fact that it takes money 
to wage war, that the United States is the last solvent belliger- 
ent country engaged in this war, that we must not only finance 
our war, but we have got to loan the money to the other allies 
in order to buy munitions of war. 

As a means of raising war revenue the postage on letters 
was increased from 2 to 8 cents, the price of every postal 
card was raised from 1 to 2 cents. If this bill passes, every 
cent of revenue that was raised by this increase in postage will 
go, not in part payment of the prosecution of the war, but to 
increase the salaries of Government clerks and carriers in whose 
interest this bill is brought forward. 

War conditions are driving women and girls into the fields 
as farm laborers, In some sections of the country women are 
taking the place of men as section hands on the railroads, 
Under such circumstances and conditions the office-holding class 
ought to share rather than add to the burden of the taxpayer 
and wage earner. 

The Washington newspapers, conscious or otherwise, are do- 
ing the country irreparable injury by the continued agitation for 
increase in salaries of Government clerks and employees. Many 
of -the strikes throughout the country during this crisis are 
traceable directly to the propaganda carried on by the Washing- 
ton papers to boost the salaries of the Government clerks and 
employees. Every labor organization in the country has its 
representatives here, who are watching every opportunity to 
press demands for like advances in wages for the members of 
the innumerable labor organizations scattered through the 
country. The eyes of not only the Republic, but of the world, 
are focused on Washington as a reservoir of patriotism and 
self-sacrifice, to the end that the Government may be adminis- 
tered in such a manner as to guarantee the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent, with the consent of the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads, if we can have, say, an 
hour’s general discussion on section 1 of the bill and then let 
amendments be offered at the end of the discussion, so that 
each man will have a chance to say something on this section of 
the bill. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Wait until the Chair puts the request. 
The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous consent that there 
be one hour of discussion on section 1 and all amendments 
thereto—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no! 

The CHAIRMAN. One moment. 
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Mr. MADDEN. I asked unanimous consent that there shall 
be one hour’s debate on section 1 of the bill; that the discussion 
on the amendments to be offered to the bill later shall be con- 
fined to 10 minutes on each amendment. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Reserving the right to object—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Just wait a moment until the Chair states 
the question. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] asks 
unanimous consent that there shall be one hour of general dis- 
cussion on section 1 and that at the expiration of that time 
amendments may be offered and there be 10 minutes debate on 
each amendment, after which the amendment shall be voted 
upon. Is there objecticn? 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
when the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] was 
talking to me about the matter a while ago I authorized him to 
say to the gentleman from Illinois that, as far as I was con- 
cerned, there might be one hour further discussion upon this 
bill; but I did not mean at the end of that hour amendments 
could come in and be discussed for 10 minutes under the rule as 
it now exists. That would be simply giving an hour of general 
debate and then the regular time as authorized under the rule, 
I am willing that one hour be given to the discussion of the bill 
and that any amendment may be offered in that time that gen- 
tlemen desire to offer, and, at the end of the hour’s debate, then 
the vote be taken on amendments without further discussion. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think there will be a good many 
amendments upon this first section of the bill; but I think if 
we can agree on an hour of general debate in connection with 
it and then agree that there shall be one speech of five minutes 
for and one of five minutes against each amendment we will 
get along pretty well. 

Mr. MOON. Well, that is the rule now. 

Mr. MADDEN. But we are not enforcing it. 

Mr. MOON. You have been enforcing it on me. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, no; we did not enforce anything on the 
gentleman. ` 

Mr. MOON. I do not know how many amendments you are 
going to propose. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think there will be many amend- 
ments, Mr. Chairman. 

Sore SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman from Illinois 
yie 

Mr. MOON. I do not like to have an hour’s general debate 
and then a debate under the five-minute rule. I am not object- 
ing to taking the hour in which time the amendments can be 
offered so that we can have a vote on the amendments at that 
time. I just want to save time and give opportunity for debate 
to gentlemen who desire to do so. 

Mr. GILLETT. This is a matter of interest to both sides 
which men would like to debate, and I think it is fair and rea- 
sonable that they should have an opportunity to debate it, as 
the gentleman undoubtedly agrees. 


Mr. MOON. Does the gentleman have any idea how many 
amendments there will be? 
Mr. MADDEN. I do not know. I have three amendments 


to offer—that is all I propose to offer. 

Mr. COX. I have one amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, one amendment I propose to offer is 
one to perfect the section, due to the fact that the committee 
adopted one amendment and there should not be any objection 
to that amendment. 

Mr. MOON. How would it satisfy the gentleman to take an 
hour for general debate and amendments, too? 

Mr. MADDEN. Make the other half hour in connection with 
the amendments when they are pending, will you? 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I believe it would be utterly unfair to those who have amend- 
ments that they desire to offer in good faith to deny them the 
right to present their amendments and have them voted on at 
the conclusion of the debate on that amendment. I therefore 
object. S 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Reavis] objects, and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr, 
TreapWAY] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor 
of the Moon-Madden bill. It seems to me that we have waited 
long enough to do justice to a very large class of employees 
throughout the Government service whose faithfulness has been 
well established in every branch wherein this bill is applicable. 
As has been frequently stated on the floor, it is over 10 years 
since any adjustment has been made of salaries of postal em- 
ployees, and no one will deny that during that period of time 
there has been a very marked increase in the cost of living. 
It is very essential that something should be done to retain the 


1918. 
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personnel. I happen to know of numerous instances where 
men have become absolutely disgusted with Postal Service con- 
ditions and have resigned from positions where their service 
has been valuable to the Government, and accepted others in 
order to better their living conditions. We do not need to paint, 
Mr. Chairman, any pictures of conditions under which these 
men serve. 

The rural carrier goes out over his line in winter and summer, 
in heat and cold, rain and snow. The railway mail postal clerk 
is continually exposed, both to danger and to the hardships of 
travel, requiring long absences from home. The city carrier 
is also obliged to face the inclemencies of the weather in his 
routine work, All of these men are serving at very moderate 
rates of compensation. In fact, there is no feature of the Postal 
Service that is appealing to men to enter it at the present time. 

Certainly we can do justice to these men by these moderate 
increases. As the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] said 
yesterday, if any one of these men was in your or my employ 
and asked for an increase there would be no question of its 
being granted. Why does not that same rule apply to the 
thousands in the Government service? Why should we not do 
justice to them as well as to one individual employee? I do 
not agree with the attitude of the chairman of the committee 
that this is a war-emergency measure. The committee has acted 
wisely in striking out that feature of section 1 and incorporating 
a permanent basis of additional pay in the various postal lines 
of service. We have had in New England recently a good deal 
of complaint of the Postal Service. This has come, in large 
measure, from the fact that we have sapped the ambition of the 
men in all branches by the attitude of the department toward 
them and toward these increases in salary. I noticed only a 
few days ago that the Postmaster General made a statement 
whereby he showed that he was quite prond of the fact of the 
large surplus in the postal receipts. It strikes me that it is a 
bookkeeping surplus, pure and simple, but if there is a surplus 
let us put it to the right use. These men have helped earn that 
surplus by giving their best, by giving faithful service, and, 
therefore, it seems to me that we as representatives of the Gov- 
ernment can do no better than to recognize that faithful service 
by granting such increases as are called for in this bill. 

I have been in favor of this legislation since it was first 
brought forward, and have twice appeared before the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads, offering statistics and desig- 
nating the organizations in my district that would be directly 
affected by these increases. I also have frequently stated my 
attitude to the men themselves and am very glad of this op- 
portunity to add a further word in their behalf. 

The requirements of their duties are very exacting, and they 
must be men of excellent habits and character to satisfactorily 
perform the duties demanded of them. They merit this recog- 
nition from the Government, and I hope that this bill will be 
speedily enacted into law. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK], be- 
cause I believe the committee, after having given due considera- 
tion to this bill, has reported a fair, just, and reasonable in- 
crease to the large number of deserving Government employees. 
With the amendment adopted on the floor of this House mak, 
ing the increase permanent, I believe we have a fair and just 
bill. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox], in whom I have 
the utmost confidence, stated on the floor of this House a few 
moments ago that the first provision, namely, the provision for 
an increase of the rural free delivery, was a fair, just, and rea- 
sonable increase. And I want to assure him that if he is cer- 
tain that that increase is a deserving, justifiable, fair, and rea- 
sonable increase for that branch of the service, it surely is rea- 
sonable when it applies to the clerks and letter carriers in the 
large cities, which are covered by the provision which is aimed 
to be amended by the amendment of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Brack]. I have observed that the gentleman from Texas 
in his amendment is not endeavoring to amend the first provision 
of this bill, which applies to the Free Rural Service, and I am 
satisfied that if he were acquainted with the services that are 
rendered by the clerks as well as letter carriers in large cities 
he would not offer his amendment, and that he would not be- 
grodge them the small increase which is provided for in this 

ill. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack], as well as the gen- 
tlemyn from Kentucky [Mr. HELM], know that the people in 
the large centers to-day are obliged to pay three times as much 
for cotton goods as they did two years or three years ago, 
and the gentlemen from the West know that we are obliged to 
pay much higher prices for wheat and for corn, and for other 
necessaries of life. And in view of these tremendous increases 
that the people residing in the cities are obliged to pay for sus- 


tenance and for the necessaries of life, it is absolutely necessary 
that some step be taken by which these small salaries shall be 
increased so that they can maintain themselves and provide for 
their families. 

I know, and, in fact, I am satisfied, if these gentlemen who 
oppose the increases on the part of some of the Government em- 
ployees were familiar with the tremendously increased prices 
that the people are obliged to pay in the cities for the neces- 
saries of life, they would not hesitate for a moment to grant the 
small increase for the men that are earning less than $1,500, 
$1,800, or even $2,000. 

That the price of necessities of life has steadily increased is 
conceded and known to all. In many instances food has in- 
creased from 50 to 100 per cent, and, due to the high cost of 
cotton, wool, and leather, not only clothing, shoes, women’s 
and children’s dress, but all articles needed and required have 
tremendously increased in price. Shoes have increased 100 
per cent, woolen goods 100 per cent, and cotton goods from 150 
to 300 per cent. In view of these unjustifiable high prices that 
the people are obliged to pay for these articles, it is the duty 
of the Government to increase the salaries and wages of its em- 
ployees, as it is the duty ef all other employers. 

The reasonable increases that are provided for in this bill, 
which I believe has been carefully prepared, and which, as I 
stated before on the floor of the House, with the amendment 
adopted makes it a bill that each and every Member should vote 
for, and the amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Brack] should not prevail. 

Mr. Chairman, due to the low salaries paid to the actually 
overworked post-office employees many- of them have been 
obliged to seek other employments so as to be able to make 
both ends meet. In that way the department has lost many 
good and experienced men. In addition a great number of 
these patriotic employees have entered the military and naval 
service of the United States and consequently the Post Office 
Department is handicapped. 

Only a short time ago my attention was called to a notice 
which the coll r of water rents is sending out to thousands 
of Chicagoans with the bills, which I herewith insert: 

SAVE YOUR DISCOUNT. 
Unavoidable delays in handling and delivering the mails are occur- 
and will increase, due to shortage of help, occasioned by skilled 
post-oflice employees gone and going to war. 

Many discoun will be lost, due to such delays, unless you mail re- 
mittances covering water bills at least five days before expiration of 
discount periods. 


Therefore please remit early and save your discount. 
Approved: 


W. J. McCovrr, 
Superintendent of Water, Chicago, Il. 
And I also submit a communication received in connection 
with this notice which will bear out the statements made by me: 


The reason assigned by the city collector is only partially correct. 
It is true that some of men haye been drafted, but by tar the 
greater number haye left to seek more attractive employment eise- 
where, Owing to the meager wage, excessive overtimé, and unneces- 
sary night work the Chicago post office can not keep its force recruited 
up to the proper stren: 

It_has been stated 


any handling by the Railway Mail Service. It is local delivery pure and 
le, and the delays are caused by the shortage of help and the 

breakdown in the spirit of the men in the Chicago post office. EJ 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee will state 
his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MOON. Has not the debate already been exhausted on 
this amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has. 

Mr. BLACK. I call for a vote, then, on the amendment. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BEAKES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized to strike out 
the last word. ; 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, if the debate is exhausted on 
this section, we ought to have a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has an amendment he de- 
sires to offer. 

Mr. MOON. An amendment to the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. To strike out the last word. 

Mr. MOON. Which is really a pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has been recognized. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman was recognized 
before the parliamentary inquiry was made. 

Mr. MOON. I do not want to cut the gentleman off from his 
speech at all. I want to come to a vote as soon as we can, 
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Mr. BEAKES. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I regret that my voice is not strong enough to-day to 
reach all of you, but I shall strive to make it do so. I feel 
deeply on this subject. During the five years I have been in 
Congress I have devoted myself largely to the betterment of 
the Post Office Service. I saw service 24 years ago under the 
Cleveland and McKinley administrations as postmaster. I 
made a study of the post-office question at that time. I have 
always taken a deep interest since. 

I want to say to you, gentlemen, that the men who were 
drawing $1,200 a year 20 years ago-are getting $1,200 to-day, 
with no prospect of a raise. I am talking about the carriers of 
the country. One thousand two hundred dollars was the limit. 
They say to you that you ought to put them on a par with men 
who have been getting $1,500 or $1,800, or have a prospect of a 
raise such as the department clerks have in considering a per- 
centage of increase in pay. 

We have attempted to reclassify the clerks and carriers so 
that they may in time have a raise to $1,500 salary. One thou- 
sand five hundred dollars now is not half as much as $1,200 
was 20 years ago, when the carriers and the clerks got $1,200. 

It is a condition, not a theory, that confronts us. In all the 
cities of this country we find the best men in the service getting 
out because they can get more money elsewhere. The men who 
have passed the prime of their usefulness stay. The men who 
can not earn more than $1,200 stay, but the men—and there are 
thousands of them—who can earn more than $1,200 are getting 
out of the service, because for over 20 years they have seen 
nothing done to keep their salaries up with the rising cost of 

ving. 

We want to keep up the morale of the force. We want to fix 
it so that it is not required in all the big cities of the country 
to go out into the country seeking carriers because the people of 
the city know that the cost of living is so much higher than the 
salaries received that they will not apply for these positions. 

‘Take, for instance, the city of Detroit. In three months 100 
of their carriers resigned. The postmaster of the city of De- 
troit is writing out to the postmasters all over the State of 
Michigan asking them to send in men who could act as carriers, 
because they can not get them in Detroit. What is the result? 
The service is being demoralized, because men unfamiliar with 
the work, men unfamiliar with the cities, are forced to take 
the places of the best men in the service, who have to get out 
in order to make a decent living for their families. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate on this amendment has expired. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, may we not have that amend- 
ment reported again? 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment wil 
again be reported. ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brack: Strike out, on page 2, 1 
with line 1, the balance of the section down to section 2, on line 14, 
and in lleu of the matter stricken out insert the following N 

“That clerks in the first and second class post offices and letter car- 
riers in the 9 Delivery Service shall receive 15 per cent per annum 
up to and including those recelying $1,200 per annum, and 10 per cent 
per annum where their salaries are in excess of $1,200 but not in excess 
of $1,800 per annum. 

“The railway postal clerks shall recelye an increase of 15 per cent 
er annum up to and including those receiving $1,200 per annum, and 
0 per cent per annum where their salaries are in excess of $1,200 but 

not in excess of $1,800 per annum: Provided, That nothing herein shall 
authorize the Postmaster General to discontinue promotion of clerks in 
first and second class post offices or carriers in City Delivery Service 
or railway postal clerks from 5 to grade under the provisions of 
the classification acts rs e compensation of those employees in 
these branches of the Pos Service.’ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the Black 
amendment. $ 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLACK. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 18, noes 110. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment that I 
wish to offer. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman from Ohio a member of 
the committee? 

Mr. CROSSER. No. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I have a right to offer the 
amendment. 

: 1 CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
nq x 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Has anybody any rights here except 
the members of the committee? 


Mr. MADDEN, I think we have preferential right on the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAp- 
DEN] is recognized to offer an amendment. ‘The Clerk will 
report his amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MADDEN : Page 1, strike out lines 7 to 10, 
inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Each carrier in the Rural Free Delivery Service now receiving a 
compensation of $1,200 or less shall receive in addition thereto 15 per 
cent of the amount of such compensation and $24 per 2 annum 
for each mile by which his route shall exceed in length 24 miles.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say, in connection 
with this amendment that it becomes necessary to perfect the 
language of that paragraph on account of having adopted the 
amendment in the first paragraph of the bill making the lan- 
guage of the bill permanent. It simply provides a change in 
the language to correspond with the permanent Janguage of the 
law, and makes clear exactly what is meant by the compensa- 
tion to be allowed to the carriers in the Rural Delivery Service. 
It makes no change whatever in the purpose of the paragraph 
as proposed by the committee, but simply clears up the doubt 
that might exist on account of having adopted the first amend- 
ment which I offered. 

Mr, AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amendment 
to the amendment, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand, the present scale of pay 
of rural free carriers for routes in excess of 24 miles and up 
to 30 miles is $1,200. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman can not take me off the 
floor by a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MOON. I think the gentleman from Wisconsin is right 
about that. Go ahead. y 

Mr. STAFFORD. Unless the gentleman really wishes to 
make an inquiry in all good faith—— 

Mr. MOON. That is all right. I will make an inquiry that 
will be in good faith, but I will await the gentleman’s pleasure. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The rural carriers on routes aboye 30 
miles up to 36 miles get an additional $24 for each mile or 
major portion of a mile above 30 miles, Is that correct? 

Mr. MADDEN, They get additional pay for each mile over 
30 miles. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Therefore, under the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman a carrier who travels 30 miles will be getting 
$1,344, while a carrier who has a route 31 miles long will be 
getting $1,372, a much greater increase than the carriers on the 
Shorter-distance routes will receive. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I think the gentleman does not under- 
stand the language, 

Mr. STAFFORD, I understand the language very thoroughly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Here is what happens to-day: The compen- 
sation of a carrier who has a 24-mile route is $1,200 a year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Up to 30 miles. 

Mr. MADDEN. Up to 30 miles. Now, additional compensa- 
tion for any mile over 30 miles is not considered a part of the 
salary. Under this amendment we propose to continue that, 
We propose to pay 15 per cent additional on the $1,200 re- 
ceived, and then $24 a mile for each additional mile above 24, 
no matter how many miles it may be, so that, when a man gets 
the compensation provided for in this section of the bill, for a 
24-mile route he will receive $1,380; for a 80-mile route, he 
would receive $1,524; for a 31-mile route, under this provi- 
sion of the bill, he would receive $1,548; and for a 32-mile 
route he would receive $1,560, and so on. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I admit that I do not understand the gen- 
tleman’s amendment if the salaries to be paid to rural carriers 
on the routes stated by the gentleman from Illinois will increase 
the compensation $300 or more. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is exactly what it does. Now I yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman's amendment, 
as I caught it, or as I comprehended his statement about it, 
was merely a consequential amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. That was all. Simply to clear up—— 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It was intended to provide 
that the increased compensation that these rural carriers should 
receive would be permanent, x 

. MAD Tes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Having in mind that in the 
preceding paragraph you have already provided for the per- 
manence of compensation of all postal employees—and rural 
carriers certainly are postal employees—what is the necessity 
for this consequential amendment? 
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Mr. MADDEN. The language of the paragraph if it were not 
amended would read like this: 

That carriers in the Rural Delivery Service shall receive 15 per cent 

r annum up to and including those receiving $1,200 annum, and 
92⁴ per mile per annum for each additional mile over 24 miles. 

That would be on the theory that it was for and during the 
period of the war and 90 days thereafter. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. But you have stricken that out. 

Mr. MADDEN. We have stricken that out. Hence it was 
necessary to modify the language of the succeeding paragraph. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. What I wanted to point out 
was this: I do not think this is needed at al! 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it is, because you have already pro- 
vided in the preceding paragraphs that these postal employees, 
all of them, shall receive this advanced compensation as a mat- 
ter of permanent law. It certainly does not hurt it to put in 
this language. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
tion? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I want to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois if there are any rural carriers now getting over $1,200 
a year? 

Mr. MADDEN. There may be cases where they do on some 
of these motorized routes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
formation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman have one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Illinois be 
extended one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. If it is true that none are receiving 
over $1,200 a year, why the necessity of having that language 
in the bill at all? In other words, would the gentleman have 
any objection to striking from his amendment the words “ now 
receiving a compensation of $1,200 or less”? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I have not the slightest objection to 
having the language so modified as to meet the views of gentle- 
men who know more about the rural carrier service than I do. 
The only purpose I have in mind is to see that the rural carrier 
service is properly protected on account of the amendment first 
adopted. I do not know whether the language of the amend- 
ment is going to meet the case or not, and I would prefer to 
have the matter referred to the gentleman from Georgia IMr. 
BELL], who has given this matter consideration. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I want to offer an amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would suggest that the gentleman from 
Florida confer with the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BELL], 
who has been giving consideration to this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to be recognized in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman permit me to 
offer an amendment to the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN, That is not in order yet. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin is recognized in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I have been recognized, 
and I decline to yield for a parliamentary inquiry. The amend- 
ment as reported by the committee and also the amendment 
submitted by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] works 
an injustice to a large number of rural carriers. Under the 
existing law rural carriers receive a maximum of $1,200 for a 
route 24 miles in length, extending up to 30 miles, and $24 
additional on routes in excess of 30 miles for each mile or major 
fraction thereof above 30 miles. The proposal reported by the 
committee provides for giving $24 in addition to the 15 per cent 
to all carriers on routes of 24 miles up to 30 miles. 

Mr. MADDEN. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD, That is what the paragraph says. Let me 
read the language as reported by the committee, This is a com- 
posite bill, the most awkwardly phrased and unworkable bill 
that I have ever seen presented by any committee of the House. 

Mr. MADDEN, That is because we did not have any geniuses 
on the committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Because it was thrown into the House one 
afternoon without being first put into the basket and given 
careful consideration by the committee as introduced. 

Now, the words are, the carriers of the Rural Free Delivery 
Service shall receive 15 per cent per annum up to and including 
those receiving $1,200 per annum and $24 per mile for each 


May I ask the gentleman a ques- 


I want to get some additional in- 


additional mile over 24 miles. The great majority of carriers 
are receiving $1,200 for a route of 24 to 30 miles. Under this 
amendment they will receive 15 per cent increase, and in addi- 
tion to that receive $24 for every mile besides that. Take a car- 
rier who has a route 30 to 35 miles who is receiving now $24 for 
each mile in excess of 30 miles. He will not only receive the 15 
per cent in addition to his present pay but will receive also $24 
more for every mile above 24 miles, It is not the purpose of 
this committee to present any such unfair proposition as that. 
I think the committee ought to devise some workable scheme 
whereby all these carriers will receive the same regular increase 
proportionate to the work they perform. When you have such 
an unworkable plan whereby you give some 15 per cent plus $24 
a mile and another 15 per cent plus 24 plus 24, that is un- 
workable, 

I took occasion last night to figure out what under the com- 
mittee amendment the scale of wage would be as reported, and 
the 25-mile route -carrier would receive $1,224 and 15 per cent 
additional of his present salary of $1,200. > 

Mr. MADDEN. No; he would not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no question from the phraseology 
that the carriers of the Rural Free Delivery Service shall re- 
ceive 15 per cent per annum up to and including those receiving 
$1,200 per annum. Who are they? They are not only those 
covering 24 miles but those up to 30 miles, and they get 15 per 
cent increase and $24 for every additional mile from 24 to 30. 
And, in addition to that, those performing 30 and 36 miles would 
get $24 for each mile above 24 and 15 per cent of their present 
salary, which includes $24 a mile for each mile traveled above 
80 miles. This House does not intend to present any such 
inequitable proposition as that. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. McCLINTIO. Does this take in motor vehicles? They 
cover routes up to 50 miles. Would not that take in this class? 

Mr. STAFFORD. We have also motor carriers who are coy- 
ering routes of 50 miles or more, and receiving salaries of $1,800. 
They would receive $24 a mile for every mile above 24 miles. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. And this section would include it? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; we are running wild with the Gov- 
ernment money, going pell mell in extending increases where 
they are not justified. The way we are going it will cost the 
Government $50,000,000 before we conclude the work this after- 
noon; we are going at the rate of $5,000,000 every hour. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After the word“ mile,” where it last appears, insert“ or major frac- 
tion thereof based on actual mileage.” 


Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Chairman, I trust that the gentleman 
from Illinois and the chairman of the committee will accept this 
amendment. In the event that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEen] prevails it would provide, 
in addition to an allowance of 15 per cent increase on salaries 
of rural carriers, an additional allowance of $24 per mile per 
annum for each additional mile over 24 miles. The purpose of 
my amendment is to provide equitable compensation. As a mat- 
ter of illustration, if a carrier’s route was 24.9 miles, under the 
provision of the bill he would not be entitled to any compensa- 
tion whatever for that fraction of a mile that he would have-to 
cover every day in the year. Under existing law governing 
compensation over 30 miles they are entitled to so much per 
mile for each mile “or major fraction thereof.” The purpose 
of my amendment is to make it apply to routes of over 24 miles 
or major fraction of a mile as it will develop by actual measure- 
ment. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that it is a thoroughly 
equitable and just arrangement for compensation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am willing, as far as I am 
essa to accept the suggestion of the gentleman from Ala- 

ama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then, Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to 
take any more time if the proponent of the amendment is willing 
to accept it. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that both 
the 5 and the amendment to the amendment be re- 
ported. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the amendment as it would read if amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Madden amendment as pro to be amended by the Bankhead 
amendment: Page 1, strike out lines 7 to 10, inclusive, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: That each carrier in the Rural Free Delfy- 

Service now receiving a compensation of $1,200 or less shall re- 
ceive in addition thereto 15 per cent of the amount of such compensa- 


tion and $24 per mile per annum for each mile or r fraction thereof 
exceed in length 


based on the actual mileage by which his route 
24 miles, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Chairman, I have an amend- 
ment which I desire to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it an amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. No. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I have an amend- 
ment to the amendment which I desire to offer to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois, adding, after the word 
“ miles,” the following language: 

Provided, That motor carriers shall receive 10 per cent per annum 
additional to what they are now recciving. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Florida offers an 
amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the Madden amendment by adding, after the word “ miles,” 
at the end of the Madden amendment, the following: “ Provided, That 
motor shall receive 10 per cent per annum additional to what 
they are now receiving.” 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to dis- 
cuss it at any length or to detain the committee. The fact is, 
however, that those who are at all acquainted with this service 
know that in a great many sections of the country the roads 
are bad and these motor carriers have to provide their own auto- 
mobiles and are absolutely responsible for the delivery of the 
mails. Some of the routes are over 50 miles in length. They 
are not to get any benefit from the $24 a mile extra which is 
given to the ordinary rural carriers who use horse-drawn ve- 
hicles. These people, with their routes over 50 miles in length, 
many of them, over rough roads, find it extremely expensive in 
keeping up their cars, and I call the attention of the committee 
to the fact that in sparsely settled sections of the country where 
the roads are not yery good, or so good as they are in New 
England and other more thickly populated sections of the coun- 
try, where the carrier has a route, say, of 50 miles or more, he 
must start out in the morning, and there are no garages every 
few miles, as there are in other sections of the country. His 
car is liable to break down 25 miles away from home, and the 
only way in the world to get the car repaired is to get it back to 
the town from where he started, as that town probably has the 
only garage there is in that section. He is forced, then, to hire 
teams or cars or something in order to make his rounds and 
get his mail delivered on time. Most of the carriers in my sec- 
tion of the country are forced to own and keep two separate 
cars and keep them in condition in order to carry out the terms 
of their contract. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was wondering whether there could be 
any confusion on the administration of the law because of the 
designation in the amendment of “motor carriers” with those 
rural free delivery carriers who for nine months of the year, 
as is quite general in western and northwestern sections of the 
country, and I imagine in many other parts of the country, use 
an automobile for delivery on rural free delivery routes and 
during the winter season for three months use horse-drawn ve- 
hicles. During those nine months they may be considered motor 
carriers, 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I hardly think so, because motor 
routes and horse-drawn vehicle routes are clearly differentiated 
in the department. I think a motor carrier would be understood 
by the language in the amendment. 

Mr. STEENERSON. This particular service is the contract 
service, is it not? It is all under contract—they agree to carry 
it for so much? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Oh, no; I do not understand it that 
way. There are motor carriers appointed under the civil service 
the same as the horse-drawn vehicle carriers are. 

Mr. STEENERSON, It is a motor route? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, Yes; but they are appointed under 
the civil service the same as the others are. This would give 
them, I think, about $1,980. . 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the designation indicated in the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Florida specify clearly enough just 
what class of rural carriers would be affected by the provisions 
of his amendment? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I think it does, There is a very 
dear differentiation in the department. 

Mr. MADDEN. I did not know whether there was or not. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I think there is. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. COX. It strikes me that the query propounded by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] is important. For 
instance, in my own State I know several counties that happen 
to have good roads the year round, where rural routes are all 
carried by automobiles. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. COX. They are the ordinary rural routes, 24 miles in 
length, and possibly some of them up to 30 miles. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will say to the gentleman that I 
know a good many in my own district that are horse-drawn 
routes where they use a motor car. 

Mr. COX. I think what the gentleman is trying to get at is 
re the routes are 50 miles or over and to increase the pay 

ere. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Would it not be a little better to add that phrase 
to the amendment? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
offering that amendment. 

Mr. COX. I think that would clarify it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Then I ask unanimous consent to 
put those words into the amendment—* motor carriers on routes 
of 50 miles or more.” : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment in the manner indi- 
cated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. What would be the average compensation 
of these motor earriers under the gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. About $1,980 a year. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Why should these carriers receive $1,980 
and our rural mail carriers in the Northwest, who are forced 
to buck blizzards and maintain three or four horses and an 
automobile, receive only $1,320? 

Mr, CLARK of Florida: Because I think their expenses are 
much more than the others. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Wherein are their expenses greater? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. If the gentleman owns a car and 
buys gasoline he ought to know. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment 

The CHAIRMAN. We have not disposed of this amendment. 
The Clerk will report the amendment as modified: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CLARK of Florida modifies his amendment by inserting after the 
word “carriers” the words “on rontes of 50 miles or more,” so that 
as amended it will read : “ Provided, That motor carriers on routes of 50 
miles or more shall receive 10 per cent per annum additional to what 
they are now receiving.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the Clark amendment. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman 

12 CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman 
arise? 

Mr. STEENERSON. To oppose the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, as I understand this 
amendment applies to routes established under the proyiso of 
the joint resolution of March 4, 1915, which reads as follows: 

Provided, That in the discretion of the Postmaster General tbe 
pay of carriers who furnish and maintain their own motor vehicles and 
who serve routes of not less than 50 miles in length may be fixed at not 
exceeding 51,800 per annum. 

Now, these are substantially contract routes. The Postmaster 
General has the discretion to not exceed $1,800, and they 
agree to that rate, and it is fixed by him. Now, it seems 
to me this would change the contract and allow them a pay 
more than they had agreed to perform the service for. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, Will the gentleman yield for a 
question or a suggestion? 7 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I do not understand there is any 
contract about this matter at all any more than any other em- 
ployee of the Government. All of these motor carriers are 
appointed under civil service. They are examined the sume as 
the others, and their compensation is fixed by law, the same us 
the others. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Oh, no; it is fixed by the Postmaster 
General, and the compensation is within his discretion. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. It is fixed by him under the nuthor- 
ity that the Congress has granted him, so it is fixed by law 
after all. 

Mr. STEENERSON. These regular carriers’ salaries are 
fixed by law, but these so-called motor routes 


I would not object to the gentleman 
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Mr, CLARK of Florida. I want to say to my friend there 
is absolutely nothing of what we usually understand as a con- 
tract in it. They take the civil-service examination, it is com- 
petitive; they have to stand that examination, and I want to 
call attention to the fact that they are the only ones in this 
bill whose salaries are not increased a particle. 

Mr. STEENERSON. If the gentleman desires to increase the 
discretion of the Postmaster General to allow them more it 
might be very well 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. But we are trying to exercise some 
discretion of our own right now in enacting this law. 

Mr. STEENERSON. But you are applying it to the class of 
carriers who actually agree to perform a service at so much 
per year, whether $1,800 or what it was. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The law is they shall not receive to exceed 


$1,800. f 

Mr. STEENERSON. In the discretion of the Postmaster 
General. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Now, as a matter of fact, what do they 
receive? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Most of them receive $1,800. I do not 
think it would be advisable to impose upon the Government the 
obligation of paying them more than they agree to accept. It 
is true they are civil-service appointees, so far as being eligible 
to the position, but before they accept the position they agree 
to perform the service at that rate. 

Mr. WALDOW. One of the provisions of this bill is to pro- 
vide for an increase in the compensation of the employees of 
the Post Office Department. Would not that cover the men the 
gentleman from Florida has in mind? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I do not think that applies to star 
route carriers, which are the same as motor route carriers. 
They are contract men; they are not salaried employees at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Florida. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to haye it. - ¢ 

On a division (demanded by Mr. CLARK of Florida) ther 
were—ayes 34, noes 61. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida demands 
tellers. Eleven gentlemen haye arisen, not a sufficient number. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida makes the 
point of order there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and fifty-four gentle- 
men are present, a quorum. 

Mr. HAMLIN, Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Does not the vote now come on the Madden 
amendment as amended? 

The CHAIRMAN. On the amendment to the Madden amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. ALMON. By striking out “ fifteen ” in line 3 and inserting 
the word “twenty.” 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the word 
„twenty“ and insert “ twenty-five.” 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that is an amendment in the third degree. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 
Clerk will report the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Alabama. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the Madden amendment offered by Mr. ALON: In the 
third line of the Madden amendment strike out the word “fifteen” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “twenty,” so it will read: 

That each carrier on rural free-delivery routes now recelying com- 
pensation of $1,200 or less shall receive in addition thereto 20 per 
cent of the amount of such compensation,” etc. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I have offered this amendment 
for the purpose of correcting, in a measure at least, a very 
glaring inequality in this bill against 43.318 rural mail carriers, 
who carry daily letters, newspapers, and parcel post to 5,882,799 
families on the farms, representing 27,000,000 people, or one- 
fourth of our population. 

This bill increases the salaries of city letter carriers, post- 
office clerks in the first and second class offices, and the railway 
mail clerks at least 20 per cent, and some of them 25 per cent, 
and only provides for a 15 per cent increase for rural carriers. 
Many of the Members of this House have expressed deep and 


profound sympathy and friendship for the rural carriers. Some 
of them have almost brought tears to the eyes of the Members 
of the House as they have told of the hardships endured by 
these carriers. Sympathy and friendship will not pay for 
horse feed, groceries, shoes and clothing or for the education - 
of the carrier’s children. ; 

Now, I am going to give you an opportunity to show your 
friendship end sympathy for these worthy and faithful men by 
voting for my amendment providing for a 20 per cent increase 
in their salaries during the war, on account of the increase in 
the cost of living, and to equalize the salaries of the postal em- 
ployees. [Applause.] 

Provision in this bill for the payment of $24 per mile per 
annum on routes from 24 to 30 miles in length should not be 
regarded as an increase. It should have been the law all the 
time. It was never right to pay a carrier on a 30-mile route 
the same as one on a 24-mile route. 

Other Government employees are provided with everything 
necessary ‘to the performance of their duties, while rural car- 
riers are required to provide and maintain, at their own ex- 
pense, all necessary equipment. It necessitates an average 
initial outlay of about $600 and an average of $50 per month 
thereafter under present conditions. 

There is a general demand from every part of the country 
for an allowance for equipment for rural-mail carriers, but 
there is no provision for it in this bill. 

Mounted city letter carriers are allowed the entire cost of 
equipment and maintenance, amounting, as I am advised, in 
many cases to $1,000 per year. Rural carriers have no chance 
of promotion. They must give first consideration to their 
equipment, which must be kept in good condition to render 
efficient service. The support of their families and the educa- 
tion of their children must be made second to this. 

An enormous amount of parcel post has been added since 
their compensation was fixed, and a heavy increase in the 
ordinary mail matter. They are exposed to all kinds of 
weather. When they start out on their trip, with several hun- 
dred people to serve, they must continue regardless of the 
weather or the condition of the roads. I have traveled over 
most of the routes in my district during the winter montlis, 
and I know of the difficulties the rural carriers encounter and 
the hardships they endure. With such weather as we had last 
winter, with the thermometer 10° to 15° below zero in the 
Southern States and 40° to 50° below in the Northern States, 
they must have suffered many hardships—oftentimes not suffi- 
ciently clad to protect them from the bitter cold. 

The rural carriers in my district have sent me itemized ac- 
counts of the cost of maintenance of horses and vehicles for 
1917, and they average $50 per month, or one-half of their 
salary, counting nothing for depreciation. Since their salary 
was fixed the price of corn has increased from 50 cents to 
$1.50 or more per bushel, and oats in about the same propor- 
tion; hay from $15 to $30 or more per ton. So they are af- 
fected more than other employees of the Government on ac- 
count of the increased cost of the necessaries of life. 

It is not surprising that 3,705 rural carriers resigned during 
the last six months of 1917 in order to enter other employment 
at better wages. As they resign, their places are taken by men 
without experience and whose service can not be as satisfactory 
to the Government, or the people they serve, as that of 
experienced carriers. 

We should give the people in the country, as well as in towns 
and cities, the very best possible mail service, especially now, 
when so many of them are anxiously awaiting news from loved 
ones in the Army, some of whom are already fighting in the 
trenches in France. They are entitled to the very best service. 
[Applause.] 

The rural carrier is in a sense the farmer's postmaster, as 
well as his carrier. He discharges practically all the duties 
of a fourth-class postmaster. 

The Post Office Department is more than self-sustaining. 
The increase in postal rates was not for the support of the 
Post Office Department, but to raise money to assist in paying 
the expenses of the war. 

Wages of carpenters, bricklayers, stonemasons, farm labor, 
and so forth, have more than doubled during the last few years 
on account of the increased cost of living. Then why should we 
withhold from these faithful, deserving, and worthy rural car- 
riers a just and reasonable compensation for their services. “A 
laborer is worthy of his. hire,’ no matter where he works. 
[Applause.] 

CITY LEITER CARRIERS, POST OFFICE CLERKS, AND RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS. 

The bill reclassifies and readjusts the salaries and provides 
for the promotion of the city letter carriers, clerks in first and 
second class post offices, and railway mail clerks, as provided 
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in the bill introduced by Mr. Map, of Illinois, at this session 


of Congress. 
These postal employees are as faithful and efficient men as 


ean be found in any department of the Government. Under | 
this increase, that they will not approve it? 


present conditions they are entitled to an increase of compensa- 
tion, but no greater than the rural carriers. Let us do justice 
to them equally. 

CLERKS IN THIRD-CLASS POST OFFICES. 

Tf prevision can not be made in this bill for a fair compensa- 
tion for clerks in third-class post offices, then I am in favor 
of doing it in some other way. They are now paid out of an 
allotment from a lump-sum appropriation, which heretofore has 
been inadequate and insufficient, nad the postmasters have been 
forced to add to it out of their own salaries, which is not right 
and should not be expected or required. 

FOURTH-CLASS POSTMASTERS. 


Everybody, I believe, agrees that fourth-class postmasters, 
who are not allowed anything for office rent or anything else, 
are paid less for their time and work than anyone else in the 
service of the Government. No change in the method of their 
compensation has been made for half a century. This bill 
very properly gives them inerease of compensation, in that it 
allows them 100 per cent of cancellations up to and including 
$100 or less quarterly, instead of $50 under existing law, based 
on postal rates prior to recent act increasing postal rates to 
defray war expenses. 

STAR ROUTE CARRIERS. 

Many star route carriers made contracts when the cost of 
living and equipment was very mueh less than it is now, and 
are carrying the mail at a heavy loss. Justice and equity sug- 
gest that the Government sheuld make additional allowance in 
such cases, The purpose of section 4 of this bill is to authorize 
the Postmaster General to adjust the compensation of such 
star route carriers. 

Congress has made reasonable increase in the compensation 
of all the other- employees of the Government on account of 
the increased cost of all the necessaries of life. We should do 
the same for the postal employees. 

In conclusion I want to say if some of the postal employees 
are to be given an inerease of 20 per cent, as provided in this 
bill, then let us give it to all of them. But if some are to be 
given only 15 per cent inerease, then let it be 15 per cent to all 
alike, All I ask is that justice be done to the rural carriers as 
well as to the other postal employees. [Applause.] 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman rise in opposition to 
the amendment? 

Mr. QUIN. Yes, sir. [Applause.] 

I hope this House will give me its attention for five minutes. 
There has in all this debate, up until this hour, but one Repre- 
sentative appeared here to say a word for the taxpayers of this 
Republic. I now stand up to speak for the people who must 
pay the bills which Congress makes against them. The gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Herm] stated some pertinent facts to 
this Congress. This country is engaged in this great conflict 
at present with all its resources taxed, with the people in every 
walk of life taxed to the utmost limits, and the American Con- 
gress, disregarding those people who pay the taxes, goes into 
a carnival of extravagance in an effort to increase the salaries 
of these people who hold the lifetime positions of civil-service 
clerks, rural carriers, and city letter carriers, throughout this 
Republic, and thinking not for the man who has to foot the bills. 

Do you know that under this bill you have made permanent 
law by your amendment here to-day that all of this increased 
postage that you have put upon the American people is taken 
away, and $7,000,000 in addition? This bill inereases the 
salaries of all civil-service postal employees to the extent that 
the increase alone for the first year is $33,000,000 and the fourth 
year the increase is $60,000,000. The increased taxes that they 
are paying by postage, 3 cents on a letter instead of 2 cents, 
amounting to $26,000,000 annually, the people who pay it will- 
ingly and patriotically believe these extra stamps are 
going to help foot the bills for this war; but instead of doing 
that it is telling the farmer who puts 3 cents on his letter, the 
merchant, the blacksmith, the clerk, the banker, whoever the 
taxpayer is, that the man who brings his letter to him is re- 
ceiving that extra 1 cent that he has to put on every letter 
which he sends. The letter carriers themselves would not ask 
the farmers nor any other people to do that. I will not vote 
to take that extra cent on each letter from the farmer and give 
it to the letter carrier. [Applause.] 

Do you know, my friends, that when the people of this coun- 
try realize that with this $15,000,000,000 that this Congress is 
bound to appropriate this year to meet the expenses of the 


Government and to prosecute this war, with the $29,000,000 that 


you put on the bill the other day to- increase the salaries of the 
department clerks im this city and elsewhere, which E voted 
against, and then you come here in one wild swoop and put on 


A Mrunzn. Mr. Chairman 
Mr. QUIN. I can not yield to a gentleman who seems to have 


no regard for the people who pay the bills, and who tells the 


farmer of his district that the rural carriers ought to get $1,600 
a year, when that poor farmer is doing well when he goes out 
with his children and works from daylight in the morning until 
the dewy eve if he makes a living, even with his wife and 
children working in the field with him. 

It strikes me that the gentlemen who were so impatient here 
and who were so rampant to give the organized forces of civil- 
service employees a regular grand handbag of the Treasury 
have disregarded the third-class post offices, where they have 
not the civil-seryice organization to back them, There is not a 
line in this bill to give the poor clerk in the third-class post 
offices, who gets about $15 or $25 a month from the Govern- 
ment and $10 or $15 from the postmaster himself, an increase. 
If you pretend to be so righteous and holy and want to de 
what is right about it in this bill, give the third-class post- 
masters a chance to give their clerks a decent living wage 
while you are running wild here to-day, increasing all of these 
$1,200 clerks, and $1,400 clerks, and $1,800 elerks, and $2,000 
employees, and leaving the poor little fellow. that is getting $25 
a month that works—not 8 hours a day, but 12 or 14 hours a 
day—in the third-class post offices of this country no increase 
at all, 

There is one good feature in this bill, and that is the one giv- 
ing the fourth-class postmaster some increase. The other 
features of this bill, facing the great emergency that we do, are 
all wrong. I shall vote against the bill. 

You do not increase the poor star-route contract earrier. He 
does not get half as much as the rural carrier—holding a life- 
time job. Why do you not increase his salary? Is it because 
he belongs to no organization? 

We are calling on all of our citizens back home to make sacri- 
fices for the war. The people are willingly doing that. I now 
call on the rural carriers, the city carriers, and all other postal 
employees to make the same sacrifice. I know the cost of liv- 
ing is high, but we must all bravely meet the emergency. The 
cost of taxes is high, too. Instead of increasing the salaries of 
employees of the Government, I prefer to get more rural routes 
established in my district—to get daily mail to the farmers. 
We can not expect to get new rural routes established if you 
vote all the money into increasing the salaries of the clerks and 
letter carriers. There are many applieants for every rural-route 
vacancy in my district at the present salary of $1,200 a year. 

I shall vote to protect the taxpayers of this Republic. x shall 
vote to conserve the resources of this country, and to main- 
tain the liberties of the people, and to protect the civilization of 
America by preventing, so far as I can, these raids on the 
Treasury of the people. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to speak for five minutes on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for fiye minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of the remarks of the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. SAUNDERS] a vote shall be taken on the pending amend- 
ment, 

Mr. EMERSON. A vote shall be taken on what? 

Mr. MOON. On the pending amendment. 

Mr. EMERSON. That is the Madden amendment? 

Mr. MOON. Yes; I think so. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that at the eonelusion of the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] a vote be had on the Mad- 
den amendment and amendments thereto. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I understood that the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee having this bill in charge asked unanimous consent that 
we have a yote on the Almon amendment. 

Mr. MOON. I said the pending amendment. I do not know 
which it is. It seems every amendment offered to inerease the 
pay of the carriers will get votes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I shall ask to have five minutes at the con- 
clusion of the remarks. of the gentleman from Virginia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will be recognized. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, this bill pro- 
vides an increase of compensation for rural carriers, clerks in 
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first and second class post offices, letter carriers in City De- 
livery Service, railroad postal clerks, assistant postmasters in 
first and second class post offices, postmasters of the fourth 
class, and other employees in the Post Office Department and the 
Postal Service. Further, it provides that the conditions that 
have arisen under the contracts in the star route, and screen- 
wagon service shall be investigated, with a view to affording 
compensation, and adjustment in all of the cases, where the 
facts disclose the propriety and necessity for such adjustment. 

Having in mind the circumstances under which these advances 
will be afforded, no one can successfully maintain that the rec- 
ommendations of the committee err in the direction of prodigal 
extravagance. Quite the contrary. In most instances, the 
compensation proposed should be somewhat advanced, in order 
that it may be made commensurate with the increased cost of 
living, and I propose to support all proper amendments provid- 
ing for such advances. Officials in the Government service are 
affected to the same extent as employees in civil life, by the 
continually advancing cost of living. Indeed, some of these em- 
ployees are much harder hit than employees in civil life, for the 
reason that as a part of their job, they are required to maintain 
a necessary outfit of motor, or horse-drawn vehicles. This is 
particularly true of the rural carriers. The work of the em- 
ployees in this branch of the Postal Service has been made more 
onerous in comparatively recent years, by a vast increase in the 
quantity of mail matter proper, and further by the establish- 
ment and development of the parcels post. Many of the carriers 
who were able to serve their routes 10 years ago with a very 
modest equipment, frequently on horseback, with a small bag for 
carrying the letters, newspapers, and other mail, now find them- 
selves confronted with the necessity of operating wheeled 
vehicles through the greater portion of the year, and maintain- 
ing two horses at least, for motive purposes. Nor is this all. 
In addition to the need for a far more extensive outfit, the car- 
rier has found that the cost of maintaining that outfit, has 
increased by leaps and bounds. 

Corn that was formerly 85 cents, or a dollar a bushel, now 
sells for $2 and more a bushel. Hay that was eighteen to 
twenty dollars a ton, now sells for $40, or more. Other articles 
have advanced in like proportion. Should a carrier endeavor to 
serve his route in part by motor car, he finds that as compared 
with 10 years ago, gasoline has advanced two or three hundred 
per cent. Moreover the cost of maintenance of a motor car, is 
not a mere matter of gasoline charges, Such a car requires in 
the course of a year, considerable repair work, and the cost of 
this repair work is advancing all the time. Nor are carriers 
who seek to avail themselves of the modern motor car in order 
to expedite deliveries on their routes, able to confine themselyes 
to the use of motor cars only. In a large proportion of the 
States, notably in Virginia, and many other Southern States, 
and particularly in-the mountain areas of those States, a motor 
ear can not be operated more than from six to nine months a 
year, under the generally prevailing weather and road condi- 
tions. Hence the carriers who undertake to use such a car, must 
provide and maintain for the service on their routes, both vehi- 
cles and horses in addition to the car. During the winter 
months, and at times during the bad weather in other seasons, 
the carrier must abandon his motor car, and revert to the more 
primitive method of transporting his mail in a horse-drawn 
vehicle. Many of the carriers in my district haye given state- 
ments in detail as to the cost of their outfits, and the main- 
tenance of the same. I have taken pains to examine these state- 
ments, some of them relating to service in the mountainous sec- 
tions, and others to service in the comparatively level counties 
at the other end of the district. They all agree in substance, 
though differing in details. Corn may be cheaper in one county 
than in another, but where corn is cheaper, oats, or hay may be 
higher. Hence, as stated, the maintenance charges are in sub- 
stantial agreement. 

The cost of a carrier's outfit differs somewhat, in the several 
counties composing my district. Horses apparenily are cheaper 
in some counties, than in others. The original, as well as the 
maintenance cost of the motor vehicles used, seem to be prac- 
tically the same in all of the counties. In the statements sub- 
mitted, an allowance is made for depreciation. This item of 
course is intended to provide a replacement fund for wornout 
horses and apparatus, whether the latter is a motor, or a horse- 
drawn vehicle. The routes in my district are as a rule from 21, 
to 26 miles in length, many of them over exceedingly rugged 
country, where the roads are bad, and the winters long and 
severe. It has been frequently stated that a large proportion of 
the rural carriers work on an average about four hours a day. 
How this claim originated, or upon what basis it rests, I am 
utterly unable to comprehend. The carriers in my district re- 
quire in the main from six to eight hours a day to make their 
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trips, and while of course those who use motor cars are enabled 
under favorable conditions to serve a route in a much shorter 
time, such carriers are at greater expense, by reason of the fact 
that they must maintain a double outfit, as compared with the 
carriers who use horse-drawn vehicles exclusively. The figures 
given by the carriers are interesting, and instructive, and I will 
cite a few of them, making the citations from the different coun- 
ties of my district, in order that a composite picture of the 
value of a rural carrier’s job in that portion of Virginia, may be 
accurately presented, 

One carrier reporting from Franklin County uses two horses 
and one vehicle on his route. He puts the value of these horses 
at the very modest estimate of $315. The value of his vehicle 
and harness are respectively placed at $28, and $15. The cost 
of oats, corn, and hay for feed for a year is given at $456, re- 
pairs and horseshoeing are stated at $12.50, and other feed and 
expenses at $54. His allowance for depreciation is put at $50. 
The aggregate of these items is $572.50. 

This carrier's route is 21.3 miles, and his gross salary is 
$1,080. The net balance for the support of the carrier and his 
family is $507.50—or something over $40 a month, In that 
community oats are 75 cents a bushel, corn $1.50 per bushel, 
hay $85 a ton. 

I take an illustration from another county in my district, 
a mountain county, where the carrier likewise uses two horses, 
and one vehicle. The aggregate cost of horses, vehicle and 
harness is put at $430. The cost of feed, horsesheeing, vehicle 
repairs, and depreciation, is put at $665, The net balance for 
the support of this carrier, and family is $315. In that section, 
corn costs $2 a bushel. The cost of other items is not given. 

The next Illustration is taken from the extreme eastern por- 
tion of my district, where the roads are fairly good, and the 
route is 24 miles long. On that route, the carrier uses a car 
for nine months in the year, and a horse-drawn vehicle during 
the remaining three months. His aggregate necessary outfit 
therefore, is one motor car, two horses, and one vehicle. The 
cost of his motor car is put at $395. The upkeep of the same for 
nine months, including depreciation, is $313. The value of his 
horses and vehicles is placed at $275. The cost of upkeep for 
same for three months, including depreciation, is $225. The 
total cost of upkeep is $538, leaving $662 for the carrier, or 
about $55 a month. In that section, gasoline is 27 cents a gal- 
lon, oats a dollar a bushel, corn $2 a bushel, hay $40 a ton. 

Another illustration is taken from a mountain county, where 
a motor vehicle can be used for six months in the year. This 
carrier has a route of about 23 miles, and a salary of $1,152. 
He maintains two horses, and one vehicle. The cost of this out- 
fit is placed at $350, and maintenance of the same at $300. 
Maintenance of his motor car is put at $200. This carrier has a 
net salary for the support of himself and family of $652 a year. 
Gasoline costs him 34 cents a gallon, oats $1.10 a bushel, corn 
$2.05 a bushel, and hay $18 a ton. The next illustration will be 
taken from the central portion of my district, where there is a 
fairly good system of hard, and dirt roads. ‘This carrier has a 
24-mile route, and a $1,200 a year salary. He maintains two 
horses, and two vehicles. The cost of his outfit is put at $370, 
repairs on, and maintenance of same, $788.50, leaving something 
like $411.50 a year for the support of carrier and family. In that 
section, oats cost 98 cents a bushel, corn $2 a bushel, and hay 
$42.50 a ton. The following figures relate to a county in the 
extreme western end of my district, a very mountainous county, 
where the roads are practically dirt roads, and very bad. 
This carrier has a route of 24.7 miles, and a gross salary of 
$1,200. He maintains two horses, and one vehicle. The cost of 
his outfit is placed at $411. The total cost of maintenance and 
repairs at $725. The net balance for support of carrier and 
family is $475. In that community oats are from 90 cents, to a 
dollar a bushel, corn $2 a bushel, and hay $22 a ton. 

One more illustration will be taken from a mountain county, 
where the roads are rough, and bad. In this case, the carrier 
has n 23-mile route, and a salary of $1,152. He uses two horses, 
and two vehicles. The cost of his outfit is put at $464.50. The 
cost of their upkeep at $552, Icaving $600 for the support of 
earricr and family. In this community oats cost $1.25 a bushel, 
corn $2 a bushel, and hay $40 a ton. It will be noted upon 
inspection of the figures given, that while some of the items 
may be questioned, the valuation placed on the prime cost of 
the vehicles, horses and harness, are in all cases moderate and 
reasonable. The depreciation figure may be challenged, but in 
no cases is that an extravagant item. The cost of horse feed 
is the market cost, and the items for repairs are always mod- 
erate. The cost of gasoline where a motor vehicle is used, is 
always the market price. Whatever changes might be made in 
a critical readjustment of the items embraced in the totals sub- 
mitted, the conclusion that will be renched in ail of these cases, 
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will be that these totals are substantially correct, and that a 
rural carrier serving a full route, after the payment of main- 
tenance costs and charges on his outfit, receives something like 
five or six hundred dollars a year for living purposes, that is, for 
the support of himself and family. In other words, he is work- 
ing at wages that represent from $40 to $50 a month, in the 
discharge of duties which require the qualities of fidelity, in- 
dustry, sobriety, intelligence, and integrity. There are so many 
jobs in civil life which pay better salaries to men possessing 
these qualities, that it is no wonder that resignations from the 
rural carrier service are multiplying. In many instances, owing 
to the conditions of the roads, the work is very arduous, since 
Uncle Sam’s mail must be carried under practically all weather 
conditions. The figures given afford the most cogent reasons 
for an increase in the compensation of this great army of faith- 
ful employees who are doing their bit in an important branch of 
the Government service, and who whether the winds blow high, 
or low, plod their way through storm, and rain, and icy bliz- 
zards, and deliver the mail with unfailing regularity on their 
routes. 

I submit Mr. Chairman, that a position which calls for the 
qualities required in a rural carrier, and to which are attached 
duties of the onerous and responsible character which I have 
indicated, justifies a living wage. This wage is provided by the 
amendment which will be adopted to this bill. The case for in- 
crease of compensation for the clerks in the first, and second 
class post offices, the assistant postmasters in such offices, the 
letter carriers in the City Delivery Service, and the railway 
postal clerks, is also a strong one. 

These employees are not required to maintain an elaborate, 
and expensive outfit, nor are they in the main exposed to the 
hardships of outdoor service, but they discharge important, and 
respousible duties, and are rigidly held to a high standard of 
efficiency. The railway mail clerk often has to work while 
others are asleep. He is exposed to the dangers of rail travel at 
all times, His hours of service are frequently long, and his 
duties are exacting and nerve wrecking. The service is a haz- 
ardous and dangerous one, and there is no class of our civil em- 
ployees which more justly deserves a liberal compensation, than 
the railway clerks. One feature of their service, and a most un- 
desirable one, is their liability to sudden transfers. A railway 
mail clerk may develop efficiency to the last degree, but that 
efficiency will not saye him against translation to another and 
undesirable run. He may have been on a run for years, and 
bought a home, with the fond hope of permanent establishment 
in that locality, only to find after a few years of life in the 
community of his choice, that he must choose between a trans- 
fer to a new and remote section, with all the inconveniences 
that attach to a sudden change of location, or the loss of his 
position. Having in mind the dangers of this service, the high 
degree of expert knowledge required, and the liability to sud- 
den transfers, who will gainsay the justice of the moderate 
increase in the salaries of the railway clerks that this bill will 
afford? Like all other employees of the Government, they are 
affected by that high cost of living which has justified the in- 
crease of compensation which has been given to the employees 
of the railroads, and the great industrial enterprises. 

It is a pleasing thing to recognize that the men who work in 
the first, and second class post offices, and as carriers in the 
City Delivery Service have not been overlooked. 

They too, and deservedly, have been included within the ben- 
efits of this measure. It has been stated as a fact that the maxi- 
mum wage for these workers was established something like 
10 years ago. 

Since that time the cost of living has steadily advanced. 
This advance has operated in effect a wage reduction for these 
employees. Indeed the character of the service required of 
many of these employees, the uncertainty of promotion, and in 
many cases the exacting work at night, has caused such an 
exodus of workers in many of the cities, that the proper work 
of the offices in those localities has been seriously crippled. The 
adjustments, and increase of compensation afforded by this bill, 
are designed to retain efficient employees now in the service, and 
to attract other workers to fill the vacancies constantly arising. 

The new salaries, after all, if the comparison is made with 
the old salaries, do not present a case of real increase. The 
purchasing power of the new salaries under present conditions, 
will be no greater than the purchasing power of the salaries of 
10 years ago. As some one has remarked, this is in reality a 
restoration, not an increase of salaries. Another situation pro- 
vided for by this bill, is an increase of compensation for the 
third-class postmasters, and the clerks in those offices. Having 
in view the meager allowance for clerk hire in the third-class 
offices, an allowance which the postmaster is compelled in most 
if not all cases to supplement out of his own slender salary, it 
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has been an occasion of wonder to all who are cognizant of the 
facts, that the postmasters in these offices have been able to 
retain their clerks against the attractions of other employments. 
Indeed in many instances they have been unable to do so. The 
hours of service are long, the work itself is Jaborious and confin- 
ing, and the compensation for clerks in these offices, as com- 
pared with the wages paid to employees doing a like amount of 
work in other clerical positions, is wholly inadequate. 

The contention is often made that the fourth-class postmasters 
are perhaps the most poorly paid employees in the Postal Sery- 
ice. No change in the method of computing their compensation 
has been made in 50 years. 

While other postal employees are working 8 hours a day, third, 
and fourth class postmasters must work from 12, to 14 hours. 
They furnish their quarters, and pay for their fuel, and light. 
The salaries of fourth class postmasters run from a minimum of 
a few dollars a month, to a maximum of something like $80 a 
month. Ir a fourth class office of the maximum compensation 
which, if may be noted, is just below the minimum for a third 
a office, the work is fully as arduous as that in a third class 
office. " 

The average compensation in the fourth class offices has been 
placed at $500 a year, out of which light, heat, clerk hire, and 
any other running expenses must be paid. Like all other per- 
sons, the fourth class postmasters place their request for an 
increase of compensation upon the admitted, and striking ad- 
vance in the cost of living. The bill provides that postmasters 
of the fourth class shall receive the same compensation as pro- 
vided by law prior to the act of 1917, except that they shall 
receive 100 per cent of the cancellations up to and including 
$100 quarterly. This increase is so moderate, and so reason- 
able, that I fancy not a voice will be raised in opposition to this 
section of the bill, 

There is another class of persons who have been more severely 
hit by the high cost of living, than perhaps the clerks, and other 
employees in the Postal Service. I refer to the star-route con- 
tractors. 

In my judgment there is no more meritorious section of this 
bill than the one which undertakes to afford relief to these 
parties. I would not favor a proposition which sought to com- 
pel the Government to supplement the amount of a star-route 
bid to such an extent that the contractors would be guaranteed 
a profit. The equities of the case do not call for such a guar- 
anty, nor is that what is proposed to be done by this section. 
Many of the star-route contractors are men of small means who 
undertook these contracts on a very narrow margin of profit. 
In a number of cases the margins were so close, that the con- 
tractors were in substance hiring themselves and their teams to 
the Government, at a very moderate wage. These contracts 
were made one year, or more ago. Since that time we all know 
that great changes have occurred throughout the entire country 
in the items of living cost for man and beast. A very large pro- 
portion of the Members of this body represent country districts, 
and are familiar with the conditions I am describing. I think I 
am justified in appealing to these Members to confirm all that I 
have said with reference both to the small margin of possible 
profit in a large proportion of these contracts, and the plight in 
which the contractors now find themselves, in consequence of 
supervening conditions. Many of these contractors are dis- 

¿charging their contracts at a daily, and ruinous loss. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the Almon amend- 
ment, 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. ALMON. Division, Mr. Chairman, Come on, boys, and 
vote for 20 per cent! 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 97, noes 28. 

Mr. COX. I demand tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were refused, four Members, not a sufficient number, 
rising to second the demand. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the Madden 
amendment. Ñ 

Mr. EMERSON. May we have that reported as amended? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the amendment as amended, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. MappEn as amended: Page 1, strike out lines-7 to 
10, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the following: That each car- 
rier in the Rural Free Delivery Service now receiving a compensation 
of $1,200 or less shall receive in addition thereto 20 per cent of the 
amount of such compensation, sonis per mile per annum for cach 
mile or major fraction thereof ba: on actuai mileage by which his 
route shall exceed in length 24 miles.” . 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the Madden amend- 
ment as amended. 
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Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk wiil report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute for the Madden amendment offered by Mr. RANDALL: 
Strike out lines 7 to 10, inclusive, on page 1, and insert: “ That car- 
riers in the Rural Free Delivery Service who recciye under existing 
Jaw a salary of $1,200 or less per annum shall after the passage of this 
act receive in addition thereto $24 per mile per amum for cach mile or 
major fraction thereof by which his route shall exceed 24 miles and not 
exceed 30 miles: Provided, ‘That all carriers in the Rural Free Delivery 
Service shall receive 20 per cent in addition to the salary fixed by Jaw 
when such salary shall not exceed $1,500, and 10 per cent in addition 
thereto where such salary exceeds $1,500 per annum.” 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, this amendment agrees ex- 
actly with the Madden amendment as amended, with the ex- 
ception that it provides that the additional $24 per mile for 
the extra mileage shall end at 30 miles. Under the present law, 
carriers are paid $24 per mile for a route exceeding 30 miles, 
and the intention of the committee—and the error was called 
to our attention by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srar- 
ForD]—weas that the $24 per mile extra should be paid for those 
routes on which the carriers travel over 24 miles and not ex- 
ceeding $0 miles. In addition to that, a 10 per cent increase 
is given for motor-route carriers similar to that suggested by 
the amendment of the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK]. 

The Rural Mail Service is entitled to the most liberal con- 
sideration of this House, because it makes rural life attractive, 
Attractive rural conditions may help to save the world from 
starvation. We need more people on the farms. Every dollar 
that we give to making rural life appeal to people who live in 
towns helps to make the world safe for democracy and democ- 
racy safe for the world. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment to the substitute which I send to the desk and 
ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment to the substitute offered by Mr. Surm of Michigan; 
Strike our the words “twenty-four dollars and insert in lieu thereof 
“fifty dollars. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I shall not detain 
the House but a short time on this amendment. In presenting 
it I want to say that when all the rest of the Government clerks 
are getting an increase in salary, and when manufacturers and 
employers are increasing the wages they pay to their employees, 
I do not see the policy of paying a person $50 a mile for carrying 
the mail the first 24 miles and only $24 a mile for ali the dis- 
tance over 24 miles. 


The hardest part of the route is the increased mileage over“ 


24 miles, and just why the carrier should carry his mail for 
just half of the rate he gets for carrying the first 24 miles looks 
inconsistent, I think it is worth more to carry the mail that 
added distance. I think these men work just as hard to cover 
that distance and are entitled to the same compensation and 
the same rate they get for the other part of their route. For 
that reason I hope the amendment will prevail. 
So much for that. I wish further to state that I am in favor 
of increasing the pay of our postal clerks and rural carriers. 
There are several reasons which especially appeal to me why 
this should be done. I wish to mention one or two at this 
“time. The first is that I think their services are worth more 
then they are getting at the present time, according to what is 
paid other laborers doing this kind of work. They must espe- 
cially fit themselves for this service, find themselves, furnish 
an outfit, keep it in repair, be punctual, assume responsibil- 
ity and accuracy. Who ever heard of a rural mail carrier get- 
ting rich? That does not happen in the carrier business. 
Another reason is that it is simple justice, as was explained 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mapprn], the author of the 
bill, and who has worked so hard to present this bill and bring 
it before the Congress. We have voted to increase the salary 
and compensation of all other Government clerks and employees, 
and why not the postal clerks? Is it fair to do that? It is sim- 
ply discriminating against the postal employees to raise the pay 
of all others who work for the Government and leave them out. 
Another thing, and that is that employers of every kind and. 
in all classes of business are increasing the salariés of their em- 
ployees, and why not the Government increase the pay of 
its employees? Is it that the Government is less able or the 
postal clerks less entitled to an increase? No reason has been 
given why the pay of the others should be increased that will 
not apply to them. Again, and perhaps the best reason and 
the one most frequently given, is that of the increased cost of 
everything the carrier must pay for, everything he gets, and 
this applics to the doctor, the rents, his upkeep, and clothing, as 
well as his food. If he attends the picture show, he pays more; 


and I think if anyone needs to have diversion it is the laboring 


and the small-salaried man. 


Why can not Uncle Sam afford to 
pay more now than he formerly did? We have increased the 
price of postage on all classes of mail matter. The Govern- 
ment is getting more for the work done, and it is only fair that 
the employees who do the work should participate in this added 
revenue and income. 

If I were to make any criticism of this bill, I would say the 


increase is not enough. It was proven before the committee, 
what we all know to be a fact, that the 15 per cent provided by 
this bill does not begin to meet the increased cost of living and 
supplies the carriers are compelled to furnish to carry on the 
work. The wverage increased cost of living since the war is 
said to be 68 per eent. I think it is 100 per cent. But be that 
as it may, I am sure that the increased compensation provided 
by this bill will leave a deficiency at the end of each year 
which the carrier will have to make up. I think the rural car- 
rier—and I will apply it to every postal and other employee of 
the Government—is entitled to such a wage and compensation 
that he can live well. buy a home, educate his children, and lay 
up something for old age. A workman must receive such a 
wage to be at his best and render good and efficient services. 

Mr. Chairman, I know there are those who will say that, if 
they are not getting enough and can do better elsewhere, why 
do they not quit and get other employment? Well, that ques- 
tion is, in the first place, not a fair one. A person who has 
especially fitted himself for a position and has worked at it 
for n term of years can not seek other employment which is en- 
tively different from that which he has formerly done. There 
is no work which fits into that of postal clerk or mail carrier. 
The mail carrier's job is different from that of any other, and 
there is none like it, so that when he quiis it he is not ready to 
take up other different work. In this connection may I say 
that many rural carriers and other postal clerks are quitting 
the service and seeking better employment, and we may sooner 
or later be confronted with the proposition of competing not 
only with other employers but with other branches of the Goy- 
ernment service to get help to do this work? -There are 270,000 
employees in the Postal Service. They arc among our best citi- 
zens. We must treat them fairly. They are necessary in the 
proper conduct of carrying on the Government. Business men 
want them, the boys in the trenches want them, and we must 
have them to help win the war. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the substitute of the gentleman from California offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Samra]. 

The amendment to the substitute was rejected. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a slight 
amendment for the purpose of perfecting the text, and I want 
to know whether I should offer it to the Madden amendment 
or whether I can offer it to the lauguuge after the Madden 
amendment is voted on, It is to insert two words right after 
the language “$1,200 per annum,” which is in the original bill, 
and which is also in the Madden amendment, as I understand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it is better to offer it 
to the Madden amendment after the substitute is voted on. 
The question is on agreeing to the substitute offered by the gen- 
tleman from California. 

The substitute was rejected. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment to the Madden amendment, which T send to the desk and 
ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Denison offers an amendment to the Madden amendment: Page 
1, line 9, after the words “per annum,” insert the words * exclusive 
of mileage allowance.” 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment for 
the purpose of correcting what I think is an error in the bill, 
and I would like to have the attention particularly of the com- 
mittee, because I think it ought to be in the Lill; otherwise there 
will be an injustice done. The bill now provides for a 20 per 
cent increase for all rural carriers receiving up to $1,200 per 
year. There are a great many carriers whose routes are 31 miles. 
and their salary amounts at the present time to $1,224 a year if 
they travel 31 miles. Therefore, if a man is traveling 31 miles 
now he will not get the benefit of the 20 per cent, whereas if 
he has only 24 miles he will get the benefit of it. The result 
will be that a man traveling 30 miles or less will get a greater 
salary than a man.traveling 31 or 32 miles. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I understand the gentleman's amendment 
is in line 9, after the word annum“? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That would not amend the Madden amend- 
ment at all, 
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Mr. DENISON. Is not that in the Madden amendment? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The word “annum” is in there, but it is 
not in line 9.. 

Mr. DENISON. My intention is to insert in the Madden 
amendment, after the words “per annum,” the words “ exclu- 
sive of mileage allowance.” : 

Mr. EMERSON. There is a “per annum” in both lines 8 
and 9. 

Mr. DENISON. It is to be inserted after the words “per 
annum” in the Madden amendment. Here is what I mean: 
If a man is traveling 31 miles, he will get a salary of $1,200 
and $24 for the extra mile above 30 miles, whith makes his 
salary $1,224. Under this bill he will receive an increase of $24 
per mile for the 7 miles above 24 miles, which amounts to $168 
in traveling 81 miles, and his total salary will be $1,368. The 
man who is traveling 30 miles will get a salary of $1,200, and 
he will get an increase of 20 per cent, or $240, and then he will 
get pay for the 6 miles at $24 per mile, making $144 additional; 
and you see that the man who travels 30 miles will get about 
$216 more salary than the man who travels 31 miles. Therefore 
this amendment ought to be adopted, so as to exclude the mile- 
age allowance in determining the carrier's salary. If it is 
adopted, I think the bill ought to pass, so the postal employees 
will get something near the compensation for their services that 
they are justly entitled to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to change the lan- 
guage of my original amendment by adding the words “ per 
annum“ after the word “less,” and I accept the amendment of 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAD- 
DEN] asks unanimous consent to modify his amendment by in- 
serting the words “ per annum” in the place indicated. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to hear that 
read with my amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. The words “per annum“ should have been 
_ put in after the words “ twelve hundred dollars or less.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
reported as amended by the suggested amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Map asked to modify his amendment by inserting the words 
“per annum“ after the word “leas” in the second line, so that it will 
read. That each carrier in the Rural Free Delivery Service now re- 
ceiving a compensation of $1,200 or less per annum shall receive in 
addition thereto," etc. 

The amendment offered by Mr. DENISON proposes to insert, after the 
words `“ per annum,” the words “exclusive of mileage allowance,” so 
that as amended the amendment will read “each carrier in the Rural 
Free Delivery Service now receiving a compensation of $1,200 or less 


r annum, exclusive of mileage allowance, shall receive in addition 
hereto 20 per cent of the amount of such compensation,” etc. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment offered by Mr. DENISON, of Illinois. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, that seems to me, 
from hearing the amendment read and listening to the statement 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Denison], to be a meritori- 
ous amendment. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I agree that the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Denison] is correct, and that that ought to be 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Denison] to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment to the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MADDEN]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Ausrix offers the following amendment: On page 1, line 8, strike 
out twenty and insert “ twenty-five.” 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Is that a proposition to strike 
out the “ twenty ” that we have just agreed to? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Why not? 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Because the House has just 
agreed to it, and that represents the action of the House. 

Mr. AUSTIN. If I can get the votes here we will do it. 
[Laughter.] : : 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I do not take issue on that. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I have been trying all the after- 
noon to get recognition in order to offer this amendment, which 
would mean an increase of 25 per cent for the rural carriers, or 
$300 additional per annum for a carrier whose annual salary is 
$1,200. Now that I have it before the House I hope my genial 
friend from Virginia [Mr. SAunpers] will give me an oppor- 
tunity to present its merits to the House. In this connection I 


That can not be done now. 


wish to thank and compliment him for the excellent pres- 
entation of the cause of the rural carriers a few minutes ago. 
Also, I think it is only fair and just to say a word of praise of 
the membership of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads for reporting the pending measure carrying increased 
compensation for all postal employees. While they have not, 
perhaps, gone as far as a majority of us hoped and expected, 
certainly they are entitled to praise for what they have done 
in the direction of a deserved increase in the salaries of a faith- 
ful and efficient set of Government employees. [Applause.] I 
think we are all of one mind, namely, that the rural carriers of 
this country are now taxed to the limit for all the necessities of 
life by the increased cost from 100 to 400 per cent of every- 
thing they must have in order to maintain and keep up this 
splendid and popular service for the Government and for the 
benefit of the people of the United States, 

I also give my acknowledgment to my colleague from the 
progressive city of Chattanooga, Judge Moon, for his faithful 
services on the committee. [Applause.] Then here on this 
side of the House is our beloved Martin Mappen, always the 
invincible champion of the.postal employees [applause], and 
from out of the Northwest comes that splendid typical American 
who is, in season and out of season, working for the interest 
of the rural carriers, Mr. STeenerson of Minnesota. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Does not the gentleman think the committee 
deserves a bit of censure for overlooking the star routes in 
Kentucky and Tennessee and other sections of the country? < 

Mr. AUSTIN. We can correct that mistake. But the com- 
mittee has done so well and so handsomely that I think we can 
afford to overlook the minor faults and only remember the big 
things they have done, along with their able colleagues on the 
important Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Now, we are all of one mind, that the cost of the rural service 
to the carriers, of the maintenance, repair, and upkeep is in the 
neighborhood of $500 or $600 a year. Fifty million dollars 
appropriated for this entire service in salaries for the carriers, 
and of this amount the carrier must pay one-half in order to 
provide and maintain his outfit in order to efficiently discharge 
his duties. This financial burden is only required of rural car- 
riers and of no other Government officials. I hope we will make 
the increase $300 a year—about one-half of the actual upkeep 
and maintenance cost, according to the statement submitted to 
us by the carriers residing in our districts. And what a splen- 
‘did body of men, along with their substitutes, they are! [Ap- 
plause.] They must pass a civil-service examination, always 
be on time or suffer a forfeiture, and they have upheld the high 
standard of American officialdom and have made the post-office 
service of use and benefit to that great class of our citizenship— 
25,000,000 farmers—upon whom the hope and faith of the 
American Republie stands. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Hanmi having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments the bill (H. R. 9054) 
making appropriations for the Departmen: of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 80, 1919, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the President had, on 
March 19, 1918, approved and signed bill of the following title: 

S. 1854. An act to save daylight and to provide standard time 
for the United States. ` 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed 
to the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 3714) to provide further for the national security and de- 
fense, and, for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the 
“war, to provide credits for industries and enterprises in the 
United States necessary or contributory to the prosecution of 
the war, and for other purposes, had agreed to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. Sraarons, Mr. Stone, Mr. Wi- 
LIAMS, Mr. PENROSE, and Mr. Loben as the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed 
to the amendment of the House of Representatives to the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 133) authorizing the granting of insurance 
under the act entitled “An act to authorize the establishment 
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of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Depart- 
ment,” approved September 2, 1914, as amended by the act 
approved -October 6, 1917, on application by a person other than 
the person to be insured, had asked a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
appointed Mr. Winans, Mr. Saorsa of Georgia, and Mr. 
Satoor as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


INCREASED COMPENSATION TO CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF THE POST 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Kentucky rise? 

Mr. FIELDS. I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it an amendment to the Madden amend- 
ment? 

Mr. FIELDS, 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FIELDS: Page 1, 055 2 after the word 
the,” insert the words “star and.“ so that the la guage as amended 
will read: “That the carriers on a star ard Rural Free elivery Serv- 
ice shall receive, 5 oe cent per annum up to and including those 
receiving $1,200,” 

Mr. MOON. 5 Chairman, I make a point of order on the 
amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

Mr. FIELDS. Will the gentlemen reserve the point of order? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; we can not reserve it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kentucky de- 
sire to be heard? 

Mr. FIELDS. I think, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who 
presented the point of order should state it before I am heard. 

The . Does the gentleman from Tennessee want 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. MOON. If the Chair has any doubt about it, I do. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard in 
opposition to the point of order. It seems that the star-route 
men have not got any friends here. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I want to say on the point of 
order that this section pertains to rural carriers, and is provid- 
ing for the pay of rural carriers under a statute to which an 
amendment is offered to increase the pay. Now the star-route 
service is altogether a different service. The star-route people 
do not bear the same relation to the Government that rural 
carriers do, because the rural carriers are employees of the 
Government upon a salary, whereas the star-route people are 
independent, public contractors, antagonistic in the contract, 
of course, to the Government, and the star-route people are paid 
according to the contract for an annual service on a given route. 
You could not in any way connect the star-route people with 
the rural-route people. You might just as well undertake— 
and that is just what it would mean exactly—to increase the 
terms of compensation under a contract made between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and some other people on a com- 
petitive bidding proposition. That, of course, can not be done, 
and the amendment is in no way germane to the section of the 
bill. I will say to the gentleman from Alabama and the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky that there is a provision in this bill 
a little later along 

Mr. FIELDS. I have read that provision. 

Mr. MOON. That provides that the Postmaster General may 
readjust contracts by agreement between the star-route people 
and others, and if he has any amendment he ought to wait 
until we reach that. 

Mr. BURNETT. Does the gentleman think the star-route 
carrier will ever receive any show whatever with the Post- 
master General? 

Mr. MOON. Well, I do not see why not 

Mr. LANGLEY. He never has had any. 

Mr. BURNETT. He never has had, and that is the best rea- 
son I know of in the world. 

Mr. FIELDS. I would as soon try to fry a pancake on the 
North Pole. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That whole section is not worth a bag of 
peanuts to the star-route carriers. 

Mr, MOON. You gentlemen who are on the floor discussing 
this matter, do you think the people will ever have any show 
with you where the star-route and rural carriers are involved? 

Mr. BURNETT. They would if I could get a chance at it; 
I would give them more pay. 

Mr, LANGLEY. So would I. 
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It is an amendment to the Madden amend- 


Mr. MOON. I make the point of order. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman says this is a 
bill dealing with the rural carrier. This bill is a bill that not 
only deals with the rural carrier, it also deals with the men em- 
ployed in the transmission and handling of the United States 
mails. It deals with the clerks in the city offices of the different 
classes; it deals with railway mail clerks, it deals with the 
rural carrier, and the star-route carrier, performs the same du- 
ties that the railway mail clerk or the rural carrier performs. 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. I do not yield just now. 

Mr. MOON. I make the point of order the gentleman is not 
discussing the point of order. 

Mr. FIELDS. I am discussing the point of order, and I do 
not propose to be taken off the floor by the gentleman from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. MOON. Let the Chair rule on that. 

Mr. FIELDS. The star carrier is employed by the Governi- 
ment under a different contract technically, but he is an em- 
ployee of the Government transmitting the same mail that the 
rural carrier transmits, and if the Congress decides to raise 
that compensation it has a perfect right to do so, and therefore 
gar Mr. Chairman, that the amendment is germane to 
the bill. 

Mr. LOBECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. The increase in this compensation will not in- 
validate the contract, as the gentleman from Tennessee con- 
tended yesterday, if I remember his remarks correctly. 

Mr. LOBECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. In a minute. There is not a lawyer in this 
House who will after careful consideration contend that a 
contract is invalidated because one of the contracting parties 
pays to the other a greater sum than he agreed to pay in the 
original contract. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. FIELDS. And another point suggested by my colleague 
is that the bill fixes the compensation of the motor-truck 
carriers, which are at present fixed by regulation. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will allow, the men the 
gentleman refers to are employees of the Government; the men 
he seeks to relieve are contractors, not employees of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Those who contract are employees of the 
Government also. 

Mr. FIELDS. They enter into a contract with the Govern- 
ment, and the other men, the star-route carriers also, enter into 
a contract with the Government to do a given service. 

Mr. MADDEN. You might as well say that the shipbuilders 
making contracts to build ships are employees of the Govern- 
ment in the same sense. 

Mr. REED. Do they take the oath of office? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Do I understand that the point of order to 
this amendment was that it was not germane to the bill or not 
germane to this particular section of the bill? I take it no 
one will claim that an amendment of this kind could not be made 
in another place. 

Mr, LANGLEY. It could be made under section 4, of course. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood that the point of 
order was made that it was not germane to the pending amend- 
ment, and the Chair will rule, unless gentlemen want to be 
heard. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard 
against the point of order. My argument is argumentum ad 
judicium. Whatever is right ought to be in order. Gentlemen 
here have made long-winded speeches in favor of rural carriers, 
and that is all right. I am one of the friends of those carriers, 
but I imagine on account of the fact that there are so few of 
the star-route carriers and they have few votes gentlemen have 
not shed tears in their interest. ‘Therefore I believe it is in 
order anywhere, whenever we can do right by anybody, to do 
it, and right here, when we are increasing the salaries of all 
of these other carriers, is the place to help the star-route car- 
riers. They can not get loose from their jobs. The rural car- 
riers and nearly everybody else can resign if they desire to do 
so, but the star-route carrier is held down by his contract, his 
bid, and his bond. Many of them took the contracts at low 
rates when provisions for man and beast were low, and now 
they can not turn them loose. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman from Alabama yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 
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Mr. MADDEN. Section 4 of this bill provides: 

That the Postmaster General shall have authority to investigate 
conditions arising from contracts in the star-route and screen-wagon 
seryice with a view to adjusting comperration and adjust the same in 
cases where the facts disclose the necessity for such adjustment. 

Mr. BURNETT. The lamb when he appealed to the wolf said, 
„On account of your leve for me I appeal to your mercy,” and 
that will be the kind of mercy, Mr. Chairman, the Postmaster 
General will show to the star-route carrier. Therefore I main- 
tain that this amendment is in order anywhere, because it is 
right and just. 

I voted most cheerfully to-day for the increase of the salaries 
of the rural carriers. I have always voted for every bill to help 
these faithful servants of Uncle Sam, and now I want to vote 
for an increase for their overworked and underpaid brethren, 
the star-route carriers. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
a word on this point of order. 

So far as the merits of the star-route cases are concerned, 
I will say to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT] that 
I will go even further than he does. I believe that numbers 
of the star-route contractors are in a much more desperate 
condition, than many of the other persons intended to be 
relieved by this bill. But that has nothing to do with the point 
of order. We are dealing now with one section of a bill relat- 
ing to increases of salary of certain employees specifically men- 
tioned in the bill. There is no precedent, I submit, that my 
friend from Alabama can cite, that under the circumstances 
would make in order at this time a motion to add to the bill 
another and different class of beneficiaries. To a limited ex- 
tent, this bill deals with star-route contractors. But that is 
in another and later section. Manifestly any proposition relat- 
ing to star-route carriers must be remitted to that section, and 
is out of order in the present connection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair is 
of the opinion that the amendment is not germane to the 
present pending amendment, and therefore sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. Has 
debate been exhausted on the Madden amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has been exhausted on the Madden 
amendment; yes, sir. 

Mr. MOON. Now, is this an amendment to the Madden 

amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Crarx of Florida moves to amend the Madden amendment by 
striking therefrom the words “now receiving a compensation of $1,200 
or less per annum, exclusive of mileage allowance.” 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I am particularly 
anxious to see that this portion of the bill is so framed that 
there will be no discrimination. Now, I do not believe that 
the language which has been added to the Madden amendment 
is specific and clear enough to accomplish that purpose. This 
amendment would simply make the increase of 20 per cent 
applicable to all rural carriers. Now, if one carrier is entitled 
to the increase the other is entitled to it, and just as much 
entitled to it as the first one. 

Now, for instance, I understand that the law is this, that 
the maximum pay for a standard route of 24 miles is $1,200. 
Up to 31 miles there is no increase, but when a carrier reaches 
31 miles he does get an additional $24 a year. Now, say, for 
instance, that there is a carrier in existence with a route 32 
miles long. He will be getting $1,248 a year. Under this bill 
he would not be benefited a penny unless the amendment of the 
gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. Dentson] reaches the point, and 
I do not think it does. Who is to determine what is meant by 
“mileage allowances,” and why should we leave any room 
for construction? If you leave it that way, it will be involved 
in doubt, to say the least of it, to determine just what Congress 
did mean; and if it is construed not to apply to a carrier get- 
ting over $1,200 a year, and I apprehend the department will so 
construe it, then you will find this state of affairs: You will 
find a man with a route 32 miles long, when the law becomes 
effective, getting $1,248 a year. You will find a man with only 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to say 


24 miles, who gets $1,200, getting. when his route is increased 
2 miles—that is, to 26 miles—$1,248 and 20 per cent additional 
to the $1,200, which will be $240 added to that, and in all he 
will get $1,448. 

Now, we ought not to leave any room for any such dis- 
crepancy as that between the pay of these different carriers. 
I simply want to call this to the attention of the committee. I 
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believe the language as it is now in the bill is such as to leave 
it subject to a wrong construction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
re offered by the gentleman from Florida IMr. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 24, noes 73. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The vote now recurs on the Madden 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MaD- 
DEN], a member of the committee, offers an amendment, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MADDEN : Page 2, line 7, after the word 
grade insert the following: 
“ Provided, That upon the passage of this act clerks in first and 
second class post offices and letter carriers in the — Dellvery Service 
pass automatically from the grades therein the salaries they 
der the act of March 2, 190 


That promo 
beginning of the quarter following the expiration of one year's service 
in the next lower grade.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, that is simply complying with 
the law that is already in existence. I am not going to take up 
the time of the House to argue it. I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. , The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 8 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Tacve: Line 13, page 2, after “ $2,000,” 
— ‘That a the of tbis act railway postal clerks 
sbail paas nionatiouly from, tno grades they are In and, the salaries 

ey receive under ea u 
ate with the additional salaries provided for in this act.” 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is somewhat 
similar to the amendment offered by the gentleman from IIIi- 
nois [Mr. Manx], and is merely to make the section come 
within the provisions of the law. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? | 

Mr. TAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Is not that the existing law now? 

Mr. TAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Do you think the Postmaster General would pay 
any more attention to it if it is reenacted than when it was 
originally passed? 

Mr. TAGUE. I do not care to answer that. R 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to be recognized in 
opposition, if nobody else wishes to be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for fiye minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I can not agree with the 
gentleman from IIlinois 

Mr. MADDEN. My amendment is already adopted 

Mr. STAFFORD. Or the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TaGuE] in their statements that the amendments which they 
propose are merely existing law. It is not the fact. The exist- 
ing law provides that, so far as clerks and carriers are con- 
cerned, there shall be automatic promotions in second-class offices 
up to the fourth grade, and in first-class offices up to the fifth 
grade, and that their increases to the higher grades are de- 
pendent on the action of Congress. 

When the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Tague] at- 
tempts by this amendment—and I am surprised that there is 
not some member of the Post Office Committee who is willing 
to take up the cudgels in behalf of the Treasury—to permit 
every railway mail clerk after a service of one year in a grade 
to the maximum salary of $2,000, and attempts to have it 
adopted on the plea that it is existing law, I feel compelled to 
rise in opposition. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have only five minutes, and I want to 
go ahead to explain what the purpose is, and to explain the ex- 
isting practices. 

Under the existing practice in the Railway Mail Service 
there are three Classes of service. In all classes they enter at 
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$900, and in class A after one year’s service they are promoted 
$100 each year until they receive $1,200 as a maximum. That 
generally applies to the apartment-car service on the minor 
lines, the maximum salary being $1,200. 

The next grade is class B, where they receive a maximum 
salary of $1,800. Class © is the railway postal car service, 
where the automatic-promotion pay for the clerks is up to 
4288 and he is privileged to receive the maximum salary of 

300. . 

What do you propose to do under the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts? You intend to destroy all grada- 
tion whatsoever of the pay of railway mail clerks based on the 
character of the service. I served on this committee for 10 
years, and it has been the universal practice for all time to 
recognize the pay of railway mail clerks as based upon the char- 
acter of service performed. Never have we paid clerks in the 
apartment-car service the same salary as the clerks in the rail- 
way postal car. Here you are giving the clerk in the apart- 
ment car, on a small run, a maximum salary of $2,000, the same 
as the clerk in charge. Gentlemen, you are going wild to-day 
in your raid on the Treasury, simply wild. 

A few minutes ago I said you were costing the Government 
$5,000,000 every hour that this committee was in session. It 
has been justified to-day by your increasing from 15 per cent 
to 20 per cent the pay of the rural carriers. You were not con- 
tent to give to the rural carrlers—those serving on routes ex- 
ceeding 24 miles—the 20 per cent increase, but you gave them 
an additional $24 a mile in excess of 24 miles, when many are 
to-day receiving that additional allowance. Never before in 
the history of the country has there been such extravagance, 
and all because you are fearful of the organizations of these 
postal employees at home, fearful that they may destroy you 
because you do not have the courage in this crucial time to vote 
your judgment. 

This amendment, if adopted, will cost the Government 
$5,000,000 each year, with an increase of $500,000 or $600,000 
additional every year until they all receive a maximum of $2,000. 
Are you in favor of such wasteful extravagance when the Treas- 
ury needs all its money for the defense of the boys across the 
sea? [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sin has expired. 

Mr. KEATING rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized, . 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Tague] will be adopted. 

I gained recognition, though, to speak of another matter—re- 
lated ‘to this part of the bill. This paragraph was originally 
introduced as a bill by our colleague from Minnesota [Mr. VAN 
Dyke], who for a number of years was a railway mail clerk. 
He quit the Railway Mail Service largely because of his efforts 
to benefit the railway mail clerks of this country. Things were 
made so uncomfortable for him that he was compelled to get 
out, and thus the way was opened for his election to the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

I think the Members who have observed his conduct here will 
agree with me that never during the years he has been in Con- 
gress has he for a single moment forgotten “the boys” who 
still remain in the Railway Mail Service. Mr. Van DYKE is 
unable to be here to-day. He is absent in his home city of St. 
Paul performing a very important public service. A great in- 
dustrial struggle is disturbing St. Paul, and Mr. Van DYKE has 
been requested by the Secretary of Labor to assist in adjusting 
the controversy. ‘Therefore it is impossible for him to be here 
this afternoon and witness the triumph of a cause for which he 
has labored so earnestly and unselfishly. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, it will be unnecessary, of 
course, for Mr. VAN DYKE to be here. There is no doubt as to 
the result as these proposed increases in salary are presented, 
This is a glorious day in the history of our country. The addi- 
tional salary allowances we gave two or three days ago, of $120 
to each of 240,000 of the highest-paid clerical employees in the 
world, was merely the barrage fire in preparation for the events 
of this day; and to-day, with banners flying, gloriously, the 
membership of this House, in their assault on the Treasury, go 
over the top, and these absurd amendments are put on this 
bill. And there seems to be no place to stop. This bill was 
not recommended by any efficiency committee. These increases 
and the original bill itself were not recommended by the head 
of any department, but that does not make any difference. The 
elections this fall are approaching, and it is an inexpensive 
proposition to vote here to-day for these demands on the Treas- 
ury, to be shared by 300,000 or 400,000 men in the United States, 
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The gentleman from Colorado is recog- 
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and then go back home. It is an easy proposition. It makes 
campaign expenses lighter upon the men who have the courage 
to vote here for these things, and who have the courage to lay 
these enormous expenses upon the taxpayers of this country. 
It is useless to oppose any of these amendments, The only 
chance the country has with reference to this bill is that all of 
these additions will be put on hoping that the Senate of the 
United States will interpose or that the President may interpose 
his veto. That is the only chance the Treasury has against 
the movement started upon it here in the House two or three 
days ago, and carried on with such magnificent success this day. 
Just a few minutes ago we voted to increase the salaries of 
rural carriers 20 per cent. I asked the author of this amend- 
ment how much it would cost and he did not know how much 
it would cost the Treasury. It is not interesting to the men who 
stand for these propositions, it does not interest them, what 
kind of a demand it makes upon the Treasury of the United 
States. But I called up the Assistant Postmaster General of 
the United States and asked him what that amendment would 
amount to, and he said an addition of 20 per cent to the salaries 
of rural carriers meant the small item of $20,000,000 a year. 
Of course, that is not much with the elections approaching. 
That is not much with these clerks, all of them organizing. 
That is not much when the millions who belong to the American 
Federation of Labor stand back of them pledging their aid and 
support. This charge that you are making upon the Treasury 
this day does not amount to much. Where is this money to come 
from? You are getting part of it by the most oppressive system 
of taxation this country has ever known. You are getting the 
most of it by borrowing it, and after this war is over, if it last 
two or three years longer, we face a budget of $5,000,000,000 
every year containing a fixed annual interest charge upon the 
money we àre borrowing to pay the extravagances of this 
Congress of perhaps $2,000,000,000 every year. But that does 
not make any difference. The movement upon the Treasury 
has commenced, a glorious movement. Keep the banners flying; 
keep up the movement; for God's sake do not stop it! 

This movement is led by my genial colleague, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mapprn], one of the leaders on the Repub- 
lican side, and back of him stand grandly almost the solid Re- 
publican membership of this House, and there are enough Demo- 
cratic Members following him to make victory sure. The vaults 
of the Treasury lie open—ask every Government employee to 
come in and help himself. They are organized, all of them. 
They think they can defeat any one of you, and you seem to 
think they can. Of course, your reelection is more important 
than the safety of the funds we are collecting by taxing the 
people as they never have been taxed before and by borrowing 
from the people the money wedo not take from them by taxa- 
Your constituents—those of them who are not the bene- 
ficiaries of these salary grabs—were probably under the im- 
pression when they voted for you that you would act as reliable 
custodians of the great fund you are collecting from them. 
But no such plebeian impulse controls the gentlemen who to-day 
so grandly and generously vote to give away money which doeg 
not belong to them. 

The people are paying now 3-cent letter postage without com- 
plaining, for the reason that one-third of it goes into the war funds 
of the Government, and they expect to return to 2-cent letter 
postage when the war is over. But you have already added 
$130,000,000 increase per annum to the expenses of this depart- 
ment, and the bill is not yet concluded—the raid still continues. 
If the bill you are passing with so much enthusiasm becomes a 
law—and these are not war-time measures; you are making 
them permanent—do you realize what you have done? You 
have made impossible a return to 2-cent letter postage. And 
that is not all. You have made absolutely necessary legisla- 
tion in the very near future which will compel newspapers and 
magazines to pay the entire cost of carriage through the mails. 
And that is not all. You have made it necessary to raise letter 
postage to 4 cents at least. Of course, these little matters will 
not interfere with the progress of this salary grab, but I am 
calling attention to them, There may be enough of us to com- 
pel roll calls on all these propositions, and of course you all 
want to be able to show by your record votes how generous you 
have been with the money entrusted to your care. 

It already appears that people, om account of the 3-cent letter 
postage, are economizing in the matter of mailing letters—and. 
the extra 1 cent will only bring into our war funds $50,000,000 
per year. We pay the expense of the Postal Service out of the 
sale of stamps, and if you add to the expenses of this depart- 
ment $130,000,000 per year, and if an increase of 1 cent only 
brings in $50,000,000, you can see that when these charges you 
are making to-day become effective even an additional 3 cents 
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is a possibility, and unless the war ends soon the 6-cent letter 
postage rate is in sight during the period of the war, with a 
possible reduction to 5 cents when the war ends. 

In order to get at the Treasury of the United States in this 
magnificent and apparently successful raid you have suspended 
the rules of the House—you have overruled the decisions of the 
Chairman, clearly based on all the precedents, in order to give 
to thousands of clerks and letter carriers in first and second 
class post offices each an ultimate salary of $1,500 per year, 
and in order to give every railway postal clerk an ultimate 
salary of $2,000 a year. The farmers you are taxing to do this 
have an average annual income of less than $700 per year, and 
the wage earners you are taxing have an average annual income 
of considerably less even than that. But, of course, little con- 
siderations of this character ought not to interfere with the 
generous motives which inspire so many of you to-day. I am 
sorry to have interrupted the hilarity which prevails here this 
afternoon—on with the raid on the Treasury; let joy be abso- 
lutely unconfined. In France they celebrate the anniversary 
of the day when the Bastile fell—we ought to celebrate here- 
after the anniversary of this day on which the Treasury falls 
before your courageous, magnificent advance. At some time in 
the future the taxpayers upon whom you are placing these bur- 
dens may also organize—but I ought not to call attention to 
such an unpleasant possibility. 

The raid you successfully pulled off two or three days ago, 
when you added $120 per year to the salary of over 240,000 
clerical employees, will cost the country over 830,000,000 per 
year. The raid you are pulling off to-day will cost $130,000,000 
per year. The minimum wage bill when it passes will cost 
another $50,000,000 per year. 
these three items you could build every year 15 great battle- 
ships, and this would mean that in three or four years we 
would be invincible upon the seas and would be able to com- 
mand the peace of the world. But, of course, this is also a 
matter which ought not to be mentioned on the present joyful 
occasion. Even after your magnificent victory of to-day some- 
thing may happen to keep this bill from becoming a law. Of 
course, nothing can be expected here, but some patriotic in- 
fluence may yet intervene to protect the Treasury against the 
events of this day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I ask that the gentleman’s time 
be extended one minute, so that I may ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Illinois be 
extended one minute, for the purpose of asking him a question. 
Is there objection? 0 

Mr. COX. I shall have to object. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, is the debate upon this amend- 
ment exhausted? 

The CHAIRMAN. There have been five minutes debate on 
each side, and more. 

Mr. MOON. Is the debate exhausted on the amendment that 
is pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MOON. Let us have a vote on it. 

Mr. BLACK. I want to amend the Tague amendment by 
adding to it a proviso— 


Provided, That this shall not alter or modify the three classes of rail- 
way mail clerks as now provided by law. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Black offers to amend the Tague amendment as follows: Add at 
the end of the Tague amendment: 

“ Provided further, That this shall not alter or modify the three 
classes of railway mail clerks as now provided by law.” 

Mr. BLACK. I think I understand what the gentleman from 
Massachusetts desires to accomplish by his ameridment. It 
is, as I understand it, this: Under the pending bill grade No. 1, 
for instance, has been raised from $900 to $1,100, and so has 
each of the other grades been raised $200 per annum; and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Tacug] intends that the 
Postmaster General shall place the $900 man in the new grade 
No. 1 at $1,100, and so on up the line, giving recognition to the 
new grades which have been established. But under the lan- 
guage of his amendment it might be construed as directing the 
Postmaster General to promote all railway mail clerks auto- 
matically one grade each year up to the $2,000 grade. I have 
not been in favor of this new reclassification plan and have of- 
fered an amendment to strike it out and substitute percentage 
increases similar to the percentage increases proposed for other 
postal employees, but the House has refused to adopt my amend- 
ment and therefore I would not want to offer any obstruction 


. 


For the aggregate amount of, 


to these men going Into the new grades which the House in- 
tends by the adoption of the new classification plan. 

Under the law as it now exists, as pointed out by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp], the grades of railway 
mail clerks are classified into three classes, namely, classes A, 
B, and C. It is not that way as to postal clerks and carriers, but 
it is as to railway mail clerks, I do not understand that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts intends to alter or modify the 
three classes—namely, A, B, C—but merely to put the railway 
mail clerks into the new grades which this bill will establish, 
and so I think the amendment ought to be adopted which I 
have offered to the Tague amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman cite the committee to 
the section of law wherein the railway mail clerks are divided 
into three classes? 

Mr. BLACK. It is section 1549 of the Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, I have stated the substance of it to the House. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will examine the phrase- 
ology of the Tague amendment, he will see that it is obligatory 
on the Postmaster General to promote the respective clerks up 
to the maximum salary. 

Mr. BLACK. I do not think it would be that way with my 
amendment adopted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, there would not be any purpose in 
the classification. 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; it would put the men in the new grades 
under the new salary basis which the House has adopted, but 
would not repeal the three classes, A, B, and C. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The maximum salary in class B is $1,500. 
Does the gentleman mean to say it would be $2,000? 

Mr. BLACK. No; I do not understand it that way. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will ask the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts what is the purpose of his amendment? 

Mr. TAGUE. It is merely to have the different grades now 
fixed by law, previous to the passage of this act, go into the 
grades that are defined in the present bill, In other words, a 
man getting $1,100 under the old law, under this bill would get 
$1,300, and he would automatically go from $1,300 to $1,400 
increase in the grade defined in this law. 

Mr. MADDEN. Iņ other words, if he was in class 1 at $1,000 
a year, he would remain in class 1 unless he was entitled to 
be promoted, and he would be increased in compensation $200 
a year. > 

Mr. STAFFORD. The law would still restrict the salary of 
class A to $1,200, class B to $1,300, and class C to $1,500. I 
want these clerks to receive a fair increase, but no such increase 
as provided in the amendment of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, where they all will be promoted automatically until 
they receive $2,000 a year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Texas to the amendment of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts as amended. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Tacve) there were—S2 ayes and 42 noes, 

So the amendment was agreed to. a 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 13, after the figures “ $2,000,” strike out the period and 
the following: “and chief clerks at $2,250." 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, as I am advised, there are 
120 chief clerks to be affected by this amendment, should it pass. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, KEARNS. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wish to say to the gentleman and to the 
House that the Post Office appropriation bill, passed in Decem- 
ber, carried 6,400 promotions and included the men in the class 
referred to in the amendment he proposes. There is no neces- 
sity to have anything done for them in this bill, because they 
are already provided for. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Illinois, I contend that every 
clerk in the Postal Department throughout the United States 
will get an increase of salary as provided by this bill and as 
provided by former appropriation bills, except 120 chief clerks, 
whose salary is not affected by either this bill or any other 
appropriation bill made at this session of Congress. There are 
120 of them who will continue to receive $2,100 a year. These 
men have a tremendously important duty to perform. The law 
has always recognized that their services were worth about 
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$450 more than the services of the highest paid clerks under 
them. Under the Jaw as it will stand after the bill is enacted 
their salary will be within $100 of the highest paid clerks. If 
this amendment should pass, it will increase their salary only 
$150. The increase is less than the increase of any other class 
of clerks. I submit to the fair consideration of this House that 
these 120 men haye not received just treatment, if this amend- 
ment fails to carry. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to turn from this amendment that I 
have introduced to say a word concerning other features of this 
bill. Uncle Sam is the biggest and richest employer of labor 
in the United States. We boast for him the distinction of being 
the most kind and generous of all who have entered into the 
field of labor employment. I am sorry that statements in his 
praise are not always true. The Federal Government in this 
connection in too many instances is neither kind, just, nor gener- 
ous in dealing with those who are called upon to do its work in 
the various fields of Federal endeavor. In many instances there 
has been no increase of either salary or wages in many years, 
yet within that time the cost of living has so far increased until 
to-day this inflated cost has depreciated the value of a dollar at 
least one-half, and in many instances the purchasing power is 
even less than one-half. The private employer of labor has taken 
this into account Jong ago, and the wage of those in private 
activities has been materially increased, perhaps not to the 
point of absolute justice, but the increase has been a material 
one. This is not true of public employment. [Applause.] 

However, there is a ray of hope struggling through the clouds 
for those who are in the service of the Government. The Con- 
gress of the United States at last has awakened to the fact that 
these thousands of poorly paid men and women shall come into 
a part, at least, of their just reward for a long and faithful 
service. A few days ago a bill passed this House carrying in- 
crease of salaries for department clerks in Washington. Every 
bill of this nature has had my earnest support, because it seems 
to me but justice. I shall yote for the pending bill with only 
ene regret, and that is the increase of pay to some of these 
faithful employees of our great Postal System is not enough. 
I would like to see a greater increase than this bill provides 
be given to each carrier of rural mails, Remember these men 
out of their present pay must either own or hire at least two 
horses and a conveyance for the entire working year. If he 
owns this team and conveyance, or whether he does not, we 
must not fail to take into account the original cost to him or 
some one else and couple that with the fact that there is a 
constant cost of the everyday upkeep, with prices of feed in- 
creasing from month to month so rapidly that I do not even 
know the cost of hay and oats and corn and straw to-day. I 
do know, however, the cost is three and maybe four times that 
of only a short period back. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, it may be that the carrier has provided him- 
self with a motor vehicle in order that he speed up the delivery 
of mail to anxious patrons who await ‘his daily arrival hoping 
for tidings from a son or brother now in trench or camp. If so, 
his outlay for gasoline, tires, and repairs amounts to fabulous 
sums in comparison with his meager wage. Neither has the 
high cost of living in its sweep of the country missed this class 
of workers for Uncle Sam. Before this class of men can buy 
their living necessities when their pay check comes, they must 
first take care of the upkeep bills, and when this is done there is 
such a little left that in many instances their families are in 
want. This ought never to be said truthfully of the employees 
of the greatest Government upon the face of the earth. [Ap- 

lause.] 
p Confronted with all these facts there are some who reject 
the demands of postal clerks and carriers for a living wage on 
the ground of public economy. -I want economy, and rigid 
economy, in the expenditure of public funds, but not the econ- 
omy, so called, that makes our Government mean and miserly. 
Not the economy that withholds from those who perform an 
honest service a just reward. Not the economy that will stunt 
and dwarf the children of these carriers of the mail. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rogers: Page 2, line 18, insert as new 
paragraph the following: 

“Clerks, carriers, and railway postal clerks who are detailed to serve 
in a foreign country shall, during the period of their 8 service, 
receive a salary 20 per cent in excess of that herein provided for the 
grade to which they belong.” 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this bill, and 
I am very glad that I shall have an opportunity to vote for it 


in the near future. 


I have offered the amendment which has just been read in 
order to give a 20 per cent bonus to the men who are being 
sent to France by the postal authorities to deliver the mail to 
the soldiers who are now with the American Expeditionary 
Forces. Our soldiers receive an increase of 20 per cent in their 
pay for foreign service. My suggestion is that somewhat the 
Same considerations which make it proper to increase the pay 
of the soldier when he is overseas make it proper to increase 
the pay of the postal employee when he is overseas. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Is it not a fact that these men who were sent 
over there get extra pay? 

Mr. ROGERS. The only extra pay that they receive, as T 
understand it, is a very small allowance for commutation of 
quarters and rations. I think all they so receive is $2.50 a day, 
both for board and lodging, which will probably prove less 
than their actual and necessary expenses. I want to call the 
attention of the House to a statement which was cabled from 
France by the Associated Press three or four days ago, and 
which was published throughout the United States in the 
press. The Associated Press dispatch says in part: 

BAKER'S ARRIVAL Spurs AMERICANS AT FRONT AND IN CAMP TO AC- 
Tivity—‘ OD MAN WILL Frxp Us READY WHENEVER He COMES,” 
Men Sar—Martn DELAYS CAUSE Worry. 

[By the Associated Press.] 
WITH THE AMERICAN ARMY IN FRaxcn, 
Tuesday, March 12. 


In Army circles there is general gratification over the coming of Mr. 
Baker, in order that he may see at close hand what has been accom- 
lished thus far in the face of the obstacles and the difficulties of dis- 
nee, and especially the moral and physical condition of the troops, so 
that he may carry home a 9 a knowledge of easily remedied de- 
ficiencies and complaints. 
DELAY OF MAIL SERIOUS, 

The most serious of the deficiencies and complaints surround the 
Army mail service. Everywhere the rank and file complain of the 
absence or great delay in mail from home. 

Company officers generally say the mail problem is one of the most 
serious they have to contend wi because the men become lonely and 
anxious in the absence of word from their families. The ordinary mails 
are from one month to six weeks ahead of the Army mails, and the 
officers express the bellef that there would be no better factor for the 
happiness of the men than the most expeditious mail service it is pos- 
2 Bed devise—eyen a faster service than through the ordinary civilian 
C . 

If this article is to be believed—and I think we shall agree 
fhat an Associated Press dispatch is always intended to repre- 
sent the fact and does not display any partisan prejudice or 
bias—it appears that the ordinary civilian mails to France are 
from one month to six weeks ahead of the Army mail. A friend 
here in Washington has just told me of his experience. He 
received yesterday a reply to a letter which he wrote a civilian 
member of his family in Paris 35 days ngo. The letter had 
traveled from Washington to its destination in Paris and the 
answer had been written and returned to him in Washington, 
all in 85 days. Members of this House know that the average 
time that the soldiers’ mail would take for the round trip 
would be from two to three times as long. I submit that if 
there Is to be any distinction between the civilian mail and the 
soldier mail it ought all to be in favor of an expeditious de- 
livery to the soldiers, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the gentleman advised as to what the 
scale of pay is for the postal employees connected with the 
delivery of mails in France? 

Mr. ROGERS. My understanding is that they receive the 
pay of their grade in this country and an allowance for food 
and quarters. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the gentleman's understanding. 
Does he know whether that is the fact? 

Mr. ROGERS. That is my information. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, the employees doing service in connection with the Auditor 
for the War Department are paid much more liberal salaries 
for service abroad out of lump-sum appropriations than they re- 
ceive in this country, and I rose to ascertain information as to 
whether a similar system does not prevail with respect to the 
postal employees over there? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, 
I want to say that without information upon the subject of 
what the policy of the Postal Department is with respect to the 
pay of these men abroad I do not think we ought to adopt any 
amendment of any kind to this bill on this proposition, because 
no one knows what the department is doing. It is not fair to 
adopt the amendment without information. We have not the 
information, and we are not going to be able to get it, and I 
hope the amendment will not prevail. 
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Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, my time has expired. As an 
argument has just been made in my time in opposition to my 
amendment I ask unanimous consent that I may proceed for two 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Certainly. 


Mr. MOON. Does the gentleman understand how these men 


who have gone to France are paid? 

Mr. ROGERS. My information is they are paid the amount 
of the grade which they carry in this country. 

Mr. MOON. Well, they are paid in addition all their ex- 


penses. 

Mr. ROGERS. I have stated that it is my understanding 
that they are paid $2.50 per day for rations and lodging. 

Mr. MOON. No man goes over except upon his own request. 

Mr. ROGERS. That is true. Most of our soldiers in France 
are volunteers. Is that to their discredit? 

Mr. MADDEN. Hundreds are making applications to go. 

Mr. ROGERS. And hundreds are making applications be- 
cause they want to render patriotic service in connection with 
Army work on the other side. 

Mr. MADDEN. If a man has a home and can stay at home, 
and wants to take this salary and go to France and get the 
additional pay furnished for such service, why is it the gentle- 
man wants to increase the salary of a man after he has gone 
over without any intimation on the part of the Post Office De- 
partment as to its necessity? 

Mr. ROGERS. The gentleman did not apply that argumeut 
when the pay of soldiers who went to France was very prop- 
erly increased because of their over-seas service. I think that 
many of the postal men who volunteered to go over to France 
are moved by just the same patriotic motive as that which 
actuated the soidiers. 

Postmaster General Burleson, in response to House resolu- 
tion 232, which I introduced and which was adopted by the 
House, said (H. Doc. No. 892) under date of January 81, 1918: 

Theo time required to transmit postal matter from the United States 
to the members of the American expeditionary force in France has 
been found to be from 15 to 30 days. 

Every soldier in our forces and every wife and mother of 
every soldier knows that Postmaster General Burleson had 
been misinformed when he made this statement. Of course 
it was difficult to cooperate with the Post Office Department in 
securing an improvement in the service when the Postmaster 
General has officially stated that the service was unimprovable. 
Lately I am glad to observe a modification of this rather un- 
compromising attitude. The Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Mr. Praeger, recently admitted the delays. before the 
Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, but attrib- 
uted them to the Army and not to his own department. 

Mr. Praeger, who is in charge of over-seas mail, testified be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads on 
February 16. A statement has recently been printed in the 
Official Bulletin of March 16, which is described as a “ state- 
ment given out by the Post Office Department,” and which 
presumably emanates officially from Mr. Praeger's office. These 
two sources, taken together, refute absolutely and definitely the 
myeeping indorsement by Mr. Burleson of the mail service. 
They show that the delays which everyone recognizes, but which 
the Postmaster General denies, are attributable to at least five 
causes. 

DELAY 1. 

Permit me to quote the language of the testimony: 

Mr. Prarcen. The mail at these terminals 

Referring to the terminals in New York City and Chicago 


is distributed without any information from the War Department. We 
don’t know how to make up the mall except by the fact that letters 
are coming in for this unit or for that unit. Out of that we build 
up, day by day, a new section, showing that there are new troops 
there because there is mall arriving. 

In the Navy we handle the mail for the entire naval forces, but the 
Navy furnishes us by telegram or by radio a change in the shift of 
its ships on the day they take place. The Army gives us no informa- 
tion whatever, as, I assume, it is a military necessity to hold it 
secret. So all we can do is to make up all the mail we receive for 
Company A, of the Infantry, in one sack, and label it so. (Praeger 
hearings, p. 114.) 

DELAY 2. 


Mr. Prarcer. After the mail is made up in the New York office and 
put in a sealed pag addressed to the company we have two ways of 
sending it. One is by the French liners. They are running very irregu- 
larly—sometimes 14 days, sometimes 18, and we have known it to be 
longer, nearly a month, between the arrival and departure of French 
liners. They used to have enough aye to operate, I think, a semi- 
weekly service. Then when the war broke out it gct to be weekly 
service. Now they run ir larly. We have had intermissions of two 
weeks frequently between igs of those French liners. 


and reliable mail service to their soldiers. 


Our other source is to send it on the transports. We can send on 
the tra rts mail only to such an extent us the embarkation officers 
will permit to go aboard. We can not control it. They are to tell us 
how much mail they can take and when they will take it. They will 
send, say, for example, 3,000 sacks at noon to-morrow or 1,000 sacks 
at noon to-morrow. We may have waiting eight or ten thousand sacks, 
but 3,000 sacks are all that they will take. (Praeger hearings, p. 116.) 

; DELAY 3. 

Mr. PRAEGER. That mail, arriving in France at one of the ports, is 
dispatched by a post-office official, who is furnished, confidentially, by 
the Army there with the location of all the units in France. That in- 
formation from the Army to the postal authorities has heretofore been 
uniformly 8 to 10 days after the unit is Hero 3 settled in its location. 
Sometimes it is longer and sometimes a little faster, but not very fre- 
quently. (Praeger hearings, p. 116.) 

Mr. Praeger has recently told me personally that all mail 
for the New England troops was, early in the year, held up and 
undelivered for several weeks, because the military authorities 
would not tell the postal authorities of the new location of 
these troops. 

DELAY 4—WAITS FOR DAYS ON cans. 

The mail that Is unloaded from the ships must frequently wait days 
at the port before cars can be red from the A burdened rail- 
roads in France to moye the mail. 

When the United States Army Postal Service was first inaugurated, 
mail reached all of the me in the country in one to two days, 
according to distance and train connections. 2 mail, by reason 
of its vast volume and the heavy demands on the railroads, frequently 
takes six days to reach Gen. Pershing’s headquarters. (Official Bulle- 
tin, Mar. 16. 

DELAY 5. 

Mr. Prarcer. When one unit moves from this section, or from this 
section to that section, the 8 will not give us in all cases that 
information maybe within 10, 12, or 15 days. Meanwhile the mail 
continues to go to the old place. (Praeger hearings, p. 116.) 

There may be, and doubtless are, other sources of delay. I 
confine myself solely to those which are of official record. Of 
course, all these delays can not be eliminated, but I can not. be- 
lieve all are incapable of improvement. Mr. Praeger sums up 
thus what seems to be the fundamental difficulty: 

I know that we could give a greatly improved service if the War 
Department's idea of what constitutes military necessity and secrecy 
were liberalized. But we are entirely subject to thelr direction in 
every step that we take, and wherever their idea of secrecy conflicts 
with our service we must givein. (Praeger hearings, pp. 121, 122.) 

So, in spite of Mr. Burleson's statement, there are delays. 

Very likely, Mr, Praeger's “passing of the buck” is justified. 
I do not know. No one can find out. Assuming it to be well 
founded, is there any adequate military reason? Can not the 
War Department trust the Post Office Department and give 
instantly the information concerning movements of troops 
which will promote prompt delivery? Can not complete coor- 
dination be attained? Great Britain has no such fear or reluc- 
tance. In a previous speech I have told the House in detail 
how Great Britain has systematized her mail service and how 
soldiers in the front-line trenches receive London letters the 
day following their mailing, and mail from the most remote- 
parts of the British Isles within 48 hours. 

France and Germany also lay the greatest stress on prompt 
It is not with them 
a matter of sentiment; it is a matter of morale and of urgent 
military necessity. 

Tg show the importance of the mental well-being of the sol- 
diers if an army’s efficiency is to be kept at its height, a recent 
statement by Lieut. Gen. Baron von Ardenne, one of Germany's 
foremost military commentators, is of interest. This article 
appeared in the Berliner Tageblatt of January 4, and was re- 
printed in the New York Times of March 17: 

If, however, the things pertaining to the material field have a high 
importance, those which are not to strengthen the stomach but the 
heart and mind have one much higher. First in Importance among 
these are the consciousness of victory, the faith in the supreme army 
command, and, not least, the confidence that the folks at home share 
the interests and hopes of the army. Good news from other battle 
fields flashes through the troops like an electric shock. For instance, 
what enthusiasm was raised alternately by the news of the double 
battles of Worth and Saarbrucken in 1870 among the armies marching 
separately! And so the French attack in the Aisne-Champagne Battle 
of April, 1917, was so extraordinarily powerful because previously the 
news had been spread among the troops of the victory of the English 
at Arras and the declaration of war upon Germany by America. nde- 
seribable was the enthusiasm of our fighters in Flanders when they 
recelyed the news of our victories in Italy and the conclusion of the 
armistice with Russia. 

WARNING AGAINST PESSIMISM. 

The mental life of the army 1s 55 sensitive and is par- 
ticularly receptive to the changes of feeling at home. Those at home 
are to be expressly warned against any expressions of pessimism. And 
vice versa, reports of the abuse of German prisoners by our enemies 
are to be avoided. These reports have fill many a heart at home 
with anxious care, which has then come back to the front. The German 
Army command does not need these complaints to cause it to adopt 
the measures necessary to improve the lot of our poor prisoners. That 
among the other mental imponderables the army mail service, that 
carries the news from house and farm, from wife and child, from town 
and ag, 1 1 ies first place is known to everybody who understands 

so 


the de e German soul. That gifts sent from home at Christ- 
mas e possess a much higher charm than usual is shown by the 
warm thanks of those who receive them, 
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The contact with the fatherland bas the effect of something mys- 
terlous, something koly; When our divisions roll arue the broad 
German Empire on thelr journeys from one borđer to the other the rail- 
road trip of several days is a rich source of strength and of confident 
consciousness of victory. $ 

The plight of our boys is in at least one respect worse than 
that of the French, the British, or the German soldiers. ; 

French, British, and German soldiers ure enabled to go to 
their homes on furlough every few months. Our boys will not 
return to the United States until the end of the war. There is 
no shipping to carry them and they could not be spared if there 
were. The letter is the only link with home. Let us have that 
link perfected. 

Surely, in the light of the experience of other armies, it can 
not be that the Army should not give every aid to the swiftest 
possible deliveries of mail to the soldiers. Every member of the 
overseas force, high in rank or low in rank, is eager, nay rest- 
less, for an improvement. I am glad that Secretary Baker is to 
learn for himself its importance. The country will not long 
tolerate a lack of coordination in a matter of this extreme 
moment. 

I have no personal grievance in this matter. I have no desire 
to attack or embarrass any department of the Government or 
any individual, My purpose is to be constructive and not de- 
structive. But I deeply deplore the hopeless inadequacy in the 
Postal Service to France, of which I learned when I was on the 
Spot in December and which the Associated Press dispatch indi- 
cates has not improved in the last three months. 

No one can deny that civilian mail to France is far swifter 
than soldier mail. 

Why should our soldiers in France be discriminated against? 
The message from home—the news that the wife and the mother 
are well—is of the essence in our Army’s morale. This is not 
a matter of sentiment merely but a vital military necessity. 
Let us temporize no longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS. I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there-objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I want to observe only that this 
amendment certainly does not appeal to the intelligence and 
good sense of this House on a question of this sort and I am 
not going to argue it at all. If the House is in the humor to 
pass any more legislation along that line in addition to what it 
has already I hope we may rise soon and wait until Monday for 
something else, 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to revise and extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas. 

i an SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
nquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. What is the present status of 
business before the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. A discussion of the Rogers amendment. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Has debate been exhausted? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has; but the Chair has recognized the 
gentleman from Kansas, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I am not sure as 
to the merit in the amendment for the proposed increase in pay 
of the postal employees in foreign service. What I want to call 
to the attention of the House is the fact that the Postal Service 
is very deficient so far as the service to the soldiers is concerned. 
It takes months for a letter to reach a soldier from his parents 
and it takes months to receive a letter from the soldier to the 
parents. It is important that this service be immediately im- 
proved. The morale of the soldier depends upon how he feels. 
He is always anxious to hear from home. He wants to hear 
from his mother and father, his sister, his brother. He wants to 
hear how things are going on on the farm, in the shop, in the 
factory, in the mill, in his place of business; if he is a married 
man he wants to know how his wife and children are, and if he 
has a sweetheart he wants to hear from her. The courage of the 
man on the morning of the battle depends largely upon the news 
from home. Tf the letter came and was full of cheer the soldier 
will be fit for the hardest trial of physical and moral courage, 
The boys ought to get a letter from home once a week. That 
letter ought to contain nething that would distress the soldier. 
It ought to contain no bad news. Ie ought not even to fear bad 


news. He ought to have nothing but encouragement from home— 


news that everything is all right; and, I repeat, he should have 
a letter from home at least once a week. I would, if I could, 
get that suggestion into every home that has a soldier on the 


front. Ifa young man without relatives has gone from any com- 
munity some one should write him a good cheery letter to show 
him that there is an interest in him. It will help him do his 
best in the camp, at the front, and in the trenches. Now, if 
the Postal Service over there needs additional men, or if those 
men need additional pay both should be provided in order that 
this service may be rendered to the soldiers who are in the 
trenches and behind the trenches and serving on the front and 
in the camps and cantonments. It is important to the country 
that the soldier should feel that he has encouragement from 
home, as important that he know that everything is well at home 
on the morning of the battle as to know that his arms and am- 
munition are in good condition. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman be willing to take my 
word that everything that can be done to adjust the disposition, 
delivery, and transportation, and all that, of the mail is being 
done, so that there will be no complaint in the near future 
about it? I happen to know the details of the work that is be- 
ing done, and I want te say this of the Postmaster General 
and those in charge, that there is not a thing that can be done 
that is not being done to get that mail service out of the 
chaotic condition it has been in. [Applause.]} 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am glad that is so. It has 
taken a long, long time. 

Now, I wish the relatives, friends, and sweethearts of every 
soldier in the service would write to him once a week. It 
should be done. 8 

Mr. Chairman, this bill with the increases provided should 
pass. Then the law should be so administered as to pay the in- 
ereases provided for. It will greatly aid in restoring the Postal 
Service to its former efficiency. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rogers]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LOBECK : Page 2, line 13, after the fig- 
ures 52,000,“ insert: 

“Provided, That railway postal clerks that have been heretofore 
transferred, or may be transferred hereafter, to terminal post offices 
shall be paid the same salaries as had been paid them before such trans- 
fer, and the clerks so transferred shall not be lowered in grade by rea- 
son of such transfer.“ 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
the amendment of the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does-the gentleman make the point of 
order? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I make the point of order. This is a 
question of salary increase and not a question of classification. 

Mr. GREEN of lowa. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be 
heard on the point of order, then. 

Mr, MADDEN. I am perfectly willing that the gentleman be 
heard, I will not argue it. I reserve it. 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Chairman, in the first place, this is not 
raising salaries. Men have been transferred from the railway 
mail post office on trains to the terminal stations, and their 
salaries have been lowered. They have been demoted. I know 
men that have given many years of service, who were in graves 
of $1,400, $1,500, $1,600, and $1,700, and who have been ordered 
to go to work for the Postmaster General or his department 
for $1,200 in the railway terminal offices. The reason why the 
Postmaster General and his department have said they did not 
pay them more than $1,200 was that they did not pay the 
clerks in the local post offices more than $1,200, and that these 
men should not receive more. So, it has been a demotion by 
order of the Postmaster General, and it is not fair to the men 
who have given years of service in the Railway Mail Service 
that they should be transferred on an order, and then deliber- 
ately have their salaries lowered on an order. And they ought 
to be entitled to the same that they have been getting, or, if 
transferred hereafter, should have the same salary in the 
terminals that they had on the railways. I do not see where 
it is an inerease of salary. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman r 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 
that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman want to be heard? 

Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to say that 
this is a bill to increase the compensation of the employees In 
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the Postal Service and not a bill to regulate the administrative 
side of the Postal Service. The amendment offered by my 
friend from Nebraska [Mr. Loseck] seeks to direct the Post- 
master General as to how he shall conduct the business of the 
service, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be 
heard on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule unless the gen- 
tleman wants to be heard. The Chair believes the amendment 
is in order and overrules the point of order. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be 
heard for a moment on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. In opposition to it? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No. Unless some gentleman objects, I 
would like to be heard for a moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 
for five minutes. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I hope the House will“ 


give this matter due consideration. There is no provision that 
is contained in this bill that is more important, if the House 
wishes to do justice at this time to a very worthy class of our 
railway mail operatives. 

Before I go any further I want to say that I approve the bill 
as a whole, and especially that part which raises the salaries of 
the rural carriers, who have been working for the past year or 
more under circumstances so onerous as to be fairly heart- 
breaking. The expense of the upkeep of their equipment alone 
has in many cases absorbed the greater part of their salaries, 
Hay and feed of all kinds have risen “out of sight,“ and the 
prospect is for higher rather than lower prices for the ensuing 
year. Only employees of the most faithful character, who took 
not merely an interest but a pride in their work, would have 
stuck to their jobs under such trying circumstances. 

Now, as showing the propriety of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Loseck], let me explain the 
situation. The terminal post offices were created at railway 

“terminals, where large quantities of the mail are transferred 
and is assorted while being held, thereby saving time and en- 
abling the sorting to be done quicker and easier. The plan was 
an excellent one, for it enabled the mail to be forwarded more 
expeditiously, saved space on the trains, and saved work; in 
short, it made for efficiency and economy, and I congratulate 
the Post Office Department on its adoption. Here, however, my 
congratulations must end. It necessitated taking many clerks 
off the trains and putting them in the terminals. This change 
was necessary and proper, but there was no reason why their 
salaries should have thereby been lowered, but, on the con- 
trary, every reason why they should have remained as before. 
The clerks were just as efficient as before—in fact, accom- 
plished more work. The experience and knowledge which they 
had gained by long practice entitled-them to a raise rather than 
a cut when so transferred. 

The law heretofore enacted has been evaded. It was not the 
intention when provision was made for the transfer of these 
employees from the Railway Mail Service to the terminal post 
offices that any of them should be lowered in salary, and a pro- 
vision was inserted in a former statute which was intended to 
prevent this being done. That provision has been plowed 
around by giving the clerks transferred the choice of taking 
some out-of-the-way route which would remoye them from their 
homes or accepting a position in the terminals at a lower salary. 

Now, if the House desires that these railway mail employees 
who, as the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Loreck] has stated, 
have given the best years of their lives to the service, perfecting 
themseives in the service of the Government, should not be 
demoted, contrary to the spirit of the law as it now stands, this 
amendment ought to prevail. I believe that this will put a stop 
to this practice that the House endeavored to put a stop to in 
former years, but failed, so far as I am informed. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DILL. I want to say that I have had two instances of 
that in my own town, in my own district, in the last two months, 
where that has been done. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. And the gentleman agrees with me? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. I think it is a very important amendment. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Does the gentleman think the Postmaster Gen- 
eral would pay any attention to it if we passed it here? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. This amendment is very explicit. Its 
terms are clear and unmistakable, and it would take care not 
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only of the cases which may arise in the future, but of those 
which happened in the past. 

I am sorry that the House seems to be impatient as the hour 
grows late and to be inclined to vote down all amendments now 
offered regardless of their merits. I know that it is desirable to 
finish the bill to-day, if possible, but we ought to do justice, no 
matter how long we sit. These terminal clerks who have been 
taken from the trains are the only class out of all the great 
body of Government employees whose wages have actually been 
reduced, anc we will not do justice to them unless we restore 
them to their former grades and salaries before we make the 
increase and prevent in the future their salaries being lowered 
by reason of transfer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. LOBECK]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. LOBECK. A diyision, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 36, rss 56. 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Nebraska asks for 
tellers. All those in favor of taking this vote by tellers will rise 
and stand until they are counted. [After counting.] One gen- 
tleman has risen—not a sufficient number, Tellers are refused, 

So the amendment was rejected. 8 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. H. NGS: 2 
“ city,” insert the 8 “and village,” ee Fe FE as Ree ae wees 
ir MOON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 

a 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee reserves 
a point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, the amendment which I 
offer is to raise the pay of village carriers, and I submit that it 
is not subject to a point of order. I want the attention of the 
committee to this amendment, which I regard as a meritorious 
one and one offered in all good faith. 

This amendment is designed to raise the pay of village car- 
riers. The pay of the city-delivery carriers is provided for in 
this section, and this amendment proposes to put, after the word 
“city” and before the word “delivery,” in line 2, page 2, the 
words “and village,” so that the section will read “ carriers 
in the city and village delivery service.” 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr, ROBBINS. We have no such municipal organization as 
“village” in Pennsylvania. The organizations there are bor- 
oughs, townships, and counties. I do not know what you have 
in Oklahoma. “ Village” would not mean anything with us. 

Mr. HASTINGS. In answer to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
venio, I will say that they are classed as village-delivery car- 
riers. 

Mr. EMERSON. In the Post Office Department? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. Here is the distinction: In cities 
where the postal receipts are more than $10,000, those who de- 
liver the mails are called “ city-delivery carriers,’ but in any 
city where the receipts are under $10,000 that service is 
called the “ village-dellvery service.” Now, those who are en- 
gaged in the village-delivery service, let me say to the members 
of the committee, receive the sum of $50 a month, which, I think, 
was increased last year $5 a month, so that they now receive, as 
I am advised by the Post Office Department, $660 per annum. 

The village-delivery carriers render practically the same sery- 
ice that the city-delivery carriers render. They have the same 
responsibilities and they perform the same duties, and if this 
amendment is adopted it will permit the increase of those per- 
forming village-delivery service up fo the class of those who 
perform city-delivery service. In other words, the minimum 
amount that the city-delivery carriers receiye under the terms 
of this bill, if enacted, will be $1,000, and the village-delivery 
carriers will receive a like amount. 

Now, for the information of the committee—— 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. In just a minute; then I will be glad to. 
There are 498 cities in the United States that have this village 
delivery service, and there are 715 such carriers in the United 
States; and, as I said a moment ago, these carriers receive a 
maximum of $660 per annum. 8 
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Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman has just an- 
swered the question I was going to ask him. I wanted to find 
out how many villages had such service. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Four hundred and ninety-eight in the 
United States, as I am advised by the Post Office Department; 
and there are 715 village-delivery carriers. Some villages have 
only one carrier, some have two. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will be glad to. 

AE AOON What does the gentleman say about the point of 
order? 

Mr HASTINGS. I do not think it is subject to a point of 
order. 

Mr. MOON. I am inclined to think that it is. The section 
to which this amendment is offered is for the increase of pay 
for postal clerks and city carriers in the classified service. The 
gentleman proposes, as I understand it, to increase the pay of 
the clerks in the village deliveries. The village delivery is an 
experimental proposition purely. These clerks are paid by the 
postmaster in the village out of a lump-sum allowance allowed 
by the Post Office Department purely as an experiment. I will 
say to the Chair that I do not think it is in order, because of 
these reasons. It does not pertain to the classified service, and 
that is what we are considering. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentleman 
from Tennessee, let me say that the village-delivery service is 
past the experimental stage. It was inaugurated some time ago. 
In the year 1912—some six years ago—it was inaugurated, and 
it has been extended throughout the United States, until the 
ave is now in 498 villages. 

MOON. The gentleman is mistaken about that. There 
is a enough appropriation to go one-tenth over the country. 
There are only two small appropriations made for it, as an ex- 
perimental proposition. I think the whole appropriation now is 
less than half a million dollars. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I have the figures given me by the Post 
Office Department to the effect that the service has been ex- 
tended to 498 villages throughout the United States. I am not 
mistaken. These figures were given me by the department. 

Mr. MOON. That is not one-tenth of them. 

Mr. ROUSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. ROUSE. I want to ask the gentleman if his amendment 
should be held in order would he be willing to advance the 
men to the sixth and eighth grades? 

Mr. HASTINGS. The question of the advance of the men 
would be left to the Post Office Department. 

Mr. ROUSE. If the amendment is agreed to in that particu- 
lar section, would it not be mandatory? 

Mr. HASTINGS. No; as I interpret it, they would go into 
the first grade and receive $1,000. 

Mr. ROUSE. And the next year they would be advanced, and 
so on, each year, 

Mr. HASTINGS. They would be entitled to be advanced, of 
course, under the law and regulations of the department. I 
think these people ought to receive more than $660 per annum. 

5 5 Does the gentleman think they ought to receive 
1,500? 

Mr. HASTINGS. No; I think that is too high, and they 
would not get it for five or six years. By that time they would 
be promoted to other branches of the service, city carriers or 
clerks in larger offices. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Are the village carriers in the classified 
service? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do not understand that they are, but they 
can be covered into the classified service by the department. 
That should not determine their compensation. Those who per- 
form this service are now underpaid 

This bill provides for an increase in the pay of rural carriers. 
A rural carrier on a standard route of 24 miles receives $1,200 
per annum. This bill would increase his compensation 20 per 
cent, or $240 per annum, and add $24 per mile to his yearly 
salary for each additional mile his route may extend over 24 
miles. I think the increase is justified in each case. These 
earriers perform a very important service. 

In this connection it might be interesting to recall that Con- 
gress by the act of March 3, 1893, appropriated $10,000 to 
experiment with rural mail delivery, but the money was not 
used. Another appropriation of $20,000 was made by the act 
of June 16, 1894, but was not used. A third appropriation was 
made on June 9, 1896, of $10,000. The first experimental service 
was established on October 1, 1896, when three routes were 
started in West Virginia. The service was rapidly expanded 


until we now have more than 43,000 rural routes throughout the 
United States, for which we appropriate annually more than 

These carriers must provide themselves with horses and bug- 
gies or automobiles. They must buy feed for their horses or 
gasoline for their machines, All these supplies were secured at 
extraordinarily high prices during the past few years. For all 
their other equipment and supplies they must pay exceptionally 
high prices. I regard the increase of $240 per year as reason- 
able and just. It is fair and not disproportionate to their in- 
creased expenditures, which present war conditions cause. For 
this reason I voted for the amendment to increase the pay of 
rural carriers from 15 to 20 per cent per annum. 

The bill provides an increase for city letter carriers of approxi- 
mately $200 per annum, and for an increase in the salaries of 
railway postal clerks. I think both increases are justified and 
am glad to support them. 

Section 2 provides for an increase in pay to assistant post- 
masters in first and second class post offices, departmental 
clerks, and post-office clerks, laborers, watchmen, printers, chauf- 
feurs, messengers, charwomen, janitors in post offices, and per 
diem employees, and all other postal employees not enumerated 
in section 1. Where their annual compensation is less than $800 
the increase is 20 per cent; where it is in excess of $800 and 
not more than $1,200, the increase is 15 per cent; and where it is 
between $1,200 and $1,800, the increase is 10 per cent. This 
increase ought to be extended to third-class offices. I under- 
stand that an amendment is to be offered so as to include post 
offices of the third class, and I shall be glad to give it my support. 

In section 3 of the bill an increase in pay for offices of the 
fourth class is provided. Fourth-class postmasters and clerks 
in third-class post offices perform more service and get less com- 
pensation in proportion to the work done and the responsibility 
placed upon them, in my judgment, than any other employees of 
the Government. I am very glad, indeed, to support the amend- 
ment which will be proposed to increase the pay of employees in 
the third-class offices, as I am glad to support this provision of 
the bill for additional pay for fourth-class postmasters, giving 
them 100 per cent of the cancellations on the first $100 or less 
per quarter, instead of the first $50 or less per quarter. 

Section 6 of the bill authorizes the Postmaster General to 
conduct experiments in the operation of motor-vehicle truck 
routes in the vicinity of such cities of the United States as he 
may select, and for this experimental purpose he is authorized 
to use not to exceed $300,000. This is a very important experi- 
ment, both to the residents of the cities and towns and the 
farmers who live in the vicinity of the routes. I predict that 
as in the case of the rural-route service this truck service will 
be greatly expanded in the near future, and will enable farmers 
and truck growers to supply customers regularly at a minimum 
eost of delivery, resulting in a greatly reduced cost of vege- 
tables, poultry, and dairy products to consumers and a better 
market for truck growers and farmers. I think it is a splendid 
provision and am glad to give it my support. I want to invite 
the earnest attention of everyone to it. 

Section 7 provides for the transportation of mails by aero- 
planes and authorizes the Secretary of War to turn over to the 
Postmaster General for the use of the Postal Service such aero- 
planes and automobiles, or parts thereof, as may become from 
time to time unsuitable or unnecessary for the purposes of the 
War Department. When this war is over a very large number 
of aeroplanes will be available for the Postal Service. The time 
is not far distant when nearly all the mail between the larger 
cities will be carried by aeroplanes. The mail will be delivered 
much more quickly, because of the elimination of indirect routes 
and the great speed of aeroplanes. Approximately but one-third 
of the time now required by mail trains will be needed for this 
new service. 

Within a short time after the close of the war aeroplanes will 
be in general use in the mail service. This service will first con- 
nect the larger cities and gradually extend to the smaller cities. 
Aeroplanes passing overhead will become so common as to 
attract scarcely any notice. 

While we are providing for experiments along these lines and 
for increases in salaries of other employees in the Postal Serv- 
ice we should not neglect to do justice to the employees in the 
village-delivery service. I earnestly hope that the amendment 
offered by me will receive favorable consideration and be 
adopted. I am sure it is not subject to a point of order, and the 
justness of it should commend itself to the Members of the 
House. [Applause.] 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
be heard briefly on the point of order. I do not care to take 
more than one minute. It seems to me that the point of order 


is not well taken, and for this reason: I do not know that I 


am willing to vote for the amendment. I am inclined to think 
that I would be compelled to vote against it, but I do believe 
that it is in order on the bill. Here is a bill which not only 
increases the compensation to numerous classes of postal em- 
Ployees throughout the United States, but it changes existing 
law in respect to gradation of those employees. The bill ex- 
tends provisions not only to city carriers but to rural free- 
delivery carriers, the railway post-office employees, and to a 
great variety. As was stated a moment ago, it aims to take 
care of the postal employees out in the Held away from Wash- 
ington. It is broad and comprehensive. The amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Oklahoma would extend this pro- 
vision to one further class, namely, to the carriers in the vil- 
lages. Now, the fact that these carriers are in an experimental 
stage has no bearing on the question. They are employees for 
this department. They are drawing a regular compensation on 
a regular salary basis. 

Mr. MOON. What is the compensation? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Six hundred dollars is the maximum. 

Mr. MOON. They are not all paid the same. 

- Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That would not make any dif- 
erence. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is the inquiry I made of the Post 

Office Department. 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. ‘This bill changes the grade, 
status, and compensation of all kinds and descriptions of post- 
office employees throughout the United States. This amend- 
ment adds one more class to many classes; therefore, under the 
rules of the House it is germane. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? I should like to get his 
views on this point, If he will yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am perfectly willing to yield. 

Mr. COX. The bill under consideration deals exclusively with 
employees in the civil service. The class of employees that the 
gentleman seeks to bring in by his amendment are not under the 
civil service. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That may be an incident, but it 
is not the basis of this bill. The basis of this bill is to deal with 
classes of postal employees, and it may be argued that they are 
all under the civil service; but this bill is not framed to affect 
only those under the civil service. 

My attention has also been called-to the fact that some of 
those affected here are not under the civil service, namely, the 
star route carriers and a great variety of others. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I want to suggest to the gentle- 
man that there is possibly a section of this bill under which this 
might be in order, but I think it is very clear that it is not in 
order on this section. j 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am quite confident that it is. 

Mr. MOON. This deals exclusively with the classified service 
and the automatic promotions in that service. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If it is in order anywhere in the 
bill, I submit to the gentleman that it is in order here. 

Mr. MOON. No; it is not in order here. 

Mr. RANDALL. The village carriers are under the civil serv- 
ice, where they are employed at third-class offices which are 
under the civil service. 

Mr. COX. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. These village car- 
riers are not under the civil service. 

Mr. RANDALL. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I have a case 
in my own district now where a village carrier must take the 
civil-service examination before he is appointed. 

Mr. COX. There is no regulation providing for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair believes the amendment is ger- 
mane, and the point of order is overruled. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
HASTINGS]. 5 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALDOW. I move to strike out the last word. 

I am heartily in favor of this bill, but I favor a larger in- 
erease to those employees now receiving less than $1,800. How- 
ever, this is a step in the right direction, and I hope we will be 
able to complete and pass this bill to-day. The 15 per cent in- 
crease and $24 per mile for each additional mile over 24 miles 
for the rural free-delivery carriers is a provision that is badly 
needed by this class of employees, and this should be amended 
to read $30 per mile for all routes exceeding 20 miles. While 
it is true all other employees of the Postal Service are deserv- 
ing of increased compensation to- meet the advanced cost of 
living, the rural carriers have the increased cost of upkeep and 
maintenance of their horses and vehicles to provide for in 
addition to their own increase in the cost of living. 

I have received statements from many of the carriers of my 
district showing the cost of maintenance of their equipment 
necessary for proper and satisfactery service. One carrier from 
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North Collins, Erle County, N. Y., spent $835 during the past 
year, leaving him $365, or just $1 per day to exist on. Another 
carrier of the town of Hamburg, Erie County, N. Y., expended all 
but $358.20 of his salary in the upkeep and maintenance of his 
equipment necessary for satisfactory service. Another carrier 
from the town of Gardenville, Erie County, N. Y., expended all 
but $483.75 for the maintenance of his equipment necessary for 
proper and satisfactory service. While I believe all the men 
in the mail service that this bill affects are entitled to added 
compensation, I believe the rural carrier has had the greatest 
burdens to bear during the past few years. I hope that part of 
this bill limiting this increase to 90 days after the war will be 
eliminated. Congress should not assume that the cost of living 
and maintenance of equipment will be decreased immediately 
after the war, and if such should be the case Congress can then 
enact legislation to meet the condition at that time. 

I hope that Senate amendment 2718 will be adopted, 
for I believe the economic distribution and transportation of 
farm products from the farmer to the consumer is one of the 
most vital questions this Congress must consider. 

Mr, Chairman, I desire to call the attention of the Members 
of this Congress to what I consider outrageous treatment of the 
people of the rural sections of my district by virtue of the order 
of Mr. Burleson changing and rerouting almost every mail route 
in that section. He has not only enlarged many of the routes 
so that it is utterly impossible for any person to cover them in 
the fall, winter, or early spring, and I have received hundreds 
of complaints and have protested in vain to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. Many of my complainants inform me that their mail is 
delayed three, four, and five days. Some of them do not receive 
it at all, unless they make a special trip to their post office. 
But by this changing of the routes he has practically wiped towns 
off of the map, in so far as they may be recognized by their post- 
office addresses, and I believe his petty policy of economy, irre- 
spective of the public's welfare, has been the means of creating 
more dissatisfaction, more confusion, in my section of the coun- 
try than all the excuses he or the heads of his department can 
offer in explanation for the 90 per cent of inefficiency that now 
exists in the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a bill in the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads asking for an investigation of the deplorable 
conditions as they exist in my section of the country, and I 
hope the committee will grant me a hearing upon the same as 
soon as possible. The conditions in my county have become so 
deplorable the board of supervisors found it necessary to pass 
resolutions condemning the action of the Post Office Department. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DALLINGER : Page 2, line 3, after the word 
“ follows,” strike out all the remainder of said section and insert in 
leu thereof the following: 

“ First grad wuy $1,200; second grade, eT! $1,300; third 

ie, salary $1,400; fourth de, salary $1,500; fifth grade, salary 

"600; sixth grade, $1,700. Clerks and carriers shall be promoted suc- 
cessively to the sixth grade. 


That hereafter the salaries of railway postal clerks shall be weiss 
staves rato Pantang ai ino thde Goat Ero’ aade P a 
1.500: grade 8. at $2,000; grade 9, at $5,100; grade 10, at * 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the gentleman’s amendment that the section to which it 
applies has been passed and is not subject to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DALLINGER. No; we have not passed it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think so, and the point 
of order is overruled. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, the amendment I have 

ffered raises the pay of the letter carriers, postal clerks, and 
Saway mail clerks $200 beyond what the bill as reported pro- 
vides. I desire to say that I am heartily in favor of this bill, 
šo far as it goes, but it does not go far enough; and I have the 
temerity, in spite of the violent objections to this legislation 
on the part of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rarney] and 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Herat] on the ground of 
extravagance, to offer an amendment of this kind. 

The great trouble is that this whole matter is not looked 
upon from the right point of view. We are not raising the pay, 
of anybody in any of these propositions that have come before 
Congress. We are simply trying to keep the income of Govern- 
ment employees from diminishing; that Is all. [Applause.] 


The Government of the United States for the last quarter of 
a century, because it has maintained a fixed standard of 24 
grains of gold to make a dollar, has been paying its employees 
in a constantly depreciating currency. 
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The fact that every other commodity has gone up with refer- 
ence to the dollar is evidence of the fact that one of the princi- 
pal reasons of the so-called high cost of living in this country 
has been the depreciation of gold. In other words, 24 grains of 
gold which make up your standard dollar in this country have 
become Jess and less valuable in purchasing power as time has 
gone on, because on account of scientific study and the develop- 
ment of new machinery it has been possible to bring mines into 
operation that never before could be operated, thus greatly in- 
creasing the amount of gold in existence and in circulation. 
Even if my amendment prevuils, the letter carriers, postal 
clerks, and railway mail clerks of this country will not be as 
well off as they were 20 years ago—nowhere near it. That is 
a fact that can not be successfully contradicted, and I trust that 
some time there will be statesmanship enough in the Congress 
of the United States to have adopted some standard that will 
stabilize the purchasing power of the dollar. When this is 
done by the adoption of some practicable form of the multiple 
standard, then a dollar to-day will buy as much of the necessi- 
ties of life as a dollar 20 years ago or as a dollar 20 years from 
now, and you will have no occasion to pass such legislation as 
this in a feeble attempt to do partial justice to the Government 
employees. I trust that my amendment will be adopted. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, I am for the amendment 
just offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. DAL- 
LINGER], or any other amendment that raises the pay of these 
postal employees higher. He states that we want to keep the 
Wages going higher, to keep the standard up instead of letting 
_ it go lower, and that is very commendable, I believe in that, 
and at the same time we are doing that we want to keep the 
standard of wages paid to these Government employees from 
pulling backward the standard of the wages paid in private in- 
dustries, and that is just what it does. When the Government 
employees receive less pay than is paid generally in works of 
different industries, every time an adjustment of wages is to 
be made the employers contend and put up the argument that 
the Government employees are receiving less than is asked of 
them as private employers. Hence they try to drive the wages 
down on the strength of ‘the wages paid to Government em- 
ployees. Moreover, we must not forget this, that right at this 
time in every part of the country there is great difficulty keep- 
ing employees in the Postal Service. 

In Pennsylvania men and women are constantly quitting the 
service to go to something that pays better, and there is a large 
number of employees at this time, to my certain knowledge, in 
the State of Pennsylvania who have given notice that they are 
going to leave the service if an additional advance in wages 
is not given to them. I believe we ought to raise the standard of 
these wages higher than has been offered here to-day, and I 
shall vote for any advance that is offered along that line. 

When the Government takes over any industry for operation 
during the war, the employees in those industries become, at 
least, semi-Government employees and have a right to expect 
to receive a consideration in their demands for a living wage 
the same as when employed by private enterprise, and if this is 
accorded them the same consideration should be accorded those 
who have been in the service in times of peace and who are still 
in it. 

As the demands of the country grow in requirements in mail 
service, the burden on the shoulders of the employees increases, 
and this with the increased cost of living most certainly appeals 
in behalf of the higher pay for all these employees. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr, COX. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the onone 8 in line 1 
passage of this act,” and insert 
the fiscal year 1919.” 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, this bill, in my opinion, has many 
vices in it that ought to defeat it somewhere along the line 
before it finally becomes a law, but in my judgment the worst 
vice in it is in making it permanent law. As I said a while ago, 
at the risk of repetition, I do not believe this House can justify 
itself on any ground at all in making this permanent law, while 
the amendment carried the other day on the legislative bill was 
for one year. I recognize that it is unpopular on the floor of 
the House these days for any man to rise here in defense of the 
Treasury of the United States or to say one word in defense of 
the hundreds, yea, the millions of men and women of the coun- 
try who are called upon to pay the taxes that bear these burdens. 
I recognize that the man who undertakes to make that argument 
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on the floor to-day, if he is not openly criticized by some Mem- 
ber, will haye it said of him somewhere by some on the floor 
of the House that he is talking for home consumption. This 
war can not go on forever. If the increased cost of living is 
due in part, as the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Dar- 
LINGER] says, to the depreciation in the value of the gold dollar, 
when this war is over the purchasing power of the dollar will 
beyond doubt increase and this Nation will soon return to nor- 
mal times, to normal conditions in the way of the cost of living, 
and if it does, do you not believe that we are shooting these 
salaries to the skies, and had we better not pass this amendment 
and make this proposed raise merely temporary and not fasten 
this tremendous amount in the way of increased salary upon 
the people at the close of the war? We are right on the eve of 
another bond issue; if the papers can be believed, we are soon 
to be called upon to vote another ten billions of bonds. I hear 
reports from all sections of the country that it is going to be 
difficult to float them; but this is not the last bond issue. Oh, 
no. Others are to follow, and I am heartily in favor of it, be- 
cause we must go on. We must win this war. No turning back 
now, but onward we must go until victory is achieved. 

And on the heels of that and with these startling facts staring 
us in the face, if this House ever in all of its history has run 
eternally wild and gone absolutely crazy and stark mad upon 
increase of salaries it has certainly done it here this evening, 
and what this bill will finally carry no man knows. In my 
opinion, and I base it upon some figures which I had made for 
me by the Post Office Department, as the bill now stands it is 
going to cost the country next year not less than $40,000,000. 
Twenty-nine million dollars was added the other day to the 
legislative bill in the way of increased salaries. The Nolan 
minimum-wage bill, soon to come on the floor for passage if it 
can get the right of way, carries $25,000,000 more, A bill re- 
ported out of the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisl» 
eries and now on the calendar, increasing the salaries of steam- 
boat inspectors, whose salaries now are from $2,000 to $3,500 
a year, carrying $146,000 of appropriation. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. For a question only. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does the gentleman think $40,000,000 
estimated increase would be a larger proportionate increase 
than the estimated increase of the railway employees at 
$350,000,000—— r 

Mr. COX. I do not know anything about that; but I am 
willing to let every tub stand upon its own bottom and cross 
every bridge when I get to it. We are going to need money 
next year. If this war goes on—and to me it comes nearer 
looking like a 10-years’ war than a 2-years’ war—we will need 
it in 1920; yes, in 1921, 1922, and 1923. Had we not better 
begin here to make a few deductions in these enormous appro- 
priations and save what we can now and be prepared to pay 
off the staggering debt at the close of this war? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Cox] is greatly alarmed because it is proposed to make 
permanent the salary increases of the men in the Postal Service. 
He has expressed the greatest concern lest at the close of the 
war we should find the cost of the necessaries of life declining 
to the level of prices at the outbreak of the European war with- 
out in the meantime repealing the law granting the increases to 
men in the Postal Service. 

It is refreshing to know that the gentleman from Indiana con- 
cedes, by implication at least, that the present cost of the neces- 
saries of life justifies a temporary increase at any rate. It 
would have been difficult for him to have refused to concede 
that, for the cost of practically all of the necessaries of life has 
doubled during the last three years. 

But I am glad to discuss the question even upon the basis of 
prices which existed immediately prior to the outbreak of the 
European war. 

Ninety-five per cent of the men in the Postal Service, clerks 
and carriers, have not received an increase in salaries for about 
10 years, and statistics show that during the period from 1902 
until 1914 the average increase in the cost of living had been 40 
per cent. In other words, the salaries of these men remained 
the same, while they were compelled to pay $1.40 for what they 
could buy in 1902 for $1. The deep concern of the gentleman 
from Indiana about the unfair advantage the postal employees 
will hold over the Government when prices go back to the stand- 
ard existing before the war is therefore entirely without justifi- 
cation. 

But the gentleman says that the postal employees should bear 
with the injustices as to compensation because of the expense 
of the war. That position is entirely unsound. We must first 
see that the employees of the Government are paid the value of 
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their services, and then it is time to talk about bearing their 
share of the financial burden of the war. 
After that they should and would be glad to 
same basis ns others. But to ask men to be satisfied with less 
than half in value of the salary originally provided for by law 
is indefensible. The Government as an employer should be just, 
especially when it is constantly trying, as it should, to compel 


to pay taxes on the 


private employers to be. just. Nothing tends to make people 
more devoted to their Government either in peace or war than 
the knowledge of the fact that such government is just. 

At the present time the Post Office Department earns more 
than its expenses, is more than self-sustaining. Members op- 
posed to this increase assure us that it will cost more to operate 
the department if these increases are granted. That is quite 
true. There is no doubt either that the cost of operation would 
be greatly reduced if the men were paid only half of their pres- 
ent salaries, but no Member of the House has been bold enough 
to propose such a plan for reducing the expense of operating the 
department. 

No, gentlemen, this increase in salaries is more than deserved. 
The average increase provided by the bill, according to the 
statements of members of the Post Office Committee, is about 
16 per cent. It is clear, therefore, that even if prices should 
return to the standard existing before the war, these men would 
still be underpaid, for they would still receive 24 per cent less 
in value than when the last increase was granted, about 10 
years ago. This fact should surely calm the fears of gentlemen 
who fear that the men will get more than that to which they are 
entitled. : 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Rp] is recognized. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, several montlis ago the Sixty- 
fourth Congress of the United States went into the wage- 
raising business, and seemed to find it expedient and proper to 
increase the salaries of the railway trainmen. These increases 
appertain to engineers, conductors, and many other railway 
employees, and, as I understand it, this was not enacted as tem- 
porary legislation, 

Now we are proposing to bring the salary of the railway mail 
clerk up more nearly to that of the engineer behind whom he 
travels and works in his closed car, in the most dangerous posi- 
tion, probably, to be found on the train, and where he is fre- 
quently the helpless victim of a wreck or collision. It is cer- 
tainly meritorious legislation, and I am opposed to making it 
temporary legislation in respect to any of the increases pro- 
posed in this bill. [Applause.] I shall have no hesitancy in 
stating my position to my canstituents and I am not alarmed 
by the warnings of some of my colleagues that this act will be 
characterized as a raid on the Treasury of the United States. 

The raid on the Treasury has been on for some time and is 
approaching from many directions. 

Mr. RAINEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED. I regret I have not time to yield to my colleague. 

Mr. RAINEY. I want to say to the gentleman that this will 
not be a raid on the Treasury. You have added $28,000,000 
to-day, and that means a 4-cent postage for letters. 

Mr. REED. The people are to-day paying a 3-cent rate on 
letters and 100 per cent increase on postal cards, and their com- 
plaint is that they are not getting the service after paying the 
increased rates. Efficient employees are leaving the Postal 
Service because they can get better pay in other fields. The 
rural service is being impaired. Hundreds are resigning, and 
I am reliably informed that many are now staying in for the 
time being because they hope to get relief from Congress this 
year. If they do not, they will leave this work to be done by 
employees less capable of satisfactory service to the people. 

In my State the mines, the oil fields, and the manufacturing 
concerns are calling for men and offering higher salaries than 
these employees of the Government are getting. In contract- 
ing for the erection of munitions plants and many vast projects 
incident to prosecuting the war the contractors, in some way, 
are getting enough out of it to pay the highest wages ever known 
in this country. I know men, uneducated, not mechanics, not 
skilled in any of the building arts, getting far higher wages 
working on these Government projects than the average pay 
of the postal employees. 

We all know the Government is paying for it all. Shall we 
call it raids on the Treasury that have set these new standards 
of pay and which make the increases proposed in this bill not 
only necessary but proper as a matter of simple justice? 

Mr. ‘Chairman, this House has already voted to increase the 


The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 


clerks and employees in other branches of the Government 
service. The work of most of these clerks is of a nature cal- 
culated to increase their efficiency in the realm of commerce 
and business, 


The stenographer, the bookkeeper, the auditing 


clerk, and many others are all the while becoming proficient’ 
along lines that will be most valuable to them if they desire to 

leave the service of the Government at some future time. They 

have attained prestige and experience that may be capitalized 

in any State in the Union. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the man who spends years acquiring a 
knowledge of the location of residents of a city, or the box 
holders of a post office, or the routing of outgoing mails is the 
possessor of knowledge most valuable for the successful prose- 
cution of his work as a postal employee, but of very little ac- 
count in any other calling in life. 

Each succeeding year, however, he becomes a more efficient 
servant of the people in the mail service. 

The men who spend years in the Railway Mail Service have 
to pour over the names of counties, cities, and towns until they 
have thousands of places and names memorized. When they 
become expert they hold in their brains the geography of a 
Nation and the complicated transportation systems of a con- 
tinent. They become experts and specialists, but it is a mental 
wealth that can not be used except in a limited way in any other 
vocation or calling. Contrasting the salaries of these employees 
with the salaries now paid in the industrial and commercial 
arenas, it is clear, to my mind, that the postal employees are 
not getting a square deal, and I feel that the people will ap- 
prove a proper increase of these allowances, as it will mean a 
continuation of efficient employees in this work that touches 
every home in our land. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, I want to speak on that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MOON. We had better dispose of the amendments before 
the House, had we not? 

Mr. LUNN. I want to speak on the Cox amendment. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, Is debate exhausted on this 
amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. LUNN. Then I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. MOON. That is very good, and I will meet the point by 
moving that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. LUNN. And I will make the point to-morrow morning. 

The motion of the gentleman from Tennessee IMr. Moon] 
was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Caraway, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
9414) granting increased compensation to certain officials, em- 
ployees, and laborers in the Post Office Department and Postal 
Service, and for other purposes, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the folowing communi- 


cation : 


Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker 3 of Representatives, Capitol. 


My Dear MR. Speaker: Having been ested by the Liberty Loan 
Committee to make several addresses in behalf of 8 * 
is being wa ain my district, I ask a leave of absence for 
from n du in Congress. 

ours, very truly, F. C. Hicks. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the request will be 
granted. 
There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp on this bill. 
The SPEAKER, A general leave to print has been granted. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I think it would greatly ac- 
commodate the membership of the House if the Speaker would 
be willing to predict what his probable ruling will be to-morrow 
as to what will be in order, whether this bill or the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar, 

The SPEAKER. As a rule, the Chair does not like to cross 
a stream until he comes to it, but the Chair was asked that 
question privately by several Members, and he looked the rule 
up. The rule does not make the bill a continuing order. The 
House positively set to-morrow for the Unanimous Consent Oal- 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


1918. 


Mr. KEARNS. Has there been a general leave to extend 
remarks? 

The SPEAKER. There has on this bill. 

LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Rxcoub with reference to information 
concerning ¢ensualties. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the ques- 
tion of casunities in France. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. MOON. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 56 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
March 23, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


. EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation required to cover ex- 


penses of the recoinage of uncurrent and lightweight gold coin. 


on hand in the mint at Philadelphia and the several Subtreas- 
uries (H. Dec. No. 983); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of War, sub- 
mitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation required by 
the Quartermaster Corps of the Army for rent of room in the 
building of the American Federation of Labor, fiscal year 1918 
(H. Doc. No. 984); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. : 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 282) 
amending the publie-bulldings act approved March 4, 1913, pro- 
viding for the purchase of a site for a public building at 
Nogales, Ariz., reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 400), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 3332) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
sell and convey certain land to the city of Faribault, Minn., 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No, 401), which said bilt and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 


Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, from the Committee on 


Claims, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 2448) for the 
relief of John A. Bingham, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 399), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill" (H. R. 10221) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Groebe; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to Committee on Pensions. $ 

A bill (H. R. 8975) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam F. Slack; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to Committee on Pensions, 3 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 10953) to amend section 6 
of an act entitled “An act to amend laws for preventing colli- 
sions of vessels and to regulate equipments of certain motor 
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boats on navigable waters of the United States"; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HUMPHREYS: A bill (H. R. 10954) to change the 
name of the United States Naval Observatory, at Washington, 
D. C.; to transfer the same to the Smithsonian Institution, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DENTON: A bill (H. R. 10955) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating 
to the judiciary ”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 10956) to make The Star- 
Spangled Banner the national anthem of the United States of 
America; to the Committee on the Library. 

Be Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 10957) to establish the 
standard of weights and measures for flours, meals, and com- 
mercial feeding stuffs, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 10958) providing pensions at 
the rate of $30, $32, $35, $38, and $40 per month, for certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, according to age and serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res, 268) to amend sections 1, 2, 
5, 11, and 14 of the food-control act by empowering and authoriz- 
ing the President to control the distribution of and fix prices of 
wearing apparel, hides, leather, cotton, wool, meat, live stock, and 
yarlous grains, utensils, implements, machinery, and equipment, 
and to further amend by adding 2 new sections to said act; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 10959) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George W. Murphy; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10960) granting an increase of pension to 
Fletcher Duling; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10961) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry N. Tippett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 10962) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel Bainter; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, i 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 10963) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John H. King; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. DRUKKER: A bill (H. R. 10964) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Charles Brady; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 10965) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the record of B. S. McHenry and to grant 
him an honorable discharge; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. FREAR: A bill (H. R. 10966) granting a pension to 
Eliza M. Keyes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 10967) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sedonia Annie Smedley; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 10968) granting an increase 
of pension to James A. Rives; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 10969) granting an increase 
of pension to D. Winslow Hunt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Miss RANKIN: A bill (H. R. 10970) for the relief of 
Thomas W. Williams; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STRONG: A bill (H. R. 10971) granting an increase 
of pension to John McGuire; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 10972) granting an increase 
of pension to Erasmus B. Manahan; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER: A bill (H. R. 10973) granting a pension 
to Michael Walsh; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Thomas 
Farm Club, urging higher prices for farm products; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CAREW: Memorial of the Federation for the Sup- 
port of Jewish Philanthropic Societies of New York City, favor- 
ing House bill 9223, to exempt legacies for religious, educational, 
or philanthropic purposes from the income tax; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. . 
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By Mr. CARY: Petition of the Fortnightly Club of Milton 
Junction, Wis., against increase in second-class postage; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania: Petition of Hon. E. W. 
Lawrence, mayor, and others, of Meadville, Pa., favoring pas- 
sage of House bill 7995, for preservation of Commodore Perry’s 
flagship in Battle of Lake Erie; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of the Barbers Supply 
Dealers’ Association, and resolution of the Placerville Shakes- 
peare Club, Placerville, Cal., requesting the repeal of the zone 
aysun for second-class postage; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. . 

By Mr. DELANEY : Petition of Kings County Pharmaceutical 
Society, favoring passage of House bill 5531, relative to status 
of pharmacists in the Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: Petition of members of the executive 
committee of the Farm Bureau of Cass County, Mo., asking 
for a price of $2.75 per bushel on the 1918 wheat crop; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Petition of Kings County Pharmaceutical 
Society, favoring passage of House bill 5531, relative to status 
of pharmacists in the Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

Also, petition of Irish women, favoring freedom for Ireland; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FOSS: Memorial of Polish people of north Chicago, 
III., against detachment from Poland of the Chelm district by 
the Prussians and Austrians; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Lithuanians of Chicago, Ill., favoring inde- 
pendence of Lithuania; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of Chicago Peoples’ 
Council, favoring an Irish Republic; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

Also, petition of Peter Van Schwack & Sons, of Chicago, 
favoring House bill 5531 to establish a pharmaceutical corps 
in the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Maywood (III.) Bird Club, against per- 
mitting grazing or shooting in the national parks and reserva- 
tions; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petitions of numerous citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, urging the passage of the Madden bill to increase the 
compensation of postal employees; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HAYES: Memorial of First Baptist Church, Congre- 
gational Church, and Methodist Episcopal Church, of Sunny- 
yale, Cal., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Resolutions adopted by the Paris Lit- 
erary Club, of Paris, Ky., protesting against increased postage 
rates on periodicals; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Emma Long, Kittie Snyder, Mrs. O. M. Scar- 
borough, Mrs. Luge Jaenson, and 46 others, all citizens of the 
State of Colorado, praying for immediate war prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of George Dice, Z. L. Melick, Clara Kirkpatrick, 
Clara Rhen, Mrs. M. J. Chamberlin, Mary J. Vance, Miss Nellie 
E. Skiff, Ellen Flesher, and 30 others, all citizens of the State 
of Colorado, praying for immediate war prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of A. R. Wicker, Addison Blanchard, and 40 
others, all citizens of the State of Colorado, praying for immedi- 
ate war prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of M. C. Guldborg, L. J. Stiles, A. Belle Scales, 
Mrs. M. H. Davison, and 28 others, all citizens of the State of 
Colorado, praying for immediate war prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Elwood Allen, John Otto, jr., William A. 
Gosmer, and 176 others, all citizens of Colorado, praying for 
immediate war prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petition of Elmer R. Brown, E. Parker, R. P. Barnes, 
E. L. Walker, Emma T. Tyler, Ira C. Lugg, D. J. Parker, M. L, 
Reep, J. H. Killian, W. E. Eichelberger, Aileen Meyer, and 68 
others, all citizens of the State of Colorado, praying for imme- 
diate war prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mrs. C. N. Woodward, Mrs. P. M. Osborne, 
E. E. Curry, C. E. Mathias, Mae Coombs, G. R. Gentry, B. A. 
Sweet, and 43 others, all citizens of the State of Colorado, pray- 
ing for immediate war prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


Also, petition of Lemuel M. Sumner, E. T. Saunders, F. T. 
Lawson, May Ballentine, Fred L. Winfrey, and 19 others, all 
citizens of the State of Colorado, praying for immediate war 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Halsted L. Ritter, L. De V. Regnier, W. G. 
Andry, and 87 others, all citizens of the State of Colorado; pray- 
ing for immediate war prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Saturpay, March 23, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following. prayer: 

Almighty God, we seek Thy guidance and blessing as we face 
the vast responsibilities of this day. Rules are in the course of 
preparation in this Chamber that will affect the conduct of mil- 
lions of Thy people and go out under the authority of law. We 
pray that in dealing with these most delicate and most im- 
portant duties and obligations we may seek with true and fervent 
hearts Thy divine guidance, and that we may realize that every 
step of the way is being taken under the immediate direction 
of Thy holy spirit. For Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATION (S. DOC. NO. 200). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting additional 
estimates of appropriation in the sum of $2,890 required by the 
Treasury Department for the service of the fiscal year 1919, 
office of Comptroller of the Currency ; office of Surgeon General, 
Public Health Service, and Section of Surety Bonds, which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


ELIZABETH H. RICE V. UNITED STATES (S. DOC. NO. 205). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting 
a certified copy of the findings of fact and conclusions filed by 
the court in the cause of Elizabeth H. Rice v. The United States, 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have a petition from the 
North Dakota Bankers’ Association, in the form of a resolution, 
requesting an amendment of the law so as to divide the payment 
of excess-profits taxes into four annual installments, which I 
move may be referred to the proper committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I also have here a resolution 
from the Grand Forks Trades and Labor Assembly reciting, 
among other things, that the courts of the United States are a 
most serious menace to the constitutional rights of the Ameri- 
can people; that the power now exercised by the courts to de- 
clare laws passed by a legislative body unconstitutional was 
expressly denied the judiciary by the convention that framed 
our Federal Constitution; that the constitutional rights of the 
American people are not secure while an irresponsible oligarchy 
are permitted to exercise the powers above enumerated; that 
there are problems in modern industrial life that must be solved 
by the ordinary machinery of popular government; and that if 
the courts continue to hamper the people in the exercise of that 
sovereign power then the courts must be controlled by the people. 
Therefore it was resolved “ that we demand that Congress shall 
immediately prepare and submit to the people through the 
proper channels an amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion providing for the election of all Federal judges with short 
terms of office and placing the power in the people to recall 
Federal judges, the only place that power should reside,” and re- 
questing me to give this resolution the consideration which it 
deserves. 3 

In accordance with that request, Mr. President, I ask that 
the resolution may be referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and there receive the consideration which I ask for it. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. THOMAS. I present a telegram in the nature of a 
memorial from the Chamber of Commerce of the city of Trini- 
dad, Las Animas County, Colo., referring to the coal situation 
in that State. I ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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TRINIDAD, COLO., March 22, 1918. 
Senator CHanlus S. THOMAS, 


Washington, D. C.: 

Whereas the National Fuel Administration put in effect March 11. 
1918, an order drastically reducing the e of maximum prices to 
be charged for Colorado coals; an 

Whereas as a result of such order a large number of mines which could 
only be operated at a loss at the prices fixed March 11 have been 
closed down and others will be forced to discontinue or curtail opera- 
tions, resulting in a reduction of the 1840 of Colorado coal of at 
least 4,000. tons for 1918 as estimated by the operators; and 

Whereas coal is one of the essentials for the winning of the war, and 
its production should be stimulated by the fixing of prices that will 
yield a reasonable pon and permit the intensive operation of all 
mines, a policy which has been recognized in fixing the prices for 
other commodities—steel, copper, wheat, etc.: Now, therefore, 

The Trinidad, Las Animas County, Chamber of Commerce respect- 
fully petitions the National Fuel Administration to reconsider its 
order effective March 11, 1918, and to immediately restore the scale 
of maximum prices effective immediately prior thereto. 

W. R. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Detroit, Mich., praying for the submission of a Federal suf- 
frage amendment to the legislatures of the several States, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Ingham 
County, Mich., and a petition of sundry citizens of Saginaw 
County, Mich., praying for an advanced rank for officers of the 
Medical Corps in the Army, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of Local Branch No. 214, 
National Association of Letter Carriers, of San Francisco, Cal., 
praying for an increase in the salaries of letter carriers, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mx. JAMES. I present a series of resolutions adopted at a 
patriotic mass meeting of Kentuckians, held at Covington, Ky., 
on the 16th day of March, 1918, declaring their unfaltering 
loyalty and devotion to our country, and their unshaken confi- 
dence in the ultimate triumph of freedom and righteousness in 
this war. I ask that the resolutions be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: : 


To the President, the Senate, and the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America: 


We, the le of Kenton County, Ky., brought together by an awak- 
ened ‘sense of the Bangers which’ threaten. this tion and by the 
earnest desire of doing what we may te avert those dangers, 

declare our unfaltering 2 and devotion to our country and our 
unsbaken confidence in the ul te triumph of freedom and righteous- 
ness in this war. 

We are deeply sensible of the magnitude of the task im upon 
this Government by the state of unpreparedness in which we were 
found by an enemy which was prepared at every point and for the man- 
ner in which that great task been undertaken we feel and express 
a 8 appreciation. 

hat in the face of imminent dangers we were totally unprepared for 
defense was a national folly, but a calamity not without its uses if we 
learn from it that the American people may not, with sa to their 
institutions, their lives, and their honor, sleep in the face of perli, be 
indifferent to every warning, rely upon a fancied isolation, and fatu- 
ously take to their bosoms reptiles whose purpose it is to sting and 
whose stings ar2 deadly. 

We know at last that this Nation has enlisted in a life and death 
struggle for freedom a st oppression, for civilization against a bar- 
barism which science has made only more brutal; that we are not 
fighting for the abstract principle of democracy alone, but are fighting 
in our own defense. 

We owe to our heroic allies, who have protected us while we slept, 
aid and cooperation without measure; we w that the awakened 
re of the American people thrown into this fight will be of incal- 
culable benefit to the cause of humanity, but we can no longer blind 
ourselves. to the truth that we are fighting in defense of our freedom, 
our homes, our wives, and our children; and we believe it to be the 
duty of this Government to impress this vital truth upon all - 
cans who do not already know it. 

In the light of the world's 8 knowledge of German 
treachery in peace and German brutality in war we hold that the 
safety and happiness of this and future erations demand that this 
war shall be relentlessly prosecuted to the end; that “peace without 
victory ” would mean a mere truce, to be employed by a ruthless foe, 
pectet > active, in the practice of every device of treachery and cor- 
ruption. 

And in the light of cur knowledge of the scope of the German scheme 
9f worll supremacy we believe that it would folly te doubt that at 
mne end of such a truce we should be fighting for our lives against a 
Gernany as cunning, as brutal, as mad with the lust of power as is 
the Germany to-day, but a Germany refreshed and 5 ened 
through German commercial piracy and diplomatic villainy. 

And we regard it as a self-evident tru t “peace without in- 
demnities ” means simply the leaving of the loot in the hands of the 
thief—that such a truce would mean that in a little while the de- 
fenders of the rights of mankind would be fighting again, but under 
the handicap of exhausted resources and unproductive territories, while 
brutal Germany attacked with the added power derived from stolen 
resources and even stolen men. 

The pores of Germany to dominate the world will be merely 

or a short while unless German power is destroyed in this war. 
We believe that a free, inte t, and braye people may well be 


trusted with the knowledge of conditions of vital concern to their 
lives and liberties, and that an unwillingness to alarm loyal citizens 
or 1 give offense to such as are pot loyal, be their proportion great or 


le, inspired by just indignation 
a people ready te make 
any sacrifice to win this war, a people which, knowing what it must 
do, will do it without fear or question. 

Of the yital truths to which we have too long turned an indifferent 
ear, and to which our safety demands that we be keenly alive, the con- 
ditions „ our so called German-Americans are perhaps the 

rtan 

We believe, and declare as the truth, that of our millions of citizens 
of German extraction many are true and loyal Americans, justly en- 
titled to all honor and to Tull fellowship with American patriots. 

We know that it is equally true that others have not understood or 
sought to understand American institutions, that they are content to 
live and thrive among us, caring nothing for our trials and dangers, 
reading German, German, revering all things German, out of 
sympathy with us, and this time of need helping us grudgingly or 
not at ail, forming at all times a fruitful soil for the sowing of the 
infamous lies of the German propaganda, sullenly quiet now, but poten- 
tially dangerous in the event of disaster to our arms, an alien crew 
richly deserving at all times of social and commercial ostracism at the 
hands of all true Americans. 

A third element is actively doing the werk of Germany in America. 
The fact that we have shared with them without stint all the privi- 
leges of American citizenship has not prevented them from spreading 
the German er oe treasonable associations, preaching 
sedition, a acting as es, incendiaries, and dynamiters. Prating 
of freedom of speech while they speak treason, they move among us 
freely and do us deadly harm, while, as American citizens, they invoke 
the protection of our laws. 

It has at last been forced upon our knowledge that, in common with 
the rest of the world, we have for many years been subjected to the 
sinister workings of an institution infinitely evil made up of the Ger- 
man spy system and the propaganda. 

is 


will be an aroused and determined 
and undaunted in the face of known dan 


d 
We know that the ts and instruments of this foul scheme, un- 
exampled in all the h ry of national or individual villainy, whether 
these agents are German ambassadors or n-Americans, are the 
miners and sappers, the vanguard of a brutal German soldiery. 
We know that while we erties blind te the perils within our 


free 
ever conceived by a perverted and 
y among us to compass our de- 
V ith increasing 
nd we know abors among us now w an ever-in 
boldness. 


and crafty scheme of 

3 t so widespread and various are its destructive 
activities that its service attracts and embraces criminals and criminal 
organizations of every grade, while much of its hellish work is done 
by mere dupes and fools, 

We believe that the wise regulations, established for the conservation 
of food and fuel, are potent and even vital instruments in 
ment of our def 
rules and urge the enactment of laws which will adequately punish 
those who lly violate them. 

We hold that the agent of Germany, who plots the destruction of a 
facto or warehouse with the purpose of destroying munitions or 
provisions necessary to the support of our troops or of our allies, or 
who plots the destruction of a ship with its cargo of innocent lives, is a 
thing unfit to Hve, and that to extend clemency to such an one simply be- 
cause the plot has failed ne more wise than it would be to spare a 
cobra because its first stroke had missed its victim. 

We believe that our safety demands the stern ression of those, 
traitors and fools alike, who preach the doctrines of pacifism and non- 
resistance at this time when we can and the 


our > 
honor and lives of our women and children only by fighting for them 
ination 


with a united to win and with our full and unhampered 
wer. 

poe believe that we should not longer postpone a full reckoning with 

the dangers which assail us at home, and that to bear ourselves leniently 

toward sedition or treason is to invite disaster. 

eee, er generosity, idnes and mercy Gad no Scho ia the blac 
ow merosity. ess, and mercy no echo ac 

É iaa spies, traitors, and murderers; we know that this 

rule holds good through all that evil crew from ambassadors to soap- 

box preachers of sedition, and that when we find them at work among 

us our safety demands their destruction. 

We for labor now and at all times a just and generous con- 
sideration, and a consideration commensurate with the indi ble 
and tremendous part which honest labor must play in the development 
and support of our national defense. $ 

We 2 e and claim for labor the right to organize for the fur- 
therance of its every legitimate interest, but we denounce as a traitor, 
deserving of death, one who, at the behest of our enemy or in the 
furtherance of personal and selfish 8 obstructs in any way the 
great and patriotic work which labor must do for our salvation. 

Wherefore, in the -ame of the millions of loyal American citizens 
who believe as we believe, and in the name of the brave men whom we 
must sustain while the ht for our homes and our women, we cali 
upon our Government for the enactment of laws which will recognize 
the truth that they who preach pacifism and nonresistance in this hour 
are public enemies; that each is more dangerous to our armies than a 
nea of brutish Huns. 

‘or the enactment and merciless enforcement of laws which will 
recognize the patent truth that ney. who plan or accomplish the de- 
struction of supplies necessary for the sustaining of American citizens, 
American soldiers, or America’s allies are mu ers, striking at the 
heart of a great Nation, for whom the t of speedy death is 


not only just but POORTE: 

For the enactment and merciless enforcement of laws which, b 
penalties of life imprisonment at hard labor or death by hanging, will 
crush and destroy every form of sedition or treason and wipe out in 
America the last vestige of that evil thing through which arrogant and 
brutal Germany strives to paye the way for her armed hordes of rob- 
bers, rapists, and murderers. 

For the enactment of laws which will make im ble the dissemina- 
tion of iies the mediam of an-language news- 


5 and hlets. 

i ag e p ep a t of laws which will wipe out of existence associa- 

tions which openly or covertly prevent or delay the assimilation of 
tizens of German extraction. 
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For the enactmert of ‘aws which will recognize and punish ade- 
quately, as a dangerous public enemy, one who, by spreading German- 
hatched lies, or by other means, attempts to interfere with the operation 
of the conscription laws. 


For laws which by drastic penalties. and rigid enforcement will de- 
stroy Lb ee of the system by which a cunning and cruel enemy 
strives to mper our defense. 


We do not present this petition without reflection. We believe that 
at this day the great mass of the loyal citizens of these United States 
are awake to the dangers herein indicated ; that they are ready to face 
and overcome them and aid whole-heartedly in the enforcement of a 
system of laws enacted to that end. 

We confidently assert that there is a Nation-wide realization of the 
truth that peace-time laws, made at a time when we were ignorant of 
Germany’s designs and of the extent and character of the German 

ganda, are pitifully inadequate for our present needs. 
e submit that, aside from all questions of danger to our very exist- 
ence as a Nation, the continued activity sens us of the bold and 
insolent agents of arrogant and brutal Germany is an intolerable insult 
to which a free people may not longer be expected to submit. 

We shall win this war—the 1 which animates this greatest of 
free nations will not brook defea 

We have a precious heritage to guard and we shall guard it. 

Our women and our children shall not know the horrors of a German 
triumph, but let it not be said of us that we prolonged this war a 
single day or sacrificed the life of a single brave man use we per- 
mitted our power to 9 our soldiers and our allies to be impaired— 

use we hesitated at hanging those who wouid have stabbed our 
1 in the back, and made of us the victims of German domi- 
nation. 


pro 


I, Stephens L. Blakely, de hereby certify that I am Commonwealth 
attorney fer the sixteenth judicial district of Kentucky and that I pre- 
sided aš chairman at a mass meeting of the citizens of Kenton County 
held in Covington on the 12th day of March, 1918; that the opening 
prayer was made by the Rev. T. J. 5 a Catholic clergyman ; an 

hat the benediction was pronounced by the Rey. James W. Hagin, a 
Christian minister; that Rey. I. Cochrane Hunt. a Presbyterian min- 
ister; the Hon. Edward O’Hara; Rabbi David Philipson, of the Rock- 
dale Avenue Temple, of Cincinnati, Ohio; the Rev. John F. Hickey, a 
Hon. John B. O'Neal addressed the mass meet- 
resented in the pt rte Og resolution. That the 
aring resolution was prepared and read by the Hon. John B. 
an 


o my information and belief, about 1,000 ue who were 
a mass meeting on the streets 


ressed purpose 
my information and belief 
the adoption of this 


STEPHENS L. BLAKELY, 
Commonwealth Attorney, Sixteenth Judicial District. 


f£ubscribed and sworn to before me by Stephens L. Blakely this the 
16th day cf March, 1918. 
A. B. WALKER, 
Notary Public, Kenton County, Ky. 


POISONING OF HORSES. 


Mr. JAMES. I ask to have printed in the RECORD a news- 
paper account of the pojsoning of 500 horses at Covington, Ky., 
by some German spies. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 

to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Cincinnati Post, Mar. 16, 1918.] 
THE MARK OF THE BEAST. 


Men stood about in the open space back of the stockyards on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio tracks in Covington Saturday and gazed with 
„flaming eyes as dead horses were dragged out until the ground was 
covered with them. It seemed the harvest of some battle field. 

One said the Hunnish spy who had poisoned them should be hanged, 
it caught; another said he must be shot, and a third that he should 


be made to eat of his own poison. 

But before we ere him to the law we would let him live to see 
his victims die. e would shackle him in the stall with the gray 
horse we saw 1 and make him look. 

We would have him there at that moment when the horse suddenly 
slipped to his knees and then tried to lift himself, but fell back. And 
after that, when he lifted his head and lcoked about wide eyed, and 
had he been there, the killer would have sworn that the eyes seemed 
to accuse: “ What have you done to me? What have you done to me?” 

We would let him live to hear the whinnied agony—a cry that had 
in it some vague human quality. We would hold him there, listening, 
until there came upon him an Lab? ab dase desire to run away from 
this dying thing, and then we would hold him there longer. - 

Oh, we would have him stay to the end of this devilish drama that 
he sta ; to see the horse lift himself again and again to his haunches 
and fall back; to see the great body heaving in the final tortures, and 
2 ped subside to deathlike culm, while the head nodded and the eyes 

opped. 

And when the killer was thanking his stars that this was the end 
of it, the head suddenly would lift again and the eyes stare and seem 
to say once more, “ What have you done to me?" 

And, after death had relieved the horse, we would hold the killer a 
moment longer to say to him, Here you are. Here is the horse. 
Which is the beast?” 

Then we would take him to the next stall, and the next, and the nex 
and to every stall in which a horse was dying and make him stand vigi 
— his victims. Thus we would let him live before we gave him to 
the law. 


a 
With a stout team they dragged the dead horses into the open space 
back of thə stockyards until the place was filled with the kill. 

No doubt there were in the crowd those who had refused to believe 
um and in France, simply 
gs about fellow creatures 
gs. 


what they had heard about the Hun in Bel 
because tt was difficult to believe such 
who had ths outward semblance of human bein 
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um and of France spread out before 
their very eyes. .Here was the handiwork of the Hun at our doors— 
the same kind of work that was practiced by the same kind of Hun 
who poisons wells in France and chops down fruit trees in sheer wan- 
tonness and defiles tombs and churches. 

Here was the mark of the beast—right here—at home! $ 

It is no wonder that men's eyes flamed as thog beneg the spectacle. 
They had caught something of the moral wra that has sustained 
France through four terrible years. 

They have seen the werk of the beast. 


23, 


But here was some bit of Bel 


[From the Cincinnati Commercial, Mar. 16, 1918.] 


TOISON GIVEN UNITED STATES HORSES ON THE WAY TO BATTLE FRONT— 
NUMBER DIE IN COVINGTON. 


The work of the German propaganda visited Covington Friday, when 
several hundred horses belonging to the United States Government were 
poisoned. More than 70 of the horses died during the afternoon and 
up to midnight and many more, it was thought, will die to-day. The 
internal organs of one horse were sent to the Cincinnati University last 
night and will be examined to-day to determine the poisons used. More 
than one and possibly more than two poisons were put in the water. 

A report gained currency early in the evening that the polsons had 
not been put in the water at the corral, Sixteenth and Russell Streets, 
but in the reservoir, and that the poisoned water was coming through 
the pipes. It caused intense excitement over the city. Commissioner 
J. Mason Howk, to whom many inquiries by phone were made, said 
that to satisfy the public of the falseness of the report he will have an 
analysis of the water made this oran 

The consignment of 727 borses in 39 cars from Camp Grant, Rock- 
ford, III., reached Covington Thursday night at 6 o'clock and were to 
be transferred to the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad for shipment to New- 
port News, Va., thence to be sent to France. 

On the arrival of the train the horses were unloaded from the cars to 
the stockyards at Sixteenth and Russell Streets for the purpose of feed- 
ing and watering. When the horses left Rockford, IIL, .they were in- 
sported by a Government agent and reported to be in frst-elass con- 

on. 

When unloaded in Covington the horses were pt BD animals 
had been 56 hours on the road without feed. L. W. Webster, in charge 
ef the stockyards for the railroad company, said that the horses were in 
a Ch ya and ate ravenously of oats and hay and had been 
watered. 

Dr. L. H. Crisler, veterinary surgeon and also meat and milk inspector 
for the city of Covington, was called to the scene Friday at 1 p. m., 
shortly after the first horse died. He performed a post-mortem on the 
animal and stated that the isoning consisted of belladonna and 
croton oll, evidently given in e water. A second and third autopsy 
revealed the same poison had been used. 

‘Calvin S. Weakley, agent of the justice department, Cincinnati, and 
L. B. Forrest, of the Cincinnati food and arug laboratory. were early on 
the scene. Weakley questioned Lieut. Frank Lilly and the 16 soldiers in 
charge of the horses, and also L. W. Webster in charge of the stockyards. 

So far the Government officials refuse to divulge any information se- 
cured. Chief Theodore Kluemper, of the Covington police department, 
sent all of the city detectives—Sandford, Parker, Higgins, Goodson, 
Drees, and Kinsler—to the scene to aid the Government officials in 
ferreting out the perpetrator of the crime. 

The condition of the horses in their dying struggles was pitiable. 
Dr. Crisler stated that the belladonna produced a deadening of heart 
action and dilation of the eyes. None of the animals affected show 
sny — of pulsation. The croton oil had a weakening effect on the 
an Is. The combination, if given in large quantities, he said, would 
cause death within 15 minutes. 

It was evident that the poisoner who placed the poison in the water 
was anxious to produce a terrorizing effect on human beings that might 
watch the death struggles of the horses when he placed just sufficient 
poison in the water to cause the animals to suffer for several hours 

fore death relieved them of agony. 

Dr. Crisler secured several samples of the water which the horses 
drank about 7 o'clock Friday morning, after they had been fed, for the 
purpose of analysis. He is positive of his diagnosis of the cause, but 
on ey to establish the proportion in which the poisons were given ths 
animals. 

He is of the opinion that the amount in proportion to the quantity 
of water was small, as it did not produce death for seven or eight 
hours, while if the proportion had been larger death would have fol- 
lowed in a much shorter time, 

It was the opinion of Dr. Crisler and those in char 
that the poison had been placed in the water troughs early Friday 
morning, previous to the time the animals were fed. he first horse to 
show symptoms of being ill was a big black horse valued at $300 or 
more. This was shortly after 8 o'clock Friday morning. 

When the news spread about the city there was a tense feeling against 
the 1 of the act, and if found he will fare badly at the hands 
of the loyal citizens of this community. 4 
More horses were dying at a late hour Friday night. 


[From the Cincinnati Commercial, Mar. 18, 1918.] 


GREAT THRONG AT MEETING VOICES PROTEST AGAINST POISONING or 
HORSES. 

A crowd estimated at from 15,000 to 20,000 people attended the bi 
atriotic mass meeting Sunday afternoon at Seventeenth and Russel 
treets, Covington. The gathering was so large that hundreds of peo- 

ple on the outskirts could not hear the speakers. 

One incident, trivial in its nature, came near causing something not 
on the program. While Attorney John G. O'Neal was addressing the 
audience he remarked that loyal citizens should not spend their good 
American dollars with pro-Germans or any other citizens under suspi- 
cion. A voice way over on the west side of the crowd was heard to 
sayı “I don’t know.” The owner of the voice got no further. 

here were cries of “Take him to the stage,“ “Get a rope,” Let's 
hang him,” and “ Lynch him,” emanating from all sections of the audi- 
ence. Chairman Blakely was quick to see the temper of the crowd and 
called on the audience to be patient and make no mistake, and re- 
marked, If the gentleman objects to 3 have said I am big 
rome for him to see me at any other time.” his did not satisfy the 
crowd. 

The crowd kept pushing the man toward the stage. Chairman 
Stephens L. Blakely stepped to the front of the stage and implored the 
angry citizens to be American, By this time Lieut. Dan Crout and @ 


of the horses 
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ve his name 


cordon of police had taken on of the man, who 
as Richard Smith. He was known to the police as not 
bright. He was taken to jail and charged with disorder! 

The meeting continued without further interruption. i 
nished by the Fort Thomas Military Band and the Latonia Rifles’ Band. 
The improvised stage was a large pile of square timbers belonging to 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, within t of the carcasses of 300 
horses that have died from poison in the stockyards. 

Chairman Stephens L. Blakely delivered the introductory speech after 
invocation by Rey. 1. Cochrane Hunt. Blakely said in part: We have 
gathered not for the empty — ge | of eulogizing dead beasts, victims 
of the Kniemat we have come to inquire as to who is guilty of this 
crime. We do not inguire what pro-German has done this deed, but to 
inquire of the American citizens of this community how long they will 
tolerate the presence of this beast.” The crowd yelled, “ No longer. 

“He is a barbarian who refuses to obey the law, religion, or the 
rules of civilization. Place him outside the protection of the law. 
Shall he be permitted to read his German 3 preach German 
sermons. study German in the public schools? It is up to you to stop 
him. Let us get him,” yelled the crowd. 


“I urge you to withdraw your patronage from all you suspect of 
being disloyal to this country. If they are not ED RRETA em by 
e 


refusing to buy goods from them. Lovers of iser know who 
perpetrated this foul act on these dumb brutes. I am in favor ot in- 
terning every alien enemy, every pro-German, in these stockyards until 


he coughs up his name or turns up his toes. The crowd yelled an 
assenting opinion. 
Rey. I. Cochrane Hunt, pastor of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 


Church, was the next speaker. He said: “St. Patrick banished the 
snakes, let us banish the seditious snakes from this country. There is 
a traitorous element false as hell in this community; we have the 
mute evidence right here behind us. There is the uncontrovertible 
evidence that the Hun is here among us. 

“What happened to the animals might have been done to our wives 
and children. The Hun will do anything. This is no time to form 
hasty conclusions, but the hour of our vigilance which must be eternal. 
I call on you to renew your consecration to the flag so that America 
may speed up and eternally smash Kaiserism. Let our hearts be more 
alert and our minds more open to the fact that traitors are among us. 
Loyalty must be positive in these trying times. Do justice, not injus- 
tice. r minds must always be patriotic.” 

Chairman Blakely took occasion to state that there is no disposition 
on the part of the loyal citizens of this city to charge any man with 
disloyalty, but he must not place ancestry before the country. 

Rev. Henry H. Webb, pastor of the rst Christian Church, said: 
“I would like to tell you what I think about this matter, but I fear 
I could not hold my foo after using appropriate language to describe 
this cowardly act. he war has come home at last. It has even come to 
Covington. The mute evidence here appeals to us. Our wounded boys 
in France appeal to us. Both are victims of the same agency. Put the 
Hun out of our country. I have more respect for the iser than the 
fiend that poisoned these dumb brutes, 

“ Devastated cities, outraged women, and maimed children call to us. 
We must awake to our insecurity. This demonstration is a Fah 
against such deeds. Let us lend every effort to our boys in nce, 
who are fighting to protect our families and our homes.” 

Attorney John B. O'Neal was introduced as the militant patriot, and 
from the demonstration he received the crowd was with him. 

O'Neal said: Stop to think what these silent brutes were intended 
for in the war. The horses had been selected for the purpose of drag- 
ging our artillery over the fleld of France. Our defenses have been 
weakened that much. 

“Some pro-German might scoff at holding a horse funeral. Each 
one of these poor brutes is worth a thousand pro-Germans. We are 
not holding a horse funeral—we are starting the hearse for the man 
who did this deed. We are holding services for our heroes at the 
front who are dying for us. The horse is the best friend of man and 
civilization, not German civilization. 

“There ought to be a distinguishing term between brute and human 
brute. So far as I am concerned, it can be called ‘German.’ We 
have been asleep and God's mercy alone has saved us from these 
human beasts. y do not we guard ourselves? 

“Don’t walt for some one to tell you not to trade with your ene- 
mies, Don't give your money to Germany. Patronize your American 
friend and patriot.” At this point his speech was interrupted by a 
commotion jn the crowd. O'Neal thought that some one had insulted 
the flag. He said, “ What, do you want to make that dog kiss the flag? 
No! A thousand times no! 

“Give your money and fight. If you can not fight the enemy in 

France, fight the Hun at home. He is putting an intolerable insult on 
us. We don't have to submit to it. he noblest blood among us is 
being spilled on the soil of France and Belgium. Fight for them and 
make this country a hell for the Hun.” 
. Rev. I. C. Hunt proposed a motion. That we memorialize Congress 
to intern every alien enemy citizen in this country for the period of 
the war.” The resolution carried by a roar of yeas from the throats 
of 20,000 loyal citizens. 


FIVE HUNDRED HORSES HAVE DIED OF POISON. 


The horse death list reached 500 animals late Sunday night at the 
stock yards, Sixteenth and Russell Avenue, Covington. The poisoning 
still remains a mystery, as well as the name of the perpetrator, to the 
local government authorities. . 

Deaths among the horses slackened somewhat Sunday and the at- 
tendants ho that some of the remaining 227 might survive the 
epidemic. oldiers from Fort Thomas are closely guarding all ap- 

roaches to the stock yards and none is admitted without an order from 

eut. Frank Lillie. 

Lieut. Lillie still maintains that the animals were poisoned in some 
mysterious manner. The 16 soldiers that accompanied the horses from 
Camp Grant, Rockford, III., are still on duty among the living horses. 

Secret Service men are ttre | night and day in search of some clew 
that might lead to the identity of plotters of the crime. So far nothing 
has been discovered on which warrants could be issued for the appre- 
hension of tie guilty parties. 


CARCASSES DISPOSED OF, 


Three hundred carcasses of the poisoned horses were taken to Cin- 
einnati Sunday night in railroad flat cars and turned over to a desic- 
cating concern in the West End. The remaining 200 carcasses and 
those of any that die later will be similarly disposed of Monday. 
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ARGENTINE HORSES ARE VICTIMS OF HUNS. 
LONDON, March Tfr. 


Reuters (Ltd.) learns that there is reason to believe the Germans 
are following practices of which they haye been grovan pty else-- 
where and are inoculating animals in Argentina with bacilli. 

“The attention of the Argentine Goresan says the agency, “ has 
been directed — the British Government to the fact that numbers of 
horses and mules reaching this coun m Argentina are found to 
po ne from glanders, a disease d to be virtually nonexistent in 

rgentina, 

49 The chief effect of this fresh act of barbarism is likely to be felt in 
Argentina itself. 

2 1 to the rigorous examination of all animals arriving in this 
country all contaminated beasts are discovered before landing.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. f 


Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on Pensions, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 7634) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors 
of said war, reported it with amendments and submitted a re- 
port (No. 324) thereon. 

Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 8797) validating certain applications 
for and entries of public lands, and for other purposes, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 325) thereon. 


EXHIBITS OF ARTS, SCIENCES, AND INDUSTRIES. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. On the 15th instant I introduced the 
bill (S. 4108) to provide for the entry under bond of exhibits 
of arts, sciences, and industries, and it was referred to the 
Committee on Industrial Expositions. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Industrial Expositions be discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill and that it be referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


TRAFFIC IN OPIUM. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I send to the desk a report 
which I am directed by the Committee on Foreign Relations to 
make of the bill (S. 4166) to amend section 3 of an act of Con- 
gress approved February 23, 1887 (vol. 24, Stats. L., ch. 210, 
p. 409), entitled “An act to provide for the execution of the 
provisions of article 2 of the treaty concluded between the 
United States of America and the Emperor of China on the 17th 
day of November, 1880, and proclaimed by the President of the 
United States on the 5th day of October, 1881,” and I submit 
a report (No. 327) thereon. I ask that the bill may be laid 
before the Senate and for unanimous consent to have it dis- 
posed of at this time. 7 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask for the regular order. I have 
undertaken to get up a number of military bills in the last 
three or four days. There is no telling how much discussion 
this bill will induce. 

Mr. STONE. If it takes one minute of discussion, I will have 
nothing to say. It is the unanimous report of the committee, 
and the passage of the bill is important in order to correct what 
is a clear injustice as between the two nations in the treaty. It 
will take no time to pass it. I hope there will be no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I shall not object if unanimous con- 
sent can be given with that understanding—that if it leads to 
discussion it will be laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair so understands. 
there objection to the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 3, chapter 210, volume 24, Statutes 
at Large be, and hereby is, amended by striking out the second para- 
graph of sald section 3, commencing at the word “ Citizens” and 
ending at and with the word “court,” and Inserting in lieu thereof 
a new graph, to read as follows: 

“Citizens of the United States offending against the provisions of 
this section shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on convic- 
tion thereof, shall be punished by a fine of not more than $500 nor 
less than $50, or by imprisonment for a period of not more than six 
months nor less than 30 days, or by both such fine and imprisonment, 
in the discretion of the court.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 


time, and passed. 
PAYMENT OF INTEREST ON CHEROKEE JUDGMENT. 

Mr. OWEN. I was instructed by the Committee on Indian 
Affairs to report back favorably with amendments -the bill 
(S. 988) providing for the payment of certain interest on items 
1 and 4 of the judgment of the Court of Claims of May 18, 
1905, in favor of the Cherokee Nation, and I submit a report 
(No. 876) thereon. If it requires any discussion, I will not 
insist upon the matter, but I should be glad to have the bill 
disposed of. 


Is 
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Mr. GALLINGER. It ought to be read. a 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask if it is the unanimous 
report of the committee. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; it was not objected to by any member of 
the committee, and has been reported favorably in the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be read. 

Mr. OWEN. If there is any objection at all, I will not press 
the bill at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT.. The bill will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

The. first amendment was, on page 1, line 10, before the word 
interest,“ to insert the word“ additional.” 

The amendment was. agreed to. x 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 2, after the words 
“to wit,“ to strike out the remainder of the bill and insert: 


On the amount of the fund which arose from item 1 of said judg- 
ment as such amount was determined and 2 — to the — of the 
Inter lor on July 2, 4906, to be by him credited to the principa 
Cherokee school fund, interest at 5 per cent per annum from rele 2, 
1906, to and includin oF 26, 1910; on the amount of the fund which 
arose from item 4 of sali judgment, as such amount was determined 
and paid to the Secretary of the Interior on July 2, 1906, to be by him 
credited to the principal of the Che national fund, interest at 5 
per cent per panari ENG July E Peg — 2 
on the criginal princ sum o em A of sa gmen 

cent — —— eee July 1, 1893, to July 1, 1903, and on the 
amount of the interest thus accruing interest at 4 per cent per annum 
—.— 3 the last two 
sums o; n or as 
interest at 5 per cent per annum from mty 2, 1906, to the date of the 
sage of thi act; and the sum of $27,500, er so much thereof as may 
e necessary, to pay the interest above allowed, is hereby appro- 
priated and authorized to be paid to the Cherokee Nation: Pro- 
vided, That the tary of Treasury is 7 shot? authorized and 
directed to pay the amount arising from item 4 of said judgment, with 
interest thereon as herein abeve provided for, to the agent appointed 
by the Cherokee Nation acting through its principal chief to receive the 
same, said payment to be made immediately upon the approval of this 
act. 


Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator from. Oklahoma whether 
the bill ‘simply provides for the payment of some $27,000 
interest? 

Mr. OWEN. The payment of $27,000 interest due to the 
Cherokee Indians. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that is all, I shall not object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
rend the third time, and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH: é a 

A bill (S. 4178) providing additional time for the payment 
of purchase money under homestead entries of lands within the 
former Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Mont.; to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 4179) for the relief of James W. Nugent (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 4180) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Gard (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 4181) to incorporate the National Society of Spon- 
sors of the United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. NEW: 

A bill (S. 4182} granting a pension to Wiliam H. Padgett 
(with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4183) granting an increase of pension to Frank 
Baker (with aceompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 4184) granting an increase of pension to George 
Konkle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Georgia: 

A bill (S. 4185) to require the Commissioner of Education to 
devise methods and promote plans for the elimination ef adult 
illiteracy in the United States; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. STONE: 

A bill (S. 4186) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to pass upon, determine, and report upon the application of 
Isabell Richter, formerly Bell Cook, and her son Charles H. 


iods herein above mentioned, 


Richter, to be enrolled as Cherokee Indians; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. : 
AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 

Mr. STERLENG submitted an amendment providing that 
the sum of $2,801.50, being the unexpended balance of the sum 
of $5,000 appropriated by the act of June 30, 1917, and ap- 
proved May 18, 1916, as the propertionate share of the cost of 
constructing a wagon road or highway through the Standing 
Rock Indian Reservation, in Corson County, S. Dak., be reap- 
propriated for the purpose of sueh construction, ete., intended 
to be proposed by him to the Indian appropriation bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. McNARY submitted an amendment authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to withdraw from any of the tribal funds 
of the Klamath Tribe of Indians in Oregon the sum of $3,500, 
to be used in payment to Levi Walker, Fred Hendricks, Har- 
rison Brown, Joseph S. Ball, and Clayton Kirk, for compensa- 
tion for their services to such Tribe, ete., intended to be proposed 
by him to the Indian appropriation bill, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. POINDEXTER submitted an amendment proposing to 
appropriate $400,000 for grading, filling, and sea-wall construc- 
tion at the navy yard, Puget Sound, Wash., intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the Naval appropriation bill, which was re- 


ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be 


to May t4, 1906, and on the aggregate of the | printed. 


He also submitted an amendment proposing to increase the 
appropriation for fuel and transportation for steamers’ and 
ships’ use in the Navy from $48,400,000 to $40,400,000, and that 
$1,000,000 of this appropriation shall be used in mining coal 
and contracting for conl in Alaska, the transportation of the 
same to Seward, Alaska, etc., intended to be proposed by him 
to the Naval appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. KELLOGG submitted an amendment proposing to de- 
erease the appropriation authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to withdraw from the Treasury of the United States, 
at his discretion, from the principal sum on deposit to the 
eredit of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota, from 
$185,000 to $175,000, intended te be proposed by him to the 
Indian appropriation bill, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment providing that any case 
now pending in any court created under the authority of Con- 
gress or that may hereafter be brought in any such court to 
test the validity of the expenditure of any of the trust funds 
of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota shall be advanced upon 
the docket of any such court and upon the dockets of the appel- 
late courts to the earliest practicable hearing, intended to be 
proposed by him to the Indian appropriation bill, which was 
ordered to lie on the tabic and be printed. 

URGENT DEFICIENCIES—CONFERENCE REPORT (S. DOC. NO. 204). 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I desire to present a 
privileged report. I submit a conference report on House Dill 
9867, the urgent deficiency appropriation bill, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the report read first. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

The Secretary read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9867) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and prior 
fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
5 recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 

olows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 7, 12, 
15, 17, 31, 35, 45, 66, 68, 69, 70, 72, 74, 76, TT, 101, 102, 103, and 
106. 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 3, 6, 8, 11, 14, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24, 
26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 32, 33, 34, 38, 42, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 
55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64. 67, 71. 75, 79, 81. 83, ST, 88, 
91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 104, 105, LOT, 108, 109, 110, 111, 
112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, and 118, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

The President is authorized to acquire the title to the docks, 
piers, warehouses, wharves, and terminal equipment and faciti- 
ties on the Hudson River now owned by the North German Lloyd 
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Dock .Co., and the Hamburg-American Line Terminal & Navi- 
gation Co., two corporations of the State of New Jersey. if he 
shall deem it necessary for the national security and defense: 
Provided, That if such property can not be procured by pur- 
chase, then the President is authorized and empowered to take 
over for the United States the immediate possession and title 
thereof. If any such property shall be taken over as aforesaid, 
the United States shall make just compensation therefor to be 
determined by the President. Upon the taking over of said 
property by the President, as aforesaid, the title to all such 
property so taken over shall immediately vest in the United 
States: Provided further, That section 355 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States shall not apply to any expenditures 
herein or hereafter authorized in connection with the property 
acquired.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“The fourth paragraph of section 12 of the ‘trading with 
the enemy act,’ approved October 6, 1917, is amended to read 
as follows: 

The Alien Property Custodian shall be vested with all of 
the powers of a common-law trustee in respect of all property, 
other than money, which has been or shall be, or which has 
been or shali be required to be, conveyed, transferred, assigned, 
delivered, or paid over to him in pursuance of the provisions 
of this act, and, in addition thereto, acting under the supervi- 
sion and direction of the President, and under such rules and 
regulations as the President shall prescribe, shall have power 
to manage such property and do any act or things in respect 
thereof or make any disposition thereof or of any part thereof, 
by sale or otherwise, and exercise any rights or powers which 
may be or become appurtenant thereto or to the ownership 
thereof in like manner as though he were the absolute owner 
thereof: Provided, That any property sold under this act, 
except when sold to the United States, shall be sold only to 
American citizens, at public sale to the highest bidder, after 
public advertisement of time and place of sale, which shall be 
where the property or a. major portion thereof is situated, 
unless the President, stating the reasons therefor, in the public 
interest’ shall otherwise determine: Provided further, That 
when sold at public sale, the Alien Property Custodian, upon 
the order of the President stating the reasons therefor, shall 
have the right to reject all bids and resell such property at 
public sale or otherwise as the President may direct. Any 
person purchasing property from the Alien Property Custo- 
dian for an undisclosed-principal, or for resale to a person 
not a citizen of the United States, or for the benefit of a 
person not a citizen of the United States, shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction, shall be subject to a 
fine of not more than $10,000, or imprisonment for not more 
than 10 years, or both, and the property shall be forfeited to 
the United States. It shall be the duty of every corporation 
incorporated within the United States and every unincorpo- 
rated association, or company, or trustee, or trustees within 
the United States issuing shares or certificates representing 
beneficial interests to transfer such shares or certificates upon 
its, his, or their books into the name of the Alien Property 
Custodian, upon demand, accompanied by the presentation of 
the certificates which represent such shares or beneficial in- 
terests. The Alien Property Custodian shall forthwith deposit 
in the Treasury of the United States, as hereinbefore pro- 
-vided, the proceeds of any such property or rights so sold by 
him * 


And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
„52,000; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment insert “$800,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out all of the matter inserted by 
said amendment after the word “ Statutes,” in line 8, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “, $50,000’; and the Senate agree 
to the same. x x 5 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said 


amendment insert 535,000“; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: At the end of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert the following:: Provided, That no 
part of this sum shall be expended on this building until after 
the acceptance of such plans, specifications, and bids as will com- 
plete the building within the authorized limit of cost”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “and including not to exceed 
$25,000 to be expended on or adjoining other Government reser- 
vations or works for the protection of the civil population”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“Quarantine Service: For maintenance and ordinary ex- 
penses, exclusive of pay of officers and employees, of quaran- 
tine stations, and including not exceeding $500 for printing, 
$25,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert 510,000“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 25, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert “ $3,000,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26a, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $600,000 ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 36, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert: 
“ $5,000,000 ” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 37, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert: 
“ $26,358,176 ” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 39, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert: 
“ $61,252,744”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 40, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert: 
** $18,681,820”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 41, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert: 
“$9,194,100”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 43; and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert: 
519,654,300“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 44, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert the following: 

“Claims of officers and enlisted men for loss of private 
property destroyed in the military service: Property belonging 
to officers, enlisted men, and members of the Nurse Corps 
(female) of the Army, which they are required by law or regu- 
lations to own and use in field service in the performance of 
their duties, which since the 5th day of April, 1917, has been, 
or shall hereafter be, lost, damaged, or destroyed in the mili- 
tary service, shall be replaced, or the damage thereto, or its 
value, recouped to the owner as hereinafter provided, when 
such loss, damage, or destruction has occurred or shall here- 
after occur without fault or negligence on the part of the owner 
in any of the following circumstances: 

“ First. When such private property so lost or destreged 
was shipped on board an unseaworthy vessel by order of an 
officer authorized to give such order or direct such shipment, 
or destroyed by the enemy or by shipwreck. 

“Second. When it appears that such private property was 
so lost or destroyed in consequence of its owner haying given 
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his attention to the saving of property belonging to the United 
States which was in danger at the same time and in similar 
circumstances. 

Third. When such private property is destroyed or captured 
by the enemy, or is destroyed to prevent its falling into the 
hands of the enemy, or is abandoned by reason of military 
emergency requiring its abandonment. 

“The Secretary of War is authorized and directed to ex- 
amine into, ascertain, and determine the value of such prop- 
erty lost, destroyed, captured, or abandoned as specified in the 
foregoing paragraphs, or the amount of the damage thereto, as 
the case may be; and the amount of such value or damage so 
ascertained and determined shall be paid from appropriations 
made therefor, or such property lost, destroyed, captured, or 
abandoned, or so damaged as to be unfit for service, may be 
replaced in kind from Government property on hand by the 
supply officer or quartermaster of the organization to which 
the person entitled thereto belongs or with which he is serving 
upon the order of the commanding officer thereof. 

“Tender of replacement or the determination made by the 
Secretary of War upon a claim presented as provided for in 
the foregoing paragraphs shall constitute a final determination 


of any claim cognizable under this act, and such claim shall 


not thereafter be reopened or considered by any accounting 
officer or court of the United States. 

“No claim arising under this act shall be considered unless 
made within one year from the time that it accrued, or pre- 
sented within six months after peace is established. 

“For the payment of any awards hereunder there is appro- 
priated the sum of $200,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 65, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: On page 49 of the bill, in line 20, 
strike out the word “Eighth” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “Ninth”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 73, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $2,500,000 "; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 78, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert the following: “$560,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 80, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$150,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 82, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

For support of Indian day, boarding, and industrial schools, 
in addition to the general and specific appropriations made for 
that purpose in the Indian appropriation act for the fiscal year 
1918. $250,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary: Pro- 
vided, That the operation of the act of September 7, 1916 (35 
Stat. L., 741), limiting annual expenditures for support and edu- 
cation of pupils in Indian schools to $200 per capita, is hereby 
suspended during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918: Provided 
further, That no part of this sum shall be expended upon 
improvements or used to increase the compensation of em- 
ployees.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. $ 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 84, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $200,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 85, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 13 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, after the word “subsistence,” insert the following: 
“and not exceeding $5,340 for personal services in the District 
of Columbia“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 86, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 3 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, after the word “increased,” insert the following: 
“during the fiscal year 1918”; and, in line 12 of the matter 
inserted by said amendment, strike out the following: “, or 
which shall be made.“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 89, and agree to the same with an 
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amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$500,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 90, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $300,000 “; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 100, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert “$125,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 119, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $1,200,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 120, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert the following: “ $50,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

` THOMAS S. MARTIN, 
O. W. UNDERWOOD, 
F. E. WARREN, ; 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Swaaar SHERLEY, 

Jonn J. EAGAN, 

J. G. CANNON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
immediate consideration of the conference report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, before that motion is put, 
I will ask the Senator from Alabama whether this conference 
report ought not to go over and be printed? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I see no reason why the report should 
go over. There are no great changes in the bill as it passed the 
Senate. In the alien property custodian provision the confer- 
ence report brings the bill back substantially as it passed the 
Senate. The only exception to it is that it strikes out the orig- 
inal amendment offered by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN] and in lieu thereof the House conferees pro- 
posed a suggestion, which was agreed to, providing for all the 
Frelinghuysen amendment provided for in the way of a public 
sale, but, in addition to that, providing that there should be 
advertisements in the newspapers; that the property should 
be sold where the larger portion of the property was located; 
and that it should not, under pains and penalties of the law, 
be sold to an alien enemy. That is all the change. 

Mr. GALLINGER. ~ Did I understand the reading of the con- 
ference report correctly, that, notwithstanding the provision is 
for public sale, the President may order the property sold other- 
wise? If so, I should like to know why that provision is modi- 
fied to that extent? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was coming to that. The only modi- 
fication in that respect is that it does not leave everything to 
the Alien Property Custodian. The proposed change is “ when 
the President shall determine,” not “prescribe.” As I under- 
stand, when we provide that the President shall “ prescribe” 
he may make rules and regulations, but the change here is 
that “when the President shall determine,“ which will require 
the personal act of the President. That change has been made 
because there may be conditions arise in the disposition of this 
property where it would be impossible to sell it at public auction 
without it possibly going into the hands or control of alien 
enemies or persons who are unfriendly. The committee of con- 
ference thought that was wise and that it was within the line 
of the original bill as it passed the Senate, because when the 
alien property act originally passed the Senate there was no 
limitation whatever. Now, this merely gives the right to the 
Alien Property Custodian in an exceptional case to appeal to 
the President to allow a certain portion of such property to be 
sold not by public auction but by negotiation. Then the Presi- 
dent must indicate in writing why he has done so. I think the 
situation is thoroughly guarded from the standpoint of the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Is it specifically provided that the Presi- 
dent shall give his reasons in writing for the exception? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is provided that he shall give his rea- 
sons in writing. It says he shall determine and state his 
reasons in writing. f 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did not catch the reading of the pro- 
vision. However that may be, Mr. President, I do think we 
have fallen into a bad habit here of having an elaborate report 
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of this kind presented to the Senate and a motion being made 
to proceed te its considerution before any one of us has had an 
opportunity to look at it and to ascertain what may be in ae 
report. It may be exactly as the Senater from Alabama stat 

that there has been no essential change made in the bill which 
passed the Senate. If that be so, it is a most astonishing excep- 
tion to the rule which has prevailed in this body, and for my 
part I should like the courtesy, if I may use that term, of at 
least having the privilege of examining the report when it is 
put in print. It will delay the bill only until Monday next. I 
apprehend that, while this is an urgent deficiency bill, the 
urgency is not so great that we must pass it on a certain hour 
of a certain day. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I will state to the Senator from New 
Hampshire that, of course, if he insists 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We are violating the plain rule 
of the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In what respect? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The plain rule of the Senate is 
that the Senate shall yote upon the question as to whether or 
not it will take up the conference report. The Chair thinks 
that is the first thing to be determined. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, my justification of the 


action I have taken is that I had for the moment forgotten the | 


rule that debate was not in order until after 2 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was willing to let the 
Senator from New Hampshire make the inquiry, but the Chair 
is not willing te have the whole conference report discussed 
witheut it having been determined whether or not the Senate 
desires to take it up. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Chair is quite right on that point, 
and, so far as that is concerned, I am ready to vote. 

On a division, Mr. Unprerwoon’s motion was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The conference report goes to the 
calendar and will be printed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The present occupant of the chair 
las held 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. 
order—— - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Just a moment—that a Senator is 
entitled to call for the yeas and nays; but if he submits to hav- 
ing the question put on a division, and the Chair decides the 
question in controversy, that ends the matter for the present. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr, President, I desire to make an inquiry 
of the Senator from Alabama before he takes his seat. I desire 
to ask the question because it has a bearing on one or two 
matters which are upon the calendar. I desire to ask whether 
or not the conferees retained in the Senate provision the amend- 
ment with reference to reimbursing soldiers and officers for 
equipments and uniforms lest on board ship? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state to the Senator that that 
provision is retained in the bill with a few slight amendments; 
hut the amendments do not in any way seriously affect the mat- 
ter as it passed the Senate. 


TIMBER FOR MILITARY PURPOSES. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the bill (S. 3426) to empower the President 
to requisition timber and timber products fer war purposes, 
The bill was under consideration when the unfinished business 
was laid before the Senate two days ago. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I understand the Senator has 
a number of military bills which he desires to have considered. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There are a number of them, I will 
say to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. Is the Senator willing to take up some of them 
first? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not desire to delay this other matter, but I 
have been in process of getting some information which I should 
like to complete, and, if it will not disturb the program of the 
Senator with reference to the other bills, which, I assume, are 
equally important. I should like to have the Senate bill 3426 zo 
over temporarily. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I understood that the Senator was 
endeavoring to secure some information about it from his see- 
tion of the country, and I have no objection to the bill going 
oyer temporarily. 

Mr. HARDWICK.’ Mr. President, if the Senator from Oregon 
will yield, I should like very much to ask the Senator to take 
up, first, Senate joint fesolution 124, if he can do se, because 
I must leave ihe city on the order of my physician, and I have 
an amendment to offer to that measure which I wish to submit 
to the Senate. 


Mr. President, I make the point of 
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Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objeciion to taking up that 
joint resolution on this condition: That measure will consame 
a great deal of time, because there is anether amendment which 
is proposed to it which, 1 am sure, will invoke a great deal of 
discussion; but if the Senator, in view of the fact that he is 
going away, desires to submit his amendment and discuss it, I 
am willing to have that done, and then the measure can be laid 
aside temporarily. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If it is possible to be done, I suggest that 
my proposed amendment be dispesed of, and then the joint 
resolution can be laid aside. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am willing to do that in order to 
accommodate the Senator, if the Senate is willing to do it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That will be satisfactory to me, 


REGISTRATION FOR MILITARY SERVICE. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the Senate joint resolution 124. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 124) providing for the registration for military sery- 
ice of all male persons citizens of the United States or residing 
in the United States who have, since the 5th day of June, 1917, 
and on or before the day set for the registration by proclamation 
by the President, attained the age of 21 years, in accordance with 
such rules and regulations as the President may under 
the terms of the act approved May 18, 1917, entitled “An act to 
authorize the President to increase temporarily the Military Es- 
tablishment of the United States.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. An amendment is now pending. 

Mr. GALLINGER, The joint resolution onght to be read, 
Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire ask that the joint resolution be again read? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Has it been read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certainty; and the committee 
amendments have been agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think we are getting into a very bad 
habit in passing bills and joint resolutions without their having 
been read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This joint resolution has been read. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then that settles it. I asked the ques- 
tion, but did not hear the answer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been read, the committee 
amendments have been agreed to, and the pending amendment 
is that offered by the Senator from Indiana {Mr. New]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator from Indiana will pardon 
me, will the Senator permit me to offer an amendment I desire 
to offer before he proceeds to the discussion of his amendment? 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I haye just come into the Chamber, 
and I wish to state my understanding of the situation. Senate 
joint resolution 124 has been called up in order to permit the 
Senator from Georgia to present an amendment which he de- 
sires to present, and opportunity is to be given him to do that, 
after which the joint resolution shall be temporarily laid aside, 
such other amendments as may be offered to be considered subse- 
quently. I have an amendment which I desire to offer at the 
proper time, and with that understanding I am perfectly willing 
that the Senator from Georgia shall proceed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is unable to ascertain 
where all these arrangements and agreements took place. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It was an agreement between the Senator 
from Oregon in charge of the bill and myself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The difliculty, however, is that 
there is a pending amendment. If the Senator from Indiana 
withdraws his amendment, the Senator from Georgia may 
offer his amendment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I hope the Senator will withdraw his 
amendment. He will have ample opportunity to offer it later. 

Mr. NEW. I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Now, I offer the amendment, which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 2, line 14, after the word “nct.” at 
the end of the line, it is proposed to insert the following: 

Provided, That all male persons, citizens of the United States or re- 
siding in the United States, who Have since the Sth day of June, 1917, 


ge and wio have not been already actually en- 
7 forces of the United States, shall be exempt from 


of the act of May 18, 1917, entitled “An act to au- 
the President to increase temporarily the Military Establish- 
ment of the United States.” 
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Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, the object of the amend- 
ment I have offered is easily understood. It is to apply the law 
equally both ways. The joint resolution proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon provides an amendment to the existing law 
by which the young men of this country as they become 21 years 
of age after June 5, 1917, shall become subject to the draft law. 
Personally I do not see any objection to that; but it does seems 
to me that, if that is to be done, the converse of the proposition 
is equally sound; and, if we are to keep the ages as fixed by 
Congress when we-enacted the draft law, then men who have 
passed their thirty-first birthday after the 5th day of June 
should be relieved from this service, if the age is still to be 
between 21 and 80, inclusive, unless they have already been 
actually drafted into the service. Of course, in cases where 
they are already enrolled in the military forces of the country 
and have begun their military service, I should not think of 
asking that the amendment apply to them; but it des seem to 
me if we are going to move it from the 5th day of June up and 
project it into the future on the young men as they become 21, 
that it is equally just to apply the limit the other way on men 
as they become 31, in the same identical method and manner. 
That is my view of it, and that is why I have offered this 
amendment, so that the Senate may determine whether or not 
it will do that. $ 

Personally I voted for a larger age limit; my recollection of 
the record is that I supported on this floor a proposition to 
make the age from 21 to 40, possibly from 21 to 45, on the theory 
that, if this military service was to be exacted of the men of the 
country, it ought to be exacted equally of all men who are 
capable of rendering it between the ages commonly recognized 
by military experts as the limits in which military service can 
best be rendered. The Senate, however, did not take that view, 
nor did the other House. Acting through the conferees, they 
fixed an arbitrary limit of 21 years one way and 80 or up to 
the thirty-first birthday, the other way. 

In doing so, an arbitrary date was set, to wit, the 5th day of 
June, 1917, by proclamation of the President, under authority 
of law. on which day men's ages should be reckoned so as to 

etermine whether they would fall within the provisions of 
the draft law. If that arbitrary date is to be abandoned at 
the lower age limit, it seems to me that it ought to be abandoned 
at the higher age limit. If the Senate and the country want 
to draft men more than 30 years of age well and good, and if 
this law continues a number of years we will have men possibly 
35 years old drafted under the provisions of the pending measure, 

. although the law did not intend to draft them when they were 
over 80. If the Senate, however, wants to raise the age limit 
above 30 years I think it ought to do so explicitly and say ex- 
actly how far it is to raise it and what the exact age limit is to 
be. It is to carry out the theory of the original law and keep 
the proposition balanced that I have offered the amendment I 
suggest. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. - Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Georgia will not be adopted. 
There were a good many of us in the Senate who felt, as I be- 
lieve the Senator himself felt, at the time the original selective- 
draft act was up for consideration, that the age limits ought to 
be from 18 to 45, inclusive. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Twenty-one to forty-five, in my case. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. ‘Twenty-one to forty-five. There were 
many reasons why the age limits ought to have been made dif- 
ferent at that time; but the Congress, in its wisdom, fixed the 
age limit between 21 and 30. If the amendment proposed by 
the Senator is adopted I do not know how many men will be 
released from the operation of the draft who have registered, 
who are practically fitted for military service, and who have 
practically arranged their affairs to serve in the Army in case 
of need. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, does he 
know how many will be added by this 21-year-old amendment? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; something like 400,000 a year. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the assumption were true on which we 
enacted this legislation, that each year represented about a 
million—it did not turn out to be quite that much—it would 
be something like a million both ways, and the gains one way 
would at least counterbalance the losses the other way, would 
they not? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Probably; but, Mr. President, if the 
reports we are getting from day to day have any semblance of 
truth, we will not only need men who are reaching the age of 
30, but we will need men who are past 30 and reaching 45, and 
possibly men who are between 18 and 21, 

Mr. WARREN, Mr. President, if the Senator will yield for 
a moment, the figures, as nearly as they can be approximated in 
the department handling the draft, will be about 500,000, I think. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator refers to the number that 
would be released under the amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; 500,000 that would become 21 years of 
age each year. That would be relatively true of the other 
proposal, except that the number would probably be somewhat 
smaller, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Probably. I said about 400,000. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Anyhow, it would pretty well balance. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is no question but that it would 
pretty nearly balance. In other words, there would be as many 
men passing the age of 30 as would attain the age of 21. But, 
Mr. President, I do not think there ought to be any excuses for 
men who are just passing the age of 30. As I said, the amend- 
ment proposes only to release those who have not already en- 
rolled themselves in the military service; but, Mr. President, 
almost all of those who have become 30 have arranged their 
business affairs to serve in the Army in case of necessity, and 
it seems to me that there is no reason why they should not be 
compelled to serve. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I do not want to prolong 
the argument, but does not the Senator think that if we want to 
do that the fairest thing would be just to raise the age limit 
and make it 35 or 40, or whatever you want to make it, instead 
of doing it in this indirect way? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There would be some objection to 
doing that. I do not think we could change the law in this 
emergency, and for that reason I think it ought to stand as it is, 

I hope the amendment of the Senator from Georgia will not 
be adopted. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, there is one little point 
in this matter that I think might well be called to the attention 
of the Senate. 

In the new questionnaire which has been arranged by the 
Provost Marshal General all the registrants are divided, as the 
Senator from Georgia knows, into classes, and in class 1 are 
grouped all the registrants who are unmarried and who have 
no dependents. Those men who happen to be 31 or 32 or 33 
and who find themselves in class 1, without families and with 
no dependents, are just as able to serve in the Army as though 
they were 2 or 3 or 4 years younger. Ý 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York yield for a question? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Why is not that equally true of the un- 
married man, without any dependents, who is 35 or 36, as com- 
pared to a young married man with a growing family who is 
27 or 28? The argument goes much further than the Senator's 
suggestion. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The argument which I am attempting 
to use would apply equally well if the maximum age were 35; 
but it is not. It is 31. Therefore I am directing my argument 
to the present situation. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But, if the Senator will pardon me, if 
that is what he wants to do, why not raise the age limit en- 
tirely, so as to get some of these people who are still fitted for 
military service and who are single? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. When we pass beyond the age of 31 or 
82 a situation might very well arise where we would have to 
operate too complicated a machinery in order to get men with 
no dependents. The Congress thought last year, and I think 
that judgment was correct—at least, it is correct up to date— 
what when we pass 31 there are so many of them that have de- 
pendents, so many of them that have families, that it is not 
worth the time of the Government to endeavor to sift out the 
few who have no domestic or industrial obligations. But that 
age limit having been passed and the new questionnaire having 
been put into force, it finds a few men of 31 and who have 
passed the age of 31 since June 5 last who are in class 1, with 
no dependents, no families, and no industrial obligations, and 
I contend that those men might just as well serve. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is entirely true up to 45, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator pleases. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I shall vote against 
the suggestion of my collengue that men passing 31 shall be 
exempt from draft, although I recognize the fact that ordinarily 
it would be reasonable. If we were to be content with the 
Army we now have, if we think the provision we have made 
for an Army is sufficient, I would agree that his suggestion is 
sound, for it is reasonable on the surface. But. Mr. President. 
I think, as speedily as possible, we should prepare to double 
the present Army. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if my colleague will yield. 
then we ought to raise the age limit much higher than it is. 


1918. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Undoubtedly we will have to do s0. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And, in order to do it justly and fairly, 
we ought to raise it by law. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Undoubtedly we will be compelled 
to raise it; but that measure has not been perfected, and just 
how it should be perfected I am not prepared at this time to 
say. 

I E hope the Committee on Military Affairs will recognize the 
fact that the present provision for an Army must be doubled, 
nnd doubled just as speedily as it can be doubled. This being 
true, none to whom the draft now applies ought to be relieved 
because they reach 31 years of age. I hope, furthermore. that 
the Committee on Military ‘Affairs and the Senate will realize 
that our provision for arms and our provision for powder and 
all our ordnance provisions should be at least doubled, and 
that drive and force and real administrative power should be 
put back of the organization that is to create this supply of 
ordnance and this increase of fighting men. 

I know that in the Senate there are men with broad executive 
experience and administrative capacity; and I believe it to be 
the duty of Senators with that capacity to keep their eyes upon 
what is taking place and to help see that our country is speedily 
prepared for war under a much more vigorous and much more 
complete condition than anything we have up to this time con- 
templated in our legislation. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, inasmuch as we are dealing with 
this question of registration, I wish to address an inquiry to 
the chairman of the committee, and ask if consideration has 
been given to the advisability and, indeed, the necessity of pro- 
viding for the registration of resident aliens? 

The Senate knows and the public knows that a series of 
treaties is in process of negotiation between the United States 
and the powers with which we are cobelligerent in the present 
war, under the terms of which it is proposed that aliens in 
this country who are subject to compulsory military service in 
their own country, without any regard to the age limits pre- 
scribed by our law, shall be made subject to the draft in this 
country. 

For instance, take the case of Great Britain: The age limit 
in Great Britain is from 18 to 40, and it is proposed that Brit- 
ish citizens residing in the United States shall be made sub- 
ject to the draft between those ages; or I believe I may say 
without violating any confidence of a material character in 
regard to the treaty that the period is arbitrarily fixed in the 
treaty as 20 to 40 instead of 18 to 40. But wiil it not be 
necessary to provide, and has the committee considered the 
necessity of providing, that these men who will thus become 
subject to our draft shall be made to register if they are citi- 
zens of a country with which we are cobelligerent and if they 
ure within the age limits prescribed in their own countries? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania will remember that some time during the first half of 
this sessign of Congress there was introduced what was called 
the McCumber resolution, which relegated the consideration of 
this matter to the State Department, and another resolution, 
which was introduced by me, providing for the registration of 
aliens. I think both of these resolutions passed, so that, as 
far as the Senate is concerned, it has already passed a resolu- 
tion providing for the registration and draft of aliens. Since 
that time the Governments interested in the matter have been 
in consultation over the matter, and I believe the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee have reached a conclusion and a treaty 
agreement on this subject; so until that has been finally ad- 
justed the Military Affairs Committee have not thought it ad- 
yisable to take up the question of unifying the ages of those 
subject to the draft—that is, making the age limit in the United 
States conform to the age limit in Canada and in Great Britain. 
I should think, however, that would have to be done so that the 
laws will operate equally between the cobelligerents. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, adding just a word to 
what the Senator has said, the House of Representatives, by a 
very large majority, has recently passed a bill on this subject 
commonly known as the alicn-slacker bill. It undertook to deal 
with this question by providing that aliens who are citizens of 
countries at war with Germany and her allies who claim exemp- 
tion because of their alien citizenship shall be deported from 
this country, That bill is now pending in the Senate, and is 
now before the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. KNOX. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 


question? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. KNOX. Does that measure provide for their registra- 
tion? 


Mr. HARDWICK. No. 
Mr. KNOX. I am not raising now the question as to whether 
or not they should be made subject to our draft. That will be 


dealt with by these treaties and by such supplementary or pri- 
mary legislation as may be necessary. I am only speaking now 
to the question of the registration in order that the machinery 
by which these treaties can be put into effect may be perfected 
up to that point. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think it does provide for registration in 
a very general way, by providing that they shall be subject to 
our draft laws, but I can very well see how the question of 
treaties being negotiated with these powers is involved, and, 
at the request of the Foreign Relations Committee, the Senate 
Committee on Immigration has been holding up these matters 
until these treaties could be. considered and agreed to by the 
Senate and put in force, so that legislation could be shaped. I 
think it is primarily a military matter, so far as it relates to 
this question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In view of the fact that the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. New] has an amendment to the joint reso- 
lution which I am sure will lead to prolonged discussion, and 
as it involves, in a measure, the question of universal military. 
training, I ask that the joint resolution be temporarily laid 
aside. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, before that is done, will 
the Senator allow me to offer a proposed amendment to the 
joint resolution, to have it read and printed? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I send the amendment to the desk and 
ask that it be read for the purpose of being printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The Secrerary. On page 3. line 4, after the words“ divinity 
schools,” it is proposed to insert the words “and students who 
are preparing for the practice of medicine and surgery in recog- 
nized medical schools.” 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I will ask uu chairman of the 
committee if it is the purpose in laying tlis measure aside to 
press some other bill that has been recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. KIRBY. Otherwise I shall object to its being laid aside, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There are quite a number of bills 
that I think will not require discussion and which I should like 
to have disposed of, 

Mr. KIRBY. Has the Senator called up another one? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, if it is agreeable to the 
chairman, I will move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Order of Business 272, Senate bill 3980. I think it will 
take only a very few minutes. 

Mr. KIRBY. What is that? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is a bill with reference to homing 


pigeons. 

Mr. KIRBY. Is that a war bill? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. It has been reported by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. KIRBY. Very well. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, 


joint resolution will be temporarily laid aside. 
INTERFERENCE WITH THE USE OF HOMING PIGEONS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate bill 3980, Order of Business 272. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 8980) to pre- 
vent interference with the use of homing pigeons by the United 
States, to provide a penalty for such interference, and for other 
purposes, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, Boban zme it be, and it here; 
ful to entrap, Ca shoot, kill, Me 
Antw se oy 


Onan he th he | United 


the 


ere to be unlaw- 


tates and bears a band owned and issued by the 

United States, having thereon the letters “U. 8. 4 and a Serial 
num 

Sec, 2, That the possession or C tergai — any pigeon described in 


cage, 
such 


8. That any gna passes violating the 8 ef this act shall, 

pou 55 8 by a fine of not more than 8100 or by 

risonment for not more than six months, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, in that connection I will 
state that this bill was referred to the department, and 
it has been suggested that the word and,“ in the sixth 
line of the first page, be stricken out and the word “or” 
be substituted, and I offer that amendment. That is the sug- 
gestion of the Acting Secretary of War. It has been found 


rete p 
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also that these pigeons are available for the Navy as well, and 
a little later on I will offer another amendment on that point. I 
move now that the word “and,” in the sixth line, be stricken 
out and the word “or” inserted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Sxcrerary. On page 1, line 6, after the words United 
States,” it is proposed to strike out the word “and” and insert 
the werd “or.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In line 8, after the initials “ U. S. A.,“ I 
move to insert “or U. S. N.” 3 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. After the designation U. S. A.,“ in line 8, 
page 1, it is proposed to insert * or U. 8. INS 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask that the letter of the Secretary be 
inserted in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objecticn, it is so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

Mc 13, 1918. 


To the CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
United States Senate. 


Sm: I beg to invite your attention to the following suggested modi- 
fications of the bill, Calendar No. 272, 8. 8980, Report No. 296, Sixty- 
fifth Congress, second session, introduced by Mr. FLETCHER in the Sen- 
ate of the United States on February 28, 1918. 

It is requested that the word “and,” in the sixth line, be stricken 
out and the word “or” substituted, so that birds 3 club bands 
but owned by the Government may be protected by the bill. 

It is requested that the word and letters “or U. S. N.“ be inserted 
after the letters “ U. S. A.,“ in Hne 8, thus including homing pigeons 
belonging to the United States Navy. 

Favorable consideration of these modifications by the Committee on 
Military Affairs is requested, with a view to their adoption, when the 
bill comes up for final passage in the Senate of the United States. 

Very respectfully, 


: Acting Secretary of War. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


COMMUTATION OF QUARTERS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (S. 3863) to provide quarters or com- 
mutation thereof to commissioned officers in certain cases. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That during the present emergency every commis- 
sioned officer of the Army of the United States on duty in the field, or 
on active duty without the territorial jurisdiction of the United States, 
who maintains a place of abode for a wife, child, or dependent parent, 
shall be furnished at the place where he maintains such place of abode, 
without regard to personal quarters furnished him elsewhere, the num- 
ber of rooms prescribed by the act of March 2, 1907 (34 Stats., p. 
1169), to be occupied by, and only so ok as occupied by, said wife, 
child, or dependent parents and in case such quarters are not available 
every such commissioned officer shall be paid commutation thereof at 
the rate authorized by law in cases where public quarters are not avail- 
able: but nothing in this act shall be so construed as to reduce the 
allowances now authorized by law for any person in the Army. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] 
has been looking after this measure, and I request him to sub- 
mit such statement as he desires to make in reference to it. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, this bill provides for furnishing 
quarters or in lieu thereof payment as commutation of quarters 
to officers of the Army on active service in the field. Under the 
law it has been the practice for many years to provide Army 
officers cn duty at garrison posts and in permanent posts with 
quarters or commutation therefor in the way of a money al- 
lowance where it has been impossible to provide the quarters. 

Recently a great inequality has arisen because of the fact 
that many officers are now in the service abroad who maintain 
abodes for their families upon this side of the water but by 
reason of the fact that they are absent from a permanent post 
the allowance is not granted. It is withheld under the existing 
Army regulations. 

The whole matter has been considered by the War College 
and by the Secretary of War, and the Secretary addressed a 
letter to the Military Affairs Committee in which he advocates 
the granting of the allowance. I do not propose to read the 
whole letter. It has been printed and I presume is ayali: -e 
for Senators. It points out the fact that the inequality is most 
apparent and he advocates strongly that the allowance be 
granted hereafter. 

It is a fact, Mr. President, that at present there are almost 
as many officers on duty in Washington and at permanent posts 
in this country where quarters are provided as there are officers 
in the field. Those who are here are receiving their quarters 


or commutation therefor and those who are abroad and doing 
our actual fighting are not in receipt of this allowance. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. NEW. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Boiled down, it just means this, that the 
officers in the field are discriminated against as between them 
and the officers who are at home. The officers at home have com- 
mutation of quarters and those in the field have no such commu- 
tation of quarters. That is the whole question, is it not? 

Mr. NEW. Yes, sir; that is the fact. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr, NEW. I yield. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senator has used the term “ officers 
abroad.” Is it not a fact that many of our officers within the 
United States at various camps and cantonments are not re- 
ceiving their quarters or commutation therefor? Does this 
apply to them? 

Mr. NEW. The commutation is not being furnished to those 
who are in the field. It is being withheld from them but is 
being paid to all the others. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The bill proposes to rectify that and to pay 
to our officers, for instance, at Camp Custer, Mich., the commu- 
tation they are not receiving for quarters. The bill reaches that? 

Mr. NEW. Yes. 

Mr, TOWNSEND. That is what I had supposed, but I did 
not known, as I was confused by the term. 

Mr. NEW. Unless there is a disposition to hear further on 
this subject I am disposed to let the bill go to a vote. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ARMY NURSE CORPS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (S. 3693) to prescribe the personnel of 
the Army Nurse Corps, the qualifications for appointment aud 
the method of appointment therein, the pay, allowances, and 
leave of absence of members of said corps, and the conditions 
under which they may be retired. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate as in Committee of 


‘the Whole proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 


follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Nurse Corps (female) of the Medical 
Department of the Army shall hereafter be known as the Army Nurse 
Corps, and shall consist of one superintendent, who shall be a gradu- 
ate of a hospital training school having a course of Instruction of 
not less than two years; of as many chief nurses, nurses, and reserve 
nurses as may from time to time be needed and prescribed or ordered 
by the Secretary of War, and, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, 
of not exceeding six assistant superintendents, and, for each army or 
separate military force beyond the continental limits of the United 
States, one director and not exceeding two assistant directors of nurs- 
ing service, all of whom shall be graduates of hospital training schools 
and shall have passed such professional. moral, mental, and physical 
examinations as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of War. 

Sec. 2. That the superintendent shall be appointed by, and, at his 
discretion, be removed by, the Secretary of War; that all other mem- 
bers of said corps sbalil be appointed by. and, at his discretion, be 
removed by, the Surgeon General by and with the approval of the 
Secretary of War; but the assistant superintendents, the directors, the 
assistant directors, and the chief nurses shall be appointed by promo- 
tion from other members of the corps, and shall, upon being relieved 
from duty as such, unless removed for gars evga 4 or misconduct, re- 
vert to the grades in the corps from which they were promoted. 

Src. 3. That the annual rate of pay of the members of said corps 
shall be as follows: Superintendent, $2,400; assistant superintendents 
and directors, $2,000; assistant directors, $1,800; chief nurses, $360 
in addition to the pay of a nurse; nurses, $780 for the first period of 
three 2 service, $840 for the second period of three years’ service, 
$900 for the third period of three Ego service, $960 for the fourth 
period of three years’ service, and $1,020 after 12 years’ service in said 
corps (including in all cases time of service as contract nurse); reserve 
nurses, when upon active duty, will ive the same pay as nurses 
who have served in the corps for pe ods corresponding to the full 
period of their active service; and all members of said corps, in addi- 
tion to the foregoing, the sum of $10 per month when serving beyond 
the continental limits of the United States (excepting Porto Rico and 


Hawaii). 

SEC. 4. That members of said Nurse Corps who shall have had active 
service therein of 20 years (including for the purpose of computation 
time of service as contract nurse) shall, upon application therefor to the 
5 of War, be placed upon a retired list, and shall thereafter 
receive 75 per cent of the pay, exclusive of foreign service pay, they 
were drawing at the time they became entitled to retirement as afore- 


said. 

Sec. 5. That members of said Nurse Corps shall be entitled to cumu- 
lative leave of absence with pay at the rate of 30 days for each calen- 
dar year of service in said corps, not exceeding, however, 120 days at 
one time, and in addition thereto sick leave not exceeding 30 days in 
any one calendar year in cases of illness or injury incurred in the line 


of duty. 
Sec. 6. That members of said Nurse Corps shall receive transporta- 
tion and necessary expenses when traveling under orders, and such 


allowances of quarters and subsistence and, during illness, such medi- 
cal care as may be prescribed in regulations by the Secretary of War; 
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and when at places where no public quarters are available, commutation 
in lieu thereor, and of heat and light therefor at such rates and upon 
such conditions as are now or shall hereafter be 58 by law. 

Src. 7. That section 19 of chapter 192 of Thir y-first Statutes, page 
753; chapter 50 of Thirty-seventh Statutes, page 72; that part of the 
act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stats., p. 575), providing for allowances, 
subsistence, and medical care during illness for the Superintendent o 
the Nurse Corps; and that part of the act of March 23, 1910 (86 
Stats., N 249), preseribing the pay ot the superintendent and members 
of the Nurse Corps, be, and the same are, hereby repealed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 


time, and passed. 


PAY TO DEPENDENT RELATIVES OF DECEASED OFFICERS AND ENLISTED 
MEN. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the bill (S. 8736) to provide for the pay- 
ment of six months’ pay to the widow, children, or other 
designated dependent relative of any -officer or enlisted man 
of the Regular Army whose death results from wounds or 
disease not the result of his own misconduct. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That hereafter, immediately upon official notifi- 
cation of the death from wounds or disease, not the result of his own 
misconduct, of any officer or enlisted man on the active list of the 
Regular Army. the Quartermaster General of the Army shall cause to be 
paid to the widow, and if there be no widow, to the child or children, 
and if there be no widow or child, to any other dependent relative o 
such officer or enlisted man previously designated by him, an amount 
equal to six months’ pay at the rate recefyed by such officer or en- 
listed man at the date of his death. The Secretary of War shall 
establish regulations requiring each officer and enlisted man having 
no wife or child to 4 1 5 850 the proper dependent relative to whom 
this amount shail be paid in case of his death. Said amount shall be 
paid from funds appropriated for the pay of the Army. 

Sec. 2. That nothing in this act or in other existing legislation 
shall be construed as making the provisions of this act applicable to 
officers or enlisted men of any forces or troops of the Army of the 
United States other than those of the Regular Army, and nothing in 
this act shall be construed to apply in commissioned grades to any 
officers except those holding permanent or provisional appointments in 
the Regular Army. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think there ought to be a slight 
amendment made to the bill, and I direct the attention of the 
Senate to the reason which suggests it. 

The war insurance bill, which was passed on the Gth of 
October last, in its operation and effect took away the relief 
which was intended for some widows and dependents of offi- 
cers in the Army. This bill is intended to correct the hard- 
ships that were imposed by that bill, but it does not operate 
between the 6th of October and the present time. In other 
words, the effect of the bill, unless it is amended, will only 
operate from the time of its enactment and for the future. 
Therefore, I suggest as an amendment to strike out the word 
“hereafter,” in line 8, page 1, and in line 8, page 1, after the 
word “children” to insert “from and after October 6, 1917.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Srecrerary. On page 1, line 3, strike out the word 
“hereafter,” the second word in the bill, and after the word 
“children,” in line 8, insert the words “from and after 
October 6, 1917.” 

Mr. KIRBY. Would it not be better to let this bill go back 
to the committee and have this particular provision inserted? 
It being a matter of some importance, and the committee not 
having had it in mind, I would suggest that it go back, because 
there is no immediate necessity for the passage of the bill. 
The condition can be remedied next week as well as now. 

I would further suggest that I believe we ought to take up 
now und fight the matter out, if necessary to fight it out, both 
the question of the registration of those who are reaching 21 
years of age and the question of commandeering the lumber 
necessary to build aircraft. Those are the two pressing, vital 
questions before the War Department, and those are the 
measures which ought to be passed without delay if they are 
to be passed. I would ask the chairman to let this bill at least 
go back to the committee, and so far as I am concerned I would 
prefer that he insist upon the passage of both the other bills 
to-day. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not see any reason why we 
should not dispose of this measure right now. 

Mr. KIRBY. The committee has not considered that feature 
of it. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I join in the request because no Senators except 
members of the Military Committee have seen this bill, and I 
should like to have an opportunity to examine it. 

I suggest to the Senator from Oregon one uspect of the meas- 
ure that occurs to me at this time, I understand the war-risk 


insurance act provides insurance for the families of officers and 
enlisted men in the naval and military service who may be 
killed or who may die while in service. Other provisions are 
made for the support and maintenance of the families of those 
who are killed or disabled while in the military or naval service 
of the United States. 

As I understand this bill—I have not had a chance to read 
it—there will be duplication. The families of those who are 
injured will receive benefits from this bill and also the liberal 
allowances provided by other measures. I ask the Senator from 
Oregon if under this bill in the case of a person who dies while 
in the employ of the War Department and who never sees 
active service, whether the family of such person if he carried 
insurance would get the insurance provided in a former law, 
together with the allowances provided for the support of de- 
pendents, and also benefits and gratuities carried in the pending 
bill? 8 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN] has a report from Gen. Crowder 
on this bill, and it will answer the question which the Senator 
has asked. In addition to that, I call the Senator’s attention to 
the report made on the bill, report No. 260, which includes a 
letter from the Secretary of War, and thnt answers the Sena- 
tor's question. I ask the Senator from New Jersey to read the 
letter of Gen. Crowder. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Gen. Crowder made an analys.s of 
the bill, as follows: 

This bill provides for the payment of six months’ pay to the widow, 
children, or other designated dependent relative of an officer or enlisted 
man in the Regular Army whose death results from wounds or disease 
not a result of his own misconduct. 

This bill is designed to reenact the provisions of earlier law upon 
this subject, except that the present act limits the 8 to de- 
pendent relatives, whereas the former act permitted the payment to 
any designated person. The former act was repealed by section 312 of 
the war-risk insurance act without any debate and eh without 
any specific consideration as to the propriety of so doing. In passing 
the war-risk insurance act attention was concentrated upon the emer- 
gency forces being raised for the present war, and the particular con- 
siderations which would dictate the allowance of this gratuity to 
officers and enlisted men in the Regular Army were apparently lost 
sight of. The theory underlying the tulty provided by this bill and 
by former statutes is that the so-called six months' gratuity would 
provide a iund immediately available to the family upon the decease 
of the officer or enlisted man so as to take care of the extraordinary 
pa 177 of the period of 1 peed and re mene caused by the 
taking off of the main support of the family, and that this gratuity would 
assist in the support of the dependents during the period of dependency. 
These benefits were rightly regarded as a part of the remuneration for 
service in the Regular Army where the pay is, and always has been, 
small as compared with the wages and salaries of civilians in positions 
of equal importance. Therefore, one of the unforeseen consequences of 
the repeal of the former law is to deprive members of the Regular Army 
of a most important privilege and a 3 of great value to their 
families. This is, in effect, a reduction of their emoluments at a time 
when such reduction is most disastrous. Because of the necessity of 
making adequate provision for nonprofessional soldiers, whose military 
service is temporary only, the professional men of arms ought not 
to be deprived of any of the allowances which have been heretofore 
given them and which they may have justly come to regard as their 
right in lleu of higher pay. 

he repealing of the gratuity provision causes ‘ial hardship to 
the familles of officers, for it amounts to the cancellation of a paid-up 
life insurance policy, ranging in value from $900 to $5,000. And since 
the compensation granted by Article III of the war-risk insurance act 
is in many instances less than the gratuity would have been under the 

tuity law the officer's family is left in worse position than before 
the ponens of that act. the avowed object of which was to improye his 
position and that of his sare mye 

This legislation is urgently desired by the War Department. 

Mr. KING. I do not quite understand the attitude of Gen. 
Crowder, and I suppose he speaks for the War Department and 
for the committee relative to this matter. I understand the 
war-risk insurance act provided that officers and soldiers may 
carry insurance for a small annual premium up to $7,500. 
Another law was enacted which provides certain compensa- 
tion for widows and dependents of officers and soldiers. In 
addition to the compensation provided for the dependents, and 
in addition to the insurance provided by the war-risk Insurance 
act, I understand this bill is to give what are denominated 
gratuities. I ask the Senator from New Jersey if the Will which 
heretofore has been passed does not give to the officers and to 
the men far greater benefits than the gratuities to which he has 
just referred? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I understand it has been the prac- 
tice in the Army to give six months’ pay as a gratuity to the 
widows of those who die of wounds or from other causes, and 
that the war-risk insurance act repealed that provision. But 
the gratuity or the insurance in many cases does not reach the 
amount which this gratuity would reach if they had the gratu- 
ity and not the insurance, and therefore an injustice was done 
the Regular Army widows by reason of the fact that that was 
repealed. This reserves it, I understand, in addition to the 
insurance, to the wives or dependent relatives of Regular Army 
officers and enlisted men only, 
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Mr. KING. Does not the Senator understand that under 
une of the bills Which avas passed there was a provision made 
ihat the dependents of officers aud soldiers should receive tib- 
eral monthly contributions er payments from the Federal Gov- 
ernment? I know it was stated during the debate that the 
purpose of the bill was to dispense with the pension system by 
providing liberal and generous allowances for the support of 
the fuinilies of soldiers and sailors. Now, we propose to make 
further payments, so that snch families will receive the insur- 
ance up to 47,500, generous sums for support, and additional 
payments, as indicated in the pending bill. The claim of the 
chairman of the committee was that this bill only restored the 
dependents of officers and soldiers te the same status as they 
occupied before the war; it is obvious that that contention is 
unsound, because the insurance bill and the law providing for 
compensation have greatly added to the sums that will be re- 
ceived by the parties referred to. . 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. As I understand it, the dependent 
allowance of a widow is something like $25 n month, and this 
is in addition to that. It restores the practice of giving six 
months” pay te the widow or family of the officer or enlisted 
man who dies from wounds or disease. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ean tell the Senator of two cases 
that have come to my notice recently that a measure such as is 

“proposed, with the amendment, would relieve. Take the case 
ef Gen. Phil Sheridan's son, Maj. Sheridan, who died a short 
while ngo. He had not been able to save anything, and this will 
giye his widow his pay for six months if the law dates back to 
October 6. 

I have in mind the case of the widow of an Army officer, whose 
husband died a short while ago in the service, and within the 
last six weeks an only son, who was in the Aviation Section of 
the Signal Corps, died of pneumonia, a young captain, in Texas. 
She practically had no means at all; she was dependent upon 
that son. Twenty-five dollars a month will not help her very 
much. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, wouid she not 
receive $7,500 as an insurance policy upon the death of the hus- 
band and a like amount upon the death of the son? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not sure that she would. De- 
pendents get it only in monthly payments; they do not get it in 
u Jump sum. : 

Mr. KING. But it amounts to the full sum permitted by the 


law, which is $7,500. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is a splendid provision, but the 


war-insurance act was made te meet just that condition and to 
take care of the dependents ef those whe lost their lives during 
However, for an immediate situation such as I have | 
described, it does not protect them at all; it does not help them. 


the war. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not know that I should object 
to this at all, but as I understeod the Senator, this was merely 
fo put the dependents of officers and soldiers ‘back in the same 


situation as they were before the legislution which had been | 


enacted during this war. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It does. 


Mr. KING. We have enacted two measures which are highly 


advantagcous and which 1 think are very proper measures for 
dependents of deceased officers and men. 
not exist prior to the war. In view of those two provisions, 
the dependents of officers and soldiers are deriving far greater 
benefits than were obtained by the dependents of officers 
Soldiers prior to the enactment of the two measures to which I 
have just referred. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. ‘There is no question, Mr. President, 


but that the war-insurance act was a great relief for the future 


of the dependents of soldiers who lost their lives in the service, 

hut it is wholly inadequate to meet the immediate situation. 
Mr. WARREN. If I may add a word to what has been stated 

hy the chairman of the committee, I will state that the officers 


nud soldiers who were in the service before that law passed 


are net suiliciently covered as to their burial and ready money 


for their families. The men who enlisted prior to that later 


insurance legislation enlisted under this kind of proposed law, 


this sort of an amendment, but it seems to me that the com- 


or whether it is for some other | 
whether or not it reaches the man who is nhready insured, Tt 
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may be that T would be glad to support it, but it is not impera- 
tive that it should be passed immediately. We might pass this 
measure just as well next week and now dispose of other mat- 
ters, which, it seems to me, are necessary. I think this should 
go over, because the view which is now proposed has not been 
considered iby the committee. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, perhaps the Senator from 
Arkansas overlooked this fact: This is the old law reenacted. 
That bil! had been considered in the committee and had been 
reported from the committee and new ‘stands on ‘the calendar 
in the regular way. 

Mr. KIRBY. I have understood that we have already passed 
the war-risk insurance bill, which repeals the old law. 

Mr. WARREN. No; it has been construed that it repeals it, 
but it does not do so in exact terms. This, however, is u 
matter which was considered in the committee and reported, 
as I say, in the regular way and is now regularly before us. 

Mr. KIRBY. As I understand, the chairman now proposes 
an amendment which has not been considered by the committee, 
and one which I do not understand. I will say frankly that 
I might be very glad to support the amendment; but I thought 
it might very well go back to the committee and be reported on 
Monday, and that other matters, which had been passed unani- 
mously, which are absolutely imperative, and which demand 
immediate consideration, might be now considered. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I understand that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Oregon IMr. CHAA- 
BERLAIN] is merely to bring the provisions of the bill that is 
now on the calendar back to October 6, Am T correct in that? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, My attention being diverted, I did not 
catch the inquiry of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kinux! 
desired an explanation of the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Oregon, and the Senator from Oregon being engaged , 
for the moment I ventured to say that my understanding was 
that all the Senator's amendment does is to provide that the 
operation of the bill that is now on the calendar shall go back 
to and commence from October 6. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is all. 

Mr. WARREN. That is correct. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. So that the fumilies of officers and en- 
listed men who have died since the war-insurance act was 
enacted would receive this six months’ pay. 

Mr. KIRBY. Does that mean the men who are not insured 
under that act? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It has nothing to do with whether or 
not a man is insured under the war-risk insurance act. It is 
simply restoring a provision of law which by a mistake was 
inferentially repealed in the war-risk insurance act. 

Mr. KIRBY. The purpose is to grant insurance to all meu 
who are in the Army, and it is an additional gratuity? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘They had this gratuity before. 

Mr. KIRBY. I understand; but they did not have any in- 


| surance before. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. And they do not have to take any in- 
surance now. 

Mr. McKELLAR.- Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. KIRBY. I will make no further objection; I only made 
u suggestion. If other members of the committee understand 
it, very well. I merely thought that it might be better to liave 
the matter go back to the committee. I did not understand ït, 
and I do not understand it now; but that is unimportant. 

Mr. McKELLAR. i think T can explain it. 

Mr. KIRBY. I do not ask any further information on the 


| question. I only asked that the matter might go back to the 


committee, because I thought it ouglt properly to be first con- 
sidered there. 

Mr. McKELLAR. T will try to explain it anyway, if the 
Senator will permit me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Assumsr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
‘Tennessee? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will not yield the floor unless the Sen- 
ator wants to ask me a question. 

Mr. McKISLLAR. Mr. President, 1 may say to the Senator 
that without this amendment there would be a class of officers’ 
families, between October 6, when the law went out of force, 
and the date of the enactment of this proposed law, who would 
not be included in the provisions of the law. That would be 
manifestly unjust, and the amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] simply puts them all in exactly the 
same class. In other words, on October 6 the old law was re- 
pealed, and, of course, the new legislation should date back so 


1918. 
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as to include all of those affected by that law. It seems to me 
it is perfectly plain. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Just a moment, Mr. President. In- 
stead of the phraseology of the amendment as I suggested it a 
while ago, it would clarify the situation to amend it by adding 
after the word “Army,” in line 6, the words “from and after 
October 6, 1917.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Oregon will be stated. j 

The Secretary. On page 1, line 6, after the words “ Regular 
Army,” it is proposed to insert “from and after October 6, 
1917,” and to permit the word “ hereafter ” to stand in line 3. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The bili was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


OFFICERS OF ARMED FORCES OF PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 9571. 

The motion wus agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 9571) to 
authorize the appointment of officers of the Philippine Scouts as 
officers in the militia or other locally created armed forces of 
the Philippine Islands drafted into the service of the United 
States, and fer other purposes. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it cnacted, ete., That officers of the Philippine Scouts be, and they 
hereby are, made eligible to appointment as officers in the militia or 
other locally created armed forces in the Philippine Islands which have 
been or shall hereafter be drafted into the service of the United States ; 
and cny such officer of the Philippine Scouts so appointed as an officer 
in said drafted forces shall not thereby vacate his commission in the 
Philippine Scouts, and in case his commission in said Philippine Scouts 
shall terminate while holding a commission in said draft forces as 
aforesaid, he shall thereupon be eligible to reappointment as an officer 
of said Philippine Scouts notwithstanding his retention of a commission 
in said drafted forces. = 

xc. 2. That in computing period of service for any purpose officers 
of the Philippine Scouts shall be credited with all time served as com- 
oe satan officers in the drafted forces mentioned in section 1 of this 
act. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, this bill authorizes the 
appointinent of officers of the Philippine Scouts as officers in the 
militia or other locally created armed forces of the Philippine 
Islands which have been or which shall hereafter be drafted 
into the service of the United States. The War Department con- 
siders it advisable to officer the Philippine militia drafted into 
the service of the United States to some extent from officers of 
the Vhilippine Scouts themselves. With that end in view the 
bill which has just been read was prepared by the War Depart- 
ment. 

. The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RESTORATION OF ENLISTED MEN TO FORMER GRADES. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 9903) to provide for restoration 
to their former grades of enlisted men discharged to accept com- 
missions, and for other purposes. = 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any enlisted man of the Army of the United 
States who has heretofore been, or shall hereafter be, discharged to 
accept a commission in any component part of the Army of the United 
States, and who shall tender himself for enlistment within three months 
after the termination of his commissioned service, shall, subject to such 
examination for enlistment as is provided by law or regulation, be ac- 
cepted and be restored to the grade held by him before being discharged 
to accept such commission ; and in computing service for retirement and 
eontinuous-service pay he shall be credited with all time served with the 
forces of the United States, and his service shall be deemed continuous, 
5 the interruption thereof by the changes of status pro- 
vided for herein. 7 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SALE OF MILITARY SUPPLIES, MATERIALS, AND EQUIPMENT. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate bill 3803. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 8803) authorizing 
the President during the existing emergency to sell war supplies, 
materials, and equipment heretofore or hereafter purchased, 
acquired, or manufactured by the United States. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to offer an amendment to the 
bill. On page 1, line 6, I move to strike out the words “war 
supplies, materials, and equipment heretofore or hereafter pur- 
chased, acquired, or manufactured by the United States,” and 
to insert “ supplies, materials, equipment, or other property here- 
tofore or hereafter purchased, acquired, or manufactured by the 
United States in connection with or incidental to the prosecu- 
tion of the war.” 

Mr. President, that amendment was suggested by the Secre- 
tary of War. I desire to submit the reasons which are given 
by the War Department for the enactment of the bill. I will 
not read them unless the Senate desires me to do so, but I wili 
ask that they be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
referred to will be printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


This bill authorizes the President, garing ee existing emergency, in 
his discretion, and upon such terms as he shall deem expedient, through 
the head of any executive department, to sell any war supplies, mate- 
rials, and equipment heretofore or hereafter purchased, acquired, or 
manufactured by the United States, to any person, partnership, asso- 
ciation, or corporation, or to any foreign State or Government engaged 
in war against any Government with which the United States is at war. 

The bill further provides that the proceeds of any such sale shall 


Tevert to the appropriation out of which the purchase of the supplies, 


materials, or equipment was paid. 

The object ot this bill is twofold: First, the War Department regards 
it as desirable, indeed necessary, to from time to time, sell war supplies, 
materials, and equipment to the allied Governments, in the same way 
that the allied Governments are selling war supplies, materials, and 
equipment to the United States. It is believed that efficient correlation 
can not exist between the allied Governments without the authority of 
law to make suca sales. 

The necessity for the authority proposed by this bill is also found in 
conditions arising under Government contracts for the production of 
war supplies. In making these contracts it is found necessary to au- 
thorize contractors to purchase additional machinery, and to make that 
machinery become the propert of the Government when its use has been 
fulfilled. At that time, therefore, the Government must either lose the 
value of this property or sell it. It has been found by the different 
branches of the War Department that it would result in economy to be 
able to insert in its contracts for the manufacture of war supplies a 


clause by which ihe contractor agrees to purchase such machinery after, 


it has served the Government use, and to take it at an agreed price, 
dependent upon the extent of its use at the time it is turned over by 
the Government to the contractor. The War Department believes that 
a large saving could be made to the Government if the President were 
given the powers which this bill authorizes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Oregon. 

The SECRETARY. On page 1, line 6, after the word “any,” it 
is proposed to strike out the words “ war supplies, materials, and 
equipment heretofore or hereafter purchased, acquired, or manu- 
factured by the United States,” and to insert “ supplies, mate- 
rials, equipment, or other property heretofore or hereafter pur- 
chased, acquired, or manufactured by the United States in con- 
nection with or incidental to the prosecution of the war,” so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That during the existing emergency-the Presi- 

dent be, and he hereby is, authorized, in his discretion, and upon such 
terms as he shall deem expedient, throogh the head of any executive 
department, to sell any supplies, materials, equipment, or other prop- 
erty heretofore or hereafter purchased, acquired, or manufactured by 
the United States in connection with or incidental to the prosecution 
of the war, to any person, 8 association, or corporation, or 
to any foreign State or, 
Government with which the United States at war; and any moneys 
received by the United States as the proceeds of 115 such sale shall 
immediately become available as part of any existing appropriation 
for the support of that department, corps, or bureau which furnished 
the war supplies, materials, or equipment so sold. ; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

Tite bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing 
the President during the existing emergency to sell supplies, 
materials, equipment, or other property heretofore or hereafter 
purchased, acquired, or manufactured by the United States 
in connection with or incidental to the prosecution of the war.” 


TEMPORARY PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 


Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate bill 3801. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3801) to amend 
section 8 of “An act to authorize the President to increase 
temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States,” 
approved May 18, 1917. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That the last sentence of section 8 of “An act 
to authorize the President to increase temporarily the Military Estab- 
lishment of the United States,” approved May 18, 1917, be, and the 
same hereby is, amended to read as follows: 


overnment 85 in war against any 
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“ Vacancies in the grades of the Regular Army resulting from the 
-ppointment of officers thereof to higher grades in the forces other 
-Ann the Regular Army herein provided for, shall be filed by temporary 
promotions and Ong Bre beer in the manner prescribed by section 
114 of the national-dcfense act approved June 3, 1916, except that 
such promotions and appointments may be made by the President 
alone when such vacancies are in grades not above that of colonel; 
and officers appointed under the provisions of this act to higher grades 
in the forces other than the Regular Army herein provided for shall 
not vacate thelr permanent commissions or be prejudiced in their 
relative or lineal standing in the Regular Army.“ 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


DETAILS OF OFFICERS TO EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask unanimous consent for the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 3528. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3528) to suspend for 
the period of the present emergency sections 45, 46, and 56 of 
an act entitled “An act for making further and more effectual 
provisions for the national defense, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 8, 1916, and for other purposes, 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sections 45, 46, and 56 of an act entitled 
“An act for making further and more effectual provision for the na- 
tional defe and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, be, 
and they hereby are, suspended for and during the period of the pres- 
ent emergency, but for such period only, and that upon the termina- 
tion of said emergency said suspension shall cease and terminate and 
said sections shali thereupon be and become reinstated and of the same 
force and effect as if this suspension had not been made. 

Sec, 2. That during the present emergency the President be, and he 
hereby is, authorized to d such number ef officers of the Army of 
the United States, either active or retired, not above the grade of 

wer as professors and assistant pro- 
fessors of military science and tactics at institutions where one or 
more units of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps are maintained; but 
the total number of active officers so detailed at educational institutions 
shall not ex 1,000, and no officer shall be so detailed who has not 
had at least one year’s commissioned service in the Army of the United 
States. Retired officers below the grade of Heutenant colonel so de- 
tailed shall receive the full pay and allowances of their de, and re- 
lired officers above the grade of major so detailed shall receive the 
same pay and allowances as a retired major would receive under like 


colonel, as be necessary for du 


Sec. 3. That during the present emergency the President be, and he 
hereby is, authorized to detall for duty at institutions where one or 
more units of the Reserye Officers’ Training Corps are matained such 
number of enlisted men, ether active or reti of the Army of the 
ry, but the active noncommis- 
had at least one year's active 


receive active pay and allowances. 

Sec, 4. That during the present emergency such arms, tentage, and 

uipment as the Secretary of War shall deem necessary for proper 

litary tral shall be supplied by the Government to schools and 
colleges other n those provided for in section 47 of the national- 
defense act a even June 3, 1916, having a course of military train- 
ing ea y the Secretary of War, and having not less than 100 
physically fit male students above the age of 14 years, under such rules 
and regulations as he may prescribe; and the Secretary of War Ix 
hereby authorized during the present emergency to detail co on 
and noncommissioned officers of the Army of the United States to 
said schools and colleges, detailing not less, than one such officer or 
noncommissioned officer to each students under military instruc- 
tion ; but no officer or noncommissioned officer shall be so detailed who 
mee rot had at least one year's active service in the Army of the United 
States. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, let me state, very 
briefly, the purpose of this bill. It is to suspend for the period 
of the present emergency sections 45, 46, and 56 of the national 
defense act. These sections of the national defense act pro- 
vided for detail of officers of the Army as professors of mili- 
tary science and tactics at certain educational institutions 
where units of Reserve Officers’ Training Corps are maintained 
and provided for the supply of arms, tentage, and equipment 
to certain schools and colleges having a course in military train- 
ing prescribed by the Secretary of War. The present bill is 
offered as a war-time emergency, to extend the scope of the 
peace-time provisions by allowing a detail of a greater number 
of officers to these institutions and by also allowing a detail 
thereto of officers of the Army of the United States instead of 
confining the detail to officers of the Regular Army. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the word “ emergency ” is 
rather an indefinite word. Would it not be better to say “for 
the period of the present war”? We all understand what it 
means, of course. I suppose it means the present war. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator proposes an amend- 
ment of that kind, I have no objection. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I suggest that amendment, Mr. President, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me say that I am not sure that 
the bill uses the word “ emergency,” 
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Mr. GALLINGER. The title does, and I assumed the bill 
did, too. 

Mr. THOMAS. The bill does, too. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is both in the body and in the title. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New Hampshire, to substi- 
tute the word “war” for the word emergency“ wherever it 
occurs in the body of the bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The title should be made to conform 
to that amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. That can be done later. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 1 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. $ 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing the 
President during the existing war to sell war supplies, mate- 
rials, and equipment heretofore or hereafter purchased, ac- 
quired, or manufactured by the United States.” 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WAR. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that Senate bill 3778 be in- 
definitely postponed, because the same measure has already 
passed both branches of Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
title of the bill. i 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 3778) to amend an act entitled 
“An act providing for an Assistant Secretary of War,” approved 
March 5, 1890, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
moves that the bill be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to, 


DESECRATION OF THE FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill 121, with reference to desecration 
of the flag of the United States. $ 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 121) to prevent 
the desecration of the flag of the United States, and to provide 
punishment therefor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I should like to hear that 
bili read. Iam very heartily in favor of it if it is in the terms 
that I think it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: : 


Be it enacted, etc., That whoever shall place or cause to be plac 
any word, figure, mark, picture, or design upon any flag, standard. or 
ensign of the United States, or who shal! expose or cause to be exposed 
to public view any such flag, standard, or ensign upon which shall have 
been placed any word, figure, mark, picture, or design, or to which 
shall attached, appended, affixed, or annexed any word, figure, mar 
picture, or design, or any advertisement of any nature. or who shal 
expose to public view, manufacture, sell, or expose for sale, give away, 
or have in p on for sale or to give away, or for use for any pur- 

ose any article of merchandise, or anything for carrying or transport- 
ng merchandise, upon which shall have been placed a representation 
of any such flag, standard, or ensign, to advertise, call attention to. 
decorate, mark, or distinguish, for the purpose of sale, barter, or trade, 
the article or thing upon which so ph ced, or who shall publicly or 
privately mutilate, deface, defile, or defy, trample upon, or cast con- 
tempt, either by words or act, ayan any such flag, standard, or ensign, 
shall be fined not more than $500 or be imprisoned not more than six 
months, or both. 

Sec. 2. That the words “ flag.“ standard.“ or “ ensign" as used in 
this act shall include oer picture or representation thereof, made of or 
represented on any substance and of any size, evident! 9 to 
be of said flag, standard, or ensign, and any representation of any such 
flag, standard, or ensign, or of any part thereof, upon which shall be 
shown the colors, the stars. or the strii or any combination thereof, 
of any such flag, standard, or ensign, which the person the same, 
without deliberation, may believe to represent such flag, standard, or 
ensign, or part thereof. 

See. 3. That this act shall not apply to any newspaper, periodical. 
book, pamphlet, circular, certificate, diploma, warrant, commission, or 
appointment to office, ornamental picture, badges, or stationery for use 
in correspondence, on any of which shall be printed, painted, or placed 
on any such flag, ensign, or stan isconnected from any advertise- 
ment Tor the purpose of sale, barter, or trade; nor shall it apply to any 
act permitted by the Army or Navy Regulations of the United States; 
nor shall it apply to any 3 ard, or ensign belonging to a Grand 
Army Post, a camp of the Legion of 8 ish War Veterans, or which 
is the property or is used in the service of the United States or of 
any State or Territory, upon which shall be placed the names of battles 
or the name and number of any o tion lawfully entitled to the 
use therecf; nor shall it apply to any patriotic organization or society; 
nor shall it apply to any patriotic demonstration or decorations. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the exceptions seem to be 
pretty numerous, and perhaps they cover everything that ought 
to be included. I will ask the Senator from Oregon if the provi- 
sions of the bill would probibit the use of the names of political 
candidates attached to the bottom of the flag, which is the 


from Oregon 
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custom at the present time; or would these exceptions allow 
that to be done? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not sure about that, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It probably would not preclude the use of the flag there. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It probably would not? I am not very 
particular about it. It is a custom that we have followed. 
They do not cover the flag in any way, but are simply attached 
to the bottom of the flag and do no harm. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The district attorney of Oregon, who 
is a very vigilant prosecutor, said that there was no way to 
punish men for desecration of the flag in some particulars 
wherein it was being desecrated by men who are disloyal to the 
Goyernment, and he was very anxious that this bill should be 
passed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am in profound sympathy with the 
purpose of the bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think it excludes every valid use 
of the flag, but it precludes and prevents the use of it by those 
who want to desecrate it. 7 

Mr. GALLINGER. I imagine there will be no trouble about 
that. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, like the Senator from New 
Hampshire, I am in hearty sympathy with the purpose of the 
bill. I believe that it is the duty of Congress, by appropriate 
and intelligent legislation, to secure the national emblem from 
desecration, or from any willful exhibition of disrespect toward 
it or for it; but the first section of the bill is drawn in such 
general terms that I am afraid a great many unconscious 
violations of it will be followed by rather severe penal provi- 
sions, 

The element of willfulness or intent is essential to the com- 
mission of all crimes, and in the absence of such intent the penal 
statutes of the country are innocuous. This bill does not use 
the word “willful,” or anything synonymous with it, in the 
recitals of the first section. I can easily understand how a 
child, in a spirit of playfulness, on some holiday or during the 
games which they indulge in, might, without any intentior what- 
ever and in the most innocent way imaginable, bring itself 
within the provisions of this bill. Indeed, I can ~ce how per- 
sons of mature age might do the same thing. I think, there- 
fore, that to safeguard all people who are innocent of any 
willful or criminal intent such matters as I have referred to 
should ve exempted from the application of the penal provisions 
of the bill. 

I suggest, therefore, that on line 3, page 1, between the words 
“shall” and “place,” there be inserted the words “ willfully 
or knowingly ”; also the same amendment, on line 5, between 
the words shall and “expose.” Then, immediately after 
the word “ expose,” on line 11, I move to insert the same words; 
also on page 2, line 7, after the word “ privately.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendments proposed by the Senator from Colorado. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
from Oregon a verbal amendment in section 2, line 15, on page 2? 
As the bill reads, we have the words “evidently purporting to 
be of said flag.” Of course, it would involve a repetition of 
the words * picture or representation,” but I think, for the pur- 
pose of clearness in the bill, the words “to be” should be fol- 
lowed by the words “a picture or representation,” so as to 
ee “purporting to be a picture or representation of said 

ag.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the nmendment offered by the Senator from South Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


PURCHASE AND DISTRIBUTION OF MILITARY STORES AND SUPPLIES. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, if agreeable to the chair- 
man of the committee, I move that the Senate take up Senate 
bill 8982. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3982) to sus- 
pead certain restrictions on the purchase and distribution of 
military stores and supplies, and for other purposes, which was 
read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That so much of section 1133, United States 
Revised Statutes, and of section 9 of an act of Congress entitled “An 
rovision for the national 
une 3, 1916, as restricts 
tary stores and supplies and the 


act for making further and more effectual 
defense, and for other purposes,” approved 
purchase and distribution of 


work of construction and repair to officers of the Quartermaster Corps, 
be, and the same is hereby, suspended for the period of the existing 
emergency. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I move to amend the bill 
on line 11, so as to read “the period of the present war.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerany. On line 11 it is proposed to strike out the 
words “ existing emergency ” and insert “ present war.” 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, while I have no objection to 
striking out “emergency ” and inserting “ war,” we commenced 
in the very beginning to say “emergency,” and it seems te me 
it ought to obtain throughout the whole legislation, as it might. 
include a little time after the war. That has been the pro- 
gram throughout. I have no objection to its being called “ war,” 
but I should like to have the Senator from Florida mention 
briefly the necessity of it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I will state that this has 
particular reference to the purchase and distribution of military 
stores and supplies, and therefore I do not believe any fault 
can be found with the amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Hampshire, because these purchases and this distribution 
will have to take place during the present war. 

The reason of it is stated by the department to the effect 
that it has been found that some of the functions being per- 
formed by the Quartermaster Corps in the way of the pur- 
chase and distribution of military stores and supplies and in 
works of construction and repair can be performed under 
existing conditions more efficiently by other branches of the War 
Department. This is particularly true in works of construction, 
It is believed that this work can be more efficiently and expedi- 
tiously performed in many instances by the Engineer Corps. It 
is plainly evident that under the pressure brought about by 
war preparations it is unwise to require that all this work be 
performed by a particular corps or department. To allow some 
latitude and discretion must necessarily make for efficiency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF ENLISTED MEN TRAVELING ON DUTY. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 3691. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3691) to provide for 
reimbursement of actual expenses or flat per diem for enlisted 
men of the Army traveling on duty under competent orders, 
which was read, as follows: 


ment. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been necessarily absent from the 
Chamber for a little while, and I will venture to ask the Senator 
from Oregon, the chairman of the committee, if he has called up 
the bill that I spoke to him about on yesterday? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The bill providing for the commuta- 
tion of quarters? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, That has been passed. 2 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am very glad of that. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. This completes all the bills that were 
reported out of the committee except probably three that will 
entail a good deal of discussion, and I will ask that they go over 
for the present. I shall await an opportunity to bring them up. 
This is all I desire to impose upon the Senate this morning. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 
Mr. OVERMAN submitted the following conference report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9314) making appropriations for the Diplomatic and Consular 
Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919,” having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 
$ That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4 
and 9. 
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That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, and 14, and 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $37,500 ” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “$8 per day“; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 12 and 13, and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the amended para- 
graph insert the following: 


“TEGATION BUILDING AT SAN SALYADOR. } 


“ For the erection at the city of San Salvador on ground pre- 
sented by the Government of Salvador of a suitable building, 
to be constructed of reinforced concrete for the use of the lega- 
tion to Salvador, both as a residence of the minister and for the 
offices of the legation, $50,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, said sum to include $10,000 for the purchase of the 
necessary furniture for the building: Provided, That the Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized to accept on behalf of the United 
States the plat of ground graciously presented by the Govern- 
ment of Salvador as the site for the erection of a legation build- 
ing or buildings.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Lee S. OVERMAN, 
Joun F. SHAFROTH, 
WESLEY L. JONES, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


H. D. Froop, 
J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, GArLLINGER in the chair). 
The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, it becomes the duty of the 
Chair to lay before the Senate the unfinished business, which is 
House bill 8696. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 8696) making appropriations for the cur- 
rent and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and 
for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs 
with amendments. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. ASHURST. I, of course, yield; but I want to make as 
rapid progress with the pending bill as possible. I will yield 
for a few moments. 

Mr, PHELAN. I wish to bring up the bill (S. 2910) providing 
for an additional judge for the northern district of California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The Secretary réad the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I shall be compelled to object 
to the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objects. 2 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with and that the bill be read 
for action on the committee amendments, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arizona 
asks unanimous consent that the formal reading of the bill be 
dispensed with, that the bill be read for amendment, and that 
the committee amendments be first acted upon. Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, 
under the head of “Surveying and allotting Indian reserva- 
tions (reimbursable),” on page 2, line 9, after the words “ In- 
dian lands,” to strike out “$100,000” and insert “ $50,000,” so 
as to read: 


For the survey, resurvey, classification, and allotment of lands in 
severalty under the provisions of the act of February 8, 1887 (24 Stat. 
„ P- 8), entitled “An act to provide for the allotment of lands in 
severalty to Indians,” and under any other act or acts providing for 
the survey or allotment of Indians lands, $50,000, to be repaid propor- 


The Senator from Colorado 


tionally out of any Indian moneys held in trust or otherwise by the 
United States and available by law for such reimbursable purposes and 
to remain available until expended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Irrigation on 
Indian reservations (reimbursable),” on page 4, line 23, after 
the word “ One,” to strike out “supervising engineer” and in- 
— “superintendent of irrigation,” so as to make the clause 
read: 


3 superintendent of irrigation competent to pass upon water rights, 
„500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the head of“ Suppressing 
liquor traffic,” on page 5, line 21, after “$150,000,” to insert: 


Provided, That the sale of anhalonium, or Perot to an Indian, or its 
introduction into the Indian country, shall be, and is hereby, declared 
to be a violation of the acts of July 33, 1892 (27 Stat. L., p. 560), and 
January 30, 1897 (29 Stat. L., p. 506), and punishable in accordance 
with the penalties provided for therein: Provided further, That posses- 
sion by a person of intoxicating liquors in the country where the intro- 
duction is prohibited by treaty or Federal statute shall be an offense 
and punished in accordance with the provisions of the acts of July 23, 
1892 (27 Stat. L., p. 260), and January 30, 1897 (29 Stat. L., p. 506). 


So as to make the clause read: 


For the W of the traffic in intoxicating liquors among In- 
giani 8 : Provided, That the sale of anhalonium, or peyote, to 
an Indian, ete. 


Mr. ASHURST. There are two members of the committee 
who happen to be necessarily absent, and I ask that this amend- 
ment be passed over for the present. The members are on the 
way; they are coming. < 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be passed over for the present. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Relieving 
distress,” etc., on page 6, after line 13, to strike out: 


For the relief and care of destitute Indians not otherwise provided 
for, and for the prevention and treatment of tuberculosis, trachoma, 
smallpox, and other contagious and infectious diseases, including trans- 
ortation of patients to and from hospitals and sanatoria, $350,900: 
rovided, That not to exceed $090,000 of said amount may be expended 
in the construction and equipment of new hospitals at a unit cost of 
not exceeding $15,000: Provided 1 That this appropriation may 
be used also for general medical and surgical treatment of Indians, 
including the maintenance and operation of general hospitals, where 
no other funds are applicable or available for that purpose: And pro- 
vided further, That out of the appropriation herein authorized there 
shall be available for the maintenance of the sanatora and hospitals 
hereinafter named, and for incidental and all other expenses for their 
proper conduct and management, jncloding pay of employees, repairs, 

ulpment, and improvements, not to ex the following amounts: 
Blackfeet hospital, Montana, $10,000; Carson hospita Nevada, 
$10,000; Cheyenne and — 77 77 7 hospital, Oklahoma, $10.600; Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw hospital, Oklahoma, $25,000; Fort Lapwai sana- 
torium, Idaho, $40,000; Laguna sanatorium, New Mexico, $17,000; 
Mescalero hospital, New Mexico, $10,000; Navajo sanatorium. New 
Mexico, $10, ; Pima hospital, Arizona, $10,000 ; Phoenix sanatorium, 
Arizona, $40,000 ; Spokane hospital, Washington, $10,000; Sac and 
Fox sanatorium, Iowa, $25,000; Turtle Mountain hospital, North 
Dakota, $10,000; Winnebago hospital, Nebraska, $15,000; Crow Creek 
hos ital, South Dakota, $8,000; Hoopa Valley hospital, California, 
$8,000; Jicarilla 18888 New Mexico, $8,000; Truxton Canyon camp 
hospital, Arizona, $8,000; Indian Oasis hospital, Arizona, $8,000. 


And insert: 


For the relief and care of destitute Indians not otherwise provided 
for, and for the prevention and treatment of tuberculosis, trachoma, 
smallpox, and other contagious and infectious diseases, including trans- 

rtation of patients to and from hospitals and sanatoria, $400,000: 

ovided, That this appropriation may used also for general medical 
and surgical treatment of In , including the maintenance and 
operation of general hospitals, where no other funds are applicable 
or ayailable for that purpose: Provided 8 That out of the ap- 
propri am herein authorized there shall be available for the main- 
enance of the sanatoria and hospitals hereinafter named, and for 
incidental and all other expenses for their proper conduct and manage- 
ment, including pay of enpoze; repairs, equipment, and improve- 
ments, not to exceed the following amounts: Blackfeet hospital, Mon- 
tana, $12,500; Carson hospital, Nevada, $10,000; Cheyenne and Ara- 
pahoe hospital, Oklahoma, $10,000; Choctaw and Chickasaw hos- 
pital, Oklahoma, $35,000; Fort Lapwai sanatorium, Idaho, $40,000; 

guna sanatorium, New Mexico, $17,000; Mescalero hospital, New 
Mexico, $10,000; Navajo sanatorium, Arizona, $10,000; Pima hospital, 
Arizona, $10,000; Phoenix sanatorium zona, $40,000; Spokane 
hospital, Washington, $10,000; Sac and Fox sanatorium, Towa, $25,000 ; 
Turtle Mountain hospital, North Dakota 410,000; Winnebago hos- 

ital, Nebraska, $15,000; Crow Creek hos ita i South Dakota, $10,000; 

oopa 8 9 California, $10, ; Jicarilla hospital, New 
Mexico, $10,000; Truxton Canyon camp hospital, Arizona, $10,000; 
Indian Oasis hospital, Arizona, $10,000, 


Mr. STERLING. I have not had time to compare the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee with the House provision under 
the same head, I should like to have the chairman of the com- 
mittee explain the essential differences, if he will, between the 
House provision and the committee amendment. 

Mr. ASHURST. In reply to the interrogatory of the Senator 
from South Dakota, let me call his attention to page 6, com- 
mencing with the word “ Provided,” in line 18. That proviso is 
stricken from the bill, so there will not be any authorization 
for new construction. The committee were of the opinion that 
at this particular time it is not expedient to provide for any 
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new buildings except where it is a matter of urgency. That, 
I believe, without a more careful perusal, constitutes the main 
change of the text, except that there are some changes in 
amounts. Some have been reduced, I believe, a very small 
amount, and some have been increased, in accordance with the 
estimates of the department. ‘Those constitute the changes. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Support of 
Indian schools,” on page 9, line 4, after the word “therewith,” 
to strike out 51,600,000“ and insert “$1,700,000,” so as to 
read: 

For support of Indian day and industrial schools not otherwise 
vided for, for 8 educational and industrial purposes in connec 
therewith, $1,700,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading was continued to line 11, on page 10. 

Mr. CURTIS. There is a committee amendment on page 9, 
in line 23, to which I desire to call the attention of the chairman 
of the committee. The sum of $400,000 was to be reduced to 
$350,000 in the appropriation for construction, lease, purchase, 
repair, and so forth, of school and agency buildings. That item 
ought to be reduced to $350,000. 

Mr. ASHURST. 1 think the Senator is correct about that. 


on 


In other words, “$400,006” should be changed to “$350,000.” | 


Does the Senator move that amendment? 

Mr. CURTIS. That was the amendment agreed to by the 
committee. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is my recollection of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 9, line 23, strike out “$400,000” 
and insert. “ $350,000,” so as to read: 

0 rehase, repair, and — — of E achoa) 
2 
> r, D * 
F.. in mith $ 50.900 
vided— 

And so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. GRONNA. I would kindly ask to have that go over for 
the present. Some of these items which were agreed upon in 
the committee would possibly reduce the amount to $350,000, 
but I merely wish to have an opportunity to look at it. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will state to the Senator from North Dakota 
that the assistant commissioner agreed that an item in the bill 
was increased $100,000. There should be a reduction in that 
item of $50,000 and another item should be reduced to $50,000. 
I will state to the Senator if there is any difficulty about it I 
shall bring the matter to the attention of the conferees and at- 
tempt to have it restored, but I am satisfied I am right and I 
would like to have the amendment agreed to at this time. 

Mr. GRONNA. With that statement, I have no objection to 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Per capita 
cost,” on page 11, line T, after the word “ unless,” to strike out 
“the attendance in any school shall be less than 100 pupils, in 
which case the Secretary of the Interior may authorize a per 
capita expenditure of not to exceed $225: Provided, That the 
total amount appropriated for the support of such school shall 
not be exceeded: Provided further, That the number of pupils 
in any school entitled to the per capita allowance hereby pro- 
vided for shall be determined by taking the average attendance 
for the entire fiscal year and not any fractional part thereof: 
Provided further, That the foregoing shall also apply to ex- 
penditures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918,” and insert 
“by reason of epidemic, aceident, or other sufficient cause, the 
enrollinent is so reduced or cost of maintenance so high that a 
larger expenditure is absolutely necessary, when the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Inferior, may allow a larger per capita expenditure of not 
to exeeed $225: Provided, That the total amount appropriated 
for the support of such school shalt not be exceeded: Provided 
further, That the number of pupils in any school entitled to the 
per capita allowance hereby provided for shall be determined 
by taking the average enrollment for the entire school year and 
not any fractional part thereof: Provided further, That the 
foregoing shall also apply to expenditures for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1918,” so as to make the clause read: 


That hereafter, except for pay of superintendents and for transporta- 
tion of goods and supplies and transportation of — ae not more than 
$200 shall be expended Syn appropriations made this act, or any 
one act, for the annual suppert and education of any one "pupil in 

Indian school unless, by reason of demic, aceident, or other 
cient cause, the enrollment is so red or cost of maintenance so 


high that a larger expenditure is absolutely necessary, when the Com- 
Missioner of Indian Affairs, with the approval of the Secretary of the 


sum,“ 


capita ture of not to exceed 


8 may allow a larger per expendi 
Provided, That the total amount 5 for the support 
xceeded : Provi further, 


2 — school shall not be e. That the num- 
ber of pepe in any school entitled tothe the per capita allowance hereby 
provided for shall determined by veer 4 the aver snr pg ters for 
the entire school year and not any fractional — reo: ed 
further, That the foregoing shall also apply to expenditures 7 — the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Industrial 
work and care of timber,” on page 12, line 24, after the word 
to strike out “not Jess than $75,000 shall,” and insert 
“at least $75,000: pox so as to read: 


For the purposes o praras living and growing timber on Indian. 
Dre Ah nae and . —— and to Sdan ta Indians in the perpen can re 
ea 


necessa 


the 5 of soil and climate in the . 
and fruits. and for the em- 
school farmers now ‘ono wos for —.—— 5 men of 
a 
such farmers and st ö for furnishing — Legen, ws 
supplies for them ; ES for 75,000, of wi and directing fa 5 
stock raising among Lene a yg 000, of which sum at least $75, may 
be used for the employment of field matrons: Provided, That the fore- 
a. shall not, as to timber, apply to the Menominee Indian Reserva- 
Wisconsin. 

rhe amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in the item of appropriation for 
the purposes of preserving living and growing timber on Indian 
reservations and allotments, on page 13, Hine 24, after the word 
„ stockmen,” to strike out “herein provided for” and insert 

“ provided for in this act,” so as to make the proviso read: 

Provided, also, That the amounts paid to matrons, foresters, farm 

Lan tragere and stockmen provided for in this act shall not be includ 

tation on and compensation of employees con- 
tained in the 2525 of August 24, 1912. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “General ex- 
penses of Indian Service,” on page 15. line 24, after the word 
“Provided,” to strike out “That not to exceed $15,000 of this 
amount shall be used for continuing the work of the Competency 
Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma“ and 
insert “ That not to exceed $5,000 of this amount shall be imme- 
diately available,” so as to make the clause read: 

f t $2,000 for t 
incidental „ “agents, including 8 
and a per 7 os of not to exceed $3.50 in lieu of subsistence, in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Interior. when actually employed on 
duty in the field or ordered to the seat of Government; for transporta- 
tion and incidental expenses of officers and clerks of the Office of 
Indian Affairs when traveling on oficial duty; for pay of ming ion 
not otherwise previded for; for other necessary 
Indian Service Tor whieh no other 8 is available, $1 $135, 000% 
Provided, That not to exceed $5,000 is amount shall be immediately 
available. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Industry 
among Indians (reimbursable),” on page 17, line 1, after the 
word “crops,” to strike out “$100,000” and insert “$300,000,” 
so as to read: 

For the 1 e ind and selt rt th 
Indians a A te Mid: Com ba n a a a ei e ates 

$300, or so much Fn ong be necessary, to be imme- 
diate ZAŠ which sum may be for the purchase of seed, 
is, implements. and other eauipment n 
in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, to enable Indiana to 
become self-supporting. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, under the head of 
“Arizona and New Mexico,” on page 19, line 18, after the word 
“act,” to strike out “and for continuing the purpose of secur- 
ing an appropriation of water for the irrigation of approxi- 
mately 150,000 acres of land on said reservation by the conduct 
of surveys and the preparation of plans and estimates for a 
complete irrigation system to supply water to said land, $50,000, 
reimbursable from funds in the Treasury of the United States 
to the credit of the Indians of said reservation arising from 
the proceeds from the sale of town lots authorized by the act 
of April 13, 1908 (35 Stat. L., 77); in all, $70,000," and insert 
“and for continuing the purpose of securing an appropriation 
of water for the irrigation of approximately 150,000 acres of 
land on said reservation by the conduct of surveys and the 
preparation of plans and estimates for a complete irrigation 
system to supply water to said land, $25,000, reinibursable from 
funds in the Treasury of the United States to the eredit of the 
Indians of said reservation arising from the proceeds from the 
sale of town lots authorized by the act of April 13. 1908 (35 
Stat. L., 77); in all, $45,000,” so as to make the clause rend: 

For continuing the construction of the pump 3 for hon int 


on the Colorado River Indian Reserva „ by in- 
stalla thie ef addiGenas pumping iachibery sud fer continaing the 
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construction of the necessary canals and laterals for the utilization of 


water in connection therewith, as pro in the act of April 4, 1910 
(36 Stat. L., 273), and for maintaining and operating the pumping 
plant, canals, and structures, $20,000, reimbursable as provid in 
said act; and for continuing the purpose of securing an appropriation 
of water for the irrigation of approximately 150, acres of land on 
said reservation by the conduct of surveys and the preparation of 
plans and estimates for a complete irrigation system to supply water 
to said land, 825, reimbursable from funds in the Treasury of 
the United States to the credit of the Indians of said reservation aris- 
ing from the proceeds from the sale of town lots authorized by the act 
of April 13, 1808 (35 Stat. L., 77); in all, 845,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 3, before the words 
“to be immediately available,” to strike out “ $50,000” and in- 
sert “ $25,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

For completing the construction by the Indian Service of a dam with 
a bridge superstructure and the necessary controlling works for diverting 
water from the Gila River for the irrigation of Indian land and In 
allotments on the Gila River Indian Reservation, Ariz., as recommended 
by the Board of Engineers cf the United States Army in pereecep 217 
of its report to the Secretary of War of February 14, 1914 (H. Doe. 
No. 791), $25,000, to be immediately available and to remain available 
until expended, reimbursable as provided in section 2 of the act of 

st 24, 1912 (37 Stat. L., 522): Provided, That the limit of cost 
of the said dam and bridge fixed by the act of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. L., 
130), is hereby changed from $200,090 to $250,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, line 1. before the words 
“the construction of,” to insert “the completion of,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For the completion of the construction of a bridge across the Little 
Colorado River at or near the town of Winslow, Ariz., $2,000, in addi- 
tion to the $15,000 i ya pe ee for this purpose by the act of May 18, 
1916 (89 Stat. L., 131) ; such additional amount to be expended in the 
same manner and under the same conditions as provided in the act 
aforesaid, 


“The amendment was agreed to. 

- The next amendment was, on page 23, after line 15, to strike 
out: 

For the construction of a fence along the internationa: boundary 
line between Mexico and the Papago Indian Reservation, in Arizon 
created by Executive order of January 14, 1916, under such rules an 
regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, $10,000, to 
be immediately available and to remain available until expended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 11, to strike 
out: 

That the unexpended balance of $6,715 appropriated by the Indian 
appropriation act approved May 18, 1916, for the proportionate share 
4 the amount required to construct a wagon road or highway Soo 
the Kaibab Indian Reservation is hereby made available upon the 
same terms, except that any labor may be used upon the construction 
of such road or highway, giving preference to Indian labor. 


And insert: 

That the unexpended balance of $6,715 appropriated by the Indian 
appropriation act approved May 18, 116, for the proportionate share 
oF the amount required to construct a wagon road or highway through 
the Kaibab Indian Reservation is hereby made available for the pur- 
chase of material and the employment of labor upon the same terms, 
except that any labor may be used upon the construction of such road 
or highway. giving preference to Indian labor. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 3, to insert: 

For amount necessary for completing the construction of two bridges 
over the Little Colorado and Canon Diablo Rivers, near the Leupp In- 
dian Agency, Ariz., in addition to the 1 8 appropriated for this 
purpose by the act approved March 2, 191 (39 Stat. L., p. 975), $5,000, 
or so much thereof as may be requ , to be immediately available: 
Provided, That said additional sum shall be reimbursable from tribal 
funds as may be required by the said act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 8, under the head of 
“ California,” on page 26, after line 5, to strike out: 

For support and education of 100 Indian pupils at the Fort Bid- 
well Indinn School, California, including pay -of superintendent, 
$21,500; for general repairs and improvements, $3,500; in all, $25,000. 

And insert: 


For support and education of 100 Indian pupils at the Fort Bid- 
well Indian School, California, including pay of superintendent, 
$21,500; for general irs and improvements, $3,500; for installa- 
8 water supply, „000, to be immediately available; in all, 


4, 

The amendment as agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 6, under the head of 
“ Kansas,” on page 28, line 15, after “$150,000,” to strike out 
“in all, $156,850" and insert “for completing the construction 
of a drainage system on the Haskell Indian School Reservation, 
Lawrence, Kans., $10,000; in all, $166,350.” 

Mr. ASHURST. I move to amend the amendment of the 
committee by inserting, on page 28, line 18, the words “to be 
immediately available” after the numerals $10,000. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 8, under the head of 
“ Minnesota,” on page 29, line 7, after “ $41,650,” to insert: 


Provided, That funds heretofore appropriated for mechanical and 
general utili shop building and for addition to hospital may be ex- 
pended for rebuilding laundry, purchase of laundry equipment, and for 
repairs to heating and power systems at Pipestone School in an amount 
not exceeding $16,000, the same to be immediately available. 


So as to make the clause read: 


Sec. 8. For support and education of 200 Indian pupils at the In- 
dian school, Pipestone, Minn., including pay of superintendent, $41,- 
650; for generel repairs and improvements, $7,000; in all, $48,650: 
Provided, That funds heretofore oppropxtateg for mechanical and gen- 
eral utility shop building and for addition to hospital may be expended 
efor rebuilding laundry, purchase of laundry equipment, and for repairs 
to heating 1 mete systems at Pipestone School in an amount not 
exceeding $16, , the same to be immediately available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 29, after line 23, to insert: 


That for the completion of the enrollment of the allottees within the 
White Earth Reservation, in the State of Minnesota, required by the 
act of June 30, 1913, as amended by this act, there is hereby appro- 
priated the sum of $3,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary for 
3 This appropriation shall continue available until ex- 
pended or the work of the said commission shall have been completed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 30, after line 6, to insert: 


That not to exceed $50,000 of the funds derived from the sale of 
timber from the Red Indian forest, Minnesota, under authority of . 
the act af May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. L., p. A to be immediately avail- 
able, may be expended by the Secretary of the Interior in the logging, 
booming, towing, and manufacture of timber at the Red Lake Agency 
sawmill: Provided, That not to exceed $15,000 of said amount may be 
used to reimburse the tribal fund known as “ Indian money, proceeds of 
abor, Red Lake Indians,” heretofore actually expended in said opera- 

ons. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 30, after line 17, to insert: 


That of the unexpended appropriation of $5,000 authorized to be 
taken out of the tribal funds of the ay age be Indians of Minnesota 
for the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River on the 
Cass Lake Reservation by the act entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions for the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for fulfilling treaty mig oe ations with various Indian tribes, and 
for other purposes,“ for the scal 5 575 ending June 30, 1918, $4,000 
be, and the same is hereby, authorized to be expended for improving 
the road between the Cass ke Indian school and village, a distance 
of 6 miles, upon the condition that the counties of Cass and Bel- 
trami, in the State of Minnesota, shall file with the Secretary of the 
Interior a written agreement to reimburse the Government within five 
years to the extent of one-half of the amount expended upon sald road. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 31, after line 8, to insert: 


That the sum of $10,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, of 
the tribal funds of the Chippewa Indians of the State of Minnesota, is 
hereby appropriated to y he expenses of the general council of said 
tribe to held at Bemidji, Minn., beginning July 9, 1918, pursuant to 
the constitution of the anas council of said Chippewa Indians. of 
Minnesota, ee in May, 1913, and to y the expenses of sald 
general council in looking after the affairs of said tribe, including the 
expenses of its legislative committee in visting Washington during the 
second session of the Sixty-fifth Congress; sald sum to be tinmediately 
available, and said expenses to be approved by the president and secre- 
set of the general council and certified to the Secretary of the Interior 
and as so approved and certified to be paid. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 31, after line 23, to insert: 


The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw from 
the Treasury of the United States, at his discretion, the sum of $185,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, of the principal sum on de- 
posit to the credit of the Chippewa In s in the State of Minnesota, 
arising under section 7 of the act of January 14, 1889, entitled “An act 
for the relief and civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the State of 
Minnesota,” and to use the same for the purpose of promoting civiliza- 
tion and self-support among the said Indians in manner and for pur- 
poses provided for in said act: Provided, That should it be held by the 
courts that such uses of said tribal funds are unlawful, the sum of 
$185,000 is hereby appropriated for the purposes aforesaid from any 

ublic funds jn the United States Treasury not otherwise appropriated : 
rovided further, That should the courts hold that the expenditure of 
Chippewa tribal funds for the purpeses herein named is unauthorized, 
oe amount expended of the sum appropriate by this act shau be 
reimbursed to the said Chippewa tribal funds from any funds in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated. 

That not to exceed $30,000 of the funds derived from the sale of tim- 
ber from the Red Lake Indian forest, Minnesota, under authority of the 
act of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. L., p 187), may be used by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior cartes the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, in pay- 
ment of the expenses authorized by said act and in the logging, bcom- 
ing, towing, and manufacture of timber at the Red Lake Agency sawmill, 


Mr. ASHURST. Before passing entirely from page 32 I ask 
the attention of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] to 
the numerals in line 1 and the numerals also in line 11. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I offered an amendment to that this morn- 


.ing, which was ordered to be printed, and which I would ask 


to have now considered, reducing the appropriation to $175,000. 
I need not explain it, for I understand it to be satisfactory to 
re Saarman of the committee and to the Office of Indian 

airs. 

Mr. ASHURST. I have no doubt it is satisfactory, but i did 
not hear the Senator's statement as to the amount. 

Mr. KELLOGG. One hundred and seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars. 


1918. 
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Mr. ASHURST. Certainly; I have no objection to it what- 
ever. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will say to the chairman of the committee 
that after consultation with the Secretary of the Interior and 
with Mr. Meritt, in the Indian Office, by Representative STEENER- 
son, Representative KNUTSON, from Minnesota, and myself, it 
was agreed that the appropriation might be reduced to $175,000. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to ask the Senator from Minne- 
sota n question, if I may. Did he have any assurance from the 
department that there would be any reduction in this expendi- 
ture next year? There are only something over 11,000 Indians 
on the reservation, and I understand about 3,000 of them might 
be placed in the incompetent class. It seems to me that $185,000 
is a very large expenditure unless there are some conditions 
up there at this time which justify it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. In answer to the Senator from Kansas I 
will be very glad to explain it. This appropriation was stricken 
from the bill in the House. It was reported to the House at 
$185,000, and, on the motion of Representative Miri of Minne- 
sota, the entire appropriation was stricken from the bill. It 
came to my attention from the gentleman representing the 
Chippewa Indians in Minnesota that this appropriation was in 
violation of the treaty and the statute of Congress and should 
not be taken from the principal fund. 

I have another amendment which I will offer, which bears 
upon this question. I took the matter up with the gentleman 
representing the Minnesota Chippewas and asked for a detailed 
statement of the appropriation. After an examination of this 
statement with him and a delegation of Chippewas, I took up 
the matter with the Indian Office. The Secretary of the Inte- 
rior and Mr. Meritt stated that if the appropriation could be 
maintained during the present session of Congress at $175,000, 
an investigation would be made of the expenditure of this money 
and all the details surrounding the appropriation, with a view 
of reducing the appropriation or cutting it out entirely if the 
court should hold it to be illegal. 

After the best examination I could make of the subject, I 
concluded, after conference with Members of the Honse, that 
perhaps it would be best for the present year not to strike out the 
entire amount. 

While I am explaining this amendment I will also go further. 
I move also to insert, after line 19, on page 32, the following: 

That any case now pending in any court created under authority of 
Congress, or that may hereafter be brought in any such court, to test 
the validity of the expenditure of any of the trust funds of the Chip- 
pewa Indians of Minnesota shall be adyanced upon the docket of any 
such court and upon the dockets of the appellate courts to the earliest 
practicable hearing. 

When I prepared that amendment a case involving the legality 
of this appropriation from the principal fund of thé Chippewa 
Indians was pending in the courts of the District of Colum- 
bia, Several cases have been brought on for hearing, but it 
seemed impossible to get a hearing before the appropriation 
was all spent. The law officers of the Interior Department op- 
posed the advancement of the cases. The chairman of the com- 
mittee said that, if it were proper to offer such an amendment 
to the bill, he was perfectly willing that it should be done; and 
I will say to the chairman and to the Senate that such provisions 
are frequently placed in legislation; in the antitrust act and 
in other acts cases arising under them are required to be given 
preference by the court, and to be advanced. It is merely, I 
might say, advisory; the court is not compelled to set aside all 
other business and to advance these cases. I have, however, the 
assurance of the Secretary of the Interior that this litigation 
will be advanced; and the department is now considering an- 
other amendment to send the whole subject to the Court of 
Claims, where an appeal can be immediately taken to the Su- 
preme Court and thus secure a decision of this much-mooted 
question. 

I should like to explain very briefly to the chairman of the 
committee the point made by the counsel for the Chippewa 
Indians. Under the treaty and under the statute of Congress, 
in 1889 a large amount of Indian lands was ceded to the United 
States and sold. Section 7 of the law provides as follows—and 
I will ask that this be inserted in my remarks without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


That all money accruing from the disposal of said lands in con- 
formity with the provisions of this act shall, after deducting all the 
expenses of making the census, of obtaining the cession and relin- 
8 of making the removal and allotments, and of completing 
the surveys and Sopta in this act provided, be placed in the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the credit of all the Chippewa Indians in 
the State of Minnesota as a permanent fund, which shall draw interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, payable annually, for the period of 


50 years after the allotments provided for in this act have been made, 
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and which interest and permanent fund shall be expended for the 
benefit of said Indians in manner following: One-half of said interest 


shall, during the said period of 50 years, except in cases hereinafter 
otherwise provided, be annually paid in cash equal shares to the 
heads of families and guardians of orphan minors for their use, and 
one-fourth of said interest shall, during the same period and with like 
exception, be annually paid in cash in equal shares per capita to all 
other classes of said Indians, and the remaining one-fourth of said 
interest shall, aonig the said period of 50 years, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior, be devoted exclusively to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a 4 — of free schools among said Indians 
in their midst and for their benefit; and at the expiration of the said 
ears the said permanent fund shall be divided and pald to all of 
pewa Indians and their issue then living. in cash, in equal 
shares: Provided, That Congress may, in its discretion, from time to 
time, during the said od of 50 years, appropriate, for the purpose 
of 3 civilization and self-support among the said Indians, a 
portion of said principal sum, not exceeding 5 per cent thereof. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I merely desire to say that under that 
statute this fund was made a trust fund— 


which shall draw interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, pay- 
able annually for the period of 50 years, after the allotments pro- 
yided for in this act have been made, and which interest and permanent 
fund shall be expended for the benefit of said Indians in the manner 
following: One-half of said interest shall, during the said period of 
50 years, except in cases hereinafter otherwise provided, be annually 
paid. in cash in equal shares to the heads of families and Tdians of 
orphan minors for their use, and one-fourth of said interest shall, 
during the same period and with like exception, be annually 2 in 
cash in equal shares per capita to all other classes of said Indians. 
and the remaining one-fou of said interest shall, during the said 
period of 50 years, under the direction of the Boer etary of the Interior, 
devoted exclusively to the establishment and maintenance of a sys- 

tem of free schools emong said Indians in their midst and for their 
benefit; and at the expiration of the sald 50 years the said permanent 
fund shall be divided and paid to all of said Chippewa Indians and 
their issue then living in cash in equal shares: Provided, That Con- 
gress may, in its discretion, from time to time during the said period 
of 50 years, appropriate, for the purpose of promoting civilization and 
self-support among the said Indians, a portion of said principal fund, 
not exceeding 5 per cent thereof. 

Now, it appears that for years appropriations have been made 
from this principal sum for general purposes among the Chip- 
pewa Indians—for the maintenance of schools and roads and 
for the maintenance of the Indian agencies and various em- 
ployees—as the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], who is 
more familiar with this subject than I am, has stated. My at- 
tention was not called to the maiter until within the last few 
weeks. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. KELLOGG, I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. I think that the delegation of Chippewa In- 
dians which called on me expressed their opinion and their op- 
position of this appropriation of $185,000, largely because it 
was not used for their benefit; that it was not used for educa- 
tional purposes, but was used more for paying general expenses 
and paying the officers appointed, of course, by the Indian 
Office. Is that the understanding of the Senator from Minne- 
sota? 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is correct. I will say that the delega- 
tion, with their counsel, called on me several times, and to- 
gether we went over every detail of this appropriation for ex- 
penditures during the last Congress. They claim that this 
money is not expended for the purpose of promoting civilization 
and self-support, but for expenses which accrue by reason of 
the administration of Indian affairs not only in Minnesota but 
elsewhere. I think most of it is expended for the administra- 
tion of the Indian Office and Indian agencies in Minnesota. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator will yield to me a moment, 
I desire to say that on page 13 of the committee report on this 
bill will be found a very succinct and brief, yet complete, state- 
ment of the moneys on hand. From that it will be seen that 
the amount of the principal sum on deposit in the Treasury on 
June 30, 1917, was approximately $5,605,000, 5 per cent of which 
would be $280,025, whereas the appropriation asked for is only 
$185,000, or $95,250 less than the maximum amount which could 
be appropriated under the law, assuming that that is the law. 
So, if the Senator’s amendment should prevail, we would be 
simply appropriating $105,250 less than the maximum amount 
we could appropriate. I am in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The chairman of the committee is correct 
about that. I am simply making this explanation in order to 
bring the matter before the Senate and the committee. It is 
true that 5 per cent of the principal of the trust fund would 
amount to more than this appropriation, but that is 5 per cent 
per annum, and unless the fund were increased the 5 per cent 
per annum, of course, would take it all in 20 years. 

The Indians claim that it was not the intention of Congress 
nor the understanding of the Chippewa Indians, or their un- 
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derstanding of this negotiation, that the principal fund of this 
trust should be used for the ordinary expenses of the Indian 
officers in Minnesota or elsewhere. Of course, that is a legal 
question which they are entitled to present to the courts and 
to have a decision upon, but it would seem as though by pro- 
viding the manner in which this fund should be expended, for 
schools and other purposes in the State, that Congress did not 
intend that the balance of this trust fund should be spent for 
maintaining the Indian officers. 

I am not expressing any opinion as to what the court will 
ultimately hold, but I will say that the committee of Indians 
and their counsel, after having it fully explained to them, were 
willing that for the present year this appropriation should 
be continued at $175,000, I do not speak for all the Indians, 
of course, It seemed to me at the time, and it does now, as 
stated by the Senator from Kansas, that this appropriation for 
maintaining the Indian officers, with that number of Indians in 
Minnesota, is excessive. However, for the present year, with 
the understanding that this is to be fully investigated and to be 
considered before another appropriation bill comes before the 
Senate, I am willing that the appropriation shall stand at 
$175,000, I ask, however, the consent of the chairman of the 
committee to the sccond amendment which I offer, which pro- 
vides for the advancement of any case involving the construc- 
tion of the treaty and of the statute. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, speaking simply individually, 
and for no other person, I will say that I have no objec- 
tion whatever to the amendment striking out the numerals 
“ $185,000” and inserting “ $175,000"; but I should like to have 
the Senator’s second amendment read after the first shall have 
been disposed of, because I did not fully catch its purport. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Before the amendment is read, let me say 
one further word to the chairman of the committee. He will 
notice that the last proviso on page 32 refers to this litigation, 
as follows: 

Provided further, That should the courts hold that the expenditure 
of Chippewa tribal funds for the purposes herein named is unauthor- 
ized, any amount expended of the sum appro riated by this act shall 
be reimbursed to the said Chippewa tribal funds from aor funds in the 
‘Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated. 

It seems to me proper that at this place there should be a 
provision in the bill that the cases should be advanced and that 
there should be a hearing at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. ASHURST. I simply asked for information. The Sena- 
tor from Minnesota is a very able, experienced, and profound 
lawyer, but it seems rather unusual to me in legislation to ask 
any court to advance a case. I have no opposition to make to it 
whatever; it may be unusual, but I see no objection to it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, it is not very unusual. As 
I said before, such provisions have been placed in the laws in 
relation to many other subjects. 

Mr. ASHURST. I can see no objection to it at all. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will say to the chairman of the commiitec 
that the probability is that the Indian Office will agree on a 
separate bill, which will send this whole subject to the Court 
of Claims, and this may not be necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection; the vote 
agreeing to: the amendment proposed by the Senator from Min- 
nesota to the committee amendment will be reconsidered, and 
the first amendment submitted by the Senator will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 82, after the words “sum of,” it is 
proposed to strike out “ $185,009 ” and to insert $175,000,” and 
in line 11, on the same page, after the words “sum of,” to strike 
out “$185,000” and to insert $175,000.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agrecd to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The second amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Minnesota will now be stated. 

The Srecrerany. On page 82, after line 19, it is proposed to 
insert a new proviso, as follows: ) 

Provided, That any case now pending in any court created under 
authority of 3 or that may hereafter be brought in any such 
court to test the validity of the expenditure of any of the trust funds 
of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, shall be adyanced upon the 
docket of any such court and upon the dockets of the appellate courts 
to the earliest practicable hearing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Minnesota, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KELLOGG. If the chairman of the committee will per- 
mit me, I desire to say that, so far as the first amendment is 
concerned, the reduction of the appropriation was not satisfac- 
tory to the committee of Chippewa Indians and their representa- 
tive. They protested that no appropriation should be made out 


of their principal fund, and that in any event the appropriation 
was excessive. 


But in view of all the circumstances and the 
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assurances of the Interior Department, and even though it ap- 
pealed to me as excessive, they were willing for the current 
year that the appropriation should stand at $175,000. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I shall take advantage of this 
pleasing interlude, which involves the reduction instead of the 
increase of an appropriation, to call the attention of the chair- 
man of the committee for a moment to the appropriation on 
page 25, beginning with line 17 and ending with line 21. Its 
purpose is to purchase lands for homeless Indians in California, 
and the sum of $20,000 is appropriated for that purpose. 

The somewhat peculiar character of this appropriation caught 
my eye, Mr. President, during the first session of the first Con- 
gress of which I was a Member. I was then told that it was a 
sort of standing appropriation; that it was one which had been 
renewed from time to time until it became a fixed feature of 
the Indian appropriation bill. Since then we have steadfastly 
and steadily appropriated money for the purchase of land for 
homeless Indians in California. The more money we appropri- 
ate for homeless Indians in California the more homeless the 
Indians become. 

I think the statement was made, either last year or the year 
before, that nearly all the homeless Indians had been provided 
with homes and that it would not be necessary to appropriate 
gratuities from the Treasury to purchase further homes for 
more homeless Indians; but, unfortunately, these homeless In- 
dians seem to be like the chinch bug and the gypsy moth and 
the other insects which so picturesquely appear upon the pages 
of the Agricultural appropriation bill, and, as a consequence, we 
must continue these appropriations. 

I am not going to object to this appropriation nor to any 
other, I have discovered, from a somewhat hopeless experience, 
that objections, sometimes criticisms, of various items in these 
bills have no tendency whatever except to assure their passage; 
but I will suggest to the chairman of the committee having 
charge of the bill the ultimate consideration of a change in the 
phraseology when the bill comes before the Senate for final 
passage. Instead of reading “for the purchase of lands for the 
homeless Indians in California,” I would vary the monotony 
of this appropriation by changing it so as to read, “For the 


purchase of homeless Indians for lands in California.” [{Laugh- 
ter.] f 
Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I would make a pitiable 


spectacle of myself if I attempted in anyway to measure pow- 
ers of sarcasm and ridicule with my distinguished friend from 
Colorado. I expected his speech; it sounded natural; I enjoyed 
it, and it does not grow weary by reiteration. But seriously, 
Mr. President, so far from objecting to the Senator’s state- 
ment, I welcome it. He is always on guard as a true, sincere, 
and sometimes an effective watchdog of the Treasury. 

Mr. THOMAS. Never effective. 

Mr. ASHURST. In order that the country and the Senate 
may know, as they have a right to know, just why this appro- 
priation appears here it is my duty, and my right no less, to 
give very briefly the reasons for the item. 

The Senator, of course, will observe that it is not a Senate 
committee amendment. Another branch of Congress sends this 
text to us. The Senate committee has not varied or altered 
it in any particular; and in order that we may know what con- 
sideration moved another branch of Congress to adopt the pro- 
vision and moved the committee of the Senate to agree to the 
item, I will read from page 139 of the House hearings, being a 
statement of the Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
made to the House Committee on Indian Affairs, respecting this 
item, as follows: < 

It is conservatively estimated that there are at least 2,700 homeless 
Indians in California for whom no land has been provided, Through 
various appropriations by Congress homes have thus far been provided 
for about 4,771 of these Indians, covering an area of 8,422 acres, for 
which aid the Indians are deeply appreciative, As there are many of 
these Indians still without homes and who should receive assistance 
from the Government, the sum asked for, viz, $20,000, will enable 
additional options on land to be taken with a view to ultimatel 
closing further purchases and otherwise extending them needed relict. 
These Indians are scattered throughout meng counties of the State of 
California; and the work of providing homes is slow, inasmuch as much 
travel is ed by the agent detailed for the purpose of finding suit- 
able sites and entering into negotiations with intending sellers, 

Now, Mr. President, in order that I may not be called upon 
to repeat this statement, I will take time enough to say that 
every observing man must know—and certainly the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado, who is one of the ablest Mem- 
bers of the Senate, must know—that the Indian is a child of 
nature. He, like other people, must have land upon which to 
live. I will not recount—it would be wearisome to the Senate 
to do so—the struggles which have taken place between the 
white man on the one hand and the Indian on the other, as n 
result of which the Indian, who believed he had a vast domain 
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of land to which he could retreat and retire, yielded up his pos- 
sessions, sometimes by treaty and sometimes overcome by force; 
but the simple fact remains that the white line is drawing closer 
and closer about him, and the Indian is retiring from year to 
year into a smaller domain. 

It is my own opinion, I wish to state for the record, that the 
various Indian reservations in the United States are large 


enough, I do not believe that there is a single Indian reserva- 
tion in the United States that should be enlarged; and I am 
opposed to the policy which the Interior Department has 
adopted here and there to increase the size of Indian reserva- 
tions; but it nevertheless is true that in the State of California 
and in the State of Nevada, and I think it applies possibly in 
the State of Oregon—I do know it is true as to California 
and Nevada—that for 40 or 50 years there have been wander- 
ing bands of Indians, objects of pity, objects of charity, many 
of whom have neyer lifted their hands against the Government 
in any way, but haye been the friends of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Surely, Mr. President, a great Government, if it is not 
going to be beneficent, ought to be just enough to appropriate 
this small sum to buy homes for the homeless Indians who 
wander about. 

I wish to say as to this item, viewing it as I do, that, although 
it may appear extravagant, it may appear that the lands have 
not been purchased rapidly enough, Congress is making no mis- 
‘take in purchasing these lands for homeless Indians. The time 
will soon arrive when, if we do not purchase the lands now, 
they will cost three or four times as much as they cost now, 
and we might not be able to get them at all. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. ASHURST. I was about to yield the floor, but I shall be 
glad to answer a question. 

Mr. KING. Are these Indians members of any tribe? 

Mr. ASHURST. Some of them are. I do not recall the 
names of the tribes; but they wander about with a few head of 
cattle and are in the nature of trespassers on the public domain 
and on private lands. They have no place as to which they can 
say, “ Here is my land,” and it seems to me wise and just to 
give them 10 acres each which they may call home and which 
they can not alienate. 

Mr. GORE.. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. 

Mr. GORE. I heard the Senator say that Indians were roam- 
ing about over the public domain. Why would it not be well to 
allot them lands already belonging to the Government and 
obviate the necessity of purchasing additional lands? P 

Mr. ASHURST. I may have misspoken myself in that re- 
spect, although they do wander somewhat over the public 
domain; but when it comes to allotting Indians land upon the 
public domain, the white man is keen and ingenious, the white 
man is land hungry—not gold hungry, but land hungry—and 
the Indian in seeking a piece of land is always at a disad- 
vantage when he has to contend with the white man. 

Mr. GORE. The Indian has lost his appetite for land, has he? 

Mr. ASHURST. He never had an appetite for land. He gave 
his land away for a song; he gave Manhattan Island away for 
$24 worth of beads. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, I 
am somewhat familiar with some of these so-called roaming 
bands of Indians, and my experience has been that they are 
members of some tribe to which a large tract of land has been 
assigned, but they refuse to take allotments upon their own 
lands, or, if allotments are given them, they refuse to live upon 
their allotments. They barter them away if there is no restric- 
tion upon their power to alienate or abandon the same and lead 
a nomadic life, preferring to wander over the public domain 
and between settlements, rather than settling down and making 
homes or engaging in agricultural pursuits. It seems to me if 
these Indians belong to the class to which I have just referred, 
and belong to some tribe or tribes which have had allotments on 
reservations, that we ought not to make provision for the pur- 
chase of homes for them, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. ASHURST. I will yield to the Senator from Kansas in 
a moment. I appreciate that there is a vast deal in what the 
Senator from Utah says; but, respecting the particular case in 
point, let me say that over 4,000 of these Indians have taken 
the lands purchased for them and are living on them, thus 
reducing the number of Indians that wander, and, as the Sen- 


ator says, lead nomadic lives, to the disturbance of the cattle and 
sheep men who have legitimate rights there and who should not 
be disturbed. 

I now yield to the Senator from Kansas. t 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I simply wish to answer the 
question of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. These home- 
less Indians in California have not been allotted Jands. They 
were in that region when the territory was acquired by this 
country from Mexico. When holders of the old Spanish land 
grants took possession the Indians were driven off and lived on 
the public domain, and they have been going from place to 
place eyer since. In the last five or six years the department 
has been buying small tracts for them. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit an inquiry? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Are there not a number of reservations in Cali- 
fornia to which these Indians might be assigned and upon 
which they might receive allotments? 

Mr. CURTIS. I think not. In the first place, it would be 
necessary to have an agreement with the Indian tribes in 
California in order that these homeless Indians might be 
adopted into the tribes; and in the second place, I doubt if 
there are any reservations in that State of sufficient size to 
make allotments to these Indians. The Government is pur- 
chasing land for them wherever it can do so at a reasonable 
price, and is putting the Indians on small tracts, and those 
that have been so placed on small allotments, as I am advised 
by the department, are doing very well. 

Mr. KING. Has the Senator himself made any investiga- 
tion to determine whether or not the purchases of land in 
California upon which the Indians have been placed are still 
retained by the Indians and whether they are developing 


them? : 

Mr. CURTIS. The Indians can not sell the land which is 
now being purchased for them. It is held in trust by the 
Government. The allotments are in small tracts, and the 
Indians are working them for their gardens and little crop 
patches, which they are taking care of as best they can. 
Many of the Indians have become self-supporting by reason 
of these purchases for them. They are the remnants of vari- 
ous tribes of California. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President I wish to give notice to the 
chairman of the committee that unless the information is 
more satisfactory than that furnished, and I confess Senators 
have said a great deal in defense of the appropriation, I shall 
move to strike out the appropriation. 

Mr. CURTIS. In further justification of the provision I 
call the attention of the Senator from Utah to the statement 
of the Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs on page 139 
of the hearings before the House committee, which has been 
read into the Recorp by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
ASHURST]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will resume 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, 
on page 33, after line 3, to insert: 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw from 
the Treasury of the United States the sum of $4,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, to be used in the construction of a sult- 
able school building at the town of White Earth : Provided, That the 
State school district in which the town of White Earth is located con- 
tributes a like amount to be used in the construction of a building, the 
total cost of which shall not exceed $8,000, the said N on to 
remain available until expended: Provided further, That when said 
building is completed it shall be turned over to the local school authori- 
ties of the said town of White Earth and shall thereafter be operated 
and maintained by them, and Indian children shall at all times be 
admitted to said school on the same conditions as white children. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, in the committee amendment, 
on page 33, line 6, after the word “necessary,” there seems to 
be a hiatus; and I move to insert after the word “ necessary ” 
the words “of the tribal funds of the Chippewa Indians in the 
State of Minnesota.” It will not be a complete sentence other- 
wise. a 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The SecreTARY. In the committee amendment, on page 33, 
line 6, after the words “as may be necessary,” it is proposed 
to insert the words “of the tribal funds of the Chippewa In- 
dians in Minnesota.” 


Mr. ASHURST. It was the intention to appropriate this 


money out of the tribal funds of the Chippewa Indians of the 
State of Minnesota, but that appears to have been omitted. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Is that out of the principal fund? 

Mr. ASHURST. Out of the principal fund, amounting to- 
some $5,000,000. 
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Mr. KELLOGG. My understanding from the Indian Office is 
that $175,000 is all that was going to be appropriated out of 
the tribal funds. If it is proposed to cut down the amount in 
one item and add to it in another, I must object to the 
nmendment. 

Mr. ASHURST. This item, may I say to the Senator from 
Minnesota, was drafted by the Interior Department, or some 
one for the department, and the committee's understanding was 
ihat there was no objection, even on the part of the Indians, to 
this sum being appropriated. That is my understanding; but if 
the Senator wishes the item to go over until he can investigate 
it, I have no objection. 

Mr. KELLOGG. My attention had not been called to that 
particular item, and I can not say that the chairman is not cor- 
rect; but if he will allow it to go over until Monday I will look 
into it. 

Mr. ASHURST. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will go over for the present. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, after line 17, to insert: 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Sec. 9. For the relief of distress among the Chociaw Indians of 
Mississippi. and for the purpose of their tion and education, 
including the purchase of land, to be expended under such rules, ng 
Jations, and conditions as the tary of the Interior may reserl 

150,000, to be immediately available and to remain available until 
expended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask unanimous consent that all of the items 
relating to Montana go oyer until Monday, to be considered the 
first thing when the bill is taken up for consideration on Mon- 
day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the fact that there are certain other amend- 
ments that have gone over. Does the Senator desire to request 
that the Montana amendments be considered in advance of 
those? 

Mr. MYERS. No; I will ask that they go over till Monday, to 
be considered following those that have already gone over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
asks that the amendments relating to Montana go over until 
Monday. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. The 
Secretary will proceed with the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Nebraska,” on 
page 37, line 12, to change the number of the section from 10 
to 11. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Nevada,” on 
page 27, line 22, to change the number of the section from 11 
to T2. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 38, after line 11, to strike 
out: 

That the nded balance of the appropriation of $15,000 for 
8 ä farm sites and providing agricultural equipment 
aud instruction for nonreservation Indians in Nevada, and the unex- 
pended balance of the a 8 ef $15,000 for the purchase of land 
and water rights for the Washoe Tribe of Indians in said State and 
for their support and civilization, contained in the Indian appropria- 
tion act for the fiseal year 1917 (39 Stat. L., p. 143), are hereby re- 
apprepriated and made available during the fiscal year 1919, for the 
purchase of agricultural equipment, bu iding material, and other sup- 
plies necessary for said ans in utilizing the land purchased for 
them, and also for the expense of locating the Indlans upon such land. 
including pay of employees where necessary. 

And insert: 


That the unexpended balance of approximately $11,906.13 of the ap- 
propriation of $15,000 for procuring ome and farm sites and providing 
agricultural equipment and instruction for nonreservation Indians in 
Nerada, and ied balance of approximately $7,611.23 of the 
appropriation of $15, for the purchase of land and water rights 
for the Washoe Tribe of Indians in said State and for their support 
and civilization, contained in the Indian appropriation act for the 
fiscal year 1917 (29 Stat. I., p. 143), are hereby reappropriated and 
made immediately available for the purchase of agricultural equipment, 
pullding material, and other supplies necessary for said Indians in 
utilizing the la purchased for them, and also for the expense of 
locating the Indians upon such land, including pay of empleyces where 
necessary. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the head of “ New Mexico,” 


, 


$8,000; for completing addition to mess hall, $5,000; 
$98,500 ” and insert $92,250; for general repairs and improye- 
ments, $8,000; for completing addition to mess hall, $5,000; in 
nll, $105,250," so as to make the clause read: 


Marcu 23, 


Sec, 13. For support and education of 450 Indian pupils at the 
Indian school at Albuquerqre, N. Mex., and for y of superintendent, 
$92,250 ; for general repairs and improvements, 18.500; for completing 
addition to mess hall, $5,000; in all, $105,250. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, line 3, after the word 
Superintendent,“ to strike out “$76,250; for general repairs 
and improvements, $8,000; for water supply, $1,600; in all, 
$85,850," and insert $92,250; for general repairs and improve- 
ments, $8,000; for water supply, $1,600; in all, $91,850," so as to 
make the clause read: 

For support and education of 460 Indian pupils at the Indian school 
at Santa Fe, N. Mex., and for pay of superintendent, $82,250; for 
paan repairs and improvements, Js bod: for water supply, $1,600; 
n all 891,830. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Arizona what is the reason for the increases the Senate 
has made in this bill? It seems to me the appropriations made 
by the House were very generous, and I should like some ex- 
planation as to the reasons for the increases, 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the increases here are largely 
by reason of the increased per capita cost. That is to say, as- _ 
sume that a year ago—and I think I am giving the figures 
exactly—in an Indiaa school where there were over 400 pupils, 
about $200 per capita was required to maintain those Indians. 
Owing to the tremendously increased cost of staples, food, and 
clothing, the committee kas proceeded upon the hypothesis, and 
in accordance with the estimates of the department, that the 
highest per capita cost nuw should be $225. In other words, 
$200 per capita would not support the Indians in a school of 
that kind. I repeat, the high cost of staples, food, and clothing 
has necessitated the committee multiplying the number of 
Indians by $225 instead of $200 in the case of the larger schools, 
not the smaller ones. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, line 21, after the word 
“highway,” to insert: 

Provided, That not to. exceed 500 of the s appro; ted for the 
bullding of said road by the Laat March 2, 4817 39 State, 1. pp. 
969-981), may be used for payment of expenses incurred during the fiscal 
year 1917 in excess of the appropriation made for that year the act 
of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. L., pp. 123-144). 

So as to make the clause read: 

For continuing work on the Indian highway extending from 
Verde National Park to Gallup, N. Mex., on the Navajo and 
Reservations, $25,000 ; said sum to be reimbursed from any 
are now or may hereafter be placed in the Treasury to the credi 
said Indians: Provided, t such sums shall be under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior in such manner and at such 
times and places as he may deem proper, and in the lo; nt of 
Indian labor as far as possible for the construction of sald hway: 
Provided, That not to exced $2,500 of the sum a 3 or 
building of said road by the act of March 2, 1917 ( Stat. L., A 
969-981), may be used for payment of 1 incurred durlug the 
fiscal year 1917 in excess of the appropriation made for that year in 
the act of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. L., pp. 123-144). 

Mr. ASHURST. On page 40, following the parenthesis on 
line 25, and before the word “ may,” I move to insert the words 
to be made immediately available.” 

The amendment tọ the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

‘The next amendment was, on page 41, line 18, after the word 
“necessary,” to strike out “for” and insert to complete the,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

For amount necessary to complete the construction of a steel bridge 
across the San Juan River in San Juan County, State of N Mexice, 
at the best and most avaliable location west or southwest and near to 
the town of Farmington, in said county, in addition to the $25,000 
propriated for the ger by the act approved February 
(39 Stat. L., p. 926), $4,000, or so much red, 
to be immediately available: Provided, That said additional sum shall 
be reimbursed from tribal funds as required by the said act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 42, after line 4, to insert: 


The question is on agreeing to 


as may be requi 


t of 
and xpended pain 
the any, une a lanco 
of said contributed fund to the County of Otero upon 


the completion of the road. 


Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I was not present when the com- 
mittee acted upon this item. I want to eall the attention of 
the chairman to an objection which I sce to the proviso, 
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The appropriation is one which undoubtedly should be made. 
The road is used practically entirely by the Indians and for 
their benefit, and it is the oniy road to which they have access 
for the hauling of all their supplies of every kind and char- 
acter to a railroad. They can not use any other road. This 
is used for that purpose. There are yarious other reads, all 
of which were constructed and are maintained at the cest of 
the State or county, which the Indians use; but this one road 
is to their railroad point. The agent in charge of the Indians 
at Mescalero understood the circumstances very fully. He 
reported to the department—I have a copy of his letter—with 
the statement that the county should not be compelled to pay 
one cent of this cost; that as the Indians used this road the 
Government should construct it. It has been constructed once 
or twice—it is in a mountainous country—at heavy cost by 
the people. 

The appropriation is $16,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, to pay one-half the cost ef the road, upon the basis 
of a total cest of $32,000; but the proviso is that the balance 
of it shall be paid by the county of Otero, the county in which 
the road is situated. 

In the first place, it is impossible for the county of Otero 
to pay it, because of our State law. There is no provision by 
which the county of Otero can raise this money, at least at 
any time in the near future, and in my judgment not until 
the State legislature shall so provide. I will say to the chair- 
man of the committee that the counties and the State are 
cooperating in New Mexico in all their road work, and the 
counties are turning over to the State the disbursement of all 
their moneys, so that there will be necessarily some adjust- 
ment, which could be very much more readily made by the 
Secretary of the Interior. If the matter is left as contained in 
the body of the appropriation, without the proviso, he will 
certainly do that. 

I want to call attention further to the fact that we are using 
now in the county of Otero, through the State, the convicts for 
the construction of State roads. The support of the convicts, 
of course, is provided for by State appropriations or by the 
county, or by beth acting together; but we do not pay for 
convict work the full wages which the ordinary laberer would 
draw. In my judgment, speaking of my personal knowledge 
of the road, it is possible that it can be constructed in this way 
for much less than the total amount of $32,000. If the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is allowed the necessary latitude to draw 
his plans to cooperate with either the State authorities or the 
county authorities, or both, while funds can not be readily 
devoted in cash to this work, the convict labor can be arranged 
for and the proportionate part of the State and county—that 
is, 50 per cent of the entire cost of the construction—can be 
provided for in exactly this way, and will be so provided for. 
Under the wording of the proviso, however, I am afraid that 
the entire appropriation would be defeated, because under the 
law I do not think it would be possible for the county to 
comply with the requirements. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I move that the proviso, com- 
mencing on line 11, down to and including line 21, be stricken 
from the bill, and that the matter be left to the Secretary to 
arrange as to how this $16,000, one-half the total cost of the 
road, shall be employed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, before the Senator sits down 
I desire to ask him a question. Is this read entirely on a Goy- 
ernment reservation? I am not opposing the amendment, but I 
understand that some parts of it are built on private ground. 

Mr. FALL. It is an extension of a Government rond. Some 
parts of it are built upon private ground and some parts of it 
are built upon public ground. As a matter of fact, the Senator, 
of course, can not exactly understand the situation, 

Mr. OVERMAN. No. 

Mr. FALL. Allow me to explain it to the Senator, and he 
can then possibly catch a glimpse, at least, of the situation. 

We are expending in New Mexico now very many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars more than we feel that we are able to 
expend for the construction of public reads. We are cooper- 
ating with the counties in extending those roads and in build- 
ing feeders to those roads all over the entire State; and I 
will say very frankly to the Senator that for every acre of 
private land served by such roads 2s we are constructing there 
are 1,000 acres of land of the Government of the United States. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The reason why I ask the question is that 
I was told that the Government was not building any reads or 
building any bridges on land not on the reservations. Follow- 
ing the Senator’s amendment is an amendment referring to my 
State, where the Senate committee has stricken out an item 
put in by the House for building a bridge. The county there 
has appropriated $200,000 for building roads. They come to 


the Indinn reservation itself, and there is the river, and we 
can not get across the river. The House has put in a small 
appropriation there to build a bridge on the Indian reservation, 
and therefore I say we are spending some money on lands that 
are not on Government reservations. 

Mr. FALL. The situation with reference to this appropria- 
tion is this: The agency is situated in a canyon in the White 
Mountains. It is a deep canyon. There is only room for one 
road for the greater portion of the distance. The road extends 
from the Mescalero Ageney—not the Indian reserve, but from 
the Mescalero Agency—to the station of Tularosa, en the El 
Paso & Southwestern or Rock Island road. A portion of the 
road itself is on the reservation. A portion of it is upon public 
ground. The greater portion of it is upon the public domain of 
the United States. There is a bridge to be constructed. The 
river rises upon the reserve. The bridge happens to be just off 
the line of the reserve, but unless it is constructed by some one 
the Indians can not get the fuel which they must have to burn, 
nor can they get any supplies whatsoever through the agency. 
This bridge is for the benefit of the Indians and the road is 
for the benefit of the Indians. The people out there propose 
to pay one-half of the cost in some way satisfactory to the 
Secretary of the Interior, either by offering private funds, 
private labor, or convict labor, or making up the total amount 
of $16,000 in cash. I simply ask that the Secretary of the In- 
terior be allowed to use his discretion as to how the payment of 
those funds shall be made. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I only want to ask that my amendment 
ree) be treated like the Senator’s when we come to it. I am 
‘or it. 

Mr. FALL. If the Senator has an amendment which is as 
just as this is, he will have my support for that or for any other 
such amendment. : 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think so. 

Mr. FALL. And if this were not a just measure in my judg- 
ment I would not be heard, sir, uttering one word in favor of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
moves to strike out the proviso, which will be stated by the 
Secretary. 

The Secrerary. On page 42, after line 10, it is proposed to 
strike out the following words: 


Provided, That before any part of this appropriation is expended 
the said county of Otero shall contribute an equal sum for use in the 
construction said road, furnish a competent ork and satisfactory to 
the Secretary of the Interior to supervise the work and agree to main- 
tain the road in Ne so) condition, and the cost ef all equip: 
plies, and labor, as h 


agent of the United tates in proportions from the 3 
made herein and the fund contributed by the saan lg any unex- 
nded balance of said contributed fund te be to the county of 


tero upon the completion of the road. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then, if I understand the Senator's amend- 
ment, he does not propose to alter the language beginning on 
line 5, page 42. 

Mr. FALL. Not at all. I simply desire to leave this one 
half to be provided for in some way satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, by the county or by the State or by private 
individuals. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, since other amendments 
somewhat analogous to this will follow, I wish to take just a 
moment or two to say that the time has arrived when the Sen- 
ate must lay down a line of policy. 

Ever since I have been a member of the Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee and certainly since I have been the chairman thereof it 
has been the policy of the committee to make no appropriation 
for a bridge or a road off an Indian reservation. The com- 
mittee, I think, has, with remarkable rigidity, adhered to that 
rule. I haye no objection whatever if the Senate wishes to 
take a new course and build a road here and a bridge there off 
a reservation; and I wish to say right here that if ever Con- 
gress would be justified in appropriating money to build a road 
off a reservation it would be this identical road, because the 
testimony before the committee showed conclusively that the 
Indians had a vast amount of property, and that that was the 
only way they could reach their property; that was the only 
way they could reach the reservation with their supplies; and 
surely, upon the grounds of justice and expediency, the appro- 
priation should be granted. 

I ask Senators to remember, however, these few and poor 
words of mine, and I hope they will be underscored or empha- 
sized in the RxconD— that I do not wish this appropriation to be 
called a precedent. I wish it understood most emphatically 
that because we do appropriate this money it shall not in any 


‘way in the future be looked to as a precedent, but it shall be 


looked to rather as a case that is separate and alone and not 
323 ß 
attention, 
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I am very heartily in favor of the amendment, with the un- 
derstanding that the Indian Affairs Committee is not going to 
enter upon the broad and very expensive feat of building roads 
to reach reservations. With that understanding, I am glad 
to vote for the amendment, and I hope it will be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment of the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask that the North Carolina items go 
over until Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the North 
Carolina items will be passed over until Monday. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ New York,” on 
page 42, line 23, to change the number of the section from “13” 
to éi 14.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “North Da- 
kota,” on page 44, line 6, to change the number of the section from 
“ 15 n to “ 16.” = 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, line 18, after the 
word “improvements,” to strike out “$6,000; in all, $32,600” 
and insert “$10,000; in all, $36,600: Provided, That the amounts 
appropriated in the Indian appropriation act for the fiscal year 
1918 (39 Stat. L., p. 982), for employees’ quarters, $10,000, and 
for new dining room and kitchen and equipment, $15,000, are 
hereby reappropriated and made available and to remain avail- 
able until expended, so as to make the clause read: 

For support and education of 125 Indian pupils at the Indian school, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., including pay of superintendent, $26,600; for 
general repairs and improvements, $10,000; in all, $36,600: Provided, 
That the amounts appropriated in the Indian appropriation act for the 
fiscal year 1918 (39 Stat. L., p. 982), for employees’ quarters, $10,000, 
and for new dining room and kitchen and 5 15,000, are 
hereby ere and made available and to remain available 
until expended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, line 3, after the word 
“superintendent,” to strike out “$76,000; for general repairs 
and improvements, $7,000; for heating plant, $15,000; in all, 
$98,000 ” and insert “ $82,000; for general repairs and improve- 
ments, $7,000; for heating plant, $15,000; in all, $104,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

For support and education of 400 Indian pupils at Fort Totten In- 
dian School, Fort Totten, N. „ and for pay of superintendent, 
$82,000; for general repairs and improvements, $7,000; for heating 
plant, $15,000; in all, $104,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, after line 11, to insert: 

That the act of May 29, 1908 (35 Stat. L., p. 460), and the act of 
February 14, 1913 (37 Stat. L., p. 675), are hereby amended so as to 
authorize the Secre of the Interior, in his discretion, and in such 
manner and under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to 
make per capita distributions to the Standing Rock Indians from the 
funds, principal and interest, accruing under said acts, and to use said 
moneys for the benefit of said Indians. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Oklahoma,” on 
page 45, line 24, to change the number of the section from 
C16 to FF" 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 46, line 13, after the word 
“necessary,” to insert “to be immediately available,” so as to 
read: 

S t f the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
71 ‘from the Treasury of the United States, at his discretion, the 
sum of $250,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be imme- 
diately available, of the funds on deposit to the credit of the Kiowa, 
Comanche, and Apache Tribes of Indians in Oklahoma, and pay out 
the same for the benefit of the members of said tribes for their mainte- 
nance and support and improvement of their homesteads for the ensu- 
ing year in such manner and under such regulations as he may pre- 
scribe. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 48, after line 17, to strike 
out: 


That the third paragraph or section 4 of the act-of June 28, 1906 


pe gi 
anuary 1, 1918, and ending June a 1922: Provided, That after June 


the sum of $300 annually : 
Interior be, and 
ury of the United States, a 


much thereof as may be necessary, of the funds on deposit to the 

credit of the Osage Tribe of Indians in Oklahoma for the support and 

education of 75 pupils at the St. Louis Mission Boarding School, near 

Pawhuska, Ok! 100 pupils at the Osage Indian School at Paw- 
a 


a., and 
uska, Okla., including pay of superintendent, to be immediately 


available. 
And insert: 


That the third graph of section 4 of the act of June 28, 1906 
(34 Stat. L., 125 539), is hereby amended to the extent that the moneys 
therein provided for support of the Osage g school may be used, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, for the same pur- 
yore as provided in said paragraph from Jan 1, 1918, to June 30, 

919: Provided, That said moneys may be expended without limitation 
and shall include systematic vocational instruction, except that there 
shall not be expended more than $300 for annual support and educa- 
tion of any one pupil: Provided further, That the 3 shall also 
apply to expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, line 10, after the word 
“agency,” to insert“ and emergency,” so as to read: 

Fourth. That such sums as may be annually appropriated by Con- 
gress shall be set aside and reserved from the royalties received from 
oil, gas, or other tribal mineral rights or other tribal funds, however 


arising, for agency and emergency purposes, which money when appro- 
priated shall ne to time’ 0 a 


paid out from time to time upon the requisition of the 
Osage tribal council with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, line 4, after the words 
“pay of,” to insert “tribal officers and,“ so as to make the 
clause read: j 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw from 
the Treasury of the United States, at his discretion, not to exceed the 
sum of $60,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, of the funds 
on deposit to the credit of the Osage Tribe of Indians in Oklahoma for 
the support of the Osage Agency and pay of tribal officers and em- 
ployees of said agency. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, after line 5, to insert: 

The receipts from leasing of oil, gas, and other minerals upon the 
lands of the Osage Reservation may be deposited in national or State 
banks, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, such deposi- 
taries to be designated by him under sock rules and regulations govern- 
ing the rate of interest thereon, the time of deposit and withdrawal 
thereof, and the security therefor as he may prescribe. 

Mr. ASHURST. On page 51, line 7, after the word “ Reser- 
vation,“ I move to insert the words “ until the same are paid 
out as provided by existing law.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY, On page 51, line 7, after the word “ Reser- 
vation,” it is proposed to insert “ until the same are paid out 
as provided by existing law.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, in line 8, after the word “ banks,” 
I move to insert the words “in Oklahoma.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I did not hear the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oklahoma, I should like to have 
it stated again. 

Mr. OWEN. I suggested that the words “in Oklahoma” be 
inserted after the word “ banks.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 51, line 8, after the words “ State 
banks,” it is proposed to insert “in Oklahoma,” so that, if 
amended, it will read: : 

National or State banks in Oklahoma, in the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that that is hardly 
customary, is it? 

Mr. OWEN. I think these local funds ought to be locally 
deposited. I do not think they ought to be sent abroad. or to 
other States, where it is a local matter, growing out of local 
development. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose it has been done in the past, but I 
have not known any particular objection to be made to it. I 
simply thought this was the beginning of a new theory of 
depositing public funds. 

Mr. OWEN. I think the general practice is to deposit the 
funds where they arise, but I should like to have it specified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, after line 12, to insert: 

That not exceeding $15,000 of the amount heretofore appropriated 
from tribal funds for Osage Agency, and School for any fiscal year and 


8 unexpended may in the construction of a fireproof 
office building for Osage Agency, 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I understood that the Secretary 
of the Interior desired to have that amount increased to 
$25,000. It comes out of the Osage funds, 


1918. 
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Mr. ASHURST. That is true, Mr. President. The Secretary 
has requested that the amount. be increased to $25,000, and I 
accordingly make that motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Sxcrerary. On page 51, line 13, in the committee amend- 
ment, it is proposed to strike out “$15,00@” and insert “$25,000.” 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I should like to say that the Osage 
Indians desire that increase also. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed. to, 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, after line 17, to insert: 

That the allottees of the Osage Nation may change the present desig- 
nation of homesteads to an equal area of their surplus lands, upon 
be gy tiie nee to and under such rules and re tions as the Secretary 
0. 


the Interior may prescribe: Provided, t each tract after the 
change and designation shall take the status of the other as it ed 


in 3 
order of change of designation shall be recorded in 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead of Five Civi- 
lized Tribes,” on page 52, after line 8, to strike out: 

Sec. 17. For expenses of administration of the affairs of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, Okia., and the compensation of employees, $185,000: 
Provided, That a report shall be made to Congress by the pe 
tendent for the Five Civilized Tribes, Okla.. showing in detail the ex- 
penditure of all moneys appropriated by this provision, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page £2, after line 14, to insert: 


Civilized ‘Prince, Okia. and ihe compensation. of employees, $185,000; 
> „ un compensation o loyees, ; 
Provided, That a shall be made to Congress by the tary 
of the Interior. sho g in detail the ture of moneys appro- 
priated by this prow on: Provided further, That no of said 
appropriation shall be used in forwardi the undisputed claims to 
be or their heirs, 


claims or leases, ag oil and gas l 
under existing law by the Secretary o i 
ed, or . the Superintendent for the Five 


vilized Tribes of Oklahoma: „ however, That ae ae 
aggrieved by any decision or order of the Superintendent fer Five 
Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma may a from the same to the Secre- 


tary of the Interior within 30 days from the date of said decision or 
ications for the removal of re- 


6 8 5 Indian funds shall be submitted 

N n ganin 0 
ta, he BAIRE of the ie nog a — as he may direct. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, on page 53, line 11, I move 
to strike out the word “and” after the word “loaning,” and to 
insert the words “ investing or,” so that it will read: 

‘Applications for the removal of restrictions and loaning, investing, or 
depositing of Indian funds, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator then had better 
strike out the first word “and” and insert a comma. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is true. I accept the suggestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Srorerary. On page 53, line 11, after the word “ restric- 
tions,” it is proposed to strike out the word “and” and insert 
a comma, and after the word “loaning” to strike out the word 
“and” and insert the words“ investing or.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 4 

The next amendment was, on page 54, line 6, after the word 
“act,” to insert “except that the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized and directed, within 30 days after the passage 
of this act, to investigate claims not to exceed $1,050 growing 
out of contracts alleged to be in existence between John Calvin 
Gray, William T. Laneaster, Arthur Jennings, and Clyde Jen- 
nings, as enrolled members of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Na- 
tions, and Henry W. Blair, Kappler & Merillat, James K. Jones, 
Charles M. Feehheimer, and Eugene Hamilton, as attorneys, 
and in case such claims are found to be valid and the contracts 
approved in accordance with existing law, the said Secretary 
of the Interior may, in his discretion, apply any amounts that 
may be found due under this paragraph to the aforesaid en- 
rolled members of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations to the 
payment of such fee, but the amounts due hereunder to other 
enrolled members of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations shall 
not be held in abeyance to this claim, but shall be paid promptly 
without reference to same,” so as to make the clause read: 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to pay to the enrolled members of the Choctaw and C saw Tribes 
of In 


ans of Oklahoma entitled under existing law to share in 


funds of said tribes, or to their lawful heirs, out of any moneys belong- 
ing to said tribes in the United States Treasury, or deposited in any 
bank or held by any official under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
the Interior, not to exceed 8200 per capita, said ment to be made 
under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may 
prescribe: Provided, That in cases where such enrolled members, or 
their heirs, are Indians who by reason of their degree of Indian blood 
belong to the restricted class, the Secretary of the Interior may, in his 
discretion, withhold such payments and use the same for the benefit 
of such restricted Indians: ovided further, That the money paid to 
the enrolled members or thelr heirs, as provided herein, shall be ex- 
empt from any lien for attorneys’ fees or other debt contracted prior to 
the 80 of this * except that the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized and within 30 N 5 after the passage of this 
act, investigate claims not to. exceed $100 growing out of contracts 
allege 


n existence between Jobn vin G William T. Lan- 


tary of the Interior , in his discretion, apply any amounts that may 
be "this paragraph to the —— enrolled members 
of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations to. the payment of such fee, but 
the amounts due hereunder to other enrolled members of the Choctaw 


of the Interior is. hereby authorized 
exceed $8,000 out of the Choctaw and Chickasaw. tribal funds for the 
nses and the com m of all necessary employees for the dis- 
ution of the said per capita payments. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 56, line 5, after the word 
“except,” to strike out 850,000“ and insert “$150,000,” and in 
line 24, after the word “exceed,” to strike out “$5,000” and 


‘insert 515,000,“ so as to make the clause read: 


That the Secretary of the Interior 
to pay to the enrolled members of the Tribe of Indians of Okla- 
homa entitled under existing law to share in the funds of said tribe, 
or to their lawful heirs, all — be except $150,000 belonging to said 
tribe in the hands of the United States surer, or deposited in any 
bank, or held by an official under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
the terior on June 30, 1918, the payment to be made in such 
a way as to equalize the pro rata share received by each mem- 
ber of said tribe, either in Innd or money of the tribe, a 
into consideration the value of the land heretofore allotted an 
the money received by each member: Provided, That said payment 
shall be made under such rules and ri ations as the Secretary of the 
her, That in cases where such 


gi cted 
class, Secretary of the Interior may, in his discretion, withold such 
payments and use the same for the benefit of such restricted Indians: 

vided further, That the canny Ersen to the enrolled members or their 
heirs, as provided herein, shall exempt from any lien for attorneys’ 
fees or other debt -eontracted prior to the passage of this act: Provided 
Jurther, That the — f of the Interior is hereby authorized to use 
not to exeeed $15,000 out of said moneys for the ment of salaries 
of all necessary employees and other expenses for the disbursement of 
said moneys, as herein provided. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, line 21, after the words 
“sum of,” to strike out “$275,000.” and insert “ $225,000,” so as 
to read: 

The sum of $225,000, to be expended in the diseretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, under rules and regulations. to be prescribed by 
him, in aid of the common schools in the Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, 
Chickasaw, and Seminole Nations and the Quapaw Agency in Oklahoma, 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 60, line 22, after the word 
“exceed,” to strike out “three oil and gas inspectors and 
necessary clerks and field assistants, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, to supervise oil and gas mining op- 
erations on allotted and tribal lands in the State of Oklahoma 
from which restrictions haye not been removed, and to conduct 
investigations with a view to the prevention of waste, $15,000” 
and insert “five oil and gas inspeetors and necessary clerks 
and field assistants, under the direction of the Secretary ef the 
Interior, to supervise oil and gas mining operations on allotted 
and tribal lands in the State of Oklahoma from which restric- 
tions have not been removed, and to conduct investigations with 
a view to the prevention of waste, $20,000,” so as to make the 
clause read: x 

For the salaries and expenses of not to exceed five oil and gas in- 
spectors_ and necessary clerks and field assistants, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior, to supervise oil and gas mining op- 
ergtions on allotted and tribal lands in the State of Oklahoma from 
which restrictions have not been removed, and to conduct investiga- 
tions with a view to the prevention of waste, $20,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 62, after line 23, to insert: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to allow credit in the settlement of the accounts of William 
M. Baker, as cashier and special disbursing agent for the Five Civilized 
Tribes, for the sum of 8 paid by said disbursing agent to 
sundry Indian policemen in reimbursement of their mses for board 
and lodging while on duty at their headquarters subsequent to July 1, 
1914, said payments having been disallowed by the Comptroller of the 
eae as being prohibited by the act of April 6, 1914 (38 Stat. L., 
p- $ 4 

The amendment was agreed to. 


be, and he is hereby, authorized 
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The next amendment was, on page 63, after line 10, to insert: 


That section 6 of the act of Congress approve April 26, 1906 (ss 
Stat. L., pp. 187 and 139), is hereby amended by substituting the fol- 
lowing for the proviso in the concluding paragraph thereof: Provided, 
That the Secretary of the Interior is pin Arg ala Hy perform, in 
person or by his duly authorized representative, all duties devolving 
under existing law upon any officer of the Five Civilized Tribes, in- 
cluding the execution of tribal deeds and other instruments, in all 
cases where the position held by such officer is or shall become vacant. 


Mr. OWEN. I ask that this amendment may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will go over, at the request of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. FALL subsequently said: My attention was diverted to 
another matter for a moment.: Has anything been done with 
reference to the provision contained between lines 11 and 21, 
on page 63? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has been passed over. 

The next amendment was, on page 63, after line 21, to insert: 


That the Court of Claims is hereby authorized and directed to hear, 
consider, and adjudicate the following matters of J. F. McMurray, as 
assignee of the firm of Mansfield, McMurray & Cornish, against the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations of Indians, or either of them, for 

rofessional services rendered, for said nations in the case of “The 
octaw and Chickasaw Nations v. The United States and the Chicka- 
saw Freedmen,” under act of Congress approved July 1, 1902, entitled 
“An act to ratify and confirm an agreement with the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Tribes of Indians, and for other purposes,- and for ex- 
penses incurred under sections 31, 32, and 33 of the same act of Con- 
gress and for payment of two unpaid Chickasaw warrants issued by. 
tribal authorities under act of legislature of the Chickasaw Nation ap: 
proved by the governor of the Chickasaw Nation on September 20, 
1899, and afterwards by the President of the United States; and to 
render judgment therefor in such amount or amounts as may be found 
to be due thereon, together with interest from the date of such services 
or payments at the 3 — rate of interest prevailing at the time and 
place of such transactions; which judgment, if any, against said na- 
tions, or either of them, shall be paid by the Treasurer of the United 
States out of the funds of said nations as their interests may appear: 
Provided, That as to any such claims so sued-upon the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations, or elther of them, shall be r to interpose 
all proper defenses by way of counterclaim or set-off against either the 
assignors or the assignee of im, all statutes of limitations 
against said set-offs or counterclaims n waived, and all 
amounts found due to said Choctaw and ickasaw Nations, under 
the above provision, shall bear interest at the legal rate: Provided 
further, That any amount found to be owing, calculated u 
and equitable basis, by the said J. F. McMurray to the sai 
and ickasaw Nations upon coal-mining leases held by him may be 
offset against any judgment that may be rendered in his favor upon 
such claims: Provided further, That if any of such leases are found 
not to be underlaid with merchantable coal and all of said leases upon 
which royalties are not paid within 30 days after the final settlement 
of these matters, the same shall be canceled; and notice of filing of 
such suits by the said J. F. 1 shall be served ape the prin- 
cipal chief of the Choctaw Nation and the governor of the Chickasaw 
Nation, and said nations shall be represented therein by attorneys for 
said nations, ga e and by the Attorney General of the United 
States: Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized to adjust, by mutual agreement with the interested parties 
herein, under the terms hereof and within 60 days after its approval 
by the President of the United States, any or all of the matters cov- 
ered by the above provisions, and should such a ent be made by 
the Secretary of the Interior he is hereby authorized and directed to 
make requisition upon the Treasurer of the United States for the pay- 
ment of the same out of any funds of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
eUS as their interests may appear, and the Treasurer shall pay 

e same. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Oregon,“ on 
page 66, line 6, to change the number of the section from “18” 
to “19.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, line 12, after the word 
“crops,” to strike out “ $200,000” and insert “$500,000”; and 
in line 17, after the word “reimburse,” to insert “ within five 
years from the date of this act,” so as to make the clause read: 


For 38 of 5 and 8 among the 
Klamath Tribe of Indians in egon, and to aid them in building 
homes, the: culture of fruits, grain, and other crops, $500,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, which sum may be used for the 
purchase of such animals, machinery, tools, implements, and other 
equipment necessary in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior 
to enable the Klamath Indians to become self-supporting, to be reim- 
bursed, within five years from the date of this act, from the funds 
accruing to the credit of said tribes in the Treasury of the United 
States from the sale of timber and unallotted lands on the Klamath 
Reservation, under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the 
Interior may prescribe. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Pennsylvania,” 
on page 67, line 24, to change the number of the section from 
“19” to “20.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ South Dakota,” 
on page 68, line 4, to change the number of the section from 
“90” to “ ya Bi) 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, line 22, after “ $3,000,” 
to strike out “ additional appropriation for new school building, 
$15,000; in all, $80,000” and insert “in all, $65,000,” so as to 
make the clause read: 
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For support and education of 275 Indian pupils at the Indian school, 
pa City, S. Dak., including pay of superintendent, $57,000; for gen- 
e 5 and improvements, $5,000; for irrigation, drainage, and 
improving school farm, to remain available until expended, $3, in 
all, $65,000. : 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I trust that amendment will 
not be agreed to. This, as it will be noted, is an additional ap- 
propriation for a new school building, $15,000. The committee 
have seen fit to strike that out, but this additional appropriation, 
and it is not a large one, is for the purpose of making effectual 
an appropriation made two years ago for the purpose of erect- 
ing a school building at Rapid City. At the time that appro- 
priation of $30,000 was made it was then felt that it was hardly 
sufficient, but nevertheless the appropriation was limited to that 
amount. 

In pursuance of the appropriation suitable plans for a school 
building were prepared and bids were invited. As a result of 
the bidding, $33,900 was the lowest bid, which was $3.900 over 
and above the appropriation. I say that was the lowest bid. 
Really, Mr, President, as I am informed $37,000 rather than 
$33,900 was the lowest acceptable bid. It was found, therefore, 
that no contract could be let, and the matter of building has 
been in abeyance from that time to this. 

This is the situation in regard to school-building accommoda- 
tions at Rapid City. There is, I think, a total enrollment of about 
325 pupils at that school. The average enrollment is around 
260, with an average attendance of about 190, or a little in ex- 
cess of 190 pupils. The facilities for accommodating this large 
number of pupils consists of one building of four rooms, which 
is the school building proper, and the boys’ dormitory, in which 
there is a kitchen and a dining room. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, that the inspectors sent out from 
the Indian Office, as well as the local health authorities, recom- 
mended the removal of this kitchen and dining room a good while 
ago for sanitary reasons. 

Mr. ASHURST.. Will the Senator yield to me at that point? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST. I think I should in courtesy to the Senator 
explain why that amendment appears. The committee took 
up the question as to these varicus buildings and in view of 
certain exigencies that I need not pause to describe which are 
upon our country at this time it was deemed wise to make no 
appropriation whatever for new school buildings. The com- 
mittee adhered to that rule. They have applied that rule in 
Arizona, and they have applied that rule in all the other 
States. But I see that the Senator's statement takes this item 
out of the general rule somewhat, and, although the language 
does state that it is an additional appropriation for a new 
school building, it is not a new building but is the continua- 
tion of the construction of an old building. That fact was not 
before me at least as a member of the committee. I am speak- 
ing only for myself. I do not, and I could not if I wanted to 
do so, bind any member of the committee, I have no objection 
to this amendment being disagreed to in view of that state of 
facts, but it must be understood that the committee is not 
going to recommend the construction of new buildings at this 
time. 

Mr. STERLING. I want to correct the Senator in one re- 
spect. I deem it fair that I should. It is an additional appro- 
priation for a new school building, but as I stated in the 
outset it is to make effectual and usable an appropriation of 
830,000 made two years ago, and which was found altogether 
inadequate. That is the situation. } 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 69, after line 14, to strike 
out: 

For sup and industrial schools among 
the Sioux Indians, including the erection and repairs of school build- 
ings, $200,000, in accordance with the provisions of article 5 of the 


agreement made and entered into September 26, 1876, and ratified 
bruary 28, 1877 (19 Stats., p. 254). 


And insert: 


For support and maintenance of day and industrial schools amon 
the Sioux Indians, including the erection and repairs of school buld- 
ings, $200,000, to be immediately available and to remain avaliable 
until expended, in accordance with the provisions of article 5 of the 
agreement made and entered into September 26, 1876, and ratified 
February 28, 1877 (19 Stats., p 254) : Provided, That the unexpended 
balance of the sum of $300,00 baa fated by section 21 of the act 
of March 2, 1917 (39 Stat. L., p. 988), for acquiring, constructing, or 
l and =< ment of school buildings on the Crow Creek, 
Pine Ridge, Rosebud, Standing Rock, Yankton, Sisseton, Lower Brule, 
ape ns River Reservations is hereby made available until ex- 
pen ~ 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 71, after line 6, to insert: 


rt and maintenance of da 


TEXAS. z 
Sec. 22. For the relief, civilization, and education of the Alabama 


and Coushatta Indians located in Polk 
chase of land and the construction of necessary buigings, 

nded under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, $25,000; 
or the purchase of land and equipment for said Indians, to be e ded 
under conditions to be prescri by the Secretary of the Interior for 
its repayment to the United States, and under such rules, regulations, 
and conditions as he may direct, $150,000 ; in all, $175,000, to remain 
available until expended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of Utah,“ on 
page 71, line 19, to change the number of section from “21” 
to “ey Kad 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 73, after line 17, to insert: 

The sum of $12,690, to be expended in the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Interior, under. rules an regula nons to be praon by him, in 
aid of the public schools in the Uintah and Duchesne County school 
districts, Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before leaving the Utah items I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, which the committee inadvertently failed to 
have printed in the bill, but the chairman of the committee will 
bear me out in stating that the action of the committee as found 
on page 223 of the hearings shows that the committee agreed 
to the amendment. I do not think the chairman has any objec- 
tion whatever to it. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am familiar with that item. I have tried 
to lay the blame on the clerk, and I can not, because he is not 
guilty. I have tried to lay the blame on the printer, and I can 
not, because he is not guilty. I have to assume the blame my- 
self. It was an inadvertence. The amendment was adopted by 
the committee, and it was left out by inadvertence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be sub- 
mitted as a committee amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 73, after line 21, insert: 

For the construction of an interstate wagon road or highway through 
the Shivwits Indian Reservation, Utah, $5,000; for the construction of 
a stec! bridge and approaches across the Santa Clara River on the 
Shivwits Indian Reservation, $10,000; in all, $15,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 9 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Washington,” 
on page 73, line 23, to change the number of the section from 
“ 22 ” to s 24.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 75, line 22, after the word 
reservation,“ to strike out “ $500,000" and insert “ $250,000,” 
so as to read: - 

For continuing construction and enlargement of the Wa ga- 
tion and drainage system, to make possible the utilization of the water 
supply provided by the act of ae 1, 1914 (38 Stat. L., p. 604), for 
40 acres of each Indian allotment under the Wapato irrigation project 
on the Yakima Indian Reservation, Wash., and such other water supply 
as may be available or obtainable for the irrigation of a total of 120,- 
000 acres of allotted Indian lands on sald reservation, $250,000 to be 
immediately available and to remain available until expended, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that this amendment may 
go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the amend- 
ment will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Wisconsin,” 
on page 77, line 6, to change the number of the section from 
Å“ 24 ” to au 25,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 77, line 15, after the word 
“employees,” to strike out “$7,000” and insert “$10,000”; so 
as to make the clause read: 

For support and civilization of the Chippewas of Lake Superior, 
Wis., including pay of employees, $10,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Wyoming,” 
on page 80, line 21, to change the number of the section from 
Å“ 24 s to “i 26.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 81, after line 15, to strike 
out: 


For continuation of investigations, beginning of construction and 
incidental operations on a 8 for the irrigation of a rtion of 
the conditionally ceded lands of the Wind River Reservation, Wyo., 
$100,000, reimbursable in accordance with the provisions of the act 
of March 3, 1905, and to remain available until expended, 


The amendment ‘was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 82, line 4, to change the 
number of the section from 25 to 27. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 82, after line 23, to insert: 


Sec. 28. That the Commissioner of Indian Affairs be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed, under such rules and regulations as he 
may prescribe, to withdraw from the United States Treasury and 


County, Tex., including the pur- 
to be ex- 


to irri 


segregate the common, or community, funds of any Indian tribe which 
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are, or may hereafter be. held in trust by the United States, and which 
are susceptible of segregation, so as to credit an equal share to each 
and every recognized member of the tribe except those whose pro rata 
shares have already been withdrawn under exi: law, and to de- 
posit the funds so ted in banks to be selected by him, subject to 
withdrawal for . to the individual owners or expenditure for 
their benefit under the regulations governing the use of other indi- 
vidual Indian moneys. The said commissioner is also authorized and 
directed, under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to 
withdraw from the Treasury and deposit in banks to the credit of the 
respective tribes, such common, or community, trust funds as are not 
susceptible of segregation as aforesaid and on ‘which the United States 
is not obligated by law to pay interest at higher rates than can be 
procured from the 8 Provided, That no tr or individual Indian 
money shall be deposited in any bank until the bank shall have 
to pay interest thereon at a reasonable rate and shall have furnished 
an mars rg bond or collateral security therefor: And provided fur- 
ther, That the foregoing shall not apply to the funds of the ve 
Civilized Tribes in the State of Oklahoma: And provided further, That 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, if he deems it advisable and for 
the best interest of the Indians, may invest the trust funds of any 
tribe or individual Indian in United States Government bonds. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 84, after line 3, to insert: 

Sec, 29. For support of Indian day, boarding, and industrial schools 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, in addition to the general 
and specific appropriations made for that purpose in the act A or 28 
March 2, 1917 (39 Stat. L., pp. 969-993), the sum of $250,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, to prevent the closing of said 
schools or the creation of deficiencies in appropriations because of the 
increased cost of supplies, to be immediately available: Provided, That 
the operation of the act of September 7, 1916 (35 Stat. L., p. 741), 
limiting annual expenditures for support and education of pupils in 
Indian schools to $200 per capita, hereby suspended during 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, 

Mr. KING. Is this a new appropriation found in section 29? 

Mr. ASHURST. It will be recalled that such an emergency 
arose that the House of Representatives included this item of 
$250,000 in the urgent deficiency appropriation bill and it 
passed the Senate; and it was understood that this should be 
stricken from the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that section 29, 
found on page 84, ought to be stricken from the bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is entirely correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. Entirely, because the item is in the general 
deficiency bill and has been agreed to. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is substantially what I said. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not hear what the Senator said. 

Mr. ASHURST. I said that section 29, which appropriates 
$250,000, should be stricken from the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. x 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator, if he intends to pro- 
ceed further with the bill this evening? 

Mr. ASHURST. No; I merely wish to recur for a moment 
to several small items. There is one on page 81 relating to the 
State of Wyoming, commencing at line 16 and going down to 
and including line 22. What was done with that? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was agreed to. 

Mr. ASHURST. I beg pardon of the Chair and of the Senate, 
but I was diverted when the Secretary was reading that item, 
and I ask unanimous consent to recur to it. I am sure there 
are Senators who want to be heard on it. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment was agreed to. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I wish to introduce an amendment to come 
in at line 15, on page 81. I ask that the amendment be read 
and that it be allowed to go over until Monday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 81, in lieu of lines 16 to 22, inclu- 
sive, proposed to be stricken out, insert: 

For continuation of investigations, beginning of construction, and 
incidental operations on a project for the irrigation of a portion of the 
conditionally ceded lands of the Wind River Reservation, Wyo. 

00,000, to remain available until expended: Provided, That the con- 
struction charge for the actual cost of said protec: shall be fixed by the 
Secretary pf the Interior and divided equitably between the Indian land 
and public and private land irrigated by such project, and that the 
charge as fixed for said Indian lands shall be reimbursable in accordance 
with the provisions of the act of March 8, 1905, and that the charges 
as fixed for private and public land irrigated under such project shall 
be paid by e owner or entryman in accordance with e terms of 
payment of construction and maintenance charges as provided by the 
reclamation law and amendments thereto. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the chairman what was done with 
the provision on page 5 relating to peyote? Did that go over? 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes; that has gone over. Some Senators 
happened to be temporarily out of the Chamber when it was 
reached, and it was passed over. 

Mr. GRONNA. Unless it is understood and desired to have 
it go over until Monday I am ready to discuss it now. 

Mr. ASHURST. Of course, I have no objection to remaining 
longer in session, but I think it quite obvious that there would 
be no quorum here. It may be a contested item. 
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Mr. GRONNA. I have no objection to letting it go over until 
Monday if it is desired. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask that it may go over until Monday, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

Mr. OWEN. My attention was distracted when the amend- 
ment on page 83 was acted on. I desire to propose a certain 
amendment to that section, and I move a reconsideration of the 
vote by which the amendment was agreed to, for the purpose of 
offering an amendment to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion to 
reconsider. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. I move to strike out the words beginning with 
And provided further” in line 24 to the end of the amendment 
on page 84. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let it be read. 

The Secretary. On page 83 strike out the following words: 

And provided further, That the 9 of Indian Affairs, it 
he e it advisable and for the best interests of the a may 
2 — the trust funds of any tribe or individual Indian in 

States Government bonds. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I have no objection to that 
amendment, but I feel that I should state why this whole item 
was putin. There is $11,000,000 of Indian funds in the Treas- 
ury of the United States to-day not drawing a cent of interest. 
This item was prepared by me, and agreed to by the committee, 
so that the Indian Office could place this money in banks or, if 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs saw fit and thought it was 
for the best interest, he might buy liberty bonds with the 
$11,000,000. In addition to this $11,000,000 belonging to tribes 
that draws no interest there is some thirty-odd million dollars 
of individual funds drawing less interest than 4 per cent, and the 
item was put in allowing the commissioner, if he thought best, 
to invest either of these funds in liberty bonds. 

Mr. OWEN. I can meet the point the Senator from Kansas 
desires to reach by moving an amendment to insert that proviso 
after the word “therefor” in line 22, so as to exclude the Five 
Civilized Tribes. 

Mr. CURTIS. I may state that the Senator from Oklahoma 
desires to exclude the Five Civilized Tribes and the Osage 
Tribe. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. S. I have no objection to that, because all their 
tribal funds are drawing interest. 

Mr. OWEN. They arë all bearing interest. The funds re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Kansas would not be affected by 
the transfer I propose. I therefore move to transfer that pro- 
viso and to insert in line 24, after the words “ Civilized Tribes,” 
the words “ or the Osage Tribe of Indians.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 83, line 24, after the words Civi- 
lized Tribes,” insert or the Osage Tribe of Indians,” and trans- 
fer the proviso at the end of the page, so it will come in line 
22, after the word “ therefor.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. ASHURST. On page 67 two amendments were proposed 
by the committee in reference to the Oregon items, one in line 
12, regarding the numerals, and the other in line 17. I simply 
ask for information, were those amendments agreed to? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They were agreed to. 

Mr. ASHURST. If no other Senator wishes to offer an 
amendment and no other Senator wishes to discuss the bill, I 
shall move an adjournment. ) 

Mr. OWEN and Mr. POINDEXTER addressed the Chair. 

Mr. ASHURST. I withhold the motion for the present. 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to make a point of order on the 
amendment on page 63, beginning with line 11, down to line 21, 
which would authorize the Secretary of the Interior to exercise 
the duties of chief of the Five Civilized Tribes. I will have to 
ask for a reconsideration of that amendment. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It went over. 

Mr. OWEN. It went over on my suggestion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood that it went over until Monday, 
The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fart] is interested in the 
same item. I do not know whether he desires to have it stricken 
out or not. 

Mr. OWEN. He is going to raise a point of order against it, 
I understand, and that is what I desire to do myself. I have 
no objection to its going over until Monday. 


Mr. POINDEXTER, I offer the following amendment. If 


there is any debate about it, I will be willing to have it go over, 


but I spoke to the chairman of the committee about it, and I 
think he understands it. 

Mr, ASHURST. Let it be read. 

The Secrerary. At the proper place in the bill insert: 

That there is 3 appropriated, out of the tribal funds of the 


Yakima the State of Washington not otherwise appro- 
priated, to be charged to the tribal account, the sum of $2,000 be 
used by and under the direction of the Yakima Tribal Council for 


expense in presenting Indian matters to the Government officials in 
Washington City, or the employment of attorneys to assist them in 
securing information relative to their tribal rights and Berran ry 

Mr. ASHURST. I am very familiar with the amendment. 
Personally I have no objection to it. The item should come in 
where the items relative to the State of Washington appear. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; it relates to the Yakima Tribe 
in the State of Washington. They have a number of disputed 
rights, particularly in regard to water rights, which it is per- 
fectly legitimate, in my judgment, fer the Indian tribal council 
to inform themselves about and be represented in. Of course 
it will take some money to do that, and this appropriation is 
confined to the tribal fund and payable out of the tribal fund. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be agreed 
to, without objection. 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask the chairman if the amendment which 
was adopted by the committee this morning relating to the 
per capita payment of the Menominee Indians has been 
adopted? 

Mr. ASHURST. No; that has not been adopted. It was not 
a committee amendment, and therefore it has not been tigreed 
to. I hope the Senator will bring it up Monday morning. 

Now I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock p. m.} the 
aeia o adjourned until Monday, March 25, 1918, at 12 o'čoct 
meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
È Sarunpar, March 23, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Eternal and everliving God our Heavenly Father, from whom 
cometh all wisdom, power, and goodness, help us with high 
resolves and consecrated hearts to go forward, day by day, in 
the grand eternal march of existence, to larger and nobler 
attainments, as individuals and as a people, under the spiritual 
leadership of the Lord Jesus Christ; for thine is the kingdom 
and the power and the glory forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN HAWAI. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill S. 2380, an act granting to the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii additional powers relative to elections and qualifications 
of electors, which was referred to the Committee on Territories 
of the House of Representatives, be taken from that committee 
and re-referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, what bill is it? 

Mr. RAKER. This is the companion bill to the one which 
the House transferred last week. 

Mr. HAMLIN. What is the purpose of the bill? 

Mr. RAKER. The purpose of the bill is to give the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii the right to pass a law giving 
women the right to vote. 

Mr. CANNON. Is it for consideration now? 

Mr. RAKER. No; this bill passed the Senate. The House 
transferred the House bill a few days ago from the Committee 
on the Territories to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. This 
is simply a request to transfer this companion bill, which has 
been passed by the Senate, to that committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein an 
address delivered by my colleague, Mr. Fam, at Gettys- 
burg on February 22, 1918. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by incor- 
porating therein a patriotic address delivered by Mr. Fam- 
FIELD at Gettysburg. Is there objection? 


1918. 
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Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—and 
I do not intend to do so—was not that address inserted in the 
Record by the gentleman from Ohio, Dr. Fess? 

Mr. FESS. No. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PROFITEERING IN RENTS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, I have a letter here written by one 
of the profiteers, Guy S. Zepp, a contractor in the city of Wash- 
ington, which casts reflections upon the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia and, in fact, upon every 
member of that committee. I have answered the letter, show- 
ing that the man is entirely wrong. I think it would be well 
to have this letter read to the House, but I do not wish to take 
up the time of the House at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman ask unanimous con- 
sent to put it in the RECORD? 

Mr. CARY. Yes; for the benefit of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recor» a letter about profiteering. 

Mr. CARY. With my reply thereto. 

The SPEAKER. With his reply thereto. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, we 
have been regaled of late quite often with these letters on 
profiteering. I think the matter should be deferred until the 
next District day. I therefore object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I submit herewith for printing 
under the rule a conference report upon the bill (H. R. 9867) 
making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and prior 
fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and for other purposes. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 405). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing vetes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9867) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and 
prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: . 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 7, 12, 
15, 17, 31, 35, 45, 66, 68, 69, 70, 72, 74, 76, 77, 101, 102, 103, and 
106. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 3, 6, 8, 11, 14, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24, 26, 
27, 28, 29, 30, 32, 33, 34, 38, 42, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 
55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 67, 71, 75, 79, 81, 83, 87, 88, 
91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 104, 105, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 
112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, and 118, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

The President is authorized to acquire the title to the docks, 
piers, warehouses, wharves, and terminal equipment and facili- 
ties on the Hudson River now owned by the North German 
Lloyd Dock Co. and the Hamburg-American Line Terminal & 
Navigation Co., two corporations of the State of New Jersey, 
if he shall deem it necessary for the national security and de- 
fense: Provided, That if such property can not be procured by 
purchase, then the President is authorized and empowered to 
take over for the United States the immediate possession and 
title thereof. If any such property shall be taken over as afore- 
said, the United States shall make just compensation therefor 
to be determined by the President. Upon the taking over of 
said property by the President, as aforesaid, the title to all 
such property so taken over shall immediately vest in the 
United States: Provided further, That section 355 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States shall not apply to any ex- 
penditures herein or hereafter authorized in vonnection with 
the property acquired.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

The fourth paragraph of section 12 of the “ Trading with the 
Poga act,” approved October 6, 1917, is amended to read as 

‘ollows: : 


“The Alien Property Custodian shall be vested with all of the 
powers of a common-law trustee in respect of all property, other 
than money, which has been or shall be, or which has been or 
shall be required to be, conveyed, transferred, assigned, deliv- 
ered, or paid over to him in pursuance of the provisions of this 
act, and, in addition thereto, acting under the supervision and 
direction of the President, and under such rules and regulations 
as the President shall prescribe, shall have power to manage 
such property and do any act or thing in respect thereof or 
make any disposition thereof or of any part thereof, by sale 
or otherwise, and exercise any rights or powers which may be 
or become appurtenant thereto or to the ownership thereof in 
like manner as though he were the absolute owner thereof: 
Provided, That any property sold under this act, except when 
sold to the United States, shall be sold only to American citi- 
zens, at publie sale to the highest bidder, after public adver- 
tisement of time and place of sale which shall be where the 
property or a major portion thereof is situated, unless the Presi- 
dent stating the reasons therefor, in the public interest shall 
otherwise determine: Provided further, That when sold at pub- 
liċ sale, the alien-property custodian upon the order of the 
President stating the reasons therefor, shall have the right to 
reject all bids and resell such property at public sale or other- 
wise as the President may direct. Any person purchasing prop- 
erty from the alien-property custodian for an undisclosed prin- 
cipal, or for resale to a person not a citizen of the United States, 
or for the benefit of a person not a citizen of the United States, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction, shall be 
subject to a fine of not more than $10,000, or imprisonment for 
not more than 10 years, or both, and the property shall be for- 
feited to the United States. It shall be the duty of every cor- 
poration incorporated within the United States and every un- 
incorporated association, or company, or trustee, or trustees 
within the United States issuing shares or certificates represent- 
ing beneficial interests to transfer such shares or certificates 
upon its, his, or their books into the name of the alien-property 
custodian upon demand, accompanied by the presentation of the 
certificates which represent such shares or beneficial interests. 
The alien-property custodian shall forthwith deposit in the 
Treasury of the United States, as hereinbefore provided, the 
proceeds of any such property or rights so sold by him.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $2,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum named in said amendment insert $800,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out all 
of the matter inserted by said amendment after the word 
“ Statutes,” in line 8, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
** $50,000 ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: in lieu of the 
sum named in said amendment insert “$35,000”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 13, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: At the end 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ : Provided, That no part of this sum shall be expended on 
this building until after the acceptance of such plans, specifica- 
tions, and bids as will complete the building within the au- 
thorized limit of cost.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “and including not to exceed $25,000 to be expended on 
or adjoining other Government reservations or works for the 
protection of the civil population”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
or the matter inserted by said amendment insert the follow- 
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* Quarantine service: For maintenance and ordinary expenses, 
exclusive of pay of officers and employees, of quarantine sta- 
tions, and inciuding not exceeding $500 for printing, $25,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum named in said amendment insert $10,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 25, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum named in said amendment insert “ $3,000,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. ° 

Amendment numbered 26a: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26a, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $600,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 36, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of the 
sum proposed insert “ $5,000,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 37: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 37, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $26,358,176 "; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 39, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $61,252,744 ” ; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 40, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $18,681,820"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 41, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $9,194,100"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 43: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 43, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $19,654,300"; nnd the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 44, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

„Claims of officers and enlisted men for loss of private 
property destroyed in the military service: Property belonging 
to officers, enlisted men, and members of the Nurse Corps 
(female) of the Army, which they are required by law or regu- 
lations to own and use in field service in the performance of 
their duties, which since the 5th day of April, 1917, has been, 
or shall hereafter be, lost, damaged, or destroyed in the mili- 
tary service, shall be replaced, or the damage thereto, or its 
yalue, recouped to the owner as hereinafter provided, when such 
loss, damage, or destruction has occurred or shall hereafter 
occur without fault or negligence on the part of the owner in 
any of the following circumstances: 

* Pirst. When such private property so lost or destroyed was 
shipped on board an unseaworthy vessel by order of an officer 
authorized to give such order or direct such shipment, or de- 
stroyed by the enemy or by shipwreck. 

“Second. When it appears that such private property was 
so lost or destroyed in consequence of its owner having given 
his attention to the saving of property belonging to the United 
States which was in danger at the same time and in similar 
circumstances. 

“Third. When such private property is destroyed or cap- 
tured by the enemy, or is destroyed to prevent its falling into 
the hands of the enemy, or is abandoned by reason of military 
emergency requiring its abandonment. 

The Secretary of War is authorized and directed to examine 
into, ascertain, and determine the value of such property lost, 
destroyed, captured, or abandoned as specified in the foregoing 
paragraphs, or the amount of the damage thereto, as the case 
may be; and the amount of such value or damage so ascer- 
tained and determined shall be paid from appropriations made 
therefor, or such property lost, destroyed, captured, or aban- 


doned, or so damaged as to be unfit for service, may be replaced 
in kind from: Government property on hand by the supply officer 
or quartermaster of the organization to which the person en- 
titled thereto belongs or with which he is serving upon the 
order of the commanding officer thereof. 

“Tender of replacement or the determination made by the 
Secretary of War upon a claim presented as provided for in the 
foregoing paragraphs shall constitute a final determination 
of any claim cognizable under this act, and such Gaim shall 
not thereafter be reopened or considered by any accounting offi- 
cer or court of the United States. 

“No claim arising under this act shall be considered unless 
made within one year from the time that it accrued, or pre- 
sented within six months after peace is established. 

“For the payment of any awards hereunder there is appro- 
priated the sum of $200,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 65: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 65, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 
49 of the Dill, in line 20, strike out the word“ Eighth” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the word “ Ninth”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. : 

Amendment numbered 73: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 73, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert“ $2,500,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 78: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 78, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum named in said amendment insert the following: 
“ $560,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 80: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 80, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $150,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 82: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 82, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In Heu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“For support of Indian day, boarding, and industrial schools, 
in addition to the general and specific appropriations made for 
that purpose in the Indlau appropriatlon act for the fiscal year 
1918, $250,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary: Pro- 
vided, That the operation of the act of September 7, 1916 (35 
Stat. L., 741), limiting annual expenditures for support and 
education of pupils in Indian schools to $200 per capita, is 
hereby suspended during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918: 
Provided further, That no part of this sum shall be expended 
upon improvements or used to inerease the compensation of 
employees.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 84: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 84, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $200,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 85: That the Honse recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 85, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 13 
of the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word 
“subsistence,” insert the following: “and not exceeding $5,340 
for personal services in the District of Columbia”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 86: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 86, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 3 
of the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word“ in- 
creased,” insert the following: “during the fiscal year 1918"; 
and in line 12 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike 
out the following: “or which shall be made”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 89: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 89, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $500,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. . 

Amendment numbered 90: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 90, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $300,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 
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Amendinent numbered 100: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 100, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In leu of 
the sum named in said amendment insert“ $125,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 119: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 119, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $1,200,000"; ond the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 120: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 120, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment insert “ $50,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Swacar SHERLEY, 

Joun J. EAGAN, 

J. G. Cannon, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Tuomas S. MARTIN, 

O. W. UNDERWOOD, 

F. E. WARREN, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9867) making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1918, and prior fiscal years, on account of 
war expenses, and for other purposes, submit the following 
written statement in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the conference committee and submitted in 
the accompanying conference report as to each of said amend- 
ments, namely : 

On No. 1: Inserts the paragraph proposed by the Senate, au- 
thorizing the President to purchase for the United States the 
property on the Hudson River owned by the North German 
Lioyd Dock Co. and the Hamburg-American Line Terminal & 
Navigation Co., and climinates therefrom that portion of the 
amendment which provides that if the person entitled to receive 
payment for the property is not satisfied with the amount de- 
termined upon by the President such person shall be paid 75 
per cent of the amount so determined by the President and 
shall be permitted to sue the United States to recover such 
further sum in addition to the 75 per cent as will be just com- 
pensation for such property. 

On No. 2: Inserts a substitute for the amendment of the Sen- 
ate which modifies the fourth paragraph of section 12 of the 
present trading-with-the-enemy act, as follows: Authorizes the 
alien property custodian to dispose of property, other than 
money, as though he were the absolute owner thereof instead 
of under the existing law, which permits him to dispose of it 
“only when necessary to prevent waste and te protect such 
property.” r 

The substitute further provides, in lieu of the Senate require- 
ment that property shall be sold only at public auction and to 
the highest bidder, that any property sold, except to the United 
States, shall be sold only to American citizens, at public sale 
to the highest bidder, after public advertisement of the time 
and place of sale, which shall be where the property or a major 
portion thereof is situated unless the President, stating the 
reasons therefor, in the public interest shall otherwise deter- 
mine; and reserves to the alien property custodian, upon the 
order of the President, who shall state the reasons therefor, 
the right to reject ali bids and resell such property at public 
sale or otherwise as thé President may direct. The substitute 
further provides a fine of $10,000 or imprisonment for 10 years, 
or both, and forfeiture of the property to the United States 
upor conviction of any person purchasing property from the 
alien property custodian for an undisclosed principal, or for 
resale to a person not a citizen of the United States, or for the 
benefit of a person not a citizen of the United States. 

On No. 3: Appropriates $37,000 as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of -$20,000 as proposed by the House, for salaries and 
expenses of the Employees’ Compensation Commission, 

On No. 4: Appropriates $2,000, instead of $5,000 as proposed 
by the Senate, and $1,500 as proposed by the House, for the 
Legislative Reference Bureau of the Library of Congress. 

On No. 5: Appropriates $800,000, instead of $1,018,331 as 
proposed by the Senate, for salaries and expenses of the War 
Trade Board 


On No. 6: Appropriates $27,856.72, as proposed by the Senate, 
for contingent expenses of foreign missions. 
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On No. 7: Strikes out the appropriation of $20,000, inserted 
fl the Senate, for transportation of diplomatic and consular 
officers. 

On No. 8: Appropriates $60,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for the relief and protection of American seamen. 

On No. 9: Appropriates $50,000, instead of $300,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate, for emergencies arising in the Diplomatic 
and Consular Service, and strikes out the authority for the 
use of this sum for personal services in the District of Columbia. 

On No, 10: Appropriates $35,000, instead of $100,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate, for contingent expenses of United States 
consulates, 

On No. 11: Appropriates $7,000 as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $3,500 as proposed by the House, for miscellaneous 
contingent items in the Treasury Department. 

On No: 12> Appropriates $5,000 as proposed by the House, in- 
stead of $11,000 as proposed by the Senate, for furniture for 
the Treasury Department. R 

On No. 13: Appropriates $500,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for beginning the construction of the Treasury Building Annex, 
modified so as to provide that no part of the sum appropriated 
shall be expended until after the acceptance of such plans, 
specifications, and bids as will complete the building within the 
authorized limit of cost. 

On No, 14: Appropriates $300,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for salaries and expenses of the Customs ‘Service in enforcing 
the espionage act and trading-with-the-enemy act. 

On Nos. 15, 16, 17, and 18, relating to the Public Health 
Service: Appropriates $20,000 as proposed by the House, in- 
stead of $50,000 as proposed by the Senate, for fuel, light, and 
water for marine hospitals; extends, as proposed by the Senate, 
the use of the fund of $500,000 for the control of communicable 
diseases in areas adjoining military and naval reservations to 
other Government reservations and works for the protection of 
the civil population, and strikes out the increase of $25,000 
proposed by the Senate; appropriates $25,000, instead of $30,000 
as proposed by the Senate, for maintenance and ordinary ex- 
penses of the Quarantine Service. 

On Nos. 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24, relating to the District_of 
Columbia: Appropriates $50,000, as proposed by the Senate, for 
replacing the fenders of the Highway Bridge across the Potomac 
River; inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, ex- 
tending during the fiscal year 1918, the appropriation for paving 
Park Road; appropriates $10,000, instead of $15,000 as proposed 
by the Senate, for the use of school buildings as community 
forums and civie centers; appropriates $5,000 as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $3,000 as proposed by the House, for re- 
pairs to the fire boat; appropriates $12,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, for a new elevator for the Emergency Hospital; and ap- 
propriates $66,700, as proposed by the Senate, for the extension 
of water mains to accommodate the new temporary Government 
office buildings. 

On No. 25: Appropriates $3,000,000, instead of $4,470,747.30 as 
proposed by the Senate, for temporary employees for the War 
Department, 

On No. 26: Inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, au- 
thorizing the Chief of Ordnance to appoint an Army officer 
serving in his office to act as disbursing officer for the payment 
of civilian employees in the Ordnance Office during the fiscal 
year 1918, 

On No. 26a: Appropriates $600,000, instead of $488,000 as pro- 
posed by the House, and $738,208.83 as proposed by the Senate, 
for contingent expenses of the War Department. 

On No. 27: Appropriates $289,899.95, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, for rent of buildings in the District of Columbia for the 
War Department. 

On No. 28: Inseris the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, 
authorizing the Secretary of War to erect a telephone switch- 
board building between Seventeenth and Eighteenth and F and 
G Streets NW., in the District of Columbia. : 

On Nos. 29, 30, and 31, relating to armories and arsenals: 
Appropriates $95,000, as proposed by the Senate, for improving 
the water-power plant at Rock Island Arsenal; strikes out the 
appropriation of $100,000, proposed by the Senate, for the ex- 
tension of the main office building at the Watertown Arsenal; 
and makes a verbal correction in the text of the bill. 

On No. 32: Appropriates $2,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for fuel for the Executive Mansion and greenhouses. 

No. 33: Appropriates $1,500, as proposed by the Senate, 
for heating offices, watchmen’s lodges, and the greenhouses at 
the propagating gardens. 

On No, 34: Appropriates $2,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for fuel and miscellaneous expenses of the Washington Mont- 
ment, 
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On No. 35: Strikes out the appropriation of $7,056.37 for re- 
imbursement of the State of Massachusetts for expenses in sup- 
plying State troops at the request of the United States marshal 
at Boston. : 

On No. 36: Appropriates $5,000,000, instead of $5,500,000, as 
proposed by the Senate, and $3,000,000, as proposed by the 
House, for mileage of officers of the Army. 

On No. 87: Appropriates $26,358,176, instead of $28,358,176, 
as proposed by the Senate, and $23,293,076, as proposed by the 
House, for regular supplies of the Quartermaster Corps. 

On No. 38: Appropriates $4,500, as proposed by the Senate, 
for the expenses of the New York war port board. 

On No. 89: Appropriates $61,252,744, instead of $67,252,744, 
as proposed by the Senate, and $52,151,604, as proposed by the 
House, for barracks and quarters. 

On No. 40: Appropriates $18,681,820, instead of $20,181,820, 
as proposed by the Senate, and $13,996,820, as proposed by the 
House, for water and sewers at military posts. l 

On No. 41: Appropriates $9,194,100, instead of $9,944,100, as 
proposed by the Senate, and $7,303,800, as proposed by the 
House, for roads, walks, wharves, and drainage at military posts. 

On Nos, 42 and 43, relating to the construction and repair 
of Army hospitals: Appropriates $19,654,800, instead of $21,- 
274,300, as proposed by the Senate, and $18,000,000, as proposed 
by the House, and inserts the language, proposed by the Sen- 
ate, making the appropriation available for electrical work and 
cooking apparatus. 

On No. 44, relating to claims of officers and enlisted men of 
the Army for loss of private property: Inserts a substitute for 
the amendment of the Senate, which is printed in full elsewhere 
in this report and which is self-explanatory. 

On No. 45: Appropriates $27,996,100, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $33,996,100, as proposed by the Senate, for the 
manufacture of arms, 

On No. 46: Appropriates $5,000,000, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, for terminal storage and shipping buildings for use of the 
Ordnance Department of the Army. 

On Nos. 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 
62, 68, and 64, relating to the temporary office buildings in 
Henry Park: Appropriates for the following additional em- 
ployees, as proposed by the Senate: Assistant superintendent, 
$2,000 ; messenger, $720; 3 electricians, at $1,000 each; 2 carpen- 
ters, at $1,000 each; 2 general mechanics, at $1,000 each; chief 
engineer, at $1,400; 4 assistant engineers, at $1,200 each; steam 
fitter, at $1,080; 20 laborers, at $660 each; 20 guards, at $720 
each; 1 forewoman of charwomen, at $300; and 20 charwomen, 
at $240 each; omits 1 electrician, at $1,200, and 2 assistant en- 
_ gineers, at $1,400 each; provides, as proposed by the Senate, 
that the superintendent of the State, War, and Navy Building 
shall serve as superintendent of buildings in Henry Park; and 
appropriates $100,000, as proposed by the Senate, for the com- 
pletion of said buildings. 

On No. 65: Inserts the language, proposed by the Senate, au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Navy to contract for the heating 
of the temporary office buildings in Potomac Park, if, in his 
judgment, it would be more economical than to erect and op- 
erate a separate power plant, and corrects an error as to the 
location of one of the buildings on the Mall. 

On No. 66: Strikes out the language, inserted by the Senate, 
providing for the removal of the temporary office buildings in 
Seaton Park within two years after the conclusion of the war 
and the use of that park as part of the Botanic Garden. 

On No. 67: Provides that the maintenance and protection of 
the temporary office buildings authorized in this act shall be 
under the supervision and direction of the superintendent of 
the State, War, and Navy Department Building, as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of under the officer in charge of public 
buildings and grounds, as proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 68, 69, and 70, relating to the Navy- Department: 
Strikes out the appropriation, proposed by the Senate, of $1,575 
for additional employees in the office of the Secretary of the 
Navy and strikes out the appropriation of $1,000, proposed by 
the Senate, for additional books. 

On No. 71: Appropriates $5,499,787 as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $2,000,000 as proposed by the House, for tools and ma- 
chinery plant for the Naval Gun Factory at Washington, D. C. 

On No. 72: Strikes out the appropriation of $25,000 proposed 
by the Senate, for contingent expenses of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance of the Navy Department. 


On No. 73: Appropriates $2,500,000, instead of $4,144,000 as 


proposed by the Senate, and $750,000 as proposed by the House, 
for maintenance of navy yards and docks. 

On No. 74: Appropriates $2,750,000 as proposed by the House, 
instead of $7,750,000 as proposed by the Senate, for temporary 
hospital construction for the Navy. 
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On No. 75: Appropriates $2,500,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, instead of $500,000 as proposed by the House, for improve- 
ments at naval ordnance stations. 

On No. 76: Appropriates $1,570,000 as proposed by the House, 
instead of $3,140,000 as proposed by the Senate, for improve- 
ment and equipment of navy yards. 

On No. 77: Appropriates $55,072.25 as proposed by the House, 
instead of $222,935 as proposed by the Senate, for payment for 
land at the Hampton Roads, Va., naval operating base. 

On No. 78: Appropriates $560,000, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, instead of $705,000 as proposed by the Senate, for 
3 of land for naval warehouses in South Brooklyn, 

On No. 79: Appropriates $1,000,000 as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $500,000 as proposed by the House, for repairs and 
preservations at navy yards and stations. 

On No. 80: Authorizes the use of $150,000 instead of $200,000 
as proposed by the Senate, and $100,000 as proposed by the 
House, for pay of clerical, inspection, and other services under 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy. 

On No. 81: Appropriates $1,180,000, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, instead of $800,000 as proposed by the House, for the con- 
tingent expenses of the Marine Corps. 

On No. 82: Appropriates $250,000 for the support of Indian 
schools, without reference to the per capita cost of maintenance 
therein, as proposed by the Senate, instead of under the limita- 
tion of per capita cost as proposed by the House. 

On No. 83: Strikes out the authority, proposed by the House, 
for the use of not to exceed $50,000 of the funds derived from 
the sale of timber on the Red Lake Indian Forest, Minn. 

On No, 84: Appropriates $200,000 instead of $250,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate, and $150,060 as proposed by the House, for 
the examination and classification by the Geological Survey of 
lands for enlarged homesteads, stock-raising homesteads, public 
watering places, and stock driveways. 

On No, 85: Appropriates $150,000, gs proposed by the Senate, 
to enable the Bureau of Mines to make necessary investigations 
in connection with the development of mineral products for use 
in the war. X 

On No. 86: Inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, 
adjusting the compensation of certain employees in St. Eliza- 
beth's Hospital, modified so as to confine such adjustment to 
the fiscal year 1918. 

On No. 87: Appropriates $20,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for expenses of the Post Office Department in connection with 
the enforcement of the espionage act and the trading-with-the- 
enemy act. 

On Nos. 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, and 100, 
relating to the Postal Service: Appropriates $300,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of $150,000 as proposed by the 
House, for miscellaneous expenses at first and second class post 
offices; appropriates $500,000 instead of $600,000 as proposed 
by the Senate, and $400,000 as proposed by the House, for 
vehicle service; appropriates $300,000 instead of $400,000 as 
proposed by the Senate, and $250,000 as proposed by the House, 
for mail-messenger service; inserts the limitation, proposed by 
the Senate, upon the appropriation for the censorship of mails, 
to prohibit the use of that sum for paying expenses of censor- 
ing mail from the military forces in Europe which has been 
censored in Europe; appropriates $60,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, for the manufacture of postage stamps; appropriates 
$700,000, as proposed by the Senate, for the manufacture of 
stamped envelopes; appropriates $180,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, for the payment of indemnity on lost domestic mail 
matter; appropriates $160,000, as proposed by the Senate, for 
stationery; appropriates $10,000, as proposed by the Senate; 
for the repair of stamps and stamping devices; appropriates 
$35,000, as proposed by the Senate, for the shipment of sup- 
plies; appropriates $40,000, as proposed by the Senate, for 
equipment for city-delivery service; and appropriates $125,000, 
instead of $250,000 as proposed by the Senate, for mail bags, 

On Nos. 101, 102, and 103, relating to the Department of 
Justice: Strikes out the appropriations inserted by the Senate, 
as follows: $2,500 for furniture and repairs, $2,500 for sta- 
tionery, and $7,500 for miscellaneous items. 

On Nos. 104, 105, and 106, relating to the Coast Survey: 
Appropriates, as proposed by the Senate, for three dynamo 
tenders at $1,080 each and three laborers at $840 each; strikes 
out the appropriation of $8,000 for additional expenses in the 
preparation of charts. 

On Nos. 107 and 108, relating to the Lighthouse Service: Ap- 
propriates $15,000, as proposed by the Senate, for the installa- 
tion of an electrically operated fog-signal whistle on the east 
breakwater at Nantucket, Mass.; appropriates $150,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of $100,000, as proposed by the 
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House, for reestablishing and repairing siructures on the At- 
lantic coast damaged or destroyed by ice or storms. 

On Nos. 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, and 117, relating 
to the Senate: Appropriates for items under the Senate in the 
amounts and in the manner proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 118: Appropriates for two additional telephone op- 
erators at the rate of $900 each for the House of Representa- 
tives from April 1 to June 30, 1918. 

On Nos. 119 and 120, relating to the Government Printing 
Office: Appropriates $1,200,000 instead of $1,585,841.49 as pro- 
posed by the Senate, and $1,000,000 as proposed by the House, 
for printing and binding for the War Department; and appro- 
priates $50,000, instead of $100,000 as proposed by the Senate, 
for printing and binding for the Navy Department. 

Swacar SHELLEY, 

Jonx J. EAGAN, 

J. G. CANNON, 
Managers on tho part of the House. 


STANDARD WEIGHTS OF FLOUR, MEAT, ETC, 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr: Speaker, yesterday I introduced a bill- 


(H. R. 10957) to establish the standard of weights and measures 
for flours, meals, and Gommercial feeding stuffs, and for other 
purposes, and it was referred to the Committee on Agriculture. 
I think it should properly have been referred to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, and I ask unanimons con- 
sent to have it so referred, , 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to re-refer the bill H. R. 10957, which fixes the weight 
of flour and meal, from the Committee on Agriculture to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan, Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, has the gentleman conferred with the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture respecting this? 

_Mr. ASHBROOK. I have not; but I introduced the bill myself, 
and it refers to the fixing of standard weights and measures of 
these commodities, and should properly go to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will not the gentleman be 
willing to wait until Mr. Lever, the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture, is present? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLED GILL SIGNED. 

The SPEAKER announeed his signature tv enrolled bill of 
the following title > 

S. 3689. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to cancel 
or readjust the sereen-wagon contract of H. H. Hogan, at Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

CIVIE-SERVICE EXAMINATION S—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on Senate joint resolution 117, amending the 
net of July 2. 1909, governing the holding of civil-service ex- 
uminations. and move its adoption. 

The SPEAKER, ‘The Clerk will read the conference report. 

The Clerk read the conference report as follows: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 117) amending the act of July 2, 1909, govern- 
ing the holding of civil-serviee examinations, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed te recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Honse numbered 1, 2, and 3, and agree to the same. 

H. L. Gobwix, 
C. D. CARTER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
KENNETH MCRELLAR, 
REED Soor, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. . 

Mr. CANNON. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman make a state- 
ment in respect to this? 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, the Senate 
receded from its disagreement to the amendments of the House, 
and agreed to adopt the resolution as it passed the House. 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, this is signed by all of the con- 


ferees? 
Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. It is signed by two and the 
other I conld not get, because he was out of the city. 


Mr. GILLETT. I understand that one of the conferees did 
not have any notice of the conference and knew nothing about it. 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. His office was called up 
twice, but he was away, his secretary told me, attending the 
funeral of the late Representative Carsrick in New Jersey. The 
Senate withdrew its disagreement to the House amendment. 
There could not have been any controversy. 

The SPEAKER, ‘The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report, ` 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. This is Unanimous Consent Calendar day. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Ohio rise? ; 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
one minute's time in order to make a statement to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks for one min- 
ute. Is there objeetion? 

Mr. WALSH. What is it about? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Well, I can explain to the gentleman in 
one minute. During the past week I have had referred to me 
by Members of this House I presume at least 100 letters con- 
cerning the bill H. R. 2878. 

Mr. WALSH. I have no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. There seems to be some sort of a propa- 
ganda going around about this bill of which I have no knowl- 
edge. The bill is a bill introduced by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Trnson] to regulate and control the manu- 
facture, sale. and use of weights and measures and of weighing 
and measuring devices. These letters all read about the same, 
and I will read one paragraph from this letter: 

We are advised there is now Spins before Congress a resolution 
for the withdrawal of H. R. 78 from the Committee on Coinage, 
Welghts, and Measures in order to permit action upon it. 

I wish to say to the House that the author of this bill has 
made no request to have the bill considered and the committee 
has not considered the bill, and so far as I know there has not 
been a resolution introduced in the House asking to have the bill 
withdrawn from the Coinage, Weights, and Measures Committee. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is that in reference to the metric 
system? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. That is the bill so called the gentleman re- 
ferred to; yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. ‘To-day is Unanimous Consent Calendar day, 
and the Clerk will report the first bill. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 


The first business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 110) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to provide for the promotion of voentionn! 
education,” approyed February 23, 1917. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I am authorized by the gentleman from Florida {Mr. 
Sears] who reported this bill to say that this matter has been 
covered in the urgent deficiency bill just agreed to in confer- 
ence and to object to it and to move to lay the bill on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
lay this bill on the table for the reason stated, 

The motion was agreed to. 


MEDALS OR DECORATIONS FROM FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS. 


The next business in order on the Unanimous Consent Cal- 
endar was the bill (S. 2796) to permit American citizens to 
wear medals or decorations received from certain foreign coun- 
tries on entering the military or naval service of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the bill by title. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, there is objection to the bill. 
I spoke to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Suaccensencery}, 
from the Committee on Military Affairs, some days ago, and he 
stated that the committee did not intend to push the bill, so I 
will ask that it be passed over until he comes in. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks to pass over this bill 
without prejudice. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. PADGETT. . Yes, sir. 

Mr. MONDELL. What is tlie character of the objection to 
this legislation? 

Mr. PADGETT. ‘The objection is that the Navy Department 
wrote me a letter objecting to it, so far as that Gepartment 
was concerned, on the ground that our men should not receive 
medals from other countries; that they should look to their 


own country and their own service for the medals. I had an 
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official letter from the Secretary of the Navy on the matter, 
and I spoke to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLEN- 
BERGER] about it, and he said, having given it further considera- 
tion after he reported it, that he was inclined to the same 
opinion; that he did not intend to push the bill or to have it 


passed. 
Mr. MONDELL. Is there objection from the War De- 
partment? 
Mr. PADGETT. I do not know about the War Department. 
I am not advised. 
The SPEAKER. 
without prejudice? 
Mr. FOSTER. As I understand it, the gentleman wants to 
pass it over temporarily until the gentleman from Nebraska can 


come in. 
That is all right. 


Is there objection to passing this bill over 


The SPEAKER. $ 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I do not object to the bill being kept on the calendar, 
but I do not want it taken up again during the day, and unless 
it can be passed over until some other day I shall object. 

The SPEAKER. 
say? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, in view of the statement 
made by the gentleman from Alabama, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be placed at the foot of the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks that 
the bill be passed without prejudice and put at the foot of the 
calendar. Is there any objection to that? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, 


MEDALS OF HONOR AND DISTINGUISHED-SERVICE MEDALS. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (S. 1720) to provide for the award of 
medals of honor and distinguished-service medals. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this is a most important bill, 
and I do not think it should be considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and therefore I object. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman withhold the objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will withhold the objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope there will not be any objection to 
this bill. This is a matter that relates to our own soldiers and 


sailors. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I think some such bill should be passed, but there is a committee 
amendment to the bill which is very objectionable, and unless 
some understanding can be had in regard to that particular 
feature of the bill I agree with the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that the bill ought not to be considered at this time. This 
amendment would open all the military records of the past to 
search with a view to granting these new medals for alleged 
acts of gallantry or merit in all the years that have passed, 
In that respect it changes very profoundly the character of the 
bill as the Senate passed it. It is a matter of such importance 
that it ought not to be considered now unless there can be an 
understanding in regard to that particular section. 

I do not see any member of the Military Committee here 
prepared to make a statement with regard to the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may be passed over without prejudice and take 
its place at the foot of the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks that 
the bill be passed by without prejudice and go to the foot of 
the calendar, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


GEORGIA EXPERIMENT STATION. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 231) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to certify to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for payment, and the Secretary of the Treasury to pay, the 
appropriation for the Georgia Experiment Station of the State 
of Georgia, under act of March 4, 1917, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1918, to the board of trustees of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of the State of Georgia, and for other 
purposes. 

The bill was reported by title. ‘ 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to have the attention of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Wise] who has charge of this resolution, I shall 
not object to the resolution provided the gentleman offers an 
amendment, which I think he is prepared to offer, making it 
clear what appropriations are to be paid to this college, 

Mr. WISE. I have an amendment of that kind, 
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What does the gentleman from Tennessee“ 


Marcu 23, 


Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman has such an amendment, 
and there are two other amendments to which I desire to call 
the gentleman’s attention. On page 5, line 3, the word “ here- 
after” is used. That word is entirely superfluous, because that 
particular part of the resolution refers to the payment of a 
specific appropriation. There is no necessity for using the 
word “hereafter” in that connection. Without that word both 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Treasury 
are directed to make this payment for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918. So that is entirely superfluous. 

Now, in line 8, the word “all” is used. The objection to the 
use of that word is this, that while it is the intent and purpose 
to direct the Secretary of Agriculture to pay future appropria- 
tions to this particular institution, it is not intended, I assunie, 
to direct him by congressional action to pay them to this insti- 
tution if conditions should change in the institution whereby it 
failed some time in the future, some failure not now existing in 
connection with the present situation, to do its duty in the 
expenditures of these funds. The bill is just as strong without 
the use of the word “all,” except that it does not project the 
congressional direction to the end of time and without regard 
to new conditions that might arise. And let me suggest to the 
gentleman that some time in the future the Georgia Legislature 
might create a new condition if they desired to have the fund 
transferred, in which case the word “all” would stand as a bar 
to doing that. I assume the gentleman does not care to go 
that far. 

Mr. WISE. No. I will state to the gentleman I did not con- 
strue this as the gentleman does. However, I have no objection 
to that amendment. The gentleman will notice that this appro- 
priation is to be made in accordance with the act of the General 
Assembly of Georgia, which directs the appropriation to a cer- 
tain institution. 

Mr. MONDELL, That is true. 

Mr. WISE. Now, if the general assembly should amend that 
act, I do not think the word “all” would make any difference. 

Mr. MONDELL. Still the word “all” in an act of Congress 
would stand as a bar as to a change of law by the Georgia 
Legislature, and, further, it would compel the Secretary to pay 
the money to this institution, although it failed to properly 
expend the funds. If the gentleman will accept these amend- 
ments, I shall not object. 

Mr. WISE. I have no objection to striking out the word 
“ all.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the directors of the Association of Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations have taken action in opposition to this bill. 
They predicate their opposition to it on fundamental grounds 
that are vital in the expenditure of Government funds for the 
use of experiment stations in the respective States. They claim 
that it is vital, if the agricultural interests of this country are 
going to have the benefits from the utilization of the various 
funds that Congress appropriates under the Morrill Act, under 
the Hatch Act, under the Adams Act, under the Smith-Lever 
Act, that there should be some concentration of those funds in 
one agency in each State. They think that it is a pure waste 
of Government funds to allow this money to be appropriated 
for the benefit of this isolated experiment station, as it is pro- 
posed in this case, where that experiment station receives no 
appropriation from the State to support its activities and where 
it does not receive any educational benefit or direction from the 
said institution. This is an isolated case, one thut has never 
been before presented to the attention of the House. 

At the time of the passage of the Hatch Act, as I recall, in 
1887, there were experiment stations located in three States 
independent of support from agricultural colleges, But it has 
been the purpose of all the legislation since then that the ap- 
propriations that have been made by Congress should be at the 
disposal of some central authority in the State. This seeks to 
except that and allow these funds to go to an experiment sta- 
tion which receives substantially no support from the State 
whatsoever. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I want to ask the gentleman if 
it is his purpose to object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, the Secretary 
of Agriculture is strongly opposed to this bill, the representa- 
tives of the Association of Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations are unitedly in opposition to it, and opposed to the 
policy as establishing a precedent, and under those circum- 
stances I feel obliged to object 

Mr. CRISP, Is the gentleman aware of the fact that for 29 
years the Government has continued to pay the money allotted 
to Georgia under the Hatch Act to this institution, and that the 
Committee on Agriculture has unanimously recommended that 
this bill pass; that this bill does not cost the Government one 
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cent, and that the present Secretary of Agriculture for three 
years has paid this money to this institution, and that all Secre- 
taries for 29 years have paid it, up to this year? This bill 
simply requires that he shall continue to pay the money allotted 
Georgia to this institution, as it has been paid for 29 years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentleman’s 
statement that this has the unanimous approval of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, I may say that in talking to one promi- 
nent member of that committee he stated it was not his inten- 
tion to favor, as this law does, for all time, the use of the appro- 
priation of the Federal money to this experiment station, but 
it should only go temporarily, until the State of Georgia by its 
legislation could rectify the condition. I have no objection to 
allowing this fund to go temporarily to the State, but when the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Association of Agricultural Col- 
leges and Experiment Stations take the united stand that this 
is against the best interests of agriculture in this country—and 
I may say parenthetically that I have given more than usual 
attention to this bill, because 

Mr. CRISP. I admit that the gentleman is an authority on 
agriculture. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman may be sarcastic, but when 
the representatives of the Association of Agricultural Colleges 
~ and Experiment Stations come to me and present their case I 
assume it is my duty to give them a hearing, and I have 
done so, because I want to do no injustice to the State of 
Georgia. I can say that I have no objection to this money being 
appropriated temporarily for the use of this station. The only 
money that is appropriated for its use is by Congress, which 
would constitute such a precedent that I am constrained to 
object. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will withhold the objection, allowing the 
gentleman from Michigan, who is a member of the committee, 
to make a statement. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, this bill was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture, of which I am a mem- 
ber, and referred by the committee to a subcommittee of which 
I became a member, and I know something about it. 

The act of Congress under which this money is payable to 
the States provides among other things that an annual appro- 
priation shall be made to experiment stations organized in a 
certain way at the time that the act was passed. The station 
in Georgia was not organized until a little later, a little more 
than a year later, as I remember, but each Secretary of Agri- 
culture, from the time the station was organized in Georgia 
until this very year, has recognized it as the proper institution 
in Georgia to receive the money, and out of annual appropria- 
tions the allotment was made to this institution in Georgia 
during these years—29 years in all. It seemed to our committee 
that this institution, meeting all the requirements of the law 
and having been recognized so long, ought to continue to be 
recognized. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] says that the 
Secretary of Agriculture is strongly opposed to this act. The 
Secretary of Agriculture was twice asked, once by the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture as a whole and later by the subcommittee of 
that committee, to communicate with it and to state his rea- 
sons, because we respect him and his opinions; and if one will 
read what the Secretary has said in both of his communications 
he will find that there is absolutely nothing in the Secretary’s 
statement in support of the gentleman's objection except that 
the institution does not strictly come within the provisions of 
the law, because it was organized, as I say, about a year after 
the law was passed. Peruse the statement made by the Secre- 
tary and peruse his report, his communication to the com- 
mittee and to the subcommittee, and you will find nothing, 
except what I have stated, to justify the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin that the Secretary of Agriculture is 
opposed to this bill. 

Now, in my judgment, as a member of the committee and as 
a member of the subcommittee, this institution in Georgia 
justifies and, during the years past, has justified the payment 
of the money to it by the Secretary of Agriculture, and it 
seems to me the statute of limitations runs against the proposi- 
tion that the money ought now to be withheld. There is no 
question as to the character of the institution. There is no 
question but that the money has been properly used. There 
is a difference of opinion in Georgia, which has arisen lately, 
some jealousy between the heads of the different institutions 
in that State, and the head of one of the institutions that has 
not been receiving any of this money thinks his institution 
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ought to receive it; or, at least, his feeling against the insti- 
tution at present receiving it is such that he would be willing to 
deprive that institution of the benefit of the money. 

In my judgment the bill is right. Perhaps it would be better 


if the word “ hereafter” were stricken out. Perhaps it would 
be better and safer if the amendment suggested by the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetr] were followed, to strike 
out the word “all.” But this year’s money ought to be paid 
to that institution in Georgia, and the statements of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin are not borne out by the facts as they 
have been brought to the attention of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and as I believe they exist. [Applause.] ~ 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] objects to the 
meure on the ground that it establishes a dangerous prece- 

ent. 

Well, it was contemplated at the time of the passage of the 
Morrill and Hatch Acts and realized when these other acts 
were passed that conditions might arise when it would be 
necessary for Congress to designate specifically the institution 
which was for the time at least to receive the funds. Such a 
condition has arisen in Georgia. The only objection to the 
legislation as reported is that, without striking out the word 
“hereafter” and the word “all,” it might be held to fix for 
all time the appropriations in this institution, without regard 
to changing conditions there, either through the act of the 
Georgia Legislature or by reason of the failure of the insti- 
tution in future to comply with the law. But with the amend- 
ment I have suggested we are following out the spirit of the 
Hatch Act in designating, where there is a difficulty. of this 
kind and a misunderstanding, the institution that is to receive 
the money, so long as it complies with the provisions of the 
act and 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; in just a moment. So long as the. 
moneys are properly expended. 

Now, if you will strike out the word “hereafter” and the 
word “all,” it simply provides that last year’s appropriation 
shall be paid to that institution and future appropriations shall 
be paid—future appropriations, so long, of course, as the insti- 
tution qualifies and continues to qualify under the acts—and 
there is no doubt about the moneys haying been properly spent 
and about the institution having done good work. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that 
the governor of Georgia had a conference with the Secretary of 
Agriculture here at Washington, at which representatives of 
the State of Georgia were present, and it was agreed between 
the governor of Georgia and the Secretary of Agriculture that 
2 bill giving temporary relief should be introduced, so that the 
State of Georgia might take action whereby this fund would be, 
as in other States, distributed through the State college of agri- 
culture or the State university? 

The bill as presented in that form was not, although it had 
the full approval of the governor of the State, accepted by the 
local representatives of the State of Georgia. Furthermore, if 
the gentleman will permit, in view of the statement made by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN], it seems 
indeed strange that in reporting the bill in this form no refer- 
ence whatsoever is made in the report to the attitude of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, nor is any reference made in that 
report to the letter in which he objected to the bill in its 
present form. 

I said in the beginning that I have no objection to the State 
of Georgia getting this money temporarily, until the State of 
Georgia can correct its laws whereby this fund can be utilized, 
as in other States, through one central agency. 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman refers to the consul- 
tation of the representatives of Georgia where the Secretary was 
present. I happened to be one of them. The gentleman is in 
error when he says they agreed upon a resolution to take care 
of this institution temporarily. The first proposition we indi- 
cate is to pay this money to the State university, a purely liter- 
ary institution. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Was not the proposition to have this money 
go to the central institution and have that institution use it in 
eonnection with its other agricultural activities? 

Mr. WISE. For 29 years it has been paid in accordance with 
the laws of Georgia. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the Morrill Act, in the Hatch Act, and 
in the Lever Act it was provided that the money should go to 
one central body in the State, to be used and coordinated in 
ugricultural pursuits, whereas, if this bill passes, this money 
goes to this experiment station, as it has gone for 29 years past, 
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an Institution for the support of which not one cent has been 
uppropriated by the State of Georgia. 

Mr. WISE. The gentleman is in error about that. 
very case the Morrill fund goes to the State university, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Iam quite aware of that. 

Mr. WISE. Originally the Secretary of Agriculture insisted 
that this should go to the State university; but later, when he 
was informed that they had a State agricultural college, which 
is under an entirely separate and distinct board of trustees, 
he changed his view and said that the funds might go to the 
State agricultural college. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Certainly, he wants it to go to some cen- 
tral institution which has support from the State and not to 
an institution like this experiment station, which has no sup- 
port from the State. 

Mr. WISE. The gentleman is in error 
have some support from the State. 

Mr. STAFFORD, How much? 

Mr. WISE. ‘The gentleman said it had none. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, well, a trifling amount. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr, STAFFORD. I object. 

Mr. WISE. I ask unanimous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

Mr. McLAUGHLEIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman reserve 
his objection for a moment? Will the gentleman consent if the 
word “ hereafter” is stricken out, so that it will apply only to 
this year? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I stated to the gentleman in my initial 
remarks that I have no objection whatsoever to this money 

-being allotted to this experiment station for this year, until the 
State of Georgia can provide for its future distribution, so as to 
conform to the way these appropriations are distributed in 
other States. 

Mr. WISE. If the gentleman will permit me, right there I 
should like to state that if you confine this to the present ap- 
propriation, which expires on June 80 with the fiscal year, the 
General Assembly of Georgia does not meet until the latter 
part of June. The appropriation, that has already passed this 
House and the Senate and is now, or soon will be, in conference, 
provides for the next fiscal year. It is a matter of impossibility 
to get men who are qualified to run this institution to take the 
place with the fact staring them in the face that there is no 
appropriation and no act of the general assembly which will 
take care of the situation, because they will not quit places 
which they are qualified to fill and go down there and take the 
position on an uncertainty. This resolution undertakes to pro- 
vide for that by making the next appropriation available. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will go further, because it was my origi- 
nal intention, as indicated by my statement, not to object to a 
remedial measure authorizing the payment of these funds to 
this experiment station until the Georgia Legislature can act, 
so as to correct the conditions and conform to the conditions 
in other States. That is the position of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. That position has the support of Gov. Dorsey, of your 
State. I am not unreasonable when I take this position. 

Mr. WISE. The gentleman says it has the support of Gov. 
Dorsey. Gov. Dorsey was up here trying to get this money, and 
he did agree to things that ordinarily probably he would not 
agree to, except for the emergency that exists. Now, with the 
amendment that the gentleman from Wyoming suggests it seems 
to me it ought to meet the criticism of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin with- 
draw his objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thought perhaps gentlemen had 
patched up a compromise. ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin ob- 
jects. The bill will be stricken from the calendar, 


PUBLIC QUARTERS FOR OFFICERS OF THE NAVY AND MARINE CORPS. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 8406) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
determine where and when there are no public quarters available 
for officers of the Navy and Marine Corps. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 
The bill will be stricken from the calendar. 


Tn this 
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PAYMENT OF GUN POINTERS AND GUN CAPTAINS. 
The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 


the bill (S. 8445) to authorize the payment of gun pointers and 
gun captains while temporarily absent from their regular sta- 


tions, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar, 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
xe 57 be considered: in the House as in Committee of the 

hole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks that 
this bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That during the period of the 
enlisted man of the Navy or Marine Corps want amas 
hereafter lify, as a gun pointer or as 
may hereafter 25 detailed as gun ter oF gun captain for a gun of 
the class for which qualified, shall be entitled to the additional pay now 
or hereafter provided for such ane and detail while temporarily 
absent by proper authority from the place where ordinarily required to 
perform duty under such detail, or While performing temporary duty 
which is not connected with such detail as gun pointer or gun captain. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Papcerr, a motion to reconsider the vote by 


which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
INDIANHEAD RAILROAD. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6982) to authorize and empower the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to enter into and contract for the eonstruction 
of a line of railway from a point in the District of Columbia to 
Indianhead, Md. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Reserving the right to object, 
I wish to say that I do not desire to question the advisability of 
the construction of this railroad. Neither do I wish in any way 
to obstruct the building of the road, because it may be neces- 
sary; but I do very seriously object to the way in which this 
bill is drawn. Originally it was drawn to read: 

To build a line of railway from the point at or in the vicinity of 
Bennings, D. C., to Indlanhead, Md. 

That language has been changed to read: 

ulld a line of railway from a point in 
panne na 9 tot ee a. 14. t in or in the vicinity of the 

That would permit a 3 . to be constructed from 
any point in the District of Columbia. The District of Colum- 
bia in the past has undergone similar experiences, and in doing 
so has found itself compelled to pay hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. Where a fill is made in building a railroad in front of 
one or more residences those residences are brought below 
grade. Then Congress is called upon to pay damages for hav- 
ing left the houses down in a hole, and damages are awarded, 
In other instances the railroad makes a cut and leaves houses 
away up in the air, and damages are awarded on that account. 
As I see it, the plan to construct this railroad without any be- 
ginning point being named, except that it is to be somewhere 
in the District of Columbia, is most objectionable indeed. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I yield to the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee. 

Mr. PADGETT. The purpose was to authorize it from the 
navy yard. I have no objection to an amendment that would 
specify the navy yard. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I think the bill ought to state 
plainly where it is to start and the route it is to pursue, be- 
cause there, again, the question of grade crossings comes in, 
Many people are killed here every year by objectionable grade 
crossings, and I think this bill ought to make proper provision 
regarding such crossings, 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. What company is this that it is proposed to 
incorporate to build this railroad? It says some company. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. My answer is that as the bill 
does not state I do not know. Why the name of the railroad 
company is not put in the bill I do not know. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Why is it they do not designate the ter- 
minals? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman will have to 
ask somebody other than myself. I have not the information, 


resent war any 
ed, or who may 
tain, and who bas been, or 


1918. 


The chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs may have the 
information, but I have not. 

Mr. PADGETT. If the gentleman will turn to page 2 of the 
report he will find there set out a letter in which it is stated 
that the Washington-Newport News Short Line is the company 
that is proposing to construct the railroad. The idea was to 
build it by Indianhead to Newport News, Va., but the Govern- 
ment is only specially interested, and is intensely interested, 
to have the road as far as Indianhead. This simply guaran- 
tees the right of so much freight for six years after the road 
is constructed and in operation. - 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
permit an interruption? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What effect does this have on 
the power which Secretary McAdoo now has under the act 
nationalizing the railroads during the war? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not think anything. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I saw the other day in a news- 
paper that he had prohibited any railroad company from making 
any extension or improvement involving an expenditure of more 
than $25,000, or something to that effect. 

Mr. PADGETT. I have not seen anything of that kind. I 
do not think this would affect the matter at all. This is in- 
tended for transportation between the Indianhead proving 
grounds and powder factory and the gun factory. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Why was this authority given 
to some private railroad corporation rather than in express 
terms, if it is necessary at all, to the Director General of 
Railroads? 

i Mr. PADGETT. This railroad company was proposing to 
build the railroad, and I understand it has largely secured the 
rights of way and is prepared to begin the construction at once. 
The other would be a question of Government ownership, and 
the Government would have to pay the expenses. This does 
not cost the Government a cent. $ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. There is an additional objec- 
tion. I would say that under the proposed plan the United 
States is to furnish the money with which tọ build this railroad. 

Mr. PADGETT. I beg to differ with the gentleman; it is 
not at all. The Government does not furnish any money to 
build the railroad, not one cent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The bill provides that “the 
Secretary of the Navy is to advance to the said company a sum 
not exceeding $360,000, in 12 semiannual payments of $30,000 
each, and to accept for that amount transportation warrants 
from said railroad company for a like amount, to be redeemed 
by charges from the transportation of freight for the Navy or 
the Navy Department.” 

Mr. PADGETT. And if the gentleman will read further he 

will find that it is after the road has been completed and is in 
operation. It does not make a single payment until the road 
is completed and in operation, and then it is estimated that 
the Goyernment freight would be more than $100,000 a year for 
a year or two, and this is simply giving a guaranty for six 
years of $60,000 in freight, which would be less than the Goy- 
ernment freight actually would be. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It seems to me that there is 
no real difference between the way I see the bill and the way 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Pancerr] sees it, and that 
is the Government is to pay for the road and then it is to take 
it up in freight. . 

Mr. PADGETT. They have to build the railroad before we 
furnish a dollar, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. But at last the Government 
will have furnished the amount of money with which it has 
been built, and it is to get warrants with which to pay freight 
for stuff to be shipped over the railroad. If the Government 
is to go into a proposition by which it is to accept freight war- 
rants for money advanced, and thereby pay for the building of 
the railroad, the Government ought to own it. 

Mr. PADGETT. Let me say to the gentleman that the con- 
struction of the railroad is estimated from here to Indianhead 
to cost $1,000,000, in round numbers, and they expect to carry 

it on to Newport News; but the Government is especially in- 
terested to see that it gets to Indianhead, the powder factory, 
and the proving grounds. This bill provides only that he shall 


enter into a contract agreeing to take freight for six years 
to the amount of $60,000 a year, payable in half-yearly payments 
of $30,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. And it does so whether they 
use that amount or not. 

Mr. PADGETT. After the road is in operation and when 
we know the freight will be more than $60,000 a year. 


The 
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only thing is that it gives an assurance that they will have 
freight from a responsible shipper amounting to $60,000 a year, 
and that would be 6 per cent upon their bonded indebtedness, 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. The proposition of the gentle- 
man is to subsidize this railroad in advance, by agreeing to pay 
so much money a year, whether it ships that much freight over 
it or not. I will say to the gentleman that until some provision 
has been made in the bill designating the point from which it 
shall start, and authorizing the route over which it shall be 
constructed, and making provision for the payment of damages 
done to property by which it will pass, I shall object and con- 
tinue to object. 

I would suggest to the gentleman that a new bill be written, 
stating where the railroad is to start and setting out the route 
that it is to travel, and then providing for the payment of such 
damages as may be done to abutting property. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is not the gentleman arguing from the stand- 
point that the Government is especially interested in this road, 
when in fact it is not intended to have 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. For the sake of argument I 
will concede that, but I do not concede it really. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman also understands that the 
practical value of this road is within the Government's juris- 
diction and lies in the fact that we will get a railroad from“ 
here to Newport News eventually? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That, of course, is part of the 
scheme. 

Mr. BRITTEN. What difference does it make where the rail- 
road starts from and where it runs to, just so it goes down here 
to Indianhead and gives the Government first-class railroad 
facilities, which it does not have now? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Would the gentleman like to 
see it start out here in front of the Capitol? 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman knows that is not likely. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Of course I know that; but 
this bill gives it the right to start from some other point 
equally as objectionable. That is one of the objections to the 

ill. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, in view of the statement that 
the gentleman intends to object, I ask that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice and go to the foot of the calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I object to that, and shall con- 
tinue to object until a bill embodying the suggestions I have 
just made be brought in. 

Mr. PADGETT. I ask that it be passed to the foot of the 
calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I object. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Kentucky objects, and 
the bill is strieken from the calendar. 


AMENDING SECTION 1570, REVISED STATUTES, 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (S. 3130) to amend section 1570 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States. 

The Olerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, as I understand from the report on this bill it seeks to 
ee the Secretary of the Navy to assign marines on our battle- 
Ships 

Mr. PADGETT. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. To act as firemen. 

Mr. PADGETT. No; under present practice and past practice 
time out of mind marines serve on battleships and other ships 
alongside of a naval bluejacket. There is a law in existence 
allowing the payment of 33 cents a day extra to seamen and 
landsmen, men who are in the Navy, when they are down in the 
engine room; but there is no provision for allowing that pay 
to the marines, and, as a matter of fact, marines do serve and 
have been serving in that capacity. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am aware the purpose of the bill was to 
pay an additional allowance of 33 cents, that is now paid to 
seamen while they are performing the work of firemen, to these 
marines; but nothing was said in the report to show whether 
there was existing law that allowed the Secretary of the Navy 
to assign the marines for that character of service. 

Mr. PADGETT. They are doing it and have been doing it 
for years and years, just along with the others. It is not often 
the marines do it, but they do do it from time to time, and this 
is simply to put the marines on the same basis as the others for 
the same work. N K 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection. 

Mr. FOSS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
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Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. FOSS. Does this apply simply to those men in the mer- 
chant service? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; it applies to the whole Navy. 

Mr. FOSS. To the Navy? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FOSS. Whenever we have men on these merchant ships? 

Mr. PADGETT. Whenever they are doing that work. 

Mr. FOSS. Whenever they are doing that work? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. FOSS. All right. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause! The 
Chair hears none. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1570 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and it is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1570. Every seaman, landsman, or marine who performs the 
duty of a fireman on board any vessel of war shall be entitled to receive, 
im addition to his compensation as seaman, landsman, or marine, a com- 
—— at the rate of 33 come a day for the time he is employed as 


[After a pause.) 


The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Paveetr, a motion to reconsider the votè 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PAY OF RETIRED CHIEF WAKRANT CFFICERS ON ACTIVE DUTY. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (S. 3400) to regulate the pay of retired 
chief warrant officers on active duty. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this same provision is carried in the general appropriation bill 
which the gentleman has reported from his committee, is it not? 

Mr. PADGETT. Of course the gentleman will recognize that 
on the appropriation bill it would be subject to the point of 
order as legislation upon an appropriation bill, and if it passes 
here I shall strike it out of the appropriation Dill. 

Mr. WALSH. Would the gentleman prefer to have it passed 
independently? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir; I would prefer that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman make a 
brief statement as to the purpose of. this bill? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. In the act of August 29, 1916, 
there was legislation, as shown in the report, providing for the 
promotion of warrant and chief warrant officers after 6 and 12 
years’ service in that grade. 

These are petty officers that come from the enlisted personnel 
and occupy a position between the enlisted personnel, the pri- 
vates or seamen, and the commissioned officers. In inter- 
preting that act the accounting officers of the Treasury held 
that when a retired officer was reassigned to duty, before he 
gets the benefit of the act he must have served, after the 29th 
of August, a time sufficient, added to the time he has served 
before the 29th of August, to make up the 6 or 12 years. That 
was not the purpose or the intention, and this legislation is 
intended to correct that interpretation, so that if he resigns 
before the 29th that law applies. If he resigned on the 30th, 
it did not apply under their interpretation, because they held 
that, being in the service on the 29th and retiring afterwards, 
he did not have to make up that additional time: but if he 
had retired on the 28th he would have to serve after the 29th 
to make up the six years. And this legislation is to correct 
that interpretation. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An aet gs 3400) to regulate the pay of retired chief warrant officers en 
active duty. 


The 


service om aetive duty while on the retired list, is equal to six years, 
receive the pay and allowances that are now or may hereafter be 
allowed St lieutenant (junior grade), United States Nerys and s 

quri time as has been, or way hereafter be, on active Gety. 
and A “the time such total service is equal to 12 years, receive the 
Tay aud allowances that are now, or may hereafter be, allowed a lieu- 
tenant, United States Navy. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 


Add a oe section, as follows: 

* Src. That any retired — officer who has ormed or 
oe — perform active du whose record is creditable, 
1, during such time as he has m or may hereafter be on active 
duty, and from the his service on the active list after date of 
bets oa plus his service on senye: + while on the retired list, is 
equal to 12 years, receive the pay an wanees that are now or may 
hereafter be allowed a lieutenant Gabler grade), Annaa States Navy; 
and shall, during such time as he has been o y hereafter be on 
active duty, and from the time such tctal — * Scant to IS years, 
reccive the pay and allowances that are now or may hereafter be 
allowed a lieatenant, United States Navy.“ 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. Will the gentleman state what increase the amendment 
of the House committee will make in the pay? 

Ir. PADGETT. It does not make any inerease, as I under- 
stand it, under existing law. It only applies as te the inter- 
pretation, correcting the interpretation that had been made 
heretofore by the accounting officers of the Treasury in inter- 
preting the act of August 29, 1916. 

Mr. WALSH. But section 2, which has been included by the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, provides for an increase in pay, 
does it not, over that of existing law? 

Mr. PADGETT. You will notice that section 1 applies to 
retired chief warrant officers. That is one rank. The second 
section applies to any retired warrant officer, which is the next 
lower rank, and embraces the warrant officers as well as the, 
chief warrant officers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to direet the attention of the chair- 
man of the committee to the language as found in the letter of 
the Secretary of the Navy of date of January 25, which shows 
that the section to which the gentleman from Massachusetts 
is now directing attention does increase the salaries of those 
carried in section 2 of the bill. 

Mr, PADGETT. The only inerease is in the last provision 
there, where the chief-warrant officer has served 18 years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
direeting his inquiry as to whether there was any increase of 
salary under existing law provided by the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PADGETT. 
years. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, what increase is provided by that? 

Mr. PADGETT. It would give the increase of the pay from 
a lieutenant junior grade to a lieutenant, if he had served that 
additional six years in the grade, 

Mr. WALSH, Well, can the gentleman givo me any iden or 
estimate in dollars and cents as to what that Increase would be 
for this warrant officer? 

Mr. PADGETT. My recollection is that a lieutenaut of the 
junior grade—although I do not remember; it is set out in the 
pay tables—is in the neighborhood of $2,100 or $2,200. And a 
lieutenant would run up to about $2,500, if I-remember the fig- 
ures correctly. I have not looked at them. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the pay without the allowances? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. There are some allowances in addition, 

Mr. WALSH. In addition to that? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr, Papcrerr a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act to regulate the 
pay of retired chief warrant officers and warrant officers on 
netive duty.” 


It makes that new grade of from 12 to 18 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Young, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 9571. An act to authorize the appointment of officers 
of the Philippine Scouts as officers in the militia or other locally 
ereated armed forces of the Philippine Islands drafted into the 
Service of the United States, and for other purposes; and 


1918. 
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H. R. 9903. An net to provide for restoration to their former 
grades of enlisted men discharged to accept commissions, and for 
other purposes. 

MANNER OF REPORTING CASUALTIES. 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
two minutes to make a statement as to the manner of reporting 
casualties. This is a letter from a constituent 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. The letter is from Mr. Gustavus E. Miller, who 
says: 


Congressman WILLIAM E. Mason, 
Washington, D. C. 


Drar Sm: I. wish to enter a protest against the present method of 
reporting casualties from the front, and as reason for my complaint 
give this concrete instance: 

I have a son now in France, Sergt. Royal E. Miller, and by the in- 
closed ne aper clipping you will note eee as killed “ Sergt. 
Leroy W. lier.” I have up to tbis time, 8.30 a. m. of the day the 
paper was published, had at least a dozen anxious 3 inquiries 
and numerous teiephone calls from friends asking whether it was m 
son. Two of these were from his aunts, whose families are very mu 
upset and worried about him, and my wife. 

I 8 9 1 with the contention that some method more definite 
should be initiated whereby identification would be more positive, and 
I, as one of your constituents, and for those who are in the same posi- 
tion, ask you to use your influence to obtain a change in the present 
almost cruel method of reporting casualties. 

Very truly, yours, 


CHICAGO, Merch 16, 1918. 


Gcstavcs E. MILLER, 
1211 Addison Street. 

The answer to this, as a rule, is that they telegraph to the 
parents when one of our soldiers is killed or wounded, but that 
does not cover this particular sort of a case. You will see: in 
the list of casualties frequently almost the same name, and it 
is almost an absolute impossibility for them to tell. It will 
not do to say that they telegraph the parents. They can not 
telegraph the parents who have children having the same mili- 
tary title, like sergeant or lieutenant, and names almost similar, 
and in some instances exactly the same. I am simply asking 
that this go into the Recorp for the purpose of calling atten- 
tion to the fact that their present method is not satisfactory to 
the people. If they would simply insert after “Sergt. Leroy 
W. Miner“ the words giving company and regiment and address 
it would be of benefit. It would save great anxiety and sus- 
pense which our people suffer. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 0 

Mr. MASON. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Is the gentleman aware that another distin- 
guished legislative body has passed a resolution of inquiry to 
the department upon the very point that he is making now? 

Mr. MASON. Yes. I saw by the paper that the resolution 
was pending or that an act was pending directing that it be 
done. And I call attention to this simply to show that the 
present course of the department is not sufficient, for it does 
not give notice to the parents whose sons have names identi- 
cally the same and sometimes occupying the same rank. I 
expect the present method to be changed, and unless it is I WII 
offer a law to change it. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill, 


8 AGE LIMIT OF NOMINEES TO NAVAL ACADEMY, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 3402) to fix the age limit for candidates for 
admission to the United States Naval Academy. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to make an inquiry. Frankly, I do 
not personally like the idea of making the date fixed on July 1. 
That has the advantage of being mathematically accurate, and 
so on, but it seems to me it would be infinitely better to fix the 
date as of the time they take the examination. Would the gen- 
tleman consider an amendment to that effect? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will state to the gentleman that under 
existing law nominations by Members of Congress—that is, 
Members of the Senate and of the House—that is the law, 20 
years as of the date of the time of the examination; but that 
is of a varying date. Sometimes it is held in February, some- 
times in March, and sometimes in April, and a few years ago it 
was held in June. 

Now, under the law authorizing the nominations of young 
men from the Navy the date is the date of admission, 20 years— 
admission to the academy—which may be a still later date, 
This was selected as July 1 simply as a fixed date to make it 
definite, so that it will be known when the person would be too 


old and when he would be too young, and not vary from one 


date to another. For instance, here are two examinations that 
are held. There is an examination held, we will say, in Feb- 
ruary, and a man is 20 years old in February, just the day 
before the examination. He can not get in. But there is an- 
other examination that is held for another fellow that takes 
the examination in April, and he was 20 years old the next day 
in April. He can get in- when the other man is shut out, and 
yet the time was two months later. This does not apply to the 
present year. It does not change the date. It only begins 
next year, and allows a definite date, so that you will know 
who will be too old to enter. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. As I understand from the re- 
port and from the letter of the Secretary of the Navy, the 
trouble has arisen because men who are to take the examina- 
tion and secure entrance from the enlisted personnel are labor- 
ing under a law which provides that they shall not be over 20 
years when they enter the academy, which is a disadvantage to 
them as compared with those who are operating under a law 
which says they can enter the academy provided they are only 
20 when they take the examination. 

Mr. PADGETT. But the examination is ahead of the en- 
trance, and it gives a longer time than for nominees of Members 
of Congress. i 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Entrance at the academy is not 
a uniform date. It varies from year to year, and often in the 
same year. 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly it does. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. For instance, a man can take 
the examination in February—— 

Mr. PADGETT. And they enter on different dates, usually 
in July. But here may come three or four men that enter and 
take the oath on the 5th day of July, you will say. Here comes 
some next day, on the 6th, and some on the 10th, and others on 
the 15th, and some may not enter and take the oath until 
August. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Of course, the idea is to make it 
certain that the young man will not have too great an age 
when he graduates. That is the reason for it? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; and it removes the necessity for n 
great deal of correspondence in the department, explaining the 
time when one gets too old, and why this one was of a certain 
date, and that one was of a certain date, and others of a cer- 
tain date. This fixes a definite time and does no injustice to 
anybody. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not think it does an in- 
justice, but it really reduces the opportunity. 

Mr, PADGETT. No. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman will say “yes” 
in a moment. The time now open to every young man in the 
country extends up until he is 20, when he takes the exami- 
nation. Any young man who is not more than 19 years and 364 
days old when he takes the examination is entitled to the privi- 
lege of doing so. 

Mr. PADGETT. He can still go in on the ist of July, 
whereas he would be shut off from the examination in February. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That kind of a boy never could 
take the examination. Only that boy could take the examina- 
tion who would be 19 years and 364 days old on the ist day 
of July, so that you have restricted the opportunity of the 
young man to that extent. 

Mr. PADGETT. It says the ist day of July of the year in 
which he enters. He may be 20 years ia February. But it 
extends his time to enter until the Ist day of July. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It seems to me that the idea is 
to fix and make it certain that the young man shall have only 
such and such an age when he graduates. This has no reference 
at all to when he enters the academy. Tt fixes an arbitrary 
date of July 1, without reference to when he enters or graduates. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Is the gentleman correct as to the eligi- 
bility depending on the time when he takes the examinution? 
The bill provides that he shall be eligible to admission to the 
academy until he is 20 years of age, and he is admitted about 
the middle of June. 

Mr. PADGETT. No. The law with reference to nominees of 
Members of Congress says 20 years at the time of the date of 
taking the examination, and with respect to nominees from the 
service it shall be at the date of entry. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, All the regulations I have ever seen ex- 
pressly state that they shall be eligible until they arrive at the 
age of 20 years, on the date of admission, but 

Mr. PADGETT. They do not say that, The gentleman has 
overlooked the law, 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee permit me to ask him one question? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does not that mean this, and 
this only, that hereafter all candidates for admission to the 
Naval Academy shall be not less than 16 nor more than 20 years 
of age on July 1 of the calendar year in which they enter? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That makes it perfectly plain. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I appreciate the importance of this, realizing 
that it enlarges the opportunities of boys, and I have an in- 
stance of my own. This year I appointed two boys to the 
Naval Academy. They were 20 years of age in March. I was 
told that they must take their examinations in February or 
else they could not take them at all. 

Mr. PADGETT. That is true, 

Mr. RUSSELL. They had to hasten with their work and take 
the examination in February in order to be admitted this year. 
If this act passes, as I think it ought to, they could have taken 
their examinations in April instead of in February. 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly. 

Mr. RUSSELL. So this enlarges the opportunity of a boy 
and does not take away from anybody the opportunity that he 
has, = 

Mr. PADGETT. Not at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Les. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I take issue with the statement of the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. Papcerr] and also of the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Russetr], that a person who is 20 
years of age in February of next year, shortly after the time 
the examinations are held, can enter the academy if this bill 
passes, He will not be eligible. 

Mr. PADGETT. I differ with the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This law is restrictive in its character. 
It provides that the person must be under the age of 20 on July 
1 of the year that he enters the academy, while under existing 
law he may be past his twentieth birthday on July 1 of the 
year he enters the academy. He only has to be under 20 at 
the time he takes his examination. Many of us have had in- 
stances of candidates who have been obliged to take the 
February examination in order to qualify, because they would 
have attained the age of 20 after the February and before the 
April examination, 

While I am in sympathy with the purpose of this bill, which, 
according to the report, is to permit the enlisted personnel to 
be admitted into the academy, and also for the further reason, 
advanced by the chairman of the committee, in order to have 
definiteness and to save the department from making a great 
many replies to inquiries, I think many of us would be plagued 
if this law passed in its present form, because it would exclude 
many candidates whom we have in mind, and to whom we 
have offered the nomination, who would not be 20 at the time 
of the February examination but who would be 20 between 
February and July 1. We ought to protect those candidates, 


— — —— — — — —— hn 1— 


of whom there may be seyeral—boys who have been preparing, 


perhaps, for years in anticipation of the requirements of the 
existing law—so that they may be able to take the examination 
next year, because they will not have reached the age of 20 at 
the time of the February examination, but if this law passes 
they will be barred. 

Mr. PADGETT. This does not apply to this year at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know; but I am talking about next year. 
It does not apply to this year. The April examinations for 
this year will be held within a month. There must be instances, 
which many Members of the House have in mind, of candidates 
who will become 20 years of age before July 1 next year, who 
will not reach that age before the February or April examina- 
tions, I do not think any member of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee wants to prevent these young men from taking that ex- 
amination. 

Mr. PADGETT. The very purpose of this bill is to admit 
those men up to the Ist of July. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the bill says— 

That hereafter all candidates for admission to the Naval Academy 
must be between the a of 16 and 20 years on July 1 of the calendar 
year in which they enter the academy. 

Those candidates who become 20 years of age after the Feb- 

ruary examination and before July 1 would not be eligible to 
appointment under that language. They would be, 20 years 


before July 1, and therefore would be excluded, 


Mr. PADGETT. It would let them in. The very purpose of 
it is to extend the time, so that the man who becomes 20 years 
See before the examination can have up until July 1 to 
get in. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The language I read says he can not be 
20 years of age on July 1 of the year in which he enters the 
academy. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HASTINGS, Suppose a candidate becomes 20 years of 
age on the Ist of May next year, can he then enter? 

Mr. PADGETT. He can enter, and can enter up until the 
ist day of July. 

Mr. HASTINGS. On the Ist of July he would be over 20 
years of age. 

Mr. PADGETT, I will say that it would not interfere at 
all with this young man’s entrance. It would extend the 
time. 

Mr. MONDELL, A young man whom I know will take his 
examination in April. He becomes 20 on the Ist of May of 
this year, He can now enter the Academy, because his exam- 
ination comes a few days before his birthday. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. But if this bill were a law, he would be 
20 before the Ist of July, and he could not enter the Academy, 

Mr. PADGETT. No; the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. MONDELL. The committee have evidently meant well. 
They have intended to extend the time, but as a matter of 
fact they have limited it. 

Mr. PADGETT. No; the gentleman is mistaken in his inter- 
pretation. 

Mr. MONDELL. The way to extend the time would be to 
make it the Ist of January instead of the Ist of, July. Then 
you would get back of the examinations, and all those who 
were less than 20 at the time of the examinations could enter. 

Mr. PADGETT. If you should make it apply to January 1, 
1918, you would cut them out. That is, the boy who did not 
become 20 until May, 1918, would be cut out. 

Mr. MONDELL. January of the year that he enters the 


Academy. N 
Mr. PADGETT. If he became 20 by that time he would be 
cut out. It would cut out the boy who became 20 in May. 


Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman’s bill certainly restricts the 
time. 

Mr. PADGETT. No; it enlarges it. It has been gone over 
by the department, and that is their construction. 

Mr, HAMLIN. Let me call the attention of the gentleman 
from Tennessee to the language.. At first I thought the gentle- 
man was right, but now I think not. The bill provides— 

That hereafter all candidates for admission to the Naval Academy 
must be between the ages of 16 and 20 years on July 1 of the calendar 
year in which they enter the Academy, 

They must be between the ages of 16 and 20 up to the ist 
day of July. If a boy is 20 years old on the 30th day of June 
he is not eligible. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Let me ask the gentleman a question. If 
he is of age on the ist of May 

Mr. PADGETT. The gentleman means 20 years of age. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. The act says he must be between the 
ages of 16 and 20 years of age on the Ist of July. Now, if he 
is 20 years of age on the 1st of May, is he between the ages of 
16 and 20 on the ist of July? 

Mr. HAMLIN. No; he is not. 

Mr. PADGETT. I will ask, Mr. Speaker, to pass over this 
bill, and I will get an official interpretation of this language 
to satisfy Members. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks to pass 
over the bill without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


DISPOSITION OF EFFECTS OF DECEASED PERSONS IN NAVAL SERVICE, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill S. 3129, an act to provide for the disposition of the 
effects of deceased persons in the naval service, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I wish to 
direct the attention of the chairman of the comnsittee to the last 
proviso: 

Provided further, That claims may be presented hereunder at any 
time within five years after such moneys or proceeds have been so de- 
posited in the Tri „and, when supported by competent proof in any 
case after such de t in the Treasury, shall be certified to Congress 
for consideration. 

Mr. PADGETT. In other words, it requires for Congress the 
right to pass on taking the money out of the Treasury and not 
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allowing it to be paid out of the Treasury on the warrant of a 
subordinate officer. 

Mr. STAFFORD. One pest that we suffer here from time 
to time is in the consideration of priyate claims of this char- 
acter. 

Mr. PADGETT. The proviso is now existing law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I believe it would be well if we could dis- 
pense with some of the private bills and haye them referred to 
the Court of Claims, I have drafted an amendment, although 
I do not wish te press it, but I am going to ask, if the gentle- 
man will permit me, to rend the amendment, so that the gentle- 
man may consider it and have the bill passed over without 
prejudice. ‘The purpose of the amendment is to have all these 
claims submitted directly to the Court of Claims and have a 
report by the court to Congress, and then have the claims paid 
without any formal action by Congress, except to appropriate 
the money. ay amendment is as follows: 


That at any N Geni after such 
Wee or oo so eae have been so sited in the heir 
at law of such deceased person within two 3 of relationship, or 


8 e tp the Secretary 2 the Navy shal be . —— fo the 
urt of 


Mr, PADGETT. I think the eas from Wisconsin 
makes a mistake in limiting it to two degrees. That would be 
too close, I think, as provided here, that his next of kin 
ought to get it. Congress is not confiscating it; Congress is not 
taking it. The only change we make under existing Jaw is this. 

Mr, STAFFORD. I do not wish to haye Congress troubled 
with little claims presented in the form of private bills. They 
will be smali in amount, and why not allow the Secretary of 
the Navy to refer them to the Court of Claims and the Court 
of Claims find the facts and certify the judgment to Congress, 
and then we pass the necessary appropriation? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not think there is any objection to 
referring them to the Court of Claims, but I do object to 
limiting it to within two 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not a stickler for two degrees, but 
my thought was that I did not want claim agents, when they 
learn that seme person had some effects that were sold by the 
Navy Department and the money turned over to the Treasury, 
to go scurrying around over the country to find distant relatives 
and say to them, “If you will allow me 50 per cent of the 
amount, I will recover it for you.” 

Mr. PADGETT. I think that would be a worse policy to 
pursue than to leave it as it is now. ‘The Secretary of the 
Navy takes it up and certifies to Congress that this sailor left 
such effects and that they were sold and the covered 
into the Treasury because they did not know the next of kin. 
But they know it now, and it belongs to A, B, C, and so forth. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Then it would require a private bill. 

Mr. PADGETT. No; it is put into the sundry civil bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the gentleman is in error in that. 
Will the gentleman let the matter go over until we can ascertain 
whether under existing law when the Secretary of the Navy 
certifies a matter of that kind it is included in usual course 
in one of the appropriation bills? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL, Possibly the gentleman's attention has not 
been called to the fact that these certified claims ordinarily 
go on the sundry civil bill and are accepted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was making an inquiry whether they 
took that course. 

Mr. PADGETT. They do. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is the practice. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If that is the case, there is no need of the 
amendment that I have proposed. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is a better practice than to allow 
see to build up a practice of that kind in the Court of 

aims. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I quite agree with the gentleman, but I 
was under the impression from reading the bill that it would 
require a private bill, and I wished to relieve Congress of that 
trouble, Upon the statement of the gentleman from Wyoming 
and the gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, I will not 
press my amendment or oppose the consideration of the bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That hereafter all s, articles of value, 


papers, keepsake, and 3 similar Seek — — to deccased per- 
sons In the naval claimed h or next of 


service, not 
kin, shall be deposited in safe custody, ae ed = such moneys, articles 
ects so deposited have 


of yalue, papers, keepsakes, or other similar 


been, or shall hereafter be, unclaimed for a period of two 
the date of the — = such Tane reran per such articles and e 
be sold and the pro thereof, together with the moneys above men- 
tioned, shall be — in the sury to the os of the Navy 
pension fund: Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to make iet Inquiry in every instance after 
the death ef such person to ascertain the 8 of his eles or 
next of kin, and to ies such regulations as may be necessary to 
catry out the foregoing : Provided further, That claims may 
be presented kenna atan mae. time within five years after such moneys 
or proceeds have been Eig beep in the Treasury, and, 5 


rs from 
Shall 


poen by Reig oye w n any case after such deposit in "the 
reasury, shall * Congress fer consideration. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hamin). The question 


is on the third reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Papcerr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the tnble. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION AT NAVAL ACADEMY, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 3401) to authorize the President to reduce 
temporarily the course of instruction at the United States Naval 
Academy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
9 5 the gentleman yield for a suggestion in connection with this 

iH? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I do not think that what I have to suggest 
could be incorporated in the bill, but I desire to call attention 
to it now in order that it may address itself to the authorities 
at Annapolis. I shall give the details of the case to which my 
attention has just been called. The authorities at Annapolis 
may correct the abuse, if their attention is attracted to it in 
this way, if, indeed, it be an abuse, or correct the apparent 
injustice, if that is what it should be termed. I nominated 
recently a very bright young man, Mr. C. D. Garvin, of Harri- 
son, Ark., as a candidate for the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
His parents sent him to Marion, Ala., for instruction, at consid- 
erable expense. I understand that four is the basis upon which 
these nominees are graded. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. Two and a half passes. That is 
equivalent to 623 per cent. 

Mr. TILLMAN. This young man, on the difficult subjects of 
geometry and algebra, made almost the requisite number, 4; 
but he failed to pass on English, obtaining only 1.9. By per- 
mission of the academic board he was allowed to take another 
examination in April. This examination which he teok was in 
February. I called up the Bureau of Navigation and asked if 
he might not be excused from taking the examination again on 
geometry and algebra and those subjects on which he passed, 
but I was told he could not be allowed that privilege. Only 
two months will have elapsed between the first examination and 
the next one. In institutions of learning generally, on final 
examinations, where a student passes a creditable examination 
and fails on one or two subjects, he is allowed or required to 
take a further examination only on those subjects. It occurred 
to me that it is a hardship upon this young man who made 
excellent grades, passing on all subjects save one, and failing 
only on this one, English, to be compelled to go back again to 
Marion, which he is doing, and prepare again for examination 
on all these subjects. Why should he not be allowed to take 
the examination on English alone? 

Mr, PADGETT. I do not know. That is a question that is 
arranged by the academic board. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I understand so, but I thought perhaps it 
might be proper to direct attention to it here. 

Mr. PADGETT. It would not be germane on this bill, and 
under the existing law these questions are governed by the 
academic board. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I am of the opinion that the gentleman is 
correct; but does it not occur to the gentleman that it would 
be fair to require this young man, only two months after his 
first examination, to pass only on the subject of English, upon 
which he failed? 

Mr. PADGETT. I confess to the gentleman that I can not 
understand it. I had a case of that kind once myself. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILLMAN, Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Has the gentleman requested the academic 
board at Annapolis to grant another examination? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Oh, I have obtained that concession and 
have appointed him again, but what I am complaining of is 
that he must again pass on these same subjects that he passed 
on just two months ago. Does it net occur to the gentleman 
from Tilinois that such requirement is unfair to the young man? 
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Mr. BRITTEN: Yes; I think the academic board might well 
permit a reexamination on English alone. 


Mr. TILLMAN. But they have declined to do so. 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not think the gentleman will have 
much trouble when it comes to the ultimate fact. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker; 
I desire to state that I have had a case so similar to the one 
stated by the gentleman from Arkansas that it sounded like 
my own. 

Mr. PADGETT. I had one myself just like it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Except in this. Instead of the young man 
passing 1.9 my boy was 2 in English, and my case has this 
other feature: The boy enlisted in the service a year ago and 
has not had opportunity since his appointment, of course, to 
make preparation that a boy outside the service could make 
for taking an examination. 

Mr. PADGETT. If he had applied, he could have gotten a 
90-day furlough. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think they have been very generous in 
giving him what furlough he asked for. 

Mr. PADGETT. They give 90 days’ furlough for the purpose 
of preparing for these examinations. ; 

Mr. CRAMTON. Their regulations are not always binding 
as to the 24 per cent minimum, and it seems to me at this 
time, when we are all anxious not to have any vacancies at 
the academy, they might very well, if a man stands up well 
in mathematical subjects, be a little lenient in the matter of 
English. 

Mr. PADGETT, I think in cases of that kind English and 
subjects of that kind that are continuing subjects in the course 
of study the board always allows a reexamination, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
desire to ask a question. I notice that the bill has been 
amended by striking out the words “during the continuance of 
the present war” and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“until August 1, 1921.” 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; that was done at the suggestion of 
the superintendent and also of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation, and for this reason, as explained in the report: 
The duration of the war is an uncertain thing. It may end 
any time or it may not. They have no definite standard to 
which to work. They do not know whether to prepare the 
studies of these young men for a three or a four year course. 
It is dependent on that uncertain duration, and if a definite 
time is fixed they can then launch their studies and their plans 
and courses of instruction to make it a three-year course during 
a definite time. 

Mr. FOSS. I think it is very unfortunate we have to reduce 
the length of the course at Annapolis to three years. It should 
be four years, but, of course, the war has made that neces- 
sary—— 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. FOSS. But there is no intention, as I understand it, on 
the part of the department to reduce the course permanently? 

Mr. PADGETT. Tue Secretary of the Navy and our commit- 
tee, I think, are as heartily opposed to that as the gentleman is, 
but we recognized the emergency that was existing at this time. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I would like to suggest to my colleague 
from Illinois that it is not the intention of the authorities at 
Annapolis or the Navy Department to eliminate anything from 
the studies. The studies will be made more intensive and the 
vacation time will be very largely eliminated, so that what is 
usually accomplished in four years will now be accomplished 
under this intensive system in three years. 

Mr. PADGETT. To some extent. 

Mr. BRITTEN. To a very large degree. 

Mr. PADGETT. To a large degree; yes. 

Mr. FOSS. I will say to the gentleman of course there is 
a natural desire 

Mr. PADGETT. There is no purpose to make the three 
years permanent, and I do not think it ought to be. I think 
ie ought to be four years. 

Mr. FOSS. I hope we will stick to that. I know there is a 
natural desire on the part of young men to get commissions 
early, and perhaps many of them would like to reduce the 
course. We used to have a six-year course at the Naval Acad- 
emy—four years at the Naval Academy and two years at 
sea—before the midshipman graduated received his commis- 
sion. Then, we cut out the two-year sea course, until now we 
have got it down to a four-year course. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; that is changed. At one time, where 
the gentleman mentions about it being six years, there were 


two years in the school, two years at sea, and then two years 
back in the school, and then graduation, and lately it was 
changed to four years in the school and two years at sea and 
graduation was upon the four years’ course in school. 

Mr. FOSS. The conmission, however, was not giyen until 
the end of the six years—until after the extra two years at 
sea. 

Mr. PADGETT. The commission, but not the graduation. 
There is no purpose to make this permanent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the President be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized, during the continuance of the present war, to reduce temporarily, 
in his discretion, the course of instruction at the United States Naval 
Academy from four to three years and to duate classes which have 
completed such reduced courses of instruction, 

The committee amendments were read, as follows: 


In lines 8 and 4, strike out “during the continuance of the present 
war” and insert in lieu thereof the following : “until August 1, 1921.“ 
Line 4, strike out the word “ temporarily.” 
The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. Papcetr, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


TO DROP FROM THE ROLLS CERTAIN NAVAL AND MARINE CORPS 
OFFICERS. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (S. 3404) to authorize the President to 
drop from the rolis any naval or Marine Corps officer absent 
without leave for three months, or who has been convicted of 
any offense by the civil authorities, and prohibiting such officer’s 
reappointment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I take it for granted that the committee has considered the 
danger that would arise under this sort of legislation in time 
of war to drop from the roll a man who was taken prisoner 
and that was lost sight of and was unable to communicate his 
whereabouts. Do such occasions arise occasionally? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not think it is intended for war pur- 
poses. 

Mr. MONDELL. But there are prisoners of war. 

Mr. PADGETT. There is a war going on, but I do not think 
the gentleman would find any abuse of it along that line. 

Mr. MONDELL. How is that? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not think there would be any abuse 
of the statute along that line. 

Mr. MONDELL. I realize that they would have no intention 
of abusing it. 

Mr. PADGETT. Under existing law that same language ex- 
ists. Section 1229 of the Revised Statutes reads as follows 

Mr. MONDELL. With regard to the land forces? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; in regard to the land forces, and this 
just makes it the same in reference to the Navy. The first part 
of it is this: Under existing law if a man is absent and loses 
service because of sickness brought on by his own misconduct— 
officer or enlisted man—they do not receive their pay for the 
time that they lose on account of sickness brought on by their 
own misconduct; but if his misconduct produces an injury 
that incapacitates him and he loses his time, the accounting 
officers of the Treasury have held that he does not lose his 
pay; that there is a difference between injury and sickness, 
and a fellow who by his misconduct injured himself physically 
and was absent from duty would continue to get his pay, while 
if the same misconduct simply made him sick he would not 
get his pay, and this is just inserting the word “ injury,” so as 
to make it apply both to injury and sickness alike. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The Clerk will report the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the President is hereby authorized to drop 
from the rolls of the Navy or Marine Corps any officer thereof who is 
absent from duty without leave for a period of three months or more, 
or who, having been found ang by the civil authorities of any offense, 
is finally sentenced to confinement in a State or Federal penitentiary : 
Provided, That no officer so dropped shall be eligible for reappointment, 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act to authorize 
the President to drop from the rolls any naval or Marine Corps 
officer absent without leave for three months, or who has been 
convicted of any offense punishable by confinement in the peni- 
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tentiary by the civil authorities, and prohibiting such officer's 
reappointment.” 

On motion of Mr. Pancert, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PUBLIC QUARTERS FOR OFFICERS OF THE NAVY AND MARINE CORPS. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], who objected to the first bill 
I called up (H. R. 3406) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to determine with reference to quarters, if he will not withdraw 
the objection. It is just simply the same legislation that now 
gives the authority to the Secretary of War. Conditions arise 
where it is very important that the Secretary should have that 
authority to determine that question for the efficiency of the 
service, and I would like to ask the gentleman if he is not will- 
ing to withdraw his objection and let us return to that bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Papcerr] asks unanimous consent to return to the bill 
(S. 3406), and that the same may be considered at this time. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I do not care to withdraw my 
objection at the present time. This matter will come up again 
within a week or 10 days. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, may I ask if it went off the 
calendar or is at the foot of the calendar? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It went off the calendar. 

Mr. PADGETT, I will ask the gentleman if he will object 
to its going to the foot of the calendar. 

Mr. WALSH. I will not object to its going to the foot of 
the calendar, i 

Mr. PADGETT. I ask that the order striking the bill from 
the calendar be rescinded and that the bill be restored to the 
calendar, to go to the foot of the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennes- 
see asks unanimous consent that the order striking the bill from 
the calendar be rescinded, and that the bill go to the foot of the 
ealendar. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have no objection to the bill. I have no doubt that it is an 
excellent measure, and I certainly will not object to it. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] seems to think that 
there are some objections to it; but I should have to object to 
this request, because it is a bad practice. Gentlemen are likely 
to leave the Hall with the understanding that a bill has been 
stricken from the calendar, and then later during the same ses- 
sion some one makes this request for different action, and then 
if that is granted the Member who objected would be surprised 
to learn that in his absence the bill was again placed on the 
calendar, 5 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I will not renew the request 
to-day for its consideration. Let it go over until the next cal- 
endar day. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think the House acting on these bills one at 
a time, that is notice to all then present as to the status of a 
measure during that day of consideration. I do not think it 
is wise or good practice to change that situation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The customary practice, as the gentleman 
knows, is that where a bill is objected to and the request is 
made that it take its place at the foot of the calendar, it is not 
to be again considered the same day. 

Mr. PADGETT. It will not be considered the same day. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When the request is made to consider it 
the same day, that request is to pass it over temporarily. This 
request is to retain it on the calendar under existing practice, 
not to be considered to-day. 

Mr. MONDELL. This bill has not heretofore been stricken 
from the calendar? 

Mr. PADGETT. No, sir. 

Mr. MONDELL. In that event it can be restored to the calen- 
dar, and the very object which the gentleman desires by his 
request can be accomplished in another way. 

Mr. PADGETT. That is true. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think that is better practice, because 
otherwise gentlemen may leave the Chamber with the idea that 
the status of a bill has been established by their objection, only 
later on to learn that another arrangement has been made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL, I object. 


ISSUE OF BONDS, SEWARD, ALASKA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 9832) to authorize the incorporated town of 


Seward, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding $25,000 
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for the purpose of constructing dikes, flumes, and other works 
to confine the waters of Lowell Creek for the protection of said 
town. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
eonsideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to inquire of the chairman of the committee having the 
bill in charge whether there is any present bonded indebted- 
ness of the city of Seward? ° 

Mr. SULZER. ‘There is not any present bonded indebtedness, 
and none ean be authorized except by act of Congress. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am aware of that. I was wondering if 
we had previously made any authorization to the city of 
Seward. 

Mr. SULZER. -Not to Seward, but there was one made to 
Valdez a few years ago which was not availed of, and one to 
the city of Juneau for school purposes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. One further inquiry about the bill. The 
interest rate is 8 per cent—that is, not to exceed 8 per cent— 
and I wish to inquire if that figure is absolutely necessary in 
order to float the bonds of this municipality? 

Mr. SULZER. The money is expected to be provided by the 
citizens of Seward themselves, and they feel it wise to have 
the rate not to exceed 8 per cent, to be left to the judgment of 
the city council. X 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the prevailing rate of interest at 
Seward on first-class mortgage loans? 

Mr. SULZER. Well, I think it is probably between 8 and 10 
per cent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? - 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9832) to authorize the incorporated town of Seward, 
Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding $25,000 for the pur- 
pose of constructing dikes, fumes, and other works to confine the 
waters of Lowell Creek for the protection of said town. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the incorporated town of Seward, Alask: 
is hereby authorized and empowered to issue bonds in any sum no 
exceeding $25,000 for the purpose of constructing dikes, flumes, and 
other protection to confine the waters of Lowell Creek, and to keep 
said waters from running over and upon the town of Seward. 

Before said bonds shall be issued a special election shall be ordered 
by the common counil of the town of Seward, at which election the 
question of whether such bonds shall be issued shall be submitted to 
the qualified electors of said town of Seward whose names appear on 
the last assessment roll of said town for municipal taxation. Thirty 
days’ notice of eny such election shall be given by publication thereof 
in a newspaper printed and published and of general circulation in said 
town before the day fixed for such election. 

The registraticn for sucn election, the manner of conducting the 
same, and the canvass of the returns of said election shall be, as near 
as practicable, in accordance with the requirements of law in general 
or special elections in said municipality, and said bonds shall be 
issued only upon the condition that a majority of the votes cast at such 
election in said town shall be in favor of issuing said bonds. 

The bonds above specified, when authorized to be issued as herein- 
before provided, shall bear interest at a rate not to exceed 8 per cent 
per annum, 8 semiannually, and shall not be sold for less than 
their par value with accrued interest, and shall be in denominations 
pot exceeding $1,000 each, the principal to be due in 20 years from 
date thereof: Provided, however, That the common council of said 
town of Seward may reserve the right to pay of such bonds in their 
numerical order at the rate of $5,000 thereof per annum from and 
after the expiration of five years from their date. Principal and in- 
terest shall be payable in lawful money of the United States of America 
at the office of the town treasurer, or at such bank in the city of New 
York, in the State of New York, or such place as may be designated 
by the common council of the town of Seward, the 7 17 of payment to 
be mentioned in the bonds: And provided further, That each and every 
bond shall have the written signature of the mayor and clerk of said 
town of Seward and also bear the seal of said town. 

No part of the funds arising from the sale of said bonds shall be 
used for any purpose other than specified in this act. Said bonds shall 
be sold only in such amounts as the common council shall direct, 
and the proceeds thereof shall be disbursed under the limitations here- 
inbefore 8 and under the order and direction of said common 
council, from time to time, as the same may be required for the pur- 
poses aforesaid. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. ! 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, may I make an inquiry of the 
gentleman in charge of the bill? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. What is the assessed value of the properiy 
of the city of Seward, Alaska, on which bonds could be issued? 

Mr. HOUSTON. We have not the assessed value of the 
property, but it has no bond issue at present. 

Mr. NORTON. This would exceed the 2 per cent limit allowed 
by the law? 

Mr. SULZER. It would not exceed it; but I will say to the 
gentleman that the 2 per cent at the present time hardly covers 
the annual expenses of the city. There is no way in which they 
could acquire a sufficient amount of money to bring about this 
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improvement under the 2 per cent taxation. They have been 
expending several thousand dollars per annum for some length 
of time in the endeavor to control this stream, which last fall 
destroyed about $25,000 worth of property in the city, but they 
are unable to expend a sufficient amount of money to properly 
control the stream, and that is the reason why they ask for the 
privilege of floating these bonds, to raise the money to properly 
3 the dikes and other works necessary to protect the 
city. : 

Mr. NORTON. Under the charter granted to the Territory of 
Alaska is a municipality permitted to issue bonds? 

Mr. SULZER. No. 

Mr. NORTON. No bonds at all? 

Mr. SULZER. No bonds whatever. 

Mr. NORTON. Does this bill provide that taxes shall be 
levied for refunding this amount, as is usual in the refunding 
of bonds? 

Mr. SULZER. No. It does not provide for that, because tax- 
ation is limited by the organic act to 2 per cent. 

Mr. NORTON. There is no provision, then, in legislation for 
the refunding of these bonds? 

Mr. SULZER. Well, they can be repaid out of taxation. The 
bonds extend for a period of 20 years, and during that period 
of time the money can be obtained to pay them. 

Mr. NORTON. Well, it is usual in the States, when bonds 
are issued, for provision to be made at the same time for their 
payment, by the levy of a tax over a series of years to create a 
repayment fund. 

Mr. SULZER. Well, I will say to the gentleman that this 
bill is practically identical with former bills of this kind that 
have been passed by Congress authorizing the city of Valdez to 
construct a dike and the city of Juneau to construct a school 
building and issue bonds for $75,000. That was passed by the 
last Congress. I do not think there is any danger that the 
ee will not be provided at the proper time to repay these 

nds, 

Mr. NORTON, I will say to the chairman of the committee 
that it seems to me that in legislation of this kind it is very 
wise to provide the method for the repayment of the bonds by 
a tax levy. 

Mr. HOUSTON. That would depend upon the credit of the 
municipality. If they can float these bonds there will be no 
trouble on the score the gentleman speaks of, because it is ex- 
pected that by the increase in value and improvement of prop- 
erty resulting by reason of this act they will be able to raise 
money by 2 per cent taxation to meet this indebtedness. ~ 

Mr. NORTON. To create a fund to pay it? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes; to create a fund to pay it. The same 
thing was done in the case of the two municipalities mentioned 
by the Delegate from Alaska [Mr. SULZER]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, this is a small 
matter, relatively, but it involves an important question, to 
which I wish to call the attention of the gentleman. Could the 
$25,000 be raised in the vicinity of Seward, Alaska? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Do you mean could these bonds be floated 
among es there? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. HOUSTON. It is so expected by the friends and adyo- 
cates of the measure. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I observe that the principal 
and interest is to be paid in lawful money at the office of the 
town treasurer, or at such bank in the city of New York, in the 
State of New York, or such place as may be designated by the 
common council of the town of Seward. For what reason is 
“New York” inserted there? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Well, perhaps they have their banking ac- 
count there and it would be more convenient for them to do it 
there. I am not able to give a detailed reason for their doing 
that. They might, perhaps, get the capital from New York, 
and for that reason it would be more convenient to liquidate 
the bonds at that point, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The only question that might 
stand in the way of the passage of the bill, I assume, would be 
whether or not there is a good reason for issuing the bonds. 
That is to be determined by the people of Seward themselves? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The question of floating bonds 
is rather an important one at this particular time, and if I were 
in charge of this bill I would endeavor to have it passed as 
quickly as possible if there was any expectation of floating 
those bonds outside of the vicinity of Seward, for this reason: 
The war-finance corporation bill, which is now in conference, 
provides for the organization of a capital issues committee, 
which would have a tremendous influence in the sale of bonds 
such as these. That matter was under discussion during the 


consideration of the war-finance corporation bill. But bonds of 
this kind would not be floated ordinarily in the city of New 
York, I assume, without the approval of the capital issues com- 
mittee. If the bonds could be floated in the vicinity of Seward, 
or elsewhere up in Alaska, or at Spokane, Wash., where the 
people are more familiar with Seward than are the people in 
the East, probably there would be no difficulty. The Constitu- 
tion would protect their right to issue the bonds. But if the 
capital issues committee were to disapprove this issue as not 
being contributory to the purposes of the war it is not likely 
that the bonds could be floated in the East, notwithstanding the 
interest rate might be as high as 8 per cent. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. SULZER. I do not think there is any doubt but that 
these bonds could be floated right in the city of Seward. That 
is the opinion we have received from representatives from the 
city of Seward, including members of the city council, who drew 
the bill and advocated its passage. We are anxious to have it 
enacted, not only for the reason the gentleman cites, but also 
for the reason that there is an election to be held, and that will 
take a considerable time, and it is desirable to get the matter - 
under way as soon as possible before next fall for fear of a 
repetition of the disaster which took place in the town of 
Seward last fall. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have no objection to the bill. 
I approve of it, but I suggest that it ought to be passed speedily, 
because if it is not passed before the war-insurance corporation 
bill goes into effect you will have difficulty in floating the bonds 
unless they can be floated somewhere in the vicinity of Seward 
and without rehandling. = 

Mr. SULZER. I thank the gentleman for his suggestion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Houston, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

1 SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9314) making appropriations for the Diplomatic and Consular 
Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 


TOWN SITE ON FORT HALL RESERVATION, IDAHO, 


The next business on the Calendar’ for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 4910) to authorize the establishment of a 
town site on the Fort Hall Reservation, Idaho. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, Hamin). Is there objec- 
tion to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May we have the bill read? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: > 


other public purposes to the 1 legally charged with the care 
suc 5 
Indian children shall be permitted to atten e public schools of such 


to be appraised and di. 

escribe, and the net 
the Treasury of the Unit 
Fort Hall Reservation and may be paid to them per capita or expended 
for their benefit as the Secretary of the Interior may deem for their 
best interests: Provided, however, That any lands disposed of hereunder 
shall be subject to all the laws of the United States prohibiting the 
introduction of intoxicants into the Indian country until otherwise 
provided by Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
should like to inquire if this is the usual and ordinary way of 
opening up lands for settlement in that country? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. It is, when they are Indian lands. 2 

Mr. WALSH. They authorize the establishment of a town 


site? 
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_ Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes. The general law applying to town 
sites on public lands does not apply to Indian reservations. 

Mr. WALSH. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This bill is on the Union Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Idaho asks 
unanimous consent that this bill be considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The following committee amendments were read, considered, 
and agreed to: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the words “such tracts” and Insert the 
words “a tract.” 
Strike out the word“ lands“ and insert the word “ land.” 
z rage 2, line 1, strike out the word “anyone” and insert the word 
such.” 


Fae 2, line 7, strike out the word “towns” and insert the word 
“town.” 

Page 2, line 9, strike out the word “sites“ and insert the word “ site.” 

Page 2, after the word “and,” in line 11, insert the words “any and 
all expenses in connection with the survey, appraisement, and sale of 
such town site shall be reimbursed from the sales of town lots, and.” 

Page 2, line 16, after the word “and, strike out the words“ may be 
paid to them per capita or expended for their benefit as the Secretary of 
the Interior ma eem for their best interests” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “shall be subject to appropriation by Congress for 
their benefit.” 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I notice by the report that there 
is an amendment to the title. Has the title been amended? 

The. SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk informs the Chair 
that there is no amendment to the title. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the title reads as it does in 
the calendar there ought to be an amendment to it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks it would be in 
order to offer an amendment to the title. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It should be amended so as to 
rend“ site“ instead of “sites.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. The title is entirely proper, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The report says that the title 
is to be amended, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk informs the Chair 
that the calendar seems to be wrong, and that the bill is cor- 
rect as to the title. 

Mr. FRENCH. I think the title has been corrected, but I 
ask unanimous consent that it be corrected so as to read as it 
is on the print of the bill that we have been considering, which 
refers to just one town site. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Let the gentleman ask unani- 
mous consent that the title be amended to conform to the text 
of the bill. 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the title 
will be amended to conform to the title of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no necessity for that, The title 
of the bill as reported is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Perhaps the original bill was not correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is the original bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Idaho that the title be amended to 
conform to the text of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. Sasurs of Idaho, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

INTOXICATING LIQUORS IN THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 9960) to prohibit the sale, manufacture, and 
importation of intoxicating liquors in the Territory of Hawaii 
during the period of the war. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Will the gentleman reserve his objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; we have a great number of bills on 
the calendar to-day for consideration. 

Mr. MONDELL. ‘This is a very important bill. I think the 
gentleman ought to give us time to discuss it, at least. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin objects. The bill will be stricken from the calendar. 


PREFERENCE RIGHT OF ENTRY BY CAREY ACT ENTRYMEN. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
wes the bili (H. R. 5559) to authorize a preference right of 
e try by certain Carey Act entrymen, and for other purposes. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that this bill be considered in the House as in Coni- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the objecting stage been passed? T 
segue there was no objection to the consideration of the 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair announced that there 
was no objection to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then before the bill is reported it will 
have to be considered either in the House or in Committee of 
the Whole. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Colorado 
asks that the bill be considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Taytor] will make an ex- 
planation of this bill, will he not? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to consider- 
ing the bill in the House us in Committee of the Whole? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in cases where Carey Act 8 upon the 
ports lands are not consummated by the States holding same and the 
ands segregated are restored to the public domain the Secretary sf 
the Interior is authorized, under such general rules and regulations 
as he may establish, to accord a preference right of entry under the 
homestead laws for not exceeding 60 days after such restoration to 
settlers and entrymen who have in good faith entered or purchased 
such lands from the States and who have established actual residence 
upon the lands or made substantial and permanent improyements 
thereupon. 
With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

That the Secretary of the Interior, when restoring to the public 
domain lands that have been segregated to a State under section 4 of 
the act of August 18, 1894, and the acts and resolutions amendatory 
thereof and fy K age TT thereto, commonly called the Carey Act, is 
authorized, in discretion and under such rules and regulations as 
he may establish, to allow for not exceeding 90 days to any qualified 
person a preference right of entry under applicable land laws of any of 
such lands to which such person had initiated a claim under the State 
laws, and upon which such person had established actual bona fide 
residence, or had made substantial and permanent improvements. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. As I understand the bill 
from the reading, it gives the Secretary of the Interior the 
right to give a preference for a period of 90 days to certain per- 
sons. I assume that those persons are within the State where 
the land is? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, yes; they have to be living 
on the ground itself, or to have put substantial and perma- 
nent improvements on their claims. That is the only condi- 
tion upon which they would get a preference right under this 
bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Some of us do not follow 
the land-law bills as closely as we might, but from a casual 
reading it occurred to me that the resident of a State being 
on the ground, and being more familiar with it than a man 
outside with equal rights, would always have the preference. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, I yield to the gentleman from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. This is the situation: The Carey Act is a 
law under which the State enters into an agreement with the 
Federal Government to reclaim certain desert lands. After 
they are thoroughly reclaimed and the State has made proof 
of that fact to the Federal Government, the Federal Govern- 
ment transfers the lands to the State and then the State 
transfers them to the person who reclaims them. But there 
have been cases where the project of reclaiming desert lands 
has failed—where the project was of such magnitude and the 
difficulties so great that the State has been unable to make 
proof of the reclamation, and in the meantime the settlers 
have gone on to the land under agreement with the State for 
this work, made settlement, and put in improvements in some 
eases of very considerable value. They are there, homestead 
settlers, with more or less valuable improvements. Now, the 
project having failed, the Secretary of the Interior restores it 
to the public domain. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Where everybody has a chance 
to come in. 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; under the general law. The purpose 
of the bill is to give the right to the hardy pioneer who was 
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there and had settled with a view of reclaiming, who had made 
the improvement—give him the right, if he is a qualified home- 
stead settler, to remain on the land on which he is living and 
which he has improved, rather than to allow some one else, 
a stranger to the country and the project and the enterprise, 
to come in and take the land with the improvements that this 
man has made. No bill ever was presented to Congress more 
thoroughly justified than this. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The preference is to be given 
to the man already on the land and who has made improve- 
ments? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
have 90 days over any newcomer? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If Congress does not enact some 
law of this kind, any stranger or newcomer who can get on 
a faster horse and beats the rightful owner to the land office 
or to a United States commissioner can beat him out of his 
land, his home, and his property. There is no protection of 
the settler in the Taw. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I realize that a bona fide 
settler has some equity there, but it seems to me that where 
such conditions do not prevail an outsider from any State 
should be placed in an equal position and have equal rights 
with the man on the ground. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is true as to all the land not actually 
occupied under the Carey Act where the settler has made im- 
provements. Here is a peculiar situation, and if the gentle- 
man will follow me he will see how unfair the land laws er 
rulings in some cases are. If this was an ordinary piece of 
public domain, if it had not been under the Carey Act, any set- 
tler who was on the land at the time it became subject to home- 
stead settlement would have 90 days period to file—and, as a 
matter of fact, he would have six months. But in view of the 
fact that this settler who may have been there five years and 
put thousands of dollars into it was a settler when the lands 
were withdrawn, the fact that he is on the ground with all 
rights and preferences would give him no preference right 
at all. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. He would lose all he put in? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But if you start out fresh, 
every citizen would have a chance to take up that land. 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; that is true of all the land. 

The SPEAKER pro tempere. The time ef the gentleman 
from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for five minutes more time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Colorado 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The preference is for 90 days 


And who on the start would 


only and in favor only of the man on the ground who has made 


improvements, If it was disposed of, he would lose all that 
he has put into the claim. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. That is it exactly. This bill 
simply gives the bona fide settler, the rightful ocenpant of the 
land, a chance to file on his claim under the United States land 
laws and protect his property rights as against jumpers—people 
who have no right to it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will yield, I think the bill 
ought to have a new title. I think it ought to be entitled “ To 
induce States to fall in their obligations under the Carey Act, 
and to put back on the Federal Government the burden as- 
sumed under the Carey Act.“ 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That induces me to ask an- 
other question. How far are public moneys expended in the 
transaction? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Not a dollar in the world. This 
bill can not possibly cost the Government anything. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The Government gets 25 cents an acre 
for each acre entered. The money goes to the Federal Govern- 
ment and not from the Federal Government to the State. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then there is nothing to 
justify the statement of the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho, Absolutely not. The gentleman from 
Kentucky assumes that everything undertaken out there ought 
to be carried through no matter how physically impossible it 
may be, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The fact that some of these Carey 
Act projects fail does not necessarily mean bad faith. It usually 
means that the project is bigger than was figured on, or that 


the promoters could not get the money to finance it, or that the 
necessary water is insufficient or impossible to obtain. There 
fre many unavoidable reasons why they fail and leave the 
people high and dry. I am simply trying by this bill to relieve 


those unfortunates as much as I can. We want to give them a 
right at least to file on and hold that dry land if they want to 
and are willing to go ahead and comply with the United States 
public-land law and get title to the land under the homestead 
law or whatever law may be applicable. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does it grow out of irrigation 
concessions or anything of that kind? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; this condition arises out of 
a failure, for various reasons, by the promoters of the enter- 
prise to comply with the agreement they make with the State, and 
when the project is abandoned, or collapses, the Seeretary of the 
Interior declares it forfeited and cancels all the rights of the 
State and the promoters and declares the land open for publie 
entry under the public-land laws just as if it never had been in 
a Carey Act project and anybody can go and file on it. But I 
want to preyent anybody from filling on any settler’s claim if 
he wants to hold onto it himself 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, let me call attention to one 
eonerete case, which will perhaps illustrate n good many. Here 
is a tract of land which was withdrawn under the Carey Act 
and the State has undertaken its reclamation. The preliminary 
surveys, water tests, and so on seemed to indicate that, say, 40,000 
acres could be reclaimed. The entrymen were permitted to go 
upon the land in the area withdrawn and make entry. Possibly 
that land could be fairly suecessfully farmed by dry farming, 
though the highest use of the land is not thus obtained. After the 
reclamation project has been fairly worked out it has developed 
that instead of having enough water to reclaim 40,000 acres of 
land there is enough merely to reelaim 30,000 acres of land, and 
here we have 10,000 acres that is somewhat improved, that is being 
farmed under the dry-farming method, a very hard method of 
farming, and to which the State is not able to give patent to 
the settlers. What nre we going to do with these settlers? 
They can not be taken in under the project for there is not 
enough water, This fs a bill that simply furnishes them relief 
so that they may acquire title under some land law and çon- 
tinue as dry farmers: 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If they do not qualify in 
90 days, what happens? . 

Mr. FRENCH. Then that is their fault, and the responsi- 
bility, so far as the Government is concerned, is at an end. If 
they do not qualify, then they lose their rights to make prior 
entry. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. They may be ousted after 90 
days? 

Mr. FRENCH, Yes. Of the 10,000 aeres I suggested, part 
of it will have been entered upon beeause it is expected that 
land could be reclaimed. Part of it possibly has not been 
entered upon at all, because it was quite obvious to the public 
that it would not be reclaimed, though it is within the with- 
drawal, This bill takes care of both propositions. It takes 
eare of those lands that have settlers upon them and those 
lands where there are no settlers, giving the right merely to the 
settlers, where there are settlers, to have 90 days within which 
they may act. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want the gentleman to know, 
and I want all these gentlemen from the West to know, that 
these settlers have my sympathy. I believe they ought to be 
given every assistance possible. They have a hard enough time 
to get along, but they ought to be given no special advantage 
over neweomers who have a right te go in on the land. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If the gentleman had the time 
to read the petition, it would very fully explain it to him. 

Mr. FRENCH. May I suggest this to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Colorado has again expired. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
he be given one minute more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I just want to say that the 
settlers who are on these lands that this amendment will assist 
with a preference right are possibly from the gentleman’s own 
State and from the other States. They went there at a time 
when they had an opportunity to enter. They are not neces- 


sarily settlers from the State within which the project is 
located. They have come from the four corners of the country 
and have settled on this land, and now, having expended money 
and labor and time in making improvements for necessary build- 
ings, and so on, it seems they should have the right of a few 
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days within which to make a prior entry when we make the 


lands available for entry under some other law. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I may be in error, but it seems to me very simple—what 
is proposed here. As long as these men's rights are dependent 
on the carrying out of the terms of the Carey Act, just that long 
they will be pushing the various States and private companies 
to carry out the obligation they entered into when they got the 
land under the Carey law. The very moment they are given a 
preferential right to that land by the passage of this act, then 
the failure of the State to go along with the project does not 
necessarily concern them. I make the prophecy now that you 
will have any number of instances of pressure brought on the 
Federal Government for the undertaking of irrigation projects 
by the Federal Government where the States and private com- 
panies have fallen down as a result of the legislation to be 
enacted here to-day. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. FRENCH. The settler first of all wants to have his 
land reclaimed. : 

Mr. SHERLEY. Of course he does. What I am concerned in 
is oceasionally making people carry out their obligations and 
not always turning back to the Federal Government to relieve 
them when they make a bad bargain. 

Mr. FRENCH. But here there is nothing turned back to the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; but they are turning back to the Fed- 
eral Government. You may be quite sure that the bill would 
not be so strongly advocated if it were turning something back 
to the Federal Government. They are turning back. 

Mr. FRENCH. There is no responsibility turned back to the 
Federal Government. The lands that can be reclaimed have 
been reclaimed by the State, and the lands that can not be 
brought under the ditch are Jands that will be affected by this 
law. 

Mr. SHERLEY. 
correct. 

Mr. NORTON. In reference to the statement of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky that nothing would be turned back, take 
n case of this kind: Take a quarter of section of land that a 
man has filed upon. If he is permitted under the Carey Act 
to acquire title to it from the Government he would have to 
comply with the provisions of the Carey Act in having that 
land reclaimed, would he not? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. If this act were passed that land could be 
turned back to the Federal Government as not coming under 
the provisions of the Carey Act, and then the settler upon the 
land could immediately acquire complete title to the land 
under the homestead law. There would not be such rigid 
restriction as under the Carey Act. That is the point. 

Mr. FRENCH. What I tried to make clear was this, that 
the advantage to the setiler comes in having his land re- 
claimed. There is a vast difference between the value of land 
under dry-farm conditions and land that is under irrigation 
conditions, and the settler under the Carey Act has poor years 
until it is reclaimed. 

Mr. NORTON. But is it not true the settler is very much 
interested in acquiring title in fee to the land? 

Mr. FRENCH. He would very much prefer to have it with 
ihe water. 

Mr, SHERLEY. He will get water after he gets this bill 
through; at least, he will come to Uncle Sam and try to get 
water. That is the meat of the coconut. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Do we understand that the gentleman 
from Kentucky is opposed to the reclamation of the arid land 
of the West? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will answer the gentleman. No; I am not 
opposed to the reclamation of public lands; but I am opposed 
to inducing people to go out West under false pretenses of re- 
claiming land that ought not to be reclaimed, and then, when 
men assume burdens, have them come back here, as they have 
repeatedly, at the expense of the Public Treasury. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. It seems to have been intimated—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am not intimating. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. That the settlers are not assuming any 
responsibility. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Iam stating a fact. 

Mr. SMITH of Idnho. Absolutely not. 

Mr. SHERLEY. In my judgment, the effect of this bill is to 
take away the incentive on the part of these settlers to force 
the State and private companies under the Carey Act to earry 
out the burdens they there assumed. 


Well, the future will prove whieh of us is 
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Mr. SMITH of Idaho. But there are some things which it is 
impossible to accomplish. If the water is net there, how can 
they undertake to reclaim the land? And when the land is 
not reclaimed it must go back to the Federal domain, unter 
the Carey Act. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Things are possible in two senses. They are 
economically possible and they are physically possible. There 
are a number of things that are not economically possible and 
therefore ate not being done by State or private interests, and 
they are physically possible, and then they are brought on this 
floor to be done at the expense of the Publie ‘Treasury. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Does the gentleman from Kentucky 
know that on one irrigation project in Idaho we raised last 
year over $5,000,000 worth of produce, which is in excess of the 
entire cost of the reclamation of that project, and yet he stands 
up here and opposes every piece of legislation 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; the gentleman does not. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho (continuing). Proposed to reclaim the 
arid lands of the West. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not do anything of the kind, and no- 
body knows better than the gentleman, but I do not lose my 
head under the spell of a name. I do not under the guise of 
irrigation think you are going to create an Et Dorado. I saw 
some of the irrigation projects that ought never to have been 
created. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. That is quite true 

Mr. SHERLEY. And 1 know there is $70,000,000 of deht to 
the Federal Government as a result of some of the irrigation 
projects. I insist the burden is upon the gentleman when he 
undertakes to get into the Treasury rather than upon us wha 
resist the efforts to get into the Treasury. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Does the gentleman want to abandon 
the whole irrigation plan? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not, but I want the gentleman to show 
cause in each instance, and it seems to be resented on this floor 
when anybody rises to inquire touching the matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. It is certainly resented when it ap- 
pears any Member is so prejudiced against the development of 
the arid lands and apparentiy disinclined to be informed as to 
the facts in regard to these matters. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Let the facts determine whether it is a 
matter of prejudice or a matter of judgment. 

Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. Just a moment. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recognized. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have the floor. 

Mr. MONDELL. I thought the gentleman had finished. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I suggest to the gentleman from 
Kentucky—L know he is very busy and does not have time to 
study these reports. I have attached to this report a petition 
signed by 103 men who have been living on one of these proj- 
ects for about 10 years, and the promoters have not been able 
to finance it, They have not been able to get sufficient water; 
they have not and probably can not complete it. It has not 
yet been forfeited or canceled, but the ehances are that it will 
be if something is not done soon, and E am trying to protect 
those disappointed and unfortunate people on that project in 
their property rights. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will simply answer the gentleman by say- 
ing & petition of 103 men does not prove anything. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It very clearly shows their actual 
It is not their fault that nothing has 
been done for 10 years. They have already lost enough, and 
the community has lost enough, without permitting seme 
strangers to confiscate these settlers’ homes and property rights. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Of course; but the condition of a person is 
not n necessary reason for coming here. I have more people 
in one ward of my town than a good many sections in these 
Western States, and I could get a petition of thousands of men 
if they thought they could get special legislation by the signing 
of a petition. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. My dear sir, if we had not iii the 
past been able to secure a more liberal policy toward the de- 
velopment of the West than the gentleman indicates, we would 
not to-day have as many in the 16 Western States as he has in 
one precinct of his home city. Congress in former years per- 
sued a policy of trying to build up the West and develop a new 
country, and that is the way the West was developed, but there 
is much need and much room for a great deal more development. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am willing to build it up, but I do not 
want the price to become too high. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. We are not asking Uncle Sam 
for one dollar. We merely ask fair treatment. When > 
put In many of the best years of their lives and the hardest 
possible work and untold privations, disappointments, and hard- 
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ships trying to get a home, I have always done the best I 
could to help them and to prevent anyone from beating them 
out of their property rights, and that is exactly what this bill 
does. It is so plainly and eminently fair and just that I can 
not understand how anyone can oppose it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I think this debate illustrates 
as well as anything we have heard here in a long time how some 
misunderstanding and lack of full information in regard to a 
matter may mislead men. What is the situation? -Of all the 
fair pieces of legislation that have ever been brought before the 
Congress concerning the public lands, this is perhaps as fair as 
any ever presented. All that western territory that would be 
affected by a bill like this has for the last 50 years and more 
been subject to homestead settlement and entry. Any man at 
any time, a citizen of the United States or who had declared 
his intention to become one, could go upon any tract of this land, 
enter it, and secure title under the homestead law. But in cer- 
tain locations hardy pioneers, in order to do a little better than 
simply settle the lands under the homestead law without their 
being reclaimed, made an effort to reclaim them under the 
Carey Act. In some cases that effort was not successful. Now. 
if the lands had never been embraced in the Carey Act segre- 
gation, these men would have a prior right to make a homestead 
entry, but the land having been withdrawn the man settled 
upon it did not acquire any preferential right. The stranger, 
the wayfarer, might step into his shoes and into his house and 
declare himself a homestead entryman and secure the land in 
preference to the man who had lived upon it and spent his 
money in the improyement of it. If there is anything fairer 
in the world than the proposition contained in this bill I do not 
know what it would be, unless there are some people somewhere 
who want to invite folks who have no interest in a piece of Jand, 
who have made no effort to reclaim it and establish a home on 
it, to secure an advantage over the man and his family who have 
endeavored to reclaim it and secure a home upon it. The gentle- 
man from Kentucky talks about the danger of some burden being 
placed on the Federal Government. If there was any hope of 
these lands being reclaimed by the Federal Government or any- 
one else, what is proposed here is the very last thing that any- 
one would want to have done. If there was any hope of the 
Federal Government ever taking these lands into a Federal 
project, the settler would sit tight and wait until that time. It 
is because there is no hope, it is because the only way that the 
lands can be utilized is by dry farming, that this relief is sought. 
Out of some knowledge of the situation, I want to assure the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERIEY] that his fears are 
without any sort of foundation that the Federal Government 
will be asked to come and reclaim these claims. If there was 
the slightest hope of that being done, the settlers would not be 
asking to have the lands restored to entry. They would stay 
where they are until the Federal Government came along, in the 
meantime enjoying the land as best they might. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
out the last two words. 

I would not be misunderstood by any one of my friends 
from the Western States with regard to this proposition, but 
it seems to me they are just a little sensitive in the matter of 
criticism. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] has 
opened up a field for discussion here which is intensely inter- 
esting, and the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR] has 
responded to him by calling attention to the report, which 
alludes to a petition signed by 100 settlers—farmers, stock- 
men, and business men—immediately adjacent to a Carey 
Act segregation in western Colorado, the burden of which seems 
to be that the Great Northern Irrigation & Power Co. started 
a development on what is referred to as extremely “fertile 
acres,” thousands of them, and that while these settlers have 
gone in in good faith and have remained there for 10 years 
nothing has been done—— 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. By the company. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. By the company to bring 
these lands up to a state where they might be profitably culti- 
vated, leaving these settlers high and dry, as it were. 

Mr. GORDON. Especially dry. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; dry. I said a little 
while ago, and I was criticized for it by one of my friends 
from the East—and I am raising no sectional lines here—that 
these men had my sympathy. I repeat that if there is any 
prospector on earth who has my svmpathy it is a man who 
will leave the fertile lands of the East and go out West and 
live on these desert lands, waiting for somebody to keep his 
promises to make them fertile. He has my sympathy, and is 
entitled to it; and he is entitled to the sympathy of every 
eastern man who is on good soil. But the wonder to me is why 
men will be induced to leave fertile soil, land that is arable, 
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land that is capable of cultivation, land that is already irri- 
gated by nature, to make this bold undertaking—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is an old saying that “far-off oxen 
have long horns.” 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. And that is an axiom that is 
more or less true; but it does not remove the element of sym- 
pathy we ought to have for these unfortunate and brave men 
who go out into these arid and semiarid regions, stake off 
claims, and live there indefinitely, hoping somebody will bring 
them water. I do not wonder that my friend from Idaho. 
[Mr. Saara] makes the fight he does on this floor. If I rep- 
resented these people, I would fight as hard as he does and 
harder if I had the ability. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Does not the gentleman admit, at 
least to himself, that he wishes he had gone out West 20 years 
ago and grown up with the country? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. I might have been a 
Senator of the United States by this time, as the gentleman 
from Idaho may be. 

Now, I am not going to oppose this bill. I shall support it 
because I desire to see some relief brought to these people, who 
are likely to lose out after all their hardship. I do not under- 
stand that this is an unfair advantage to anybody, but that a 
preference is being given here to these unfortunate but brave 
men who have gone out of the East 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania (continuing). Who have gone 
out there and taken their chances in territory like that. But the 
wonder to me is that the gentlemen who represent these people 
do not give us more information as to why these irrigation com- 
panies or these concerns like the Great Northern Irrigation & 
Power Co., that induce the people to go on these lands, do not 
make good. That, to me, is a serious question. Somebody in- 
duces these people to go there. Representatives, like my friend 
from Colorado [Mr. Taytor], stand up on the floor here val- 
iantly and consistently advocating these matters, and they ought 
to do it; but it seems to me they do not go to the full length. 
They ought to help us in some way or another to reach the 
people who induce these bona fide settlers to go upon the lands 
only to be caught in such a trap, as it sometimes seems. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. OS 

Mr. WALSH. I am sure that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania does not wish to have the impression conveyed that the 
sole reason which compels him to support this measure is his 
sense of sympathy for these people. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Not necessarily. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the only reason the gentleman has 
given, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No. I think there is an ele- 
ment of justice in it. I say that frankly. I think there is an 
equity here. Here are men who have been struggling for 10 
years upon this desert territory, if the statements made in this 
petition are true—— 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. That is true. I have been over 
the ground myself—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. People who have been wait- 
ing for this reclamation company to make good. 

Mr. GORDON. And it is waiting for Congress to make good. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. For Congress or the State to 
make good? 

Mr. GORDON. No; Congress. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Meanwhile these tenants have 
made improvements. They have expended their labor and their 
money, and that is where my sympathy comes in, 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I offer a little amendment. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Let us adopt the committee 
amendment first. . 

Mr. FRENCH. This is on the committee amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Idaho 
offers an amendment to the committee amendment. The Clerk 
will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FrExCH to the committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 10, strike out the words “ qualified person and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: such Carey Act entrymen.” 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, as the committee will see, that 
is simply language that will clarify the language of the bill. I 
hope there will be no objection to it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; I will be glad to yield. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, the gentleman by the amend- 
ment enlarges the class who may make entry, as I understand it, 
under this act. It restricts them to the Carey Act entrymen. 

Mr. FRENCH. Les; no one else would have any preference 
rights there: 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If he were not a qualified Carey 
Act entryman, he would not be on the project. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But under existing law any person can 
enter these Carey Act lands, whereas it is the purpose of this 
bill to limit this privilege to take this land only to those who 
are qualified. 

Mr. FRENCH. Qualified how? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under national law. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If we did not adopt this amend- 
ment, there are a great many people, especially in the State of 
Idaho, who could not get the benefit of it. Seme one would 
come along and take their rights away from them, That is the 
reason for the amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is more liberal in a way. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The bill. as I introduced it and 
as it is before us now, gives a preference right of entry “to 
any qualified person.” It does not say “any qualified entry- 
man.” A person who has used his homestead right is a qualified 
entryman under the Carey Act. I think the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Frexcu] would protect some 
people that might possibly not be included in the bill as it is 
now. That is, it might be so construed, so I think it is a proper 
amendment 

Mr. WALSH. But, Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Idaho yicl to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. FRENCH. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. WALSH. This proposed amendment, of course, Is 
broader than the bill as introduced. It is much broader than 
the bill as amended by the committee, and would, I think, in- 
clude persons who were not intended to be relieved under the 
provisions of the act, either as introduced or as amended. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If the gentleman will yield to me 
for a minute, I will say that this bill was prepared, at my re- 
quest, by the law officials of the Interior Department; that is, 
the present phraseology of the bill is really departmental. But 
several days ago the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Swrra] called 
my attention to the fact that they had one or more projects in 
his State which under this present language might not be re- 
lieved; that is, that some of the settlers on those projects have 
used their homestead rights or desert-land rights. ‘There are 
very worthy people, with improvements and homes, living on 
the land, and he said that under the language of my bill he 
feared those people might not be protected, and asked if I 
would object to this amendment. I think the bill is probably 
broad enough, but if there is any question about it I am per- 
fectly willing to accept this amendment and make the bill 
clearly protect the homes and property rights of everyone. I 
do not see how any harm could come from it. That would 
make the bill read as follows: 


That the Secretary of the Interior, when restoring to the public do- 


main lands that Ser been segregated to a State under section 4 of the 


act of A t 18, 1894, and the acts and resolutions amendatory 
thereof an 82 lemental thereto, commonly called the Carey Act, is 
authorized. discretion and under such rules aud N = 


he 35 establish, to allow or not ex 
tryman, a preference 

pat Bee} land laws of any of such lands te which 1 rson had 

n claim he the State laws and mys — person had —— 

lished actual bona fide residence or made — — and perma- 

nent improvements. 


Mr. WALSH. The only harm in it is that it makes it wider 


E 
t of entry betes 


open, 
P Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, no. It makes the bill more 
clearly express what I intended. 

Mr. WALSH. It permits these people to be relieved who 
are not qualified persons under the Carey Act. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. They must be qualified persons 
under the Carey Act or they could not be there. In addition 
they must be actual residents on the land or people who have 
actually put valuable and permanent improvements on the 
land. Entire strangers to the project could not come in and 
get a preference right to file on anybody else’s property. A 
Carey Act entrymen who has in good faith established a resi- 
dence upon his claim or put valuable and permanent improve- 
ments on it is entitled to be protected in his rights, even if he 
had formerly used his homestead right. 

Mr. WALSH. It seems to me that the amendment proposed 
is much broader than the original law or than the bill as filed. 
The amendment is proposed for the sake of relieving a few 
people. It is very unwise, in my judgment, to put in this lan- 
guage, 


Mr. JUUL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. Does not the gentleman think that if he would 
look at line 12 he would find that it would be impossible to 
grant relief to anybody who had not initiated claims? 

Mr. WALSH. I think so. 

Mr. JUUL. If that is the case, then the limitation upon this 
bill is that a man, in order to secure any benefit from this law, 
must at some time or another have initiated a claim, If 
only such people can profit by it, I think it is mighty safe 
legislation, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. FRENCH] has expired. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Idaho to the 
committee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question ts on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as modified by the amendment of 
the gentleman from Idaho. 

The committee amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the House bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 2 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, a motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

z ane SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 

I. 

INTEREST PAYMENTS TO THE CHEROKEE NATION. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 4699) providing for the payment of certain in- 
terest on items 1 and 4 of the judgment of the Court of Claims 
of May 18, 1905, in favor of the Cherokee Nation. 

The title of the bill was read. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
asks unanimous consent that this bill be passed over without 
prejudice. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I shall object, unless the bill goes to the foot 
of the calendar. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman modify his request? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Certainly. I ask that it go to the foot of 
the enlendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The genileman from Oklahoma 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice and go to the foot of the calendar. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

CLAIMS OF THE CHEROKEE NATION. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 357) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims to hear, consider, and determine certain 5 of the 
Cherokee Nation against the United States. $ 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
in view of the action taken by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
IMr. Hastrx¢s] on the prior bill, to which no serious objection 
was registered when this calendar was called on the last occa- 
sion, except to that provision to which the Secretary of the 
Interior objected, I expected that the gentleman from Okla- 
homa would ask unanimous consent to have this bill go over 
heer prejudice. If he does not do so, I shall have to object. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, answering the gentleman 
from Wiscousin, an amendment has been suggested by the 
Secretary of the Interior, to be added to this bill, providing in 
effect that such fee shall be paid as the Court of Claims inay, 
allow, and if unanimous consent were given, I had intended to 
offer that amendment to this bill. I thought that would ob- 
viate any objection that there might be to its consideration. If 
the genileman will permit me, this is recommended by the In- 
terior Department, and is to refer to the Court of Claims this 
matter for adjudication. I do not think there would be any, 
objection to that. The only objection at all that was found to 
the bill, or at least the principal objection—i believe there were 
one or two ether minor amendments—was that the amount of 
the fee should be fixed by the Court of Claims. I was going to 
offer that amendment, and I thought that then there would be 
no other objection to the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. . Speaker, in view of the statement 
made by the gentleman from Oklahoma, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that the bill be passed over without prejudice, to take its 
place at the foot of the calendar. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent that this bill be passed over without 
prejudice, to take its place at the foot of the calendar. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADDITIONAL ASSOCIATE JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 2489) to create two additional associate justices 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania objects. The bill will be stricken from the calendar. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, will not the gentleman withhold 
his objection—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Since the gentleman from 
North Carolina evinces his interest in this bill, I will say that 
it appears that this is a matter of such importance that it ought 
to come up in the regular way and not be passed by unanimous 
consent. : 

Mr. WEBB. Will not the gentleman withhold his objection 
for a moment? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will withhold the objection, 
certainly. 

Mr. WEBB. I realize that this is a matter of importance 
from parliamentary standpoint; but, on the other hand, it is 
of much greater importance to the litigants and public of this 
city that this bill should be passed at once. I want to say to 
my friend from Pennsylvania that a year ago the necessity for 
additional judges in the Supreme Court of this District was 
so pressing that the Judiciary Committee, by unanimous vote, 
recommended the passage of this bill, and it passed this House 
by unanimous consent and went to the Senate and passed that 
body in practically the same way; but an additional judge was 
tacked onto the bill, and the House Judiciary Committee could 
not agree to that; so the bill died in conference. During this 
session the bill has passed the Senate and has been reported 
back to the House by unanimous vote of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

I want to say to my friend that in my service here in the 
House there has not been anywhere a more congested and dis- 
tressing condition of affairs in the way of an overcrowded 
docket of a court than exists in the Supreme Court of this 
District. Last year this supreme court terminated 7,884 cases; 
in other words, 1,313 cases per judge, according to the Attor- 
ney General’s report. The average termination of cases by 
Federal judges in United States courts is about 180 or 190 cases 
each per year. These judges in the District of Columbia ter- 
minated 1,313 cases each. For the sake of the litigants and 
the hard-worked judges of this District I appeal to my friend 
from Pennsylvania not to object to this bill. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to ask the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moors] if he will not bestow upon the people of the 
District of Columbia, who, according to the representations of 
the chairman of the Judiciary Committee, are being denied jus- 
tice and the opportunity to present their cases, the same sym- 
pathy with which his heart is filled to overflowing toward the 
people of the great western country? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WatsH] pleads like a lawyer; but I question 
whether I would want to withdraw my objection at this time, 
owing to certain information that I understand is available 
with respect to the necessity for these two new judges. It is 
not usual to create judges by unanimous consent, as the gentle- 
man well knows. 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to my friend that by unanimous con- 
sent we have created six or eight new judges in this House in 
the last 12 years, and I remember one for New Jersey, one for 
California, and one for Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There have been cases, one 


Mr. Speaker, I object for the 


of which in particular has been called to my attention recently, 
where I am frank to say the House would not be justified in 
creating a new office. I do not want at this time to dispute the 
gentleinan’s statement of facts with regard to the necessity for 
these two new judges. 

Mr. WEBB. I am getting my facts from the report of the 
Attorney General. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This court has been getting 
along very well with the judges that we have upon the bench, 
and it is rather unusual to ask for two judges. If this condi- 
tion has been so alarming, we might have had a request for one 
judge long ago. 3 

Mr. WEBB. I want to suggest to my friend that if he should 
bring a suit on the civil side of the docket in this court, and he 
should find that he could not hope to have a hearing of it 
within two years, he would say that was a distressing condition. 
Litigants are not only being denied justice but they are being 
denied the opportunity to get into court.. These judges devote 
all their time that they can to their work, and do more work 
than any Federal judge of my acquaintance or knowledge. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes, 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the last Congress, in the Senate, a bill 
was introduced to try to correct this condition by conferring 
greater jurisdiction upon the municipal court and thereby to 
relieve the Supreme Court of the District of the trial of hundreds 
of cases of very minor consequence, involying amounts of $50 
and upward. A similar bill was introduced by the chairman 
of the committee in this House, but no such action has been 
taken this year. It is the opinion of certain attorneys in the 
District that the purpose now is to get the two additional 
judges and then come before Congress and try to have the 
jurisdiction rearranged so as to relieve this court, which should 
not be engaged in trials de novo or of appeal, of little, petty 
civil cases, whereby this court would no longer have cases that 
would require two additional judges. Is the gentleman ac- 
quainted with the trend of present-day legislation that has 
relieved circuit courts in Chicago and the circuit courts in 
my own home city of a great amount of minor litigation by 
yesting jurisdiction in minor civil cases in the municipal court 
and making the circuit courts only appellate courts on obvious 
errors in the record? 

Mr. WEBB. In reply to the gentleman, I will say that he 
would not deny litigants or defendants the right to appeal from 
the police court where he is sentenced to one year in the 
penitentiary? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not directing my remarks to the 
criminal side of the lower courts. I am directing the gentle- 
man’s attention to relieving the court of common pleas and the 
circuit court by enlarging the jurisdiction of the lower court 
and making the lower court’s jurisdiction extend higher than 
that of the justice of the peace, thereby relieving the upper 
courts from the trial of these petty cases. 

Mr. WEBB. The municipal courts here now have jurisdiction 
up to $500, and that is bigger than it is in the gentleman’s 
State and in many States. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The distinguished chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee shows he is not acquainted with the recent 
legislation. In my home city we found it very efficacious in 
the expedition of the trial of civil cases by transferring to the 
civil court, which superseded the court of the justice of the 
peace, jurisdiction to the amount of $2,000 in tort cases as 
well as contracts, and now the attorneys bring all their cases 
up to that amount, including personal-injury cases, into the 
civil court, and get a trial within 30 days; and the cases on 
appeal to the circuit court are reversed only for error that 
obviously works an injustice. 

Mr. WEBB. I will say that even if you should deny the right 
of appeal in every criminal case and in every civil suit begun 
in the police court and the municipal court in this city, this 
supreme court would be a harder-worked court than any court 
in the United States, because the appeal cases only amount to 
about one-sixth of the cases tried by it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is not the appeal cases; but am I not 
right in saying that at present litigants may bring cases de 
novo before the District Supreme Court involving $50? 

Mr. WEBB. They can do it, but they never do doit. They 
bring them in the municipal court, where they can get immedi- 
ate trial. If they bring them in the supreme court they could 
not get a trial in a civil suit in less than two years. I sub- 
mit to the House in behalf of public justice that two new judges 
should be created for this District. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT, Is this the court over which our late associ- 
ate, Judge Covington, presides? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. He is chief justice of that court? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Is it not a fact that the President thinks the 
court has so little to do that he has assigned Judge Covington 
to other duties to which he is giving a part of his time? 


1918. 


Mr. WEBB. No, sir; the chief justice is in his court prac- 
tically every day. The only difference is he does not take up a 
case that will require a week to try it. You will find him 
there this morning or this afternoon, I have no doubt. 

Mr. GILLETT. It takes a great deal of his time, does it 
not? 

Mr. WEBB. Fo; not a great deal of time. He spends an even- 
ing or an afternoon on this labor proposition, but he does not 
sacrifice his court, because he is on the bench almost con- 
stantly. 

Mr. GILLETT. He is now on his way out West, is he not? 

Mr. WEBB. No; Ido not think so. He is doing great work 
in the interest of our common and beloved country, and should 
not be criticized for answering the call of the President in these 
grave times, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. I object. 


REFINED PRODUCTS OF PETROLEUM AS STORES ON VESSELS 
CARRYING PASSENGERS, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 1546) to permit the use of certain refined 
products of petroleum as stores on steam vessels carrying pas- 
sengers. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4472 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States of America be, and the same is hereby, amended by add- 
ing thereto the following provision: “Provided, however, That kero- 
sene and oda page| oils made from retined products of petroleum 
which will stand a fire test of not less than 300° F. may be used as 
stores on board steamers carrying passengers, under such regulations 
as shall be prescribed by the rd of Supervising Inspectors with the 
approval of the Secretary of Commerce.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. This bill passed the last Congress and 
failed to pass the Senate, and in this Congress it passed the 
Senate and is unanimously reported by the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ALEXANDER, 2 motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE ESTABLISHMENT OF CERTAIN SECOND-CLASS POST 
OFFICES. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 7230) to amend the postal laws. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be passed without prejudice. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 


SURVEY OF HOMESTEADS IN ALASKA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 8563) to amend the homestead law in its ap- 
plication to Alaska, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, SULZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alaska 
asks unanimous consent to consider the bill in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be ti enacted, etc., That the act of Congress entitled “An act to 
amend the United States homestead law in its application to Alaska, 
and for other purposes,” approved July 8. 1916, is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“Srcrion 1. That every rson who is gees under existing laws 
to make homestead entry of the public lands of the United States who 
bas settled opan or who shall hereafter settle spon any of the public 
lands of the United States situated in the District of Alaska, whether 
surveyed or unsurveyed, with the intention of claiming the same under 
the homestead laws, shall, subject to the provisions and limitations of 
the act approved March 3, 1903, chapter 1002, United States Statutes 
at Large, page 1028, be entitled to enter 160 acres or a less quantity 
of unappropriated public land in said District of Alaska, and no more 
and a former homestead entry in any other State or Territory shall 
not be a bar to a homestead entry in Alaska: Provided, That nothing 
berein contained shall be construed to limit or curtail the area of any 
homestead claim heretofore lawfully initiated. 

“Sec. 2, That if the system of public surveys has not been extended 
over the land included in a homestead entry, the mig bears may, after 
die compliance with the terms of the homestead law in the matter of 
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residence, cultivation, and improvement, submit to the register and 
receiver a showing ns to such compliance, duly corroborated by two 
witnesses, and if such evidence satisfactorily shows that the home- 
steader is in a position to submit acceptable final proof the surveyor 
general of the Territory will be so advised and will, not later than the 
next succeeding surveying season, issue proper instructions for the sur- 
vey of the land so entered, without expense to the entryman, who may 
thereafter submit final proof as in similar entries of surveyed lands. 
So far as practicable, such survey shall follow the general system of 
public-land surveys, and the entryman shall conform his boundaries 
thereto: Provided, That nothing herein shall prevent the homesteader 
from securing earlier action on his entry by a special survey at his 
own expense, if he so elects. 

“ Sec, 3. That there shall be excepted from homestead settlement and 
entry under this act the lands in Annette and Pribilof Islands, the 
islands leased or occupied for the propagation of foxes, and such other 
lands as have been, or may be, reserved or withdrawn from settlement 
or entry.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker. I would Jike to ask the gentle- 
man from Alaska what the idea is of exempting these two 
islands or group of islands in the last proviso of the bill? 

Mr. SULZER. I will say to the gentleman that the Pribilof 
Islands are the seal islands in Bering Sea, and they are under 
the direct control of the Federal Government under interna- 
tional agreement to protect the seal herds. The Annette Island 
is an island reserved a number of years ago by the Government 
for the benefit of the Metlakatla Indians. That is covered in 
the law now, and this section is as the Jaw reads now. It is 
simply copied in this bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Who is it that is raising foxes—the settlers, 
or is it done under the supervision of the Federal Government? 

Mr. SULZER. In addition to those islands I have just de- 
scribed, I will say to the gentleman there have been certain 
other small islands leased by the Department of Commerce to 
certain individuals for the propagation of foxes in Alaska. 

Mr. WALSH. Is that carried on under the auspices of the 
Department of Commerce? 

Mr. SULZER. Yes; the Department of Commerce has juris- 
diction to make leases of islands for fox farming; the bill 
under consideration does not change the law in regard to those 
matters, but provides for a free survey of homestead entries in 
certain areas of Alaska not covered by the public-land surveys 
or not within the various reserves. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Surzer, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


COCONINO AND TUSAYAN NATIONAL FORESTS. 


The next business on tlie Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 278) to extend the time for cutting timber 
on the Coconino and Tusayan National Forests, Ariz. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want to ask the gentleman having this measure in charge if 
it would not be possible under the terms of the bill extending 
the time to 1950, which is, I understand, 24 years beyond the 
limit now fixed by law, for timber or trees to be planted at 
this time and reforestation to be begun, so that in the year 
1948 or 1949 all that timber would have reached a growth 
sufficiently large to be cut? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman 
that I was in a national forest in northern Arizona two years 
ago and made inquiry of the forest supervisor as to the average 
age of the trees that were cut for lumber. A yariety known 
as the Chihuahua pine grows there, and the supervisor stated 
that the average age, as shown by the rings in the trees, was 
150 years, at which time the trees are mature and ready to 
cut. With this very slow rate of growth nothing that the gen- 
tleman suggests could happen. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course I do not mean, to say that they 
could raise trees there between now and 1950 of the same 
size as those now being cut, but could they not grow trees of 
sufficient size between the present time and 1948 which would 
at that time be large enough to cut for timber? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Trees about 8 inches in diameter were 
pointed out to me as 30.years old. Owing to the comparatively 
slight rainfall, the growth is exceedingly slow. I desire to 
state for the information of the gentleman that if I obtain 
consent to have this bill considered, I shall propose to substi- 
tute an identical bill, which has passed the Senate, in lieu 
of this bill, 

Mr. WALSH. Does that carry it up to 1950? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Senate bill 389 is identical with this bill. 
There is not the difference of a comma between the two meas 
ures, 
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Mr. WALSH: Of course the gentleman states that he saw 
os there that were 8 inches in diameter that were 100 years 

Mr. HAYDEN. Thirty years old. 

Mr. WALSH. Would it be possible to plant some other species 
of trees there which might grow more rapidly? Evidently there 
is sufficient moisture for a forest to have grown up during the 
past 100 or 150 years, and I do not know whether this is located 
in s section where the tree growth might be encouraged by the 
introduction of irrigation or some other plan, 

Mr. HAYDEN. All this timber grows at an altitude of from 
5,500 feet to 7,500 feet, and irrigation is both impractical and 
unnecessary. The Forest Service has a tree-planting experi- 
ment station near Flagstaff, Ariz., but up to this time they have 
had but little success in growing trees there. It was explained 
to me by the officer in charge of the station that if the rainfall 
does not come at the richt time the seeds do not germinate, or. 
if it happens to be a very cold winter, the freezing will kill the 
young trees. It is only once in about 15 years that there is any 
considerable reproduction of timber. There has to be a combi- 
nation of rainfall nnd seed crop and a mild winter so that the 
trees do not freeze in order to have any reproduction at all. For 
these rensons planting trees on the national forests in northern 
Arizona has not been demonstrated to be a commercial success. 

Mr. WALSH. Then the result of this legislation will be to 
just devastate this reservation? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Oh, no. The Saginaw & Manistee Lumber 
Co. now control two tracts of land, aggregating 75.000 acres, on 
which there are about 180,000,000 feet of lumber. On 45.000 
acres, containing about 115,000,000 feet of lumber, they have 
until 1926 in which to complete the cut. That company now 
has absolute control of that area and can strip it bare of mer- 
chantable timber if they so desire. 

On 30,000 acres, containing about 65.000.000 feet of timber, 
there is no time limit. They can cut that at any time they 
please. Now, the company agrees that, in consideration of 
this. extension of time on the 45.000 acres, the unlimited time 
they have in which to eut the timber on the 30,000 acres shall 
likewise be limited to 1950. They also agree that hereafter 
all logging operutions shall be conducted under the regulations 
of the Forest Service, which provide that a number of seed 
trees shall be left on each acre, and that the tree tops shall be 
piled and burned to avoid the danger of forest fires, 

With respect to the history of this bil I would like to state 
to the gentleman some facts which I think perhaps will aid in 
its considerntion. This measure was sent to me by the officials 
of the United States Forest Service in Washington, and I was 
asked to introduce it, because the enactment of such a law would 
benefit the Coconino and Tusayan National Forests. About 50 
years ago the Government donated to the Atlantic-Pacific Rail- 
road the alternate sections on each side of the track for 40 
miles. About 20 years ago the Government, by means of cer- 
tain exchanges, which no one now approves. again acquired 
title to these alternate sections. But in the meantime the 
Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Co., a Michigan corporation, had 
beught timber on two large tracts of land. They did not own 
and never have owned an acre of the land. They purchased 
only the timber-cutting rights. 

In logging its timber on the alternate sections the company 
also found it advisnble to purchase the timber on the other 
parts of the checkerboard, which belonged to the United States. 
But the capacity of the lumber mill in Williams is such that, 
unless this bill is passed. they must confine all of their opera- 
tions to the tract of 45,000 acres, if they are compelled to cut 
the timber on it by 1926. This means that the Government 
timber on the alternate sections will net be cut. i 

Now, no other lumber company could afford to carry on 
logging operations for half of the timber in that scope of 
country. Therefore it is to the interest of the Forest Service 
that this legislation be passed so the cutting will proceed on 
all of the land. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman’s statement is based upon the 
theory that it is to the interest of the Forest Service to destroy 
all the trees, whether on the odd-numbered or even-numbered 
sections, above 12 inches in diameter? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; it is in the interest of the Forest Serv- 
ice to have all the matured timber cut on the Government land 
as well as on the lands now controlled by the Saginaw & 
Manistee Lumber Co. If that is done, and suitable seed trees 
are left on each acre, the forests are amply protected and will 
reproduce themselves in due course of time. 

Mr. WALSH. May I ask the gentleman if this company 
which is cutting the timber upon the odd-numbered sections, 
which it hus purchased, is leaving trees uncut 11 inches in diam- 


eter 18 inches above the ground or making a clean sweep of 
those trees? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I understand that the company is faithfully 
carrying out the contract under which it is doing business. I 
have heard no complaint from the Forest Service in that regard. 
They have left all undersize trees on the land. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is not this probably true: So far as their 
own timber is concerned they are under no obligations to leave 
those trees? 

Mr. HAYDEN. They are under contract to cut no tree under 
11 inches in diameter 18 inches above the ground. 

Mr. MONDELL, They may be doing that; but they are 
under no obligation to leave seed trees or to comply with the 
regulations of the Forest Service with regard to the protection 
from fire. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is true; but they now propose to put 
themselves under the national forest regulations. 

Mr. WALSH. So if they desire, without this legislation they 
could entirely clear the odd-numbered sections, but if this legis- 
lation is passed they would have to comply with the same regu- 
lations that are imposed upon even-numbered sections in cutting 
timber on the odd-numbered sections? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Exactly so. 

Mr. WALSH. And this limit, which is now fixed at 1950, in 
the gentleman’s opinion would not be detrimental to the preser- 
vation and security of the forests in that section of the country? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Absolutely not. The gentleman understands 
that the limit to which he refers applies only to about one-half 
of the land. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand. 

Mr. HAYDEN. But they uecept the limit of 1950 on another 
tract of land, which they now have an unlimited time to cut. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, where in the bill is there any such provision that ter- 
minates the right of this lumber company to cut its timber on 
that land which has no limit of time for cutting? 

Mr. HAYDEN. This is the way in which this matter came 
up: An agreement between this company and the Secretary of 
Agriculture is already prepared and ready for signature, and 
the bill provides: 

That said company executes and enters Into an a ment with the 
Secretary of Agriculture to comply with such additional requirements 
as may mutually agreed upon to promote forest-fire protection, re- 
forestation, and forestry administration. 

Now, in the prepared agreement the Secretary of Agriculture 
has provided that the timber-cutting rights on both tracts of 
land shall expire in 1950. 4 

Mr. STAFFORD. But there is nothing in the law which 
terminates the right of this lumber company—that their right 
on their land, on which they have an unlimited right to cut, 
shall terminate in 1950? 

Mr. HAYDEN. This act is absolutely inoperative unless they 
make such an agreement with the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is nothing in this law saying the 
Secretary should embody that provision in the agreement, but 
while it is incorporated in the letter of the Secretary, that is 
his proposition; nevertheless if this law were passed and the 
lumber company would decline to adhere to the tentative agree- 
ment the Secretary would be still privileged to go ahead and 
give the privilege to continue until 1950 the cutting on this land. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Which he has absolutely no intention of 
doing. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know that. Now, would the gentleman 
have any objection to incorporating an amendment to carry out 
that idea? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I would not have any objection to it; but I 
do not think it is necessary. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is not necessary if the Secretary insists 
that the tentative agreement be executed, but as legislators we 
should embody it in the bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I huve no objection to that. But, as I say, 
the Secretary assures us, and so states in his report, that 
nothing will be done to this unless such an agreement is 
reached. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The reason for Congress allowing this bill 
to go through granting this long time of 24 years to this com- 
pany to cut timber on the major portion of this land that it 
has not a right to cut is that it will surrender its privileges of 
cutting timber there perpetually in December, 1950. Now, I 
would like to ask the gentleman if he has uny objection to au 
amendment that I suggest, in the following language? I do 
not know whether it will embody it or not. I am reading now 
on page 2, after the word “administration,” in line 5, After the 
word “ administration“ insert: 
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And, further, that all its rights to cut and remove timber from any 
lands within said national forest are to terminate on the 81st day of 
December, 1950. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I would be glad to accept that amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I inquire further—and I am making 
the inquiry at the suggestion of some gentlemen on this side— 
what was the need of extending this privilege 24 years? Why 
could not a shorter time than that still protect the interests of 
the Government and also give advantage to the lumber com- 
pany? 

Mr. HAYDEN. All that I know is that this agreement was 
mace between the lumber company and the Forest officials after 
considerable negotiation. Having reached an agreement, the 
Forest Service sent me this bill and asked me to introduce it. 
I will say to the gentleman that before I took any action on 
it in committee I referred it to the governor of Arizona, the 
State land commission, the board of supervisors of Coconino 
County, and a number of others. They all reported to me that 
this measure was mutually advantageous to the Forest Service, 
the State of Arizona, Coconino County, and to the lumber 
company. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand that this is a mountainous 
country. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And it is only practicable to have one 
spur line of railroad to run it into the forest and take the timber 
down to the mill? 

Mr. HAYDEN. And it is hard to construct on account of 
the rocky condition of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to substitute the bill 

S. 389 for the House bill, and ask unanimous consent that it be 
considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arizona 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Now, the gentleman from Arizona asks that Senate bill 389 be 
considered in lieu of the House bill. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 5 
An act (S. 389) to extend the time for cutting timber on the Coconino 

and Tusayan National Forests, Ariz. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the rights of the Saginaw & Manistee 
Lumber Co., and its successors in interest, to cut and remove the 
timber from such of the lands within the Coconino and Tusayan Na- 
tional Forests as were reconveyed to the United States, subject to out- 
standing timber-right contracts held by said company, under the rules, 
regulations, and conditions imposed by the Secretary of the Interlor 
at the time of said reconveyance, are hereby extended to and until the 
Zist day of December, A. D. 1950: Provided, That said company exe- 
cutes and enters into an a ment with the Secretary of Agriculture 
to comply with such additional requirements as may be mutually 
agreed upon to promote forest-fire 1 reforestation, and forestry 
administration; tut this act shall not be construed to confer upon 
said company any other rights in addition to those held by the com- 
pany at the time of said reconveyance, and in the absence of the execu- 
tion of such an agreement this act shall neither extend nor restrict 
the present rights of said company. s 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ofer an amendment which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STAFFORD : Page 2, line 5, after the word 
„ administration,“ insert: And, further, that all its rights to cut and 
remove timber from any lands within sald national forest are to ter- 
minate on the 3lst day of December, 1950. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. f 

On motion of Mr. Haypen, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the bill H. R. 273, of similar tenor, laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 


COLUMBIA RIVER AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 2617) to ratify the compact and agreement 
between the States of Oregon and Washington regarding con- 
current jurisdiction over the waters of the Columbia River and 
its tributaries in connection with regulating, protecting, and 


preserving fish. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 


ent consideration of the bill? 


Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I do not 
incline to object, but I wish to obtain some information as to 
what are the rights of the Federal Government in control of 
fisheries in boundary streams. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Speaker, the States have complete juris- 
diction over the Columbia River except in respect to commerce 
and navigation, and those are both exempted from the operation 
of the bill. There is no question of Federal jurisdiction in- 
volved here, in so far as fisheries are concerned. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I suppose the title to the aujoining land 
on the Columbia River terminates at the high-water mark of 
that stream? 

Mr. HADLEY. The high-water mark. I should say—— . 

Mr, STAFFORD. And that the title, up to the median line, 
is in the State in which the property is located? 

Mr. HADLEY. A more pertinent question, if the gentleman 
will permit, is as to what is the real boundary of the States. 
The boundary of the States is really the middle of the channel 
and the jurisdiction of the States is concurrent over the stream, 
but in the exercise of their powers under this general and con- 
current jurisdiction, in the absence of uniform laws, there have 
frequently been very serious controversies which have arisen 
and which could not be avoided, because in the nature of things, 
where the boundary is in the middle of the stream, in the 
course of time, with the changed conditions, which are effective 
on either side, the question of determining where the middle 
of the stream is is one that is difficult for even scientific or 
accurate determination, and for practical purposes a very an- 
noying situation is presented. With a view to reaching the 
difficulties that are involved, the States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington entered into a compact, through their respective legis- 
latures, in 1915, as it appears in this bill, and they adopted uni- 
form laws with respect to fisheries on the Columbia River; that 
is, the agreement was made subject to ratification by Con- 
gress, because under the Constitution no such agreement can 
be made between the States, and, in fact, no agreement can be 
made between States without the consent of Congress. 

A compact was entered into, and subsequently a bill identical 
with this passed the House in the Sixty-fourth Congress, but 
it failed to be reached in the other body, and in the sessions of 
1917 following both States again entered into a further agree- 
ment with regard to the same general subject matter, desiring 
to amend their fishing laws concurrently in certain particulars. 
That was done, and in the report of the joint conference com- 
mittee to each legislature, which was adopted by both legisla- 
tures, they again referred to this compact and agreement and 
expressed the desire on behalf of each State that this compact 
previously referred to in the bill which was passed in this 
House be ratified by Congress. That was done in the sessions 
of 1917, so that the compact continues, and the legislation has 
been consistent with that compact. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I have recognized the need 
of such action to confirm the action of the respective legislatures 
of the States, and therefore I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 2617) to ratify the compact and agreement between the 
States of Oregon and Washington ee concurrent jurisdiction 
over the waters of the Columbia River and its tributaries in connec- 
tion with regulating, protecting, and preserving fish. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Congress of the United States of America 
hereby consents to and ratifies the 8 and agreement entered 
into between the States of Oregon and Washington relative to regulating, 
pees , and preserving fish in the boundary waters of the folumbin 

iver and other waters, which compact and agreement is contained in 
section 20 of chapter 188 of the general laws of Oregon for 1915. and 

section 116, chapter 31, of the session laws of Washington for 1915, 

and is as follows: 

“All laws and 8 now existing, or Which may be necessary 
for regulating, protecting, or preserving fish in the Waters of the 
Columbia River, over which the States of Oregon and Washington have 
concurrent gurisatction or any other waters within either of said 
States, which would affect said concurrent jurisdiction, shall be mad 
changed, altered, and amended in whole or in part, only with the mut 
consent and approbation of both States.” 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed to affect the right of the 
United States to re te commerce, or the jurisdiction of the United 
States over navigable waters. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Haptey, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 

ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 

was the Senate joint resolution (S. J. Res. 104) authorizing the 
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assistant to the Secretary of the Interior to sign official papers 
and documents. 
The title of the resolution was read. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

Reo STAFFORD. Will the gentleman withhold his objec- 
tion 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; I will withhold it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman withholds his 
objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this resolution is strongly 
urged and recommended by the Secretary of the Interior in 
order to relieve him of some of the detailed work in the ad- 
ministration of his office. 1 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris], who reported 
the resolution. is at present engaged in a very important hear- 
ing on the water-power bill. Otherwise he would be here to 
present this need. But, if the gentleman will permit, this 
assistant ‘to the Secretary, as ‘the Secretary points out in his 
letter contained in the report, is a high-grade man in the nature 
of a confidential secretary. i 

The gentleman realizes that in the administration of large 
business affairs, matters of detail, of the signing of papers, the 
signing of letters, is left by the heads of the institutions to the 
assistant to the president, assistants to the various other execu- 
tive officers. The gentleman certainly is not opposed to de- 
puting to the assistant to the Secretary such administrative 
work as is sought to be accomplished by this bill. 

I thought that with this presentation the gentleman would 
see the need of not taking up the time of the Secretary himself 
in merely signing unimportant papers, but would leave it to his 
discretion to determine what papers might be signed by his 
assistant. 

Mr. MONDELL. ‘The Assistant Secretary is a good lawyer. 
He is a man well qualified to pass on any question which might 
come before the Secretary. But in the law there are consid- 
erable classes of papers which can not be signed by the Secre- 
tary’s assistant. 

Mr. WALSH. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

- Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. This is not to authorize Mr. Vogelsang to sign 
these papers. This is to authorize the -ussistant to the Secre- 
tary to do it. 

Mr. ELSTON. It is the same thing. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, no; it is not the same thing at all. The 
gentleman from ‘California [Mr. Ersrex] would convey the 
impression that the Assistant Secretary and the assistant to 
the Secretary are the same officials, whereas if he would look 
into the matter a little further he would see that they are 
not the same persons at all, and that this is not designed to 
confer any authority upon Mr. Vogelsang to sign papers, but 
5 confer it upon Mr. Bradley or upon Mr. Meyer or on Mr. 

rown. 

Mr. ELSTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. ELSTON. When I suggested in the colloquy here, with- 
out obtaining recognition of the Chair, that it was the same 
thing I was referring to a principle. It is perfectly obvious 
that the Secretary of the Interior himself can not be here all 
the time. Mr. Vogelsang has tremendous responsibilities. Now, 
there are certain departments of the work that are in the 
nature of pro forma duties, wherein, however, the official signa- 
ture of the Secretary is This resolution was con- 
sidered by the committee of which I am a member. It was 
unanimously passed out by Republicans and Democrats, and it 
was considered a very necessary additional facility to the office 
of the Secretary of the Interior to enable them to do their 
business expeditiously. : 

We all know how ‘these departments are run, ‘There is a 
great deal of routine work, and it is desirable in the interest 
of efficient work in the departments, I hope the gentleman 
will not object. It is not a matter of adding to the autocratic 
power or enlarging the grasp of an ever-grasping Secretary, as 
he might impute, but it is merely to enable that Secretary the 
better to perform his functions, 

It appeared to the committee, without much argument upon 
it, that it was a perfectly reasonable and sensible thing to do. 
I can not see how this resolution could be objected to at all. 
It is a very inconsequential matter. It amounts to very little. 
I appeal to the gentleman from Massachusetts to withhold his 
objection and let this little resolution pass. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I have withheld my objection 
for the purpose of permitting the gentleman from California to 
make the statement which he has made. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman 
from Massachusetts yield to a suggestion from me also? 

Mr. WALSH. I will be delighted to. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will say that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] asked me to assist in passing this 
bill if there was any opposition to it. I think you know, and 
everybody knows, that the Secretary of the Interior is one of 
the busiest men in Washington, and has been for many months, 
In fact, all of us western Members, especially who have busi- 
ness with the Secretary of the Interior, or with the Interior 
Department, know that the assistant to the Secretary is a 
thoronghly qualified and exceptionally competent man to ex- 
amine matters and to sign the Secretary’s name to such matters 
as the Secretary may designate. The assistant secretaries have 
special duties that fully occupy their time. They are all very 
busy. That is a tremendously important department, and when 
the Secretary of the Interior has made this earnest request, and 
made it so urgently to the Senate and House both, to relieve 
him of this physical drudgery of personally signing his name 
many hundreds of times, it seems to me that is a reasonable 
request that Congress should grant. It is pructically a personal 
matter that he has asked of us, and I am perfectly confident 
that it will not be abused or the Secretary's confidence violated. 
It seems to me we ought to grant this request in the interest 
of facilitating business. Certainly nobody will say that Sec- 
retary Lane would ask this authority if he thought there was 
any possibility whatever of its ever being abused. The Senate 
has promptly passed this bill without any question, and I .cer- 
tainly feel that the House ought to do so. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I recognize the fact that the 
present Secretary of the Interior is a most capable and excel- 
lent official—one of the ablest of the President's Cabinet. in my 
opinion—and that he had what seemed to him good reason for 
favoring this legislation. But it is only going to open up the 
opportunity in the future, when possibly we may not have as 
competent and capable a Secretary of the Interior as we have 
now, for confusion and mistake. The present Secretary of the 
Interior complains that he has only two assistant secretaries. 
Yet the Secretary of Commerce has but one, the Secretary of 
Labor has but one, and the Secretary of the Navy has but one 
assistant secretary. This does not enlarge the authority of 
the two assistant secretaries in any way whatever. In addition 
to these two assistant secretaries, the Secretary of the Interior 
has an assistant to the Secretary, an assistant to the Secre- 
tary än charge of the affairs of the Alaska Railroad, a special 
assistant to the Secretary, a chief clerk, a private secretary to 
the Secretary, and a confidential clerk, in addition to the wari- 
ous other bureau chiefs, assistants, clerks, und ‘solicitors, and 
the assistants to the heads of the various bureaus and divisions 
of the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Is the gentleman aware that the 
force in the Interior Department has increased so that to-day 
in the various bureaus of that department there are more than 
25,000 employees? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; and I am also aware that the Navy De- 
partment has-increased very much more than ‘that, yet we have 
not been asked to provide another Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. The work of the Navy Department is far greater and 
is of a great deal more importance during the present crisis 
than the work of the Interior Department. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. But the Secretary of the Navy 
does not have to sign one one-hundredth part of the documents 
that the Secretary of the Interior has to sign. 

Mr. WALSH. T do not agree with the gentleman at all, be- 
cause the Secretary of the Navy and his assistants very often 
sign correspondence that comes to them from the chiefs of other 
bureaus and divisions, and frequently when you expect to get 
a reply from the chief of a bureau or division the reply is re- 
turned to you signed by the Secretary of the Navy or the Assist- 
ant Secretary. Secretary Lane says: 

This, however, does not relieve myself or the Assistant Secretaries 


from the necessity of signing the documents and papers after they have 
passed through his hands— 


Referring to the assistant to the Secretary. Therefore this is 
not going to relieve them from the task of signing these docu- 
ments, apparently, but it simply permits somebody else to sign 
them ‘before the Secretary does. 

Mr. ELSTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. 1 yield to the gentleman from ‘California. 

Mr. ELSTON. Does not that leave the gentleman an open- 
ing, then, to permit this bill to pass without his objection ander 
these peculiar circumstances? I-realize the possibilities in the 
way of complications and possible abuse that the gentleman 
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has conjured up here; but in view of the last comment in the 
Secretary’s communication. I do not think these things will 
eventuate in this case, and I really hope the gentleman will 
withhold his objection. I do not believe any great harm will 
result. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I have grave doubts as to whether 
we ought to establish a precedent such as this with the head of 
a very important executive department and permit him to allow 
one of his assistanis—not nn Assistant Secretary of the de- 
partment, however—who may be, and probably is, his personal 
selection for the position, to sign documents of gravest import. 
The existing law only permits the chief clerk, as I understand 
it, to sign these documents in the absence of the Assistant Sec- 
retary. Probubly an additional and impelling reason for the 
enactment of this proposed legislation um be found in the fact 
that this distinguished Secretary of the Interior has lately. been 
assigned te a wage arbitration committee, or some similar 
board or tribunal—for which I know he is amply qualified— 
that will engage some of his time; but it seems to me that the 
Secretary of the Interior ought not to transfer the work of 
signing officin! documents that become a part of the records 
of the Government und of his department to an assistant who 
is not really an executive officer. 

However, though I have received sufficient information to 
convince me that the objections which I have raised are well 
founded. I have had an opportunity to express my views upon 
the question, und I am going to withdraw the objection. [LAp- 
plause.] Should confusion arise in the future. I shall have the 
sutisfaction of knowing that it was, in a feeble way, forecast. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate joint resolution 104. 

Resolved, etc., That the assistant to the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and hereby is, authorized to sign such official papers and documents as 
the Secretary may direct. 

The joint resolution was ordered to a third reading, 
accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Tayor of Colorado, a mation to reconsider 
the moe by which the joint resolution was passed was laid op 
the tuble. 


INDEMNITIES TO AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, GREECE, AND TURKEY. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 69) to authorize the payment of indemnities 
to the Governments of Austria-Hungury, Greece. and Turkey 
for injuries inflicted on their nationals during riots occurring 
in South Omaha, Nebr., February 21. 1909. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I ask that this be passed over without 8 for a week. 

Mr. FLOOD. Two weeks. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; the next Unanimous Consent Calendar 
day is a week from Monday. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. But we may not get that day. 

Mr. FLOOD. This bill was introduced by the gentleman frou 
Nebraska [Mr. Loseck]. und I suppose he will have no objev- 
tion to its going over without prejudice. 

Mr. LOBECK. I suppose the gentleman from Wisconsin 
would like to consider it further. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is my purpose. It is worthy of con- 
sideration, becuuse it involves a considerable amount. 

Mr, LOBECK. All right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON TO ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

The next business. on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6966) authorizing the Secretary of State ta 
procure u suituble portrait of Gen. George Washington and 
present the same to the Military College of the Argentine Re- 
public 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the umount involved in this bill is small, and the iden is com- 
mendable. I wonder whether the committee would not think it 
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advisable to place a limit on the amount that may be expended 
for other purposes than the procurement of this portrait? The. 


Argentine Republic presented a photograph. This great Re- 
public desires to present a painting of our first President. It Is 
a most laudable undertaking, but I do not believe that the $3.000 
appropriated, or the major portion of it. should be expended in 
expense attending its presentation, as the bill might permit. I 
think there should be some limit so that the major portion should 
be expended on the pertrait, frame, and inscription. There has 
been no estimate made as to the cost of the puinting, but if we 
are going to present one, we want a titting one of the first Presi- 
dent and not have the larger portion of it taken up with the ex- 
pense of traveling and entertainment of a commission on the 
part of those who may present the portrnit to Argentina. 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not think there is any intention to send any 
commission to make the presentation, It will be sent to the 
American ambassador, and he will make the presentation. If 
the gentleman has an amendment to prevent anything of that 
kind, I will accept it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have prepared an amendment, which 
says: 

Provided, That no more than $1.000 shall be expended for all other 

1 ee te precure the painting, frame, and inscription of the 


Mr. ead I think that is all right, but it would be better 
to make it $500. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That would be more resonable. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Spenker. I ask unanimous consent that the 
aad be considered in the House as in Committee of the 

le. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent to consider the bill in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

we it enacted, ete., That as a mark of appreciation of. and esteem for, 

he people of the Argentine Republic. the Secretary of State ts hereb 
8 and directed te procure, frame, and —— suitably inscri 

rtait of Gen. George Washington. and to to present the same to the 
atl itary College of the Argentine Republic. 

rf fo bay the expe’ of executing thin ach, fe herey appropriate 
far: 0 e + 
out of —.— money in the 3 ‘hot otherwise appropriated. 
disbursed by th tary of State. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment to be inserted at the enil of sectlon 2. 

The Clerk read as folie: 

Insert at the end of section 2 the following: 

“ Provided, That no more than $500 shall be expended for all other 
purposes. except the procuring of the painting, frame, and Inscription of 
the said portrait.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Foo, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PROTECTION OF MIGRATORY BIRDS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (S. 1553) to give effect te the convention between the 
United States and Grent Britain for the protection of migratory 
birds concluded at Washington, August 16, 1916. and for other 


purposes. ‘ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, Reserving the right ta object, I would 
like to usk the gentleman from Virginia if it is his intention to 
press the bill? 

Mr. FLOOD. No. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I object. 


UNITED STATES COURT FOR CHINA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10243) to supplement existing legislation 
relative to the United States Court for China and to increase 
the serviceability thereof. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 


INCREASE OF SALARY OF THE UNITED STATES MARTES WESTERN 
DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 7796) to increase the salary of the United 
States marshal for the westerv district of Michigan. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speuker, I ask unanimous consent that 


-the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 


Whole, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent to consider the bill in the House as in 


Committee of the Whole. 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act the 
Salary of tlie United States marshal for the western district of Michigan 
shall be at the rate of $4,000 a year. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Stoax, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 171) to repeal the last proviso of section 4 of an 
act to establish the Rocky Mountain National Park, in the State 
of Colorado, and for other purposes, approved January 26, 1915. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, the bill 
changes the limitation on the amount of appropriation that could 
be made by Congress in the original law creating the Rocky 
Mountain National Park only three years ago. I ask the gen- 
tleman to withdraw this bill so as to give the committee an 
opportunity to consider matters in connection with the admin- 
istration of these national parks. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will 
not object to the consideration of this bill at this time. It is 
true the prohibition was placed on it at the time of the organiza- 
ion of the park, one of the most extensive parks in this coun- 
try, and yet this was the first park that was discriminated 
against in this way. The gentleman from Wisconsin urges that 
it be laid over in order that more information may be secured 
from the department as to the necessity for additional appro- 
priations for the parks. The Secretary of the Interior has re- 
peatedly, during the three years since this inhibition was made, 
recommended to Congress a larger appropriation, and gone into 
details as to the necessity for a larger appropriation. There 
have been more visitors to this park than to any other of our 
national parks. Last year there were more than 135,000 people 
visited it. It is not as accessible to people as it should be, and, 
being the property of the United States, it seems to me that an 
appropriation of $10,000 a year is hardly sufficient even for its 
supervision, let alone any improvements necessary to bring the 
park accessible to the people. It is not sufficient to make trails 
and roads, and it does seem to me that, inasmuch as the Secre- 
tary of the Interior could not get a larger appropriation, that 
this inhibition should be removed. I want to say further that if 
this is done, making it possible for the Government to make a 
larger appropriation—and I will say that the demand will not be 
excessive—the people of Colorado, upon their own initiative, 
are prepared to treble the amount appropriated by the Congress 
out of the State funds in order to assist in the development 
and improvement of this park. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, we all remember when this 
national park was created and taken under the supervision of 
the National Government. We all recall that at that time 
assurance was given that the National Government would not 
be called upon to expend more than $10,000 in the maintenance 
of that park. It was essentially a State park. The National 
Government took it over, and there is now being presented the 
very condition which anyone who is acquainted with the trend 
of affairs to impose upon the National Government State func- 
tions feared, namely, the limit is sought to be raised and the 
whole burden of maintenance thrown upon the National Goy- 
ernment, Unless the gentleman is willing to have this bill 
passed over without prejudice, I shall be constrained to object. 

Mr, TIMBERLAKE. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, just a few moments ago I withheld 
a point of order that there was no quorum present, and I do 
not wish to take up the time longer, because it is getting late 
and it is Saturday afternoon. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, in view of the statement 
of the gentleman, I ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice, to go to the foot of the calendar, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


$ SALARIES IN CUSTODIAN SERVICE, TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 344) for the regulation of-salaries in the 
custodian service of the Treasury Department. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to inquire of the gentleman from Nebraska the per- 
centage of increase this bill provides for these employees. 


Is there objection? 


Mr. LOBECK. The average increase, according to the re- 
port on this bill, above what is paid now is 12.38 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, while I think there is no ques- 
tion but that some of the salaries of these various employees 
ought to be increased, in view of the fact that the other day 
we passed a bill increasing the salaries of employees $120 a 
year, and I take it that would include these comprehended in 
this measure, and in view of the further fact that this is too 
important a measure to be considered by unanimous consent at 
this time of the day and in this day of the week, I trust the 
gentleman will ask to have it passed over without prejudice 
and go to the foot of the calendar. 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Speaker, in view of what the gentleman 
says, and because it is an important measure—we have had 
continuous hearings on it—and these are the lowest salaried 
men in any department 

Mr. WALSH. I notice that, and I think they are entitled to 
the increases provided. 

Mr. LOBECK. And if the gentleman will promise to give 
this matter careful consideration so that we can take it up next 
unanimous-consent day, I shall be glad to ask to have it go over. 

Mr. WALSH. I shall be glad to give the matter the con- 
sideration that it deserves. 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice, to go to the foot of the calendar, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SALARY OF UNITED STATES MARSHAL, WESTERN DISTRICT OF 
MICHIGAN, 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. Was a motion made to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill (H. R. 7796), to increase the salary of the United 
States marshal for the western district of Michigan? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There was. The gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan] made the motion. 

Mr. SLOAN. I made the motion. 

Mr. RAKER. My recollection is there was no such motion 
made, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There was a motion made to 
reconsider. The Chair has a very distinct recollection. The 
Clerk started to read the next bill just as the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Stoan] made the motion. He says he made it, 
and the Chair remembers distinctly hearing him make it. Then 
the Chair made the statement, “ Without objection it will be 
so ordered,” and there was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. That statement settles it, of course. 


LANDS IN THE TOWN SITE OF PORT ANGELES, WASH. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 5351) providing for the disposal of 
certain lands in block 32, in the city of Port Angeles, State of 
Washington. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? = 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Washington | Mr. 
Haprey] if this is the measure that came up during the Sixty- 
fourth Congress and on which there was considerable discussion 
about the matter in which the then gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. Humphrey] took a very prominent part? 

Mr. HADLEY. No, Mr. Speaker, this bill has no relation to 
the bill of which the gentleman speaks, as far as I know; 
because this was a bill which passed in the Senate in the 
Sixty-fourth Congress, as I remember it, but it was not intro- 
duced in this body and never was up in this House at all. 
There have been other bills relating to property in this town 
site, but nothing related to this, and nothing of the sume 
nature, as far as I know. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, reserving the right to object, will the 
gentleman make a brief statement about the necessity for this 
legislation? 

Mr. HADLEY. I will be glad to do it; yes. The property is 
located in a block which was reserved from sale when the 
town site was to be disposed of. That is, I should say, it was 
an original Government town site and this block was reserved. 
In 1912 under an act passed by Congress provision was made 
for the sale of all lots except those required for governmental 
use. The Government investigated the matter and decided to 
reserve for the Treasury Department three and for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture three. Those six lots have been set aside 
aud reserved. Seven lots have been sold and passed to patent. 
Six are desired as excepted in the bill for governmental use, 
leaving seven which have not been disposed of, und each of 
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those lots by this bill would be sold under the terms of the act 
of 1912 providing for apnraisement and sale. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HADLEY. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Back in 1913 the Treasury Department 
had reserved for its use lots 6 to 15. inclusive, and now their 
decision as to the number of lots that may be needed for a 
Federal building is of a more restricted amount. Has the city 
gone backward, so that the Treasury Department does not 
believe so large a number of lots will be needed in the future 
for the Government's use? 

Mr. HADLEY. No; but the Government has made investi- 
gations and determined just what would be necessary and has 
examined the physical conditions as they exist in that block. I 
know what they are myself and I know that part of the prop- 
erty which was reserved under that original order to which 
the gentleman refers, was not suitable at all, and it was not 
contiguous, but had an alley separating it from the property 
that is now reserved. The property now reserved consists of 
three lots 150 feet wide by 140 feet in depth with an alley in 
the rear on the corner of a business street, and the other prop- 
erty: 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it not a fact the lots the Treasury now 
reserves were included in the larger site reserved back in 1913? 

Mr. HADLEY. That is true. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Now, w'll the gentleman explain the gen- 
eral character of this block that is partly reserved for the 
Agricultural Department and partly for the Treasury Depart- 
ment, whether there are any private buildings on that square 
or block? 

Mr. HADLEY. There are some private buildings on some of 
the lots, The act of 1912 gave a preferential right to purchase 
to persons who were actuul settlers prior to a certain date, I 
think in 1910. But that is not involved here, yet as a matter 
of fact I take it that under the act of 1912 such land as may 
be sold would carry a preferential right to those persons to 
purchase who may have been bona fide settlers upon the land 
prior to that date. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the population of Port Angeles? 

Mr. HADLEY. I would estimate it at from 5,000 to 6,000 
people. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The land reserved under this bill for that 
prite building is a tract, according to the report, 300 feet by 

eet. 

Mr. HADLEY. It has 150 feet frontage by 140 feet in depth. 
I have not the report. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, perhaps the gentleman is right. If 
the gentleman is right in that the size of these three lots is but 
150 by 140, I wiil be obliged to object, because I believe that 
would not be large enough for a public building. 

Mr. HADLEY. The gentleman misunderstood my statement. 
I did not say they were 50 by 140. I say 150 by 140. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand. The gentleman does not 
believe that a tract of land 150 feet by 140 is adequate for a 
Government building? 

Mr. HADLEY. I do, indeed: and furthermore 

Mr. MONDELL. It is a quarter of a block. 

Mr. HADLEY. If the gentleman will permit, the depart- 
ment has passed upon it, and the report of the Secretary says 
it is adequate for the purposes of that town. And I am sure 
if the gentleman will investigate the public buildings ju the 
past he will find that there are not many larger places, 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will permit, that is the 
area ordinarily reserved. It is practically a quarter of a block. 
Except in a very large city, that is abundant space for a pubtic 
building and leaves sufficient space all around the building. 

Mr. HARDY. I will sny that that is the size of a lot in a 
town in my district a quarter of n block. 

Mr. STAFFORD. These gentlemen hére are acquainted with 
the size of land in small burgs on which they erect public build- 
ings, and with which I am not so well acquainted, and I will 
take their judgment about that. But I considered that in a 
grent and rushing city like Port Angeles the population would 
be so large that a small lot would not be useful for a Govern- 
ment ouilding and meet the needs of the Government service. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be considered in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Washing- 
ton asks unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the 
House us in the Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 
{After u nus. The Chair hears none. 


The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill 2 R. inthe do et oe for the 


J of certain lands in block 
of Port Angeles, State of Washington. 


Be it pistes etc., That all lots in block 82, In the city of Port 

Se State of Washington. now reserved for Governm nt purposes 
er an act entitled “An act providing for the reappralse..ent and 
sale * certain cae in the town site of Port Angeks, Wasb.. and for 
wat 8 weer’ March 16. 1912. except lots 1. 8. 9. 10. 1 

— 1 11 — of under and pursuant to the visions o 
sald act of March 10 1912. and the Secretary of the Interior ls hereby 
directed to procecd at once to carry out the provisions of this act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Hapury, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which this bill was passed was Inid on the table. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, 1 desire to direct the attention 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] that the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. HapLey] moved to reconsider. 

Mr. RAKER. And I want to say to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that there is no need for the gentleman saying 
that, because I am here attending to my business all the time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I will make the point of no 
quorum if there is going to be an altercation bere. 

BRIDGE ACROSS WHITE RIVER, FORSYTH, MO, 

The next business on the Calendar for Ununimons Consent 
was the bill H. R. 10365, granting the consent of Congress to 
the Forsyth special road district of Taney County, Mo., to con- 
struct a bridge acruss White Kiver at Forsyth, Mo. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Gore will report the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10365) granting the consent of 8 to the Forsyth 
special road district of Tan-y County, Mo., to construct a bridge 
across White River at Forsyth, Mo. 


Be it enacted, ete., That 3 consent ef Congress is hereby granted 
to the Forsyth — road district of Taney County, Mo., and its 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain. and operate a bridge and 

approaches thereto across the White River at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, at or near Forsyth, Mo., lu the ouat of 77 8 
in the State of Missouri, in accordance with the provisions of 
entitled * An act to gf et the construction of bridges over — — 
bie waters,” approved March 23. 1906. 

Sec, 2 That the right to alter, amend, er repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Russet, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


GRANT OF LAND TO CITY OF SAN DIEGO, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill H. R. 10587, granting to the city of San Diego 
certain lands in the Cleveland National Forest and Cupitan 
Grande Indian Reservation for dam and reservoir purposes for 
the conservation of water, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I will—— 

Mr, CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right 
to object. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Does the gentleman care to make a state- 
ment? Personally I feel that this bill is of entirely too much 
importance to be taken up at this time ef the week and on this 
calendar, If the gentleman desires to make a statement I will 
withhold. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker. this bill proposes 
a grant to the city of San Diego of certain lands, a small part 
of which seem to be public lands but a larger portion Indinn 
lands. Only a very small part seems to be public lands—a 
portion of a park of something like 120 acres—and some 2.000 
acres of the land are Indian lands. What this bill proposes to 
do is to take the land away from those Indians. which hag 
always been their homes, at some price fixed by the Secretary 
of the Interior, and purchasing them other land. There has 
been for some time carried in the Indian appropriation bills 
different sums of money for the purchase of land for homeless 
Indians in California, and very little land has been purchased. 
The result might be that these Indians would be left homeless, 
in which case the responsibility might fall on the Government 
to furnish lands for them. 

Mr. Speaker. this bill evidently should have gone to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, because it is n matter dealing with 
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Indian lands in the main, and a matter dealing with getting 
homes for these Indians, if they are left homeless by taking this 
land away from them. The bill is doubtless intended to serve 
a good purpose, and I have no doubt that it is drawn with proper 
eare, giving every protection to all the parties concerned, be- 
enuse it is reported by a committee which bears a reputation 
for such conduct. I am not very jealous of the prerogatives of 
committees, but I would like myself, personally, to make some 
investigation of the bill before final action is taken by the House. 
For that reason I believe that the bill ought to go over until 
next unanimous-consent day. 

Mr, RAKER. Mr. Speaker, may I just answer the gentle- 
man’s statement? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. The matter referred to by the gentleman—that 
it does take a part of the Indian reservation—is true. It takes 
some 2,000 acres of an entire reservation of about 16,000 acres. 
But the bill not only provides that there shall be condemnations 
in the courts and judgment fixed as to the price and value of 
the land but, in addition to that, the Secretary of the Interior 
must approve that judgment and may assess any amount that 
he may desire. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gen- 
tleman to withhold his point of order. I want but one minute 
of time. We are within three bills of finishing this calendar, 
We have been waiting patiently all the day. Our constituents 
pay us for legislating and attending to the public business. 
Here we are in sight of finishing this calendar, and somebody 
captiously makes the point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
when a gentleman says I do it “captiously.” The bill he refers 
to was considered 10 days ago. 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
moves that the House do now adjourn. The question is on 
agreeing to that motion. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. OSHAUNESSY. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, how does this leave the status 
of this bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. An objection was made. 

Mr. RAKER. That does not dispose of it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It disposes of the present con- 
sideration of it. 

Mr. (YSHAUNESSY. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division on the 
motion to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Rhode 
Tsland demands a division on the motion to adjourn. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 18, noes 13. 

So the motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 
45 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, March 
25, 1918, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GOODALL, from the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
aud Measures, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10852) to 
previde for the appointment of a commission to standardize 
screw threads, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 407), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severnily reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. HULL of Iowa, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7768) for the relief of 
Edward Looby, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 406), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr, FRENCH, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 8655) to aschorize the Secretary of 


the Interior to issue deed to G. H. Beckwith for certain land 
within the Flathead Indian Reservation, Mont., reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 403). 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 
He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 9865) to authorize the sale of certain lands to school 
district No. 28, of Missoula County, Mont., reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 404), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: A bill (H. R. 10974) to 
provide for payment of expenses incurred by the Seneca Indians 
in defending members prosecuted by the State of New York 
for fishing on lands ceded by said Indians; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 10975) to establish a 
home or homes for aged and infirm colored people and working 
girls and to establish an industrial farm and to aid people who 
must moye from the alleys on July 1, and to provide work for 
the colored youth during the summer vacation; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: A bill (H. R. 10976) requiring the Gov- 
ernment to furnish uniforms to officers of the Army or Navy, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KNUTSON (by request): A bill (H. R. 10977) to pro- 
vide additional revenue to defray war expenses and to accumu- 
late a fund with which to pay the war bonds, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 10978) providing for the in- 
terment of the bodies of the soldiers and sailors who died by the 
sinking of the Tuscania, and the erection of a suitable monument 
at Arlington National Cemetery ; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky (by request of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia) : A bill (H. R. 10979) to pro- 
vide for the redistribution of general taxes and special assess- 
ments due and payable on real estate in the District of Columbia 
in cases of subdivision or sales of land therein; to the Com 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 10980) to regulate and license 
the business of selling pianos, jewelry, furniture, clothing, and 
other commodities on installment; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. DILL: A bill (H. R. 10981) to provide revenue for 
the support of the Army and Navy and provide for the common 
defense and to defray war expenses, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LUFKIN: Memorial of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, requesting the President and the Congress to devise 
and enact measures for the drafting of aliens; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. . 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Memorial of the general court of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, requesting the President and the 
Congress to devise and enact measures for the drafting of 
aliens; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 10982) granting an increase 
of pension to Benjamin D. Barr; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 10983) granting an increase 
of pension to William Warner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. x 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 10984) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Reuben T. Berry; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 10985) granting a pension to 
Alice Morgan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 10086) granting 
an increase of pension to William P, Underwood; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10987) 
granting an increase of pension to Augustus C. Godfrey; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CURRY of California: A bil! (H. R. 10988) granting 
a pension to John D. Gardenhire; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DRUKKER: A bill (H. R. 10989) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary ©. Murray; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


1918. 


—— 


By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 10990) for the relief of John 
K. Ashley, jr. ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 10991) granting a pension to 
Kate Watson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: A bill (H. R. 10992) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to George Merchant; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10993) granting a pension to William E. 
Warren; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 10994) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles E. Blake; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KEATING: A biil (H. R. 10995) granting a pension 
to Mary J. Sharp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10996) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Stone; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 10997) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William D. Medley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 10998) to reimburse Tennie A. Anderson, 
postmaster at Maplewood, Fayette County, W. Va., for money, 
money orders, and postage stamps stolen; to the Committee on 
Clainis. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH (for Mr. Hernrz): A bill (H. R. 
10999) granting an increase of pension to Alonzo G. Burdge; to 
the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LUFKIN: A bill (H. R. 11000) granting an increase 
of pension to James B. Wildes; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 11001) granting an increase 
of pension to Adam Wooten; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11002) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Faris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11008) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Fulcher ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SHERLEY: A bill (H. R. 11004) granting a pension 
10 Jennie K. Burke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 11005) granting a pen- 
sion to Addie L. Barr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 11006) granting an increase 
of pension to Nathan Long; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 11007) granting a pension 
to John P. Leonard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 11008) granting an increase of 
pension to Myers Silvers; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11009) granting a pension to Miranda Q. 
Moore; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11010) granting a pension to Margaret L. 
Cassady ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11011) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles E. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITH of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11012) granting a 
pension to Calla R. Landsittel; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. i . $ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11013) granting a pension to Barbara 
Schroder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 11014) granting an 
increase of pension to John French; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11015) granting a pension to Meda E. 
Dodge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 11016) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Malberry Gaskins; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARKLEY: Petition of Congress Heights Methodist 
Episcopal Church, fayoring war prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of the Old Line Life Insurance Co. 
of America relative to payment of income tax; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of citizens of Beloit, 
Wis., against passage of compulsory Sunday-observance bill; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Petition of Dean Swift, Wilkin Shel- 
don, C. G. Webster, Mrs. Sady Simons, Susie M. Fabling, O. H. 
Bonney, John W. Brunton, Grace E. Shannon, Mrs. M.. H. 
Muehling, John Milton Walker, F. D. Foster, W. A. Collings, 
John Huntington, Ethel V. Huntington, N. R. Crooks, Mrs. E. D. 
Humphrey, Helen D. Kohl, Mrs. W. E. Davis, Mrs. R. B. Hard- 
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man, E. G. Eger, and C. A. Taub, all citizens of the State of 
Colorado, praying for immediate war prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Hess Kolienberg, of Denver, Colo., praying 
for the repeal of that section of the war-revenue act providing 
for increased postage rates on periodicals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Missouri Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, protesting against increased postage rates on 
periodicals; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: Memorial of Foreign Service Camp, No. 
87, United Spanish War Veterans, New York City, favoring 
pensions for widows and orphans of Spanish War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of People’s Church of Christ 
of New Britain, Conn., favoring war-time prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of Newark Valley Grange, No. 1422, 
protesting against an order of the United States Food Adminis- ` 
peaton relative to eggs and poultry; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of 26 members of the Chemung County Medical 
Society, at Elmira, N. Y., urging passage of House bill 9563, to 
give physicians who have been commissioned in the Medical 
Reserve Corps of the Army rank and percentage of such rank 
equal to that given similar oflicers in the Navy; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Connecticut State Council of 
Defense, favoring increasing allowance for officers of the Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Connecticut Hardware Association, protest- 
ing against repeal of zone postal rate for second-class mail 
matter; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

-Also, petition of L. P. Breckenridge, of Yale University, 
against passage of House bill 2878, relative to metric system; to 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. VESTAL: Memorial of Major May Post, No. 244, De- 
partment of Indiana, Grand Army of the Republic, asking for 
increase of pension for Civil War veterans to $50 per month; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of citizens of Elmwood, Ind., favoring passage 
or ae Moore purple cross bill; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Memorial of Burleigh 
County Farmers’ Union, Bismarck, N. Dak., favoring appropria- 
tion for seed and feed in certain areas upon time; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Grand Forks Trades and Labor Assembly, 
favoring the election and recall of Federal judges; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, March 25, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, Thou who dost sit upon the throne of the 
universe, we come reverently before Thee lifting up our hearts 
in prayer. The dread alarm of nations calls us to prayer this 
day. We seek Thy favor and Thy blessing. We present our- 
selves to Thee with a consciousness of having come short of 
Thy glory and having failed in much that Thou hast committed 
to our hands in our national and personal life. We pray Thee 
to forgive our sins. Cleanse us from our impurities. Give to 
us the baptism of Thy spirit and the leadership of Thy spirit, 
that we may yet accomplish Thy will in the earth through the 
things that are pleasant in Thy sight. We pray that Thou wilt 
make bare Thy arm to save, and lead the forces of justice and 
liberty and truth to a final victory. For Christ's sake. Amen. 

The journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 


ELIZABETH H. RICE b. UNITED STATES (S. DOC. NO. 205). 


Mr. SMOOT. On Saturday last the Chair laid before the 
Senate a communication from the chief clerk of the Court of 
Claims transmitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and 


conclusions filed by the court in the cause of Elizabeth H. Rice 


against the United States, which contained certain illustra- 
tions, and that they may be printed an order of the Senate must 
be granted. I therefore ask that an order be made for the 
printing of the illustrations. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The. Chair 


hears none, and it is so ordered. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills and joint resolution: 

S. 1546. An act to permit the use of certain refined products 
of petroleum as stores on steam vessels carrying passengers ; 

S. 3129. An act to provide for the disposition of the effects 
of decense:l persons in the naval service; 

S. 3130. An act to nmend section 1570 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States; 

S. 3445. An net to authorize the payment of gun pointers and 
gun captains while temporarily absent frum their regular sta- 
tions. and for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res, 104. Joint resolution authorizing the assistant to the 
Secretary of the Interior to sign official papers and documents. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 3401) to authorize the President to reduce temporarily the 
course of Instruction at the United States Naval Academy. with 
amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate, 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 3400) to regulate the pay of retired chief warrant 
officers and warrant officers on active duty, with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 389) to extend the time for cutting timber on the Coco- 
nino and Tusayan National Forests, Ariz. with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 3404) to authorize the President to drop from the 
rolls any naval or Marine Corps officer absent without leave 
for three months, or who has been convicted of any offense pun- 
ishable by confinement in the penitentiary by the civil authorl- 
ties. and prohibiting such officer's reappointment, with an 
amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of the Sonate. 

The messnge also announced that the House agrees to the re- 
port of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 117) amending the act of July 2. 1909, 
governing the holding of civil-service examinations. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
5 following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 

nate: 

H. R.2617. An act to ratify the com-act and agreement he- 
tween the States of Oregon and Washington regarding coneur- 
rent jurisdiction over the waters of the Columbin River and its 
tributaries in connection with regulating, protecting, and pre- 
serving fish; 

H. R. 4910. An act to authorize the establishment of a town 
site on the Fort Hall Indian Reservation. Idaho; t 

II. R. 8351. An act providing for the disposal of certain lands 
in block 32, in the city of Port Angeles, State of Washington: 

H. R.5559. An act to nuthorize a preference right of entry 
by certain Carey Act entrymen. and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6966. An act authorizing the Secretary of State to pra- 
cure a suitable portrait of Gen. George Washington and present 
the same to the Military College of the Argentine Republic: 

H. R. 7796. An net to incrense the salary of the United States 
marshal for the western district of Michigan; 

-H. R. 8563. An act to amend the homestead law in its appli- 
‘ation to Alaska, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9832. An act to authorize the Incorporated town of 
Seward, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding $25,000 
for the purpose of constructing dikes, flumes. aud otber works 
to confine the waters uf Lowell Creek for the protection of suid 
town; and 


II. R. 10365. An act granting the consent of Congress to the | 


Forsyth special road district of Taney County. Mo., to con- 
struct a bridge across White River at Forsyth, Mo. 


ENBOLLED BILL SIGNED, 


The messnge also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (S. 3689) authorizing the Postmas- 
ter General to cancel or readjust the screen-wagon contract of 
H. H. Hogan at Kansas City, Mo., and it was thereupon signed 
by the Vice President. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. GRONNA presented a petition of the Northwestern Dis- 
trict Medical Society, of North Dakota, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to provide for advunced rank for officers of 
the Medical Corps of the Army, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Commercial 
Ciub, of Larimore, N. Dak., favoring the enactment of legisla- 
tion providing for universal military training, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table. 


He also presented petitions of the congregations of the Me- 
Cabe Methodist Episcopal Church, of Bismarck; of the Methn- 
dist Episcopai Churches of Norma, Jud, Nortonville. and Shar- 
low; of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Bismarck > 
and of sundry citizens of Tyner. all in the Stute of North Da- 
kota, praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Sweet Clover Grange, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, of Valleyford, Wash. remonstrating 
aguinst the repeal of the present tax on oleomargurine, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. NELSON presented resolutions adopted by Local Union 
No. 106. Painters, Decorators, and Paper Hangers of America, 
of Duluth, Minn., favoring the enactment of legislation fixing 
the price of flaxseed, which were referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of the Teachers’ Ciub 
of Lapeer, Mich., praying for n repeal of the present zone sys- 
tem of postage rates on second-class mail matter, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
Mr. PHELAN presented a resolution adepted by the Tax- 
payers’ Lengue of Oakland. Cal., favoring the passage of the 
se-called administration water-power bill. which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. WARREN presented a petition of the Borner Grange, 
No, 7, Patrons of Husbandry. of Lander, Wyo., praying for a 
repeal of the present zone system of postage rates on second- 
class mail matter, which was referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Ronds. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Cheyenne, 
Wyo.. praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. COLT. I present resolutions adopted by the Legislature 
of the Stute of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, in 
favor of a league of nations te safeguard the peace of the 
world. I ask that the resolutions be printed in the Recorp and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection. the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Rxconn. as follows: 

| 


H. 694. State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, January 
t session, A. D. 1918. Approved Mar. 21, 1918. 
Resolution in favor of a league of nations to safeguard the peace of 
the world. 
Whereas the President of the United Staten has declared that our pres- 
ent and Immediate task is to win the war; and 
Whereas he has set forth that the chief alm of the war Is to secure a 


nent peace guaranteed by a partnership of free nations: 
Wherefore be It 


Resolved, That this general assembly pledges this State to hearty 
cooperation with the Federal Government In all measures nevessary 
for a vigorous ene of the war until Prussian autocracy has been 
defeated : and tt further 

Resolved, That we favor the entrance of the United States. after the 
war, into a lengue of nations to safecuard the peace that must be won 
by the gor military forces of the allied nations: and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded by the secretary 
of state to the Senators und Representatives from this State in Con- 
gress and to the Secretary of State of the United States. 

ae 

est: 


[sear] J. Furn PARKER. 


Bec etary of State. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President. I have received a telegram 
from Colorado Springs signed by over 100 of the best citizens of 
that city. which reads as follows: n 

| We, citizens of Colorado Springs. Colo., urge von to rush immediate 

| passage of the Federal suffrage amendment in the Senate. 

It is signed by Dr. Bertha W. Fowler, Leonard E. Curtis, 

| Judge Louis W. Cunningham, and others. I will say wit! rela- 
tion to these men and women that they are among the very best 
citizens of that community. 

And, Mr. President. I wish to say further that the interest 
which these people are taking in the cause of suffrage hus been 
so marked and the constitutional amendment has been so 
strongly advocated by them because of the good government that 
has resulted from the participation of women in politics in the 
State of Colorado. There the sentiment is practically unanimous 
in favor of extending this privilege to all women of the world, 
and inasmuch as great progress has been ninde In numerous 
nations on lines so much in the Interest of their movement it 
seems to me we ought to extend it to every State in the Union 
by the constitutional amendment which is pending. AH move- 
ments in behalf of human liberty continuntly advance, and hence 
the right of women to vote is sure to prevail. Let us speed the 
passage of the meusure. 


I ask that the telegram be incorporated in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


1918. 
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COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO., March 21, 1918. 
Senator JoHN F. SHAFROTH, 
United States Senate, Washington: 


We, citizens of Colorado Springs, Colo., urge ape to rush the imme- 
diate pasange of the Federal suffrage amendment in the Senate. 

ertha W. Fowler, Leonard E. Curtis, Helen W. Curtis, Ed- 

ward W. Kent, Leila S. Kent, Robert Keer, Lillian H. 

Keer, T. C Turner, Elizabeth Solly, E. O. Collins, 

Charles Emery, Diana Tobey, Lawrence T. Gray, Susan 

Gray, Myrtha A. Morrison, Berneh Hopkins, Isabel Hop- 

kins, Melville M. Sinton, Marion T Sinton, W. K. Sinton, 

Lula B. Sinton. Thomas P. Craig, Allietta Craig, J. E. 

Mcintyre, L. W. e yo Emma L. Cunningham, 

C. W. Stephenson, D. G. Johnson, Charles Chapman, R. 

L. Holland, C. H. Auld, Lucy Auld, Charles Payne Smith, 

C. C. Hamlin, J. L. Bennett, John E. Little, John W. 

Sheafor, Harriet Sheafor, Peter Oliver, Hanford Bell, 

A. Hanford, Fonetta Flansburg, Alda Flansburg, Flor- 

ence Rossbach, Rowena Dashwood, Nichols Vandenarend, 

Lily Vandenarend, Anne Ritter, George A. Boyd, Jenny 

Shelley, Boya O. H. * Georgia Easley, E. A. Stet- 

son, L. C. Perkins, Mary Perkins, A. P. Sumner, M. C, 

Francis, C. M. Balkan, Clara Balkan, Romano Brady 

assistant editor Gazette), J R. Robinson, Harvey Me- 

arry, Bertha McGarry, Roscoe C. Hill, Joseph Flynn, 

C. M. Ware, Minnie B. Crowder, Louisa D. Coffin, Dena 

Leech, E. E. Hedblox, Lilian Lowry, 

Anna N. Rudy, H. Allen Nye, Eva Shannon, L. B. 

Grafton, E, A. Jackson, Nellie A. Remich, Adelaid Denis, 

Katherine Courtney, Ira B. Perr. n, E. L. Keeton, 

Carrie Gledhill.. Arthur Gledhill essie Smith, Louise 

Preston, H. Howell Hise, Mino Hise, Mary S. Hawkins, 

H. A. Scholton, B. A. Banta, J. W. Potter. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, to which was referred the bill (S. 3469) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to provide further for the national security 
and defense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the dis- 
tribution of agricultural products,” approved August 10, 1917, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 328) 
thereon. 

Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 728) to permit the State of 
Wyoming to relinquish to the United States lands heretofore 
selected and to select other lands from the public domain in lieu 
thereof, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 329) thereon. 

Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 9504) to amend section 4067 of the 
Revised Statutes by extending its scope to include women, re 
ported it with amendments. 

Mr. OWEN, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4151) to provide for a determination of 
heirship in cases of deceased members of the Cherokee, Choctaw, 
Chickasaw, Creek, and Seminole Tribes of Indians in Oklahoma, 
conferring jurisdiction upon district courts to partition lands 
belonging to full-blood heirs of allottees of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, and for other purposes, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 330) thereon. 

EDUCATION OF ADULT ILLITERATES. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgian, From the Committee on Education 
and Labor 1 report favorably, without amendment, the bill 
(S. 4185) to require the Commissioner of Education to devise 
methods and promote plans for the elimination of adult illiter- 
acy in the United States. 

This is the same bill that I reported on Saturday as a House 
bill. That report was subsequently withdrawn and the bill was 
introduced as an original Senate bill, and that is why I report it 
this morning as a Senate bill. 

This is the bill referred to in the letter of Secretary Lane 
printed a few days ago in the Recorp, It is a bill which pro- 
vides for the appropriation of $50,000 to be used by the Com- 
missioner of Education with a view of stimulating the removal 
of illiteracy especially with reference to the drafted men. 
While the sum is small, it is not expected to be used to pay any 
teachers. It is to be expended simply to plan the way and to 
obtain local cooperation and to stimulate an intense local effort 
in the direction of removing illiteracy, especially among the 
drafted men, but illiteracy of grown men and grown women. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the Senator will yield a 
moment, I sympathize with the purpose of the bill, but I under- 
stand that on Saturday the Senator reported a House bill cov- 
ering the subject and this morning he reports a Senate bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was misled as to the bill having 
passed the House. 1 was advised that it had passed the House. 
It had been reported unanimously from the committee, but 
it was on the House Calendar. It was sent to me, and after 
reporting it I found I had been misinformed about it. So I 
withdrew the report on the House bill and introduced the same 
bill as a Senate bill, and now report favorably the Senate bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That explanation is entirely 
satisfactory. I thought the House had passed it, and if we 


substituted a Senate bill we would just complicate matters. 
That explains it fully. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I hope we can have action this 
morning upon the bill. If the Commissioner of Education is to 
accomplish anything with the next draft, he must commence at 
once. Yet until the morning business is finished I do not wish 
to take up time with this measure. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 4187) to correct the military record of E. D. Jud- 
kins; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4188) granting an increase of pension to Sarah M. 
Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 4189) granting an increase of pension to William 
H. H. Padgett; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HOLLIS: 

A bill (S. 4190) granting an increase of pension to John C. 
Carkin (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4191) granting a pension to Lanson O. Brown (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 4192) granting an increase of pension to John S. 
Ranlett (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 142) to amend the provisions of 
section 124 of the act of Congress approved June 8, 1916, en- 
titled “An act for making further and more effectual provi- 
sion for the national defense, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 


TRAINING OF ADDITIONAL OFFICERS. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res, 217), which was read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be requested to ad- 
vise the Senate, in executive session, what plans have been made for 
training additional officers, together with the number that it is pro- 
posed to train. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I shall not ask consent for the con- 
sideration of the resolution this morning, but I shall call it up 
to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie on the table 
subject to call. 

OPERATION OF SEAMEN’S ACT. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recor a letter from the president of the International Seamen’s 
Union of America as to the operation of the so-called seamen's 
act. It is a very interesting statement, which, I think, ought 
to be published. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL SEAMEN’S UNION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., March 18, 1918. 
Hon. Rosert L. Owen, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Senator: The earnest interest which you took in 
the enactment of the seamen’s bill into law causes me to believe 
that you will be pleased to have the seamen’s view of its opera- 
tion, hence this letter. Of course if it had been purely a sea- 
men’s bill it would never have been passed. You supported it 
first because of its humanitarian features. It was intended 
to improve the condition of the seamen, but this was, after all, 
a means to an end. A nation without native seamen can have 
no sea power. This was postulated by the bill. This war has 
abundantly proven our contention, but it will be further demon- 
strated before the war is ended. 

We contended that with the seamen's condition in the vessels 
and on shore remaining as it was the Americans would not come 
to sea, but that the Americans would come if the seamen’s bill 
be passed and enforced. The experience of more than 40 years 
had demonstrated the truth of the first statement; the second is 
being gradually demonstrated. The number of native American 
sailors has, on the Pacific, increased from less than 1 per 
cent to more than 10 per cent; the increase on the Atlantie is 
from less than 10 per cent to more than 25 per cent, since the act 
became operative, And this increase has come notwithstanding 
the fact that the law has not been given anything like a fair 
chance. I shall give particulars later. 

We contended that the inevitable result of the act would be to 
equalize the wage cost of operating American and foreign ves- 
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sels leaving American ports; we contended that this would be 
the first result, and that later there would be an equalization 
of seumen's wages ull over the world. To accomplish this the 
seaman must be made free, so that the law of supply and demand 
could operate freely. and. further. that seamen leaving our ports 
must have the same qualifications in all vessels, and that they 
must be hired or engaged under the same law. Improve the 
law so that an improvement may come to the American seaman 
und make this law applicable to all vessels coming within the 
jurisiliction of the United States. 

The act was passed on March 4, 1915. It became operative on 
November 4. 1915, in American vessels. It became finally opera- 
tive after August 1, 1916, in all vessels. The lust seamen ar- 
rested and detained under the old laws and the treaties were 
arrested ut Norfolk, Va.. in the last days of July, 1916 The 
vessel could not get to sea before August I and the men had to be 
released. Those men were shipped on another vessel of the sume 
nationality at the American wage rate of $45. to which rute the 
American wages had been raised from $30 since the laws be- 
came enforceable. To prove that equalization was in full opera- 
tion at the beginning of the lust year let me quote from an 
authority not over friendly to the seaman—the Legal Aid So- 
ciety. 

On pages 19 and 20 of the report of that society for the year 
1916 (the report was published in 1917) is the following report 
from its chief attorney, Mr. Leonard McGee: 

Our activities were Ip line with the provision ef the seamen’s bill 
abolisht involuntary servitude and removing the remedies given to 
foreign Governments avd foreign shipowners to arrest seamen who 
desert in ports of the United States. Seamen, being given a right on 
Americon and f vessels alike to demand one-half wages, or half 
the earned by them and unpaid in American ports. have been 
able to enforce that right by the provision of the law which enables 
them to bring suit for the full amount of wages ow them in case the 
master refuses to pay trem half. I am Inclined to believe the theory 
and actual operation of the seamen’s bill is bound in time to prove its 
soundness and efficiency. 

I am Informed that seamen coming here on 7 oy vessels which are 
sent to American poris to compete in American trade leave their vessels 
unless the master voluntarily guarantees them an Increase in wages 
which will bring their earnings up to a par with the average 8 1445 of 
Amriceun seamen and other seamen in American rts which have 
arrived at the American standard. As a rule, seamen on for- 

demand one-half their wages and then quit. The result is 
the foreign shipmaster must refurnixh his vessel with a crew before 
leaving To do this be must apply to ay 550 masters or one of the 
seamen’s institutions who supply seamen, but he has to pay the going 
wa in the por“ of New York or Norfolk or whatever port he happens 
to in. © © One need not be a mathematician or student of 
economy to couciude that the enforcement of this legislation means the 
creation of an opportunity to the American shipowner to cempete with 
foreigners on a par, so fur as labor cost is concerned. 

The above was the situation when the attorney's report was 
submitted. It must have been in the latter part of 1916. Of 
course we senmen knew this, and we might state it us of our own 
knowledge, but deem it better to submit this highly respectable 
authority. 

Some time in June or July, 1917, representations were made by 
the British Government to our Department of State that the 
operations of the senmen’s act were burdensome to British ship- 
ping. and suggestions were made that it ought to be suspended 
during the war. The British senmen were deserting. the vessels 
had to pay higher wages. and they had to pay the “crimp” 
(marine employment agent) for finding new men. The vessels 
were delayed. so it was alleged. This was true only whenever 
the masters refused to pay the wages of the port. 

Then, the masters of vessels were evilently instructed to 
refuse the demand for cne-half wages earned and the courts 
became literally choxed with cases in which the seamen ap- 
pealed to the courts for their wages ur der section 4 of the net 
the half-pay section. Also under section 2, the section forbid- 
ding advances or the payment of wages before it is earned— 
known to the seamen as the anticrimping sectiuvn. Most of the 
district courts construed the law as it reads and ordered the 
wages paid. A district court in Florida and another in Phila- 
delphia placed a different construction on section 4 and the 
seamen had to appeal. 

A New York firm of lawyers drew up a brief which wus then 
submitted to the courts by the British consuls as amicus 
curiæ. The cireuit court of appeals, sitting at Philadelphia. 
apheld the decision of the district court and dismissed the libel. 

The circuit court of appeals. sitting at New Orleans, certified 
the crse up to the Supreme Court of the United States on a 
question of constitutionality, Both sides are asking to have the 
ease advanced, and it is hoped and expected that it will be. 

I am informed that the Governments of Italy and Portugal 
joined with the Governnient of Greut Britain in muking repre- 
sensations aguinst the law, or that these Governments nnule 
such representations about the same time. I am further in- 


formed that.our Government suggested that their remedy is 


in their own hands. The men ship again as soon as they can 
and they go to the war zone. If they pay the same wages as 
are paid in American ports, the men will evidently remain with 
their vessels. 

In the early days of February, 1918. the wages of seamen 
was raised in Great Britain te practieally the same as the 
wages paid to seumen in American Atluntie ports, and now there 
are no desertions except from vessels which have been away 
from England too long to have received the new wage. The 
American wage is not pnid only te seamen going to the United 
States; it is paid to all seamen. no matter where the vessels 
are bound. The equalization has come in se far as British ves- 
sels ure concerned. Let the law stund and be enforced and it 
will come in all vessels of all nations either absolutely or 30 
near that desertions will cease. 

There are, unfortunately. several very Important sections of 
the act that are not enforced by our departinent. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce hus ruled that the foreenstle elnuse has no 
application to vessels built prior to November 4, 1915. The 
departinent was overruled by the Attorney General, to whom 
it was submitted by the President. District Judge Manton, iu 
New York. overruled the Attorney General, and the case Is now 
un appeal in New York. In the meantime the abominable fore- 
castles remain the same. c 

The Department of Commerce held that, notwithstanding the 
act, advance wages might be pmid by any Amerienn vessel if 
she be in a foreign port. Several district courts overruled the 
department and appeal was taken, and the cireuit court of 
appeals. sitting In New York, overruled the circuit court ou a 
divided court. An appeal for certiorari will be submitted to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, It ts hoped that it 
may be granted, because these decisions go to the very heart 
of the equalization. This is the crux of the act and it is so 
recognized by foreign shipowners, hence their determined fight. 
If advance can be paid, and one-half of the seaman’s total enrn- 
ings can be kept by the vessel to insure that he keeps his con- 
tract, the foreign shipowners can neurlx always urrange so that 
the seaman can obtain no money at all In American ports, and 
that he will be compelled by his physiea! necessities to remain 
with the vessel. This accomplished and the equalization 8 
defeated. 

The Department of Commerce further gave such construction 
to the language clause thut any vessel may leave any American 
port with men who do not understand the tangunge of the 
officers. This ruling. together with those above mentioned, has 
made it very difficult indeed for the American to get into the 
vessels, Having the usual American rice pride the American 
will not sai! in the same foreenstle with Chinese. Negroes, or 
dark-skinned Spanish-speaking men from either South America 
or the Mediterrnnean countries. He will sait together with 
what he calls“ white men” who can spea‘: English, even if they 
speak it poorly. 

These rulings have hindered the American from coming to 
the sea In such numbers as we should nov very much like to 
have seen. If the law had received the fair treatment to which 
it is entitled, and which it will ultimntely get. we should have 
had about 50 per cent of Americans on the vessels at this time. It 
must, however. in honesty be sald that the seamen now sailing 
have proven their worth and their loyalty beyond any dispute, 

No vessels have been delayed. There has been no «difficulty in 
finding the senmen that were needed. According to figures made 
public more than 300 seamen have given their lives. This figure 
was published long ago and there are many more new. Of 
course, I can not verify these figures. Our own figures are 
much above those quoted, but they are not of any importance, 
whatever they may be. The important thing is that the seamen 
have given willing service and it has net been lip service; they 
are willing to continue. The seumen ask but one thing and 
that is that the so-called seamen’s act be permitted to remain 
on the books and that it be protected nyzainst any assauits, 
whether the assaults come from any foreign Government or 
from those among our own people who either do not under- 
stane or whose interests make them blind to the real interests 
of this Nation during the war and after the war. 

With profound gratitude and respect, I am. yours, 

ANDREW FURUSETH, 
President International Seamen's Union of America. 


COCONINO AND TUSAYAN NATIONAL FORESTS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT taid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bil (S. 389) to 
extend the time for cutting timber on the Coconino and Tusayan 
National Forests, Ariz., which was, on page 2, line 2. after 
“administration,” to insert “, and further that all its rights 
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to cut and remove timber from any lands within said national 
forests are to terminate on the 31st day of December, 1950.“ 

Mr. ASHURST. I am the author of the bill. The House 
has made an amendment limiting the time for cutting timber, 
and it provides that no more timber shall be cut after Decem- 
ber 31, 1950. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment, 

The motion was agreed to. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands: 

H. R. 5851. An act providing for the disposal of certain lands 
in 8 32 in the city of Port Angeles, State of Washington ; 
an 

H. R. 5559. An act to authorize a preference right of entry 
by certain Carey Act entrymen, and for other purposes. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce: 5 

H. R. 2617. An act to ratify the compact and agreement be- 
tween the States of Oregon and Washington regarding con- 
current jurisdiction over the waters of the Columbia River and 
its tributaries in connection with regulating, protecting, and 
preserving fish; and 

H. R. 10365. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Forsyth special road district of Taney County, Mo., to construct 
a bridge across White River at Forsyth, Mo. 

The following bills were severa.ly read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Territories: 

H. R. 8563. An act to amend the homestead law in its appli- 
cation to Alaska, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 9832. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Seward, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding 


$25,000 for the purpose of constructing dikes, flumes, and other. 


works to confine the waters of Lowell Creek for the protection 
of said town. 

H. R. 4910. An act to authorize the establishment of a town 
site on the Fort Hall Indian Reservation, Idaho, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 6966, un act authorizing the Secretary of State to pro- 
cure a suitable portrait of Gen. George Washington and present 
the same to the Military College of the Argentine Republic 
was reac twice by its title and referred to the Committee on the 
Library. 

H. R. 7796. An act to increase the salary of the United States 
marshal for the western district of Michigan was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the conference report on House bill 9867, the 
urgent deficiency appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the report of the committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses upon the bill (H. R. 9867) making 
appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and prior fiscal years, 
on account of war expenses, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are one or two Senators not present 
who are interested in this report, and I suggest the absence of a 
quorum merely that they may be here so as not to go over the 
same ground again when they enter the Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


ira Hale New Sterling 
Bankhead Harding Norris Sutherland 
Beckham Henderson Nugent Swanson 
Borah Hitchcock Overman Thomas 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Owen Tillman 
Colt ello; Page Trammell 
Culberson Kendrick Pheisn Underwood 
Cummins ing Poindexter Vardaman 

is Kirby Pomerene Wadsworth 

Dillingham ge Walsh 

n McCumber Robinson Warren 
Fletcher McKellar fro Watson 
France McLean Sheppard Williams 
Frelinghuysen MeNary erman Wolcott 
Gallinger rtin Simmons 
Gerry Myers Smith, Ga. 
Gronna Nelson Smoot 


Mr. BECKHAM. I desire to announce that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. JaAstzs], is detained on ofti- 
cial business, and that the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
SacrrH] is detained by illness. 

Mr.'GRONNA. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] is absent due to serious illness 
in his family. I ask that this announcement may stand for the 


Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Suterps] is absent on oflicial business. This announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Gorf] on account of illness, I will let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

Mr. WOLGOTT. I wish to announce the necessary absence 
of my colleague [Mr. SAULSBURY ]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman_in the chair). 
Sixty-five Senators have answered to their names. There is a 
quorum present, The question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand that the Senator from New 
Jersey IMr. FRELINGHUYSEN] desires to make a statement with 
reference to the conference report, and I yield to him for that 
purpose. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, there are two pro- 
visions of the urgent deficiency bill which were inserted as 
amendments by the chairman of the Appropriations Committee 
that have no relation to or bearing on an appropriation bill. 
Both of them should have been introduced as separate acts and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The first amendment I refer to is one authorizing the President 
to take over the steamship docks belonging to the North German 
Lloyd and Hamburg-American Lines. The second amendment 
is the one empowering the Alien Property Custodian to sell prop- 
erty of aliens in this country. Both of these amendments are 
necessary legislation in so far as they seize German property 
and remove the influence of unfriendly German ownership, 
There can be no doubt as to the wisdom of that policy. 

But they have been too hastily prepared and passed, and I 
feel are not in proper form. In their present shape they seri- 


‘ously affect American interests, and will work great injury and 


injustice to our own native citizens not only in my own State 
but in many of the other States. ` 

No opportunity has been given to American citizens to be 
heard on this legislation, and the effect of this amendment may 
work an injustice. I do not believe the Senate wishes ruth- 
lessly to destroy American interest and enterprise, partieu- 
larly when grave consequences are bound to ensue which will 
subject American citizens to great loss in settling their claims, 

I did all I could to perfect these amendments when they came 
before the Senate, but new developments have arisen since the 
Senate acted. The seizure of the Hoboken docks works great 
hardship on the municipality of Hoboken in depriving them of 
the taxes on the property. It also affects an arrangement that 
the State of New Jersey has with the city of Hoboken whereby 
an allowance in taxes is made by the State for the benefit of 
that community. 

I send to the desk a letter from the manager of one of tho 
large property owners of Hoboken, which explains the situation. 
I ask that the Secretary may read the letter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘Without objection, the Secretary 
will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Hosoxen, N. J., March 22, 1918. 
Hon. J. S. FRELINGHUYSEN 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Br the provisions of the act making appropriations to 
ey urgent deficiencies the President is — to acquire the 
title to the docks, piers, warehouses, wharves, and terminal equipment 
and 8 owned by the North German Lloyd Deck Co. an the 
Hamburg- rican Terminal & Navigation Co., two orations of the 
State of New Jersey, if he shall deem it necessa or the national 
security and defense; and the act Sasi few that the title to these 
properties shall be taken over and vested in the United States. 

I beg to cali to your attention the importance of the p action as 

rds the city of Hoboken and the residents within that municipality. 

The city of Hoboken has a territoria: area of 1 square mile and a 
population of approximately 75,000. The total assessed valuation of 
its property for the year 1917 was $79,745,489, and the tax rate 82.32 

er thousand on Hoboken and $2.263 Weehawken addition. The city 

rders on the Hudson River and contains within its area considerable 
railroad property and terminals which, under existing laws of New 
Jersey, are not assessed directly for municipal purposes, but in lieu 
thereof the municipality receives from the State a proportion of a tax 
assessed and collected by the State and which in amount is materially 
less than would be that realized from a direct tax on the property at the 
full municipal rate. 

In 1917 the valuation of such railroad property as assessed by the 
State was 57.782.889. Leaving railroad property out of consideration, 
the most valuable property within the city limits consists of the water 
front with its wharves piers and the buildings appurtenant thereto, 
and these have in previous years contributed more largely than an 
other class of property to municipal requirements. The property whi 
it is proposed to take over consists of eight doublesleck steamship piers 
with bulkhead 5 and front thereof and land in front of the 
bulkhead buildings for storage and yardage purposes and having a 
total water frontage of about one-third of a mile. Its assessed valuation 
in 1917 was approximately $6,283,100 and tax assessed $145,886.72, 
about 12} per cent of the total tax payable iy all 88 assessed for 
taxation for municipal purposes, which was $1,155,479.99 1917. 

Even in normal times therefore and under normal conditions the 


withdrawal from taxation of 10 per cent of taxable property would 


throw upon the remaining property a very materially increased burden, 
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and from this cause alone the tax rate 2 thousands would be increased 
$0.29 per annum. But the situation of the city of Hoboken is not nor- 
mal; in order to 88 Federal requirements it has lost in ex 
taxes alone $140,000. he burdens placed upon it for the maintenance 
of its police have been increased, and with the increased amount of 
Mac bona god? prod pba within its limits the obligation and retaining at its 
fullest efficiency its fire department is apparent. 

It can not hope permanently to maintain a higher tax rate and col- 
lect taxes promptiy. It can not materially economize its expenditures 
in the conduct of the city's affairs. Conditions make it imperative that 
its expenditures for schools should not be materially reduced, and most 
of the expenditures it is required to make it is required to make under 
statutes. Further, the city has in an endeavor to contribute its bit 
toward carrying on the war arranged to supplement the compensation 
received by its employees from the United States Government by an 
amount requisite to bring such compensation up to the municipal sal- 
aries which they had theretofore received. 

It is submitted, therefore, that the situation calls for the most serious 
consideration in order that the municipality may be treated with fair- 
ness and that the burdens placed upon it shall not be so great as to 


interfere with its administration or be impossible for it to bear, without 


such limitation of its administration as will defeat the very purpose of 
this legislation by forcing the erga arr to abandon its function 
ene lines which it is submitted the United States has every interest 
© preserve. 
he situation would, of course. be saved if the property is taken over 
and held in any manner which will not prevent its assessment for taxa- 
tion for municipal purposes. Whether this should be done by express 
provision in a bill itself, whether by taking it over and holding it 
through a private corporation, or any other method which may meet 
the approval of the United States, I do not now express my opinion, but 
I respectfully urge most careful consideration before any measure is 
err which shall practically mean the financial bankruptcy of a com- 
munity. 
Tr ccy truly, 
PALMER CAMPBELL, 
Generali Manager Hoboken Land d Improvement Co. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I have had that 
letter read in order that the Senate might be informed of the 
conditions that have arisen by reason of the fact that the Gov- 
ernment intends to take this property over. It practically takes 
from the tax returns $150,000 and increases the tax rate to 
the citizens of that municipality 29 points, notwithstanding the 
fact that the city must continue to maintain their schools to 
educate the children of tha Government employees who will take 
care of and manage these docks, and also must maintain the fire 
department to protect this Government property from fire loss, 
and continue police protection, there is removed from the re- 
turns of that city for taxation $150,000. I have asked that 
this statement might be made before the Senate in order that 
when a bill which I shall introduce for the relief of this munici- 
pality is presented to, the Senate the Senate may understand 
the conditions under which that bill shall have been introduced. 

Mr. President, there is another amendment to the alien-cus- 
todian act in this conference report to which I offered an amend- 
ment, which provided: 


Provided, That any property. sold under this act, except when sold 
to the United States, shall be sold only to American citizens at public 
sale to the highest bidder. 


There has been added by the conference committee this lan- 
guage: A 
after public advertisement of time and place of sale, which shall be 
where-the property, or a major portion thereof, is situated. 

That undoubtedly improves the amendment. But another 
proviso provides that “ unless the President stating the reasons 
therefor, in the public interest shall otherwise determine.” 

That enables the President to interfere with or to interrupt 
n public sale. I see no objection to that; possibly it is wise 
to give the President that added power in order to protect our- 
selves against unfriendly German influence. It also provides 
further that when the property shall have been sold at public 
sale by the Alien Property Custodian the President may nullify 
that sale by stating the reasons therefor, and may order the 
property resold. 

There is also provided a very severe penalty for a violation 
of the act in selling to an undisclosed person. I believe that 
also is wise. However, I wish to point out a defect or an im- 
perfection in this act which it will probably be necessary to in- 
troduce additional legislation in order to correct the injus- 
tice which it imposes upon American property owners. When 
property is sold no provision is made for private claims of 
American citizens against alien enemies who own property in 
this country and have done business with them. There are un- 
doubtedly many such claims, and it would obviously be unjust 
for the Government to make their collection impossible, and 
more especially, as in many instances, where credit has been 
extended or money has been realized upon such property. This 
would apply not only to all property held by the Alien Property 
Custodian but to any real estate which might be taken over by 
the Government. 


Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 


Mr, KELLOGG. I should like to ask the Senator from New 
Jersey—and, if he has not investigated the matter, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop], having 
charge of the conference report—if there is any reason why the 
alien property situated in New Jersey or in any other State 
is not first liable for debts, damages, or claims of American 
citizens and of all other people, the same cs is any other prop- 
erty; and if there is anything in this proposed act which takes 
away any right they have to collect their claims? I have not 
given the matier any study. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator from New 
Jersey will yield, I shall be glad to answer the inquiry of the 
Senator from Minnesota. 
bce FRELINGHUYSEN, I yield to the Senator from Ala- 

ma. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state to the Senator from Minne- 
sote that, so far as these amendments are concerned, they do 
not affect the situation at all or go into it in any way so far 
as the original Alien Property Custodian act is concerned pro- 
viding for the custody of alien property. I do not think there 
is anything in the act now to prevent a man who has a claim 
against the owner of such property from asserting his claim 
against the property nor from following the proceeds into the 
hands of the Alien Enemy Custodian; but, as I understand, there 
are some gentlemen who have not claims against this property, 
but who possibly have claims agdinst German citizens who are 
not in this country and do not have a residence or property 
here, who want to pursue this particular property for their 
benefit. That is a question, of course, that will have to be 
determined at the peace table or by some other forum than this. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Then it is the opinion of the Senator from 
Alabama there is nothing either in this act or in the alien-prop- 
erty act that would interfere with the creditors of citizens of 
Germany owning property in this country? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can say, without any question of doubt. 
that there is nothing in the amendment to the Alien Property 
Custodian act that is now pending before the Senate that affects 
that question in any way whatever; and, so far as I understand 
the original Alien Property Custodian act, there is nothing in 
that act to prevent an American citizen from pursuing his just 
rights against such property at any time. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Then the sole question would be whether 
it would be the policy of the legislative department of the Gov- 
ernment, if it could do so, to make the property of one alien 
liable for the debts of another. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Tha. is a question that of necessity 
will probably come to the peace table, but is not for this forum 
to determine. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I do not understand 
that the claims of American citizens against German citizens 
residing in Germany and owning property in this country are 
in question. The original alien property custodian act did not 
provide for the sale of property, as I understand. Is not that so? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Except for the purpose of preventing 
waste or loss. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Except for the purpose of prevent- 
ing waste or loss. My amendment as it was originally presented 
provided that the Alien Property Custodian could sell this prop- 
erty, and that wher. sold the sale should be at public auction. 
There was no provision which protected the claims of American 
citizens in this country against that property, and I think, so 
far as I have read the amendment to the alien property cus- 
todian act, that there is no provision which protects the claims 
of American citizens against the property sold, unless it is under 
statute provisions or under the common law. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The point I wish to be clear about is this: 
Are not the proceeds of such property subject not only to claims 
against the property but to claims or personal debts of alien 
citizens of Germany in every State in the Union? That is the 
question I was asking. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The act has been considered by 
one of the prominent law firms of New York, and this objection 
was raised by them. I understand that there is grave doubt 
as to whether the act protects those claims. However, I am 
simply mentioning the matter in order that I may bring before 
the Senate an amendment to this act at some future time. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I should think if there was any doubt about 
it it would be very proper to amend the act so as to make the 
proceeds subject to such claims, the same as would be the case 
if the property had not been sold. f 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. This amendment, Mr. President, 
has for its main object the giving of authority to the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian of power of sale over property comiay into his 
possession. There is no limitation upon this power in the 
amendment as offered by the Senator from Virginia {Mr. MAR- 
TIN}, and it undoubtedly would permit private sale were it not 
for the amendment offered by me requiring such sale to be at 
public auction. I am in entire sympathy with this hill; I feel 
that it is a necessary piece of legislation, and have little concern 
as to what may be done with the property of enemies, so far as 
it concerns enemies in the real sense, I call attention, however, 
to the fact that the trading-with-the-enemy act gives the defi- 
nition of the word enemy in the following language: 

Any individual, partnership, or body of individuals of any nationality 
resident within the territury of any nation with which the United States 
is at war or resident outside the United States and doing business within 
such territory. x 

That language is so broad as to make an American citizen 
resident in Germany an enemy and subject to the provisions of 
the act. Therefore it wouid seem to me to be important that 
property belonging to an American citizen who may be a resi- 
dent in Germany, and whose property is subject to seizure by 
the Alien Property Custodian, should not be sold at all, us the fact 
of being an enemy does not necessarily indicate disloyalty to 
any degree, and the property should merely be held and pre- 
served until such time as such person may change his status 
by removing from Germany. 

Again, this Nation has always been generous. and I feel that 
it is probably important that if property of enemies is sold, 
unless such sale is required to preserve the property or pre- 
vent waste, it should be sold under such circumstances as to 
take away any question of inadequate consideration or bad 
faith, in order that when the owners appeal to the Government 
for redress after the war sympathy may not be obtained by 
reason of the manner in which the situation was handled, 

There is another class of property which should receive care- 
ful consideration. I refer to the property interests which in- 
volve the property and property rights of citizens, as in the 
case of partnerships, joint ownerships. and corporations in which 
there is a stockholding by American citizens as well as enemies, 
Assuming that any disloyalty or ground for charging disloyalty 
attaches to the citizen's interests, many cases of rea! hardship 
will result unless great cure is exercised. There are many 
very prosperous corporations in this country in which German 
capital is invested. In the commencement of the enterprises 
money has been required and capital was welcome, even though 
from German sources. ‘The businesses have gone on prospering 
as the result of the business judgment and skill of the American 
interests nud represents to the stockholders more than the mere 
stork ownership. 

‘The sale by the custodian will result in new interests coming 
into the concern. If this power is not judiciously exercised it 
may destroy the company by putting the contro! of the business 
in the hands of a competitor, who could afford to obtain con- 
trol for the purpose of eliminating competition, and would leave 
the American interests the holders of shares having no value, 
or would place the control in the hands of people having no 
knowledge or experience in the running of the business, who 
would interfere with the way in which it had been manuged in 
the past, with the result that its prosperity would be seriously 
impaired. 

It may be said that this is a danger which is anticipated and 
the fenr is unfounded. In answer to this I can only say that 
the Alien Property Custodian expects, even demands, that he 
have representation on the board of directors of corporations 
in which he as custodian holds shares, whether a majority or 
majority holding. In a particular instance he has nominated 
two members out of a directorate of five members where the 
enemy stockholding interest was about 30 per cent. If he may 
do this he could demand a representation on the board of the 
United States Steel Corporation, the Bethlehem Steel Co., the 
Midvale Steel Co.. and so on, assuming that certain of their 
shares are held by enemies, as is undoubtedly the case, and 
even though that stockholding was but one shure in each com- 
pany, as the principle would be the same regardless of the per 
cent of shareholding. In other cases where the enemy holding 
is a majority, he will dominate the beard controlling the busi- 
ness nud muy seriously impair the efficiency of the business ad- 
ministration if his power is unwisely exercised. 

Mr. President, I have made this statement simply in order 
that I might bring before the Senate at some future time an 
amendment to the alien property custodian act. It should be 
considered by the Foreign Relations Committee. The seizing 
of Germun property in this country in order to liquidate our 
claims for damage against German outrages is perfectly proper; 


but suppose there was an excess in amount in the value of that’ 
property—should we not utilize that in order to liquidate the 
damages of our allies, the cobelligerents in Belgium and France? 
The Germans have devastated that country, and if there is an 
excess in value of this property which we seize and which, as 
the Senator from Alabama has said, would be settled at the 
council table, should we not also consider the claims of our 
allies? 

Mr. President, I think this is a very serious provision and 
should be considered at some future time. and I shall introduce 
amendments dealing with it later on. I do not wish to interfere 
with the progress of this important legislation. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr, President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator another question. Does he think we should provide by a 
statute of Congress at this time that the property of alien citi- 
zens in this country which is sold should be used to reimburse 
our allies? 5 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I think the matter should be given 
consideration. ; 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the charges made in this 
bill by the conferees are not many, and are not serious. So far 
as the appropriations are concerned, the money items in the 
bill, none of them have been directly increased. There are a 
few increases in the item relating to the payment of claims of 
officers for destroyed property. The bill as 't originally passed 
the Senate made an annual appropriation and provided that any 
o2 these claims should be paid eut of moneys in the Treasury. 
The conferees limited the claims to moneys hereafter appro- 
priated. and. instead of a blanket annunl appropriation, pro- 
vided for an appropriation of $200,000, So, in effect, it was a 
reduction of that appropriation from an unlimited amount to a 
limited amount of $200,000; and, as I say, there were no in- 
creases in the appropriations as the bill passed the Senate, but 
all decreases, 

As to the item referred to by the Senator from New Jersey, 
the only changes made in that item were to specify more dis- 
tinctly the terms and cenditions of public sale and to authorize 
the President. when he directed that it should be done and 
gave in writing his rensons for doing so, to set aside one of 
these sales. The personal action of the President is required 
to accomplish that result, and he is required to give in writing 
‘his reasons for doing so. 

It seems to me clear that there ought to be that opportunity 
under the act. Cases may arise where you can not reach the 
desire of the Government to protect this property or the desire 
of the Government to take it away from an alien enemy by 
public sale; and if the President of the United States, acting 
himself and not through an agent, determines that it is neces- 
sary to be done, and in writing gives his reasons for doing so, it 
seems to me that is ample protection to the public and to the 
property. 

Now. as to the question of taxation: The conference conniiit- 
tee had the question before them. We recognize, of course, 
that it is a serious matter to the town involved for it to lose 
$150,000 of taxes if this property is tnken wer by the Govern- 
ment. In answer to that, though, I wish to say in the first place, 
that the property has not been taken over by the Government. 
The bill merely authorizes the President, if he thinks it is 
necessary, to buy the property. In the next place, the tax 
year begins on the Ist of May. If the executive branch of the 
Government determines that that is a vital question it can delay 
the transfer of this property until after the Ist of May, and 
then the taxes will be collecte from the present source aud 
there will be a year in which the question can be worked out. 
But the yuestion of authorizing the payment by the Government 
to a State of taxes on Government property was not before 
this conference. It was not gerinane to the issues before the 
conferees. It could not have been taken up by them. More 
than that, the question is so far-reaching that it should not 
have been taken up by the conferees, 

This is only one instance of the question as to what should 
be done in reference to Government-owned property, It is a 
question that has been before the people of the great Northwest 
ever since their States were formed. More than that. if in 
the neur future the Government should conclude to take over 
the ownership of the railroads directly, instead of exercising 
a control of the railroads, it will be an issue that will confront 
every State in the Union as to whether that property should 
continue to be taxable under governmental control. It is a 
question of vast and far-reaching importance. It would not 
have been wise and just for the Senate to take up that ques- 
tion on this conference report; but it is a question that the 
Senate, in its deliberation and in its mature judgment, should 
ultimately decide. So I do not think there can be any reflection 
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.on the conferees because they did not inject that question into 
this conference report. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, as I was somewhat in- 
sistent upon the conference report going over and being printed, 
having given it very careful consideration I want to say that 
I feel that the conferees did the very best they could under the 
circumstances and that they have presented a report that ought 
to be agreed to without opposition from any source. 

There are some features in the subject to which the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] has called attention 
that have been very troublesome to me; but I feel that the con- 
ferees have, under the circumstances and considering the con- 
ditions surrounding them, solved the problem as well as it 
possibly could have been solved at the present moment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am glad to know that the Senator 
from New Hampshire takes that view of the question, and I 
appreciate the statement he has made. I am sure that the re- 
port of the conferees is absolutely within the rules and within 
the terms upon which it was submitted to the conference. 

Mr. President, if no other Senator desires to debate the sub- 
ject, I ask for a roll call on the adoption of the conference re- 
port. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the conference report. On that question the Senator 
from Alabama asks for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer ny 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorf] to the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘Transferring my standing pair with the 
senor Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] to the junior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harpwick]. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. REED (after having voted in the affirmative). I neg- 
lected to announce the transfer of my pair with the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Satiru]. I now announce the transfer to 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and will allow my vote to 
stand, 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, Because of my pair with the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Sarre] I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Sarria of Michigan] by consent of the Senate 
and his pair with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. HENDERSON. My colleague, the senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], is necessarily absent from Washing- 
ton. If he were here, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMPSON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
inadvertently voted in the absence of the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. SHERMAN], with whom I am paired. I transfer that pair 
to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirraan] and will allow my 
vote to stand. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Hanpine], but have authority to vote on this question notwith- 
standing his absence, and therefore will Jet my vote stand. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I have a pair with the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Fernatp]. I transfer that pair to 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Saara] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
Jowing pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. Sautssury]; and 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Caper] with the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY]. 

The result was announced—yeas 60, nays 1, as follows: 


YEAS—60. 
Ashurst Hitchcock New Smoot 
Baird Hollis Norris Sutherland 
Bankhead Johnson, S. Dak. Nugent Swanson 
Beckham Jones, Wash. Overman Thomas 
Borah Kendrick Owen Thompson 
Chamberlain King Page Tillman 
Cummins Knox Phelan Townsend 
Curtis nee Poindexter Trammell 
Fall MeCumber Pomerene Underwood 
Fletcher McKellar eed Vardaman 
France McLean Robinson Wadsworth 
Gallinger McNary Shafroth Warren 
Gore Martin Sheppard Watson 
Gronna Myers Simmons Williams 
Henderson Nelson Smith, Ga. Wolcott 

NAYS—1. 


Frelinghuysen. 


NOT VOTING—34. 


Brandegee Hale La Follette Smith, Ma. 
Broussard Harding Lewis Smith, Mich. 
Calder Hardwick Penrose Smith, S.C. 
Colt James Pittman Sterling 
Culberson Johnson, Cal. Ransdell Stone 
Dillingham Jones, N. Mex. Saulsbury Walsh 
Fernald Kellogg Sherman Weeks 
Gerry Kenyon Shields 

Got Kirby Smith, Ariz. 


So the report was agreed to. 
EDUCATION OF ADULT ILLITERATES. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate bill 4185, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator explain what the Dill is? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is a bill authorizing an appropria- 
tion of $50,000 to the Bureau of Education to be used in the 
effort to stimulate the removal of illiteracy. It is especinlly 
intended to be used among the men of draft age who have been 
shown by the Secretary of the Interior in the letter that I put 
in the Recorp a day or two ago to amount to the number of 
700,000 not to be able to read and write. The Secretary of ihe 
Intericr in connection with that fact called attention to the 
serious effect of their condition: 


They can not sign their names. 
They can not read their orders posted daily on bulletin boards in 


camp, 
They ean not read their manual of arms. 
They can not read their letters or write home. 
They can not understand the signals or follow the Signal Corps in 
time of battle, 
* * . „ * + 


There is even a larger problem than this that challenges our atten- 
tion, and that is the teaching of the English tongue to millions of our 
population. 

And the head of the department closes by urging that this bill 
be given early consideration. He closed his letter with this 
request and proviso: 

* * è which provides for a modest appropriation for the Bureau 
of Education to begin and conduct a vigorous and systematic campaign 
for the eradication of adult illiteracy. If the bill can be passed soon, 
spectal attention can be given to teaching illiterate men of draft age, and 
especially those who are classified in Class A. 

This is the bill to which my motion refers. The Secretary 
of the Interior and the Commissioner of Education have a plan 
for the use of this modest sum, which looks toward stimulating 
the loeal work and directing the attention of local workers to 
the importance of handling this subject. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. May I ask the Senator a question? Does 
it propose to deal with soldiers already in the service who are 
illiterate? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If it can be done, it may be done, 
The Secretary of the Interior, in his letter upon the subject, 
calls attention to the fact that it will be a very difficult matter 
to do much for those who have already been drafted. There 
are 40,000 already in the ranks who can not read and write. 
His view was that in a very short time, by intensified, zenlous 
efforts, those in the ranks could at least be taught to read sim- 
ple print. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Is it proposed that the small sum of 
$50,000 shall be expended for the education of men senttered 
all over the United States? It would go a very short way. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I sought to explain that not a dol- 
lar of it would be used for teachers; that not a dollar of it 
would be used for immediate work upon the particular person, 
It is directive work. It is stimulating work. It is work to 
invite the local educational organizations and local teuchers 
under a uniform plan to take hold of the problem, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. To put in operation agencies to impart 
knowledge? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. To put the whole thing in operation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand that this money is to be expended 
not only directly by the forces of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to educate the illiterates of our country who are not in 
the Army, but also that there will be investigations made in 
some way, if possible, to educate those who are already in the 
Army. I hope that that may be the case. 

The only objection that I have to the bill at all is that $50,900 
is so small a sum that I am afraid it will do no good whatever. 
If we aré going to enter on this class of work, particularly to 
correct an evil that really exists, found through bringing so 
many young men between the ages of 21 and 30 into the Army. 


Does the Senator from Georgin 
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I believe that it ought to be undertaken in a more vigorous 
way than $50,000 will do. I really believe that it would be ap- 
proved of by the people of the United States if an appropriation 
adequate to the work is made, and then it would show upon its 
face that Congress had some intention of doing the work that 
ought to have been done long ago. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I merely want to express my 
acquiesence in the view expressed by the Senator from Utah. 
I think this is a matter of tremendous importance. It is a 
startling disclosure to find 70,000 young men unable to read and 
write in the United States over 21 years of age. I was 
astounded by that report. I believe it would be far better in- 
stead of making this appropriation $50,000 to make it $500,000 
and really get at the remedy in some adequate fashion. If the 
Senator would not object to it, I should myself be quite willing 
to move that as an amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, do not the Senator from Utah 
and the Senator from Oklahoma think that as the matter de- 
velops the additional amount if needed will be called for? This 
is but an initiative proposition, and while it is an important 
matter we need not have any fears that if the matter is such 
as to call for more appropriations more appropriations will be 
asked for and granted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Idaho I have not any question at all but that larger appropria- 
tions will be asked for. If the evil exists, and no doubt it does 
exist, it seems to me that $50,000 would be: just like taking the 
money and almost throwing it away. 

Mr. BORAH. No; Mr. President, it will not be throwing it 
away, because it starts the program, and will develop the neces- 
sity for a large appropriation if there are other appropriations 
needed. 

I agree with the Senator as to the importance of it. In all 
probability larger appropriations will have to be had, but I 
do not like to urge upon a department, knowing the disposition 
of the departments to call for all appropriations necessary, 
larger appropriations than they have asked for. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is right in that regard, Mr. Presi- 
dent; but this is one case where it seems to me it would be far 
better not to make an appropriation of $50,000 which I know, 
at least I think, will be virtually wasted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. How large a portion does the Senator 
think would be used in salaries, for instance, and in the employ- 
ment of agents? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think not only the whole $50,000 will be used, 
but there will also be a deficiency asked for before the end of the 
following year. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before we get the work started at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason why I would favor a larger appro- 
priation than the bill provides for is this: With an appropria- 
tion of $50,000 to cover the whole United States, those who are 
interested in this question and those whom we expect to work 
it out will know that it is such a small amount that nothing 
can be accomplished by it. I should like to see, if the plan is to 
be carried out, an appropriation sufficient so that the people of 
the United States would see there is something going to come 
from this undertaking and not a mere investigation. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The point of order is that the bill has not 
been taken up. I think it ought to be taken up first. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understcod that it has been taken up. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia has 
moved that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. KING. I regret to object, and I wish to state my reasons. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was not unanimous consent that was asked. 
The Senator from Georgia moved to take up the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It was not a request for unanimous 
consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia 
made a motion, but the Chair understands that the bill having 
been reported to-day, if objected to, it will have to go over for 
one day. 

Mr. KING. I object. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, permit me just one 
word before the bill passes over. I had determined after ob- 


taining the interest of the Senate in the bill and some expres- 
LVI——254 
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sion from the Senate to request myself that it go over until 
to-morrow. There is, however, one feature of the bill I ask 
that Senators consider between now and to-morrow. I think we 
might put a specific provision in the bill requiring that at the 
cantonments at least an hour a day be given to teaching any man 
in a cantonment who can not read. Surely the capacity to read 
and also to talk English is worth that portion of the day in the 
military training, and I intend to confer—— 

Mr. WATSON. How could you prevent that from interfering 
with military discipline and with the regular order of procedure 
at the cantonment? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia.’ It could be done as a part of military 
discipline, There could be given an hour of additional time to 
the illiterates besides their actual work of military drill. At 
any rate, I will seek to confer with both the Commissioner of 
Education and either the Chief of Staff or The Adjutant General 
to see if it would not be practical. è 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I was going to suggest to the Senator that 

it is practical, and I think that work is being performed now 
in practically every one of the cantonments. They have their 
Young Men’s Christian Association Building and young men in 
charge. I happen to know that in some the men who can not 
read and write are invited there. Of course, they are all wel- 
come, and they are conducting schools for the benefit of those 
men. I think it is one of the finest things imaginable. That is 
why I rose in the first place and asked if this was to be extended 
to the cantonments. I did not think it was necessary that it 
should be done there, because I know that with proper encour- 
agement every one of the cantonments can be served by these 
volunteers who are there not only for the spiritual but for the 
intellectual welfare of the soldiers, 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I would be glad to say also to the 
Senator from Michigan that the entire scheme of this bill is to 
enlist volunteers and to enlist teachers, to enlist cooperation 
and to obtain service not paid for out of the $50,000, 

Mr. WATSON. After all, is it not a fact that all the illit- 
erates—— z 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida has 
raised a point of order, and the discussion is out of order. 

Mr. WATSON. If discussion is out of order, I do not care to 


roceed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It can go on as soon as the Senator 
from Florida brings something to the attention of the Senate. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Nothing is before the Senate. 
The Senator from Florida has the floor. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I saw that unless the bill was before the 
Senate we were not getting anywhere by discussing something 
which had not been laid before the Senate, and therefore I raised 
the point of order. Since the bill can not come before the Sen- 
ate, I do not think we should go ahead with it. 

Mr. WATSON. I do not want to transgress the rule. I 
thought the debate was simply proceeding by unanimous consent. 
Mr. FLETCHER. I am not out of sympathy with the Sena- 
tor’s bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does not the Senator think we are 
making progress because we are informing ourselves with ref- 
erence to the measure, and will be better prepared to-morrow to 
take it up and dispose of it? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I want the Senator to understand that I 
am not out of sympathy with his bill. I simply want to go on 
with something else. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator from Florida allow me 
to ask the Senator from Georgia a simple question? It will 
take but a moment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. GALLINGER. As I read the bill it provides for the in- 
struction of illiterates and those of meager means who can not 
be educated all over the country. My predecessor, Senator 
Blair, undertook to get a bill of that kind through Congress 
appropriating six or seven million dollars, and that amount was 
not too much 30 or 40 years ago. Now, to talk about $50,000 to 
take care of a question of this kind strikes me as being absurd, 
to say the least. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator from Florida will let 
me answer the Senator from New Hampshire, it depends en- 
tirely upon the purpose of the bill. If the purpose was to carry 
instruction to the illiterates with teachers it would be a piece 
of folly to talk about the appropriation in this bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is what the bill says—to educate 
them. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; the bill is to induce others to 
do it. It is to enlist the active work of existing agencies. It 
seeks to put them actively into the effort to remove illiteracy 
among those of mature age, which is a vastly different proposi» 
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tion. At this time, when we can show the harm of illiteracy 
among the grown, when we can appeal to the patriotism of the 
people, there is an opportunity to wipe out the illiteracy of 
those of mature years that has not existed before. 


TIMBER FOR MILITARY PURPOSES. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (S. 3426) to empower the President to 
requisition timber and timber products for war purposes. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question will be 
stated. 

The Secretary. The pending question is on the motion of Mr. 
Harpwick to amend the committee amendment proposed to 
section 2. The committee amendment is on page 3, lines 6 and 
7, to strike out the words “ the Secretary of War, to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and to the United States Shipping Board,” 
and to insert “a department or agency of the Government 
designated by him for that purpose.” To the part proposed to 
be inserted Mr. Harpwick proposes to strike out the article “a” 
and to insert the words “any existing,” so that it will read 
“any existing department or agency of the Government,” and 
so forth. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think it was stated the 
other day by the chairman of the committee, and I quite agree, 
that there would be no objection to that amendment so far as 
we could see. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment to the amendment is agreed to. The question now is on 
the amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment reported 
by the Committee on Military Affairs will be stated. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, page 3, line 20, after 
the word “ paid,” to strike out “ fifty ” and insert“ seventy-five ” ; 
in line 23, after the word “said,” to strike out “fifty” and 
insert “ seventy-five,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 3 hat whenever any standing or fallen timber or any logs or 
manufactured lumber or other timber products shall be taken posses- 
sion of by the President, or under his authority by virtue of the pro- 
visions hereof. and whenever any lands or premises shall be entered 
upon or occupied by virtue berok. just compensation shall be made to 
the owner, which compensation shall be determined by or under the 
direction of the President, and if the amount thereof is unsatisfactory 
to the person entitled to receive the same, such person shall be paid 
75 per cent of the amount so determined by or under the direction of 
the Président, and shall be entitled to sue the United States and re- 
cover such further sum as added to said 75 per cent shall make up such 
amount as will be just compensation therefor. in the manner provi 
for by section 24, paragraph 20, and section 145 of the Judicial Code. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 4, page 4, line 4, after 
the word “ authorize.” to strike out “in time of,” and insert 
“during the period of the present”; in line 5, after the word 
“war,” to strike out “to exercise the following powers”; in 
line 7, before the word “in,” to strike out “ To direct and pre- 
scribe”; in line 9. after the name “United States,” to insert 
“Shipping Board”; in line 10. after the word “Corporation,” 
to strike out “the manner of conducting all logging and lum- 
bering operations": in line 12. before the word “to,” to strike 
out “The President shall have authority“; in the same line, 
after the word “issue,” to insert “and enforce”; in line 15, 
after the word “ operations.” to strike out the period and insert 
a semicolon and the word “and”; and in line 16, before the 
word “to,” to strike out “The President shall have authority,” 
so as to make the section read: 

Sec.4 That the President is hereby authorized, during the period 
of the present wer, in so far as may be necessary to insure an adequate 
supply of lumber and timber products required by the Army, Navy. and 
the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, to 
issue and enforce orders to persons cheaged in logging operations pre- 
scribing the length of logs which shall cut In the course of such 
operations; and fo issue orders to persons engaged in lumbering and 
in operating sawmills prescribing the dimensions of lumber and timber 
products which shall be manufactured in the course of such operations. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I know of one or 
two Senators who are interested in this measure, but I do not 
think they knew that it would come up at this time. I there- 
fore suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum be- 
ing suggested. the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Fletcher Kin 


Borah ance Harding McKellar 
Chamberlain Frelinghuysen Henderson McLean 
Curtis Gallinger ollis McNary 
Dillingham Gerry Jones, N. Mex. Martin 
Fall Gronna Jones, Wash. New 


Nugent Shafroth Swanson Williams 
Overman Sh rd Thomas Wolcott 
Owen Smith, Ariz. ‘Thompson 

Page Smoot Warren 

Phelan Sutherland Watson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, 2 quorum is not present. The Secretary 
will call the names of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
KENDRICK, Mr. STERLING, and Mr. UNpDERWoop answered to their 
names when called. 

Mr. TLMAN, Mr. Jonnson of South Dakota, Mr. Nonnts, 
Mr. Sarra of Georgia, Mr. Knox, Mr. KELLOGG, Mr. JOHNSON 
of California, Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. Corr, and Mr. PoMERENE 
entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, is an amendment to 
this bill now in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The committee amendments 
have not yet been completed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The committee amendments have not yet 
been finished. We are on section 5, and committee amendments 
are first in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next committee amend- 
ment will be stated. . 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, in section 5, page 4, line 21, after the word “any,” to 
insert “ of the provisions of this act or any,” so as to read: 

Sec. 5. That any person who shall willfully violate any of the pro- 
visions of this act or any order of the President issued under the 
authority of section 4 hereof shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to ask 
the Senator in charge of the bill as to the committee amendment 
on page 2, in lines 6 and 7. I understand the committee amend- 
ment has been adopted. That amendment proposed at that 
point to insert the words “ including Indian and military reser- 
vations.” Does not the Senator from Florida think that forest 
reservations ought also to be included at that point? The Gov- 
ernment of the United States has an abundance of spruce timber 
in the forest reserves, and it ought to have tLe right to go in 
and take it. We have a provision in the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill authorizing the Secretary of War to do something 
of that kind, but the pending bill is likely to become a law 
before the Agricultural appropriation bill becomes a law, and 
5 a we ought also to include forest.reserves in this pro- 
vision. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from Washington overlooks the 
fact that forest reserves are designed to conserve timber for 
great emergencies. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; I know that. 

Mr. THOMAS. And they must exist, if at all, only in the 
distant future. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But the trouble with it is, as it 
is now, that it seems when great emergencies arise we can not 
use this timber without going through all sorts of red-tape regu- 
lations, advertisements, and everything of that sort. 

Mr. THOMAS. That goes to demonstrate that the present 
situation is not an emergency. 
~ Mr. JONES of Washington. 
does not prove it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I see no objection, if the Senator from 
Washington is addressing his inquiry to me, to including the 
amendment which he proposes. Un the contrary, I think it 
would be advisable to do so. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Then, after the word “ reserva- 
tions,” on page 2, line 7, I move to insert the words “ and forest 
reserves.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no objection to that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The committee amendment has 
been agreed to, and it will be necessary to reconsider the vote by 
which it was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I do not think we need to 
reconsider the vote whereby the committee amendment was 
agreed to. The amendment now is. simply to insert 


It may demonstrate that, but it 


after the committee amendment the words “ and forest reserves.” 
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the Senator from Washington whether the words “to enter 
upon any lands” do not cover forest reservations and whether 
the words “including Indian and military reservations” are 
pot superfluous? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am not so sure about that; but, 
in view of the committee amendment, I thought we ought to 
make it certain that forest reserves could be entered and timber 
taken from them without question. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the amendment of the committee was 
really suggested by the Aircraft Board, and I see no reason why 
that suggestion should not be made to apply to forest reserves. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote 
whereby the committee amendment was agreed to is recon- 
sidered. The question now is on the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Washington to the amendment reported by the 
committee. The Secretary will state the amendment to the 
amendment, 

The SECRETARY. On page 2, line 7, after the word “ reserva- 
tions,” it is proposed to insert “and forest reserves.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 4, in line 24, after the word “ shall,” to insert “ for 
each violation,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 5. That any person who shall willfully violate any of the pro- 
visions of this act or any order of the President issued under the au- 
thority of section 4 hereof shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, 
upon conviction thereof, shali for each violation be punished by a fine 
of not more than $1,000 or imprisonment for not more than one year, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, section 5, beginning in line 24, 

provides: 

of the provisions of 
n et 0 3 “of = eee onde {he Authority of 
section 4 hereof shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor— 

And shall be punished as provided for in the section. I am 
not going to object to this provision or insist upon its amend- 
ment, but in view of the terms of this bill it is going to be a very 
drastic measure if we include and make criminal acts violative 
not only of the provisions of the bill but of orders of the Presi- 
dent, which may be wholly unknown to the party violating them. 
Without offering an amendment I wish to ask the Senator if he 
does not think that provision for the punishment of violations 
of the act is sufficient of itself? Why should a man 3,000 miles 
away from the seat of government, working on a forest in con- 
nection with the forest, be guilty of a crime for violating some 
orders of the President the existence of which he had no 
knowledge? This is a pretty serious matter. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I appreciate the suggestion of the Senator, 
but the language “ willfully violate any of the provisions of the 
act,” is seems to me, would protect anyone who violated an 
order of the President without knowing of the existence of the 
order; in other words, it would seem that the expression“ will- 
fully violate” would contemplate a violation after knowing of 
the order, and, of course, the offender would not be liable to 
punishment unless his act was willful. I think that makes the 
bill free from the objection suggested by the Senator. = 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, under the meaning of the term 
“ willful,” as a legal proposition, I do not think that would be 
of very much protection, and particularly in view of the fact 
that the burden would be upon the one who violated the law to 
establish that fact, but I shall not urge the matter if the Sena- 
tor thinks it is right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is in the Committee 
of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out section 2, on 
page 3, and in lieu thereof to insert: 

That when it shall become necessary for the military needs of this 
Government to enter upon any Indian or military reservation or any 
other Government or private property for the purposes herein provided 
all operations shall be conducted and controlled under rules and re; — 
tions having due regard for conservation, forestation, fire protection, 
and any and all other rules as shail be 1 by the Forestry 
Division of the United States Department of Agriculture, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, this bill is very 
broad in its powers, and under it practically any branch of the 
Government can enter upon private forests or public forests: 
and cut the timber needed without regard to any restrictions or 
any rules or any laws. 7 
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One of the policies of our Government has been the conserva- 
tion of our forests. There never has been heretofore any law 
that I know of that would permit any encroachment upon 
private forests, but thts does. If these agencies are permitted 
to cut the timber without any restriction, we are going to sub- 
ject our forests to the menace of fire; because what do these 
agencies know about taking care of the slashings, or cutting 
trees to a certain size, or protecting other trees of a type that 
they do not need? It is a very serious matter, I think, to allow 
these agencies that know nothing whatsoever about forestation 
to go in and cut without any restrictions. 

I send to the desk a letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture which relates to the experience in France in regard 
to forests, and I will ask that the Secretary read the letter for 
the information of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read the letter. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Washington, March 21, 1918. 
Hon. JOSEPH S. FRELINGHUYSEN, $ 
United States Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR FRELINGHUYSEN: On June 5, 1917, Berr, S. Graves, 
our national forester, was sent abroad at a request of the French Gov- 
ernment to supervise the lumbering and forestry operations by- the 
allied armies in the forests of France. My understanding is that this 
request was made because some of the allied forces that had been lum- 
bering in the French forests had not always done their logging in such 
a way as to prevent needless injury to the forests. 

Soon after this two regiments of foresters and lumberjacks were re- 
cruited in America and sent to France, where they are working in 
accordance with the rules, re tions, and methods established by Mr. 
Graves and his associates. The result is that the lumbering operations 
of the allied forces in France now are being carried on with a minimum 
of — . — to French forests, The speed and efficiency with which lumber 
is be naako out has not been decreased, but rather the reverse. 

Graves was first made major in the Reserve Corps and then a 
lieutenant colonel under Gen. Pershing. 
Very sincerely, yours, 


Cart VROOMAN, 
Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The object of my amendment is to 
obtain in this country what was obtained in France. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Will the Senator permit me to ask 
what section he proposes to strike out? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Section 2. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I have not the section before me, 
Will the Senator read it? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN proceeded to read the section 
ferred to. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. 
I have a copy of it now. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, would it not be possible to leave 
section 2 as it is, and simply add some provision with reference 
to the orderly method of cutting the timber, so that we could be 
protected in that part of the country where this timber stands 
from the danger which will inevitably follow from loose cutting 
and from carelessness in regard to this matter? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I really would have no objection to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from New Jersey if it 
were not for the fact that he has included all private property 
as well as Federal property, and he also strikes out section 2. 
I would have no objection to having foresting on military reserva- 
tions and on the forest reserves conducted under the rules and 
regulations adopted by the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, aside from the question of pri- 
vate property, the Senator from Oregon knows quite as weli as 
anyone in this Chamber of the danger from fire in our part of 
the country by reason of carelessness in cutting timber and by 
reason of carelessness on the part of people who go into the 
timber reserves for any purpose. There are literally millions 
upon millions of feet of timber lost every year through the care- 
lessness of people who go about these forests, some legitimately 
about them and others otherwise. I think that under all cir- 
cumstances and from every standpoint there ought to be a very 
strict rule here with reference to guarding the situation against 
indifferent and careless cutting and leaving the slashings and 
the débris behind. It would be simply a fire trap in some of 
these places. These men are engaged upon one enterprise, 
and they have in mind one object, and that is to get a certain 
tree, standing where it may in the forest; and they will not 
unless they are obligated to do so, have due regard to protect- 
ing the situation against fire. The fire situation with reference 


re- 


The Senator need not read further. 


to these forest reserves in our country is not only serious from 
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the standpoint of preserving the timber but it is serious from 
the standpoint of protecting the communities near this timber. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I want to say this 
in addition to what I have already said: 

At the present time, as I understand, there is a force of some 
5,000 men employed in one of the Northwestern States taking 
lumber out of these forests, getting spruce out under the com- 
mand of a man who has had no experience in forestry, and un- 
doubtedly has not the authority or power to compel the observ- 
ance of these rules. Therefore I think it is highly important 
that if we are going to allow people to go into the public forests, 
or even upon the private property of individuals, they should 
observe the law in regard to fire protection, because, unless they 
do, we might have a dry season this year, and millions of 
dollars’ worth of lumber might be destroyed; and they should 
also observe the law in regard to cutting timber to certain sizes, 
and other protective features prescribed by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

It is a serious matter to allow unorganized agencies to go into 
these public forests and private forests, and I think we ought 
to put a restriction upon these operations by such an amend- 
ment. I am perfectly willing to make my amendment a pro- 
viso to that section; but I do want the private-property owner 
protected as regards fire, and as regards the cutting of timber 
according to certain sizes, and other regulations which are pre- 
scribed for the protection of the private owner upon whose 
property the Government enters to cut his timber, 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, it seems to me it would 
be better to leave in the second section and add a proviso in 
the language of the Senator's amendment, for nobody can ap- 
preciate more than we men from the West the absolute neces- 
sity of protecting against fire in case of any very material cut- 
ting in these reserves. 

I have been wondering why forest reserves are excluded. 
There is a great deal of timber in the forest reserves that ought 
to be cut. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They have been included. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. A provision to that effect has 
been inserted. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I am glad to hear it. That should 
be done. Now, the Senator can put in his proviso so as to make 
them cut just exactly according to the rules and regulations 
that have been established, and make them clear away from the 
ground the débris, dead portions of the trees, bark, and so on, 
so as to prevent fire. 

As the Senator suggests, it would be criminal to allow cutting 
where they please by men unacquainted with it, and not very 
careful about the result of doing what they were sent there to do. 
I think that a tree cut or fallen in a forest that is not removed 
always remains as a menace to the perpetuity of that forest. We 
lose more every year in western fires than we cut in 20 years with 
sensible cutting, and it comes from just this kind of carelessness. 

I suggest, then, that the Senator put in this language as a 
proviso to section 2, which looks all right enough, and in that 
way guard against any of the depredations and carelessness of 
which he speaks. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, manifestly it would have a 
very serious effect and almost destroy the bill to strike out sec- 
tion 2, because that gives the authority to carry out the law 
through such necessary existing agency as the President may 
designate. I would have no objection to a proviso to section 2 
giving the Forestry Division jurisdiction over the method or 
plan of operation in respect to those lands where they now have 
jurisdiction. I do not believe you ought to extend that jurisdic- 
tion to private lands, with which they have nothing to do now, and 
that might hamper the operation of the act. If the Shipping 
Board, for instance, have to go to the Forestry Division and 
hunt it up and get it to prescribe rules and regulations before 
they can secure certain trees which they have found fit to build 
ships out of. the whole program may be delayed indefinitely. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will suggest to the Senator 
that the Forest Service have rules and regulations with refer- 
ence to cleaning up timber that is cut, and these regulations are 
published. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It would be very easy to furnish 
the war authorities with copies of these regulations, and then 
we either ought to require them through legislation to conform 
to those regulations, or, as the Senator from Idaho suggests, all 
that would be required would be an order from the President 
making them applicable to the taking of this timber, and then 
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they would be required under those regulations to comply with 
the rules. I want to say that that ought to be done. There isa 
great deal of private property close to these forest reserves, 
for instance, from which they may get timber, and if they leave 
that in such shape that fire spreads it will get right into the 
forest reserve and cause very great damage. 

I think that is a very important matter which ought to be 
taken care of. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the Senator will offer his proposal as a 
proviso to section 2, keeping section 2 as it is and merely offer- 
ing his amendment as a proviso to section 2, I should have no 
great objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I am perfectly will- 
ing 3 make it a separate section or paragraph following sec- 

on 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I ask that the amend- 
ment may be stated again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 3, after line 10, at the end of sec- 
— — 2, it is proposed to insert as a separate paragraph the fol- 
owing: 

That when it shall become necessary for the military needs of this 
Government to enter upan any Indian or military reservation or an 
other Government or private Mabe ape! for the purposes herein provid 
that all operations shall be conducted and controlled under rules an 
regulations having due regard for conservation, forestation, fire protec- 
tion, and any and all other rules as shall be prescribed by the Forestry 
Division of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New Jersey. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I assume that the num- 
bers of the sections will be changed to conform to the amend- 
ment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerks are authorized to 
make the necessary changes in the numbers of the secticns. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 4, at the end of section 4, it is pro- 
posed to add the following: 

Provided, That no such persons engaged in operating sawmills shall 
be required to saw lumber or timber products except to such dimensions 
as said sawmills may at the time of such order be equipped to produce. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I think there is no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Maryland. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

‘The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to empower the 
President to requisition, for war purposes, timber and timber 
products, rights of way, and logging equipment; to construct 
and operate logging roads and sawmills; and fixing a penalty 
for the violation thereof.” 


REGISTRATION FOR MILITARY SERVICE. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate joint resolution 
124. : 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon asks 
unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the joint resolution referred te by him, the title of which will 
be stated by the Secretary. 

The Secretary. Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 124) providing 
for the registration for military service of all male persons citi- 
zens of the United States or residing in the United States who 
have, since the 5th day of June, 1917, and on or before the day 
set for the registration by proclamation by the President, at- 
tained the age of 21 years, in accordance with such rules and 
regulations as the President may prescribe under the terms of 
the act approved May 18, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize the 
President to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of 
the United States.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oregon? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, in order to protect some Sena- 
tors who want to be here, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary wi! call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators am 


‘sweréd to their names: 
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Ashurst Henderson Martin Sutherland 
Bankhiad James Myers Thomas 
Chamberlain Johnson, Cal Nelson Thompson 
Colt i ohnson. S. Dak. New Tillman 
Culberson Jon s, Wash. Norris Townsend 
Cummins Kellogg Nugent Trammell 
Curtis Kendrick Overman Underwood 
Dillingham Kenyon ge Vardaman 
Fietcher ing Dhelan Walsh 
France Kirby Poirdexter Warren 
Frelinghuysen Knox Robinson Williams 
Gore McCumber Shafroth Wolcott 
Gronna McKellar Sheppard 

Hale McNary Smith, Ariz. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names, There is a quorum present. The hour 
of 2 o'clock having arrived. the Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. A bill (H. R. 8696) making appropriations 
for the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
9 7 ane for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 

. 1919. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator from Arizona [Mr. ASH- 
Unsr] has very kindly been consenting to allow us to proceed 
with one of these military bills, and another was laid before 
the Senate just before a quorum was called. I ask the Senator 
he vnl not lay aside the unfinished business for a little while 
onger 

Mr. ASHURST. A situation has arisen which requires some 
explanation from me, because I have told a large number of 
Senators that there are various matters in the Indian appropria- 
tion bill that would come up at 2 o'clock, I realize. of course, 
the importance of the military bill, and owing to its great impor- 
tance I have no doubt that it can be disposed of in 20 minutes. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that the unfinished business 
be laid aside for 20 minutes, which. of course, is ample to pass 
a bill of such tremendous importance as the bill the Senator 
has in charge. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. KIRBY. I understand that the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. New] has offered un amendment. If he wants to discuss 
his amendment. I yield the floor to him. Otherwise I want tu 
oppose the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator 
from New Hampshire to the amendment of the committee will 
be stated. 

The Secretary. Amend the amendment on page 3, line 4. by 
inserting after the words “divinity schools” the words “and 
students who are preparing for the practice of medicine and 
surgery in recognized medical schools.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there further amendments 
to be proposed to the bill as in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. KIRBY. What was done with the New amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana 
withdrew it. y 

Mr. NEW. No; I have an amendment which is not withdrawn 
and to which I desire to speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerks at the desk informed 
the Chair that the amendment had been withdrawn March 23, 
1918. The Senator can reoffer his amendment if he desires. 

Mr. NEW. I never withdrew my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the record on the bill. 
The Senator can reoffer it. 

Mr. NEW. Then I will reoffer it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. Add as a new section the following: 

Sec. 5. That in addition to the persons sah‘ect to registration and 
selective draft under the act entitled An act to authorize the President 
to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United States,” 
approved May 18. 1917, all male persons between the ages of 19 and 30, 
both inclusive. sLall be subject to registration and draft in accordance 
with the provisions of said act: Provided, That all registered male per- 
sons who have attained the age of 19 years shall be subject to militar 
training in accordance with regulations to be prescribed by the Presi- 
dent, but shall not be called for active service until they have attained 
the age of 21 years, 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I desire to say a few things in 
reference to this amendment, promising not to detain the Senate, 
unless interrupted, more than 15 minutes. i 

Mr. President, I anticipate that every Senator who is opposed 
to universal military training will object to this amendment, 
for frankly that is what it calls for. But, if for the sake of 
argument their objections are conceded, I am wholly convinced 
that the certainties of the present and the prospects for the 
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future make it absolutely necessary. Within the last few days 
I have heard it urged that this is no time to propose such a plan. 
Mr. President, as one American who is deeply impressed with 
the tremendous import of the existing military situation and 
desirous of doing now everything that is necessary to save it 
and not only to bring suecess to our cause, but to avert great 
national disaster. I am more than ever persuaded that the 
present is the time of all times when this step should be taken. 
Each day that passes makes it more conspicuously apparent 
that the United States entered upon this war most woefully 
unprepared. What we are to suffer by reason of this failure 
can not be foretold and can not be overestimated. It is my 
deliberate judgment that had the measure for which this amend- 
ment provides been made a matter of national policy when it 
was suggested to this body three years or more ago by my friend, 
Senator CHAMBERLAIN, and accompanied by substantial indus- 
trinl preparation, as it should have been, this country would 
have been in condition to take such a part in the war upon its 
entrance as a belligerent that we would have before this been 
able to force a peace that would have been satisfactory and 
wholly creditable to the United States. There would have been 
no collapse in northern Italy. no Russian debacle. The saving 
in life and in money would have been beyon] measure. Had 
we earlier devoted our energies toward preparation for war 
rather than to issuing pronouncements of terms on which we 
would make peace we would now be much nearer the day when 
our voice as to terms would command and receive more atten- 
tion. But objection, sentiment. hesitancy combined to prevent 
anything that even approximated preparation, with a result 
that is now apparent—appallingly so. Mr. resident, it is time 
the people should know the truth. If they are to be told any- 
thing. they should be told the facts and not half truths. Within 
the last few days I have seen statements given out from high 
places, for which the best that can be said is that they are 
perilously misleading. Anything that tends to keep the people 
from a realization of the truth is in my opinion a huge mistake. 
I have unlimited faith in our capacity as a Nation, if we but 
know our true condition, are not made overconfident through 
failure to realize it, and if we but know the extent and charac- 
ter of the task before us. 

It is true that during the past year great things have been 
accomplished. It is true that we have built grent docks in 
France, miles upon miles of them; that we have built a great 
railroad system over there; that we have built a great system 
of cantonments at home and have recruited an army of a mil- 
lion men; that we have trebled our Navy; that we are prepar- 
ing—still preparing—a great equipment of aeroplanes; that we 
have adopted a machine gun which we believe superior to any 
yet devised, and which we are now ready to preduce in quan- 
tities; that we have built great shipyards, and are now more or 
less ready to build ships; and that we have done and are doing 
many other things. But, sir, while this has been going on 
Germany has subjugated half a continent, at least temporarily. 

Only a few days ago the junior Senator from New Hampshire, 
addressing himself to a bill then before the Senate, said that 
one could not rig a ship during a storm. That is exactly what 
we have waited to do. The junior Senator from Arkansas told 
the Senate the other day that before the end is reached the 
United States will have an army of 10.000,000 men in the field. 
I do not see how the Senator can hold such an opinion and 
vote against this amendment. To those who thought that 
statement extreme I would say that the situntion to-day will 
not justify anyone holding it to be a wild prediction; and if not, 
from what source are these men to be drawn? Does anyone 
think we can win with the force we now have? 

Mr. President, I am fully aware of the widespread objection 
to seeing the young men, the bays. go to war. No one regrets 
the necessity for it more than I. It is, indeed. an awful thing. 
But, sir, there are other awful things to contemplate, and while 
we are reflecting on the one we should consider the alterna- 
tives. 

What of the men who fought the Civil War? We are all 
more or less familiar with the facts for the figures have been 
often published, but it can do no harm to repeat them here. 
Just what they show with regard to those who wore the gray I 
do not know, but the official reports of the War Department 
show that of all who wore the Northern blue 2,159,798 were 
boys under 21. Of these 1,151,488 were 18 and under. Of men 
over 22 there were but 618.511. and of all over 25 there were but 
46.626. I have no doubt the same was true of the armies of the 
South. From this it will be seen that the boys of this country 
fought the Civil War. The one great fact disclosed by this is 
that the very class of men who waged that conflict and from 
which the best soldiers are conceded to come are left out of the 
present draft entirely. But, Mr. President, it is not contem- 
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plated by this amendment to send these boys into active service 
until after they are 21. What it does provide is that they shall 
be trained and prepared for service at a time and in a manner 
prescribed by the President. One of the best reasons for this 
is found in the fact—a fact known to everybody and testified 
to by Surg. Gen. Gorgas in the recent hearings before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Military Affairs—that one of the chief causes 
of sickness among soldiers in the camps is that the boys do not 
know how to take care of themselves. This trouble would be 
remedied by a course of judicious training. It is a well-known 
truth that once trained and prepared, the very young men en- 
dure the rigors of a campaign better than their elders, ac- 
counted for by the resiliency of youth and their previous free- 
dom from both mental and physical strain. 

It will be urged, too, that the country boys can not be spared 


_ from the farms. This is at least partially met by tue discretion 


vested in the President as to the time of year and length of 
period during which they will be called for training. He must 
be relied upon to obviate this objection to the fullest extent 
possible. I realize fully the predicament of the farmer and 
I would go to the farthest limit in an effort to enable him to 
adjust himself to it. I would like to see a draft measure passed 
that would take every loafer in this country, every man not 
already employed in some useful occupation directly contribut- 
ing to war requirements or in some way contributing to the 
general public need, and send him to the farms. I will gladly 
yote for such a provision. 

The further we go beyond the age of 21 the greater the number 
of exemptions because of dependency, accident, illness, and other 
causes. Inasmuch as this amendment does not call the boys 
to the colors immediately, it really adds nothing to their lia- 
bility to service, for under existing law they are to be called 
at 21, and it therefore becomes a question of whether they shall 
be called trained and equipped for service or untrained and unfit 
and more most precious time lost in preparing them. 

We now have the cantonments ready to receive them. If it 
be objected that their capacity is already taxed, I respectfully 
call attention to the recent public declaration by the Secretary 
of War that we are to send several hundred thousand men abroad 
at a very early date, in which case there will be ample accom- 
modation for those herein provided for. 

It will also be urged that we have not the officers who can 
be spared for the training of a new contingent. Well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that presupposes that we now have all the officers we can 
get. That we shall require more is most manifest if we are to 
have more men. Get the additional officers just as we have 
acquired most of those we have at present, through additional 
training camps and merited promotions from among those who 
have seen service. 

Still another objection that has been offered is that the re- 
cruiting of a larger army may cause some other nation to 


doubt our altruism. Mr. President, our present extremity is so 


full of hazard and immediate peril that such an objection is 
not to be dignified with an answer. It is far more important that 
we set out resolutely upon the task of saving our own national 
honor, if not our national existence, than to be wasting time 
in reflection on what some one else may think of our purposes. 
Our intention is to win this war for ourselves, to preserve this 
Nation for the generations to come, to save this democratic 
Republic from the greatest menace of all time. To do this our 
present military force would appear to be but the beginning 
of what we must have. I would have the Kaiser understand 
from our fixed course that we are prepared and determined to 
fight it out for years if necessary, and to furnish as many men 
as may be required to complete the job. 

There are some who contend that it is useless to provide such 
an army at this time for the reason that we have not the ships 
to transport them beyond seas, even though we have the men. 
Well, Mr. President, I have known men who might be classed 
as fairly conservative who have indulged a more violent assump- 
tion than that we may need our Army at home in the not dis- 
tant future. As to that, it seems not unlikely that much depends 
on the strength of our present allies. But if we are to pursue 


our usual course and take it for granted that we are immune 


from attack, it is still true that it requires as much time to make 
a soldier as it does to build a ship. We are now launched upon 
a program to build a fleet of our own. Are we to run true to 
recent form and wait until we have the transports before starting 
on the year-long process of making the soldiers? Why not build 
both at the same time, so that when we have one we shall have 
the other and not have the ships held up indefinitely while we 
are making the soldiers they are designed to carry? i 

And then we are told that the present is no time to undertake 
such a step as is contemplated in this amendment, that we are 
at war, and the whole matter should be left until peace has been 
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restored, when we may be in better frame of mind to consider 
this question. To admit this, Mr. President, is to adopt the 
philosophy of the gentleman who has been commemorated, if 
not immortalized, in the song known as the “ Arkansas Trav- 
eler.” Tradition does not make it clear whether he is historic 
or mythical, but it does tell us that he played the fiddle and 
that when asked why he did not put a new roof on his house, 
the old one being full of holes and leaking like a sieve, assigned 
as his reason for not doing so that it was because when it rained 
he could not and when it did not he did not need to. The same 
gentlemen who will argue that we should not do this mow that 
we are at war will argue quite as volubly that there is no need 
for it after peace has been restored. 

Who can tell how long this war is to last? If present indica- 
tions are to be relied upon, it will not end soon. Are we pre- 
pared to carry it on for years? Not in our condition as it stands 
to-day. Let us realize, admit it, and prepare accordingly. We 
of this country have been a peace-loving people, opposed to war, 
and blindly oblivious to the fact that war comes to the unwil- 
ling as certainly as to those who seek it. We have hoped to keep 
out of war and have based our military policy upon our hopes 
and desires rather than upon our fears and the great underly- 
ing fact that wars have their origin in the brains of overambi- 
tious kaisers and in the weaknesses of human nature. We have 
ignored all the lessons of the past and blinded ourselves to our 
own experience and the experiences of others like us throughout 
the ages. We have been rigging our ship after the storm has 
broken. We have been training our Army and equipping our- 
selves for conflict after we have engaged in war. Is this policy 
to be continued or have we learned our lesson? 

Mr. President, the time to demonstrate whether we have or 
have not learned it is here. There are some who oppose further 
military preparations in the belief that this is to be the last 
war. I get letters from them regularly. I would say to them 
that should this war end in a stalemate or in any other way than 
in victory for ourselves and our allies it is my belief that far 
beyond the day when these hopeful souls shall have passed from 
the scene the peace-loving United States will from very neces- 
sity be an armed camp, and that if there are to be no future wars 
it will be because no nation is left with strength and will suffi- 
cient to fight kaiserism. Should this amendment be rejected 
now, I feel certain I shall be called upon to vote for it or one 
like it before this session of Congress shall have adjourned, I 
believe the sound and sober judgment of the Senate is for it, 
Mr. President. I urge the adoption of this amendment here and 
now. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, when the subject of universal 
military training was before the Committee on Military Affairs 
some two years ago I was opposed to it. It was my purpose 
at that time if it came up for discussion to speak and vote 
against it; but in view of the mighty events that have con- 
vulsed the world since then my convictions upon the sub- 
ject have undergone a complete change, and as these mighty 
tragedies succeed each other so rapidly in these days I have 
reached the conviction that military training in the United 
States will very soon become a national necessity and essential 
to protect not only the institutions of the United States from 
autocracy but in all probability to preserve the Anglo-Saxon 
race and its institutions. 

I want to see military training, therefore, as soon as we can 
adopt it consistently with the present demands upon our eco- 
nomic, industrial, and political resources. These are so stu- 
pendous now and will remain so absorbing for some time to 
come, embracing as they do military training as applied to 
those who are subject to military duty under the draft law, 
that I hesitate to vote for this amendment at the present time. 

We are spending between $35,000,000 and $40,000,000 per day. 
We have been spending upward of $35,000,000 per day for a 
long time. This tremendous outpouring of the money of the 
people will increase instead of diniinish as the days of 1918 
go by. The demands now made for money for shelter, for uni- 
forms, for armament, and for men will demand, as they have 
demanded, the extreme responsibility of the rickest people in 
the world. Inasmuch as their resources are being and have 
been put to the test, we can not afford, unless it is absolutely 
necessary at this time, to increase the burden. 

Some of the objections have been anticipated by the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. New] in his very able presentation of the 
amendment, but, Mr. President, when they are considered 
seriously they seem to me to be absolutely prohibitive of the 
present favorable consideration or adoption of the amendment. 
I presume that there are reaching the age of 19 years in America 
annually between 600,000 and 750,000 youths. To train these 
youths as they should be trained requires an army of officers, 
and every competent, efficient officer in the country is at present 
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engaged in the service of his country. We have no surplus of 
officers. On the contrary, we are confrented with a deficiency. 
We can only supply officers for the proposed training camps by 
robbing the National Army, the Regular Army. and the Na- 
tional Guard of indispensable trainers and leaders. We can not 
train 600,000 young men with a handful of officers. We must 
have 40,000 or 50,000 of them, and they must be enpuble of 
transmitting instruction, which means that they in turn must 
have been trained as officers for that purpose 

We can not use present cantonments for the housing of these 
young men, because while it is true that some of the canton- 
ments will soon be vacated by their present occupants it is 
equally true that their places will be filled by the next call of 
the draft, and the officers necessary for their training ure 
lacking. We must, therefore, if we are to call these men 
immediate'ty—— 

Mr. ASHURST rose. 

Mr. THOMAS. Just a moment. If we are to call these 
young men immediately from their schools and from their 
homes to the training camps we must build shelters for them 
in addition and supplemertury to those which we have con- 
structed for the National Army. I yield to the Senator from 
Arizona, although I intended to eccupy but a moment longer. 

Mr. ASHURST. I did not wish to interrupt the Senator, be- 
cause he is making a very able speech on a matter which I 


would be glad to see incorporated into law as soon as passible. | 


I simply rose to ask the Senator to yield to me long enough te 


haye the unfinished business again laid before the Senate, be- 


cause it was laid aside for 20 minutes only, and I observe it is 
now 10 minutes beyond the time. Of course, then the Senator 
can finish his very able speech, and I hope he will do so. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President. I have a very impzrtant meet- 
ing with the Committee on Military Affairs, which has been 
called for this moment. and I am so anxious to attend it that. 
if there were no other reason, I should certainly be compelled 
to abbreviate nry remarks. 

Let me add, Mr. President, to what I have already said upon 
the subject one or two other considerations. To preperly train 
and ejuip a body ef men both uniforms and guns are required, 
‘We are turning out both in considerable quantities now. but 
the demand for them at the front is insatiate. We are not at 
present, therefore, in condition to furnish either In very great 
quantity to a new and additional army of recruits in training. 

Another consideration is the consequent upon it. 
That expense, Mr. President, will mount into the hundreds of 
millions of dollars. I do not begrudge it for a purpose of this 
kind; it nx be absolutely essential to the salvation of Ameri- 
enn institutions, as I have suid, but at this time and in this 
crisis I think this wmendment should be postponed. 

Mr, MYERS. Mr. President, I merely want to say that I 
think the amendment which hus been offered by the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. New! is one of the best and wisest af all the 
amendments that have been offered to any military bin which 
has been before fhe Senate since we entered the Eurepean war. 
It is one of the best and wisest suggestions that have been made 
to our program of military preparation. I am very heartily in 
favor of it and hope it may be adopted. 

The young men who ure 19 years of age, who, under its pro- 
visions, would be called to service, would not be required to go 
to Europe and to participate in the fighting until they should 
become 21 years of age. By the time they were 21 years of age 
they would constitute a splendidly equipped and trained army, 
having had two years of training. This is a splendid idea. It 
has much merit. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Will the Senator from Montana yield 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nonrssa in the chair). 

Does the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from Mis- 
‘sissippi? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The Senator from Montana is doubtless 
aware that there is a very great scarcity of laber in this coun- 
try now. If all of these men are to be taken from the industrial 
Walks of life and their time devoted to military service. where 
are we going to get food with which te sustain the Army and 
clothing for the people at home and for our allies nbroad? 

Mr. MYERS. My answer to that is—— 

Mr, KIRBY. Mr. President, I desire to make a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, will the Senator from Montana 
yield to me? 

Mr. MYERS. T yield to the Senator from Indiana, who of- 
fered the amendment to which I have referred. 


Mr. NEW. In answer to the point which has been suggested 
by the Senator from Mississippi 

Mr. KIRBY. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. KIRBY. 1 understand that the joint resolation, to- 
gether with the amendinent, has been laid aside and that the 
pending measure now is the unfinished business, the Indian 
appropriation bill; is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arkansas is 
correct. 

Mr. KIRBY. I merely wanted to know that. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If the Senator will permit me, a Senator 
is not compelled te stick to the text or confine his remarks to 
the question before the Senate. 

Mr. KIRBY. That is all right; I merely wanted to know 


| whether we were going to get any action on the joint resolution. 


Mr. NEW. Mr. President. will the Senator from Montana 
prmit me to answer the question which has been asked by the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VArpaman]? 

Mr. MYERS, With a great deal of pleasure. 

Mr. NEW. Taking the boys, ns provided for In this amend- 
ment, will relieve us of the necessity ef taking just that many 
older men. It is a fair presumption that the younger men are 
Jess skilled in labor than are their elders, and that by reason of 
their very youth they have not yet entered upon this call. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. But the Senator from Indiana does not 
contend that we need these men now so much? 

Mr. NEW. In answer te that I will say to the Senator 
from Mississippi that, In my Judgment. we need these men now; 
awe need them at this hour to put them in training. becanse 
it requires wt least a year's training to make a soldier—— 

Mr. VARDAMAN. But we already have men drafted. 

Mr. NEW. The testimony of Army men is that it requires 
14 months te make a corporal 

Mr. VARDAMAN. But fire Senater from Indiana is aware 
of the fact that we already have more men drafted for training 
than we shall probably be abe te carry to the trenches in 
France this year. 

Mr. NEW. I do not concede ‘that point at all. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I hope the Senator's infermation ts not 
as mine, because I should like to agree with him about that. 

Mr. NEW. I agree with what the Senater from Georgia [Mr. 
Surra] said on yesterday, which was, I think, thut we must 
double our Army. I think we must do so, and that we must not 
only double it but that we must quadruple it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. With the indulgence of my friend from 
Montana [Mr. Myers], I desire te say that I hape when we 
double it we shall raise the age limit instead of lowering it. 

Mr. NEW. Possibly we may be required te de beth, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I bad rather take men of my age than to 
take boys, mere infants. who are not even permitted to vote. I 
would greatly prefer that those of us whe hnve tived the larger 
part of our lives should be sacrificed if necessary te win this 
war. 

Mr. NEW. I have no doubt the Senator from Mississippi 
shares my own willingness to see the age limit raised so that 
it will include ourselves. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does t.e Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President. I will say for the 
benefit of the Senator from Mississippi Mr. Varpasaxn] that 
these boys between the ages of 19 and 21 are not to be taken 
from their vocations and daily pursuits. The object of the 
amendment which has been proposed by the Semitor from 
Indiana [Mr. New] is to take boys between 19 and 21 years of 
age, before they become of draft age, and te train them in the 
elementary principles of military drill. We begin to draft them 
at the age of 21. It has cost this Government millions of dol- 
lars, yes, billions of dollars, te take men at that age who are 
untrained, This is simply an insurance that the men who ar- 
rive at the age of 19. and who are between the ages of 19 and 
21, shall obtain a preliminary military training, so that they 
will have a certain amount of training when they are drafted. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. But the Senator does not think—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield te the Senafor from Mississippi? x 

Mr. MYERS. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Does not the Senator think that, in order 
to train these men, they will have to be taken from their ordi- 
mary vocations? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That is left entirely to the Presi- 
‘dent. Under this amendment I hepe that some method may be 


adopted which will provide for the training of these men in the 
localities in which they live. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It may be done. The time may be saved 
by some legislative legerdemain, like the daylight legislation. 
It may be that time may be saved in that way. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. There is no legerdemain in this 
proposed legislation. This country at the present time, in my 
opinion, is menaced by one of the gravest dangers it has ever 
seen. The reason for that is that heretofore we have not prop- 
erly prepared an army. This proposes to provide an insurance 
against the future that we shall train the young men. It is not 
proposed to create a military nation, but it is proposed in order 
that they may have the necessary elementary training in mili- 
tary principles. It will avoid the mistakes of the past and pre- 
pare for future contingencies in the event that they should 
arise. 

In my opinion, at this time, Mr. Present, we should be 
training 5,000,000 men to protect this country against the 
danger that confronts it. I do not think anyone should object 
to the passage of a measure which would provide that the youth 
of this country, at the age of 19, should be trained in the 
elementary principles of military drill. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, in further answer to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Varpaman], I will say that we also 
need more men—many more—on the firing line in Europe. I 
think we shall have to enlarge the draft age by going upward 
and downward before we win this war. As has been suggested 
by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], I think 
we will probably have to put 5,000,000 men in this war before 
we win it. I think that the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Indiana is about the most sensible and meritorious sug- 
gestion that has been made in all of our discussions about war 
preparation. It wisely takes time by the forelock—something 
that we have not always done heretofore. I think the amend- 
ment by all means ought to be adopted, and I hope it may be 
adopted. I should like to say more in favor of it, but I do 
not care further to infringe upon the time of the Indian appro- 
priation bill. — ` 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have been told that the 
joint resolution concerning the draft age has gone over. Is that 
correct? z 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
over, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will take but a moment. I offered an 
amendment to the joint resolution, which I understand was 
agreed to in my absence—I was necessarily absent from the 
Chamber for a little while—relating to students in medical 
colleges. I want, Mr. President, to ask unanimous consent that 
there may be inserted in the Recorp an article which I clipped 
from yesterday's New York Times entitled “ Mobilization of 
medicine for war.” .It is a most interesting article on that 
subject, and I ask unanimous consent that it may be inserted, 
without reading, in connection with the debate on this question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

MOBILIZATION OF MEDICINE FOR WAR—HOW PHYSICIANS OF UNITED 


STATES HAVE BEEN ORGANIZED UNDER SURGEON GENERAL FOR SERVICE 
IN ARMY, 


The joint resolution has gone 


[By Caswell ah; Mayo. J 


In April the executive offices of the Surgeon General of the United 
States Army occupied four rooms in the great War, State, and Navy 
Building at Washington, and the functions of the office were performed 

6 officers and 20 clerks. Now there are attached to the Surgeon 

neral’s office 165 officers, who employ 545 clerks, and the staf fills 
five entire oe, and parts of other buildings, exclusive of the 
Surgeon General's Library, the Army Medical Museum, and the Army 
Medical School. Within a day 6,000 telegrams and 5,000 other com- 
munications have been received, replied to, and filed. The latest and 
most approved systems of filing records and correspondence have been 
installed under expert supervision, for the Surgeon General has called 
to his aid peranna in other fields, as well as in the field of medicine. 
He has called chemists and statisticians, bankers and efficiency engi- 
neers, sanitarians and electrical experts, architects and engineers, and 
9 them to duty in his office. 

The Surgeon General himself, Maj. Gen. W. C. Gorgas, was appointed 
to the office in recognition of the invaluable services rendered by him 
as Chief Sanitary Officer of the Panama Canal Zone. The study of 
his work there in protecting the laborers in the Panama Canal from 
infections disease is one of the most brilliant chapters in the history 
of American medicine. Without that work the efforts of Geethals would 
have been as fruitless and as costly in lives and money as those of De 
Lesseps. The Surgeon General's still greater task now is to provide 
— . every emergency which may affect the health and lives of 
millions of men taken from the fields, the farms, the factories, and the 
countinghouses of the country, gathered into camps for organization, 
and sent across 3,000 miles of ocean. He must know how many men 
will be taken sick, and where. He must know how many men will be 
wounded, and where, and he must have at those points adequate pro- 
vision of expert surgeons and enlisted men, of medical and of surgical 
supplies, of food and of clothing, of housing and of transportation, so 
that at no time will any American soldier be sick without succor or 
lle wounded without aid. 


on General has mobilized 
to his office the leaders 
At thelr desks as 


In carrying out this Figantic task the Sur; 
e 


the medical forces of country, calling 
in every special of medicine and of surgery. 
early as 7 o'clock in the morning will be found medical specialists 
whose professional incomes are written in fiye and six figures, but who 
have abandoned these incomes for the mođest pay of a major, who 
have given up their luxurious homes for a Washington boarding house, 
and who, instead of enjoying a well-earned leisure, toil ceaselessly from 
early morning until late at night in their efforts to coordinate most 
effectively the work of the doctors in the war. It is for the purpose of 
doing justice to the attainments of these men that Gen. Gorgas is 
ACOA scores of new commissions of high rank in the National 


as in every other phase of the work, a 
J. L. Gooch having been called 


organize the office routine, 


direction, 

A complete medical history is kept of every soldier and of every 
officer from the time he enters the service until he retires, resigns, 
or dies. A special fireproof building is now being erected which will 
be devoted exclusively to the care of these records, the preservation 
of which 5 be a matter of vital importance 50 8 hence. 

Attached to the Su n General's office are three representatives 
of the Royal iy Medical Co of Great Britain—Col. T. H. Good- 
win, C. M. G., D. S. O.; Capt. John Gilmour, of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps; and Lieut. Col. J. J. Aitken, of the Royal Veterinary Corps; 
and two representatives of the French Army Medical Service, Col 
C. U. Dercle and Maj. Edouard Rist. These four surgeons act as 
liaison officers, keeping the Medical Department of the United States 
Army in touch with the medical services of Great Britain and France. 
They have made many informing addresses to medica! societies all 
over the United States, and have given lectures at the Army Medical 

chool. 


Bushnell, M. C, 
C. Howard, M. C.; Van Dusen, M. C. Col. 
Bushnell, besides 1 chief assistant to the Surgeon General, 
devoted his special attention to the field in which he has won a 
unique reputation, that of the treatment of tuberculosis. 

n. Gorgas has enlisted the cooperation of the leading surgeons 
of the United States as members of the “Rotary Surgical Staff.” 
Among those Medical Reserve Corps officers who have already served 
for a period at the Surgeon General's office, and who are still subject 
to call from time to time as occasion requires, are Maj. William J. 
Mayo, former president, and his brother, Maj. Charles H. Mayo, now 
president of the American Medical Association. 

The work of the Surgeon General's office is divided up amo: 17 
general main divisions. e work of each division is practically inde- 
3 of the others, though the work of all is coordinated. At the 

ead of each of these divisions is an expert in that particular field, 
usually a medical officer of the Regular Army, who has around him a 
group of i ees associates, many of whom are drawn from civil life. 

On April 1 there were 700 medical! officers and about 10,000 enlisted 
men in the Medical 888 of the United States Army. There 
are now more than 17,000 medical officers in active service, and about 
150,000 enlisted men in the Medical Department. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8696) making appropriations for 
the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
18 5 and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 

1919. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
first committee amendment which was passed over. 

The Secretary. The first committee amendment passed over 
was, on page 5, line 21, under the head of “ Suppressing liquor 
traffic,’ where the Committee on Indian Affairs proposed to 
insert the following proviso: 


Provided, That the sale of anhalonium or peyote to an Indian, or its 
introduction into the Indian country, shall be, and is hereby, declared 
to be a violation of the acts of July 23, 1892 (27 Stat. L., p. 260), and 
January 30, 1897 (29 Stat. L., p. 506), and punishable in accordance 
with the penalties provided for therein: Provided further, That posses- 
sion by a person of intoxicating liquors in the country where the intro- 
duction is prohibited by treaty or Federal statute shall be an offense 
and punished in accordance with the provisions of the acts of July 23, 
1892 (27 Stat. L., p. 260), and January 30, 1897 (29 Stat. L.; p. 308). 

Mr. GRON NA. Mr. President, I ask that that amendment 
may go over for a While. I know there are some Senators who 
are interested in the matter who are not now present. I will 
therefore ask that it now go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. ASHURST. There is no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be passed over. The Secretary will state the next 
committee amendment which was passed over. 

The Secretary. The next committee amendment which was 
passed over was, on page 33, after line 3, to insert: 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw from 
the Treasury of the United States the sum of $4,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, to be used in the construction of a suit- 
able school building at the town of White Earth: Provided, That the 
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State school district in which the town of White Earth is located con- 
tributes a like amount, to be used in the construction of a building 
the total cost of which shail not exceed $8,000, the said appropriation 
to remain available until expended: Provided further, That when said 
buillding is completed it shall be turned over to the local school authori- 
ties of the said town of White Earth, and shall thereafter be operated 
and maintained by them, and Indian children shall at all times be 
admitted to said school on the same conditions as white children, 

Mr. KELLOGG. I move that lines 4 and 5 of the amendment 
be stricken out and that in lieu thereof there be inserted the 
words: 

There is hereby 
States, the sum of 

I understand that to be satisfactory to the committee. 

Mr. ASHURST. On Saturday, Mr. President, I was uncer- 
tain as to whether this appropriation was intended to be a 
gratuity out of the Treasury or out of certain Indian funds. I 
have since learned that it is not to be appropriated out of 
Indian funds, but ðught to be simply a gratuity. Therefore I 
am very heartily in favor of the amendment to the amendment 
which has been proposed by the Senator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Minnesota to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over is in the 
Montana items, on pages 34, 35, 36, and part of 37 passed over 
at the request of Mr. MYERS. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, before we take up the Mon- 
tana items I should like at this time to offer an amendment on 
page 27, after the numerals in line 17. I send the amendment 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the“ 
amendment offered by the Senator from Arizona. 

The Secretary. On page 27, line 17, after the numerals 
“ $10,000,” it is proposed to insert the following: 

Including the construction and equipment of necessary buildings on 
lands set aside by the State of Florida by act of its 9 for the 
n use of said Indians: Provided, That the 38: 9 

y the act of March 2, 1917 (39, Stats. L., p. 976), for the relief, civili- 
zation, and education of the Seminole Indians in Florida, or such part 
thereof as may be available for the purpose, may also be used for con- 
struction or equipment of necessary Pui dings on the lands aforesaid. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr, President, in explanation of that 
amendment I wish, first, to say that it does not increase the 
appropriation, but is simply designed to make it available. I 
will ask the Secretary to read a short justification in support 
of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Seeretary read as follows: 

JUSTIFICATION. 

In order peer) to carry out the intent of Congress for the relief, 
civilization, an ucation of the Seminole Indians in Florida certain 
school and agency buildings are absolutely essential. 

The Comptroller of the Treasury has decided (copy of decision at- 
tached) that no existing appropriation can legally be used for such 
buildings on land the title to which is in the State of Florida without 
specific authorization by Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Arizona. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I wonder if the chairman of 
the committee will not be willing now to submit what I under- 
stand to be a committee amendment on page 71, in the items 
relating to appropriations for South Dakota? 

Mr. ASHURST. I think I know something concerning the 
amendment, and, so far as I now know, I am very heartily in 
favor of it; but I rather think it will not be in order until the 
committee amendments have been disposed of. 

Mr. STERLING. I am simply suggesting that the committee 
now propose the amendment before taking up the other amend- 
ment, which I understand may take considerable time. 

Mr. ASHURST. Does the Senator refer to the proposed 
amendinent on page 71? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator have his amendment read? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; I send it to the desk and ask that it 
be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 71, at the end of line 6, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

That the sum of $2,801.50, being the unexpended balance of the sum 
of $5,000 appropriated by the act entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions for the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and 
for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917," approved 

May 18, 1916, as a proportionate share of the cost of constructing a 
Wagon road or e nroogn the Standing Rock Indian Reservation 
in Corson County, 8. k., be, and the same is hereby, reappropriated 


appropriated, out of the Treasury of the United 
$4,000. : 


for the purpose of such construction: Provided, That such sum shall 


be available until expended, and that the same shall be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior in such manner and at 
such times as he may deem pro r in the 1 4 ent of Indlan labor 
for the construction of such hig — and that the same shall be reim- 
bursable from the Standing Rock Reservation 3 per cent fund under 
the act of February 14, 1913 (37 Stat. L., p. 675). 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the committee has reported 
the amendment and authorized the chairman or some other 
member of the committee to offer it as a committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota offer the amendment? 

Mr. STERLING. I understand it is offered as a committee 
amendmént. 

Mr. ASHURST. It is. 

Mr. STERLING. It is offered as a committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRONNA, I call the attention of the chairman of the 
committee to an amendment on page 80, which was authorized 
by the committee on Saturday. I refer to an amendment to 
come in on page 80, line 2, to provide a small per capita pay- 
ment to the Menominee Indians. I think the Senator from 
Arizona has the amendment, and I should like to have it dis- 
posed of, 

Mr. ASHURST. It is true, as the Senator from North 
Dakota says, that the Committee on Indian Affairs held a meet- 
ing and authorized the chairman of the committee or some 
other member thereof to propose as a committee amendment 
the following: After the word “Tribe,” in line 2, page 80, 
strike out the colon and insert a comma and the following: 

A per capita payment of $50 to be made immediately after the pas- 
sage of this act tc each member of said tribe and the remainder of the 
share of each Indian to be deposited to his or her credit. - 

Mr. President, if that amendment should be adopted, then the 
language of the entire provision respecting the withdrawal of 
Menominee funds would be the same as in last year’s bill. I 
now offer the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Arizona will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 80, line 2, after the word “ Tribe,” 
it is proposed to insert: - 

A per capita payment of $50 to be made immediately after the pas- 
sage of this act to each member of said tribe and the remainder of the 
share of ench Indian to be deposited to his or her credit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 66, after line 4, I propose an amend- 
ment, and I send to the desk a letter from the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs in support of it. It provides for adding $15,000 
out of the Chickasaw funds to the school at Tishomingo. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is it a committee amendment? 

Mr. OWEN. No; I thought the committee amendments had 
been disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The committee amendments 
are first in order and have not been disposed of. The Senator 
will please withhold his amendment for a few moments.. The 
Secretary will state the next committee amendment passed over. 

The SECRETARY. The next amendment passed over is in the 
North Carolina items, all of lines 6 to 25, on page 43, and lines 
1 to 4, on page 44. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, are we now to proceed with the 
North Carolina items? If so, I should like to know why were 
the Montana items passed over? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair misunderstood the 
request of the Senator from Arizona, Without objection, the 
Montana items will be considered next. 

The SECRETARY. The items referred to are on pages 34, 35, 
36, and part of 37. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montuna 
suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gore Kirby Nugent 
Bankhead Gronna Knox Overman 
Beckham Hale Lodge Owen 
Borah Henderson McCumber Page 
Chamberlain James McKellar Phelan 
Colt Johnson, Cal. McNary Poindexter 
Curtis Johnson, S. Dak, Martin Reed 

Fall Jones, Wash. Myers Robinson 
Fletcher Kellogg Lelson Shafroth | 
Frelinghuysen Kendrick New Sheppard 
Gallinger King Norris Sherman 
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Smith. Ariz, Swanson Vardaman ‘Williams 
‘Smith, Ga, Thomas Wadsworth Wolcott 
‘Smoot Tillman Walsh 

Sterling Trammell Warren 

Sutherland Underwood Watson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘Sixty-one Senators have an 
«swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Secretary 
will stnte the next committee amendment passed over. 

The ‘Secrerary. The first nmendment in the Montana items 
äs, on page 35, after line 10, to strike out: | 

For continuing construction of the irrigation systems un the ‘Flat- 
shead Indian Reservation, in Mentana. $750,006 (reimbursable), which 
shall be immediately available and remain available until expended. 

And insert: 

For continuing construction. maintenance, and operation of the 
irrigation “systems on the Flathead Indian Reservation, in Montana, 
$250,000 (reimbursable). Which shall be immediately available and 
remain available until expended. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I move to amend the committee 
amendment by striking out “ $250,000,” in line 17, page 35. and 
inserting “ $500,000," and upon ‘that I wish to be heard. 

As the rendling of the committee amendment discloses, it is 
dntended to de the annual appropriation for the continuation of 
the work on the Flathead reclamation project, on the Flathead 
Indian Reservation, in the Stute of Montana. The appropria- 
tion for that purpose for the year 1916 was $750,000; the up- 
propriation fer the year 1917 again was $750,000, and for the 
appropriation this yenar the department made an estimate 
again of $740.000. ‘That amount was put in the bill by the 
‘House Committee on Indinn Affairs, in which this bill origi- 
nated, and which reported the bill to the House. and ‘the House 
passeil the ‘bill with that umount in it—$750,000. It came to 
the Senute, anil the ‘Senate committee ‘reduced the amount to 
$250,000, and I wish to state what I consider some very urgent 
and cogent reasons why the umount should be increased at 
least to $400,000. I earnestly ask the attention of the Senators 
who are present to the reasons which I shall state. I will try 
not to make my remarks occupy au undue length of time. I 
‘simply want to cover the ground as well as I ean without con- 
suming too much time. and to state my reasons and urge the 
Senute to regard them fuvorably. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MYERS. I yield, with pleasure. 

Mr. GALLINGER. For the purpose of -acquainting myself 
with the facts in this case, I will ask the Senator how much 
money bas been expended on this project up ‘te the present 
time? 

Mr. MYERS. I will tell the Senator; I have the figures here. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the Senator has not the figures at hand I 
icen give them to the Senator. 

Mr. MYERS. I have them right here. If I am not correct, 
J would be glad ‘to be corrected by the Senator from Kansus. 
There has been approprinted for this project, up te this time. 
aecording to the latest report of the Reclamation ‘Service, the 
sum of $3.318.372. Has the Senator any further question to ask? 

Mr. GALLINGER. One further question. How large an:area 
Is it in contemplation to irrigate? 

Mr. MYERS. About 140.000 acres. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And how much has been irrigated up to 
the present time. if the Sen:tor plenses? 

Mr. MYERS, About 80,000 acres have been put under the 
project and are rendy for irrigation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Do the Indians control that or are white 
people interested in it to some extent? 

Mr. MYERS. Neither one controls it. It is divided between 
Indians and whites, the Indians having allotted to them a little 
amore of ‘the area than is occupied by the white homesteaders; 
-but, of course, it is controlled by Congress and the Reclamation 
Service. 

Mr. GALLIN GER. The matter that has always interested 
me- and therefore I have taken occasion to ask Senators like 
the Senator from Montana who know about these things, whereas 
1 do not claim to know much about them 

Mr. MYERS, Jam always glad to afford any information I ean, 

Mr. GALLINGER (continuing). Is the question as to how 
much development the Indians are showing in the matter of 
agriculture. 

Mr. MYERS. They are developing slowly and steadily; seme 
of them ure taking to farming. A few Indliaus are taking hold of 
it successfully and in goml manner. More are leasing ‘their 
land. A large proportion of them, I admit, have not -yet put it 
to use. If they will not farm, however, that should nat the 
allowed to hold back the project aud work an injustice to the 
innocent white homesteaders. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
ago, the suggestion that the white men were leasing these lands 
from the Indians 
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before. 


1 gleaned from some source, a little while 


Maron! 25, 


Mr. MYERS. They are, to some extent. 
Mr. GALLINGER (continuing). And getting the benefit of the 


| irrigution. 


Mr. MYERS. The lands of the Indians nre -stihject to lease, 
and some of them have been ‘lensed and in that way cultivated 
and put to n useful purpose. Mure of their lands have been 
leased than have been farmed by the Indians themselves, I 
believe the facts show. However, if whites lease Indian lands. 
they cultivate them, put them to a useful purpose, und the 
Indians get the rentals, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I thank the Senator for answering any 
question, 

Mr. MYERS. I aum glad to afford any information possible. 

Mr. President. I contend ‘that this is a subject which ts vitully 


connected with our suecessful prosecution of ‘the great wur in 


which we are enguged. It was so reguriled ‘by members of the 
House Committee on Indian Affuirs. It l sa regarded hy the 
Interior Department and the Indian Burenu. bath af which eon- 
curred. in recommending an approprintion of $740,000 for the 
project for the coming year. I insist mast earnestly that it is 
vitally connected with and is à vital ‘factor in the prosecution 
of this most tremendous undertaking of our national existence, 
the great war which we are waging in Europe. I shall try to 
show this beyond any doubt. These:are most momentous times; 
this is u most important: subject. Everything connected with the 


prosecution of this war is f houndless importance te ithe Ameri- 


can people; and I shall try to show to the Renate that this 
proposition is connected most intimutely with the successful 
prosecution of the war. 

I shall itry not to be too long. I shall try to be ‘reasonably 
concise in my remarks; and IT would like to have the earnest 
and careful attention of such Senntors as ure in the Chanmer 
to the reasons which I shall submit, becauxe I believe I enn 
tulk some reason to you and give you some ‘fnets and figures; 
I believe I can talk some sense to you, und ithat, If you will 
listen, what I may say will be bound to commend itself to your 
favorable consideration. 

As I said. the depurtmentul estimate for this purpose was 
$750,000 .again this year, just as it was lust year ‘anil the year 
I have no doub. that most of ithe ‘Renwttors are well 
acquainted with the way in which these estimates are maile, 
Of course, ull of those who serve on committees which handle 
appropriation bills are ‘thoroughly ‘familiar with the procedure 
through which these appropriations puss In oriler to get before 
Congress; but for the benefit of ‘those not an such committees 
and who have not given particular attention to the subject, 
I want to give a brief résumé of the history of such un uppro- 
priation as this. 

These appropriations for governmental purposes must origi- 
nate with the appropriate department of the Government; that 
is, in order to stand any chance of ‘favorable considerution at 
the hands of Congress it is almost absolutely necessary for such 
u matter to have an estimate of a department back of it. The 
way this annual appropriation is handled is this: 

The Reclamation Service makes out nn estimate of what ‘it 
will need for this project for the ‘ensuing fiscal wear—what it 
ought to have In order to reasonably prosecute the work. Then, 
when the Reclamation Service makes out ‘that estimate und 
asks for what it wants and thinks it ought to have, the figures 
are submitted to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, because 
this is on an Inilian reservation und comes under his direct 
supervision. The Commissioner of Indian Affatrs-ind his assist- 
aut take the figures furnished by the Reclumution Service, und 
ff they think they are justifinble ‘they approve them: if not, 
‘they cut them down and ‘say thut only an part of the sum asked 
should ‘be approprixted. They unke their recommendation to 
the Secretary of the Interior. The Secretary of the Interior then 


passes on the figures furnished by the Indian ‘Bureau. und he 
‘has the privilege of paring them down und saying thut too much 


has been asked. ‘The Secretury of the Interior when ‘he makes 
up ‘his annual estimate ‘of what his department should have 
for the different branches of its work ‘mikes his formuil -esti- 
mate und sends it to the Secretary of ‘the Treasury. The latter 
official must have it in his hnunds immedintely ‘after the 15th of 
October. According to law, the Secretary of ‘the Interior must 
make his estimate not later then the 15th day of Octuber, and 
he sends it to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the ‘Senater from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from ‘Oklahoma? 

Mr. MYERS. ‘With pleasure. i 

Mr. OWEN. Did the Reclamation Service call for $750,000? 

Mr. MYERS. It did. 

Mr. OWEN, Did the Commissioner ‘of Indian ‘Affairs ask for 
that sum? 

Mr. MYERS. He did. 
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Mr. MYERS. He did. I am going to go right down the line 
and show who has asked for this. 

The Secretary of the Interior turns his estimate in to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The latter official takes all the 
estimates of all the departments and puts them together, and 
has the privilege of pruning, revising, and readjusting them. 
He can cut out any item or reduce any estimate as he may see 
fit. He puts them all together, when in shape to suit him, and 
sends them to the Speaker of the House of Representatives by 
the first Monday in December. The Speaker segregates the 
estimates and sends each of them to the appropriate committee, 
which, under the rules of the House, has the privilege of passing 
on it. This particular appropriation he sends to the chairman of 
the House Committee on Indian Affairs. The chairman of that 
committee lays it before the committee. The House committee 
decides whether or not it will put in the bill the amount asked. 
Then, of course, the bill is framed and introduced by the chair- 
man of the committee and referred back to the committee, and 
the committee considers it and reports it out to the House. 

Those are the steps that an appropriation of this kind has to 
go through, and the facts in this case are these 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana further yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. MYERS. I do, with pleasure. 

Mr. OWEN. Did the Indian Affairs Committee consider this 
item in the House? 

Mr. MYERS. Yes. 


Mr. OWEN. Did they approve it? 

Mr, MYERS. They did. 

Mr. OWEN, Why is it now reduced? 

Mr. MYERS, I will get to that in a minute. 
Mr. OWEN. That is what I want to know. 


Mr. MYERS. It seems to me to have been the result of a 
very sudden spasm of unjust and unaccountable economy. That 
is all I can say about it. The members of the committee them- 
selves, I suppose, can give their reasons, but this particular ap- 
propriation has now had this career: 

Last August the Chief of the Reclamation Service made out 
a statement to the Indian Bureau, saying that for this project 
he needed and wanted and ought to have for the coming year the 
sum of $750,000. The Commissioner and the Assistant Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs took that application for that 
amount of money and put their stamp of approval on it, and said 
that this project ought to have, for the coming year, $750,000. 
They passed it on to the Secretary of the Interior. He re- 
viewed it and put the stamp of his approval on it, and said 
that he wanted this project for the coming year to have $750,000, 
just as it did last year and the year before. He put that amount 
in his estimate. He sent it to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Secretary of the Treasury had the power of reducing it if 
he thought it too much. He virtually put the stamp of his ap- 
proval on it by passing it on to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, with the recommendation that $750,000 be 
allowed. The Spenker sent it to the House Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. That committee considered it and approved the 
sum and put into the bill $750,000, just what had been asked 
by all of the departmental oflicials. The bill was reported out 
of committee to the House, and the House passed the bill with 
$750,000 in it. 

Thus, what have we up to this time? We have the Reclama- 
tion Service, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the Assistant 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the House Committee on Indian 
Affairs, and the House of Representatives all granting $750,000 
this year for this project. It came to the Senate Committee on 
Indian Affairs, before which I had the honor of presenting it, and 
after much debate and deliberation that committee reduced the 
amount to $250,000. 

I can not understand why it did so, except that it appears 
to me to have been on account of a sudden and unexplainable 
streak of economy—the plea to reduce all appropriations to as 
low a figure as possible. This sudden streak of economy on the 
part of the Senate committee was very surprising to me, be- 
cause every agency of the Government which up to that time had 
passed on the item had recommended $750,000. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. MYERS, I yield, with pleasure. 

Mr. OWEN. Can not the Senator state what were the reasons 
alleged? 

Mr. MYERS. Yes. 

Mr. OWEN. And what the answer is to those alleged reasons? 
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Mr. MYERS. Yes; with pleasure. 
In the first place, a lot of what I call disgruntled Indians 
came down here and appeared before the committee and made a 
fight on the appropriation ; said it was not fair to the Indians 
and said the Indians did not want it; and I say they stated to 
the committee a lot of things that were not true. They said 
that the large majority of white homesteaders did not want 
this project to go ahead and that all of the Indians wanted 
it abandoned. There were no homesteaders here to speak from 
their viewpoint. None were heard, except by petition. A lot 
of telegrams and petitions for the appropriation and remon- 
strances against the statements of the Indians were received 
and presented to the committee. The Indians were here in 
person, however, claiming to represent all of the Indians on 
the reservation and opposing the appropriation. 

Furthermore, some of the members of the committee con- 
tended that on account of the war in which we are engaged ail 
reclamation projects should be cut down to the very lowest 
possible figure. The contention was advanced that they all 
should be cut down to just simply the amount of money neces- 
sary to keep the canals, the ditches, and the construction work 
heretofore done from deteriorating and going backward, just 
to keep the status as it is now and keep things intact, and to 
do no more construction work until the war is over; and then, 
some of them said, resume construction work after the war. 

That is diametrically opposed to the idea of the Indian 
Bureau, the Interior Department, the House Committee on 
Indian Affairs, and the House of Representatives, I think we 
are in greater need than ever before of a liberal appropriation 
for a project of this kind. We have on our hands the most 
gigantic undertaking that has ever confronted any people on 
the face of the earth since the beginning of time, and that is 
the winning of this awful war against the central powers of 
Europe; and we not only need men and munitions with which 
to win that war, but we need food supplies for our owy people, 
for our soldiers in Europe, and for the soldiers of our asso- 
ciates in this war, who are fighting our battles with us. We 
must have food for the winning of this war. To undertake to 
fight this war without an adequate supply of food would be just 
as futile and useless as to undertake to fight it without an ade- 
quate supply of ammunition. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. KING. Apropos of the last observation submitted by the 
Senator from Montana, I want to suggest this thought to him, 
maeh; however, is in opposition to the position which he is now 
taking : ; 

My information is that in the West—and I know it is true in 
my State—large arees that heretofore have been cultivated, and 
upon which agricultural crops have been grown in great abun- 
dance, will not be planted this year; and, of course, if the war 
is continued next year, will not be planted then, because of the 
searcity of labor. It looks as if we will be compelled to take 
from the agricultural districts of the United States not thou- 
sands but hundreds of thousands and millions of men. I am in- 
clined to think that the Senators to-day, if they had the oppor- 
tunity, would vote for drafting at the earliest possible moment 
from two to five million more men. Now, if more men are 
taken—and they will be—there will be more fields uncultivated, 
unplowed; and it occurred to me as a member of the committee, 
and it occurs to me now, notwithstanding the able argument of 
the Senator, that it would be unwise to attempt to bring larger 
areas of land under cultivation now, because if we do get them 
so they are susceptible of cultivation we will not have the labor 
for the growing of crops. 

I repeat, in my own State I know that there are large tracts 
of land that heretofore have yielded abundantly that will not 
be put into crops at all this year. Labor was so searce last 
year that we could not gather all the crops that we grew. In 
the State of Idaho hundreds of thousands of bushels of potatoes 
rotted in the ground because there was no labor with which to 
dig potatoes. It seems to me that it would be unwise to divert 
the small amount of labor that we now have from absolutely 
imperative employment and put it upon unfisished projects— 
projects which can not be completed under one, two, or three 
years, and in the case of which, if complated, there will be no 
labor to devote to the irrigation of the land and the growing of 
crops. i è 

Mr. MYERS. What would the Senator do? Does he think 
that the less land that is put in crops the better? 

Mr. KING. No. 

Mr. MYERS. What would he do—just submit without an 
effort to a decreased area of cultivation? 

Mr. KING. No. If the Senator will pardon me, I think that 
the land now under cultivation will be more than we can take 
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care of, and that any augmentation of the acreage will not in- 
crease the crops. and it will tuke from the fields of tabor men 
that could be advantageously employed in things that are im- 
peratively required to work upon reservoirs and canals which 
it will take years to complete, and in the case of which, when 
completed, there will be no men to till the soil until long after 
this war is over. : 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, the information which the Sen- 
ator gives abont his State, according to my understanding, does 
not apply to Montana. The advices that I get from Montana 
are that the people there are preparing to put a larger aren in 
crops than they did lust yeu u larger area than ever before; 
and the people on the Flathead Reservation, under this reclama- 
tion project. are planning and intending, if they can get water, 
to put in larger crops than ever before. The people there ure 
desperately in earnest. They are willing for the women and 
the children to go into the fields and help raise crops with which 
to fight our battles in Europe if they can only get water to put 
on the land. 

As far as the cultivation of crops is concerned. I renlize 
that the scarcity of Inbor, as the Senator from Utah says, is a 
serious factor; but, in my opinion, we will have to resort to 
many things in this country before this war is over which we 
do not now seriously contemplate. In my opinion, before this 
war is over women will have to go into the fields and do the 
work of men, just as women by the theusands in industrial 
enterprises aml factories and shops and on railroads in Great 
Britain are now doing the work of men. We will lave to send 
women and children into the fields in order to raise crops in 
this country. We will have, possibly, to take young men out 
of college, and boys out of school, in order to till the soil and 
raise the crops in order thet those who fight for us may have 
food, und may continue to fight. and fight effectively. 

A gentleman who arrived in Washington the other day told 
me that as he was coming through the State of Ohio he saw, 
as he looked from the car window, a man plowing in a field, 
breaking up n field with a double team and plow, and right 
behind him. following him. was a woman with another team 
and plow, turning under just as much soll as was the man. I 
do not believe thnt the people ef Ohio are more patrivtic or 
energetic or determined than the people of the rest of the 
country upon an avernge. I hope not. I am sure they are no 
more so than the people of Montana; and we must raise the 
food. We must produce the food in some way. Before the 
close of the war we may hive to conscript people to work in 
the fields. I believe that ii probably will be a long war, last- 
ing several yenrs yet, and that we shall need to bring under 
cultivation many acres that are not now cultivated in order to 
supply our troops and those of our associates with adequate food 
supplies, 

I want to give utterance now, in u systematic way, to a few 
facts abont this project. 

It was authorized and started by act of Congress about nine 
years ago, The Flathead Indian Reservation was thrown open 
to allotment to Indians and to settlement by homesteaders on 
the unallotted land about 10 or 11 years ago. The Indians were 
given the first choice of the land. They were allowed to take 
their allotments first, thus giving them the choice of the land. 
which I think was right. Then the halance which was not taken 
by them in their allotments was thrown open to a form of home- 
stend entry—sale really at the appraised value of the land ; most 
of it at not less than $1 nor more than $7 per acre on 10 years’ 
time, and that time has since been extended to 20 years. The 
reclamation project, putting water on the land by the Reclama- 
tion Service, was authorized and work begun about nine years 
ago, and it should have been completed long ago. It would 
have been economy, wisdom, and business sense to have com- 
pleted it long ago. 

The irrigable aren of this reservation comprises about 140.000 
acres. About four-sevenths of it is comprised of Indian allot- 
ments. The other three-sevenths was thrown open to sale and 
entry to homestenders Thus the Indians have a little more than 
half of the irrigable land. There have been about 47,500 acres 
entered by homesteaders. The Indian allotments amount to 
81.375 acres. There are 11.000 acres of State land and 990 
neres of privately owned land. There has been up to this time 
water provided for 80,300 acres. The area yet- to be covered by 
water is 59,700 acres, Thus about four-sevenths of the land has 
heen. covered by water—that is, water has been provided for it— 
and about three-sevenths of the aren must yet be provided with 
water, Therefore the project is a little more than half coni- 
pleted. Of the 80.300 acres for which water has been provided 
the officials of the Reclamation Service state that about fifty or 
sixty thousand acres are Indian allotments. The water was 
put on the Indian allotments first, so the Indians could-have no 


ground for complaining that the project was being finished for 
the benefit of the white settlers in preference to the Indians, 

The intention, the idea of the Reclamation Service, was to 
provide water for the Indians first, and give them the first op- 
portunity; and. as I said in response to a question by the 
esteemed Senator from New Hampshire a little while ago, the 
Indians ure slow about taking up actual cultivation of the 
land. As a rule, they are not farmers. They must be edu- 
cated up to the point of farming and cultivating their land. 
They are slow ubout it, but euch year they are taking more and 
more to it. Some of them are cultivating their lands now. 
Others are leasing their lands to men who do cultivate them; 
and the hope and belief is that year by year more Indians will 
become actual farmers, and thus become self-supporting and 
valunble citizens and contribute to the support of their Govern- 
ment. 

When the project was thrown open it was divided into irri- 
gable and nonirrigable !and. Some of it was not suitable for 
irrization. It was on high bench lands and hillsides where water 
could not be easily put, and it was more suitable for grazing. 
There the uuits of allotment to the Indians are 160 acres. The 
irrigable part of the project, down in the lowlands. which it is 
intended to cover with water, or which have already been covered 
with water, was divided into units which avernge something 
more than 40 acres. They run from 40 to SO neres, according 
to the nature of the land and the lecation, The Indians were 
allowed to take their allotments either of irriguble hind or of 
grazing and nonirriguble land. They were allowed their choice. 
Some took grazing land, and they will not be subjected to one 
cent of cost on account of the project. Other Indians took 
irrigable land. and of course will have their lands covered by 
water and will have their share of the cost of the project charged 
to their land. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TRAMMELL in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Montaun yield to the Senator from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with pleasure, 

Mr. OWEN. Will it interrupt the Senator if I ask how many 
acres were actually cultivated last year? 

Mr. MYERS, Eighteen thousand two hundred and forty 
acres under the project. 

Mr. OWEN. Eighteen thousand acres that could be supplied 
with water? 

Mr. MYERS. Yes: 18.240 acres were supplied with water and 
cultivated by irrigation. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. MYERS. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Oklahoma asked the Senator 
from Montana how many neres were cultivated. The Senator 
e e us I understood him, that there were 18,000 under the 
project—— 

Mr. MYERS. Cultivated. I say 18.240 acres were irrigated 
and cultivated. 

Mr. KING. Were there crops raised upon that 18.240 acres? 

5 MYERS. Yes; the report of the Reclamation Service so 
shows. 

Mr. KING. I know one reservation in my State in which the 
Indians sre interested and the Government flowed a large 
amount of water primarily for the purpose of holding title. be- 
cause, as the Senator knows, unless they use the water they may 
lose it by abandonment or alleged abandonment. I know that 
in the instance to which I referred the land was not cultivated. 
Water was just scattered over the land, 

Mr. MYERS. That is not the case here. 

Mr. KING. I was wondering if this is in actual cultivation. 

Mr. MYERS. It is. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tanı yield to the Senator from Kansus? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield, with pleasure. 

Mr. CURTIS, I-know the Senator has no desire to make a 
misstatement. The records show that for the year 1917 only 
969 acres were farmed by the Indians. 

Mr. MYERS. I have not stated how many acres were farmed 
by the Indians. I gave the total. 

Mr. CURTIS. T want to give the total, as the Senator made 
a mistake about the amount farmed. 

In 1917 only 1.700 acres were farmed bv lessees. According to 
a list furnished me by the department only 2.548 neres were 
farmed by white settlers, 

There was an incrense of acreage cultivated after the last 
report, as testified to by the Chief of the Reclamation Service. 

Mr. MYERS. I call the attention of the Senator from Kan- 


sas to the nineteenth line on page 370 of the sixteenth annual 
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report of the Reclamation Service for 1916 and 1917, which 
says: y 

Area under water 
18,240 acres. ` 

I have the authority of the Reclamation Service in its official 
report, and that is all I ean give. 

Mr. CURTIS. I hold in my hand the statement sent to me 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and furnished as I was 
informed by the Reclamation Service. This was sent me during 
the hearings on the Indian bill. Here is the sheet. I do not 
know which is right. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. i 

Mr. KING. I think there is a good denl of distinction be- 
tween water under rental and land actually eultivated. I can 
conceive that individuals might rent water for 100 acres or a 
thousand acres and actually cultivate only a few acres. The 
statement read by the Senator from Montana, from the report 
now in his hands, indicated water rental rather than land actu- 
ally cultivated. So the Senator from Montana may be right 
and the Senator from Kansas may be right, the latter stating 
that only two or three thousand acres, possibly 4,000 acres, 
were cultivated, and the Senator from Montana stating that 
there were 18,000 acres of water rental. 

Mr. MYERS. Does the Senator from Utah think in the hard 
times that have existed on this project, with settlers struggling 
with might and main to make ends meet and to make payments 
on their lands, they would pay rental for water on land that 
was not used? Does the Senator think that is reasonable? 

Mr. KING. Perhaps the same plan cr an analogous one is 
pursued here as that in the case to which I referred in the 
State of Utah. I know upon Indian lands a large number of 
white people went and a man would actually farm only a few 
aeres but would turn water out upon a large aren. Doubtless 
he paid a small rental for the water. 

Mr. MYERS. That was not the case here. Mr. Bien, of the 
Reclamation Service, who was before the Senate committee, 
testified, according to my recollection, that 18,000 acres were 
actually cultivated. I think I can find it in his testimony. It 
is on page 318 of the Senate hearings on this bill. Mr. Morris 
Bien, of the Reclamation Service, testified as follows: 

On account of the large spread of ee ect, and also because of the 
-first policy adopted by Congress to rea the land of the Indians, the 
work was quite scattered. The idea was to reach as many of the In- 
dian allotments as possible. so that a large territory was covered for 
the purpose of delivering water to those Indian lands where the owners 
desired to irrigate. So there has been invested a considerable sum of 
money, amounting to somewhere in the neighborhood of two million and 
a half dollars, to get the water to places where it could be used. The 
result has been a gradual increase in the area that could be irrigated 
from the ‘system as constructed. 

In 1910 and 1911 we began with 10,000 acres to which water could 
be furnished. That increased from year to year until now over 80,000 
acres can be furnished with water from the existing system. 

Senator Myers. You say 80,000. acres can be furnished now? 

Mx. Brey. Les. sir—80,300 acres. In annual report of the Rec- 
lamation Service that has just been issued. on page 373, there is a state- 
ment of the acreage irrigated each year. That began with 2,191 acres— 

I ask the Senator to observe this testimony. He says here: 


there is a statement of the land irrigated each year. That began with 
2,191 acres and increased to 6.400 acres in 1914; then it diminished in 
1915 and 1916 to between 3,000 and a fraction the first year, 1915, and 
4,000 or a ittle more in 1916. 

Senator Nucenxr. Six thousand four hundred when? 

Mr. Bren. Six thousand four hundred and sixteen in 1914. For 1917 
our annual report, which has just been issued, made an estimate from 
the appearances early that year as 4,200 acres, due to the fact that up 
to that time the applications for water were coming in very slowly. 
-However, as the season advanced, the rainfall which was expected did 
not materialize, the streams were very dry, and the people rushed in to 
get water, so that nearly 16,000 acres were brought under irrigation, 

Senator CURTIS. When was that? 

Mr. Bren. Last year: in the middle of the year. 

Senator Curtis. In the middle of 1917? 

Mr. Bies. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. How many thousand acres did you say? 

Mr. Bisex. Nearly 16,000. 

eps Gnox xa. Do you mean by that that they were under culti- 
vation? 

Mr. Brex, Under irrigated cultivation, and crops being raised. That 
was actual acreage for which we had crop reports. 


I ask the Senator’s attention to that. By the middle of the 
growing season of 1917, Mr. Bien says 16,000 acres were under 
irrigated cultivation on which crops were being raised; that that 
was the actual acreage for which he had crop reports. That is as 
strong testimony as I can give. I can not give any better. The 
official reports of the Reclamation Service show that in 1916 the 
area under the project under actual irrigation and cultivation 
was 4,373 acres, and that in 1917 it leaped to 18,240 acres, show- 
ing a tremendous increase, thus showing the increased interest 
in and the growing success of the project. As I have said, 
the most of that area, by far the greater part of it, was cul- 
tivated by white homesteaders. The Indians have the more 
Jand under water, but they do not take to farming so readily, 
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but their interest is increasing. With 18,240 acres actually 
cultivated last year, as against 4,373 the year before, I am 
assured there will be an equal increase this year if the work 
will only be allowed to go on. I am assured that the white 
liomesteaders will put in crops every acre of their land under 
water and will cultivate far more than was cultivated last year. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with pleasure to my colleague. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to inquire of the Senator from Kan- 
sas whether the figures he has given the Senate can be made 
to harmonize with the testimony of Mr. Bien? 

Mr. CURTIS. I understood that the explanation was made 
in this way: The figures were for the year 1917. After the 
war was declared the Commissioner of Indian Affairs got busy 
and secured leases on two or three thousand more acres during 
the summer and fall. I asked Mr. Bien to explain the differ- 
ence, and my recollection is that that was the explanation—that 
the land was leased after the middle of 1917, and these reports 
are supposed to be made about June 1. These figures, however, 
were presented while the bill was being considered by the Sen- 
ate committee. I asked for an official report, and I have here 
the officinl report I received in response to my request. 

Mr. MYERS. I have read here Mr. Bien’s testimony before 
the committee. which says that up to the middle of the crop 
season for 1917 there were 16.000 acres under irrigated culti- 
vation for which the reclamation officials had crop reports. I 
have read from the official report of the Reclamation Service 
for 1916-17, which says the total area for the season 1917 
under water-rental applications was 18,240 acres. So, if there 
was water used or paid for on any area of land which was not 
actually used on the land, as the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kına] 
seems to think might have been the case, it could only have been 
the difference between 18,240 acres and 16,000 acres for which 
Mr. Bien said they had crop reports. This is the official report, 
and that is all that I can go by. I will resume the data which 
I was giving. 

There has been appropriated up to this time for the project 
the sum of $3.318,372. About four-sevenths of the project has 
been completed; about three-sevenths remains to be completed. 
To complete the project there will have to be expended yet about 

2,750,000, quite a little less than has already been expended. 
To expend the $2,750,000 necessary to complete the project at 
the rate of $250,000 a year would take 11 years, when they have 
been working already about 9 years on the project. That 
would make a total of 20 years to put water on this land. How 
manifestly and grossly unjust that would be to the settlers, the 
homesteaders, who, with their families, were induced by the 
Government to go there and enter that land and put in their 
time and services and labor and expend their earnings and 
savings, their all, under the expectation, a reasonable expecta- 
tion, that the Government would complete this project within a 
reasonable time! They bought the land at the Government’s 
figures; they paid the appraised price for the land; they went 
there and put improvements on the Iand; they put in their time 
and labor preparing it for cultivation. Their families put in 
their services. They undertook to make their homes there. The 
land is practically worthless without irrigation. The most of 
it will not raise enough for seed for the next year without 
irrigation. 

These people were invited to come there from the East and 
other sections of the country and to buy this land at the Gov- 
ernment’s own price, expecting to be able to cultivate the land 
and make money out of the land with which to pay for the 
land. They can not do that until water is put on the land, 
and they had a right to expect that water would be put on 
the land within a reasonable time. Yet at the present rate 
of procedure it will be 20 years that those people will be re- 
quired to starve and struggle in the hope of establishing their 
homes and reclaiming farms on whieh they can make a living 
for their families. Yet if the appropriation should be con- 
tinued at the rate of $750,000 a year, the rate which was 
established year before tast, it would take only a little over 
three years—between three and four years—to complete this 
project. 

I wish to refer a littie to some history of the project. 
When this land was thrown open, it was advertised and made 
known by the Government that the land was arid land and 
that it would only produce crops successfully by irrigation. It 
was advertised and made known that the Government would 
start a reclamation project there and would put water on the 
land, and on those terms people were induced to go there and 
buy the land and undertake to cultivate it and make homes 
They went there at the express invitation of the Gov- 
ernment, on those terms and conditions. Yet for about ~ 
seven years the Government doled out annual appropriations of 


$200,000, $250,000, and $300,000, the last sum being the largest 
that was appropriated any year during the first seven years, I be- 
lieve. It was going at a rate that would have taken 40 years 
to complete the project. 

But year before last, in 1916, the Indian Bureau and the In- 
terior Department seemed at last to awaken to the just needs 
of the homesteaders that water be put on the land more ex- 
peditiously. The Interior Department made an estimate and 
recommended for that year an appropriation of $750,000 and 
the poor homesteaders took heart; they thought they saw the 
light of a better day coming, when the project would be pushed 
more speedily to completion. In 1917 their hearts were again 
gladdened by an appropriation of $750,000, and they took 
stronger hope and felt and believed that in three or four years 
more the project would be completed and water would be put 
on all the land and then they would know what the expense 
would be of putting water on the land, what the construction 
charges would be, and what would be the amount of the lien 
on their lands. They felt they could go to work with re- 
newed hope and energy and complete payment on their homes 
and become useful citizens and help to support their Govern- 
ment. 

But, greatly to their chagrin and disappointment, the Senate 
committee now takes a step backward and goes back to the old 
rate of about $250,000 a year, which, as I said, will yet take 11 
years more to complete this project, and the homesteaders are 
desperately disheartened and discouraged, and naturally so. 

I claim that there is no business sense in proceeding at that 
rate to complete this project. Ifa man is going to build a busi- 
ness block that is to cost $40,000, there would be no business 
sense or judgment in putting $500 a year into the building and 
taking 80 years to complete it. He would rush it to completion 
as rapidly as he could, even if he had to borrow the money with 
which to do it, in order that the building might be occupied or 
rented, and might bring in some revenue and serve the purpose 
for which it was erected. 

I claim that the same business principles apply to this project, 
and unless we go ahead with due diligence and complete the 
project within a reasonable time, I claim we are doing a gross 
injustice to the white homesteaders and as well to the Indians 
on the reservation. š 

The plan of the project is that the Indians are allotted a cer- 
tain amount of land per capita. Then the rest of the land is 
sold to homestead entrymen. They are to pay the appraised 
price. That price goes to the Indians. The whites pay for put- 
ting the water on their land—the white mans’ land—in addition 
to the price of the land. The money realized from the sale of 
the land is to go to the Indians. Now, the homesteaders can not 
pay for their land, they can not meet their payments, until they 
can make it out of the land. They can not make it out of the 
land until water is put on the land, and the longer this is de- 
layed the longer the Indians are going to be kept out of their 
money. = 

If the water is speedily put on the land, so the homesteaders 
can raise crops on their iand, the sooner they can pay for their 
land and the Indians will get their money the sooner. It would 
be justice to both homesteaders and Indians to complete the 
project as soon as possible, in order that the homesteaders may 
pay for their lands and the Indians may get their nioney the 
sooner, : . 

I claim there is no justification for killing this project by a 
slow process of strangulation. It should be either rushed 
rapidly to completion or totally abandoned. Now, an appro- 
priation of $250,000 per year is doing neither. It is not doing 
justice to anybody. It is not rushing the project speedily to 
completion and it is not killing it; it is just drawing out the 
agony, extending the suspense, and preventing the homesteaders 
from being able to make a living and paying for their land, 
and it is keeping the Indians out of their money. Further- 
more, the overhead expense is far greater when construction 
proceeds slowly than when it is rapid. 

Something was said before the committee about the project 
being unfair to the Indians. I thought that was all settled. 
The first few years after this project was started the principal 
opposition came from the Indian Bureau, on the ground that 
the provisions of the law were not fair to the Indians, in that 
the law held the lands of the Indians for the cost of putting 
the water on the white man’s land. There was a show of reason 
in that contention, and the Indian Bureau held back the project 
for a long time by refusing to make liberal estimates for the 
construction work. But we finally got that all adjusted. We 
adopted, about three years ago, an amendment to the law which 
overcame every objection which the Indian Bureau had, and 
we adopted further amendments to the law year before last 
which I thought overcame every objection which had been ad- 
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vanced by any member of the committee or by the Indians 
themselves. The way the law now is, those Indians who have 
grazing lands—nonirrigable lands—above the project can not 
have their lands held at all for one cent of the cost of this 
project. Their lands are free from the cost of the project. As 
to the lands which are under the project, the cost of putting 
the water on the land of the Indians is a lien on the land of the 
Indians and the cost of putting water on the land of the white 
homesteaders is a lien on the land of the white homesteaders. 
I consider that entirely fair, and under the terms of the law 
as it now exists there is no possibility by which any Indian 
having land under this project could lose his land or have it 
taken away from him for the cost of putting water even on his 
own land. The cost of putting water on the lands of the 
whites must be paid for by the whites in annual installments 
covering a period of not to exceed 20 years from the time that 
they entered the land. They pay for putting the water on their 
land. The cost of putting the water on the land of the Indian 
allotments which are under the project becomes, it is true, a 
lien on the Indian land, but there is no provision of law for 
enforcing it or taking the land away from the Indians. 

The lien on Indian land can only be enforced in this way: 
The Indians are to get large amounts of money from the sale of 
land to homesteaders and from the sale of the timber and from 
grazing permits and leasing. All that money goes into the tribal 
funds of the Indians, and in time there will be a large amount of 
money to the credit of the Indians, and in time it will be proper 
to distribute that money to the Indians as they become compe- 
tent to manage their affairs. Then when an Indian who has an 
irrigated piece of land becomes competent and wants his share 
of the tribal fund the cost of putting the water on his land 
will be held out of his share. For instance, if the cost of put- 
ting the water on his land is $2,000 and there is $4,000 coming 
to him there will be $2,000 held out on account of the lien and 
$2,000 in cash will be paid to him. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask the Senator if he knows what the policy 
is going to be toward those Indians to whom patents in fee have 
just been issued, whether there will be any attempt to enforce 
the lien against their land now. that a patent in fee has been 
issued? 

Mr. MYERS. There is no provision in the law for taking their 
land away from them. There is a lien on it for the cost of put- 
ting the water on it. If they sell their land, the man who buys 
it must pay to the Government the cost of putting the water on 
the land and the balance to the Indian, and when an Indian's 
share of the tribal funds is to be turned over to him the cost of 
putting the water on the land is to be held out and, of course, 
the balance is to be paid to him. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator said the cost of the project was a 
lien on the land if the Indian sold the land on which a patent 
in fee had been issued. 

Mr. MYERS. I understand so. When sold somebody should 
pay for putting the water on it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the Senator contend that the Governinent 
has a right to put a lien on that Indian allotment? 

Mr. MYERS. I understand that the law so provides; but 
there is no provision for taking the land away from the Indian. 


Mr. President, I contend that unless Congress makes larger ` 


appropriations than this bill provides for this project, and 
pushes it to a speedy conclusion, it will not be keeping faith with 
the homesteaders. Those men were invited to go there, and 
they have paid their filing fees to the Government. Some of 
them have made one, two, three, or more payments on their 
land, and the United States has their money right now. It has 
in its Treasury their money, which it has taken away from 
them on the assurance that water would be put on their land; 
and it was a reasonable conclusion that it would be put on the 
land within a reasonable time and that the project would be 
pushed to completion with all due diligence. 

Now, would we be treating those people right if we dallied 
along with this matter and dragged it out over 11 years more, 
making 20 years, all told, for the completion of the project? I 
claim that it would be a violation of good faith on the part 
55 the Government with its eitizens who have entered that 
and. 

It is true that there was something said in the committee 
about the necessity of redueing expenditures during war time; 
that we should stop these appropriations during the war; but 
I say the fact that we are engaged in war is no excuse for 
the United States Government treating its citizens unfairly or 
dishonestly ; it is no excuse for the United States Government 
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refusing to discharge its just obligations. Would anybody argue 
that an individual should not pay his debts or discharge his 
just obligations because the country is at war? No; that would 
be an absurd claim; and the same principle should apply to the 
United States Government. Individuals owe obligations and 
debts, and they are required to pay them, war or no war. The 
United States Government owes obligations to these home- 
steaders, and it should discharge them, whether we are at war 
or not. 

I want to show the feeling of the homesteaders there to some 
extent: I have received a great number of telegrams, letters, 
and petitions from homesteaders and other people under this 
project urging and praying that. Congress make at least the 
usual appropriation of $750,000 for this project. Most of these 
came to hand after the committee had acted and after the bill 
had been ordered reported out; seme of them were produced 
before the committee and put into the hearings, but only a few 
of them; most of them were received after the committee had 
acted. Here is one which is addressed to the Senate Committee 
on Indian Affairs. It was received too late to be presented to 
the committee, but it states so conservatively, so concisely, and 
so reasonably the claims of the homesteaders on the project 
that I will read it and consider it as addressed to the Senate as 
well as to the Committee on Indian Affairs. It is as follows: 
To the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, Washington, D. O. 


GeNTLEMEN: The undersigned, residents of the Flathead Reservation, 
Mont., being both white and Indian, also of mixed blood, holding home- 


steads and allotments, and dent professional and bu men of 
Ronan, Mont., on said reservation, would fully protest against 
any 2 in policy on the part of the Serate r the comple- 
tion of the Flathead irrigation system, and urge that amount of 


— — necesssary for the completion and extension of same for the 
year 1918 be not .ess than „000. 

In support of this protest we desire to call your attention to certain 
pertinent facts in connection therewith, to wit: 

1. That those who came here and homesteaded the land described 
and known as farm units, the same being lands under the surveys of 
the sald reclamation project, were given to understand by and on the 
part of the United States that said homesteads were te be 1 by 
said system, and, as 8 of said farm units comprise only acres, 
and the vast majority be ng of only 80 acres, a great injustice would 
result should said project now abandoned or even temporarily re- 
e The good faith of the Government with the ho: eader is at 
stake, 


2. The past year has demonstrated for all time to come that no as- 
surance can be placed on the ability of the farmer to successfully grow 
crops unless his lands be under said irrigation tem, as all crops not 
5 during 1917, except isolated fields of winter wheat. were €- 
tically . failures, and that irrigated fields gave profitable yields of 
grains an es, 

8. That the value of the lands depends upon the acreages which are 
or can be Irrigated. The farm units and the allotments under the sys- 
tem find a ready market at a price a acre entirely unex ed by 
even the most optimistic, while, on other hand, ho eads and 
allotm nts not susceptible to irrigation have little or no market value. 

4. That in so far as sc much money has been heretofore expended 
in the construction of said system, and the same being so nearly com- 
pleted, the remaining additional cost should not be allowed to practically 
render worthless all that has been expended. This part alone should 
be a sufficient reason for continuing the work and the appropriation 
of the sum of $750,000 for the current year. 

5. Indian allotments have increased in value in the same ratio as 
farm units, while it is a fact that pany of them are still in the virgin 
state, unplowed and untilled. Sales of such lands held by and under 
authority of the Indian Bureau will fully corroborate statement. 
Therefore the mere statement of a few discontented souls should have 
Do Weens as against the record facts referred to under this sub- 

sion. 

6. The paid agents of Victor J. Evans, the Washington attorney of 
certain Flathead Indians and a few Indians with allotments adjacent 
to the Mission Range of mountains, which some years do not need irri- 
gation, are responsible for all the agitation against the completion of 
said irrigation system. Were it not for the mercenary reasons at- 
tached to their efforts there would not have been nor would there be 
any Indi i delegates appearing before your committee endeavoring to 
destroy the real reason for all the prosperity this reservation now 
apys or is to enjoy in the years to come. 

. To stop now means that your committee would destroy 90 per 
cent of our chances to produce annually millions of bushels of wheat, 
an article the United States at this time stands in dire need of. It 
means that we will not be permitted to do our share in winning the war. 
whether it be won this year or some years to come. 

Therefore we pray you to keep faith with our people, help us to aid 
you in winning the war, give us the money to complete the project, and 
we will do our share. 


I received many such petitions which came too late to be pre- 
sented to the committee, as well as many letters and telegrams 
on the same subject which were too Inte. Many of them were 
heartrending in the extreme, showing the dire need and des- 
peration of these people—the trouble in their souls—growing out 
of the efforts to retard them in their desire to get what is their 
right and due from the Government which they are loyally sup- 
porting. The petition which I have read was signed by large 
numbers of homesteaders. I received one petition signed by 
scores of Indian allottees. It was read before the committee 
and put into the hearings. 

Indian as well as white homesteaders are pleading and pray- 
ing and urging that Congress proceed in the way in which it 
started out year before last for a speedy completion of this 
project. I will say that until last year there never had been a 


particle of opposition to this project from the Indians. Last 
year the first opposition from the Indians that was ever heard 
of cropped out and made itself known. Up to that time I had 
traveled often over the project; I had met delegations of In- 
dians and many individual Indians, and not one Indian up to 
the year before last had ever raised his voice or uttered a syl- 
lable against this project and its speedy completion. On the 
contrary, delegations of Flathead Indians had met me at Mis- 
soula, Mont; they had waited on me time after time and year 
after year and had urged that I procure the speedy completion 
of this project. They seemed to understand it; they said they 
could not get their money until the white man could pay for his 
land; and that the white man could not pay for his land until 
he got water on it and could raise crops. 

All this talk about the white homesteaders not wanting the 
water, being opposcd to it, is nonsense; it is untruthful; there 
is not a word of truth in it. I bave traveled extensively over 
that project, and I know that the white homesteaders who have 
not yet had water put on their lands are in the direst distress 
and are begging and urging and pleading and praying for the 
early completion of the project. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President. will the Senator from Montana 
yield merely for a question? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. KING. If the project is not completed and the appro- 
priation provided by the committee is expended, will it not prop- 
erly take care of the settlers out there, give them all the water 
they require. and enable them to obtain title to their lands and 
nere piei homes, as they would do if the project were com- 
plet 

Mr. MYERS.. No; not at all. They can not make a living 
there unless they can get water on the land. They will starve, 
It is pathetic to go there and see a man who has been starving 
and struggling for nine years on a piece of land without water 
on it. 

Mr. KING. I understood, if the Senator will pardon me, that 
water was available there for 80.000 acres of tand. 

Mr. MYERS. Yes; out of 140,000 acres, and mostly on Indian 
allottments. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator from Montana state that there 
are more than 80,000 acres actually taken up by settlers? 

Mr. MYERS. Practically all of the 140.000 acres are allotted 
to Indians or taken by homesteaders. I doubt if there is a 
tract to-day subject to homestead entry that is not taken. Many 
homesteaders have not yet had water put on their lands, be- 
cause the Indians were given preference. 

Mr. KING. And are settlers there? - 

Mr. MYERS. The settlers are mostly there. and most of 
them have been waiting for nine long years, hoping against 
hope that their Government would keep its word with them; 
that it would do justice by them, and would give them just 
and fair treatment. There are only about 80,000 acres for 
which water has been provided, and there are 60.000 acres for 
which water has not been provided. There are scores and 
scores of homesteaders who have tracts of land on which water 
has not been placed, but who have been waiting for water for 
nine long years, who are in desperate straits. 

Some of them have been compelled to abandon their home- 
steads and walk out and carry their possessions on their backs, 
nail up their shacks and houses, and to nail up with them every 
hope they ever had of fair dealing from their Government, and 
go out into the world and hunt jobs at day’s labor. Some of 
those men put $5,000 into their homesteads—all they had—and 
invested on the faith of the promise that their Government, 
after taking their money, would put water on the land in order 
that they might make a living. It has not yet been done, as 
to some, and they have lost their 85.000. all they had in the 
world, their lifetime savings. I repeat, they have put as much 
as $5,000 into dwelling houses, barns, and fences, and into the 
ploughing of land, and into teams and implements, and improve- 
ments, and yet they find that their Government has broken faith 
with them and turned them out into the cold world without a 
dollar. 

Some of them have had to go to work, to hire out for day’s 
wages to dig ditches, to work on railroads and the construction 
of dams nearby and on water-power plants, and at anything 
they could get to do in order to make a living. Some have had 
to leave the country altogether, and their whereabouts are now 
unknown. 

Referring to the Indians, I say that up to year before last 
there was never heard from them a word against this project; 
but year before last a man of Indian mixed blood, one George 
Wasson, from Oregon, who is not a Flathead Indian and has 
no allotment there, who has not one iota of interest in the Flat- 
head Tribe or in the Flathead project, and has no right to any 


interest there, appeared down here on the ground—mind you, 
a man from Oregon, not even a Flathead, who has no right or 
interest on the Flathead Indian Reservation—came down here 
with about 8 or 10 Flathead Indians, whose expenses were all 
paid down here. Most of them were old, decrepit chiefs, who 
knew nothing about irrigation or farming. I think there were 
8 or 10 of them, all told, with Wasson, whom I consider a mis- 
chief maker and meddler in this matter, for he has no interest 
in it. They appeared before the committee and made a terrific 
assault on this project. They said that the land was better off 
without water than with it; that much of the land was too 
wet and needed draining instead of irrigating, and that the 
people on the project did not generally want water put on the 
land. It was disclosed in the course of the hearing that Was- 
son and all the others who were down here had had their ex- 
penses paid to come by one Victor J. Evans, an attorney of 
Washington; that Wasson was in his employ; that he had 
been hired by Evans, and had spent three months on the Flat- 
head Reservation working up opposition to the project. 

But that year they arrived here too late; they miscalcu- 
lated their time; the bill had been reported to the Senate with 
$750,000 in it for the project. It passed the Senate, and the 
project got that amount last year. 

This year there appeared another delegation of Indians—about 
six or eight of them—led by Wasson, who admitted under ex- 
amination that he was still in the employ of Victor J. Evans, 
and again they opposed any appropriation for the project. 
From the time that Wasson appeared here year before last 


dates all the opposition from the Indians to this project. I do 
not think it is a legitimate opposition. 
I will hurry on and will not speak much longer. I do not 


wish to tire the Senators. I will read another communication 
which was sent to me from people of the Flathead project, 
which sets forth some additional facts: 


CONDITIONS ON FLATHEAD PROJECT, 


In the year 1917, 20 per cent of the 80,000 acres under ditch was 
irrigated and possibly 5 per cent more, or 25 per cent in all, would 
have been irrigated if a full water supply had been available. 

On the project there are four tracts, aggregating approximately 
23,000 acres, on which construction was started last year, but which, 
because of the great increase of labor and material, it was impossible 
to complete. Crops in these districts were a total fallure without irri- 
gation. If money is available for construction early this spring, water 
can be made available for all of this land very early in.the crop season. 
The districts are Moiese, Little Bitter Root Valley, Horte, and Valley 
View, and a small tract near Tabor. 

In the past few months the project office has received petitions and 
delegations representing about 7,500 acres of land asking for irrigation 
on their lands because farming without irrigation was a failure. hese 
delegations represented three widely different areas on which no con- 
struction has n done, 

There were 567 farms irrigated in 1917, comprising a total of 16,000 
acres, an average of 28 acres apiece. One hundred and thirty-two 
more applied for water. As stated above, more water would have been 
used had it been available, and this increase would have consisted in 
an increase in the amount irrigated by each farmer as well as supply- 
ing these other applicants. Additional construction will make more 
water available, and this construction waits on additional appropriation. 

Two-thirds of the work done last year was on the aforementioned 
tracts on which work was not completed, and therefore two-thirds of 
the amount spent last year will have gone for naught unless more 
money is appropriated. 

In Polson seepage conditions, while improving, are not satisfactory 
and considerable detriment has been caused to the town. A new 
appropriation will furnish additional money to remove this blemish. 


Mr. President, we are engaged in the most desperate war of 
all history. We must have food for the conduct of this war. I 
do not care how we are to get it; I do not care how we are to 
get the supply of labor; we must have the labor and we must 
have the food. If the women have to quit their households, if 
the young men have to quit the colleges, and the boys and girls 
have to quit the schools, we have to have labor on the farms 
and we have to raise crops or else we can not win this war. I 
say that Germany already has the war half won. She has 
won her way halfway to victory. When the war opened there 
was powerful opposition to Germany both on the east and the 
west. Every vestige of opposition on the east has been re- 
moved and conquered; there is not one shred of it left. The 
opposition remaining is on the western side, and Germany is 
making the most superhuman, the most supreme, the most 
powerful and determined effort that ever was made by any set 
of people on God's earth to win the remaining half of the war 
by the most terrific onslaught on our forces on the western 
front, and the outlook to-day is serious. 

The administration says we must have food; all who know 
conditions say we must have food. The settlers on this project 
are willing to put their women and children to work and raise 
more food if you will only give them the water for which they 
are begging and pleading and praying day and night. Here is 
a chance to increase the food production of the country by 
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millions of bushels of wheat this very year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred and eighteen. Give these people an appropriation 
of at least $500,000 and they will respond nobly and loyally, I 
know, with a largely increased crop of food products. They 
are willing; they are ready; they have everything but the 
water. Will you give them the water? If so, they will increase 
our food crop this year; they will increase it next year; they 
will increase it each and every year until this war shall have 
been won, as it must be won beyond any doubt and at all hazards, 

I do not believe that the benefit of the increased food produc- 
tion would be confined to this year; I do not believe this war 
is going to be ended in a day nor in a year; I believe it will con- 
tinue several years, probably as many as five years, and we will 
need the wheat that can be grown on every acre of this land 
which is capable of producing crops. If only the water can be 
supplied, that will be done. In this connection I will read an 
editorial from the Washington Post under date of Wednesday, 
February 27, 1918: 

INCREASED FOOD PRODUCTION NECESSARY. 


It is a serious question whether the United States Government is not 
neglecting one of the most important precautions that could be taken 
by a nation at war—the adequate production of food. 

The war is to go on. Germany's increased strength resulting from 
the betrayal of Russia by the bolsheviki means that the enemy will not 
make peace on any terms acceptable to the allies. Chancellor von 
Hertling’s speech in the Reichstag this week was the most cynical utter- 
ance yet made by the German populicides, Under the thin coating of 
phrases regarding universal peace principles appears the ravenous and 
murderous policy that is pierce its ll in Russia. Only the other 
day the German Emperor declared in so many words that peace would 
not come until Germany's enemies acknowledged Germany's victory. 

Since it is not in the nature of the French, British, or American 
peoples to submit to the loss of liberty, the war will to the bitter 
end, One side or the other must succumb to the fatal hammering of 
war. 

The enemy is not in such sore stress for food as he has been. There 
is a great scarcity, but not a famine, and the prospec of obtaining 
essential food from Russia is solidifying into a certainty. The blockade 
of Germary does not starve the enemy now that he has conquered 
oe bia regions and forced the native populations to perform agricultural 
abor, 

The actual status of affairs at the beginning of 1918 is that Germany 
has improved ber food prospects, while the food prospects of the allies 
have not improved. A comparatively slight increase of wheat acreage 
has been planted in the United States, but this is more than offset by 
the steady ciminution of food production in France and England in spite 
of the heroic efforts of the populations, particularly the women. 

There is no occasion for despondency in scrutinizing this situation, 
provided the Governments concerned take prompt and adequate measures 
to increase production, Nature is not against them. There is an 
abundance of land and an abundance of muscle, at any rate in the 
United States. The territory owned and temporarily controlled by the 
central empires, counting all the newly gained Russian territory, is less 
than one-third o° the area of the United States. The potential pro- 
e NEN? A of that part of Europe under the black flag and the potential 
productivity of the United States, acre for acre and man for man, 
presents a comparison vastly in favor of the United States. 

But there is a great difference between potential and actual pro- 
ductivity. Under the German system the enemy territories occubied 
by the Hun are cultivated by slave and prisoner labor under conditions 
more arduous than Americans have ever dreamed of. 

There is frequently a willingness to neglect or disguise this bedrock 
truth: that the world is Sopa i short of food and will face famine 
conditions in a year or two as things are going. What is gained by 
neglecting this truth? What miracle is expected to happen? Is the 
enemy to change his nature and ‘forego his advantage? If not, it is 
suicidal folly for the allled nations to ignore the food conditions and 
fail to improve them. The civilized world would cut a sorry figure, 
indeed, if, after several more years of herole fighting it should pass 
under the black flag because of its failure to raise enough food to main- 
tain resistance. 

Increased production of food is the urgent necessity. Mere conserva- 
tion of what is on hand and in sight is not enough. More acres must go 
under the plow and more harvest hands must be provided, Tractors 
should be liberally employed. The schools throughout the United States 
should lend their capable boys and girls to the farms to aid in the rais- 
ing and harvesting of the crops There should be an organized transfer 
of suitable manhood and womanhood from the cities to the farms during 
this spring and summer. 

This problem has been barely considered by the Government. Con- 
gress has neglected it. Yet it underlies all the other problems of the 
war, There will be no arms for soldiers, nor will soldiers go to Europe, 
nor will ships be built to carry them if the United States does not pro- 
duce sufficient food. k 

Can you resist that appeal for food for our cause? There is 
sound sense in that article; and here are people on the Flat- 
head Reservation ready and willing to produce more food if 
you will only keep your promise to them, only give them water 
and enable them to do so. 

I read another editorial from the Washington Post of Tues- 
day, Murch 19, 1918: 

FOOD CONDITIONS IN FRANCE. 

In his address at Baltimore last night M, Andre Tardieu, French 
high commissioner, revealed many important facts which Americans 
should know. Whether the enemy is comforted by these facts or not, 
it is absolutely necessary that the people of the United States should 
not deceive themselves as to conditions in France. The first ste 
toward giving effective aid is to know that aid is imperatively needed. 

France has always been a heavy consume: of wheat. e con- 
sumption before the war was about 700,000 tons per month. It has 


now been cut to about 530,000 tons, a reduction of about 25 per 
cent. The ration of soldiers at the front has actually been cut down, 
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although the heaviest cut has been made. of course, in the civilian 
ration. The French soldier now gets 21 ounces of bread instead of 
the 25 ounces he received at the beginning of the year. The civilian 
ration has been cut from the normal consumption of about 30 ounces to 
only 10 ounces. 

n order to make even these rations available France has been com- 
pelled to e im order to save barley and to stop feeding of 
cereals to als. his has resulted in a loss of 50 per cent of the 
horses and a large reduction in the number of cattle. Pastry meraj; 
fancy bread, confectionery, sandwiches, and all fancy uses of cereals 
have been absolutely supers i 

Because of the shortage of cereals the French ple have been 
compelled to kill off their cattle, and this has for the consumption 
of meat instead of wheat to a large oxtent. In the meantime the con- 
pang Heng of other foods, such as sugar, rice, vegetables, oils, and fats, 
has reduced by dire necessity. 

This drastic f régim 
people at a time when they have mobilized 7, ` men out of a 
population of 35,000,000 and have suffered a loss of nearly 1,000,000 
men killed and 1,000,000 maimed. 

Do Americans realize the full force of this information from the 
French commissioner? Do the citizens of this country individually feel 
that they are doing everything that in their duty lies to aid the lion- 
hearted ally that now holds two-thirds of the western front? Is each 
American thinking of the help that he might be giving to some heroic 
French soldier at the front or an equally heroic nch woman doing a 
man’s work in France? : 2 

France needs no cargoes of faith or courage from the New World. 
She needs no messages telling her to do her duty. She is not in need 
of sermons on patrioiism. But she does need food. If Americans are 
heart and soul in this war, they will not sec the army and people 
ar 3 go hungry while there Is food in the United States to share 
w em. 

There must be fresh efforts in producing, saving, and transporting 
food to France. Americans must strive to picture the real conditions, 
They must sweep aside imaginary visions of easy victories over an 
intimidated and broken-down foe and face the brutal fact that America 
and France, with their allies, are fightin; 
enemy. France is on the burning ine, 
nation, fighting with dauntless courage. American soldiers are join- 
ing them in rapidly increasing numbers. All of these fighters must 
be fed and equipped, The civilian populations that supply the armies 


must be fed. 
its full duty in the production and 


for life against a terrible 
de by side with the British 


The United States is not doin 
delivery of food to the allies. ore acres should be planted and more 
strict methods of saving should be adopted forthwith. By the convo: 
system fewer vessels laden with food are lost than heretofore: whic 
is a most encouraging factor. ‘There is fair assurance that every vessel 
carrying food will arrive in France or England. 

There must be more vessels carrying food. It is the vital necessity 
of the situation, the trumpet call to every individual citizen of the 
United States. Every person can help, either by planting or by saving. 
Not to help is to incur terrible risk now and hereafter. 

Can Senators resist that touching plea to produce more food 
and thereby respond to the distressing cry of our noble associate 
in this war—France—for more food for her soldiers? Is it in 
your hearts not to hearken to that pitiful, soul-stirring plea for 
more food for the gallant French soldiers? 

It was said some time ago that the motto of this war on our 
part should be “ Ships, ships, ships.” I would add to it “ Food, 
food, food.” Here is an appeal that I do not think should be 
denied or resisted by anybody who has the welfare of his 
country at heart. It is in your power to respond to this appeal, 
to provide an increased production of food by voting a liberal 
appropriation to this object and thus heartening and encour- 
aging the people of the Flathead project to put in every - acre 
available, every acre for which water is supplied, and to raise 
the biggest crop that they have ever raised in the history of the 
project. They are ready to do their share. Will you do your 
share? 

As I have said, the Indian Bureau, the Reclamation Service, 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the House Indian Affairs Committee, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives have all asked for $750,000 for this project for this 
year, The Senate committee allowed only $250,000. I have 
made a motion to increase that amount to just $500,000. I have 
not made my motion to increase it to the amount originally 
asked for by all departments of the Government that are con- 
cerned—$750,000. I ask just to split the difference between 
what the Senate committee gave and what the House of Rep- 
resentatives gave. The House of Representatives gave $750,000. 
The Senate committee gave $250,000. I ask you, in the name 
of the suffering people on this project, in the name of American 
citizenship, in the name of our associates who are fighting in 
France for our lives and rights, in the name of all of this, just 
to go half way, just to split the difference and give this project 
$500,000 this year. I believe it is a most reasonable request, 
a most just one. I believe that it ought to be granted. I believe 
there are good reasons for it; and if you have listened to my 
arguments and appeals I believe you will see that there is 
reason and justice in them. 

I have nothing to say against the committee. I have much 
to say against its action, but nothing against the members of 
the committee. Doubtless the committee did what it thought 
was right; but I have presented to you facts, figures, arguments, 
and reasons which I believe ought to be persuasive and ought 
to convince you that the committee did not take the right view 
of the matter. Therefore I certainly hope that the Senate will 
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sustain my motion to raise this amount to $500,000. It ought 
to be $750,000. That pace was set year before last. There was 
every reason to hope and believe that it would be kept up until 
the project was completed; but I do ask you, in the name of 
justice, right, and the cause of our country, to give $500,000 for 
this purpose. I urge that you do that much, I urge that my 
motion be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kıxe in the chair). The 
question is upon agreeing to the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Myers]. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I inquire if the chairman of the 
committee expects to get a final vote on the bill this evening? 

Mr, ASHURST. Oh, Mr. President, there is no hope of get- 
ting a final vote on the bill this evening, because there are other 
contested items. : 

Mr. WALSH. Then, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that these items may go over until to-morrow. I should like 
very much to have a yote on them and also to address the Senate 
very briefly on them, but I feel obliged to leave the Chamber now, 
8 supposed that possibly we would get a vote before this 
time 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. WALSH. Ido. 

Mr. ASHURST. If no other Senator wishes to discuss the 
bill or any of the amendments relating to it now, I feel con- 
strained to move to adjourn, 

Mr. WALSH. I withdraw the request, Mr. President. 

Mr. ASHURST. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 38 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, March 
26, 1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 3 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, March 25, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Bend low, O God, our Heavenly Father, and throw Thy pro- 
tecting arms about us. Hold us close to Thee, lest we forget, in 
the terrible crisis through which the world is passing, the past, 
which is replete with the evidence that Thy providence has 
shaped and guided the destiny of men and of nations, and ever 
led them on to larger, grander civilization; that our faith and 
confidence in Thee may not be diminished one jot or tittle, for 
Thou dost live and reign, and time will vindicate Thy wisdom, 
power, and goodness. 

Hear us, comfort, uphold, and sustain us, in this hour of trial, 
in Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, Maren 23, 1918, 
was read and approved. 


HOUSE RENTS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to read a short letter to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to read a short letter to the House. Is there ob- 
jection? i 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I should have 
said that I do not desire to read any names nor the location of 
the premises referred to. This letter is dated March 22, and is 
addressed to me: 

Dear Sm: The other day in speaking in the House you were reported 
in the papers to have cited the “ Blank case, but there was one feature 
of ane case which I believe you did not mention and perhaps you did 
not know. 

The facts as related here in the neighborhood are said to be: The 
former tenant was paying $40 per month. He was ousted, and the 
house furnished and rented to 16 girls, 2 in a room, at $10.50 each 
per month. That much I guess you already know, but the joke of the 
matter is that Mr.“ Blank,” or some one, has a sign on the front door 
naming the place the Merah, which, you will observe, is backward— 
the Harem. I wonder—Oh, well, what's the use? You go ahead and 


wonder. 
The rest is 


I can vouch for the sign. 
earsay. 
I don’t want my name known, because I am a civil-service employee 
and mustn’t talk. 
Sincerely, yours, 7 
This letter is signed, giving the street and number where the 


writer resides. 


I saw it not an hour ago. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of 
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the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes cf the 
two Houses on the umendments of the House to the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 117) amending the act of July 2, 1909, governing 
the holding of civil-service examinations. - 

The message also nnnounced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

S. 121. An act to prevent the desecration of the flag of the 
United States, and to previde punishment therefor: 

S. 3528 An act authorizing the President during the existing 
war to sell war supplies, materials, and equipment heretofore or 
hereafter purchased, acquired, or mauufactured by the United 

tes; 

S. 3693. An act to prescribe the personnel of the Army Nurse 
Corps, the qualifications for appointment and the method of 
appointment therein, the pny. allowances, and leave of absence 
of members of said corps, and the conditions under which they 
may be retired; 

S. 3863. An act to provide quarters or commutation thereof 
to commissioned officers in certain censes; 

S. 3980. An act to prevent interference with the use of homing 
pigeons by the United States, to provide a penalty fer such in- 
-terference, and for other purposes; 

S. 988. An act providing for the payment of certain interest 
on items 1 and 4 of the judgment of the Court of Claims of 
May 18. 1905. in favor of the Cherokee Nation: 

S. 3803. An act authorizing the President during the existing 
emergency to sell supplies, materials, equipment, or other prop- 
erty heretofore or hereafter purchased, acquired, or manufac- 
tured by the United States in connection with or incidental to 
the prosecution of the war; 

S. 3801. An act te amend section 8 of “An act to authorize the 
President to increase temporarily the Military Establishment 
of the United States,” approved May 18, 1917; 

S. 3736. An act to provide for the payment of six months’ pay 
to the widow, children, or other designated dependent relatives 
of any officer and enlisted man of the Regular Army whose 
death results from wounds or disease not the result of his own 
misconduct ; 

S8. 4168. An act to amend section 3 of an act of Congress ap- 

- proved February 23. 1887 (vol. 24, Stats. L., ch. 210. p. 409), en- 
titled “An act te provide for the execution of the previsions of 
article 2 of the treaty conciuded between the United States of 
America and the Emperor of China on the 17th day of November, 
1880, and proclaimed by the President of the United States on 
the 5th day of October, 1881”; 

S. 3691. An act to provide for reimbursement of actual ex- 
penses or flat per diem for enlisted men of the Army traveling on 
duty under competent orders; and 

S. 3982. An act to suspend certain restrictions on the purchase 
and distribution of military stores and supplies, and for other 
purposes. 

ADDITIONAL SECRETARIES OF WAR. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 9352) erenting two ad- 
ditional Secretaries of War, and thet the House disagree to the 
Senate amendments and request a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (FL R. 9352) to amend an 
act entitled “An act providing for an Assistant Secretary of 
War, approved March 5. 1890. and for other purposes,” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of this bill. Is there 


objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. DENT. I ask unanimous consent that the House disagree 


to the Senate amendments and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
maus consent that the House disagree to the Senaste amendmente 
and ask for a conference. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. Dent, Mr. Fips, and 
Mr. Kaun, 


WITHDRAWAL OF A MOTION. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to with- 
‘draw the motion previously made by me to discharge the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures from further con- 
sideration of House bill 2878. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the motion previously made by him 
to discharge the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures 
from further consideration of House bill 2878. Is there objec- 
tion? 


Mr. ASHBROOK, Reserving the right to object: I should 
like to inquire of the gentleman why he introduced the resulu- 
tion? It stirred up considerable of a muss, 

Mr. TILSON. The bill is all right. It should de eonsidered 
by the gentleman's committee, which should not be discharged 
from consideration of it. I ask unanimous consent te withdraw 
the motion, although I do not anticipate that there is any dun- 
ger of the motion being granted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


OREGON AND CALIFORNIA GRANT EANDS OPEN TO ENTRY. 


Mr. HAWLEY. I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
cbhjection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAWLEY. In 1916 Congress enacted legislation list es- 
ing of certain lands which were formerly a part of the Orezon 
and California land grant in Orezon. Sinee that time many 
Members of the House have inquired of me when these lands - 
would be listed for entry. The act of June d. 1916 (39 Stats, 
218) required the Department of the Interior to make the neces- 
sary examinations to determine the agricultural areas and to 
cruise the timber on the land. They have completed now a 
large proportion of that work. On Mareh 23. last Saturday, 
the department opened 300,000 acres. of this land to homestead 
entry. Filings may be made beginning on the 20th of April 
and ending on the 25th ef May. Persons interested may obtain, 
after April 5, from the land office at Roseburg, Oreg.. a descrip- 
tion of the particular areas so opened and the regulations under 
which the land may be entered. All entries will be considered 
to have been made simultaneously. amd those Hving near the 
land will not have any advantage of anyone living at some 
distance from the land. If two or more persons make entry 
for the same tract. a drawing will be held to determine which 
one shall be entitled to the tract. 

T ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks by printing 
the statement furnished me by the Interior Department. 

Mr. CANNON. Wilt the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. These lands are to be entered at what price? 

Mr. HAWLEY. At the price stated in the net. the basic price 
of $2.50 an acre, but all they need to pay at first is 50 cents 
per acre and the ordinary filing fees. 

Mr. CANNON. What are these lands worth for the timber? 

Mr.. HAWLEY. These are agricultural lands, not timber 
tands. 

Mr. CANNON. Agricultural lands? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; 300.000 acres of agricultural lands. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The statement is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THR INTERIOR, 
Office of the Seeretary, March 23, 1918. 


laws. as modified b 
ges er acres of la 
incipally in Jackson and Jose- 
These lands are a portion of what 


ty imply that the 
lands are suitable for the plow. The law under which the classifieat on 
was made d rated tnto three classes: First, 
those valuable for power sites; ron. timber lands, including those 
containi 306,000 feet. board measure, of timber tœ a tract of 40 
acres; third. agricultural lands, those not falling within either of 
the other two classes. Large areas xo restored are vovered with brush 
or varying quant ties of timber less than 300.000 feet, board measure, 
to the 40-acre subdivisions, and some are valuable only for Sane. 

7 or plc to enter any of the lands thus restored may be filed by 
any duly qualified person for a unit of 160 acres or less in the United 
States iam office at Roseburg, Oreg.. at any time during the penos 
naing April 29 and ending May 25. AH applications filed during 
this od will be considered as filed simultaneously. Persons fling 
at or near the end of the 


od will have the same opportunity as 
those who file at the beginning. In case of conflicting applications for 
the same land. a drawing will be held om May 28 to determine the 


by the required lan@-office fees. jo greta with an amount equat 
— r acre to apply on the total purchase price of $2.50 per 
acre, t 


nce of $2 to be paid at time of Anal proof Applicants 
mus 


personally examine the land. 
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person who served for more than 90 days in the United States 


Any 
Army or Navy during the Civil War, § ish-American War, or the 
Philippine insurrection, gnd was honorably discharged, may file a sol- 
dier’s or sallor's declaratory statement through an attorney in fact on 
the ground and make his application to enter within six months there- 
after, but such declaratary statement must be accompanied by the fee 
of $3 and the installment of purchase price required of other applicants. 
pamphlet containing the regulations and a list of the lands, with 
a brie? description thereof, will be mailed after April 5 to those request- 
ing same from the register and receiver of the United States land office 
at Roseburg, Oreg. 


Mr. RUCKER. Can the gentleman give us approximately 
the value of these lands for agricultural purposes? Can he give 
us some idea of the value? 

Mr. HAWLEY. If a tract of 160 acres contains less than 
1,200,000 feet of timber, board measure, it is classed as agricul- 

_tural land. Doubtless there will be a number of quarter sections 
which have nearly the limit of timber upon them, and such lands 
will have an agricultural value when the timber is removed. 
The timber also covers only a portion of each quarter section. 
The other quarter sections will be agricultural lands, and some 
of the land will be very valuable for agriculture and some will 
not be so valuable. It varies so much from locality to locality 
that it is impossible to make any statement as to average values. 


ALIENS NOT QUALIFIED VOTERS IN OREGON. 


While I am on my feet I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp a letter from the Hon. George M. Brown, attorney 
general of Oregon, replying to a statement made on the floor of 
the House to the effect that aliens may vote in the State of 
Oregon and quoting the statute in regard to the matter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp the opinion of the attorney general on the 
subject stated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


STATE OF OREGON, 
LEGAL DEPARTMENT, 
Salem, March 12, 1918. 
Hon. W. C. HAWLEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR: I have observed a press dispatch of the 11th instant from 
Washington to the effect that enemy aliens would be denied the right 
to vote for President, Vice President, Senators, or Representatives in 
the 10 States where they now enjoy that privilege under provisions of a 
bill introduced to-day by Representative FLOOD, of Virginia, chairman 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee. The article states that “after de- 
claring intention to become citizens aliens may vote in Alabama, Arkan- 
me arta Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, Oregon, South Dakota, and 

8. 

This is an error so far as applied to the State of Oregon, and an 
error that I have been called upon to correct a number of times since 
the declaration of war. 

Section 2 of article 2 of the constitution of the State of Oregon was 
Submitted to the people of this State at the election held November 13, 
1914, and was amended to read as follows: 

“In all elections not otherwise provided for by this constitution 
every citizen of the United State of the age of 21 years and upward, 
who shall have resided in the State during the six months imm 
preceding such election shall be entitled to vote.” 

5 were 164,897 votes cast for the article as amended and 39,847 

Prior to that time section 2 of article 2 of the constitution, before 
wee amended, extending the right of suffrage to women, read as 

‘ollows : 

“In all elections not otherwise provided for by this constitution 
every white male citizen of the United States, of the age 21 years and 
upward, who shall have resided in the State during the six months im- 
mediately preceding such election, and every white male of for 
birth, of the age of 21 years and upward, who shall have resided in the 
United States one year and shall have resided in this State during the 
six months immediately preceding such election and shall have d red 
his intention to become a citizen of the United States one heats pre- 
ceding such election, conformably to the laws of the United States on 
the subject of naturalization, shall be entitled to vote at all elections 
authorized by law.” > 

At the election of November 5, 1912, said section was amended so as 
to admit of woman's suffrage, and read as follows: 

“Tn all elections not otherwise proved for by this constitution 
every. citizen of the United States, of the age of 21 years and apata; 
who shall have resided in the State during the six months imm: tely 
preceding such election, and ev person of forei, birth of the 5 — 
of 21 years and upward, who shall have resided in this State during the 
preceding such election and shall have de- 
clared his or her intention to become a citizen of the United States one 
Ter preceding such election, conformably to the laws of the United 

tes on the subject of naturalization, shali be entitled to vote at all 
elections authorized by law.“ 
Very truly, yours, Gro. M. Brown, 
Attorney General. 


HOUSE RENT IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, I hand to the Clerk’s desk a letter, 
with my answer thereto, to be read in my time for the benefit 
of the House. 

The SPEAKER. 


tely 


six months immediatel 


The Clerk will read, without objection. 


There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 


I wish to file the eo, answer to a charge of cruel behavior as 
a “would-be profiteer” preferred against me by Chairman JOHNSON 
on the floor of the House yesterday, said charge based on a communi- 
cation he had received from a former tenant of mine. 

In the first pisces let me state that the house in question is 521 
Rock Creek Church Road: that it is the only house I own in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; that it was built for my own private home; and 
that I occupied it until I had occasion to leave the city, at which time 
I stored my furniture and placed 150 house on the market for rent. 
Mr. De Pue rented my house unfurnished in April, 1915, at a time when 
there was but little demand for houses, and he onl paid me $40 per 
month for a nine-room, semidetached house, with all the latest modern 
improvements, a house which I could not build to sell to-day under 
$9,000. Mr. De Pue had the advantage of this low rent for a period 
of over two and one-half years at this price. When the situation for 
houses became acute I was persuaded by Mrs. E. L. Hollis, of New 
York City, to furnish my house in such a manner as to comforfabl 
accommodate 14 to 16 ladies, 
lowing ladies: 

Names omitted.] 
ese ladies inform me that they are paying the rent on a coopera- 
tive basis at an average cost of $10.71 each per month, and they fur- 
ther inform me that their salaries are $1,100 and $1,200 a year each. 
They have also expressed their willingness and their desire to be in- 
terviewed on this matter as to the fairness of the rental charges, and I 
rest my case on the testimony they may 5 

In regard to the charges made by Mr. Pue, I will state that when 
I decided to make the change I gave Mr. De Pue the regular 30-day 
notice, upon receipt of which he came to my office and in the presence 
of a witness made certain threatening and abusive statements to the 
effect that he would not move; that he had employed a good attorney; 
and that he was sure I would not get him out under six months; an 
that he would give me all the trouble he could. He made no mention 
of any old lady or any member of his family who was not able to 
move. 

Finally, in defense of these char; preferred against me, I respect- 

fully urge that you have a committee appointed to interview these 
ladies, and I am willing to abide by their testimony. 
I was born in a log cabin in the mountains of old Virginia. I have 
been actively 8 in general contracting and building in this city 
for the past 14 years; and until this time I have never been accused 
of 5 55 transaction that was not fair and legitimate. 

I nk the above a fair example of what can be done under my plan 
of fixing rent on a per capita basis, and no hardship would be experi- 
enced by anyone, 

Respectfully submitted. 


The house is now occupied by the fol- 


Gey S. ZEPP. 


Marcu 22, 1918. 
Mr. Guy S. Zryr, 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I have your circular letter (without date) relative to the 
letter written to Mr. JoHNSON by Mr, De Pue. 

I have seen the De Pue letter, and it contains four principal state- 
ments, as follows: 

First. That he had rented your house at $40 a month; 

Second. That 2 put him out, demanding more rent; 

Third. That his invalid mother was put out with him; and 

Foren: That you increased the rent from $40 a month to $140 a 
month. 

Now, in your circular letter you admit all that Mr. De Pue says in 
his letter, 2 that you did not know that Mr. De Pue had an invalid 
mother in the house. 

However, your lack of knowledge of that fact does not contradict the 
remaining fact that he did so have an invalid mother. 
In your circular letter you say there are now 14 ladies in the house, 

that the rental is divided equally among them and that each pays 
$10.71 per month. Fourteen ladies paying $10.71 each makes a total of 
$149.94 per month. Therefore the statement of Mr. De Pue understates 
the rental you are charging rather than overstating it, and the fact 
is thereby admitted by you that you have increased the rent of the 
house from $40 a month to $149.94 a month. 

You place your emphasis upon your assertion that the house was 
built for your own use. From that it seems you feel that you should 
charge vorsing pns more for the honor of living in a house built for 
yourself than if it had been built for somebody else. 

In your communication you take $9,000 as the value upon which you 
base your rentals, while, on the other hand, the house and land are 
valu at $4,668.30 for taxable purposes. Therefore you value the 
property for rental purposes at almost double its valne for taxable 
purposes. At the rate for which you are now renting the property 
the rent for three and three-fourths years would pay for house at the 
value at which you are giving it in to the assessor for taxable purposes. 

In view of these facts, I am compelled to entertain the opinion that 
you have driven a hard bargain with the working girls who are now 
occupying your house. 

Very truly, yours, War. J. Cary. 


DELIVERY OF SOLDIERS’ MAIL TO FRANCE. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute. a 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, on Friday I brought to the atten- 
tion of the House, not for the first time, the delays in the Postal 
Service to our soldiers in France. In this morning’s mail comes 
rather an interesting illustration of the condition to which I 
referred. I hold in my hand two envelopes, both addressed to a 
major general commanding one of the divisions of the American 
Expeditionary Forces. One of them was postmarked in Wash- 
ington December 13, and the other was postmarked in Washing- 
ton December 31. Both were delivered to the addressee in 
France on February 24. In one case the time in transit was 73 
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days, and in the other case the time in transit was 52 days. The 
letter which transmitted the envelopes back to me required just 
28 days in transit; so that the slower of the two round trips 
consumed 101 days from Washington back to Washington. 
Civilians are able to get a reply to their letters in 35 days for 
the round trip. Why should it take three times as long to a 
major general or to a private in the American Expeditionary 
Forces? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein a letter 
from the adjutant general of the State of New York showing 
the enlistments in our State National Guard. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recor in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


INCREASED PAY FOR POSTAL EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
inte Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill (II. R. 9414) granting 
incrensed compensation to certain officials, employees, and 
laborers in the Post Office Department and Postal Service, and 
for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 9414. with Mr. Caraway in the chair. 

Mr. RUCKER, Mr. Chairman, is there an amendment 
pending? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending; yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was about to inquire if the motion was not 
on the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the umend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr, HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, can we have the amendment 
again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


3 by 7 9 į W by rage gy Priel out the E N a 
—— s" 5 fiscal year, 191 ie 2 he 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, is this subject to amendment 
at this stage? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is. 

Mr. CANNON. Then I would like to make the pro forma 
amendment and be heard for five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I have no doubt that the pay 
of the postal employees ought to be increased, and I stand 
rendy to vote for an increase. I have not had the privilege of 
listening to the debate upon this bill. for I have been otherwise 
engaged on a conference by the order of the House, so thut I 
have not kept up with the debate. I just asked a gentleman 
what would be the cost of this increase, and he said from forty 
to-Hfty million dollars. I asked how many of the civil em- 
ployees there were outside of the Postal Service, and he said 
265.000 as against 145,000 in the Postal Service. I then asked. 
so fur as the increase in salaries was concerned, how this bill 
corresponded with the other increases that we have made from 
time to time from one fiscal year to another. If I understood 
him correctly he said about double. I have not had the oppor- 
tunity to investigate to see whether the increase ought to be 
made as reported by the Post Office Committee; but I want to 
say that I have a large number of these employees in my dis- 
trict—not as many as in the great cities, but I have a district 
that is 150 miles long and 25 to 30 miles wide. I think it has 
more railroad trackage in It than any district in the United 
States. There are many cities in it; one is hardly ever out 
of sight of an elevator stack, and it is very thoroughly organ- 
ized into rural-carrier districts. I have nothing to say against 
the Government employees. No doubt they are worthy and 
perform good service. It is true that under the present wage 
the increased cost of living is felt very much, and in God's 
chancery they ought to have an increase in their pay. I am 
not going to discuss the question of whether this is too much 
or whether it is too little. I notice an amendment was agreed 
to in committee in effect striking out the provision that this 
Increase was to be paid until the close of the war and that 
an amendment was accepted striking out the words “during 


the war” and inserting the word “ hereafter,” so as to make it 
permanent law. 

I am going to vote against that amendment in the House, be- 
cause if we make this permanent law after the war all along 
the line for these civil employees—and there is double the num- 
ber of them outside of the postal employees—we will make a 
very grent increase.. You may say that the increase in the cost 
of living is because of the decrease in the purchasing power of 
money. In many cases money does not buy half what it did 
buy before. and I think prebably one might well say that there 
has been an average advance in the cost of living of probably 20 
to 25 per cent. That is not a close estimate. What is going 
to happen when the war closes? Congress will be in session, 
thongh I am afraid that I shull not be here—not that I have 
no desire for further service in Congress, but from present con- 
ditions I fear this war is going to last so long that the prob- 
abilities are three to one that I shall have crossed over and 
joined the great majority before its close. Now, wken It is over, 
let us not foo! ourselves. We will come back under normal con- 
ditions, competing with the world in production. We will come 
back to 70-cent wheat, instead of $2.50 wheat. We will come 
back to 7 and 8 cent a pound cotton, instead of 30 cents a pound 
for short staple and 40 cents for lonz staple. We will come back 
to 30 and 40 cent corn, and ether things in proportion. We will 
come back to all the necessities of life greatly reduced in price. 
Now. if that is so, if I am correct about it—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman. I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may have five minutes additional. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
nt the close of five minutes, to be occupied by the gentleman 
from Illinois, that all debate close on this amendment, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. MADDEN. I move that all debate close on this amend- 
ment at the end of five minutes, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I desire to offer a preferential 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the unanimous consent 
should first be disposed of. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin that the gentleman from Tilinois 
have five minutes additional? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that at the end of five 
minutes all debate on the pending amendment close. 

Mr. MOON. Let the gentleman from Illinois complete his 
speech first. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman. now it will be a pretty serious 
matter. The committee, of which I am a member. now has a 
conference report that will come up for consideration. and the 
authorizations and appropriations in that conference report are 
substantially a billion one or two hundred millions—I am not 
exactly accurate. That can be stated a little tater. Mind yon, 
this is a deficiency for this fisen! year ending the goth of June 
next, and there is another deficiency bill to fallow. We are 
financing our allies. We ure rnising and preparing an Army 
and a Navy. Oh, none of us can conceive of the extraordinary 
expenditures we are making and will continue to make until 
this war closes. Now, as near as I can find from a little con- 
sultation, I think that this bill makes sufficient increases, It 
classifies the service and provides for promotions and all that 
kind of thing. and I believe we ought not ta set an example now 
of taking a departure from the course which we have heretofore 
followed, 

Mr. COX, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman know how much the bill would 
cost the Government, as it is now prepared, up to the 30th day 
of June, 1919? 

Mr. CANNON. I do not—— 

Mr. COX. I have those figures. 

Mr. CANNON. I asked a gentleman who is pretty well in- 
formed, and he said certainly from forty to fifty million dollars. 

Mr. COX. I have the figures prepared by Mr. Koons, of the 
Post Office Department. whom I regard as one of the best- 
informed men on this question, and he figures out It will cost 
860.000.000 to pay this bill up to the 80th day of June, 1919. 
Now, another question: Does the gentleman know how much 
it will cost if we will pay the Post Office employees on the 
identical basis that we pay all Government employees as fixed 
in the legislative bill? 

Mr. CANNON. No; I do not. 

Mr. COX. As prepared for me by the Post Office Department 
this morning, up to June 30, 1919. it would cost $18,613,150. 
The difference between that figure and $60,000,000 if this bill 
becomes a law as it is now prepared. 
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Mr. CANNON. I have made up my mind not to be bound by 
it; but I apprehend I shall vote for this bill, provided the 
amendment of my good friend and colleague, for whom I have 
great respect, inserting the word “ hereafter” is not agreed to 
when we come into the House. Gentlemen may say the postal 
employees will fight us unless we vote to made this permanent 
law. I do not believe the postal employees desire any greater per 
cent of increase than other employees of the Government re- 
ceive, 

Then when the day comes and all products go down from 
25 to 50 per cent—agricultural products cut in half—Congress 
will take care of that when the time comes. I have passed 
through the period of the Civil War. My God, I recollect what 
a revolution there was when corn went down to 15 and 20 cents 
a bushel and the populfsts abounded and demagogues abounded, 
and, if you will allow me the expression, hell was to pay and 
no pitch hot. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 3 has again 
expired. 

Mr. MOON and Mr. AUSTIN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I move to close debate on this 
amendment. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I thought I had been recognized. 
r The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
ater. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The trouble is that recognition of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee cuts me off now. - 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move as an 
amendment to that, that debate close in 10 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia moves to 
amend the motion offered by the gentleman from Tennessee by 
making it 10 minutes, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, Now, the question occurs on the motion 
of the gentleman from Tennessee that debate on this amend- 
ment do now close. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to, 

Mr. GALLIVAN, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the 
amendment reported. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment will be 
again reported. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Amendment by Mr. Cox: Amend by striking out the follow: 

in 8 
tes 8 1 the passage of this act, eee tart 

05 CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. COX. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 47, noes 98. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which 
I desire to offer. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Map- 
DEN], a member of the committee, offers an amendment, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2 dine 7, after the word“ grade,” insert the following 

„ Provided, That on the passage of this act clerks in first gr second 
class post 2 ces son letter carriers in the op Res Service who are 
in des 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, under the act 1 reh 2, 1907, as amended, 
shall pass automatically from such grades and the salaries they receive 
thereunder to the new es * 2, 3, 4, and 5, respectively, with the 
salaries provided for suc grades in this act. 

“ Provided further, That all promotions of both clerks and carriers 
shall be made at the’ beginning of the quarter following the expiration 
of one year’s service in ext lower grade.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a word in 
explanation of this. 

Under the classification act of 1907 it was provided that there 
-should be six grades. The first grade was $600, the second $800, 
the third grade $900, the fourth grade $1,000, the fifth grade 
$1,100, and the sixth $1,200. In 1913 the Congress amended the 
act by the elimination of the first grade, cutting out the $600 
compensation. That left but five grades. The first of the five 
grades under the law as amended would be grade 2, but every- 
body has understood grade 2 to mean grade 1, the entrance grade. 
And in the preparation of the legislation so far it has always 
been understood that the man in what is legally called the second 
grade, but technically the first grade, was in the first grale; 
that when we created the new grades and the new compensations 
it was always understood that the man in what we understood 
to be grade 1 would pass.to grade 1, with a $900 salary instead 
of $800 salary; the man in grade 2 would pass from $900 to 


$1,000 salary ; the man in grade 4 would pass to grade 3 in the 


new compensation salary; and the man in grade 5 would pass 


to grade 4; and the man in grade 6 would pass to grade 5, so 
that there would be a $200 increase for the man in the $800 
grade, a $200 increase for the man in the $900 grade, a $200 in- 
crease for the man in the $1,000 grade, and a $200 increase for 
the man in the $1,100 grade, and a $200 increase for the man in 
the $1,200 grade. That would leave one grade for which we 
make no provision except that we fix the salary. Under the 
present law that has been the practice. We began by leaving 
the top grade out of consideration, except in so far as the Con- 
gress appropriated money for it from time to time, and to-day 
we are appropriating for 85 per cent of the men in the grade 
below the sixth grade. And so this amendment that I propose 
will give the men a uniform increase of $200 in their compensa- 
tion, no matter what grade they are in. 

And we leave for the Congress the right to appropriate for 
such percentage of the men in the next lowest grade to the 
highest grade, namely, the sixth grade, as they may think proper 
from time to time. I think this is what everybody understood 
we were trying to do. If we do the thing that the provision 
already adopted would provide, the last promotion would mean 
a $300 advance. And the Post Office Department and a great 
many men outside of the Post Office Department think that 
that would impose too large a burden upon the Treasury. And 
in talking with the men who are interested, and most vitally 
interested, in this subject, they agree that this amendment will 
eure the opposition, deal fairly with the question, give the men 
what they expected to get, and certainly do in this bill what 
I expected I was doing from the beginning. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. SNYDER. I do not understand all this talk about grades, 
but what I would like to know is this: A carrier in my town 
now gets $1,200—— 

Mr. MADDEN. And will get $1,400 if this bill becomes the 


. SNYDER. Will in the future get $1,400? 

. MADDEN. And later on will get $1,500. 

. SHERWOOD. Why not make it permanent? 
. MADDEN. It is supposed to be. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion simply for information, as I do not know of anybody better 
from whom to make the inquiry than the gentleman from Illinois. 
Here you have a first grade with salary at $1,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, sir. The man that gets $800. That goes 
up to $1,000. 

Mr. HAMLIN. What is the present grade? 

Mr. MADDEN. Eight hundred dollars. That is the second 
grade now, but should be classed grade 1, as the grade below 
was abolished in 1913. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Lou have made one new grade? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. And that is grade 1? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is grade 1. We had grade 1 under the 
law, but we abolished the salary connected with it in 1913. 

Mr. HAMLIN. So that you have horizontally increased all 
of these $200 as they go from one grade to another? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Suppose a man is now in the fifth or sixth 
grade. Under the present law what grade would he be in under 
this bill? 

Mr. MADDEN. The amendment provides that if he is in the 
sixth grade he goes into the fifth grade. 

Mr. HAMLIN. He goes down? 

Mr. MADDEN. Down in grade but up $200 per annum in 
salary. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Suppose he draws the sixth-grade salary? 

Mr. MADDEN. Under the present law he draws $1,200, and 
under the new bill he will be drawing $1,400. 

Mr. WALSH. There is nothing te prevent the department, 
however, from demoting these men after they pass into the 
upper grades, so that they will get the salary they were getting 
before. 

Mr. MADDEN. They can not do it. 

Mr. WALSH. It is being done. 

Mr. MADDEN. Asa matter of discipline, of course, it is. 

Mr. WALSH. Not as a matter of discipline at all. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. DOWELL, As I understand it, the employees pass from 
one grade to the other annually? 

Mr. MADDEN. They pass after they have served in the 
grade one year if they qualify,-whether it is the beginning of 
the year or the beginning of the quarter. 
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Mr. DOWELL. But they must serve where they are now 
under this provision? 

Mr. MADDEN. They pass automatically to the new grade 
now if they have been in the grade long enough—one year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentieman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may have two minutes more, so that I may 
ask him a question. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentlemgn may proceed for five minutes. I desire to ask 
him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Illinois may have 
five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MOON. If I understood the gentleman from Illinois 
correctly, this is a modification of the amendment that has 
already been adopted by the House? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MOON. Now, what is the decrease involved in it? 

Mr. MADDEN. It would confine the man at present in this 
grade to a $200 increase, whereas the amendment already 
adopted, if strictly construed and executed, would give him a 
$300 increase. 

Mr. MOON. That was my understanding of the amendment 
and of the purpose when the gentleman spoke to me about it, 
but some gentlemen thought that it did not accomplish that 


purpose. 
Mr. MADDEN. It does, absolutely. 
Mr. MOON. It strikes me that it does. 


Mr. MADDEN. It absolutely accomplishes the purpose. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man from Illinois repeat again what he said about the $600 
employee? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. In 1907 Congress classified the clerks 
and carriers. It made these grades. The first grade had a 
salary of $600, and the second a salary of $800. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Now, the 

Mr. MADDEN. In 1913 Congress modified the law by strik- 
ing out the $600 grade and making $800 the entrance salary, but 
did not change the number of the grade. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. None of these employees now get 
$600? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; $800 is the lowest. 
I yield the floor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to understand the 
parliamentary situation. As I understand the purpose of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], he wishes to withdraw 
the amendment that was voted on the other day—the amend- 
ment that he offered—and to substitute this amendment in its 
place. I am not certain whether that is the purpose of the 
gentleman or not, but I believe it is. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to do it in the most expeditious way 
and least complicated, if necessary. If necessary I want to ask 
unanimous consent to vacate the former proceeding. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois usks to va- 
cate the amendment adopted on Friday after the motion to 
strike out and insert. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, that is the point 
I was trying to call to the attention of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois—to strike out and insert. 

Mr. MADDEN. I move to strike out and insert. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman will be 
so modified, without objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I very much 
hope that the amendment proposed by the gentleman from IIIi- 
nois will prevail. I am very glad to see the committee in a 
temper where it is willing to submit by unanimous consent to 
a proposition that looks toward some measure of economy at 
least. I hope the members of the committee will consider very 
thoughtfully certain of the amendments that have already been 
adopted before we reach the point at which we shall vote upon 
them in the House itself, because to my mind a mistake has been 
made in adopting certain amendments that have been proposed. 

I appreciate the equities that exist; I appreciate the condi- 
tions that exist in the country, which render it not only en- 
tirely equitable but necessary to grant some increases in com- 
pensation to the employees dealt with in this measure, to the 
end that they may meet the high scale of prices that now exists 
for those things that are necessary to life. But, Mr. Chairman, 
it is absolutely impossible for me to understand how intelligent 
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business men should insist upon taking a position which is 
abnormal economically and making that the basis for permanent 
legislation. 

I heard the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] read the 
other day, when he presented his first amendment, a letter from 
the President of the United States, and invoked the sentiment 
therein expressed as being a basis for the support of that amend- 
ment which he was then proposing, when the whole tenor of 
that letter of the President was devoted to emphasizing the 
thought that conditions are to arise in the future and with 
which men must then deal. 

Yet what are we here doing? We are fixing a scale of pay 
that we believe to be fair under conditions that now exist. We 
know that those conditions will change when the war is over. 
We know that there is not going to be that continuation of in- 
flation in prices. We know that the expenses of the rural car- 
rier and other postal employees are not going to be so great 
after this war is over as they are now. 

I come from a district where most of the postal employees 
are rural carriers. Is it fair, is it right, is it good business 
policy, to take this abnormal condition which now exists and 
make that the basis of pay for all time to come, no matter 
what change in conditions may arise? “Oh,” gentlemen say, 
“it can then be changed.” It will not be changed. The same 
influences that now drive it into permanent law will prevent it 
from being repealed when the time shall come. Whoever heard 
of decreasing a Government salary? 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the equities that exist 
in the case of these employees. I am in sympathy with the 
purpose. I reported the rule from the Committee on Rules that 
made this in order. I should have hesitated long to support 
such a rule if I had thought the bill was going to be made the 
basis of permanent legislation. 

There are some other people in the country besides the postal 
employees. Many interests must be considered, many sacri- 
fices made, and all must share in these sacrifices. I have heard 
from the rural carriers in my district to some extent. There 
is not nearly so much dissatisfaction expressed among them 
as some gentlemen insist. I realize that there ought to be an 
increase, and I favor it. But I have also heard from some 
others in my congressional district, who have something to do 
with the paying of the bills. They are willing that the postal 
employees shall have a fair wage and a just pay at all times, 
but they are not willing that we should take an abnormal condi- 
tion and make it the basis of permanent law. [Applause.] 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I want to support this legisla- 
tion, but I am inclined to agree with the gentleman who has just 
spoken [Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee] that if we start in upon 
this basis of making these increases permanent, we are going 
to arrive at a point before this Congress concludes its labors for 
this session where we will be astounded at the effect of this 
legislation upon the Treasury of the United States. 

I have favored a reasonable increase for all Government em- 
ployees during the present war emergency, but I doubt if these 
increases which have been voted into the bill can be termed 
“reasonable” under all the circumstances, and I doubt the wis- 
dom of making them permanent. I do not believe it costs a letter 
carrier or a clerk any more to live than other Government em- 
ployees in the same section of the country. I believe. as I 
have said, that the postal employees are entitled to an in- 
crease in their compensation. Why they should get any ex- 
traordinary increase over and above employees in other branches 
of the Government service I have yet to learn. There is one 
thing, however, that I do wish to say, in justice to the postal 
employees, and that is that, in my opinion, they have at the 
head of their establishment at the present time an official who 
seems to be obsessed with the idea that he is conducting the 
Post Office Department of this Government on the theory that 
it is his duty to see to it that he returns a profit to the United 
States as a result of his conduct of its affairs, and in many in- 
stances and in perhaps nearly every instance of radical change 
of policy he seems to sacrifice efficiency for economy. I have 
an instance in my own city where the postmaster asked for an 
extra carrier for his force, as this is a growing, busy city, where 
many of the industries are engaged for the most part on war 
work. Unbeknown to the postmaster some inspectors were sent 
to that city to make an investigation, as a result of which six 
of the carriers in that office had their salaries reduced from 
$1,200 to $1,000 each. One of them was a veteran in the service 
of the United States, a Civil War veteran, who had been in 
the post office for a great many years. Without solicitation of 
the postmaster, without any warning, that man’s salary was cut 
from $1,200 to $1,000, simply in order that there might be a 
saving in that office which might warrant putting on an extra 
carrier, No opportunity was given them, I understand, to pre- 
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sent their side of the case, as would be allowed if charges were 
preferred against them. 

Mr. LARSEN. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. LARSEN. Do you know whether or not that individual's 
efficiency for service had increased or decreased? 

Mr. WALSH. I know that the inspectors reported that that 
individual’s record for efficiency was not up to the standard, 
but I know he claims he was doing the same work he had been 
doing fer a long period. and I am informed that the postmaster 
had made no complaint nor had any falling off in the efficiency 
of that carrier been brought to Ris attention or of any of the 
six men whose salaries were reduced. 

Mr. LOBECK. That is what the inspectors are for, is it not; 
to examine the force and demote efficient men? 

Mr. WALSH. It is not the intention of the legislation under 
which we authorize inspectors that they should go snooping 
around at these various offices without notifying the postmas- 
ters that they are coming, or that they are there, or the pur- 
pose of their visit, unless a charge has been made concerning 
the efficiency or honesty of some employee. They are not at- 
tached to the Secret Service, nor are they enforcing the 
espionage law. 

Mr. LOBECK. They do it anyway. 

Mr. WALSH. They do it under this administration all over 
the country. 

Mr. GORDON. I should like to ask the gentleman what he 
understands to be the duty of an inspector? Has he got to go 
around with a brass band? 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, no; he does not have to go nround with a 
brass band. 

Mr. GORDON. Well, what are his duties? 

Mr. WALSH. I think an inspector is sent out to inspect, 
usually upon request filed by the postmaster, and it is only fair 
that the postmaster should know when the inspectors expect to 
arrive, and that he should be consulted, and that he should be 
asked as to whether a man is performing his duty in an ef- 
ficient manner. 

Mr. GORDON. The gentleman wholly misunderstands the 
duties of inspectors. Inspectors are not under the orders of the 
postmaster. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not contend that they should be. 

Mr. GORDON. Why should the postmaster be notified. then? 

Mr. WALSH. I will say to the gentleman that the postmas- 
ter is supposed to have some knowledge as to the manner in 
which the employees under his supervision are doing their work. 

Mr. GORDON, Sometimes he has and sometimes he has not. 

Mr. WALSH. I will say that in this Instance he had, and 
that he protested against this reduction. It is not fair that the 
department should follow a policy that immediately puts a cloud 
on the postmaster and his office if he seeks to add to his force. 

In this instance the worthy hawkshaws not only recommended 
demotion of these six men but also recommended abolishing a 
branch post office, which had been established a few years ago 
in the same city. That recommendation was followed only to 
the extent of issuing an order abolishing the branch office and 
then rescinding the order. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that this would be a most oppor- 
tune time to enact legislation looking to retirement of the super- 
annuated employees of the Post Office Department, and it ought 
to be put on this law. Such a provision is of more vital impor- 
tance than Government ownership of telephones here in the 
District, and it would save thousands of dollars to the depart- 
went. The present head of the Post Office Department seeks to 
rule with a rod of iron, and his attitude toward his force is not 
such as to merit approval. = 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to speak on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a few ob- 
servations in connection with this bill granting increased com- 
pensation to employees in the Postal Service. The difficulty 
with this legislation is that we fail to approach the subject of 
compensation for Government employees in a thoroughgoing or 
logical manner. ‘This is piecemeal legislation. The complaint 
of the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT], 
who spoke a few minutes ago, is to a great extent well founded. 
Tt looks at first glance as if we are trying to legislate perma- 
nently for a situation which is temporary in its character. 
The mistake he makes, however, is this: The permanent feature 
of this bill is an attempt to provide an adequate compensation. 
Inflated prices have reduced the purchasing value of the dollar. 
There has been an actual diminution of the salary of the Gov- 
ernment employee. ‘This bill seeks to overcome the discrepancy. 


Mr. MADDEN. 
Mr. LONDON. Yes. i 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MADDEN. 
count of the war. 


Thiş legislation was not originated on ac- 
It was originated long before the war, and 
should have been enacted before the war, and is entitled to be 
enacted on its merits. regardless of the war. [Applause.] 

Mr. LONDON. I understand that. Will the bill accomplish 
the proclaimed object? I doubt it. We should, without delay, 
undertake legislation to secure to the men and women who 
work for the Government at least a minimum wage. The mini- 
mum should enable the worker to provide for himself and his 
family food, clothing, shelter, an opportunity for education and 
for recreation, to rebuild one’s body. That is the minimum, 
and whether a man is skilled or unskilled, whether he is a 
bricklayer or an astronomer, he is entitled to that minimum 
compensation, particularly if he is in the emy oy of the Govern- 
ment. 

When we take old men who are utterly incompetent, a man 
who has been 50 years or 40 years in the service. who has in 
his younger days contributed to the welfare and prosperity 
of the country by rendering loyal service in the particular field 
in which he was engaged; when we take an old veteran who 
has offered his life to save the Republic and we retain him in 
the employ of the Government solely because of his past serv- 
ices, we do an injustice. We do not promote efficiency. The 
proper way to handle that situation would be to adopt proper 
retirement legislation, an old-age pension system, so that the 
old man who has spent his entire life in the service of the com- 
munity should not be thrown upon the scrap heap when he is 
physically incapable of continuing his work. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. What would you do with the old men in pri- 
vate employment who have reached the same stage of ineffi- 
ciency? 

Mr. LONDON. In the few minutes I have, I have set out to 
deal with the subject of Government employees. The Govern- 
ment can not afford to be a mean employer. In the relation 
between the Government and its employees there should be a 
higher standard than the standard which Carlyle designated as 
the standard of the dollar mark. These relations must be 
humanized. I know what I would do with the private employee 
who has been rendering useful service to the world and who has 
been helping to build up industries and the prosperity of the 
country. I would take care of him in his old age. I would 
not throw him into the junk heap. That was the object of the 
insurance resolution which I introduced and which many of 
you gentlemen, who did not understand, voted against. and 
which some of you who did understand voted against, because 
it was for the benefit of the people. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. Would it not be an excellent example to fur- 
nish to the private employer if the Government itself would 
do it? 3 

Mr. LONDON. Of course, the Government should be the first 
to teach us humanity in economic relations and not rely upon 
the old worn-out theory of the so-called law of supply and 
demand and survival of the fittest, which in industry very often 
means the survival of the vilest scoundrels and the most shame- 
less and conscienceless employers. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin It is true that some of the rail- 
roads of the country have taken their old employees and have 
placed them on the pension list. 

Mr. LONDON. The difficulty with private pensions is just 
this: When a private corporation puts a man on the pension 
list, it acts upon the theory that the employee during his hours 
of vigor shall do everything the employer asks him to do, so 
that the old-age pension is held up by the private employer as 
a bribe, as an inducement to the employee that he should be 
obedient, submissive, and docile during that period of his life 
when he could by fighting obtain better conditions, or private 
pension for old age is held out as a reward for being a slave dur- 
ing the active age of life. 

Mr. BLACK. Do I understand the gentleman to take the 
position of opposing the methods that some corporations have 
resorted to in the pensioning of employees? 

Mr. LONDON. I say that the methods of employment of 
private corporations 

Mr. BLACK. Is the gentleman opposed to it? 

Mr. LONDON. I am in favor of compulsory old-age pen- 
sions for private employees. I do not believe in charity—— — - 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 


Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent- to 


proceed for two minutes further. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONDON. A minimum wage bill and a thoroughgoing 
old-age pension system would go a great way to improve the 
situation. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question. Will he yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr FOCHT. I would like to ask the gentleman how he ac- 
counts for the fact that in the presence of old-age pensions in 
England, France, Germany, Australia, New Zealand, and even 
Turkey, this great munificent Nation has overlooked it? 

Mr. LONDON. Because we have too many stand-pat Re- 
publicans and too many Bourbon Democrats. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Chairman, I have no doubt that the pend- 
ing measure will pass the House by an overwhelming vote. I 
am heartily in favor of the bill, especially as amended, making 
the compensatory provisions permanent. The increases in com- 
pensation are extremely moderate, and no substantial reason can 
be given why these faithful employees of the Government should 
be compelled to make another long and protracted fight for well- 
merited recognition after the termination of the war. Now that 
the opportunity is at hand to give them justice, we should give 
them full justice. Only in this way, in my judgment, can we 
show that heretofore we meant what we said when we told them 
that we would do all within our power to obtain for them the 
fair and equitable allowances to which they are reasonably and 
most deservedly entitled. [Applause.] 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Chairman, I am not in favor of making a 
raid on’ the Treasury such as the gentleman from Tennessee 
IMr. Garretr] and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON ] 
have so vividly described, but I am very much in favor of the 
Government doing justice to its servants and paying a living wage 
to its employees in the Postal Service. At this very hour we are 
facing a crisis that beggars description and surpasses compre- 
hension. In order to meet it the Government is calling upon its 
citizens of every rank and station to make such sacrifices of 
money, time, and men as have never before been called for in 
the history of any land. The people are promptly and freely 
responding to the call. They are donating their time to the 
Government; they are lending their money to the Government; 
they are giving their flesh and blood to the Government to be 
consumed upon the altar of war. At such a time and in such 
circumstances, when the Government is admonishing all to be 
generous, it can not afford to be less than just to those who 
perform its most important functions and bear its heaviest 
loads. 

This is a time when patriotism should be promoted, not sup- 
pressed. While no one provided for in the pending bill would 
measure his patriotism or allegiance to his country by any 
increase in compensation that might be granted or withheld, 
it is, nevertheless, a fact that the employees in the Postal 
Service can not continue to live on the rate of wages they are 
now receiving. When the laboring class, to which these most 
deserving employees belong, shall cease to live then allegiance 
and patriotism will necessarily die. 

Some of those for whom we are providing in the measure be- 
fore the House have received no increase in compensation 
since 1907; the remainder have had no advance since 1912. It 
is therefore apparent that the present rate of pay for postal 
employees was fixed under economic conditions that have long 
since been swept away. Since 1912 the cost of living has in- 
creased about 63 per cent; since 1907 it has increased consid- 
erably more than 63 per cent. Therefore the increase in wages 
provided by this bill, though large it may seem to those who op- 
pose the mensure, will scarcely offset the last five years’ increase 
in the cost of living. To my mind, simple justice demands that 
the proposed relief should be speedily granted and that these 
worthy employees be thus enabled to live up to the present 
standard of life set by an entirely new order of things. 

As there is absolutely no evidence before us that normal con- 
ditions, as we knew them before the war, will ever again pre- 
vail, it is my sincere hope that the House will agree to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], 
adopted by the committee on last Friday, making all the in- 
creases carried in the bill permanent, instead of temporary. If 
the present high cost of living, largely brought about by the 
war, should be substantially reduced upon the restoration of 
peace, and it should then be found that the increases allowed 
are excessive, Congress will still have the power of repeal and 
the authority to make such adjustments as good judgment may 


suggest and justice may require. Let us not anticipate the 
future by fixing a date upon which this beneficent legislation 
shall automatically expire. Let us rather leave to a future 
Congress the task of dealing with a future problem. Suf- 
ficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? | 

Mr. NEELY. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. REAVIS. Assuming the prewar condition will recur 
after this war is over and prices that obtained before the war 
should return, does the gentleman believe that $100 a month to 
n Government employee who gives all of his service and all of 
his time to the work of his employment is too much, even under 
normal conditions? 

Mr. NEELY. I do not think it is enough. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I believe these employees are 
entitled to receive a reasonable compensation for the services 
rendered. These men are giving the very best part of their 
lives to our Government and are only receiving a small wage. 
It has been,a number of years since the employees of the Postal 
Department have received an increase of pay. The cost of liv- 


‘ing during this time has been constantly increasing. We must 


take into consideration the fact that these employees must 
support their families and educate their children on the com- 
pensation received from the Government, and I submit that the 
present high cost of living will quickly absorb this compensation. 

The rural carrier is confronted with a double expenditure. 
He must not only provide for his family at the present high 
cost, but he must pay for his own equipment and the upkeep of 
the same at the greatly increased cost. 

The Postal Department requires a high standard of efficiency 
in all its branches, The people of the country want and re- 
quire efficient service in this department. I believe all these 
employees should receive reasonable and fair pay for the faith- 
ful and efficient services they are rendering the people. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. Chairman, the most noisy and boister- 
ous speeches I have heard here for a long time have been made 
by those people who are denouncing this bill as a raid upon the 
Treasury; that we are doing something that is unfair and un- 
warranted. Now, I am going to support this bill, not because 
of the war or anything in connection with the war. I heard 
men say it is a shame to spend the Government's money at this 
time to increase salaries when men are going to the trenches at 
$30 a month. Why, are not the sons of those men who are work- 
ing for the Government going into the trenches like the sons 
of anybody else? The Government employee is n man who is 
working for a salary, and a very stingy salary in most cases, 
and any man who wants to live respectably at such wages enn 
not raise a family and do it in a respectable way, because we 
are not giving them suitable pay, a respectable wage, 

Now, these men who work for the Government, many of them, 
are losing their sons who are going into the Army at a time 
when they are needed at home, because many ‘vho are working 
for the Government have little homes they are compelled to 
pay for to save them. Now, there is no consideration given to 
those people whatever, and thousands have left the Government 
service for the Army and we want to provide a decent wage 
for them when they come back. Why, some men say here, “ We 
are in fa~or of the rural carrier getting more wages; we ure 
in favor of all the employees of the postal department getting 
more wages but——,” and they stop at that because of some 
reason. If there is any class of employees in the Government 
service that Congress is afraid of it is the rural carrier, and 
and I do not except the farmer, and God knows they have been 
well taken care of. There is no employee in the service of the 
Government that n Congressman will jump quicker for or they 
are more anxious to help than a rural carrier, and you can not 
deny it. With what unanimity we proceeded to increase the 
salary of the rural carrier. Boost it up everybody. What 
about the country merchant? There are a good many people 
doing business in the rural districts, ,little country merchants 
as well as general stores, and if there is one thing more 
than another that has helped put the little country merchant 
out of business it is the rural carrier. They have made many 
millionaires in our cities because of the rural free delivery, 
and great mail-order houses have grown up in every section of 
the country as a result of the rural carrier service, putting the 
small country merchant and the general store out of business. 
Let the country merchant read the proceedings here and find 
out how anxious this Congress is to increase the salary of the 
rural carrier. 

The rural carrier has a chance to provide for his family on 
the side by raising produce in his little garden. He can also 
secure cheaper rent. But the city carrier or clerk has no such 
opportunity. The city carrier has notlfing but expense from 
morning until night. The rural carrier has many advantages 
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that are not to be had in the city, and here we find Members 
protesting about giving city postal employees a respectable wage. 
I know something about living conditions in the city. The poor 
in the big cities, and in medium-sized cities, are much worse off 
than the poor in the rural districts. They can not live as well 
at the same salary, and if they are raising a family they are 
ground down to the bare necessities of life. 

Now, I am in favor of a respectable wage for all these people. 
I am not afraid of any of the powers that be. I have no post 
office in my district nor any postmasters to appoint, so I am 
free to say what I please about this situation. If there is any 
class.of people that are entitled to a respectable wage from the 
Government it is the postal employees, and I make no excep- 
tions. And I am not in favor of it because these are abnormal 
times. I am in favor of it because they are entitled to it. I 
think we are simply proceeding to give them what they earn—a 
respectable wage—and I want it to continue not because we are 
at war but after the war, because they are entitled to it and 
are deserving of it. 

I hear so many, Members here telling about the condition 
of the Treasury. They are frightened. Why, I heard some- 
body say here the other day when we talked about increasing 
the wages of Government clerks that the farmers did not have 
anybody in the gallery to show their appreciation of what was 
being done for the farmer, But they do not need anybody here. 
The farmers’ interests are well looked after right on the floor of 
this House, and have been for some time, while those working 
for the Government in cities are compelled to have representa- 
tives here to obtain the recognition that they deserve. 

Some idea of the conditions surrounding postal employees in 
the city can be gleaned from the testimony of Mrs. Frank Halas, 
president of the Woman's Auxiliary of the National Federation 
of Postal Employees. before the House Post Office Committee 
December 17 last. She said: 


I have had Congressmen tell me that if postal cltrks did not like the 
conditions under which they are working at the post office, let them go 
back to the farm. That is not an answer. You can not pack your 
things in a suit case and go back to the farm just because you do not 
like the conditions under which you are working. It takes money to 

ck your things and go back to the farm. Suppose some one came to 

e postal employees in Chicago with money and said to them, “ You 
ean all pack your suit cases and 1 back to the farm; here is the 
Roney to do it with“; what would the result? Every one of those 

clerks would be arrested for 5 to delay the mails. 

Now, is it fair, when you are trying to live, when you are nearly 
starving, when you can not buy the necessities for your family, when 
you have to see your children go to school not clothed as warmly as 
they meant be, when they have to go without the pleasures and some- 
times without the necessities that other children are enjoying—is it 
right—is it fair and square for a Congressman to come and say to 
you, “If vou do not like it you can go back to the farm,” knowing 

rfectiy well all the time that if all the post-office clerks in Chicago 

id go back to the farm to-morrow they would land in jail for con- 
spiracy to delay the mails? 

And if they did back to the farm, who would step in to take their 
places? Now, is that fair? I can not answer that question in the 
affirmative ; I can not say it is fair. 

$ + * . = * s 

I had a peculiar situation come up a while ago. A woman called me 
up and asked me to go to her house; she wanted me to hear her story, 
but she did not have presentable clothes to come out in. Her husband 
is getting $900 a year in the Chicago post office, and they have three 
children. Three days before each pay day—one is on the 3d and one 
on the 18th—that husband and wife have black coffee, without cream 
or sugar, and unbuttered brown bread; that is what they are living on; 
and I am going to ask you. as true a citizen as I am, do you think that 
a man can get up and cheer as lustily, living on black coffee and un- 
buttered brown bread, as you and I can, with three square meals a day? 
He can not do it. am patriotic; but I say you are asking the impos- 
sible when you ask that. 

And I say the women are smarting under the unfairness of it. Their 
husbands are working nights, many of them, and those women are 
going out and hunting up jobs for their men, going out looking for 
chances for their men to get out of the service. There is a shortage of 
nep now in the Chicago post office. I have a statement here [indi- 
cating] in a newspaper quoting Mr. Galbraith, superintendent of mails 
in Chicago. He says: 

“We have men now in all of the Chicago regiments and in camp at 
many different cantonments. Then we have had an unusual humber 
of resignations of capable mail workers who have taken at higher 
salaries places of men who have left mercantile life in Chicago to join 
either the Navy, Army, or Aviation Corps.” 

He says there is a shortage now. He is sending out appeals for 
people to come in. 

I was recently asked to sit on a subcommittee on women and chil- 
dren in Chicago, of which Mr. Boyd, who is the head of the State 
employment 1 5 1 9 in cago was chairman. All the men in 
that work in Chicago know that I am the head of the women’s work. 
They see me aged-looking and careworn at the stories I have had 
to hear in the last two or three years; and when the women see me 
on these different committees, like Mrs. Raymond Robins's, they 
always think of the postal clerks; they know that when I am quiet 
I am thinking of the postal clerks, That day I was not saying much, 
and Mr. Boyd was tal ag about the labor situation; and Mrs. Robins 
said to me, What is the matter there at the post office?” Mr. 
Boyd said, “We are sending them men every day; there is not a 
shortage of men in Chicago.“ That was in October. He said, “We 
are sending them men every day. But pner can not keep their men; 
those men are put in as substitutes at 35 cents an hour; as soon 


as they have been there long enough they are put on regularly at 274 
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cents an hour. They are given a big scheme to study after their 
working hours. If it is a day shift, they work 11 hours, and the night 
shift works 13 hours. 

Our families have to double up; two families are ing into one 
small house; and you have again an exemplification of the old story 
that there is no house big enough to hold two families. There are 
houses in Chicago now that hold three families, so that the postal 
clerks can live. Some of our women are working, although they have 
little children to take care of, so that their husbands can have a few 
hours off at night. 

And am I saying anything wrong; am I exaggerating in any way 
when I say that our women are smarting under the unfairness and 
the injustice of the thing? I am sure that it is all because you 
gentlemen do not understand. A very good friend of the postal 
employees said last year when I told him that our standards of living 
are being broken down—he said, Don't tell me that; don't I know 
it.“ Everyone else has had his salary increased. How about our 
salaries, that have not been increased for 10 years? How about us? 
We are simply on the verge of desperation, and the men are leaving 
the post office; and if something is not done for them they will keep 
on oe the post office every time they find an opportunity on the 

These are conditions that I wish to bring to the attention of 
the Members of this House, and I believe you will agree with 
me that they ought to be remedied. The Postal Department is 
not run for gain or profit, and with the increased postage of 3 
cents on first-class letters it will more than pay double the 
amount of the increase of salaries provided for in this bill. 
What we should do, and ought to do, if we wish to do the right 
thing, would be to provide a suitable retirement law that would 
provide for old-age pensions that would insure Government em- 
ployees against want in their old age after spending all of the 
best years of their lives in faithful and honorable service for the 
Government. 

I hope this bill will pass with a good big majority in its favor. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am going to insist that de- 
bate shall be confined to the amendment after this. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Did I not talk on the amendment? 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
amendment close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 
all debate on this amendment close in five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Reserving the right to object, I would 
like the five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
LintHicum] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee—— 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DYER. I wanted to inquire if the motion made by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] was put and carried. 

The CHAIRMAN. It was a mistake of the Chair. The Chair 
was stating a unanimous-consent request. It was a motion. 
The vote is on the motion of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Moon | to close general debate in five minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I understood the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Moon] about 20 minutes ago made a motion to 
close debate in 10 minutes, and that was carried. 

The CHAIRMAN. That was on another amendment. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. There was no vote on the other 
amendment. 

Mr. MOON. That was on the Cox amendment, which was 
voted on and lost. This is on the Madden amendment. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, the bill now under con- 
sideration, entitled “ Granting increased compensation to certain 
officials, employees, and laborers in the Post Office Department 
and Postal Service, and for other purposes,” is a great step in 
the right direction. < 

I am heartily in favor of the bill and for a long time have used 
every effort in having the same brought to the attention of Con- 
gress and justice done to these Government employees, 

I do not think that the bill is fair, however, in that it limits 
the increased pay for the period of the war and for 90 days 
after the proclamation of peace. And for that reason I am in 
favor of the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr. MappEx], which so changes the bill as to make its 
provisions and increases permanent legislation. 

There is certainly no class of employees in the Government 
service who have the greater confidence of the American people 
than do the postal employees, They enter into closer associa- 
tion with our social, political, and business operations than any 
other class of men, 
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Representing as I do a district wholly within the city of Bal- 
timore, I come in direct communication with that class of em- 
ployees known as carriers and postal clerks. They are as fine 
a body of men as one can meet in his general social and business 
operations. They are always courteous and agreeable, ready 
and willing to do everything in their power for the benefit of the 
service and the convenience of the public. From them must 
spring in future the men and women who are to comprise a large 
part of the bedy politic of our land. 

The postal clerks have not had an increase of salary for more 
than 10 years, and have long been protesting to the Government 
against the Injustice done them. The letter carriers have had 
some increases, but they have not been in proportion to the cust 
of living and other expenses which they are compelled to sus- 
tain. The cost of living has increased during the last few years 
some 43 per cent, while the increases provided in this bill 
amount to only 15 or 20 per cent. 

If we would have our postal employees continue the high 
standard which they have always maintained we must provide 
them with sufficient salary upon which to live and to educate 
and provide for their offspring and care for them in the proper 
manner. 

The increases as iC in the bill are as follows: 


Clerks in firet and second sam post st offices ans. letter carriers in the 
City Dehrery Service shall * divided mto 


graile, salary $1,000 - second de, salary 100; third d 
salary $1,200; — 5 12 salary $1,306 th grade, Salary sino: e: 
sixth e. sa lary $ Clerks and ate shall be promoted suc- 
cessively to the ee gras ie. 

That "hereafter the salaries of railway postal clerks shall be 
as follows: 3 i at $1,100; grade 2 at $1,200; 1 3 at pole Sy gy 
rade £ at de'5 at $1.500; grade G at 2 


700; pat mee, 1,800 ; grade D af $1000; sade 10 at $2,000. 


pe will note from this that these salaries are not much 
larger than the ordinary laborer can obtain in these war times. 
More than 200,000 employees are affected by this bill, and they 
are efficient and loyal, as everyone here can certify. Upon them 
rests the responsibility of performing a very important part of 
our public service, and they are entitled to receive such compen- 
sation as will attract and hold competent men. 

I realize that this bill will entail an outlay of about $30.000,- 
000, but we must also take into consideration that this money 
is not taken from the pockets of the taxpayer, but is provided 
out of the revenue of the Postal Department. The Postal 
Department has for some years past had a surplus, and with 
the increased cost of the mail the amount provided herein will 
be fr exceeded by the increased revenue. so that it will not be 
a charge upon the individual, but a charge upon the funds of 
the Postal Department, which is self-sustaining. 

For many years this Government provides mailing facilities 
for second-class matter at a loss of $80,000,000 to our country. 
But this has been lurgely corrected by legislation recently en- 
acted, so that we are now enabled to do justice to the employees 
instead of making this huge gift to publishers. 

In creating this increase we must not only take into consid- 
eration the increased cost of living, but we must also take into 
consideration the fact that since the creation of the Parcel Post 
System a very large amount of additional work has been cast 
upon these employees. I have seen, and no doubt you have all 
seen, these men laden to their full strength with parcel-post 
matter, which they deliver in their respective sections of the city 
and country. The work has become onerous and exacting, but 
the efficiency of the men has been maintained and they have 
shown by their constancy that they are willing to do the utmost 
amount of work within their power and strength. While all this 
additional work has been cast upon them, I have yet to find 
one man complaining of his task. But each and every one has 
gone about it with continued energy, exactness, and willingness. 

I realize that we should not increase salaries any more than 
it is necessary to do; but we must take into consideration the 
fact that the income of the vast majority of these men depends 
solely upon the work they perform and that they have no other 
revenue nor opportunity to earn money except that which 
comes through the salaries provided. Their labor is their sole 
capital and the only thing they have to sell. 

These men have never threatened strike. They have never 
threatened a walkout. Their unions have never exerted unlue 
influence upon the National Government. They have always 
been ready to lay their case before the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads and to leave it with that committee to 
decide what is fair and just compensation for the work per- 
formed. That committee, after a long and exhaustive hearing. 
taking into consideration every angle of the case, hearing men 
on all sides, have concluded that the salaries provided in this 
bill should be granted. I am therefore strongly in favor of the 


prompt passage of this bill so that 6 5 men may obtain what 
they should have had long ago. 


Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman allow me fo interrupt him a 
moment? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. MOON. What is the gentleman proposing to discuss here? 


He is not talking to this amendment. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I am talking about the bill in general, 
Rer MOON. That is general debate, but go ahead. I do not 

ect. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I realize, as do we all, that the demands 
upon the National Government are extremely heavy during this 
critical period of the world war. I realize that the taxpayers 
of the country are contributing to the National Treasury the 
sums demanded of them without a murmur of complaint, but 
with a willingness and desire to do all that they can in the 
support of the National Government in this time of need and in 
the prosecution of this tremendous war. I realize that in the 
years to come the burden must rest more heavily upon the people 
of the country than perhaps ever in its history. Yet we must 
also take into consideration that it is the duty of the National 
Government to be just and fair with its employees, as private 
enterprise has been with those under its employment, As I look 
about me I behold that every industry of commerce and business, 
every manufacturing concern, even private employers and all 
persons needing the help of others, have increase‘ the salaries 
of their men. They do it not from a desire to be generous or to 
dispose of their funds, but they realize that if they would have 
their men live and be able to perform the work devolving upon 
them they must have proper salaries to maintain themselves 
and their families and to equip their children for the work of 
future generations. 

The National Government has not been liberal in salaries. It 
has obtained splendid men without very large compensation, 
but it has always been the desire of the Government to be fair 
and just, and for that reason the bill reported from the com- 
mittee will become a law and wil! redound to the great benefit 
of the postal employees and naturally to the Postal Service. 

No man can perform with efficiency the work before him unless 
he is able to be properly cared for and to care for those de- 
pendent upon him, This bill, I believe, will accomplish that end. 

The amendment of the gentleman from Illinois making it per- 
manent legislation is to my mind quite essential to this bill. It 
has been the history of our country that when prices advance 
they seldom react to their original level. In some instances or 
for some articles the prices may go down, but as a general rule 
they are maintained permanently. 

1 do not think that there is any Member of this House before 
me to-day who will contend that there is any possibility of 
prices reacting to such an extent that the salaries called for by 
this bill will not be required. It is, therefore, essential that we 
puss the bill with the amendment, so that the employees will 
know that their salaries are fixed permanently and that there 
will be no need of further hearings and agitation in order to 
maintain them at the standard established in this bill. 

1 sincerely hope, Mr. Chairman, that the bill with this amend- 
ment will pass and become one of the laws of the country at an 
early date. 

I can speak in behalf of those men of my city engaged in the 
postal work that they will not only appreciate the justness and 
fairness of the legislation but that they will be, if it is possible, 
more energetic and more earnest in the perfermance of their 
duties than ever before. As I have said, they are a splendid body 
of men, always energetic, always willing. and always perform 
their duty in the most efficient and proper manner. They have 
the confidence and esteem of every class of our citizens. 

The old and the young of our great metropolis wish them well. 

ey perform their work with quietude and exactness, are al- 
ways on their job, whether it be in the heat of the summer's 
noonday sun or among the winter's blasts. I am glad to see 
justice done them at last. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The vote is on the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK] 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. BLACK. . This is an amendment as a substitute to the 
section. If any gentleman has anything to perfect the section, 
it should be offered now. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, I-have an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers un 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


1918. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] 
moves that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 20 minutes. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment that I 
wanted to offer there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Mc- 
Crintic] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McCurntic: Add to section 1 the follow- 
ing: “Provided, That those who were performing service as motor car- 


riers shall receive a 10 per cent increase of salary on the amount they 
are now receiving.” 


Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr, Chairman—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have that 
amendment reported again, so that I can understand it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be reported 
again. S 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee reserves a 
point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, I have been informed by a 
member of the committee that the present bill under considera- 
tion does not contain. any provision for the increase of the sal- 
ary of those who are at this time performing service as motor 
carriers. I do not believe it is the intention of this House to 
make an unjust discrimination against any class of Government 
employees. I am specially pleased that the rural carriers have 
been granted a substantial increase. I know that the cost of 
living has increased in leaps and bounds, and when it is taken 
into consideration that the rural carrier must pay out for 
upkeep practically half of the amount he receives for perform- 
ing this service, if can be readily seen that the increase of 
salary provided for in this bill is just and right. 

I am sure that no Member of Congress who is posted as to 
the amount of expense necessary to keep up automobiles but 
will say that the motor carriers labor under as hard, if not 
harder, conditions as those who perform service as rural car- 
riers. If you please, Mr. Chairman, the motor carrier must first 
take the examination under the rules and regulations of the 
Civil Service Commission and make an eligible grade before he 
can receive an appointment. He must to a certain extent be a 
little better qualified than some of the wagon carriers, because 
he must know how to operate an automobile or a Ford before 
he can successfully perform the duties that devolve upon him. 

In many sections of the United States they have macadam 
roads, and those who are performing service as motor carriers 
have a much easier time than those in the Middle West and 
the extreme West, where the roads are not so good. However, 
it can be said that in certain sections of the East where they 
have macadam roads the.motor carriers often have to turn 
aside and follow the meanderings of some byway, and conse- 
quently their duties are often very hard when weather condi- 
tions are bad. Out in the central part of the United States 
and the Middle West, where we have no roads to speak of ex- 
cept those given us by nature, when wet weather comes, and 
especially in the wintertime, the trials and hardships of the 
motor carrier are very difficult, and it makes it nearly impos- 
sible for him to perform his duty in the proper manner. 

Mr. Chairman, in the last week I have received three commu- 
nications stating: 

We would like to pr up our contract with the Government. We 
would like to have these two routes that were formerly consolidated 
for the purpose of 8 a motor route discontinued, and, in- 
stead, wagon routes he reestablished. We would like to be given em- 
ployment as carriers on wagon routes instead of motor routes. 

A few minutes ago I opened my mail and I noticed an appeal 
that came from a motor carrier living in western Oklahoma, 
He says: 

Mr. McCLINTIC. 

Dear FRIEND: I have resigned as motor carrier on route A, as I 
believe I could not carry it without buying a new car. I have had 
three on it already, and for this reason I have decided to quit. 

Mr. MOON. What is the length of the route? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. About 50 miles, I think. ` 

Mr. MOON. Do you know what the man was getting? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I think he was getting something between 
$1,600 and $1,800. I could not make an authentic statement as 
to that. 

Mr. MOON. Do you know how long it took to perform the 
service? 
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Mr. McCLINTIC. I can not give an accurate answer to your 
question; but, Mr. Chairman, I do know when the wet weather 
comes the motor carrier has to hire and pay out of his own 
pocket a man to go in a wagon or buggy and cover one-half of the 
route while he covers the other half. t 
: Mr. MOON, That sort of a route ought to be abolished, ought 

t not? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. There is not a person living in that section 
of the country who can coyer the motor route in wet weather 
with a team in a day. Consequently when bad weather comes 
the motor carrier has to suffer a great deal more than the wagon 
carrier. I do not believe that Congress should make a dis- 
crimination against this class of service. I think if there is 
any one class of Government employees that is entitled to some 
consideration it is that class which is to-day performing this 
kind of service at a financial loss. From the information I have 
received, practically every motor carrier in the district I have 
the honor to represent would gladly welcome the opportunity of 
accepting service on a wagon route on a basis of $1,200 for a 
standard route and give up his position as motor carrier. This 
being the case, I think the United States Congress should be a 
little more merciful and not make a discrimination against those 
who are at this time rendering such splendid service while sery- 
ing in this capacity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment may 
be adopted. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, the House of Representatives has 
now been considering for some days a bill which, it seems, 
ought to have been speedily acted upon. The proposition is 
to increase the salaries of postal employees from 15 to 20 per 
cent. The cost of living during recent years has increased from 
43 to 50 per cent. Why should there be any controversy about 
such a bill? Who is there that can dispute the justice of the 
contention of the proponents of this measure? 

At this very moment, when the fate of civilization is hanging 
in the balance, men are criticizing the Government because, as 
they say, it does not synchronize the great industrial agencies 
of this Government and throw them in the balance of this war. 
There are at this very minute measures of most supreme impor- 
tance absolutely necessary for the successful prosecution of this 
war that are held up by this prolonged, and, as I submit, un- 
necessary, debate in the House of Representatives. [Applause.] 

If you are going to pass your housing bill, which is necessary, 
as we are told by men upon both sides who know—necessary in 
the building of ships, when the cry is, Ships, and ships, and 
more ships”—if we are going to take up that measure, and 
other measures equally vital, for God’s sake let us put this one 
aside and bring these war bills to a vote. And there are still 
other measures that are pending before the committees of the 
House that are absolutely and vitally necessary for the prose- 
cution of this war for which the departments of the Govern- 
ment are anxiously waiting before they have authority to act. 
And all the while the criticism goes on. Why isn’t this done? 
Why will not officials speed up, speed up? And here we are con- 
suming days in discussing a measure which should have come to 
a vote after two hours’ debate. I rise here to make a plea that 
we come to a vote on this measure. Every man in this Chamber 
knows right now how he is going to vote. Further debate will 
accomplish nothing. Let us dispose of this bill and then take 
up these other measures ihat are supremely necessary to enable 
this Nation to do its part in saving civilization itself from 
destruction. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Moon] press his point of order? 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe I care to make 
the point of order. I believe I will agree to this amendment 
for 10 per cent. It will cost the Government less money that 
way than it would under the bill as heretofore amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Srarrorp) there were—ayes 46, noes 14. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. É 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] One hundred and fifteen Mem- 
bers present, a quorum. The amenmdent is agreed to. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. ' 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr Rucker (substitute for the . graph on Bernet 
beginning at line 7): That carriers in the Rural 8 lee 
shall receive a salary not exceeding 82. per annum, the 
Salary to be based on the length oi routes, the time 8 to —— 
them. and the number of pieces snd weight of mail transported: Pro- 
vid That the minimum compensation of such carriers, payable 
moathiy, shall be 2s for follows: On routes of 24 miles, six times a wee! 

per annum, and $24 per mile per annum for each additiona 

Sile over 24 pte on routes 22 miles and less than 24 miles, $1,152; 

‘on routes 20 miles and less than 22 miles, $1,080; on rontes 18 miles 
and less than 20 miles, $960; on routes 16 miles and less than 18 
miles, $840; on routes 14 miles and iess than 16 miles. $720; on 
routes 12 miles and less than 14 miles, $672; on routes 10 miles and 
less than 12 miles, $624; on routes 8 miles and less than 10 miles, 
$576; on routes 6 miles and less than 8 miles, $528; on routes 4 miles 
and jess than 6 miles, $480. A rural carrier serving one triweekly 
route shall be paid on the basis for a route one-half the length of the 
route served by him, and a carrier serving two triweekly routes shall 
be paid on the basis for a route one-half of the combined length of the 
two roates: Provided further, That rura! routes on which the use of a 
meter vehicle woald be required aani — established only when a motor 
vehicle ean operated thereon reasonable regularity for 10 
months in the year: And panier Ss antes That when any route is 
authorized that absorbs or eliminates existing routes the carriers 
affected thereby shall be retained in the order of their relative efficiency. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
amendment. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, if I can have the attention of 
the committee, I will say that no friend of this amendment need 
fear the point of order, because I do not think, with all defer- 
ence to the distinguished chairman of the committee, that it is 
subject to a point of order. 

I want to address myself particularly to those members of the 
committee who are friends of rural carriers, and, addressing 
them, I want to say that there is not a more loyal friend of the 
men engaged in the Rural Free Delivery Service of mail than 
myself. I am their pronounced and unwavering friend. My 
-yote on this question, or on anything that pertains to this bill, or 
on any question pertaining to any other bill is not the result of 
any menace of the rural carriers in my district nor is it because 
of any favor that I hope to receive at their hands. Many of 
them are Republicans and vote wrong anyway. I do not care 
the snap of my finger how any of them vote. It is a mere ques- 
tion of what is right in the premises. They are serving our con- 
stituents, and it so happens that we are eharged with the re- 
sponsibility and intrusted with the power of fixing their eom- 
pensation, and it is our duty to be just and fair in our treatment 
of them. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. Les. 

Mr. MOON. Can the gentleman inform the House what would 
be the difference in cost between the amount to be paid under his 
amendment and the 10 per cent proposition which has been 
adopted? 

Mr. RUCKER. I am going to get to that in just a moment, if 
the gentleman will pardon me. Let me say that the first part 
of the substitute which I have offered reads as follows: 

That carriers ir the Rural Free Delivery Service shall —— n salary 


not exceeding $2,200 per annum, the maximum salary to be based on 


the length of routes, the time 1 to serve them, and the number 
ot pieces and weight of mail transported. 

That provision gives latitude or flexibility and permits the 
Post Office Department, if it sees fit to do so in meritorious cases, 
to allow compensation to the rural carriers above the minimum 
amount which the substitute that I offer authorizes. 

This substitute provides a minimum salary of exactly the 
same sum that is carried in the bill reported by the committee, 
$1,200, with 15 per cent added to it, or $1,380 per annum. It 
not only does that, but it goes down the line in the same ratio 
as to the salaries for carriers on shorter routes than 24 miles. 
It provides the same pay for routes in excess of 24 miles that 
the pending bill provides. 

The pending bill is unjust in this: It provides a flat rate of 
pay. Where the carrier now gets $1,200 under the Dill as 
amended, he would get 20 per cent added. Under this amend- 
ment that I offer the minimum amount that the carrier would 
receive is the amount written in the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee, namely, $1,380. Thus the pending substitute would en- 
able the Post Office Department under the first clause of this 
amendment to regulate and adjust salaries above the minimum, 
taking into consideration the number of miles traveled, the 
number of pieces of mail handled, and the weight of the mail. 
For instance, out of a given town two routes are established, 
one 24 miles long and the other 22 miles long. The man who 
travels over 22 miles delivers, I will assume, 3,000 pieces of mail 
a month, while the man who travels 24 miles delivers only 2.500 

: pieces of mail a month. So the man traveling the shorter dis- 
tance performs the greatest service, based on the number of 
pieces of mail delivered. This substitute would permit the 
department to deal fairly with the carrier on the short route 
and pay him for service actually performed. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman: from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, I 
would ask how much more time there is for debate on this 
section? 

The CHAIRMAN. There is just five minutes remaining. 

Mr. MOON. Some other gentlemen may want to offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment I want to 
offer. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague’s time may be extended for five minutes, regard- 
less of the agreement. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, no; I object. 

Mr. RUCKER. I would like time to answer the ehairman’s 
question. 

Mr. MOON. I will state that I do not control the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes, unless some one else wants the time. 

Mr, TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, I 
have an amendment which I desire to offer. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the committee just fixed the 
time a moment ago in which to close debate. I objeet. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois objects. The 


“question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 


Missouri. Does the gentleman from Tennessee press his point 
of order? 

Mr. MOON. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. F renew the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. RUCKER. I will be glad to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, it is obvious that this is 
not germane because the amendment that is proposed here seeks 
to enact legislation as te what shall be the basis of pay. At 
the present time the Pestmaster General has full authority to 
determine the conditions under which the scale of pay shall be 
based, within the various grades, with a maximum of $1,200 
and $24 per mile for extra mile. That is the existing law. The 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rucker] attempts to change that 
law, which the Chairman will find, I believe, in the Post Office 
appropriation aet for the fiscal year 1916, in some radical par- 
ticulars. This bill does not seek to change the basis of com» 
pensation, except the maximum that may be received, and does 
net seek to interfere with the discretion of the Postmaster 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is needlessly 
disturbing himself about interfering with the discretion of the 
Postmaster General. The very amendment I offered was writ- 
ten in the Post Office t this morning. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That does not affeet the position which I 
take, that it is a change of law. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, the paragraph for which I 
offer this amendment as a substitute has reference to fixing the 
compensation ef rural delivery carriers. This substitute does 
that. It does no more than that, and the only reason the point 
of order is made by the gentleman from Wisconsin, in my judg- 
ment, is because he knows that it is a good amendment and 
fears that it will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out the amendment offered by Mr. Tacugs and amended by Mr. 


Brack and insert: 
—— 13. page 2, after “ * add the following: 

e Postmaster General shall classify and fix the salaries of railway 
eter pais under such regulations as he may prescribe in the — 
provided by law and for the — —.— of —— and of estab’ 
maximum grades to which —— hess — * successively. 
hereinafter provided; be shall classi way offices, l 
rawas t offices, and transfer offices yess — med to their charac- 

s he St 100 in three classes. salary grades as follows: 

E lh rea porte sg 1.200 ts rete and class C, 
$1,500 to $1, 00. He may assign to offices of division — 
tendents and 5 clerks such — vailway clerks as may 
sary, and fix their salaries 11 the owe Boyd i e without 
regard to the classification of railwa t upon 
the passage of this act railway y po 2 — 2 oe ew pass automatically 
from the 3 uer atte in an he salaries they receive under the 
act 2 t 24. Be „ to the corresponding grade, with salaries pro- 
v ‘or this a 
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Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve a point of | Percentage inercases in salarics of railway postal clerks if $200 is granted 


order. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, if there is any objection to this 
amendment. which is clearly in order, I am ready to withdraw 
it. My amendment merely clarifies the situation that was 
brought about on Saturday, when I offered an amendment, which 
was afterwards amended by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Brack], as to just how the amendment offered by me would 
operate. 

Mr. FOSTER. I would inquire of the gentleman if it simply 
clarifies that and makes it subject to the law? 

Mr. TAGUE. That is all. It makes it in accordance with 
the permanent law, except in so far as it changes the figures 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAGUE. Yes. 

‘Mr. STAFFORD. As I understood the original amendment 
offered by the gentleman and adopted on Friday. it would have 
compelled the department to promote every railway muil clerk 
regardless of the Work er grade in which he is performing that 
work until they receive the maximum salary of $2.000. Tiat 
was the original amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. TAGUE. That clearly was not the intent of the amend- 
ment, although the gentleman raised that point. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is clear on its face it weuld have that 
effect. Then the gentleman from Texas offered an amendment 
attempting te restrict it. and now the gentleman is seeking to 
clarify the situation by this substitute amendment. 

Mr. TAGUE. Les. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Now. may I inquire what is the maximum 
salary a railway postal clerk will receive under the amendment 
now offered? 

Mr. TAGUE. What grade? 

Mr. STAFFORD C. 

Mr. TAGUE. Not above $2,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. One gentleman says 52,000 and another 
says $1,700, what does the gentleman say? 

Mr. TAGUE. Seventeen hundred dolars. I want to say, ‘too, 
Mr. Chairman. after all has been said about the amount of in- 
crease the men in the Post Office Department are going to get 
under this bili that the employees of railway post-office section 
under this amendment will receive a raise of 16 per cent over 
that which they are getting at the present time. Tiere hus also 
been a grent deal said about the raid on the Treasury and how 
we are swooping down to get all of this great amount of money 
out of the pockets of the people. 

The Post Oftice Department is a self-sustaining body and 
there is no money taken out of the Treasury of the United 
States to pay any of these salaries. They have had a surplus 
every year in the Treasury of this department. I want, also, 
to call to the minds of the Members of this body who recall the 
debate on the report of the Committee on Ways and Means in 
the last session, that the fact was brought out then that we 
were presenting every year to the magazine men of this country 
and the newspapers of this country over 880.000.000 thut was 
paid out of the earnings of the Post Office Department. Yet when 
we are asking a raise of salary and wages of men who earn this 
money there is an objection made and a strong one, too. New, 
another question brought out here das been that this is practi- 
cally a war measure, and the boys are going to the front und 
fighting for $30 and $40.2 month. Yes; Mr. Chairman, they are 
going to the front—God bless and protect them—and thousands 
of these same young men who have answered the call to de their 
duty were In the service of the United States in the Post Office De- 
partment and have already gone to the front, and we are trying 
to help then, too. Now, I believe, Mr. Chairman, that there ts 
no question in the minds of the people of the country that the 
employees in this branch of the service are entitled to a rnise 
in their salaries. They earn the money, and the increase will 
not be a druin on the Treasury of the United States. 

You have been told that the increases in this bill will cost more 
than $60,000,000, and figures already presented here show that 
this item of raise in railway post-office clerks’ salaries will cost 
over $5,000,000. I submit these figures are no’ correct and will 
insert in the Recerp figures showing that the amount for com- 
pensation to railway postal clerks by an increase of $200 in each 
grade, based upon the number of clerks actually employed dur- 
ing the fiscal year of 1917. will total not more than 83.739.000. 
In this one item alone it shows the discresancy of almost a 
million and a half. I believe a fair criticism of the figures sub- 
mitted hy several of the Members who have preceded me are 
inclined to show a somewhat similar discrepancy, and that the 
incrense resulting from the passage of this bill will not reach 
the amount claimed by its opponents, 


grade or recelve such com, 


in each grude. 
Per cent. 
increase in $900 de — S E SESSA 223 
200 increase in 81.000 grade equals.. 
200 increase in 5 5 grade equals_ 


increase in 
0 increase in 

Increase in 

increase 


grade equals 
1.50960 grade equals 
1 600 grade equnis 


One thonsand five hundred dollars is the maximum salary of railway 
postal clerks ; $1,000, $1,700, and $1,500 are clerks in charge. 


Average daily wage of railway postal clerks in the various grades and 
e number in each grade, 1917. 


Grade. 


The CHAIRMAN. 


The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired. Does the gentlemmm from Hlinois make 
the point of order? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not make the point of order; I wiih- 


craw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment may be again reported. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upem the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the amendment war agreed to. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, regular order; it is too late, 

Mr. LARSEN. This is the regular order. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Does not the gentleman rise 
for recognition in connection with his amendment? And if he 
is recognized, he has the right to offer the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recalls that he promised the 
gentleman ‘te recognize him to offer an amendment, which had 
escaped the memory of the Chuir. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


ment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Page —— line 7. after the word grade.“ insert “Provided, That the 
of no carrier in City Delivery Service shall be advanced to a 
pensation as will permit bis salary to exceed 
the compensation allowed to the assistant ‘postmaster in su ni 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, one minute, Am I not entitled 
to recognition to discuss the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time was fixed by motion, and it has 
expired. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may have an opportunity to explain the provisions of this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
meus consent that he may proceed for five minutes to explain 
the provisions of the amendment. Is there ohjection? 

Mr, MADDEN. Mr, Chairman, I am very sorry to object, but 
we must with the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. LARSEN, ‘The gentleman will not make any time, I will 

ise. 

Mr, MADDEN. That is all right. 

Mr. LARSEN. I have a right to be heard—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman does not make anything by 
making threats. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Larsen) there were—ayes 
3, nees 22, 
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Mr. LARSEN. 


Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order there 
is no quorum present. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
A hundred and fifteen gentlemen are present, a quorum, and the 

Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The Chair will count. [After counting.] 


Sec. 2. That assistant postmasters in first and second class post 
offices, departmental clerks and post-office clerks, laborers, watchmen, 
printers, chauffeurs, messengers, charwomen, janitors in post offices and 
per diem employees, and al other postal employees not enumerated in 
section 1 whose rate of compensation is $1,200 or less per annum shall 
receive 15 per cent increase in their compensation, and those receivin, 
salaries from $1,200 to and eae 3 $1,800 shall receive an increase o: 
10 per cent: Provided, That substitute letter carriers and substitute 
clerks shall receive as their compensation 40 cents per hour: Provided 
further, That hereafter watchmen, messengers, and laborers in first and 
second class post offices shall be required to work not more than eight 
hours a day, and that the eight hours of service shall not extend over a 
longer period than 10 consecutive hours, and the schedules of duty of 
the watchmen, messengers, and laborers shall be regulated accordingly, 
and that in cases of emergency or if the needs of the service require, 
watchmen, messengers, and laborers in first and second class post offices 
may be required to work in excess of eight hours a day, and for such 
additional services they shall be paid extra in proportion to their sala- 
ries as fixed by law. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend section 2, page 
2, line 15, by striking out the words “ departmental clerks.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Amend section 2, page 2, line 15, by striking 
out the words “ departmental clerks.” 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, the reason for that amendment 
is this: The departmental service is a distinct service from the 
Postal Service. This bill, in its main features, pertains to the 


‘postal and not the departmental service. Some days ago the 


House passed a bill in which it provided for the salaries of all 
clerks in the departmental service of the Post Office and, of 
course, the House does not want now to undertake to 

Mr. MADDEN, If the gentleman will yield, that is provided 
for in the deficiency bill, is it not? 

Mr. MOON. Yes; that is the bill of which I am speaking. 

Mr. MADDEN. And ought not to be reenacted. 

_Mr. MOON. The House does not want to take up and review 
that matter, and the understanding was when this rule was 
granted, too, that the motion to strike out those words “ de- 
partmental clerks ” would be made. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire of the gentleman whether 
the class “janitors in post offices,” who are paid out of the 
sundry civil bill and receive $120 general increase provided for 
in the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill that 
was passed recently, should not also be eliminated from this bill? 

Mr. MOON. I think any departmental clerk or official ought 
to be stricken from this bill in view of the other bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am referring especially to the class in 
line 17, page 2, “ janitors in post offices.” 

Mr. MOON. No; they are really under the Treasury De- 

artment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And I am directing the attention of the 
chairman to the fact that they are paid for out of the sundry 
civil appropriation bill, and, if so, they would be provided for 
in the general increase of $120 that was carried by the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation bill. 

Mr. MOON. They ought to be stricken out too. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment as 
suggested to be amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modify the committee amendment by striking out on page 2, line 17, 
the words “janitors in post offices.” 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask my colleague a question. The reason I rose at this time 
was to ask this question: In the legislative, executive, and 
judicial appropriation bill, my colleague reminds us, there was 
an increase of $120 for “ janitors in post offices.” Is that so? 

Mr. STAFFORD. There was; and to all those who were in 
the governmental service except those paid from the postal rev- 
enues and from the Treasury to meet the deficits arising when 
the postal revenues were not adequate. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Now, then, a janitor receiving 
$55 a month, which is $660 a year, under that provision in the 
legislative, executive, and judicial bill would receive $120 in- 
crease, which would be $780. 

‘Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is correct in his mathe- 


matics. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And then under this bill he 
would receive 15 per cent—— , 

Mr. STAFFORD. On $660. Of course, the inquiry that I 
made of the chairman was whether it was his purpose to give 


these employees a double increase. He says that is not his 
purpose. ‘ 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That, Mr. Chairman, would 
only give them $870 if they received both increases, which is 
not a large salary. Indeed, it is a very inadequate salary in 
these times for a man and his family to live on. 

Mr. MOON. Of course, this committee and the committee 
that brought the bill to the House have the right to legislate 
on that subject. But, so far as the appropriation is concerned, 
why, fundamentally, they do not have the right to appropriate 
for departmental clerks, and janitors in that department would 
be under the Treasury Department. I made that motion to 
cover departmental clerks in order to have no conflict with the 
other bill. 

Now, I agree with my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. COOPER] 
that these janitors are poorly paid, and ought to be well taken 
care of. But I thought it my duty to bring that before the 
House for whatever action they wanted to take. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, As I understood the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] it was 
to strike out “ janitors in post offices.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. I offered no amendment. The gentleman 
from Tennessee offered it. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
called attention to it. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I am going to change my motion 
again. Before we come to the question of “janitors in post 
offices,” I ask leave to submit the other motion, and then we 
can take that up afterwards. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LARSEN and Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Moon] another amendment? 

Mr. MOON. No. I have no other amendment, 

-Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr, Chairman, I have an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MOON. I move, Mr. Chairman, that when the amend- 
ments are offered all debate on this section and amendments 
thereto close in 30 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman permit me? 
Will not the gentleman include in that that all- amendments 
may be offered now, and then they may be pending to be 
voted on when the time comes? 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman can amend my motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee moves 
that all debate on this section—— 

Me: RABBEN: Mr. Chairman, can I be heard in opposition 
to that 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Chair states it. 

Mr. LARSEN. It is not a request for unanimous consent? 

The CHAIRMAN.. It is ona motion. 

Mr. LARSEN. I want to be heard in opposition to the 
motion. 

Mr. MOON. It is not a debatable motion, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just wait until the Chair states it. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] moves that all 
debate on section 2 and all amendments thereto shall close in 30 
minutes. The motion is not debatable. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Carter of Oklahoma, Mr. CLAnK of Florida, and Mr. 
DALLINGER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Carter] is recognized. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. -The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

Mr. Carrer of Oklahoma moves to amend by inserting on page 2, 
line 18, after the word “ employees,” the words “ including allowances 
for clerk hire at third-class post offices.” 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I reserye a point of order on 
that amendment. 

Mr, CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, in reporting this 
bill the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads seems to 
have omitted from the increases the poorest paid employees in 
the Postal Service, to wit, the clerks at third-class post ‘offices. 
The compensation of these clerks is not stationary and fixed as 
that of the usual Government employees. The third-class post- 
master has an allowance of from $300 to $800 for clerk hire, 
$300 being the limit of compensation at the lowest, class office 
and $800 at the highest office. The salaries of the third-class 
postmaster range from $1,000 to $1,900 per annum. This would 


1918. 


make a maximum allowance at the low-grade third-class office 
for pay of postmuasters and clerk hire of not exceeding 51.300. 
which we must admit is woefully insufficient for the subsistence 
of two families. 

I have consulted with the First Assistant Postmaster General 
concerning this matter, und he agrees that these employees are 
about as poorly paid as any in the Postal Service and thinks 
that if this bill becomes a law these clerks at third-class post 
offices should be provided for. He has examined this amend- 
ment antl says it covers the case completely. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. FOSTER. Take a case like this: Suppose in third-class 
post offices there is allowed for clerical hire, say., $600. Now, 
how would the gentleman's amendment affect that allowance? 
Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The $600 class? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
by $90, making it $690. 

Mr. FOSTER. It would be $690? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FOSTER. Supposing you had two of them. Supposing 
you had $800 and paid each clerk $400? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Then each clerk would get $60 
extra. 

Mr. FOSTER. Suppose the postmaster pays out of his ewn 
pocket, which is sometimes done, the additional amount of $200, 
What would be done? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. That would not have any effect 
on it. The department does net contemplate allowance for 
clerk hire in the salaries paid third-class postmasters, though, 
as a rule, this class of postmasters do have to tuke care of a 
part of this expense from their salaries. The proposed amend- 
ment will correct that injustice to some extent and tends to 
give these clerks a living wage. 

Mr. FOSTER. Your amendment would add 15 per cent to 
the amount allowed for clerk hire in third-class post offices? 

Mr. CARTER of Okluhoma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FOSTER. Now. of course, you know it is optional with 
the Post Office Department. Heretofore they have heen allow- 
ing $600, und then there would be 15 per cent! If they would 
allow $510 they will get just the same, would they not? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma.. They can not aliow the lowest 
grade office over $300 for clerk hire. 

Mr. FOSTER. But suppose it were left optional with the 
Post Office Department. 

Mr, CARTER of Oklahoma. That would neur the same addi- 
tional appropriation, and it would be the difference between 
tweedledee and tweedledum. 

Mr. FOSTER. It Is optional. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, Yes; it is optional; but the 
Post Office Department can not increase them above these 
amounts, I am informed by the Post Office Department that 
they would like to have this authority if this bill passes. 

Mr. FOSTER Then they can not go above that? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. They can not go nhove that. It 
will involve an expense of $300,000 additional. The allowance 
now is $2,900,000, and it will Increase this amount $300,000 for 
the poorest-prid class of eniployees in the service. 

Mr. FOSTER. I know that these employees are usually 
paid very small wages. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. They are the lowest paid cleri- 
cal employees in the service. 8 

Mr. BARKLEY. The postmasters in these cases have a great 
many expenses of their own i bear? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes. I have an instance in my 
own Stute where a postmaster gets a salary of $1,100. His 
original allowance for clerk hire was $300, but that has heen 
increased to $400, the maximum for that grade office. This ag- 
gregutes the magnificent total for salary and help of $1.500. Due 
to the heavy work at that office it is necessary to employ two 
clerks, and the postmaster puts in about 10 or 12 hours per day 
himself. One of these clerks is paid $600 per annum and the 
other young lady must certainly receive as much as $400 per 
annum, which would only be $33 per month. This deducted 
from the tote of $1,500 would leave the postmaster the princely 
sum of $500 a year, or $41.66 per month to maintain his family 
afier working 10 hours a day. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL, As I understand this bill, as it is now written, 
it does not provide any increase at all for clerks in third-class 
post offices or the postmasters themselves? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. No; it does not. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It provides for all other clerks in post offices, 
but the third class gets no increase at all? 


It would increase his allowance 
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Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Under the provisions of the bill 
as reported by the committee the fourth-class postumsters get 
an increase in allowance for their own salaries. but they have 
no allowance for clerk hire. The clerks in the first and second 
class offices are taken care of in section 1, but no provision what- 
ever is made for clerks in the third-class oflices, whose wages 
are lower than any of the others. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fuster] 
make a point of order? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not; because I think it is just and fair 
that these men should be included. 

Mr. MOON, Mr. Chairman, if we can have order for a minute, 
I want to say that 1 know the anxiety of the House to increase 
the salaries of everybody. Of course I appreciate the anxiety 
of my friend from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer] to increase the salary 
of that particular third-class post office. but we must remember 
that this comes out of the National Treasury. 

I want to lay down a few propositions that are undoubtedly 
correct. The third-class postmaster is getting enough money 
now. That fs the reason why he is not receiving an increase 
in this bill. There is no increase for the first and second classes. 
The lowest type of third-class postmaster is the mun who gets 
$1,000. That salary is based upon the receipts of the office, 
and it is adequate for the mail matter handled. The salary 
increases from $1,000 to $1,900 as the office progresses in im- 
portance and work, finally ripening into a second-ciuss office at 


000. 

Now, the department gives an allowance for these offices in 
accordance with the status of their work. They have the right 
to make an allowance up te 8800. and they can make whatever 
allowance is necessary. so that it is a self-evident fact that 
that third-class postmaster does not now get anything less than 
he deserves in accordance with the statute that grades the suinry 
from $1,000 to 51.900. Then. again. he gets $500 for rent, and 
he has $100 for light and fuel, and there is no necessity for in- 
creasing the salary of the first. second, and third class offices, 
There is a reason for increasing the fourth class, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say 
a word or two in relation to this amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carter]. It seems to me that in 
view of the fact that the Post Office favors this increase of 
compensation there is but little force in the suggestion that it is 
extravagant, and unreasonable. 

It is a sufficient demonstration of the merits of this amend- 
ment, that it is supported. and I understand recommended, by the 
Post Office Department. I gather that much from the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Carter]. This heing so. I think that 
all of us can afford to vote for this amenſment, viva voce. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have that amend- 
ment reported again, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be again reported. i 

The amendment was again rend. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma IMr. Carrer]. 

The question was taken. and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. - 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman., I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 27, noes 38. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr, Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. Moon 
and Mr. Carter of Oklahoma to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
64, noes 38. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman. I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment that has 
been on the desk for some time, and three other amendments 
were sent up since that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will have to call the atten- 
tion of the Chair to it when he sends up an amendment. The 
Chair does not know what is on the desk. 

Mr. LARSEN. I would like to be notified when my amend- 
ment can be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. DALLINGER: Pa 
“ received.” strike out “ fifteen” and insert 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. 


2, Une 20, after the word 
tieu thereof“ twenty.” 


Mr. Chairman, can we have that 


amendment read again? I think that is in the third section. 
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The CHAIRMAN, 
again be read. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, this amendment simply 
does for the laborers and other employees in the city post offices 
what the committee has already done in regard to the rural 
free-delivery carriers who receive less than $1,200. The com- 
mittee by amendment raised the increase in the compensation 
of the latter from 15 per cent to 20 per cent, and this does the 
same by the other postal employees. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said on Friday, the question that is before 
this House now is not a question of raising slaries. It is 
simply a question of partially preventing a diminution in the 
actual compensation of a body of faithful Government em- 
ployees. The fact that Congress for years has refused to do 
justice to Government employees until the time has come when 
it takes a large amount of money to do so is no argument 
against this legislation at all. As well might a man allow his 
bills to run until they get to be a large amount and then say 
that he will not pay any of them as to say that this Congress 
should not do justice now that this matter is before the 
House. 

There is another consideration to which I wish to call the 
attention of the committee, and that is the connection between 
unjust compensation and poor seryice. Every Member of this 
House knows that the Postal Service of this country has been 
demoralized for some time. Every Member has had more or 
less unsatisfactory experience with his own mail. We know 
that the boys at the front are not hearing from home. I haye 
letters every day from boys at the front who have been over 
there for months and who have never heard from their parents, 
although their parents have written them every other day. My 
colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers] to-day called atten- 
tion to the utterly unreasonable time that it took to get a 
letter to a major general over there. Now, what is the reason 
for this unsatisfactory postal service, both at home and abroad? 
One reason is because the present Postmaster General—and I 
am not criticizing his motive—has been trying to cut down ex- 
penses in order to show a surplus at the expense of impairing 
the service. He has opposed any proposition to pay the em- 
ployees what they ought to have, he has refused to allow extra 
clerks and carriers where business has increased, and he has 
doubled up-rural free-delivery routes and railway-mail routes 
until the whole postal service is demoralized. You can not 
overwork men and underpay them and refuse them justice 
and expect to get good service. 

During this great emergency we should try to have the best 
postal service between the parents at home and the boys at 
the cantonments in this country. Above all, we should try to 
have the best possible service between the folks at home and 
the boys at the western front across the sea regardless of what 
it costs. This bill simply proposes to do partial justice to the 
postal employees of the United States, and I trust that this 
amendment, which is simply in the interest of fair play to the 
employees in the city offices, will be adopted just as the amend- 
ment to section 1 was adopted. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman rise to oppose the 
amendment? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. To favor the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is anyone opposing it? 

Mr. RUCKER. I am opposed to it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, in opposing the pending amend- 
ment I will take this opportunity, in the first place, to say that 
upon mature reflection I do not believe gentlemen can get any 
large permanent satisfaction out of criticising a very faithful 
officer of this Government. I believe the Postmaster General is 
doing right in trying to economize, and to the extent that he does 
economize I justify his action and approve of his policies. Nor 
do I believe that the increasing of the salaries of those now en- 
gaged in the Postal Service is going to tend to give us very much 
more efficient service. If I correctly understood my good friend 
from Massachusetts [Mr. DALLINGER] who just preceded me, 
he thinks that to increase a salary will tend to secure more 
efficient service. I doubt that. If there is a man in this whole 
country to-day who will render more efficient service if you will 
give him a 20 per cent increase than he will without it, that man 
ought to be kicked by a Missouri mule clear out of the service, 
because he is not fit to be in it. He ought to give the best and 
most eflicient service he can or quit the job, 

Mr. Chairman, I think the increase of compensation provided 


Without objection, the amendment will 


for in this bill is enough. So far as I am concerned, I am not 
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going to vote for 20 per cent increase, because I think a 15 per 
cent increase is as much as should be provided, although I have 
a whole lot of Democrats in third-class offices in my district who, 


perhaps, would like to have me vote for this amendment. I will 
vote against it, because I think that is the proper vote to cast. 

8 GALLIVXN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think that is in order, 
with the amendment pending. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I ask unanimous consent for five minutes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I shall have to object. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, I understood we had 20 min- 
utes on this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
now remaining. 

Mr. LARSEN. If five minutes are given to the gentleman 
oe Massachusetts will that be taken out of the 17 minutes 

ime 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. I ask that the gentleman have five minutes re- 
gardless of the time remaining. 

Mr, MOON. You can not do that. 

Mr. DYER. You can by unanimous consent, 

Mr. MOON. You ean not get unanimous consent, 

Mr. DYER. I ask for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GALLIVAN] may proceed for five minutes, the time not to be 
taken out of the allotted time. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOON. There is objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Tennessee objects. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GALLIVAN, I should like to ask how I can get five 
minutes? 

Mr, MOON. The gentleman can get it on the next section if 
he will talk about the section. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I should like to reply to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Rucker], who has just spoken, and I would 
like to reply now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. DALLINGER]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
DALLINGER) there were—ayes 22, noes 52. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California [Mr. RAN- 
DALL], a member of the committee, is recognized to offer an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

333 offered by Mr. RANDALL: 

page 3, line 1, Arter the word “ offices,” insert “and railway 
postal clerks who perform service eight hours per day six days per 
hae page 35 line 5, insert “railway postal clerks” after the word 
“ messengers. 

On page 3. line 7, after the word “ messengers,” insert “railway 
postal clerks,” 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, this amendment applies 
technically only to railway postal clerks who are employed in 
what are known as terminal railway post offices. It makes the 
eight-hour day uniform as to all employees who are employed 
in post offices, whether they are clerks, carriers, or laborers, 
There is a class of railway postal clerks who are employed ex- 
clusively in terminal post-office service, who have an eight-hour 
day, but that eight-hour day may run through the entire 24 
hours. This amendment provides that they shall be employed 
only 8 hours out of 10 hours, the same as clerks, carriers, and 
laborers. It simply makes the law uniform. 

Mr. SNYDER, Is it possible to do that in the Railway Mail 
Service? 

Mr. RANDALL. It is possible in terminal railway post offices. 
It would not be possible on the trains, but in the post offices 
it is possible and should be done if clerks distributing mail 
side by side are to be treated uniformly. I am very well aware 
that railway mail clerks, especially those assigned to terminal 
service, are not many in number and have not a legion of cham- 
pions here, like the rural-route men, the post-office clerks, and 
city carriers have, but I appeal to the House to do justice. This 
amendment costs nothing, but it gives a class of employees 
treatment in hours of service on a par with their associates. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. RANDALL]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. RANDALL) there were—ayes 11, noes 31. 

Accordingly, the amendment was rejected. 


Twenty minutes. There are 17 minutes 


1918. 


Mr. LARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Add, after the word “law,” in line 11, page 3, the following proviso: 

“ Provided, That all postmasters of the t class shall be allowed 
at least one clerk at a salary at not less than $480 per annum.” 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make it? 

Mr. MOON. Yes; I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 24, after the word “hour,” add “ Provided further, That 
village-delivery carriers shall receive $75 per month.” 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
that. If the gentleman just wishes to talk for a-while, I will 
withhold the point of order. ; 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I am in dead earnest about 
this. I do not care to talk about it if the point of order is going 
to be sustained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 19, after the word “ compensation,” strike out“ is $1,200 
or less” and insert “is $800 or less per annum shall receive 20 per 


cent increase in their compensation, and those whose compensation is 
in excess of $800 and not more than $1,200.” 


Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, that amendment simply in- 
creases the wages to be paid to the low-paid employees pro- 
vided for in this section up to 20 per cent, from 15 per cent; 
that is, those that receive less than $800 per annum. It leaves 
those that receive over $800 and up to $1,200 at the same rate 
as proyided in this section of the bill. There are a lot of em- 
ployees in these smaller post offices who receive less than $800 
a year—assistant clerks, janitors, firemen, charwomen, and 
employees of that kind—and this proposed amendment simply 
increases their pay by 20 per cent, whether they are paid by 
the day, month, or year. For instance, it would give the man 
who now receives $500, $600; the man who now receives $600, 
$720; and the man who now gets $800 would receive, if this 
amendment is adopted, $960 per year. I think we all under- 
stand by this time that these poorly paid post-oflice employees 
are entitled to an increase in compensation, and the increase 
asked by this amendment is a reasonable increase. The post- 
masters of these third-class post offices have had entailed upon 
them, under the law enacted by the last Congress which went 
into effect during the last year, a duty that I have not heard 
referred to by anyone who has discussed this bill. There is 
established in every county in the United States a central 
accounting post office, that must keep accounts with every post 
office and rural carrier in that county, and that work is en- 
tailed upon the postmaster and his chief clerk, and not one 
cent of extra compensation is allowed for it. On page 25 of 
the Postmaster General’s report of this year we find the 
following: 

Under this statute passed last year the smaller post offices, known 
as district offices, now obtain their postage stamps and render their 
accounts through a central accounting post office in each county. 

I wonder if there is any reduction in the expense of the 
Post Office Department here in this city because of the pitching 
over of all this extra work onto the local postmasters. There 
are in the congressional district which I represent 160 post 
offices and 115 rural routes, and every one of these rural routes 
and every one of the postmasters send their accounts into and 
obtain all their supplies from the central office. I have been 
in one of these offices there at 9 and 10 and 11 o'clock at night 
and have found the postmaster and the chief clerk poring over 
the little accounts that have been sent in, letters by the dozen 
from postmasters calling for stamps and supplies, and so on, 
and not one cent of extra compensation has been allowed them 
for that additional work. 

These postal employees are the class that ought to be taken 
care of. Every man who receives less than $800 a year as a 
postal employee is receiving less than a living wage. We 
have in my district 160 post offices and 115 rural routes, and 
many of those rural carriers receive far less than adequate 
pay. I will give three cases from the actual data furnished 
me as an example. Here is one that has to use an automobile 
and a two-horse team. His expenses run as high as $71.75 in 
a single month, leaving him less than $30 to live on. Here is 
another that uses a one-horse conveyance, and his expense 
amounted to $40 in the month of September and $34 in the 
month of October, showing that these men are all working for 
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less than a living wage, remembering that these men have 
families to support. I appeal here for those low-paid employ- 
ees receiving less than $800 a year and ask that they be 
granted the 20 per cent of increase. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
me to say that I represent a district somewhat similar to his, 
and there are cases there of central accounting postmasters, 
some of them of the fourth class, who are working 14 and 15 
hours a day, and some of them are threatening to resign and 
will resign unless they get some relief. I want to see them 
treated justly, too. 

Mr. ROBBINS. The clerk in the post office I refer to told 
me that he was going to resign because of the overwork. An- 
other thing that has not been alluded to in this debate is this: 
You talk about the fact that these men are not paid, but I call 
attention to a large part of the population served by the rural 
routes that is not now being served at all, because the rural 
carriers are stopping, going away from their routes, and I 
know one route in the northern part of Westmoreland County, ` 
Pa., in my district, that is 10 miles long, and there has not been 
a rural mail delivery over that by a rural carrier for three 
months. The patrons have written me complaining that the 
rural carrier had abandoned the service and that all the 
fourth-class offices that formerly served these people had been 
closed when the rural service had been installed and now that 
the service of the carrier had ceased they had no mail delivery 
whatever and that they were 10 miles from a post office. 

The mail is delivered there by the farmers taking turns by 
carrying it to the receiving boxes along the route because the 
rural carrier can not carry the mail at the miserable compensa- 
tion that is paid by the United States Government for that 
service. 

Let me give a few figures which were furnished me by these 
mail carriers to show how utterly impossible it is under present 
conditions for them to carry the mail at the compensation the 
Government pays for this service to rural carriers. 

During the month of November this carrier, who uses a horse 
and conveyance, was compelled to give $32 for his horse feed, 
$4.80 for horseshoeing, and $6.50 for repairs to his buggy, or a 
total of $43.30, leaving him out of the $100 compensation the 
sum of $56.70 upon which to live and support his family. 

Another carrier, who uses an automobile only, in September 
last he paid $24.20 for gasoline, $18 for auto tires, $11 for re- 
pairs, and $3 for oil, or a total of $56.20, leaving him the sum of 
$43.80 for his wages. 

During November he paid $24.50 for gasoline, $21 for auto 
tires, $12 for repairs, and $3.10 for oil, or a total of $60.60, 
leaving him $39.40 upon which to live. 

Take the example of another carrier, who uses both horse and 
wagon and automobile. In August, September, and October 
last, and it is a hard, mountainous route, the amount expended 
was $191.56, leaving him $108.44 for the three months, or $36.13 
per month. 

Another one who carries by auto out of Greensburg, Pa., over 
improved roads, under the best conditions, expends $42.17 a 
month, leaying him $57.83. 

I might multiply these examples, because I have scores of 
them that were furnished me by the mail carriers, but I filed 
a large number of these at the time of the-hearings on this bill, 
and they are found on pages 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17 of the hear- 
ings given in detail, which was compiled by the carriers, show- 
ing the amount received and the expenses connected with car- 
rying the mail over the rural routes, and showing the small 
amount that is left in each instance to them at the end of each 
month upon which they must live and support their families 
according to the American standard of living, which is the only 
one that any Government employees should have. 

Mr. Chairman, these men live in civilized communities; they 
have families; they are human beings, and they ought to be 
treated as such; and they ought not to be humbled in the pres- 
ence of their neighbors and their children excluded from school 
for the want of presentable clothing or their families starved 
at home for the want of the necessaries of life; and it must be 
apparent to everyone here that a rural carrier can not support 
a family in a proper manner on the wages that are paid to these 
carriers. 

Many of the rural carriers have quit summarily, and the 
routes are in some instances supplied temporarily and in many 
instances are entirely without service. Hence I make this plea 
not only for the carriers but for the good of the mail service 
and for the patrons who live in the agricultural districts and 
small communities of the country and who are now without 
mail service. I have filed protests with the Post Office Depart- 
ment and have always received courteous acknowledgments 
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and pleasant promises that the matter would he Investigated 
and given due consideration, but the Post Office Department 


the post offices of this country at a rate of nothing an hour and 
take the chances of making the 40 cents per hour when finally 


enn not reestablish this rural service unless they are enabled to] put to work If you give them 50 cents an hour for the number 


pay the carriers and the men who must do the work preper, 
adequate, and Just conmpensution for the service to be rendered. 

These carriers cun not engage in any other kind of work, 
The horses they use are unuble to do hauling or delivery work 
or cultivate farms or any other labor after the hurd driving 
required by the rurul eurriers, and these carriers themselves 
after driving 24 or 30 miles are not in condition to take up 
additional labor, and they should not either be expected or 
required te do so, 

There was a time when the rural carrier could make some- 
thing by carrying pneknges and doing small errands for the 
patrons along the route, hut this entirely disuppenred by rensen 
ef the Installation of the rural parcel post over its routes, 
Now all packages are carried at postal rates. The carrier re- 
eeives nothing for this extra service; it Ix all paid to the Gov- 
ernment. Yet the packnge business on the rural routes is in- 
creasing enormously. The farmers not only send their prod- 
ucts to market, which ts one of the beneficiat purposes of this 
service. Imt the merchant sends by parcel post commodities 
to his patrons In the country. This is exactly what the Gov- 
ernment wanted fo accomplish. It is a benefit to the merchant 
and increnstil benefit to the patrons of the Rural Parcel Post 
Service. But, Mr. Chaifman. it is very burdensome on the 
carrier to carry these packages and the mail, for which the 
Governmental is paid. but for which the rural carrier receives 
nothing—it is now all mail matter, He is required to keep up 
a stronger wagon, keep a larger conveyance, and his horses and 
conveyances are worn out and broken down by this extra heavy 
trafic, for all of which the Government receives compensation, 
but not an extra cent hus been allowed to the carrier on this 
account. 

This amendment, with the other amendments offered. Is to 
take cure of these underpaid Government employees. Why any- 
one should besitute to vote for so meritorious n proposition I 
ean not understand, I therefore beg of you, gentlemen of the 
House, to adopt this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to state that Mr. Moore of Pennsylanin 
is very much tn favor of this amendment und asked me to 
present it. ns he was compelled te attend a committee meet- 
ing at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is upon the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes appeured to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Rorsrns) there were—ayes 
43, noes 41. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Nineteen gentleman have arisen, not a 
sufficient number. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out. page 2. 
Une 24, the figures “40” and insert tn lleu thereof the figures 
* 50." and in support of that. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2. I'ne 24. strike out the figures “40" and Insert in Meu 
thereof the figures 50.“ 

Mr. JUUL. Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, part of the 
section which T seek to amend is as follows: 

That substitute letter carriers and substitute clerks shall receive as 
their compensation 40 cents per hour. 

Tf a substitute carrier or a substitute clerk worked the entire 
full week his pay would be approximutely $19 per week. but 
he does not work the full week. He sits in the big post offices 
subject to enll, and for the time he ts waiting he receives noth- 
ing and the condition in some offices is such that the clerks 
have repeatedly come and sought to obtain leave of absence 
for months at a time so they might earn living wages elsewhere 
while the time they have to put in as substitute carriers might 
pass by until they could become regular. Now, we have been 
talking here about the war and appropriating money fur the 
war. 

I want to tell you there is something worse than war, and 
that fs slow starvation. waiting week by week for the time to 
pars to know that you may receive enough money so that you 
enn get three square menis a day. a place to sleep. nnd sufficient 
elathing to cover you; and 1 tell you that to-day there are net 
only dozens but hundreds of men who under the old pay of 35 
to 40 cents an hour are unable to ent regularly. E submit te you 
that the United States Government, represented by you gentle- 
men here, ought net to want people to sit on waiting benches In 
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of hours that they might work in a week they might make $18 a 
week, nnd I submit that you gentlemen know what an tocrense 
of 5 cents per day menns when everything you buy is Increase 
100 per cent in many cases. I appeat to you, gentlemen, to 
strike out the figure “40” for these substitute carriers and 
clerks, and make it “50° cents. It is fust. it is fair; you can 
afford to de ft, and you ought to de it. You want nobody to 
serve the Government and sturve while they ure working and 
waiting. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Llineis, 

The question was tuken, nnd the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, Hne 11, Insert. at the end of the rection, the following: 
“Prorided further, That the increases herein provided shall apply only 
to such employers who are paid from the postal revenues and sums 
whieh may advanced from the Treasury to meet defictencies in postal 
revenues, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, in the legislative. execu- 
tive. and judicial appropriation bill providing fer increases we 
excepted all employees paid from the postni revenues or from 
sums advanced from the Treasury to meet deticlencies In postal 
revenues. The phraseology of this section Is brond enough so 
as to Include some whe are cavere in the general incrense vf 
$120 to all employees, For instance, janitors in post offices are 
paid gut of the sundry civil appropriation WIE and will receive 
the $120 incrense, Chauffeurs may be connected with the Postal 
Service and paid out of the legisintive: executive, and judicial 
appropriation bill. There may be per diem employee, and un- 
questionably the committee only desires te extend this incrense 
to those who are paid out of the postal revenues. The purpose 
of the amendment is to carry that into effect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would ike te ask to have 
the amendment again reported, 

Mr. LARSEN, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia objects. The 
question Is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, 

The question was taken. and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Spec. 3. That postmasters of the fourth elase shall reeefve the same 


compensation as vided by law prior to the passage of the act of 
Congress “Aw act fo previde revenue to defray war e and other 


xpenses. 
a r 3, 1917. ex that they shall receive 100 
— 2 up to and including $100 quarterly. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moox: Amend section 3, line 18. page — 
by striking out the words up to and including $1 quarter! un 
insert after the word “cancellations” the words on the first $100 or 
less per quarter instead of on the first $50 or less per quarter.” 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I want to sny, in reference to the 
amendment, that fourth-class postinnsters—that ts, postmasters 
who receive less than $1,000 for their serviees—that a grent 
many of them do not receive more than $12, $20, or $30, Many 
of the offices have little or no work to do at all. aml are usustly 
adjuncts to stores or business pluces. Under the taw now they 
are paid—and I read from the statute so that the gentlemen 
may know just what these officials get if they have overlooked 
it—as follows: 


The compensation of tmasters of the fourth ass shall be fixed 
upon the basia cf the whole of the box rents cotlectrd at their offices 
and commissions upon the amount of canceled ue stamps and 

stampa. * envelopes, tal cards, * * > 
canceled, on matter aui malied at their offices. and an amounts 
received from waste pap r, dead newspapers, printed matter, and twine 
sold, at the following rates, na 

On the first 


50 ats and Gi all the balance, 40 per 
r cent; a „ 
tained and allowed hy the Auditor for the Post Office Department in the 
settlement of the accounts of such postmasters upon their sworn quar- 
terly returns. 
Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield for æ question? 
Mr. MOON. Yes. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Does this section give any relief to fourth- 
class offices that have been made central accounting offices— 
more than it does to any other fourth-class effice? 

Mr. MOON, Not more than any other, 
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Mr. LANGLEY. Why did not the committee recognize the 
-fact that their work has been increased much more than the 

others and make due provision for that? 

Mr. MOON. If the gentleman will wait until I get through, 
I will reach his question. I do not want to speak on that now. 

Now, this amendment that I have offered here is to take the 
place of this language: 

On the first $50 or less per quarter, 100 per cent. 


That is what they get now, and the amendment gives them 
on the first $100 per quarter, 100 per cent. So it is an increase 
in that quarter of double the amount they are now getting. 
Where they receive $50 now they will get $100. 

Mr. LANGLEY. But why did not the committee make some 
allowance in favor of the fourth-class offices that have been 
made central accounting offices, where their work has been 
nearly doubled, while the work of the others has not been? 

Mr. MOON. There is a difference of opinion whether their 
work has been doubled or not. As a matter of fact, it is not 
so, as I am informed by the department. 
~ Mr. LANGLEY. The department does not know anything 
about it, if it says that. 

Mr. MOON. I am sure that what the gentleman knows per- 
sonally about a place in Kentucky ought to control the whole 
country. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am not claiming to know about the whole 
country in this respect, but I do know of the offices in my sec- 
tion of Kentucky, and I am speaking for them. i know post- 
masters who pay part of their own salary to their clerks since 
this central accounting scheme came into operation. Some of 
them work 14 or 15 hours a day themselves in addition to the 
help they employ. 

Mr. MOON. Is the gentleman going to ask a question or make 

a speech in my time? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I would like to make a speech if I could. 

Mr. MOON. I will let you quit right now. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That is the gentleman’s privilege, as he has 
the floor. 

Mr. MOON, Now, Mr. Chairman, these fourth-class post- 
masters receive statements from other offices once a month, and 
tabulate them and send them on to Washington. It does not 
take two hours to do it. 

Mr. RUCKER. I believe the gentleman made a statement 
which he did not intend to make a moment ago, - 

Mr. MOON. Let us see if I did. 

Mr. RUCKER. That is what I am going to do if I can. 
I understood the gentleman to say that the amendment now 
pending at the Clerk’s desk would double the amount that a 
fourth-class postmaster now receives on the first $100 of cancel- 
lation. 

Mr. MOON. Oh, no. 
the first $100 received. 

Mr. RUCKER. On the first $100? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. : Is that right? 

Mr. MOON. That is right. He now receives 100 per cent on 
the first $50, and under the amendment he would receive 100 per 
cent on the first $100. 

Mr. RUCKER. What is he now receiving on the first $50? 

Mr. MOON. One hundred per cent. 

Mr. RUCKER. I want to see if I am not right about this. 
On the first $50 he gets 100 per cent, on the next $50, and not 
exceeding, he gets 60 per cent, which would be $30, would it not, 

` and $30 and $50 will be $80. Now, then, under this provision 
on the first $100 he gets 100 per cent. Is not that $20 more than 
880. It is $80 of an increase instead of $50. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rucker to the Moon amendment: Amend 
the amendment by inserting after 77 — word “thereof” the 1 ae: 

Such postmasters shall hereafter be allowed the sum of $100 per 
annum, payable Neg etl for zea fuel, and light: ST Prepised: t 
whenever such post offices are kept in residences or in rooms in which 
other business is usually conducted the 3 may, in his discre- 


on, make such Teasonable allowance for rent, fuel, and light, not 
8 $100 per annum.” 


I stated it would double the amount on 


MI. STAFFORD, Mr, Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on that. 
Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment, let me state to the committee, and I can state it in a few 
words, is to supply what I think ought to be supplied to fourth- 
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class postmasters in order to enable them to perform their duty 
to the public with efficiency. 

I do not want any gentleman here to make the mistake that 
is sometimes made in connection with these matters. I know 
there are thousands and thousands of fourth-class post offices in 
the United States that do not need or merit any especial legis- 
lation in their behalf. They are the little offices, sometimes 
kept in private residences, sometimes in storerooms, in drug 
stores, in grocery stores, and in dry goods stores, and so forth. 
They are usually solicited by the postmaster in order to help sell 
his goods, whatever they may be. The class of offices that I am 
trying to benefit by this amendment is a better or higher class of 
offices, those offices which in a few years in the ordinary course 
of affairs will become third-class offices, offices which now pay 
from $600 to $700, $800, or $900. 

When the office becomes a third-class office the Government 
pays for rent and fuel and light, the rent being at the usual 
rental value of the property in the town. I have presented here 
a plain, flat proposition to allow all postmasters who maintain 
post offices in Separate buildings separate and apart from any 
other business—in obedience to the will, or very probably the 
demand, of the community, $100 to compensate them for rent 
and fuel and light. 

Now, mark you, the $100 will not cover it all, because $5 a 
month for rent is too low, and $30 for fuel for a year and $10 
for light is too low. I am not trying to wholly reimburse the 
postmasters, but I am trying to give them $100 more than they 
now get, because I believe they ought to have the additional 
allowance and thus be encouraged to maintain a post office where 
the public business may be transacted. 

Now 1 yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am in favor of the proposition of the 
gentleman, but I do not think it goes far enough. In addition, 
he does not provide especially for the class of postmasters that 
I referred to a moment ago—those who have an accounting 
office. I have an amendment that I want to offer on that point. 

Mr. RUCKER. I will say to the gentleman that it has not 
been the policy of the Post Office Department to allow any 
extra pay on account of an office being made an accounting office, 
That applies to second and third class offices as well as fourth- 
class offices. The pending substitute also provides that where 
a post office is kept in a store building or a residence, perhaps, 
the Postmaster General may, in his discretion, allow a reason- 
able sum for rent, leaving it wholly to his discretion. However 
that discretion may be used it will probably be used wisely, 
because, in my judgment, they ought to have but little compen- 
sation. But in a nice little town where there is seven or eight 
hundred population, where there are two or three banks, where 
the cancellations amount to enough to pay the postmaster under 
existing law $750, for instance, I believe we ought to furnish a 
room for him to do business in, especially where he maintains 
that room. I know that all over the country little post offices 
are kept in that way. In my district there are a number of 
them. 

Let me say to you that I have some very pathetic letters from 
postmasters of this class, one man suggesting that his salary 
during the last calendar year was but $750, but that the work, 
by reason of the parcel post, made it necessary for him to have 
his wife as his assistant most of the year. The total pay is 
$760, out of which he has to pay rent and fuel and light for the 
building in which he keeps his post office. I know that man 
well, and I know that his story is true, and he tells me he is 
suffering from an affliction and that he tried to save enough 
money to enable him to go a hospital to be treated; but he did 
not have the money to do it in that quarter, and in the last 
quarter he has been trying by the closest economy to save the 
amount of money necessary to defray his expenses at a hos- 
pital. Two people ought not to be required to work for the 
public a whole year, furnish rent free an office, furnish fuel and 
light for such a pitiful sum. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, how much time has the gentle- 
man from Missouri left? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, under the rule adopted by the 
House limiting debate, all time has expired. No; I am mistaken 
about that. I move to limit debate on this section to 10 
minutes further. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. MONTAGUE). The Chair did not catch 
the statement of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. MOON. I will modify that, and move, Mr. Chairman, 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto be 
concluded in 20- minutes. 
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Reserving the right to ob- 


Ms. CANDIER of Mississippi. 
ject, Mr. Chairman 


Mr. MOON. Twill make it 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennossee moves that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto he con- 
eluded in 20 minutes. The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion, 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayex seemed to have ft. 

Mr. THOMPSON. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

Mr. FIELDS, Mr. Chairman. a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FIELDS. I want to know if the Chair got the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Tennessee to make it 30 minutes? 

Mr. FOSTER. I move to amend. Mr. Chairman, by making it 
20 minutes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. A parliamentary Inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I desire to submit a parliamentary inquiry 
to the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LANGLEY. T have an amendment that I desire to offer 
to this section. and I want to inquire whether I would still 
have an opportunity? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, T move to amend the motion 
of the gentlemun from Tennessee and make it 15 minutes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I thought the Chair had recognized me to 
mike a parliamentary Inquiry, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair can not recognize anybody 
during a division. A division is called far. ‘The question, as 
the Chair understands it, Is the motion to extend the time of 
this debate on this section and all amendments thereto by 10 
minutes. waking it 20 minutes. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. “Thirty minutes” the gen- 
tlemun from ‘Tennessee said. 

Mr. MOON. My motion was that all debate on this section 
and all amentiments thereto should close in 30 minutes. ‘The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] moved to amend by mak- 
ing it 10 minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I moved to substitute 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The division is upon the original motion. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I make this 
point of order, that all of these substitutes and umendments were 
out of order, because we were in the act of dividing on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chuir has already ruled that such 
motions nre out of order. 

Mr. THOMPSON, I want to find out whether the motion was 
20 minutes or 30 minutes. 

Mr. WALSH. legular order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I want to find out, The gentleman ran 
not cut me off in that way, even is he is from Massachusetts. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 
20 minutes, and on that the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
THompson |] demands a division. 

The committee divided ; und there were—ayes 103, noes 10. 

S» the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I hope the 
amendment of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rucker] will 
be adopted. T had a similar amendment in my hand which T 
intended to offer, and therefore I am glad to support the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Missouri. I believe it is 
just and right. The Government pays for fuel and light and 
rent for first-class post offices, where the Government also fur- 
nishes the office and the equipment and pays all the expenses. 
The Government pays the expenses of second-class post offices 
in the same way. and it pays the expenses of third-cluss post 
offices by paying rent. fuel. and light. 

The Government in practically all the places where first-class 
post offices are located. and in many places where the secend- 
class post offices are locuted. owns a public building. and In 
addition to providing the building itself provides all the fur- 
nishings and equipment in the building. Including fuel and light 
and every convenience am! comfort necessary for the trans- 
action of the public business. The postmasters. therefore. at 
these first-class und second-class offices nre furnished all their 
necessary equipment. and the postmasters at the third-cliss 
oftices are furnished their rent. light. and fuel. but it is very 
different with the postmaster at the fourth-class post office. 

When it come to the fourth-class postniasters—iand they nre 
as deserving us the first. second, or third class postinasters, 
but they receive very different treatment at the hands of the 
Government, because all the conveniences that the Government 


can furnish are given to the first and second class post offices, 
and third-class post offices receive pretty fair trentment, whereas 
no provision is made for the fourth-class pest offices at all—the 
fourth-class -pastmaster has to provide the house in which his 
office is located, all equipment. fuel, light, anil everything else, 
and the remuneration he receives is in very many instances 
small. While others are being considered here It is time to do 
something for these faithful and deserving public servants. 
They are entitled to the allowances proposed, anil T trust they 
will receive it, I make this.appea! in the Interest of Justice and 
fair play to these postmasters of small offices, They receive but 


little. Give them this very rensonable allowance, [Applause.] 
Mr. MOON, Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 


question? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. (Certainty. 

Mr. MOON. Does this amendment which the gentleman is ad- 
vocating leave it to the discretion of the Postmaster General or 
does the pravision require the payment of this $100 a year? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. The provision requires the 
payment of $100 a year except under certain conditions, when 
the post offices are in stores, residences, or things of that kind, 
und then it leaves It to the discretion of the Postmaster General, 
x Mr. STEVENSON. Where the post office is in a separate 

uilding, 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Where the post office is in a 
sepnrate building, the nmendment gives $100 a year. 

Mr. MOON, In u great many places where the salary as fixed 
under the law dees not amount to more than $25 n year, does the 
gentleman think it fair that there should be un «allowance of 
$100 a year for rent? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Na; that wonld be covered 
under the discretion given the Postmaster General, and he would 
have to investigute that. 

Mr. MOON. Does not the gentleman think the Postmaster 
General ought to be allowed full discretion and control? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. This amendment, I think, 
gives discretion and control to the Postmaster ‘General under 
the circumstances suggested by the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, as I understood it when rend by the Clerk from the desk; 
but where it is a sepnrate office. and where a consiierable 
building is required and considerable equipment has to be nro- 
vided hecause the volume of the business makes it necessary, 
then it provides that this approprinution of $100 a yeur-shall be 
made for rent, fuel, und lights. which would not in many cases 
be a suflicient sum under those circumstances; but the post- 
muster himself would, even then, In many cases have to pay 
a considerable part of his bill for rent, fuel. Tight, and equip- 
ment out of his own pocket. us he pays it ont of his own pocket 
now, I say that these fourth-elnss postmasters are entitled to 
some consideration along this line. and I sincerely hope Mem- 
bers will give serious consideration to this amendment and vote 
for it in justice to these efficient and faithful servants of the 
Government. [Ap olause.] 

I understand the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Lanorey] 
will offer an amendment In reference to the situation where n 
fourth-eclass post office is alse n central accounting offiee, That 
is another phase of this situation deserving attention, andl 1 
hope that matter, when presented by him, win have serious 
consideration. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Will the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi yield? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. If I have the time. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. T just want to point out that 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] 
a few minutes ago has some force in it. Take the case of a 
fourth-class postmaster receiving $25 or $30 a yenr; he could 
very well undertake to build some little building in which to 
maintain his post office, and in that event umder this amendment 
he would he absolutely entitled to the $100, 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. No; I think he would come 
under the second provision of the amendment, which leaves it 
to the discretion of the Postmaster General. ‘The Postmaster 
General would not permit a subterfuge to be resorted to, but 
would decide each case on its real merits. 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginiu. But that is only where the 
office is in a store or residence. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. If he but a Tittle addition to 
his residence or store it would still be discretionary with the 
Postmaster General whether to make the aflowanve er not. 1 
think we could safely trust the Postmaster General to take 
cure of the Government's interest and at the same time do 
justice to the fourth-class postmnsters under this amendment if 
adopted. I hope it will he adopted. 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. He might make it a separate 
building. 
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Mr. RUCKER. Suppose a man does want to build a little 
separate building. If he puts up a building that the people of 
the community will tolerate for a post office, he ought to have 
rent for it.. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. As suggested by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Moon], there are many of these offices—I 
think I have as many of them as any Member of this House— 
where the compensation does not amount to more than $30 or 
$40 or $50 a year. Now, to allow the postmaster $100 a year 
in addition for rent would be entirely out of proportion to the 
importance of the office, and would be an imposition on the 
Government. 

Mr. RUCKER. Is not every one of the offices where the sal- 
ary is so small maintained in a store? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Many of them are maintained 
in dwelling houses. 

Mr. RUCKER. But a man would not go to the expense of 
putting up another house simply for the sake of this allowance. 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes; he would to get the hun- 
dred dollars. 

Mr. RUCKER. I do not think he would. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which 
I wish to offer, but during the parliamentary wrangle which 
occurred a little while ago I did not get the opportunity to 
offer it. I desire to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will be recognized after 
the pending amendment is disposed of, 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I want to read this amendment: 

Such postmastets shal. hereafter be allowed the sum of $100 per an- 
num, pogane quarterly, for rent, fuel, and lights: Provided, That when- 
ever such post offices are kept in residences or in rooms in which other 
business is grein conducted the Postmaster Generai may, in his dis- 
cretion, make such reasonable allowance for rent, fuel, and light, not 
exceeding $100 per annum, as he deems just. 

As has been intimated, if you give this $100 extra, in addi- 
tion to the 100 per cent proposed by the amendment that I have 
offered, that will increase the salary 100 per cent on the first 
quarter and then will give this $100 extra, and you will not find 
any of these little post offices any longer in stores or residences. 
The man will simply build himself a little shack in the corner 
of his lot, which may not cost him over $20, and will draw $100 
a year from the Government and get this 100 per cent increase, 
und it will be one of the best-paying things in the Government. 

Mr. MADDEN. There are over 40,000 of these offices, and 
$100 a year to each one will be $4,000,000, 

Mr. MOON. Ido not assume to reflect on the judgment of the 
House in any way, but while we have made some pretty wild 
movements about this proposition, in my opinion none would 
be more shameful than the adoption of a thing like this. You 
gentlemen all feel that you are very strongly backed in your 
movement about this overwhelming increase of salaries that you 
propose over and above the very liberal proposition provided in 
the bill. I want to tell you that there are communications 
coming to our committee room in this hour of peril and danger 
to our country that are more patriotic than following the lead 
of the postmasters, carriers, and postal clerks. I want them to 
have ample compensation and no more. To-day I had a letter 
from a very patriotic and capable citizen who lives 8 miles 
from a post office. He said that the farmers in his section of 
the country who have sent their sons to war, but can not go 
themselves, feel that the expenses in the Post Office Depart- 
ment and all departments of the Government ought to be re- 
trenched and the money put into munitions.of war. He sug- 
gested that we wipe out the Rural Free Delivery Service en- 
tirely during the war; that the people in the country can get 
along without it while we are fighting the enemy; and that 
would save the Government $53,000,000, which would help pay 
the expenses of the war. He suggested that we take away five 
out of the seven or nine deliveries In the great cities, which 
would save $50,000,000 more. And you, gentlemen, in the midst 
of the most perilous conditions that have ever affected the 
world are absolutely taking the money out of the Treasury and 
giving an incrense in salaries, not temporary but permanent, to 
nearly every official of this Government. I am for this bill. 
I reported it by direction of the committee, and I favor it, but 
this bill as it came from the committee has added about $25,000,- 
000 to the salaries of the postal officials. We thought that was 
enough. If you persist in the amendments that have been of- 
fered and pass those now proposed, I shall be forced at the end 
of this bill, in order to cover the expenses that it carries, to 
move an appropriation of more than $50,000,000 for salaries. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be allowed five minutes. 

Mr. MOON. I do not want any more time, 
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Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may be permitted to answer a few questions, 

Mr. MOON. I do not want any time, and all debate has been 
exhausted on this section, and I ask for a vote. 

Nag RUCKER, I have another amendment that I want to 
offer. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman from Alabama an 
amendment by way of substitute? 

Mr. ALMON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that I reserved. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman wish to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to say a 
word. The paragraph that is under consideration is to pro- 
vide an increase of compensation to fourth-class postmasters. 
Their present compensation is based upon the cancellations, 
carying in percentage according to the amount of cancellations. 
The amendment of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER] 
provides for something of an entirely different character. It 
provides for an allowance to these fourth-class postmasters for 
rent, light, and heat. Under existing law there is no authority 
whatsoever for paying any allowance to fourth-class post- 
masters for rent, light, and heat. ‘There is, however, authority 
at law for making an allowance to postmasters for rent, light, 
and heat in the first, second, and third class offices. 

The CHAIRMAN. If we have an increase of compensation 
by way of light and allowance for heat and rent, would that 
increase the compensation? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, this provision alone relates 
to compensation for services of fourth-class postmasters and is 
limited to the existing law in the way of computing it. The 
committee brings in an amendment that seeks to change the 
present basis of compensation. If you are going to carry the 
rule to the extent intimated by the chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole, then you would make in order an amendment that 
would provide for his living expenses. You could say that the 
fourth-class postmaster should receive an allowance for the sup- 
port of himself, his wife, and his children, and as many other 
relatives as you see fit. Certainly the Chair would not hold 
such an amendment to be germane, and yet, following out the 
logic of the intimation of the Chair, that this allowance in the 
way of rent. light, and heat would be germane, it would follow 
necessarily that an allowance for his own support, for the meals 
that he would take in the post office, or for traveling expenses 
from the post office to his home, expenses of cvery character, 
would be germane, There is no allowance under existing law 
granted fourth-class postmasters for light, rent. and heat, and 
if the Chair would hold this amendment to be in order he would 
have to hold one granting an allowance for any character of 
support or maintenance of the fourth-class postmasters. The 
Chair would have to hold in order an allowance for fixtures 
and furniture, and if you were to go to the extreme you would 
hold in order an amendment for an allowance to.authorize the 
postmaster to purchase the real estate on which the post office 
was located, or to pay him an allowance for wall paper, for 
carpets, for beverages, or any character of expenditure. I sub- 
mit that the amendment is not germane. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I submit that this is not an 
appropriation bill, as the gentleman argues, but is a legislative 
bill. Then, again, this provision seeks to increase the compensa- 
tion of fourth-class postmasters and therefore is directly in har- 
mony with the text of the paragraph reported by the committee. 
The text which this seeks to amend is clearly subject to a point 
of order, and if that is subject to a point of order, propositions 
to amend it are in order. I submit to the Chair that it is not 
subject to the point of order. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, may I say a 
word on this point of order? I would say in reply to the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rucker] that this 
is not an appropriation bill, that this suggestion has no signifi- 
cance in this connection. The question of the germaneness of 
an amendment is a principle that applies to any other bill, as 
well as to an appropriation bill, and the enly question in con- 


“nection with the amendment under consideration is whether it 


is germane to the subject matter of this particular section. As 
to whether this section is out of order, or not, brings up an- 
other principie. It would be out of order but for the rule. but 
the rule makes in order the section and all germane amendments 
to the same, I submit that the amendment of the gentleman 


from Missourl goes outside of the action contemplated by the 
section. The section provides for an increase of compensation 
of fourth-class postmasters within certain limits, and in a cer- 
tain prescribed manner, and it would be perfectly competent to 
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offer germane amendments to this plan of increase and within 
those limits, but you can not go outside of those limits and sub- 
mit a system of allowances for these fourth-class postmasters 
not contemplated by the original terms and purpose of the 
section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair is 
of the opinion that the amendment to the amendment is not 
germane, and therefore sustains the point of order. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I am going to offer an amend- 
ment which even the gentleman from Tennessee will admit is 
in order. I move to strike out the $100 in the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Tennessee and insert $150, and I 
want to be heard on that. 

Mr. MOON. Offered where? 

Mr. RUCKER. On the gentleman’s amendment; I do not 
know where. I will ask the Clerk to read the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Moon amendment 
will be again reported. 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rucker to the Moon amendment. Strike 
20180. where it appears the second time and insert in lieu thereof 

Mr. MOON. 
that is done? 

Mr. RUCKER. I really do not know, but it will look just as 
well as it will with the amendment the gentleman has offered. I 
will tell the gentleman that. Mr. Chairman, I want to amend 
my motion so as to strike out the 100 ”—— 

Mr. MOON. Let us have a vote. 

Mr. RUCKER. No; I am going to talk on this amendment. I 
want to amend the Moon amendment by striking out “100” in 
both places and inserting “ 150.” l 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will suspend just a moment. 
The figures only appear once. 

Mr. RUCKER. That is the place I want the figures “100” to 
go out. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to present a few common- 
place remarks here. A marvelous condition exists. I heard the 
distinguished gentleman, parliamentarian, and statesman from 
Virginia [Mr. Saunpers] on Friday prove by the record which 
he held in his hand that it cost a rural carrier in his district 
about $700 a year to equip himself. Is not that right? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is on those routes 

Mr. RUCKER. On routes near where some of these fourth- 
class postmasters live. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. On those routes where a man 
has to provide both a motor car and two horses, but not on all. 

Mr. RUCKER. Seven hundred dollars necessary expense, 
where they only get $1,200 for doing the work ; and yet the gen- 
tleman stood here and told us with pathetic eloquence that 
moved the House about the condition of the poor rural carrier 
in his district, due to the high prices prevailing everywhere; 
and yet when it comes to men filling other places—public serv- 
ants—in order to defeat them the gentleman says that men 
somewhere, perhaps in Virginia, would take advantage of the 
phraseology of the amendment offered by me and build houses 
for $25 per house and rent them to the Government at $100 per 
year. My God, is everything high down there in Virginia, except 
building houses? [Laughter.] Mr. Chairman, if this committee 
wants to defeat this amendment, why, defeat it. But I insist 
that it ought to be on reason and logic and not such argument 
as that made by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS], 
because, I tell you, where it costs $50 or more to feed a horse 
one month it will cost more than $25 to build a house which 
even the citizens of a Virginia community would permit a Vir- 
ginia postmaster to maintain a post office in. It is rot to 
make such argument, and no one will be deceived by it, I hope. 
Now, I want to pay my respects to the chairman of this com- 
mittee [Mr. Moon], the distinguished jurist, who asked me in 
what sort of condition this amendment would leave his bill. 
Why, my God, it can not be worse disjointed than it is now. 
Any kind of change would improve its appearance. 

Mr. MOON. Does not the gentleman think it would rather 
deform a bill when he 

Mr. RUCKER. With the improvement my amendment would 
make, this bill as amended would make the whole country 
smile like the smile on the gentleman’s face, that never comes 
off except when he occasionally gets in a colloquy with gentle- 
men on the other side of the aisle.. Mr. Chairman, the distin- 
guished jurist and logician who wrote this bill—presumably 
because, I am sure, he would not let anybody else write one of 
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his bills, nor will he allow anybody to improve his bill this 
gentleman tells the House seriously that the amendment he 
has offered doubles the amount that the fourth-class postmasters 
get on the first $100 of cancellation under existing law, and I 
tell him he is wrong ; 

Mr. MOON. I want to say this to the gentleman—— 

Mr. RUCKER. His amendment only provides an increase of 
$20 per quarter more than such postmasters now receive under 
existing law—an increase of $80 per year for the poorest paid 
of all Government employees. 

Mr. MOON. The language of this bill is not exactly as it 
was given to the printer and is dubious, and the purpose of the 
amendment I offered was to make it clear that they would get 
eg 5 per cent of the first $100 salary received, but the whole 
of it. 

Mr. RUCKER. Does not your proposition simply give the 
fourth-class postmaster $20 a quarter more than he gets now? 

Mr. MOON. Not by quarters. As the proposition now stands 
in the present law, on the first $50 collected the first quarter 
he would get 100 per cent; under the amendment he would get 
100 per cent not on the first $50, but the first $100. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER. I ask five minutes more time, because the 
gir aon has taken up the best half of my time in making that 
speech. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, the gentleman has had a lot of talk this afternoon and 
would not permit me five minutes a moment ago. 

Mr. RUCKER. I? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Les. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman is mistaken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
RUCKER] asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, before we proceed, I would like 
to know how much time there is left. 

The CHAIRMAN. That takes all the time. 


Mr. MOON. I think that would hardly be fair. 
Mr. RUCKER. I will take two minutes of it. I want to be 
fair. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr, LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman 
from Tennessee a question. 

Mr. MOON. I have not the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just a minute. No one has the floor. Is 
there objection to the request of the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. RUCKER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUCKER. Gentlemen, I say to you, in plain figures, 
dollars and cents, the provision suggested in the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] gives to 
fourth-class postmasters the munificent and magnificent in- 
crease of $80 a year and no more—— 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. Make it short. 

Mr. BLACK, I want to state that it makes in all $1,900,000 
a year. 

Mr, RUCKER. It may do it. We are spending money by 
the billions. I am not talking about that. I am appealing to 
these gentlemen who determine the amount of pay that all the 
clerks of the Government shall receive. I tell you that I fear 
somewhere way down in the hills and mountains of Tennessee, 
in the beautiful resorts and luxurious homes there, I am afraid 
the language of the poet Longfellow is applicable. You re- 
member the stanza of three or four lines, in which the poet says: 

The blind man is poor, and blind a poor man is. 
The former sees nobody, the latter nobody sees. 

And I tell you somewhere in this land people can not or will 
not see the poor devil who performs the work, with his wife at 
his side helping him to toil and labor for the public for $600 or 
or $700 a year; but when it comes to the high-class fellows, who 
through organization make themselves felt, then even the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] sometimes responds to 
them. I take the side of the poor devil and, with an approving 
conscience, take my chances, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to haye it. rs 

Mr. RUCKER. Division, Mr. Chairman. : 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the vote be taken 
again. You said “the gentleman from Tennessee.” 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state it again. 

The vote now recurs on the amendment of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Rucker] to the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have a divi- 
sion, because I am sure many of these gentlemen did not un- 
derstand it. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 37. noes 73. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The vote now recurs on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to 
offer to that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LANGLEY : Amend the Moon amendment by 
striking out the period, Inserting a colon, and adding the following: 
“ Provided, That postmasters of the fourth class whose offices have 
been made central acconnt offices shall receive 100 per cent of the 
cancellations up to and including $200 quarterly.” 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr, Chairman, I have already said in the 
colloquy with other gentlemen about alt that E care to say on 
this subject. I desire to emphasize this point, however, and 
that is that these central accounting offices of the fourth class 
have had their work largely increased as compared with the 
other fourth-cluss post offices; and while I thiak all fuurth-class 
postmasters should be allowed more under present conditions, I 
feel that it is only just and fair that this amendment that I 
have offered to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Tennessee, giving special recognition to that kind of fourth-cluss 
postmusters, should be adopted in order to give them at least 
some extra compensation for the greatly increased amount of 
very onerous work that they are now doing. I want to repeat 
the statement that I made awhile ago, that I know of some 
fourth-class postmasters who are doing this central accounting 
work who tell me that they can not live on the amount they 
have left after deducting the amount they have to pay for addi- 
tional clerical help. to say nothing of the double work they do 
themselves, and that they are going to resign unless Congress 
gives them some relief. 

Mr. MOON. Do you desire also to increase the salaries of 
those in the first, second. and third class offices? 

Mr. LANGLEY. O. I think they all need relief, but I am 
like the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rucker], I am for “the 
poor devil” first. [Laughter.] They need help the most. 
Moreover, the larger offices are already getting more liberal 
treatment, and with the aid that has already been given them in 
this bill they will be much better fixed than the fourth-class 
offices are. I want to help them all, but let us help the most 
needy first. and more liberally. 

Mr. MOON. You are looking at the fourth-class post offices? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes; because they are nearly all of the 
fourth class in my district and need help the most. Laughter.!] 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Has all time expired, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. There is one minute remaining. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. That is too short a time. 

Mr. MADDEN. The accounting offices in the counties re- 
ferred to by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY} are 
not fourth-class offices at all. The accounting of all the fourth- 
class post offices in each county is transferred either to a third- 
class or a second-class or a first-class office. 

Mr. LANGLEY. When was that done? 

Mr. MADDEN, ‘That has been done by the order of the law 
passed by the Congress of the United States, and there is no 
necessity for this additional compensation, and it ought not to 
be granted. The amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky 
ought not to prevail. 

Mr. FIELDS. The gentleman ought not to misinform the 
House. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
is simply mistaken. He does not know the facts. There are 
five of them in my district, and many more of them in other 
rural sections of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I want to submit a unanimous- 
consent request. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes on this proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that he may be permitted to proceed for five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOON. The rule was fixed, Mr. Chairman. I do not 


like to object. The gentleman can speak on the next amend- 


order is sustained. 


ment. 
this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee objects. 
The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY]. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 


I think we ought to take the vote of the committee on 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I do not know whether I correctly under- 
stand; and what did the Chair understand the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] to say? è 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. The 
question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RUCKER. I have an amendment to the amendment 
offered bv the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rrexer to the Moon amendment: Add at 
the end of the Moon amendment the folowing: . 

“Such postmasters at offices where the annual pay is not less than 
$500 per annnm shall hereafter be allowed the sum of $190 annum, 
payable quarterly. for rent. fuel. and light: Prorided. 8 
such pare offices are kept in residences or in rooms in which other buri- 
ness is nsually condneted the Postmaster General may in his discre- 
tion make such reasonable allowance for rent, fuel, and light, not ex- 
ceeding $100 per annum, as he deems just. 

Mr. MADDEN. I make a point on that, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is made. The point of 
The vote recurs on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Tennessee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 4. That the Postmaster General shall have authority to investi- 
gate conditions arising from contracts in the star-route and sereen- 
waron serv ce, with a view to añiusting compensation, and adjust the 
coursed in cases where the facts disclose the necessity for such adjust- 
men 

Mr. Rouse. Mr. Douarrrox. Mr. Firs, Mr. Larsen, and Mr. 
MontTacrr rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Rovse], a member of the committee. 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rouse: Pare 3. line 21, after the words 
Service.“ insert “and contracts for supplies.“ ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin reserves a 
point of order on the amendment. Does the gentleman from 
Kentueky [Mr. Rouse] want to be heard? 

Mr. ROUSE. Not on the point of order, but I want to be 
recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman. 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Chairman. this amendment gives the Post- 
master General the right to investigate all contracts for sim- 
plies of the Post Office Department. This section provides that 
he shall investigate the contracts for star-route and sereen- 
wagon service. and it is no more than right that he should have 
the authority to investigate all contracts, 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 


question? 
Mr. ROVSE. Yes. 
Mr. HAMLIN. T would like to ask the gentleman if any 


contracts for the hauling of the mail between the railroads and 
the past office are incInded in star-route contracts? 

Mr. ROUSE. That should be included in section 4. 

Mr. HAMLIN. That is included in the screen-wagon service? 

Mr. ROUSE. Yes. It should be. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I know of one or two instances where the 
railroad station is located a mile and a half from the post office. 
The transportation of the mails from the station to the town is 
let hy contracts. Would it include that? 

Mr. ROUSE. That is termed “ messenger service.” 

Mr. HAMLIN. I thought that perhaps the language used in 
this paragraph would not cover that. 

Mr. ROUSE. It will not. The section refers to the screen- 
wagon and star-route service. 2 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman. will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kentucky yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. ROUSE. Yes. 
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Mr. MONTAGUE. The word employed by the gentleman from 
Kentucky, as I understand, is“ supplies“? 


Mr. ROUSE. Yes; supplies.“ 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does the gentleman think the word “ sup- 
plies” covers printing contracts and contracts for paper, and 
envelopes, and things of that kind? 

Mr. ROUSE. 1 will say to the gentleman that is exactly the 
intention of my amendment. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I am very much obliged to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Srarrorp] want to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, from the reading of the section to which the 
amendment is offered, it appears that it is sought to authorize 
the Postmaster General to investigate conditions solely as to 
contracts in star-route and screen-wagon service, with a view 
to adjusting the compensation. That is the main purpose of 
this section, and I assume that another purpose is to increase 
the compensation if these contractors engaged in this service. 

The amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Rouse] introduces an entirely new character of investigation 
by the Postmaster General that is not in any wise connected 
with compensation for the service referred to in the section. 
The gentleman from Virginia [Mr, SAUNDERS], a leading parlia- 
mentarian of this House, directed attention a moment ago to 
the fact that in determining germaneness to this bill, in the case 
of amendments that are offered, attention must be given to the 
subject matter of the paragraph or section under consideration, 
and it rests upon the Chair to determine what that subject mat- 
ter is. The question before the Chair is, supposing there was a 
bill presented for consideration in this House, in regular order, 
which contained only one section—namely, section 4, vesting au- 
thority in the Postmaster General to investigate conditions 
solely as to one subject matter, and that related to compensa- 
tion—whether it would be germane under the rules of the 
House, when a bill refers to but one subject matter, to intro- 
duce another subject matter which is in no wise related or 
akin to it. ; 

There have been many decisions made by various occupants 
of the chair which have held that in order for an amendment 
to be germane it must be akin and related to the subject mat- 
ter; that where a bill relates to but one subject matter—as 
with this section, and that is seeking to increase compensa- 
tion—you can not introduce another amendment, even of the 
same kindred character. The general case cited is the case 
of a bill providing for the admission of one State to the 
Union, where it would not be germane to provide for the admis- 
sion of a second State. 

By this amendment the Postmaster General is to be au- 
thorized to investigate contracts of an entirely different char- 
acter, contracts relating to supplies, with which compensation 
for service is not related. It is something apart from the pur- 
view of the section, and, with regard to the merits, the amend- 
ment would open the consideration of contracts of an entirely 
different character, involving many millions of dollars, which 
is not only indefensible, but which the rules of the House say 
shall not be admitted under color of germaneness when there is 
only one subject matter under consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kentucky want 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. ROUSE. No. If the Chair sustains the point of order 
I shall offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an- 
other amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Rouse: Page 3, line 20, strike out the 
words “conditions arising from contracts in „ and insert in line 20, 
after the word “ investigate,“ the words “or contracts including.” 


Mr. ROUSE. I think, Mr. Chairman, that will take care of 
all the contracts in the department, so that no point of order can 
be sustained. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make the same point of 
order to that amendment. The gentleman’s amendment goes 
further. There is nothing more fundamental in the rules and 
precedents of this House 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
a question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. In a moment. There is nothing more fun- 
damental in the rules and precedents of this House than that in 
a provision that relates to a single subject matter you can not 
offer an amendment which relates to a generality of matter. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 


Mr. MONTAGUE. I understood the gentleman a moment or 
two ago to say that the substance of this proposition was com- 
pensation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. If you adhere to compensation as being 
the substance of the proposition, then the question of service is 
an incident, and you can extend it to any sort of service or con- 
tract and the compensation for that service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman fails to recognize that in a 
bill limited to one subject matter you can not introduce an 
amendment that will extend it to the subject in general. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman from Virginia recognizes 
the argument made by the gentleman from Wisconsin, namely, 
that he contended compensation was the substance of the propo- 
sition, and I am simply trying to hold the gentleman to his own 
argument. If the gentleman’s argument is right, that compen- 
sation is the substance of this proposition, then I maintain that 
contracts for supplies are incidents. If you reverse it, then it 
may be that the gentleman is correct, but he thereby recedes 
from his own argument. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not backing down from the original 
proposition, because that was a different case presented than 
what is now presented for the consideration of the Chair. The 
only question was whether you could add a second matter to a 
provision that related to only one subject matter. Now the 
amendment is of a different character entirely. The amendment 
that is offered in the nature of a substitute provides for a 
generality of all contracts, and I can cite the Chair to de- 
cisions on the subject of germaneness, that where a bill relates 
to one single matter you can not offer an amendment general 
in its character to extend to all subject matters. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin per- 
mit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has my attention. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I want to suggest to the gentleman the 
equities of a case, with the hope that upon reconsideration 
he will withdraw his point of order. I am now recurring to 
the original proposition. It is perfectly obvious that its pur- 
pose is to give permissive authority to the Postmaster General 
to correct certain contracts the performance of which works 
manifest wrongs and inequities to one party to the contract. 
May I cite one instance in order to make myself clear to the 
gentleman ?. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I might be influenced not to press the 
point of order if this matter had been investigated by the 
regular committee of the House, and that committee had had 
the matter brought before it for consideration. But here the 
gentleman asks me to withdraw the point of order upon a 
subject matter which has not been given consideration by the 
duly authorized committee of the House—a matter which may 
involve the Government in an expenditure of tens of millions 
of dollars. I recall one case, in connection with the contract 
for the manufacture of embossed envelopes, where the Post- 
master General, with questionable authority of law, changed 
that contract, which involved the expenditure of many mil- 
lions of dollars, which enabled the Postmaster General to grant 
increases over the contract price by providing for a quality 
of envelopes different than had theretofore been provided. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. When the gentleman gives his illustration, 
will he permit me to give one? 

Mr. STAFFORD. On the merits. I wish to discuss the point 
of order further. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I want to get the converse of the propo- 
sition in the gentleman’s mind. I know of a contractor who 
undertook to do printing for the Government. The estimates 
were given to him that the printing would not exceed $80,000 
for four years. Of course the mere letter of the contract gives 
the Government the right to require him to do 80 times $80,000 
if it sees fit, but when the contract was entered into assurances 
were given him that $80,000 would be the maximum for four 
years. But because of this war the Government has demanded 
from him more printing in one year than he would have had 
to do in five years. Owing to the increased cost of labor and 
paper he is losing enormous sums of money, and the Govern- 
ment is driving him into bankruptcy. He asks that the Gov- 
ernment may have authority to release him and not to drive him 
into ruin. In cases of that sort it seems to me the Postmaster 
General ought to have permissive authority to investigate and 
respond to the plain equities and justice of the case. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If there is an administrative officer of the 
Government who is performing that character of an unconscion- 
able practice 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The Government is adhering to the con- 
tract. It is the contract that is unconscionable. 
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Mr, STAFFORD. Then some remedy general in its char- 
acter ought to be provided in a bill introduced and referred 
regularly to the proper committee. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. How can we get a remedy when the gen- 
tleman interposes points of order against everything? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has been long enough in this 
Chamber to know that the only protection to this Government 
is to invoke points of order, and that the proper remedy is for 
the gentleman to introduce a bill and have it take the regular 
course and be reported upon by the department, or else there 
will be no protection to the Treasury in these times. 

Now, on the point of order I merely wish to say—— ` 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can not yield further. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. In order that the gentleman may not im- 
pute to me negligence I was going to offer an amendment some- 
what similar that would have been acceptable to the entire com- 
mittee. It was not my purpose 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why has not the gentleman been before the 
committee in the regular way? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I have been before the ccfhmittee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the Chair will permit me—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The section 
under discussion deals with authority to investigate conditions 
arising from contracts in the star-route and screen-wagon serv- 
ice, a matter relating to the transportation of the mails. The 
amendment would seem to open it to any kind of an investiga- 
tion—with relation to buildings or anything else. The Chair 
thinks that the amendment is not in order, and sustains the 
point of order. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment, offered by Mr. Larsen; Page 3, line 23, after the word 
“adjustment,” insert “Provided, That in no case shall an increase of 
more than 15 per cent be allowed.” 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to limit the increase which the Postmaster General shall 
be permitted to make in existing contracts. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
the amendment. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on 
the point of order at the proper time. I am one of the Members 
of Congress who heretofore has not taken up the time of the 
House, either in offering amendments or in discussing such bills 
or amendments as were before it. I came here with the belief 
that it was best for a young Member to sit and listen to the 
older ones for a while. I have been here for nearly a year, and 
I have heard a half dozen men, or perhaps a dozen, at most, who 
have grown old here in the service talk continually day in and 
day out. I have not been greatly edified by such talk. LAp- 
plause.] I regret to say some Members remind me of corn in 
the roasting-ear stage, the time when the grain is the largest. 
When the silk dies the grain begins to shrink and harden; 
before long the weevils are in it and it is unfit for use. Some 
of our Members undoubtedly came here in the roasting-ear 
stage. They have been shrinking ever since they came, the 
weevils have got into them, and I think it is time they were 
relegated. [Laughter.] The committee, it seems, desires to be 
very brief at times. The chairman of the committee, when the 
previous section was under consideration, made a motion that 
we have 20 minutes in which to discuss the section and all 
amendments thereto. The committee, the chairman principally, 
took up practically all of the 20 minutes, and other Members of 
the House who wanted to offer amendments and who wanted to 
be heard on the section were denied the privilege. Do you think 
that is right? I ask the membership of this House, is it right 
or just? [Cries of NO!“ ] Iam here, I hope, to stay for some 
time. I propose to be heard on this and other matters now and 
hereafter. [Applause.] I have sat here, I believe, for a solid 
month, all put together, and have listened to speeches delivered 
by consent agreement by the able gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mappen], and yet when I come before the House and ask that 
I may have tive minutes he is the first gentleman on his feet to 
deny me that humble privilege. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN. No; I will not. The gentleman has been heard 
too much already. 

Mr. MADDEN. I make the point of order that the gentle- 
man is not discussing the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. LARSEN. I desire to say to the Chairman and to the 
members of this committee that I think I am throwing a little 


enlightenment on this bill, and I believe I am serving a good 


purpose. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I insist that the gentleman 
shall talk to the amendment. 

Mr. LARSEN. I object to being interrupted by the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. I make the point of order that the gentleman 
is not proceeding in order. 

Mr. LARSEN. And I will reply to the gentleman's point of 
order by saying his conduct shows that he does not know what 
I am discussing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia will proceed 
in order. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Georgia will not get 
anywhere talking that way. 

Mr. LARSEN. I think it is a dangerous precedent for this 
Congress to permit any man to be clothed with such authority 
as this section gives. It puts unlimited authority in the Post- 
master General to investigate contracts now being performed 
on star routes and in screen-wagon service. It gives him au- 
thority to add any amount as compensation to such contracts 
he may see fit. If the Government were losing money on such 
contracts, no adjustment could be made. Perhaps if gentle- 
men of the committee, especially the able gentleman from Tli- 
nois [Mr. Mappen], had given that due consideration to the 
bill that it deserves he would have discovered this very grave 
mistake. When such a bill as this is brought before the com- 
mittee, and it seeks to give unlimited power to oné man, it seems 
to me that it should be scrutinized closely. 

It should be justified by facts and circumstances, and the 
authority to increase compensation should be limited. My 
amendment provides that he shall not increase the amount be- 
yond 15 per cent. It simply limits the amount of the increase. 
It is just, it is equitable. If the Postmaster General looks into 
these contracts and decides that they should be increased, he 
has the right to do it, but in no case could he increase the 
amount more than 15 per cent. That is about the amount of 
increased compensation we have granted to the employees of 
the Government. I expect the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MApDpEN] and perhaps some others will be opposed to it because 
it seems that it would do justice to the common people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. LARSEN. Now I desire to be heard on the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the point of order made by the gentle- 
man to be pressed? 

Mr. MOON. Oh, if the gentleman had been here a little bit 
longer he would have known that the point of order was not 
yery much in earnest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that my friend from 
Georgia is so outraged as he seems to be and that he has not 
heretofore manifested to the House his splendid ability. I 
know that if this committee that he criticizes could have had 
the benefit of his profound judgment and experience in legisla- 
tion it is possible that some of these sections might have been 
changed very much; but I am glad to have the assurance that 
hereafter we shall have the benefit in this House of his ability— 
not discovered until the gentleman announced it himself a few 
moments ago. 

Mr. LARSEN, May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. MOON. No. 

Mr. LARSEN. I am not surprised that the gentleman has 
not discovered it, for he has not discovered any feature in any- 
thing. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Georgia, an 
estimable gentleman, and, as he says, a new Member, upon 
that ground must be overlooked and excused for some of the 
things that he has said and some of the reflections that he has 
cast. After he has been here a while he will learn, I think, that 
there may be some one else who knows something. A new man 
when he gets here thinks that there is never anyone here but 
himself. 


Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman let me ask 
him a question. 

Mr. MOON. Oh, I suppose I shall have to; yes 

Mr. LARSEN. Is it not also a fact that these old men have 
about made up their minds that there is nobody here but them? 


[Laughter.] 

Mr. MOON. No. 

Mr. LARSEN. Does the gentleman not think that they are 
suffering from the same complaint? 
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Mr. MOON. No. 1 

Mr. LARSEN. Is not this the trouble with the gentleman? 
You older men are so jealous of your authority 

Mr. MOON. Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not yield further. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to say this, that the gentleman from Georgia 
does not appreciate the fact that under the rules of the House 
that the members of the committee have to manage this bill and 
any and every bill, and we do that the best we can, and I know 
we will be able to do better hereafter with his assistance than 
we have heretofore, and I am glad that we are to have him. 

Mr. LARSEN. One more question, if the gentleman will 
permit me, and then I will be through. 

Mr. MOON. Oh, no; I do not think it necessary to answer 
any more questions. Now, Mr. Chairman, to be serious about 
it I do not have any serious objection to the gentleman’s amend- 
ment as far as I am concerned, but I do not think it would be a 
wise thing for the House to limit the Postmaster General in 
his discretion. Some of these contracts for an amount paid in 
excess of 15 per cent ought to be allowed for adjustment. Some 
of course ought not to be. When you give discretion to a public 
officer and limit it too closely then it is valueless for the public 
service and is valueless to the man who is seeking relief. Un- 
questionably some of these contracts are made where the relief 
asked for ought to be greater than 15 per cent; somewhere it 
ought to be less. I think that the House ought to vote down 
„ of the gentleman from Georgia. 

e CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FIELDS. I desire to offer a substitute to the section. 
When is the proper time? 

The CHAIRMAN. After the section has been perfected, then 
the motion to strike out and substitute will be in order. 

Mr. FIELDS. I ask unanimous consent to have it read now, 
and that it may be pending. 

Mr. BURNETT. Not in my time, I hope. 

Mr. FIELDS. I do not want to cut the gentleman out of 
his time. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out in the 
amendment of the gentleman from Georgia the figures “15” 
and insert instead 20.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out of the amendment offered by the 
a on the figures “15” and insert in 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, that would be more in line, 
it seems to me, with the action of the House last week. In reply 
to some of the remarks of the chairman of the committee I thank 
the Lord, an- there is not a man in this House who does not, that 
the committee was not allowed to manage this bill entirely last 
week but that the House took the bit in its own mouth and had 
something to say about it. Now, the committee is evidently 
trying to manage that part that refers to the star-route men in 
a manner adverse to the star-route carriers, and I hope they 
will find some friend on the floor of this House to look after 
them, if there are only a few of them. [Applause.] It is a 
crying shame that this committee or anybody would allow this 
discretion to the Postmaster General, in the face of what we 
know—that he tried to nullify the law in regard to the rural 
carriers, and did nullify it until this House passed a law direct- 
ing him in terms in regard to it. We should not leave this dis- 
discretion in the hands of tae Postmaster General. I merely 
offer this amendment, Mr. Chairman, as an amendment, hoping 
that substitutes of other gentlemen that will come later will 
not be declared out of order that will fix definitely and abso- 
lutely some standard of measure, and that we will try to do 
justice by these men in order that they may have some sort of 
an increase given to them in positive terms. I say to you, gen- 
tlemen of this House, that if it is left to the Postmaster General 
whether these star-route men shall get an increase I very much 
fear that he will never give it to them, Now, I believe there 
are gentlemen—— 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him one 
question for information? 

Mr. BURNETT. Certainly. 

Mr. MOON. I understand the gentleman’s amendment does 
not take from the Postmaster General any of the discretion, 
but limits it to 20 per cent instead of 15 per cent, as contained 
in the amendment offered by the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. BURNETT. This ts an amendment to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia in view of the fear that 


ntleman from Georgia 
ieu thereof the figures 
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I have that other amendments giving them more may be de- 
clared out of order 

Mr. MOON. But the gentleman does not propose to take the 
discretion away by his amendment at all, does he? 

Mr. BURNETT. In other words. that it may go to the extent 
of 20 per cent instead of 15 per cent. I am opposed to the limi- 
tation proposed to be fixed by the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Georgia, and by my amendment also, but if we 
are to have a limitation I prefer 20 per cent rather than 15 

cent. 

Mr. MOON. A further question. The gentleman leaves the 
discretion still in the Postmaster General's hands, but he 
amends it so as to make it so that he may be permitted to go 
to 20 per cent in the amount, but suppose these friends of yours 
you are talking about have contracts where in order to relieve 
them he would have to give 80 per cent or 35 per cent. ought 
that discretion be left to the Postmaster General to do that? 

Mr. BURNETT. No; he ought not to have any discretion 
at all, but some fixed rule ought to be adopted for the increase, 
and I hope the gmendments that are adopted later on will take 
such discretion away from him. 

Mr. MOON. A further question there. Inasmuch as this is 
not a salary proposition but is a contract proposition, where 
one contract may be made for one sum and another for another, 
thousands of contracts applying in different sums of money, 
how could you pass a Jaw, a mandatory act, that would require 
the allowance of a certain amount or a certain per cent by the 
Postmaster General without bringing about a condition that 
would fit one case but not another? Would it not be impossible? 

Mr. BURNETT. In regard to the discretion? 

Mr. MOON. The amount of discretion in fixing the amount. 

Mr. BURNETT. I am not for fixing it absolutely, and if I 
can have the assurance 

Mr. MOON. The point I am making is that you can not do 
that. It might be a proper rate in one case and may be bad in 
another. Some of these contracts are very valuable to the con- 
tractors, and some of them are not. You can not do that, 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, that can easily be arranged 
by taking into consideration the increased cost and expense of 
earrying out each contract, and then allowing these percentages 
of increase to be based on those increased expenses. Now, 
there is a wey to get at it, Mr. Chairman. it seems to me, I am 
not afraid of some of these subordinates of the Postmaster 
General not doing right, because I believe they will, but when 
the iron heel of the Postmaster General is placed upon these 
men they do not dare do what they would believe to be right. 
And is it equity and justice 

Mr. MOON. May I ask the gentleman a question? Is it the 
purpose of the gentleman to fix an amount that must be allowed 
to the star-route contractors? , 

Mr. BURNETT. Not a fixed amount. That, as the gentle- 
man says, can not be—a fixed percentage for each carrier, 
But certainly there can be an allowance based upon the expense 
that he has incurred and the additional expense that has been 
incurred since the beginning of this war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnett] be 
extended one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Tennessee asks unan- 
imous consent that the time of the gentleman from Alabama be 
extended one minute. Is there objection? [After a puuse.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOON, Now, will the gentleman give me his attention 
for just a minute? Do you want these allowances made to the 
contractors or the subcontractors? You know the contractors 
are all making money out of these star routes, and it is the sub- 
contractor who takes it at a much less amount than the con- 
tractor who is probably losing money. Are you for the relief 
of the contractor, or the subcontractor who does the work? 

Mr. BURNETT. I know, Mr. Chairman, that there wus a 
time when a man in any locality of the country could go into 
this bidding business, but now it is arranged so that the bidder, 
as I understand it, has to live along the route, and I am want- 
ing it fixed so that the man who does the work may get the 
pay, whoever he may be, whether contractor or subcontractor. 
Now, I am opposed to the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Larsen], because I do not believe there 
ought to be any limitation; but I had rather see 20 per cent 
than 15 per cent if there has to be any limitation, and that 
was my only reason for offering my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 


1918. :, 


The CHAIRMAN. That amendment is not in order. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to oppose the 
amendment of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT]. ` 

Séction 4 provides: 

That the Postmaster Gencral shall have authority to investigate con- 
ditions arising from contracts in the star-route and screen-wagon serv- 
ice with a view to adjusting compensation and adjust the same in cases 
where the facts disclose the necessity for such adjustment. 

And the gentleman from Georgia proposes to limit that au- 
thority. to 15 per cent and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Burnett] proposes to limit it to 20 per cent. The gentleman 
from Alabama comes up here and professes to be a friend of the 
star-route men, but his amendment is directly opposed to their 
real interest. Under this provision, if it passes and becomes a 
law, the Postmaster General, when he finds upon investigation 
that the star-route contractor is losing 50 or 100 per cent and 
ought to be relieved, can grant the relief; but under the pro- 
visions of the amendment he is limited in that relief to 20 per 
cent, 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Not now. 

It seems to me that the friends of the star-route carriers, of 
whom there are a great many in the United States, ought not to 
be deluded into supporting either one of those provisions. There 
may be cases where the loss to the star-route contractors amounts 
to 100 per cent, and they would go bankrupt in a short time, 
and the Government of the United States would not be benefited 
by putting them in bankruptcy, and the Postmaster General is 
granted, by this, authority to adjust the matter according to 
equity and justice. Therefore I am opposed to both the amend- 
ment and the amendment te the amendment. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
tion? I want to ask the gentleman if he thinks the present 
Postmaster General will give the star-route carriers any in- 
crease under this section? 

Mr. STEENERSON. The Postmaster General has requested 
this provision. He sent it to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads and requested that he be authorized to investi- 
gate and grant the relief. The gentlemen are going off on a 
tangent about the Postmaster General not being willing. It is 
an administration matter, and I haye no doubt he will exercise 
the authority in the interest of fairness and justice both to the 
contractors and the Government. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LARSEN. I want to ask you this question: Do you think 
it would be proper to increase the compensation of the con- 
tractors on the star routes in a greater per cent than other em- 
ployees? Do not you think 15 per cent is a very reasonable in- 
crease on account of the increase in the cost of living? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I do not agree that you should limit it 
to 20 per cent or 15 per cent. I believe this provision is all 
right the way the committee reported it. Give the Postmaster 
General the power to investigate and correct any injustice there 
may be in the contract. There are cases where the loss exceeds 
20 per cent. I hope the amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer another 
amendment, when the right time comes, to section 4. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment already pending. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Alabama to the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHATRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HAMLIN: Page 3, line 21, after the word 
routes,“ insert messenger service between railway station and the 
post office.” 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. MOON, Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 


amendment. Before the gentleman begins I desire to move that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Hamu] yield to the gentleman from Tennessee to make the 
motion? 
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Mr. HAMLIN. I do not. I suggest, however, to my friend 
from Tennessee that if he thinks this amendment is subject to 
a point of order he should make the point of order and state 
why. If it is subject to a point of order, I do not care té take 
up the time of the House in discussing the amendment. 

Mr. MOON. What is your amendment? 

Mr. HAMLIN. My amendment is to add “ messenger service 
between railway stations and the post offices.” 

Mr. MOON. I do not object to that. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against that. 

Mr. HAMLIN. What is the point of order? 

Mr. MADDEN. That it is adding a new activity, and that is 
against the rules of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is prepared to rule. The point 
of order is overruled, and the gentleman from Missouri will 
proceed. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is to take care 
of a service that is not included in the bill.- I was not certain 
whether the star-route or the screen-wagon service mentioned 
in the section would take care of these contracts made for haul- 
ing the mail between the railway station and the post office, 
where the station is located outside of the town, and upon in- 
quiry of the chairman of the committee having charge of this 
bill he admitted that it would not take care of that service, 
because that service is designated as “ messenger service.” 

I have in mind a particular case, called to my attention this 
morning, where the railway station is situated about a mile and 
a half from the little town in which, of course, the post office 
is located. Now, that service of hauling the mail from the sta- 
tion to the town is let by contract. The complaint in this par- 
ticular case is that under present conditions the party perform- 
ing that service now is doing it at a loss and wants some relief. 

I think that kind of service ought to be included in this sec- 
tion of the bill, so that the Postmaster General may have au- 
thority to adjust that kind of service just as well as the star- 
route or screen-wagon service. That is all there is toit. I want 
to provide so that in cases of this kind relief may be granted, 
if in the wisdom of the Postmaster General he thinks it is 
justified. That is all I care to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. ` 

Mr. FIELDS, Mr. DOUGHTON, and Mr. MOON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Moon] is recognized. - 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
section and amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee moves—— 

Mr. MOON. In 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee moves 
that all debate on the section and all amendments thereto close 
in 15 minutes. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw my substitute 
and offer an amendment, e 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FIELDS: Page 3, lines 19 and 20, strike 
out the words “shall have authority” and insert “is hereby au- 
thorized and directed.” 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I want to hear that amendment 
read again. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. FIELDS, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, nearly two days 
have been devoted to the interests of rural carriers and clerks, 
but largely to the rural carriers, who have an organization 
throughout the country, and I am for them and have voted for 
their increases. But gentlemen have overlooked the fact that 
more than one-fourth of the carriers of United States mails in 
the country are star-route carriers, and they are the poorest paid 
men who are working for the Government of the United States in 
any capacity. There are 43,318 rural carriers and 11,029 star- 
route carriers. The star-route carriers, however, have no or- 
ganization. If those 11,000 men who are carrying the mail on 
star routes had an organization, I will warrant you that they 
would receive more recognition in this bill and in this House. 

We heard much in the beginning of this debate on the bill 
about justice, but as the hand of organized labor is withdrawn 
from this Chamber, the form of justice goes with it. 

-What are these star-route carriers getting? As I said, they 
are the poorest paid men in the service of the Government, and 
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the fourth-class postmasters are the next poorest paid. Many of 
the star carriers are going into bankruptcy. I intend to offer 
an amendment before this debate closes which will authorize 
and direct the Postmaster General to make investigations and 
increase their compensation, in proportion to the increase in the 
cost of the service ‘since the contracts were awarded under 
which they operate. 

What has brought about this great increase in the service that 
they are required to do? The parcel post. Many men are op- 
erating their routes now with two horses and a wagon, whereas 
at the time they took the contract the mail was carried with 
one horse, in an ordinary pouch, and the work performed by a 
boy. But because of the increase in the parcel-post matter they 
have been compelled to put on a team. The boy who could 
formerly ride the horse and carry the pouch can not handle the 
team. Therefore it has become necessary to hire a man and 
pay him a man’s wage. A few days ago I received a letter from 
one star carrier who is getting $2 a day, and the actual cost of 
operating the route is $5 a day. I have a letter from another 
man who gets $1.80 a day, and the actual eost is $3.20 a day. 
These are only two out of hundreds of letters that E have re- 
ceived. The only difference that this bill makes with regard to 
star carriers is to authorize the Postmaster General to make such 
investigations as he cares to make and such adjustments as he 
may deem proper. That is a step in the right direction, but it 
does not go far enough. The matter should not be left to the 
discretion of the Postmaster General. The bill should specifi- 
cally provide for an increase in the compensation of star carriers 
and certain fourth-elass postmasters, and I hope that the substi- 
-tute I shall offer later on may be adopted, which will give the 
star carriers an increase in proportion to the increase of the 
service on the routes since the contract under which the carrier 
is operating was awarded. 

Gentlemen, it is nothing but fair and just. First, the star- 
route carrier performs the service for half or less than half 
what the rural carrier receives. Take, for instance, two routes 
in one county in my district. They pass over the same sort of 
territory. They are the same distance. I got a rural route 
established over one of them two or three years ago. The 
only difference between the one over which the rural route is 
operated and the one that still remains a star route is that 
there is an unbridged stream on the latter, and for that reason 
I could not secure the establishment of a rural route over it. 
On this one which still remains a star route there are just as 
many boxes as there are on the rural route. There is a box at 
every home. The star carrier performs the same kind of serv- 
ice that the rural carrier performs. He collects the mail from 
the office and deposits it in the boxes of the patrons of the 
route and collects their mail from the boxes and carries it to 
the post office. He receives $548 per annum, while the rural 
carrier on the other route receives $1,080, and many others in 
the star service are working for much less than the amount 
that is paid to the star carrier to whom I have just referred, 
and, as I have previously stated, the amount of mailable matter 
has so increased since their contracts were awarded because 
of the increase in parceis post and other mailable matter, due 
to the general increase in business, that many of them have 
been forced to double or more than double their facilities, and 
this hardship, in addition to the increase in the cost of feeding 
their animals, is forcing many of them into bankruptcy. Yet 
they are under a bonded contract from which they can not re- 
sign, while the rural carrier can resign; so, in view of these 
conditions, the compensation of star carriers should be increased, 
and I sincerely trust that the amendment that I shall offer at 
the proper time in the nature of a substitute will be adopted. 
[Applause. } 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, in my judgment 
there is no more meritorious section of this bill than the one 
whieh undertakes to afford relief to these parties. I would not 
favor a proposition which sought to compel the Government to 
supplement the amount of a star-route bid to such an extent that 
the contractor would be guaranteed a profit. The equities of the 
ease do not call for such a guarantee, nor is that what is pro- 
posed to be done by this section. Many of the star-route con- 
tractors are men of small means who undertook these contracts 
on a very narrow margin of profit. In a number of cases the 
margins were so close, that the contractors were in substance 
hiring themselves and their teams to the Government, at a 
very modest wage. These contracts were made one year, or 
more ago. Since that time we all know that great changes 
have occurred throughout the entire country in the items of 
living cost for man and beast. A very large proportion of the 
Members of this body represent country districts, and are 
familiar with the conditions I am describing. I think I am 


justified in appealing to these Members to confirm all that I 
have said with reference both to the small margin of possible 
profit in a large proportion of these contracts, and the plight in 
which the contractors now find themselves, in consequence of 
supervening conditions. Many of these contractors are dis- 
charging their contracts at a daily, and runious loss. 

Mr. MONDELL. May I give my testimony on that point to 
the gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Certainly. I wili be glad to 
hear from the gentleman. 

Mr, MONDELL. That is true over the entire intermountain 
west at this time. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. With respect to these con- 
tractors the bil! does not undertake to provide that the Govern- 
ment shall guarantee them a profit. Not at all, But it is pro- 
posed that when the Government shall have ascertained by 
proper inquiry that any contractor as a result of conditions 
that he could not anticipate, is carrying out his contract at a 
loss, even when exercising the utmost economy, and good judg- 
ment, 2 supplementary allowance may be made sufficient to save 
the contractor harmless, or in the exercise of further discre- 
tion by the Postmaster General that the contract may be can- 
celed, and the route relet. 

Mr. RUCKER. If a fourth-class postmaster was renting a 
house, and his rent was increased, why would not his condition 
call for the same relief? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The case suggested, is by no 
means analagous, I think that I have as many fourth-class 
postmasters in my district as any other Member of this body, 
and I am as anxious as anyone, to protect their just rights and 
secure their proper interests, but the situation of the fourth- 
class postmaster is very different from that of the star-route 
contractor. As I have said, it is not proposed that the Govern- 
ment shall guarantee any star-route contractor a profit, but 
without the relief contemplated by this bill many of these small 
contractors will be absolutely ruined, if held to the letter of 
their contracts. It is not a case of sympathy for one or more 
contractors who exercised poor judgment in respect of their 
bids. The present unhappy situation of these contractors is due 
to supervening conditions which they could neither anticipate, 
nor control. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

; 7 LANGLEY. The gentleman is well posted on this sub- 
ect 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I have tried to secure the facts 
both as to the circumstances under which these star-route con- 
tracts were made, and the present plight of the contractors. ' 

Mr. LANGLEY. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], 
a while ago, made the statement that there are no longer any 
fourth-class post offices that are central accounting offices. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I am not able to answer the 
gentleman’s question. On principle a fourth-class office ought 
not to be an accounting office. These offices ought to settle their 
aecounts with an office of a higher grade, a second, or a third- 
class office. But some fourth-class offices, may be accounting 
offices. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappes] ought to be 
able to answer this inquiry. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think I know that there are no fourth- 
class offices that are accounting offices. k - 

Mr. LANGLEY. What do they do in a county where there 
is no presidential office? À 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. This has nothing to do with 
the argument that I am making. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The gentleman from Illinois is not correct, 
that is all. : 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. .All that I wish to say in 
conclusion is that many of these little contracts for carrying 
star-route mail have been undertaken in good faith by men of 
limited means on a narrow margin of profit. As a result of 
supervening conditions a number of these contractors are exe- 
cuting their contracts at a ruinous loss. Some authority. ought 
to be given to the Government under which a measure of rel'ef 
in the way of a supplementary allowance, or a cancellation of 
the contracts, may be afforded to these contractors. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think the section of the 
bill that is under consideration gives sufficient authority? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It is to that section of the bill 
that I am addressing my remarks. In this connection I will say 
that the section ought to be amplified by an amendment that 
will hereafter be offered. A final word with respect to the dif- 
ference between the condition of the postmasters, the rural car- 
riers and the other postal employees, and the star-route con- 
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‘tractors. A postmaster, or a carrier, or a clerk can at least 
throw up his job, and undertake something else. 

Mr. RUCKER, But can not the star-route contractor do 
thut as well? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No, he can not. He is bound 
by a contract which he has made with the Government, and 
for the fulfillment of which he has given bond and ample se- 
curity. That is the essential difference between him, und the 
other parties mentioned. He is compellable to curry out his 
contract. That is the law. 

Mr. ROBBINS. I hnve one in my district that has a five- 
yeur contract with a bond under it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS ot Virginin. Every star-route contractor Is 
required to execute a bond with security to carry out his under- 
taking. Mr. Speaker, this is a highly meritorious bill which will 
correct hhurdships growing out of war conditions. It should 
receive the hearty support of the Members of this House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Douaurox: Strike out all of section 4 and insert 
in ileu thereof the following: ; 

“That the Postmaster General shall, as soon as practicable, investi- 
gate conditions arising from contracts in ‘the xtar-route and sereen- 
wagon service with n view to adjusting compensation in all censes Where 
the present compensation ix Inequ table. ‘Whenever the Postmaster 
Genrral upon such investigation shall ascertain that any star-route 
contract or screen-wagon contract was entered into prior to the en- 
trance of the United States into the war with Germany, and that the 
compensation agreed to be paia in snid contract ix at the present time 
dinarequiate, by reason of the increase in the cost of materials. labor. 
and malnotenaace of equipment employed in the performnnce of such von- 
tract. the Postmaster General is bereby authorized and directed, upon 
the request of the contractor snd his bondsmen. to cancel the same or 

-adiuxt the ‘terms of snid contract in such manner as ‘to relieve ithe 
P tna ao the tardships being by him suffered on aceount of such 


increased cost und expenses. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on that. 

Mr. MOON, Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman desire me to 
make the point of order or to reserve it. 

Mr. DOUGHTON, I would ask the gentleman to reserve the 
point of order. 

_ Mr. MOON. After the gentleman has talked on it for five 
minutes, I shall make the point of order. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I observe that the gentlemimn 
in the first part of his amendment followed the language In the 
original bill Would the gentleman be willing to modify lis 
amendment so as te Insert the amendment the committee 
adopted a few moments ago at my suggestion? 

Mr. DOWCGHTON. I have no objections to that. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Then I usk unanimous consent that the 
amendment be so modified. 

The CHAIRMAN. As to include messengers? 

Mr. HAMLIN, ‘Yes; between the railway stations and the 
post office. 

Mr. CANNON. Does that include the railroads that have to 
deliver the mail? 

Mr. HAMLIN. No; those stations located outside. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection it will be so modified. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, section 4 of the bill. ns I understand, has for its purpose 
the granting of relief to the star-route carriers of the country. 
I think it will he admitted by all who have taken fhe puins to 
investigate that the star-route carriers are the poorest paid of 
any of the Government employees. ‘They hold these contracts 
under a four-year contract. In other words, the contracts nre 
awarded as the result of competitive bidding and for u term of 
four years. The present contracts were entered into June 30, 
1916, und expire June 30, 1920. 

I feur that if the langunge contained in the bill is adopted, 
it is so anthiguous und wenk, thut the purpose sought will not 
be accomplished. If I thought it would be I should) nat offer 
the substitute, but I enn not see any harm in directing the 
Postmaster General to make this investigation. The language 
in section 4 authorizes him to make the investigation, while the 
Janguage in my substitute directs him to do so; and if he finds 
on such investigation that ns a mutter of fact the compensation 
paid is unjust and Inequitable, he is then directed, upon the 
request of the contractor and his bondsmen, to either cancel 
the contract and readvertise or make such adjustments as ure 
equituble and just. I think the fairest solution of this whole 


matter is this, that as these services are being performed uniler 
the contract system ff the contractor is not sitisfied and is suf- 
fering a loss, and the contract is unjust and inequituble and 
a hardship is being imposed upon the carrier, then for the Guy- 


corti readvertise the routes and open them up to eompeti- 
tive bic 

Mr. MONDELL, These ‘contracts only ‘have about three 
months to run. 

Mr. MADDEN. They ure pretty mearly through. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. About three months? How do vou figure 
that out? They expire June 30. 1920. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh. in the gentleman's section they do. 

Mr. DOUGHTON,. In my section they do. 

Mr. MONDELL. In my section the four-year contract ex- 
pires the Ist of July next. The gentlemnn’s substitute invites 
the ‘Postmaster General ta cuncel these contracts. I think the 
Postmaster General will be very glad to-necept such an invita- 
tion as the easiest way out. In which event these contractors 
who have been currying innil at a heavy loss for two or three 
years will not be reimbursed. It occurs to me that vou are not 
helping the contractor by suggesting to the Postmaster General 
that the contract be canceled. 

Mr. DOUGHTON,. I did not yield for a speech. I do not 
understand that under the bill the contractor will be reimbursed 
hy any legislation we can enuct. I am trying to prevent ‘his 
sustaining further loss. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee. If the routes are readver- 
tise in the light of present conditions. why these men, if they 
Wish, as well as others, cnn bid with their eyes open, aud the 
Government and the bidder are placed upon equal terms. If 
the contractor is forced to carry out his contract with the present 
high prices for material, labor, and everything thut goes to 
make up his equipment practically doubled in price he will, m 
many cases. be bankrupt. Not only is the contractor linble 
himself but his bondsimen are cocontractors, and if he falls, -as 
he is doing in many instances. his bondsmen nre forced to curry 
out the contract entered Inte by the contractor, 

Now. gentiemen of the committee, there hus been no tegisintion 
offered here during this term of Congress. in my judgment, that 
would come to the relief of a class of people that are standing in 
greater need of relief than the stur-route people. 

At the time these contracts were made, ax a result of com- 
petitive bidding, the prices ‘then paid were very low, not more 
thun half the average price puid to the rural enrriers for per- 
forming similar service, and entirely out of proportion to the 
work performed. However. hud not conilitions heen so radically 
nnd adversely change by the war these carriers would have no 
moral grievance, having entered into ‘these contracts volun- 
turily. but they could not foresee the coming of ‘the war. and 
consequently should not be held to a performance of the contract 
when in so doing it means their ruin. ` 

‘These men have no organization through which they can 
speak and bring their troubles to the attention ‘of the Congress 
us do other postil employees. However. I have received hun- 
(reds of individual letters from all sections of any Stute beg- 
ging and appealing for relief. One man 'srys his expenses Hone 
are $50 per month, and he gets $28.69. which leaves him n lass 
of $21.31, and nothing for his own time. I have many letters 
showing conditions equally as disastrous ns this one, 

Gentlemen of the House, no cinss of Government employees 
perform a more essential service thun do the stürmte carriers, 
or services thut are fraught with more difficulty. Many of them 
have schedules which start as early in the morning as 5 or 6 
clock, which, as you know. Is long before daylight in the win- 
‘ter time. Traveling at a distance of from 80 to 35 miles, and 
in some cases 40 miles per day, over rough roads, brenking the 
ice in the streams, battling with snowdrifts. and other diffi- 
culties incident to rough -ronds und bad weather. Then when 
they get to their destination are forced to wait. in some cases 
two or three hours, in order to make connection with ‘some 
other mail before they start on their long. weurisome journey 
‘homeward, In many enses it is 8 or 9 o'clock at night before 
their duy's work is completed. 

Gentlemen, it is for this humble, honorable. underpaid, and 
overworked class ‘that I Hift my voice und plend, ‘that they 
may be given. not a profit but ‘simple justice and a reasonable 
wage for their difficult service. Unlike other postal employees, 
they can not throw up their jobs or resign ut will. but are tied 
securely by heavy bonds for the faithful performance of their 
duties. ' 

Of all the requests that have come or will come before this 
Congress for relief, none will be so meritorious ns this one. 

‘urty in this ‘session of Congress I appenred before the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Ronds und requested that the 
pending bill contain a section granting certain rellef in some 
form to the star-route curriers and I nppreci»te the fact that 
the committee ‘has written this section in the bill; and while 1 
think it should be amended ‘by the adoption ef the substitute 
which I have offered, or something siniilur, vet I feel that in 
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-ang event, when the bill is finally approved, that it will be in 
such form as to afford a reasonable measure of relief. 
There are doubtless a few instances where the carriers are 
receiving a reasonable compensation, and for this reason I 
would not favor a percentage increase, but the Postmaster 
General should be authorized and directed to investigate all 
cases where complaint is made, and where he finds the compen- 
sation now being paid is inequitable and unjust, the contract 
should be canceled and the route readvertised in the light of 
present conditions, or an increase in the present compensation 
should be allowed which will be commensurate with the in- 
crease in the expense incident to the carrying out of the present 
contracts. Not to grant this relief in some form would, in my 
judgment, be nothing short of a grave crime. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired. Does the gentleman from Tennessee press 
his order? 

Mr. MOON. The point of order is all right—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. I make the point of order. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr, Chairman, what is the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Wisconsin want 
to be heard on his point of order? ' 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the Chair will indulge me for a moment. 
I make the point of order that the amendment offered in the 
nature of a substitute is not germane to the section which it 
seeks to amend. The language of the section presented to fhe 
committee for consideration is limited solely to authorizing the 
Postmaster General to investigate conditions arising out of cer- 
tain contracts. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call the attention of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin to the fact that the committee has 

‘adopted an amendment that authorized and directed him to in- 
vestigate and compensate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was not aware of that amendment having 
been adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. It was adopted. 

Mr. MOON. I would ask the Chair to have the amendment 
read. I do not think it went quite that far. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman suspend just a minute? 
The Clerk will report the amendment of the gentleman from 

Missouri [Mr. HALAN I 

Mr. STAFFORD. That was rejected. 

Mr. HAMLIN. My amendment was not that one. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MOON. The amendment of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is in error. 
from Wisconsin will proceed 

Mr. STAFFORD. The amendment did not provide for com- 
pensation, but as it was rejected I will proceed with my argu- 
ment. The section merely provides for investigation. 

The amendment of the gentleman from North Carolina not 
only provides for investigation but offers virtually an amend- 

ment to the existing section directing the Postmaster General, 
not merely authorizing him, but directing the Postmaster Gen- 
eral upon the request of the contractor or the surety to the 
contractor to cancel the contract, thereby relieving the con- 
tractor of an obligation that he now owes to the Government, a 
matter entirely apart from the subject matter presented to the 
House for consideration. The subject matter to the section be- 
fore us is merely investigation, and I direct the attention of 
the Chair 

The CHAIRMAN. May the Chair ask attention of the gentle- 
man to the language in line 22: “ And adjust the same in cases 
where the facts disclose the necessity for such adjustment.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Leaving it, as the Chair notices, to the 
discretion as to the adjustment, where in his discretion it is 
advisable, but in this amendment it takes away e discretion 
entirely and directs him to cancel the contract. The theory 
upon which the amendment of the committee is predicated is 
that there shall be an investigation and leaving it to the dis- 
cretion of the Postmaster General. Here, if the Chair holds 
this amendment to the section in order, another amendment will 
be in order fixing the salary, fixing the compensation that may 
be paid these various star-route contractors, and certainly the 
Chair would not hold that an amendment fixing the compensa- 
tion that may be paid to these various contractors, whether a 
per cent of increase or definite amount, would be in order. 
The amendment offered compels him to cancel the contract, vir- 
tually takes away from him discretion instead of leaving it to 
him to determine when the contract shall be modified, and says 
the contract upon the request of the contractor or the surety 
company shall be immediately terminated. That is not akin to 

the matter presented by the committee, and I call the attention 


The gentleman 
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of the Chair to‘the citation found 


Manon, 25, 


on page 345 of the Manual 
on the subject of germaneness, where it says: 


To a bill modifying an existing law as to one specific particular, an 
. relating to the terms of the law rather than those of the 


Is not germane. ? 

This is something that relates to the terms of the contract 
and is not related and differs entirely from the provision cat- 
ried in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
desire to be heard? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Ido. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, so anxious to criticize the language of the amend- 
ment, being in a difficult situation in his effort, after having put 
on his glasses, read into my amendment, or substitute, language 
not contained in it. The gentleman said it calls for the immedi- 
ate cancellation of the contract. I do not have the amendment 
before me, but—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. 
yield. i 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the language of the gentleman’s 
amendment say that the Postmaster General is hereby author- 
ized and directed, upon the request of the contractor or the 
surety company, to cancel the contract? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Or readjust, certainly; or readjust, but 
the gentleman said“ immediately,“ but it is not immediately. 
He is to investigate. 

I contend, Mr. Chairman, that this substitute is germane be- 
cause it relates entirely to the purpose sought to be obtained, 
and that is the granting of relief to star-route carriers; and, 
of course, so far as the contention of the gentleman from Wis- 
ecnsin is concerned, “immediately ” was not written into the 
language. It first authorizes the Postmaster General to investi- 
gate, and then if he finds these contracts are unjust and in- 
equitable he can cancel or readjust along the lines of equity. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield in that par- 
ticular? : 

Mr. DOUGHTON. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
statement. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I am not making a misstatement, as the 
gentleman did when he read into my speech language I never 
used. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to discuss the point 
of order. 

I am not in favor of the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. DoucHtTon], but I have an interest 
in the correct and proper parliamentary usage of the House, 
and I am very much surprised that the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. STAFFORD] should urge at length that the amend- 
ment is not in order. It is clearly in order. This is a provision 
for the readjustment of the star-route contracts. It is a pro- 


Does the gentleman from North Carolina 


Will the gentleman from North Carolina 


If I have made a misstatement, I will 


Well, the gentleman, I think 
If the gentleman desires to make a mis- 


vision taking up star-route contracts with a view to readjusting 


them. Congress having entered upon that sort of a procedure, 
ean take such action as it deems wise and best in regard to star- 
route contracts. The amendment proposes an adjustment of 
compensation by relieving a contractor of any further service. 
That is one way of adjusting compensation. I do not care to 
take the time of the Chair to any great length on a matter as 
simple and plain as this. There can be no question but what 
the amendment is in order. £ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair is 
of the opinion that the amendment is in order, and therefore 
overrules the point of order. i 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Under the amendment, as I understand 
it, relief is only granted to those contractors who made their 
contracts before we entered the war—a year ago. I would like 
to have the amendment reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
again read. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. HAMLIN. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. If I under- 
stood the Clerk to report that amendment correctly, he left out 
the modification that the gentleman from North Carolina very 
kindly made—railroads and post offices. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair remembers that the amendment 
was modified. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HAMLIN] 
will state wherein the amendment is not right.’ 

Mr. HAMLIN. Insert after “star route” the words “ mes- 
senger service between railway station and post office.” That 
was my amendment, 


Vi 
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The CHAIRMAN. The vote then recurs on the amendment of 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. DovucHToen]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. COX. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. What 
is the vote on? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is a vote on the amendment of the gen- 
tlemun from North Carolina to strike out the section and substi- 
tute. 4 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 27, noes 58. 

So the amendment wus rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will read. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I have an additional substitute 
that I desire to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has expired. The Clerk will re- 
port the substitute, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute of Mr. Fraps; Strike out section 4 and substitute the 
8 
directed to investigate conditions arising from contracts on the star- 
route and screen-wagon service. and wh: never it is ascertained by such 
invextigation that there has bern an increase in the amount of the 
mailable matter bandiet by such contractor in the star-route and ecrecn- 
Wagon servie since awarding the contract under which be ix at the 
time operating that a corresponding increase in the compensation of 
such cor travtor shall be allowed during the duratica of the contract.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the nmendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Fierns]. 

The qnestion was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 2 

Mr. FIELDS. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 9, noes: 60. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

Fec. 5. That the provisions of sect*en 3 ot the act of March 3, 1917, 
entithd “An avt mae £ 8 for the service of the Post 
Office Pepartment for the dal year ending June 30. 1918. and for 
other purposes.“ providing increased compensation at the rate of 10 
per cent per annum te employees who receive salaries at a rate of more 
than $480 and noc exceeding 81.000 per annum, shall apply during the 
fiscal’ yar 1918 to all watchmen, messengers, aod Jaborers, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the Inst 
worl. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
minutes. 

Mr. MONDELE, Mr. Chairman, F shall take only a moment 
to explain what I understand to be the purpose and intent of 
section 4. the readjustment of the star-route contracts, 

There have been some misleading statements in regard to that 
section, aud E think the matter ought to be cleared up a little. 
Under that section as the committee wrote it. and I think the 
committee wrote it In good form. it becomes the duty of the 
Postmaster General, as it is. E understand, the desire of the 
Postmaster General, to investigate these star routes and nike 
a thorough investigation, not only with regard to the increases 
of the amount of mail, but with regard to the Increased cost of 
carrying the mail from any canse, and, having made these in- 
vestigations und learned the facets. to adjust the compensation 
us he sees fit and believes is fair, Just. and equitable. He ean 
pay the contractor any additional sum he believes equitable, 
and which under the circumstances he believes the contractor is 
entitled to: Now, that is very much better thun a provision 
inviting him to cancel. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes: 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Under this ecah he eancel a contract? 

Mr. MONDELL, I doubt if he could; but if he can give the 
contractor sufficient allowances for his losses in the past. and 
sufficient for the future, to make his contract a reasonably 
paying one, that Is better for the contractor in the majority of 
cases than to cancel the contract, At any rate, it is better than 
an invitation to the Postmaster General to cancel contracts 
that have rum three years and a half already in the intermoun- 
tain country. The cancellation ef suck contracts wou be the 
easiest way for the Postal Department to wush its hunds of all 
responsibility, What we want them to do is what they, I think, 
wish to du, make an esaminntion and give reasonable compensa- 
tion for past losses and for the future. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Tuake line 23. beginning with the word 
“where,” on line 22. “ where the facts diseluse the necessity for 
such adjustment,” does the gentiemau think the word “ neves- 
ty“ there ix a proper one? 

Mr. MON DEI. I. I de not Hke the word “ necessity.” I think 
some other word might better have been used. Where the 


The gentleman is recognized: for five 


facts disclose thut it is proper and just und equitable to do it 
is what it means, The necessity for adjusting the pay im order 
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to do justice is what the word “ necessity ™ means in such a 
case, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro: forma amends 
ment is withdrawn. The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 6. That this act shall be in force and effect from and after its 


persa: That all laws aud parts of laws in conflict herewith are hereby 
270 STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
section, 


Mr. MOON. I will ask unanimous. consent, Mr. Chairman, 
that the consideration of that section be postponed until we have 
finished. the other sections of the bill permitted to be introduced 
under the rule. 

ae STEENERSON. Why not strike it out? It Is absolutely 
useless, 

0 MOON. I think we had better wait until we reach the 
close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman. from Tennessee asks unani- 


| mous ex msent tha 
GME: FT... , t t the consideration of the section Just read! be 


postponed until the other sections of the bill permitted to be 
introduced under the rute shall have been disposed of. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman. I want to offer an. amendment 
provided under the rule and have it read, and then T will make 
. oe that the committee rise. I send the amendment to the 

esk,. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report It. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That to promote the conservation of food products and to facilitate 
the collection and delivery thereof from producer to consumer, and the 
delivery of articles necessary in the production of such food products 
to the producers the Postmaster General is hereby authorized to von- 
duct experiments in the operation of moter-v hlele truck routes in the 
vicinity of such cities of the United States as be may select, and under 
such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, and the cost of such 
experiments, not exreeding $300,000, ma be paid by the Postmaster 
General out of any unexpended appropriations of the Postal Service. and 
the Postmaster General shall report the result of such experiments to 
the Congress at the earliest practivable date. 

Sec. —. That the Secretary of War may, in his: discretion, deliver 
and turn over to the Postmaster General from time to time. and without 
charge therefor, for use in the Postal Service. such aeroplanes and 
automobiles, or parts thereof, as may ve to be, or as shall become, 
unsuitable for the ses of the War Department; and the Postmaster 
General is hereby authorized to use the ume. in his discretion, In the 
transportation of the mails and to nay the necessary expenses thereof 
out of the appropriation for inland trausportation by steamboat or 
ether power boat or by aeroplanes or stur route: 

Xec. —. That from and atter the passage of this act the Postmaster 
General, in his discretion, may require the payment of postage on mail 
3 by aeroplane at not exceeding 24 cents per ounce or fraction 

ereof, 

11— 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentiemmm will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We are considering this bilt by sections, 

The Clerk is proceeding to read another section. 

— CHAIRMAN. It was sent up tu the desk merely to be 
rend. 

Mr. MOON. To be read as section 6. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will they be considered section by sec- 


ion? 
The CHATRMAN. The Chair understands that it is offered 
as one section. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I do not believe I will consent to that. 

Mr. STAFFORD., Mr. Chairman. the Clerk wus about pro- 
ceeding to read the second section of this amendment. 

Mr. MOON. It is offered us one section to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; it Ís offered us one section to the bill. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Then there will be no opportunity to con- 
sider it section by section? 

Mr. MOON. That is a section itself. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the cominittee do new rise. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 
the committee do now rise. ‘The question is on agreeing to 
that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; amd the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Caraway. Chairman: of the Committee of 
the Whole Hause on the state of the Union, reported that thut 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 9414) 
granting inerensed compensation to certain officials, employees, 

and: laborers in the Post Office Departwent and Pustul Service, 
and fer other purposes, aud hud come tim no resolution thereun, 


ADDITIONAL SECRETARIES OF WAR. 


The SPEAKER. The chuir is informed that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kaun], who was appointed an the confer- 


t 
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ence on the bill (H. R. 9352) to amend the act entitled “An act 
providing for an Assistant Secretary of War,” approved March 
5, 1890, and for other purposes, is not in town and will not be 
for several days. Therefore the Chair appoints Mr. ANTHONY in 
his place, 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 9903. An act to provide for restoration to their former 
grades of enlisted men discharged to accept commissions, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 9571. An act to authorize the appointment of officers of 
the Philippine Scouts as officers in the militia or other locally 
created armed forces of the Philippine Islands drafted into the 
service of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills and 
joint resolutions of the following titles: 

S. 8445. An act to authorize the payment of gun pointers and 
gun captains while temporarily absent from their regular sta- 
tions, and for other purposes ; 

S. 3130. An act to amend section 1570 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States; ; 

S. 3129. An act to provide for the disposition of the effects 
of deceased persons in the naval service; 

S. 1546. An act to permit the use of certain refined products 
of petroleum as stores on steam vessels carrying passengers ; 

S. J. Res. 117. Joint resolution amending the act of July 2, 
1909, governing the holding of civil-service examinations; and 

S. J. Res. 104. Joint resolution authorizing the assistant to the 
Secretary of the Interior to sign official papers and documents. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Davipson, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence for one week, on account of death in his family. 


AMENDMENT OF THE WAR-RISK INSURANCE BILL, 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up Senate joint resolu- 
tion 133, and ask that the House insist on its amendments and 
agree to the conference requested by the Senate and that the 
conferees be appointed. 

Mr. GILLETT. What bill is that? 

Mr, BARKLEY. The joint resolution amending the war-risk 
insurance bill, permitting insurance by prisoners, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky calls up 
Senate joint resolution 133 and asks that the House insist on 
the House amendments and agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate, The Clerk will report the resolution by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate joint resolution 133, authorizing the granting of insurance 
under the act entitled “An act to authorize the establishment of a 
Bureau of War Risk.Insurance in the Treasury Department,” approved 
September 2, 1914, as umended by the act approved October 6, 1917, on 
application by a person other than the person to be insured. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I assume the gentleman desires to insist on 
the House amendments, A 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that the House insist on the amendments of the 
House and agree to the conference asked for by the Senate. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. Sirus, Mr. RAYBURN, and 
Mr. WINSLOW. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 35 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
March 26, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on prelimi- 
nary examination of Savannah River at or near Augusta, Ga., 
for the purpose of determining what erosion is taking place 
and what improvements are necessary to prevent the same in 
the interest of navigation; also the consideration of any proposi- 
tion for cooperation on the part of local or State interests 
(H. Doe. No. 985); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed. 


2. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of Suison Bay Channel, from 
Martinez to Antioch, Cal. (H. Doc. No. 986); to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed with illustra- 

on. 

3. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of William 
S. Boyd v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 987); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Samuel 
Fallows v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 988); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Nelson 
D. Curtis v. The United States (M. Doc. No. 989) ; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Dicey E. 
Stockham, widow of David M. Stockham, deceased, v. The United 
States (H. Doc. No. 990); to the Committee on War Claims 
and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Eva A. 
Ingersoll, widow of Robert G. Ingersoll, deceased, v. The United 
States (H. Doc. 991); to the Committee on War Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Charies 
A. Stocksdale, son and sole heir of Sidney A. Stocksdale, de- 
ceased, v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 992) ; to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Margaret 
Eichorn, administratrix of the estate of Charles Obst, deceased, 
v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 993); to the Committee on 
War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

10. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Jeffer- 
son Good v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 994); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed, 

11. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
William Poe, son of William Poe, deceased, v. The United 
States (H. Doc. No. 995) ; to the Committee on War Claims and 
ordered to be printed. N 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. WINGO, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10205) to provide for the 
consolidation of national banking associations, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 408), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, GLASS, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10691) to amend section 
5200 of the Revised Statutes as amended, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 411), which 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

He aiso, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 11020) to amend and reenact sections 5136, 5137, 5139, 
5147, 5172, 5200, 5222, 5230, and 5239 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, accompanied by a report (H. Rept. No. 412), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Mr, CLARK of Florida, from the Committee on Public Bulld- 
ings and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8424) 
to provide for the purchase of additional land for the enlarge- 
ment of the site of the public building at Stamford, Conn., re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 409), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
ynittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CROSSER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 289) to provide for 
the acquisition, ownership, and operation by the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia of all the street railroads located 
in the District of Columbia, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 410), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, résolutions, and memorials 
were Introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DILL: A bill (H. R. 11017) to authorize the county 
of Okanogan, Wash., to construct and maintain a bridge across 
the Okanogan River; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 11018) to regulate the salaries 
of keepers of lights and lighthouses; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Poreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11019) to increase the pay of keepers of the 
Coast Guard during the period of the war; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. GLASS: A bill (H. R. 11020) to amend and reenact 
sections 5136, 5137. 5139, 5147, 5172, 5200, 5222, 5230, and 5239 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: Memorial of the General Assembly 
of the State of Rhode Island, favoring a léague of nations to 
safeguard the peace of the world; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. STINESS: Memorial of the General Assembly of the 
State of Rhode Island, favoring a league of nations to safeguard 
the peace of the world; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11021) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Benjamin F, Potter; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11022) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob A. Thuma; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 11023) granting 
an increase of pension to Nathaniel Sandford; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, FARR: A bill (H. R. 11024) granting an increase of 
pension to Abel B. Conger; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 11025) granting an increase of 
pension to Presley Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 11026) granting an increase of 
pension to Edward H. Harpster; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 11027) 
granting an increase of pension to George T. Constable; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 11028) granting a pension to 
Edward Reynolds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11029) for the relief of John P. Willard; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 11030) for the relief of H. 
D. Field Safe Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 11031) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Lyman D. Cole; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11032) granting an increase of pension to 
George Snow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELY : A bill (H. R. 11033) granting an increase of 
pension to John L. Skinner; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 11034) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Samuel P. Thurber; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 11035) granting an increase of 
pension to John R. Holt; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, n bill (H. R. 11036) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Holden; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11037) granting a pension to James A. 
McIntyre; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 11038) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Minor M. Webb; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNYDER: A bill (H. R. 11039) granting an increase 
of pension to Jobn H. Shaver; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. STRONG: A bill (H. R. 11040) granting an increase 
of pension to John M. Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 11041) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth S. Reed; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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By Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 11042) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Gus. H. Weber; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11043) granting an increase of pension to 
Edwin H. Dorsett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH: A bill (H. R. 11044) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles H. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11045) granting a pension to William H. 
LeBaron; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. $ 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request) Memorial of the South Point 
Farm Club, Washington, Mo., urging higher prices for farm 
products and making other recommendations; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CARY: Petitions of the Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of New York and Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., of 
Milwaukee, Wis., relative to tax on life insurance; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Milwaukee Association of Life Under- 
writers and Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., asking exemption 
from taxation of life-Insurance policies; to the Committee on 
Ways ond Means. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Fortnightly Literary 
Club of Indianapolis, Ind., and other clubs of the United States, 
against increase in second-class postage; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of United Irish Societies of Chicago, III., favor- 
ing freedom for Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, petition of Boise (Idaho) Commercial Club, favoring 
passage of Senate bill 313, relative to freight-rate charges; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, petition of S. Karpen & Bros., of New York, against 
passage of H. R. 10591, to regulate sale of goods on installment 
plan; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, resolution of the Flatbush Medical Society, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., indorsing S. 3748 and H. R. 9563, giving advanced rank 
to officers of the Medical Reserve Corps; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the New York Moline Plow Co., urging the 
passage of House bill 9501, providing for the purchase of seed 
wheat for farmers in the northwestern part of the country ; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. : 

Also, resolution of the advisory committee of the New York 
State conference of mayors and other city officials, urging that 
the rights and privileges covered by patents on the Imhoff 
tank” process of sewage disposal be given to cities and munici- 
palities; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. DALE of Vermont: Petition of Dr. J. R. Wilson, of 
Bennington, Vt., favoring bill for the higher rank for medical 
officers and also dentists; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Petition of Barbers’ Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of America, against increase in second-class postage; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DYER: Memorial of the Lithuanian National Coun- 
cil, praying that Lithuania be separated from Germany and 
Russia and reinstated among the nations of the world; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Berkeley, Cal., for the passage of a law to prohibit the manu- 
facture of any kind of food into any kind of alcoholic drink ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Rotary ‘Club of 
Chicago, III., favoring continuance of the pneumatic-tube mail 
service; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of a citizens’ meeting at Sycamore, III., favor- 
ing prohibition of the liquor traffic; to the Committee on Alco- 
holie Liquor Traffic. 

Also, petition of William E. Golden, of Chicago, III., for re- 
duced fare on railroads for soldiers; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Million Population Club, of St. Louis, for 
the retention of the pneumatic-tube mail service; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Sandwich (Ill.) Manufacturing Co., op- 
posing the metric system of weights and measures; to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 

Also, petition of the American Wood Preservers’ Association, 
opposing the increase of second-class postage rates in the war- 
revenue act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr, GALLIVAN: Memorial of the United Irish Societies 
of Chicago, III., favoring freedom for Ireland; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Petition of voters of Kirkwood, 
III., for the passage of proper legislation prohibiting the use 
of all food products in the manufacture of alcoholic beverages 
for the period of the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Gerlaw United Presbyterian Church, Gerlaw, 
III., requesting the passage of legislation to prohibit the manu- 
facture of foodstuffs into beer and other alcoholic liquors, and 
making the Nation bone-dry during the period of the war; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of West Side United Presbyterian congregation, 
of Monmouth, III., requesting legislation to prohibit the use of 
foodstuffs for the manufacture of beer and other alcoholic 
liquors, and making the Nation bone-dry during the period of 
the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition for a repeal of the zone rate for second-class 
mail matter; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Resolution of Rhode Is- 
land House of Representatives, favoring a league of nations to 
esa hea the peace of the world; to the Committee on Foreign 

airs, 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petitions of County Clare Association of 
California, by R. Barry, secretary; John McBryde Branch, 
Friends of Irish Freedom, by M. Gaul, president; Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary to the Connaught Social and Benevolent Association, by 
Mary M. Roddy, secretary, favoring Rankin resolution No. 204, 
for Irish independence; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Division No. 2, Ancient Order of Hibernians 
in America, by J. J. Leveney, secretary ; Division No. 10, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians in America, by M. J. Giles, secretary; 
Division No. 12, Ancient Order of Hibernians in America, by 
P. J. Mahoney, secretary, favoring Rankin resolution No. 204, 
for Irish independence; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Memorial of Newport County Medi- 
cal Society, urging the passage of the Dyer bill, giving advanced 
rank to officers in the Medical Reserye Corps; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SABATH: Resolution of the United Irish Societies of 
Chieago, asking that Ireland may be made an independent re- 
public; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, F 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of Mrs. C. S. Thorp and 
11 citizens of Battle Creek, Mich., against intemperance; to the 
Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. STAFFORD: Petition of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of New York, against tax on life insurance premiums; to the 
Committee ou Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of the Rhode Island Fish and 
Game Protective Association, favoring the passage of the migra- 
tory treaty bird law; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, TIMBERLAKE: Petition of members of the Larimer 
County Medical Society, favoring bill for higher rank for medi- 
cal officers in the Army ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of the Employers’ Association of the 
Lower Naugatuck Valley, Derby, Conn., favoring amendment 
to revenue bill relative to payment of excess profits; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petition of J. S. Miller, 
pastor of Methodist Episcopal Church, and 70 other citizens of 
Wimbledon, N. Dak., praying for national prohibition; also a 
resolution of the same import by the congregation and pastor of 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of Harvey, N. Dak.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Tuespay, March 26, 1918. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we know that every part of human activity 
leads to Thy throne; that to think out the problem of life is to 
think back to Thee. Thou art still the ruler of the universe. 
Thou dost still sit in judgment upon the conduct of men. We 
come to Thee in the midst of the Nation's alarm, in the midst 
of the great crisis that is upon us, and pray Thee, O God of our 
fathers, Thou who didst establish us, Thou who didst give in- 
spiration to the founders of this Government to erect a govern- 
ment upon the principles of Thy revealed Word, to hear us this 
day. Give success to our arms. Lead us to victory. May 
brute force and hate not prevail over justice and truth and 
right. Grant, we pray, that the outcome of it all shall be for the 
glory of Thy name and the permanent establishment of a real 
pac and brotherhood in all the earth, For Christ's sake. 

en. 
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NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER, 


The Secretary (James-M. Baker) read the following commu- 
nication: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT Pro TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. O., March 26, 1918, 
To the SENATE: 


Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon, Josian O. 
Wo.cotr, a Senator from the State of Delaware, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence. 

WILLARD SAULSBURY, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. WOLCOTT thereupon took the chair as Presiding Officer 
and directed the Secretary to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings. : 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Tuomas and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. Tur- 
ner, one of its clerks, announced that the House disagrees to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9352) to amend 
an act entitled “An act providing for an Assistant Secretary of 
War,” approved March 5, 1890, and for other purposes, asks a 
conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Dent, Mr. Fretps, and 
Mr. ANTHONY managers at the conference on the part of the 
House. À 

The message also announced that the House insists upon its 
amendments to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 133) authorizing 
the granting of insurance under the act entitled “An act to 
authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
in the Treasury Department,” approved September 2, 1914, as 
amended by the act approved October 6, 1917, on application by 
a person other than the person to be insured, agrees to the 
conference asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Stats, Mr. RAY- 
BURN, und Mr. WNSsrow managers at the conference on the part 
of the House. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions, and they were thereupon signed by the Presiding Officer: 

S. 1546. An act to permit the use of certain refined products 
of petroleum as stores on steam vessels carrying passengers ; 

S. 3129. An act to provide for the disposition of the effects 
of deceased persons in the naval service; 

S. 3130. An act to amend section 1570 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States; 

S. 3445. An act to authorize the payment of gun pointers and 
gun captains while temporarily absent from their regular sta- 
tions, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9571. An act to authorize the appointment of officers of 
the Philippine Scouts as officers in the militia or other locally 
created armed forces of the Philippine Islands drafted into 
the service of the United States, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9903. An act to provide for restoration to their former 
grades of enlisted men discharged to accept commissions, and 
for other purposes; 

S. J. Res. 104. Joint resolution authorizing the assistant to 
the Secretary of the Interior to sign official papers and docu- 
ments; and 

S. J. Res. 117. Joint resolution amending the act of July 2, 
1909, governing the holding of civil-service examinations. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. WARREN presented a petition of sundry citizens of Hills- 
dale, Wyo., praying for national prohibition as a war measure, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CURTIS presented resolutions adopted by the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture, at a quarterly meeting held at 
Topeka, Kans., relative to the cost of production of wheat and 
the price the farmer receives as compared with other com- 
modities, which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. : 

Mr. McLEAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of West 
Haven, Guilford, New Haven, and Rocky Hill, all in the State 
of Connecticut, praying for the submission of a Federal suffrage 
amendment to the legislatures of the several States, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. S 

He also presented a memorial of the Guilford Branch of the 
Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage, of Guilford, Conn., and 
a memorial of the Litchfield Branch of the Association Opposed 
to Woman Suffrage, of Litchfield, Conn., remonstrating against 
thé adoption of a Federal suffrage amendment, which were 
ordered to lie on the table, 


1918. 


He also presented a petition of the Fairfield County Medical 
Society, of Connecticut, praying for an advanced rank for officers 
of the Medical Corps of the Army, which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. OWEN presented a petition of Private Soldier Post, No. 
62, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Oklahoma, of 
Blackwell, Okla., praying for an increase of pensions to veterans 
of the Civil War, which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. j 

Mr, LODGE. I wish to read the following telegram: 

8 Boston, Mass., March 24, 1918. 
Senator Hexry C. LODGE 


Senate Office Building, Washington: 


Resolved, That this mass meeting, held in the Park Square Theater, 
Boston, March 24, call upon our two Massachusetts Senators, Mr. LODGE 
and Mr. Weeks, to do all in their power to secure the support of the 
Republican Party in the Senate to the national suffrage amendment by 
urging all * ican Senators to stand solidly in favor ; be it further 

esolved, That this resolution be sent to the President, the Vice 
President, the majority and minority leaders of the Senate, and to Sena- 
tors Lopce and WEEKS, with the request that Mr. Weeks read it into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Adopted unanimously. 

OLive MILLS BELCHEs, 
State Chairman Massachusetts Branch National Woman’s Party. 


In the absence of my colleague [Mr. WEEKS] and in his behalf, 
I have complied with the request of the telegram and have read 
-it into the RECORD, - 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. OVERMAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4135) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to provide for the 
appointment of a district judge, district attorney, and marshal 
for the western district of South Carolina, and for other pur- 
poses, approved September 1, 1916,” so as to change the time 
of holding courts in the western district of South Carolina, 
reported it with amendments. 

Mr. THOMAS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 8945) to authorize the President 
of the United States to appoint Fred H. Gallup major of Field 
Artillery in the United States Army, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 331) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
Senate resolution 216, requesting information of the Secretary 
of War, reported it with amendments. 

Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on Pensions, submitted a 
report (No. 332) accompanied by a bill (S. 4193) granting pen- 
sions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Regular Army and Navy and of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to certain widows and dependent relatives of 
such soldiers and sailors, which was read twice by its title, the 
bill being a substitute for the following Senate bills heretofore 
referred to that committee: j 

S. 36. William C. Black. 

S. 37. James Golden. 

S. 223. Elmer H. Martin. 

238. Kathryn B. Steiner. 
334. Anthony W. Presley. 
369. Pyrrhus Williams. 
600. Ellsworth E. Welch. 
666. Edward L. Frabe. 
671. Thomas S. Gher. 

893. Thomas E. Cruess. 
1487. George W. Gray. 
1524. John Stone. 

1724, Thomas Bailey. 
1896. Thomas Harrison. 
1944. Mary C. Christensen. 
. Mamie E. Bridgewater. 
. William Shoemaker. 
2272. Harry H. Hallock. 
2838. John Aldrich. 

2448. Luther C. Wright. 
2580. Albert P. Ramsey. 

. 2603. William W. Cook. 

. 2612. Robert L. McFarland, 
. 2841. George White. 
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S. 3192. Martha H. Saers. 

S. 3228. Abbie M. Peabody. 

S. 3441. Richard McDermott, 
S. 3492. John M. Taylor. 

S. 3598. Lottie J. Miller. 

S. 3641. Lawrence O. Loughlin. 
S. 3660. Walter J. Hawthorne. 
S. 3695. Murtha Doyle. 
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S. 3844. Israel Wood. 

S. 3846. Sarah Whittle. 
S. 8867. Catherine Grace. 
S. 3891. Henrietta A. Forbes. 

S. 3912. William W. Keyser. 

S. 4016. Virginia A. Porter. 

S. 4027. Edwin C. Gasque. 

S. 4029. Charles H. Lufkin. 

S. 4128. Sallie Hardwick. 

Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on Pensions, submitted a 


report (No. 333), accompanied by a bill (S. 4194), granting pen- 
Sions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War, and certain widows and dependent relatives 
of such soldiers and sailors, which was read twice by its title, 
the bill being a substitute for the following Senate bills hereto- 
oo referred to that committee: 


. William Colpetzer. 

. Caroline W. Congdon. 
David Craft. 

. Hezekiah Dixson. 

. Josiah H. H. Feather, 

. Uriah P. Getz. 

. Simeon L. Coen. 
Hugh L. Eyler. 

. Daniel R. Cokeley. 
George B. Douglass. 

. Jacob J. Lee. 

Samuel McAtee 

Levi Morris. 

. Benjamin Taylor. 

. James W. Toothman. 
2. Christopher C. Stemple, 
. Leander N. Thornberry, now known as Frank H, Rey- 
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. Frederick J. Young. 

. Henry Harrison, alias Thomas Carman, 
Samuel J. Evans. 
991. Samuel Cook. 

. 1055. Julius Cohn. 

. 1074. John T. Quinby. 

. 1110. Ira Bier. 

. 1112. Martin H. Conger, 

. 1117. Mitchell Larock. 
1118. Lewis T. Holstin. 

. 1135. George W. Welch. 

. 1137. Thomas R. Alway. 
1139. Benjamin F. Jacks. 
1151. William H. Thompson. 
. 1159. Nicholas Johnson. 

. James W. Dorman. 
Davis B. Wilcoxson. 
. Minard Van Patten. 
. Ephraim Otto. 

. Daniel Newby. 
James A. Rutherford. 
. Joseph H. Rowland. 
. Charles Rhodes, 

. Arthur M. Phillips, 

. Thomas C. Moore. 

. Eleazar L. Miner, 

. Francis Marsh, 
Robert P. Gailer, 

. Henry W. Ela. 

. James H. Gunion. 

. Reuben H. Chapel. 

. Samuel S. Baird. 

. Albert G. Dodds. 

. Charles W. Lindsay. 
. Orlando S, Hartman, 
Benton P. Wood. 

. Samuel Gray. 

. William H. H. Knight. 
. Mark P. Morton. 

x . George W. Townsend, 
. 1578. Morey Mulliken. 

. 1584. William P. Cook. 

. John L. Bradford. 

. John J. Swain. 

. Daniel W. Green, 

. Edward Curtis, 

. Philander Wright. 
Adam Flesher. 
Rufus Reynolds. 
James Inman. 

. George W. Hill. 
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. Cyrus Fike. 

. Joseph Bristow. 
„Gilliam L. Craven, 
. Jabez Smith. 

. Albert B. Watrous. 
. Anna Schiler. 

. Walter Emerson. 

. Thomas J, Walker, 
. James H. Shutts. 

. Henry Wheeler. 
Nathan Vanmetre. 

. John M. Jones. 

2. Lyman F. Demind. 
. George A. Stanhope. 
. William M. Somers. 
5. Joshua A. Epperson. 
. William F. Hicks, 
„ Thomas G. Higgins. 
. Elisha L. Hyatt. 

. Abner A. Ellis, 

. Charles S. Lavanway. 
„ Franklin Johnson. 

. David E. Seekins. 

. Albert W. Hassan. 
Sanford Smith. 

. Bennett B. Fuller. 
. William H. Kelsay, 
. Elijah Bullock. 

. Thomas Dunam. 

. William R. Jones. 

. Elijah Borin. 

. Joseph Wolf. 


Isaac B. Childs. 
Francis Dwelley. 
John L. Ridenour. 
Charles F. Ward. 
John M. Anderson. 
George H. Ross. 
John L. Downing. 


Thomas J. Wood. 
. Melvin C. Wolf. 


Charles Woodall. 


Anthony Wilkinson. 


William F. Mullin. 


. William I. Jones. 


Nathaniel Southard. 
John S. Birdsall. 


William H. Nott. 

. Solomon J. Campbell. 
„Christopher C. Ghearhart. 
. John W. Morrill. 

. William D. Bash. 

. Joseph S. LeHew. 
Henry Chapman, 

„ Thomas Madigan. 

. William H. Comstock. 
. Grace E. Waterbury. 

. William H. McGovern. 
. Samuel H. McCormick. 
. Jeremiah McBee. 


Oxley Johnson, 


. George M. Sawyer, 


George O. Miller. 


. Mary M. Shapr. 
Edward Mills. 

. Isaac Williams. 

. Reuben H. Neff. 
. Elijah Roberts. 


John A. Van Loan, 
Gilbert L. Holmes. 
Robert Masters. 


Benjamin S. Waggener. 
. Eri C. Tuller. 
Catherine A. Kanouff. 

. Charles David Jackson alias David W. Jackson. 
. Sarah S. Hubbell. 

. John M. Stephens, 
. Thomas W. Wilkey. 
. Thomas W. Stone, 
John S. Jordan. 

. Jennie L. Holmes, 

„ Philip Bixby. 


John McCracken. 
William H. Temple. 
Franz Nibler. 

Joseph Langenberger, 


S. 3634. Frederick H. Barker. 
S. 3635. John W. Keffer. 
S. 3689. George W. Hamilton. 
S. 3643. Logan Russell. 
S. 3647. Joseph H. Chapman. 
S. 3666. Wesley J. Ladd. 
S. 3675. Richard Hardesty. 

S. 3677. James M. Alloways. 

S. 3678. Taylor Edwards. 

S. 3680. Marion Davis. 

S. 3681. William H. Cliff. 

S. 3682. Robert R. Robinson. 

S. 3683. Martin V. B. Clark. 

S. 8685. Anthon O. Kruger. 

S. 3686. James Hood. 

S. 3703. William H. Phillips. 

S. 3704. Barton O'Neal. 

S. 3707. Wesley Woodard. 

S. 3708. Robert D. Hunter. 

S. 3709. Zachariah R. Thornton. 

S. 8717. John Magorien. 

S. 3722. Godfrey Bohrer. 

S. 3747. Evan T. Jay. 

S. 8761. Elizabeth J. Edson. 

S. 3770. William J. Nelson. 

S. 3794. Warren H. Rhoades alias Orin Bush. 
S. 3811. Mathew W. Clark. 

8.3812. Edward A. Rowley. 

S. 3819. Lydia Wixson. 

S. 3820. Charles F. Marble. 

S. 3822. William Mulloy. 

S. 3824. Frederick Zimmerman. 

S. 3826. Joseph O. Swigert. 

S. 3832. John M. Honeywell. 

S. 3837. James H. King. 

S. 3838. Emma J. Naylor. 

S. 3847. Alice Hersh. 

S. 387 1. Edgar Taylor. 

S. 3889. Merritt S. Harding. 

S. 3921. Nora B. Higgins. 

S. 3924. Freeman A. Forbes. 

George J. Trask. 

Henry Wiese. 

August Schaeffer, 

Nathan L. Brass. 

. John F. Jackson. 

George L. Jaquith. 

. William H. Young. 

Albert J. MeGannon. 

Amos B. Horton. 

. Frank D. Russell. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. CURTIS (for Mr. FERNALD) : 

A bill (S. 4195) for the relief of Sarah E. Church; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 4196) granting an increase of pension to Lewis 
Nicholson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 4197) granting a pension to Catherine N. Wilson 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 143) to permit any and all mem- 
bers of the military or naval forces of the United States serv- 
ing in the present war to accept decorations from the Govern- 
ment of any of the countries concurrently engaged- with the 
United States in the prosecution of said war; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


AMENDMENT TO LEGISLATIVE, ETC., BILL. 


Mr. CURTIS submitted an amendment proposing to increase 
the salary of the minute and Journal clerk of the Senate from 
$3,000 to 83.600 per annum, intended to be proposed by him to 
the legislative, etc., appropriation bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—G. W. JOHNSON. 


On motion of Mr. WALSH, it was 
Ordered, That the papers accompanying the bill S. 2133, 8 -fourtk 
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Congress, first session, granting a pension to G. W. Jobnson, with- 


drawn from the files of 


he Senate, no adverse report having been made 
thereon. 
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WAR WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr, President, I have a manuscript, prepared 
by Dr. Henry Plumb, of Pleasanton, Kans., giving certain views 
as to why we are at war with Germany. I ask that the manu- 
script be referred to the Committee on Printing, with a view 
to having it printed as a public document, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The matter will be referred to 
the Committee on Printing for action. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WAR. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives. disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9352) to amend an act entitle 
“An act providing for am Assistant Secretary of War.” approver 
Mareh 5, 1890. and for other purposes, and requesting a eon- 
ference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the twu 
Houses thereon, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the conference asked for by the House, 
the conferees on the part of the Seumte to be appointed by the 
Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. HITGHCOCK, and Mr. Warren conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


OUTPUT OF COAT. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Post of this morning pub- 
lished the statement which I now read. The headlines ure: 
“BUY COAL EARLY,” PUBLIC AGAIN -TOLD—PRODUCTION 500,000 TONS OFP 

LAST WEEK, GARFIELD SAYS. 

More than half a million tons loss in coal production last week 
caused the Fuel Administration last night to terate warnings con- 
ta‘ned in the announcement of its zone distribution system that next 
winter's supplies of fuel should be Inid in gr EN! keep mines working 
to capacity. The falling off, if continued. officials said. woul! mean 
serious shortage in fuel next winter to those sections not forehanded 
enough to eee in advance. 

The Fuel Administration hokis that having provided a normal and 
economical method of distributing fuel. it can not go further than its 
warning to consumers to purchase early in order to. protect them from 
suffering later in the year. Accumulation of reserve fuel by the ad- 
3 to fill shortages next winter is not considered eſther wise 
nor feasible. 

Fuel Administrator Garfield in a letter to Senator THOMAS, who 
revently announced that Colorado mines were closing down because of 
low prices, says the committee of engineers which investigated the 
mutter reported that the reduction in summer prices to encourage stor- 
age was made at the request of the Colorado operators“ committee, 

E dislike, Mr. President. to occupy unduly the time of the 
Senate in repeatedly calling its attention to the fuel situation 
in my State. If Colorado alone were Interested in the problem, 
I should not do so, because however severe the situntion might 
be if would only concern a very small portion of the Union, 

The Colorado situation, Mr. President, uecording to this state- 
ment, which is assumedly from the Fuel Commissioner. is 
merely one of the trouble spots of a national situation and can 
be used perhaps as well, If not better, than any other in calling 
attention at this time not only to that situation but to its 
inevitable national consequences. 

Mr. President, it is not true that the Colorado operators ever 
requested the commissioner to fix summer prices for their cpa! 
product. They did say that it had been their custom in years 
past, in order to encourage storage in the summer months, to 
reduce prevailing prices as an inducement to that end and that 
the custom would be adhered to, 

The commissioner, in addition to severely cutting the estab- 
lished prices under which the operators were working, now de- 
Hberately informs the country that the added reduction for the 
summer months was made by the request of the operators, 

Mr. President, I can conceive of no adequate Illustration to 
convey the injustice of that statement. It is very much like 
holding up an innocent individual on the street, who, to save 
something, offers to make u small contribution and who is then 
robbed of practically all that he possesses plus an added amount 
upon an assumed request. 

These operators under prevailing prices can and ought to 
encourage the storage of coal during the summer months as 
fully as possible, but a permanent decrease in the prices of coal 
supplemented by an added decrease of prices for the summer 
months necessarily spells suspension, if not ruin, to a very 
Jarge proportion of the independent operators, and I protest 
with all my heart, Mr. Presitlent. against a statement emanating 
from official sources which tells the public that this added de- 
crense was made by the request of the operators. 

So much, Mr. President, for that phase of the statement I 
have rend. It is a very insignificant part of it. Its most sinis- 


ter feature is the acknowledgment by the commission of a 
present shortage of 500,000 tons per week In the output of the 
coal mines of the United States. That is the equivalent of 26,- 


000.000 tons for the current year, an amount, Mr. President, 
appalling in its magnitude and I fear much more appalling in its 
inevitable consequences. 

Mr. President, the situation of the United States is graver 
perhaps than at any other time in its history. We need every 
possible resource of the Nation, and we need it now. if we are 
to prevail in the mighty struggle in which we were forced to 
engage for the preservation of our institutions and the honor of 
the Republie. 

Food will win the war, say some; others that our manufac- 
tured output will do so. Mr. President, I aver deliberately that 
every available resource, food, fuel, clothing, the output of our 
great industries, the young manhood, of the Nation, all these 
things. Mr. President, must be summoned to the support, pos- 
sibly to the defense, of the country if we are to maintain our 
place among the nations and preserve in all their vigor the es- 
sential institutions of freedom and of justice. 

The sale of liberty bonds. will win the war, say some. Mr. 
President, the people of the United States have responded to 
calls for money with an enthusiasm and a generosity without 
parallel in the history of nations. They will continue to do se. 
But that, Mr. President, will not win the war unless the vast 
sums so contributed shall be used frugally and efficiently and 
unless they be supplemented by the encouragement ef industry 
and by the foreing of production to the last degree in all lines 
of human endenvor. 

Mr. President, coal is the foundation of our industries, 
Without it we are paralyzed industrially. Without it comfort 
and health are both jeopardized. It is as essential to a modern 
civilized industrial community as the pulsation of the blood 
through the arteries of the human system to sustain continued 
physieat life. We may build ships but we can not operate them 
without coal. Our lines of communication over the country 
are as perfect as any system on earth. They can not be oper- 
ated without coal. Our manufuctories are equipped as effi- 
ciently as those of any other nation. Their capabilities of out- 
put are almost without limitation, Yet they ean not turn a 
whee! in the absence of a coal supply. 

The patriotism of a nation can not be maintained, Mr. Presi- 
dent, through the winter season in any country, certainly not 
for two suecessive seasons in the midst of cold and suffering, 
without the means of supplying artificial heat. The splendid 
hervism of Washington at Valley Forge and his battered men, 
who stood behind him during that awful test of patriotice en- 
duranee, was put to the supreme test of devotion. I doubt 
whether their magnificent endurance could have been dupli- 
cated for a second winter. 

We have felt, Mr. President, during the past cold season in 
many of our communities, and particularly among the poor 
and the needy, the absence of that most useful and indispen- 
sable material without which the rigors of our Northern eli- 
mate mean suffering, sickness, and death. 

But, Mr. President, during the present and eoming season, in 
addition to supplying our manufactories, our railways. our ves- 
sels, and our own people with coal, comes the added obligation 
of extending that supply to our allies if we would keep them 
in line another 12 months in this terrible struggle. How can 
we expect the Englishman at home, the Italian standing be- 
hind his last barrier and holding back the overwhelming flood 
of vandalism, their people looking with anxious eyes to this 
country for ail and for sustennnce—ean we expect them, Mr. 
President, to stand steady and hold firm if the absolute essen- 
tials of life which they must depend upon this eountry to furnish 
shall fail them? 

And there is France—heroie France—whose magnificent 
struggle against the tides of barbarism is the wonder of the 
world, who has kept the fires of liberty burning upon the altars 
during the past three and a half weary and bloody years, whose 
last supply of coal is now threatened by the advaneing hordes 
of the Kaiser. What will become of France next winter unless 
we can furnish them with the coal that they must have, not 
only to keep their industries going and to produce the muni- 
tions of war but to shield their families, their wives and chil- 
dren from its eold and piercing blasts. 

Oh, my God, Mir. President, when I consider the tremendous 
demands made and that must be made upon this country, the 
last reservoir and the last hope of civitization, when I consider 
that at this hour instead of an increased production the com- 
missioner tells the country that the shortage is 500,000 tons a 
week, I shudder to think what is to become of the allies and 
of us next winter if this shortage continues? Where will that 
relief come which must come if democracy is to be saved and 
the institutions of America preserved from destruction? 

It is that feature, Mr. President, of this announcement which 
gives me the gravest concern. The Kaiser is thundering at the 
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gates of Paris. His mighty legions are flushed with plunder 
and with victory. His insidious spy system and the dissemina- 
tion of his subtle poison behind the ranks will find mighty sup- 
port when the rigors of the next fall shall come if there do not 
come with them the absolute essentials not only to victory but 
to preserve the patriotism and the morale of the noncombatant 
population. 

Patriotism, Mr. President, is a noble and uplifting impulse, 
but it can find no enduring place in the haunts of cold, of hun- 
ger, of misery, and of suffering. The two can not long coexist. 
We do not know what this strain is now. We have not yet been 
put to the test as have the peoples across the sen. But we know 
what will follow if through strain and stress the morale of our 
allies is broken. 

Should we not, Mr. President, encourage production? Should 
we not at this fateful moment in history keep the cables busy 
with good news for those across the sea, assuring them of our 
redoubled efforts in their behalf and our own? Should we call 
“Hold the fort, for we are coming—coming 5,000,000 strong, 
with our treasure, our coal, and our food”? We can not do 
it, Mr. President, unless present matters are corrected. A 
shortage of 500,000 tons of coal in the month of March will, I 
fear, mean a much greater one in the month of April. 

Mr. President, I have been criticized by some of my own 
people for the earnestness which I have displayed concerning 
the orders of the Fuel Administration and their effect upon the 
coal mines and operators of my own section of the State. Mr. 
President, there are no more patriotic people in this country 
than those whom I have the honor, in part, to represent upon 
this floor. The coal measures of Colorado exceed those of any 
coal section of the world. The people want to produce coal; 
they are begging for permission to produce it. Their miners 
are standing with their picks in their hands waiting for orders 
to use them, while here in Washington tyros are busily balancing 
the averages of cost and the averages of profit, then fixing prices 
that are suffocating to the trade and that must result in disaster. 
Mr. President, this is no time for silence; no time for partisan- 
ship. I have been, Mr. President, all my life affiliated from 
conviction with one of the great parties of this country, but I 
would willingly see that party and every other party pass into 
oblivion rather than hesitate to speak here in protest against 
the menace of an admitted situation in the hope that the Na- 
tion may be aroused in some degree to the peril that confronts it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I only came into the Chamber a few 
minutes ago and I desire to inquire, has the Senator stated, 
or is he able to state, somewhere near the quantity of coal 
that could be produced in Colorado above the present quantity, 
if a wiser policy were adopted? 

Mr. THOMAS. In my State, Mr. President, we produced 
last year 12,000,000 tons of coal. It was the purpose of the 
producers to increase that to 15,000,000 for 1918, as they could 
do and can do now, if they are permitted to make a living 
profit, without which, Mr. President, they can not contribute 
their proportion—their “ bit“ —to this mighty struggle. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I trust the Senator from 
Colorado will not think I am interrupting him with any desire 
to disconcert him, for I think he is suggesting one of the most 
important problems before the American people to-day, and I 
agree with him that this policy of suppressing production at 
this time, when production is vitally necessary, is absolute in- 
sanity. 

Mr, THOMAS. Mr. President, far be it from me to charge 
any undue or improper intention or to challenge the good faith 
of any man; I believe that those in charge of this great indus- 
try are doing what they think they ought to do; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, they should, like others, learn wisdom from experience, 
if they can learn it in no other way; and when this commission 
comes before the people with a cheerful statement that the 
shortage of coal for this week is 500,000 tons and upward, and 
for that reason urges all to begin the work of storage, it would 
seem they can not even from experience perceive the crisis 
which we are approaching with double speed in the coal supply 
during the spring and summer months of 1918. 

ily purpose, therefore, in speaking about it this morning as 
earnestly as I can is, if possible, to call public attention to this 
critical prospect, to the end that the people may speak with 
mighty protest for its avoidance. 

Mr. President, I want nothing but good for my country. I 
nm unable to see a silver lining upon the clouds that veil the 
immediate horizon from our view. I know that, however dark 
it is, if this mighty people will gird their loins about, resolve 
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that nothing shall prevent the accomplishment of their purpose 
in this war, inspired by the spirit which animated their fathers 
in winning independence and in establishing the greatest and 
freest Government on earth, we shall go forward to victory, re- 
gardless of the conditions with which we are at present con- 
fronted. Unless they do this, Mr. President, some time in the 
not distant future the Hun, gloated with victory and with 
booty, the invader of our soil, may sink his fangs into America 
and write “Mene, mene tekel upharsin” upon the bomb-shat- 
tered walls of an American Babylon. ` 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. Agreeing entirely with all that the Senator 
from Colorado has so admirably and so eloquently said, I want 
to ask him, Is there any remedy at hand other than the repeal 
of the law? 

Mr. THOMAS. I hope so, Mr. President. I am prepared 
to support any remedy, to advocate the prospect of any remedy 
that will bring home to all our people a realizing sense of our 
overwhelming peril. For that reason I have taken the time of 
the Senate this morning, I hope for the last time, upon this 
very important subject. 


REGISTRATION FOR MILITARY SERVICE—PROSECUTION OF THE WAR. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am obliged to leave the Sen- 
ate for an important conference on the financial corporation 
bill, and I therefore ask unanimous consent of the Senate, and 
their indulgence, to say a few words occupying but a few 
minutes, in regard to the bill which the Senator from Oregon 
IMr. CHAMBERLAIN] will presently call up and to which has 
been offered by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] an 
amendment providing for universal military training. 

I have long supported the purpose of that amendment. I 
believe in it most thoroughly. I am not going to take the 
time of the Senate at this moment to argue it. I advocated it 
as a measure of preparation before war came; I advocate it as 
a measure of preparation now that the war is here; I adyo- 
cate it because I believe that in war or in peace the training 
that would thus be given would be of value to us as a people. 
I especially urge it at this time because, in my belief, it would 
enable us to have the young men of this country ready, when 
they were called upon in the draft, to take their places in the 
ranks trained and disciplined. It is above all as a measure of 
immediate value and immediate preparation that I advocate it. 
How many more bitter lessons must we have in order to learn 
the necessity of preparation and of taking every step possible 
to meet the terrible situation which is now upon us? 

This is one thing which we can do; but there is another thing, 
Mr. President, which I wish to say this morning, and I am 
encouraged thereto by the example of the Senator from Colo- 
radọ [Mr. Tuomas], and that is to tell the truth upon certain 
subjects to the American people. The fate of the war is trem- 
bling in the balance. Our gallant allies are holding back the 
German advance at enormous sacrifice and with a courage 
which goes beyond the range of eulogy. In this dark hour it is 
a crime to keep from the American people facts well known to 
our enemies, but about which our own citizens are misinformed. 

We know here and we have known for weeks, as the Germans 
have known, that we have no fighting planes in France. The 
Secretary of War spoke a short time ago of our beginning to 
send fighting planes to France. He said the number was small, 
but we had begun to send them. We returned at that time the 
two French models which we had had here. Since then I believe 
one American plane has gone; it may be on the water now; it 
may have been landed. The heavy Liberty motor, according to 
the best information I can get, may be developed so as to furnish 
adequate power for bombing planes. The light motor does 
not show a capacity for fighting planes. We have not a fighting 
plane in France. The front where our men are is not defended 
in the air. The French and the English have use for every 
plane they can bring up, and our men are not defended at all. 

We have spent $840,000,000 for aeroplanes in the past year, 
and we have not a fighting plane in France. I was shown a 
statement. from the Aero Club of America saying that what 
was needed was money—three thousand million dollars to build 
aeroplanes. Mr. President, we have granted powers and we 
have given money without stint; but appropriating money and 
granting powers will lead to nothing unless the money is wisely 
expended and the powers are efficiently exercised. This idea 
which some persons seem to have that all that is necessary is 
to appropriate money and utter brave words in order to end 
the war is one of the worst delusions which ever tempted a 
people to destruction, 

The facts I have recited in regard to aeroplanes are known to 
Germany. It is time our people understood them. 
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We have no guns in France, except a few old coast guns 
which we sent out early and for which the French are making 


. carriages. We are using French guns. That is the hard fact. 


We decided to make 75-millimeter guns. We got the French 
plans; they gave us everything, including the secret of the 
recoil, aud six months were wasted while Wwe were trying to 
improve the best recoil of the best gun in the world. and now 
we have no guns. We have gone back to the French plans, with 
six golden wasted months behind us. 

We have turned out two American ships, according to the best 
information I can get. The country is told about 26. or what- 
ever the number is. We have been finishing some comman- 
deered foreign ships; we have commandeered other ships; but 
we have got only two American ships, and yet the Shipping 
Board has been in existence since September, 1916. Two 
American ordered and built ships is our whole contribution thus 
far to the new tonnage of the world. 

Mr. President, it is to the last degree painful to say these 
things. but they are the truth. The facts are there to be dealt 
with. I have the deepest confidence in the American people. 
aml I believe they should not be misted with tales of what we 
are about te do and not be told what we have done and what 
we have failed to do. Let them know the truth; whether it is 
bad or good, let them imve the truth. If they have the truth 
and they see the difficuities. it will arocse the American spirit 
not merely the spirit ef generous patriotism with which they 
have come forward to give their sons and their brothers, their 
money, and their time to the country, but the grim determini- 
tion, the hurd setting of the teeth which was shown on both 
sides during the Civil War. Tell them the truth; tell them 
where we ure to-dny. 

The world looked to us a year ago and said we had come to 
the rescue of the situstion. If the situation is ultimntely to be 
saved. it can only be saved hy the resources and the man-power 
of the United States. We have a good draft law; it hus been 
well administered, We get the men; we can get more men; but, 
apart from that, what have we to show in accomplishment? 
A wasted year. 

Mr. President, the only relief that I can see is to appeal 
to the spirit of the American people. You can not do that if 
you deceive them. Tell them the truth. Let them know the 
dangers and the perils in which they are; that we are fighting 
for freedom, for civilization, for all that makes life worth liv- 
ing; and that we may be fighting before very long for our very 
existence us an independent nation. It is no time to deceive 
ourselves, Let us look fucts in the face. I for one have held 
my peuce a long time, but the day has gone by when it is right 
to held our peace. 

What I said is well known to Senators on both sides of the 
Chamber; just as well known as it is to me—better known, by 
far, te the members of the Committee on Military Affairs, which 
has done such great work during the past winter. But, Mr. 
President, I for one will no longer stund by in silence. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts vieh to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. T should like to ask the Senator why it is 
that the Military Affairs Committee have not published the 
testimony of Mr. Gifford and Gen. Wood and others who 
appeared before them? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am not on the committee. I 
have no fault to find with them. I think they have done great 
work. I am far from having a criticism on anything they have 
done. I praise them in every respect. They will give us the 
testimony of which the Senator speaks whenever they think it 
right to do so. AH I want to say is that I. for one individual, 
one American—that is all—want my people to know just what 
the situation is, and then they will rise up and meet it; but 
if they do not know, they never will. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I think it is proper to say 
that the President has appointed a committee which is at the 
present time undertaking a thorough investigation of the air- 
eraft production matter, and that the War Council, with which 
the Military Affairs Committee meets each Saturday. has been 
promised a statement next Saturday of the facts thus devel- 
oped up to that time. 

I am not combating in any degree the statements made by 
the Senator from Massachusetts. The Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. which has gone far in revealing failures and proposing 
reforms, bas been criticized already in certain quarters for 
what it has done, At the present time it is engaged in an effort 
to coopernte with the War Department, the organization of 
which has been immensely improved since the investigations of 
the Military Affairs Committee commenced; I should not speak 


for the committee, as the chairman is here, but I belicre I am 
safe in saying that the committee will give to the Senate as 
rapidly as possible any information or recommendation which 
may be of value regarding this aircraft matter. The committee 
is naturally under some restraint. It has a publie duty to per- 
form but ean not make publie all the information that comes 
to it and all the rumors that come to it. But an investigation 
is now in progress, and the Senator from Massachusetts will be 
gratified and the country wilt be gratified when that investiga- 
tion has progressed a little more in having revealed the exact 
truth. There is, so far as I know, no disposition to conceal it. 
Whatever the mistakes of the pust muy have been—and they 
aave been enormous I believe they are in course now of being 
cured. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, it is quite encouraging 
to hear the Senator from Nebraska assure the Senate that there 
is a prospect that on next Saturday. or some other time in the 
future, the United States muy get Information as to what is 
being done in regard te the production of airplanes. That is 
quite a considerable progress for the United States to have 
mude after it hus been engaged for a year in the most des- 
perate war that the world has ever seen. 

I am somewhat surprised at the statement of the Senator 
from Nebraska, because my impression was that the substantial 
facts in regard to the airplane situation were known to the 
entire world. They are very simple. There is nothing com- 
plicated about the matter. The facts are adinitted by those 
who are responsible for the production of airplanes. Nobody 
denies them, that I have ever heard. The substantial. funda- 
mental fact in the situation is thut we have been enguged for a 
year in this war, which the Senator from Massachusetts says 
may ultimately result In a struggle for the independence of this 
Nation, and that we have no airplanes. ‘That is all there is 
about it, 

I should like to know if the Senator from Nebraska is in- 
formed of the fact that the plan of those whe bave been made 
responsible for the expenditure of about a billion dollars which 
the Congress of the United States has appropriated for the pro- 
duction of this essential of modern warfare is that we ure not 
going to have any uirplanes at all, at any time, so far as fighting 
battle planes are concerned? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Does the Senator from Nebraska know 
1 is the deliberate purpose and plan of this administra- 

on : 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Since the Senator asks me the question, I 
am perfectly free to make an answer so far as I am acquainted 
with the facts. 

In the first place, the Senator's statement that the facts nre 
all known to the world is true, so far as the fact goes that we 
are probably many days behind time in the delivery of combat 
airplanes, Substantially, we are not behind time in the delivery 
of training airplanes. of which we have about 2.000. When I 
stated that an investigation was being made, I meant that an 
investigation is being made to develop who is responsible for 
the present delinquency in the delivery of combat airplanes. 

Referring now to the last question of the Senator. I may 
say that we have every assurance in the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee that a certain number of combat planes will be rendy 
for delivery on the Ist of July. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. What does the Senator mean by “ com- 
bat planes“? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I mean planes to be used in combat—the 
highest type of combat planes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator does not seem to have the 
understanding of that term that the Aircraft Production Board 
has. We saw here the other day an exhibition of a combat plane. 
not made in this eountry, because there have been none made 
here, but made in France and brought here after we had been 
engaged in this war for a year, in order that here, at the Capital 
of the Nation, we at last might be given an exhibition of an 
aviator flying in a battle plane which we were not able to pro- 
vide for ourselves; and. if I am correctly informed, we never 
will be able, under the administration and the plans and pur- 
poses of the Aircraft Production Board, to see as the product 
of American genius the spectacle of a battle plane such as that 
that was exhibited to us here on Sunday afternoon. because it 
is not the intention of this administration to make any of those 

lanes. 

z Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the Senator there is in 
error, umless the committee has been entirely misinformed. 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. The committee lias been misinformed. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Let me state to the Senator approxi- 
mately the facts. 

Last summer the Aircraft Production Board, in the excess of 
yery oversanguine expectations, promised the country an enor- 
mous number of combat planes by a certain date of the present 
year. I think it was fixed at 20,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Twenty-two thousand. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. A very foolish and a very impossible esti- 
mate. Later on, about October, that estimate was reduced to 
15,000. Later on, approximately in November some time, the 
estimate was reduced, as I recall, to 7,000. On the ist of 
December it was again reduced, and it has been reduced since 
that time, say, on the Ist of January or some time in February, 
until it is now only about one-tenth of the original delivery 
promised by the Ist of July. It is true, however, that combat 
planes are being made. A number have been made in the United 
States—a very small number, it is true. I am not going to tell 
the number that are already in existence in this country. It is 
a ridiculously small number. It will be a larger number in 
April, and a still larger number in May. 

I do not think it is proper to say that the manufacture of com- 
bat planes has been abandoned. It may be true that the liberty 
motor will not be used in the combat planes that are con- 
structed, because the international conferences have developed 
the fact that possibly another motor may be superior to the 
liberty motor for combat planes, and the use of the liberty motor 
may be confined to the bombing planes; but it is not true that 
America will abandon the manufacture of combat planes, be- 
cause America can not do that thing. France is now going to 
her limit in the manufacture of combat planes and is unable to 
deliver combat planes to us; and it is for that reason that our 
aviators across the water are not now flying in combat planes, 
because France is not able to deliver any to them. 

What the Senator from Massachusetts said, however, is not 
strictly correet 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I prefer that the Senator should an- 
swer the Senator from Massachusetts in his own time. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It will only take a moment, if the Sena- 
tor will allow me to finish this. Our line is. not entirely with- 
out protection, because French aviators do to a considerable 
extent, and to the extent that they are able, protect our line 
at the present time. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. We ought to be yery proud of the fact 
that we are depending upon the French for protection on our 
battle line. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. It may perhaps be illuminating to inform 
the Senator what the opinion of the Aero Club of America is 
regarding our shortage of planes. I read from a clipping from 
a New York paper of date March 19: 


Lack of funds has 3 the United States from carrying out an 


aircraft program which will gain and maintain the allies’ suprema 
2 the ue according to a statement issued to-night by the Aero Clu 
of America. 

Recommendation is made that an appropriation of $3,000,000,000 be 
made by Congress for the work, The present appropriation is $640,- 


600,000. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is a little more than that. There 
was only $640,000,000 in one appropriation, but there have been 
several appropriations for this purpose. 2 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MYERS. I should like to ask the Senator from Wash- 
ington how he knows that it is the plan of this administration 
net to have any fighting airplanes? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will give the Senator my information. 
Of course, I am not in the confidence of the administration. It 
is deduced from circumstances which surround the articles that 
are published in the newspapers. 

Mr. MYERS. Then, I will say, if the Senator will permit 
me, that it appears to be simply the opinion and conclusion of 
the Senator, not the announcement of an authentic fact. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; it is an announcement of a fact. 
I do not claim to be infallible. My conclusion may not be cor- 
rect, but I believe that it is. Whether or not it is correct is 
subject to determination upon all the circumstances which any- 
body can produce. If the Senator has any better information, 
let him produce it, and let the world decide what the truth of 
the case is. 

Mr. MYERS. Then it simply seems to resolve itself down to 
a statement and assertion of the Senator. 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. I have not had an opportunity, on ac- 
count of interruptions, to give the source of my authority. I 
am going to undertake to do it. 2 

There have been a great many publications made of the 
admissions of the Aircraft Production Board similar to that 
which was quoted just now by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hrrcucock], apparently with an easy assurance that everything 


is all right. He says that this program is coming along, and 
that it will be only 90 days behind the schedule. Mr. President, 
the fate of nations is often decided in 90 days. My recollection 
is that France was conquered and put under the heel of the 
German emperor in less time than that in the War of 1870-71. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will 
not put me in the light of an apologist. I certainly haye not 
intended to appear in that light. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator, then, is not satisfied with 
the fact that the programme is 90 days behind time? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. By no means. The committee—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Why, Mr. President, this great battle 
that is now on in France will not last 90 days. It has already 
lasted only four days, and it has almost come to a decisive 
point. To come and say that we have performed our duty, 
that we have met with some discouragements but, notwithstand- 
ing those discouragements and obstacles, we are only 90 days 
behind the program, is to put the administration which is re- 
sponsible for these things in an absurd position. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There is something in the Senator's tone 
which indicates that I am appearing as an apologist. I am not. 
I am a critic. I have been condemning and attacking and 
endeavoring to speed up. I am only rising for the purpose of 
stating the facts. I say this Nation has not abandoned its policy 
of building combat planes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I say that it has. Has the Senator 
ever seen a battle plane produced in this country such as the 
French plane that was exhibited here the other day? 

I have in my hand, Mr. President, a statement which bears 
the earmarks. of authenticity. I am accustomed to weighing, 
with some discrimination, the merits of newspaper publications 
and undertaking at least to determine how much credence they 
are entitled to; and this one bears all the evidences of having 
come from interviews with the officials who have charge of 
this work. In fact, it so states. On paragraph is that— 
while 1 that the airplane program is two months behind the 
original schedule 

Of course it is a great deal of satisfaction, Mr. President, 
when the fate of the Nation is to be determined, when defeat 
stares us in the face, to, be confronted with the excuse that the 
schedule that was made for the equipment of the armies of this 
country was somewhat in fault. I have seen a number of state- 
ments to the effect that the number of airplanes and of guns 
and of machine guns was ahead of the schedule, and yet here 
is a statement that it is 60 days behind the schedule. Those 
statements come from the same sources, Which is correct? 
Has not the Senator from Nebraska, has not every Senator, 
seen those statements, put out from the various executive 
bureaus of the Government, that we are ahead of the schedule, 
that airplane production is ahead of the schedule? Well, what 
is the matter with the schedule? If our production of nothing 
at the end of a year is ahead of the schedule, who made the 
schedule, and why was it made upon that basis? And how does 
the Senator reconcile being ahead of the schedule with the state- 
ment which I haye just read that we are 60 days behind the 
schedule and the Senator’s statement that we are 90 days be- 
hind the schedule? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, there is no reconciliation. 
We are behind. I know we are at least 90 days behind. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator does not agree with the 
statements that have been put out from time to time that we 
are ahead of the schedule on aircraft production, then? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Of course I do not. I admit that, and I 
am not standing as an apologist. I object, however, to having 
the Senator state that this country has abandoned the construc- 
tion of combat planes. This country has not abandoned that 
policy, and it can not abandon that policy. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; I agree with the Senator; it can 
not abandon the policy, because it has never undertaken the 
policy. It has not any policy to build battle planes, according 
to the best information I can get. 

I asked the Senator a moment ago what is the distinction, 
what the battle plane was, and he said it was a fighting plane. 
I have in my hand here a statement written by, I presume, a 
correspondent of the New York World, reported in the local 
Washington Times. The New York World is, I understand, a 
paper whose correspondent has the confidence of the administra- 
tion and access to sources of information. Here is the state- 
ment contained there, and I believe it, Mr. President, because 


1918. 
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of its intrinsic evidence of truth. It corroborates the substan- 
tial evidence of the Senator from Nebraska, together with the 
visible, ocular demonstrations which are open to everybody, or 
rather the lack of ocular demonstration of the existence of any 
battle planes after all the efforts we have made to obtain them. 
This statement says: 


By combat planes is meant the machines used for raiding and ob- 
servation purposes and for day and night bombin The term does not 
incinde the single-seated light exclusively fighting planes—the thor- 
oughbreds of the air—nor does it include elementary or advanced train- 
ing planes. They are listed on separate tables. The delivery of 
elementary-school planes is well. into the quantity stage, and the ad- 
vanced planes will soon reach that point. he highly developed single- 
seated fighters are being bullt in ance and England. America has 
never intended and does not now plan to bulld that type. She is too 
far away from the front, where changes in this class of aircraft are 


of almost weekly occurrence, 

Now I believe that statement. I have heard it a number of 
times made here at every period when inquiry was made for 
information, and I shall continue to base my conclusion upon 
its accuracy until I have some evidence to the contrary which 
has not yet been produced, notwithstanding the inquiry and 
the testimony of witnesses which the Senator from Nebraska 
has heard as a member of the Committee on Military. Affairs, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The only element of truth in the state- 
ment of the correspondent read by the Senator, so far as I 
know, is that it has been argued that combat planes should be 
made near the seat of combat for the reason that they are 
compelled from week to week or at least from month to month 
to modify and change them according to the progress and de- 
velopment of the art of manufacture. It is probable—I do not 
know but that it is already the fact—that America will ship 
over the material partly constructed, to complete the manufac- 
ture of combat planes in France for the purpose of taking 
advantage of the latest changes; but that America will aban- 
don the manufacture of combat planes is not true. We have 
that from very definite authority. We know that some of the 
combat planes are in existence this month and that more are 
promised for next month, and that we will have at least 2,000 
of them by July unless present calculations go awry. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is in conflict with the statement 
of the correspondent I have just read. He states that the pro- 
duction of combat planes is not yet in the quantity stage, and 
he carefully explains that combat planes are the bombing 
planes, the heavy planes for raiding purposes, and not the light 
battle planes which are absolutely essential to protect our lines 
of battle from the observation planes and the bombing planes of 
the enemy. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr. FALL. The Senator is right. The term combat plane to 


the ordinary layman or the average American citizen is consid- 


ered as a scouting, fighting plane. As I understand the Senator, 
the combat plane is not only necessary for the protection of our 
men in the trenches, but it is necessary for the protection of 
both the bombing plane and the scouting plane. The object of 
the scouting plane is to carry information, to obtain photo- 
graphs, and so forth. It must be protected against the attack of 
fighting planes; it can not protect itself. The scouting plane 
is in the same condition. Those planes are protected by the 
battle plane, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The only way they can be protected is 
by the fighting plane. 

Mr. President, one other point I want to call attention to. 

Mr. BORAH. Before the Senator takes that up, has he read 
an article in the New York World which purports to contain 
the report of a special agent of the President upon the situa- 
tion with reference to aireraft—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; I have not read it; but I will say 

in that connection that I have made no search for material for 
criticism of the Government. On the contrary, I have searched 
for evidences of good administration rather than bad, and it is 
only when things come to such a pass as to be a scandal to the 
entire world, in my judgment, that I have felt it necessary to 
call attention to them. 
. Mr. BORAH. This purports to be a report of the confiden- 
tial agent of the President. It is not a criticism at all; it is a 
report made, and I assume it was put out authoritatively. It 
could not have been given to the public except in one way. 

Mr. KING.. Will the Senator yield to me just one moment? 
Mr. POINDEXTER, I would much prefer that the Senator 
from Idaho complete his statement, and then I will yield. 

Mr. KING. I just wanted to inquire of the Senator from 
Idaho, with the permission of the Senator from Washington, 
if when he speaks of confidential agent of the President he 
refers to Mr. Borglum. n 


Mr. BORAH. Ido. 


Mr. KING. I think I can state to the Senator from Idaho 
that he does not occupy that relation to the President. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, I do not know. But the article 
states that by virtue of a letter received by the President on 
the 2d day of January this gentleman was authorized to make 
the investigation, and he made the investigation and made a 
report to the President, the report being confidential, and to the 
President. I take it it would not have been published in the 
New York World without a basis for the statement. But I 
read a single paragraph. If it is true, it is a terrible situation; 
and if it is not true, some correction ought to be made. If this 
report is not authoritative, it should be repudiated. The report 
says: 

The general situation indi N 
irregularh . as report shows, due to. self-interest e 
the work of Able Nee e 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I can state on my own knowledge a 
first hand that a gentleman high in the eee of 9 
plane construction board stated to me that there seemed to be 
in.the effort to produce airplanes some mysterious unknown in- 
fluence that was putting a blight upon the entire efforts of the 
board that he could not explain. I know something about the 
efforts of the board-and something of why we have no air- 
planes. I know that of my own knowledge. 

In that same article that I referred to a moment ago it was 
stated that one of the difficulties which have prevented the 
production of airplanes has been the difficulty of getting spruce, 
I know where the spruce is. There are quantities of it in the 
State I in part represent and in the adjoining State of Oregon, 
and I myself have presented to the gentlemen who have been 
delegated to produce the airplanes the offer of men of wealth, of 
character, of patriotism, to produce and deliver to them all the 
spruce that they needed; men who are able to make good their 
word; men who could produce and deliver the spruce in record 
time if there had been merely one word of consent. But that 


‘consent was refused. They were unable to get permission to 


produce spruce, and yet it is said that the reason why we have 
no airplanes is because they could not get spruce. I know they 
could have gotten spruce not 60 days or 90 days ago but 6 
months and 9 months ago. All the spruce that was needed 
could have been had for the asking for it and the payment of a 
reasonable price, to be fixed by the Government itself. 

I also know something, Mr. President, in this connection, about 
the reason for the delay and failure to have ships. There are 
in my State great harbors. There are men skilled in building 
ships. There are men there with the resources and the capital 
who do not need to come to New York or anywhere else to 
secure the necessary funds to carry on their operations; men 
who are experienced in the construction of ships; men who have 
had organizations of employees ready at their bidding to carry 
out their contracts. I made offers on their behalf to the Ship- 
ping Board months ago and have informed the Shipping Board 
that I knew that if these men agreed to deliver a ship the ship 
would be delivered. Their record of accomplishment, the means 
which they possess, was a guarantée that the ship would be de- 
livered in accordance with any agreement they made; and I 
was unable to get permission for these men, who were largely 
actuated by patriotic motives in offering to assume these con- 
tracts, because there are many other avenues of employment 
with a profitable return in which they have been engaged. But 
their offers were refused. They were delayed from week to 
week and month to month before they could get any answer 
at all. 

In the meantime the lines of ships that carry the lifeblood 
of the Nation across the sea were being destroyed by the German 
submarines, while month after month men who were, in Septem- 
ber, 1916, commissioned with authority to produce ships quib- 
bled about preparations and about time and about specifica- 
tions. Men have known how to produce ships that would sail 
the seas and carry freight to the people of the world long before 
the men who sit upon this Shipping Board were born. The 
members of the Shipping Board held no exclusive knowledge 
of the plans and specifications of ships. There are great organi- 
zations in the world whose business it is to determine whether 
a ship is seaworthy in order that they may insure it, and if a 
ship is built that comes within the rules and regulations of 
their register it is a sufficient ship for the needs of a Nation 
that is fighting for national existence. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from North Carolina? z 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In just a moment. Those shipbuilders 
were ready to comply with those regulations and those condi- 
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tions. and they were not only not sought but their offers were 
positively declined, ] 

Mr. OVERMAN, Does the Senator think this is a proper 
time, admitting everything to be true, to discourage the Ameri- 
ean people in the saddest hour of our history during the war? 
Does he think it is the proper course to take on the floor of the 
Senate? Sometimes silence is golden. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I infer from what the Senator from 
North Carolina says that if these things are true that I say are 
true we should remain silent about them. I have remained 
silent about them for a long time, 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator is taking this opportunity, 
when I say we are in great distress, to discourage the American 
people, when we need to have them enthused instead of being 
disheartened. K 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 
American people. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It discourages everybody. Now is the time 
for all men to be true and to be silent about matters that we 
may admit to be true. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not agree with the Senator. I think 
there comes a time after a while when silence and forbearance 
is a fault. I will tell you it is the duty of the Senator from 
North Carolinn and of other patriotic citizens not merely to be 
silent but to exert yourselves to improve the administration and 
the efforts of the Government, í 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator is here at this time critieizin 
the administration becnuse of mistakes, when it is doing the best 
it can to carry on the war. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am here for the purpose of pointing 
out what the Senator is seeking to cover up—an undisputed und 
scandalous failure of the administration. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask the Senator. admitting what he says 
to be true, is this the proper time for the Senator to be throw- 
ing it out to the American people, when they ought to be en- 
thused? I think the Senator is a member of the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; I am not; but that does not make 

difference 

Mr. OVERMAN. I thought the Senator was. He is making 
statements here. I do not know whether they are true or not, 
They may be true, but I say we ought to correct these mis- 
takes, but correct them in the proper way. Every man here on 
the floor wants to correct them, Every man here. I think, is 
a patriot; and why does the Senater stand here, at this very 
time when we are in a serious condition, to make the people of 
America unhappy and discourage them? This is not the time. 
I want every cort made to correct the errors, if there are 
errors. It is a time for everybody to get tegether and correct 
these errors. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. How can everybody get together and 
correct the errors if everybody does nat know about the errors? 

Mr. OVERMAN, I think every Senator on this floor is trying 
to correct them. I know we have the Military Committee, 
which is a great committee, that has been investigating these 
matters; and they will be corrected. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is encouraging. I am glad to 
know that they will he corrected. It may be that the discussion 
here this morning may lead toward that end. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The point I make is that the Senator from 
Washington is stirring up trouble in the country. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, If it stirs up trouble. Mr. President, in 
order to point out the actual situation we are in, with a view of 
remedying that situation, with a view of chnnging this policy 
of nonpreduction and removing the secret influences and mys- 
terious blight that are thwarting the efforts of the administra- 
tion, then it is time to understand that situation, in order that 
everybody, as the Senator from North Carolina says, may unite 
to bring about a successful issue of this war. 

Mr. OVERMAN. My point is that the Senator is not going 
about it in the right way. and I do not believe—if he will allow 
me to say so—it the best way to do it at this time. 

Mr. FALL. Will the Senator from Washington yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. FALL. As I understand, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. OverMAN] is now in charge of a bill providing that 
absolute power be vested in the President of the United States, 
and that the Senator is going to insist upon the passage of that 
bill. I am one of those who have advocated, or at least who 
have voted for, practically every particle of legislation of that 
character; I am not at all sure that I shall not support as 
strongly as I can the bill, the passage of which the Senator will 
urge; but, Mr, President, as an American I am exactly in the 


This is not going to discourage the 


frame of mind which was so eloquently and so forcefully ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Colerado [Mr. THomas] tus morn- 
ing—one who would see his party sink to the uttermost depths of 
hell rather than that the people should suffer any further 
from inaction and failure and want of knowledge; one of those 
who would rather vote absolutely autocratie powers to the Presi- 
dent; but I do want to know what the President is doing with 
the powers which have already been given. For that reason I 
think that a discussion of this kind as to evident failures, which 
we all know, every one of us, the Senator from North Carolina 
as well as I. or else the Senator who says he is seeking for 
information has not been in fact seeking for such information. 

As one of those who recognizes that failures have been made, 
I think that the time has come for the application of remedies. 
I do not think that the President himself can be reached in any 
way except by the knowledge that the people of the United 
States are finally getting Information which, apparently, he has 
not yet assimilated. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I say to the Senator that I agree with 
him and 1 fully indorse the sentiments which have been ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Colerado [Mr. Tuomas]. but I do 
not think the floor of the Senate is the proper place to discuss 
these matters at this time. I think it ought to be done by the 
committee: that that is the proper place to do it. 

Mr. FALL. If I may trespass upon the time of the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Pornpexter] a moment longer, I desire 
to say that the Senator from North Carolina calls himself a 
Democrat and I have been called a Republican, I believe, as a 
Democrat and as a Republican and as a citizen, and I have 
always so believed, that the people of the United States cnn 
attend to their business and can force their administrative and 
their legislative ofticers to attend to their business as it should 
be attended to if they are Informed. Time and again here 1 
have said that I was never afraid of inflamed public opinion if 
public opinion had an opportunity to Inform itself. I say, with 
due respect to the President of the United States. that he is 
simply representing as an Executive, or he should represent as 
an Executive, the wishes and desires of the people of the 
United States as expressed through their legislative officers 
elected by them for that purpose. He should execute the laws 
which this Congress passes. and should ailminister the powers 
which they vest in him for the protection of the American people. 
I have been willing to vote the very ultimate power to the 
President: but T as one now say to you, sir. that T shall demand, 
as an American citizen, to know how those powers are being 
administered, not only with reference to the construction of 
airships but with reference to the contro! of the business of this 
country ; with reference to the placing of our men in the trenches, 
where they may be capturéd to-day or may be dying by the 
thousands. 

I want knowledge and I want the people to have that knowl- 
edge. I am one of those who differ from the Senutor from 
North Carolina. I am not afraid of the people knowing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President. will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield te the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr, SMOOT. T want to say to the Senator from New Mexico 
Mr. Fatt] that there is no tack of channels under this adininis- 
tration through which information can be conveyed to the 
American people of the conditions as they exist to-day. I hold 
in my hand here. Mr. President, a list of the governmental public- 
ity bureans—I should say a partial list. I want Senators to under- 
stand that there are over 47 of them that E have recorded upon 
these pages [exhibiting]—47 governmental publicity bureaus, 
There is no tack of agencies on the part of this Government to 
see that information reaches the farthest ends of the country, 
in all the homes of the people; but I will undertake to sny to 
the Senator that I do not believe that one of those agencies 
has published one thing in the way of criticism or calling the 
attention of the American people to the unfortunate position 
in which we find ourselves to-day. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think that is true, 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I shall conclude in just a minute, if the 
Senator pleases. 

Mr. President, I have as much interest in the success of the 
American Army on the battle front in France as has the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Overman], but when we read from 
day to day the utterances of soldiers in the trenches to the 
effect that they see German bombing and gas planes flying over 
their lines and back of their lines, and that they have no means 
of protecting themselves except such as may be afforded them 
through the friendship and the common interests of our French 
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allies, I think that devotion to that cause demands that any 
effort that I may be able to make in the way of publicity or other- 
wise be put forth to lead to the production of airplanes to ac- 
company the other branches of our military service in France in 
order that they may be protected and that they may have oppor- 
tunity to gain the victory which we all expect, but which will 
be impossible unless they are thoroughly supplied with airplanes, 

One thing to which I object is the explanations and excuses 
which are made by those officials who are responsible for the 
production of the equipment of our Army. I have here a state- 
ment, recently published in the newspapers, in which these offi- 
cials proceed to say that they have been successful because 
they have spent so many billions of dollars of money and have 
employed so many clerks in their offices. I do not think that is 
a proper standard of success. I admit they have spent billions 
of money; I admit that they have employed thousands and tens 
of thousands of clerks, but I say that when they have expended 
that money and employed this army of employees and assistants, 
and after the expiration of a year, when we are confronted with 
the fact, which I believe is not denied, that we have no machine 
guns, that we have no cannon except those that are supplied to 
us by our friends and allies in France, it is time to give public 
utterance to those facts and to call the attention of the country 
and the world to them. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. In view of the statement made by the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Smoor] that there are 47 publicity agents, 
I will ask the Senator if he cares to express his opinion as to 
the output of those agencies proportioned to the effort and the 
expense involved? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Well, I have here in my hand a state- 
ment, evidently coming from executive officers, with the heading, 
“Sixteen cannon plants ready for operation.” Upon reading 
it I find that instead of 16 cannon plants being ready for opera- 
tion, the statement is to the effect that negotiations are in prog- 
ress which, it is hoped, will lead to the establishment of 16 
cannon plants. That is the progress that we have made a year 
after we entered the war. 

So it is said that another accomplishment has been the— 
expenditure of approximately $40,000,000 for plant facilities to manu- 
facture artillery cannon, with an estimate that $300,000,000 will be 
spent for cannon alone within two years after the outbreak of the war, 

I do not dispute those facts. It may very well be that they 
have spent $40,000,000 already for plant facilities, and that they 
have made estimates to expend $300,000,000 more, but if the 
amount were $300,000,000,000 and they had produced no cannon, 
it would not be an evidence of the performance of their duty. 

So it is said—and this is a peculiar excuse, which is put out 
for the situation of affairs—that— 

By June of this year the memorandum said— 


And this memorandum was put out by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War— 
the division will have a staff of 1,500 officers and 10,000 civilians. 


That is quite an accomplishment, to get 1,500 officers and 
10,000 civilians employed, if the standard of success in prepar- 
ing this country to carry on this war is the number of officers 
and the number of civilians employed; but, however great the 
number of officers and however many thousands of civilians 
may be employed, it is very poor satisfaction to the country, in 
the time of a crisis such as this, if we have no results in the 
way of equipment or arms from that great establishment: 

It was said a moment ago by one Senator that very soon we 
may be fighting for our national existence, Well, the trouble is 
that there are too many people in this country who are not in 
favor of independent national existence, and they have received 
entirely too much encouragement. There is a doctrine called 
“internationalism,” which means a surrender of independent 
national existence and a merger with all of the different peoples 
of the world, which is openly preached and advocated by a con- 
siderable number of people. Not long ago I was very much sur- 
prised to hear read upon the floor of the Senate, with the ap- 
proval and eulogy of distinguished and patriotic Senators, a 
letter from a gentleman by the name of Thompson, which con- 
tained a fulsome eulogy of Trotsky and Lenine, German traitors 
masquerading under the guise of Russians, who sold out their 
adopted country and who do not believe in the doctrine of inde- 
pendent nationality, but believe in that counter and inconsistent 
doctrine of what they call “ internationalism.” 

Not long since we saw official utterances from the President 
of the United States, in which he offered encouragement to this 
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misnamed government of Russia, which in the name of liberty 
has sacrificed the Russian people to the most tyrannical nutoc- 
racy, perhaps, that any government has ever developed. 

We have an ally in whom we are very much interested on 
the Pacific coast, an ally that has scrupulously kept her en- 
gagements in this war, an ally that has lived up to the best 
traditions of western civilization, although she has but re- 
cently acquired it. The great Empire of Japan has been a 
faithful ally to the United States and the other democracies of 
the world in this war; and yet, in the face of the advancing 
German influence in Russia, - in the face of an army of German 
and Austrian prisoners who had been released and who, the 
papers this morning state, are gathering into an army in 
Siberia, fully equipped with machine guns, with powder, and 
with cannon, and although Japan is ready and willing, in pur- 
suance of her obligations to her allies, in perfect good faith to 
do for Russia in the face of the German menace what we in 
our feeble and inefficient way are seeking to do for France, 
to send her troops there to stem that tide, to protect our Pacific 
coast, to protect the great store of railroad material and of 
war equipment which the taxes of our people have provided and 
assembled at Vladivostok, instead of offering a hand of en- 
couragement, instead of showing our gratitude, we offer dis- 
couragement; we indicate, in the face of all the good faith that 
Japan has displayed, a doubt of her intentions. Consequently 
we leave this great drama of the secret machinations between 
the bolsheviki of Russia and the German Kaiser to go on, 
spreading their net around the liberties of the Russian people, 
gathering up her resources and consolidating their gains, or- 
ganizing the Russian railroads, preparing to use all of the mate- 
rial of food and of men—because the men will be but slaves 
working under German military commanders—and to produce 
the materials with which Germany will meet France and Eng- 
land and the United States on the western front; and we not 
only sit idly by while that is going on but we dissent; we ob- 
55 to the help which the generous hand of Japan is proffer- 

us. 

We object to this disinterested policy on the part of Japan 
I call it disinterested because I can readily see that it would be 
to the interest of Japan to conserve her forces, to keep her army 
intact, to maintain undiminished her supply of guns and powder. 
She offers to use them for the allied cause. From the states- 
men of France and England come words of encouragement and 
of good faith, but from the American Government comes only 
dissent and refusal not only to assist but to consent for Japan 
to engage in this undertaking. 

What can we expect from a foreign policy such as that? Time 
and time again there have been difficult and more or less acute 
issues between Japan and the United States in the Pacific, and 
there are certain plain and fundamental principles in which 
the people of the Pacific coast are not only interested but upon 
which they have planted themselyes irrevocably. One of them 
is that the Pacific coast is for the people of the United States. 
It is a branch of that doctrine by which the United States has 
said to Europe and to Asia, in effect: “ Do not interfere in the 
affairs of the Americas.” Now, I am in favor of that doctrine. 
It is essential to our safety and to our future prosperity. But 
if we assume that attitude—that Japan must keep her hands 
off from the Western Hemisphere—Japan must expand in some 
other direction. She must find food for her people, room for 
her increasing population, somewhere on the face of the earth. 
We have said to her: “ You can not find it in America”; yet 
because of an unfounded doubt, even as to her intentions on 
the mainland of Asia, we refuse to accept her assistance in 
meeting the German menace in Siberia. I say that it is a mis- 
taken policy. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator inform us 
what information he has that is official about that? The news- 
papers, perhaps, have said it, but does the Senator believe every- 
thing he sees in the newspapers? 

Mr, POINDEXTER. No; I do not believe everything I read 
in the newspapers, but I undertake to pick out of things in the 
newspapers those which I do not believe and those things which 
I do believe. I have been accustomed for a good many years 
to consider the credibility of witnesses in the light of circum- 
stances; and when I see a situation which is known to every- 
body to exist in Siberia, and when the universal statement is 
not only in the newspapers but everywhere, from Europe and 
Asia and America, that Japan is willing and ready to use her 
army and her fleet to protect the property of the allies and the 
interests of the Russian people, and when that enterprise is 
stopped, is not carried out, in the face of the great need for it, 
when the crisis is acute, I do believe in the face of that cor- 
roborating circumstance that our administration has refused to 
give its assent. 
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Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Arizona, 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I de not profess to speak from any 
more knowledge than any other Senator has, I confess to an 
ignorance about as deep as I think all of us have of the rela- 
tions between. Japan and Russia and the probable effect ef an 
assault by Japan upon Russia. and whether as between the 
German assault on the one side and the Japanese assault on 
the other Russia in its disorganized condition might not imme- 
diately join the forces of Germany itself in au assault on Japan. 
So. that it is a very serious question, and not to be laid down, 
it strikes me, us a matter of mere unquestioned dietum that it 
is a proper thing to rush in there. I do net knew. I am not 
in the confidence of these who are in touch with these matters; 
but those things have occurred to me while the Senator was 
speaking. I do not know what effect a Japanese invasion might 
have on the Russian people, especially as Russia is ubsolutely 
headless and has gone to pieces. Suppose that under the machi- 
nations which Germany has so successfully practiced, in more 
“tham ene country she should persuade Russia that her interest 
lies in standing with Germuny against a Japunese invasion? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That isa confirmation of the proposition 
which the Senator from South Carolina questioned. The views 
and the doubts expressed by the Senator from Arizona, with 
his means. of access to the executive brunch of the Govern- 
ment, confirm: the public: report that the administration enter- 
tains the sume doubts that the Senator from Arizona has just 
exp 

Now, while we are doubting, while the President is doubting— 
and I have no desire: to embarrass the President in any way; I 
agree with him generally, and want to support him in-every way 
possible—and: while the Senator from Arizona is doubting 
whether we ought to act, Germany is not doubting, Germany is: 
not hesitating. She has the ability to decide and to: net. while 
we have only the nbility in this particular matter to debate and 
doubt and hesitate; and while we are doubting the fate of 
Russia and her position in this war are being fixed and settled 
forever. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I will suggest, if the 
Senator will permit me. that sometimes people walk in where: 
other Individuals. or spirits are afraid to tread. This is not a 
matter of fear, but it is a matter of common sense. It strikes me 


that if this country is in the deplorable condition that the Sen- 


ator has been un hour telling about, we are ima very poor ntti- 
tnde from that standpoint to say that we will Just rush in any- 
how, nolens volens, prepared or not. and take on another 
const iv a war that is giving us about as much as we enn at- 
tend to across the Atlantic. It seems to me that instead of Iny- 
ing down a course of action for the President. who probably 
hus as wide a field and as many facts to deal with as we, E for 
one, at leust, would be very careful before E mit down the 
absolute dictum that he was making an enormous mistake in a 
matter of this importance; 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is not a dictum, Mr. President; it is 
the expression. of an opinion. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 


Mr, POINDEXTER. Just a moment. Although it is: some- 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not know that I ean question it 
behind his back. I hope it will be questioned in front of his 
face to such an extent that it will not succeed. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I meant no offense to the Senator 
by saying “behind his baek,” I was referring to the fact that 
behind the back of the invading lines of Germany there was no 
one questioning that course of action. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I understood what the Senator said. 
= Mr AMIEN: of Arizona. I did not mean that offensively to the 

enutor. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I know that the Senator did not. I do 
not expect that the intervention of Japan in Russia would 
result in any formidable or increased movement of the Russian 
people against the allies. The Senator knows that Russin is 
now under the control of the Germans; and if he has read the 
multitude of dispatches which, all taken together, indicate the 
true situation, he knows that Germany's constant and per- 
sistent labor and work in Russia is to fasten her tentacles upon 
the resources, of that country; and unless they are stopped by 
the only thing that appeals to these who direct the movement, 
of the German armies—namely. force—we will have what the 
Senator fears, and that is the resources of the Russian Empire 
directed against the allies in this war. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
permit just one more interruption, I will not trouble him any 
more, 

I will ask the Senate to think for just a moment of the vast 
stretch of country lying, between the preposed assault by 
Japan and the great Russian Empire. of whieh Germany ut the 
present time has but a drop im the bucket im her possession, 
and to consider whether an assault from the extreme opposite 
side by an alien race might not have the effect that I have sug- 
gested. Not knowing that it was the President's attitude, not 
standing in the light of defending his attitude in any way, but. 
seeing the geography of the situation and the immense differ- 
ences of opinion in the Russian Empire, so fur as we can safely 
gather them, it seems to me that we might be a little timid 
before we say, and think very carefully before we say. to 
the Commander in Chief of the Armies of the United States: 
“We advise right now an assault on eastern Russia.” 

w N Mr. President, will the Senator permit a. sugs 
gestion 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. T yield. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the able Senator im his observations 
respecting Japan, and her integrity, and her scrupulous regard 
of all obligations as an ally, and her desire to curry out her 


‘international responsibilities.. I agree with him that there is 


no reason justifying anyone in expressing, or entertaining a 
doubt as to the fidelity of Japan to the allies in this great con- 
test. I think I can say to the Senator—ani I make this obser- 


‘vation after having made some investigution—thut the subject 


concerning which he is now speaking, namely, the Intervention 


‘of Japan in Siberia, has received and is receiving the most 


serious consideration of the executive department of the United 


States and of the allies, 


what embarrassing: to differ with the President. it has always | 


been the practice in the United States for American citizens to 
De guided by their own judgment and their own opinions. in 
these matters; and whether the Senator from Arizonn is right 
or the President—who, I understand. occupies the same position 
on this question that he does—is right. or whether those who 
differ from him: are right. must be determined in the light of 
events. The thing to be ascertained is not what the opinion of 
the President is or his judgment abont these matters. Many 
Presidents have made mistakes, The thing to be ascertained: is 
the truth. 

I may not find ity the Senator from Arizona may not find it; 
but in the expression of conflicting opinions, and in calling the 
attention of the public in order that that great agency of democ- 
racy, an enlightened public opinion, may have an opportunity 
to operate. we may be able to ascertain the truth in this matter. 

Mr. KING and Mr. SMITH of Arizona addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Utah, as he 
rose first. 

Mr. KING. I wilh defer to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I was only about to suggest. in the line 
of the argument the Senator has already made im his expressed 
admiration of the go-to-it-ness of the German people, that É 
have never seen any particular effort to question behind the 
German Emperor’s back his assault on the English forces. 


I do not think that there is a concurrence of view upon the 
part of all the interested parties in the wisdom. or necessity 
of a military expedition immediately by Japan into Siberia. It. 
has not been determined yet, as E understand, that the military 
grounds demand or justify the sending of.a Japanese army 
into Siberia. Of course, the situation changes almost dnily, so 
that no absolutely immutable plan can be adopted. My infor- 
mation is that the stores of munitions and war supplies the 
Senator refers te are not imperiled by any attack, threatened 


or potential, now apparent upon the part of German or Austrian 


forces; and I think the Senator can. be assured that just as soon 
as it becomes apparent that military exigencies demand the 
intervention of Japan in Siberia Japan will go into Siberia 
with the support of all of the allies, including the Government 
of the United States. I feel sure that the executive department 
ef the Government is dealing with this serious and important 
matter in a broad and comprehensive way. If is not always an 
ensy task to ascertain the facts with reference to a condition 
so far away. as that now existing in Siberiu and eastern Rus- 
sia, und the uncertainty of a situation and the duily change 
therein renders the consideration of the same difficult and 
delicate. 

In my opinion there will be concord between our Government 
and those associated: with her against the central powers in 
dealing with the Far East situation.. : 

Mr. POINDEXTER.. Mr. President, my only hope is that the 
decision: will not be delayed until it is a repetition of being 
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too late, as has been so often the case in this war. The expe- 
riences in the war have indicated that the successful defense 
of what America stands for—free government, the principles 
of Christianity, and the teachings of civilization—must be 
defended in the west. From the beginning Russia has made 
but a feeble opposition, compared with her resources and num- 
bers, to the central powers, which have started out to impose 
their “kultur” upon the world. The farther west we come, 
in my judgment from the experience of military operations of 
the war, the stauncher and stronger people are found. Austria 
perhaps is n little better than Russia; Germany is a little 
better than Austria; France and England are far superior to 
Germany; and when America finds herself, when her people 
are advised as to the issue, when we recover from the long 
campaign which was made by those in authority to prevent 
us from preparing to defend our rights, I am in hopes that we 
will, at least, be able to prove ourselves worthy to take our 
stand as equals beside those great people who are now defend- 
ing civilization from the barbarism of Germany. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I have veen sitting here in 
my seat wondering why this speech was mrde and this discus- 
sion had this morning. What is the purpose of it? Does any- 
body think it is going to do any good? I hope my friend was 
not playing politics when he was discussing these matters. I 
hope to God that is not true. This is no time to do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is House bill 8696, the Indian appropriation bill. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I was much impressed, as I am 
sure we all were, by the remarks of the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Overatan] a few moments ago. I agree with 
him, as I am sure the Senator from Washington will also, that 
this is no time to discourage the American people. But, Mr. 
President, while that is true, by the same token no more is it 
the time to mislead the people as to our condition of prepared- 
ness for the great task that is ahead of us. 

In the course of some remarks that I addressed to the Senate 
yesterday I stated that I had recently seen in the public prints 
some statements which I regarded as perilously misleading. I 
do not withdraw the adjective. I think some of the statements 
I have seen are perilously misleading. For instance, on the 
2ist day of February there appeared in the Washington Post 
and in other newspapers a statement given out by the Secretary 
of War. The headlines over that article in the Post read as 
follows: 

Unirep STATES AEROS Go ABROAD—FIRST SHIPMENT IS Five MONTHS 
AHEAD OF ORIGINAL SCHEDULE—LIBERTY Moror SETS PACE—MAKES 
POSSIBLE ATTACKS ON HUNS MUCH Sooner THAN EXPECTED—BREAKS 
EVERY KNOWN RECORD FOR SPEED AND sy germ de or Tuat TYPE OF 
Morors ror FLIERS, Secretary BAKER ANNOUNCES—THOUSANDS OF 


SKILLED pene Now NEEDED AND Must VOLUNTEER, NUMBER 
Berne 115,000. 


Then the articis begins with this: 


The first American-built battle planes are en route to France, near 
five months ahead of the original schedule. 

Mr. President, I am loath to believe that the Secretary of 
War gave out that statement. I can scarcely credit it as true, 
and yet it is attributed to him in this article and other news- 
papers of the same date, 

Mr. President, I submit that that statement was wholly mis- 
leading and, as I said yesterday, perilously so. I mean by 
that just this: That any statement which leaves the American 
people under the impression that things are as they are not is 
perilously misleading. ‘The people are entitled to know the 
truth. If we can not tell them the truth, let us not feed them 
upon statements of a kind which tend to quiet them and lessen 
their appreciation of the tremendous efforts that must be put 
forth by all, if we are to win this war. 

Just 10 days ago there appeared in the newspapers a dis- 
patch on the same subject, and the Indianapolis Star, a news- 
paper printed in the city in which I have my home, printed 
as headlines over this article: 

United States air fleet certain by July.” 

“ Battle planes sufficient to protect all American sectors will 
then be in France.” 

The article which those headlines lead is not so very definite 
in what it has to say, but the impression made by the tenor of 
the dispatch upon the mind of the editor who wrote those 
headlines was in conformity with the character of the head- 
lines themselves, and the whole American people are misled 
52 that sort of thing, as they should not be. 

Mr. FLETCHE Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. NEW. I yield. 


Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator surely does not mean to hold 
the Secretary of War responsible for headlines in a newspaper 
or even for the contents of the newspaper article? 

Mr. NEW. I did not. I said I was loath to believe that the 
Secretary of War had said what was attributed to him. The 
headlines, of course, are written in the office of the newspaper, 
but I read the first paragraph of it and I will read a little 
further: 

The first American-bu 
five months ahead of tne OEA] mie S 

In making this announcement last night, Secretary Baker said the 
first shipment, althou not large, “marks the final overcom: 
many jculties met building up this new and intricate ind 

That is what the Secretary is quoted as having said. 

Mr. President, I did not rise here for the purpose of criticizing 
the Secretary of War or of criticizing anybody else particularly, 
but I do think the point ought to be made clear that it is time 
the American people should be told the truth about their own 
affairs and not to be misled into a condition of mind that is too 
complacent considering the tremendous emergency with which 
we are brought face to face. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr, NEW. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I agree with the Senator that the public 
should be told the truth, and I assume therefore that the Sena- 
tor will tell the truth now. Have we one single fighting airplane 
over in Europe to-day? 

Mr. NEW. Not one. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Have we a machine to-day, according to 
the testimony of experts, that will stand the strain of a fighting 
machine? : ` 

Mr. NEW. We have not a single combat plane in France 
to-day, unless it has been landed within the last few days. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. NEW. I do, 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I have, Mr. President, some- 
what the same intention of the Senator who has just propounded 
his query. I am a very humble Member of this body, but, like 
every other Member here, I am willing to give of my blood just 
as you are ready to give of your blood; but we ask for the 
blood that we give a fair chance in fighting this war. I take it 
the Senator understands and knows just what the situation is, 
and therefore, with his permission, I want to ask him what 
was the aircraft program for July 1 of this year? 

Mr. NEW. I think, while I had not intended to mention it, it 
is fair and just to say that the original program called for deliv- 
ering in France 12,000 combat planes by the 1st of next July. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Then I ask the Senator if he 
can answer, and if the answer violates no confidence, how many 
were delivered or how many will this . deliver on the 
Ist dax of July in France? 

Mr. NEW. Thirty-seven. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, with the per- 
mission of the Senator from Indiana, I desire to ask concerning 
the accuracy of a startling statement which has been repeated all 
over this building to-day. Is it in testimony before the Military 
Committee that the condition of our boys in the trenches to-day 
is that without let or hindrance German planes are flying over 
them and flying so low that our boys are shooting at them with 
revolvers? I want to know whether that is the testimony before 
the Military Committee? 

Mr. NEW.. It is. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. ‘Then, Mr. President, in answer 
to the animadversions of the Senator from North Carolina and 
others, I say that there is just one way to correct this sort of 
outrage upon American youth, and that way is, in the language 
of a distinguished Executive, “ pitiless publicity.” [Applause in 
the galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is any further demon- 
stration in the galleries the Chair will direct the Sergeant at 
Arms to clear the galleries. The occupants of the galleries must 
understand that they are here by the courtesy of the Senate, and 
that. manifestations of approval or disapproval form an infrac- 
tion of the rules. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. NEW. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator says that it is now ex- 
pected that there will be 37 combat planes delivered in France 
in July. Certain statements that bear intrinsic evidence “of 
being from a well-informed source that I called attention to 
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this morning make a distinction between aeroplanes which go 
under what I think is a misleading name of combat planes. He 
states that these planes that are called combat planes are listed 
alongside of another list that are called primary training planes 
and another list called advanced training planes; that the com- 
bat planes in that list are not fighting planes, but they are raid- 
ing and bombing planes; and there is stll another list of battle 
planes which are the only ones that are supposed to engage in 
battle in the air with hostile airplanes. I should like to know 
if that is correct? 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, the Senator is correct. All planes, 
as I undestand it, that are engaged in combat are designated 
combat planes. That includes the rapid flyer and the bombing 
plane. They are distinguished from the observation plane and 
the scout plane. When I refer to combat planes I include in 
that list all the different varieties that are used in actual 
combat—bomb dropping and attacking other planes, and all that 
sort of thing. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. NEW. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. In view of the answer of the Senator to the 
question of the Senator from California, I think it is fair to 
add to that statement that the original estimate of 12,000 
machines was made last year, and that the estimate of Feb- 
ruary was about 2,100 or 2,200. 

Mr. NEW. That is fair, because it is true. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. NEW. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I suggest this thought also to the Senator: 
There has been a great deal said on the floor by distinguished 
Senators, members of the Military Affairs Committee, about 
drawing to the assistance of the national defense distinguished 
captains of industry, men who are known throughout the com- 
mercial and business world as successful business men. The 
demand has been made that such men ought to have been 
brought into the War Department, mobilizing the industries of 
the country and to better plan and outline and provide for this 
great national exigency. I suggest that the aircraft develop- 
ment has been largely in the hands of business men and not of 
military men. If I am mistaken the Senator will correct me. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I have not, up to this time at least, 
criticized the gentlemen who have had in charge the production 
of aircraft, but I have pleaded for a cessation of the making 
of misleading statements to the people of the United States and 
I have pleaded that they may know the truth about their own 
affairs. 

There is no Senator on this floor who has any more abiding 
faith in the capacity of the American for great things than I 
have. I believe they can accomplish wonders once they set 
about it, once they know just what they have to do. 

Mr. President, it is not calculated to make men go down into 
their pockets and subscribe for liberty loans, as we all must, if 
we are told that our airplane program is five months ahead of 
schedule, if we are told that everything is swimming, that all 
is just as it should be and all that could be asked. If they 
realize the truth, Mr. President, it will be far better for our 
soldiers who are abroad and far better for the cause they rep- 
resent, and it is for that, Mr. President, that I plead. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Of course, it would not do the American 
people any good for the program to be five months ahead of the 
schedule if it was six months behind the war. I do not want 
to seem to be too persistent in asking the Senator a question. 
I wish to ask him one more question, because I think it is very 
important to ascertain, if possible, from the different sources 
of information the exact truth about this particular matter. 

The distinguished Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] 
very graphically described in a few words and drew a picture 
of the situation of our young men in the battle trenches of 
France, and of German airplanes flying over those trenches with 
impunity so low that they shot at them with revolvers. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The airplanes dropping gas bombs. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Dropping gas bombs on the trenches 
and in the rear of the trenches, on our camps, and in villages 
where our soldiers were living. If I understand the matter 


correctly, and I think I do, there is only one type, one class, I 
may say—there may be several types, but one class—of air- 
plane that is capable of attacking the German planes that 
have been referred to that are doing the damage, and that 
class is not what is described as combat planes, which carry 
loads of bombs for raiding purposes, but small battle planes, 
intended for one purpose and one purpose only, and that is to 


reach the enemy plane and to attack it and destroy it. It is 
called a battle plane. 

I should like to ask the Senator, because he is unusually 
well informed and has the benefit of all the testimony that 
has been given before the Military Affairs Committee, how 
many, if any, of the 87 planes that will be reatly in July, that 
magnificent accomplishment of 37 planes one year and three 
months after we have been engaged in the war, will be battle 
planes that will be capable of attacking these German planes 
and destroying them? 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I am afraid the Senator will 
credit me with more information than I have, because I am 
unable to answer that question definitely. I only know that 
we are to have in France on July 1 the number of fighting 
planes of all classes that I mentioned in answer to the question 
of the Senator from California a few moments ago. 


REGISTRATION FOR MILITARY SERVICE. 


Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I wish to ask the chairman of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs to lay aside temporarily the appro- 
priation bill and take up Senate joint resolution 124 and let 
us finish that business to-day. I regard it as one of the most 
important measures that is going to come before the Senate. 
lt is a war measure exclusively; it has been on the calendar 
nearly a month and a half, and it ought to be passed. 

Mr. ASHURST. I share fully the view of the Senator from 
Arkansas. For that reason I did not insist that the unfinished 
business should be discussed during the morning hour, realiz- 
ing that the Senate is a very eflicient body of men, and that it 
can give a great answer in the hour of peril as to how to do 
business. I ask that the unfinished business be laid aside for 
20 minutes that the joint resolution may be taken up and 
passed. Twenty minutes, I am sure, will be ample time. 

Mr. KIRBY. Twenty minutes should be ample time to pass 
it in view of all the discussion that has preceded it this morn- 
ing, but I doubt if that will be enough. I think it is of sufti- 
cient importance to displace anything on the calendar. I should 
like to have the Senator give an hour, and if it should not 
require an hour, then the appropriation bill could be taken up as 
soon as the joint resolution has been passed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to say to the Senator from 
Arizona that I think the joint resolution is most important. It 
will require only a very short delay in the consideration of the 
appropriation bill, and I hope he will allow it to be taken up. 

Mr. ASHURST. It is so important that I sit here in shocking 
amazement when Senators talk, talk, talk, when they ought to 
be voting. I ask that the unfinished business be laid aside for 
one hour and at the end of that hour, if it is not disposed of, I 
shall demand the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Horus in the chair). The 
Senator from Arizona asks unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside not to exceed one hour. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am not going 
at this time to continue the discussion that we have had to-day. 
I think it is a discussion that will do a great deal of good in 
the country, and I believe it will do a great deal of good with 
those who are administering the affairs of the Government. I 
am going to discuss some phases of it on to-morrow at the 
first opportunity I may have. I would not object to laying aside 
the Indian appropriation bill if there is any assurance that the 
joint resolution will be passed, but we are simply wasting time 
by taking a short while in the discussion of one bill and then 
taking up the unfinished business. We will gain time if we 
will continue the unfinished business and finish it and then 
take up these other measures, unless we can pass the joint 
resolution in 15 or 20 minutes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We can pass it in five minutes, I will say 
to the Senator, if we just quit talking about it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is true. I am not going to 
discuss it, but I imagine that the amendment of the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. New] will create considerable discussion. 
If there is any assurance that it will not lead to prolonged dis- 
cussion, I will not object to laying aside the unfinished busi- 
ness. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The joint resolution was discussed very 
thoroughly yesterday. I hope the Senator will not object to 
letting it come up. I think we can pass it in the course of an 
hour. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Arkansas that the unfinished busi- 
ness be laid aside for one hour in order that Senate joint reso- 
lution 124 may be considered? 


It was not discussed very long 


1918. 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the | fine spirits; that they were as capable a body of soldiers as 


Whole, resumed the consideration of the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 124) providing for the registration for military service of 
all male persons citizens of the United States or residing in the 
United States who have, since the 5th day of June, 1917, and on 
or before the day set for the registration by proclamation by 
the President, attained the age of 21 years, in accordance with 
such rules and regulations as the President may prescribe 
under the terms of the act approved May 18, 1917, entitled “An 
act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the Mili- 
tary Establishment of the United States.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New]. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I desire briefly to oppose the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Indiana. Here is a 
joint resolution which proposes to require the registration of 
all men who have become of age since the last day of registra- 
tion that they may be drafted into the service in order that 
they may be mobilized into camps and trained to become sol- 
diers at the end of the training period. It is regarded neces- 
sary that this shall be done. The War Department has long 
since asked that it be done; the Military Affairs Committee has 
recommended favorably the joint resolution, and now this 
amendment is proposed, which requires neither more nor less 
than that in addition to registering men who have come of age 
since the last draft, all men of 18 years of age shall be regis- 
tered and trained as soldiers, but shall not be required to fight 
until after they become 21 years of age. That, it seems to me, 
will confuse the system we now have for organizing and mo- 
bilizing our Army. It will bring men into the training camps 
where we have no reom to train them. It will bring them into 
training camps requiring an expenditure of money that we 
can not afford to spare from the training of the Regular Army. 
It will bring men into camp to be trained by officers who ean 
not be taken away from the training of the regular soldiers. 
It will do all this. It will bring men in and mobilize them and 
expend money on them to the exclusion of soldiers when they 
can not be put into the battle line after the training is finished. 

We are in war. We need more men. The imperative need 
of the allies yonder to-day is for more soldiers equipped and 
trained. England has asked for 250,000. We have not sent 
them yet. Now, what we want is soldiers who when trained 
can be put into the fighting front. 

The joint resolution ought to be passed without any sort of 
universal-training theory attached to it. When the war is fin- 
ished, in my opinion, there will be 10,000,000 men in the United 
States who will have been trained effectively, and 3,000,000 of 
them will have fought across the sea. That is the sort of Army 
you will have in the United States when the war is over if 
it is brought to a successful conclusion, and I believe it will be. 

Now, why do you want to talk about universal training un- 
der those circumstances? There will be time then to talk 
about training men who can not be used now. Then, let us 
cut this amendment off, let us take it out now and pass the 
joint resolution. 

I am not going to discuss the general situation here. There 
have been some very disquieting declarations made, but I want 
to say for the benefit of the public that there have been mis- 
statements or rather inaccurate statements made here this 
morning. I am not able to state the condition accurately 
about some of the matters. But we have fighting planes on 
the American front in France. They are not American made; 
no. We have no battle planes which are American made on 
the American front in France, but we have contracted with 
France to supply the fighting planes over there, and we are 
furnishing the raw materials in order that it may be done. We 
have enough. as I understand, now to protect the fighting front 
yonder in France. That is the condition on that point, but 
it is true, as a matter of imperative need 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. KIRBY. I yield. ‘ 

Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Arkansas if he heard Gen. Wood's testimony on yesterday? 

Mr. KIRBY. I heard Gen. Wood’s testimony, and if you 
shonld ask me my private opinion about it I would give you 
such an answer as I would not like to make before the Senate 
here, and it would not be—well, I will not say. because Gen, 
Wood was urged to make some of the statements that he did. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I desire to ask the Senator from Arkansas 
if Gen. Wood did not testify that the soldiers on the front were 
unprotected by airplanes? 

Mr. KIRBY. I did not so understand him. He said the 
Soldiers were well fed; that they were in good health and in 


there were in the world; and that man for man they were 
excelled by none. He also said there were no American big 
guns over there, but we knew that. We bought our big guns 
from France. We bought our fighting planes from France. They 
are there, and I did not understand Gen. Wood to deny it. I 
do not care to go into that, although I haye my own view about 
what Gen. Wood said before the committee on yesterday, and 
if it becomes necessary later on I shall give expression to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New]. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Indiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

The Secretary. At the end of the proposed amendment it is 
proposed to insert the following: 

Provided further, That the period of training between the ages of 19 
and 21 years shall be in the aggregate not less than six months. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, just a word in regard to 
this proposed amendment to the amendment of the Senator from 
Indiana. Reuchng the amendment of the Senator from Indiana, 
it simply provides: 

That all registered male rsons who have attained the age of 19 
years shall be subject to itary training in accordance with regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the ent. but shall not be called for active 
service until they have attained the age ef 21 years. 

Mr. President, I see no necessity for that great Executive dis- 
cretion in the matter of military training during the period of 
two years between the ages of 18 and 21. Under the provisions 
of the amendment of the Senator from Indiana a period of 24 
hours might be prescribed as the period for military training or 
a period of one year might be prescribed as the period of mili- 
tary training. It is left absolutely in the discretion of the 
President as to the time of the military training for these two 
rears. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator from Sonth Dakota yield 
to me? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I imagine that the reason for that is be- 
cause this joint resolution, if the two classes of men—those 19 
and 20—were put into actual training ali the time, would with- 
draw from the industrial and the agricultural world 2,000,000 of 
our young men, or the greater portion of 2,000,000 of our young 
men. It seems to me that there ought to be limitations, and I 
have expressed that view to the Senator from Indiana Mr. 
New]; but, after all, his idea about the matter, it seems to me 
upon reflection, is correct, because it is going to be a very seri- 
ous thing to withdraw 2.000090, or thereabouts, of young men 
from the commercial and industrial and agricultural systems of 
the country. It ought to be left to regulation, so that those 
young men can be trained in those portions of the year which 
will take them away the smallest amount of time from indus- 
try, agriculture, and commerce, which are so necessary to be 
carried on in this country at this time. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I will simply say, in answer 
to the Senator from Tennessee, that the period of military train- 
ing in order to equip these men for efficient service ought not 
to be less than six months; and that is the peried provided for 
in the original Chamberlain bill, the bill which is now known as 
Senate bill No. I—a period of training for six months during 
the year in which the young man becomes 19 year of age—but 
here now are two years and no period of training provided for, 
but all is left in the discretion of the President. 


It occurs to me that the industries of the country might be ` 


protected with six months’ training within that period of two 
years, and that men might be taken for two months or three 
months of the time, as the case might be, and that, too, when 
there would be the least prejudice to the various industries 
from which they are taken. 

The object is to prescribe a period of military training and 
to provide that there shall be during the two years at least 
six months of such training. 

Mr. VARDAMAN and Mr. NEW addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I suggest to the Senator from South 
Dakota that if the services of these boys are to be used in this 
war, he need have no fear, without his amendment, of their 
being subjected to less than six months’ training, because six 
months’ training is absolutely necessary if they are to be pre- 
pared to perform the duties of a soldier when they reach their 
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majority and become subject to the present law. I do not think 
the amendment is at all necessary, even to carry out the honor- 
able Senator’s purposes. 

If the Senator will indulge me further, I desire to say that I 
am going to vote against the amendment of the Senator from 
Indiana, even if it should be amended by the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from South Dakota, because 
I really think that under the present law we can raise more 
men than we shall have ships to carry across the waters within 
the next two years, and I am fully mindful of the disastrous 
consequences which will follow taking these men from the in- 
dustrial walks of life. If this war shall be won by the allies, 
it will be won by the combined use of bread and bullets. It 
is impossible to have sufficient food and clothing for our people 
at home, our soldiers and allies across the seas, unless the 
Jands are cultivated, and the lands can not be cultivated without 
man power to do it. Every one of these boys is needed in in- 
dustrial pursuits very much more than they are needed to use 
the gun. I am afraid that in the excitement of the moment, 
caused by the desperate conflict going on in Europe at this time, 
that we are liable to do imprudent and unwise things. There is 
no difference of purpose between the proponents of this amend- 
ment and myself on the ends to be reached; the difference is 
only in the means to the end. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senater from Indiana is 
recognized. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, the amendment which I have 
offered was drawn in the form in which it now appears before 
the Senate with the thought that the President, in calling these 
young men, would have in mind the requirements of the callings 
in which they may be engaged, so far as they are engaged in 
any calling; that where they are students they might be taken 
at a time of the year when their colleges and schools were not 
in session; that as farmer boys they might be taken at the time 
of the year when the planting and harvesting seasons were not 
on; and that, if they were in other callings, they might be taken 
at the time of the year when they might be best spared from 
those callings whatever they may be. 

I agree with what the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VARDA- 
MAN] has just stated to the effect—because that was the effect 
of it—that a period of less than six months’ training—an aggre- 
gate of that much—in the two years covered would not amount 
to any training at all. I am therefore perfectly willing to 
accept the amendment offered by the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I desire to ask the Senator from. Indiana 
a question. The life of this joint resolution, and therefore of 
the amendment, as I understand, is limited to the term of the 
war, is it not? 

Mr. NEW. It is; yes. 

Mr. HENDERSON and Mr. KELLOGG addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada is 
recognized; but before the Senator proceeds the Chair desires 
to state that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] has accepted 
the amendment of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STER- 
LING] to his amendment. Therefore the pending question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from Indiana as modified. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. President, during the early stages of 
the war press and periodical earnestly and seriously printed 
columns on “ Will the West fight?” While the West has shown 
that it will fight, in view of what has been said here this morn- 


ing, I wish to read a short but a very interesting statement. which’ 


has been issued by the adjutant general of Nevada, indicating 
in the highest degree just what the West has done, and par- 
ticularly that the West is back of the President in his great work 
almost to a man, and when I say that I include the western 
women. The statement to which I refer reads as follows: 


NEVADA HEADS STATES IN PERCENTAGE OF VOLUNTEERS FOR ARMY. 


Canson Crry, Nev., March 14, 1918. 


Figures received by Adj. Gen, Maurice J. Sullivan from The Adju- 
tant General of the Army, Washington, D. C., show that Nevada's 

triotism, as reflected by volunteer enlistments for the Regular Army, 

the highest of any State in the Union. Nevada has gone over the 
top 900 per cent in the quota of enlistments called for, her volunteers 
from Aprii 1, 1917, to aed 26, 1918, reaching a total of 1,447, as 
against a required quota of 162. 

Western States make a much better showing than any other section 
of the country, with Nevada standing at the head of the list. giving to 
the Nation nine times the number of volunteers called for by the Gov- 
arnment as her proportion for the Regular Army, and followed in 

uence by Montana, at 758.78 per cent; Utah, at 516.09; Oregon, at 
472.10; Wyoming, at 432.41; I o, at 360.92; Washington, at 8352.80; 


and California, at 337.57. 
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Nevada’s record in volunteers is in keeping with her performance in 
every other call oponi her epa trianan and resources in the present world 
crisis, as it was her proud distinction to be the first State to oversub- 
scribe its quota on the first Hberty loan, narrowly missing making the 
same record on the second loan; and in Red Cross and other contribu- 
tions and activities pertaining to the war Nevada loyally and zealously 
bears her banner of the Battle-born State” at the very head of the 
procession of patriotic Commonwealths. 

The average percentage of the volunteer enlistments compared to the 
specified quota for each State, based upon the official figures received 
by Adj. Gen. Sullivan, is 207.16 per cent. Nevada, therefore, headin 
the list at 893.21 per cent, Is 696.05 per cent above the average for al 
of the States. f 

Mr. President, I have read this statement for the purpose of 
showing the patriotic spirit which has been manifested through- 
out the western portion of the United States, and particularly 
as showing how enthusiastically, and almost unanimously, the 
President has the support of that section in the great work in 
which he is now engaged. I believe that the figures which I have 
presented show that the West is most heartily in accord with 
the sentiment which has been expressed by our President, and 
I heartily approve of the principle which is involved in and 
covered by this joint resolution. 

I can say, I believe without contradiction, that there are no 
better soldiers in our ranks than those that come from the great 
West. I am here to legislate for their comfort and welfare, as 
well as the comfort and welfare of all our soldiers and fighting 
men. I am here to assist our President in the work that con- 
fronts him at this critical time. It seems to me to be wise legis- 
lation to increase our fighting force and provide for the needs 
and requirements of our Army with all the speed that is in ns. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President. I shall take but a moment 
of the time of the Senate, but I should like to express my 
views and reasons for voting for the amendment of the Senator 
from Indiana. To my mind, it is one of the most important 
pieces of legislation that has come before the Senate since I 
have been a Member of it. It proposes a military and economic 
principle far-reaching in its effects and of surpassing impor- 
tance, 

Will we not be warned by the experience of England, a 
democracy which, like ourselves, for years labored under the 
delusion that the ocean and the channel were her protection; 
that her navy was all that was necessary? A standing army 
was deemed to be a danger to the English nation rather than 
a protection. Had England had a million men trained ‘as sol- 
diers, the war would not have occurred. They would have 
been an insurance for the peace of Europe. England has paid 
dearly for her folly—the loss of a million men, the shaking of 
the foundations of the British Empire, and possibly the loss 
of her colonies, We are not interested, perhaps, in the exten- 
sion of that dynasty, but we are interested in the principles 
of Anglo-Sexon government and civilization which she has 
spread over the world. 

Mr. President, I am not going to revert to the failures and 
the follies of the last year; I shall look forward. I realize 
that before we entered the war, since Germany was confined 
at least upon the east within her natural boundaries and only 
occupied a part of France and Belgium, it was difficult to 
make the American people believe in world domination of 
Prussian militarism; but to-day it is different. With Germany 
occupying all or nearly all of Russia, the Balkan Peninsula, a 
part of Italy, and making the most tremendous efforts to 
break through the English and French lines and complete the 
destruction of France, German world domination is not so re- 
mote, perhaps, as we may imagine; and we may have to an- 
swer at the bar of history for our failure to prepare. Is there 
a better time to do it than now? 

Sir, I fear we do not realize what Prussian slavery means. If 
we could but hear the sobs of Belgium, see the ravishing of 
Serbia, know the crimes against Poland, and bring them home 
to our people, I think we might realize what some day we may 
be confronted with. The Hun has not changed in 2,000 years. 
Civilization may -have sharpened his lust for conquest and 
power, and knowledge and science increased his instruments 
of destruction, but he is a Hun at heart, and he is seeking the 
domination of the world by the most brutal and barbaric 
methods eyer employed. We might just as well understand that 
now as at any other time. 

If the war continues, as it may, for two or three years, the 
highest military authorities say we may need two and a half mil- 
lion or three million men in France. Gen. Wood says we may; 
and I consider him one of the highest military authorities. It is 
better to procure those men through universal military training 
than in any other way. Such training has many acrantages; 
it is democratic. I call as a witness the same distinguished 
general when he says that the American drafted Arwy, mat for 
man, is the finest army in the world, better by far than the old 
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Regular Army of this country, and that was a fine Army. It is 
economical because the youth can receive his training with his 
education. Moreover, it engenders patriotism and love of coun- 
try, inspires a feeling of responsibility, and augments his in- 
terest in his country. It improves health and morals. 

If you will but look at the thousands of spindle-legged, nar- 
row-chested, weak-hearted young men who have been discharged 
or not taken because physically unfit, you will know that the 
Nation needs universal military training. That training will 
make vigorous, strong men; and when they go back to the em- 
ployments of civil life, after undergoing military training, they 
will be better qualified for the struggle of life than would other- 
wise be the case. 

But, say the pacifists, it inspires war. I deny it. Look at 
Switzerland. She has not been engaged in war since the 
Napoleonic wars, although she is in the midst of the troubled 
nations of Europe. She has always had universal military 
training. It could not inspire war under our form of govern- 
ment. Our form of government is a protection against Prussian 
militarism or any other. A soldier is a citizen with the same 
interest in his country, with the same interest in his home, 
with the same interest in peaceful occupations. I never knew a 
private soldier to desire war for the glory of it. We have but to 
look at the millions of men who constituted the armies of the 
North and the South at the close of the rebellion, who returned 
to their occupations and their homes better citizens, and loving 
peace more than before, but with a feeling of responsibility born 
of the knowledge that they had done something for their mother 
country. 

We may say—and we deluded ourselves ut one time with the 
thought—that the age of war has passed. Peace societies were 
formed, Hague conventions organized, and all the literature of 
peace was spread over the world; and yet in an instant, in an 
age of peace and civilization, a war has descended upon the 
world the horrors of which surpass babarism. All history gives 
the lie to the statement that war has ceased. From the time 
the first and greatest Republic known to history was struggling 
against the efforts of oriental power to the dawn of the 
twentieth century the troubled pathway of progress and civiliza- 
tion has been lined with the wrecks of war. It was war that 
brought democracy to France; it was war that insured the 
liberty and the institutions of the Anglo-Saxon; it was war 
that brought to this country the establishment of the principles 
of freedom, and in time it may be, and probably will be, neces- 
sary to fight for the preservation of this Nation. A government 
that is worth having is worth fighting for. 

If we reserve this measure until after the war we shall never 
pass it. Now is the time to prepare for the future, when we are 
confronted with the greatest crisis the Nation has ever known 
or may ever know. I hope that the amendment will be agreed to 
and that the joint resolution will pass. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I have for many years 
been in favor of universal military training. It develops 
physical manhood for both peace and war. I have, however, 
serious doubts as to the advisability of attaching to this emer- 
gency measure the amendment of the junior Senator from 
Indiana. We have already provided for a larger Army than 
we have thus far been able to equip, and we have millions of 
men of legal age already on the registered list ready to be 
called. We do not need these boys below the age of 21 for this 
war. We are in the midst of a great emergency, which is not 
only military but industrial, and one quite as much as the 
other. To me it would seem a most unwise thing for the coun- 
try at this time to take a million and a half or two million or 
three million of the boys who are needed for the industrial life 
of the Nation, who are quite as much needed in peaceful pur- 
suits to preserve the Nation as is the Army or the Navy, and 
compel them to go into training camps. Not only that, but I 
am thinking somewhat of the expense that this plan is going to 
charge upon the country. If, however, I thought this amend- 
ment could be beneficial in winning the war, I would not hesi- 
tate to support it, but I do not believe that it can be utilized to 
promote the successful prosecution of the war. On the contrary, 
I can conceive how it may retard the victory. We have already 
called for the Army and Navy about 2,000,000 men between 21 
and 80 years of age, and that has made a tremendous drain 
upon the industrial support of the Nation. The agricultural 
interests of this country are in jeopardy to-day, and they being 
in danger the result of the war itself is threatened. I believe 
it would be very unwise at a time when food shortage is 
threatened for lack of farm labor to increase that danger by 
taking unnecessarily more men from the pursuit of agriculture 
to train them for an emergency beyond the present war. Our 
business is to win this war. Whatever is necessary to that 
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end should be—must be—employed, but no unn burden 
should be carried. Hic 

I admit the force of all the arguments that have been made 
in favor of the principle of universal military training. In ordi- 
nary times I am in favor of it; I have stood for it; I wanted to 
adopt it four years ago; but we have now made our plans for 
this war; we are drafting our resources almost to the limit; and 
we are really placing in danger the production of the food that 
is necessary for ourselves and our allies. Now, you propose to 
force a system of universal training, which shall take not less 
than a million and a half, and probably more, of our boys who 
are needed to carry on the work of the country, to train them 
for not less than six months in two years, while their fathers 
and brothers are already in the military camps. Every man, 
woman, and child in the United States has a duty to perform. 
Those of military age who are physically fit should enter the 
Army or Navy in either their active or reserve departments. 
The balance, and it will require all of them, should help to win 
the war by performing the agricultural and industrial work of 
the Nation. 7 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if we take the boys off the farm 
for six months of the year, so far as the farm is concerned we 
had just as well take them for 12 months. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think so. To take these men, who are 
now needed to balance up our program, out of all productive 
activity for six months seems to me the height of folly, and that 
notwithstanding, as I have already said, I am in favor of uni- 
versal military training. 

1 ee KELLOGG. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
on 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does not the provision of the amendment 
making them subject to military training under rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by the President safeguard that matter? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The original amendment did that; but the 
Senator from Indiana has accepted the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING], which compels the Presi- 
dent to take them for six months out of two years. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I was not aware of that. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It is a compulsory proposition now. It 
might have been better if it had been left as the Senator intro- 
duced it, although, as has been suggested by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Nokris], the President might impose 12 months’ 
training, but I do not think he would. If it is left in the dis- 
cretion of the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, with 
this crisis on our hands, I do not believe he would compel them 
for six months or three months during the pendency of this 
war to leave the works that. are necessary for the country to 
engage in this particular training plan. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not mean, by my suggestion, to convey 
the idea that the President would enforce 12 months’ training 
without the amendment of the Senator from South Dakota, be- 
cause I, like the Senator, do not believe he would. Probably he 
would not make it less than six months. But, in addition to the 
reasons which the Senator has given, is it not fair to say that 
when we do, if we do, provide for universal military training, 
Congress ought as a matter of fact to enact and put into the 
statutes the definite time that soldiers should be trained—in 
other words, not turn it all over to the President? We might 
have one President who would want to train them 6 months, 
and the next President might want to train them 30 days. In 
other words, when we do enact such a law, ought we not to 
make it comprehensive, so that it would be a definite statute? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Just let me answer the question of the 
Senator from Nebraska, and then I will yield to the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I answer the Senator from Nebraska by 
stating, as I began, that this is emergency legislation. It is pro- 
posed to put an amendment on the measure without proper con- 
sideration. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. We are proposing to write into a war stat- 
ute—that is, limited to the period of the war—this universal 
military training proposition, without having considered it in 
all of its details and relations to all of the matters involved in 
this war. 

Mr: WATSON, Mr. STERLING, and Mr. SHERMAN addressed 
the Chair. : 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield ; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. I simply desired to ask this question of the 
Senator from Nebraska: Does the Senator understand that this 
is the permanent policy of the Government, as announced in this 
amendment, or is not this only a temporary measure, for the 
duration of this war? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I shall be glad to allow the Senator from 
Nebraska to answer the question. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
the announcement of a permanent policy. 

Mr. WATSON. I had not so understood it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The act itself, of course, is temporary; 
but there could be no argumnet for this amendment except as a 
permanent measure 

Mr. NORRIS. That is right. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Because it can not be used during this 
war, if it ends, as many people think the war will end, in two 
or three years. It must be urged because of its effect upon the 
future, which I think would be a good effect and justifiable, if it 
did not cost too much now. If it did not interfere with the war 
now, I should say it was a good time to adopt it; the earlier the 
better. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield right 
there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yleld to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The amendment itself provides that it shall 
be a permanent policy, as I understand it. It says: 

That in addition to the persons 8 to tration and selective 
draft under the act entitled “An act to auth the President to in- 
crease temporarily the Mili Establishment of the United States,” 28. 

roved May. 18, — 1 Se all — between the ages of 19 and 
oth inclusive. shall be ject — ett and draft in 5 
9 3 e T AS Ara OMAI DE ONIE CO y military 
8 S! 
—— sin — — ce with. tan — to be Drescribed by the 
dent, but shall not be called for active service until they have attained 
the age of 21 years. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I understood from the author of the 

amendment that he intended it to be limited to the period of the 


war. 

Mr. WATSON, Mr. STERLING, and Mr. BORAH addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield, and if so to whom? ‘There are three Senators on their 
feet. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield to the Senator from Indiana, 

Mr, WATSON. This amendment provides that in addition 
to the persons at present subject to registration and selective 
draft, these others shall be added. Now, the provision for regis- 
tration and for selective draft is only for the duration of the 


war. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Then, do I understand that this is simply an- 
other form of draft for the war? 

Mr. NEW and Mr. NORRIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield to the junior Senator from Indi- 
ana to answer that question. 

Mr. NEW. Is that inquiry addressed to me? I did not get 
the 2 of the Senator from Idaho 

BORAH I understood from the remarks of the Sena- 

Piom ‘colleague that this was only a temporary war emergency 
that was being provided for. 

Mr. NEW. The whole act is temporary in its application. 

Mr. BORAH. Then do I understand that the Senator is sim- 
ply offering an amendment here that would be considered a 
war measure, to end with the war? 

Mr, NEW. I think it is a war measure. 

Mr. BORAH. And to end with the war? 

Mr. NEW. No. 

Mr. BORAH.. That is precisely what I was seeking to ascer- 


n. ; 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I was getting at, too. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I understood the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. New] to answer the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VAR- 
DAMAN] a few minutes ago and say that it was. 

Mr. NEW. I think it would end with the war, because the 
whole act is limited to the duration of the war. 


My understanding is that this amendment is | 


Mr. BORAH. But the Senator's intention is to inaugurate 
and initiate a permanent policy of universal military training? 

Mr, NEW. That would be the Senator’s desire. 

Mr. BORAH. Is that the Senator’s intention with this 
amendment? 

Mr. NEW. To inaugurate it, in the hope that Congress will 
continue it. 

Mr. WATSON. That is the point precisely. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota, 
A Mr. STERLING. I thought the Senator had yielded the 

oor. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. No. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, a moment ago I addressed 
an interrogatery to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New} as to 
the life of this amendment. His answer was that it was 
limited to the period of the war. Now, I do not understand 
3 to say that his amendment extends beyond the war, 

2 

Mr. NEW. No; I do not think the act at all, any part of it, 
extends beyond the war; but I say I am offering it now in the 
hope that Congress will continue it and make it ultimately a 

ent policy. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I trust I may be permitted to indulge 
the hope that it will not, after this war is over. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I would like to see uni- 
versal military training after the war is over. I would have 
liked to have seen it before we entered the war; but with the 
preparations that we have already made, with 10,000,000 men 
registered for Army and Navy service and subject to call, with 
the conditions which surround us now, I think it would be a 
great mistake to divide and weaken our resources by putting 
in force a proposition that can not with any reason be 
to be of any avail to us during the war, but which may result 
in greaf embarrassment to us. I want universal military train- 
ing to be discussed and settled upon its merits and not con- 
fined to an hour’s discussion upon an emergency piece of war 
legislation. The proposition involved in the pending amend- 
ment is right in principle and in time of peace, but when our 
eountry is in war, when every able-bodied man is subject to 
call to the colors, when farms and factories and shops and 
mines are being denuded of men, when all the camps we can 
build and equip for our soldiers and recruits are already over- 
crowded, when the Public Treasury is carrying a load of almost 
crushing weight it is a poor time to force our boys into military- 
training schools unless such a thing is necessary to win this 
war. At any rate, let us take time to consider the matter. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I presume it is useless, but I 
most sincerely wish the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New]. would 
withdraw this amendment and let us proceed with this joint 
resolution. It is a very im t measure. Everything is 
depending now upon this legislation. We ought to go on with 
it and we onght to complete it. We have not an unforgiving 
minute to lose, and this proposition does not affect the conduct 
of this war. It does not reach the present conditions at all. 
Under the very provisions of the amendment the boys who are 
brought into training must continue this training for two years 
before they can register and be available as part of the Army. 
This war, in all probability, will end very much within that 
time. In fact, my own judgment is that the story will be told 
within the next six months; and this amendment does not bear 
one particle upon the conduct of the present war, inasmuch as 
it does. not make available a single man, it does not train a 
single man that can be used in this war. 

These boys from 19 to 21 are brought into compulsory truin- 
ing and they can not register until they are 21. It simply 
hampers the present arrangement. It puts an additional bur- 
den upon the country to train boys who can not be used for two 
years. Now, that thing can wait. It will be just as much in 
order and just as efficacious and just as wise, if we decide to do 
it at all, six months from now or a year from now as to-day. 
It will have just as much bearing on this war, except that if we 
do not adopt the amendment it will relieve us of the necessity 
of providing for this training which we shall be compelled to 
undertake if the amendment is adopted. 

I wish the Senator from Indiana could see his way clear to 


let us pass this joint resolution, which provides for the regis- 


tration of these men, and complete the call. They ought to be 
registered at once, as provided in this joint resolution. We 
now have something like 300,000 men, in round numbers, in 
the Navy, something like 400,000 men in the Regular Army, and 
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something like 700,000 men in the National Army, with 2,000,000 
now waiting for call. You now propose to provide by this 
amendment that a million or a million and a half boys shall be 
taken out of the industries, out of the farms, and elsewhere, not 
less than six months every year and trained in order that two 
years from now they may be registered and become a part of 
the Army. 

There is no use to bother with this now. It does deal with a 
permanent policy of the Government. It is a policy which can 
be settled and determined, as I said, a year from now just as 
well as now, and there is no occasion for insisting upon this 
amendment on this joint resolution, which is highly important 
- that we should enact this day. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, that is just exactly one of the 
troubles with us in this country—* the war will probably end 
so-and-so,” We hope that the war may not last more than six 
months, never taking into the account the other probability that 
it may last more than two years; that it may last indefinitely ; 
and that our ultimate resources may be called upon to enable us 
to prosecute it to a successful conclusion. 

As to these boys 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question. é 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. NEW. I yield. 

Mr. KIRBY. Is it not a fact that under the amendment pro- 
posed here to-day we bring in practically a million new men 
every year? There are coming of age every year a million men 
who will be registered under this joint resolution that we pro- 
pose to pass now. : 

Mr. NEW. There are about 500,000 men, physically fit, who 
would pass muster in the draft, becoming of age each year, ac- 
cording to the best information I can get. But, Mr. President, 
as to the argument made here that it is going to take these men 
for two years away from service, that assumes that every one 
of them is to-day only 19 years of age. Why, they are all the 
way from 19 up to 21 now. There are as many of them between 
20 and 21 as there are between 19 and 20, and not all of them 
will have to wait two years; but every one of them is liable to 
service under this draft the minute he reaches the age of 21. 

I contend that it is far better to begin on those men who are 
soon to be called and put them through a course of training that 
will make them available for use as soldiers when they have 
reached the age of 21 than it is to wait until they have reached 
that age, then put them into the Army, and require the time 
that is necessary to make a soldier of a man after he reaches 
that age. 

Mr. SHERMAN obtained the floor. - 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WALSH. Has the hour elapsed which was allotted for 
the discussion of this measure? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not until 25 minutes past 8. 
There is still 10 minutes remaining for the consideration of the 
joint resolution under the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is an abundance of time for the pres- 
ent occupant of the floor. 

Mr. President, why delude ourselves by mistaking hopes for 
conditions? The footfalls of destiny are 3,000 miles away. 
When the Secretary of War returns to his native soil I trust 
that by the light of bursting shells and the roar of German 
cannon he will have ceased in his heart to be a pacifist. I 
ask leave to insert in the Recorp, without reading, from his re- 
port under date of November 20, 1917, on page 36, the paragraph 
relating to universal military training. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING. 


The subject of universal military training continues to be discussed 
in the country. department has not sought and does not now 
seek legislation on the subject, chiefly for the reason that the formu- 
lation of a permanent military policy will inevitably be affected by 
the arrangements consequent upon the termination of the present 
war. Civilized men must hope that the future has in store a relief 
from the burden of armament and the d ction and waste of war. 
However vain that hope may arene in the midst of the most devas- 
tating and destructive war in the history of the race, it persists— 
perhaps because we are encouraged by the analogous substitution of 
courts for force in the settlement of private controversies; perhaps 

use all the perfections of nature teach us that they are e 
product of processes which have eliminated waste and substituted 
constructive for destructive principles. When a permanent 5 sone | 

licy, therefore, comes to be adopted it will doubtless be conceiv 
E a spirit which will be adequate to preserve against any possible 
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attack those vital principles of liberty upon which democratic insti- 


tutions are based, and yet be so restrained as in nọ event to foster _ 
the growth of mere militarist ambitions or to excite the apprehension 
of nations with whom it is our first desire to live in harmonious and 
just accord. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I trust, if in the providence of God the 
Secretary of War shall survive to write another report for 1918, 
this paragraph will not be found in it; or, if any be found in it 
upon that subject, that it will be in accord with the opinion of 
the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs [Mr. CHAM- 
BERLAIN]. For some years I have seen him stand upon the 
floor of this Chamber, in season and out of season, when there 
was but little sympathy with his views, and when the piping 
times of peace were in the land, asking for universal military 
training. His appeal has fallen upon heedless ears. 

To-day, whether we will it or not, Mr. President, we must face 
the conditions of the world. The German now is like he was 
2,000 years ago. He is animated by the desire for world-wide 
conquest; and he is not other or different than in the days of 
Julius Cæsar, when he hung upon the flank of the Roman. 
The face of the general who is on the front against the lingering 
remnant of American troops found across the ocean is the face 
of the German who destroyed civilization and left a refuge for 
it only in the church and the monasteries of an ancient age. He 
is the one survivor of the Dark Ages, because the civilized por- 
tion of mankind at that time, because of their vices, had not 
strength enough to defend themselves. 

The civilized world to-day is not in that condition, but it is ina 
condition of lamentable unpreparedness. Since Strasburg and 
Sedan, and since the ancestor of the present Kaiser began his 
preparations for the military conquest of the world, the rest 
of us have slumbered under the delusions of universal peace. 
It will not come in my lifetime. I am prepared to pay war taxes 
the rest of my days. It is with a feeling of sadness that I 
realize that in my generation we will not see our hopes accom- 
plished, I only hope to leave to the new generation a world that 
may conquer at least this power that has undertaken to spread 
its dominion around the globe. 

I am in complete accord with this amendment, only if there 
is a question about its permanence I trust it will become the 
permanent policy of this country. If we do not prepare to 
defend by force republican government in the New World, we 
may confidently expect that we will be unable to preserve the 
Government founded by our fathers. To us, the principal Re- 
public in the world, comes the sober responsibility to defend by 
brute force its right to survive. 

This is no war for novices. It is a war against a military 
power that for 40 years, as I have suggested, has prepared to 
dominate the world. The senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] expressed the situation in language that ouglit to re- 
main in the memory of every Senator. It is a contest between 
these two forms of government; and whether we wish it or not, 
we face the issue. There is no essential difference between 
Russian socialism and Prussian despotism. They both arrive 
at the same end. The poet Goethe, and in his time Heine, the 
German poet, described the Prussian of their generation as he 
is to-day. Both those poets, speaking for the better genius of 
the German people, said: “The Prussian is made by nature 
stupid and cruel, and by science he is made ferocious, wicked, 
and dangerous.” The latter is the foe we face. 

I believe Hindenburg foresaw the condition. when he said: 
“ The west line of our battle is not in France, but on the Atlantic 
coast of America.” I hope the war will end in six months, or 
less time—who does not? But I refuse to be deluded by my 
hopes that it may be accomplished. 

So far as I have a vote or can be heard on the floor of this 
Chamber I propose to put this country into a condition of de- 
fense. It is time we trained soldiers from the years of under- 
standing until they reach the age when they can become full- 
fledged military men to meet the power across the sea. If we 
do not, this Republic never faced the crisis that it does now. 
The way we must prepare is by military force to meet the 
power that has humbled England, France, and their allies. 
Whatever we may think, however hopeful we may be, we can 
not close our ears nor our understanding to what has happened 
in the Old World. 

The age of universal military training is at hand. Whether 
by our fiat to-day or by these amendments it can be accom- 
plished avails but little. It is bound to come if we are to 
preserve ourselves against the power with which we are now 
at war. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not care to go on if the 
unfinished business is about to be laid before the Senate. I 
understand that the hour has expired now. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
minute. ` , i 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to inquire of the chairman of 
the committee if he is going to ask to have the unfinished busi- 
ness laid aside still further? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, of course, when I asked 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business be laid aside for 
one hour I had no doubt that a body of patriotic American Sen- 
ators would dispose of this joint resolution within the hour. If 
it ean be disposed of in the next 10 minutes, as I think it ought 
to be, I will ask unanimous consent that that be done. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I have no desire to delay the consideration of 
the joint resolution which is now pending, but I look upon this 
amendment as presenting a very serious proposition at this par- 
ticular juncture. I am very much opposed to the amendment, 
and I shall want some time to present my views as to why 
I am opposed to it, It can not be disposed of in the next 10 
minutes. 


It will expire in about a 


INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The unanimous-consent agree- 
ment having expired, the Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business, the Indian appropriation bill. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8696) making appropriations for 
the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 
30. 1919. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
has the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I was going to speak on the 
amendment that was pending when the joint resolution was up. 
T have no desire te speak on the Indian appropriation bill. If 
the Senator does not expect to lay aside the unfinished business, 
I will yield the floor. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, though a member of the Indian 
Affairs Committee, I was unfortunately absent at the time the 
bill under consideration was before it; but I desire to say a 
few words upon the item now before the Senate, notwithstand- 
ing the very complete presentation of the merits of the ques- 
tion by my collengue [Mr. Mxxns] on yesterday. 

“I desire to preface what I have to say by some brief observa- 
tions prompted by some inquiries addressed on yesterday to my 
colleague by the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER]. He has always evinced a very keen and sym- 
pathetic-interest in these questions that are of primary con- 
cern to the people of the West. The inquiries naturally sug- 
gested that in the opinion of the Senator from New Hampshire 
the appropriation, while nominally for the improvement of the 
lands of the Indians and for the irrigation of their allotments, 
really operated practically exclusively for the benefit of the 
white settlers, 

I am sure that the Senator from New Hampshire, if fully ad- 
vised of the facts, would not recognize in that fact, even if it 
were true, any valid objection to the appropriation under con- 
sideration; and I take a little time to advise him and other 
Senators who may entertain like views why that is the case. 

Under the bill by which this reservation was opened the In- 
dians residing upon it were entitled to select their allotments, 
which they did. The remaining lands then became open to 
homestead entry, provision being made in the bill for the irri- 
gation of a considerable area of the land thus opened to home- 
stead settlement. The Reclamation Service outlined an ex- 
tensive, and I may say, an ambitious plan for the irrigation of 
these lands. The plan was outlined even before the Indian al- 
lotments were selected, so that the Indians in selecting their 
allotments had an opportunity to select lands whieh would 
eventually be irrigated by the project which was contemplated 
by the bill. The white settler had an equal opportunity to se- 
lect lands under the ditch that could be irrigated by the system 
or he had an opportunity to select lands above. Before the 
lands were opened to homestead entry at all they were ap- 
praised. Obviously the lands under the ditch and capable of 
irrigation from the canal to be constructed were valued at a 
comparatively high figure relatively, while the lands above the 
ditch, those that could not be irrigated by it, those that must 
be cultivated by the dry-farming system, if they are to be culti- 
vated at all, were estimated at a relatively low figure. 

Likewise, Mr. President, the homestead entryman was per- 
mitted to take only a single unit under the ditch, a limited 
area, in some cases 40: acres, but not to exceed 80 acres. The 
homestead entryman was inyited by the Government to go 
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upon this area and select lands as he saw fit, either under the 

ditch or above the ditch. He was required to comply with all 
the requirements of the homestead law and to pay into the 

Treasury of the United States for the benefit of the Indians 

the appraised value of the land. 

Accordingly settlers went there. Each settler had an oppor- 
tunity to select lands under the ditch that were to be irrigated 
by the system or to select lands above the ditch. Vast numbers 
of them selected lands under the ditch upon the assurance 
given by the Government that in due and reasonable time the 
irrigation system would be completed and their lands would be 
thus opened to irrigation. The Government carried out that 
project, making, however, small appropriations, comparatively 
speaking, until last year, when an appropriation of $750,000 
was made, 

Now, let me call the attention of the Senator from New 
Hampshire and others who do me the honor to listen.to this 
discussion to this, that up to the present time of the 134,500 
aeres under the ditch it is estimated that by July 1, 1918, with 
the aid of the large appropriation that was made last year, 
there will be opened to irrigation under the ditch 97,300 acres, 
leaving 37,200 acres under the ditch capable of irrigation by 
the system, when it is completed, now after nine years still 
without water. 

The Senator will, I think, readily understand, and it can be 
very readily appreciated, that the man who made the selection 
of land under the ditch and has not yet been able to get water 
is in a most desperate situation. I undertake to say that if 
the Senator himself bad gone out there and had exercised his 
homestead right and had taken 80 acres under that ditch, and 
had made all his preparations for farming, by irrigation 
rather than by the dry-farming system, not yet, after the lapse 
of nine years, being able to get water for his farm, he would 
appreciate the situation of many of those people. 

So, Mr. President, E say it is a matter of no consequence 
how much of this land is being farmed by Indians, I will say 
with the greatest frankness here in the Senate that the expecta- 
tions that were generously indulged at the time this project 
was started, and which had been harbored for many years 
before, that the Indians could be taught the use of water for 
irrigation and taught the arts of agriculture, and that they 
would use the water for that purpose have been most dis- 
appointingly met. 

The fact about the matter is that there is only a very small 
proportion of the Indian allotments that are actually cultivated 
by the Indians themselves. Many of them, however, get the 
benefit of the irrigation by leasing their lands to white men 
who de cultivate the allotments. I undertake to say that 
there is not a full-blooded Indian upon the Flathead Reserva- 
tion who actually makes use of the water for the purpose of 
irrigation. There are probably 1,000 acres cultivated by irri- 
gation by breeds of various degrees of blood. However, there 
are still a large number of the Indians whose lands are in- 
eluded in this area of 37,200 acres that have not yet been 
supplied with water, and the appropriation is for the purpose 
of constructing laterals and extensions of the system in order 
that they may be supplied with water. They practically went 
there under an assurance from the Government carried in the 
legislation that in due course of time and with reasonable 
rapidity the water would be supplied to these lands, and they 
paid their money for the lands, and the money is in the Treas- 
ury of the United States upon practically that assurance and 
guaranty. : 2 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 
question? { 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KenprIck in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Can the Senator tell the Senate whether 
or not the entire appropriation of last year has been exhausted, 
or is there a large surplus still in the hands of these parties? 

Mr. WALSH. Iam not able to give that information. 

Mr. GALLINGER. One other question. Can the Senator 
give the Senate any idea, judging from the number of acres 
that have been irrigated under the appropriation of $750,000, 
how much more money will be required to irrigate the lands 
that are now not irrigated? 

Mr. WALSH. I enn help the Senator with that. It was 
estimated that the appropriation of last year would extend the 
irrigated area by 17,300 acres. It would take two appropria- 
tions of that amount practically to cover the unirrigated area; 
that is, assuming that the same area would be covered by the 
additional appropriation. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. That is precisely the information that I 
wanted to get. An appropriation of $750,000 this year and of 
an equal amount next year would almost accomplish the pur- 


pose? 

Mr. WALSH. That would appear to be the case from the 
statement here. 

Mr. President, I am not unmindful of the force of the argu- 
ment that is made here, and that doubtless was made before 
the committee. upon the ground of economy, but there never 
has been a time since this project was commenced, certainly no 
time since I have been in the Senate, when the argument of 
economy could not be urged with plausibility and with a great 
degree of force But, Mr. President, the consideration to which 
I have adverted, and others, moved the Senate to act a year ago, 
when really the considerations impelling us to exercise economy 
in the yery last degree were effective. The Senate recognized, 
in view of the appropriations that had been made theretofore— 
$200,000 the year preceding, $325.000 the year preceding that. 
and so on—if that policy were continued the overhead charges 
would be terribly burdensome ultimately and the completion of 
the project would be indefinitely delayed. and practically the 
guarantee of the Government to the settlers would be violated. 

So, Mr. President, considering all these things, I have no 
doubt the Secretary of the Interior in making his estimate of 
$750,000 for this project had in mind all the suggestions that 


have been made, to the effect that economy ought to be exer- | 


eised, I have no doubt in the world that the House committee 
making the apprepriation recognized the force of everything 
that could be suia concerning the necessity of conserving all 
our resources for the purpose of carrying on this war. The 
House could not have been uninfiuenced by the same considera- 
tions. So I do not believe that the argument here made ought 
to be persuasive now, 

I do net desire to travel over the ground so ably covered by 
my colleague on yesterday, but I wish to advert to a considera- 
tion that is important in this connection. The most successful 
irrigation project in the State of Montana. and I undertake to 
say, without fear of contradiction from any source whatever. 
one of the most successful that the Government has under- 
taken, is the Huntley project in the Yellowstone Valley. in the 
State of Montana. The success of that project is very largely 
due, if it is uot entirely due, to the fact that it is in the vicin- 
ity of Billings, Mont., at which is located a very large and suc- 
cessful beet-sugar factory. 

Those lands are particularly adapted for beet culture. and 
only lands that are irrigated are available for that work. 
During the past year a very complete and extensive sugar-beet 
factory has been established at Missoula. a city to which this 
Flathead Reservation is immediately tributary. In addition 
to that a branch line of the Northern Pacific Railroad has been 
constructed up the Flathead Valley and through the Flathead 
Reservation, making practically all the lands under this great 
irrigation system availuble for beet culture, it being immedi- 
ately tributary to Missoula. So we have added assurances in 
this fact of the ultimate success of this great enterprise. 

Mr. President, it is true that you can cultivate grain upon 
the Flathead Reservation without irrigation. A crop will be 
insured in most of the seasons. But, Mr. President. you wilt 
bear in mind that the Flathead Reservation is 1,250 miles from 
the terminal market of Duluth and Minneapolis. It is nearly 
700 miles from the market of Portland. I need say nothing 
further to assure everybody who knows anything about the cul- 
tivation of wheat that it can not be grown with success in that 
region by reason of the enormous distances to which it must be 
transported. It is most signally fortunate for this project that 
the beet-sugar factory has been established at Missoula. 

My esteemed friend and neighbor, the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kral. is much concerned about the labor problem. It is. 
of course, a most serious one. but I can assure the Senate that, 
whatever may be the condition in the Stute of Utah. there was no 
difficulty experienced, at least last year. in harvesting crops in 
the State of Montana. I was there immediately after the har- 
vest. I attended the State fair, and I found no complaints 
from any source of a lack of labor to take care of the crops, and 
our people have gone to work this spring with a purpose to sow 
a very much greater area than has ever been sown before. Ap- 
parently the labor proposition discouraged no one from making 
every possible effort toward producing everything that can be 
produced. 

Accordingly I hope that the amendment offered by my col- 
league to amend the report of the committee by fixing the 
appropriation at $500.000 may prevail. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the amendment offered hy the 
senior Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] to increase this 
appropriation to $500,000, I think, under the circumstances 
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should be defeated. The committee had three reasons for re- 
ducing the appropriation. The first was the question of econ- 
omy; the second was the high cost of material; and the third 
was that there was not enough of the land used and cultivated 
by the Indians and settlers now under the ditch to justify a 
larger appropriation at this time. 

It will be recalled that in the speech made by the senior 
Senator from Montana yesterday he stated there were 80.000 
acres under the ditch, and that is the testimony that was given 
before the committee. 

Ms. 2 * How much did the Senator say? I did not 
catch it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Eighty thousand acres. Of that 80,000 acres, 
aecording to the testimony, taking the last figures, those given 
by the Senator, there is a difference of only some 2.000 acres 
between the figures that I submitted yesterday und those sub- 
mitted by the Senator; there are only 18,000 of the 80,000 acres 
cultivated. 8 

It does seem to me that if the argument of the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Myers] is to be considered very seriously, there 
ought to be a showing made that more of that 80,000 acres of 
land is cultivated. 

Mr. MYERS. If the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. MYERS. uf course I can not give any assurance that 
the Indian part of the land will be cultivated any more nis 
year than last year. The Senator from Kansas will remember 
that Mr. Bien, of the Reelamation Service, who was before 
the committee and gave the figures, stated that 50.000 or 60,000 
of the 80.000 acres were owned by Indian allottees. 

Mr. CURTIS. No. 

Mr. MYERS. Yes; that is in the testimony. I ean turn 
to it. Those were his words. I can produce them, I think; 
but I will make my statement, and then If the Senator wishes 
to dispute it—— 

Mr. CURTIS. No; I do not care to dispute the Senator’s 
statement. 

Mr. MYERS. The testimony shows that the water was put 
on the Indian land first. It was the primary ebject to get it on 
the Indian land. That policy has been pursued. and while the 
greater part of the Indian lands have heen covered with water, 
not so great a proportion of the land of the white settlers has 
yet been reached; and he said of the 80,000 acres already eov- 
ered 50.000 or 60.000 acres were Indian land. I can not give 
any assurance as to that, but I will say that of the lands of the 
white homesteaders, I am assured by many people who are 
interested, practically every acre that is subject to water will 
be put in cultivation and put to use this year. As to my au- 
thority, I will say one source is Hon. Addison K. Lusk, who 
lives on the reservation, and is a member of the Montana Lezis- 
lature, and who appeared before the committee. He assured 
me he was able to say that practically every acre of the white 
homesteaders covered by water would be put in cultivation this 
year, and I have the same assurance from others. Why do they 
think so, the Senator may ask. For a number of reasons. Be- 
eause they realize the necessity of producing as large a food crop 
as possible for our people in this crisis, and because they realize 
that they ought to make as great a showing as possible of their 
appreciation of this project in order to have it continued expedi- 
tiausly. For those reasons and other reasons I ean give the 
Senator the assurance that the lands of the white homesteaders 
will be quite completely cultivated this year. 

Mr. CURTIS. Now, Mr. President. we will take the figures 
of the Senator from Montana, that 50,000 aeres of this land 
under the ditch are Indian land. That leaves 30.000 neres of 
land under the ditch-settlers’ land. Yet the report given by 
the Senator from Montana shews that only 15.000 acres, in round 
numbers, of the settlers’ lands are being cultivated. 

Mr. MYERS. I say Mr. Bien said 50.000 or 60.000. He did 
not say it was either. It may be 50.000; it may be 60.000. 

Mr. CURTIS. The figures showed that three-eighths of this 
land was occupied by white settlers and five-eighths under the 
Indian allotment, which would make 50.000 acres. The Govern- 
ment has spent up to this time aver $3,000,000 and you have a 
showing of 80.000 acres under the ditch and only 18.000 acres 
of it cultivated. With that showing, is Congress justified in 
making this great appropriation? I, for one, do not believe that 
it is. The Indians surely are not taking advantage of the irri- 
gation project. Only 969 acres of their land are being culti- 
vated by the Indians and only 1,700 acres are being cultivated 
by their tenants. 

I asked the Senntor yesterday if it was the intention or if he 
thought that the Government had a right to attach a lien on the 
Indian allotments. I had a reason for that. The department 
to-day is forcing the patents upon those Indians without their 
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_ consent. It is forcing those patents, going so far as to file them 
of record, without the consent of the Indians. The statement 
was made that after those patents were filed, if the Indians at- 
tempted to sell the land, there would be a lien upon the allot- 
meat. I do not believe under the law Congress can now create 
a lien upon that land; I do not believe that the department has 
any right to fix a lien upon that land, because those Indians 
were allotted under the act of 1887, and in that act there is a 
positive promise in the following language: 

on the approval of the allotments provided for in this act by 

ry of the Interior he shall cause patents to issue therefor in 
the name of the allottees, which patents shall be of the legal effect and 
declare that the United States does and will hold the land thus allotted 
for the period of 25 years, in trust for the sole use and benefit of the 
Indian to whom such allotment shall have been made, or, in case of his 
decease, of his heirs according to the laws of the State or Territory 
where such land is located, and that at the expiration of said period 
the United States will convey the same by patent to said Indian, or his 
heirs as aforesaid, in fee, discharged of said trust and free of all 
charge or incumbrance whatsoever. 

Under that provision of the law the Congress of the United 
States and the Indian Office can not put a lien upon the land 
allotted to those Indians under the trust patent. 

Mr. MYERS. May I interrupt the Senator for a moment? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. MYERS. If I am wrong, then, in assuming that the cost 
of putting water on the land by an Indian allottee is a lien on 
that allottee’s allotment—if there is now a law covering it and 
it can not be done, and there is no lien—then what is the ob- 
jection to going ahead with the project? 

Mr. CURTIS. Because the Senator stated yesterday that the 
money, from whatever source, that might be placed in the 
Treasury to the credit of any Indian allottee would be held out 
to pay off this obligation. 

Mr. MYERS. ‘That is only my opinion, I am not the head of 
the Indian Bureau. 

Mr. CURTIS. What are you doing? You are forcing upon 
these Indian allottees who are not using the water that obliga- 
tion which the Senator thinks is a lien and which I deny. But 
whether it is a lien or not, you are putting it upon those Indians 
and you are going to take the money out of the Treasury as it 
goes in to their credit to pay off the lien. 

Mr. MYERS. I should like to be understood, Of course, I 
can not speak with authority about what the Indian Bureau 
will do or what the properly constituted agencies of the United 
States Government will do. I was only saying what I assumed 
they would do and what I supposed they would do. It is for 
them to act, and, as far as I know, I do not know what they are 
going to do. : 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, this project was not selected 
for a reduction alone. Here is the chairman of the committee 
with irrigation projects in his State, and the appropriations for 
those projects were cut in two because we wanted to reduce the 
amount carried in this bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. This project and the conditions surrounding it 
are not very well known to me. I should like to ask the Senator, 
as I did not quite understand the point he was making a mo- 
ment ago, whether the Government is building this reservoir 
and dam and furnishing water to the Indian lands without 
any charge to the Indians, either from the money of the Indians 
or from the lands? 

Mr. CURTIS. When the Indians use the water they must 
pay the annual charge. 

Mr. KING. Is there any provision by which the Government 
is to be reimbursed for the money which it expended in the 
construction of the reservoir? 

Mr. CURTIS. Under the act of Congress of two years ago 
the settlers must pay their proportionate share and the Indian 
allottees must pay their proportionate share. 

Mr. KING. Well, what is the complaint the Senator is mak- 
ing about the fee-simple titles being forced on them? 

Mr. CURTIS. The complaint I am making is that they are 
forcing title upon these Indians without their consent, after 
having given them a trust patent under the act of 1887 and 
promising to give them a patent in fee at the end of 25 years, 
that would give them land free and clear of every encumbrance. 

Mr. KING. Did the Indians understand, when this project 
was undertaken, that they would have to pay for the water, 
and do they now object to paying for the water? 

Mr. CURTIS. Most of them do object to paying for the 
water. I have a petition here—and, by the way, I want to 
refer to the petition filed by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Myers]; he had such a petition—I have a petition, signed by 
65 Indian allottees under the project, stating that they did not 
want the water. 


ae MYERS. I will say that I did not receive any such peti- 
tion. 

Mr. CURTIS. No; I am speaking about the petition which 
the Senator from Montana had in favor of the project. I have 
a petition, signed by 65 Indian allottees and signed by 5 
settlers, owning, I think, some 8 or 10 tracts of land, according 
to the petition, and stating that they do not want the water. 
I do not know how these petitions were secured. I do not think 
the Senator from Montana knew how the one he presented was 
secured, but in the petition presented by him there is the name 
of one Indian who is in the penitentiary. I have a letter from 
him, stating that he never signed the petition and did not 
authorize anyone to sign it for him. I am told there is the 
name of an Indian woman on the petition who has been dead a 
number of years. I refer to this simply to call the attention of 
the Senate to the manner in which these petitions are gotten up. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Those petitions are like all 
others, are they not? 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Washington says they are 
like all other petitions. 

The strongest point in favor of this measure is the fact that 
the Government did open up certain land to public settlement, 
and there were, as I recollect the testimony, between 500 and 600 
settlers in that locality. They have 48,000 acres of land within 
the project. They were promised water, and I am satisfied 
the Government is going to give it to them. The point, however, 
is that this year, with the high cost of material, with so many 
thousand acres unused, was not the Committee on Indian Affairs 
justified in reducing this appropriation to $250,000? 

The chairman of the committee has within his State a num- 
ber of projects, and yet he willingly consented to have the ap- 
propriation for his projects cut in two. Here are the Senators 
from Washington, neither of whom I believe agrees to the re- 
duction, and who have, in my judgment, the best project on any 
Indian reservation in the United States, who were not given 
the amount estimated for the project in their State. We 
have another project in the State of the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming, who is now in the chair [Mr. KENDRICK], an 
item which was put into the bill by the other House, and yet 
that was stricken out. An amendment was presented by him, 
and refused. I refer to this simply to show: that the com- 
mittee tried to treat all sections alike in this bill, and that there 
was no animus at all, 

I am sorry that the Senator from Montana yesterday saw fit 
to say that this matter was worked up by an attorney in this 
city and that the result of the reduction was brought about on 
account of the delegation that came here. 

Mr. MYERS. Will the Senator from Kansas let me make a 
statement? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly; I will. 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator misunderstood me. I did not say 
that the action of the committee was the result of that. A 
manag re of my statement in the Recorp will show that I did not 
say that. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understood the Senator to say that, but I do 
not want to misquote him. 

Mr. MYERS. I did not say that the action of the committee 
was the result of that. I was merely referring to the attitude 
of the Indians. I merely stated that up to the year before last 
no opposition had ever been heard from the Indians, and that 
there was no opposition from the Indians until a Washington 
attorney and a man of Indian blood from Oregon had appeared 
on the scene. I did not say that their action caused the result 
in the committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. The truth is—and in justice to the committee 
I feel I should state it—that the committee agreed not to hear 
any member of the delegation representing these Indians on 
this question, expecting to hear only the senior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Myers], the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WALSH] being absent on account of sickness, to hear the officers 
of the department, and then take action; but while the hearing 
was going on the senior Senator from Montana produced a 
witness who lives on the reservation. After that outsider was 
heard, members of this delegation asked to be heard, and meni- 
bers of the tribe who were members of the delegation were 
heard in opposition to this appropriation. Those Indians, how- 
ever, to be fair to that delegation, said to the committee, and 
they have said in the petition to Congress, that they have no 
opposition to the irrigation project if their lands are relieved 
from the charge; that they do not intend to take advantage 
of this system; that they do not intend to use the water; and 
that, therefore, they do not want to be charged for it. That 
is all this delegation has asked. They say if you will relieve 
their lands from that charge and want to go ahead and put 
water on and furnish it to the settlers and let them pay for 
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it, they have no objection; and I believe from the showing 
made, from the fact that only a small quantity over 900 acres 
of lund is being irrigated by the Indians, that they are justified 


in asking for this relief. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. CURTIS. I vield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to ask the Senator 
whether these lands will produce crops without irrigation? 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not want to go into that matter, because 
I have no personal knowledge regarding it; but some of the 
witnesses testified that those lands produced better wheat with- 
out irrigation than with it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It merely struck me that if these 
lands were under the irrigation system and they are desert 
lands such as we have in our section of the country, they 
would be practically worthless without water, and that, there- 
fore, the Indians would ubsolutely need water on their lands, 

Mr. CURTIS. Some Indians appeared before our committee 
with samples of the products of last year, which they suid was 
a very dry one. They exhibited fine potatoes and vegetables 
of all kinds, good wheat and other grains, which were raised 
witheut any irrigation. Many of these Indians at the hearings 
two years ago contended that Irrigation is not needed, as 1 
recollect. The dry-farming expert of the State was here, aml 
witnesses before the committee testified as to how crops could 
be raised under the dry-farming system In that section. 

I do not care to occupy the time of the Senate any longer. 
but I merely desire to say that it does seem to me that. with 
an expenditure of over $3.000,000 and with nearly $3.000,000 
more required for the completion of the project, Congress 
should stop and think before it makes this annropriation, when 
it is shown that less than 20,000 acres of the 80.000 acres under 
the ditch are actun'ly being cu'tivated by white settlers and 
by the Indians and their tenants. 

I hope the amendment will be defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 


ment offered by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers]. [Put- 
ting the question.] The noes seem to have It. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask for a division, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A division is asked for. Those 


in favor of the amendment will rise and stand until counted. 
{A pnuse.] Those opposed will rise. {A pause.] The amend- 
ment is lost. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yens and nays were ordered, und the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BANKHEAD (when his name was called). I havea patr 
with the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RRANDEGEE], 
who is absent from the Chamber, and so I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his uname was eniled). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwicx], which 
I transfer to the Senator from Maine [Mr. Harr] and vote 

nay.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called), I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Gatite- 
GER], whom I do not see present. Therefore I withhold my 
vote. not knowing how he would vote on this question if present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota (when his name was called). 
I have a pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. Fernan]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrruax! 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). Has the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with the Senator from Connecti- 
cut. which I transfer to the Senator from California [Mr, 
PHELAN] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 
I do not see him in his seat. and therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR (when the name of Mr. Sts was called). 
I desire to aunounce the unavoidable absence of my colleague 
IMr. Smis] on official business. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], who is ab- 
sent. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brovssarp] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hannt xd]. 
He is absent, and I therefore withhold my vate. 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN |. which I transfer to the Senator from Louisiana {Mr, 
RaNSUEL.l. I and vote“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, has the senior Senator 
froin Florida [Mr. Frercrer] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr, GALLINGER. I have a pair with that Senator, and for 
that reason I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to inguire if the Senator from 
Kansas IMr. THompson] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have a pair with the Senator from Kan- 
sas. and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. KELLOGG, I wish to inquire if the senior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Simons] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not, 

Mr. KELLOGG. I announce my pair with that Senator, and 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to inquire whether the junior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beckuam] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, That Senator not being present, and 
having a general pair with him, I withhold my vote. 

While I am on my feet I desire to state that my colleague, 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorf], is absent on account 
of illness. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President, has the senior Senator from ae 
ware [Mr. Saotsnunv] votel? : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. COLT. In the absence of that Senator I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Sissons] to the Senator from Michigan 
IMr. Townsenp] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I inquire if the senior Senator from Indiana 
IMr. Watson] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Having a general pair with that Senator 
I withhold my vote, 

I desire to announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. Sauts- 
RURY] and to state that he has a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island | Mr. Cour]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], which I transfer to 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHicips] and vote “ yea,” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. WI Aus]; 

The Senator from Michigan [Air. Sara] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED] ; 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] with the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. James]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DretrncHam] with the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. SMITH]; 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Caper] with the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY] : and 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srl with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarnth]. 

Mr. KIRBY. I desire to announce that my colleague the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosson], the senior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. James], and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. THompPson] are detained on official business. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I transfer the pair heretofere announced 
to the junior Senator from Washington [Mr, POINDEXTER] and 
vote “nay.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 16, nays 25, as follows: 


YEAS—16, 
Chamberlain Kendrick Myers Smith. Ariz. 
Tlenderscn — mit h. Ga, 
Hollis M mber Shafroth Swanson 
Jones, Wash, eKellar Walsh 
NAYS—25. 

8 Johnson, S. Dak. Nelson Thomas 
Raird ones, N. Mex, New iliman 
Curtis Kellogg Norris minell 
Fall Kenyon Nugent Wadsworth 
France Kirby Page 
Gore Sherman 
Johnson. Cal. McNary Rmoot 

NOT VOTING—54. 
Rankhead Fernald Hitchcock Phelan 
Beckham Fletcher ames Atman 
Borah Frelinghuysen Knox indexter 
Brandegee Galiinger Lu Follette ansdetl 
Bro ewis eed 
Calder Gof McLean Robinson 
Colt Gronna Martin Rnulsbary 
Culberson Hale Shield 
Cummins Hardin Onen Simmons 
Dilling ardwick Penrose Smith, Md. 
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Smith, Mich, Sutherland Vardaman Williams 
Smith, 8. C. Thompson Warren Wolcott 
Sterling Townsend Watson 

tone Underwood Weeks 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] the yeas are 16, the 
nays are 25. There are present and not voting the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER], the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND], the Senator from Rhode Island IMr. 
Cour], and the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr]. On 
the vote announced the amendment of the Senator from Mon- 
tana is lost. : 

Mr. MYERS. Mr, President, I move as a further amendment 
that “$250,000 ” be stricken out of the committee amendment 
and “$400,000” inserted. I submit that to ise Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hortis in the chair). 
The Secretary will state the amendment to the amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 35, line 17, it is proposed to amend 
the committee amendment by striking out “ $250,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “ $400,000.” . 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I certainly do not wish to 
take the time of the Senate, but I ought to say a word. Both 

Senators from Montana must know that, speaking from a per- 
sonal standpoint, I should be glad to vote for this amendment. 
I do not share the opinion that some of my colleagues on the 
committee entertain as to the project. I think it is a very 
worthy project. The reasons that moved the committee and the 
only reasons that caused the committee to make these reduc- 
tions were considerations of economy. I have never been an 
economist, Mr. President, unless it may be said that I am a 
“political” economist. I myself have never talked economy ; 
I waste enough words, anyhow;-and I think that in talking 
economy in matters of this kind we sometimes waste words, 
especially when our constituents send us here and tell us to get 
appropriations just as fast and as furiously as we may. 

But, Mr. President, there is a point where serious men must 
pause in respect to public expenditures; there is a point where 
men of judgment ought to stop and reflect before they proceed 
to appropriate large sums of money out of the Treasury. 
Meritorious as all these projects are—the one in Montana, the 
one in Washington, the ones in Arizona, and that in Wyoming— 
the committee is of the opinion that, in view of the enormous 
national expenditures, the great demands made upon the Treas- 
ury, and in view of testimony, at this particular juncture it is 
wise and expedient not to appropriate the entire sum which 
the House of Representatives had seen fit to appropriate for 
projects in the States of Montana, Wyoming, and Washington. 
Therefore the appropriation for the Montana item was reduced 
by the committee from $750,000 to $250,000, and a very substan- 
tial decrease was made in the appropriation for the project in 
Washington. There could be no better project than the one 
in Washington, but we were of opinion that at this particular 
time the public interest would be served best by simply keeping 
the projects from falling into a state of disrepair rather than 
initiating new work, laudable as new work may be and benefi- 
cent as it will be in the future. 

Mr. President, I have stated the reasons which induced the 
committee to make these changes. It is a very infrequent 
thing that the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs reduces an 
appropriation, as all Senators will bear witness; but if when 
we attempt to reduce appropriations we are to meet with dis- 
eouragement and the committee is not to be sustained, our com- 
mittee will fall back into our old-time inveterate habit of in- 
creasing instead of decreasing the appropriations. > 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of 
the Senator from Arizona, the chairman of the committee, to 
another consideration, which I think was a factor in eliminating 
these large appropriations from the bill. I refer to the question 
of labor. It was argued that all the labor we have will be 
needed for the production of crops, and that no irrigation proj- 
ects should be undertaken at this time. A still further objection 
was made that the materials which must necessarily be used 
in the construction of irrigation projects at this time are ex- 
ceptionally high, and it certainly would not be wise to expend 
vast sums of money for the extension of irrigation projects at a 
time when the materials used in their construction are perhaps 
from 100 to 150 per cent higher than they ever were before. I 
think, however, the most serious objection to these undertak- 
ings was the question of labor. I simply wanted to remind the 
chairman of the committee that that was also one of the factors 
which influenced the action of the committee. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Presideat, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Arizona a question. I understand that this is an 
irrigation project and that there are now under irrigation about 
80,000 acres of land. Is that true? 


Mr. ASHURST. I will read from page 196 of the House 
hearings on the bill: . 


The area of irrigable land under project, 152,000 acres. 


That is what the department says as to the number of acres 
that may be irrigated. 


Area of irrigable land under constructed works, 63,000 acres, 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I understood it was 80,000 acres. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am reading from page 196 of the House 
hearings on which is set forth the statement of the department. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. How many of those 63,000 acres are actu- 
ally under cultivation? 

Mr. ASHURST. Of the 63,000 acres, I believe that substan- 
tially eighteen or nineteen thousand acres are under irrigation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I understand that the appropriation esti- 
mated for by the department is entirely sufficient to take care 
of that project and prevent deterioration. 

Mr. ASHURST. The testimony of Mr. Morris Bien, who 
represented the Reclamation Service before the committee and 
whose testimony was taken by your committee, was that it 
would require at least $250,000 to continue the project—that is, 
to maintain it as a going project, prevent it from falling into 
disrepair, and prevent the work from deteriorating and the 
material from being scattered. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is the information I desired, and 
really I can see no use of increasing this appropriation. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona admits that he is a political economist, but that is no 
distinction; there are many “ political economists.” I know 
numbers of them; that is, people who are economists for po- 
litical reasons, It seems to me it is the most common branch 
of learning that I encounter anywhere. So the Senator is not 
entitled to any singular distinction on that account, We see 
evidences here every day that he has a great deal of company. 

I did not feel that I would be doing my duty, in this matter 
unless I gave the Senate a chance to vote on some amount less 
than the amount named in the first amendment which I offered, 
which was $500,000. I thought it my duty to submit to the 
Senate and give it a chance to yote on an amendment proposing 
an appropriation of $400,000, which is $100,000 less than the 
amount named in my last amendment. I thought that conces- 
sion might be sufficient to satisfy the “ political economists.” 
Therefore I submit this amendment to the wisdom of the Sen- 
ate, and of course would be pleased to see it adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Montana to the amendment reported 
by the committee. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, in regard to the as- 
sertion of the Senator from Arizona that the Yakima irrigation 
project is the best in the United States, it is not necessary for 
the Senator from Arizona to offer any proof on that subject. 
I admit it. It is true. But it seems to me that the committee 
have also conceded that this project in Montana, while it is not 
up to the standard of the one in the great Yakima Valley, on 
the Yakima Indian Reservation, is a good one. By their appro- 
priation of $250,000 for the project they approve it. That re- 
moves all discussion from the Senate as to whether or not this 
project is going to be adopted. They have adopted it. They are 
putting a large sum of money into it. The executive branch of 
the Government, charged with the responsibility of spending 
this money, recommend to Congress that the amount which they 
need for the economical conduct of this work is $750,000. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. I think the Senator is mistaken in his conclu- 
sions. I will say that this is not a new project. The project 
under consideration is not a new one. The Government has al- 
ready expended about three million three or four hundred dol- 
lars on the project. This appropriation is simply an additional 
appropriation. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is what I stated. 

Mr. GRONNA. I misunderstood the Senator, then. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I stated that it was not a new project, 
and that it had already been approved and adopted, and that 
this bill carried a large sum of money for the continuation of the 
work on it. My understanding was that the Reclamation Serv- 
ice estimated that for the proper prosecution of this work, upon 
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which several millions have already been expended, they should 
have during the next fiscal year $750,000. 

Mr. GRONNA. That would be, of course, for an extension of 
the project. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; but it is regarded as the continua- 
tion, I understand, of this same project. 

I am not in sympathy with the policy that has been advocated 
by some that because we are engaged in war all work of in- 
ternal development and improvement ought to cease. I think 
that the demands of the war require the maintenance of all of 
our policies of internal improyement, internal development, and 
the prosecution of public works. The French Government is 
more intimately involved in the war than the United States is, 
or at least more directly. Ultimately, I think, we have as much 
interest in the war and are confronted with as vital results as 
France is; but France is more directly in touch with it now 
than we are, and has been fighting for her very life at the 
threshold of the Nation. It is not very long since there was a 
great celebration in France, right in the midst of the war, of 
the completion of the great Marseille Canal. They did not 
stop the construction of that great public work because they 
were involved in this war. They regarded it as essential to 
the prosperity and to the strength of the Nation, in war as 
well as in peace, to continue the improvement of the country 
and the development of its resources and its facilities. 

Assuming that this is a meritorious project—as we must as- 
sume, because the committee has recommended the appropria- 
tion of $250,000 for it—it seems to me it follows that the effi- 
cient development of it, the appropriation of a sufficient amount 
of money to carry on the work in a businesslike way, is in the 
interest of economy and in the interest of the development of 
our resources and the maintenance of the national strength. 
Generally speaking, I do not know of any class of public im- 
provement that yields a larger return than approved irrigation 
projects. I know that there has been some effort to discredit 
them recently, but my opinion has never changed in regard to 
their merits. We see on every hand, and particularly we have 
a living object lesson in the State of Washington, that these 
projects, if carried on to their full development, not stopped 
half way, so that the full results can flow from the undertaking, 
yield as great returns and in some cases much greater returns 
than it had ever been estimated would be the resuit. 

I thought I would say this word, although this project is not 
in my State. It seems to me that certain fundamental con- 
siderations rather support the position taken by the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, he would be a very bold man 
who would be higher in his idea of the value of irrigation 
projects than I. Surely I have a right to speak with some 
authority on these Indian projects. I have with pride been 
watching their progress for four years as chairman of the com- 
mittee and for six years as a member of the Indian Affairs 
Committee, and I ought to know something about them. I share 
the views expressed in the splendid speeches that the Senators 
from Montana have made with reference to the project in their 
State, and I agree also with the Senators from Washington as 
to the project on the Yakima Reservation. I repeat that my 
vote against this appropriation must not be construed as in any 
sense a feeling of hostility toward the irrigation interests of 
this country. Indeed, Mr. President, my distinguished colleague 
and I represent the premier irrigation State, of the agricultural 
interests of which we are so justly proud. Under the great Salt 
River project lands that before the project was built were worth 
but $5 to $10 an acre have sprung to a value of $300 an acre, and 
are producing millions of dollars’ worth of long-staple cotton, 
The rich lands of the Yuma project are becoming one of the 
great marvels in crop production. Irrigation is both ideal and 
practical. It appeals to the poetic fancy and to hard common 
sense. I am the earnest friend and ready champion of any and 
all projects where there may be the smallest opportunity for 
success. But because I am an earnest friend of the irrigation 
projects of our country it does not necessarily follow that I 
should vote for large expenditures and huge appropriations 
out of the Treasury at a time when you have to pay out $3 to 
get $1 worth of value. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President—— i 

Mr. ASHURST. Let me finish the sentence. Assume this 
situation: Assume that a large potato crop was raised in a cer- 
tain county and that 2,000 carloads could not be gathered, but 
rotted in their beds because they were not dug out of the 
ground. Assume a situation with reference to fruit, where $14 
per day was offered to agricultural laborers to gather fruit, 
but the fruit rotted on the trees. Can you fail to gatuer your 
harvest and then ask me to vote for large appropriations to 
stimulate and increase the production in that locality? : 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the chairman of the committee whether the consideration of the 
committee amendments has been completed? 

Mr. ASHURST. No, Mr. President; we have not completed 
the consideration of the committee amendments, and, indeed, 
there was a unanimous-consent agreement that we should com- 
plete the committee amendments first. If, however, individual 
Senators at this time wish to offer amendments in their own 
HEE I have no objection, only I hope they will not lend to 
debate. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I prefer to take the orderly course, 
then, and I will let the committee proceed to dispose of its 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 35, after line 
18, to strike out: : 

For continuing construction of the irrigation systems on the Fort 
Peck Indian Reservation, in Montana, $100,000 (reimbursable), which 
shall be immediately available and remain ayailable until expended, 

And insert: 


For maintaining the irrigation systems on -the Fort Peck Indian 
Reservation, in Montana, $25,000 (reimbursable), which shall be imme- 
diately available and remain available until expended. 


The amendment was agreed to. ` 
The next amendment passed over was, at the top of page 36, 
to strike out: 


For continuing construction of the ERN systems on the Black- 
feet Indian Reservation, in Montana, $75,000 (reimbursable), which 
shall be immediately available and remain available until expended: 
Provided, That not to exceed $25,000 of applicable appropriations made 
for the Flathead, Blackfeet, and Fort Peck irrigation projects shall be 
available for the maintenance, eng and operation of motor-propelled 
and horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles for official use upon the 
aforesaid irrigation projects: Provided further, That not to exceed 
$3,500 may be used for the purchase of horse-drawn passenger-carrying 
vehicles, and that not to exceed $4,000 may be used for the purchase 
of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles, 


And insert: 


For continuing construction, maintenance, and operation of the irri- 
me Systems on the Blackfeet Indian Reservation, in Montana, $50,- 

O (reimbursable), which shall be immediately available, and remain 
available until expended: Provided, That not to exceed $15,000 of 
applicable appropriations made for the Flathead, Blackfeet, and Fort 
Peck irrigation projects shall be available for the maintenance, repair, 
and operation. of motor-propelled and horse-drawn passenger-carrying 
vehicles for official use upon the aforesaid irrigation projects: Provided 
3 That not to exceed $3,500 may be used for the purchase of 
orse-drawn . vehicles, and that not to exceed $4,000 
zay a used for e purchase of motor-propelled passenger-carrying 
vehicles. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, under the head of 
“North Carolina,” on page 43, line 6, to change the number of 
the section from 14 to 15, and in line 8, after the word “ super- 
intendent,” to strike out “$33,600; for general repairs and im- 
provements, $6,000; in all, $89,600” and insert 541,600; for 
general repairs and improvements, $6,000; in all, $47,600.” so as 
to make the clause read: 

Sxc. 15. For support and education of 200 Indian pupils at the 
Indian school at Cherokee, N. C., including pay of superintendent, 
$41,600 ; for general repairs and improvements, $6,000; in all, $47,600. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 43, after line 
11, to strike out: 

For the construction of a bridge across the Oconalufty River, at or 
near the Indian school at Cherokee, N. C., Feo to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That no part 
of the money herein appropriated shall be expended until the Secretary 
of the Interior shall have obtained from the proper authorities of the 
State of North Carolina, or the county of Swain, satisfactory aran- 
ties of the vermeni by the said State of North Carolina, or by the 
county of Swain, of at least one-half of the cost of the construction of 
sald bridge, and that the proper authorities of the said State of North 
Carolina, or the said county of Swain, shall assume full responsibility 
for, and will at all times maintain and repair, said bridge and the ap- 
proches thereto: And provided further, That any and all expenses above 
the amount herein named in connection with the construction of said 


bridge shall be borne either by the said State of North Carolina or the 
said county of Swain. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I hope the Senate will not 
agree to this amendment. 

I want to say that two years ago the Senate adopted this pro- 
vision. The House refused to agree to it because they did not 
have the information before them. This time the House inves- 
tigated it and put it on the bill. 
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We have à little band of Cherokee Indians in North Caro- 
lina, a Government reservation there of about thirty or forty 
thousand acres, and the county surrounding it has appropriated 
the sum of $200.000 and has expended the money on the roads 
coming up to the Indian reservation. They have a river there 
which has yet to be bridged. and this is to appropriate the 
small sum of $8,000 to build that bridge. It is on the Govern- 
ment reservation, right at the Government school, and the chil- 
dren can not get across the river unless the bridge is built. The 
county has built these fine reads right up to the Indian reserva- 
tion, and there is the river, and they can not cross over it. and 
the county can not build it. Unless the Government builds it. 
they will have no bridge there. The Government has done noth- 
inz for these Cherokee Indians in the past except to give them a 
school. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President. did I understand the Senator to 
say that the bridge was within the reservation? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the committee, then, was 
under a misapprehension. The committee took the view that 
the bridge was not on the reservation. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. sir; I am informed that it is. 

Mr. ASHURST. If this bridge is on the reservation, I wish 
to go on record unqualifiedly as voting for it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will state the 
next amendment passed over, 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over will be 
found on page 63, where it is proposed to insert the following 
after line 10: 

gress vi vil . 1996 (34 
Stat K. pp. BT 1 ee . following 
for the rroviso in the concluding paragraph thereof: vided, That 
the Secre of the Interior is hereby authorized to perform, in 
er by his duly authorized tative, all duties devolvi 
— f law upon any officer of the Five Civilized Tribes. inci 
execution of tribal deeds and other instruments, in all cases where 
position held by such officer is or shall become vacant.” 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President. I make a point of order against 
the amendment from line 11 to line 21, 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, personally I have no doubt 
that the item is obnoxious to the point of order. but I think one 
of the Senators from New Mexico is interested in the discus- 
sion of that item. 

Mr. OWEN. I simply make the point of order against it, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will inquire of the 
Senator from Oklahoma what the point of order is? 

Mr. OWEN. Thar it changes existing law; that it is legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. General legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFTICER. The point of order is sustained. 
The Secretary will state the next amendment passed over. 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over is, on 
page 75, at the foot of the page, where the committee amend- 
ment proposes to strike out “ $500,000 ” and to insert $250,000,” 
so as to read: 


For continuing construction and enia t of the Wapato 
tion and drainage system, to make possible the utilization of the water 
supply provided by the act of August 1, 1914 (38 Stat. L., p. 604), 
for acres of cach Indian allotment under the Wapato irrigation 
project on the Yakima Indian Reservation, Wash., and such other water 
rig as may be availsbie or obtainable for the irrigation of a total 
of 120,000 acres of allotted Indian lands on said reservation, $250,000, 
to be se gy rh s available and to remain available until expended: 
Provided, That the entire cost of said irrigation and drainage system 
shall be reimbureed to the United States under the conditions and 
terms of the act of Ma 


under 
ing the 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, in view of the 
statements of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] and also 
of the chairman of the committee with reference to the Yakima 
project, that it is one of the best if not the best in the United 
States, it is not necessary to go Into details as to the merits of 
this proposition; but I hope that the Senate will not adopt the 
amendment proposed by the committee, and I will state just 
briefly why I think that amendment ought to be rejected. 

I' believe in economy; but there is sometimes no economy in 
not making the wppropriations necessary to keep the Govern- 
ment work going on as it ought to go. As a matter of fact, I 


think the most waste that we have committed in connection 
with Government work results from our failing to provide the 
money to do the work in a businesslike way; and so here, I 
think, to cut this appropriation down to $250,000 is not economy 
but is an actual waste. und will result in waste to the Gov- 
ernment in the end. Of course, it makes the appropriation for 
this year $250,000 less than the amount proposed by the House, 
but ultimately this project will cost more by reason of cutting 
it down to $250.000 than it would cost if we appropriated the 
$500,000; and in my judgment we ought to appropriate more 
than $500,000. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS, I notice that the item reads: 

For the irrlgation of a total of 120,000 acres of allotted Indian lands 
on said reservation, $500,000, 

If that amount is reduced to $250.000, could not the depart- 
ment have prepared for irrigation 60,000 acres of that land? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No. The Senator, 1 think, has a 
wrong idea as to the project. 

Mr. CURTIS. I simply wanted to know what the fact was in 
that regard. > 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Probably I had better explain 
the situation just a little bit. 

On the Yakima Indian Reservation there is a project known 
as the Wapato irrigation project. That is not a reclamation 
project under the Reclamation Service, but it is an Indian irriga- 
tion project and the work is being done by the Indian Service. 
This Wapato project contemplates the ultimate reclamation of 
174,000 acres of land. There is one unit of that proyect, how- 
ever, that will cover 120,000 acres when that unit is completed. 
All this land was allotted Indian land. The Indians have sold 
some of their lands, so that about 20.000 acres of this land 
that is under the proposed reclamation project is owned by 
private parties. There are no homesteads involved in this case 
us in the Montana case. The total cost of reclaiming this 
120,000 acres is estimated at about $3.000.000, so that this 
$500,000 does not complete the project for the reclamation of 
120,000 acres of land, but that is just what they provide for 
this year, As I say to the Senator, it will cost ultimately about 
$3.000,000. We have appropriated, I think, about $400.000 to 
carry on this project. In the last bill we appropriated $200.000 
and in the preceding bill we appropriated $200,000 to begin to 
carry on the work. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. May I ask the Senator if there is a limitation 
on the cost of the project? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There ts no limitation except the 
estimate submitted by the Indian Office when the project was, 
we might say, u 

I might refer to this phase of the situation, and I hope the 
Senator will notice it: 

For a great many years—in fact, ever since the treaty was 
made, I think. in 1857, or at any rate since the value of water 
for irrigation has been realized—there has been a controversy 
between the Indians and the Government of the United States 
us to the division of the water in the Yakima River. The 
Yakima River is the source of irrigation for this reservation; 
but prior to this controversy coming up, and upon the induce- 
ment of the Government, white settlers had gone Into that 
valley generally and had taken up lands under the desert-lund 
act, homestead and otherwise, until they had actually appro- 
priated for irrigation purposes every drop of water of the 
Yakima River that flows in its channel at the low-water stage. 
Now. the Indians have asserted this claim; The Indians have 
eontended for a long time that they were entitled to one-half 
of the water flowing in the Yakima River. They have been 
asserting that claim for a great many years. To allow that 
claim and to carry it out would be to dispossess and deprive 
thousands of settlers of the water that they have put on their 
land, and destroy their crops and work Irreparable injury. 

Congress wrestled with that matter for quite a while, and 
finally got a commission to go out—a joint commission of the 
House and the Seuate—and that commission recognized the jus- 
tice of the Indian's claim. but it also recognized the condition 
that had been permitted to grow up In that valley and the in- 
jury and damage that would be done if the Indians were al- 
lowed to take half of the water out of the natural, normul, 
low-water flow of the Yakima River. So. in order to do jus- 
tice to the Indians and in order to do justice to the settlers 
who had gone in there at the invitation. in fact, of the Gov- 
ernment, this joint commission of the House and Senate rec- 
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ommended that we buy stored water for the Indians equivalent 
to one-half the flow in the Yakima River and furnish them a 
free water right for one-half of each allotment. Congress did 
that, and we appropriate in this bill, I think, the fifth pay-. 
ment of $100,000 of the amount, $635,000, that it was estimated 
it would cost to furnish stored water to supply these Indian 
lands. When that was done, they also submitted an estimate 
of the cost of reclaiming the Jargest body of land that it was 
possible to reclaim there. That project embraced this 120,000 
acres, and the cost was about $3,000,000; and we have started on 
it and appropriated, as I remember, $400,000 in two Indian bills 
before this. So this appropriation made by the House of $500,000 
was simply intended to carry on the reclamation of these lands. 

It was necessary to include all these lands in this project, 
because, as the Senator well knows, you can not irrigate one- 
half of an allotment and let the other half go. Furthermore, 
to do that would make it tremendously expensive, even if you 
could do it. So that all the lands were included, and the In- 
dians have to pay for the water right for 40 acres of an 80- 
acre allotment, and the white people have to pay their part 
for the water for their land. All of this money will be ulti- 
mately repaid to the Government. There is not any doubt 
about the repayment of this money. So that as a matter of 
fact this is a loan of money in order to carry on a Government 
project for the reclamation of Indian lands, and every dollar 
of it will eventually come back to the Government. 

Unless the Senator wants more information as to the details 
of the project itself, I will not take further time on that point. 

None of the objections urged by the Senator from Kansas 
to the project in Montana apply to the project in Washington, 
unless it be the matter of economy or keeping down the appro- 
priation. The question of labor was raised by some Senators, 
by the Senator from ‘South Dakota. Of course, we have not all 
the labor that we want in this valley. Our people have some 
difficulty and some trouble in getting labor. The demand is 
very great; but the fact is that we have always secured all the 
labor that was necessary to get our crops in and get them har- 
vested, and we expect to do it this year. We have been en- 
larging the area in different parts of the valley, and our peo- 
ple expect to enlarge the area this year, and there is not any 
question but that every foot of land that is made available for 
cultivation and for irrigation will be irrigated and cultivated. 

Now, let me suggest this as to the importance attached to this 
project by the officers of the Government: They considered it 
so important that last year, in the extra session of Congress, 
an estimate and recommendation came to this body from the 
Secretary of the Interior urging that an appropriation of $750,- 
000 be made for this project as an emergency appropriation. 
Of course, the Appropriations Committee did not feel justified 
in putting it in the emergency appropriation act, because if 
that were put in many other claims would be presented, and so 
it was rejected; but that shows the importance that the depart- 
ment attached to it. Why did they send down this estimate? 
They sent down this estimate for this project because of its 
very great importance for furnishing additional food products; 
and the showing here was that by the expenditure of a dollar of 
Government money we would get products that the Government 
needs to the extent of $1, $2, or $3. The showing is that on 
these lands we can produce from 40 to 60 bushels of wheat to 
the acre. I have here a statement from the superintendent in 
charge of this irrigation under the Indian Office, and he esti- 
mates that the production per acre is 60 bushels; or, making a 
conservative estimate of 50 bushels to the acre, he estimates 
that each year we would have an appropriation of $750,000 we 
would put under cultivation 30,000 acres of land that would 
produce 50 bushels of wheat per acre, or a total of 1,500,000 
bushels of wheat—one of the farm products that this country 
deems absolutely vital to the success of this war. 

It seems to me that that is something which should appeal 
to the Senate; that it is something which should appeal to the 
Congress of the United States; and that it ought to offset this 
proposition of economy. Every foot of land that can be re- 
claimed here will be cultivated. The superintendent made the 
estimate last year when the recommendation of $750,000 was 
made, that if $750,000 was made available last year 30,000 acres 
of additional land would be brought under irrigation and culti- 
vation this year, and that if $750,000 would be available for the 
next year there would be 30,000 acres more next year subject 
to cultivation; in other words, with the proper appropriation 
we would have in two years 60,000 acres of additional farm land 
under cultivation. At 58 bushels to the acre that would be 
3,000,000 bushels of wheat that it would make available. Of 
course, all this land probably would not be put in wheat, but 
much of it in potatoes. Last year on the Yakima Indian reser- 
vation, upon the urging of Government people and those inter- 
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ested, eleven or twelve thousand acres of potatoes were planted 
and harvested. Every foot of land that can be irrigated now 
has been and is being cultivated. So there is no question of 
that character arising in connection with it. 

I wish to call attention to another fact. This matter was repre- 
sented to the State council of defense, and their opinion was 
asked with reference to it. They adopted a resolution, which I 
desire to read. This is not a petition from the landowners or 
those directly interested. It is not a statement made by them, 
but it is the council of defense not of the county but of the 
State, composed of men from all parts of the State who are 
looking upon this matter from a patriotie standpoint, and upon 
the showing made they adopted this resolution: 

Copy of resolution adopted by the Washington State council of de- 
fense, July 17, 1917: 

Whereas a loan from the Government war funds— 


I will say, in explaining- the resolution, they thought that 
without getting an appropriation from Congress the President 
might allot a sum of money out of the $100,000,000 that we left 
with him, so they worded their resolution in that way, and 
really made it a recommendation to the President to allot out of 
the war fund we gave him the necessary sum of money to carry 
on this work— 

Whereas a loan from the Government war funds to the Indian Service 
of somewhat less than pee ee to be expended in the extension 
of the Wapato, Simcoe-Toppenish, and Satus irrigation projects in 


the Yakima Indian Reservation will make available for wheat pro- 


duction in 1918 30,000 acres of exceedingly fertile lands capable of 
an 


producing more than a million bushels o 
additional 30,000 acres of e 5 57 fertile land, making 8 the 
roduction of more than 2, ž bushels of wheat in 1919; 

Whereas the production of such additional 3,000,000 bushels of wheat 
in two years appears to be a vital military need; 

Whereas there is no project in the West where an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $25 Re acre will produce such an increased wheat pro- 
duction of 3; „ bushels in two years and 2,000,000 bushels each 
year thereafter ; and 

Whereas the rental value of these unused acres is very much needed 
by the Indian owners, and there is an immediate demand for every 
acre of these reservation lands as soon as placed under water: Be it 


Resolved, That the National Council of Defense, the Secretary of War, 
and the Secretary of the Interior be urged to arrange for the advancing 
to the Yakima Indian Reservation service from the war funds of the 
Government sufficient money for the extension of said irrigation proj- 
ects, said funds to be returned to the Government by the owners of 
said lands in annual installments: Be it 

Resolved further, That the Senators and Representatives from this 
State be requested to use their influence with the National Defense 
Council and the respective departments of the Government to accom- 
plish this purpose, 

That is the recommendation of the State council of defense, 
placing the matter upon the basis of a national necessity by 
men thoroughly acquainted with the situation and the possibil- 
ities of the project. 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator kindly yield to me? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish to call attention to the situation 
which actually exists. Let me call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that a similar organization composed of able, patriotic 
men in my own State sent to me, and I have no doubt sent to 
my colleague [Mr. SurrgHl, a statement that we at once ought 
to exercise our energies to secure an additional $500,000 in this 
bill to stimulate and increase agricultural development in Ari- 
zona. There must be a limit somewhere, and the hard and fast 
line was drawn by the committee. We did not discriminate. 
The Arizona appropriations were reduced by the committee, 
and a delegation came on here to talk to me about it. I could 
not play favorites. I could not vote to reduce appropriations in 
other States and then increase the appropriations in Arizona. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope I have not said a word 
to lead the chairman of the committee to think that I was 
thinking the committee had acted unwisely. 

Mr. ASHURST. No; the Senator has not. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Or acted in a discriminating 
way or anything of that sort. 

Mr. ASHURST. I was only saying that each locality views 
the matter from its local viewpoint, and that large appropria- 
tions are sought to be made out of the Treasury to stimulate 
agriculture in this and that locality. This committee was re- 
quired to look at the situation as a whole and view it by and 
large. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope the Senator does not feel 
that I am reflecting upon the action of the committee. 

Mr. ASHURST. On the contrary, Mr. President, the Senator 
has made a very able and a very respectful argument. I have 
not risen to criticize anything or to object to anything the Sena- 
tor has said. I feared when the Senator sat down we might have 
a vote or might adjourn, and I wanted to give in a few words 
the reason which moved the committee to reduce the appro- 
priation from $500,000 to $250,000. 
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Mr, JONES of Washington. I am just presenting my own 
proposition upon its merits in the hope that it will appeal to 
the good judgment of the Senate. I know what actuated the 
committee, and 1 have no criticism to make upon its action. 
The committee felt that they should cut these appropriations 
down. They felt that they should treat every project in the bill 
on the same principle and in the same way, and with that I am 
not finding fault; but I am appealing to the Senate in the hope 
that the merits of my proposition may convince the Senate that 
in this case. at any rate, the Senate may think a wiser course 
could be followed in the interests of the Government. 

I know the action of the committee is based upon a fair 
conception of acting for the best interests of the Government. 
I do not question that for one moment; but T believe that the 
interests of the Government will be promoted by allowing the 
provision that the House adopted to stand. In the first place, 
as I said a while ago, I think it is not economical to cut up 
these projects and furnish an amount of money that will not 
carry them on in the most economical way. Much of the forre 
that will be gotten together under a $250,000 appropriation will 
have to be disbanded before the year is up. and when another 
appropriation is mude to carry on the work for another year 
it will cost more to get that force together. So instead of 
saving money, in the end you will lose money. But the com- 
mittee took a different view of that. I hope the Senate will 
conclude that the committee took the wrong view and that 
they will reject the committee ameniment. But, independent 
of that, I think the interest of the Government in this national 
crisis will be conserved by making an appropriation that will, 
at any rate. insure the reclamation of 30,000 acres of land for 
the next year. 

What is the result If you do not do it? According to the 
superintendent of irrigation, we will get more than 8,000 acres 
additional for the next venr with the $250.000; buf his estimate 
is that if we had $750,000 we would get 30.000 acres, In 
other words, if we get an appropriation of $500.000 we shall 
probably get 20,000 or 24,000 acres, but with the appropriation 
of $250,000 we will get only 8,000 additional on this reservation. 
Is that wise? I do not think so. 

Now, about the additional cost of the work of irrigation, 
here is what the engineer says, and I simply give you his state- 
ment. He met that objection. He said: 


The 8 bas arisen as to what effect the high cost of labor 
and materials well have on the total cost of the project. While thie 
mirht increase the cost to some extent, the 20 per cent added to all 
estimates 

That is the general lump sum that they add in connection 
with these irrigation projects after they have made an estimate 
of the cost; they add a lump sum of about 20 per cent to cover 
contingencies and exigencies. He says— : 
the 20 per cent added to all estimates for cont'ngencies is thought to 
be sufficient to cover any increased cost on account of labor and mate- 
rials being higher than usual. Should it increase the cost, however, 
the farmers wonld be able and willing to pay for this cost 
on account of getting higher prices for their products. 

The owners of the land could well afford to pay any addi- 
tional cost at this time. 

Mr. President, this work has been going on. Every dollar 
that you expend for extension of agriculture—and that is what 
it amounts to—will be beneficial in the way of bringing addi- 
tional land under irrigation. You do not have to extend your 
canal any considerable distance, or any distance at all, until 
you make the water available for irrigation. That is one of 
the peculinr features of this project in the beginning. From the 
time when it was commenced. when you got the main canal out 
a quarter of a mile, you could begin to irrigate a large aren of 
land; and so, as you extend it, it simply brings an additional 
area under irrigation. But I take it it is not necessary to go 
into that. 

Mr. President, I am not going to take the time of the Senate 
any further. The Senate knows the attitude of the committee. 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator pardon me just a moment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator, I hope, will not think me im- 
pertinent. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Not at all. 

Mr. ASHURST. I simply desire to Inquire If the Senator in- 
tends to ask for the yeas and nays, because that will guide my 
course, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
and niys on the amendment. 

Mr. ASHURST. I fear there will not be a quorum at this 
time. Will the Senator object to postponing the vote until to- 
morrow moruing? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No. 

Mr. ASHURST. The bill may then be laid aside for the 
present. 


I should like to have the yeas 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the consid- 

eration of the amendment will be postponed until to-morrow. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. STONE. Unless there is some matter that some Senator 
desires particularly to bring before the Senate, I wish to move 
an executive session, I make that motion. j 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proeeeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After eight minutes spent 
in executive session, the doors were reopened, 

RECESS. 

Mr. ASHURST. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o'clock noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
March 27, 1918, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS, 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 26, 1918. 


COLLECTOR OF Customs. 


Joseph H. Lyon, of Mobile. Ala., to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 19, with headquarters at 
Mobile, Ala.. in place of Percy W. Maer, whose term of office 
expired by limitation March 8, 1918, 

SUPERVISING INSPECTOR, STEAMBOAT-INSPECTION SERVICE. 

Oscar G. Haines, of New Jersey, to be supervising inspector, 
fifth district, in the Steambout-Inspection Service, Department 
of Commerce, vice Eugene E. O'Donnell, resigned. (By promo- 
tion from local inspector of hulls.) 


RECEIVER or PUBLIC MONEYS. 


Scott White, of Florence, Ariz., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Phoenix. Ariz.. vice John J. Birdno, deceased, 


REGISTER or LAND OFFICE. 

Frank Laning, of California. to be register of the land office 
at Visalia, Cal., his present term expiring April 30, 1918. (Re- 
appointment. ) 

APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 


First Lieut. James Harold Leyda, Medical Reserve Corps, to 
be first lieutenant from Murch 8, 1918. 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 
Lieut, Col. William G. Gambrill, Quartermaster Corps, to be 
colonel with rank from March 15, 1918. 
Maj. James A. Logan, jr., Quartermaster Corps, to be lieu- 
tenant colonel with rank from March 15, 1918. 
‘TRANSFER TO THE ACTIVE LIST or THE ARMY, 
INFANTRY. 
To be major with rank from May 16, 1917. 
Pirst Lieut. Charles C. Todd (retired). 
To be captain with rank from July 1, 1916. 
Second Lieut. Claude N. Feamster (retired). 
TEMPORARY PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
- COAST ARTILLERY CORPS, 
To be lieutenant colonel with rank from February 25, 1918. 
Maj. Clifford C. Carson, Coast Artillery Corps. 
To be lieutenant colonel with rank from February 28, 1918. 


ee George T. Perkins, Coast Artillery Corps (General Staff 
rps). 


To be lieutenant colonels with rank from March 1, 1918. 
Maj. John B. Murphy, Coast Artillery 
Maj. Jairus A, Moore, Coast Artillery Corps (Quartermaster 


Mat, Frank B. Edwards, Const Artillery Corps. 
Maj, Henry C. Merriam, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Maj. Hurry W. McCauley, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Maj. Robert W. Collins, Coast Artillery Corps. 
To be lieutenant colonel with rank from March 2, 1918. 
Maj. Elisha G. Abbott, Coast Artillery Corps. 
To be lieutenant colonel with rank from March 3, 1918. 
Maj. Samuel M. English, Coast Artillery Corps. 
To be major with rank from January 4, 1918. 
Capt. Edward J. Cullen, Coast Artillery Corps. 
To be majors with rank from January 25, 1918. 


Capt. Joseph J. Grace. Coast Artillery Corps. 
pane Oscar A. Russell, Coast Artillery Corps (Quartermaster 
rps). 


iges 
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Capt. Whiter J. Buttgenbach, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Capt. Charles O. Schudt, Coast Artillery Corps. 


To be major with rank from January 26, 1918. : 
Capt. Marcellus H. Thompson, Coast Artillery Corps. 
To be majors with rank from January 28, 1918. 


Capt. William W. Rose, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Capt. Albert Gilmor, Coast Artillery Corps. 
To be majors with rank from January 30, 1918. 
Capt. Clarence A. Mitchell, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Capt. William P. Currier, Coast Artillery Corps (Quarter- 
master Corps). 
Capt. Horace F. Spurgin, Coast Artillery Corps. 
To be majors with rank from January 31, 1918. 
Capt. Edward A. Brown, Coast Artillery Corps (Quarter- 
master Corps). 
Capt. John G. Donovan, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Capt. Guy L. Gearhart, Coast Artillery Corps (Aviation Sec- 
tion, Signal Corps). 
Capt. Allen Kimberly; Coast Artillery Corps. 
Capt. Geoffrey Bartlett, Coast Artillery Corps. 


To be major with rank from February 1, 1918. 
Capt. William E. Shedd, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 
To be majors with rank from February 5, 1918. 


Capt. Robert Arthur, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Capt. William P. Wilson, Coast Artillery Corps. 


To be captain with rank from December 22, 1917. 
First Lieut. Ross G. Hoyt, Coast Artillery Corps. 

To be captain with rank from December 23, 1917. 
First Lieut. William Mayer, Coast Artillery Corps. 

To be captain with rank from December 24, 1917. 
First Lieut. Hubert A. MeMorrow, Coast Artillery Corps. 
To be captain with rank from December 25, 1917. 
First Lieut. Douglas G. Clark, Coast Artillery Corps. 

T'o be captains with rank from December 26, 1917. 


First Lieut. Vernon G. Cox, Coast Artillery Corps. 
First Lieut. Ralph G. Lockett, Coast Artillery Corps. 
To be captain with rank from December 29, 1917. 

First Lieut. William F. Lafrenz, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Nore.—This message is submitted for the purpose of correct- 
ing errors in the dates of rank of the nominees. These officers 
were nominated to the Senate January 31, 1918, and confirmed 
by that body February 13, 1918. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 26, 1918. 
RECEIVER OF PusBLIC Moneys. 
Scott White to be receiver of public moneys at Phoenix, Ariz. 
UNITED STATES MarsHat. 


John J. Bradley to be United States marshal northern district 
of Illinois. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuespay, March 26, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’elock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, Almighty God our Heavenly Father, for all 
the goml, the generous, the pure, the noble, the brave, the 
great, whom Thou hast from time fo time raised up, who by 
devotion to duty and the rectitude of their behavior left the | 
world better that they lived and wrought. 

By devotion to our duty, in the spirit of emulation, help us 
to len ve behind us a record worthy of emulation by those who 
pris come after us; in the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ, 

nen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

SOUTH DAKOTA'S BATIFICATION OF PROHIBITION AMENDMENT. 


Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 


tae consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there ob- 
ection? 
There was no objection. 


Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, South Dakota has ratified the 


proposed constitutional amendment for prohibition. I send to 
the Clerk's desk a certified copy of the proceedings. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Certificate. 


Uxrrep STATES or AMERICA, 
Stare op SOUTH DAKOTA, SECRETARY'S OFFICE. 
I, Frank M. Rood, secre of state, do hereby certify that the an- 
nexed senate joint resolution No. 1 was duly passed = & the 1918 special 
session of the Legislature of the State of South Dakot: 


In witness whereef I have hereunto set my hand eae affixed the great 
seal of the State of South Dakota, at the city of Pierre, see 22, 1918. 
[SEAL] Fraxx M. Roo 


Seoretary ror State. 


A joint resolution ratifying a proposed amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States of America relating te the manufacture, sale, 
and transportation of intoxicating liquors. 

Whereas both Houses of the Sixty-fifth Congress of the United States 
of America, by a constitutional ma ty of two-thirds thereof, made 
the following proposition to amend the Constitution of the United 
States of ca in the following words, to wit: 

“ Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representaticcs of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring seria) That Ane following PARAR to Consti- 
tution and hereb b7 a propones oposed to the States, to become valid as 
a part of the Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of the 
several States as provided by the Constitution: 

“ARTICLE —. 


“Section 1. 


the several States, as provided in the Constifation, Tie within seven 
ears from the date of the submission hereof to the States by the 
gress.” 
{inet og be it 
ne ved by the Senate of the State of South Dakota, the House of 


‘csentatives concu 
ECTION 1. That the said p amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States of 7 — „and the same is hereby, ratified by 
the Legislature of the State — South Dakota. 
Sec. 2. That certified cop of this os pres reamble and joint 5 = 
forwarded to eg 1 2 5 this * ok 33 — eae ea - 
Washington, |e reee officer o es e, and to 
the Speaker — the House 6 S% mo United States. 


ROBERTS 
Speaker of the House. 


Attest: 
Cas. M. Garp 
Gef € Clerk, 
W. H. McMaster 
President of the "ihe Bengta, 
Attest: 
W. N. Van Camp, 


e of the Senate. 


I hereby certify that the within act originated in the senate; and was 
known in the senate files as senate joint resolution No. 1. 
W. N. Vax Camr, 
STATH OP SOUTH DAKOTA, Secretary of the Senate. 
Filed Merch 22 o o'clock ! 
ch 1918, at 3.40 sso m. 

= 2 * Fraxx M. Roop, 

Secretary of State. 
By Gro. F. SAYERS, 

Seeretary of State. 


A 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, when South Dakota was ad- 
mitted into the Union in 1889, when her constitution was sub- 
mitted to the people for ratification at the general election 
on October 1 of that year, a separate provision for prohibition 
was submitted at the same time. At that election there were 
40,234 votes in favor of the constitutional provision for prohibi- 
tion and 34,510 votes against it. 

In 1895 the Legislature of South Dakota submitted to the 
people of the State a proposed repeal of this constitutional 
prevision, and at the general election in 1896 the vote for repeal 
stood 31,901 for it and 24,910 against it. In 1916 an amend- 
ment for prohibition was again submitted to the electors of the 
State, und the vote at that general election was 65,3534 in favor 
of prohibition and 53,380 against it. The legislature met in 
January, 1917, and enacted a bone-dry law. which went into 
effect on July 1, 1917. That law has been vicoreusly enforced, 
and it has been violated only in few instances. 

Recently the Legislature of South Dakota convened in special 
session and by unanimous vote of both Houses, not u single vote 
being cast against it, ratified the Federal prohibition amend- 
ment. I take some pride and satisfaction in the record made 
by my State. [Applause.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling 
jn ESA that the Senate had agreed to the amendment 
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of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 389) to extend 
the time for cutting timber on the Coconino and Tusayan Na- 
tional Forests, Ariz. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses upon the bill (H. R. 9867) making ap- 
propriations to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and prior fiscal years on ac- 
count of war expenses, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill 
of the following title; in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 3426. An act to empower the President to requistion, for war 
purposes, timber and timber products, rights of way, and logging 
equipment; to construct and operate logging roads and saw- 
mills; and fixing a penalty for the violation thereof. 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend in the Record a speech delivered by me before the Union 
League Club in New York some 10 days ago on the subject of 
arms and ammunition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
printing a speech that he delivered before the Union League 
Club about 10 days ago on the subject of arms and ammunition. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

FOURTH-CLASS POST OFFICES. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday I offered an 
amendment to the postal employees’ salary bill, which was in- 
tended for the relief of post offices of the fourth class that had 
been made central accounting offices. The gentleman from Tli- 
nois [Mr. MADDEN], in opposing that amendment, made the state- 
ment that there were no fourth-class post offices that were cen- 
tral accounting offices. I disputed that statement at the time. 
Of course, it is too late now to correct whatever adverse effect 
the gentleman's statement may have had upon my amendment, 
which, of course, was very great because of his prestige as a 
member of the Post Office Committee and as an expert on these 
questions; but in the interest of accuracy I desire to call the 
attention of the House to the fact that upon inquiry at the 
office of the Auditor for the Post Office Department I find that 
there are 196 fourth-class offices that are now central account- 
ing offices; that 21 of these are in Kentucky alone, and 5 in 
my own district, as I stated yesterday. I have discovered that 
there is eyen one in the gentleman’s own State of Illinois, in 
Elizabethtown, Hardin County. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. And there are 40,000 fourth-class post offices. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I do not question that; but the gentleman 
said there were no fourth-class post offices that were central 
accounting offices, and yet the records of the department show 
that there are 196 of them. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, it was not the intention to have any; I 
knew that. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The gentleman was simply mistaken. In- 
asmuch as he now seems willing to concede that I was right 
and he was wrong, I believe that is all I want to say. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Young, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendment 
to the bill (H. R. 9352) to amend an act entitled “An act pro- 
viding for an Assistant Secretary of War,” approved March 5, 
1890, and for other purposes, disagreed to by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, had agreed to the conference asked by the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Hrrcencock, and Mr. WARREN 
as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 

the following title: 


S. 389. An act to extend the time for cutting timber on the 
Coconino and Tusayan National Forests, Ariz. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they haœ presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval, the following bills: 


H. R. 9571. An act to authorize the appointment of officers of 
the Philippine Scouts as officers in the militia or other locally 
created armed forces of the Philippine Islands drafted into the 
service of the United States, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 9903. An act to provide for restoration to their former 
grades of enlisted men discharged to accept commissions, and 
for other purposes, 

URGENT DEFICIENCIES. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the urgent deficiency bill (H. R. 9867). 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, Speaker, this is a most important report. 
There have been one or two changes in the early part of the 
bill, made, I understand, chiefly as a result of the labors and 
ability of the chairman of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions [Mr. SHERLEY]. I think there ought to be a quorum here 
during the consideration of it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman makes the point of no 
quorum present. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Personally I hope the gentleman will not 
insist on the point. I think there will be plenty of Members in 
attendance here before we are through with the consideration of 
the report. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman withdraw his motion? 

Mr. WALSH. I dislike very much to disagree with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman, but I think there should be a more full 
attendance in the House. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll, 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anthony Fordney Key, Ohio Rowland 
Blackmon Gandy Kreider Schall 
Borland Gard LaGuardia Scott, Pa. 
Caldwell Good Lenroot Scull 
Chandler, N. Y. Goodall Littlepage Smith, Chas. B. 
Church Gould McCulloch Smith. Thos. F. 
Classon Graham, Pa. Mann Stephens, Nebr. 
Cooper, Ohio gregg Mason Templeton 
Copley Hamill Miller, Minn. Thomas 
Curry, Cal. Harrison, Miss. Miller, Wash. Tinkham 
Davidson Harrison, Va. Mott Van Dyke 
Dent Has Overmyer Vare 

les Heintz Pou Ward 
Drukker Hollingsworth Powers Wood, Ind. 
maga Johnson, S. Dak. Price 
Fairchild, G. W. Kahn Riordan 
Flood Kehoe Roberts 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and sixty-six Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement may be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement of the conferees. 

[For conference report and statement see proceedings of Sat- 
urday, March 23, 1918, pp. 3967 to 8971. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, the urgent deficiency bill as it 
passed the House carried a total of $687,830,482.46 of cash ap- 
propriations and authorizations of $419,339,000. As it passed 
the Senate it carried in direct appropriations $761,780,912.20 
and the same amount of authorizations, or an increase in the 
bill of $73,950,449.74. As it came out of conference there had 
been a recession on the part of the Senate of $30,079,142.74 and 
a recession on the part of the House of $43,871,307, so that the 
bill now carries $731,901,789.46. The reason for the addition 
of $43,000,000 over the bill as it passed the House was due, not 
simply to increases in items that had been passed upon by the 
House but to the fact that estimates of considerable size came 
to the Congress after the hearings had been closed and too late 
to be considered by the House committee; and those estimates 
were very properly taken to the Senate committee and there 
considered and some of them allowed, some of them rejected It 
resulted from that that there were added matters by the Senate 
which had not been passed upon by the House and that the in- 
creases were not of the ordinary kind representing increases 
in matters upon which the House had expressed judgment. 
That was true of nearly all of the $73,000,000 that were added. 
The Senate made few changes in matters that had been consid- 
ered by the House, and of the $73,000,000 they added they sub- 
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sequently receded from some $30,000,000. So much for the 
general financial statement. 

There were placed by the Senate upon the bill two provisions 
of first importance—provisions of legislation that the House 
should be fully advised of. One of them provided for the pur- 
chase by the Government of the Hoboken docks owned by the 
Hamburg-American and North German Lloyd Steamship Cos., 
German companies, the title to these properties, however, being 
held by two American corporations, the stock of which, however, 

- is all German owned. 
Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SHERLEY. I prefer to make a general statement touch- 
ing these matters and ther I shall yield to inquiries. There 
was also n provision added which enlarged the scope of the 
power of the Alien Property Custodian. Under the law as it 
passed the Congress touching alien property the Alien Property 
Custodian was given the custedy of such property for manage- 
ment and control. but with the right to sell only in order to 
prevent waste, that limitation having been put into the bill in 
conference and not having been in the bill as it passed through 
the House or the Senate. The Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions, upon representations made by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, reported a provision authorizing the Alien Property Cus- 
todian to sell any property of aliens that came into his posses- 
sion. the same as if he were the absolute owner thereof, pro- 
vision, of course. being made for the turning of the moneys into 
. the Treasury of the United States. When the bill reached the 
floor of the Senate there wus added an amendment, upon the 
motion of the Senator from New Jersey, in the way of a 
proviso, which required that all property sold by the Alien 
Property Custodian should be sold to American citizens at public 
auction to the highest bidder. That amendment was adopted by 
the Senate, and the provision in that form came to the House 
and subsequently went to conference. The House conferees 
agreed to the amendment of the Senate touching the right of 
the United States to buy the properties at Hoboken, the change 
made being largely a change in form and not in substance. The 
Senate amendment as it passed the Senate provided that the 
President might buy these properties, and further provided that 
if the price could not be agreed upon that 75 per cent of the 
value fixed by the President as just compensation might be paid 
to the person entitled to receive the same. and such person 
should have the right, having declined to accept the full amount, 
to sue for sueh additional sum as he felt entitled to. In other 
words, the saine provision was inserted in the Senate amend- 
ment touching the payment of the purchase price of this prop- 
erty as had been provided in connection with property taken 
by the Government from American citizens, but it did not seem 
to the House conferees that there was any reason for such a pro- 
vision under these particular circumstances. We were provid- 
ing in the second amendment for the right of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian to sell any property held by him, and we were 
providing in the first amendment for the right of the United 
States Government to buy these particular properties. It did 
not seem either necessary or desirable to make a distinction 
between the situation that would arise when the Government 
bought and when a private person bought. If any private per- 
son buys property from the Alien Property Custodian, he simply 
pays the money to the Alien Property Custodian, and it is then 
held subject to such disposition as may be arrived at at the end 
of the war. There was no reason for authorizing suit against 
the Federal Government touching the price that should be paid. 

If the person authorized to sue in the Senate amendment 
meant the Alien Property Custodian, there was no reason to 
have him sue the Federal Gevernment. If it meant the Ger- 
man owners of the property, there was a very great reason why 
they should not be permitted to sue the Government, because 
it would result that the Government would put itself in the 
position where it would be bound by the judgment of its own 
courts and yet the other party to the suit would not be bound, 
and the final disposition of the moneys. that come from the sale 
of alien property in America will have to be settled at the 
council table when peace shall come between the warring na- 
tions. There was no wisdom in such a provision. The House 
conferees therefore insisted that the first amendment should 
simply carry the right to the President to buy, and the Senate 
acquiesced in that viewpoint. When it came to the second 
amendment, the provision as it had passed the Senate, while 


doubtless intended te safeguard the disposition of this property, 
might have, and in many instances would have, resulted in 
transferring the property back into the hands of the very 
people that we desired to take it from, because by having an 
absolute requirement that the sale must be made to American 
citizens at publie auction to the highest bidder, in many in- 
stances it meant that the minority interests, American in name 


only, would have been the actual purchasers, and the property 
would really be held in the future, as in the past, for Germany. 
No greater blow and no more legitimate blow can be struck in 
this country against our enemy, Germany, than by depriving 
her of the industrial control that she had through ownership of 
many corporations and many industries in America. [Ap- 
plause.] And we would be lacking in ordinary common sense, 
to say nothing of patriotism, if we did not provide for a separa- 
tion of these German citizens from control in great industrial 
matters. A recital could be made, taking hours, showing in- 
stance after instance where the German control of industries 
in this country is great enough to have very far-reaching in- 
fluence upon the life and the trade of this country. Now, we 
all of us recognized the need of ending that commercial in- 
fluence and control. We also recognized the desirability of 
safeguarding, so far as it can be done, the disposition of this 
property, which runs into the hundreds of millions, having in 
mind the major purpose of the legislation, and that presented 
the real problem to the conference, a problem that was not en- 
tirely easy of solution. We present to yon the report in the 
belief that it has been intelligently solved. We provide that 
when the property is sold it shall be sold at public sale, after 
publie advertisement, where the property or the major portion 
of it is situated, to the highest bidder who shall be an Ameri- 
can citizen. That is the broad rule that we lay down as being 
the policy that ought to be and shall be followed in all these 
eases where there is not some compelling reason otherwise. 
But, having laid down that general principle, we provide that 
the President, for reasons stated, shall have the right to order 
the disposition of this property by private sale or otherwise 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. In a moment. And we further provide that 
after the sale has been made the Alien Property Custodian 
may upon order of the President set aside such sale for reasons 
stated, and subsequently the 3 may be sold by public 
sale or otherwise, as the President may direct. In other words, 
we state as the Judgment of the Congress that the property, un- 
less there be special reasons to the contrary, when sold, shall 
be publicly sold, but we give to the President the power in the 
interest of the Nation to declare that it shall be disposed of 
otherwise when in his judgment it is necessary so to do in 
order to protect national interests. Now I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I wanted to ask the gentleman about 
the cases referred to—the sale of the Hamburg docks. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I should have stated that where the sale is 
to the United States Government it does not require that it be 
a public sale. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It can negotiate directly? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Unquestionably; and manifestly where the 
Government is to buy there is no reason why there should be 
a requirement of a public sale, when the Government would be 
eompelled to bid against others in order to acquire property it 
might need and does need for war purposes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The first amendment relates ex- 
clusively to the taking over of the docks, piers, warehouses, 
wharves, and terminal equipment and facilities on the Hudson 
River now owned by the North German Lloyd Dock Co. and 
the Hamburg-American Terminal & Navigation Co., two corpora- 
tions of the State of New Jersey, and so forth. The second 
amendment relates to the trading-with-the-enemy act, approved 
last October. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Tes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That relates to the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian and what he may or may not do with property 
of which he is the custedian. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; it changes existing law in this particu- 
lar, that under existing law he is permitted to sell property to 
prevent waste, and under the amendment as agreed to he is 
permitted to sell property as if he were the absolute owner— 
in other words, to sell any property that comes into his hands, 
but to sell it in the manner provided. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Now, would the Alien Property 
Custodian under that second amendment have the power to sell 
these Hamburg docks? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Unquestionably. He has them in his pos- 
session and control and hus had them for months. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I call attention to this language 
of the first amendment: 

That if any such property— 

That is, docks, wharves, and so forth— 


shall be taken over as aforesaid, the United States shall make just com- 
pensation therefor, to be determined by the President, 
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Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. “ Upon the taking over of said 
property by the President, as aforesaid, the title for all such 
property so taken over shall immediately vest in the United 

tates.” i 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Now, can that property be sold 
to the United States if it already has a vested title? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Because the gentleman does not make a 
distinction between the title the Alien Property Custodian has 
under the law and the title the United States will get under 
purchase. The Alien Property Custodian under the law that we 
passed is nuthorized and directed to take over alien property 
which he holds as a common-law trustee. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I understand. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Without a fee title to it; but under this, 
when the President shall have bought this property and taken 
it over, the fee-simple title in that property vests in the United 
States Government. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Well, if that is so, that the fee- 
simple title is in the United States immediately upon taking 
over property by the President under the provisions of the 
first section, how can the Alien Property Custodian under the 
provisions of the second amendment sell property to the United 
States to which it already has fee-simple title? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Except that you make a premise that does 
not exist. The Alien Property Custadian has not the fee-simple 
title now. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The United States has. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The United States has not. It is in these 
corporations. The control of the property is in the Alien 
Property Custodian. Under the second amendment, as such 
custodian he has the right to sell as if he were the absolute 
owner, and he does sell to the United States, which under the 
first amendment is authorized to buy and, when it buys, get a 
fee-simple title. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I confess I do not exactly under- 
stand that myself. : 

Mr. SHERLEY. I assure the gentleman that the matter has 
not been dealt with blindly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I presume it has not. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It has not been done without regard to the 
questions of law involved. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If the Alien Property Custodian 
under the provisions of the law approved last October, known 
as the “ trading-with-the-enemy ” act, already has the custody 
of those docks, wharves, and so forth, and under the second 
amendment already has the power to sell to the United States, 
why was it necessary to have this first amendment, authorizing 
the President to take. it and secure at once the fee-simple title? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, it was thought desirable to expressly 
authorize the President to acquire these particular properties. 
The second amendment is very much more far-reaching and 
wider than the first. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Well, I know; but if he already 
has the power to sell it to the United States there was no reason 
whatever for giving to the President the power to take the fee- 
simple title right off himself. 

Mr. SHERLEY. He does not take the fee-simple title right 
off himself. He gets it when he shall have acquired the prop- 
erty, either by concrete sale by the Alien Property Custodian or 
by taking the property and making just compensation therefor. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The language of the first amend- 
ment is this: d 

Provided, That if such property can not be procured by purchase, 
then the President is authorized and em yal w to take over for the 
United States the immediate possession and title thereof— 

Without any regard to the custodian. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Suppose we do. When we have allowed him 
to take the property of American citizens when he needed to, 
shall we refuse to give him the power to take the property of 
alien enemies of the country? [Applause.] 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do not see why gentlemen are 
applauding anything except the emphasis the gentleman gave 
to his reply. It did not meet the point I have made here. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will make his inquiries in 
my time instead of commenting upon my answers, perhaps I can 
satisfy him. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
swer. I commented upon the applause. 
upon the answer. 

Mr. SHERLEY. All right. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 


I did not comment upon the an- 
I made no comment 


It was very eloquent, indeed, 


and I thought not entirely responsive. 
Mr. SHERLEY. That explains the applause. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Now, then, the point I wish spe- 
cifically to make is this: The first amendment in express terms 
authorizes the President, without any regard to the custodian, 
to take over that property, the immediate possession or title 
thereof, and when he does that, instantly, by the provisions of 
the same amendment, the title to that property is absolutely 
vested in the United States. And yet in the second paragraph 
they say that the Alien Property Custodian can proceed to sell 
that to any person that he pleases. It seemed to me upon the 
face of the two provisions that there was a contradiction. That 
is all. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, I do not agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. In reference to the last query propounded by 
the gentleman, of course, where property is specifically men- 
tioned in the first section, any other legislation of a general 
character would not annul the specific legislation. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But it is inconceivable that an Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, the appointee of the President, controlled by 
him, would undertake to dispose of property to somebody other 
than the Goyernment of the United States when the Congress 
of the United States says that it will be bought by the President 
for the United States. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, may I ask the gentleman under what 
conditions, if he feels it is proper to state, would it properly 
arise whereby the President might decree that in the public 
interest the property should not be sold at public sale? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will answer the gentleman without under- 
taking to name specific cases, though I think they could be 
named. Here is a certain industry owned 10 per cent, or 20 
per cent, or 30 per cent by naturalized American citizens, with 
60 or 70 or 80 per cent owned by German citizens, all of the 
capital in the first instance having been practically German. 
That minority interest might, and in many instances probably 
would, be in a position to bid most for the property, knowing 
both its value and also being practically bidding for the inter- 
ests that were there in the first instance. The purchaser would 
be technically an American citizen, and yet his money come from 
and his heart be in Germany. We have scriptural warrant for the 
saying that where a man's treasure is there is his heart also. 
In such a case it would be in Germany and not in the United 
States. It might be highly desirable that the sale should not 
be permitted to go to such minority interest. 

There is even another case that is conceivable that is not 
related to the question of aliens and alien enemies. There 
might be a purchase of some of these corporations which repre- 
sent great dominant influences in certain trades by their large 
rivals in business that would give to them, if they got possession 
of the property, a complete monopoly, and it might not be de- 
sirable in the interest of the public that that should occur. 

There is in this morning’s paper a statement touching an 
alien-enemy corporation owning large sugar properties in the 
Hawaiian Islands, and the statement—I do not know how accu- 
rate it may be—is to the effect that an effort had been made, 
which was circumvented by the Alien Property Custodian, for 
the transfer of that property to certain American citizens so as 
to prevent the taking over of the properties and subsequent sale 
by the Alien Property Custodian. Suppose that particular prop- 
erty, assuming the statements in the papers are.true, should be 
put up for sale and the purchaser should be the minority Ameri- 
can interest, which is American in name only. 

It would be the height of folly to permit a sale to take place 
and that property to come back into the possession of the peo- 
ple who would be operating it simply until the time when they 
might again give to German citizens and.the German Govern- 
ment the influence and control which such ownership carries 
with it. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, just a further question. I agree with 
the statements of the gentleman, but I thought that an explana- 
tion ought to be part of the record. Of course, the second 
nmendment which the gentleman has been discussing does not 
make it compulsory? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It does not. 

Mr. WALSH. And certain businesses which are manufac- 
turing things necessary for the war—they can be carried on, I 
assume, by the Alien Property Custodian if he deems it advis- 
able? 

Mr. SHERLBEY. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH. Under the second amendment? 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is true, and of course there is certain 
property coming into his hands where manifestly there is no 
reason for the sale. There have come into his hands, for ex- 
ample, stocks in United States companies, in the aggregate 
representings millions of value. Some German owns certain 
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shares of stock, we will say, in the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
or in the United States Steel Co., or in the Illinois Central 
Railroad, or any other of the great corporations of the coun- 
try. There is no reason in the world for the selling of that 
stock. It could be held, and the dividends as they accrue, if 
they should accrue, turned into the Treasury of the United 
States, and at the end of the war such disposition of that 
property could be made as will result from the final adjust- 
ment of the claims of the two Governments. But there are 
many going concerns that are enemy owned, either partially 
or entirely, many of them representing dominant influences in 
certain commercial lines. For this country to sit quiet and 
permit that control to continue; aye, even more than that, to 
have the Government’s own custodian take charge of them, 
have them expand by virtue of the very war that Germany has 
forced upon us, and have these people safeguarded in their 
property, and at the end of the war that they had forced upon 
this country have that property turned back, greatly enhanced 
in value and in size, would be so idiotic that it is inconceivable 
that any people would contemplate it for a moment of time. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. WALSH. The second amendment also changes the 
trading-with-the-enemy act in another particular by providing 
a penalty for the undisclosed principal? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. We undertake to safeguard the mat- 
ter not only by giving the President the power to provide for 
sale other than public but we also provide a very severe penalty 
for any person buying for an undisclosed principal, or for re- 
sale to a person not a citizen of the United States, or for the 
benefit of a person not a citizen of the United States, with a 
provision also for the forfeiture of the property. 

Now, I ought to say, before turning from these important 
amendments, that in regard to the first amendment there was 
presented a very interesting situation, one of great hardship 
to the city of Hoboken. These terminal properties paid annual 
taxes to the city of Hoboken of about $140,000. By virtue of 
their coming into the ownership of the United States they will 
not be subject to that tax, and the loss at this time of $140,000 
of annual revenue to the city of Hoboken is a very severe loss. 
It was urged, and strongly urged, by my colleague [Mr. Hacan], 
the gentleman from New Jersey, who represents that city, that 
provision should be made to enable the city to continue to col- 
-lect taxes from such property; that these properties perhaps 
differed from usual Government property in that they were 
properties that could and would be used in a commercial way, 
and that the municipality ought not to be penalized by virtue 
of the Government taking them over. I do not think there was 
a man on the conference but was impressed with the equity 
that underlaid the argument that was so ably presented by the 
gentleman, but to have acquiesced in it meant to establish a 
precedent so far-reaching that we felt that we were not war- 
ranted in acquiescing, even if the rules controlling conferees 
had permitted us, which they did not. If this Government shall 
ever take over all of the railroads of America it would be pre- 
sented with the problem in a very acute form as to what pro- 
vision should be made permitting States and political sub- 
divisions of a State to obtain revenues heretofore obtained 

from taxation of such property. Manifestly we did not feel 
that we had the right to undertake to solve that in a confer- 
ence without any previous expression of a judgment by Con- 
gress on the subject. 

I mention this because it is only fair to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Eacan], who, in signing this report, has given 
an exhibition of a Member's ability to look beyond his district 
and look to the Nation’s need rather than simply hold the Leal 
viewpoint. [Applause.] .The need of the Government in taking 
this property was great, and he was big enough not to be 
willing to let a local situation, acute as it was, interfere with 
him in aiding in the doing of this important national work. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SHERLEY. 
nessee. 

Mr. 


Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Ten- 


AUSTIN. On page 64 provision is made for temporary 
office buildings in the District of Columbia, one item being 
$5,775,000, on page 65. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I would say to the gentleman that the only 
change made in the building program was to authorize the de- 
partment, if it sawe fit, to avail itself of heat furnished com- 
mercially rather than to create its own heating plant. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I was out of the city when the bill passed the 
House originally. I wanted to ask the gentleman as to these 
two items, one being $5,775,000 and the other being $2,377,500. 
What profits are paid to the contractors for constructing these 
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buildings, which I understand were commenced before this bill 
passed the Senate? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I can not answer the gentleman. I under- 
stand the frame buildings in Henry Park are to be built by the 
War Department directly without the interposition of any con- 
tractor, I do not know the terms on which the contract has been 
made touching the building of the concrete buildings at Seven- 
teenth and B Streets. 

Mr. AUSTIN. My understanding or information is that the 
Government is to pay for the cost of labor and material and 
$250,000 to the contractor. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is possibly so. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I wanted to know whether that embraced all 
that they were to receive for their work? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will say to the gentleman that the answer 
to that will depend upon the terms of the contract, and that I 
have no personal knowledge of it. I know in a general way, 
from talk with Commander Parsons, that he contemplated the 
building of these buildings through the assistance of a con- 
tractor. I have seen, at Seventeenth and B Streets, some tem- 
porary frame buildings that are being put up there by a con- 
tractor who, I assume, is the contractor who is going to build 
these buildings. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Does not the Committee on Appropriations 
know anything at all about what the Government is paying for 
this work? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will answer the question. I am glad he 
has made the inquiry. There is probably close to a billion dollars 
worth of contract work under way or to be taken up shortly. The 
Committee on Appropriations could not, if it worked 24 hours 
a day all the time and did nothing else, follow and undertake 
to pass judgment upon the wisdom or lack of wisdom with which 
various contracts are let or the terms of such contracts. Now, 
I say that because the gentleman has touched on a question 
infinitely bigger than the reason for his inquiry and infinitely 
bigger than the question as to these buildings. 

I believe that the time has come, and I haye so stated to 
responsible heads in the War Department and elsewhere, when 
the War Department ought to be in a position to perform a 
lot of work directly without the interposition of contractors. As 
to whether that is wise or not, men will differ, and men do differ, 
but it seems to me that that was true as to that character of 
building which was simple and ordinary and concerning which 
the department has now had considerable experience. When 
the war broke they did not have the organization to enable 
them to do such work, but they ought now to have the or- 
ganization that would enable them in many instances to do it, 
and they ought not to pay out money to contractors where con- 
tractors are not needed. There is work of some kind where 
the use of contractors will probably be both necessary and de- 
sirable, in the interest of both speed and economy. 

Touching these particular concrete buildings, I am not pre- 
pared to say that it is not the part of wisdom, having in mind 
the desire to get them speedily and to get them cheaply, to pay 
an organization that has had experience in the building of 
similar work a fee for supervising such work. Now, the price 
fixed, in my judgment, prevents any great waste of money. 
We provided for buildings of a size that would make a total 
cost of $3 a square foot. Before arriving at that opinion we 
had the judgment of the Army, of the Navy, of the Superin- 
tendent of the Capitol, and of Treasury officials as to cost; 
and their figures, as I stated, and as the gentleman would have 
heard me state if he had been here when the bill was up, ran 
from $2.50 to $3.09 a square foot, dependent somewhat on the 
character of the foundations that might have to be made. I 
understand that the gentleman has learned—because it came to 
me through another gentleman—that there was some contractor 
who claimed that he could build concrete buildings for $1.50 a 
square foot. If he can, I bid him Godspeed, because he will be 
doing something that nobody else has ever done for this kind of 
building, as far as I have been able to learn, I am not a builder 
and I have to take the advice of the men who ought to know. 
Now, I would be glad if some of the legislative committees 
would undertake to function instead of criticize and would 
provide a rule as to how money should be expended in connec- 
tion with the building program of the Government. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations will welcome such legislation. But I 
suggest to those who draw it that they will find something of a 
problem in making a rule which will bind and which will not 
also prevent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. May I say a word or two? 

Mr. SHERLEY.. The gentleman may ask me a question in 
my time. 


Mr. AUSTIN. I have not criticized the committee. 
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Mr. SHERLEY. I did not say the gentleman had. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds has reported a bill here which I think goes further 
than this bill or any other bill in protecting the interests of the 
Government in requiring that this work shall be given out on 
a competitive basis, There is no safeguard in any of these 
bills so far. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; there is: There is a price fixed. 

Mr. AUSTIN. In this bill? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And in the public-building bill. tno. 
. Mr. AUSTIN. As to the contractor who offered to do the 
work for $1.50. 1 had no talk with him. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I know the gentleman had not. 

Mr. AUSTIN. But a Member of this House did. and he said 
this man came to him with the strongest indorsements as to 
reliability and efficiency. and that he offered to do it for $1.50, 
and that we were paying $3. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If he can do it. I hope be will get an oppor- 
tunity to do it. I will say to the gentleman, further. that it 
is ahs»lntely impossible for either the committee or for Congress 
by legislation so to safeguard the expenditures of these huge 
sums as to prevent extravagance at times, desirable as it is 
to prevent It. I can not do it. In all the matters that the com- 
mittee has had to«leal with it has tried to get all the informa- 
tien it can. When it brings the bills to this floor it gives all 
the information it has. After the bills have become laws, the 
responsibility must rest with the administrative officers. and 
In these particular cases I do not think there is any liability 
of any great amount of extravagance, because the price was 
fixed after an investigation which showed what the price would 
probably be. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Does the gentleman know whether in this in- 
stance that 1 am giving him. of the Government building 
where the contractor was given a contract which gave him 
$250,000 profit for three or four months’ work, any other reli- 
able contractor in the United States was asked whether he 
would do it for less money? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not know; but I have no doubt that 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks of the Navy Department. hav- 
Ing had considerable experience as to cost. and having control 
over the cost as they will have control over this, and desiring 
to build the building within the time necessary and within the 
Unit of cost necessary. chose people who they thought were 
responsible and capable. I had nothing to do, as T will never 
have anything to do. with the suggestion of any human being 
for any contractual relationship with the Government. The 
responsibility is with the Navy Department. If the gentleman 
has a quarrel with what has been done, his quarrel rests with 
the Navy Department. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Iam asking this for information 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have no doubt that they will be able to give 
goo and substantial reasons for any action that they have 
taken. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The reason I asked the gentleman whether the 
contractors were to have more than $250,000 profit wus that it 
was stated that if they succeeded in constructing the buildings 
for less than a certain fixed amount they were to have an neddi- 
tional fee for their services, and I wanted some information, 
and naturally thought the committee dealing with this matter 
and reporting the appropriation could give us some. If the 
gentleman does not knew of any means or method hy which we 
can protect the interests of the Government against these exorbi- 
tant prices for this work, very good. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker. the gentleman mixes up as- 
sumptions with statements of facts that make his conclusions 
totally inogical. He says exorbitant fees. The gentleman as- 
sumes that a fee of $250,000 for the construction of buildings 
of this character within a certain time that will cost about 
$5,000,000 is un extruvagant fee. I deny on the face of it that 
it is an extravagant fee. If it is an unnecessary fee. it ought 
not to he paid, but the assumption that the gentleman makes I 
submit has not yet been supported by anything more than his 
Stutement. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, if the Committee on Appropria- 
tions would say to these departments that are getting this money 
“you must submit the proposition to more than one reliable con- 
tractor and have competitive bids.” it would be done. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will say to the gentleman that I have not 
only gone to the heads of the departments but I have gone 
further and oftener than the gentleman or any gentleman he 
can name to various officials of this Government to safeguard 
public expenditures whenever I learned of anything that war- 
ranted me in doing so. I can not take idle rumor and make it the 
basis of representations, and no other man with any apprecia- 
tion of responsibility of office and of the tremendous tasks that 


we are dealing with now could do so; but if the gentleman at any 
time will bring to me any detailed statement of facts I will 
guarantee to see to it that it comes te the immediate atten- 
tion of the responsible officials of the Government. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I do not challenge or question the gentleman's 
sincerity or his splendid work in reducing expenditures, for we 


all know- 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, let us dispense with the compliments. 

Mr. AUSTIN. That he favors ecvaomy and reduction of pub- 
lie expenditures; but I do not think I am giving offense by in 
this public manner—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman could not be offensive. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Suggesting to this committee that has the 
handling of the money of the taxpnyers that we might re- 
duce the enormous expenses growing out of the construction 
of these buildings by having competitive bids or poopositiens 
from contractors; and there are many of them all over this 
country who have been here te Washington appealing to the 
Members of this House to give them an opportunity to ½d on 
some of these propositions, and they have gone home without 
having that oppertunity. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is quite true; and much of the criti- 
cism has been from men who did not get contracts because 
other people did. Mr. Speaker. how much time have I used? 

Mr. BURNETT. Did they have any opportunity? 

Mr. SHERLEY. They ought te have a chance, of course, if 
they are responsible people. How much time have I used? 

The SPEAKER. Forty-nine minutes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker. I ask unanimous consent that 
I may have 30 minutes additional time. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that he may have 30 minutes additionul time. Is 
there objection? 

: Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
nquiry 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman will state It. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Cun no other Member of the 
House get an ity for a few minutes to express his 
views on this bill without the consent ef the gentleman in 
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Mr. SHERLEY. He enn not do it in my hour. 

The SPEAKER. He cnan not as long as the gentleman’s hour 
lasts, and if it is extended te an hour and a half the same con- 
ditions apply. ji 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. After that will there be then 
opportunity? 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman does not move the previ- 
ous question, the matter enn be debuted Indefinitely. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman consent that 
I have a very few minutes at the conclusion of his time? 

Mr. SHERLEY. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. GILLETT. Does not the gentleman intend to yield any 
time? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Unquestionably I do. I did not want to 
tnke half the time that I have consumed, but I have tried to 
yield to questions of any gentleman on the floor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky that his time be extended for 30 
minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHERLEY. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I would like to have about 15 
minutes—or 10 minutes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I shall yield the gentleman 10 minutes in a 
few moments. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Kentucky yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Tes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to make an inquiry in connection 
with Senate amendment No. 44, which is substantive legislation. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I was coming to that just when I asked for 
the time. Amendment 44 is an amendment authorizing the 
payment of claims for property lost hy officers, enlisted men, 
and female nurses of the Army. As originally proposed by the 
Senate it was very much broader than as it was agreed to in 
conference. The House conferees insisted upon the amendment 
going out, believing it could more properly await action of the 
Military Committees of the House und Senate. The Senate 
conferees insisted and persisted upon its remaining in the bill, 
The Senate Committee on Military Affairs had reported such a 
bill and it had been put on in the Senate in accordance with 
their rules. A similar bill was pending before the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the House and the conferees finally agreed to 
the provision with a limitation that narrowed it, and instead of 
the provision as it left the Senate providing for the repayment 
either in money or in kind of all the preperty that officers or 
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enlisted men or nurses were required to have and which might 
be lost under circumstances enumerated it now provides for 
the reimbursement in money or in property of only such prop- 
erty as they are required to have in the field service, restrict- 
ing it in that regard. It also eliminated: one of the cases, which 
was that the property should be reimbursed whenever the loss 
was without fault or negligence on the part of the owner, We 
provided it should be reimbursed whenever it was without fault 
or negligence on the part of the owner in the three cases set 
forth in the report. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Was it the purpose of the conferees to 
limit this reimbursement for property lost by the enlisted force 
in the Army to the war alone? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; and it is limited to the war. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, the only limitation I find of that 
character is next to the last paragraph, which, after the prior 
language, would lead me to believe it was to continue for all 


me. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It was not so intended. What happened 
was the Senate undertook to amend the present law which re- 
lates to the payment of claims in peace times by making it 
apply both to peace and war times and making it very much 
wider. We did not change that statute at all, but we limited 
this to the cases enumerated, and in the limitation of the time 
when claims can be presented it is provided that claims must 
be made within one year after the claim arises, or made within 
six months after peace. That necessarily limits it to the war, 
and then we also limit it to property which they are required 
to have in field service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So virtually that limitation is in effect dur- 
ing the existence of the pending war, that this authority shall 
be granted for the payment of these claims? 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is my understanding. I now yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Kentucky why the appropriation of $100,000 for the Watertown 
arsenal was stricken out of the bill? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It was stricken out because it related to 
some offices at Watertown that we felt we could get fuller in- 
formation about and come to a better judgment on in connection 
with the estimates of the sundry civil bill, and that is a bill that 
will necessarily come on the statute books within two or three 
months, and it was not such an emergency as to warrant us in 
carrying it at this time. 

Mr. DALLINGER. It does not mean—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. It does not mean we either approve or disap- 
prove of the item. 

Mr. ROWE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. ROWE. With reference to the other item, amendment 
No. 44 to the Senate bill, why was not that made to apply to 
commissioned officers and men in the Navy as well as in the 
Army? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, they have a law of their own, and 
then the Senate put this on, and we could not have added a 
provision as to the Navy as a germane amendment. } 

Mr. ROWE. There seems to me a good deal more complaint 
in my section of the country in reference to losses by men in the 
Navy. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is a matter that should address itself 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. We have no jurisdiction 
of it. 

Mr. EAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the urgent deficiency bill, as it 
passed the House, as explained by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. SHestey], was amended in one very important re- 
spect. The first amendment authorized the President to acquire 
the title to the docks, piers, warehouses, wharves, and terminal 
equipment and facilities now owned by the North German Lloyd 
Dock Co. and the Hamburg-American Line Terminal & Naviga- 
tion Co., in Hoboken, if he shall deem it necessary for the na- 
tional security and defense, provided that if such property can 
not be procured by purchase the President is authorized to take 
over for the United States the immediate possession and title 
thereof. Upon the taking over of the property by the President, 
the title to the property shall immediately vest in the United 
States. 

I feel that I should call the attention of the House more ex- 

. plicitly to the effect that that will have on the city of Hoboken. 
The gentleman from Kentucky said it would mean a loss of 
$140,000 in taxes. It will be nearer to $150,000, and coming at 
this time it will work very great hardship on the city, due to 
the fact that by the operation of the half-mile prohibitory zone 
the city of Hoboken will lose next year in excise taxes about 
$125,000 additional. Four-fifths of the saloons of the city are 


within the prohibited area and a good many of them have 


already been closed, and the city expects to lose practically all 
of that revenue next year. 

In addition to that, Hoboken will lose a very substantial 
amount—the exact amount can not be figured now—in the 
taxable value of the properties in which those saloons are 
located, so that all in all Hoboken will be placed in a most em- 
barrassing position. 

I did my utmost in the conference committee to provide some 
remedy for Hoboken, but without success. I do not know 
whether any remedy can yet be found, but I submit that it will 
be a very great injustice to Hoboken if some way can not be 
found whereby the city may continue to receive the taxes on 
these docks. Were it not for the fact that many of the items 
carried in this urgent deficiency bill bear directly on the prose- 
cution of the war, I should have refused to agree to the confer- 
ence report. 

This amendment was put on as a rider to the urgent deficiency 
bill in the Senate. No opportuhity was afforded to the officials 
or citizens of Hoboken to be heard, and under the rules that 
govern conference committees no legislation could be effected 
in the conference. 

The amount of money represented in the taxes paid by these 
steamship companies is about one-eighth of the total taxable 
revenues of the city from real estate taxes. 

1221 COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. EAGAN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
worth? 

Mr. EAGAN. The German steamship piers, buildings, and 
lands were assessed for taxation purposes in 1917 to the extent 
of about $6,283,000, if I remember correctly. Our total ratables 
are about $79,000,000. This property along the river front com- 
prises about one-third of our entire water-front, and is probably 
the most valuable property in the city. 

Hoboken is a thoroughly loyal city. It has done its full duty 
in the liberty-bond drives and in every war appeal that has 
been made to the American people, including the. call to the 
colors. It feels particularly honored by being made the port of 
embarkation of our fighting forces in the great war in which 
we are now engaged. It is the last bit of American soil which 
the boys in khaki tread upon before embarking for France. It 
welcomed the taking over of these docks by Uncle Sam. 

I submit that if this is to be not only a war measure but must 
be extended over into peace times as well, and the property 
owned for all time by the United States, some remedial legisla- 
tion, some way must be found to provide the money that we 
are going to lose in taxes. Hoboken can not stand this loss. 
It will be a blow from which it may not be able to recover. 
Hoboken can not materially reduce its expenses. It is the most 
thickly settled city in America, probably in the world, and this 
imposes, of itself, a serious tax burden, especially for school 
purposes. 

Hoboken has no means of substantially increasing its taxes, 
and its tax rate will be increased upward of 50 points by the 
loss of this revenue and by the loss in excise revenue that 
I referred to a moment ago. 

Mr. MADDEN. What does the gentleman mean by “50 
points ”? 

Mr. EAGAN. The rate is now $23.20 per thousand, and the 
loss of this revenue and the excise revenues will mean that the 
remaining property of the city, exclusive of the steamship 
docks, will have to bear all of the tax burden. 

Mr. MADDEN. About 1 per cent additional? 

Mr. EAGAN. No; it is very much more than that. The 
German steamship docks and buildings paid nearly $150,000 in 
taxes last year. The estimated loss in excise revenues will. 
be about $125,000, or $275,000 in all. The total of the taxes 
of the city last year was about $1,400,000. The loss in revenue 
from both of these sources amounts to about 20 per cent, and 
this loss will have to be borne by the remainder of the prop- 
erty in the city subject to taxation. As I have said before, 
Hoboken can not stand this great loss of revenue, and it must 
be given relief in some way, so far as the German docks are 
concerned. If this 20 per cent is added to the remaining prop- 
erty subject to taxation, it would make the tax rate about 
$27.86 a thousand. 

Mr. MADDEN. $23 per capita? 

Mr. EAGAN. $23.20 per $1,000 is now the tax rate. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is $2.32 per hundred? 

Mr. EAGAN. Yes. : 

Mr. MADDEN. “Fifty points” would mean that you would 
go up to almost $2.80 a hundred, instead of $2.32? 

Mr. EAGAN. Yes; on the remaining property. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


What is the property said to be 
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Mr. EAGAN. Yes. : 

Mr. NORTON. Has Hoboken any municipal docks? 

Mr. EAGAN. No. Unfortunately we have not a foot of 
water-front property that belongs to the municipality. 

Mr. NORTON. Could the city take over these docks and 
operate them? 

Mr. EAGAN. The city would be very glad of the opportunity 
to tnke over the docks and lense them to the Federal Govern- 
ment at an agreed price that would represent i + interest on 
the bonds and the amount that the city now receives in taxes. 
There is no objection whatever to the Federal Government tak- 
ing over the property, but the city is not in a position to stand 
this drain. I submit it shenld nor be put to such a great hard- 
ship and injury as this will entail. 

Mr. NORTON. It occurred to me that the municipality 
might be able to operate the docks more efficiently than the 
Government at this time. 

Mr. EAGAN. The municipality would be glad to do that, 
but it yields. of course, to the Federal Government. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EAGAN. Yes, 

Mr. DEWALT. I suppose it is true that this property is al- 
ways increasing in valne. Would it not therefore be an increas- 
ing loss ench year, because the rate would be the same and the 

rty value greater? 

Mr. EAGAN. That is so. During the last 10 years the 
assessed value of the property has increased about 100 per cent. 
Perhaps the property was undervalued for taxation purposes 
in the past, but the increase in the assessed valuation is due, 
in the main, I think, to the great increase in the value of this 
property. It is invaluable. 

Now, Mr, Speaker. I ask leave to extend my remarks by the 
insertion of a telegram from Hon. P. R. Griffin, mayor of 
Hoboken. an editorial from the Hudson Observer, of Hoboken, 
and an editorial from the Hudson Dispatch, of Union Hill, N. J. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

i HOBOKEN, N. J., March 16, 1918, 
Hon, Jon J. Eacan, 


Member of House of Representatirea, Washington, D. C.: 

The city of Hoboken is very much opposed to the Government taking 
title to the German steamsbip piers, unless mint ae provision is made 
for the proteetion of the city on the taxes. If the Government takes 
title, and thereby the taxes of the piers are lost. it will practically 
mean bankruptcy to the city. I wonld request that vou arrange for a 
hearing and give Hoboken an opportunity to be beard. Wire me par- 
ticulars if you please, 

P. R. GRIFFIN 


Mayor of Hoboken. 


{From Hudson Observer, of Hoboken, N. J., Mar. 22. 1918.] 


A MOST SERIOUS PROBLEM NOW CONFRONTS THE TAXPAYERS OF HO- 
ROKEN—TIME TO ACT. 


What will the Government do to recompense Hoboken for the loss of 
taxes involved in the taking over of the piers and tbeir permanent re- 
tention? ‘The loss of $150,000 a year in taxes on top of the shrinkaze 
from liquor licenses certsin_to follow the continuation of the ba 
zone is a blow from which the waole city will stagger unless speedy 
methods of reilef are found. Wiping out at one swoop 20 per cent of 
its Gine ais is just about the most serious blow any community can 
sustain. 

In Hoboken's case the destruction is worse than that caused by a 
great fire. for in such a case the ground value remains and buildings 
may be replace l. But local taxation of Government-owned property 
is Impossibie. either directly or indirectly, and hence, so far as Ho- 
boken's finances are concerned, the docks and piers are irretrievably 


wi out. 

he situation Is unprecedented. No other city in the country ever 
has or probably ever will be called on to face its like. Rut it is dis- 
tinetly a war emergency The burden is cast upon Hoboken for the 
benefit of the entire country. Therefore. at least until Hoboken can 
be afforded ample opportunity to readjust itself to the changed condi- 
‘tions the problem Is in efect a national problem and should be denit 
with as such by the National Government which has created it. We 
do not snow what form of assistance can be extended under the cir- 
cumstaoces, but it must be given, and given 3 In one way or an- 
other. The situation deserves and will doubtless have the prompt at- 
tention of the President. The entire New Jersey delegation m Con- 
gress should be 88 to act if remedial legislation is deemed ad- 
visable, It stan o reason that the United States Government will 
see that the situation Is cleared up satisfactorily to the city. Mayor 
edo and the city commissioners should not delay action in the 
matter. 


{From the Hudson Dispatch, of Union Hill, N. J., Mar. 23, 1918.1 
THE TAXES ON HOBOKEN PIERS, 

It would be gy a npg A unfair for the Government to take title 
to the vainable German pors in Hoboken, without making provision 
for the payment of tiges in full upon the property. Hoboken can not 
afford to lose $150,000 taxes. and the Government has no right te ex- 
pect the taxpayers of the city to make up such a deficit. 

The exemption of the piers from taxation would be vastly different 
from the exemption of post offices. Every city and every municipality 


has a post office, which is.exempt from taxation, so that it is about 
“even up” on that score. 


trying 
y in the land would earry for the 
Government. A city like Hoboken has to depend upon its valuable 
water-front property for a big share of its taxes. and any plan for the 
Government ownership of the piers should be predicated upon the pay- 
ment of taxes upon them. 


Mr. SHERLEY. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Cooprr]. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Mr. Speaker, the first of these 
amendments proposes new legislation; the second does not 
propose new legislation, but only to amend an existing law 
enacted last October and known as the trading-with-the-enemy 
act. I voted for the trading-with-the-enemy act, as did also, I 
believe, every other Member of the House who was present 
when the vote was taken, and I am prepared to vote for any- 
thing proper which will make it more effective. And therefore 
it is of course clear that I questione the distinguished chuir- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. SHertey] about 
the legal purport of these two amendments during his opening 
speech, not because I was opposed to the - trading-with-the- 
enemy act, or to its amendment, but because of the exceeding 
importance of his statement that the two amendments, if en- 
acted into law, would permit the custodian of alien property, 
in his discretion, to sell certain wharves and docks in Hoboken 
belonging to two New Jersey corporations which are specifi- 
cally named in the first amendment. Now, that, I think, is not 
proper construction of the two amendments taken together. 
On the contrary, in my judgment, if these two amendments 
become law, the power to acquire the title to the property 
named in the first amendment will be vested exclusively in the 
President of the United States. 

Before further discussing this point I desire briefly to remind 
gentlemen of the importance of water terminals, and to say 
ihat it is my strong belief that on grounds of high public policy 
the United States should not sell any of its wharf or dock prop- 
erty located on navigable waters. This, I believe, because of 
the constant embarrassing troubles which communities undergo 
through the private monopolization of water terminal facilities. 
I maintain that whenever the United States Government be- 
comes the owner in fee of wharfage. dockage, or similar facili- 
ties on navigable streams or harbors, it never should absolutely 
relinquish that title. 

This question is not a new one in Congress. Some years ago 
a bill was introduced in the House which proposed to give the 
Government the right to sell virtually at private sale wharves 
and docks which it owned in the harbor of San Juan lu Porto 
Rico. That bill was opposed and defeated on the floor. A few 
years earlier an attempt was made to sell wharfage and docks 
which the Government owned in Alaska. That provision was 
in a bill favorably reported here, but when brought to the 
attention of the House it wus defeated. Now, I think, ot least 
I hope, that the President will construe this amended bill so 
that the first Senate amendment will mean that he. the Presi- 
dent. shall have the exclusive authority to acquire the title 
to and to control the Hoboken wharfage and other property 
here in question. This, I hope, in part also. because of the 
predicament in which Hoboken may soon find herself. If neces- 
sary, the President might be empowered, in behalf of the 
National Government, to lease the decks and other property 
to that municipality for a time, or perhaps until after this war 
is over and normal conditions shall be restored, or perhaps 
with the privilege—though this I do not urge—of buying the 
property at a certain figure, on an amortization plan, so much 
each year for interest and so much for payment of an install- 
ment on the principal, and with a provision that if Hoboken 
ever should attempt to sell the property the title should there- 
upon immediately revert to the Government of the United 
States. 

But the only really sound policy is for the Government not 
to sell any of its water terminals. That is a forward-looking 
view to take of a problem now being presented to the business 
interests of this country everywhere, but with especial force 
wherever there is a monopolization of such terminal facilities, 
and the consequent power to dictate to manufacturers and other 
shippers. It is, and for years has been. one of the most impor- 
tant business problems before the American people—this ques- 
tion of the control of transportation terminal facilities. 

I now ask the attention of gentlemen to the language of this 
first amendment: 


The President is authorized to acquire the title to the docks, piers, 
warehouses, wharves, 2 1 terminal 8 ment und facilities on the 
Hudson River now owned by the North German Lloyd Dock Co. and 
the Hamburg-American Line Terminal & Navigation Co., two corpora- 
tions of the State of New Jersey. if he shall deem it necrssary for the 
national security and defense: Provided, That if such property can not 
be i tang ny Ara 3 autho’ ay and em- 
powered to e over for nit ates the Possession 
and title thereof. 


But when it comes to ere“ piers Hoboken won!d be ca 
a burden which no other municipalit 


1918. 


— 


The President will not have to wait for a jury. He him- 
self can take and pay for the property, and thereupon the title 
instantly will vest in the United States. He can alone fix the 
amount to be peg as compensation. 

If any repent 


operty 
diately vest in the United inte ti 


This first amendment, when enacted, will be new legislation. 


And this new legislation will relate exclusively to certain 


property—docks, wharves, and so forth—therein specifically de- 
scribed. Now, this property, so specifically described, is prop- 
erty which was previously included in the provisions of the 
trading-with-ihe-enemy act approved in October last, but only 
in general terms. In that act of last October there is no spe- 
cific mention of these particular wharves and other property. 
On the contrary, as I have said, the provisions of that act apply 
to all alien enemy property and are general in character. And, 
therefore, in so far as that act of last October may be held to 
include in its general terms this property in Hoboken, it is now, 
as to that property, to be entirely repealed by this first amend- 
ment, which makes new and complete provisions concerning that 
property, and in express, specific terms. Under the trading 
with-the-enemy act power over all the property of all alien en- 
emies is given in general language to the Custodian of Alien 
Property, but under this first amendment power over certain 
particular pieces of such property belonging to certain of these 
alien enemies is in specific language given to the President, and 
to him alone. 

In other words, the first amendment, in clear, specific terms, 
takes the particular property in Hoboken out from under the 
general language of the trading-with-the-enemy act, and there- 
fore repeals that act in so far as it relates to that particular 
property. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I thank the gentleman from 
Illinois. Certainly it ought not to be considered the intention 
of Congress to give the Custodian of Alien Property the right 
to sell this property in the city of Hoboken to any corporation, 
any steamboat company which already may have abundant 
wharfage facilities, and may desire to acquire this Hoboken 
property to help enable it to secure a monopoly of terminal 
facilities, 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. If the property is owned in part by loyal 
American owners, what would the gentleman say as to the 
constitutionality of these proceedings? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I understand-it is owned by 
two New Jersey corporations, the stockholders of which are 
Germans and alien enemies. Nevertheless, the corporations 
are both New Jersey corporations, and the dealings would be 
had with New Jersey corporations, artificial beings, acting 
through their officers. 


And the title to be taken over would be the title of the cor- 
poration, not the title of the individual stockholders, 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I would not wish the custodian 
of alien property to have power to sell this property to some 
steamship company which already in the city of New York has 
abundant dock facilities. And yet he will have that power if 
the construction is that the first amendment does not confer 
upon the President exclusive jurisdiction respecting the prop- 
erty in Hoboken. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DEWALT. The trading-with-the-enemy act provides that 
the Alien Custodian can take stock of any alien enemy in any 
corporation. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is a New Jersey corporation an 
alien enemy? 

Mr. DEWALT. No, no; but if the stock of the corporation, 
and whether it be a New Jersey or a Pennsylvania corporation 
makes no difference, is owned by an alien enemy, and an alien 
enemy is one who resides in alien territory, then that stock can 
be taken by the Alien Custodian. So here the remedy would be 
for the Alien Property Custodian to take the stock, and he would 
have the voting power of the stock naturally as he had the 
stock; but that would not necessarily give him title to the real 
estate. He would only have the stock. 

Mr. SHEXLEY. And if the gentleman would permit, he has 
had the stock for months. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But the first amendment au- 
thorizes and empowers the President of the United States to 
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take over the specifically described Hoboken property of two 
corporations. 

This means all of the property of the corporations—stock and 
everything else. He can take it, regardless of the wishes of 
the custodian of allen property. The first amendment expressly 
authorizes the President to do this. It does not leave it to 
inference. 

8 GRAY of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yie 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. GRAY of New Jersey. Does not the gentleman remember 
that the United States Government has taken over all of the 
rest of the property of these corporations without the consider: 
ation that the gentleman had in mind, namely, the ships belong- 
‘ing to fhem, for which these terminal facilities were secured? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But the gentleman mistakes the 
point under discussion. The law of last October gave, in gen- 
eral terms, the custodian the right to take over all of the prop- 
erty of all alien enemies, Here is a new section to be enacted 
now—in March, 1918—taking out in express terms from the gen- 
eral provisions of the trading-with-the-enemy act of last October 
certain specific property, which it names, and giving complete 
authority over it to the President. Therefore that property thus 
named is taken out of the jurisdiction of the custodian of alien 
property. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. STEELE. This is a new, specific authority to condemn, 
regardless of the trading-with-the-enemy act of last October. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Les. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has again expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman three 
minutes more. 
` Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Repeals by implication are not 
favored in the law. That is the ordinary rule of statutory con- 
struction. But it is true also that in this instance we have 
what is equivalent to a repeal in express terms, because, as 1 
said a moment ago, the act of October, 1917, in general ‘terms, 
gives authority over all the property of all alien enemies to the 
Custodian of Alien Property, while the pending first amendment 
gives authority over certain portions of this property belonging 
to certain specifically named alien enemies to the President. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I sincerely hope that the Presi- 
dent will thus construe the law and take immediate possession 
of those wharves and other property up there. That, in my 
judgment, would be the true way to solve this problem. The 
two amendments ought not to be so construed as to permit the 
Custodian of Alien Property to sell it at public or private sale 
to some corporation which now already has great wharfage 
facilities in New York and that will pay three time the value 
of the property in order to own and control it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman object to the Congress 
providing for the acquisition of this specific property through 
legislation such as this, rather than leaving it to the Alien 
Property Custodian? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. No. The gentleman misunder- 
stands me. 

Mr. WALSH. That is all this amendment does. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the gentleman is mistaken. 

2 70 SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
p A 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr, Speaker, I shall detain the House only 
a few moments longer. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has only one minute remain- 
ing. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman from Illinois will yield me 
additional time? 

Mr, CANNON. I yield the gentleman such time as he desires. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I shall not want more than 10 minutes. I 
shall not detain the House unnecessarily, and would not at all 
if it had not been for the statements made by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Goorer]. I am just as anxious as he is, 
and I am sure the President of the United States is as anxious - 
as he is, that this property shall neither go back into the hands 
of former German owners, nor go into the hands of any private 
monopolistic control. The very purpose of this provision, put in 
at the suggestion of the President himself, was in order that the 
United States Government might acquire with the idea of 
keeping, these terminals at Hoboken and not with the idea of 
haying the Alien Property Custodian sell them to anybody else. 


Now, the sole effect of the first amendment is to give plainly 
the right, first to the President to negotiate and purchase, and 
failing, if it be conceivable that he could fail, dealing with the 
Alien Property Custodian—failing negotiations for the purchase, 
the right to take. That is the plain meaning of it, and he who 
runs may read. Now, there is no better way I know of to 
assure the thing that the gentleman has in mind than what we 
have provided. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Not now. Now, the second amendment was 
an amendment introduced not simply because of the Hoboken 
docks, but introduced for all alien property in order to correct 
an omission in the original alien property act, to give to the 
Alien Property Custodian the right to sell for any cause and not 
simply the right to sell to prevent waste, which is the way the 
law now reads which is upon the statute book. Now, what will 
happen will be this: The President will negotiate with the Alien 
Property Custodian for the purchase of these properties, Fail- 
ing to arrive at an agreement he will take the property under the 
power that is given, and if he does take the properties by the 
very terms of the act authorizing him to take them he must 
make just compensation and the title vests in the United States, 
and having vested in the United States I hope it will not be given 
or sold to the city of Hoboken or to anybody. I hope it will 
always remain the property of the United States, and that is the 
intention of the provision, and there is no amount of construction 
that can change the plain meaning of this particular section. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Just a question. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The reason I took the floor a 
moment ago was that I understood the gentleman to say, in re- 
ply to my question earlier to-day, that the second amendment— 
the one which amends the “ trading-with-the-enemy act,” ap- 
proved in October last—authorized the Custodian of Alien 
Property to sell these docks, 

Mr. SHERLEY, Authorized him to sell all property that is 

- in his possession as alien-property custodian. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The docks are in his custody, 
then can he sell the docks? 

Mr. SHERLEY. He can and will to the United States. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will yield, I do not 
think I understood the argument of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, He was trying to provide against the danger, as I un- 
derstood it, of the Alien Property Custodian selling these docks 
to some other corporation, but suppose the United States Goy- 
ernment buys them, the title comes to the United States and 
thereupon he loses the right to sell to anybody else. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Of course he does. : 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That takes them out of his custody. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is inconceivable that the alien-property 
custodian under the control of the President, appointed and 
removable by him at will, would sell or undertake to sell the 
property to some one other than the United States when the 
Congress has gone to the extent, at the instance of the Presi- 
dent, of expressly providing that the President may buy them 
for the United States. 

Mr. MADDEN, He could commandeer them if he wished. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Not only has he the right to commandeer 
their use but this property is being controlled by the Govern- 
ment now and used in connection with its war purposes. 

Mr. MADDEN. So when the disposition is made of these 
properties at Hoboken to the United States Government the 
custodian is out of the control of them entirely? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Why, yes; what he will get is a certain 
amount of money as the purchase price for them, which he will 
turn over to the United States Treasury. 

Mr. MADDEN. For a subsequent accounting? 

Mr. SHERLEY. And have to account for it at the end of the 
war. . 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
interruption? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is exactly the construction 
which I hoped the gentleman will say is the correct one. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have never said anything else from the 
beginning. The gentleman misunderstogd me, and what led the 
gentleman into error, if he will permit me, was this thought, that 
he keeps thinking of the second amendment as having been 
written simply in its relationship to the Hoboken property. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Oh, no. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Whereas the second amendment was written 
for the purpose of affecting all property in the hands of the 
custodian. > 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The first amendment is new 
legislation and relates exclusively and specifically in its terms 


Will the gentleman permit an 
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to wharves and docks in Hoboken owned by two New Jersey 
corporations. I was not mistaken as to the facts. I simply mis- 
understood the gentleman from Kentucky this morning if he 
then said what he now says is the proper construction of these 
two amendments. 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is no doubt. I know the matter 
originated with the Presjdent. I know his wishes; I know what 
we are intending to do here, and anybody who reads the section 
can have but one conclusion. The first section provides the 
United States may buy; the second section provides that the 
Alien Property Custodian may sell this or any other property 
that he has in his possession. The result will be that the title 
to this property will be turned over to the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the report, and upon that 
I move the previous question. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
permit one question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman admitted by his 
last statement that the statute is not mandatory and that the 
custodian can sell or may sell to the highest bidder those 
wharves and docks, but he hopes that the custodian will sell 
them to the President. 

Mr. SHERLEY, I do not hope. I know he will. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Exactly; but I claim that under 
the best and proper construction it ought to be held that the 
first amendment confers exclusive power upon the President to 
acquire these docks and wharves, and that as to them there is 
no discretion left in the custodian. 

Mr. SHERLEY. We do not need to waste any time. What 
the gentleman believes ought to be compelled I know will be 
done, and we might as well move on. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

PAYMENT OF INCOME TAX BY INSTALLMENTS. 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman if 
it does not take over five minutes. 

Mr. BARNHART. I send to the desk a letter, which I do 
not think will take over two minutes to read, from the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue relative to the possibility of hav- 
ing the income tax paid by installments. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 22, 1918, 
Hon. Hexry A, BARNHART, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR MR. BARNHART: I have your favor of the 16th instant in- 
closing a letter from Mr. M Mix, president Dodge Manufacturin, 
Co., Mishawaka, Ind., in which he suggests that some plan be adopt 
for the 8 in installments, 3 the year, of income and 
excess profits taxes due on June 15 nex 

There is no ro of law under which this department may defer, 
beyond June 15, 1918, the payment of income and excess profits taxes, 
and the financial requirements of the Government are such as to make 
it unwise for this department to recommend to Congress at this time 
the enactment of legislation that will authorize the department to defer 
such payments beyond June 15, 

The situation to which you have directed attention has been given 
most serious consideration. Such action has been taken to minimize 
the strain of sudden withdrawals as is permissible under existing laws; 
as, for example, Treasury Decision 2622 authorizes the rtial pay- 
ment, in advance, of income and excess profits taxes established to be 
due for the taxable year 1917, and Treasury Decision 2639 authorizes 
and directs the acceptance of Treasury certificates of Indebtedness, at 

r and accrued interest, in payment of income and excess profits taxes 
due on June 15 next. About $1,250,000,000 of. certificates maturing 
in June and acceptable in payment of income and excess profits taxes 
have been issued and sold. This is about one-half of the estimated 
amount of those taxes. 

I am strongly in favor of having the taxes paid in installments, but 
I think they ought to be paid in installments in advance, and that 
payment of taxes ougat not to be deferred. 

These devices will serve siectually, it is believed, to reduce the 
strain on financial institutions, and further relief may be afforded b 
taxpayers who will anticipate the necessity of paying their taxes an 
arrange their financial affairs accordingly. 

Let me add that the passage of the war finance corporation bill will, 
I think, have considerable e ast along certain lines in relieving any 
undue strain in connection with the payment of income and excess 
profits taxes. 

Respectfully, DANIEL C. ROPER 
Commissioner, 


INCREASED PAY FOR POSTAL EMPLOYEES. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the postal salary 
bill, H. R. 9414. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 


1918. 
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on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill II. R. 9414. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Speaker, I make the point that there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman. from Wisconsin makes the 
point that there is no quorum present; and evidently there is 


not: The Doorkeeper will close the doors; the Sergeant: at 


Arms will notify. the absentees. Those in favor of going into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
will, as their names are called; answer yea“ and those op- 
posed will answer “ nay,” and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 356; nays 1, 
not voting 74, as follows: 


YEAS—356. 

Alexander Emerson Kraus Rouse. 
Almon ech: La Follette Rowe 
Anderson Eva ngley Robey 
Anthony Fatrehitd, B. L. Larsen Rucker 
Ashbrook Fairfield Lazaro Russell 
Aswell: Farr Lee, Ga, Sabath 
Austin Ferris Lehibach Sanders, Ind. 
Ayres Fields Lesher Sanders, La, 
Bacharach Fisher Lever Sanders, N. Y. 
Baer. Flynn Linthicum Sanford 
Bankbead Focht Little Sannders, Va. 
Barnhart. Foss Lobeck- . Seott, Iowa 
Beakes Foster London Scott, Mich. 
Bell Frane Lonergan: Scully- 
Beshlin Frear Loneworth Sears 
Black Freeman Lufkin Sells 
Bland French Lundeen Shackleford 
Blanton Fuller, III. nn Shallenberger 
Boober Fuller, McAndrews Sherwood 
Bowers Gallagher MeArtbur Shouse 
Britten Gallivan McClintie Slegel 
Browne Garland McCormick Sims 
Browning Garner McCulloch Sinnott 
Buchapan Garrett, Tenn, McFadden, Slaydem 
Burne Garrett, Tex. MeKenzie Slemp 
Burroughs Gillett McKeown Sloan 
Butler Gl McKinley Small 
Byrnes, S. C. Godwin, N. C. MeLaugblin, Mieh, Smith, Mich. . 
Byrns, Tenn. Goodwin, Ark, Me Lau hlin, Pa. Snell 
Campbell, Kans rdon McLemore Snook 
8 Graham. III. en Snyder 
Candler, Miss, Gray, Ala. Magee Stafford: 

ou Gray, N. J. er Steagall 
Cantrill Green, Iowa Mansfield Stedman 

ay Greene, pes Steele. 
Carew Greene, Vt. Steenerson 
Carter, Mass, Gregg: Mason, Stephens, py 
Carter, Okla, Griest: i Stephens, Nebr, 
Cary Griffin Merritt Sterling. III. 
Chandler, Okla. Bane Mondell Sterling. Ta. 
Church Hamilton, Mich. Montague Stevenson 
Clark, Fla. 1 7 N. T. oon Stiness 
Clark, Pa. damlin Moore, Pa. Strong 
Claypool Haray Moores, Ind. Sullivan 
Cl Harrison, Va.. Mor, Sumners 
Coad. Haskell Morin Sweet 
Collier Hastings Mudd Switt 
Connally, Tex. Hau Neely Switzer 
Connelly, Kans.. Hawley Nelson Tague 
Cooper, W, Va. ayden Nicholls. S. C. Talbott 
Cooper, Heaton Nichols, Taylor, Ark. 
Costello Heflin Nolan Taylor; Colo. 
Cox Helm Norton Temple 
Crago Helvering Oldfield Thompson 
Cramton Hensley Oliver; Ala. Tillman: 
Crisp Hersey Oliver, N. Y; Tilson 
Crosser Hicks Iney Timberlake 
Currie. Mich. Hilliard Osborne Tinkham 
Dale, N. Holland O’Shaunessy. Towner 
Dale, Vt. Hood erstreet Treadwa 
Dallinger Houston Padgett Venable 
Darrow Howard ge Vestal 
Davis Huddleston Par Vinson 
Decker. Holl, Iowa rker. N.J. Voigt 
Delaney Hull, Tenn. rker; N. Y; Waidow 
Dempsey Humphreys ers Waiker 
Denison Husted Phelan Walton 
Denton Hutchinson Platt ason 
Dewait goe Polk Watkins 
Dickinson Ireland: Porter Watson, Pa. 
Dill Jaceway Pou Watson, Va. 
Dillon James Purnell ‘enyer 
Dixon Johnson; Wash in- Welling 
Dominick Jones, ainey ey 
Donovan Jones, Va ker Wheeler 
Doolin nul Ramsey White, Me. 
Doolittle * Ramseyer White, Ohio 
Doremus Kelley, Mich. Randall Niams 
Doughton elly, Pa. Rankin Wilson; III. 
Dowell Kennedy. Iowa Rayburn Wilson, La. 
Drane Kennedy, R. I. vis Uson, Tex. 
Dunn Kettner í ngo 
Dyer Key, Ohio Riorcan Winslow 
Eagan Kiess, Pa, Robbins Woods, Iowa 
Eagle Kincheloe Robinson Wood 
Edmonds King Rodenberg Wright 
Elliott Kinkaid Rogers Young, N. Dak. 
Ellsworth Kitchin Romjue Young, Tex. 
Elston Knutson Rose 
NAYS—1. 
Walsh 


NOT VOTING—74: 


Barkley Fairchild, G. W. Kearns. Schall 
Blackmon Fess hve- Scott; Pa. 
Borland Flood Kreider SeS 
Brand Fordney LaGuardia 

Brodbeck Gandy a, Cal. smith, Idaho 
Brumbaugh Gard Lenroot Smith, C. B. 
Caldweil Glass Littiepage Smith, T. E. 
Carlin Good Mann Templeton 
Chandler, N. T. Goodall Meeker. omas 
Classon ould Miller; Minn. Van Dyke 
Sooper Ohio. Graham, Pn. Miller, Wash. are 
Copley amill Mott Volstead 
Curry, Cal. Harrison, Miss.. Overmyer Ward 
Davidson Hayes Powers Webb 

Dent Heintz Pratt Welty 

Dies. Hollingsworth Price ise 
Drukker Johnson, Ky. Ragedale Wood, Ind, 
Dupré J ohnson, S. Dak. Roberts 

Estopinal Kahn Rowland 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. BLACKMON” with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: 
Tuomas F. Surra with Mr. Gronun W. FAIMCHILD; 
. OVERMYER with Mr. Warp. 
Van DYKE with Mr. Granas of Pennsylvania. 
. Bortanp with Mr, Goop. 
Garn with Mr; Curry of: California. 
Mr, Tuomas with Mr; Davipson: 
Mr, BARKLEY. with Mr. DRUKKER: 
Mr. Brann with Mr: Gary. 
Mr. Bropseck: with Mr. Gooparr: 
BrumpavuenH: with Mr; Kremer; 
CALDWELL with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 
Cantax with Mr. MEEKER. 
Garp. with Mr- Hayes, 
- Haarr with Mr. Cooper of Ohio. 
Dr with Mr. KAHN: 
HarrısoN of Mississippi with Mr. Miran of Minnesota. 
Dies with Mr. COPLEY. 
Kenor with Mr. Min of Washington, 
Dorn with Mr. Gourp; 
Lx of California with Mr. Morr: 
„ Estorrmvar with Mr. rss. 
LITTLEPAGE with Mr. PRATT. 
RaGspaLe with Mr; Forpney; 
Price with Mr, POWERS. 
Schad with Mr. ROBERTS: 

Mr. SHERLEY with Mr. TEMPLETON: 

Mr. Sisson with Mr. VOLSTEAD. 

Mr. CHARLES B. Surrn with Mr. Sacrri of Idaho. 

Mr. Wess with Mr; Woop of Indiana. 

Mr. Wetty with Mr. ROWLAND. 

Mr. Wise with Mr, VARE. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. 

Thereupon the House resolved ‘itself into Committee of ile 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 9414, with Mr. Caraway in the chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 9414; which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as icant 

compensation to certain offi- 


A bin (HL R. reg g Increased 
cials, employees, and la — ne the Post Office Department and Postal 
ce, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to propound a parlin- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it: 

Mr. WALSH. Under the rule adopted on March 21 two meas- 
ures. were made in order as parts of this bill. Both of those two 
measures have been considered by the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, and they both contain paragraphs which 
are headed as sections. In the rule as printed in the RECORD 
the sections are not numbered, but the various sections of each 
measure are grouped together and each group is paragraphed 
1 and 2, My inquiry is, In considering parts of the bill, will 
they be considered by sections in each of the two parts or will 
they be considered as one section for ench measure? 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, there is some doubt in my own 
mind as to whether under the rule the amendment that was 
offered, which contains two or three sections, can properly be 


considered ‘as one section in the bill, and T will therefore change 
my amendment so that the sections in the bill will be considered 
in the order in which they appear and are numbered in the 
original bill. For instance, we will take up the section on the 
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motor trucks, and then the section on aviation, and then the 
proposition on the postal employees. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I was unfortunate enough not to have heard 
the gentleman’s remarks when the bill was first taken up for 
consideration, and I do not know whether or not he devoted any 
considerable time to explaining these two bills that were made 
in order. Is it his intention to devote some time now to dis- 
cussing or explaining the measures in a general way? 

Mr. MOON. These two bills were put on in the Committee 
on Rules for the purpose of being considered with the main bill, 
H. R. 9414, as amended. We have completed the original bill 
and have come to the first amendment authorized by the Com- 
mittee on Rules. In the bill as it was brought into the House 
and approved by the Committee on Rules the motor truck was 
the first section, and then the aviation section, and then came 
the independent section of the postal matter. I had moved to 
consider them all as one section, but if it is desired by the House 
to do otherwise—and it may be done more speedily that way— 
we can take them up one at a time. 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman, I think, may have misunder- 
stood my inquiry. I wished to inquire whether the gentleman 
now intends to make any remarks touching these two important 
measures in the nature of explanation or general debate, or 
whether he has heretofore done so? 

Mr. MOON. I want the House to have a full explanation of 
this section. I have no objection to reasonable debate. 

Mr. WALSH. My inquiry went more to the intention of the 
gentleman to make at this time more extended remarks on these 
two subjects. 

Mr. MOON, I am going to offer an amendment to the first 
section, and then, with the consent of the House, I would like 
to have the statement of the department, which goes into detail 
in every particular, read. 
` Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Before the chairman of the committee takes 
his seat, I think it will be understood, first, that these various 
paragraphs, including one in this and one in the other, ought to 
be separately numbered. 

Mr. MOON. ‘That is the suggestion I made. 

Mr. TOWNER. Now, in order that that may be done and 
without changing the proposition as now presented, I think it 
would be proper for the chairman of the committee to ask that 
they be considered by unanimous consent as separate para- 
graphs, 

Mr. MOON. That is what I asked. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that these sections, all of them made in order to be introduced 
as amendments, be treated as sections. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the amendments, made in order by specia! 
rule, be offered as paragraphs, each paragraph treated as a 
section. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the first section. 

Mr. MOON. Let the Clerk report the motor-truck section first. 

The CHAIRMAN. It was read for information yesterday, as 
the Recorp shows. It is being offered now for amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the Chair will permit, last evening the 
Clerk read the first paragraph and was about to read the second 
when he was interrupted by a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has just instructed the Clerk 
to read the first paragraph for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That to promote the conservation of food products and to facilitate 
the collection and delivery thereof from producer to consumer and the 
delivery of articles necessary in the production of such food prod- 
ucts to the producers, the Postmaster General is hereby authorized to 
conduct experiments in the operation of motor-vehicle truck routes in 
the vicinity of such cities of the United States as he may select, and 
under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, and the cost of 
such experiments, not exceeding $300,000, may be paid by the Post- 
master General out of any unexpended appropriations of the Postal 
Service, and the Postmaster General shall report the result of such 
experiments te the Congress at the earliest practicable date. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Moon] has an amendment that he wanted to offer to the first 
section. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the first 
section. The lines in the bill are not the same as those in the 
amendment, but the Clerk will find, about the middle of the third 
line from the bottom of the page, the place where I offer this 
amendment. That is, after the word “service,” insert the fol- 


lowing: “ Provided, That the Postmaster General may use the 
revenue derived from this experimental motor-vehicle truck 
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service to establish and maintain additional motor-vehicle truck 
routes, and to provide for the purchase of vehicles and operating 
expenses thereof.” : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moon: Insert after the word “service” 
the following: “ Provided, That the Postmaster General may use the 
revenue derived from this experimental motor-vehicle truck service to 
establish and maintain additional motor-vehicle truck routes and to pro- 
vide for the purchase of vehicles and operating expenses thereof.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee want 
to be heard on his amendment? 

Mr. MOON. I hardly think it is necessary to be heard on it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I desire recognition in oppo- 
sition to the amendment. ö 
1 The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee has the 

oor. 

Mr. MOON. If there is any opposition to this amendment T 
want to say that this is purely an experimental service, that the 


department believes it will accomplish good results, and that 


instead of bringing a loss it will bring a substantial revenue to 
the Government. Of course the amount authorized for this ex- 
perimental service is small. Standing alone it would accomplish 
good in proportion to the sum that is authorized, but the de- 
partment suggests—and this amendment is a departmental sug- 
gestion—that for the extension of the service the revenues that 
may be derived from it may be used in the enlargement of the 
service for the benefit of the public. That will accomplish the 
desire of the department in trying to make effective a system by 
which the cities will be connected with the country and the 
country with the cities in the distribution of the products of the 
farm and of the merchandise from the cities, so that they will 
find it mutually beneficial. 

There is a vast portion of our country that is not reached 
by railroads and other common carriers of traffic that can be 
reached speedily and readily by the motor truck. It has been 
estimated that there are hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of farm products that are not brought to the cities, 
because of the fact that they are on various farms along the 
road in such small quantities that it is hardly worth the while 
of the farmer to quit his work upon the farm and lose a day in 
carrying these products to the city, and yet, although small in 
amount at any one place, when taken together they constitute 
a vast amount of food. They can be sent on motor trucks at 
very small cost to the farmer—one-half of a cent per pound— 
and with practically no loss to the Government, and the people 
of the cities can have the benefit of a very much larger amount 
of food than they now have. Surely it must be conceded that 
at the present time there is in the cities and towns of our coun- 
try a dearth of food, that food is very costly, and that this 
additional supply brought in and placed upon the market, in 
addition to that which is brought through the general channels 
of transportation, will so enlarge the supply of food products 
as to bring down the price to the consumers in the cities, and 
in the same way the products of the city may go to the farm. 
That is the general purpose of this provision, and I think that 
it very well and properly carries out the purpose. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. MOON. Certainly. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Does the gentleman know about how fir 
from the cities the Postmaster General contemplates sending 
these trucks? 

Mr. MOON. I do not know how far from the cities, but they 
might go a hundred miles. There has been a very intelligent 
statement in detail of the purposes of this provision and the 
effect of it and the cost of it. I will not undertake to state 
from memory all that has been said upon the subject, but a little 
later on I will ask that there be read from the Clerk’s desk 
the statement of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General on 
the subject, in which he goes into all the details as to the cost 
of the service, and the benefits that may be derived from it, and 
the ultimate value of the service without ultimate loss to the 
Government. The same statement was printed as an exhibit to 
my remarks made a few days since. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the 
amendment. I have already referred to this bill, and I criti- 
cized it. I am not opposed to the principle of the Government 
undertaking the transportation of farm products and parcels, 
but I think it ought to be done so as not to encumber the 
other mail. The statements of the department officials pub- 
lished by me the other day show that the parcel post is impeding 
the first-class mail. The two ought to be separated, and, in my 
opinion, the Post Office Department ought to go further than 
this proposition, and establish a sort of express-package busi- 
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ness and keep it separate, so as not to interfere with the high- 


class mails. 

This amendment is a most vicious proposition. The constitu- 
tion provides that no money shall be taken out of the Treas- 
ury except pursuant to appropriation by Congress. Here is 
money collected by the department, which the department 
wants reappropriated, for use in a temporary experiment. It 
seems to me that is a vicious practice. They can carry on this 
experiment and determine whether it-is a success without this 
authority. 

Perhaps it will be a suecess. I do not know. I hope so. But 
if it is n success they do not need extraordinary authority. They 
can come to Congress at the next session and get all the money 
that fs required. This is a very dangerous thing to do in the 
way that it is proposed. We have done it a few times in case 
of emergency. but certainly there is no emergency existing here 
that authorizes the Post Office Department to collect revenue 
and then use it over again for this experimental purpose. This 
is not a regular postal activity. It is considered simply an ex- 
periment in the transportation of articles growing on the farms, 
bringing them to the city, and bringing to the farmer the things 
that he gets from the city. It will never be a success unless 
you do it under different conditions than it is proposed to be 
done here, It should not be done under fixed rates of postage. 
If you want to make it a success, they ought to do as an express 
company does and establish a reasonable rate to meet the rates 
of competitors. Now, everybody knows that the express com- 
panies are using the post office for the purpose of transporting 
unprofitable business, and where the haul is profitable they take 
it themselves. With fixed rates of postage that can not be 
avoided. If you are going to make this movement from the 
farm to the consumer in the cities and back again to the farm a 
success, you ought to establish a regular package-freight busi- 
ness. If you then transfer the parcel post to a separate bureau, 
the two will work together, and you will not hamper the first- 
class mail. 

There is room for an extension of Government authority, but 
it should be broad and well throughout. We should not only 
utilize motor trucks and highways, but trolley lines, railroads, 
and water routes, and establish terminals to transact the busi- 
ness as a separate activity from the regular mail. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I am opposed to this amendment. The Post Office De- 
partment in recent years endeavored to establish a so-called 
parcel post “from the farm to the table” movement. I wanted 
to inquire of the gentleman who has just taken his seat, what 
has been the success of that project? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does the gentleman inquire of me? 

Mr. HELM. If the gentleman knows, I should like to have 
the information right quick. 

Mr. STEENERSON, All I know is that I have read lauda- 
tory descriptions of it in periodicals, which haye advertised it 
without expense to the department. i 

Mr. HELM. I know that in a general way, in the large cities 
like Cincinnati, Washington, Baltimore, Louisville, and places 
of that kind, a systematic effort was undertaken through the 
parcel post to bring the farm in touch with the tabie, but I 
do not think it amounted to much, and this is a worse proposi- 
tion than that. 

But thut is a little side issue. In the present condition of 
our country, when we are in the throes of the most gigantic 
war, to be piddling and delving into every little experiment of 
this kind and of every nature is absolutely preposterous, to my 
way of thinking. My mind may be an abnormal one 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HELM. No; I can not yield. We are going to divert 
$300,000 into this kind of a scheme, we are going to install 
self-operating telephones, and flying-machine postal service, and 
every new-fangled scheme and project that can be hatched up 
right here in war times, when the money ought to be used for 
war purposes, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And for Garabeds. 

Mr. HELM. Yes; and for “ Garabeds,” as if there was no 
bottom to the Treasury of the United States. I know how futile 
it is for men to get up here and make this kind of a talk. I 
might just as well speak against a cliff, but, gentlemen, here 
is the last edition of a Washington paper, and one of the head- 
lines says, Defeat, but not disaster.“ The conditions in France 
ought to be at this time a sort of “stop, look, and listen ” signal, 
which should be right above the Speaker's desk, so that every 
Member could see it and cause you to pause. Here you are 
rushing headlong as if you were on a joy ride, with the bars 
down. You take another plunge into the Treasury. France 
is being overrun to-day. It is a vital question as to whether 
this drive can be stopped or not. Can you not see that our re- 


sponsibility is growing and expanding at an accelerating ratio 
every second? More man power is going to be demanded of us, 
This means more money; it means more expenditures of every 
kind; yet here we are like a lot of schoolboys picking up every 
newfangled proposition that is handed to us, and we vote for 
it like a lot of young birds with their mouths open, while the 
mother bird perches on a limb with a worm in her bill. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HELM. Yes; if the gentleman wants a worm, I will give 
him one. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I think the gentleman is fully equipped for 
scattering that sort of product [laughter], but that is not my 
purpose in interrupting the gentleman. My purpose is to ask 
him if the object of this amendment is not to facilitate the 
transportation of farm products? 

Mr. HELM. Foreign or farm products? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Farm products, whether for foreign or do- 
mestie purposes. Our soldiers, as well as the people of the 
cities, have to be supplied with food. If that is the purpose of 
this proposition—to facilitate the transportation of farm prod- 
ucts—how can it be so inadvisable as the gentleman states? 

Mr. HELM. Is there a road in the gentleman's district where 
one of these trucks could run? [Laughter.] Before you could 
use one of these trucks in your district you would have to build 
a roa 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman permit me to answer 
that? Yes; they-could run in mine and in his, too. My district 
adjoins his, and I know personally that there are more mud- 
holes in his district than there are in mine. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HELM. My district does not adjoin the gentleman’s 
district by 50 miles. Is my time exhausted, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has half a minute more, 

Mr. HELM. Gentlemen, if you have a serious thought about 
this war, if you are on the fighting side of this war, instead 
of on the money-making side, then I submit to you that you 
ought to stop, look, and listen. The sooner the American people 
get on the fighting side of this war issue instead of on the 
Eee ADINE side of it and the money-making side of it the 

ter. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELM. It is absolutely true that the rural carriers and 
the city delivery men are having a harder time in making 
buckle and tongue meet than ever before, but every man, woman, 
and child in the United States of America is having precisely 
the same difficulty. What is true of the rural carrier and the 
city carrier and the postal clerk is true of every human being 
in the United States. They have precisely the same difficulties 
to meet as the rural carrrier and the city clerk and the post- 
master, and this is a time when everyone has to share his part 
of the load, when every man, woman, and child in the United 
States has got to feel the pinch of this war. The office-holding 
class in the United States is not the only class to be looked 
after and to be safeguarded and surrounded with comforts and 
luxuries to make life easier and happier to them. The man 
who is entitled to some consideration at our hands is the man 
who has to go down into his jeans and dig up a part of the 
tax to pay the war expense and also the salaries of the office- 
holding classes, and you gentlemen ought to let that sink into 
you. The country is at war. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, if there is any merit in any 
proposition, it is in this, because this provision seeks to reduce 
the cost of living; it does not seek to make any money for any- 
body. It seeks to put the consumer in touch with the producer 
through the postal department, and. we are proposing here tọ- 
appropriate $200,000, to be placed at the disposal of the Post- 
master General, to make an experiment as to whether or not it 
is feasible and practical to remove the food supply from its 
place of origin to its place of consumption without having to 
go through the middleman. This might properly be termed. a 
war measure, for in its execution it is proposed to relieve the 
burden of the ordinary man by re(lucing the cost of living. 
While we are making the experiment we ought to take advan- 
tage of all that we receive from the sale of supplies and use 
that to extend the service to a larger number of people. The 
people who live in the great cities of the country should have 
the advantage of a service such as this section proposes, if the 
Post Office Department can prove the practicability of such a 
service; and I maintain that, if we are to give the Postmaster 
General the power to experiment at all, we ought to give him 
that power to its fullest extent. He can not exercise the power 
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to its fullest extent unless he be given the right to use the re- 
ceipts from the sale of the farm products. in the form of a re- 
volving fund. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Is there anything in this provision to 
authorize the Government to sell farm produce? 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, we bring it in and we make a charge 
for the service, which amounts to the same thing; and all that 
we receive from the charge we make, over and above the cost; of 
the service, should be used for the extension of the service. 


Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 
Mr. MOON. If the gentleman will yield right there, because 


perhaps the House will not want all of this report read. I want 
_to remind him that the Post Office Department: in making this 
estimate upon a route of a hundred miles, 50 miles each way, 
in calculating the expense of the whole year on 2,000 pounds at 
the parcel-post rate. $10 for 313 days a year, estimates it would 
yield $3,130; but the operating of vehicles to convey half a ton 
each way is $1,740.15 and the expense account is $1,200 a year 
of the carrier, so at the lowest estimate the profit will be 


$9.85. 
1 — MADDEN. So that if we have a profit from all of these 
routes and we use the funds derived from that profit to extend 
the service so that it can be granted to more people, if that be 
done, and if there is any surplus, and if at the end of the year 
it ean be shown that the service is a valuable service; that it 
is performing the function. that it was intended to perform; 
that it has put the consumer and the producer in touch with 
each other; that it has reduced the cost of living; that it has 
proved to be a service in which the Government: should en- 


gage—— 
Mr, STERLING of Illinois. Will the gentleman, yield for a 


question? 

Mr, MADDEN, hen we ought to continue the service. In 
just a moment—and if at the end of the period of experimenta- 
tion 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. STERLING of Illinois. I ask that the gentleman have 
one minute additional, as I desire to ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ilinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Illinois may speak one 
minute. Is there objection? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Make it three minutes. I want to ask the 
gentleman a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman. from Missouri asks that 
the gentleman from Illinois be permitted to speak for three 
minutes. Is there objection? [After a. pause.] The Chair 
hears none. ; 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois, Will the gentleman yield to me? 
I got him the extension of time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Let me complete the sentence. If at the 
end of the period of experimentation the department: is not 
able to.show that it is entitled to the expenditure of an addi- 
tional sum, then the routes can be discontinued. I now yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. But does the gentleman consider 
who would pay this profit? Somebody must: pay it if the Gov- 
ernment makes it, 

Mr. MADDEN: I presume the consumer would pay the dif- 
ference between the Government operation and the sum re- 
ceived for the operation. 

Mr. BRITTEN. He pays it now. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. And how fs that going to reduce 
the cost of living if he has got to pay this great profit to the 
Government to get his produce into town? 

Mr. MADDEN. Quite a different. proposition from that 

“which now. obtains. The farmer to-day produces and then he 
employs agencies to remove his product to the consumer. Does 
he move that production to the consumer directly? Not, at all. 
He moves it to the place where some middleman is employed 
and the middleman then has got to pay a storage charge, 
Clerical force: he has to charge a profit for his own service, and 
sometimes it is advanced 100 per cent on the original cost. 

Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Just one more question. 

Mr, MADDEN, Just n moment. Whereas the Government 
of the United States proposes only to charge the difference be- 
tween the cost of the operation of his vehicle and price he 
charges for the use of the vehicle, which is a very nominal 
difference, 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yiekl to me? I, think my 
question will answer the interrogatory also of the gentleman 
from Minois [Mr. Srertinc]. Does the gentleman know n very 
late Member of this House, a very active and honored Mem- 
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ber of this House, made a statement before a committee of 
this. House of which I am a member right upon this point? He 
went out to Maryland about 25 miles and bought, I think, $5 
worth of produce—eggs, butter, and so forth—and let it come 
into, the city. in the ordinary way and go through the middle 
man—following it, however, to the consumer—and. that $5 
worth of produce actually cost the consumer $11 and something. 
Mr. MADDEN, I can understand that very well. 


Mr. HAMLIN. Whereas, to cume by parcel post it. would 
only cost about 50 cents, 7 
Mr. MADDEN. It is to do away with that that we propose 


this experimentation, and if we can prove that we have saved 
10 per cent over and above the present cost, we then have the 
right to claim that we have done a service worth while. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman. yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. L Will. 

Mr. WALSH. How much does the gentleman expect we are 
going to do away with on a $300,000 scale? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, we do not, expect to be able to serve all 
the American people, but. we do expect possibly to prove from 
the experiment that we are able to reduce the cost or that we 
are not able to reduce it. But the main question is, Is it worth 
while to spend $300,000 if by the expenditure of that money 
we may be able to do some good? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman. has again 
expired. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] is recognized, 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I do not think I shall consume 
the five minutes of time. I can not believe that the three days 
of debate on this bill has been sincere, It strikes me as a 
very inopportune time for the Congress of the United States 
to devote three days of debate to increase of salaries when 
the world is burning up at this moment. Nero. fiddled while 
Rome was on fire, and it strikes me that, that is exactly what 
this. Congress is doing now. With war bills of, great and tre- 
mendous importance upon the calendar awaiting passage, with 
a bill on the calendar now, passed out of the Committee on 
Agriculture, proposing to furnish the farmers $9,000,000. with 
which to buy seed this. spring, every pressure being brought 
to bear upon the farmers. to inerease their products this sum- 
mer, and yet those bills are not called up for consideration. 
And I have about made up my mind, without criticizing any 
particular one, that behind this filibuster, here there must be 
an attempt to hold that bill appropriating $9,000.000 for seed 
back from consideration. I am not able to understand it from 
any other conceivable viewpoint. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. COX. I can not yield now. 

Now is the time to sow wheat in the Northwest. Two weeks 
from now it will be entirely too late to buy seed wheat. If that 
bill was put through here, with $9,000,000 made available to the 
Department of Agriculture, there is no doubt the wheat prod- 
ucts would be multiplied by hundreds of thousands of acres in 
that northwest country. The farmers in my State, all over that ° 
great corn belt last year, got badly hit as the result of the frost. 
They are seeking to-day to find where they can buy reliable 
seed. corn in order to plant corn this summer. And yet this 
bill, that every Member of this House that knows. anything 
about it knows will never become a law in its present shape, 
will be headed off somewhere before it is time for it to become 
a law; but three days must be consumed on the floor of this 
House in. order to increase the salaries of certain postal em- 
ployees. 

Now, I quite agree with the gentleman from Chicago that 
this present provision, in my opinion, is the best provision in 
the entire bill. Experimental though it is, we must remember 
that 20 or 22 years ago the whole question of rural-route mail 
was an experimental matter, which has developed to-day to a 
certainty. It took 30 years to force through Congress a parecel- 
post bill. Until six years ago we could send by parcel post 
cheaper from here to Tokio, Japan, than we could. here from 
one street corner to another. But special interests held it 
back, all the time claiming that parcel post could not be 
operated satisfactorily in this country; and it never was forced 
through Congress. until powerful and potential organizations, 
to wit, of the farmers and the laboring. men got behind it and 
compelled Congress to pass it. The question of food supply 
to-day is very largely one of transportation. It is bringing 
the city fellow and the country fellow into close touch. This 
is an experiment, pure and simple. It is the best provision. in 
the entire bill. To-day there is au experimental line like this 
running from Indianapolis, Ind., to Louisville, Ky. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr, LANGLEY aud Mr. PLATT rose. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Pratt] is recognized. 
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Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, experiment with these motor 
mail routes has already gone far enough in a tentative way to 
show that in many sections they are going to be a success, and 
are almost certain to be a success where the roads are good 
enough to give them a fair chance. It seems to me that this is 
no extravagant appropriation, nor is it extravagant to allow 
the use of the receipts in establishing new routes, These motor 
mail routes are established so that they cross the railroads 
generally. That is the idea of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General, who is very enthusiastic in advocating them, and it is 
a good idea. If possible, he establishes them so that they cross 
the railroads instead of paralleling them, and they actually 
develop new business. They have an effect on the territory 
served like a trolley road running out into a suburban district. 
Such a trolley will develop a new residential district. The land 
out in the country is worth nothing for residence purposes until 
you make some way for the people to get into town from it. 
And in the same way you can make it advantageous for farmers 
to cultivate land which they are not cultivating now, when 
you give them an easy way to send their products into market. 
These motor trucks pick up parcels, eggs, chickens, and so forth, 
properly crated or packed along the route. A great deal of it 
will doubtless be picked up at the smaller post offices, but a 
great deal of it also will be picked up at crossroads and at 
farmhouses and when it reaches the cities it will be delivered 
directly to the consignees, most of it, without being handled at 
the post offices. It seems to me this is a project that deserves 
every encouragement at this time. Doubtless some extravagant 
statements have been made as to what these motor mail routes 
will accomplish in the way of winning the war, but that they 
will cause land to be cultivated that is not now cultivated I 
have not any doubt. They will bring a certain amount of farm 
produce that now goes by roundabout ways or not at all directly 
into the towns and will reestablish in some cases old trade lines 
which haye been abandoned since the building of railroads. 
They will be a good thing for the farmers and a good thing for 
the cities. r 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Does not the gentleman 
believe that if you can by these motor trucks transport perish- 
able foodstuffs to the cities you will thus enable us to ship more 
nonperishable foodstuffs for war purposes? 

Mr. PLATT. I think there is some truth in that. 

Mr. FARR. It would be a relief to the railroads. 

Mr. PLATT. Not only that, but in a good many cases it will 
bring to the smaller post offices much better connections for 
first-class mail. There are a great many places where the rail- 
roads run on north and south lines into the great cities, or on 
east and west lines. Mail from towns only a few miles apart 
now has to go into the cities on one line and out on another. 
Motor mail routes will in many cases eonnect such towns 
directly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, there was an amendment offered 
and is pending. I do not want to close debate on the section 
now. I think it would be a very good thing to devote time on the 
amendment that is offered. I move that debate close in 10 
minutes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I was informed that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] wanted to discuss that amend- 
ment for a few minutes. 

Mr. MOON. Discuss what? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Wanted to discuss this amendment 
about the revolving fund. 

Mr. MOON. I would not have any objection if he desires to 
discuss it. I want to close debate on that amendment as soon 
as we can, 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have five 
minutes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I want five minutes, 

Mr. STERLING of Pennsylyania. Mr, Chairman, I am a 
member of the committee, and I would like five minutes. 

Mr. MOON. Will it be satisfactory to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. STERLING] and the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Starrorp] to take five minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. What was the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. MOON, I will ask that all debate close on this particular 
amendment in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this particular pending amend- 
ment close in 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOON. I do not mean by that that the debate shall close 
on the motor-truck section, but that the debate shall close on the 
amendment offered to the amendment. The discussion will be 
extended on the motor-truck section, 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I reserve the right to object. 
What is that amendment? 

Mr. MOON. To the effect that the money is to be used as a 
revolving fund. 

Mr. LEVER. Has the gentleman in mind how much time he 
will take on this section? 

Mr. MOON. I can not possibly tell how long these gentlemen 
want to talk. I do not want to close them off too soon, but it 
seems to me this debate should close in half an hour. 

Mr. LEVER. I desire to say to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee that there is a rather important bill on the calendar 
from the Committee on Agriculture, which, if passed at all, 
ought to be passed very early. I understand that the Committee 
on Rules is ready to report a rule for its immediate considera- 
tion. The rule has been ordered reported out of the committee 
for some time. 

While this matter is an exceedingly important matter, I still 
rather agree with the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] that 
we have spent three whole days talking about whether a fourth- 
class postmaster ought to get $80 or get $85 a year. It seems 
to me that there ought to be some close to this, in order that 
other legislation, more important legislation, may be taken up. 
[Applause.] 8 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Tennessee 
yield? 

Mr. MOON. Les. 

Mr. POU. The gentleman from Tennessee having yielded, I 
want to say to the House and to the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture that a rule providing for the consideration of the 
matter to which the gentleman from South Carolina referred is 
ready to be presented immediately after this bill is disposed of. 

Mr. LEVER. I knew that, and therefore I made the state- 
ment to the House, 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman should not be in too great a 
hurry about that. I am going to amend iny motion, or with- 
draw the motion I made, and ask that all debate on this section 
and the pending amendments and all amendments thereto close 
in 35 minutes. 

Mr. LANGLEY, I reserve the right to object. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto close in 85 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
I have been seeking recognition for some time. 

Mr. MOON. I did not ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman. 
I know I can not get that. I make the motion. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 
85 minutes. The question is on agreeing to the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Sterrine of Pennsylvania, Mr. Lanarey, Mr. Treapway, 
Mr. Norton, and Mr. DEMPSEY rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Srertrne] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. STERLING of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen 
of the committee, in the brief period of time allotted to me I 
shall urge the adoption by the committee of the amendment 
proposed by Judge Moon, of Tennessee, to that section of the 
bill which authorizes experiments in motor-truck delivery and 
also undertake to show to the committee the wisdom of adopting, 
when so amended, the section which is in itself being considered 
by the Committee of the Whole House as an amendment to the 
pending bill by virtue of the resolution reported by the Com- 
mittee on Rules and approved, 

What is the substance of the section Judge Moon. proposes 
to amend and what is the nature of that amendment? The 
section provides that the Postmaster General shall expend a 
sum, not exceeding $300,000, to conduct experiments in the op- 
eration of motor-vehicle truck routes, under such rules and 
regulations as he may prescribe, and between such points or 
cities of the Nation as he may select. 

The Moon amendment provides, in substance, that whatever 
profits are derived from the experiment, namely the operation 
of motor-truck routes, may be used by the Postmaster General 
for the further extension and advancement of the motor-truck 
delivery system. 

Who is there to contend, if this experiment shows a substan- 
tial profit, that the plan should not be extended and enlarged? 
And who is there to contend, if the experiment proves beneficial 
and helpful to the Nation and to the people, in the present 
emergency, that the motor-truck delivery system should not be 
encouraged and supported? ' 

The purpose of the proposed experiment is to determine if 
such plan will promote a conservation of food products, facili- 
tate a collection and delivery thereof from the producer to the 
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consumer, and also provide a means of delivery to the producer 
of those articles necessary and essential to food production. 

The cry of our Nation in the present world crisis is that 
men, ships, and guns will win the war. This same slogan may 
be said to be the belief of every nation on earth fighting for 
the maintenance of free government and against the advance- 
ment of the military propaganda of the Hun. 

Let me say to the committee that in the assembling of the 
man power of the world for this contest, in the preparation for 
the construction of ships and the manufacture of guns, there are 
two primary essentials first to be considered, and those are 
food and fuel. The men assembled and selected for military 
purposes are dependent upon the production of sufficient food- 
stuffs to sustain and support them, and they are equally de- 
pendent on the fuel of the Nation to operate and run the in- 
dustries and manufacturing establishments organized to turn 
out the ships, the guns, and all war equipment. The industries 
of the country will become useless unless there is produced and 
transported to the seats of industry the proper quantities of coal 
and coke. 

The civilian population of the Nation, a great portion of which 
is found in the centers of population—the large cities and in- 
dustrial. communities—will be found in many instances far 
from the fields of agricultural development and the production 
of foodstuffs. 

Food and fuel will win the war. It must not only be pro- 
duced, but arrangements must be made to transport the food- 


stuffs and the fuel to the places where it is most needed. 


This duty will fall to the American people. It is imperative. 
It should and must be encouraged by the National Government. 
This is no time to quibble about the expense; it is necessary and 
must be done. 

This Government nor its citizenship, the taxpayers, will ever 
be able to estimate the loss in men and money occasioned by 
the delays brought about by the unprepared conditions, in power 
and equipment, of the railroad systems of the country when 
the present war situation was forced upon us. 

The man power of the Nation has already been diverted from 
the usual avocations of life into two fields, both closely identi- 
fied with the military preparation. First, 2,000,000 and more 
of the best man power of the country are now trained for 
military service in the field of battJe. Second, more of the 
productive man power has been encouraged to engage in that 
class of labor directly allied with the preparation of the war 
program; that is, by working in the mines, the munition fac- 
tories, the shipyards, and all other industries engaged in the 
construction and manufacture of war equipment. 

In my judgment, there will soon necessarily be a diversion 
of a large portion of the civilian population of the country to 
special fields of industry. It may be necessary to take the un- 
employed from the centers of population to the agricultural 
fields of production in order that we may produce the necessary 
foodstuffs to support not only the men in the military service. 
but also to feed the very large number of our people located in 
the big cities of the country and in the industrial sections of 
the Nation, where the production of farm and agricultural 
products has been made almost prohibitive by the high price 
of wage paid to the laboring man, whose service has been re- 
garded as essential in the preparation of war equipment. 

Without these necessary foodstuffs the soldier in the field 
will be unable to perform his service; without this necessary 
food in the large cities, centers of population, and industrial 
communities, there will become unrest, dissatisfaction, and seri- 
ous conditions. 

Therefore we must not only arrange to produce the fuel and 
the foodstuffs in abundant quantities, but we must also àr- 
range, by every possible method of transportation, to carry 
that fuel and that foodstuff from the fields of production to the 
very places where it is needed to satisfy the requirements and 
the demands of the people. 

The power and equipment of the railroad companies were 
found to be deficient. There may be, and there no doubt is, a 
better systematized arrangement for the use of the power and 
the equipment of the railway systems of the Nation under its 
present management, but who will contend that there has been 
sufficient opportunity to increase the power and the equipment 
so as to handle properly the fuel, the foodstuffs, and the war 
equipment so necessary in this emergency. 

Whatever railroad power and equipment can be saved from 
the transportation of foodstuffs to the centers of population 
and industrial communities by adopting any other means or 
method of transportation will make available the use of that 
railroad power and equipment for the transportation of fuel— 
coal and coke—to the seats of industry, to the centers of popu- 
lation, for industrial and domestic purposes. In other words, 


the States of West Virginia, IIIinois, and Pennsylvania produce 
more than 60 per cent of the coal produced annually in the 
United States, and large sections of these States formerly en- 
gaged in the production of agricultural products are now almost 
entirely engaged in the production of coal and coke, and many 
thousands of people living in these industrial communities are 
dependent for their foodstuffs on other sections of the country. 

Railroad power and equipment, deficient though it may be, 
must without other preparation, be used to carry food to these 
people to feed and sustain them while they labor to produce 
the fuel so much needed by the Nation. If this railroad power 
or equipment can be saved, or any portion of it, why not proceed 
to the necessity? 

I assume to make the statement, that if there — — be fur- 
nished to the sections of the country where is found the valuable 
deposits of coal, sufficient railroad power and equipment to 
transport the greatest possible production capable of the man 
power now engaged in that industry, that much of the necessity 
for the regulation of coal and coke prices would be removed, 
and the domestic and industrial needs of the country properly 
supplied. 

The coal and coke operators, in at least a portion of the Penn- 
Sylvanin district which I have the honor to represent in this 
Congress—and it is one of the leading coal and coke producing 
districts of the Nation—are already making preparation to meet 
the food situation as best they can. Many of the operators of 
Fayette County, Pa., have purchased thousands of dollars’ worth 
of tractors, seed, and food materials for garden purposes. They 
have arranged to give the laboring man sections of land to plant 
and cultivate, furnishing to him the seed and material, with the 
understanding that he has the benefit of the crops and food- 
stuffs raised therefrom, and this is all done for the purpose of 
meeting any possible scarcity of food, and handling any possible 
condition of disquiet and discontent. These men will do their 
best, and while the mines and men are idle on account of trans- 
portation facilities they will labor in the gardens being now 
provided. 

There extend into and through at least four of the most 
important counties in southwestern Pennsylvania for the pro- 
duction of coal and coke two highways of recognized national 
reputation. The Lincoln Highway would open up to the coal 
fields of southwestern Pennsylvania the great agricultural 
county of Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, and, through the great 
agricultural Cumberland Valley, the old National Road extends. 
These particular agricultural sections, and all of the agricul- 
tural lands between these sections and the coal region, would 
furnish a means of providing foodstuffs to the industrial 
regions of western Pennsylvania and the large cities thereof 
if properly organized, and thereby save the railroad power 
hereinbefore referred to. Like lines of communication could 
be established elsewhere in the Nation, 

There are 156,000 miles of improved hard-surfaced highways 
in the United States. Important mail matter and valuable food 
products could be collected and delivered by means of motor 
vehicles along these highways, so that a distance of at least 
80 miles may be covered in a period of 12 hours. I believe that 
the earning power of the system will exceed the cost. But, after 
all, the present emergency requires additional methods of trans- 
portation for these essential articles, The Post Office Depart- 
ment, gentlemen of the committee, has already in a small way 
undertaken this character of service. I read to you, and will 
have placed in the Recorp, a statement of postage, weight, and 
cost covering a period of six days in the present month on 
Government-owned motor-truck routes. 

On the route established between Baltimore and Oxford the 
postage on first and fourth class matter amounted to $62.87; 
the total weight of pounds carried, 7493; and the cost of main- 
tenance, $63. 

And now I call your attention to the postage, weight, and cost 
of six other routes, The fitst item in each instance will be the 
postage received by the Government for the carriage of first and 
fourth class mail matter, the second item the weight, and the 
third item the cost: 


And further, gentlemen of the committee, on Wednesday, 
March 20, this year, a motor truck left Lancaster, Pa., for New 
York City, a distance of 180 miles or thereabout. It carried 
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approximately 3.000 pounds of parcel- post matter. and reached 
its place of destination in a running time of 12 hours. 
postage derived from this trip amounted to $31.60, and the 
direct expense thereof approximately $10—$4 for a driver, $6 
for gas, 

The parcel-post matter embraced 4,000 1-day-old chicks, 
Easter season; 200 pounds of honey; 500 pounds of smoked 
sausage; 500 pounds of butter; and 18.000 eggs. When the 
consignment was turned over to the consignee, 9 eggs were 
found to be broken in transit and 2 chicks had died. 

On the same day the same man in Lancaster shipped 28.800 
eggs to the sume consignee by express. and approximately 10,000 

` eggs of that consignment were destroyed by rough handling in 
course of transit. 

It seems to me that the character of legislation embraced 
within the subject now under discussion must not only be eon- 
sidered in the nature of an experiment. but rather in the nature 
of a necessity. I hope that the amendment offered by Judge 
Moon after this section will be adupted, and that the section 
itself will then be adopted by the committee as one of the out- 
standing and important features of the legislative enactment 
now before the House, 

I desire. briefly. to refer to other sections of the bill, provid- 
ing for the Increase ef pay to rural carriers and postal em- 
pleyees. There has been pronounced criticism by a few Mem- 
bers of the House against the character of this legislation: 
Certain prominent Members, distinguished for their ability 
and legislative experience, huve referred to this measure as un 
unwarranted raid on the Treasury of the United States, and 
others huve classed it as pork-barrel legislation. Long before 
I ever expected to have the honor of a seat in the Congress of 
the United States I very frequently read of ‘Treasury raids by 
the Congress and of “ pork-burrel legislation.“ In times past 
allegations have been repeatedly made, regardless of what 
political party was in power. I do not believe this legislation to 
be in the nature of pork-barrel legislation, and if it is. no more 
equitable distribution has ever been made by a legislative body. 
This proposed increase of wage directly benefits more than 
250.000 American citizens. It helps to reestablish and make 
more efficient the mail service of the country, a service that was 
inaugurated und has constantly been improved, for the purpose 
of bringing into closer relationship the commercial life, the 
business interests, and the people operating and living in 
one community or State with those in another community or 
State. 

A few years ago the people living In rural communities were 
afforded an opportunity to carry on correspondence relative to 
their commercial and business interests with other sections of 

~ their county, State, and Nation by going to fourth-class post- 
offices which had been established by the Government, and to 
which offices the mail was carried by contractual ngreement. 
Then the Government, through the Post Office Department, see- 
ing the necessity of making a still closer relationship between 
the people and the business interests. provided a more efficient 
service by establishing the rural route, until the rural carriers 
of the country reached annually in this Nation 28,000,000 of its 
population. 

This closer relntionship of people, business, and the com- 
mercial life of the Nation was further benefited by the estab- 
lishment of the parcel-post system along these muny, many 
rural routes, and when that great benefit was placed within the 
reach of the people of this Nation they quickly took advantage 
of it and established their lines of communication for business 
and commercial purposes throughout each of the communities, 
and reaching from community to State aud from one State to 
another. To-day many of these important rural routes have 
become disabled and inefficient, in fact ahandoned entirety, be- 
cause the carrier is unable to support himself and his family, 
feed and care for his horses and keep up his equipment and 
provide for a replacement of the equipment necessary to carry 
on his business on the salary he now receives. The fact is he 
has left the rural-carrier route and sought better wages in other 
fields of industry, and was forced to do it to meet the increased 
cost of the necessities of life for the support of himself and 
his family. It has prevented the circulation of the important 
loyal newspapers of the country to a vast portion of the Nution's 
loyal citizenship. This citizenship must be kept in close touch, 
it must be forewarned against the enemy propaganda, and 28. 
000,000 of the country’s population must not be placed beyond 
the reach of this educational influence. The fourth-class post 
office can not in this emergency be reestablished where the 
rural route has taken Its place, 

In the district which I represent the rural-carrier service 
is almost hopelessly disorganized. Farmers and laboring men 
have formed committees and selected one man out of a com- 
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munity to furnish the equipment and deliver the mail for a 
period covering a week at a time, and then another would sub- 
stitute and take his place, to the end that all of the patrons ef 
that route would be served. I have tried to have young men, 
intelligent, bright boys, placed at this work, but have been con- 
fronted with a departmental ruling frou. the Civil Service Com- 
mission that no boy under 17 years of age muy be a substitute 
carrier and no boy under 18 years of age may be a permanent 
rural carrier. This, to me, is a ruling that at least for the 
present should be suspended, Lam unable to see why an Ameri- 
can boy, physically and mentally fit to perform the service of 
keeping intact the lines of communication established by the 
rural-carrier system, is not competent for that position, when it 
wus the argument, I am told, by the Army Staff. that such 
character of American manhood was physically and mentally fit 
to enter the miiitary service of the Nation to fight the trained 
Prussian military advancement. 

The Government can not afford to have this great mail system 
fail to properly function in this emergency. If there is no other 
way te maintain these lines of communication in their efficiency, 
some substantial increase of payment must be made, The rural 
curriers and the postal employees are entitled te an increase 
on their own account, and the efficiency of the mall system of 
the country requires that the line of communication be always 
open and always working. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I should like to supple- 
ment the statement that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [| Mr. 
Srzntuxo] bns just made by giving the aggregate of the expenses 
and postal receipts of the six routes to which he refers. The 
total weight carried over those six experimental routes wns 
15.236 pounds. The actual cost of operation, maintenance, 
overhead charges, depreciation of the trueks, and so forth, 
was $386.22. The total postage received’ wus $2,417.49. a profit 
of seven times the actual cost. These figures represent six days’ 
operation during the present month. It seems te me thut Is a 
very excellent governmental experiment. Asx rule. experiments 
are mighty expensive. Here is an experiment that is making 
money for the Government. and it is right and fair that that ex- 
perimental profit should be used for the continuation of the ex- 
periment and the extension of the effort to establish these motor- 
truck routes through farming distriets. I disagree absolutely 
with the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox} who suld that the 
debate on this bill had not been sincere, that we were trying 
to choke off some other legislation. Hus there been anything 
more sincere than the effort that this House has made during the 
past three days to better the conditien of the Postal Service 
men in this country? I think it has been time well spent und 
money well invested. [Applause] 

This proposition comes right home to: another class of our 
people. My district is partially a farming community in western 
Massachusetts, adjoining a section of Connecticut and neur to 
2 section of New York, portions as inaccessible us any sections 
in those respective States. The farms are being depopulated, 
farming is dying out, and all for lack of accessibility to the 
markets, This sort of service will provide for furming com- 
munities means of reaching market centers. The establishment 
of a motor route through the section to whieh I refer, which will 
put into communication with the market the sort of country 
where we ure appealing to the people to better the farming eun- 
ditions, to produce more 2nd te bring it to the market for con- 
sumption both here and abroad, is one of the most useful prope- 
sitions in which the Government ean engage. I hnve seen 
nothing in the way of service to the people of the country that 
promises more than this move to establish motor routes, The 
deserted farm in our country has been a very serious question. 
Our State legislature has for a long time had thnt problem before 
it. Our State board of agriculture has. heen greatly exercised 
over it. It is not because the farming community is a poor one. 
It is the richest possible kind of a farming section, but the very 
fact of the inaccessibility of the market is. what prevents its 
production being brought up to its highest standard. So give 
the farmer this chance, experiment In just such a section of the 
country as that, and it will redound both to the profit of the 
country and to the amount of production of the farm. T am 
sincerely interested in the passage both of the amendment sus- 
gested and the amendment to it that the chairman of the com- 
mittee has proposed. It is proper that the profit shown in this 
experiment of 7 to 1 over the cost should be used for a continua- 
tion of the experiment. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I yield to the gentleman. 


Mr. SNYDER. I should like to say to the gentleman that 
I live in a farming community, and so far as E have been able 
to learn no farmer has suggested this proposition to me. I doubt 
the feasibility of it myself very much 
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Mr. TREADWAY. I will say that no farmer in my section 
has suggested it. It would perhaps be the last thing that the 
farmer might think of proposing, but we want to offer to bring 
it to him rather than wait for him to ask to have it brought 
to him. 

The farmers are much exercised over the men who have been 
called to the service and the great difficulty of securing neces- 
sary farm help to take their places. By adoption of motor 
routes, instead of being obliged to take a considerable portion 
of time to carry produce to market, it can be loaded onto motor 
trucks and delivered to the centers in much less time than over 
the usual means of communication and in much better con- 
dition. 

Take, for illustration, a shipment of a case of eggs. If loaded 
on a truck no handling is required until delivery in the market. 
If sent by any other way, from inaccessible sections, the num- 
ber of times the case would be handled is problematical. Butter, 
berries, milk, and every perishable commodity of the farm can 
be handled better and quicker in this manner than under exist- 
ing conditions. It opens a very wide field of improvement in 
farming methods, and I bespeak for the rural communities I 
represent the favorable consideration of the House for the 
pending measure. Further than this, it is not like many forms 
of legislation, entailing large expense. The experiments have 
been carried sufficiently far to prove the service will be profit- 
able as well as very beneficial. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman, this is a war measure if 
eyer there was one introduced in any legislative body in the 
world. It is not merely a matter of saving in the cost of distri- 
bution which this legislation seeks to attain. We know that 
if we win this war we must conserve food, man power, and 
motive power, This bill looks to a better utilization of the vege- 
table-producing energy of this country. As stated by my col- 
league from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes], in proportion as 
we can increase the use of vegetables in this country we will 
remove the burden from the grain and meat crops of this 
country and make possible a greater exportation of those prod- 
ucts. There is nothing that can utilize the odds and ends of 
time and labor as vegetable production can utilize them. Let 
us see what is the situation. These food commodities are pro- 
duced in the country. Somebody must get them to market. 
The practical, comon-sense proposition that presents itself to 
a Congress engaged in guiding a country in the conduct of a 
great war is, Can we conserve man power by having one man 
drive a truck over 50 miles and gather up the products of the 
farms along those 50 miles instead of having each farmer along 
that 50-mile route hitch up his own conveyance, take his own 
time, and undertake to get his commodity to the market? I 
submit that it is common sense to send somebody around with 
a vehicle that can gather up from these farms the vegetables 
and other small parcels ef food products which they want to 
send to market, and let the farmer stay at home, continue the 
day’s work, and raise more food to help win the war. That is 
practical common sense. 

Another thing. If we properly utilize this service we will 
establish distribution routes in the cities. When these trucks 
enter the city, instead of going to the post office and having to 
clear through the post office the products brought in, they will 
take these commodities over the delivery routes, and the people 
in the cities can get on their tables that evening the commodities 
that were gathered fresh from the farms in the morning. And 
in proportion as you can get these wholesome, fresh vegetables 
to the table of the city man at a price freed from a multiplicity 
of profits and which puts no limit upon the amount that he can 
afford to buy, you will indirectly increase the amount of ex- 
portable grain and meat, 

Besides, gentlemen, we have reached a point in this country 
where those of us who live in the cities must recognize the 
fact that in the price we pay for what we eat we must stand 
the overhead charges upon distribution. We not only must 
pay the overhead charges upon distribution, but those of us 
who buy vegetables and eat them must pay for the vegetables 
that rot in the field. You know, as a matter of common sense, 
that a farmer who has, say, one extra basket of beans above 
what is needed at home can not afford to hitch up his team 
and take those beans 8 or 10 miles to market, but if a man 
will come along driving a truck for the Government his wife 
can send those beans to somebody in the city. If those beans 
are not eaten by somebody in the city, they will rot in the field 
after they are produced—a food waste and an economic waste. 
Then those of us who do eat beans must pay in the price 
we give for the beans we eat the value of those beans that rot 
in the field, which we never had a chance to buy. We must do 
that because agriculture must be put on a plane with every 
other calling. We have to pay the farmer as much net profit 
to stay on the farm as he can make if he goes to the factory. 


That is the reason why you have been losing your’ population 
in New England. Agriculture has not been able to meet the 
bid of New England industry. Much of this back-to-the-farm- 
movement stuff is all rot. You might just as well go down 
here and haul the water out of the Potomac River up to Great 
Falls and empty it into the river there and expect it to stay 
as to put people on the farm, unless you make it just as profit- 
able to farm as to engage in any other business in the world. 
Let us at least make an earnest intelligent test of this proposi- 
tion, which seems to be practical and unquestionably is aimed in 
a right direction. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, a little while ago in a 
friendly colloquy between my distinguished colleague, Mr. HELA, 
and myself I stated that my district adjoins his, and he said in 
reply that the boundary of my district does not come within 
50 miles of his. I regret to have to advertise to the House the 
inaccuracy of his geographical information, and I would not do 
so but for the fact that I would leave myself in an attitude 
warranting the presumption that I am lacking in the same line 
of knowledge if I did not call attention to the fact that the 
county of Jackson, which is in my district, borders on the 
county of Madison, which is in his district. It was originally 
cut off from his district to the eleventh district, and later from 
the eleventh to the tenth district. Incidentally I might remark 
in passing that the Republican majority of Jackson County has 
greatly increased since it was cut off from his district, which 
warrants the inference, I think, that the county has profited by 
the transfer. 

Mr. HELM. How long has that been taken out of the eleventh 
district? 

Mr. LANGLEY. About six years. It was transferred to the 
eleventh many years ago and put into the tenth by the act of 1912. 

Mr. HELM. That is one of the perambulating counties of the 
eleventh district. 

Mr. LANGLEY. A Democratic legislature is responsible for 
whatever perambulating there may have been. I did not have 
anything to do with that. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that this is about the first time since 
I have been a Member of this body that I have at one and the 
Same time agreed with both the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mappen] and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. When 
both of these distinguished statesmen, so radically different 
temperamentally and politically, come together on a proposition, 
it must be right. I shall support this amendment because I 
believe it is a step in the right direction, and I congratulate both 
of them upon the fact that they are showing a disposition to-day 
to be a little more generous toward the people in the rural dis- 
tricts than they exhibited yesterday. I regretted to see them 
throw their powerful influence against the effort we were mak- 
ing to aid the star-route carriers and the fourth-class postmas- 
ters, all of whom are greatly underpaid and sadly in need of 
congressional relief. The gentleman from Tennessee says that 
these motor trucks will-probably go as far as a hundred miles 
from the city. That will help some, and it shows a tendency to 
depart from the custom which has prevailed too much heretofore 
of confining the large appropriations and the benefits of Fed- 
eral aid generally to the large cities and their environs and neg-- 
lecting the rural districts. There is another indication, which 
I am glad to see, that a little more consideration is being given 
to the people who live in the country. 

During my many years of service here I have observed that, 
as a rule, the city chaps—excuse me, I mean city Members—do 
not seem to be able to see clearly beyond the corporate limits 
of their own municipality. I am glad to note that this mental 
astigmatism is gradually passing away, and the fact that the 
two distinguished gentlemen to whom I have referred both con- 
cur in this proposition to help the farmers a little bit is very 
gratifying to me as a country Member of Congress. Another 
healthy sign of the times that I have noticed lately is that we 
do not hear and read now, as we used to, so much facetious 
tommyrot about the sharpshooters of the mountains. We need 
them in this war. We do not hear and read so much as we 
used to about “ Senator Sorghum” and “ hayseed,” about “ Bit- 
ter Creek,” “Podunk,” and “Pumpkin Center.” It is now be- 


coming generally recognized that we need this class of our citi- 


zenship to produce the foodstuffs necessary to keep the city 
chaps from starving to death as well as to feed our soldiers. 
[Applause.] 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that when this proposition becomes a 
law that it will be so enforced by the Post Office Department as 
to carry out the purposes which Congress had in view in enact- 
ing it, and that it will be enforced in a more liberal spirit than 
has been the policy of that department with regard to the star- 
route carriers. 

Some resentment has already been shown in this debate of 
criticism of the Post Office Department in this connection. * 
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have had a good deal of experience with that department. 
espectally with regard to star routes, and I say to you that in 
my humble opinion Shylock of old, in the zenith of his un- 
conscionable career, could not bave been more merciless in his 
demand for his pound of flesh than has been the Post Office 
Department in insisting upon the literal enforcement of its 
contracts with regard to star routes, which are, in my opinion, 
the most one-sided contracts, that the Government was ever a 
party to. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I can not yield now. It is no answer to 
that to say that they are made and enforced in accordancé with | 
the laws enacted by Congress, because I know of innumerable 
cases where the work has increased to such an extent that it 
is absolutely cruel to insist upon the performance of the con- 
tract without additional compensation, which the department | 
has it in its power to grant, and without permitting the relet- 
ting of the contract, which the department also has it in its 
power to do. It is no answer to this argumeut to say that a 
contractor ought not to be paid any more than his bid, for the 
simple reason that conditions have changed since the contract | 
was made: The cost of living has increased enormously; the 
cost of equipment has increased; the cest of feed and of labor 
has incrensed, so that In many Instances it actually costs prac- | 
tically twice ns much to carry the mail as it Aid when the con- 
tract was entered into. I realize, Mr. Chairman, that I am 
digressing somewhat from the rules governing the debate under 
the five-minute rule, but the pressure for time yesterday was 
so grent that I could not get an opportunity to say some things 
that I wanted to say about these star-route carriers, who are 
having such a hard time just now under these prevailing high 
prices. I wish I had the time to tell you gentlemen about some 
eases that have come under my personal observation, Why, | 
Mr. Chairman, I know of cases where it is costing carriers al- 
most twice as much as they are getting from the Government 
under their contract. There have been almost enough moun- 
tain mules and horses and buckboards put out of commission 
to supply the Quartermaster Department in the patriotic effort 
of these men to carry out their contract with the Government. 
It is unfair and unjust for the Government to refuse to give 
relief under such circumstances. We have increased the com- 
pensation of rural carriers and nearly all other classes of em- 
ployees in the Postal Service, and it is a crying shame that 
this class of the Government's employees, who need relief more 
than any other class, apparently can not get it. I voted for all 
of these other increases, and yet when we ask for seme specific 
relief for these stur-route carriers we are met with a sort of 
indefinite proposition which ts clothed with elastic language 
that might be construed—— [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. ? 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, during the debate that we have 
had upon this bill to increase the salaries of postal employees I 
have listened to so much ill-timed and unfounded criticism of 
the Post Office Department that I am tired of ‘it and feel com- 
pelled to say a word in reply. The gentleman from Kentucky | 
IMr. Laxciæy]. who has just addressed the House, says that the 
policy of the Post Office Department in dealing with these stur- 


Mr. WALSH. Yes; but this is another day. 

Mr. BLACK. I believe that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts referred to the fact on yesterday that post-office inspectors 
did not give prior notice that they were coming to inspect a 
post office in order that the postmaster might get ready for the 
visit. And it occurred to me that would be a very novel matter 
to criticize the Postmaster General about. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman appreciates the fact that debate 
upon this amendment has been limited to a certain time, and I 
am sure the House would receive valuable information from 
the gentleman upon the pending amendment. 

Mr. BLACK. I did not rise to discuss the pending amend- 
ment, and if I am to be held to that 

Mr. WALSH. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. BLACK. I thank the gentleman. Now. then, I just want 
to say a word further in reply to some of these criticisms. I 
think it is an amazing fact that the Postmaster General has 
been criticized on the floor of the House curing the debate on 
this bill for conducting the Post Office Department upon a self- 
sustaining basis. I suppose according to that line of argument 
that if he had created a deficit he would have heen entitled 
to fine praise. During the five years of his administration it is 
true that the great department under his able management has 
paid all of the expenses and has teft some surplus. Is that to his 
discredit? Has the time come when an offictal of the Govern- 
ment is to be penalized for the use of business efficiency in the 
conduct of the public business? Indeed, i think net. I think he 
ought to have the approval and support of the country [ap- 
plause], because notwithstanding all of the criticism that hus 
been voiced upon the floor of this House by some gentlemen 
who have spoken and by some labor and postal organizations 
and that has found its way into some of the newspapers 
notwithstanding that, I say without fear ef successful contradic- 
tion that there has never been a ‘time in the history of this 
country when the Post Office Department taken us u whole was 
more efficiently administered than it is to-duy. I say this in 
reply to some of the unfair criticism which we have heard dur- 
ing this debate. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I am going to refer to the fact that this House hws taken same 
time for the consideration of this bill. as did my distinguished 
friend from Indiana [Mr. Cox], for whose zeal, earnestness, and 
ibility I have the very highest respect; but I want to refer 
to the time tuken in order to compliment the Hause that while 
we have been doing a just and geod thing, we have done it de- 
liberately, thoughtfully, carefully, We have not done it hastily. 
We have not done it in a way to be criticized at all. New, gen- 
tlemen. I want to come to the question here of the Post Office 
Department operating motor trucks through the country te 
market agricultural products and bring back goods from the 
cities, I live in the county of Niagara, one of the greatest pro- 
ducing counties in the United States. We raise in profusion 
practically everything that can grow in the temperate zone. 
We raise fruits of all kinds, we raise vegetables, we ruise every 
kind of grain, and we have had practical experience with this, 
question of marketing our products by motor truck. So I 

not from theory, I speak not of what can be done, but 


route contractors is the policy of a shylock. As a matter of I speak of that which actually has been done in the county of 
fact, the Postmaster General has no right under the law to Niagara. We have farmers in my county who raise 40.000 
alter or modify these star-route and screen-wagon contracts, baskets of peaches and 7.000 or 8.000 bushels of apples. Last 
and the reason we have put this provision in the bill is at the year, when those peaches were hanging ripe upon the trees 
suggestion of the Postmaster General. in order that he may! Mr, SNYDER. If the gentleman will permit. I desire to say 
have authority to Investigate these cases and give relief in proper | the gentleman Is somewhat of a farmer himself, and I want to 
cases, There is no question but that there are some contractors say I visited him last summer, and on one of his farms he had 


now who are laboring under considerable difficulties, and the 
purpose is to allow the Post Office Department to correct these 
conditions. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Iam sorry that I can not yield. 

Mr. WAL H. Then I make the point of order that the gen- 
tleman is no’ discussing the amendment before the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas will proceed 
in order. 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the gentleman, [Laughter.] 

Mr. WALSH. I dislike very much to make a point of order, 
but the gentleman is a member of this important committee | 
and I would like very much to have whatever information he 
can give on the pending amendment. I do not think we are 
interested particularly in the amendments that have been 
adopted, but the gentleman is a very able member of the com- 
mittee and I would like to get his opinien upon this, 

Mr. BLACK. The gentleman from Texas is discussing the 


extraneous matters that have been brought in by the gentleman 
from Kentucky and some other gentlemen who have heretofore 
spoken in this debate. 


7.000 baskets of peaches. [Applause.] 

Mr. DEMPSEY. When we had last fall our peaches hanging 
ready for harvest upon the trees. when the cities and villages 
throughout this Union needed them, when they were of incal- 
culable value, the transportation facilities of all the raflroads— 
and we have three trunk lines in the State of New York, and 


| besides that we have the Erie. the Lackawanna, and the Lehigh 


running out of Buffalo—those great systems all broke down 
completely, and we had to use the motor truck and the cold- 
storage warehouses. Se I say to you, gentlemen, that, although 
we did it haphazard—hecanse it was haphazard as we organized 
it in our need—yet It proved a great relief. What we did 
haphazardly will prove of great and incalculable value when 
done as you propose to do it here—systemnatically. day by day, 
upon a schedule. It will do more than simply relieve conges- 
tion, It will, so far as the railroads are concerned. relieve them 
of transportation to the near-by centers and supply them by 
the motor-truck lines. And you will supply them in this way. 
You will supply them better than the railroad will supply them 
in two or three ways. First, you will supply them in the 
knowledge from day to day of what their needs will be. You 
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will supply them more certainly, because the motor trucks will 
reach the market when the car may be sidetracked somewhere 
and stay until the fruit is decayed. Again, when it reaches 
the market it will be delivered exactly where it is needed, and 
the car has to be sent to certain people, and it may not reach 
there for two or three days. Then, it will answer another thing. 
You will find upon every farm each day that there are articles 
of food which go to waste, and yet the farmer can not afford to 
transport them, even though they be of great value in the city. 
If the farmer has vegetables or fruit ripe and ready for market 
but too small in quantity to pay him to market them, he will 
gather them and deliver them to the passing motor truck, to 
his own profit and to increase the food supply of his city 
brother. The use of these trucks will save much food which 
would otherwise go to waste, and it will encourage and stimu- 
late production, The provision of the bill will prove of great 
value and usefulness and should be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I am only going to take a 
couple of minutes. I have introduced an amendment, and I will 
ask the Clerk to report it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1 of Senate bill 2718, line 6, after the word “ producer,” insert 
the words “in connection with the Parcel Post Delivery System.” 

Mr. TOWNER. I desire to call the attention of the commit- 
tee—I have already called the attention of the chairman of the 
committee—to this amendment, that there is no statement in 
this first section that connects the provision of the section and 
the Postal Department at all, and this was only intended for 
the purpose of showing it was connected with the Parcel Post 
Delivery System. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I think the amendment offered 
by the gentleman is a good one and ought to be adopted. 

Mr. TOWNER. That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. TOWNER. May not we have a vote on my amendment 
now to dispose of it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 9, strike out the words “at the earliest practical date" 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “ not later than December 10, 1918.” 

Mr. MOON. I call the attention of the Chair to the fact that 
there is an amendment already pending that has not been dis- 
posed of. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. As the Chair understood the agreement, 
all amendments were to be sent up and read; but if it is the 
other way, the Chair will put them now. 

Mr. MOON. I did it under the supposition that the 35 minutes 
for debate had expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are five minutes remaining, and 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wats] is recognized. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, this amendment I have offered 
requires a report from the Postmaster General not later than 
the 10th of next December rather than “ at the earliest practical 
date.” The purpose of that is so that if this proves to be the 
wonderful success it is predicted here in putting Uncle Sam into 
the green-yegetable peddling business, it might be taken into 
consideration in making up the next annual appropriation bill. 
T assume from the remarks of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Black] that the Postmaster Gneral, who is to have charge of 
this $300,000 experiment, might possibly hail from the great 
State of Texas. For myself I do not believe that this experi- 
ment is going to accomplish the great good that has been prophe- 
sied for it. Reading the hearings and seeing the answers to 
the very adroit questions of the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mappen], we find that the department is going to 
keep a record and issue bulletins of the produce and supplies, 
and prices to producers and consumers and patrons, and to pro- 
vide for regularity of service, and so forth. And we will find in 
the purchase of these ton and half-ton trucks, with their $1,200 
drivers, you will build up a great paternalistic system operating 
from certain favored localities, which will confer benefits upon 
comparatively few; and in return they are supposed to cart back 
to the producer some of the products in the city which the 
farmer needs. In other words, this single employee will become 


the man to do the ladies’ shopping. When he comes back to the 
city with a load of produce, he will run around to the depart- 
ment stores and hardware stores and to other places to purchase 
articles nnd carry them back to the farm. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Are these chauffeurs, or employees, to 
be under the civil service? 

Mr. WALSH, The hearings state that they are not; that they 
could not be in the beginning. The gentleman, my colleague 
from Massachusetts, stated that the debate on this bill during 
the past three days has been very sincere. I agree with him. 
Some of the most sincere debates in this body, I have noticed, 
are those which engage the attention of the House in taking 
money out of the Treasury for the benefit of some particular 
class of Government employees amongst our constituents by way 
of increasing their compensation or salary. I am rather in- 
clined to agree with the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] 
that this is no time for us to be deliberating at length in order 
to confer authority upon the Postmaster General to experiment 
and tinker with this motor-truck system, and that this proposed 
amendment has no place upon this measure which has to do 
with increasing the salaries and with regarding the post-office 
employees. 


Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman yield a moment? 
Mr. WALSH. I certainly will. 
Mr. MOON. I just rise to say that I think you are mistaken 


about the gentleman from Indiana making a statement against 
the bili. He spoke for the bill, I think. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman from Indiana commented upon 
the fact that we had been three days in debate. 

Mr. MOON. And he commented upon the fact that this was 
a good section. 0 

Mr. WALSH. I understand this particular section has the 
approval of the gentleman from Indiana, but he commented upon 
the fact that we had debated three days upon the increase of 
salaries of these post-oflice employees. I trust that the amend- 
ment to the section will not be agreed to and that this measure 
may be confined to simply a reasonable salary increase bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. The vote is first on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. 

Mr. ROBBINS. May we have the amendment read again? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
again reported. 

The amendment was again read, as follows: 

Amend the first paragraph by inserting after the word “ Service,” 
line 12, page 2, of the printed amendment, the following; 

“ Provided, That the Postmaster General may use the revenue de- 
rived from this experimental motor vehicle truck service to establish 
and maintain additional motor-truck routes and to provide for the 
purchase of vehicles and operating expenses thereof.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 87, noes 7. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows. 

Amendment offered by Mr, Warsa: Page 2, line 14, of the printed 
rule, strike out the words “at the earliest practical date“ and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “not later than December 10, 1918.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 15, noes TT. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the section, 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire whether the vote does 
not have to be taken by the committee on the proposal offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee to adopt it as a part of the 
bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will first report the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rossrns] that 
has been offered. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Rorpins: Page 2, line 6, after the word “of,” 


strike out “any unexpended ” and insert the word “the”; and in line 
7 strike out the. word Not and insert in lieu thereof“ for.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The question was taken, and the nmendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the motion of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Warst! to strike out the 
section. 


1918. 


The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes Seemed to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. A division, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 92, noes 6. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sac. 2. That the Secretary of War may, in his discretion, deliver and 
turn over to tke Postmaster General from time to time, and without 
charge therefor, for use in the Fostal Service, such Nee and auto- 
mobiles or parts thereof as may proye to be, or as shall become, un- 
suitable for the purposes of the War Department; and the Postmaster 
General is hereby authorized to use the same, in his discretion, in the 
transportation of the mails and to pay the necessary expenses thereof 
out of the appropriation for inland transportation by steamboat or 
other power boat or by aeroplanes or star route. 


Mr. MADDEN and Mr. NORTON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
is recognized. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves that 
the debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 
10 minutes, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, a question of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Wisconsin rise? 

Mr. STAFFORD. To make a point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I maintain that the gentle- 
man is too late. The committee is about dividing. 

Mr. STAFFORD, There has been no debate on the proposal. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is correct about it. The 
gentleman from Tennessee, the chairman of the committee, is 
recognized. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I want to say one word-upon 
this amendment. The language is “the Secretary of War may, 
in his discretion, deliver disabled aeroplanes used in the war 
to the Postmaster General, to be used, in his judgment and dis- 
cretion, for the benefit and carrying on of the war.” ‘There is 
no additional cost, as I understand it, and this service has 
proved to be a very effective service. While it may not be 
proper to experiment with the purchase of new machines for 
the expansion of the service, yet I know of no better use to 
which the disabled war airplanes can be put than to use them 
for the Postal Service. 

As to the next section, if I may be permitted to refer to it, it 
fixes 24 cents an ounce as the rate for carrying this sort of mail. 
The airplane can carry mail five times as fast as a train, and if 
the rate is fixed as proposed in the bill it is bound to be re- 
munerative. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. ` 

Mr. DYER. The section provides that the expenses for the 
upkeep, and so on, shall be charged to the appropriation for 
inland transportation. Why is that? 

Mr. MOON, Because the airplane service would be a branch 
of inland transportation, and inland transportation for carrying 
the mail is appropriated for in the Post Office appropriation bill. 
This bill does not carry a greater appropriation than would be 
provided for there. It is for an additional service. 

Mr. DYER. If any of these automobiles could be obtained, 
would they be used by the Postmaster General for the extension 
of the service? 

Mr. MOON. Does the gentleman refer to airplanes? 

Mr. DYER. No. This includes automobiles as well as air- 
planes. Would the automobiles be used by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral for the extension of the service? 

Mr. MOON. I imagine they would be. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto close in five minutes, 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman give me five 
minutes? 

Mr. MADDEN. That will give the gentleman five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
moves that all debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. The question is on agreeing to that 
motion. 3 

Mr. ROBBINS. I have an amendment pending. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
Norton] is recognized for five minutes. 
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Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am heartily in favor of this legislation. The carrying 
of parcel post and other mail by motor trucks will be a wonder- 
ful stimulus to agricultural development in many sections of 
the country and will in a most material and direct way con- 
tribute to the success of the war work of the Nation. I trust 
that the experiments in the carrying of mail by motor trucks 
provided for in this bill have been proposed by the Postmaster 
General with a broad and comprehensive plan in mind for a 
system of motor-truck mail delivery covering the entire coun- 
try. I trust that in asking for this legislation at this time from 
Congress the Postmaster General has done so primarily because 
its enactment will enable him to put into operation a new sys- 
tem of rural mail collection and delivery which will effectively 
cooperate and coordinate with the activities of the other de- 
partments and branches of the Government to more success- 
fully carry on our part in this war. This legislation has no 
place here and is entitled to no consideration by the House at 
this time unless the new system of mail delivery and the ex- 
periments it provides for will cooperate and coordinate with 
and strengthen industries necessary and essential to our suc- 
cessful conduct of the war. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? = 

Mr. NORTON. No; I am sorry I do not have the time to do 
so, Iam particularly in favor of that the War Department may 
turn over to the Post Office Department motor trucks and aero- 
planes for which the War Department may have no further use. 
Aeroplanes, in my judgment, are in the future to play a most 
prominent part in both the industries of war and the industries 
of peace. Final victory in the present world war will, in my 
judgment, be with the side that can place well-manned in the air 
the greatest number of fighting aeroplanes. It was both sur- 
prising and depressing to me to read in the press reports yes- 
terday that Gen. Leonard Wood, who has but recently returned 
from France, stated to the Senate Committee before which he 
appeared that, at the time he was in France, while the United 
States had there more than a thousand trained aviators our 
Government did not have in France one single fighting nero- 
plane. I wish to criticize no one at this time. I wish to con- 
demn no one at this time for such a condition. This is no time 
to criticize or condemn. I want to assist in every way within 
my power to improve these conditions as rapidly as it is 
humanly possible to do so. I hope and trust that the condition 
referred to by Gen. Wood will be very soon changed. I have 
confidence in the genius and patriotism of my countrymen. I 
have confidence, that soon, very soon, we shall not only have 
one, but many thousands of American fighting aeroplanes on 
the western battle front manned with brave, skillful aviators 
who will carry the Stars and Stripes to victory against the 
forces of the mad war lords of Germany and Austria-Hungary 
and their allies. The one thing of most importance in the world 
to-day is the one thing of paramount importance to every man, 
to every woman, and-to every child in this land of ours, is the 
winning of this terrible war in which the very fate of democracy, 
of free institutions of government, yea of christianity and of 
modern civilization, is at stake. This war can only be won by us 
as a united Nation and as a united people dedicated to doing 
promptly and efficiently whatever will best and most quickly 
contribute to placing from three to five millions of trained 
American soldiers, thoroughly well equipped and plentifully sup- 
plied with the best munitions and instruments of modern war- 
fare, out on the western battle front in France where the titanic 
struggle between democracy and military autocracy is being 
waged. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. NORTON. Not just now. 

Mr. DYER. I make the point of order that the gentleman 
is not talking to the amendment. 

Mr. NORTON. Well, what is the gentleman’s question? I 
would be delighted to yield to my good friend from Missouri 
[laughter] if I only had a little more time. The gentleman 
knows I only have a few minutes time. 

Mr. DYER. I withdraw the point of order. I want to ask 
the gentleman what is the idea of having automobiles or parts 
of automobiles in this section? What does the Postmaster 
General desire to use these automobiles for? 

Mr. NORTON. I presume he desires to use these automo- 
biles in carrying out this new system of parcel-post delivery 
by motor trucks. : 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman yields back one minute of 
his time. 
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Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention 
of the committee to what I think is ati omission made in this 


bill. In the report of the Postmaster General he refers to the 
aeroplanes: that he wants to use as the ones that are “not 
necessary ” for use in military operations. In this bill the aero- 
planes referred to are described as those that are “not suit- 
able” for military purposes. My amendment simply puts in 
the words “or unnecessary.” We all know that there will be 
a lot of aeroplanes constructed that will be servicenble for 
war purposes, but after the war is over they will not be needed 
or “necessary.” Let us make the law correspond with the 
report and request of the Postmaster General, as found on page 
40 of his annual report. 

The rural motor service is a most important provision. It 
is not now altogether experimental, In the Annual Report of 
the Postmaster General, page 40, he states: 

On June 30. 1917, 774 motor routes were in operation. 
sirable that existing restrictions be removed and opportunit 
for establishing service by motor vehicle to rural communi 

I have, Mr. Chairman, one of these routes proposed urban 
my district, extending from Pittsburgh. Pu., via Butler, Pa., to 
Erie, Pa. I am very much in favor of this amendment and 
hope this House will adopt it. Further discussion of so meri- 
torſous a proposition I deem unnecessary. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, a parlinmentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to inquire what became of the 
statement of the Post Office Department which the chairman of 
the committee, the gentleman from Tennessee, said he would 
ask to have rend to the House, 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WALSH. Why, I submit that it is. 

Mr. MOON. I will ask that that statement be printed in 
the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. ROBBINS]. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Is there any objection to amendment? It is 
simply to perfect the bill according to the report of the Post- 
master General. 

Mr. MOON, I do not think there is any serious objection to 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rossıxs], which will be 
read by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 19 of the printed . after the word “ unsuit- 
able.“ insert the words or unnecessary 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] as amended. 

‘The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next section of 
the amendment offered by the chairman of the committee, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Qin ii TENE mom rti after the parengs — this s 8 5 Postmaster 
scretion, ma: mre n 

mel eriei b by aeroplane at 8 2 nts 8 or 

fraction thereo 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next section of 
the amendment offered by the chairman of the committee, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. —. That hereafter the balance to the credit of any one person 
ina postal sayings depository, exclusive of arcummisted interest. shall 
not exceed 83 000. Nota terest: -paying depos'ts shall not be accepted. 
All laws inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Chairman, is an amendment to that 
amendment in order at this time? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. Does the gentleman from Tennessee 
desire recognition on his amendment? 

Mr. MOON. The amendment offered to the postal-savings act 
is for the purpose of securing revenue to the Government of the 
United States. Before the act was amended about a year ago. 
the amount which would be deposited by any one depositor in 
the postal savings bank was limited to $500. At thar time we 
raised the amount to $1.000 Interest-hearing and $1,000 non- 
interest-bearing deposits for any one depositor. The result of 


It is de- 
enn 


that has been to double the deposits, to increase them from 520. 
000,000 to $40,000,000, The Post Office Department informs us 
that there is now an intense demand by people In the country 
who are not willing to.trust the national banks or State banks, 
but who will trust the postal savings bank, that they be allowed 
to deposit money in larger amounts. Hundreds of them are ask- 


ing the department to be permitted to deposit $3,000 or 84.000. 
The department thinks, as the House thought In the beginning, 
that it was wise to place a limitation upon the amount which 
might be deposited by any one depositor, but the department is 
now of the opinion that the limit ought to be raised: If we 
have the success in the future which we have had heretofore, 
there will be a large increase in the revenue of the Government. 
The amount of the limitation proposed is now 53.000. The House 
understands that the Government collects this money from the 
depositors and pays 2 per cent interest. The Government loans 
it out under conditions fixed in the statute at 24 per cent inter- 
est. The revenue derived last year from this source above the 
expense was $955,000. The department thinks that If you raise 
the amount of the deposit to $3,000 for nny one depositor there 
will be a great increase of revenue to the Government. 

Mr. DYER. Does the gentleman think this will iuterfere with 
the sale of Government bonds or that people will put their money 
into the postal savings banks instead of buying bonds? 

Mr, MOON. Oh, no. The people who deposit in the postal 
savings bank wart to put their money where they can get it out 
readily, without taking the bonds to the market where they 
can be sokl. In my opinion it will not affect the purchase of 
Government bonds at all. 

While I am on my feet I will say that the next paragraph, 
with reference to the postal savings law, is simply to provide 
for a small deposit card and for the purchase of 10 adhesive 
stamps to be pluced upon the card. to be held by the depositors 
and then presented for collection when desired, without any 
extra accounting system in the department, 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. MADDEN. I move that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto be closed in five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman frum Nebraska yield 
for the purpose of allowing the gentlemun to offer this motion? 

Mr. LOBECK. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto cluse in 
five minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Chairman, now I offer my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendinent 
offered by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Loseck : Page 8 of the printed ameng, 
ment, line 8, after the word exceed.“ strike out the figures “ $3,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof the figures “ 510.000.“ 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Moon], the chairman of the Post (Office 
Committee, has made a very good statement which shows that 
if a small amount was a good thing for the people of the coun- 
try who want to deposit their money to postal savings bunks. a 
larger amount would be better. I am in favor of increasing 
the limit up to $10,000. And, while this section does not cover 
this point. I think we ought to increase the number of postal 
savings banks throughout the country. At the present time 
there are 7,161 postal savings banks seattered throughout the 
United States. We have 56,170 money-order post offices in the 
country, and every money-order post office in the country should 
become a postal savings station. If the present Postal Savings 
System has brought a revenue of $900.000 annually. ns stated 
to-day on this floor. to the Government. the extension of the 
system by the establishment of a larger number of postal-savings 
stations will still further increase the revenue. 

Mr. MADDEN. The experience of the Post Office Department 
shows that there ought not tu be as many postal savings bunks 
as the gentleman indicates, because the deposits In some of 
them are so small that the cost of auditing amounts to more 
than the benefit that is derived. 

Mr. LOBECK. Richt iu the city from which the gentleman 
comes there ought to be more postal savings stations, Through- 
out that city there are smali banks that are accepting deposits 
from foreign-speaking people, and, I am told, for future ship- 
ments to Europe after this war is over. They, these foreign- 
language people, deposit with banks that speak their own 
language, They advertise in their papers that they will re- 
ceive these deposits and will hold them for the depositors, 
Before the war came on, a million immigrants a year cume to 
this country and several hundred thousand returned each year, 
They sent $300,000.000 of money normally every year in savings 
to Europe, and to-day there ure trust companies in the United 
States which are advertising to hold this money of foreigners, 
to be returned when the war is over. Uncle Sam ought to get 
hold of this money now. 


Mr. DYER. Why not buy bonds with it instead of passing 
this section? 

Mr. LOBECK. If we have the money, we can use it. 

Mr. DYER. We can not use it for buying bonds. 

Mr. LOBECK. We ought to pay 3 per cent, instead of 2, to 
get these deposits. In every mining industry, in every mechan- 
ical industry in this country there are large numbers of for- 
eigners who are making good wages, and they should be encour- 
aged to deposit with our Government and should be given 
ample conveniences to do so. 1 

Mr. DYER. Does not the gentleman think that a lot of these 
people would put their money in these postal savings banks at 
2 per cent, instead of buying bonds, when they can get 4 per 
cent if we pass this amendment? 

Mr. LOBECK, I would rather they would buy bonds; but 
they would have to be educated to do so. There are trust com- 
panies advertising in this country that they are State and 
city and Government depositories. They are paying 3 per 
cent, The foreigners that read that language and do not under- 
stand English as they ought to deposit their money with these 
little or large local banks, when they ought to deposit with the 
Government. We ought to pay them 8 per cent, instead of 2 
per cent, and we ought to get 33 per cent for our money, instead 
of 2} per cent, or the Government make use of it. This whole 
matter ought to be looked into very thoroughly. We ought to 
collect and would, if we had enough postal savings banks in 
this country convenient for the laborers and others to make 
use of same. We could get $300,000,000 annually, instead of 
its being held and saved for shipment abroad. Under the privi- 
lege to extend my remarks, I had stated that certain banks or 
trust companies are advertising that they pay 3 per cent, and 
the following is a translated copy of an advertisement printed 
in a European language, and which states this offer. This 
newspaper I am told has a wide circulation: 

h [From the Népszava, New York, N. Y., Feb. 16, 1918, p. 3.] 

Készülödjünk A Békére. 

Let us prepare for peace, 

On February 11 an event of great significance has taken place. The 
lofty-souled President of the United States delivered an oration rich 
in ideas of the possibilities of pence. This manifestation of states- 
manly wisdom aroused a strong echo all over the world and has carried 
forward the cause of peace with a great step. Sooner or later this 
salutary event will have to take place, which will redeem of suffering 
the peoples bleeding of a thousand wounds. 

We do not enter into seothsaying regardin 
peace, but we might say that much, that he acti 
right now the necessary preparations. 

As generally known, crowns can not be bought or sold at present, 
money can not be transmitted to Hungary, and crown deposits can not 
be placed. But the saved money can very well be sent for deposit to 
New York, so it shall be at hand at any moment. With the same 
frankness with which we haye till now defended the interests of our 
clients, we advise them.now to place their saved money in their own 
interest as dollar deposit, bearing interest at 3 per cent, in our mighty 
bank, where the money 
1. Bears interest from the day of arrival. 

2. Is in unconditional safety. 

3. Is every moment accessible. 

We furnish readily more of information and reply to every letter 
immediately. g 

TRANSATLANTIC Trust Co., 
67 William Street, New York. 

Clients in New York and vicinity may personally apply t E 
PAA DREID, which is open daily during banking 3 — Souda 

p. m. : 


On February 23, 1918, I had the honor to introduée House 
bill 10186, which reads as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10186) to amend the act approved June 25, 1910, estab- 
lishin postal asvioga depositories, and acts amendatory thereof, and 
for other purposes, by extending the usefulness of the Postal Savings 
System and instituting publicity for securing from the public postal- 
savings deposits. 

Whereas the success of the present war and the pr of our Nation 
after the war depends to a great extent upon our ability to bring into 
circulation savings which are hoarded and intended for export; and 

Whereas it has been so far impossible to establish sufficient numbers 
of United States postal-savings banks, in spite of the fact that this 
sort of foreign Institutions receive in each normal year hundreds of 
millions of dollars for safe-keeping from our residents; and 

Whereas the rate of interest allowed on deposits by our postal-savings 
banks and required by them for the redeposit of the same from 
National ate tate banks is inadequate and in need of proper adjust- 
ment; an 

Whereas the export of savings Interfere with loyalty and the qualifica- 
tion for citizenship; that savings intended for export form 85 —— 
fund for our imperialistic enemies; that savings kept on deposit in 
this couatry promote Americanization and thrift, which being a 
fundamental requirement of stable government and of welfare of 
citizens and immigrants, it should be encouraged, aided, and assisted 
in the necessary and practical manner; and 

Whereas the masses of wage earners are in need of specific information 
for taking cognizance of our postal-savings facilities and to counter- 
act the inducements offered to millions of our residents to export and 
keep on deposit their savings in foreign countries, which are de- 
scribed as the land of opportunities after the war; and 

Whereas it is necessary to provide for postal de; 
every one of our post offices, to pay a fair rate of interest for such 


the time of making 
properly who makes 


deposits, and acquaint our BB pice wena of the availability of these. 


governmental depositories : erefore 


itories at each and 


` Be it enacted, cte., That section 3 of the act approved June 25, 1910, 
establishing postal-savings depositories, and acts amendatory thereof, 
and for other purposes, by 8 the usefulness of the Postal Savin. 
System and instituting publicity for securing from the public postal- 
savings deposits, is hereby amended so that it shall read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. That said board of trustees is hereby authorized, empowered, 
and directed to desi te all post offices to be postal-savings Gopor 
offices, and each and every post office is hereby declared to be a postal- 
savings depository office within the meaning of this act and is authorized 
and required to receive deposits of funds from the public and to account 
for and dispose of the same, according to the provisions of this act and 
the regniations made in pursuance thereof. Each postal-savings de- 
pository office shall be kept open for the transaction of business durin 
such hours as the Postmaster General, with the approval of the boar 
of trustees, shall direct.” 2 

Sec, 2. That section 7 of said act is hereby amended so that it shall 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 7. That interest at the rate of 3 per cent per annum shall be 
allowed and entered to the crecit of each depositor once in each year, 
the same to be computed on such basis and under such rules and 
regulations as the board of trustees may prescribe, but interest shall 
not be computed or allowed on fractions of a dollar.” 

Sec. 3. That section 9 of said act is hereby amended so that instead 
ef reading: “and the sums deposited shall bear interest at the rate of 
‘ot less than 21 per cent per annum,” it shall read: and the sums 
deposited shall bear interest at the rate of not less than 31 per cent 
per annum.” 

Sec. 4. That section 10 of sald act is hereby amended so that instead 
of reading: “which bonds shall bear interest at the rate of 21 per 
cent per annum,” it shall read: “which bonds shall bear interest at 
the rate of 3} per cent per annum.” 3 

Sec. 5. That section 14 of said act is hereby amended so that it shall 
read as follows: 

“Bec. 14. That the sum of $500,000 is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, to enable the Postmaster General and the 
board of trustees to establish the postal-sayings depositories in all post 
offices in accordance with the provisions of this act, including the 
reimbursement of the Secretary of the p for expenses incident 
to the preparamos; issue, and registration of the bonds authorized in 
this act; and the Postmaster General is authorized to require post- 
masters and other postal officers and 8 to transact, in con- 
nection with their other duties, such postal-savings a yg business 
as may be necessary; and he is also authorized to make, and with the 
approval of the board of trustees to promulgate, and from time to time 
modify or revoke, subject to the approval of said board, such rules and 
regulations not in conflict with law, and compile and disseminate specific 
information for securing from the public postal-savings deposits, as he 
may deem necessary to carry the provisions of this act into effect. 

Sec. 6. That all laws or ke of laws in conflict with the provisions 
of this act are hereby repealed. 


This legislation has for its very purpose the increase of larger 
and increased deposits with the United States postal savings 
bank, and I hope the House will act favorably on the same and 
that the bill or some better bill be enacted into law. 

I have read with interest an article in the Daily Financial 
America of date March 6, by Lajos Steiner, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

[From the Daily Financial America, New York, Mar. 6, 1918.) 
A Drive FOR POSTAL Savincs DEPOSITS. 
(By Lajos Steiner.) 


A campaign should be conducted for securing as postal savings bank 
deposits those amounts which in normal years are exported from here. 
For decades before the war over $300, ,000 have a exported in 
each normal year by immigrants to thefr countries of origin. The war 
made the exportation of this sum impossible for the time being. Im- 
migrants earn higher wages at present than ever before. 

The results of such a 8 would improve conditions for more 
reasons than one. Immigrants would become emancipated from under 
the yoke of that multitude of concerns which operate at every nook and 
corner wherever immigrants receive wa and which concerns solicit 
and receive for export this sort of savin, sell steamship tickets for 
remigration, and in the course of plying their trade obstruct the immi- 

nts in becoming Americanized. They keep away the immigrants 
rom our institutions, methods, and id so as to be enabled the bet- 
ter to exploit them and to induce them to remigrate. This proceeding 
is encouraged and facilitated by the agents of the respective European 
governments, the steamship companies, and their influential and omni- 
8 derive the largest part of their i 

‘oreign-language newspapers derive the part o eir income 
from the concerns which advertise for the sovings po be exported and 
the sale of steamship tickets for remigrants. e income of these 
papers would decrease by the Americanization of immigrants; therefore, 
they do not promote assimilation, but stimulate the export of savings. 
These sort of remittances onl, gthen the kaisers, and me a 
total loss to American prosperity. 

Systematic work is conducted for having the immigrants stay away 
from everything American—to have them acquire the habit of exportin 
their savings; to have them ny 9 their savings on deposit in the pos 
savings banks of the countries of origin, and in time to puschase tillable 
land over there. By these influences immigrants were made to believe 
that they are disliked in this country; that our Government intends 
to conscript and even to confiscate their savings; that it is impossible 
for them to reenga in farming successfully in the United States: 
that after the war Europe will be the land of 5 that those 
who fail to return to Europe immediately after nsportation becomes 
available will be prosecuted and when apprehended court-martialed ; 
that their property will be confiscated and their families dispossessed. 

Well-informed men believe that 5,000,000 immigrants will depart from 
here as soon after peace comes and they can be transported. At pres- 
ent the timid immigrants keep their savings in belts and stockings, the 
hide it in crevices under the floor, or deposit it for safekeeping wi 
concerns which are to export same when that mes again possible. 


Immigrants know that mill and mine will not empley them in old age, 
and believe that it is best for them to return to Europe after they have 
accumulated 
done for having this 
to effect improvement, 


some sayings. While everything that can be done is being 
proceeding continue, practically nothing is done 
This evil should be corrected. 
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The present time is opportune for remedial action. Corrective work 
should be commenced without dolay. Branches of our al savings 
banks should be established and maintained at cach and every one of 
those suburbs, hamlets, railread shops, mills, mines, and lumber camps 
where wage earners could avail themselves of these governmental de- 
3 A campaign Should be conducted for soliciting and receiv- 

the deposits of industrial employees. We have some 17.000, 
resident immigrants; all are wage earners, they are diligent, saving, and 
thrifty. The aggregate of their sayings amounts each year to hundreds 
of millions of dollars. These deposited sums would be redeposited by 
eur postal barks in our national, savings, and other banks, and would 
augment our national welfare and prosperity. At present these sums 
are hoarded and really form a reserve fund of enormous amounts for 
the kaisers. Once immigrants discontinue to export their savings they 
could be interested in American problems, they would make efforts in 
time to become United States citizens, and their children would surely 
be as useful and loyal Americans as the children of the earlier arrivals, 

The forces which interdeal in alienating from Americanism our im- 
migrants are at present less eficient than before. Immigrants arrive 
avd depart sinve the last four years to small extent; therefore they are 
fitter for Americanivatien than they have ever been before. The last to 
arrive is here for ahout four years and has picked up at least some of 
our language. Immizrants are now more inclined and qualified to be 
reached and . than ever before. At this psychological 
moment hetter results could be secured than at any other time. This 
opportunity should not be neglected. The moral and financial effect of 
our success would be a disastrous blow to imperialism and a fortunate 
factor for 3 The present time ix opportune to eliminate the 
forces which prevent 1mmigrants from ming Americans. 

Let our postal savings banks penrtrate those localities where vage 
earners’ savings could be secured for deposit. Branches should be 
established in out-of-the-way places, at points distant from post offices, 
in sections reached by rural free delivery, and in those parts of our 
cities where this sort of people dwe:l. If necessary. headquarters should 
be established in offices gf employing companies which would be willing 
te cooperate to the extent of providing such headquarters. Experience 
proves that immigrants incline quite strongly to make use of tal 
savings hanks. Out of the $150.090,000 deposited in our postal banks 
by some 700.000 persons, about 65 per cent are immigrants. 

Immig:ents trust in vovernmenteal institutions. The improvement 
can be ¢ erted, the results could only be beneficial to this country as 
well ns te the depositors. After their savings are kept in this country 
it will be possible to direct immigrants to our farms and thus increase 
our food vroduction. Immigrants ate land hungry. Just as soon ae 
their savings enavle them to do vo, they lenve industrial employment 
ond reencage in farming. They are good farmers; the lands which 
they tili in Europe are farmed Yor over 1.000 years and are still pro- 
ductive. because there Immigrants know how to till the soil properly 
and without destroying its fertility. Not only is governmental action 
called for from the standpoint of humanitarianism. but from the stand- 
POR of our own economic needs of the present and future. The matter 

volved is a problem no whit less serious than others over which we 
are concerned berause of what the end of the war may mean to us. It 
is a problem of present as well ax future moment. for the a ts of for- 
eign governments ar> utilizing our lack of postal savines farilities te 
8 e of the funds of resident ts to have them sent 
abroad. 

Postal savings bank branches xhould be -established at all those points 
where wage earners could avall themselves of these governinental de- 

tories, and an aggressive campaizn should be conducted to influence 

he immigrants, by information in the newspapers, by circulars, sveeches, 

pnd other practical means, to deposit and keep their savings in these 

Federal banks nnd make efforts to become good Americans. The present 

5 1 ia be utilized to make a drive for securing postal savings bank 
eposits. 


This subject of increased facilities for the wage earners. of 
this land should be given the most earnest consideration by the 
Post Office Department ns well as Congress at an early date. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out that amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, that motion is not in order, 
The section has not yet been adopted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The vote is being taken upon its adoption, 

The CHAIRMAN. The rule under which these amendments 
are being considered says that they shall be considered as sec- 
tions offered in the bill, and under that construction of the rule 
which has been heretofore acted upon the Chair thinks the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Missouri is in order. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Missouri to strike out the section, 

The question was taken. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; und there were—ayes 2, noes 99. 

So the nmendment to strike out was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. —. That section 6 of the act approved June 25, 1910, is hereby 
further amended so that the proviso in said section shall read as follows : 
“ Provided, That in order that smaller amounts may be accumulated for 
deposit, any person may purchase for 10 cents, from any postal-savings 
depository, speciaily pre d adhesive stamps to be known as * postal- 
savings stamps,’ and attach them to a card which shall be furnished 
for the purpose. A card with 10 23 savings stamps affixed shall be 
accepted as a deposit of $1 either in opening an account or in adding to 
an existing account, or may be redeemed in cash.” 

5 Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of the see- 
on. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken. and the umendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, there is still another section, 
which I ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“zc. —. The itio 
this bill shall be we out ; of the none of Ge TOA Cae 1 
ment, If the revenues of the said department shall be insufficient to 
meet the dppropriations made by this act. a sum equal to such defi- 
clency of the revenue of said department Is hereby apprcpriated, to be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
supply said deficiencies in the revenues for the Post Office Department 
for year ending June 30. 1919. and the sum needed may be ad- 
vanred to the Post Office Department upon requisition of t Post- 
master General.” 

Mr. MOON, Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of the sec- 
tion just read. A 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Tennessee, 

Mr. BLACK rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. BLACK. I want to discuss the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. BLACK. I am going to take only a few moments of the 
time of the House to discuss some of the financial aspects of 
this bill as it now stands amended. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto close In five minutes. 

Mr. WALSH Mr. Chairman, the gentleman can not make 
that motion until five minutes is consumed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is cor- 
rect. The motion :s out of order. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman. on Friday. after the reading of 
the first section of the bill, I moved to strike out the reclassifi- 
cation paragraphs of the bill and substitute for it a provision to 
pay all of the postal clerks. letter carriers, and railway mail 
clerks 15 per cent per annum increase in compensation where 
their salaries were $1,200 or less and 10 per cent per annum in- 
crease where their salaries were more than $1,200 and not in 
excess of $1,800. Thaf amendment was not adopted, and in 
the brief explanation I undertook to make at the time it was 
offered within the limited time that was then ut my disposal I 
showed from the figures that had been compiled by the Post 
Office Department that the adoption of my amendment would 
within the period of four years meun a saving to the Govern- 
ment of at least $35,000.000. 

Now, since I made that motion to amend in the manner that 
I have just stated other amendments have been placed in the 
bill which increase still further its annual expenditure $11,- 
240,000, according to the way I have been able to figure it. and 
so if this bill is adopted in its present form the first year it 
will cost about $40.000,000; the second year it will cost more 
on account of the automatic promotions; and the third year it 
will cost still more, and will reach its peak of cost In the fourth 
year, and will cost the postal revenues at least $55,000.000 
more the fourth year than under present law before the adop- 
tion of any salary increases. and therefore when we go into 
the House from the Committee of the Whole. if I can obtain 
recognition for that purpose, I will move to recommit the bill 
with instructions to report the bill back to the House forthwith, 
with an amendment striking out all of sections 1 and 2 of the 
bill and to substitute language which will give all the rural 
carriers, postal clerks, letter carriers. railway mail clerks, as- 
sistant postmasters, and all other postal employees who receive 
a salary of $1,200 or less an increase of 15 per cent per annum, 
which, in the case of a $1,200 salary, will be $180 a year. and to 
those who receive a salary above $1,200 anid not in excess of 
$1,800. my amendment would give an increase in salary of 10 
per cent per annum. Mr. Chairman. the motion to recommit 


will not change the effect of the provision in the bill which in- 
creases the compensation to fourth-class postmasters, nor will 
it have any effect on the provision that gives the Postmaster, 


1919. 
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General the authority to adjust the compensation paid to star- 


route carriers, screen-wagon services, and so forth, 

Mr. MOON. If the gentleman will yield, I want to say to 
him that the Post Office Department has recommended that we 
pass an appropriation of $12,000,000 to meet the expenses up 
to the beginning of the next fiscal year and $48,000,000 for the 
next fiscal year, so the total amount will be $60,000,000 for this 
bill. 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; I believe that those are the figures which 
have been compiled by the Post Office Department, but I feel 
that it is but fair to state that on account of the modification 
made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] of his 
amendment here Monday there will be about $7,200,000 of that 
amount which has been estimated by the Post Office Department 
cut off. But notwithstanding this reduction, if the bill goes 
through as it now stands during the first year undoubtedly it 
will cost more than $40,000,000 over present expenditures, and 
thereafter will cost still more for the second, third, and fourth 
years, as I have shown. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is upon the amendment of the gentleman from 
Tennessee. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I ask, in pursuance of the wnani- 
mous consent heretofore granted, to return to section 6 of the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks. that 
the committee return to section 6 under the agreement hereto- 
fore made. The Clerk will report the section. 

The Clerk read as follows: J 

Sec. 6. That this act shall be in force and effect from and after its 
22 That all laws and parts of laws in conflict herewith are 

ereby repealed. 

Mr. MOON. Inasmuch as legally that section means nothing, 
I move to strike it out. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Clerk be instructed to number these sections numerically 
in their proper order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that the Clerk be authorized to number the 
sections consecutively in their proper order. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. MOON. And also to amend the title in accordance with 
the provisions of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise—— 

Mr. WALSH. I just want to direct the attention of the 
gentleman from Tennessee to the fact that the title of a bill is 
not amended in committee. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman is right about that. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the committee do now rise and that the bill 
be reported to the House with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Caraway, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 9414, 
had directed him to report the same to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments 
he agreed to and the bill as amended do pass. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on- 


the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on 
the Madden amendment and also on the Almon amendment, the 
first Madden amendment making a permanent increase. 

The SPEAKER. What is it the gentleman demands? 

Mr. BARKLEY, I demand a separate vote on the Madden 
amendment making this provision permanent law, the first Mad- 
den amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I also demand a separate vote on the Almon 
amendment, increasing the increase to 20 per cent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there a separate vote demanded on any 
other amendment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The question was taken, and the other amendments wero 
agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the 


yeas and nays 
on the motion of the gentleman from Kentucky. ? i 


The SPEAKER. The vote will be on the first Madden amenda 


ment, 
Mr. MADDEN. 


I ask for the yeas and nays. 


The SPEAKER, The gentleman demands the yeas and nays— 


evidently a sufficient num 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the amendment be 


reported. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the amendment will be 


again reported. 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out all after the word “that” up to and includ- 
ing the word “ follows,” in line 6, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“hereafter the compensation of postal employees shall be as follows.“ 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr, MADDEN. The gentleman’s motion is to strike out the 


amendment, is it? 
The SPEAKER. 
amendment of the gentleman. 


No; he just simply asks for a vote on the 


Mr. MADDEN. A vote of “aye” would sustain the amend- 


ment? 
The SPEAKER. Yes. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 264, nays 97, 


not voting 72, as follows: 


YEAS—264, 
Anderson Fairchild, B, L. La Follette Rodenberg 
Anthony Fairfield Langley Rogers 
Ashbrook Farr j Lea, Cal. Rose 
Austin Fisher . Lehlbach Rowe 
Bacharach Flynn „ Lesher Sabath 
er Focht t a „ Linthicum N Sanders, Ind. 
Barnhart Foss Sn? Little Sanders, N. X. 
eakes * Francis , Lobeck Sanford 
Beshlin ar London Suunders, Va. 
Bland Freeman Lon Seott, Iowa 
Bowers French Longworth Scott, Mich. 
Britten i Fuller, III Lufkin Scully 
Brodbeck i Fuller, Mass L n Sells 
Browne Gallagher unn Shallenberger 
Browning Gallivan McAndrews Sherwood 
Brumbaugh Garland McArthur Siegel 
Burnett Garrett, Tex. McCormick Sinnott 
Burroughs Glynn MeCulloch Slayden 
Butler Godwin, N. C. McFadden Slemp 
Caldwell Goodwin, Ark. McKenzie Sloan 
Campbell, Kans, Gresham, III. MeKinley Smith, Idaho 
Campbell, Va. Gray, N. J. McLaughlin, Mich. Smith, Mich. 
Caraway Green, Iowa McLaughlin, Pa. Snell 
Carew Greene, Mass McLemore Snook 
Carlin Greene, Vt. Madden Snyder 
Carter, Mass. Gregg Magee Steele 
Cary Griest Maher * Steenerson 
Chandler, N. T. Griffin Mansfield Stephens, Nebr. 
Chandler, Okla. Hadley Mapes s Sterling, III. 
Clark, Pa. Hamilton, Mich, Martin 1% Sterling, Pa, 
Cleary Hamilton, N. Y, Mason Stiness 
Coady Harrison, Va, Mays Strong 
Cooper, W. Va. Haskell Montagne Sullivan 
Cooper, Wis. Haugen Moore, Pa. Swift 
Costello Hawley Moores, Ind, Switzer 
Crago Hayden Mo: Tague 
ton Heaton Mo: E tt 
Crosser Helvering Mudd ‘Taylor, Ark. 
Currie, Mich, Hicks Neely ‘Taylor, Colo. 
Dale, N. X. Hilliard Nelson ‘Temple 
Dale, Vt. Hood Nichols, Mich. Thompson 
Dallinger Huddleston Nolan Timan 
Ts row Hull, Iowa Norton Tilson 
Davis usted Oldfield Timberlake 
Delaney Hutchinson Oliver, N. Y. Tinkham 
Dempsey | $ Iney Towner 
Denison Ireland Osborne ‘Treadway 
Denton 4 , dacoway O'Shaunessy Vare 
Dewalt < James oe Vestal 
Dill Johnson, Ky. Parker, N. J. Vo 
Dillon Johnson, Wash. Parker, N. X. Volstead 
Donovan Jones, Tex. Peters Waldow 
Dooling i Juul Phelan Walton 
Doremus y Kearns Platt < Wason 
Dow: d Keating Polk 1 Watson, Pa. 
Dunn iv Kelley, Mich. Porter Weaver 
Dupré Telly, Pa. Purn i Wheeler 
Dyer > Kennedy, Iowa Raker White, Me. 
Fagan t Kennedy, Ramsey White. Ohio 
Eagle Key, Obio Ramseyer Wilson, III. 
Edmonds = Kiess, Pa Randa Wingo 
Elliott — — Rankin Winslow 
Elston Kinkaid Reavis oods, Iowa 
Emerson Kuutson Reed Woodyard 
Esch Kraus Riordan Young, N. Dak. 
Evans Kreider Robbins Iman 
NAYS—97. 
Alexander Brand Connally, Tex. Drane 
Almon Buchanan Connelly, Kans, Ferris 
Aswell Byrnes, 8. C. Cox Foster 
Ayres Byrns, Tenn. Crisp Garner 
Bankhead Candler, Miss. Decker Garrett, Tenn, 
Barkley Cannon Dickinson Gillett 
Fel} Cantril Dixon Glass 
Black Carter, Okla, Dominick Gordon 
Blanton Claypool Doolitt lo Hamlin 
her Collier Dougbton Hardy 
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Mastin 
H gs 


Oliver, Ala. Sears Walsh 
ein Overstreet Shackleford Watkins 
Helm Padgett Shouse Watson, Va. 
Hensley Park Sims ‘ebb 2 
Holland Quin Sisson Welling 
Hull, Tenn. Ragsdale ll el 
Humphreys ey . Stafford Whaley 
Jones, Va. Rayburn Stea Wilson, La. 
Kincheloe Robinson Stedman Wilson, Tex. 
Kitchin Romjue Stephens, Miss. se ` a 
Larsen Rouse Stevenson Wright ves 
Lazaro Rubey Sumners _ Young, Ten. 
Lever Rucker Venable +e de 
McKeown Russell Vinson * 
Moon Sanders, La. Walker 1 
NOT VOTING—70. 

Blackmon Fordney Kehoe Pratt 
Borland Gandy Kettner Price 
Church Gard LaGuardia Roberts 
Clark, Fla Good Lee, Ga. u Rowland 
Classon Goodall Lenroot h. Schall 
Cooper, Ohio Gould Littlepa age Scott, Pa. P: 
Copley Graham, Pa. McClintic  _ Sherley ste 
Curry, Cal. Gray, Ala. Mann . Smith, C. B. * 
Davidson Hamill Meeker Smith, T, F, is 
Dent Harrison, Miss. Merritt Sweet ade 
Dies Hayes Miller, Minn. ‘Templeton hir 
Drukker Heintz Miller, Wash. omas 1 
Ellsworth Hersey Mondell Van Dyke 
Estopinal Hellingsworth Mott Ward “| 
Fairchild, G. W. Houston Nicholls, S. C. Willlams ee 
Fess Howard Overmyer Wood, Ind. 3 A 
Fields Johnson, 8. Dak. Pou 
Flood Kabn Powers 


\ 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Govurp (for Madden amendment) with Mr. BLACKMON 
(against). 

From March 25 to April 15: 1 

Mr. Bortanp with Mr. Goop. | 

Until further notice: 
. CHurcH with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. 

. CLARK of Florida with Mr. GOODALL, 

. CHARLES B. SMITH with Mr. HERSEY. 

Frs with Mr. MERRITT. 

. Froop with Mr. MONDELL. 

. Gray of Alabama with Mr. ROWLAND. 

. Houston with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania. 

v. Howanp with Mr. Woop of Indiana. 

. Kerrner with Mr. SWEET. 

. Lee of Georgia with Mr. FORDNEY. 

. McCrrtic with Mr. Morr. 

. NicHotis of South Carolina with Mr. MEEKER. 

. Pou with Mr. WILLIAMS. 

. NEELY. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. LITTLEPAGE, is 
unavoidably detained, and he asked me to say that if he were 
present he would vote “ yea” on this vote. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, did Mr. MEEKER vote? 

The SPEAKER. No, sir. He is not recorded. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. MEEKER is out of the city. Hee to 
be back to-day to vote. If he were here, he would vote for the 
Madden amendment, 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The vote will be taken on the Almon amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky demands the 
yeas and nays. All in favor of the yeas and nays will rise and 
stand until they are counted. [After counting.] Forty-eight 
gentleman have arisen, not a sufficient number. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The other side. 

Mr. COX. The other side, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The other side will rise and stand until they 
are counted. [After counting.] Two hundred and sixty-one 
gentlemen have arisen in the negative. Forty-eight is not a 
sufficient number. The Clerk will report the amendment that 
is called for, the Almon amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amon amendment to the Madden amendment: Strike out “ fifteen “ 
and insert “ twenty.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Almon 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. COX. A division, Mr. Speaker. 


The SPEAKER. A division is demanded. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 232, noes 52. 

So the Almon amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to haye the title 
of the bill amended so as to conform with the text. 

The SPEAKER. That comes at the last. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. BLACK. I am opposed to it as it now stands. 

The SPEAKER. If any gentleman is really opposed to the 
bill and has a motion to recommit, the Chair will recognize him. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman says he is op- 
posed to the bill as it now stands. 

The SPEAKER. Well, he is able to speak for himself. 

Mr. BLACK. I am opposed to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK]. 

The Clerk read aş follows: 

I moye to recommit the bill to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads with instruction to that committee to report the same 
back forthwith with an amendment striking out all beginning with line 
8, page 1, down to and including all of line 11, page 3, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“That during the balance of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, 
and during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the increased allow. 
ance for postal employees in addition to the compensation now received 
by them shall be as follows: 

„ Sreriox 1. That carriers in the Rural Free Delivery Service shall 
receive 15 per cent per annum up to and including those receiving 
$1,200 per annum, exclusive of mileage allowance and $24 per mile 

r anum for each additional mile over 24 miles. That clerks in the 

t and second class post offices and letter carriers in the City De- 
livery Service shall receive 15 per cent per annum up to and including 
those receiving $1.200 per annum and 10 per cent per annum up to 
and including $1,800 per annum. 

“That railway postal clerks shall receive an increase of 15 per cent 

r annum up to and including those receiving $1,200 per annum and 

0 pr cent per annum from $1,200 
$1,800 per annum: Provided, t nothing herein shall authorize the 
Postmaster General to discontinue promotion of clerks in first and 
second class Pea offices or carriers in the City Delivery Service or 
railway post clerks from grate to grade under the provisions of the 
classification acts fixing the compensation of those employed in these 
branches of the Postal Service, 

“Sec. 2. That the increases herein 8 for shall apply to as- 
sistant postmasters in first and second class post offices, allowances 
for clerks in third-class post offices, and substitute clerks and carriers, 
also to all post-office clerks, laborers, watchmen, per diem employees, 
printers, chauffeurs, janitors in t offices, and all other postal em- 
ployees whose rate of compensation comes within the limit to which 
these increases apply.” 

Mr, BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas moves the pre- 
vious question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois demands the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the demand for the yeas and nays on the 
previous question or on the motion to recommit? 

The SPEAKER. On the motion to recommit, as the Chair 
understood. Those in favor of taking the vote to recommit by 
the yeas and nays will rise and stand until they are counted. 
[After counting.] Sixty-one gentlemen have risen. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, one more. 

The SPEAKER. Sixty-two. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that the 
Chair has already announced the vote. h 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows; but the gentleman wanted 
to be counted and came in. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Alabama rise? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. To make the point of order that the 
demand for the yeas and nays before action is taken on the 
previous question is too early. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question has been voted. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The Chair did not put the reverse. 

The SPEAKER. Oh; yes; he did. There was only one vote 
against it. Sixty-two gentlemen have risen, not a sufficient 
number. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. What is the gentleman’s point of order? 

Mr. GARNER. I make the point that 62 is a sufficient 
number. 

The SPEAKER. Sixty-two is not. 

Mr. COX. The other side! 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
Two hundred and fifty-seven gentlemen have risen. 
and nays are refused, 


r annum up to and including 


[After counting.] 
The yeas 


1918. 
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So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 


On the vote: 
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Stephens, Miss. 
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Sterling, Pa. 
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Wood, Ind. 


Mr. Loxdwonrn (for) with Mr. Warsk (against). 
Until further notice: 
Mr, AswELL with Mr. DRUKKER. 
Mr. Ganpy with Mr. GOODALL. 


Mr. Nicuorts of South Carolina with Mr. Jounson of South 


Dakota. 


Mr. BLACKMON with Mr. ROWLAND. 

Mr. HAMILL with Mr. STINESS. 

Mr. Overstyer with Mr. Woop of Indiana. 
Mr. THowpson with Mr. ANDERSON. 

Mr. Wees with Mr. HEINTZ. 
Mr. MeCLiN ric with Mr. PRATT. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I voted “ nay.” 


with the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Lonewortn, and I desire 
to withdraw my vote of “nay” and answer “ present.” 


I have a pair 


The name of Mr. Warsa was called, and he answered 
s: Present.” | 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to announce that my 
colleagues, Mr. Grorce W. Famchitp, Mr. Gourp, Mr. Mort, 
Mr. CHANDLER of New York, Mr. Warp, Mr. LaGuanrpra, and 
Mr. Tuomas F. Surrir are unavoidably absent and desire to 
have it announced that if they were present they would vote 
“yea. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. TIN RHAM of Massachusetts.“ 
and Mr. WHr of Maine had to leave before this vote was 
taken and requested me to say that if they were present they 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Kann and Mr. Curry of Cali- 
fornia are unavoidably absent and have requested me to state 
that if they were present they would vote “yea,” Mr. Curry 
being sick and Mr. Kaun being called away on important 
business. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to announce that my 
colleagues, Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH, Mr. Fess, and Mr, Coorer of 
Ohio are unayoidably absent, and if present would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make the 
same announcement with respect to my colleague Mr. Fonbxxx. 
If he were present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the same annéuncement 
with respect to my colleague Mr. Powers, who if he were present 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to announce that if Mr. 
CALDWELL were present he would vote“ yea.” 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island 
has been unavoidably called away while this vote was pend- 
ing, and If he were present he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Speaker, I make the same announcement 
with respect to my colleague, Mr. Lirrrerace. He would vote 
“ yea ” if he were present. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Moon, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. LEVER. 
that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gegtleman is going to 
make a request, I would rather not. 

Mr. LEVER. I was about to say to the gentleman that I 
propose to-morrow morning to move to dispense with Calendar 
Wednesday for to-morrow. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania makes 
the point of order there is no quorum present, and evidently 
there is not. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] moves 
that the House adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at T o’clock and 11 


Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman to withhold 


minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Weidnes- 


day, March 27, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, submitting an alternative estimate of appro- 
priation for certain employees of the workhouse, District of 
Columbia, for the fiscal year 1919, in Hen of the original esti- 
mate for these positions, found on page 902, Book of Estimates 
for 1919 (H. Doc. No. 997) ; to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

2. Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Alien Property Custodian, 
submitting an estimate of appropriation required by the Alien 
Property Custodian for salaries and expenses of his office for 
the fiscal year, 1919 (H. Doc. No. 998); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

8. Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
estimate of additional appropriation for quarantine stations, 
Boston and Cape Charles, United States Public Health Service 
(H. Doc. No. 999); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

4. Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
supplemental estimate for increases in certain items for the 


Public Health Service, over the amounts originally estimated 
therefor, for 1919 (H. Doc. No. 1000); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sey- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. PHELAN, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10890) to authorize na- 
tional banking associations to establish branches, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 413), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BURNETT, from the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10660) to 
amend an act entitled “An act in reference to the expatriation 
of citizens and their protection abroad,” approved March 2, 
1907, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 414), which said bill and report were referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. STEELE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 10160) authorizing the several dis- 
trict courts of the United States to appoint official stenographers 
and prescribing their duties and compensation, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 415), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 10153) 
granting a pension to George Gwynne, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 11046) creating an additional 
district Judge in the State of Missouri; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: A bill (H. R. 11047) to require the 
Commissioner of Education to devise methods and promote 
plans for the elimination of adult illiteracy in the United 
States; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 11048) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk 
Insurance in the Treasury Department,” approved September 2, 
1914; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 11049) 
to amend the first and seventh paragraphs of section 4414 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended by the act 
of April 9, 1906; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 11050) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Benjamin F. Smith; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 11051) granting an increase of 
peer to William Norman; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11052) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Sare; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11053) granting an increase of pension to 
Roscoe City; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11054) granting a pension to George A, 
Eskew; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11055) granting a pension to Nancy Grider; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWERS: A bill (H. R. 11056) granting a pension 
to J. Forsythe Harrison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 11057) granting an increase 
of pension to Catherine P. Leach; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. CLAYPOOL: A bill (H. R. 11058) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John W. Martin; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bili (H. R. 11059) granting a pension 
to Thomas J. Bland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 11060) 
granting an increase of pension to George W. Mayo; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: A bill (H. R. 11061) for 
ae Tener of Orrin F. Strickland; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 11062) granting an increase 
of pension to Francis C. Mills; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. i 

By Mr. HEATON: A bill (H. R. 11063) granting an increase 
of pension to John Brocious; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. y 

By Mr. IGOE: A bill (H. R. 11064) to reimburse Susan 
Sanders for expenditures and expenses incurred in prosecuting 
the intermarried white cases on behalf of the Cherokee In- 
dians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. ; 

By Mr. IRELAND: A bill (H. R. 11065) granting a pension 
to David O. Spencer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11066) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Samuel Michael; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. ; 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 11067) granting an increase 
e pension to John S. Wray; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 11068) for the relief of Rudolph 
L. Desdunes ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11069) for the relief of Mrs. Jennie Bren- 
nan; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: A bill (H. R. 11070) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry R. Boatman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. f 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 11071) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Wiliam F, Bartlett; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 11072) granting an increase of pension to 
James T. Chapin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11073) granting an increase of pension to 
Alphonzo O. Drake; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11074) granting an increase of pension to 
Danford Wyllys; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11075) granting an increase of pension to 
Rhodes J. Colvin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11076) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin P. Branch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

- Also, a bill (H. R. 11077) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Roberts; to the Committee om Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 11078) granting a pension to 
Ellen Arbuckle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (II. R. 11079) granting a pension 
to Jay H. Lautzenheiser; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 11080) granting an increase 
of pension to Isaac J. Ledbetter; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 11081) granting a pension to 
Lafayette Martin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VOIGT: A bill (H. R. 11082) for the relief of H. B. 
Rogers; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. REED: A bil! (H. R. 11083) granting an increase of 
pension to James W. Duncan; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 11084) for the relief of 
Andrew Burzynski; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Resolutions of a public meet- 
ing at Birdsboro, Pa., and of the men's class, United Presbyterian 
Church, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, urging an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution prohibiting polygamy; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), resolution of Troop A, Philadelphia Home 
Defense Reserves, favoring universal military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), resolutions adopted by the United Irish So- 
cieties of Chicago, urging that Ireland be made an independent 
republic; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of the members of the Beuf Creek 
Farm Club, urging that higher prices be fixed on farm prod- 
ucts; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), memorial of the St. Louis Furniture Board 
of Trade, protesting against the passage of House bill 9683; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. CAREW: Memorial of the advisory committee of the 
New York State conference of mayors and other city officials, 
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relative to patents on the Imhoff tanks; to the Committee on | 


Patents. 

By Mr. CARY : Memorial of the Boise Commercial Club, Boise, 
Idaho, favoring Senate bill 313; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis., urg- 
ing tax exemption for bequests, legacies, and gifts to education, 
philanthropy, and religion; also a resolution of the Woman's 
Club, Waupaca, Wis., urging the repeal of the second-class 
postage provisions of the war- revenue act; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DILLON: Petition of 24 citizens of South Dakota 
and resolutions of the Americans’ Loyalty League, of Huron, 
S. Dak., protesting against the zone system for second-class 
postage rates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Memorial of advisory committee of the 
New York State conference of mayors and other city officials, 
relative to the patents on the Imhoff tank; to the Committee 
on Patents. 

By Mr. FOSS: Petition of the Swedish Evangelical Church 
of Edgewater, Chicago, III., against House bill 5712, for the pro- 
tection and help of secret societies; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of joint committee of 
Philadelphia trade bodies favoring retention of the pneumatic- 
tube postal service; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Alzo, petitions of the Travelers’ Protective Association of 
America; the Paris Literary Club, of Paris, Ky.; the Thursday 
Literary Club, of St. Albans, W. Va.; the ‘Travelers’ Club, of 
Newark, N. J.; the Woman's Century Gun, of Nampa, Idaho; 
the Civic Club, of Philadelphia; the Seattle Class Journal Pub- 
lishers’ Association, of Seattle, Wash.; the Delta Shakespeare 
Club, of Lake Village, Ark.; the Somerset Chautauqua Circle, 
of Somerset, Ky.; the Missouri Federation of Woman's Clubs; 
the Massachusetts State Federation of Woman's Clubs; the 
Monday Club, of Webster Groves, Mo.; the Placerville Shake- 
speare Club, of Placerville, Cal.; the Granite State Dairymen's 
Association,.of New Hampshire; the Woman's Club of Oregon 
City, Oreg.; the Woman's -Club of Albuquerque, N. Mex.; the 
Lowell Club, of Boone, Iowa; and the Fortnightly Literary Club, 
of Indianapolis, Ind., asking the repeal of the -second-class 
postage provisions of the war-revenue act; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of American Defense Society, relative to char- 
ter of the German-American Alliance; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of C. J. Leinbach, master County Line Grange, 
No. 1751, of Boone County, III., relative to price fixing of farm 
products and the farm-labor problem; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: Papers to accompany House bill 2150, to 
increase the pension of Joseph A. Craig; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYES: Resolutions of the Farm Labor Committee, 
State Council of Defense, urging methods for increasing the 
production of foodstuffs; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Petition of R. Everette Finnicum, of 
Denver, Colo., praying for the passage of the Knutson bill, pro- 
viding for the repeal of that section of the war- revenue act 
which increases postage rates on periodicals; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Fertnightly Club, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., protesting against increased postage rates on periodi- 
cals; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Frances C. Farnsworth, Mary E. Springsteen, 
Mrs. Allison Stocker, Martha A. Croxby, Paul Brown, Peter J. 
Theisen, Mrs. Jesse Onyon, Charlotte V. Harvey, and 111 others, 
all citizens of the State of Colorado, praying for immediate war 
prohib’<ion ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Br afr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Dietrich Bros., Baltimore, 
Mi., favoring the establishment of aero mail service from Wash- 
‘Sngton to New York; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Heywood Bros. and Wakefield Co., protesting 
against the passage of House bill 10591, to limit profits on house- 
furnishings ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Resolution of the Randle 
Highlands Citizens’ Association, in favor of utilization of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal for shipping purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Railways and Canals. 


By Mr. OLNEY: Petition of druggists of Massachusetts for 
the enactment of House bill 5531, establishing a pharmaceutical 
corps in the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


‘Also, petitions signed by many citizens of Massachusetts 
favoring House bill 5407; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Memorial of the Irish Women's 
Council, of Dublin, Ireland, and the principal cities of this 
country, asking that Ireland be made an independent republic ; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROSE: Memorial of Corp. Lucian D. Woodruff, jr., 
Camp No. 64, United Spanish War Veterans, of Johnstown, Pa., 
praying for the passage of House bill 1736, known as the Key 
bill; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, memorial of T. H. A. Moores, Rev. P. H. Williams, C. W. 
Cook, Ernest J. Wright, R. T. Schell, Isaac Peck, representing 
the Johnstown, Pa., branch of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, praying that the report of the 
congressional committee which investigated the St. Louis riots 
be published; to special. committee. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of the Livingston 
County Pomona Grange, N. X., with 1,470 members, unanimously 
urging the passage of emergency war prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: ‘Petitions for war-emergency prohibition 
as a military necessity, as follows: Highland United Presby- 
terian Churth, Second United Presbyterian Church, Central 
Presbyterian Church, Mahoning Methodist Episcopal Church, 
‘Primitive Methodist Church, Wesley and “Simpson Churches, 
Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, Free Methodist Church, 
First Baptist Church, and First Christian Church, all of New 


‘Castle, Pa.; also a petition of the same significance from the 


Woman's Club, Ellwood City, Pu.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Wenonespay, March 27, 1918. 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, March 26, 1918.) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock m. 
PUBLICATION OF CASUALTY LISTS (S. noc. NO. 208). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Worcorr). The Chair lays 
before the Senate a communication from the Acting Secretary 
of War in response to a resolution of the 22d instant, giving the 
reasons of the War Department for withholding places of resi- 
dence of those whose names appear in the casualty lists. The 
communication will be printed and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and also ordered printed in the RECORD. 

The communication is as follows: 

“War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 22, 1918, 
To the PRESIDENT Unitep STATES SSNATE 

Sir: I am in — of Senate resolution under date of March 22, 
1918, requesting me, if not inconsistent with the interest of the service, 
to inform the Senate if an order has been issued by the War Department 
to the effect that hereafter in —— the casualty lists of the 

eri Expeditionary Forces now abroad that:the names of soldiers 
only would be given, withholding the announcement of their residence 
and next of kin; and if so, the reasons for such an order. I would 
inform you in reply that an order to that effect has been issued by the 
War Department. 

The method pursued by the War Department with reference to in- 
formation concerning casualties is the follo 

First. To place in the hands of the ‘nea ‘relative or the friend 
— by the soldier o his srona address prompt and accurate in- 

ormation concerning the casualty before Soth iog in given to the press. 

Second. To prevent any information appearing a the papers which 
wili be of any pessible assistance to the German cause 

The old 8 which gave the date of the casualty, enabled the 
Germans to . exactly what effect was produced upon our troops in a 
raid of that The publication of the address of the nearest relative 
or the emergency address did not give the relative any information which 
had not por ger ns Eepe ven to them, but it brought down upon them 
a swarm of claim agents, who guaranteed that —— would obtain from 
the Government the war-risk insurance which by Sey prt by Jaw to 
the proper inheritor, and in spite of the fact rere department has 
in each case advised nearest relatives their claims will be ad- 


of r 
and are thereby deprived of.a portion of what is 
department has also been informed by the Red 
men who are killed in France were the victims, under the system of 
giving their addresses ip grier A of the mest absurd propositions to 
ers ge mused 3 their grief an ben ie} of exploitation. 

e rai conducted 


along our front are for the pur- 


* e object of ree from 


of the nearest 
m United ‘States approach the relatives 
information which Germany is attempt- 
ing co obu obtain a:ong our front by attacks on our forces. 

France nwo Ft ore no casualty lists at all, and the information 
from the mayor of ed e town where the relatives 

live, who is required to communicate the fa o them verbally. 
The matter of _ anes in our former — of publishing , 
lists was brough a cable m Gen. Pershing, in which he 
stated that 2 7 ves ct the French N had formally 


. 


1918. 
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protested against the methods that were then used. the specific case to 


which on referred being a statement given out by the War Depart- 
ment officially which permitted the Germans to know definitely the 
effect of gas shells on a certain date. The whole subject was then thor- 
oughly studied and the decision reached to adopt the policy which is 
the subject of the Senate resolution. 

5 spectfully, BENEDICT CROWELL, 
Acting Secretary of War. 


DEVICES FOR TAPPING TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE WIRES (S. DOC. 
NO. 207). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, in 
response to a resolution of the 19th instant, a report from the 
chief of the intelligence branch of the General Staff relative 
to any devices known to the War Department to prevent spies 
from tapping telegraph and telephone wires, which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATION (S. DOC. NO. 209). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting an 
additional estimate of appropriation for the office of the Treas- 
urer of the United States for the fiscal year 1919, in the sum of 
$1,500, which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


NATIONAL PROHIBITION, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the secretary of state of the State of South 
Dakota, transmitting a certified copy of a joint resolution ratify- 
ing the proposed prohibition amendment to the Constitution, 
which was read and ordered to be filed, as follows: 


Certificate. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA, SECRETARY’S OFFICE. 


I, Frank M. Rood, secretary of state, do hereby certify that the an- 
nexed senate joint resolution No. 1 was duly passed by the 1918 special 
session of the Legislature of the State of South Dakota. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the great 
seal of the State of South Dakota, at the city of Pierre, March 22, 1918. 

[sean] Fnaxx M. Roop, 

Secretary of State. 

A joint resolution ratifying a proposed amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States of America relating to the manufacture, sale, 
and transportation of intoxicating liquors. 

Whereas both Houses of the Sixty-fifth Congress of the United States 
of America, by a constitutional majority of two-thirds thereof, made 
the following proposition to amend the Constitution of the United 
States of America in the following words, to wit: 


“ Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 


“Resolved by the Scnate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following amendment to the Consti- 
tution be, and hereby Is, proposed to the States, to become valid as 
a part of the Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of the 
several States as provided by the Constitution: 


“ARTICLE —. 


“Section 1. After one year from the ratification of this article 

the manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors 
within, the importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from 
the United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof 
for beverage purposes is hereby poaa 

“Sec. 2. The Congress and the several States shall have concur- 
rent power to enforce this article by ee legislation. 

“Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the le; tures of 
the several States, as provided in the Constitution, within seven 
years from the date of the submission hereof to the States by the 
Congress.” 

Therefore be it N 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of South Dakota, the House of 
Representatives concurring: 

Sucriox 1. That th> said proposed amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States of America be, and the same is hereby, ratified by 
the Legislature of the State of South Dakota. 

Sec. 2. That certified copies of this preamble and joint resolution be 
forwarded to the governor of this State, to the Secretary of State at 
Washington, to the Presiding Officer of the United States Senate, and to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United States. 

A. C. ROBERTS, 
Speaker of the House. 


Attest: 
Cras. M. GARDNER, 
Chief Clerk. 
W. H. MCMASTER, 
President of the Senate, 
Attest: 


W. N. Van Camp. 
Secretary of the Senate. 


I hereby certify that the within act originated In the senate, and was 
known in the senate files as senate joint resolution No. 1. 
W. N. Van Camp, 
Secretary of the Senate, 
STATE or Sourn DAKOTA, 
Office of Secretary of State, ss: 
Filed March 22, 1918, at 3.40 o'clock p. m. 
Frank M. Roop 
Secretary of State. 
By Gro. F. SAYERS, 
Assistant Secretary of State. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by G. F. 
Turner, one of its clerks, announced that the House agrees to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 9867) making appropriations to supply urgent defi- 
ciencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1918, and prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 9414) granting increased compensation to certain officials, 
employees, and laborers in the Post Office Department and 
Postal Service, and for other purposes, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Presiding Officer: 

S. 389. An act to extend the time for cutting timber on the 
Coconino and Tusayan National Forests, Ariz.; and 

H. R. 9867. An act making appropriations to supply urgent de- 
ficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1918, and prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and for 
other purposes. 

COAL OUTPUT IN COLORADO. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
present a couple of telegrams from my State bearing upon the 
coal situation, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp with- 
out reading. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: : 


GLENWOOD SPRINGS, COLO., March 23, 1918. 
Senator CHARLES THOMA 


8. 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


. Whereas the National Fuel Administration put in effect March 11, 
1918, an order drastically reducing the scale of maximum prices to be 
charged for Colorado coal, and whereas as a result of such order a 
large number of mines, which could only be operated at a loss at the 
prices fixed March 11, have been closed down, and others will be forced 
to discontinue or curtail operations, resulting in a reduction of the out- 
pat of Colorado coal of at least 4,000,000 tons for 1918, as estimated 
the operators, and whereas coal is one of the essentials for the win- 

ning of the war, and its production should be stimulated by the fixing 
of prices that will yield a reasonable profit and permit the intensive 
operation of all mines, a policy which has been recommended in fixing 
the prices for other commodities—steel, copper, wheat, etc.—now, there- 
fore, the Business Men's engue of Glenwood Springs respectfully peti- 
tions the National Fuel Administration to reconsider its order effective 
March 11. 1918, and to promptly restore the scale of maximum prices 
efective immediately prior thereto, 

BUSINESS MEN'S LEAGUE, 

C. R. McCartuy, President. 


Denver, COLO., March 23, 1918. 
Senator C. S. THOMAS, 


343 Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 

Answerin par wire, received yesterday, information furnished b 
operators of 4 idle mines in Walsenburg and Trinidad districts indi- 
cates date of resumption of work by them is indefinite. General reason 
for closing down is prices author by Fuel Administration. Pur- 
chases are now delayed so that buyers may take advantage of new 
prices effective April 1. Mines where orders have been canceled up to 
April 1 so as to take advantage of new Pe have closed down during 
the interval on account of high cost of day labor to keep them open 
during idle times. Some operators state operation under present wages 
and cost of material is so expensive as to leave practically no margin. 
Under the new prices established by the Fuel Administration these prop- 
erties, it is said, will remain closed until prices are resumed in August 
on the old basis. As further stated in my message of the 21st, dealers 
with no coal on hand are advising their customers to hold off until 
lower prices go into effect. Dealers with coal on hand are anxious 
to release now on coal they have in stock, paid for at prices in force 
prior to the reduction, There is absolutely no question but that these 
conditions are ca labor to leave the State, where they can secure 
employment permitting full time. 

H. VANMETER. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, e 


Mr. JAMES. I desire to present numerous petitions sent to 
me from various counties in Kentucky signed by thousands of 
our fellow citizens, praying for the passage of a law to curb the 
activities of German propagandists and spies in the United 
States. I ask that one of the petitions, all of which are prac- 
tically the same, be printed in the Rrecorp. I shall not ask that 
the names be printed, as they are too numerous, but that all of 
the petitions be received and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the petitions were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and one of them was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[American Defense Society, State of Kentucky. Petition of the people of 
the United States of America to the Congress at Washington. 
Whereas the security of the United States and the success of our arms 
are endangered by the activities of disloyal persons and ofganizations 
within the borders of our country, we, the citizens of the United States 


whose names are hereto subscribed, do hereby petition the Congress of 


4112. 


the United States to enact forthwith a law imposing punishment upon 
all persons or organizations responsible for pro-German activities, or 


for the publication or public utterance of statements tendin 

To impede or interfere with the operations or success of the United 
States in war or in recruiting or enlistment, or 

To hold the Government of the United States or any of our allies up 
to ridicule or obloquy, or 

To cause disloyalty or refusal of duty on the part of any person in 
connection with the war. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented a petition of sundry citizens 


of Eugene, Oreg., praying for national prohibition as a war 


measure, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. KNOX. presented a petition. of the Woman's Suffrage 
Party of Center County, Pa., praying for the: submission of a 
Federal suffrage amendment to the legislatures of the several 
States, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of the 
seventh ward of Philadelphia, Pa., and a memorial of sundry 
citizens of the fifth ward of Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating 
against the adoption of a Federal suffrage amendment, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Birdsboro, 
Pa., and a petition of sundry citizens of Trafford, Pa., praying 
for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to pro- 
hibit polygamy, which were referred to the Committee'on the 
Jutliciary. : 

He also presented petitions of the congregations of sundry 
churches of New Castle and Shickshinny, in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, praying for national prohibition as a war measure, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Bucks County Fish, 
Game, and Forestry Association, of Pennsylvania, remonstrating 
against the repeal of the present game laws, which was referred 
to the Committee on Forest Reservations and the Protection of 
Game. ; 

Mr. WARREN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Greybull, Wyo., and a petition of sundry citizens of Basin, Wyo., 
praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. : 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of the Local Branch 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnm, of Ann. Arbor, Mich, 
praying for the repeal of the present zone system of postage 
rates on second-class mail matter, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of the congregation of the Free 
Methodist Church, of Bad Axe, Mich., remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation making it unlawful to deposit in 
the mails certain matter to expose the secret work of fraternal 
orders, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
aml Post Roads. ` 

He also presented a petition: of sundry citizens of Onsted, 
Mich., praying for national prohibition as a war measure, hich 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S: 4198) to authorize the county of Okanogan, Wash., 
to construct and maintain a: bridge across the Okanogan. River; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 4199) granting a pensicn to Edward D. Hagen; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 4200) to establish in the District of Columbia u 
laboratory for the study of the criminal, pauper, and defective 
classes + to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: 

A bi (S. 4201) to authorize the Columbia Railway & Naviga- 
tion Co. to construct a canal connecting the Santee River and 
the Cooper River, in the State of South Carolina; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


AMENDMENTS TO LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIA- 
TION ILL. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN submitted an amendment proposing to 
increase the appropriation for professional and scientific books, 
law books, and other books of reference relating to. the business 
of the Department of the Interior, from $1,000 to $1,500, intended 
to be p by him to the legislative, executive; and judicial 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr: GALLINGER submitted an amendment proposing that in 
addition to the increases in salary provided for in section 6 of 
the legislative appropriation bill a further allowance of $12 per 
annum shall be granted to every such civilian employee of the 
Government of the United States and the District of Columbia 
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for eaeh child below the age of 16 years dependent entirely upon: 
him for support, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, which was re- 
ferred: to the Committee on Appropriations. and ordered to be 
printed, 

4 HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

H. R. 9414. An act granting increased compensation to certain 
officials, employees, and laborers in the Post Office Department 
and. Postal Service, and for other purposes, was read twice by 
255 nay and referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 

onc 

INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8696) making appropriations for 
the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
3 Syr for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Henderson Norris Stone 
Bankhead Hitchcock Nugent Sutherland 
8 e eee ee 

er ones, Wash. om 
Chamberlain Kendrick Robinson Tillman 
olt enyon Shafroth ‘Trammell 
Culberson ox Sh rd ned 
Curtis Lodge & A Walsh 
Fall McCumber Smith, Ga Warren 
Frelinghuysen McNary Smith, Md Watson 
Gallinger Martin Smoot: oleott 
Harding Myers Sterlin: 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Worcorr). I desire to an- 
nounce that my colleague, the senior Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Saunssury] is necessarily absent. He has a general pair 
with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], is absent on 
acconnt of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is not present. The Secre» 
tary will call the roll of absentees. ` 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators,, and 
Mr. France,. Mr. Jones: of New Mexico, Mr.. Kina, Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR, Mr. McLean, Mr. New, Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. VARDAMAN, 
and Mr. WapsworrH answered to fheir names when called. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. BECKHAM; Mr. Netson, Mr. Band, Mr. 
SHERMAN, Mr. CUMMINS, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. SHIELDS, Mr. SWAN- 
sox, and Mr. Janis entered the Chamber and answered to their 
names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on the amendment of the committee at the foot of page 75, to 
strike out “$500,000.” and insert “* $250,000." 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the amendment 
is that relating to the Yakima Indian Reservation and the 
Wapato project. T discussed it at considerable length yesterday 
afternoon, and I am just going to summarize practically what 
was snid then, because many Senators are now present who 
were absent at that time. The House committee and the House 
put in a provision of $500,000 for carrying on this project. The 
Senate committee proposes to reduce it to $250,000, 

I wish to call attention to the fact that the Secretary of the 
Interior considered this as being so important that last summer 
at the extra session of Congress he sent down an estimate 
recommending an: emergency appropriation of $750,000 to carry 
on the project. It could not be taken up at the extra session. 
The recommendation was renewed this year by the department, 
and they submitted an estimate of $750,000. 

In the debate in the House in connection with this item my 
recollection is that the chairman of the committee, or at any 
rate one of the members of the House committee, referred to 
it as the best irrigation project in the United States, stating 
that the Government gets more for every dollar expended than 
upon any other project. I wish to call the attention of Senators 
to the statement of Senators yesterday on the floor, members 
of the committee, to the effect that this is one of the best Irriga- 
tion projects in the United States, and no objection to it upon 
the merits are offered here. 

Under the provision as reported by the Senate committee we 
can reclaim on this reservation during the next year, according 
to the estimate of the superintendent in charge, only about 8,000 
acres of land. If the provision made by the House is allowed 
to stand, according to those estimates, as I understand them, we 
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could reclaim next year at least 20,000 acres of land. It is 
estimated that with the amount of $750,000 recommended, 30,000 
acres could be reclaimed. This land will produce on an average 
50 bushels of wheat to the acre. The income per acre from the 
land this last year was $100; that is, from the land irrigated 
and under cultivation. I want to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that without irrigation this land is absolutely 
desert—it will preduce nothing. ; 

The fact was brought out in connection with the lands in 
Montana on yesterday that some of the Indians are opposing the 
appropriations for the reclamation of lands, because the land 
would produce good crops without irrigation. That is not the 
ease with reference to these lands. As I said, these lands are 
absolutely desert, they produce nothing until they are irrigated. 
So the longer we leave these lands without irrigation they will 
be uncultivated and unproductive. Every acre that has water 
now fs cultivated, and just as soon as we get additional acreage 
under water that acreage will be cultivated. 

This is the cheapest construction In connection with Irrigation 
anywhere in the country. That has been the case heretofore, 
and the continuation of It will be the sume. What will be done 
with this money is siniply the extension of canals already made. 
Some of the Senators who have visited this locality, as they did 
a few years age as members of u joint commission to look inte it, 
know the character of the country. know the character of the 
soll; that the excavation ts largely by machine work; that we 
get more for a dollar expended than almost anywhere else; that 
the lands are comparatively level; that the canats are put in 
almost on a direct line, and we simply extend the main Hne, 
and then all we have to do Is to take laterals out to cover the 
land. 

The Government has already expended in satisfying the 
claims of the Indians $500,000, carrying $100,000 in this bill, 
amt has obligated itself to pay an additional $135,000 to get 
water for these lands. We have expended also a little over 
$400.000 in commencing this work. The ultimate cost of it for 
distribution will be two or three million dollars. The only ob- 
Jection, us I understand it, that is made by the committee is 
upon the ground ef economy, upon the ground of holding the 
appropriations down. Mr. President, I recognize the view of the 
committee. I sympathize with the view of the committee for 
economy. and I am in favor of holding appropriations down 
where to hold them down does not ereate waste. 

Furthermore, it seems to me the situation here and what can 
be accomplished by the expenditure of this money justifies this 
expenditure and justifies its expenditure now. It is urged by the 
State council ef defense. It is deemed so important that the See- 
retary of the Interior sent it in as u special recommendation hist 
summer at the extra session. It will incrense the production of 
food produced! and means much in the prosecution of the war, and 
also especially to these Indians and in the development of this 
project in the most economical way it means much, becnuse those 
who have observed the manner of carrying on Government work 
have been unanimous in the opinion that when we carry the work 
on by piecemeal it is the most extravagant way by which it can be 
carried on, and that the ultimate result is that instead of saving 
money we waste it. That would be the result in connection with 
this proposition. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield te the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, T should like to inquire of the 
Senator If he has any estimate of the Increase which will be 
necessary to carry on the work at this time. In other words, 
how much will the cost of material and lubor be increased by 
carrying on the werk now as compared with prewar conditions? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yesterday E read from the report 
of the superintendent who bus charge of this Irrigation matter 
and of this reservation, Mr, Holt, touching that very point, and 
T will read it to the Senator. 

The question has arisen as to what effect the high cost of lahor and 
materiais will have en the total cost of the project. While this might 
increase the cost to some extent, the 20 per cent added te all estimates 
for contingencies is thought to he sufficient to cover any increased cost 
on account of labor and matertals being higher than usual. 

It is the custom of the Indian Office in making up their esti- 
mate for work of this kind, after they have made detailed esti- 
mates to add a percentage of 10 or 20 per cent to cover emergen- 
cies and eontingencies, and that is what was done in this: ease, 
The superintendent states that that will cover the increased cust 
on account of material, anıt so forth. 

I want to say, as Mr. Holt suggests here, that whatever the 
cost may be it will all be paid back to the Government in the 
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entf, because the a¢tual cost of doing this work and putting in 
this construction is assessed against the land to be benefited. 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. I dø. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I suppose the Senator from Wash- 
ington understands that the cost of the entire project will be 
distributed among all of the property owners, those owning land 
under the project, does he not? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, yes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Weil, will that not then have a 
tendency to inerease, and will it not very greatly increase the cost 
to those people who now have their Jans under eultivation, and 
which lands have been put under irrigation wher prices of labor 
and material were much less than they will be for the additional 
work? 

‘Mr. JONES of Washington. They may have to pay a little 
bit more; that Is true; but they are willing to do It; and it is 
pot fair that they should do it. They should not hold this work 

k. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Washington if he has had any expression in reference to - 
that matter from those who now have land under cultivation? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I certainly have not heard of 
any opposition from them—not a word. As u. mutter of fact, 
all of the people on this reservation are earnestly and heartily 
in favor of this appropriation at this time; in fact, those who 
are urging it are largely. those who have lands already Irrigated. 
They are simply looking at it not alone from a patriotice stand- 
point, of course; but. if you enn call it so, from a selfish stand- 
point—fron: the selfish standpoint of seeing the country devel- 
oped and seeing these lands reclaimed, They know that it may 
mean a little bit greater cost to them, which they will have to 
pay, but they do not oppose that. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico.. But does not the Senator think 
it will cost very much more? ; 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not think so; and I will 
tell the Senator why. I know the locality there. As I said a 
while ago, this is a very easy construction. It Is largely just 
mere excavation. You can take a shovel and shovel it out, 
There is not much rock, and as tø the greater purt of it there is 
no rock at all. They get the work done largely by people who 
live there, people upon the farms, and they do not charge the 
increased price per diem that vou have to pay to men in differ- 
ent vocations who come in largely from the outside. Of course 
there is some increased cost; there is no question about that; 
labor is scarce in our section ; but, as I said on yesterday, there 
will be no trouble about labor so far as getting a sufficient amount 
of labor not only to do this work but to cultivate the land that 
will be brought under cultivation amt to harvest the crops 
They will do it. Our people are going out in that section in 
families doing the work of the community that is necessary to 
be done in order to put in crops and to harvest crops. Many 
people who heretofore have not been working very much, who 
have been taking it pretty easy, have gone out to work. and 
they will do it now. So, as an actual faet. the real increase in 
cost under the present conditions of this project will not be very 
great. I am sutisfied that the superintendent in the statement 
that he has mace has correctly described the situation. 

Mr. President, I feel that I have covered this mutter as fully 
as I can cover it. Iam not going to take the time of the Senate 
further. I believe that the basis upon which the committee 
acted with reference to this amendment is not really justifiable; 
that to carry the amount at least that was provided by the 
House will in the end be a matter of economy. Furthermore, I 
believe that the benefits that will come to the Government, to 
the Indians, and to the reservation will far more than justify 
the inclusion at least of the amount provided by the House, and 
will justify the rejection of the amendment of the conunittee. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I feel like repeatiug in 
regard to this amendment, which reduees the appropriation car- 
ried by the bill for a project in the State of Washington, what I 
took occasion to say on yesterday in regard te a similar reduc- 
tion of an appropriation for a project im the State of Montana, 
with this difference, however, that it is conceded by the com- 
mittee, conceded py the Reclamation Service, and by everyone 
who is interested in irrigation and in this bill, that the Yakima 
Valley irrigation system, of which the Wapato project is a unit, 
ts the most successful and the most fruitful in its results by 
actual demonstration, in so far as it has already been devel- 
oped, of any project thut has been undertaken by the Govern- 
ment in this great policy of reclaiming the arid lands of the 
West. 
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The amount that is carried by the bill as it came to the Sen- 
ate is considerably less than was the amount carried for the 
project in Montana—$500,000—and it is urged by those who 
have to do this work that this amount is essential for the eco- 
nomical progress of the work. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFRICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Washington has stated that 
the amount was less than that carried in the Montana item, I 
think the Senator is mistaken. The amount was reduced to 

' $250,000 in the Montana item, the same as it is in this. 
Mr. POINDEXTER. No; I think the Senator from Kansas 
misunderstood what I said. The House bill carried $750,000 
for the Montuna project, but it only carried $500,000 for this 
project. 
Mr. CURTIS. That is true. 
Mr. POINDEXTER. So we are only asking for $500,000, 
the amount that was provided by the other House. 
The only ground that I have heard urged for the committee 
action in substituting $250,000 for $500,000 is economy. There 
are à good many business men in the Senate, and I submit to 
any business man, if he has undertaken any business enterprise, 
has committed himself to it, has put his capital into it, has de- 
termined that that enterprise requires a certain amount of 
money for its completion, whether there is any economy in 
stinting the supply of funds for carrying on work to a point 
which cripples the progress of it. On the other hand, any good 
business man will say..that it is more economical to provide 
sufficient funds to maintain his organization without interrup- 
tion and to secure the best appliances to complete the work at 
the earliest possible,time. So the dictates of economy, it seems 
to me, would be in favor of maintaining this appropriation 
rather than reducing it. 8 

If this were a question of whether or not we were going to 
commit ourselves to a new project, it would be a very different 
thing, but we have committed ourselves to this project. It is 
not a new. project; we have already expended a great deal of 
money on it, and a certain amount more is necessary to com- 
plete it.. We will not get the returns that were anticipated and 
which were the justification for undertaking this project until 
it is completed. I have always thought, about any irrigation 
enterprise, that sound judgment required the fullest possible 
development of the enterprise at the earliest possible moment, 
because in that way only can you begin to get the fullest meas- 
ure of returns—in this case, the wheat or the other crops which 
would be grown upon these lands. We need them and we can 
not get them until the work is finished. By retaining in the 
- bill the amount which was provided by the House the work 
will be finished sooner and we will get the returns sooner. 

From every standpoint it seems to me that such a policy is 
far preferable to making appropriations in dribbles and allow- 


ing the organization which may have been formed to carry on, 


the work to deteriorate and go to pieces, and then have to get it 
together again. The history of our river and harbor improve- 
ments has demonstrated the fallacy of the idea that it is econ- 

omy to make small annual appropriations for completing a work 
which the Government has undertaken, to which it is committed, 
and which it is going to carry on to completion. Time and time 
again have these works been closed down and the organization of 
employees has gone to pieces, and then, when another small an- 
nual appropriation was made, the Government had to go out 
and at great expense get new men, educate them in the work, 
organize them, and start up a . In many instances a very 
large percentage of the appropriation—as would be the case in 
this instance if the same principle is adopted and only $250,000 
is appropriated—would be expended in getting ready to go on 
with the work. Now, after we have gotten ready we ought to 
have enough money to go on with the enterprise rather than to 
have to stop again and let the organization be dissipated, and 
then have to gather it together again when another appropria- 
tion is made. : 

For these reasons I think that it is sound economy to reject 
the committee amendment and to follow the action of the House 
of Representatives and the recommendations of the executive 
department. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Committee 
on Indian Affairs had before it a very difficult problem in con- 
sidering these irrigation enterprises. There is not a member 
of the committee, so far as I am aware, who is not thoroughly 
in favor of the reclamation of arid lands by irrigation. There 
were a number of projects under consideration by the commit- 
tee and they were all considered meritorious. The degree of 


merit was not considered by the committee very carefully, but 


they were treated as meritorious projects as a whole. 

There was not any doubt in the minds of the committee that 
the project in the State of Washington was meritorious, like- 
wise the one in Montana, and others in Arizona and in Wyoming; 
and if these had been ordinary times I do not think that there 
is any question that the committee would have recommended 
all the appropriations which had been asked for. We felt that 
the work ought to be done at some time, but we were confronted 
with this problem: That at this time the Nation is in need of 
all the money that can be had for immediate purposes ‘in the 
war. It was recognized not only that the money could be used 
for other purposes but if money were diverted for the purpose 
of extending these irrigation enterprises it would have to result 
in the use of material and labor. I think it is generally under- 
stood over the country that labor is short, and that if there is 
a surplus of labor in any one locality it can find a very strong 
demand in some other section of the country. The same thing 
may be said of materials; and the labor which is required to 
manufacture the machinery to do the work of carrying on or 
further extending these irrigation projects was felt, by the 
committee at least; to be needed, and the need was of an intense 
nature that that labor should be diverted elsewhere. 

Not only that, but it was felt that to do the work would 
incur an expense of from 50 to 100 per cent in excess of what 
similar work would require in ordinary times. I listened to the 
senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] when he read the 
estimate of the additional cost; and I must say that the com- 
mittee felt that the increased cost would be much greater than 
that indicated by the estimate. Under all the circumstances, 
however, we felt that the money should not go into these enter- 
prises further than was necessary to keep them as going con- 
cerns, 

The junior Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER], who 
last spoke, said that this was not like a new enterprise. It is 
a new enterprise in one sense of the term; it is an extension of 
an existing system. We might illustrate that by using an in- 
stance where a man wanted to build a house with 10 rooms and 
had already constructed 5 rooms to the house and completed 
them. So far as the additional five rooms are concerned, it 
would be a new house. That is our understanding of the situa- 
tion of this project in the State of Washington, and to that ex- 
tent it would be a new project. 

The amount of money proposed to be appropriated by the com- 
mittee amendment was deemed by the committee to be ade. 
quate to keep up the work, to maintain the organization, and 
save the whole organization from being disintegrated, as hag 
been suggested. 

If Senators will understand the spirit in which the commit- 
tee has acted, it seems to me that the appropriation of $250,000, 
which has been suggested by the committee for that project, 
ought to be enough. If it is not enough for that project, then 
the committee undoubtedly has done wrong with respect to the 
other projects, and if the Senate chooses to increase this appro- 
priation, then it seems to me we should reconsider the action 
which was taken upon yesterday and go back to the Montana, 
the Wyoming, the Arizona, and other projects in other sections 
and increase the appropriations made for them. 

We cut down these appropriations everywhere, and if you are 
not going to accept that as the proper action, then I think by all 
means we should reconsider the action taken by the Senate upon 
yesterday. I certainly would feel that that should be done, and 
would be glad personally to move a reconsideration of the action 
for which we voted on yesterday. ; 

These matters, however, were gone into by the committee in 
the best of good faith. We realized the importance of these irri- 
gation projects. We felt that at a proper time they ought to 
be carried out, but we felt further that the absolute necessity 
for conserving resources at this time, conserving the money, and 
conserving the materials and the labor which the money will 
represent was so great that we ought to forego these extensions 
upon a large scale. This project, as we understand it, will not 
be seriously injured. Some work will go ahead. The project 
is a going concern now, and it is simply a curtailment upon the 
extension. I feel that the committee ought to be sustained in 
this matter if it is to be sustained in any of these matters. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, just one word. 
There is, I think, one very important feature of this matter to 
which I have not called attention, but which I did cal! to the 
attention of the Indian Affairs Committee in executive session, 
and that is this: 

There is not any article of food that we need more than sugar. 
Day in and day out there is urged upon us the importance of 
saving sugar and the very great need of it. The sugar industry 
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Is just developing in this section. Last year for the first time 
a beet-sugar factory was opened up at Yakima, just a little over 
n mile from the boundary of this reservation. On this reserva- 
tion now they are constructing another beet-sugar factory, and 
about 25 miles away, but off the reservation; they are constracting 
another one. The development of this project is necessary for 
the success of the development of that industry in that locality; 
and while. as I said. there is a necessity for economy, there is 
also a necessity for food—not oniy for wheat, that we can pro- 
duce there at the rate of 50 bushels to the aere, but for the 
production of sugar. that will be stimulated, encouraged, and 
developed by the reclamation of these lands. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I stated upon yesterday that 
the committee had treated all these irrigation projects alike. 
The committee were influenced by the fact that they thought it 
was necessary to reduce the appropriations to the lowest pos- 
sible point. They were also influenced, as has been well stated 
by the Senator from New Mexico, by the high cost of material. 
But it seems to me there is an additional reason why this amend- 
ment should be defeated. 

In the bill a year ago there was an item of $200,000 for this 
project. There remained unexpended of that amount at the 
time the hearings were held by the House committee in Decem- 
ber last $188.000. and so. with the $250,000 given in this bill and 
the $188,000 unexpenidled balance, it ives to this project $438,000, 
Now, in view of the fact that the projects in the State represented 
by the chairman of the committee, the project in the State 
represented by another member of the committee—Wyoming— 
and the projects in other States where members of the com- 
mittee urged them. were reduced, it seems to me only fair that 
the committee should be sustained. 

It is true, as stated by both the Senators from Washington, 
that perhaps the Yakima project is the best—in fact. it is the 
best—irrigntion project on Indian lands in the United States. 

My recollection is, from looking up this question last year, 
that every acre under the project where water was available 
was cultivated last year. But with nothing done on this new unit 
of 120,000 acres, and with $188.000 unexpended balance for last 
year, surely the Senator from Washington will not contend that 
enough work could be done to raise any sugar upon this land by 
sugar-beet farming next yenr; and I think, in view of the fact 
that there is $188,000 unexpended balance of the $200,000 appro- 
priated last year, the $250,000 recommended by the committee 
is sufficient for this year. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President. I just want to 
say, in answer to the suggestion of the Senator from Kansas, 
that this $188.000 will all be gone hy the Ist of July, when this 
$250,000 is available. It has all been contracted. and the work 
is going on. and it will be expended before the Ist of July, 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President. for year. —in fact, ever since I 
have been a Member of this body—I have uniformly urged ade- 
quate appropriations for the completion of reclamation projects. 
I have always been a believer in the speedy completion of those 
projects, and I shall raise my voice and give my vote in behalf 
of this project and against the pending committee amendment. 

I am a believer in adequate appropriations for reclamation 
projects and the speedy completion of them, no matter where 
they may he located, whether in my State er in another State; 
that has been my attitude and my course ever since I have been 
a Member of this body. I believe that any reclamation project, 
wherever located, if a meritorious project, ought to be com- 
pleted as speedily as possible; if it is not meritorious it should 
not have been authorized by Congress nor embarked upon. The 
fact that these projects have been started is conclusive evidence 
that they are meritorious, because they are carefully looked 
into, the nature of the country ascertained, the character of the 
soil ascertnined. the cost estimated, and the probable results 
computed, before the projects are authorized. The Reclamation 
Service looks into those things. and I do net think it can be 
charged with undertaking unfeasible or unworthy projects; 
and the fact that projects are uuthorized and begun shows that 
there is merit in them, At least, that is the time when the 
merit of the projects should be determined; and having been 
determined to be meritorious, I believe they should be treated 
like any other enterprise under either public or private super- 
vision. They should be rushed to completion as soon as possible. 
If there is any benefit to be gained by the completion of them, 
it oucht to be attained as soon us possible. i 

I believe in applying that principle to affairs in private Tife 
as well as in public life. If a man is going to open up a farm 
and bring it to tillable condition, I believe he should clear the 
land. fence it, improve it, break it, and put it into crops and 
put it to some useful purpose as seon as possible, and carry on 
the work as rapidly as possible. Somebody is going to be bene- 
fited by it. I believe the benefits ought to be derived as soon as 


possible, and I believe that to appropriate tess than $500,000 per 
year to a large reclamation project is unwise economy. If you 
drag the appropriations over a great number of years, the over 
head charges are much greater and the cost of construction to 
the homesteaders is much more per acre than if the work is 
rushed to speedy completion. I do not believe that in time of 
war we should abandon all of our domestic improvements, 
especially those that relate to agriculture, which is the basis of 
our prosperity and must be the basis of winning the war. I 
believe it is not only justifiable but advisable to give our recla- 
mation projects liberal appropriations. 

Holding these views, I take pleasure in joining the Senator 
from Washington in oppusing the committee zmendment. I hope 
it may be rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I do not know that 
there is anyone in publie life who was more intimately con- 
nected with the inception of the irrigation system than I was, 
and I have been a diligent and constant laborer in efforts to nd- 
vance that great enterprise. Just last night I received a tele- 
gram from the board of supervisors in the county in which I 
live asking for an appropriation of some $50,000 to be placed 
on the Indian appropriation bill for the purpose of building a 
road through the Papago Reservation, up to the line of which 
the State has already built almost a boulevard, a perfect road. 
From there on for a great distance there is no road at all. It 
is an Indian reservation, where the State could not intrude 
itself, and I have been appealed to to see whut I could do toward 
getting this rond built. 

I have made some inquiry and tested somewhat the feeling of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. They have revealed to me 
such conditions that I do not feel that I could ask at this par- 
ticular time for the construction of that road, although it is 
very much needed. I must take oceasion here also to testify 
te my confidence in that committee and to commend the course 
they have pursued in their efforts to keep alive these projects, 
giving them all they could. Notwithstanding my own inclina- 
tion in the matter and the fact that it is a ease arising in my 
own State, I do not feel that I could ask for this appropriation, 
at least at this time, although I know its necessity. So I am 
constrained to stand by the committee, however much I should 
like to aid the great project for which the Senators from Wash- 
ington are standing now. Having felt obliged to forego my 
desire for my own State in the matter, I can not help but sus- 
tain the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKerzar in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
committee. {Putting the question.] By the sound the ayes 
seem to have it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretury proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwicx ], which I trans- 
fer to the junior Senator from Maine {Mr. Hare] and vote 
“ yea,” 

Mr, GALLINGER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], who has 
not voted, and for that reason I withheld my vote, If the 
Senator from Florida later votes, I will then record my vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota (when his nume was called}. 
I have a pair with the Senator from Maine |Mr. Fxnxatpl. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GRONNA (when Mr. La Fotierre’s name was called). I 
desire to announce that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
Fou.etrr] is necessarily absent, due to illness in his family. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
LopcE}. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). I have 
a pair with the Senator from Vermont IMr. DILLINGHAM]. In 
his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senater from South Carolina [Mr. Sun. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mo- 
Cummnl. In his absence I withhold my vote. If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 3 

Mr. THOMPSON (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Minois [Mr. SHERMAN 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senater from California [Mr. 
PHELAN] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to ths 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brovssarp] and vote “ yea.” 
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Mr. MYERS (when Mr. Warsa’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. Wars] is necessarily absent. He is paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. If my col- 
league were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GERRY (after having voted in the affirmative). 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The junior Senator from New 
York has not voted. 

Mr. GERRY. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from New York. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Lewis] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. JAMES. I haye a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] to the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. RANSDELL] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. I transfer my general pair with the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars] to the senior Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Sacrrn] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HARDING. I note the absence of the junior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. UnpEerwoop], with whom I have a general 
pair, and therefore I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, 
I would vote “ yea.” à 

Mr. REED. I have a pair with the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Sarra]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: j } 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Writrams]; and 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Ketroae] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Smratons}. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rogtyson] is necessarily detained on official 
business, 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 10, as follows: 


Has the 


YEAS—39. 
Ashurst Henderson McLean Swanson 
Baird James Martin Thomas 
Beckham Johnson, S. Dak. New Thompson 
Borah Jones, N. Mex. Norris Tillman 
Curtis Kenyon Nugent Trammell 
Fall King ge Vardaman 
France Kirby Shafroth Wadsworth 
Gerry {nox Shields Watson 
Gore McCumber Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 
Gronna McKellar Sutherland 

NAYS—10, 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Poindexter Warren 
Cummins Kendrick Sheppard 
Frelinghuysen Myers Smoot 

NOT VOTING—46. 

Bankhead Harding Owen Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Hardwick Penrose Smith, Mich, 
Broussard Hitchcock Phelan Smith, S. C. 
Calder Hollis Pittman Sterling 
Colt Johnson, Cal. Pomerene Stone 
Culberson Kellogg Ransdell Townsend 
Dillingham La Follette Reed Underwood 
Fernald Lewis Robinson Walsh 
Fletcher Lodge Saulsbury Weeks 
Gallinger McNary Sherman Willlams 
Goff Nelson Simmons 
Hale Overman Smith, Ga. 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 
WAR-RISK INSURANCE. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to bring to the 
attention of the Senate the action of the conferees on the part 
of the Senate upon Senate joint resolution 133. The joint reso- 
lution passed the Senate, and in the House it was amended by 
certain provisos. The Senate disagreed to the amendments 
and appointed conferees. ‘The conference committee met and, 
after going over the matter with the House conferees, the Sen- 
ate conferees determined that the proper course was for the 
Senate to recede from its disagreement and agree to the House 
amendments. Therefore we present this resolution to the 
Senate: 

Resolved, That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House to Senate joint resolution 133, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the title of the joint resolution be 
stated. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
133) authorizing the granting of insurance under the act enti- 
tled “An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War- 
Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” approved Septem- 


ber 2, 1914, as amended by the act approved October 6, 1917, on 
application by a person other than the person to be insured. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator why the conference 
report does not come in in the usual form. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Where the conferees of the Senate 
agree to the action of the House no conference report is neces- 
sary. The House will not be called upon to act upon the subject 
at all again. We, as conferees, agreed, and the House conferees 
do not join in the report. We are following the action taken by 
the Senate in the Sixty-fourth Congress on Senate bill 35 and 
Senate bill 36. The Senate conferees concluded that they would 
recommend to the Senate to agree to the House amendments 
and no conference report is necessary to the House. This action 
by the Senate will terminate the consideration of the measure 
and the bill will become a law upon receiving the signature of 
the President. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Washington? . 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been interrogating the Senator 
pm Georgia, and I want to ask him one or two further ques- 

ons. j. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the resolution which the Senator now 
offers is agreed to by the Senate, will it be transmitted to the 
House of Representatives showing our action? In other 
words—— = 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The transmission to the House is 
notice from the Senate that the Senate has agreed to the House 
amendments. It takes the place exactly of our having agreed in 
the first instance to the House amendments. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It quite surprises me that we ever have 
disposed of a conference in that way, but if there is a precedent 
for it, as the Senator says, I have nothing further to say. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. My own first suggestion was to sub- 
mit a conference report, but I was advised that the practice has 
been to the contrary, and I was given these two citations. I 
find that in the course I am taking now we are pursuing exactly 
the same course that was pursued in the last Congress. I think 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] made at least one of the 
reports. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It simply struck me as being an unusual 
course of procedure, and for that reason I raised the question. 
Perhaps it is just as well. I am not going to push the matter 
any further. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It struck me also as unusual at first, 
but I realized the soundness of the view when I found the prece- 
dents had been in that way. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr, SMOOT. I was a member of the conference, but on 
account of being compelled to attend a meeting of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropriations this morning at the 
same time the conferees on the joint resolution met I was 
not aware as to the action taken by the conferees until this 
moment. 

I do not remember ever having made any conference report 
in the way the Senator has just stated, nor do I remember 
of one ever having been made in that way. I wonder how the 
House will know the action of the Senate. The Senate dis- 


‘| agreed to the amendments of the House and asked for a con- 


ference with the House. The House granted the conference, 
and it seems to me that the only way that the records can 
be clear is for the conferees appointed by the House to make 
a report upon the disagreement between the two Houses upon 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senate now passes the reso- 
lution receding from its disagreement and notifies the House 
that it has receded from its disagreement, that gives the House 
a record that the necessity for the conference has ceased, and 
the House then simply discharges its conferees, So I was 
advised by one whom I thought knew. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would very much prefer to have made a regu- 
lar conference report; but if the Senate adopts the resolution 
proposed by the Senator from Georgia and the Senate will 
notify the House of the action taken by the conferees on the 
part of the Senate, I shall not further object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state ihat on 


Senate bill 35, July 19, 1916, a similar motion’ was made by 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] to agree to the House 
amendments and that the Secretary was further ordered to 
notify the House of Representatives. 
resolution would be in order. 


So it appears that such a 


1918. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Was not that motion made before the 
matter went to conference? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It was not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be the record and that may have 
been the course taken, but I will say frankly I do not re- 
member it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That record was the one brought to 
me as an argument against the course that I had intended to 
pursue, which was to submit a conference report; and also I 
had cited the action on Senate bill 36. I was also assured by 
the Senate employee, who is very efficient as to precedents, that 
that had been the precedent, and if I pursued the course I had 
contemplated pursuing I would be pursuing an unnecessary 
course. I was satisfied this would accomplish the result, and 
I was not particular about the way. 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely want to say that I certainly was 
mistaken in my opinion when I asked for such an order of 
the Senate. I believe it would have been better at that time 
to have made a conference report, just as I believe it would be 
the proper course to make a conference report now. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Georgia what motion he is making at this time? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The motion I am making is that the 
Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the 
House to Senate joint resolution No. 133. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. How can the Senate consider that 
joint resolution when the joint resolution is not before the 
Senate? The joint resolution is in the committee of conference. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The conferees report to the Senate 
and ask that this resolution be adopted. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is quite a different proposition. 
I asked the Senator what his motion was, and he stated an 
entirely different kind of a motion. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the conferees make a report to the 
Senate that removes the entire controversy. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have reported from the Senate 
conferees that after conferring with the House conferees we 
believed it was best that the Senate should recede from its 
disagreement and accept the House amendments, and therefore 
I offered the resolution by direction of the Senate conferees. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, it seems to me that it 
is a pretty important matter, because it involves the procedure 
of conference committees, If the Senator from Georgia makes 
a motion to recede from the disagreement of the Senate to the 
House amendments to the joint resolution I will make a point 
of order against the motion, because the joint resolution is not 
before the Senate, it is in committee of conference, but if the 
Senator makes a report from the conference committee no point 
of order would lie in my judgment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I report from the Senate conferees, 
not from the House conferees. As the Senate conferees accept 
all the House amendments and are ready for the Senate to 
recede entirely there is no occasion of agreement required, be- 
cause we accept all the amendments. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is somewhat difficult to get this mat- 
ter in a definite shape and hold it there for any length of time. 
I think there are three different propositions now that the Sena- 
tor from Georgia has made. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The first was the motion he made as 
a Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgian. No. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The second was the report of the con- 
ference committee, and the third that he now makes is a report 
of the Senate conferees, without ever having held a meeting or 
conferred with the House conferees. I make a point of order 
against that, Mr. President, for the reason that the Senate 
conferees have no jurisdiction to consider the matter or to make 
a report on it except as members of the conference committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have been unfortunate in my state- 
ment, in that I have not been able to make the Senator from 
Washington understand what we haye done. I do not think he 
has heard what I have said. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I only 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. One moment. At the opening of my 
statement I advised the Senate that the Senate conferees had 
met with the conferees of the House, and as m result of their 
conference they had reached the conclusion that the Senate 
should accept all the House amendments, and there was no oc- 
casion for an agreement between them. 

Mr. POINDEXTER rose. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. One moment. Let me finish and let 
the Senator understand what I mean. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am not going to interrupt the Senator 
before he has finished. 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. Our conclusion was that we should 
recede entirely and accept all that the House had done. No 
agreement was required. We yielded entirely. They agreed to 
nothing; they yielded nothing. That was the peculiarity of 
the situation. Under those circumstances we come back to the 
Senate, as the representatives of the Senate, with the joint 
resolution and say an agreement between the conferees was not 
necessary, because as a result of the conference we recommend 
complete yielding by the Senate and that the Senate accept all 
the amendments referred to the conference adopted in the 
House, and as a representative of the Senate conferees I moved 
the adoption of the resolution which I read. Now I yield to 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
Senator from Georgia and his associates, if they are agreeing 
with him on this question, have assumed a function either of 
the Senate or of the conference committee. What right did the 
gentlemen whom the Senate appointed as its representatives on 
a conference committee have to decide this question and report 
back here that we decide that the House amendments should be 
agreed to? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We do not do that at all. The Sen- 
ate has to decide it. We come back to the Senate and say, as 
your conferees, we recommend that the Senate shall accept the 
entire amendments of the House. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I make a point of order against that, 
Mr. President, for the reason—and I should like it to be distinet 
in the Recorp—that the joint resolution is not before the Sen- 
ate. Now, the Senator from Georgia has reiterated that he is 
not reporting from the conference committee, but that the rep- 
resentatives of the Senate who were directed to sit on a con- 
ference commtitee have arrogated to themselves the authority 
of saying they will not do that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We did do it. We did sit with 
them. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Why did you not make a report, then? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We did not make a joint report be- 
cause it was only necessary as the result of our action to report 
to the Senate. We did not require an agreement, because they 
yielded nothing; we yielded everything. Therefore we reported 
to the Senate that our recommendation to the Senate was that 
we accept all that the House had done. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Will the Senator tell us where the joint 
resolution is at the present time? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In the Senate here. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is lying on my desk. 
joint resolution and we brought it back. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. I make the suggestion that there is 
only one authority which can bring the joint resolution back 
to the Senate. The Senate committed this joint resolution to a 
committee of conference. Now, it is in the same status there 
that a joint resolution would be if it were committed by the Sen- 
ate to any other committee, even to a committee of the Senate. 
It remains in that committee until it is reported back to the 
Senate by the committee. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sacra] has stated several 
times that the committee took no action, but that the Senate 
members of the committee took some action. He now asks that 
the action taken by the Senate members of the committee be 
ratified by the Senate, and that the Senate agree to the House 
amendment to this joint resolution. The joint resolution being 
in the committee of conference, and the committee of conference 
having made no report, I submit that the Senate can not act 
on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that it is perfectly proper for a conference committee of the 
Senate to make a report to the Senate whenever it sees fit to 
d 


We had the 


0 So. 
Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask whether the Senator from 
Georgia has presented to the Senate the papers from the House 
of Representatives? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have. 

Mr. SMOOT. And they are before the Senate now? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. They are before the Senate now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks it is entirely 
proper for a committee of conference to make a report; that the 
committee may make a report to the Sennte at any time and 
offer a resolution upon it. The Chair therefore overrules the 
point of order. 
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Mr. CURTIS and Mr. GALLINGER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas, the 
Chair believes, arose first and therefore he is recognized. 

Mr. CURTIS. I want to call the attention of the Chair to 
the decument entitled “Conferences and conference reports,” 
section 20 of which says: 

While a conference asked by the House was in progress on the House's 
disagreement to Senate p er by a special order the House dis- 
charges its conferees, receded from its disagreement, and agreed to the 
amendment, 

So it seems under that rule the proper course to pursue is 
for the Senator from Georgia to ask that the conferees be dis- 
charged and that the Senate recede from its disagreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is necessarily the effect 
of the motion of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is exactly what I am asking. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire desire to be heard? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; I desire to say a word, because I 
think this is a matter of some consequence. It is certainly 
going to upset the established usage of this body if we dispose 
of conference reports in this way. I turn, Mr. President, to the 
manual of Mr. Cleaves, which was adopted by the Senate, Mr. 
Cleaves having prepared this manual when he was clerk to the 
Committee on Appropriations of the Senate. On page 347 it 
says: 

In drafting a conference report care should be taken in stating the 
action of the conferees on amendments to observe the parliamentary 
Tule that neither House can recede from or insist on its own amend- 
ment with an amendment— 

And so forth. 

That was the opinion of Mr. Cleaves, who drafted that manual, 
which the Senate adopted. 

It would have been a very easy matter to have made this re- 
port in the usual form—that the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment and the House agree to that action. It would have come 
here, been agreed to, and gone to the other House, and the 
House Members would have been informed of the fact that 
the Senate had receded from its amendment. That is simply 
the usual parliamentary way; but if we are going to adopt a 
new method—possibly it is a short cut to disposing of a con- 
ference report—I have an impression that it will not save any 
time, but will really establish a new way for conferees to act 
when they have an important duty put upon them by their 
respective Houses. 

That is all I have to say about the matter. I have an im- 
pression that the point of order ought to have been sustained, 
but the Chair has ruled otherwise and I have no disposition to 
contest the wisdom of the Chair. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, will the Chair permit me 
merely to make a brief observation in order to seek to justify 
the point of order which I made? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
is recognized. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator from Washington yield 
to me to ask the Senator from Georgia a question? I merely 
want to get at one fact. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In regard to this matter? 

Mr, OVERMAN. Les. sir. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, OVERMAN. I want to ask the Senator from Georgia 
whether this joint resolution is in the House of Representatives 
or in the Senate? Who asked for the conference? 

Mr, SMOOT. The Senate asked for the conference. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not remember which House 
asked for the conference. . 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the House agreed to the conference, are 
not the papers in the House of Representatives by parlia- 
mentary law? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not know. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is where they ought to be. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think the papers are in the House of 
Representatives, and that we can not act upon the matter here 
until they come over. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I think that is quite an important point, 
and I apprehend, if I understand it, that this is a Senate joint 
resolution. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is a Senate joint resolution. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Then it would be in the Senate if it 
originated in the Senate and went to the House of Representa- 
tives, was amended there and sent back to the Senate, and the 
Senate disagreed to the amendment and appointed conferees. 
So the joint resolution, when disposed of by the conferees, would 
be reported back to the Senate. 


But I want to suggest, Mr. President, that the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as well as the Senate, has jurisdiction over conference 
committees, and I submit this for the Rxconp in justification of the 
point which I made, without any desire to be contentious with 
the Chair about the matter at all, that the Senate of the United 
States can not recall a measure from a conference committee 
of the Senate and of the House of Representatives; that the 
conference committee must take some action and report it back, 
as representing both the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. The Senate has not exclusive jurisdiction over a measure 
after it goes to a conference committee. 

The conference committee can ask to be discharged in the 
manner in which the Chair suggested a moment ago as being in 
order; but that is not the case here. The conference committee, 
representing the Senate and the House of Representatives, have 
not asked to be discharged. Only the individual members of 
that committee representing the Senate have asked to be dis- 
charged, and it puts the Senate in the position. without the con- 
sent of the representatives of the House of Representatives, of 
going into a conference committee which represents both Houses 
of Congress and taking a bill or joint resolution away from it 
before the committee has reported. I say it is out of order, and, 
it seems to me, it is out of the jurisdiction of the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that, upon objection, the report must go over; and I make that 
objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, before that point is 
decided I want to say merely one word in reply to the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER]. 

There was nothing left for the other House to insist upon 
when the Senate conceded everything that the House had de- 
manded. That is what changed this conference in its character 
from any other conference. There was no necessity on the part 
of the House of Representatives to insist upon the conference 
when the House had been conceded by the Senate conferees all 
that the House had asked and when they were ready to come to 
the Senate and ask the Senate to approve a concession to the 
House of all that the House had asked. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. One moment. I am now repeating 
the argument as it was pressed upon me in the conference. I 
wish to say again that my own preference was to pursue the 
other course. My own impression was that the desirable course 
was to submit a conference report, but I yielded to the views 
of my associates that it was unnecessary, and I still believe it 
was unnecessary. So far as I am personally concerned, I would 
just as lief make a formal report, and, if it would save time, 
I would rather do that. As the Senator from New Hampshire 
has asked that the matter go over until to-morrow, if the other 
members of the conference committee are willing to accept the 
view that I first took upon the subject, I am perfectly willing 
to proceed in that way, although I am also equally sure that 
this is a satisfactory mode of handling the subject. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I merely wish to add a 
few words, in view of the fact that there may be some future 
action taken on the matter. I do not think that this procedure 
has even the virtue, as suggested by the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], of being more direct. I think it 
is much more complicated, indirect, and involved than the 
ordinary parliamentary procedure. If we undertake here to 
act upon this joint resolution after it has been committed to con- 
ference, without consulting the House of Representatives or 
having the sanction of the Representatives of that House, we 
leave the measure up in the air, so far as the House of Repre- 
sentatives is concerned, We have got to go through the process 


.| of notifying them that we have taken this action, and then, 


instead of the joint resolution becoming a law, the House of 
Representatives has got to go through the procedure of hav- 
ing the matter explained to them and discharging their conferees 
on the committee. 

Aside, however, from the question of whether it is a more 
direct or a simpler method of disposing of the business, there is 
this fundamental consideration, that a parliamentary body must 
have jurisdiction of a measure before it can act upon it; and 
when it has disposed of its jurisdiction by submitting it to a 
joint tribunal of the two Houses of Congress, it can not act upon 
it until it gets it back again from that joint tribunal. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Georgia 
wa withdraw the papers and also the resolution subinitted by 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution goes over 
under the objection of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER], in any event. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
President. 


It goes over until to-morrow, Mr. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has objected to its consideration to-day, and it goes over, 
as n matter of course, until to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire would not object if the Senator from Georgia asked to 
withdraw the papers. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will not ask to withdraw them 
until I have another meeting with those with whom I was act- 
ing, who desired the matter to be given this direction. If they 
themselves are satisfied with the changed course, I shall be per- 
fectly willing then to ask to withdraw the papers. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, I shall not ask that they be withdrawn, 
but I wish to make a brief explanation, after looking at the 
record of the action taken by the Senate on July 14 in the case 
of a conference report which I asked to have acted upon. In 
the case now under consideration the Senate asked for the con- 
ference on March 22, and the House granted the conference on 
March 25. Of course, when the conference report is presented 
the House should haye charge of the papers and first act upon 
them. In the case of the two bills to which I have referred, 
namely, Senate bill 35 and Senate bill 36, the Senate asked for 
the conference. The House, therefore, had the papers in its 
possession and acted upon the report and the papers had not 
been delivered to the Senate. Therefore, knowing that the 
House had acted on the conference report, I moved that the 
Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 36) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue patents, and so forth. 

I thought that when the papers came from the House and the 
Senate had acted the record would be made in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of that date; but I am told that the papers did 
not come from the House on that day. I am quite sure, how- 
ever, under the rules of the Senate that the Senate, having asked 
for the conference and the House having granted the conference, 
the conference report and all papers pertaining to the bill must 
first go to the House of Representatives for action, 


INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. ASHURST. I understand the conference report goes 
over, and I therefore ask the Senate to resume the consideration 
of the Indian appropriation bill. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8696) making appropriations for 
the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with the various Indian 
tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1919. 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask the Secretary to read the next amend- 
ment proposed by the Committee on Indian Affairs which bas 
been passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCunsceer in the chair). 
The Secretary will state the next amendment of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs which has been passed over. 

The Secrerary. The next amendment passed over is the one 
passed over at the request of Mr. KENDRICK, to strike out, on 
page 81, lines 16 to 20, inclusive. 

Mr. ASHURST. I should like to have the Secretary read the 
matter proposed to be stricken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary. On page 81, after line 16, the committee re- 
ported an amendment, to strike out: 

For continuation of investigations, 5 of construction, and 
incidental operations on a project for the irrigation of a portion of the 
conditionally ceded lands of the Wind River Reservation, Wyo., $100,000, 
reimbursable in accordance with the provisions of the act of March 3, 
1905, and to remain available until expended. 

Mr. KENDRICK. After the word “ expended,” in line 22, I 
wish to offer an amendment to the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 81, line 22, after the word “ex- 
pended,” and before the period, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Provided, That the construction charge for the actual cost of said 
project shall be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior and divided 
equitably between the Indian land and public and private land irrigated 
by such project, and that the charge as fixed for said Indian lands shall 
be reimbursable in accordance with the provisions of the act of March 
8, 1905, and that the charges as fixed for private and public land irri- 
gated under such project shall be paid by the owner or entryman in 
accordance with the terms 9 of construction and maintenance 
charges as provided by the reclamation law and amendments thereto, 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator will yield to me for a 
moment > 

Mr. KENDRICK. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not rise to discuss the amendment, but 
merely to obtain from the Chair some illumination as to the 
present. parliamentary status of the amendment. If I under- 
stand the rules correctly, the Senator has the right to perfect 


the House text before the vote is taken on the amendment ef 
the committee to strike out. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then, the question would be on the adopting 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Indiana, would it 
not, to the text of the House bill? I merely wish to understand 
the parliamentary status. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct. The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator from Wyoming to the por- 
tion proposed to be stricken out. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, this is a tremendously im- 
portant amendment to the community affected by the irrigation 
enterprise on the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming. It in- 
volyes an irrigation scheme of wonderful merit, which has been 
thoroughly examined by experts and is in every sense worthy 
of the consideration of this body. It is an appropriation of 
Indian money for the reclamation of Indian lands, and the ex- 
pense is justified either in times of peace or in times of war. 

Mr. President, these lands are at present practically without 
value merely because they are not irrigated. Their reclamation 
as provided in this amendment would bring them into the 
market and make them immediately salable, and woult yield 
to the Indians many times the amount of money here proposed 
to be expended. It would also greatly enhance the value of the 
contiguous lands that are now practically unused and yield 
but little, if any, revenue to the Indians. 

Conditions are such in the vicinity of this reseryation that the 
benefits of the expenditure will be immediately manifest. It is 
not as though by authorizing this appropriation Congress were 
merely spending $100,000 on a project that would not be valu- 
able until a million or two were spent. That might be of doubt- 
ful value. In this instance, however, the project is of such a 
character that by the expenditure of a larger or a smaller sum, 
a larger or a smaller area can be brought under irrigation and 
made susceptible of cultivation. As a matter of fact, the work 
which will be done with this money is really the continuation 
of construction already in progress. An area of approximately 
10,000 acres, already irrigated by the settlers in the ceded por- 
tion of the reservation, will ultimately become a part of this 
project, while the Indian Office, cooperating with the settlers, 
has already spent $40,000 on a joint ditch. Other ditches are 
being constructed by the Indian Service in this district and will 
eventually be united into one large project. In other words, the 
various units of the whole project are not interdependent, but 
may be economically constructed separately. 

It would be very easy to enlarge upon the wonderful pos- 
sibilities of this project. The soil is ideally adapted to irriga- 
tion. Every tract in the vicinity that has been brought under 
water has been promptly taken up, and the demand is con- 
stantly increasing for this kind of land. Added to this there is 
an abundance of water, additional quantities of which may be 
obtained at moderate cost; there is a complete absence of engi- 
neering difficulties and complications, while the altitude and 
climate render successful farming a certainty. Forage crops, 
grain, and sugar beets may be raised here with splendid results. 
When the land is reclaimed, much will be added to the wealth 
of the community and particularly to the wealth of the Indian 
tribes, whose holdings will be greatly enhanced in value by the 
beginning of the work. 

More than this, Mr. President, not one dollar of this fund 
will be wasted or misappropriated, but every cent of it will be 
promptly returned to the Treasury. The construction of the 
head works made possible by this appropriation will mean the 
occupation of more tracts by new settlers, the construction of 
comfortable homes, and the general development of ‘the terri- 
tory involved in a manner that will aid materially in the solu- 
tion of the problems of readjustment that will come after the 
war. 

I might say for the information of Senators that the Indian 
Office only last week recommended, and on last Saturday the 
Interior Department issued, an order authorizing the imme- 
diate expenditure of $30,000 on ditch construction in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the land the reclamation of which 
will be initiated by this appropriation. It has been recognized 
by the Interior Department that early results may be obtained. 
The settlers are ready and waiting to take up the land just as 
soon as they are assured that water will be put upon it. Nu- 
merous families, I am informed, were awaiting merely the is- 
suance of this order to migrate from Middle Western States into 
Wyoming and to begin the cultivation of the Jand upon this 
project. 

The same arguments which induced the Indian Office to 
recommend this $30,000 extension apply with equal force to 
this appropriation. Indeed, the argument in favor of the ap- 
propriation is far stronger, for many settlers moved into this 
section years ago under the impression that this project was 
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about to be undertaken, and they have been waiting from year 
to year since for some sign of activity on the part of the Gov- 
ernment. 

It has been said that the Indian Committee was inclined to 
eliminate, or at least to reduce, many items in this bill because 
of the fear that the high cost of material and the difficulty of 
securing labor would make the expenditures prohibitive. But, 
Mr. President, if the materials and the labor may be secured 
at all, almost any appropriation that will contribute toward the 
increase of food production will be money well spent. We have 
been told over and over again that food is one of the most 
essential weapons of the present war. We should therefore 
hesitate at any form of economy that win tend to prevent the 
cultivation of wider areas. In the ceded portion of the Wind 
River Reservation there are thousands of acres which to 
be made bounteously productive need only irrigation. We have 
the land, the settlers, and the water. All that is needed is the 
system to store and distribute the water. With the absence of 
engineering difficulties, to which I have already alluded, all 
circumstances point toward economical construction. The proj- 
ect is therefore one in which we may justly look for the largest 
returns for the smallest outlay. 

Whatever motives of economy prompt us in this crisis to 
reduce to the utmost all expenditures save those designed for 
war purposes are the very motives which, in my judgment, 
srama prompt us to include this appropriation in the present 

ill. 


Briefly summarized, the appropriation of this sum for the 
beginning of construction may be asked because of the inherent 
virtues of the project itself, because it will benefit the Indians 
whose lands will be improved, because it will be to the advan- 
tage of the white settlers who have been expecting action of 
this kind for the past 10 years, and because it will initiate an 
irrigation project which at the conclusion of the war will be 
found an important factor in the readjustments that will have 
to be made. 

I am very much in hope, therefore, that the amendment as 
offered will prevail. r 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a question 
before he takes his seat? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice that the proviso reads as follows: 

That the construction charge for the actual cost of sald project shall 
be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior and divided equitably between the 
Indian land and pubiie and private land 3 by such project, and 
that the charge as fixed for said Indian lands shall be reimbursable in 
accordance with the provisions of the act of March 3, 1905, and that the 
charges as fixed for private and public land irrigated under such project 
shall be paid by the owner or entryman in accordance with the terms 
of payment of construction and maintenance charges as provided by the 
reclamation law and amendments thereto. 

I want to ask the Senator when the construction charges for 
the actual cost of the project are to be made? If made before 
the project is completed the Senator knows, as we who have 
been interested in projects in the West know, that the estimates 
of cost put upon the construction of those projects have never 
been within 50 per cent of what they have actually cost, and in 
some cases the cost has been three times or four times the 
amount of the original estimate. From the Senator’s amend- 
ment I would conclude that the charge for the actual cost is to 
fixed by the Secretary of the Interior while the investigation of 
the construction and incidental operation of the project is under 
way. 

Mr. KENDRICK. No, Mr. President. As I understand it, this 
amendment will not mean the assessment of the charges before 
the cost has been determined. I assume that they will be levied 
when they have been determined, just as is done in other irriga- 
tion projects and as provided by the reclamation law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I notice that the appropria- 
tion is— - 

For continuation of investigations, 5 of construction, and 
incidental operations on a 8 for the on of a portion of the 
conditionally ceded lands of the Wind River Reservation, Wyo., $100,000, 
to remain available until expended. 

That is all that the appropriation is to cover; and then there 
is added to that a proviso— 

That the construction = for the actual cost of said project shall 
be fixed by the eosin A of the Interior and divided equitably between 
the Indian land and public and private land irrigated by such project. 

It seems to me that there is no relationship between the two; 
and I can not tell from this whether the Indians are to pay the 
actual cost of the project as fixed by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior now, or whether they are to pay for it after it is finally de- 
termined in the construction of the project. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, my understanding of that mat- 
ter is perfectly clear—that the Secretary simply acts upon the 
division between the Indians and the settlers, and the cost is to 
be the actual cost of construction. . 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, then, of course, the wording is 
rather unhappily expressed, because it says: 

That the construction charge for the actual cost of said project shall 
be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. WARREN. It is to be fixed on the basis of the actual 
money cost. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it says here “ that the construction charge 
for the actual cost of said project shall be fixed by the Secretary 
of the Interior.” 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. : 

Mr. SMOOT. He is to fix the actual cost of the construction.” 

Mr. WARREN. Well, who would fix it, if not the Secretary? 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be determined by the amount of 
money that was appropriated for that pu 

Mr. WARREN. Exactly; and that is all this means—that the 
Secretary shall fix the charges on the basis of the money cost of 
building it; that is all. 
loons SMOOT. It may mean that, but it certainly does not say 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, for the information of the 
Senator from Utah I will say that the appropriation, as I under- 
stand it, is really asked for by the Reclamation Service, the 
officials of which report that they can construct the dam and 
begin, as stated in the language of the amendment, the con- 
struction. I will say to the Senator also that because of the 
simplicity of the engineering problem this project in all proba- 
bility will be constructed more nearly on the basis of the actual 
estimate than almost any that have been initiated. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will my colleague yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I yield. 

Mr. WARREN. The department asked for an appropriation 
of $200,000. It was not proposed for other bills because it was 
an Indian matter, or partially so; hence the Indian appropria- 
tion bill is the proper place for it. The House put in only 
$100,000, The investigations of this proposed project have been 
carried on and perfected as to a large part of it, but it is one 
of those projects that by adding storage reservoirs on the way 
the initial project could be extended into very large proportions, 
and the department wished not only to construct but to carry 
the investigations somewhat further. The $200,000 that the 
department asked for would put in the head gate or diversion 
matter and bring the water ont through the bills to a point 
where the distribution of water could be commenced. The land 
is a comparatively level plain from there on, and small ditches 
could be connected and water utilized, but even this $100,000 
will more than take care of the head gate, and $200,000 would 
carry it through to where water could commence to be delivered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, does the Senator contend that 
the department asked for $100,000? 

Mr. WARREN. I did not say that. I said they asked for 


$200,000. 

Mr. CURTIS. For this purpose? 

Mr. WARREN. It came in the regular way among the esti- 
mates for the Reclamation Service. It was not considered 
by the other committees, because it referred to Indian lands 
and should go in the Indian bill; and, as I say, the House put 
in only $100,000 to commence it. I may say in this connection 
that, as the Senator knows, every other project that the com- 
mittee cut down has been left at least a portion of its appro- 
priation, while in this case it is cut out entirely, I think the 
Senator will admit, as he must, and as must everyone else 
who knows anything of the situation, that in comparison with 
other projects there would be no reason, on account of the 
adaptability or the promise of the project, why this one should 
be cut out entirely, while all others are given enough to carry. 
them along. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I asked the Senator in refer- 
ence to the estimate because my recollection is that while 
the Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs was before the 
committee he did not ask for this appropriation, and the 
department did not ask that it be put in; and my recollection 
is that that was one of the reasons why the committee cut 
out the entire item. If I am wrong, I should like to have the 
chairman of the committee correct me in that statement. That 
is only my recollection. 

Mr. WARREN. Let me say what my understanding is on 
that point and not take it from the chairman, of course. 

As I said before, an appropriation of $200,000 was asked for. 
It was not inserted in other bills because it was an Indian 
matter. Naturally, the assistant commissioner before the com- 
mittee would say, if asked that question, probably, that he 
preferred that it should not go in the Indian bill but that it 
should go in the other. 

This project, in the case of which the amendment of my 
colleague will perfect the language already in the bill, is 
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shown to be one of those projects that is part Indian and purt 
for eitizens— those, by the way, who have already locuteil 
there and have been waiting for water for the last 8 or 10 
years, The line of ditch goes across the line between the ceded 
lands of the Indians and the public domain. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion there—not in line with his argument? 

Mr. WARREN. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I want to know if the Senator is advised 
under what act these Indians hold their allotments, and 
whether it was under the act of 1887 or whether it was a 
special agreement with them? 

Mr. WARREN. I could not tell the dates at present without 
looking it up; but these lands were ceded to the United States 
with the understanding that they would be disposed of in crer- 
tain ways, and that the money from the lands should go back to 
the Indinns Now, certain portions have been disposed of, and 
this particular land, although rich in soil if water is put upon it, 
is barren without it; and unless it is fructified by water the 
Indians will get a mere bagatelle out of it, whereas with it the 
Jand will sell readily at figures that will give them a good return. 

I ore that the amendment offered by my colleague will 
prevail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wyowing to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendinent to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is upon the 
amendment as amended, 

The amendment as amended was rejected. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I believe that eompletes the 
committee amendments, with the exception of one committee 
amendment on page 5. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 5, line 21, after the numerals 
“ $150,000," the committee proposes to insert the following pro- 
vigo: 

Provided, That the sale of anhalonium or ote to an Indian. or its 
introduction into the Indian country, shall and is 2 eee 
to be a violation of the acts of July 23, 1892 (27 Stat. L.. p. 260), and 
January 30. 1897 (29 Stat. L.. 506). and punishable in Pitre eee. 
with the penalties provided for t erein : Provided further, That posses- 
sion by a person of intoxicating Havers in the country where the intro- 
duction Is prohibited by treaty or Federal statute shall be an offense 
and punished in accordance with the provisions of the acts of July 23, 
1892 (27 Stat. L., p. 250), and January 30, 1897 (29 Stat. I., p. 506. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, this isa very important amend- 
ment, and as there are only a few Senators present I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gallinger a bhi Sheppard 
Baird Gore Myers Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Gronna Nelson Smith, M 
Beckham Henderson ew Smoot 
Chnumberlain Johnson, Cal Norris Swanson 
Colt ohnson. Nugent Thom 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Overman Tillman 
Curtis Jones. Wash, Owen Trammell 
Fall Kendrick Vardaman 
Fletcher Kenyon Poindexter Warren 
France McCumber Shafroth Watson 


Mr. MYERS. My colleague [Mr. Watsn] is necessarily 
absent. He is paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN]. This announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-four Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the ahsent Senators, and 
Mr. McKetrar, Mr. Martrx, and Mr. SUTHERLAND answered to 
their names when called. 

Mr. CalbEn, Mr. Kine, Mr. Strertrxc, Mr. Harprxe, Mr. FRE- 
EINGHUYSEN, Mr. THomas, and Mr. Unperwoop entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. JONES of Washington obtained the floor. 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator from Washington yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish to make an inquiry. I beg pardon 
of the Chair, but I did not quite catch what the Chair said on 
the amendment upon page 81. In other words, if I understood 
him aright, the question was on agreeing to the amendment of 
the committee as amended. and 1 did net quite catch Just what 
the decision of the Chair was on the viva voce vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The text which was proposed 


to be stricken out by the committee was perfected by an amend- 


ment offered by the Senator from Wyoming, and then the ameng- 


Ment proposedl by the committee was disugreed to. So it leaves 
as a part of the bill the text as it came from the House, with the 
proviso added on the motion of the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then the committee amendment was dis- 
agreed tu? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was. 

Mr. ASHURST. I take this opportunity to give notice that I 
shall ask for a separate vote on the amendment of the committee 
when the bill gets into the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be so noted. 3 

Mr. ASHURST. That constitutes all the committee ameng- 
ments except the one on page 5. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the amendment 
that has been reached in the pending appropriation bill is a very 
important one, and I hope that the amendment proposed by the 
committee will be agreed to. I am not going to discuss that 
amendment at this time, however; but there are some other 
matters that I desire to take the time of the Senate upon, and 
this is as good a time as any to do so, 

With reference tu the use of foodstuffs in the manufacture 
of wine and beer, a patriotic mother writes me: 

Can we feed our soldiers on this poison Hquor? No. Can we raise 
our children on this 3 liquor! Ro. 3 for the sake and safety 
ef this country, do all you can to stop this wastefulness. 

A gentleman writes: 

I am glad to eat corn bread these days. but it makes my blood boll to 
think of the effori of citizens to save while the breweries are permitted 
to use tremendous quantities of in and coal and man er in manu- 
facturing stuff that weakens an those who use Ít. 

Another loyal citizen says: 

Since writi before, in M f last „th. tter of t- 
ting the „ rapa in in the ö — of beer = 8 
placed in the hands of President, and mae rena Eng. the fact 
tbat the people are piores under al} sorts of restrictions, in the use of 
foodstuffs. he is permitting the brewers to use an — of grain 
equal ente per eent of the prewar normal. * | Hstened fe a 
map from yesterday. warg on the 
all the avatintie ot and he said if the war lasted 
zar tonger the world would be starving. If there la the remotest pos- 

that Statement being true, it is time —- as doing 

ing. * best Information I oe eee able to 
obtain there has on used In the last year in 52 5 of boo 
7.000. 000.000 1— 1 ands of tecdstuff. Enough to load 87.500 cars of a 
pounds each, making a string of cars 730 miles tong. 

What do you think about 

it? Is it time to call a halt? Surely. „ © The question of tood 


is the most impor 

dent admits that. He is trantically park with the people te to produce 
ond save food, and says that tf we do not we may lose t 

he. the self-same man, is handing the self-same food 8 a bunch of 


German brewers to be spoiled and rendered unfit for f 

In my mail this morning I received this from 2 business man 
in my State: 

In my humble judgment, we are still going at this job— 

Referring to the war— 


in kid 2 Instead of with hard. bare fists, This isn't any pink-ten 
business, and the sooner we begin to get maximum efficiency the sooner 
wil! the war be brought to a righteons end. 

There la yet a most powerful enemy stalking through the country— 
not in Washington State, thank God—more powerful than all the 
— we have harbored or are harboring in our midst—the liquor 
traffic. 


Mrs. Margaret B. Platt, former president of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of our State, expresses her feel- 
ing in this way: 


curses 


Soret From the 


CONSERVE! CONSERVE! 
(Margaret B. Platt.) 

Oh, yes; ob, yes; 

Dear Uncle Sam. 

We women are willing 

To help all we enn. 

We'll eat less bread 

And save the whent, 

Add fish to our diet 

To save the meat: 

We'll ose less suvar 

And oe sweet 


We'll save our money and huy a dong 

For Liberty's ennse the world around; 
Put. Uncle Sam, 

8 won't you close the breweries? 


we tr: oh, yes; 

ear the ery 

For conservation 

Wein do or die 

We'll tatk and try, 

We'll skimp and save 

And work and slave, 

Corn bread for every meal we'll eat, 

And give onr Allies the best of the wheat. 

We'll save our money for stamps of Thrift 

To give Liberty's cause a hearty Mft— 
Rut, Tnele Sam, 

We can't noderstard 

Why you don’t presisa the breweries, 


Mr. President, every mail brings similar letters to me, together 
with resolutions from women’s clubs, churches, commercial, and 
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other organizations, urging, asking, and demanding that the 
use of foodstuffs for the manufacture of beer and wines be 
stopped during this war. These communications express the 
view of millions of our best and most patriotic citizens. These 
words come from hearts torn and bleeding by sacrifices gladly 
made for their country. These men and women do not under- 
stand why grains are not made into food to sustain strength 
and life instead of being used by the brewer to make beer to 
undermine strength, becloud the mind, weaken our arms, and 
threaten our success in this war. They want to win the war. 
They are willing to make any sacrifice to do it, but they do not 
understand why food is wasted when the need is so great and 
they want Congress to act. 

The legislative situation, however, is this: A bill—H. R. 
4961—was prepared by the administration to conserve food 
products and introduced in the House June 11, 1917. It must 
have expressed the views of the President. That bill gave the 
President full control over the “ limitation, regulation, or pro- 
hibition of the use of food, food materials, or feeds in the pro- 
duction of alcoholic or nonalcoholic beverages.” He could limit 
or prohibit their use if he saw fit. The President wanted that 
authority. He sought that responsibility. The House did not 
think this burden should be placed on him. It was willing to 
discharge its duty and declare by positive legislative action 
what it thought should be done. The bill was amended. The 
President was relieved of this responsibility. The House de- 
clared positively— 

That no person shall use any foods, food materials, or feeds in the 
production of alcohol, except for governmental, industrial, scientific, 
medicinal, or sacramental purposes, or of alcoholic beverages— 
and provided severe penalties for the violation of this section. 
The bill came to the Senate with this provision in it. The Sen- 
ate committee agreed to it with slight but immaterial changes. 
The Senate was prepared to adopt it, when the President asked 
the friends of the provision not to insist upon it and appealed 
to their patriotism. This request was acceded to, and the Sen- 
ate simply prohibited the manufacture of distilled liquors. The 
bill went to conference. A compromise was agreed to, and the 
bill as it finally passed and became a law declared— 

Whenever the President shall find that limitation, regulation, or 
prohibition of the use of foods, fruits, food materials, or feeds in the 
production of malt or vinous liquors for beverage purposes or that 
reduction of the alcoholic content of any such malt or vinous liquor 
is essential in order to assure an adequate and continuous supply of 
food or that the national security and defense will be subserved thereby, 
he is authorized from time to time to prescribe and give popular notice 
of the extent of the limitation, regulation, prohibition, or reduction so 
necessitated. 

That provision gives to the President unlimited power to do 
whatever he considers necessary for the national security and 
defense and is substantially what he asked in the bill as 
originally introduced.- It was a war measure and gives him 
absolute power over this subject as Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy. If making wine and beer hinders or 
delays our victory, he ought to know it better than anyone else 
and ought to stop it. Personally I think it unwise to use our 
‘foodstuffs and grains for this purpose. Others think differ- 
ently. I believe we would add strength to our armies and our 
industries by stopping the making of wine and beer, Others 
believe that such action would weaken us more than it would 
strengthen us. It is asserted that labor will rebel if it can not 
get its wine and beer. I do not believe it, but I may be mis- 
taken. That it will not do so has been demonstrated in the 
27 States that have adopted prohibition. It has not rebelled 
there, and in those States among the strongest supporters of 
prohibition are leaders of union labor. If labor did not rebel 
in peace, surely it would not rebel when its country is at war. 
No loyal American laborer will relax his efforts for his coun- 
‘try because he can not get wine or beer. The sooner the dis- 
loyal ones are known, the better, in my judgment. We have 
been in the war almost a year. The outlook is more terrible 
and desperate than ever. The President has not yet stopped 
the making of wine and beer under the power given to him by 
Congress. He must think it wiser to use our grain and food- 
stuffs for wine and beer rather than to use them for bread. I 
do not think so, but I may be wrong. He must believe that 
the use of grain for beer is better for the national security 
and defense than to use it for bread. I do not think so, but I 
may be wrong. He must think that beer and wine do not 
weaken our industry or endanger the support of our Army. 
I do, but I may be mistaken. He must deem it better to dis- 
hearten and discourage millions of the best and most loyal 
men and women in the land than to deny wine and beer to 
some who would put their appetites above their country's 
weal. I do not think so, but I may be wrong. He may think 


it wise to accede to the selfish if not unpatriotic ends of the 
pro-German alliance and brewers’ organizations rather than 
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to the unselfish and patriotic wishes of loyal American citizens. 
I do not think so, but T may be wrong. He may believe it safer 
to disregard the views of the temperance people of the country 
and impose upon them burdens and restrictions in the use of 
food because he knows their loyalty and patriotism can be 
depended upon to accept without lessened patriotism whatever 
is deemed necessary rather than to arouse the disloyalty of 
those who are not willing to give up their wine and beer for 
the sake of the country. That may be best, but it is not just. 
He must deem it more for the national security and defense 
that food products shall actually rot for lack of transportation 
to markets rather than stop the use of cars for transporting 
supplies for the brewer and for carrying their products. I do 
not think so, but I may be wrong. He may think it better that 
our schools and churches should close for lack of coal than 
that the fires should grow dim in the breweries of the land. 
I do not think so, but I may be wrong. The Brewers’ Journal 
of March 1 says that “America is to send them [England and 
France] 52,000,000 bushels of barley and 13,000,000 bushels of 
corn, as soon as there are transports available, for that pur- 
Dose“ [the making of beer]; and in the same issue is its Lon- 
don letter, headed “ Office of the Brewers’ Journal, 46 Cannon 
Street E. C., February 14, 1918,” in which it is said“ There is 
great rejoicing among the trade over the order issued by the 
authorities in Washington that the shipments of American barley 
and malt to England be largely increased.” The President must 
deem it wisest to allow our grain and our ships to be used for 
this purpose at this time. I do not think it is, but I may be 
wrong. 

In passing, I want to call the attention of Senators, and I 
hope these facts may not be overlooked by the President, Sec- 
retary of War Baker, and Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, 
to the manner in which the makers and users of intoxicating 
liquors in a crisis like this are escaping many of the real hard- 
ships and sacrifices of war. 

The men who drink liquor largely are not doing the fighting 
for the country. They are not physically fit. They are not 
wanted either in the Army or the Navy. They would be liabili- 
ties instead of assets in either. A soldier whose time is spent 
in either the guardhouse or the hospital is a positive hindrance 
intead of a help. We are asking for our cleanest and best and 
most physically fit young men for the Army, and the men who 
drink liquor therefore largely escape service in the trenches 
and elsewhere. Nor are they at their best in our shipyards or 
munitions factories or mines or other industries essential to our 
success in the war. 

The men who spend largely of their means for liquor are not 
helping to finance the war. It is the frugal and the saving and 
the industrious who are at work among the masses of the people 
who are buying liberty bonds and war-saving stamps to fur- 
nish the money to win the war. 

For the same reason that the masses of drinking men can not 
buy liberty bonds and war-saving stamps, they do not contribute 
largely to the Red Cross or the Y. M. C. A. or other laudable 
movements to relieve the suffering and provide for the comfort 
and contentment of the men in the service. 

These facts show how the loyal, moral, Christian people in 
the churches and patriotic organizations of the country are bear- 
ing not only their own part in helping to prosecute the war, but 
the part of the slackers whose habits make it impossible for 
them to do so. The makers and distributors of beer also are 
quite content to see valuable foodstuffs destroyed in the manu- 
facture of their products if thereby they can increase their out- 
put and augment their profits. 

It has been suggested to me that the President recognizes that 
our food situation and that of the allies does not permit of the 
wastage of any kind of foodstuffs in the production of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, but that he has felt unwarranted in decreeing pro- 
hibition of the use of foodstuffs in the manufacture of beers, 
and so forth, because of the large amount of whisky in bond 
and stock over the country, nnd the sale not being nationally 
prohibited, he may feel that the country might be put on a so- 
called “ whisky basis.” 

If the President reaches the conclusion that it is not wise or 
just to let any kind of foodstuffs be destroyed by being made 
into beer and wine, to me his duty under the authority which 
he undoubtedly possesses by act of Congress is as clear as noon- 
day. If he then feels that the sale of intoxicating liquors during 
the period of the war should be prohibited, in order to keep the 
country from going on a whisky basis, I think I know enough 
of the temper of the people throughout the Nation and of the 
Congress itself to say that a word from the President to this 
effect would result in the passage without delay of any needful 
legislation to stop the sale of all intoxicating liquor during the 
wur. 


1918. 


Mr. President, I rend an article in the Washington Times n 
few days ago that did my heart good. I hope it is true. It Is 
by a correspondent who gives his name. It recalls to my mind 
the rather slighting references that were made on the floor of 
the Senate. when the Army reorganization bill was up, upon 
the attempts of some of us to prohibit the sale of liquor to sol- 


diers in uniform. I remember some Senators declared that that 
Was un unimportant matter; that it was an insignificant mat- 
ter; that it ought not to be injected into that measure. In 
view of what I see in this article, I say it does my heart gool 
to rend it. and I am going to read it to the Senate. It is an 
article by Henry G. Wales, Internationa! News Service staff cor- 
respondent with the American Army in France, March 20, 1918: 
Everyone is on the water wagon at the American front. 


Assuming that this article is true, it will bring Joy and com- 
fort to thousands of American homes in this land of ours. It 
will bring joy and comfort to thousands of American mothers 
in this country who are viewing with greater anxiety the effect 
influences outside the battle line may have upon their boys than 
the effect of the bullets. 

{From the Washington Times, Mar. 20, 1918.] 

EVERYONE AT UNITED STATES FRONT IN FRANCE GN WATER WAGON. 

(By Henry G., Wales, International News Service Staff Correspondent.) 
. WITS THE AMERICAN ARMY IX FRAXCE, March 20. 


Every one is on the water wagon at the American front. 

During the past month I bave been at the front daily, and often 
twice In a day, seeing thousands of American soldiers. In that time I 
gaw exactly one mun drunk and one other who showed the Influence ef 

uor. The American front is dry not only for the cflicers but the men 
of the ranks as well. Nobody comments upon the matter. Romy 


apologizes to bis guests for the lack of liquid entertainment ; 
nobody notices it. 

i have enten at various officers’ messes where the meals were excel- 
lent; better, in fact, than one gets ordinarily in London or Paris, and 
only mineral water is served, 

Rut when one rats in a dugout with the detonations of shells fired 
from a near-by battery or the concussions of exploding German shells 
keeping up a continuous rattle of the chinaware and knives and forks, 
one’s mind doesn't get far enouxh eff the war to ask for liquor. 80 
Jong as it is absent it ts forgotten. 

I have eaten with enlisted men often also. Never once did I find 
one with a bottle or a flask “on bis hip.“ On the contrary, all paid 

rticular atiention to the coffee and tea re drinking so much 

t it was evident they were entog satisfied with these 

The little French cafés in the villages oreupied by Americans are 
— 1 only by Frenchmen, who occasionally get a bottle of beer 
and play cards while drinkiog it. ‘The French can not onderstand why 
Americans refuse to take a pull at their pinard,” as they call the red 
Algerian wine Issued to the army. 

‘he doughboys stick to tea and coffee, occasionally making chocolate. 

The American officers take only light wines when in Paris on leave 
or official misxions. They say that they find it agrees with them better 
than stronger drinks. 

“Ti never buy another bottle of 55 in my life now that I 
have learned how to order good French wine,” said one officer. 

Mr. President, we see thousands of American soldiers here 
in Washington City, probably more here than in any other city 
in the country, I have observed them carefully. I have 
watched them closely, and I am proud of them. I am proud 
of what the American soldier is proving himself to be, and T 
am glud to send a message to the mothers of this land thut the 
boys they are sending to the front are maintaining the hab'ts 
here that they did at home. I have not seen yet a single 
drunken soldier on the streets of Washington. Three or four 
weeks ngo I got on the train at Baltimore, one Sunday evening 
about 10 o'clock. There were five or six cars practically 
crowded with American soldiers in their American uniforms. 
I went through those cars from ene end to the other. From 
the talk I guthered these men had gone on Saturday to New 
York and Philadelphia and were returning to Camp Mende. 
There was no loud talk. no swearing, no boisterous conduct. 
and not a single man who seemed to be under the influence of 
intexicating liquor. That, Mr. President. is the record that is 
being made by the soldiers of the United States as they prepare 
for this world contest, I am glad that I had some little to do 
with getting the provision in the Army bill that helps to this. 
and I am glad to send this message to the mothers of the land. 

Mr. President, I would not tessen our power, weaken our 
Army, or endanger victory in this war to secure prohibition, 
much as I would like to see prohibition all over this country. 
We must trust the President to stop the making of beer when 
he thinks this will do tess harm than to make bread. We must 
rely upon our Commander in Chief to stop the use of grain 
for beer when it is best for the allies and our armies to use it 
for bread. He has the power to do so. We have given it to 
him for the national security and defense. We may doubt his 
wisdom, but his patriotism is not to be questioned. His devo- 
tion to our country and the success of its cause is net to be 
doubted. He thought he was the best judge as to what was 


wise in this matter as a war measure. Congress by a majority 
vote agreed with him. 
views I accept the decision thus made, 


Without at all giving up my personai 
Let us show our patriot- 
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ism by relying upon our Commander in Chief to exercise the 
power given him in the wisest and most patriotie way, and 
trust that he will soon see that the wisest course is that believed 
in by the great majority of the very best, most enlightened, and 
most patriotic citizens of our beloved country. 

Mr. President, this leads me to state what I have concelved to 
be my patriotic duty toward legislation in aid of the prosecution 
of ae since war was declared. 

ere was a time when Americans could honestiy and pa- 
triotically differ as to what course the United States Should fol 
low toward the war in Europe, That time is passed. That war 
has become an American war. We are in it. It is our war. 
Every man is for the country or against it, The onty way for 
us to get out of the war is to go through it We know no end 
but that of victory, no goal but an honorable and lasting peace. 
To that end we have dedicated all the wealth, all the resources, 
and all the manhood of this great Republic. Those whom the 
people have selected to lead and direct us In this great contest 
I shall uphold and sustain to the utmost. No partisanship shall 
control my action nor envenom my words in relation to anything 
deemed needful for the prosecution of the war, even though I 
am sure that those in control are playing polities to the limit 
and the only nonpartisanship they seein to know is Democratic 
partisanship. If I criticize it shall be to improve and uphold, not 
to obstruct or tear down. Mistakes will be made, unwise poli- 
cies pursued. but no word or act of mine shall aid and encourage 
a foreign foe. Partisan criticism shall be withheld in the face 
of a foreigr. enemy and until we can point out mistakes and fix 
the responsibility for unwise acts and policies in a contest among 
ourselves to determine what is best for us in both domestic and 
foreign policies 

In the discharge of my duty as a legislator and representative 
of the people I shall do my best to perfect legislation and make 
it subserve the highest interests of our people and make us most 
efficient in the prosecution of the war. The sole test of proposed 
legislation for me is and shall he, Will it aid in the successful 
prosecution of the war? Will it make us stronger and more 
effective? I have supported and shall continue to support 
amendments which I deem wise. but when the majority of the 
Senate has made clear its will as to legislation to nid in carry- 
ing on this war it shall have my vote. Its verdict shall be my, 
verilict, and no carping criticism shall fall from my lips. When 
laws are passed to aid in the prosecution of the war I shall 
uphold them to the utmost until the need of changes is cleurly 
shown. In taking this position 1 do not desire by inference or 
otherwise to be understood us criticizing anyone who may take 
a different attitude. This is simply my conception of my pa- 
triotie duty in this heed of the world’s greatest trial and of the 
supreme test of republican institutions vernment, 2 
this shall be my course till this war ends, Lays inc 

We are indeed making an autocrat of the President and an 
autocracy of the National Government. You can not wage war 
without it. Autocracy is the essence of militarism: militarism 
is the essence of war. whether prosecuted by a republic or an 
empire, We may be carrying it too far, but autocratic direction 
and control has been Germany's strength and the allies’ weak- 
ness. I do not fear for our political institutions If we win. I 
do fear for them if we lose. Liberty and democracy will resume 
triumphant sway when autocracy has led us to victory against 
militarism. We make a mistake in assuming that democracy 
abhors autocracy at all times. On the contrary, It embraces it 
in war. The fathers of the Republic knew that autocratic 
power is necessury to a democracy in war. They had just come 
through a tong war. They knew how it must be carried on and 
they made ample provision for it in the fundamental law of the 
land, and it became a part of the people's will. Congress can 
declare war; the President alone can carry it on and end it. 
When Congress declared war it made this Government a demo- 
cratic autocracy and the President the greatest und most poten- 
tial autocrat on earth. He directs our armies and navies at will. 
Congress has no power to thwart except by negation. It must 
give support or withhold it. It can not direct or control affirma- 
tively. When war is once declared the President alone can 
initiate peace. Congress can not do it. The people cnn not do 
it, except by revolution. The President alone can give voice to 
the Nation's will for peace. We must trust him. We must be- 
lieve in his patriotism. We must confide in his fidelity to the 
Government and his love for the people. We must uphold his 
autocratic power in war to preserve our democracy for peace, 
We must follow him until the people put another in his place, 
elothed with like power, to lead where his judgment and pa- 
triotism may direct until victory rests with our arms and the 
world is made safe for democracy to live in. 

Mr. President, we are engaged in the most terrible and far- 
reaching war in the world’s history. Our part in it win test 


good. It should be done, but it is not done. 
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our resources and power to the limit. All that we believe to be 
precious hangs in the balance and depends upon us. Militarism 
and autocratic government is triumphant in the world unless 
this offspring of European oppression can save civilization and 
liberty from its grasp. 
In the conduct of this war on our part all great governmental 
gsencies should cooperate fully and whole-heartedly. Congress 


‘is ready and anxious to cooperate fully with the Executive. It 


is composed of men who are as loyal and patriotic as those in 
executive positions. They will sink individual views, partisan 
opinions, and personal interests to aid the Executive. Their 
knowledge, experience, and opinion are at his service. They 
will gladly give him the legislation needed to do his task. They 
want to aid him in every way possible. The President should 
not only welcome but seek their counsel and advice upon the 
great problems which confront him. He does not do it. I do 
not say this in any captious spirit. It is the statement of a fact, 
a most lamentable fact, known to all here and regretted by all. 
He should realize that in a multitude of counsel there is wis- 
dom, as Congress realizes that in unity there is strength. There 
are committees in Congress composed of men whose opinions 
would be of the greatest help fo any man, no matter how pro- 
found his ability nor how wide his experience. The military 
committees of the House and Senate could aid by teamwork in 
smoothing out the difficulties of the Military Establishment and 
in solving the problems that confront it. The Committees on 
Foreign Relations could give advice and make suggestions of the 
greatest value and would be able to save us from many embar- 
rassing situations. Each of these committees is composed of 
men learned and experienced along their respective lines and 
actuated by the one desire to aid their country. Such unity of 
effort would not only aid in a wiser solution of great and impor- 
tant questions but would establish a relationship between the 


‘executive and legislative branches of the Government that 


would be most beneficial. It would be helpful in the country 
and inspire the people with confidence in their representatives 
and make them feel that they are acting solely for the national 
The President 
ought to coordinate himself, and the sooner he does it the 
sooner will governmental agencies be most effective. And, 
above all, will there be a feeling of patriotic unity throughout 
the country that I fear is now lacking but which ought to 
exist. To do this will not lessen the President’s power and 
prestige, but will strengthen and exalt it and add to the Na- 
tion’s efficiency. 

Mr, President, do we know the largeness of the task before 


us? Do we measure the gravity of defeat? I fear not. The 


fight for gain is so fierce that it seems universal. 
everywhere. It is confined to no class or condition. The Na- 
tion's needs are the common prey. Why is this? It is not 
because we are not patriotic. It is not because we are wholly 
sordid. We have not come to realize what we must do to win 
this war. The people do not know the real facts. They will not 
cease their race for gain and profit till they do know the 
urgent need for sacrifice and self-denial. They have been told 
from day to day that things are going all right. They are 
assured that Germany is on the brink of collapse; that Austria 
will make a separate peace; that revolution is coming; that the 
German people are held to their Government only by the strong 
arm of despotism; and that the people of the central powers 
are cn the verge of starvation. We are told that great armies 
are Leing formed, armed, equipped, and trained and that a mil- 
lion and a half men will soon be on the battle front; that sub- 
marines are being sunk faster than they are being built, and 
that this menace is being rapidly overcome; that millions of 
tons of shipping will soon be launched; and the sky will soon be 
darkened with aeroplanes. I do not minimize what has been 
done. We have done much, but it is not so much what we have 
done as what we must do that concerns me. This we have 
hardly begun, and this is what the people shorld be told. This 
they must know before they will forget self and gain and do 
what they must do to win this war. 

I picked up a paper this morning which was published a short 
time ago, which contains an article I desire to read, because it 
simply corroborates what I have just said as to the reports 
which have been given out to the people. This was evidently an 
inspired article; it evidently came from information given to 
the correspondent by heads of departments or members of the 
administration. Listen: 

Many encouraging features of the war situation have developed 
during the last few weeks. Aircraft construction is going forward 
satisfactorily— 

Yet on yesterday, Mr. President, its progress was developed 
on the floor of the Senate. Is it possible that it is going for- 
ward satisfactorily when it is proceeding so that it looks like 
we shall get but 37 airplanes to France on the Ist of July? Did 


Profiteering is 


not the administrative officers of this Government know that 
situation when they gave out the impression that the airplane 
program is proceeding satisfactorily? If the progress shown 
yesterday is satisfactory progress, then God help our people 
machine-gun construction is ahead of schedule. 

We have had information on the floor of the Senate how the 
machine-gun program is proceeding and how we have delayed 
and delayed month after month trying to devis2 a new machine 
gun, when France had furnished to us full plans of her machine 
guns, that have proved their effectiveness in this great war, 
and how we have had finally, after months and months of delay 
and experimenting, to come back to the French guns. 


Transportation of troops is going on with little interruption or loss, 
and a reorganization of the bureaus of the War Department promises 
increased efficiency. 


This correspondent gets the same idea that I have advanced 


here and I am going to read what he says—as to the importance 


of cooperation between Congress and the Executive. 

But the most bribed pa feature of all is the initiation of a work- 
ing agreement between the Executive and legislative branches of the 
Government through the medium of conferences 1 8 members of the 
Military Committees of both Houses of Congress with members of the 
war council. If this is to be a fixed policy, as intimated. it is certain 
to result in great benefit to the United States. 

I hope that these conferences will not only continue, but 
I hope that they will be extended until they take place between 
the Executive of the Government and members of the Military 
Committees of the two Houses as well as between members of 
the Military Committees and members of the war council. 

Nothing must be said that will aid and comfort the enemy 
has met every suggestion of lack of progress heretofore. The 
time has come to stop that cry. It is the refuge of the coward 
and the craven or the shield of the enemy’s friend. No greater 
aid can be given Germany in this dark hour fhan to luil our 
people into a false security. We are no craven cowardly people. 
The bigness of the task does not discourage us. Dangers do 
not appall nor difficulties dishearten. Let us know what we 
must do and we will do it bravely, heartily, and well. The way 
to nerve our people and bring out their greatest effort is to let 
them know what is needed and what dangers confront them. 
Christian Science does wonderful things, but it does not make 
us ready for war. It does not supply the Government needs for 
a department head to say he is away ahead with his program, 
when the program is hardly begun. I have sometimes thought 
that the worse things are the rosier the picture given out. 
That is not wise. It is time to stop it. Department heads 
know better, and it is time for them to give the people the 
truth. If the 22,000 aeroplanes that we were to get to Europe 
this year will not be more that 300, as has been stated around 
this Chamber from time to time and if it is not to be mere than 
87 by the middle of the year, as stated on the floor of this 
Senate yesterday, tell the people so, and tell them why it is so. 
If they are to blame for the delay, tell them what to do and 
they will do it. 

If the submarine is sinking the world’s shipping faster than 
ships are being built, let the people know it. If they are to 
biame for the delay in shipbuilding, tell them how and they 
will bend every effort to meet this absolute need. If our sol- 
diers and the people of the allied countries are threatened with 
starvation because we are not saving enough food for them, let 
the people know it and they will not only hasten and enlarge 
production but they will deny themselves to the limit. Make 
them feel that we must win by our own strength rather than 
through Germany's weakness and the response wiil be full and 
prompt. French statesmen do not hesitate to tell the world of 
their need and their extremity. Every citizen of this country 
should read the account of the address by the French high 
commissioner at Baltimore on the evening of March 18. ‘The 
more we study it the more we feel the heroic suffering of Urance 
and begin to know what we must face. The French high cm- 
missioner does not hesitate because what he says may reach Ger- 
many. He wants to reach us; he must reach us if the French 
people are to be saved. 


France Must Get Foon—Tarpiev PLEADS ror INCREASED (BREAL SUP- 
PLY FROM UNITED STATES—Many Loxd WITHOUT BDRRAD—ONLY ONE- 


THIRD OF INDISPENSABLE SUPPLY SEXT OVER IN PAST TONKE Mons. 3. 
Sars Commissioxer—Horses REDUCED 50 Per Cext AND Coors 
SLAUGHTERED. 


BALTIMORE, dib., Harri . 


America must do more toward reducing the Comestic consumo 
cereals and increasing exports of that food to France, ae ; 
8 French high commissioner to the United Staten. 
he delivered here to-night before the Southern Commercial t e 
“You must do it because it is a case of necessity, because ji ir at he 
done,“ asserted M. Tardieu. “For these past three mantis 7 
ments of cereals from America to Europe have been shant 
third ot the supply recognized as indispensable to strictly re! 


needs.“ 
The s, 
cerning 


ker was given an ovation by the diners, apd hbis vomark< o 6u- 
e need of food restriction made a profound t=xpression. 
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BREAD CARD GIVES 10 OUNCES. 


Summing up some of the economies of food practice in France, and to 
emphasize his request for more food from America, M. Tardieu said: 

Lon are aware that the French nation has always lived mostly on 
wheat bread. Our prewar consumption was 700 tons per month, 
Our present consumption has been now reduced to 530,000 tons, a reduc- 
tion of about 25 per cent. 

„Ot course it was impossible to reduce to any great extent the bread 

ration of the soldier. hat ration, which amounted in the first years 
of the war to about 25 ounces, has been progressively cut down to a 
little over 21 ounces. 
“ But, on the other hand, as regards the civilian population, we had 
to establish the individual bread card, allowing only about 10 ounces 
per day, which means barely the third part of the average daily bread 
consumption of the French peasant or workman before the war. 

“ Feeding of horses and cattle on cereals which could be used for the 
making of bread has, been prohibited. ‘This resulted in a decrease of 
50 per cent in the number of horses in France and in an important re- 
duction of our cattle. 

“PROHIBIT ALL PASTRIES. 


“ We have radically suppressed, on the other hand, all flour-consuming 
industries. The manufacturing of biscuits and of pastry has been com- 
pletely prohibited. Strict rules have been imposed on hotels and res- 
taurants, 1 A absolute suppression of fancy bread. 

“T heard that some Americans, who were in France a few weeks ago, 
have been wondering why we have not kept the meatless days. 

“This 7 1 te of meatless days resulted from the lack of cereals 
for the cattle feeding, which Involved the killing of cattle, and the kill- 
ing of cattle was meant, on the other hand, to tg about a reduction 
in the human consumption of these same cereals. may be allowed to 
add that of late my good friend, Mr. Hoover, insisted that as far as 
possible we ought to try to substitute the meat consumption for the 
consumption of these same cereals. 

“We have reduced our sugar consumption by 49 per cent, our rice 
consumption by 61 per cent, our imports of dried vegetables have been 
reduced by 52 per cent, of oils and fats by 48 per. cent. 

“ SOME DISTRICTS WITHOUT BREAD. 

“The people who have imposed such sacrifices on themselves are a 

ple who have kept fighting for almost four years; a people who 
ave mobilized 7,000,000 men from a N. an which, excluding the 
inyaded territories, does not exceed 35,000,000 inhabitants; a people 
whose womer and children have taken the burden of industrial and 
agricultural work left by the men who joined the army; a people whose 
army lost over a million men in killed, over a million men in maimed ; 
a peonio whose army, nevertheless, is still holding with an unconquer- 
able steadfastness over two-thirds of the western front. 

“Within the last weeks, despite the restrictive measures I have 
stated, there have been in France agricultural districts which had for 
days to put up with a complete, absolute deprivation of bread, which 
8 eo! go on without endangering the physical and moral health of 

e nation. 

“T am aware of what you have done in order to reduce yeur domestic 
consumption and to increase your exports; but you must do more. You 
must ae for it is a case of necessity. You must do it because it 
can one. 

“We and our European allies—the British, the Itallans—have been 
taught to suffer. Americans, who are now sharing our burden of blood 
and of death on the battle line, we are requesting you to share as well 
in the rear our burden of 3 In order that you and we win 
the war, it is necessary that you here in America should all agree to 
a new effort and to new privations.” 


The Washington Post, in an editorial on this statement, says: 


Whether the enemy is comforted by these facts or not, it is absolutely 
necessary that the people of the United States should not deceive them- 
selves as to conditions in France. The first step toward giving effective 
aid is to know that ald is imperatively needed. 

That is a truth that should have been uttered long ago and it 
should be followed by those in authority as to our own conditions, 

We must put men on the battle line in western Europe. We 
must supply them with munitions, food, and clothing, and we 
must feed the allied nations. We must furnish ships to carry 
all these things to them and especially to our own armies. No 
one of these needs can be said to be more important than the 
other. To fail in one is to fail in all. From the time we entered 
the war the cry has been “ ships, ships, and more ships.” The 
allies have sent that cry across the sea. We have done much 
to meet it, it is true, but we should have done more and we must do 
more to win this war. Glowing accounts have been given out 
of ships built, of contracts let, of armies of workmen enrolled, 
and of millions of tons to be available, and to make assurance 
double sure we have been also told that submarine losses are 
falling off and that this danger is being overcome. What are 
the facts? 

Listen! Oh, that every loyal citizen would listen to these 
facts and weigh over and over again their significance. In 
1915 over 1,800,000 tons of shipping were sunk by the submarine. 
In 1916 over 3,400,000 tons were destroyed, and in 1917 over 
9,100,000 tons fell a prey to this terrible weapon of destruction. 
In 1915, 685 ships sank beneath the waves, and in 1916, 1,310 
disappeared, while in 1917 over 3,000 were the toll of the deadly 
torpedo. The average for January and February of this year 
is practically as high as for the preceding January and February. 

Mr. President, I have read hastily the address delivered by 
the chairman of the Shipping Board last night. It is a very 
interesting address and it gives interesting information; but, 
Mr, President, I think it falls short of the great duty that rests 
upon the head of the Shipping Board to tell us not so much 
how we are progressing but what the enemy is doing to endanger 
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our success in this war. It is all right to point out in glowing 
terms the difficulties that the Shipping Board has been con- 
fronted with, and what it has accomplished toward solving those 
difficulties, but it is more important to impress upon the people 
of this country what we must meet and what we must do in 
order to get our ships across the sea. 

If there is any one impression that a citizen of this country 
would get from reading that address, to my mind, it is that 
things are in good shape; that we need not worry; that we are 
meeting the submarine; but, Mr. President, the fact is that if 
every ton of shipping that Mr. Hurley says is contracted for wus 
built to-morrow, it would not replace the tonnage sunk last year 
by the submarine. That is what the people of this country 
must know; that is what Mr. Hurley and those in authority 
ought to give to them. 

Oh, Mr. President, we need not worry about Germany know- 
ing about this; they have come more nearly giving the facts 
with reference to the sinking of ships to our people than we 
have done or the allies have done. Oh, Mr. President, must this 
democracy in the conduct of this war depend upon autocratic 
Germany, its enemy, to get the facts with reference to what is 
being done? Mr. President, why is it that we get news from 
Germany with reference to our boys at the front before our own 
people give it to us? Why is it that 48 hours before we knew it 
from our own sources Germany had told us that American 
engineers had been captured on the battle line in Europe? Why 
is it that for 48 hours our officials were giving out to our peo- 
ple that these were Canadians? Why is it, Mr. President, that 
48 hours ago Germany told the people of this country that 
American soldiers had been met in this, the greatest of the 
world’s conflicts, and that they had been driven back; and why 
is it that for 48 hours our representatives have been telling 
the people of our country that our men were not on the firing 
line, and this morning comes the dispatch from Gen. Haig that 
American troops are fighting shoulder to shoulder with the 
French and English? 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator a question. I will ask him if he belleves everything he 
hears reported from German sources? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No, Mr. President; I do not. 
But when the German reports are verified hours and days after- 
wards, then it is a strange thing to me that our own people, 
who control the cable lines and the telegraph lines, do not give 
us the facts themselves. That is all I am complaining about, 
that we do not get the facts. I want the people of this country 
to have the facts. Why? Because I believe it is the best thing; 
because I believe it will be better for us in carrying on this 
world contest; I believe it will inspire and nerve the American 
people to make the sacrifices that are absolutely necessary if 
we are going to do our part in winning this great struggle. 
But as to our shipping: With the demands upon it much 
greater, the world’s shipping has diminished. since the war 
began from twelve to fifteen million tons. What are we doing 
to offset this terrible destruction? Last year, with nearly 
10,000,000 tons sunk, the world built only about 4,000,090 tons, 

Senators, I want to impress that fact on you, that with all 
the progress that we can hope to make in building ships, it 
will be almost the fall of 1919 before we will be building ships 
as fast as the submarine is ‘sinking them, if it keeps up its 
deadly work. : 

This year the world will not build more than 6,000,000 tons, 
if it does that; and if the submarine keeps on its deadly work 
through this year as it did last, we will be short a further 
3,000,000 or 4,000,000 tons that are so much needed. Building 
in English and American shipyards is not progressing und has 
not progressed as it should. Deliveries are behind the con- 
tracts, and if the submarine keeps up its work as heretofore, 
we can not hope to equal its destruction before the fall of 
1919, with the greater part of this year’s production not com- 
ing available until the last of this year. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jonnson of California in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Washington yield to the 
Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator has stated that we would 
probably produce—and I presume he means to include the 
allies—6,000,000 tons in 1918, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
the world—not more than that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, what tonnage is 
ing—gross tons? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; dead-weight tons. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But the Senator has already stated that 
the world lost in 1917 nearly 10,000,000 tons, 


Yes; the tonnage produced by 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. I referred to dead-weight tons. 
The tons I am giving are dead-weight tons all the way through. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then. I want to call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the fact that he is in error. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I venture to say my figures are 
not too low. 

Mr. McCUMBER, No. indeed; they are not; but the Sena- 
tor has misread the tonnage given by the British Admiralty as 
dend-weight tonnage, when, as a matter of fact, it is gross ton- 
nage. The gross tonnuge sunk since the beginning of the war 
up to the present time is more than 13.000.000. which amounts 
to about 16,000,000 dead-weight tons; so that the Senator in 
giving the probable construction of 1918 in dead-weight tons 
and comparing it with gross tonnage is making a compurison 
that is not altogether fair. If he would give it in gross tons. 
he would find that we will not construct—and when I say 
“we” I mean this country and our allies—more than 4,000,000 
gross tons in 1918, even according to the most roseate estimutes 
that have been made, and not 6.000.000 tons. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am. giving my 
figures in dead-weight tons. and I am taking my figures from 
statements made by our officials. They may be too low; I am 
afraid they are; but. as low as they are or as high as they are 
in some directions. they are bad enough; they make the outlook 
dark enough and are enough to inspire our people to greater 
effort. I am Inclined to think the figures given by the Senator 
from North Dakota are nearer the actunl facts. nearer the cold 
truth, but I am trying to be conservative in this matter. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, I take these 
figures from the British Admiralty figures which were published 
March 21, 1918. and the British reports are always in gruss 
tons, and it is so stated: The gross tonnage lost in 1914 was 
681.863: in 1915, 1.724.720; In 1916. 2.797.806; und in 1917, 
8623623, making a total of 11,827 572 gross tons. nearly 12. 
000.000 gross tons: und that multiplied by 1.65 would give you 
your dend-weight tonnage, which would amount to about fifteen 
and a half million tons. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes: more than 18,000,000 tens. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And that is the real loss. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am glad to have 
those figures given. We will get the truth by-and-br;: and the 
truth. I fear, will be nearer the figures of the Senator from 
North Dakota than wy figures. My figures are, in round num- 
bers. the official figures of the officinis of our own Government. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield te the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MYERS. If the outlook is as bad und black and ominous 
as the Senator says—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Well. it is. 

Mr. MYERS (continuing). If we are tottering and stagger- 
ing on the verge of defeat and facing certain defeat, what good 
18 accomplished by proclaiming it and dwelling upon it and 
spreading such disheartening doctrine to the people of our coun- 


try? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh. Mr. President, this is not 
disheartening doctrine. This is presenting to the people of this 
country the facts. and that is what they need. That is what 
they have not been getting. 

Mr. MYERS rose. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. T can not yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MYERS. I should like to ask one more question: What 
are we to do about it? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish the Senator would ask a 
question relating to the facts. I am simply giving facts. The 
Senator can draw his own conclusion from the facts. The Sena- 
tor may not agree with me that it is wise to give these facts to 
the people. I believe that it is the highest patriotism to do it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President. I should like to ask the 
Senator what remedy he has to suggest? ‘Criticism accomplishes 
nothing unless you suggest a remedy. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am going to come right to that 
in just a few moments. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will just say right here, that 
one of the best remedies is for the people in authority to tell 
the people of the country what the condition is, and what they 
must do and ought to do in order to remedy it, and then the 
people will do it. 

Mr. MYERS. I should like to ask what the people can do? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If there is anything wrong with 
labor in our shipyards, tet them know what is needed of them, 
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and they will do it. No man can question the patriotism of the 
labor of this country. When they know what is required of 
them in order to win this struggle and save the world from 
autocracy and militarism you can depend upon them to do that, 
but as leng as you tell them that everything is all right. that 
things are coming along well, that we are building ships faster 
than the submarine is destroying them. that everything is doing 
finely, they will take their days off; they will not work any 
harder than they feel that it is necessary to work. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I should like to ask, What can 
the people do? What is there that they enn do? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh. Mr. President, it is not so 
much what the people can slo; it is what administrative officers 
ought to do to let the people knew what must be dune. When 
the people know it, then they will do it. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. They tell them every day. 

Mr. JONES of Washington.. The Senator from Arizona says 
that they tell them every day. I have not been able to find It 
yet, and I read this speech of Mr. Hurley, for whom 1 have the 
highest regard and the highest opinion, I believe be is doing 
splendid work with the shipbuilding program. I have not any 
criticism to make with reference to that; but I think that if 
Mr. Hurley would tell the people just exactly whnt the situa- 
tion is and what ts needed, he would not have any trouble about 
getting n resnonse from the people of this country. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Did he not do that last night? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; he did not. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, Mr. President. let me rend to the Senator 
just a line or two with respect to what was said. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, I have the speech right 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I want the Senator to answer the very 
questions that are propounded here. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. All right. : 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Here is what Mr. Hurley sald: 

When we took hold we found there was ne shipyard in existence 
with which we could place an order. 

the in old yards war taken hy the enlarged 
navel program: the remainder by private concerns, 

There were 37 steel shipyards when we beran. We have located 81 
additional garin. and 18 ethers are being expanded. 

We are building 235 new ys, or 26 more than exist now in 
all the shipyards of England. 

One concern in Seattle laid the keel of an 8,800-ton versel, and it 
was launched in 64 days, and it made a voyage on January 14. 

Mr. JOXES of Washington. If the Senator is going to read 
all of the speech. I hope he will not do it in my time. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, Here is just a summary of four or five 
lines more. 

Mr. JONFS of Washington. AN right. 

Mr. SHAFROTH (reading)— 

It made a voyage on January 14. 

The total of our steel construction on March 1 was 8,205,708 dead- 
weight tons. of which 3.045.408 were requisitioned. 

Of this amount of tonnage, 28 per cent has  completed—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. SHAFROTH (continuing)— 

This in addition to building onr shipyards. 

There are 322 wooden shipbvildine ways, which, added te the steel 
shipways, gives us a total of 739 berths for ships. 

Mr. President, when you consider that we had nothing to 
begin with, that it was difficult to get men, that it was almost 
impossible to hire men. and is almost impossible yet to hire 
them. T say the record whieh has heen made by this honra is 
something that it seems to me is unequaled in the shipbuilding 
history of the entire world. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Why, Mr. President, declama- 
tion will net win this war. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizonn. Well, if it will not, why do we get it 
from that side of the Chamber? 4 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Declamation will not meet the 
submarine’s ravages. No questions are asked there te answer, 
That is simply a statement of what has been done. I am not 
questioning the facts that the Senator has read. I have not 
impugned them. Confess them all, for the sake of the argu- 
ment. What impression does that give to the people? The very 
impression that I think is wrong. It gives to the people the 
impression that we are getting along all right; that we nre able 
to meet the submarine. You wil! not find anywhere within the 
pages of that speech any statement with reference to the losses 
caused by the submarine; and I said a moment ago that grant- 
ing the construction of every ton of shipping that Mr. Hurley 


says we have under contract—over 8 000,000 tons—still the sub- 
marines sunk last year more than that. 


1918. 
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Mr. SMITH of Arizona. 
The Senator says declamation will not help win the war. 
declamation will not help us, why do we have it? 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from North Dakota 
rose first. I will yield to him, and then I will yield to the 
Senator from Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to ask the Senator from Colorado 
what construction he places upon the words which he read from 
the speech of Mr. Hurley, quoting him: 

The total of our steel construction on March 1 was 8,205,708 dead- 
weight tons. 

Does the Senator mean to say that Mr. Hurley intended to 
convey to the American people the impression that we had actu- 
ally constructed 8,205,708 tons of shipping? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No, Mr. President. It says there exactly 
what was done. 

The total of our steel construction on March 1 was 8,205,708 dead- 
weight tons, of which 3,045,408 was requisitioned. 

That is what it means, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then, that would leave a balance of 
5,160,300 deadweight tons. Does the Senator contend that Mr. 
Hurley intended to convey to the American people the impres- 
sion that we had actually constructed, outside of the requi- 
sitioned vessels, 5,160,300 tons of shipping? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I do not know what Mr. 
Hurley understood. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am asking the Senator 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator asked me what Mr. Hurley 
understood. I do not know what he understood. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I am asking what the Senator under- 
stands, What construction does the Senator put upon those 
words? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I put upon those words the construction 
that there are now in course of construction, completed in many 
respects, some of them, and some of them not, 8,205,708 tons of 
shipping. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then, why did not the Senator say that 
there are contracts out to construct that many ships? The 
Senator knows as well as I do—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I did not say anything. I 
simply read the statement that is made here. That is what I 
have read. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; and gave a wrong impression to the 
Senate. The Senate would draw from that statement the im- 
pression that there had been actually constructed that many 
million tons, when, as a matter of fact, there have been just 
two ships of less than 20,000 tons constructed and put afloat 
and in use, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, here is a statement which 
shows that enormous progress is being made in the line of 
shipbuilding. I do not care how many ships are being con- 
structed if we are making as much progress as it is possible to 
make, That is the object and the purpose of this board, and 
that is what they are endeavoring to do. When a board takes 
hold of conditions where there are hardly any yards available, 
where nearly everything is being constructed for private owner- 
ship, where everything in the way of construction is occupied 
and can not be obtained, and yards have to be built, of course, 
it can not do this in a minute. It is mighty easy for a per- 
son by his hindsight to say what should have been done, and 
if our foresight were as good as our hindsight no doubt some 
errors would be corrected. But, Mr. President, the test as to 
whether this Government is doing things well is the test as to 
how the men are working, and if they are working faithfully 
and honestly and doing their very best in the matter then 
they ought to be free from criticism; and the criticism, instead 
of doing good, will do us harm. 

What has England done during this time? What has France 
done during this time? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
yield for a speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washing- 
ton has the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow 
me to finish my statement with another quotation from the 
address that was just quoted by the Senator from Colorado? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will yield to the Senator to 
do that, because I take it that it is in answer to what the Sena- 
tor read a moment ago. 


How are we going to stop ae 


Oh, Mr. President, I can not 


Mr. McCUMBER. He also stated: 


Of this total steel construction 2,121,568 deadweight tons, or ap- 
proximately 28 per cent, has been completed. 

What do the American people understand from that? I know 
that Mr. Hurley did not intend to be understood as saying that 
28 per cent of this shipping had been completed. What he 
really intended to say, and what he did say in his explanation 
thereafter, was that we had progressed to the extent of 28 per 
cent of what would be required to complete those contracts; but 
we have not put out a single ship under them, except two ships 
that have already been set afloat. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I now yield to the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon]. He wanted to ask the Sena- 
tor from Colorado a question, and I will yield for that purpose, 

Mr. KENYON. No, Mr. President. The Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Sara] asked a question as to what we were doing, 
or what we could do. I want to bear my testimony to the fact 
that we are doing tremendous work to end the submarine peril. 
The American Navy has cooperated with the British Navy, and 
is sending the submarines to the bottom about as fast as the 
enemy can make them; and our Navy has done great work. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I am agreeably surprised at that 
contribution to this oratory. It seems to me a little higher 
and a little more American than this constant criticism. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I do not permit 
the Senator from Arizona to question my Americanism in connec- 
tion with this matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I do not question the Senator's 
Americanism—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
tions of that kind. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona (continuing). 
Americanism of his h. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, there is more 
Americanism in my speech than there is in the suggestion of 
the Senator from Arizona that the truth be concealed, in my 
judgment. I may be wrong, and the Senator from Arizona may 
be right, but he is not any more patriotic than I am. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I am more silent in the way of 
criticism. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Arizona has 
not any more of a patriotic purpose than I have. The Senator 
can not find, in the remarks that I have made, any criticism of 
the Shipping Board, or of the work that it has done, I defy him 
to find it there, 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. 
Senator pleases. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
has the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. 
Washington has not—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator from Arizona 
desires to interrupt, he will address the Chair Then permis- 
sion will be accorded by the Senator from Washington for any 
further remarks. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. 
have never violated it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair was laboring under the delusion that it was just violated, 
but he may have been in error. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I have seen the present occupant of 
the chair do the same thing on the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have studiously 
and carefully avoided making a criticism against the Shipping 
Board and its work, but I have stated the facts which I think 
they ought to state to the American people. I admit that they 
have done great things. I was going to say it if the Senators 
had not interrupted me; but what I am calling attention to is 
the fact that in my judgment the officials of this Government 
are not giving the facts to the people that would nerve the peo- 
ple and spur them on to do more. I do not say that it is the 
fault of the Shipping Board that more ships have not been 
built. I will have my say with reference to the work of the 
Shipping Board when the time comes for the committee that is 
investigating it to make its report. Iam not criticizing it now. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Presdent—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Just a moment. I am not dis- 
cussing the great patriotic work of the Navy, as suggested by 
the Senator from Iowa. He can not surpass me in praise and 
admiration of it. It can whip its equal of anything afloat that 
it can get at. Nobody questions the effectiveness of the Navy 
or its hearty, loyal cooperation with the navies of our allies. 
But, Mr. President, whether they are sinking the submarines 
faster than they are being built or not, the fact is that the sub- 
marine is sinking the world’s shipping almost twice as fast as 


Well, I do not want any sugges- 
But I question the 


I am not speaking of that, if the 


I know it; and the Senator from 


I am acquainted with that rule and 
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it is heing built, and it is doing it to-day; and that fact ought 
to spur the American laborer and the American capitalist ani 
the American people to redouble their efforts, under the control 
and direction of the Shipping Board, to build more ships, so 
that as the Navy sinks the submarine the world’s shipping may 
grow and increase to carry our troops. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senater from Indiana? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator has said that he has not offered, 
nor has he to offer. any criticism of the Shipping Board. I 
should like to ask him whether it is not a fact that they quar- 
reled for four months, and something over 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not care to go into that at 
this time. 

Mr, WATSON (continuing). Four precious months, as to 
whether they should build wooden ships or steel ships, and as 
to whether Gen. Goethals or Mr. Denman should have his way 
about it. taking almost six months of precious time, with noth- 
ing accomplished ? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I do not care to 
go into that, I did not intend to do anything of that kind in my 
address, It is not my purpose to criticize the Shipping Board. 
I have carefully prepared my remarks so as not to do that. T 
will say here that I believe the Shipping Board ts doing its 
utmost to meet the situation; and if I have any fault to find at 
this time, it is just what I have said—that they are not telling 
the American people the real facts and the real conditions and 
problems that they have got to meet In order to win this war. 
That was the sole purpose of my address, and I am not going off 
into these other matters. That applies to all the department 
and burean heads as much as to them, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for just a 
suggestion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. KING. The Senator adverted a moment ago to labor. 
and stated that 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am not going into details about 


that. 

Mr. KING. I was just about to make this observation—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. 

"Mr. KING. The Senator indicated that he hoped that labor 
and capital would do their duty. I was sincerely desirous that 
the Senato“ would conjure Inbor, in view of the fact that we 
have had nearly 4,000 strikes during the past year. to address 
itself earnestly to the pressing necessities of the hour. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I ain not going 
into that phase of the matter at this time. Even if I grant— 
and I simply de it for the sake of the argument—the on 
of the Senator from Utah. I am satisfied that it will be remedied 
if the Shipping Board will come to labor and tell labor of the 
danger that confronts us and of the need for it to put forth 
every effort—to work overtime in order to meet this danger. 
Labor will respond when labor knows what is needed and re- 
quired of it. 

Mr. President. when I was interrupted I was just going to 
say this: I saw my good friend from Minnesota here a moment 
ago, but he has gone; but I know his intense patriotism, and I 
was going to say this: I know my loyal, brave, intensely Aimer- 
jean friend the Senator from Minnesota will not admit that 
we are not going to curb the submarine. I hope to God we 
will. but it is not safe to count on that, Let us take the situa- 
tion at its worst and redouble our efforts to meet it, 

Now, I wish my friends would listen to what I intended to 
say when they got so anxious. 

We are doing better. Things are running more smoothly. 
The investigation that we have conducted has done a great deal 
of good. It həs spurred them to activity, and I think they 
feel we are trying to help them and not hinder; that we are 
not captious, but that we are trying to be helpful, and they 
are showing a desire for cooperation. And, right in that con- 
nection. Mr. President, I am going to refer to one or two mat- 
ters that have been accomplished by this investigation. I 
know that some of the people in the country criticized Con- 
gress for investigating these different things. They say we 
ought not to be doing it; that it is humpering the Government. 
I venture to say that there is not a Senator on any committee 
that has been conducting any of these investigations that will 
not admit that every one of them has done great good and 
has made the Government stronger and more efficient to-day 
than it was when these investigations began, 
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Just as an illustration, contracts have been let much more 
promptly since this investigation began than they were before. 
There were applications pends from my State for contracts 
for the building of wooden ships; ud this I know about per- 
sonally. They were not acted upon. They had been before the 
Shipping Board a long time, with no action taken. I do not 
blame anybody; I am simply calling attention to the fact. 

When this investigation was started and these matters were 
called to my attention I asked Mr. Hurley about them before 
the committee, and within two days I had an answer, stating 
that these contracts would be let. That was well, and other 
contracts have been acted on in the same way. 1 do not say 
that Mr. Hurley was to blame for the detay in connection with 
those contracts. Mr, Hurley was comparatively new at this 
work. I do not say that anybody especially was to binme, 
because these contracts had not been acted upon; the beard 
has had a tremendous job to do. It is a fact, however, that 
they had not been acted upon, and it is a fact that they were 
acted upin promptly when the matter was called to their 
attention before the committee, 

Again, Mr. President, what is the situation about contracts 
for wooden ships? We have been urging their construction. 
We need every ship that we can build. Mr. Hurley says that 
in his statement given to the committee. He says they are 
going to get every ship that can be bullt—steel and wood. 
We have the timber and the wood on the Pacifice coast, but 
what is the report now? The report is that no more contracts 
for wooden ships will be let that Involve the constraction of new 
ways. There are shipbuilding companies on Puget Sound that 
are building ships for the Government that are doing the work 
satisfactorily. One company says, “If you will let us have 
the contracts, we will build five additional ways and put in 
the water 10 more ships this year,” but they will not let the 
contracts. Why? It was stated a few duys ago by a high 
official of the Shipping Board that they would not let these 
contracts because they did not know whether or not they would 
have engines to put in the ships when they are built. 

My God, Mr. President! Is it possible that the people of this 
country can not build engines and machinery as fust as they 
can build ships? If that is the case, then we are in a bad way; 
but I do not believe that that is correct. I believe that we can 
marshal the laborers and the mechanics of this country, organ- 
ize and mobilize our power and our skill and eur labor to 
man every ship that is built and to build many more ships. 

What do my people say? They say that if the Shipping 
Bourd will determine upon a definite program of building ships 
Oregon and Washington ean furnish the lumber and the labor 
for 450 wooden ships every yenr, and they can do it. There is 
no doubt about ft. I hope the board will seon adopt such a 
program, No one will criticize them for taking any reasenuble 
risk in making contracts for ships in this hour of the Nation's 
need, but they will be criticized if they don't get the ships they 
could get. 

We have done great things in the shipbuilding development. 
We have not done the best we could. When I say that I do 
not say it in criticism of the Shipping Board. It is more in 
criticism of the people of the country who have not responded 
to our needs as they should, because they did not know them. 

We have not done the best we could, but grant that we have 
done much the needs are greater now than ever before. Our 
own needs are greater, the needs of the allies are grenter. 
We need more patriotic and unselfish “know how,” we need 
more energetic, faithful work, more earnest, faithful. patriotic 
workers, looking only to the performance of their task and a 
victory for our cause and country. Let those in charge of the 
work and who know the details and the needs tell the people 
frankly what is Incking or what is needed in the shipbuilding 
plants, in the engine-producing plants. and elsewhere and our 
people will do it. Trust the people. Have confidence in them. 
They will overlook mistakes honestly mace. 

I want to say to the Senator from Colorado there are mis- 
takes, mistakes in action, mistakes in poficy that I know are 
honestly and patriotically made, and I will never criticize 
them except to help correct them, The people will withhold 
harsh criticism in this hour of stress, but they will not con- 
done hurtful and timorous concealment of rea? needs. They 
will not take boasting or self-glorification for genuine per- 
formance. Let department heads step telling of what they 
think they are doing and do what ought to be done. The peo- 
ple will find out and give due credit for whatever may be ac- 
complished. 

Not only are we not building ships fast enough but we are 
not able to equip them as fast as we could build them. Not 
only is the present supply of foodstuffs very low but the pros- 
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pects for the future are dark and full of danger to us and 
the allies: We are failing in aeroplanes. Steel is slow in de- 


very. Engines and machinery are lacking. We must follow 
Germany's course and coordinate our industries to one end and 
aim—the prosecution ef this war. We have the man power, if 
properly directed and used. to meet all these needs. 

Now, let me tell the Senator from Colorado what I would do 
if we keep falling behind, if we do not come up with ships, 
machinery, food, fuel, and munitions. If this man power will 
not apply itself it should be applied by the Government. We 
have taken the flower of the land to fight and to die. If those at 
home will not work and sacrifice to support them they will have 
to be made to do so. It may not be opportune, we may not be 
ready for it, but I would vote to-morrow to take every man and 
woman in this country between the ages of 18 and 60 years and 
assign them to that work where they are most needed, regardless 
of what they are now doing. 

That is no proposal to conscript labor. I would not conscript 
labor as such. If we are to have conscription outside of the 
Army it must be the conscription of every man and every woman, 
no matter what their occupation or work may be, without fear 
or fayor. This ought not to be necessary. It may not be neces- 
sary if the people can realize what must be done. Oh, that some 
tongue of fire could arouse them to the needs of the hour. I wish 
the President of the United States would come to us not to inter- 
pret the thought of the people but to tell them the needs of the 
hour and point out our duty to the boys at the front and to the 
Nation. What he would say the papers would print, the people 
would read, and the response would be prompt and full. 

Not only should we know the facts at home but we must not 
minimize the situation abroad. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. Let us weigh these facts care- 
fully to determine what is necessary. Germany is in a better 
position to-day than ever. She has conquered Russia and 
Roumania and forced from them a humiliating peace. Her 
eastern armies are free to act to the south or on the west as 
they see fit. They can strike when and where they will. Oil and 
minerals will soon be available to them in abundance. Within 
six months the menace of starvation will be over. The gran- 
aries of eastern Europe will be open to her without fear of 
interruption. They feel that they are victorious. This is the 
critical time for us and the allies. Lf we can win the war this 
year it will save us years of war, billions of money, and thou- 
sands of lives. If this war is won for us, we must win it, and we 
must do it before the allies are defeated. I am no military 
genius, but unless we exert our utmost power I see the possibility 
that the Salonikan army may be destroyed; Italy may be over- 
whelmed ; France, brave and glorious France, may be brought to 
her knees; England, proud and tenacious, may be compelled to 
accept peace; and our brave boys may be confronted 3,000 miles 
from their base of supplies by the conqueror of Europe. 

Then we will wake up, but it will be too late. Our Army 
will be lost. ‘The peace imposed upon us will dim the glories 
of the past and be a perpetual humiliation for the future, all 
because we have failed to do our duty. What shame, humilia- 
tion, sorrow, and regret will go with us to our dying day if 
our boys come home defeated and disgraced and point their 
fingers at us and say: “ We did our best but we failed. We 
were defeated because you failed to keep us supplied with 
what we needed to bring victory.” Then indeed will we call 
upon the hills and mountains to fall upon us. Then indeed 
will we wish that we had never been born. 

This possibility emphasizes to me what we are fighting for 
and what the issue is that demands the sacrifice of so much 
wealth and noble manhood upon a foreign soil. We did not 
go into this war in the interest of the world. We did not go 
into it in the interest of Europe. We did not go into it to 
restore ancient boundaries nor to avenge the wrongs of foreign 
peoples. We went into this war for America. We went into 
it for the United States. We went into it for our own people. 
We went into this war to defend and maintain the rights of 
American citizens, to uphold the Nation's sovereignty, and to 
deserve the respect of the peoples of the earth. All these things 
are at stake now, and more. The very essence of our national 
life is in danger. The Pilgrim Fathers braved unknown dangers 
and death for the right to live the life they wanted to live. 
The priceless right to live and be governed in their own way 
earried Washington and his devoted band through the suffer- 
ings of Valley Forge to the glorious victory at Yorktown, and 
burst in full fruition at Gettysburg and Appomattox. We are 
threatened with the loss of that priceless heritage. The right 
to live our own national life in our own way is the issue at 
stake on the western battle line in Europe. It is more precious 
to us now than it was in the past, because it is enriched by 


the sacrifices, courage, and blood of those whose fame will never 


die. That right will be preserved. It must be preserved. Our 
people will preserve it no matter what the cost may be, and 
in preserving it for ourselves we will preserve it for a liberty- 
seeking world and the humanity of all time. 

Mr. President, this is what our boys are fighting and dying 
for. May we nerve and cheer them by showing to them that 
the soul of this people is aroused; that we will make any 
sacrifice; that we will endure any privation; that we will 
forget self and forego gain; and that every resource and every 
ounce of the Nation's power is behind them until victory crowns 
their efforts, ennobles their sacrifices, and rewards their valor. 
Let the German people know that we hold them our enemies 
so long as they sustain and uphold a system that would impose 
upon us the burdens, the dangers, the brutality, and autocracy 
of militarism, and that we will wage this war with all our 
energy, with all our resources, with all our manhood, and with 
all our power until we are safe and secure from the dangers 
of that awful curse to freedom, liberty, and individual hap- 
piness and national life. 

Mr. President, we have put our hand to the plow; we must 
go to the end of the furrow. If militarism is not destroyed 
abroad it will be enthroned at home. The issue is worth all 
the cost. Every resource and activity of our people must be 
directed to the production of food, fuel, clothing, guns, ammuni- 
tion, war equipment, aeroplanes, naval vessels, railroad trans- 
portation, and ships, manned and equipped. The one supreme 
thought, purpose, and aim must be to wage this war. Let 
capital give up its gain and labor forego its reward. Let self 
be forgotten and personal ends forsaken until we are forever 
free from the danger and threat from within or without of 
militarism. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
Secretary report the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. France in the chair), 
It will be stated. ; 

The SECRETARY. On page 5, under the heading “ Suppressing 
liquor traffic,” the House text reads: 

SUPPRESSING LIQUOR TRAFFIC, 
For the suppression of 
80.858. on of the traffic in intoxicating Uauors among 


At this point in the bill the committee proposes to insert 
the following: : 


Provided, That the sale of anhaionium or RY ote to an Indlan, or 
its introduction into the Indian country, sha ke. and is hereby, đe- 
clared to be a violation of the acts of July 23, 1892 (27 Stat. . 

30. 1897 (29 Stat. L., p. 506), punishable 


260), and Jannsry i 
accordance with the penalties provided for therein, 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST, Win the Senator allow me to ask a ques- 
tion for information? I anticipate a point of order against 
the amendment; in faet, three or four Senators have told me 
that they are going to make a point of order on this particular 
provision. I have been looking over the matter during the 
last hour, and I fear it is subject to a point of order. A point 
of order is not debatable. I ask permission, therefore, to in- 
clude in the Record certain matter found at the bottom of 
page 7 and the top of page 8 of the committee's report, and 
also a letter from Dr. Wiley and some of the testimony from 
the Smithsonian Institution in reference to the drug called 
peyote. I ask that permission because I could not ask it after 
the point of order is made, as it would not be debatable. 

Mr. OWEN. I now make my point of order and submit for 
the Record the following letter in justification of it. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let me ask the Senator, Is the letter a peti- 
tion of the Osage Tribe? 

Mr. OWEN. No; it is from the Arapahoe, Cheyenne, Kiowa, 
and Comanche Tribes. 3 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Arizona submitted a 
mass of material that I think he ought to have summarized 
and told those of us who know very little about this matter 
exactly what the argument on that side has been. The Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma offers a paper. I ask that that paper be 
read, whatever it may be. 

Mr. OWEN. I shall be pleased to have it read. It is a letter 
from these Indians asking that this legislation be not passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kiya in the chair). The 
letter will be read. : 

The Secretary read as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 23, 1918. 


To the Hon. Rogert L. OWEN, 
United States Senate: 

The undersigned delegates, representing the Arapahoe, Che 
Kiowa, and Comanche Tribes of Indians in the State of 
hereby respectfully 
delegation in Congress, 
requesting the Oklahoma 8 to regard the wishes of our 
in the matter of pending legislation on the use of peyote. 
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The people of our respective tribes believe that the use of peyote is 


not oar harmless but that it is positively beneficial to us, and that the 
prohibition of its use by Congress would be a sad misfortune to our 


people. 

Therefore we ask that when the bill relating to this subject is brought 
up for consideration in the Senate and in the House of Representatives 
the wishes of our tribes will be given due consideration by you, and 
that, if consistent with your judgment, the pending bill be opposed. 

Very respectfully, 
Jock BULL Bran, 
CLEAVER WARDEN, 
Paul. BOYNTON, 
Arapahoe Delegates. 
REUBEN TAYLOR, 5 
Jon WILLIAMS, 
Curer Lirrin Haxp (his X mark), 
Jos. MIGUEL, 


J. W. WALDO, a 
CHARLEY JACKSON (his x mark), 


Kiowa Cuantey (his X mark), 
Kiowa Delegates. 


Cheyenne Delegates. 


WILBUR Prawo. 
Comanche Delegate. 


Mr, ASHURST. I will ask the Senator from Oklahoma to 
withhold the point of order just long enough to have read a 
letter from Dr. Wiley on this subject. It is a very short letter, 
and I ask that it be read. 

Mr. OWEN. I withhold the point of order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
letter sent to the desk by the Senator from Arizona. 


The Secretary read as follows: f 
FEBRUARY 6, 1918. 


Dear SENATOR ASHURST: I have just been called on the phone and 
told that a hearing is to be held before your committee this afternoon 
on the subject of peyote or mescal button. 

I made some investigations of this dead arug a iew years ago by 
ndministering it to one of my assistants, Mr. E. E. Ewel, who con- 
sented to make the trial. Mr. Ewell is now dead, so could not be called 
as a witness. 

I am suffering from a very severe cold and can not appear before your 
committee in person. I desire, however, to make an earnest plea to 
your committee to 5 5 the use of this insidious drug among the 
American Indians. It is driving many of them to ruin, Its effects may 
be compared in some particulars to those of cocaine. It causes the 
victim, who becomes semiconscious, to have the most wonderful sen- 
sations of delight and pleasure, especially through the visions of flowers, 
sunshine, and verdure, which rise before him, The intoxication lasts 
from 24 to 48 hours and then gradually passes away. During its con- 
tinuation the person is totally unfit for mor useful purpose. It is a 
typically habit-forming drug, and to those who 8 in it the desire 
for its use becomes uncontrollable. The active principle is probably a 
resin or a glucoside. It probably is of the same nature of the poison in 
Indian hemp. Its use can no more be regarded in the light of a re- 
ligious rite than that ol alcohol, morphine, or cocaine. Its entire pro- 
hibition would conserve the financial, physical, mental, and spiritual 
welfare of the Indians. 

I ask you to read this letter to your committee and to have it appear 
in its proceedings, ‘ 2 

Respectfully, H. W. Winey, 

Hon. HENRY F. ASHURST, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. ASHURST. I send to the desk and ask, without reading, 
that the report of the committee on this subject, found at the bot- 
tom of page 7 and the top of page 8, be included in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
of the Senator from Arizona is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

SUPPRESSION OF LIQUOR TRAFFIC (GRATUITY). 

Estimate, $150,000, and allowed by House and the committee. 

Two amendments have been add to the House provision, one pro- 
hibiting the sale of “peyote” to an Indian, or its introduction into 
Indian country, and the other making possession by a person of intoxi- 
cating liquors in the Indian country, where prohibited by treaty or 
Federal statute, an offense. 

Respecting “ peyote” or anhalonium, some of the Indians seem to 
regard the use of this herb or plant as sedative and not harmful and 
others object to its prohibition upon the und that it is used by the 
Indian as a part of his religious ceremonies. The weight of the testi- 
mony heard Before your committee seems to justify its exclusion from 
the Indian reservations, use its effect is harmful. It appears to be 
a dried bean, round in shape, and is smoked, eaten, or taken as a pota- 
tion when made into a liquor or tea. Some written objections to this 

rovislon prohibitigg its use appear in the record of the committee hear- 
oe Several briefs and arguments against the use of the drug and 
justifying the amendment are incorporated in the committee's hearings. 

In nd ndian appropriation act approved May 18, 1916, Congress pro- 
vided that— 

“The possession by a person of intoxicating liquors in the countr: 
where the introduction is prohibited by treaty or Federal statute shall 
be prima facie evidence of unlawful introduction.” 

his legislation has hel very much in this important work, but we 

are often confronted in the prosecution of these cases with the defense 

that the liquor was found or purchased from some one within such 

3 and therefore no action can be taken because the real offender 
n 


is not own. This plea is oftentimes without foundation, but it is 
impossible to rebut same. It therefore becomes necessary to make more 
tringent the law on this subject. 


The Indians in Oklahoma, and especially at Osage, have considerable 
funds, and because of their wealth and the valuable oil and gas lands it 
becomes 8 to protect them to the fullest extent against intoxi- 
cating liquors. Intoxicants are often used for the purpose of debauch- 

e Indian and to procure his signature to a lease or deed of or to 


in 

valuable land. With legislation indicated making it an offense to have 
liquor in possession within the Indian country, this traffic would be 
Perk ree to a minimum and it would afford greater protection to the 
ndians, A 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the point of order presented 
for the determination of the Chair? 

Mr. SHAFROTH obtained the floor. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am willing to leave the point of order to 
the determination of the Chair. If the Senator from Colorado 
will pardon me, as he has been recognized, the question whether 
the sale to Indians or the introduction into Indian country of a 
certain substance called peyote should be prohibited is one that 
has been before the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs a num- 
ber of years. In this bill the Senate committee, after volumi- 
nous hearings, included a provision that this drug, sometimes 
ealled peyote, or anhalonium, should not be imported into Indian 
“ country.” 0 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
ment? 

Mr. ASHURST. I have not the floor; I am speaking in the 
time of the Senator from Colorado. I will yield if I can do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

11 05 SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The question I wanted to propound is 
this: We are trying to conserve the health and the lives of the 
Indians. It is a phrase that is frequently used, that they are 
the wards of the Nation. Am I correctly informed when I am 
told that this particular drug is so intoxicating that it inflames 
the brains of the Indians and is even worse than whisky, for 
instance? 

Mr. ASHURST. The testimony shows that this drug is some- 
times eaten like dry tobacco. Peyote grows on a small cactus 
plant. It is eaten or it may be brewed into a tea and drunk as 
a potation. The point of difference, or the line of cleavage, as 
to prohibiting its use arises in this way: Most of the Indians 
that use it, as far as I am able to learn, use it in the nature of 
a sacrament at some of their religious ceremonies. It is not 
used as is tobacco; it is not used as is alcoholic Hquor by the 
American people; but it seems to be used by the Indians as a 
pore of sacrament in some religious function, some religious 
rite. 

The testimony seems to be conclusive that the drug, when 
drunk as a potation or when taken in the dry leaf or button, 
produces a most agreeable and felicitous state of feeling, a 
rapturous delight on the part of the one who takes it; that is 
to say, to a person filled with peyote a cloud that in fact was 
dark would turn into a rosy sunset of pastelle shades, and a 
mountain of insignificant proportions would become one of 
gigantic proportions and of symmetrical outline. In other 
words, peyote produces an exhilaration of imagination, followed 
by a nervous reaction that sinks the patient into sullen gloom. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator know whether or not 
they use it at the snake dances? 

Mr. ASHURST. No; I am not aware that it is used at the 
snake dance, unless it be that it is made into a potation and 
drunk at or during that ceremony. 

Your committee took the view that the use of this drug 
should not be allowed if possible to prevent it. Your com- 
mittee took the view that this drug should not be allowed to 
be imported into the Indian country. Your committee felt 
that the sale of peyote to Indians should be prohibited. In my 
judgment, from a practical standpoint, it is almost impossible 
to prevent the Indians from using it, because it grows on our 
side of the Rio Grande and we can not prevent the Indian 
from gathering it. He knows where it grows, and how you can 
prevent him from secretly gathering, drying, and using it I 
do not know. 

Our amendment does not penalize an Indian for gathering 
and using it. It simply penalizes the sale of peyote to the 
Indians or the importation of it into the Indian country. 

Mr. OWEN. At the conclusion of the remarks of the Senator 
from Colorado I shail renew the point of order on parliamen- 
tary grounds, not on the grounds of health or other considera- 
tion. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I have been astonished at 
the course of the discussion in this Chamber during the pro- 
ceedings of yesterday and to-day. I must say that I do not like 
the criticisms that have been made, because I think they are 
unfair. I do not think they are made in the spirit which should 
animate a Senator of the United States in this crisis. It seems 
to me these attacks are prompted by passion little short of mad- 
ness. 

Mr. President, it must be remembered that the United States 
was not a warlike Nation at the beginning of this war. We had 
lived in peace. Our people were opposed to enormous armies. 
Ever since the Civil War there had been a continued policy to 
hold the size of our Army down to the minimum and to prevent 


Will the Senator permit me for a mo- 
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every effort to enlarge it. We did not at that time realize 
that any nation would willfully disregard our rights on the high 
seas or ever attempt to destroy those rights. We believed na- 
tions Were honest in their intentions and in their purposes, and, 
consequeutly, when this war came upon us we were not pre- 
pared. We could not have been prepared except through action 
of Congress in the various matters of legislation that were nec- 
essary to change our settled policy years in advance of the time 
of present need. 

When on the Gth of April, 1917, we declared a state of war 
existed between the United States and Germany there was be- 
gun the most tremendous task of equipping our Army and Navy, 
and in every way making ready for this great struggle. Con- 
tracts of hitherto unimagined dimensions, involving expendi- 
ture of most stupendous amounts, were made. Because the 
terms of some of those contracts have not completely been car- 
ried out are our officers to be held up to ridicule and scorn? 
Is it possible that men will not recognize that it is only elemen- 
tary justice to aceord commendation and encouragement to offi- 
cers who are giving the very best that is in them, and that to 
withhold condemnation is a duty? 

A great uproar has been voiced over the delay in sero- 
plane construction. It was repeated yesterday time and again 
that about 20.000 aeroplanes, or a very large number, were to 
be finished by the 1st day of July of this year. but that their 
completion had been delayed 90 days, Senators have had ex- 
perience with contracts, they have had experience in building. 
and they know it is most difficult ever to get a contract per- 
formed in the time that the agreement prescribes. 

Is it to be contended that because a contractor can not com- 
ply with his covenant the officer of the Government who is 
straining every nerve to complete the war equipment must be 
blamed for it? What is there fair in a contention of that kind, 
and what result dves it bring? What is the remedy proposed? 
There is no remedy proposed. The officers are doing the very 
best they can, and when they are doing that we should commend 
them. 

Mr. President. we know that the steel plants at the beginning 
of the war were crowded with orders. We know that min- 
erals even could not be found that were necessary to go into 
the construction of the metal parts of aeroplanes. We know 
that the wood for the frames was still growing in the virgin 
forests. When contractors undertook to manufacture this large 
number by the 1st of July the only expectation that could ren- 
sonably be entertained was that they would use every effort 
and every endeavor to accomplish that result. It is said that 
in order to get the proper timber in sufficient quantity for the 
aeroplanes and ships it was necessary to build railroads to the 
forests to cut the timber, after which it had to be seasoned and 
prepared for use. 

Is it to be the rule that where the contractor failed or where 
delay was encountered in procuring material that officers are 
to be held up to scorn? What is the object of criticism of that 
kind? It is that those in authority must be removed. That is 
the only logical conclusion to be deduced. 

Those who know Secretary Baker know that he is an inces- 
sant worker; they know that he works day and night upon the 
problems constantly arising and pressing upon him for solution. 
Mr. President, we know that at night in the War Department 
there are hundreds of persons diligently working to hasten these 
contracts and to carry forward the multifarious undertakings 
designed to furnish our Nation with a proper military equip- 
ment. It is but just and proper that we show consideration for 
the official who refuses to be swept off his feet and demand time 
when it is available before rendering a weighty decision. 

Suppose it is decided to build wooden ships. Instantly there 
is criticism. It is declared to be an economi waste to build 
wooden ships when steel ships are the only ones which should 
be constructed. When the question arises as to whether a cer- 
tain type of ship should be built and an interval is taken for 
consideration, even though the delay is not serious nor the 
question clear, and the net result means the difference of only 
15 or 20 days, it is complained that the decision should be en- 
tered in a moment. Are we to condemn an official in such a 
case as that? n 

Mr. President, we find that when some contracts were 
warded there was a great protest about their being let at too 
high a price. Yet there would have been greater criticism if 
the usual time of advertisement for bids had been given than 
that insufficient time was not given for bids, Any number of 
such objections may be made. The only thing that we can say 
with fairness is that the officers have done what seemed to 
them best. They exercised their best judgment. 

Suppose you were to remoye Secretary Baker; is it possible 
that you could put a new man in that position who would be 
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as well qualified as is he? There has been criticism about mili- 
tary men letting contracts of this kind when they have not bad 
proper experience and are not skilled in business affairs. 

Mr. President, some people wbjectec very strenuously to mili- 
tary men doing this work, and made a demand for business 
men of large experience. We created various boards with 
civilian membership, and they were criticized. 

Then there was criticism to the effect that perhaps the best 
man was not selected ns Secretary of War. Mr. President, if 
you were to select a new Secretary of War to-day, have you 
any assurance that the man vou select would be any better 
than the present Secretary of War? The testimony before 
the Senate Committee on Military Affairs shows that a wonder- 
ful amount of work has been dene by Secretary Baker, and he 
deserves the highest praise and commendation. 

Six or eight months ago there was a campaign of abuse 
against the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Daniels. Yes; he -vas held 
up to scorn and ridicule; but, Mr. President, no voice of criti- 
cism is raised against him now. Everybody concedes that he is 
making one of the best, if not the very best, Secretaries of the 
Navy who has ever filled that high and important office. 

Suppose you turn out one official and appoint another. are 
you going to better conditions? Is it not true that in such a 
ease you would be removing a man who has had experience, 
which is most valuable, and substituting one without such 
experience? Is not it still true that it is unwise to swap horses 
in the middle of a stream? 

Mr. President, take the question of shipping: I want to 
repeat and rend what I read before; I think it is a marvelous 
stntement, proving the speed and the effectiveness of the Ship- 
ping Board in its vital task of ship construction. ; 

The statement is: 

The total amount of our steel construction on March 1 was.8.205,7 
dead-weight tons. This is made up of 5.160.300 dead-weight tons under 
contract with the Emergency Fleet Corporation and 3,045,408 decad- 
weight tens of requisition vessels. 

Of this amount of tonnage 28 per cent has been completed. 

Mr. President, what does that mean? It means an enormous 
amount of tonnage has been compieted, according to the státe- 
ment of the chairman of the Shipping Board. He says here 
in the text of his speech: 

Of this total steel construction 2.121.568 dead-welght tons, or ap- 
proximately 28 per cent, baye been completed. 

That is the amount. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SHAF ROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What does the chairman of the Shipping 
Board mean by “have been completed“ — that the steel has 
been completed? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. 
pleted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. 
what he says. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh. well. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not know. These are the people 
who, as n matter of fact, know what they are doing when they 
say that it has been completed, I do not know why—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. But he was talking about steel. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. About what? 

Mr. GALLINGER. He was talking about stecl, not steel 
ships. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No. The statement is: 

The total amount of our steel construction on March 1 was 
8.203.708 dead-welght tons. This is made up of 5,160,300 dèa- 
weight tons under contract with the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
and 3,045,408 dead-weight tons of requisition vehsels. 

Of this total steel construction 2.121.568 dead-weight tons, or 2 
proximately 28 per cent, has been completed. That means that in 
addition to the building of our new yards, we have also been building 
ships; that is, the program for steel ships has advanced 28 per cent 
toward completion, 


I want the whole truth to be known. 1 have not read this 
entire speech as yet, but I have read the synopsis of it. How 
can you build completed ships inside of six or eight or nine 
months? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me—I am not going to get into a controversy over that—the 
Senator led us to believe, or at least intended to lead us to 
believe 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I think he believed himself that 28 per 
cent of the ships have been built. If we go up one of the 
streets of Washington where they are constructing a great 
office building, we may find the steel construction up, but ro- 


I suppose it means what it says—eom- 


The ships are not completed. 
Yes; that is as I understand it; that is 
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body would think of occupying that building, although the 
steel work has been completed. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I have not read this entire statement; it 
was handed to me while the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones] was speaking, and I did not have time to read the 
text of the speech, but there was a synopsis of it here, which 
would seem to show great activity, and it is not open to the 
construction which the Senator from New Hampshire places 
upon it. The statement is that 28 per cent of the steel con- 
struction—put it in that way; I care not what it is—has been 
completed. That shows activity; it shows that there has been 
as much work done as could possibly be done. For that reason 
this should not be the subject of criticism. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator from Colorado has 
gotten a misunderstanding of that, judging from his discussion 
with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. QALLINGER]. 
think Mr. Hurley makes the matter very clear. After making 
the statement that “ 2,121,568 dead-weight tons, or approximately 
28 per cent, had been completed,” he then states: 

That is, the program for steel ships has advanced 28 per cent toward 
completion. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That does not mean that he has com- 
pleted a single ship. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Of course, the ships are in various stages 
of construction; there is no doubt about that; they are not all 
in‘the same stage of construction. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It simply means that, taking the entire 
contract, they have completed about 28 per cent of it in actual 
work. That does not mean that a single ship is afloat. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That may be; but, Mr. President, there can 
be no doubt that that exhibits great activity; that it demon- 
strates the fact that there has been energy and activity dis- 
played which is remarkable, indeed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I sincerely hope that the future 
will show greater activity than has been shown in the past, 
because, if it has taken over a year to arrive at the point where 
28 per cent of the program has been completed, then before the 
program is completed it will take, at the same rate, nearly four 
years; and I am quite sure, if the Senator from Colorado will 
think the matter over, he will ask that greater activity be 
shown in the future than has been shown in the past. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Of course, we want these ships constructed 
as rapidly as possible, but it requires time to get ready to build 
them. Mr. President, look at this statement in regard to the 
condition which confronted the Shipping Board at the start. 
The statement is: 

Seventy per cent of the space in old yards was taken by the enlarged 
naval program, the remainder by private concerns, 

So when the Shipping Board began its operations there were 
no slips upon which could be built either wooden ships or steel 
ships. Is it expected ships will rise as if by the touch of the 
lamp of Aladdin? You can not build ships in that way. You 
have got to take time to prepare the ways, and you have to take 
time to get the steel. The steel plants were busy; they had 
orders months ahead and could not take these contr ucts and 
manufacture and fabricate the materials into the proper shapes 
in a month's time. Mr, President, this statement says: 

There were 37 steel-ship yards when we began. We have located 81 
additional yards, and }8 others are being expanded. 

Mr. President, what more can be asked? Congress is ready to 
appropriate all the money that is necessary to win this war, 
There is no doubt that these men are anxious and ready to put 
these ships in commission and to get them over where they can 
be an effective force. 

Mr. President, in the construction of ships great difficulties 
have been encountered. For a long while sufficient men could 
not be obtained. Are the members of the Shipping Board to be 
criticized because men will not work? Again, the employees of 
the shipyards at times went on strikes. Are the members of 
the Shipping Board to be criticized because some of the work- 
men engaged in the construction of ships quit their jobs? Is 
there any fairness in making a charge of that kind? 

Mr. President, it seems to me that when we take into consid- 
eration the fact that we were unprepared—the fault of Congress 
and not the Shipping Board—and that when they took up their 
task the conditions were deplorable, the Shipping Board should 


be criticized or commended according to the conditions as they 
found them and according to how they have improyed the op- 
portunities that have been given them. 

There has been a demand for a great Army. I have, heard 
criticisms made as to the manner of raising the Army. Some 
have said that the men were called out too quickly before the 
ships were ready to transport the troops oversea. Others have 
complained bitterly that we have not a large force in France. 
Others have said that they were organized before we had guns 
ready to place in their hands. Others have uttered criticism 
because the bore of the Springfield rifle was changed and modi- 
fied so as to accommodate ammunition made and used in Europe. 
Others have stated that we ought to have adhered to the old 
bore of the Springfield rifle and continued to grind out the 
rifle which we were prepared to manufacture. 

Why, Mr. President, no matter which side of any proposition 
was presented, it has been made the subject of criticism; but 
it is not fair; it is not right, when men are doing their best. 
that they should be subjected to criticism because of conilitions 
over which they have no control. If any officer, agent. or em- 
ployee of the Government has willfully done something wrong, 
then, of course, there should be criticism, and there should be 
removal, 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FALL. I desire to understand, if I can, the Senator’s 
position with reference to this matter. It seems that he is 
expressing his opinion, and, I judge, that of others. Does the 
Senator take the position in a republic, a democracy, where the 
business is purely the people’s business, that, right or wrong, 
there shall be no criticism of the acts of public officers, although 
they may, in the judgment even of the Senator himself, tend 
toward public disaster? 5 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, no, Mr. President, I do not take that 
position, There is such a thing as fair criticism and such u 
thing as unfair criticism. in my opinion, 

Mr. FALL. Undoubtedly; I thoroughly agree with the Sen- 
ator as to that; but I understood the Senator to say that, unless 
it was apparent that some public official was willfully pursuing 
a wrong course, he should not be criticized. Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in my judgment—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; I did not go to that extent. 

Mr. FALL. I was simply going to say that, in my judgment, 
in the office of the Secretary of War or in any other great de- 
partment of the Government from this Chamber to the White 
House, ignorance is more to be condemned than willful intent. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. ‘There is no question that if there is negli- 
gence, if officials are loafing upon their jobs, or if there is a 
clear intention of avoiding work or anything of that kind, of 
course there ought to be criticism; but what seems to me to be 
unfair, Mr. President, is that men who are straining every 
nerve trying to get the Nation in a condition to make an effective 
fight instead of being encouraged are subjected to severe criti- 
cism for things beyond their control. Such critics do not take 
into account the difficulties we had to encounter at the be- 
ginning of this war; they do not take into consideration the 
fact that those difficulties were almost insurmountable. It 
seems to me that the weight of that fact ought to be kept in 
mind in any discussion of these problems. 

Mr. President, I did not rise to make a speech. These sug- 
gestions have come to me since I have been on the floor, and 
have come largely from the newspaper containing Mr. Hurley’s 
speech in New York last night that was handed to me while the 
Senator from Washington was addressing the Senate. It seems 
to me from the statements that are made concerning the Ship- 
ping Board, the Aircraft Board, and other war work of the Goy- 
ernment, that the results have been truly wonderful, especially 
when we consider that it has taken us less time to accomplish 
the results achieved than it took England, although England 
was much further advanced toward a war footing than we were. 
It seems to me that we should be congratulated upen the fact 
that such good and effective work has been done. Let us stop 
such unfair criticism and bend every energy toward the winning 
of the war. ‘ 

Mr. WILLIAMS and Mr. OWEN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair promised to recog- 
nize the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. Does the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr, OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not rise to interrupt the Senator. I 
rise to take the floor. 


1918. 
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Mr. OWEN. I have made a point of order against an item 
on page 5 of the appropriation bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That can be withheld for a while, can it 
not? 

Mr. OWEN. 
floor? - 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know; that depends on how much 
I am interrupted. 

Mr. OWEN, Will not the Senator let me make the point of 
order? It will only take a moment to dispose of it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. OWEN. I make the point of order that the amendment 
to which I haye referred, on page 5, is general legislation on an 
appropriation bill, There is no question about the point of 
order being well founded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the point of order is well taken, and sustains the point of 
order. 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask that the next passed-over amendment 
be read. 

Mr, OWEN. 
66, after line 4. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oklahoma will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 66, after line 4, at the end of the 
item relating to the Five Civilized Tribes of Indians, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 


The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw from 
the 8 0 of the United States, from funds on deposit to the credit 
of the Chickasaw Tribe of Indians in Oklahoma, the sum of $15,000 
to be used for construction and equipment of dormitories at the Murray 
State School of Agriculture at Tishomingo, Okla., and to be immediately 
available in addition to the sum of $50,000 provided for the same use 
by section 18 of the Indian appropriation act of March 2, 1917. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I send to the desk a letter from 
the Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs justifying this 
item. The purpose of the amendment is to use funds of the 
Chickasaw Nation for the Murray State School of Agriculture at 
Tishomingo, I ask that the letter from the Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the request will be complied with. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
* OFFICE or INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, March 25, 1918. 

My Dran Mr. Hastixas : Referring to your inquiry in regard to the 
proposed construction of the dormitories for the Honky State School 
of Agriculture, Tishomingo, Okla., I wish to say that bids have just 
been received for the construction of the two dormitories in accord- 
ance with the plans and specifications which had been presented by 
the authorities of the school, and the lowest bid so received is in the 
sum of $54,400. You will recall that the appropriation carried in the 
Indian appropriation act of March 2, 1917, was for $50,000, for con- 
structing and equipping these bulldings, and therefore the bid in ques- 
tion is $4,400 in excess of the amount which is available for construc- 
tion of the buildings, exclusive of equipment, and approximately $10,000 
will be required for this purpose. 

Very truly, yours, 


How long does the Senator wish to occupy the 


I now offer an amendment to come in on page 


E. B. MERITT, 
Assistant Commissioner, 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I understand from the pub- 
lication of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp this morning and from 
reports in the newspapers of what occurred yesterday that 
there was a most pathetic appeal from the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Jonnson] for “pitiless publicity,” and that the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] exclaimed in 
terms that thrilled everybody: “ Let the truth be known.” But 
for that fact I would not communicate what I am now going 
to communicate to the Senate, and through the Senate to the 
country. I have just received a cablegram from the front in 
France. It is in my own private cipher, unknown to Germany, 
or the allies, or President Wilson, and I therefore can not send 
it up to the desk and ask to have it read at the desk because the 
Secretary can not decipher and read it. I shall, therefore, be 
forced to read it myself: 

Mancn 26, 1918. 
Hon. JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS, 
Senior Senator from Mississippi: 


Most critical day of this long and hard battle, Withstood attacks 
of the Teutons here with comparative satisfaction. Huns attacked 
with infantry, cavalry, heavy and light artillery, aeroplanes, and gas. 
Had to give way a bit, but are not downhearted. Rumor of attack 
on Washington. How about it? 


To which I sent this reply: 


Purely a gas attack—polsonous, of course, if it had got us. Enemy 
was carefully prepared; we were in a measure taken unawares; most 
of us nct present; but, in the providence of God, the wind shifted and 
the enemy was stifled. (Sixnedi 

gn 


(Laughter.] 
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Mr. President, it just so happens that while the Wisconsin 
election is taking place, between loyalists and disloyalists of the 
United States, this attack by poison gas in the Senate of the 
United States was made, and I am sorry to say not only made 
upon the Republican side, but partially followed up upon the 
Democratic side—just about the time when we were trying to 
determine whether in Wisconsin a man in the past lukewarmly 
attached to America and the allies was to be elected to the 
Senate or a man who all the time has been outspoken and abso- 
lutely patriotic. There was no connection, of course; I do not 
charge that there was; it was just accidental; it was just inci- 
dental; it just happened that way; and it just happened that 
what aid and assistance was given to it on this side was the 
aid and assistance of those who also had been in the past some- 
what lukewarm in their support of the administration and 
therefore in their Americanism, 

+ Mr. President, the men at the head of the Shipping Board, 
the Aircraft Board, and the other boards of the Government 
preparing for the war are, as a rule, prominent Republicans of 
the country. They are true, patriotic, and honest in every 
sense of the word. It is not against them that they are Repub- 
licans; it is in their favor under a Democratic administration 
that they are; but I mention the fact merely to show that 
these men, who were probably recommended by Republican 
Senators, are the people at fault, if anybody is. As a matter 
of fact, I do not believe that anybody is, except that, of course, 
now and then we find a man put in charge of a job who is not 
equipped for the job. He may be a Republican; he may be a 
Democrat; he may be a Populist; he may be a Socialist; he 
may be anything. 

The peculiarity of this entire attack consists in this, that 
there is no attack on the patriotism or the motives of any man 
who is trying to do this war work; we are all trying to do it; 
but upon the very day that is the most critical day in this long 
and hard fought battle in Flanders and France, which the 
house of Hohenzollern is carrying on against the forces of 
civilization, it happens that this gas attack was made in the 
city of Washington in the Senate against this administration. 

Who doubts the honor, who doubts. the honesty, who doubts 
the patrotism, who doubts the earnestness of the head of this 
administration? Who dare utter publicly such a doubt? I pause 
for a reply. 

If anybody is to blame, Democrats and Republicans both are 
to blame, but neither of the two parties is to blame as a party 
at all. If anybody is to be blamed, it is the American people, 
and the American Congress representing the American people. 
Whether you blame them or not depends upon your standpoint. 
I do not blame them, because I think their conduct in the past 
has been right. It has been the conduct of a people prepared 
for peace, for progress, for industry, and unprepared for war, 
believing in their hearts, as I myself believed before this war 
began, that the time had passed when any autocracy or aristoc- 
racy or dynasty could plunge the world into murderous assault. 
You thought so as well as I; it was the American policy; and 
the American policy was right. It was to keep unprepared for 
war in order that we might be prepared for peace, for industry, 
for progress, for education, for civilization; but here you stand 
upon the 26th of this month with the Kaiser and the Huns, in 
more senses than one the descendants of the men who wor- 
shipped Woden and Thor and who are worshipping Woden and 
Thor to-day, rather than the gentle Jesus that walked by the 
lake of Galilee, with these Huns while they were making a 
final last effort to prove that might was right; that strength 
and force and discipline and effectiveness could overcome 
righteousness and mercy and love and civilization in this world. 
It just so happened that you selected that day to make an 
evidently prepared attack upon this American administration. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask the Senator to yield to me because 
I know of the patriotism of the Senator from Mississippi, and 
I am certain that he recognizes that I am as patriotic and as 
earnest for winning this war as any man in the United States, 
and that I will not recognize any party during this war in the 
matter of conducting the war; that we must win, and we must 
win unitedly; and we must lay aside our party prejudices and 
our affiliations wherever and whenever they conflict with our 
duty to support our Government. But I want to ask the Sen- 
ator if he does not think that possibly he may have been a little 
unfair in a statement which he has just made concerning the 
battle in Wisconsin, in which he says, if I understood him cor- 
rectly, that it is a battle to determine whether one who has 
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been merely lukewarm shall be made a Senator of the United 
States. or one who has been for the Government and right and 
patriotic all the time? 

I want to say that I agree with the Senator that if either one 
of those two men that are pitted against each other has been 
lukewarm in this great battle, then he ought to be defeated. 
We do not want anyone in the Senate of the United States to- 
day who is lukewarm. But I have understood that both candi- 
dates have conducted their campaign on the standard of Ameri- 
canism and the battle for Americanism; and I have understood, 
also, that both Mr. Lennoor and Mr. Davies have at all times 
been earnest, patriotic American citizens, each of them ready 
to do anything in his power to win this war. If that is true, 
then any statement that goes out from so patriotic a Senator as 
the Senator from Mississippi which would challenge the 
patriotism of one of these candidates, if it is not well founded, 
is an injustice, and I know that the Senator himself would be 
the first to correct it if he thought it was, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Dakota and I know one another well enough to know that neither 
one of us has ever been from the beginning of this controversy, 
from the sinking of the Lusitania down to now, in the slightest 
degree lukewarm toward the cause of the American Government. 
He has not been; there is too much Scotch in him. I have not 
been; there is too much Welsh in me. But, Mr. President, I am 
not prepared to apologize or explain what I said a moment ago, 
if I am correctly informed. The gentleman in whose behalf 
this attack upon the administration has operated—whether it 
was so intended or not I can not say—was the gentleman who, 
I understand, voted in favor of an embargo against our sending 
food or munitions of war to Europe, on the ground that it all 
had to go to the allies, while Germany could not receive any. 
The same man, if I understand his record correctly—and if I mis- 
understand !t anywhere I hope to be corrected—is a man who 
voted against allowing ou: merchant ships to arm themselves for 
self-defense while they were subjected to the villainous and 
assassinative attacks of the German submarines. The same man, 
if I understand correctly—and about that I may be mistaken— 
voted against. the declaration of war against Germany after we 
had received the injury of the sinking of the Lusitania, and the 
insult of telling us that we could have a little part of the high 
seas to sail in and trade in, provided our vessels went painted 
like a barber's pole! If I find that I am incorrect about any 
of that, I shall stand corrected; but if I am not incorrect about 
any of it, then I say he was lukewarm. It is too late when he 
is seeking a Senatorship to profess ultrapatriotism. 

The Senator says that after the campaign started in Wisconsin 
both candidates placed themselves upon record as being ultra- 
patriotic: One of them went so far as to say that patriotism 
alone was his platform. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Wait a minute. But “as the twig is bent, 
so the tree grows"; and as the man before we declared war 
was prepared to defend the honor of America or otherwise, 80 
he remains biased, pro or con, later, and he can not help it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr, SMOOT. The only reason I interrupt the Senator is be- 
cause he asked to de interrupted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that Mr. LENROOT 
did not vote against the declaration of war with the Imperial 
German Government. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. So much of that statement which I have 
made, then, is a mistake, and is acknowledged as one, because 
I. know that the Senator from Utah would not tell me it was 
an error unless it was; but the other facts remain, Here we 
were with out rights upon the high seas, American citizens in- 
sisting that a neutral had a right to his Hfe when he sailed 
upon the high seas; and here were these men, including Mr. 
Lennoor, asking the Government of the United States to tell 
an American citizen that he should not sail upon a neutral ship, 
or upon a belligerent ship owned by a private party. Here 
were these men insisting upon an embargo to keep us from 
sending food or fuel or munitions to Europe, our undoubted 
neutral right. Here were these men voting against arming 
our merchant ships to defend themselves against deep-sea 
assassins. Am I mistaken upon either one of those positions? 
If I am upen either, I will correct it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Utah? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I do. 
Mr. SMOOT. I have not looked that up; but I did look up 
the other question when the charge was first made in the pub- 
lic press, and I know that the first charge is not true. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is the first charge? 

Mr. SMOOT. As to the declaration of war. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, that is all right; I have corrected 
that. The Senator’s statement is sufficient. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator asked me if he was correct 
in the other two charges. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The other three. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say I have not looked up that question; but 
I want to say that if the charge is correct, there were Senators 
here who voted for it—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Wait just a moment; and there were Members 
of the House 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Democratic Members of the House—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘Yes. 

Mr. SMOOL. Who voted for it; and since then the Presi- 
dent has appointed them to responsible positions in the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say this: I am no longer a 
Democrat nor a Republican while this war lasts. I am not a 
partisan at all. I will vote against any Democrat nominated 
for office in the State of Mississippi, Bourbon Democratic as I 
am and as it is, if the Republicans nominate a man more loyal 
than he is. Now, that is a good deal, coming from a Bourhon 
Southern Democrat. I will face every situation that can put 
itself forward in my own State; and I am not condemning any 
Republican who is lukewarm in this war any more than I am 
condemning any Democrat who is equally so. I do not care a 
continental cent about his partisan politics, and I am asking 
you not to care. I am asking you to take the same position 
that I take—that if one man has been either unpatriotic, or 
even lukewarm, and another man of the opposite party to yours 
or to mine runs against him, support the man in the opposite 
party; and I am pledging you a word that so far has never 
been consciously violated that I will follow that course, even 
in 5 of Mississippi, Southern Bourbon Democratic State 
as it is. 5 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that there has 
not been a power asked for, there has not been an appropriation 
made 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, well, the Senator must pardon me. If 
the Senator rises to ask a question, I will yield. I did not rise 
for the purpose of discussing the relationship of the Republican 
Party toward the appropriation bills and the tax bills and all 
that. The Republicans as a whole have been patriotic and true 
to the country. Take that admission. Now, I decline to yield 
any further. 

Mr. SMOOT. I just wanted to make this explanation to the 
Senator 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I decline to yield any further, unless 
the ‘Senator wants to ask a question. I did not get up here to 
make a long speech. - 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator asked me a question, and I simply 
rose to answer it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, what is it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, I do not care about answering it nor do 
I care whether the Senator asks the question or not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What was the question? I do not remem- 
ber asking the Senator any question. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator refuses to yield. } 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if I asked the Senator any 
question which he has not either answered or attempted to 
answer, I do not remember it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. As Mr. Davies has never been a Member 
of either House of Congress, how does the Senator know what 
Mr. Davies would have done had he been a Member? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not, of course, know what he might or 
might not have said on the floor of either House. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; exactly. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Nobody except God knows what a man 
who has never been a pig would have said if he had been a pig. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is all right; but let the Senator an- 
swer my question civilly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am answering it civilly. No man can 
answer a question as to what a man would have said if he had 
been a lawyer, if it be admitted that he was not a lawyer. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Very well. If Mr. Lenroor to-day puts 
himself on the same platform of patriotism that Mr. Davies 
does 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course he does. 

Mr. GALLINGER (continuing). What right has the Senator 
from Mississippi to go back and find out that Mr. LENROOT ex- 
ercised his judgment precisely as some Democrats exercised 
theirs? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, yes; and the Democrats who exercised 
their judgment in the same way that Mr. Lenroor did were 
lukewarm to America. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But one of them, at least, has been ap- 
pointed by the President to high office since then. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I can not help that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That may be. It may be that it was done 
with the hope that he would prove less lukewarm in the future. 
I do not know. I am not criticizing your party. I am not 
criticizing mine. I am merely trying to show that Republican 
criticisms of the Democratic administration are unwarranted 
whenever they are partisan. 5 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi further yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do. ‘ 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator seems to put himself on a 
plane of patriotism higher than other men. I do not agree to 
that at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no; not higher than other men, but 
upon a plane of patriotism very much higher than men placed 
themselves who voted against letting American merchant ships 
arm themselves to prevent assassination, and upon a plane of 
patriotism very much higher than men placed themselves who 
wanted to vote for an embargo against America’s exercising her 
neutral rights of sending munitions and arms and fuel to 
Europe. Now, in that much I place myself upon a superior 
plane, yes; I do not care whether it affects Democrats or 
Republicans. 

Mr. GALLINGER. With the permission of the Senator from 
Mississippi, I want to say that it is a trifle late in the day for 
the Senator to be putting himself on a higher plane of patriot- 
ism than some of the rest of us. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ido not put the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire on a lesser plane. He voted right all the time, so far as 
I know. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I support Mr. Lenroor. The Senator 
supports Mr. Davies, as the Vice President does. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, I suppose the Senator is supporting 
Mr. Lenroor simply because Mr. Lenroor is the Republican 
candidate; and if Mr. Lenroor had been the Democratic can- 
didate and our man had been the Republican candidate he 
would have voted to support Davies. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I assume, if the Senator 
will permit me, that the Vice President of the United States, 
who has left his seat in the Senate and is now on the stump 
in Wisconsin advocating Mr. Davies's election, is doing it be- 
cause he is a Democrat. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. That was the cause of all this. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I assume that he is supporting Mr. 
Davies because he is a Democrat. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That reminds mg of something which I 
had very nearly forgotten. I believe perhaps the occasion, if 
not the cause, of this outbreak against the administration was 
that the Vice President of the United States has gone to Wis- 
consin to make speeches. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, no; we do not care anything about 
that. It is not important. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr WILLIAMS. One moment; I will yield in a minute. I 
am not sure of that; the Senator from New Hampshire denies 
it, but it is another of those remarkable coincidences where one 
of two things may be the cause of the other and one the effect 
of the other, or where it may be a mere accident that they co- 
incide. But, at any rate, the objection of the Senator from 
New Hampshire, and his mention of the fact that the Vice 
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President had gone to Wisconsin, rather strengthens me in the 
suspicion that I had to a slight degree formerly entertained, of 
partisan Republican bias in the attack of March 26 evidently 
concerted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is oversuspicious on that 
point. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator has intimated, or the Senator has 
said, that Mr. Lennoot’s vote on the McLemore resolution was 
unpatriotic. Does the Senator know that his own representa- 
tive in the House voted the same as Mr. McLemore did? 

Mr. WILLIAMS.. Who is my own representative? I did not 
know I had any. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. Sisson. 

Mr WILLIAMS. Oh! Oh! [Laughter.] Mr. President, I 
did not know I had any representative in the House, and I have 
not learned so yet. 

Now, Mr. President, I am making no partisan speech, unless 
a speech in defense be a partisan speech. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; although I wanted to conclude. 

Mr. CALDER. May I ask, Does the Senator imply that the 
Representative from the district in which he resides is also 
disloyal because—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The gentleman whom the Senator men- 
ron is not the Representative from the district in which I 
reside. 

Mr. CALDER. At least, he is from the Senator's State. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, yes; from the same State; but the 
Senator calls him my representative. I never made him my 
representative. He is not my representative yet. I do not want 
to be reduced to the point of talking about men by name. I 
have not done that thus far. 

Mr. CALDER. But the Senator referred 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have not defended anybody that cast that 
sort of vote, and I am not going to defend him; I do not care 
where he came from, nor to what party he belongs; and the 
Senator can not charge any of it up to me, no matter how 
anxious he may be to do it. 

Mr. President, I do not know that I know the American peo- 
ple any better than anybody else does. I am rather inclined. to 
think that maybe I do not know them as well as a great many 
other people in the Senate and House know them, because if 
there is a man living who recognizes the fact that he is to a cer- 
tain extent a provincialist, I am the man. It may be that [ 
can not size up public opinion in the far North, Northeast. and 
Northwest as well as some other men from some other sections 
of the country. I am a southerner, with a southerner's preju- 
dices, and a southerner’s traditions, and a southerner's ideals, 
and a southerner’s limitations, which are great. But, Mr. l’resi- 
dent, if I do know the American people, I know this about them, 
that they are ready to forgive errors when errors are ascer- 
tained by the makers of them and rectified; and that, whether 
ascertained and rectified or not, if the entire policy comes out 
successfully, and upon the whole is eflicacious and effective, 
they are ready to give praise to the pole rather than quarrel 
with it on account of its littie defects. That is my opinion of 
the American people. 

There have been those who have said, “ Do not judge other 
people by yourself”; but I have always thought that there was 
no other way of judging other people except by myself. ‘That 
would be my way of judging this thing, and I therefore believe 
it is the way of every fair and honest and patriotic American 
to judge it. 

Now, of course, it is an easy thing, with a million or two mil- 
lion men called from the pursuits of peace to warlike endeavor 
and high daring; with a Navy to be increased two or three fold; 
with airplanes to be built, even without factories in which to 
build them; with guns to be manufactured; with clothing manu- 
factories to be deflected from the ordinary clothing of the ordi- 
nary people to uniforms and overcoats of the soldiers; with 
troops to be sent abroad before the troops had the big guns and 
the airplanes; with our ally, France, begging us to send them, 
begging us to send them without guns or appliances, and saying 
that she could supply them just as well and more cheaply—of 
course it is easy, under all that state of affairs, to go around 
and find where John Thompson sometimes suffered from the 
inefficiency of this entire, great, revolutionized system, and 
where Jim Smith fell helpless in a hospital because a Govern- 
ment calling millions of men into camp, organizing improviso- 
torially—if I may manufacture a word—a force of surgeons 
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found now and then a man who has got a commission as a sur- 
-geom who did not know anything about medicine and did not 
know anything about surgery, Of course, when you come for- 
ward with the case of Jim Johnson or Billy Thompson and face 
me with it, and-you are æ truthful and an honest man, I take it 
for granted that you know all about the case of Jim Johnson or 
Billy Thompson, and I can not meet it. You can go out aud get 
10 more cases like it, and I can not meet them. I could arraign 
the Union Government and the Confederate Government during 
the War between the States, if I did nothing but go out and 
hunt mistakes and incidental cruelties and sufferings falling to 
the lot of individuals on one side or the other because of ineffi- 
ciency and ineffectiveness of men in high station, or in compara- 
tively high station; and I could forever damn the Federal Gov- 
erninent and the Confederate Government, both. But history 
will forever recite the fact that the Nation that “rose and fell 
without a stain” rose and fell as.a very effective fighting force 
on this earth, and that the Nation which conquered her was still 
more effective in spite of all the little faults of both. Yet there 
were men in the Federal Army and in the Confederate Army 
who mistook measles: for scarlet fever, and mistook rash for 
one or the other. and there were men who went out under Mr. 
Lincoln’s commission as brigadier generals and colonels that 
were not fit to command a company, as there were men who 
went out under Jeff Davis's commissions: in the same way. 

Mr. President, you can take your choice and have it one way 
or the other, but you can not have it both ways. You can not 
“keep your cake and eat your cake,” both. You can either be 
a great, civilized Nation, devoted to progress and to the happi- 
ness of the human race, consecrated to the cause of liberty, wor- 
shiping Jesus of Nazareth, the God of mercy and of love, pur- 
suing the avocations of peace, and preparing in peace for more 
peace as God shall give it to you, with still greater prosperity— 
you can be that, or you can be, upon the other hand, a military 
Nation, prepared off the bat to fight the world if the world dares 
come, sacrificing education, sacrificing religion, setting aside 
mercy and righteousness and love in the great business of being 
ready to whip the other fellow, or to attack and conquer the 
other fellow. You can be that; and if you are, you would be 
very much more efficient for war than you would be if you occu- 
pied the former standpoint. But, Mr. President, after you get 
through, and after you have trained a generation or two of men 
in that sort of so-called efficient way, they are—these men whom 
you have trained and mistaught—no longer American citizens, 
dedicated to the cause of liberty and consecrated to the cause of 
humanity, but they are machines—they are not even machines, 
they are bolts in machines; and the country which they would 
constitute would not be worth the trouble of any man’s dying 
for it, much less the trouble of any man’s living: for it. 

Of course, we were a people prepared for peace; and not pre- 
pared for war; and I thank God that except when we had to go 
into war in self-defense in the days gone by, we determined 
rather to take our chances when war should come, to “muddle 
through“ as best we could two, three, four, maybe seven years— 
hardly longer—than to keep oppressing the people with the down 
weight of taxes, of financial and home burdens, taking not only 
the money of the citizen but the life of the citizen for two or 
three years to train him to whip somebody when u war came. 

Now, we are going through it all right. Upon the 26th, which 
was yesterday, the Teutons on the other side of the water— 
these people who worship the god of military efficiency and of 
might, who are the descendants of the men who worshiped Thor 
and Woden and who are still to-day substantially worshipping 
Thor and Woden—made: their attack in all their magnificent 
panoply, superior in coordination, superior in discipline, superior 
in efficiency, man for man, to the men who stood in front of 
them, no matter how superior the men who stood in front of 
them may have been as men and not mere bolts in a military 
machine, 

They made their attack with all that superiority, and up to 
the last hour we have heard from, thank God, we are still hold- 
ing them, in spite of guns that shot 66 miles, in spite of a long 
40 years’ preparation of airplanes: and machine guns, and big 
guns, and infantry, and Uhlans and other cavalry inferior to 
them, man to man and company to company, in discipline; in 
military efficiency, although their superiors, as we are,. in intel- 
lect and in the love of righteousness and merey and deretion to 
the cause of love and humanity on this earth. 

It is long since we English and Americans and French passed 
the period when we believed that might was right. It is a 
long time ago since we passed the period when we believed 
that if you wanted anything from your neighbor all you had to 
justify yourself was to have troops enough to go and take it. 
We stood the battle there in Flanders on tle 26th. Suppose it 
goes against us. 


T am 
Suppose the worshippers of Woden and Thor break 
Suppose they 


There is too much. pessimism: in America here lately. 
tired of it. 
through between the French and the English? 
throw the French back upon Paris and throw the English back 
upon. the coast? Suppose; what I do net believe is possible, that 
they surround and capture the French Army, with the city of 


Paris! Suppose that Italy gets discouraged and quits! Sup- 
pose the English Army has to make embarkation at Dunkirk 
and Calais and Bordeaux and get back to the “tight little 
island ” as best it may and leave a whole lot of dead and prison- 
ers behind them! Suppose it all happens, am I downhearted? 
No. I believe that the two great English-speaking races can 
withstand the attack of the entire continent of Europe, even if 
they made Russia and France active: allies, and they will have 
a hard time doing it. They may do it with Russia; they can 
not do it with France. 

Mr. President, for God's sake, why is it that we can not vbey 
the injunction of Charles Kingsley and “hold our hearts up 
higher for those who are fighting afar,” instead of coming into 
this Senate about once a week in an apparently prepared and 
preconceived way for the purpose of throwing donbt upon the 
efficiency and the ability of our governmental machinery? 

We of this generation are not responsible for our govern- 
mental machinery, The Constitution tells: us how we shall 
elect a President and Senators and Representatives and how 
all the other officers: shall be appointed. We find some of you 
complaining about. machinery who do not want to give the 
President even the liberty to swap machinery. I find some of 
you holding the Senate back when the President is asking 
you when here is a round peg in a square hole or a square 
peg in a round hole to let him swap them. One of these pegs 
happens to be in one department and the other happens to be 
in another. He, the President, says, I can use them both if 
you will leave me free und give me some elasticity of au- 
thority,” and while you enemies of the administration are 
criticizing out of one corner of your mouth the inefficiency of 


his executive force you refuse out of the other side of your 


mouths to give him power to help himself. 

Mr. President, it is a sad day for America when upon the 
26th of March there ought to have been heard pans of praise, 
net for success, for no man can claim or boast of success, but 
every man can deserve it—not for success, but for the fact 
that our allies and our own boys, as far as they were in it, 
had at least deserved success. Instead of this Chamber ring- 
ing: with pæans of praise upon that day, telling how nobly 
and steadfastly our allies have stood, how bravely they have 
died, how the God of their religion, the God of love and mercy 
and righteousness and civilization might have taken them up 
under His two hands and lifted them to heaven as they died; 
instead of all this, so richly deserved, this great Nation, as it 
is represented in. the Senate of the United States, presented 
the spectacle of a debate as to how many airplanes we had 
a year or something else—hypercriticism, supereritieism, mere 
partisan quarrelsomeness. 

Now, I can not go into details about airplanes and things, 
because I do not know anything about it. The Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. SHarrorx] has gone into the details to some 
extent. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] did it the 
other day, and some of the other Senators did. Mr. Hurley 
has made a statement to the House committee: I do not know 
much about it; but I do know this and you know it, too, every 
one of you, and not one of you dare deny it—I pause for de- 
nial—it is that if there has been any falling down, if there 
has been any failure, and of course there must be both, with 
all this great revolution of an entire people in the revolution of 
aspirations, ideals, and purposes, from peace and progress: to 
war and destruction—you know as well as I do, and not one 
of you dare sny to the contrary, that every man charged with 
the responsibility was doing the best he knew how. If you 
had been in his place, you could not haye done any better than 
you knew how. 5 

What greater devotion can a man give to his country than to 
do his best? Who says that any of these men has not done 
his best? It may be true that some of them are-square pegs in 
round holes and somebody else ought to be put in their places, 
and that they ought to be kicked out;. but it is also true that 
the administration has been following the weeding out process 
as. well as it could and has weeded out thousands upon thou- 
sands; and it is also true that whenever a man was weeded out 
that, if he got a pull, he came to his Senator or Representative 
to get weeded back. Is not that true? 

Mr..President, I want to repeat one more thing and then I am 
going to sit down. As far as I am concerned, for the balance of 
this war I know no Democracy and I know no Republicanism. 
I am for men who are hot-bloodedly and aggressively and offen- 
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sively, if necessary. Americans, antihyphenates; and I am 
against men who are lukewarm, cold-hearted even when they 
` are not unpatriotic, or who, recent converts, have been so in 
the past. I will vote against any Republican in the class I 
have described, upon the one side, for any Democrat in the 
class I have described, upon the other. A Bourbon southern 
Democrat by tradition and environment and aspirations and 
love, as I am. if the Republican Party at the next election would 
nominate * man who had been absolutely patriotic and true 
from the beginning, not only irom the declaration of war but 
beforé it took place, aggressively and absolutely in favor of 
American rights and American honor, and the Democrats were 
to nominate a man whose record upon that subject I considered 
doubtful I would vote for the Republican and ask God to for- 


give me for the first offense of that sort I had ever committed in- 


my life. [Langhter.] 
Mr. FALL. I should like to ask the Senator from arrari 
a question. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I have surrendered the floor. 

Mr. FALL. The Senator is making a declaration now as to 
whom he would vote for. I should like to know what the Senator 
would do if confronted with the record of a Republican who had 
supported the President in every instance according to the Sena- 
tor's own ideas, and 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not contending that the support of 
the President 

Mr. FALL. Will the Senator allow me? I speak of one who 
in every instance had voted with the Senator. Suppose the 
Senator in a State was confronted with the candidacy of that 
man upon the Republican ticket and an unknown man with no 
record whatsoever upon the Democratic ticket, for whom would 
he vote? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I answer very frankly, I would try to find 
out the unknown man. [Laughter.] If I found that the un- 
known man, from my Inquiries, even though he had not been 
hallowed as a Member of the House or the Senate in his entire 
life course, had shown the utmost patriotism and the utmost 
aggressive Americanism, I would vote for him against the Repub- 
lican. because as between the two equally meritorious I would 
stand by my party, and so would the Senator stand by his party. 

Mr. FALL. But suppose the Democrat had no record of any 
kind or character but was unknown. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator does not hit this case. The 
Democrat in this particular case has a record. 

Mr. FALL. I am not hitting at any case—far from It. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I go further. If I found in the case 
the Senator mentions that that so-called Democrat pretending to 
the utmost loyalty and patriotism and Americanism had never 
displayed any until after he was nominated, I would not vote 
for him. 

Mr. FALL. The Senator means that if there had been no 
opportunity for the Democrat to proclaim his loyalty from the 
housetops. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I do not. 

Mr. FALL. The only politics injected here has been injected 
by the Senator this afterneon, in so far as I have heard, and he 
has persisted in his entire speech to inject politics. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I will tnke one minute more to answer that. 
That statement is absolutely incorrect. There is not a man 
within the sound of my voice who does not know that in com- 
mittee service and in service upon this floor I have attempted 
to the best of my ability to avoid partisan politics since this war 
began, and that so far as I have entered that field to-day I have 
entered it only in defense of an attack of an iron hand in velvet 
gloves, in my opinion largely induced by partisan motives made 
upon the 26th of March, while the other enemies of this adininis- 
tration were attacking us in Flanders. I may have been mis- 
taken, but that was my motive. 

Mr. FALL. No one else referred to the Wisconsin election, 
and the Senator, giving full play to his imagination 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In other words, Mr. President, if a man 
attacks me sub rosa and with vely\st gloves and does not say 
the why nor wherefore, and if I undertake to tell that I suspect 
his why and wherefore, then I am to be put in the attitude of 
attacking and he is to be put in the attitude of defense? 

Mr. FALL. Any possible word that may be uttered here, not 
in laudation of some candidate upon the Democratic ticket, or 
in laudation of some act of some Democratic official, but in any 
way tending to criticize the acts of such official, or tending to call 
attention to seme one, is called disloyalty. If any attention is 


called to any act of omission that such act may be corrected, if 
it happens to be a Democratic official who is guilty of the omis- 
sion or the commission, that is disloyal. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS, I just want to say this, and then I am going 
to give up the floor. If the object of the criticism is to correct 
and rectify, then the criticism should be made first not upon 
this floor but to the executive department, to the proper official. 
I have had several cases, in two of which I demanded a court- 
martial and have gotten it, and in both cases the persons of 
whom I complained as misusing their authority have been re- 
moved, one of them by an agreement to resign and the other 
otherwise, If the object of the criticism of the Government in 
time of war is to rectify mistakes, then at least the privilege 
ought to be given to the head of the department under which the 
mistake has been made of reporting it to him and trying to get 
relief there before it is exploited here as a cause of complaint 
and attack. and aid and comfort to the enemy. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. OWEN. Where is my amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is before the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to occupy two or three minutes. 

Mr. OWEN. I was in hopes that we could have a vote on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President. in view of the partisan speech 
made by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wunnans J. I desire 
to occupy only a few moments of the Senate's time. 

I bold in my hand the document entitled “ First Session of the 
War Congress.“ October, 1917. issued by Charles Merz, and 
printed as a public document. This is a document issued by the 
Committee on Public Information. I want to call the attention 
of the Senate and, in view of what has been said by the Senator 
from E the attention of the country to this record on 
page 1 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wrrriams] has gone out 
of his way to attack a Republican candidate for the Senate in 
Wisconsin, and yet on page 10 of this document, when that 
candidate was a Member of the House and was not a candidate 
for the Senate, this administration quotes from one of his 
speeches in the House and gives to the country an expression 
from him showing of its loyalty. I challenge any man upon the 
other side to point to any document issued by this administra- 
tion praising the Democratic candidate, Mr, Davies, for any 
expression of loyalty uttered by him. 

Mr. GALLINGEK. Is that from the Creel burenu? 

Mr. CURTIS. It is from the Creel bureau; and on page 10 
they quote the following from Mr. Lenroor, The first is n quo- 
tation from Mr. SHERLEY ; the second is a quotation from the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota IMr. NELSON]; and the 
third and only other quotation is the one from Mr. Lennxoor, of 
Wisconsin. and I want to read it. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator if he can 
nume the members of the Publication Bureau? 

Mr. CURTIS. They were appointed by the President. and 
the bureau is composed of the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and Mr. Creel, as I am in- 


formed. 

When is selected under the draft there will be no sti; upon 
him. He will walk out from his community, and bis neigh vi will 
point to him and say, “There is a man who has been chosen by our 
country for distinguished service. He is poing to fight for us.” That 
is the selective draft. But upon the failure of the volunteer system 
when conscription is resorted to what is the situation? The finger of 
scorn and of shame is pointed at the nena 2 then, and he has the 
mark of a coward and a slacker upon him. ch shall we choose? 

Those are the words that this Bureau of Information quotes 
with approval from the distinguished Member of the House, 
spoken while a Member of the House, and now this administra- 
tion seeks to discredit him because he is the Republican candi- 
date for the United States Senate. 

I hope the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] will read to the 
Senate a letter that was written by the President of the United 
States in behalf of a Democratic candidate for Congress in an 
Indiana district to fill a vacancy where he vouched for that 
man’s loyalty and asked for his election, and yet that man in 
the House, as shown by the Recorp, voted the same as did Mr. 
Lenroor upon the McLemore resolution referred to. I hope that 
letter may be printed in the Recorp by the Senator from Utah. 

In addition to that I want to call the attention of the country 
to this fact: I have in my hand the record ef every vote cast 
in the Senate during the war Congress. and of the votes cast on 
the Republican side 76 per cent plus were fer the war propesi- 
tions, while on the Democratic side the votes cast for these same 
war measures were 75 per cent minus. That is the reror) upon 
which we Republicans stand. It is the best evidence of our 
loyalty, and we challenge the other side to contradict it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, for the last three years there has 
never been a Republican Senator speak in opposition tu any 
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administrative program but immediately some Senator upon the 
other side of the Chamber would arise in his seat and charge the 
Republican Party with disloyalty and with playing politics, and 
it has generally fallen to the lot of the Senator from Mississippi 
when not preempted by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE]. 

Mr. President, I think more of my country than I do of my 
party, and if evcr the welfare of America conflicts with the princi- 
ples or policies of my party I will be found defending the former. 
Practically all the Republicans of the Senate and House have 
laid aside party lines since the declaration of war and have voted 
for legislation asked for by the President, though much of it has 
been revolutionary and socialistic in character and in some cases 
unjustifiable and unnecessary. No Republican has sought to 
secure party advantage by calling attention of the country to 
the admitted blunders of the administration in power. No word 
of warning of the extravagant and wicked waste of the people's 
money or weaknesses in the efficiency of the administration have 
been even intimated in debate, but some Democrat would imme- 
diately arise and claim no good could come to the country from 
such warning and would only bring joy to the Kaiser; also that 
the present was not the time for partisan action. Every request 
for power or money must be granted without question. 

How different the course of our Democratic brethren when an 
election of a Democrat is at stake in any part of this country! 
The very first election after the declaration of war developed 
that nonpartisanship was to apply to Republicans only and that 
every Democrat, from the President to the lowest and least office- 
holder, was to direct his efforts, in Congress and out, to the 
advancement of the interests of the Democratic Party. I grant 
that neither by expressed utterances or by implication, nefther 
by precept nor by example has the President advised the Ameri- 
can people to diminish their interest in party welfare or their 
activity in the promotion of party interest. 

From the day of his inauguration as President of all the people 
of the United States down to March 20, when he wrote a letter 
to the Democratic reorganization meeting in Newark, N. J., Presi- 
dent Wilson has regarded himself as the head of that party, and 
that party as the necessary agency for efficient and loyal adminis- 
tration of the affairs of this Government. No man while occupy- 
ing the White House has ever uttered strictures against his 
political opponents as severe as those President Wilson uttered 
in his Indianapolis speech on January 8, 1915; and nothing that 
he has since said, either as President or in his private capacity 
as a citizen, nor anything that he has since done by official or 
private act, has indicated any change in his distrust of the Re- 
publican Party. 

This much, therefore, may be said in his praise, that while 
he is a most intense partisan, and persists in that partisanship 
in time of war just-as he did in time of peace, yet he makes no 
pretense of being other than a partisan, and in this respect is 
dealing frankly with the American people. From first to last 
he has shown his partisanship by his appointments; by his re- 
fusal to accept the proffered service of a most capable man 
affiliated with that party which is the leading rival of his own. 
By his active support of partisan candidates not only national 
but local he has demonstrated his belief that not even the exi- 
gencies of war require the laying aside of partisan lines, partisan 
organization, and partisan activity. In fact, his own party, 
under his direction, was the first to organize extensively for 
‘the campaigns of 1918 and 1920, and is to-day far more active 
than has been any other political committee, either Democratic 
or Republican, at this distance of time before an election. The 
only rumored instance that I now call to mind in which there 
was even a semblance of abandonment of partisanship on the 
part of President Wilson was in his reported expression of a 


desire that a strong and popular Republican Senator, whose re-- 


election was unquestionable, should be returned. 

From the fact that a great many of President Wilson’s ad- 
mirers and fellow partisans have urged the abandonment of 
party activity during the continuance of the war, it has been 
assumed that President Wilson himself entertains such a view 
as to the policies that would best promote a unification of the 
American people in the great task of winning the war. But this 
has been an assumption unjustified by anything that the Presi- 
dent has said or done. In every instance in which there is a 
possibility of Democratic success, and eyen when that possibility 
is very remote, the President’s attitude has been such as to in- 
dicate a desire that his party leaders enter and continue a 

n contest with a determination to ask and give no quarter. 

President Wilson deems the economic principles and policies 
of the Democratic Party superior to those of the Republican 
Party; he deems its chosen representatives better qualified to 
enact laws, interpret them, and administer them; and he looks 
upon both the principles and the personnel of the Republican 
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Party with distrust. Judging by his utterances he believes that 
loyalty to America begins and ends in the Democratic Party, 
with exceptions only in cases where members of other parties 
have been of temporary local service to him. Entertaining those 
views, it is to be expected that he would consistently advocate 
the election of Democrats to office. With equal consistency he 
will expect that all men who believe in the superiority of Re- 
publican principles and policies, and in the superiority of the 
representatives and personnel of the Republican Party to legis- 
late and administer the affairs of Government, will support the 
candidates of that party as earnestly and as continuously as he 
supports the candidates of his own. 

His most recent utterance in behalf of a Democratic candi- 
date was his letter to Mr. Joseph E. Davies, who was nomi- 
nated by the Democrats as their candidate for the senatorship 
in Wisconsin. That letter will serve to disclose the fact that 
not only was the President willing to use the prestige of his 
high office for partisan purposes in time of war but he was 
willing to cast aspersions upon the loyalty of members of his 
own party, and even to condemn his own actions in order to 
accomplish the present partisan task of electing a Democrat to 
the United States Senate. 

The President declared in his letter to Mr. Davies that “ the 
McLemore resolution, the embargo issue, and the armed-neu- 
trality issue presented the first opportunities to apply the acid 
test in our country to disclose true loyalty and genuine Amer- 
icanism.” A resolution to which Mr. Davies sustained no re- 
lation, he not having been a Member of either House of Con- 
gress, and it was a resolution of Congress and therefore there 
was no opportunity to apply to Mr. Davies any test whatever. 
Yet the McLemore resolution received the support of then Rep- 
resentative Kent, of California, whom the President subse- 
quently appointed to a position of trust and responsibility under 
the Government. Thus the President gave his official approval 
to a man who, according to his estimate of what constitutes 
an “acid test,” had failed in true loyalty and genuine Ameri- 
canism. It must not be forgotten that among the principal ad- 
vocates of the embargo were a number of the Democrats of the 
Senate, who, if the President's estimate of what constitutes an 
acid test is correct, are lacking in true loyalty and genuine 
Americanism. 
` This present effort on the part of the President to secure the 
election of a strongly partisan Democrat in a strongly Repub- 
lican State is entirely consistent with his previous partisan 
activities. In a congressional contest in New Hampshire over 
the election of a Representative to fill a vacancy, the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], who is the Democratic whip 
in this body and who is recognized as the spokesman of the 
President, went upon the stump and was so extreme in his ap- 
peals for the election of a Democrat that he declared that a vote 
for the Republican candidate would be a vote “for Prussianism 
and the Kaiser.” I might add that Mr. Lewis is at the present 
moment on a similar mission in Wisconsin. In the campaign of 
1917 for the election of a governor in the State of Massachusetts, 
one of the active Democratic speakers was Mr. Carl A. Vrooman, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, who was proclaimed as the 
voice of the administration’s opinions relating to the issues m- 
volved in the campaign. He declared that the Nation would re- 
gard it as a demonstration of patriotism if Massachusetts should 
elect for governor a member of the President's party. I admit 
that the appeal of the honored gentleman resulted in a Repub- 
lican governor receiving a plurality of nearly 90,000, and the 
Massachusetts troops are still at the front. 

The fact that in both New Hampshire and Massachusetts the 
voters disregarded these specious appeals and elected loyal and 
capable men of the Republican Party demonstrates that the 
majority of the people do not accept the assumption that patriot- 
ism and honesty and efficiency are the peculiar possession of 
members of the Democratic Party. 

We must not forget the case of Hon. Finly H. Gray, of Indiana, 
whom the President claimed in a letter of indorsement dated 
June 19, 1917, had given his administration the most generous 
and cordial support during his two years’ service in the House, 
notwithstanding Mr. Gray was a member of the Naval Affairs 
Committee of the House and supported a minority report in 
opposition to the administration’s policy of building more battle- 
ships, and that he made a speech against the administration’s 
plan for an increase in the Navy, and declared that the building 
of more battleships was ridiculous, and that the proposition was 
monstrous and absurd. Mr. Gray’s record shows that he opposed 
all manner of preparedness during his incumbency as a Repre- 
sentative, and yet his reelection would have afforded the Presi- 
dent the greatest gratification, as admitted in his letter of 
June 19, 1917. 


1918. 


In his recent letter to the Democrats of New Jersey President 
Wilson concedes that his work can be properly done only if he 
devotes his whole thought and attention to it and thinks of 
nothing but the immediate task in hand. Nevertheless, he states 
that he can not overlook his responsibility as the leader of a 
great party and feels impelled to point out what he*believes to 
be “the duty of the Democrats in New Jersey nos and in the 
months to come, in order that the exigency of a great hour or 
crisis may properly be met.“ In his opinion the exigencies of 
this great hour and this crisis can properly be met only by the 
election of Democrats to office. He hus made the issue; he has 
thrown down the gauntlet to those Americans who believe in 
the superiority of Republican principles and policies and in the 
greater ability of those men who constitute the Republican Party. 
It is an issue which Republicans have been willing either to 
ignore or to minimize. It is common knowledge, not only in 
both Houses of Congress but to the country at large, that in the 
eonsideration of measures either directly er indirectly bearing 
upon our war problems no Republican has permitted his party 
affiliations to influence in the least the opinions he expressed in 
debate or the vote he cast upon the passuge of a measure. Re- 
publicans have been ready to eme to the assistance of the 
President at any time and in any manner. 

After Republicans have made such a splendid demonstration of 
their readiness to subordinate party interests and to join with 
the members of any and every other party in any and every 
effort to speed this war to a victorious end. they can now. in 
the maintenance of their own self-respect. take no course other 
than that of accepting the gage of battle as the President has 
drawn the battle tines and urge the election of Republicans as 
the representatives of the governmental principles and policies 
which we deem best for the permanent interests of the American 
Nation and most likely to coutribute most effectively to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war and the wisest selution of the 
innumerable economic, financial, and social problems which will 
confront us. 

Mr. President, we can only regret that our Commander in Chief 
in this stupendous war. around whom we rally to a map in his 
efforts to achieve victory, has not seen fit to abstain from parti- 
Ban activities in contests for specifie offices. and thereby recipro- 
cate in spirit and deed the real nonpartisanship so essential to 
ultimate success, 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I call for a vote on the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN, I think I have the floor. I eall attention to 
the pending amendment, which amendment appropriates $15, 
000 out of the Chickasaw funds for the Murray Agricultural 
School, at Tishomingo. The ftem has been favorably reported 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs; there is no objection to 
it from any quarter, and I see no reason why it can not be 

t of now. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, T had thought during the ad- 
dress this afternoon of the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
JONES} to give utterance to a few thoughts at the conelusion 
of his remarks. but other business intervened; and, although 
it is late, I will now give utteranee to a few of the thoughts 
that then occurred to me. I shall be very brief in doing se, 
owing to the lateness of the hour, and in what I may say there 
shall be no politics, 

During the last few days there have been repeated accusa- 
tious made on the floor of the Senate that executive officials 
of the Government have been deceiving the people. The charge 
hus frequently been made here that officials of the executive 
braneh of the Government were deceiving the people. That is a 
very serious charge, and I do not betieve there is anything to 
justify or warrant it. The assertion that an official of the Gov- 
erument is attempting to deceive the Ainerican people should 
not be made without some proof. I enn not conceive of any 
reason why any official of an executive department of this 
Government would undertake to deceive the American people, 
to tell them falsehoods, and to put them under false impres- 
sions; and there has been nothing offered here as proof of 
those assertions, which are wholly unjustified and unwar- 
ranted. Not a scintilla of proof has has been offered. 

For weeks past there has been almost duily a perfect tirade 
of criticism launched upon this floor against nearly every ex- 
ecutive brunch of the Government. Investigations have been 


set op foot as to nearly every brunch of activity in the execu- | 


tive department» of the Government. A few weeks ago the 
people of this country were regniled by Members of this body 
with harrowing accounts of the suffering and neglect ef our 
troops in the training camps and eantonments of the country. 
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The people were told that the soldier boys of the country were 
not receiving proper medical attention and care. and the appeal 
has been loudly made to let the people of the country know 
the facts. Let the people know the truth, is daily vociferously 
demanded in the Senate. Now, I want to tell a few facts and 
make known a little truth. 

Dr. Charles H. Mayo. of Rochester, Minn.. Is one of the 
greatest medical and surgical authorities in this country. A 
short time ago he testified before the Military Affulrs Commit- 
tee of the Senate that up to the time of our entrance into this 
war the Japanese Army, at the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese 
War, received the best medical care and attention and had the 
best sanitation that had ever been received) by any army in 
the world; and he said that during the period when troops of 
the Japanese were in training in the training camps and ean- 
tonments of that country in preparation for war the deaths in 
the Japanese Army amounted to twenty to the thousand. That 
he said was the best record that had ever been made in the world 
up to the time of our entrance Into the present war. He fur- 
ther stated that last winter, when weather and elimatic condi- 
tions were at their worst in eur training eamps and ennton- 
ments, the deaths among our troops were less than ten to the 
thousand, and that thus our record in that respect was more 
e twice as good as the best that the world had ever known 

ore. 

I do not believe that anybody will gainsay Dr. Mayo’s au- 
thority, his knowledge. or honesty In such matters. His great 
and unsurpassed ability is well known te the people ef this 
country. He has proven his patriotism by giving up his great 
surgical practice. and he is now serving the people of this 
country as a surgeon with the rank of major in our Army, at a 
salary of $3.000 per year, devoting his great talents to the care 
of our soldiers and the welfare and defense of eur country, 
There is an illustration of how unjust and unfounded are many 
of the wild charges and bitter criticisms that are launched by 
Senators against the War Department and its operations. Yet 
we continue to be treated daily te a perfect tirade of criticism 
by the Members of this body of the War Department and its 
officials, who are even accused of deceiving the people. Nearly 
everything that the War Department does is savagely attacked 
and criticized. This body seems to devote a large part of its 
precious time to criticism. denunciation, Investigation ef nearly 
everything that the War Department does, and of nearly every 
other executive branch of the Government, and, in this con- 
nection, I here and new call attentien te the faet that it has 
now been more than six months since charges of unfitness te 
serve in this body were filed in the Senate against a Member 
of this body. and nothing has been heard in this body about those 
charges since then. The people of the country ure toudly de- 
manding to know what has become af those charges nnd what 
will be done about them. but nothing is heard of them or said 
about them in this body. 

E am not now saying anything about the merit or lack of mertt 
of those charges. I want that understood. I have nothing ta 
say as to that. I have ne expression of opinion to make abont 
it. I merely refer to the indisputable faet that the eharges were 
filed here more than six months ago. and that this body is so 
busily engaged in criticizing, denouneing, and Investigating other 
departments of the Government that it either has net the time 


or has not the disposition to investigate charges against one of 


its ewn Members, F believe that it would be far more hecom- 


ing in this body to investigate charges agninst its own Mem- 


bers than to induige in daily tirades ef eriticism and denuneta-- 
tion and demands for investigation of ether branches of the 
Government. 

The United States Senate may be the ently perfect branch of 
this Government. The only perfect body in the worid may be 
the United States Senate. The only perfect body, the only 
body which never makes any mistakes of judgment. may be the 
United States Senate. The only body of men which has no 
shortcomings, no failings, no faults. ne derelictions, and has noth- 
ing to do but to point out errors, faults, and neglect in other 
branches of this Government may be the United States Senate; 
but I do not believe the people of this country believe it. I, 
for one, do not believe it. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. OWEN addressed the Chair. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 


sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
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and 50 minutes p. m., Wednesday, March 27, 1918) the Senate 
adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, March 28, 1918, at 12 
o'clock meridian. 

During the executive session, 

EXTENSION OF ARBITRATION WITH FRANCE. 

On motion of Mr. Sarra of Arizona, the injunction of secrecy 
was removed from the following: 
T- the Senate: 
. I transmit herewith, to receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to its ratification, an a t between the United 


States and France, signed at Washington on February 27, 1918, 


extending for another period of five years the duration of the 
arbitration convention concluded between them on February 
10, 1908. 
Wooprow WILSON. 
Tun WHITE HOUSE, 
March 1, 1918. 


The President: 25 


The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to lay 
before the President, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate, if his judgment approve thereof, to receive the advice 
and consent of that body to its ratification, an agreement be- 
tween the Government of the United States and the Government 
of the French Republic, signed at Washington on February 27, 
1918, extending for another period of five years the arbitration 
convention concluded between the two Governments on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1908. 

_ Respectfully submitted. 
ROBERT LANSING. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, February 27, 1918. 


AGREEMENT EXTENDING THR DURATION OF THE ARBITRATION CONVENTION 
OF FEBRUARY 10, 1908, BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE FRENCH 
REPUBLIC. Š 
The Government of the United States of America and the Goy- 

ernment of the French Republic, desiring to extend for another 

five years the period during which the arbitration convention 
concluded between them on February 10, 1908, and extended by 
the agreement concluded between the two Governments on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1913, shall remain in force, have authorized the 
undersigned, to wit: Robert Lansing, Secretary of State of the 

United States, and J. J. Jusserand, ambassador of the French 

Republic to the United States, to conclude the following agree- 

ment: 

ARTICLE I. 

The convention of arbitration of February 10, 1908, between 
the Government of the United States of America and the Gov- 
ernment of the French Republic, the duration of which by 
Article III thereof was fixed at a period of five years from the 
date of the exchange of ratifications, which period, by the 
agreement of February 13, 1913, between the two Governments 
was extended for five years from February 27, 1913, is hereby 
extended and continued in force for the further period of five 
years from February 27, 1918. 

Articre II. 
The present agreement shall be ratified by the President of 


the United States of America, by and with the advice and con- 


sent of the Senate thereof, and by the President of the French 

Republic, in accordance with the constitutional laws of France, 

and it shall become effective upon the date of the exchange of 

ratifications, which shall take place at Washington as soon as 
ssible. 

985 in duplicate in the English and French languages at 

Washington, this 27th day of February, 1918. ; 


ROBERT LANSING. [SEAL.] 
JUSSERAND. [sEAt.] 
NOMINATIONS. 


Hrecutire nominations received by the Senate March 27 (legis- 
lative day of March 26), 1918. 


PoSTMASTERS. 
ARIZONA. 


Orvil L. Larson to be postmaster at Thatcher in place of 
Elizabeth W. Layton, resigned. Office became presidential July 
1, 1917. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Frances L. Musgrove to be postmaster at Arbuckle in place of 
J. ©. White, resigned. 
Charles J. Hammond, jr., to be postmaster at Hayward in 
place of George E. Alexander, deceased. 
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Iona T. MacKenzie to be postmaster at Indio in place of 
Edward R. Neill, resigned. 

Adolph E. Christensen to be postmaster at Selma in place of 
Walter Staley, removed. 


COLORADO. 
Agnes S. Jones to be postmaster at Fort Logan, Colo., in 
place of El D. Matthews, resigned. 


Edgar J. Bancroft to be postmaster at Palisades, Colo., in 
place of William D. Newton, deceased. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Joseph H. Derenthal to be postmaster at Madison, Conn., in 
place of Harry E. Slocum, resigned. 


FLOBIDA, 


Fay H. Price to be postmaster at Umatilla, Fla., in place of 
Frank E. Whitcomb. 

Stella Blocker to be postmaster at Cocoanut Grove, Fla., in 
place of William F. Albury, resigned. 

Edward M. Luffman to be postmaster at Lake Helen, Fla., in 
place of Claude H. Pelton, resigned. 


GEORGIA. 


Merritt B. Brown to be postmaster at Richland, Ga., in place 
of James J. Gordy, removed. 

Robert C. Ayers to be postmaster at Royston, Ga. in place 
of Robert L. Stephenson, removed. 

Julian E. Hart to be postmaster at Sylvania, Ga., in place of 
Herschel S. White, resigned. 4 

Walter W. Daves to be postmaster at Cartersville, Ga., in 
place of H. J. Jolly, resigned. 

INDIAN A. 


Franc Mensel to be postmaster at Bremen, Ind., in place of 
William C. Foltz, resigned. 


KANSAS, 


Orla A. Granger to be postmaster at Glen Elder, Kans., in 
place of Alice W. Lee, removed. 

Minnie A. Reed to be postmaster at Soldier, Kans., in place 
7 F. Achenbach. Incumbent’s commission expired May 6, 
1917. 

KENTUCKY. 


David C. Bradley to be postmaster at Scottsville, Ny., in place 
of Francis E. Bradley, resigned. 


LOUISIANA, 


Lucien L. Prothro to be postmaster at Lenzburg, La., in place 
of Patrick C. McLemore, resigned. 
MICHIGAN, 
L. Emma Hollister to be postmaster at Auburn, Mich., in 
place of Mary A. Deplonty, resigned. 
Holger F. Peterson to be postmaster at Grayling, Mich., in 
place of John F. Hum, deceased. 
MINNESOTA, 


Margaret E. Gillespie to be postmaster at Carlton, Minn., in 
place of John Flynn, resigned. 

Alfred J. Lamberton to be postmaster at Kasota, Minn., in 
place of S. M. Granger, resigned. 

MISSISSIPPI. i 

John T. Griffin to be postniaster at Rolling Fork, Miss., in place 
of Argyle L. Brown, resigned. 

Robert B. Cox to be postmaster at Batesville, Miss., in place 
of Nannie S. Smith, resigned. 

Preston T. Smith to be postmaster at Ittabena, Miss., in place 
of Emma Morris Ray, removed. 


MISSOURI. 


Harvey H. Schooler to be postmaster at Fairfax in place 
of Arthur L. Carter, deceased. 
John J. W. Donnegan to be postmaster at Herculaneum in 
place of Luther E. Thomas, resigned. 
MONTANA. 
Leroy W. Obershaw to be postmaster at Cascade in place of 
F. A. Tintinger, resigned. 
Henry F. Fuerstnow to be postmaster at Joplin in place of 
Hans A. Nelson, resigned. 
NEBRASKA. 
Harold Hjelmfelt to be postmaster at Holdrege in place of 
J. R. Cooper, deceased. 
NEW YORK. 
Frederick Theall to be postmaster at Hartsdale in place of 
Paul E. McManus, declined. 
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George H. Barwise to be postmaster at Port Henry in place of 


John H. Cronan, resigned. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 

William H. Griffin to be postmaster at Pittsboro, N. C., in 
place of Lula F. Bland, resigned. 

Benjamin J. Skinner to be postmaster at Farmville, N. C., 
in place of John V. Johnston, deceased. 

Harry R. Hastings to be postmaster at Sylva, N. C., in place 
of J. J. Gray, resigned. : 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Jacob A. Phillips to be postmaster at Cleveland, N. Dak., in 
place of Judith M. Ahlen, resigned. Office became presidential 
April 1, 1917. ; 

OHIO. 

Harold A. Carson to be postmaster at Bergholz, Ohio, in place 
of Harry E. Marshal, resigned. 

Sage P. Deming to be postmaster at Rocky River, Ohio, in 
place of Louis Dean, resigned. 

William J. Evans to be postmaster at North Canton (late 
New Berlin), Ohio, in place of William J. Evans. Incumbent's 
commission expired January 31, 1918. 

John P. Cummings to be postmaster at Waynesville, Ohio, in 
place of Frank C. Carey, deceased. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Harvey H. Harp to be postmaster at Gracemont, Okla., in 
place of Franz S. Lowry, removed. 

Myrtle E. Morgan to be postmaster at Minco, Okla., in place 
of L. K. Bingham, resigned. 

William H. Bell to be postmaster at Pryor, Okla., in place 
of James M. Keys, deceased. 

Russell L. Floyd to be postmaster at Waynoka, Okla., in place 
of John L. Smith, deceased. 

K PENNSYLVANIA. 

John D. Fulton to be postmaster at Langeloth, Pa., in place 
3 8 B. MeKaig. Office became presidential October 1, 
1916. 

Joseph A. McGrath to be postmaster at Falls Creek, Pa., in 
place cf Glen S. Hamilton, resigned. 

Thomas M. Reed to be postmaster at Frackville, Pa., in place 
of John Patrick Durkin, resigned. 

Flora C. Harwi to be postmaster at Hellertown, Pa., in place 
of Harry J. Harwi, deceased. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 7, 1918. 

R SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Eva L. Fagan to be postmaster at Campobello, S. C., in place 
of Florence K. Metcalf. Office became presidential October 1, 
1916. 

Frank P. Wilson to be postmaster at Due West, S. C., in place 
of George M. Collins. Incumbent's commission expired April 23, 
1916. 

Cuttino M. Mellichamp to be postmaster at Edgefield, S. O., in 
place of Joseph P. Ouzts, deceased. 

Toliver D. Earle to be postmaster at Landrum, S. C., in place 
of Rufus G. Durham, resigned. 

TENNESSEE. 


Beatrice J. Myers to be postmaster at Sewanee, Tenn., in 
place of Elizabeth Kirby-Smith, deceased. 


TEXAS. 


James A. Aldridge to be postmaster at Devine, Tex., in place 
of J. A. Kercheville, deceased. 

James F. Atkinson to be postmaster at Florence, Tex., in place 
of Bessie Cannon, resigned. 

John S. Munn to be postmaster at Junction, Tex., in place of 
J. Lester Hodges, resigned. 

John Frank Highsmith to be postmaster at Menard, Tex., in 
place of Hugo E. Schuchard, resigned. 

Joseph E. Abrahams to be postmaster at New Braunfels, Tex., 
in place of Gustave Reininger, removed. 

Bratton C. Hardin to be postmaster at Rochester, Tex., in 
place of Henry G. Harcrow, resigned. 

James K. Barry to be postmaster at Smithville, Tex., in place 
of William E. Jenkins, deceased. 

John W. Grigg to be postmaster at Tulia, Tex., in place of 
W. B. Hutchison, deceased. 

WASHINGTON. 

Petrus Neilson to be postmaster at Enumclaw, Wash., in place 
of Anna P. Hanley, resigned. 

Grover C. Schoonover to be postmaster at Odessa, Wash., in 
place of S. A. Stanfield, removed. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 


James A. Stephens to be postmaster at Follansbee, W. Va., in 
place of C. M. Brandon, removed. 


Daisy D. MeNemar to be postmaster at Petersburg, W. Va., 


in place of W. 


A. Ervin, deceased. 
WISCONSIN. 


Mattie M. Wilson to be postmaster at Belleville, Wis., in place 
of Thomas Wilson, resigned. . 

Wayne W. Beggs to be postmaster at Cameron, Wis., in place 
of J. F. Samson, resigned. 

George Ward to be postmaster at Darlington, Wis., in place 
of L. B. Howery, removed. 

Theodore Holum to be postmaster at De Forest, Wis., in place 
of James McEntee, deceased. 

Ferdinand A. Nierode to be postmaster at Grafton, Wis., in 


place of C. B. 


Carstens, deceased. 


Agnes A. Pickett to be postmaster at Spencer, Wis., in place 
of M. C. Stoltenow, removed. 
Thomas M. Casey to be postmaster at Spring Valley, Wis., in 


place of F. A. 


Johnson, deceased. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Eæecutire nominations confirmed by the Senate March 27, (legis- 


lative day of March 26), 1918. 
COLLECTOR oF CUSTOMS. 


Joseph H. Lyon to be collector of customs for customs collec- 
tion district No. 19, with headquarters at Mobile, Ala. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY, 


CAVALRY ARM. 
To be first lieutenants, 


Second Lieut. Charles R. Gross, 
Second Lieut. Irvine L. McAlister, 
Second Lieut. Robert G. Breene, 
Second Lieut. James I. Gibbon, 
Second Lieut. Walter C. Butler, 
Second Lieut. Don Briley, 

Second Lieut. Howard F. Long, and 
Second Lieut. Benjamin Lufkin. 


First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
To be captains. 

Leslie V. Jefferis, 

Stuart A. Hamilton, 

Howard F. Gill, 

Gerald R. Butz, 

Joseph W. Barker, 

Shuey E. Wolfe, 

Frank J. Atwood, and 

Carl C. Terry. 


To be first lieutenants, 


Second Lieut. Lloyd W. Taylor, 
Second Lieut. Guy H. Hearon, 

Second Lieut. Francis E. Harrison, jr., 
Second Lieut. James W. Hopkins, 


Second Lieut. Ralph E. Billsborrow, 
Second Lieut. Alfred W. Chapman, 
Second Lieut. William A. Emerson, 
Second Lieut. Lawrence J. Meyns, 
Second Lieut. James C. Vickery. 
Second Lieut. Clarence E. Muehlberg, 
Second Lieut. Edwin C. Higbee, 
Second Lieut. William T. Andrews, 
Second Lieut. Stoddard P. Johnston, 
Second Lieut. Lewis A. Hudgins, © 
Second Lieut. Levi M. Bricker, 
Second Lieut. Thomas P. Ahern, 
Second Lieut. Lawrence Iverson, 
Second Lieut. Herbert Macmillan, 
Second Lieut. John P. MacNeill, 
Second Lieut. Archibald L. Parmelee, 
Second Lieut. Robert E. Ryerson, 
Second Lieut. Sam H. Coile, 

Second Lieut. Junius B. Peake, 
Second Lieut. Sam W. Anderson, 
Second Lieut. Richard B. Cross, 
Second Lieut. Geoffrey A. Ogilvie, and 
Second Lieut. John S. Cansler. 


First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut, 


First Lieut. 


First Lieut. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM, 
To be captains, 
Armand Durant, 


Thomas T. Handy, 
Frank B. Tipton, jr., 


Stanley F. Bryan, 
Oliver L. Haines, 
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To be second lieutenants. 


Second Lieut. Robert A. B. Goodman, 
Second Lieut. Devereux C. Joseph, 
Second Lieut. Henry M. Rees, 
Second Lieut. John G. Paul, 

Second Lieut. James E Brinckerhoff, 
Second Lieut. William G. Cummings, 
Second Lient. Harold T. Brotherton, 
Second Lieut. Larkin W. Glazebrook, 
Second Lieut. Samuel D. Smolev, 
Second Lieut, Charles F. Neuve, 
Second Lieut. Robert W. Wilson, 
Second Lieut. Donald H Brown, 
Secoud Lieut. Ralph de P. Terrell, 
Second Lieut. Stephen B. Ives, 
Second Lieut. Robert F. Webb, 
Second Lieut. William G. Lusch, 
Second Lieut. Miller H. Pontius, 
Second Lieut. Fritz A. Nugel. 
Second Lieut. Adrian J. MeDonald, 
Seeond Lieut. John E. Hartigan, and 
Second Lieut. John L. Handy. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
MEDICAL CORPS, 
To be majors. 


Capt. Charles R. Castlen, 
Capt. Harry D. Offutt, 
Capt. George D. Chunn, 
Capt. Charles M. O'Connor, jr., 
Capt. Augustus B. Jones, 
Capt. Raymond E. Scott. 
Capt. Rufus H. Hagood, Jr., 
Capt. Herman G. Maul, 
Capt. Frank H. Dixon. 
Capt. Robert Du R. Harden, 
Capt. Lloyd E. Tefft. 

Capt. David D Hogan, 
Capt. William F. Rice. 
Capt. Edward A. Noyes, 
Capt. Charles W. Riley, 
Capt. Charles G. Sinclair, 
Capt. Charles G. Hutter, 
Capt. Frederick H. Petters, 
Capt. Charles S. Ketcham, 
Capt. Robert P. Williams, 
Capt. Edwin B. Maynard, 
Capt. Harvard C. Moore, 
Capt. Arden Freer. 

Capt. Paul A. Schule, 

Capt. John S. Gaul. 

Capt. Frank W. Wilson, and 
Capt. Bertram F, Duckwall. 


To be captains, 


First Lieut. Charles R, Castlen, 
First Lieut. Harry D. Offutt, 
First Lieut. George D. Chunn, 
First Lieut. Charles M. O'Connor, jr, 
First Lieut. Augustus B. Jones, 
First Lieut. Raymond E. Scott. 
First Lieut. Rufus H. Hagood, jr, 
First Lieut. Herman G. Maul, 
First Lieut. Frank II. Dixon. 
First Lieut. Robert Du R. Harden, 
First Lieut. Lloyd E. Tefft. 

First Lieut. David D. Hogan, 
First Lieut. William F. Rice, 
First Lieut. Edward A. Noyes, 
First Lieut. Charles W. Riley, 
First Lieut. Charles G. Sinclair, 
First Lieut. Charles G. Hutter, 
First Lieut. Frederick H. Letters, 
First Lieut. Clarence S. Ketcham, 
First Lieut. Robert P. Willian, 
First Lieut. Edwin B. Maynard, 
First Lieut. Harvard C. Moore, 


First Lieut. Arden Freer. 
First Lieut. Paul A. Schule, 
First Lieut. John S. Gaul. and 


First Lieut. Frank W. Wilson. 
INFANTRY. 


First Lieut. Elmer F. Wallender to be captain. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE Navy, 


Lieut. (Junior Grade) Lemuel E. Lindsay to be a lieutenant. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieuten- 
ants: 

Frank H. Luckel and 

Ralph F. Wood, 

Ensign Robert H. Maury to he a lieutennnt (junior grade). 

The following-ramed surgeous to be medical inspectors with 
the rank of commanders: 

Robert E. Hoyt, 

Johm F. Murphy, 

Jesse W. Backus, 

Clarence F. Elx. 

Perceval S. Rossiter, 

Harry A. Garrison, 

Henry L. Dollard, 

Eurte P. Huff, 

Harry R. Hermesch, and 

Harry L. Smith. 

Assistant Civil Engineer David G. Copeland to be a civil engi- 
neer with the rank of Tieutenant. 

Carpenter Edgar S, Covey to be a chief carpenter. 

Pay Clerk Walter A. Thomas to be a chief pay clerk, 

The following-named warrant officers to be ensigus: 

Charles C. Roberts, 

Charles L. Allen, 

Guy A. Walker, 

Nicholas Kedinger, 

Percy C. Becker, 

Stockard R. Hickey, 

Alfred E. Stulb, 

Walter Hinten, 

George B. Kessack, 

Oscar Erickson, 

John J. Bayer. 

Osear F. Bandura, 

Guy MeLaughlin. 

Russell G. MeNanghton, 

Eduard G. Jahnke, 

Otto Beran, 

David J. Spahr, 

William E. MeClendon, 

Fred S. Wade, and 

John W. Collier. 

The following-named enlisted men to be ensigns: 

Enos Dahuff x 

Delos A. Humphrey, 

William J. Sharkey, 

George II. Charter, 

Edward Reavely, 

Niels Andersen, 

Howard C. Heald, 

Robert S. Dunn, 

Lawrenee E. Myers, 

Robert S. Smith, jr, 

John E. Hateh, 

Frederick Shea, 

Clarence J. Gale, 

Albert Nashman, 

Charles E. Olson, 

Rebert Martin, and 

William S. Quesinberry. 

The following-named ensigns of the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force to be ensigns: 

James C. White. 

Edward Reynolds, jr. and 

Henry O. Rea. 

The following-named ensigns of the National Naval Volunteers 
to be ensigns: 

Robert W. Rose, 

Matthew L. Kelly, and 

Freeman J. Condon. 

Medical Inspector Frank L. Pleadwell to be a medieal director 
with the rank of captain. 

The following-named surgeons to be medical inspectors with 
the rank of commander: 

Charles E. Ryder, 

Allen D. Mclez and 

Frederick G. Abeken. 

Pay Clerk Roy E. Barrett te be an assistant paymaster with 
the rank of ensign. 

Carpenter Edgar S. Covey to be an assistant naval constructor 
with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade). 
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PosTMASTERS, 
GEORGIA. 
Joseph W. Osborn, Porterdale. ; 
OKLAHOMA, 

J. T. Holley, Stigler. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 
John H. Fahl, Auburn. 
Watson B. Reisinger, Wrightsville. 


WITHDRAWAL. 


Ezecutive nomination withdrawn from the Senate March 27 
(legislative day of March 26), 1918. 


POSTMASTER. 
Roy F. Santner fo be postmaster at Glen Elder, Kans, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, March 27, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
er ing prayer: 

O Thou whọ hearest and answerest prayer, our God and our 
Father, hear and answer our prayers, mingled with the prayers 
of our allies. 

Our heroic sacrifices mingled with the heroic sacrifices of our 
allies, our patriotism mingled with the patriotism of our allies 
pours itself out in deeds of heroism and valor, in defense of hu- 
man liberty. 

Our tears and sobs mingle with the tears and sobs of our 
allies or the precious dead and dying, the wounded and 
mangled on the field of carnage. 

These are our prayers which spring spontaneously and fer- 
vently from the heart in behalf of human rights. 

Thou art the God of justice, mercy, and love; all our faith 
and confidence are centered in Thee. In this hour of supreme 
trial, forsake us not, we beseech Thee, in the name of the 
world’s great Redeemer. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


REPORTING OF ILLNESS OF SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask 
unanimous consent for three minutes in which to make a state- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
JoHxNson] asks unanimous consent for three minutes in which 
to make a statement. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have asked for this time 
in order to have read at the desk a letter in regard to the ill- 
ness and death of a sailor, statements having already been made 
by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Reavis] in regard to the 
illness of soldiers and the reporting of such illness. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the letter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Hon, ALBERT JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: A friend of mine named Anderson Knowles enlisted in the 
Navy at Bremerton about eight months ago. He bonni a $50 liberty 
bend, took out-$5,000 worth of insurance, and sent all his spare money 
to his mother as long as he was stationed at Bremerton. 

Quite a while ago he was sent East, and his mother heard nothin 
from him for many weeks. Finally she received a telegraphic notice o 
his death somewhere in Massachusetts from pue eumonia, and word that 
his body would be sent to her. She does not know whether he was sick 
for a long or short — and is in much distress. 

I do not wish to pub any complaint, or, in fact, to make any com- 
plaint, but I have a boy at Bremerton likely to be sent away any day, 
and I should like to feel that should he be taken down by sickness I 
would be notified of his condition, 

Yours, truly, — 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say 
to the Members that I understand that the Army is undertaking 
to send notice to parents of the serious illness of their sons. This 
is in line with what the Reavis resolution sought to accomplish. 
It is right and proper. I sincerely hope that a similar policy may 
prevail in the Navy. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks for 
one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have made several applications to the Bureau 
of Navigation in the Navy Department to learn of the condition 


Tacoma, WASH., March 20, 1918, 


of sailors in different parts of the world, and at no time have I 
failed to receive the information promptly, even though it was 
obtained by cable. I suggest to the gentleman—and I am in 
entire sympathy with the movement which he generously desires 
to make—that if he desires the information for any of his con- 
stituents he will ask the Bureau of Navigation to furnish the 
information, when I am sure it will be supplied cheerfully and 
readily. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman permit? 
If the parents of a sick sailor boy are not notified, certainly his 
Member in Congress can not be notified by the parents. 

Mr. BUTLER. That may be true, but why does not the parent 
or some one interested in the parent apply to the Bureau of 
Navigation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. They have had no notification 
of his illness, which is the very point. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I wish to state that my experience 
in getting information in relation to sick and deceased soldiers 
is the same as that of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Butter]. A short time ago a young man of my district who 
had enlisted in the marines lost his life on one of our battle- 
ships at sea. I went to headquarters, and they did everything 
that could be done, not only the chief clerk but the officer in 
charge. At the Navy Department they took pains to send a 
wireless message, and furnished me with immediate information. 
I was not denied information in any way. And not only the 
officers themselves but also their secretaries took a personal in- 
terest in furnishing all possible information. j 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 
Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 


that this day they had presented to the President of the United 


States, for his approval, the following bill: 

H. R. 9867. An act making appropriations to supply urgent de- 
ficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1918, and prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and for 
other purposes. 

CORRECTION IN ENGROSSMENT OF BILL (H. R. 9414). 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, on page 4104, where the section 
making appropriation for the bill that passed yesterday occurs, 
the motion was made— 

That additional compensation granted by the provisions of this bill 

ll be paid out of the revenues of the Post Office Department. 

I want to ask unanimous consent, before the bill is printed, 
to strike out the word“ bill” and insert the word “act.” That 
is the usual provision. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that in the engrossment of the bill that was passed 
yesterday that the word “bill” be changed to the word “act” 
in the connection stated by him. Without objection, the correc- 
tion will be made, and the enrolling clerk will take notice. 

There was no objection. 


THE BUDGET SYSTEM (H. DOC. NO. 1006). 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BARNHART. Reserving the right to object, will the gen- 
tleman from Colorado yield to me in order to place a small privi- 
leged resolution before the House? 

Mr. KEATING. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will 8 the gentleman 
from Colorado in a minute. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privileged resolu- 
tion and ask for its present consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 289 (H. Rept. No. 416), 


Resolwed, That there shall be poles 1,000 additional copies of A 
Brief on the Adoption of a National Budget System for use in the 
House document room, 


The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, has consent been procured? 

The SPEAKER. It does not take consent. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARNHART, I do. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to ask the gentleman if this resolution 
that is being presented is predicated upon any reasonable ex- 
pectation that some action is to be had during the present session 
looking to the adoption of a budget system? 
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Mr. BARNHART. I am not authorized to speak as to that. | not having the papers. It can not dispose of a conference simply 
It is a very feasible proposition. I can say, so far as I am con- on its own accord. 
cerned personally, that I would be in favor of taking up such a Mr. FOSTER. I think the Senate has such rules that they 
proposition, can move to reconsider the matter, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, I do not know The SPEAKER. The Chair suggests that the matter be 
that I have any objection to the resolution, but I eall attention | allowed to go over until to-morrow. 


to the fact that this is Calendar Wednesday, and no business FUER ADMINISTRATION, 
„ Calendar Wednesday business, unless thut is} tr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
The SPEAKER. That is cor address the House for seven minutes. 
Mr. G ARRETT oF Tenn << veil naki on it if it The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
takes only a short time. — nsist ea i to address the House for seven minutes. Is there 


Mr. McCORMICK. I hope the gentleman will not object. Mr, LEVER. Reserving the rizht to object, Mr. Speaker, I 


This matter interests all the Members of the House. 
wish to say that I shall object to further speeches this morning. 
The SPEAKER. If the gentleman is going to make a speech | Mr, WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, may 
the Chair will rule this out of order. we know on what topic? ? 
Mr. WALSH. If you have got to act upon resolutions with- NG. 
out information, I suppose a request for information is out of —9 1 is on the order of the Fu eae 
or The SPEAKER. Well. the rule l F 
ENT au . The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. WALSH. The gentleman was attempting to answer a There was no objection, ‘ 
eee . when this interruption came. Mr, KEATING. Mr, Speaker, on March 11 the National Fuel 
2 — xe 5 1 gentleman Co ARB Wer: the question. Administration reduced the price of bituminous Inmp coal at the 
r. ‘tNHART. He had answered it before this inter- mine in Colorado 50 cents a ton, and announced that on April 1 


ruption took place. there would be a further reduction of TO cents n ton. Other va- 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- | pieties of coal were r ‘uced in proportion, I was notified of the 
a ti action of the Fuel Administration through. the following letter 
The resolution was agreed to. from Mr. Harry D. Nims, assistant to Dr. Garfield: 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE, UNITED STATES FUEL WWW nA 
The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- Hon. Epwann KkatTING, sailed 
lowing personal request. which the Clerk will read. House of eee 9. 0 
The Clerk read un Soll j 19 Mr Dear Ma Keatina: We have telegraphed to Colorado a new 
Manch 25, 1918. schedule of prices effective 7 a. m., March 11, 1918, as follows: 
Hon. Cuamp 828 Bituminous domestic coal: 
Speaker House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. Ff ðù ͥͥ ² ⁵⁰u ee eg hres ek OOO 
Dran Sin: I ask a couple of weeks’ leave of absence from the House, eR, RANT TEE, SEL LT — — ——— TT «i 
om account of the illness of myself. Slack of screenings. — — 12 
I am, respectfully, CALER POWERS., Bituminous steam coal, Arſuldad district: 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the request will be Run: of mine-n e eee r e S 
granted. e r WT HE 
There was no. objection. Lignite coal: 
Run of mine 2. 2% 
AMENDMENT OF THE WAR-RISK INSURANCE BILL, Prepared 3. 23 
Mr. RAYBURN Slack of screenings 1. 00 
rose. The abo ri bject to the follow! reduct! 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from ee eee paneer eee e ee eee eee 
Texus rise? F.. EE OE earn Seed Beer ey tI EWE 
Mr. RAYBURN. I want to make an inquiry of the Spenker. T ay PE LE GATE LET + 
The Senate, on Senate joint resolution 133, refused to concur ns ee L Tt a —————.—— 15 
in the House amendments and asked for a conference. That is 
the resolution authorizing the granting of insurance under the roe 
act entitled “An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau 20 
of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” approve 10 


September 2. 1914. as amended by the act approved October 6, 
1917. on application by a person other than the person to be 
Insured. The House agreed to the conference. This morning 
we met, and when the House amendments were explained te 
the Senate committee they asked the privilege of going buck to 
the Senate and moving that they rescind their action im asking 
for a conference, stating that they were going to move thut the 
Senate concur in the House amendments, I do not know in 
whit shape that leaves it. 

The SPEAKER. That automatically kills the conference. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I do not think that ought to be 


| T bope this will meet your approval and that you will agree with us 
| —.— it should iron out most of the difficulties which have been Involved 
9 
en UNITED STATES FURL ADMINISTRATION, 
By Haney D. Nims. 

The moment it beeame known that the Fuel Administration 
had ordered a reduction in the price of ennt in Colorade the 
coal mine operators of that State began bombarding Congress 

| and the Fuel Administration with telegrams of protest. They 

| asserted that the reduction would close scores of mines and 

seriously curtail the output of the State. In fact. ene earnest 

laid down as a rule, | protestant went so far as to say that thousands of miners had 

The SPEAKER. Did not the Senate agree to the House bill? | already been dismissed and that the State’s coal production had 

Mr. SHERLEY. No. What the gentleman from Texas re- been cut in two. 

ports is that they met in conference, and, without having made These statements found their way into the CONGRESSIONAL 
any report at all, the Senate conferees proposed to go back und | Recorp, and. as I had urged the National Fuel Administration 
recede from their position. to cut the price of coul, I was naturally curious to uscertain just 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thought they had gone back and | how much truth there was in these alarming stories. I wired to 

receded. friends in Colorado asking for the facts, and received many 

Mr. SHERLEY. No. The papers are in the hands of the replies. Among those I addressed was John A. Rush. a promi- 

conferees, and not in the hands of either House, and there ought | nent attorney of Denver and the president of the Consumers’ 
to be a report made by the conferees to the respective Houses. League of that city. This league was formed for the purpose 

Mr. RAYBURN. That was what I was going to ask. I do not of protecting the people against the exactions of the coal in- 

know what the practice is in the premises. terests, and it has done much excellent work. As Mr. Rush 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, was out of the city when my telegram reached Denver his law 

the House agreed to the conference report, and therefore the | partner, Mr. Foster Cline, replied as follows: 
papers are in the possession of the House conferees, John Lawson, John MeLennon, the State mine Inspector, and others 

The SPEAKER. Yes. say there are more coal miners now at work than: ever before for 

Mr. STAFFORD. Therefore it is necessary, an I-see It. for | {he month of Maren. se heft coal cam not be stared: Sade for this 

the conferees on the part of the House to make a formal report. | mines are short of orders because the consumers are waiting for lower 

The SPEAKER. But the House conferees can not make a | prices on April 1. 

report until they know what the Senate does. John Lawson and John McLennon, referred tœ im the tele- 
Mr. SHERLEY. They can report a disagreement and have 


gram, are leading officials of the miners’ organization, and 
the conference ended in that way. But the Senate can not act, therefore in a position to know conditions at the various mines, 


1918. , 
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One of the lending newspaper men of Colorado wired me. 
denying the alarming reports circulated by the coal operators 
and concluding with the expressive, if not elegant, expression, 
“Tt is all bunk.” 

Mr. Speaker, no one wants to injure the coal-mining industry 
in Colorado or elsewhere, but it is just as well that gentlemen 
should understand that the coal consumers of this country 
have some rights which the Fuel Administration and the coal- 
mine owners: are bound to respect. When Congress enacted the 
law which gave the President control over the coal mines of 
this country I am sure it was net our purpose to have that 
law administered exclusively in the interests of the men who 
own coal mines. If I understood the purpose of Congress, it 
was that the Fuel Administration should fix the price of coal 
at a figure whieh would insure every one engaged in the busi- 
ness a generous profit, but which at the same time would safe- 
guard the public against extortion. 

I think that was the thought that Dr. Garfield had in mind 
when he accepted the position of Fuel Administrator; but I 
am also convinced that at times he has been sadly imposed 
upon by representatives of the mine owners and that he has 
been ied to issue orders which were not in the public interest. 

In that connection Colorado's experience may prove iflumi- 
nating. Some time in August last the President of the United 
States fixed the price of bituminous lump coat at the mine in Colo- 
rado at $2.70 a ton. At that time the people of Colorado were 
complaining that the price of coal was unreasonably high. 
This complaint, by the way, was not confined to Colorado but 
was quite general throughout the Nation, and the justiee of it 
was largely responsible for the passage of the bill placing coal 
mines under governmental control. The people of Colorado, in 
common with the people of the rest of the eountry, looked for 
relief through governmental regulation. You ean therefore 
imagine their surprise when on the Ist of October, instead of 
reducing the price of coal, the National Fuel Administration 
issued an order advancing the price of bituminous lump coat 
from $2.70, the figure fixed by the President, to $4 a ton. This 
was done at the urgent solicitation of a committee of coal- 
mine owners which had been sent to Washington from Colo- 
rado. The coal consumers were given no chance to present 
their side ef the case, and the first they knew of the decision 
was when it was announced in my home town—Pueblo, Colo.— 
that the retail price of lump coal, instead of being reduced, 
would be advanced 50 cents a ton. 

I immediately began to reeeive protests by letter and. tele- 
gram, and I suggested to the Fuel Administration that the order 
advancing the price of coal be suspended until such time 
all the parties in interest could be heard. This was not done, 
but Mr. H. D. Nims, representing Dr. Garfield, assured. me he 
would be glad to make an investigation. When he learned 
that I was about to leave for Colorado he suggested that I 
examine into the situation “ from the consumer’s point of view” 
and let him know the result. 

I agreed to do this, and on my-arrival in Colorado went to some 
trouble to get at the facts. I found that the city of Denver 
was operating 2 municipal coal yard, having been compelled 
to enter into the coal business because of the unreasonable 
prices charged by the coal dealers. The city purchased its coal 
from two independent coal operators and paid $2.20 a ton for 
lump coal at the mine. The leading paper of Denver, the Post, 
was also in the coal business, and I found it was purchasing 
its coal from three different companies em the basis of $2.10 
a ton for lump coal at the mouth of the mine. Here were five 
companies. selling lump coal at the mouth of the mine for $2.10 
and $2.20 a ton and making money, while the National Fuel 
Administration was insisting that $4 a ton was a reasonable 
price. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. At the mine? 

Mr. KEATING. At the mine. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. For the same class of coal? 

Mr. KEATING. In some eases. 

Pres TARR: Does the gentleman say it was the same class 
of coal? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. In seme cases it was the same kind 
and in some cases not. 

Mr. WHEELER. As I understand, the Fuel Administrator 
fixed $4 a ton, and the dealers raised the price to the eon- 
sumer 50 cents? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; the price 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be given such time as he requires. 

Mr: KEATING. It will require only a few minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. KEATING. F transmitted these and other facts to the 
Washington offiee of the Fuel Administrator. and urged that 


| an investigation be made and that the price of coal be reduced. 


The exactions of the coal interests aroused deep resentment 
among the people, and organizations were formed all over the 
State to assist in the fight for fair coal rates, but nothing defi- 
nite was accomplished. Instead the President ordered an addi- 
tional advance of 45 cents a ton to cover the cost of an increase 
of wages whieh he had authorized. There was little opposition 
to this, because the people felt the money was going to these 
who actually dug the coal, but they continued to insist that the 
original increase authorized by the Fuel Administration of $1.30 
a ton was without justification. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentieman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. During the confusion E did not hear the early 
part of the gentleman’s remarks. Did I understand him aright 
that he contends that the people have some rights that the Fuel 

ator is bound to respect? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. Not only that, but I am trying to demon- 
strate that the Fuel Administration is recognizing rights of 
the people. ; 

When I returned to Washington in December I again presented 
the facts to the Fuel Administration, and after many confer- 
ences was told that the entire subject would be referred to a 
board made up of experienced cecal men, who would go over the 
cost. sheets of the coal companies and all other data which might 
be available. This board devoted much time to the work, and 
I am sure was in no sense unfriendly to the coal-mine owners. 
It was on the recommendation of this board that Dr. Garfield 
finally ordered the reduction in the price of coal in Colorado to 
whieh I have referred. 

Therefore the reduction was not made hastily. It was not sug- 
gested by inexperienced men who had only an “academic” 
knowledge of the coal business. It was made after the people 
of Colorado had been compelled to exorbitant prices for a 
period of five months, and after the facets had been so clearly 
proven that they could no longer be controverted. 

In support of this latter statement permit me te quote from a 
Tetter written to Senator CHartes S. THomwas, f Colorado, by 
Dr. Garfield on March 20, 1918. After stating that he had based 
his action in the Colorado case on a report submitted to him by 
a committee of engineers, consisting of Mr. Cyrus Garnsey, jr., 
Mr. R. V. Norris, and Mr. James H. Allport, all experienced coal 
men, Dr. Garfield writes: 4 

I have examined the costs 
Mr. Nash to have shut down: the cae 
not been turned the Federal T 


by 13 of the mines reported b; 
of the others, apparently, have 
Commission. The costs 


In September two of th 
In one case boon 


does not war- 
rant the assumption that they have closed down because of inability te 
produce at a profit. 
Sincerely, yours, (Mignet) H. A. GARFIELD, 
nited States Fuel Administrator. 
Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Les. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman tell me the highest price 
he knows of that any consumer paid for soft coal in Celerads? 

Mr. KEATING. That would depend on the loeation. In the 
mountain districts it went very high. 

Mr. SNYDER. About how high? 

Mr. KEATING. In my own town, which is in the valley, it 
was $7.25. 

Mr. SNYDER. I just want to say that there are some con- 
eee in the East who are now paying as high as $4.50 at the 

ne, 

Mr. KEATING. The situation in the East and the situation 
in the West are not at all alike. In the West we had no coal 
shortage worth mentioning. There it was entirely a question of 
price; and our contention was that the price charged by the 
coal-mine owners was unreasonable and extortionate. 

Mr. SNYDER. I think the gentleman is quite right. I 
just asked for information, that fs all. 

Mr. KEATING. My only criticism of the Fuel Administra- 
tion is that it was unreasonably slow in responding to the com- 
plaints of the coal consumers of Colorado; but, in explanation 
of the administration’s conduct, it is only fair to state that 
Dr. Garfield and his lieutenants were so busy endeavoring to 
straighten out the coal situation in the Northern and Eastern 
States that they had little time to devote to Colorado’s 
problems, > 
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My object in making this statement to-day and in taking up 
the time of the House in this fashion is to indorse the order 
of the Fuel Administration and to express the hope that 
Dr. Garfield will not be influenced by the clamor of the prof- 
iteers. [Applause.] 

When I returned from Colorado last December I submitted 
the following statement to the Fuel Administration at the 
request of Mr. Nims, Dr. Garfield’s assistant: 

DECEMBER 6, 1917, 
Mr. H. D. Nims, 
United States Fuel Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Nims: When I was leaving for Colorado early in Octo- 
ber you asked me to report to you on the coal situation in that State 
“from the consumer's int of view.” I endeavored to comply, and 
from the 14th to the 20th of October submitted to you by wire the 
results of investigations- which I conducted in Denver, Pueblo, and 
other Colorado cities and towns. 

Permit me to again summarize my findings, which I assure you can be 
supported by ample evidence: 

` COST OF COAL AT THE MINES. 

President Wilson fixed the price of bituminous lump coal at the mines 
in Colorado at $2.70 2 ton. At the solicitation of the coal-mine 
owners, your office on October 4 advanced this price to $4 per ton and, 
later on, the President added another 45 cents to cover a general advance 
in wa which he authorized. Corresponding advances were made in 
the Colorado lignite fields. 


I will not burden you with all the figures, as 
I know you have them in your office. For the pu! of this letter, 
I will deal with the price of bituminous lump, which is the used 
by the people of my home city—Pueblo, Colo.—but the argument which 
I will make for the reduction of the price of bituminous will apply with 
equal force to lignite, the coal largely used by the people o nver 


and other northern Colorado towns, 

In my judgment the Fuel Administration’s action in advancing the 
price of bituminous lump from $2.70 to $4 was without justification and 
should be rescinded. i 

When this advance was ordered, and for weeks thereafter—or until 
the President directed the last advance of 45 cents per ton—the Denver 
Post was purchasing both lignite and bituminous lump at the mine for 
$2.10 per ton and carrying on an extensive retail trade in the same in 
the city of Denver. 

Mayor Robert W. Speer, of Denver, on behalf of the municipal coal 
yard, was eee ge ay lump from three different companies for 
$2.20 per ton and g the same to the people. 

Mayor Speer and the Post took practically the entire output of five 
coal mines at the prices indicated, and my information leads me to 
belleve that the cĉ operators made a reasonable profit. 

If five companies—operating under union conditions and without any 
material natural advantage—could afford to sell lump coal at the mine 
for $2.10 and $2.20, why was it necessary for the Fuel Administration 
to authorize an advance to $4 a ton? 

On April 1, 1917, all the retail coal dealers of Pueblo were purchas- 
ing bituminous lump at the mines for $2.75 a ton, and the com- 
panies were prospering. 

What occurred between April 1, 1917, and October 1, 1917, to justify 
an advance of $1.25 a ton? I have endeavored to ascertain the facts 
and am convinced that 25 cents a ton would more than cover any in- 
crease In cost of production. 

Bituminous ono Rats be reduced $1 a ton at the mines and a 
similar cut should made in I te. 

I have received n number of complaints from gran: 
organizations which have been accustomed to baying coal in carload lots 
and distributing it among their members. N lege that since you 
issued your regulations, the dealers“ combines have induced many of 
the coal companies to refuse to sell to them. Other citizens have had 
similar ex ences. 

I hope it will be possible for you to break up these combines and to 
restore free competition. There should be no question about the citizen’s 
right to purchase at the mine in carload lots. 

As I stated to you in my telegram of October 18, I am sure that an 
investigation will show that the consumers of Colorado are paying not 
less than $1.50 a ton too much for their coal. 

They have submitted to this extortion with marvelous patience, hoping 
that the National Fuel Administrator, exercising the anpe: powers 
vested in him by Congress, would eventually afford relief. t relief, 
if it is to be of value, must be granted at once. Already many of our 
citizens have purchased their winter's supply of coal. You can not 
return the money which has been unjustly taken from them, but you 
can protect the pocketbooks of the others. 

Sincerely, 


and other 


Epwarp KEATING. 
CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with the business in order to-day under the rule. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I am not sure 
what the attitude of the majority leader [Mr. KrrcHIn] is on 
that question. I have not talked with him personally, but 
representing him here in his absence I think, from what under- 
standing I have of the matter, I shall have to object to unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. LEVER. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with the 
proceedings in order to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina moves 
to dispense with the business in order on Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is entitled to five minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I have five minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman does not care to debate 
it, I do not care to do so. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina to dispense with Calendar Wednes- 
day business. — 


The question being taken, on a division 
Srarrorp, there were—ayes 104, noes 24. 
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Marcu. 27, 


— 


x demanded by Mr. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky makes the 


point of order that there is no quorum present. 


is not. 


Evidently there 


The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the Sergeant at 


Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 299, nays 47, 
not voting 85, as follows: 


Alexander 


Butler 


Clark, Fla. 
Clark, Pa. 


Cooper, Wis. 


Doughton 
Dowell 


Anthony 
Bacharach 
Burnett 


non 
Connally, Tex. 


rew 
Carter, Mass. 
Chandler, N. Y. 


YEAS—299. 

Esch Kreider 
Evans La Follette 
Fairchild, G. W. Larsen 
Fairfield Lazaro 

rr Lea, Cal. 
Ferris „Ga. 
Fields Lehlbach 
Fisher Lesher 
Focht Lever 
Fordney Little 
Foss Lobeck 
F London 
Francis Longworth 
Frear Lundeen 
Freeman Lunn 
French McAndrews 
Fuller, III. McClintic 
Gallagher McCormick 
Garland cFadden 
Garrett, Tex. McKenzie 
81 McKeown 


jlynn 
Goodwin, Ark. 


Rucker 
Russell 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, La, 
Sanford 
Saunders, Va, 
Scott, Iowa 
Scott, Mich. 
rs 


Sells 
3 
enberger 
Sherwood 
Shouse 


Smith, Idaho 


McLaughlin, Mich.Smith, Mich, 


Gordon McLaughlin, Pa. Snell 
Graham, Ill. McLemore nook 
Gray, . Madden Steagall 

ray, N.J Magee 8 n 
Green, Iowa Mansfield Steele 
Hadle, Mapes Steenerson 
Hamilton, Mich. Martin Stephens, Miss. 
Hamilton, N. Y. Mason Stephens, Nebr, 
Hamlin Mays Sterling, Ill. 
Baroy Meeker Stevenson 
Harrison, Va. Montague Stines: 
Haskell n Strong 
Hastings Moores, Ind. Sumners 
Haugen Morgan Sweet 
Hawley Morin Swift 
Hayden Muda Switzer 
Heaton Neely e 
Heflin Nelson Talbott 
Helm Nicholls, 8. C. Taylor, Ark. 
Helvering Nichols, Mich. Taylor, Colo. 
Hensley Nolan Temple 
Hicks orto Thompson 
Hilliard Oldfield Tillman 
Holland Oliver, Ala. Timberlake 
Hood Oliver, N. Y. Towner 
Houston Olney Vare 
Howard Osborne Venable 
Huddleston O’Shaunessy Vestal 
Hull, Iowa Overstreet Vinson 
Hull, Tenn. Padgett Voigt 
Hutchinson Par Volstead 
Igoe Parker, N. Y. Waldow 
Jreland Phelan Walker 
Jacoway Polk Walton 
James i Porter Wason 
Johnson, SA ou Watkins 
Johnson, . tt Watson, Pa. 
Jones, Tex. Purnell Watson, Va. 
Jones, Va. Quin Weaver 
Juul Ra le Webb 
Kearns Raker Welling 
Kea tin Ramse: weir 
Kelley, Mich. Ramseyer Whaley 

elly, Pa. Randall Wheeler 
Kennedy, Iowa Rankin White, Ohio 
Kettner Reavis Wilson, La 
Key, Ohio Reed Wingo 
Kiess, Pa. Robinson ise 
Kincheloe Rodenberg Woods, Towa 
in omjue Woodyard 
Kinkaid ose Young, N. Dak, 
Knutson Rowe Zihlman 
Kraus Rubey 

NAYS—47. 
Elston Langley Sabath 
Fuller, Mass. Lonergan Sherley 
Gallivan ufkin Smith, C. B. 
Garner Maher Snyder 
Garrett, Tenn. Merritt Stafford 
Gillett ai Tilson 
Greene, Mass. Parker, N. J. ‘Treadway 
Greene, Vt. iney Walsh 
Gre Rayburn Wilson, III. 
Griffin Riordan Winslow 
Humphreys Robbins Young, Tex. 
Husted gers 
NOT VOTING—85. 

Church Denton Flynn 
Classon es Gandy 
Cooper, Ohio Drukker Gard 
Cooper, W. Va Ellsworth Glass 
Cople Estopinal Godwin, N. C. 
Costello Fairchild, B. L. Good 
Curry, Cal. Fess Goodall 
Davidson Flood Gould 
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Graham, Pa. Lenroot Platt Sullivan 
Griest Linthicum Powers Templeton 
Hamill Littlepage Price Thomas 
Harrison, Miss. McArthur Roberts Tinkham 
yes McCulloch Van Dyke 
Heintz McKinley Rowland ‘ard 
Hersey ann Sanders, N. X. White. Mo. 
Hollingsworth Miller, ‘Minn. Schall W. 
Johnson, S Dak. Miller, Wash. Scott, Pa Wilson, Tex 
Kahn Mongel Scull Wood, Ind. 
Kehoe loore, Pa. Siege W 
Kennedy. R. I. Mott Small 
‘Kitchin Overmyer Smith. T. P. 
LaGuardia Peters Ster 5 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Branton with Mr. MclKkanney. 

Mr. Srertine of Pennsylvania with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania. 
. THomas F. Suira with Mr. Cooper of West Virginia. 
. BLACKMON with Mr. HOLETNGSWORTH. 

VAN Dyke with Mr. Wand. 

. BontaNx b with Mr. Goon. 

THomas with Mr. Davmson. 

. Harrison of Mississippi with Mr. Caannprer of New York. 
. Pres with Mr. KAHN. 

Kenoe with Mr. Mrrtn of Minnesota. 

EsTOPTNAL with Mr. Gour. 

. Lirriteracr with Mr. Fess. 

. Scurvy with Mr. Row1anp. 

. LINTHICUM with Mr. Ronerrs. 

. OVERMYER with Mr. BENJAMIN L. FARCHTLD, 

. CACDWELL with Mr. GOODALL. 

Denton with Mr. Cooper of Ohio. 

. Carew with Mr. Curry of ‘California. 

. FLoop with Mr. GRAHAM. 

. CHuurcH with Mr. GRIEST, 

FLYNN with Mr. HAYES. 

Garp with Mr. HERSEY. 

'Ganpy with Mr, Kyx NTV or Rhode Island. 

. Krrenrs with Mr. MANN. 

Price with Mr. MCOULLOCH. 

Robs with Mr. MCARTHUR. 

. SCHALL with Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania. 

Sul. with Mr. PETERS. 

. Sutrivan with Mr. SaNbens of New York, 

. Wrient with Mr. ‘SIEGEL. 

. STERLING of Pennsylvania with Mr. TINKEAN. 

. Sourry with Mr. WILLIAMS. 

Glass with Mr. Morr, 

Mr. Haut with Mr. ANDERSON. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 
A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 


SALE OF SEED GRAIN TO FARMERS, 


‘Mr. FOSTER, Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report 
(H. Rept. No. 417) from the Committee on Rules, which I send 
to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read us follows: 


House ‘resolution 281. 


‘Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution 
the House shall resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the following vill 
reported from the Committee on Agriculture as a committee substitute 
ifor H. R. 7795: 

“A bill to provide for the national security and defense and ‘further 
to assure an adequate supply of food, by authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to contract with farmers in certain areas for the 
8 of gramm through advances, low and otherwise, and 

providing fo“ the voluntary mobilization of farm labor, and for 
other purposes. 

“ Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby au- 
thorized, for the crop of 1918, to make ‘advances or loans to farmers 
in I gpa fewer gs areas of the United States where he shall find special 
m for such assistance for the purchase of wheat, outs, and bari 
for seed purposes, or, when necessary, to procure such seed and sell 
the same to such farmers. Such advances, loans, or sales shall be 
made upon such terms and conditions and subject to such ‘regulations 
as the tary of Agriculture shall prescribe, including an agreement 
by each such farmer to use the seed thus to be obtained by him for 
‘the K gorse, of grain during the crop season of 1918. A first lion 
on crop to be produced from seed obtained through a loan, advance, 
or sale made under this section shall, in the discretion of the Seere- 
tary of culture, be deemed sufficient security therefor. ‘The total 
amount of such advances, loans, or sales to any one farmer shall not 
exceed $450. All such advances or loans shall, as far as practicable, 
be made through ‘the apay of State and National banks. For 
ing out the purposes of this section there is hereby appropriated, out 
of any moneys tn the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$7.500.000, available immediately. 

“Src, 2. That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to 
fey Heed and secure the voluntary mobilization and distribution of 
‘farm labor for the production and 18 agricultural crops 
‘for the year 1918, and to advance railrond ani «other actual 


traveling expenses for the transportation of such labor, upon such 
terms and conditions and subject to such regulations as he shall pre- 


of this ‘section there is hereby 


scribe. For carrying out the 
pt Nog aoas out of any moneys not otherwise appre- 
priated, the sum of $2,500,000, available immed 4 5 

“Sec. 3 That, in carrying out the purposes of this act, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is authorized to cooperate with the Secretary of 
Labor or on a Federal, State, county, or municipal department, 
agency, or officer, or with any person or with any association of farm- 
ers, board of trade, chamber of commerce, or similar organization. a 

“Src. 4. That until the 8 of this act have been accomplished 
the Secretary of Agriculture ‘shall, as soon as ible after the close 
of eath calendar year, cause to be made to the Congress a detailed 
report showing all proceedings and transactions under this act during 
such calendar year. Such report shall, in addition to other matters, 
contain a statement of all persons employed, the salary or compensa- 
tion of each, the aggregate amount of loans, advances, or sales, and 
the total amount reof unpaid, and all receipts and disbursements 
under this uct. All moneys ‘collected by the United States under this 
act shall he covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous ‘receipts. 

“Sec. 5. That any person who shall knowingly make any false 
representation for the purpose of obtaining an advance, loan, or sale 
under this act shall, upon conviction ‘thereof, ‘be punished by a fine 
not exceeding $1,000, or by ‘imprisonment not exceeding six months, 


or both. 
“Sec. 6. That not exceeding $100,000 of the moneys appropriated 


by this act may be expended for the payment of such administrative 
© ses, including such rent, the expense of such printing and publi- 
cations, the purchase of such supplies and equipment, and the employ- 
ment of such persons and means, In the District of Columbia and else- 
where as the Secretary of Agriculture may deem necessary for tho 
purposes of this act.” ` 

Resolved further, That there shall be not execeding two hours of 
general debate. the time to be controlled, one hour by Mr. Lever and 
one hour by Mr. Hava; that all debate shall be confined to the 
subject matter of the bill; that at the expiration of the general debate 
the committee substitute shall be read section by section for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule; that at the conclusion of such reading 
the committee shall rise and report the bill to the House, whereupon 
the previons question shall be considered as ordered upon the ‘bill and 

ments ‘to final passage without intervening motion «xcept one 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker. T move to amend the rule by 
striking out “two hours” and inserting “four hours.” 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman cain not get the 
floor to make that motion. 

Mr. WALSH. I ‘have ‘been recognized, I submit. 
asked why I rose. 

Mr. FOSTER. Under all ‘parliamentary rules the -gentle- 
man has no such right. I was on my feet just as the Clerk 
completed the Trending of the rule. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman was on ‘his feet, but not seek- 
ing recognition. 

Mr. FOSTER. 
time. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tilinois had had recog- 
nition. 

Mr. POU. The motion is not in order. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman can not ‘supersede me by get- 
ting up and “ hollering ” out in that way. 

Mr. WALSH. It is necessary to holler“ out to obtain recog: 
nition from the Chair, and I received recognition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois already had 
recognition. The gentleman from IIlinois had the floor. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, does the Chair rule that my mo- 
ition is out of order? : 

The SPEAKER. Yes. The question is on ordcring the pre- 
vious question. 

The prevlous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is entitled to 
20 minutes and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] is 
entitled to 20 minutes. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, this rule provides for the con- 
sideration of the committee substitute for H. R. 7795, which is 
for furnishing of seed to farmers by the Government to in- 
crease the supply of food for the coming year, I reserve the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL], the ranking Republican member of the Committee 
on Rules, has just been called to the War Department, and he 
requests me to state for him that he is in favor of the rule and 
also for the bill. = 

Personally, I think this rule simply makes it in order for this 
House to consider another one of those radical measures that we 
have been accustomed to consider during the present session of 
Congress under the caption of war-emergency legislation. Last 
week when we were discussing the war finance corporation bill 
that measure was characterized, as I remember it, by ‘both the 
leader of the minority and the majority as one of the most 
‘radical measures that had ever come before the House. and as 
a measure that would not receive a moment's consideration in 
time of peace. I believe this measure is even more radical than 
the war finance corporation bill, and goes further toward 


the Treasu 


I was 


The gentleman was seeking it at the proper 
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committing the Federal Government to the policy of paternalism 
than any measure yet considered, and when we have once com- 
mitted this Government to the principle of paternalism it is 
going to be mighty difficult to get away from it. Personally I 
am against this Government adopting that principle, but as long 
as we have adopted it, as far as big business is concerned, ship- 
building, public utilities, and the railroads, I do not believe we 

_ can consistently refuse to comply with the request from the 
farmers when their request is a moderate one, when we con- 
sider that they are conducting the most important business in 
this country. at the present time, not only from our own stand- 
point, but from the standpoint of our allies. [Applause.] And 
if loaning them a small amount of money will in any way in- 
crease the food production during the present season, I think we 
are under obligations to do it, no matter how radical the meas- 
ure may seem to be at the present time. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Certainly. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Does not the gentleman think that this bill 
would accomplish the end more effectively if it were broadened 
so as to include other farm products? 

Mr. SNELL. If the gentleman will wait a moment, I shall 
come to that. 

Mr. SNYDER rose. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I wish the gentleman would discuss the 
corn-seed problem. 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. To the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SNYDER]. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if he has had any particular deluge of requests from 
farmers in his district for this measure? 

Mr. SNELL. Not a one, as far as seed is concerned, but many 
on subject of labor shortage. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I want first to finish my statement, and then I 
will yield. I consider that when we adopt the provisions car- 
ried in this bill we are committing this Government to the wild- 
est kind of wildcat banking, and I doubt if much of this money 
will ever be returned to the United States Treasury. But, on 
the other hand, if we are going to consider this legislation at all, 
it should be considered at this time, because if we wait a little 
longer it will not do any good to the farmer and not in any way 
help to inerease the crop for 1918. 

Now, just a moment on the provisions of the bill itself. Sec- 
tion 1 appropriates $7,500,000 for relief of farmers in the spring- 
wheat areas of the United States. This, of course, to a large 
degree confines the relief te the Northwest. As I look at the 
whole bill, if it is good for the Northwest, it ought to be good 
for the Northeast; if it is a good thing for the State of Montana, 
it ought to be a good thing for the State of Maine; and, whether 
the people of my district have requested it or not, if it is the 
proper thing that this Government should loan $450 to any 
individual farmer to buy seed in the spring, it is certainly a 
good thing tg loan it to any farmer in any part of the country. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. In just a minute. When the time comes I pro- 
pose to offer an amendment to the bill making it applicable to 
any and every farmer in any and every part of the whole coun- 
try. [Applause.] ‘The second provision of this bill, in my judg- 
ment, is by far the better part of the bill and a step in the right 
direction, It appropriates $2,500,000 for the mobilizing and dis- 
tribution of farm labor, the only help the farmers, as a whole, 
need and the only part of the bill I am deeply interested in. 
As far as I have learned the needs of the farmers of the whole 
country, they are more in need of labor to help them put in a 
crop, cultivate and harvest it than they are in need of seed. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. SNELL. I will. 

Mr. WHEELER. In view of the gentleman’s statement about 
not confining it to any particular area, why not include corn, 
timothy, and clover seed? $ 

Mr. SNELL. It is perfectly agreeable to me, as far as I am 
concerned. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why not include clothes to the farmer? 

Mr. SNELL. I represent an agricultural district. The peo- 
ple in my district are so busy they do not bother their Rep- 
resentative about matters unless they are important. I have 


received more letters from the farmers in my district in the 
last 60 days than in the previous 3 years of my service here, 
and every letter I have received has been along the lines of the 
shortage of farm labor, and, as far as I am able to learn, there 


is almost an entire disappearance of farm labor in all rural parts 
of this country. You must remember the farmer can not com- 
pete in question of wages with the munition manufacturer, ship- 
builder, and contractor who is working for the Government on 
a cost-plus basis. In addition to this, you have taken during 
the last year over 200,000 of the best young men from the farms 
and put them in the Army; so it is up to us, if we want them 
to continue to furnish food supply for the world, to do some- 
thing definite in the way of relief for the present labor shortage 
in rural communities. I am assured by the Labor Department 
here in Washington that there is plenty of labor in this country, 
but that it is simply a matter of distribution. Now, this bill 
provides $2,500,000 for this distribution of farm labor, and I 
trust that the Agricultural Department will get to work at once 
and, if this labor is available, see that it is distributed where 
it is most needed. Thus they will be rendering a real aid to 
every farmer in every part of the country. 

The President and Mr. Hoover are all the time appealing to 
the patriotism of the farmers to raise more fcod products. Their 
advertisements are in every newspaper and magazine in the coun- 
try. The farmers do not need to be appealed to on the ground of 
patriotism. What they need is more actual man power to help 
put in the crop, cultivate, and harvest it. [Applause.] You 
must understand that it takes more than patriotism to hold a 
plow and follow a drag on the farm. They have got the pa- 
triotism, but they lack the man power. The second part of this 
bill to a certain extent provides for that man power, and for that 
reason I am in favor of the bill and I hope that the rule and 
bill will be approved by the Members of this House. [Applause.] 
: 3 erate the balance of my time. How much time have I 
eft 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman used eight minutes. 

Mr. FOSTER, Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, with that portion 
of the bill which provides for the making of advances or loans 
for the purpose of purchasing of seeds I am not in sympathy. I 
have not been convinced from such study as I have had the 
opportunity to give the quescion that the exigency is such as to 
require this extremely radical legislation, but I may be mis- 
taken about it; I know that a great number of my colleagues 
who have given much thought and attention to it feel that it is 
a necessary measure and for that reason I have not felt disposed 
to undertake to wage any very bitter fight upon the rule or upon 
the bill itself, but I did not wish it to go by without at least 
stating my attitude toward the matter, because I may want to 
refer to it in the future when other legislative matters shall 
arise here upon the floor of the House. I yield back whatever 
time I may have left. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Youne]. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker and members of the 
House, having the honor to be a member of the Committee 
on Agriculture that presents this bill I feel it my duty, having 
the opposition point of view, to present that point of view. I 
am opposed to this bill as being one of the most dangerous 
precedents that could ever be established by any legislative 
body on earth. I do not believe in the principle involved in the 
bill. I did not support it in the committee, and I shall not 
support it here. We need not try to deceive the country. We 
are now pretending to pass a bill appropriating $7,500,000 to be 
given to the spring-wheat section of the country—three or four 
States. We are engaged in that important work in this House 
the last of March. April is the planting season, and you are 
holding out here, this great body of legislators, that we are 
going to get $7,500,000 loaned to the individual farmers during 
the month of April when another legislative body must dbal 
with this proposition and April will be passed before it can 
be reached, and you know it. You will never get any legisla- 
tion in the first place 

Mr. EVANS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. No; I have but five minutes. In the 
next place, if you get the legislation, then this money is to be 
loaned by the Secretary of Agriculture, loan $450 to an indi- 
vidual allotment, through the $7,500,000 that you are giving. 
Where is your machinery that you are going to be able in a 
few days’ time to make these loans to the individual farmer? 
You need not try to fool the country. You can not get the 
machinery together to do it, and every Member of this House 
knows it. Now, what is the proposition? One hundred and 
sixty-six thousand six hundred and sixty-six families will be 
entitled to the loan. Who is going to find those people and 
who is going to draw the contracts? You know it can not be 
done; it is a perfect impossibility. The Secretary of Agricul- 
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ture knew it. He is opposed to the legislation and so stated 
in the committee, and yet we engage in this foolish piece of 
conduct. 

Now, apother thing: Some four or five States up there are 
involved. I sympathize with those people who have had 
droughts. My State has had the most severe drought in its his- 
tory, and yet they have not asked anything on this floor. Let 
Texas take care of Texas is my slogan. Let these States that 
have suffered these droughts exercise their ability to take care 
of the situation, if it is possible to do it, but not go on the prin- 
ciple of coming to the Federal Government and ask that the 
Secretary of Agriculture go out to Tom, Dick, and Harry and 
make these loans. And what is the security? That, in his 
judgment, he need not take any further security than a loan on 
the crop. And there, gentlemen of the House, you run into the 
proposition of separate and distinct laws in the several States 
Involved. I presume that every State involved in this matter 
has its landlord-and-tenant statute. My State has. The land- 
lord has preferential liens on all the crops grown, and nobody 
can get in under that lien. It is statutory. I understand that 
a great deal of this land is owned by absent landlords, and they 
have not sufficient confidence in their.own land and in their 
own tenants to advance this seed with which to seed the land. 
Are you going to be engaged in the foolish proposition of ad- 
vaneing to various people when the landlords will not advance 
to them. and let him step in with the statutory lien that is prior 
to the lien of the Government, collect his debt, and let the Gov- 
ernment stand the loss? That is what this bill does, It lets 
the absent landlord reap the reward upon the taxes of the 
American people, who must be called upon to contribute this 
$7,500,000. And with these principles involved in the bill I can 
not give it my support. i 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BLAND]. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am not so much interested in 
the feature of the bill that provides for the loan of money to 
farmers as I am for the part of the bill that provides for the 
purchase and reselling of the seed. I am not sure that I can 
support this bill in its present form, because I do not think we 
ought to take care of the spring-wheat area alone. In my State 
last year practically 75 per cent of the corn was frostbitten, 
and the question of seed corn in Indiana is a serious one to our 
people. They can not get it. I do not care so much about the 
loaning of the money with which to buy it as that the Govern- 
ment get it and sell it to the farmer. 

Mr. FOSTER. Does the gentleman know that $6,000,000 was 
appropriated to sell seed for cash to farmers in that country? 

Mr. BLAND. Then why is there necessity for this bill at all? 

Mr. STAFFORD. . There is no necessity for it at all, then. 

Mr. BLAND. This bill—— 

Mr. HAUGEN. And I might add that a bill is to come in in 
the near future that will take care of the proposition the gen- 
tleman refers to. 

Mr. BLAND. I am confining my remarks to this bill. Unless 
it was amended to include corn for the Middle West, I think it 
would fail in its purpose very largely. If there is necessity for 
seed anywhere in the world, it is in the corn districts that were 
frostbitten last year. I do not see why the committee should 
overlook such an important proposition as this. If I have an op- 
portunity I am going to offer an amendment to strike out the 
words “ spring-wheat area,” so that the bill will apply to all of 
the United States, and then insert the word “corn,” because I 
think if there is Any necessity for anything to be furnished it 
is for seed corn. Recently we had the food department of the 
State over here investigating this question, and the secretary 
told me they were having an awful time trying to locate seed 


corn. They tried to prevent the farmer from selling their good 


corn on the market, and were trying to get what they could 
saved for seed purposes. The price was so attractive that most 
of the good corn for seed was sold and no doubt consumed. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr, STAFFORD]. x 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I am quite sure that the 
membership of the House voted erroneously a few minutes ago, 
under the impression that the Congress had not provided ample 
funds to purchase seed and resell it to the farmers in those 
districts of the country where there was a drought or where 
there were poor crops. In the bill that was signed by the 
Speaker this morning, the urgent deficiency appropriation bill, 
$4,000,000 was provided as a revolving fund to the Secretary 
of Agriculture to carry out, in addition to the $2,500,000 that 
was provided last year, the very purposes which the gentleman 
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from Indiana and others have in mind to accommodate the 
farmers. But this bill goes further. This bill is a reflex 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. This bill is a reflex of the opinions of the 
Nonpartisan League in securing radical and socialistic legisla- 
tion in North Dakota. The legislature of that State in special 
session this spring authorized all the counties to advance money 
by loans to the respective farmers for the very purpose which 
is embodied in this bill. And this Congress now is emulating 
the socialistic principles of this Nonpartisan League for the 
first time, by establishing a policy of loaning money to farmers, 
Where will we stop? 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] says we haye a 
precedent in the action taken the other day in authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to loan money to various commercial 
and industrial activities. Why, the very warrant for that 
legislation was that the Federal reserve banks did not have 
authority, and that the Federal Reserve System would break 
down in making long-time loans. 

If I had not had some experience with North Dakota in 
years back, during periods of excessive droughts, I would not 
to-day be so strongly in opposition to this measure; but I am 
somewhat acquainted with the conditions out there, and know 
the conditions when they have suffered successive droughts by 
reason of the Chinook winds coming from the south and blight- 
ing their crops. And yet in those days, when wheat was less 
than $1, less than 75 cents, less than 50 cents, they were able 
to meet the conditions, And since then we have passed the 
Federal reserve act that brings relief to the farmers from the 
local banks for short-time loans, and we have passed the Fed- 
eral farm-loan act that brings relief for long-time loans, and 
notwithstanding these, as a sop to this Nonpartisan League, at 
the instance of the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Barr], 
a bill is introduced in here, and Congress is asked to ratify 
the fundamental principles of this new socialistic party, which is 
running wild in the western prairie States and which has not 
the courage of its principles to announce that they are socialistic 
fundamentally. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana? A 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. BLAND. In the legislation that has already been passed 
on this question does the gentleman take the position that the 
spring-wheat field area has been taken care of as well as the 
corn question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to say that the hearings before the 
Committee on Appropriations show that the Agricultural Depart- 
ment has been doing everything in its power to meet the drought 
conditions in the various parts of the country by furnishing at 
cost not only seed wheat but seed corn, The department has 
been doing everything, and the committee has just voted 
$4,000,000 additional to the $2,500,000, which it makes a re- 
volving fund, whereby adequate means are furnished for that 
very purpose. 

Mr. BLAND. For what purpose? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time to 
the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Norton]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota is recog- 
nized for four minutes. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, the resolution making in order 
this proposed legislation is a very simple one. It is not the 
character of rule that I objected to a few days ago, under which 
the Post Office salary-increase bill was taken up. There are no 
riders or jokers introduced under this rule. It provides simply 
for the consideration of the bill reported from the Committee 
on Agriculture as a committee substitute for the bill H. R. TT! 
and the committee substitute, including the title and enacting 
clause to be considered, is set out fully in the rule. The rule 
does not provide for the consideration of the bill H. R. 7795. 

The committee substitute that is to be before the House for 
consideration if this rule is adopted may be divided into two 
parts. The first part provides for an appropriation of $7,500,000, 
to be used by the Secretary of Agriculture to encourage the pro- 
duction of wheat, oats, and barley in the spring-wheat growing 
areas of the United States. It is provided that the Secretary 
of Agriculture may make contracts with farmers to increase the 
production of wheat, oats, and barley and to advance them 
money for seed in connection with these contracts, or the Secre- 
tary may loan to farmers outright an amount not exceeding $450 
to each farmer, to enable him to secure seed to put in a crop 
and increase the production of wheat, oats, or barley. 
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Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield, or 
would he rather not yield? 

Mr. NORTON. Not just now. If this war has made clear 
anything, it has made clear the fact that agriculture and the 
production of foodstuffs is one of the things most essential to 


the success of our Nation and our allies in this war. If any of 
the industries are to be helped and encouraged by the Govern- 
ment during this war, agriculture is deserving of the first and 
highest considerntion, 

One of the questions which has arisen in the discussion of this 
bill is as to whether there ïs any necessity for this legistation, 
or whether it dees not come too late. If there is necessity for 
it. I dure sny there is not a single man in this House who will 
eee to this legislation or who will oppose ft. 

Ir. RAGSDALE. A married man may do it? [Laughter.] 

Mr. NORTON. Well, I think, on the merits of the propost- 
tion, both the married men and the single men of the House will 
support It. 

If there is a real necessity for this legislation—and T believe 
there is—if under the authority proposed to be granted by this 
bill to the Secretary of Agriculture It will enable him to give 
aid and encouragement to farmers in the spring-wheat growing 
arens of the United States te such un extent that a material in- 
crease will he unde there this year in the production of whet, 
onts, and barley; if, as it clearly appears. the enactment of this 
bill as drafted in the Committee on Agriculture is Hkely to re- 
sult In an increased production this year of more than 20 000.000 
bushels of whent. the bill merits the support of every Member 
of the Honse interested in a sufficient supply next year of wheat 
for the people of our own Nation and for those of our allies in this 
great war. Tf, on the other hand. the Secretary of Agriculture 
finds that the aid to be extended by this proposed legislation 
comes too late or is not needed, then the appropriation of 
57.500.000 provided in the bill for seed will simply not be used 
and the money will remain in the Federal Treasury to be used 
for other purposes of the Government. By the terms of the Dill 
It Is left wholly within the discretion of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make contracts with farmers for Increased production 
of whent. outs, and barley or to advance or loan them money to 
secure seed. so that they may sow and produce this year a 
greater amount of these grains than, without sach aid, they 
otherwise would be able to do. 

‘The second and most important part of the bill provides for 
the mobilization of farm labor and the distribution of it to dit- 
ferent sections of the country where it may be most needed. An 
appropriation of $2.500,000 is proposed for this purpose. Surely 
everyone who knows anything about how the attraction of new 
War industries and high wages In the cities has depleted farm 
In bor In many sections of the country will give his support to 
this ferture of the bill. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON, I should like very much to yield to my friend, 
but I have but a few minutes of time—not enough even to per- 
mit me to conclude my own reasons why this rule should be 
adopted. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gen- 
üeman from Montana IMr. Evans]. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Montana is recognized 
for four minutes, 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of the 
principle of this bill. It may he that this bill will need amend- 
ing. It may be that it is not broad enough to cover all sections 
of the country. But the amount of money appropriated wil 
not go very far It will not wreck this Government. We are 
daily appropriating money here to carry on the war of the ages. 
We are here to~«huy asked to appropriate seme money to produce 
foodstuffs to feed the men. and we are told, “ This is revolu- 
tionary ; this is unprecedented.” 

My friends, within a year we appropriated $800,000,000 for 
aeroplanes. I wonder if anybody thinks we are going to get 
any of it back? Of course it is unprecedented. Of course noth- 
ing was ever «done before of the kind. nor did you ever see upon 
the floor of this House a bill to furnish money te munition fac- 
tories, to shipbuilders, to railroads, until now. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a class of people that need financial 
help just now. Let me speak to you about my own State, be- 
cause I knew more about my own State than I do of other sec- 
tions of the country. Our people are a wheat-growing people, 
largely in all eastern Montana, They have settled that country 
within the last few years. Last year there were 20,000 home- 


stend entries made in the State of Montana and the year before 
probably as many. There are 60,000 land entries in Montana 
to which people have no title yet. There is nothing that they can 


give as security to any bank or financial institution, because 
they have no title to the land. Six years ago we raised ubout 
5,000,000 bushels of wheat in Montana. Five years ago we raised 
about 12,000,006 bushels. Three years ago we raised about 
18,000,000 bushels. Two years ago we raised about 25,000.000 
bushels. Last year we had a failure of crops for the first 
time. If we had raised what we planted we would have 
raised 50,000,000 bushels of wheat. Our people lost their crops 
last year. They borrowed from every bank and financial insti- 
tation all that they would tend them for the purpose of putting 
in seed, but they now have no finances; they have no title to 
the lands. The entryman who has ‘not yet secured title can not 
go to his merchant or banker and obtain a loan, because he nas 
no security to offer, 

He can not go to his banker or to his merchant and borrow 
anything, because he has no title to his land. There ure at 
leas: 60.000 of these men in the State of Montana, and every 
other Western State Is to a greater or less degree In the same 
situation. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will we be în time to help these people make 
a wheat crop if we pass this bill promptly ? 

Mr. EVANS. I think we will, but not if the bill suffers from 
the usual inertia of Congress. This bill has been before the 
Agricultural Committee for two months. It should have been 
acted on long age. I introduced a ximitar bim last fall in the 
hope that it might be passed before this, but the inertia of 
Congress is nimost beyond belief. 

Mr. SWITZER. How late do they plant spring wheat in 
Montana? 

Mr. EVANS. Probably until the 1st of May. 

Mr. SEARS. Does the gentleman remember that it took the 
Federal farm-loan banks more than a year te get started before 
they could pass on titles aml make loans? 

Mr. EVANS. I suppose It did. bat in this case there is no 
title to pass upon, except the mortgage on the man's crop. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. How late cun they seed barley 
In Montana? ; i 

Mr. “VANS. I do not know. I shonld say all through the 
month of April and part of the month of May. 

Mr. FOSTER. Gentlemen say that this action is unprec- 
edented. Yes; but we have done things during this war und 
during this Congress that were unheard wf before, and that 
no one of us would do In time of peace; but when ft comes 
to doing something to help the farmer increase the food sup- 
ply of the country the farmer is entitled to consideration. This 
action is unprecedented, of course, but we vught to give it fair 
consideration. 

I yield the remainder of my time te the gentleman frem 
South Carolina [Mr. Lever]. f 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker. I think Tt unnecessary for me to 
say that under ordinary circumstances I would be the last man 
in this body to support a proposition of this kind. T recognize 
that it is carrying paternalism almost to the breaking point, 
und I am not a paternalist in my political or economic views. 
But our country is at war, and in the successful prosecaotion of 
this war bread is proving itself to be as importarit as cannon, 
munitions, bullets, and the like. [Applawse.] We can not afford, 
because of any squeamishness, to take the risk of reducing the 
bread supply of this Nation. When I say the bread supply T 
have in mind especially the wheat-bread supply. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Does the gentleman believe 

Mr. LEVER. I can not yield. It came to the attention of the 
Committee on Agriculture that In certuin sections of the United 
States, notably in North Dakota, South Dakota. portions «af 
Montana and Minnesota. the so-called spring-whent area of the 
United States, they had suffered during the lust year from a 
rather severe drought. It was argued to the committee with great 
force that in certain sections of that country many homesteaders 
were without means to buy wheat seed. It was argued thut with 
proper encouragement from the Government. with a sufficient 
amount of seed for the purpose, the spring-whent acreage of the 
United States could be increased three or three and one-half 
million acres during the 1918 crop year. If the yield from that 
acreage should be normal, it would add anywhere from 30,000,000 
to 40.000,000 bushels of wheat to the wheat supply of this 
country. ‘That amount may be critical. I have been very much 
encouraged at the sowing of winter wheat. The figures show 
that we have in already one of the largest crops of winter wheat 
that has ever been sown in this country. For quite a little while 
the reports as to the condition of the winter wheat were any- 
thing but encouraging. I am very happy to ten the House that 
reports received within the past few days from relinble sources 
convince me that there is nothing in the situntion at this time, 
so far as the winter wheat is concerned, to give us any alarm, 
On the contrary, the situation is quite encouraging. If we should 
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have a normal production of wheat from the winter-wheat area, 
we should increase the amount of wheat in this country during 


this crop year. But we can not afford to take any chances. 
We ought, if possible, to sow this year in spring wheat not less 
than 23,000,000 acres. If we can do that and no unfortunate 
accidents happen because of unfavorable weather, or something 
of that kind, we should be able to harvest in the neighborhood 
of u billion bushels of wheat this year. We shall need between 
850,000,000 and 900,000,000 bushels of wheat if we are to supply 
our own civilian population, our armies, and the armies and 
navies of our allies, and the civilian population of our allies. If 
there is any one thing that this country can nof‘afford to neglect, 
if there is any one thing that this Congress can not afford to 
neglect, if there is any one thing the overlooking of which would 
be fatal to the successful prosecution of this war, it is the propo- 
sition of wheat bread. 

You say, “Why wheat bread?” For the reason that wheat 
flour is practically the only material out of which you can make 
Army bread. You say, “Why not feed our allies with corn 
bread?” The answer is that probably 99 per cent of the bread 
consumed by our allies is baked in bakeries. More than that, the 
populations of our allies know nothing of corn bread. They have 
never been taught to use it. They are a wheat-bread-eating 
people, and we have gat to recognize that if we want to deal 
with the situation intelligently. 

There is another proposition in this bill which I think ought 
to challenge the attention of this Congress, As chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture I have received complaint after 
complaint about the farm-labor situation throughout the coun- 
try, regardless of section or location. I presume every Member 
of Congress has received these complaints, I confess that I 
have no patent upon the solution of that problem. I think the 
Government is doing something that is going to help the situa- 
tion somewhat. We are providing in this bill a fund of $2,500,- 
000 in the hope that the Department of Agriculture may find 
some way out of this difficult labor situation, [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman's time has expired. All time 
has expired. The question is on the resolution, 


The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. Da 


Warst), there were—ayes 97, noes 15. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is not. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the Sergeant 
at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. > 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas, 279, nays 40, 
not voting 112, as follows: 


Oliver, Ala. Rose Snook Volstead 
Oliver, N. Y. Rowe Steagali Waldow 
Olney Rubey Stedman Walker 
Osborne Rucker Steenerson Walton 
O'Shaunessy Russell Stephens, Nebr. Wason 
Overstreet Sanders, Ind. Sterling, III. Watkins 
pager’ Sanders, Stiness Watson, Pa. 
Par Sanford Sumners Watson, Va. 
Polk Scott, lowa Sweet Weaver 
Pou Scott, Mich, Swift Welling 
Pratt Sears Switzer Whaley 
Purnell Sells Tague Wheeler 
Quin Shackleford Talbott White, Obio 
Raker Shallenberger Taylor, Arx. Wilson, III. 
Ramse. Shouse Taylor, Colo. Wilson, La. 
Ramseyer Sims Temple Wilson, Tex. 
nda Sinnott Thompson Wingo 
Rankin Slayden Tillman Winslow 
Reavis Slemp Timberlake 
Reed Sloan owner Woods, Iowa 
Robbins Small Vare Woodyard -~ 
Robinson Smith, Idaho Venable Young, N. Dak, 
Rodenberg Smith, Mich, estal Zihiman* 
Romjue Snell Vinson 
NAYS—40. 

Almon Gallivan Merritt Sabath 
Anthony Garner Moores, Ind. Sherley 

lack Garrett, Tenn. Paige Sisson 
Buchanan Gillett rker, N. J. Staford 
Cannon Gordon Phelan Stephen, Miss, 
Connally, Tex. Greene, Mass, Platt Tilson 
Dale, Vt. Greene, Vt. Ragsdale * Treadwa 
Elston Husted Rayburn Walsh 
Fuller, Mass, Kincheloe Riordan Wright 
Gallagher Lesher Rogers Young, Tex. 

NOT VOTING—112. 
Anderson Foss Key, Ohio Rouse 
Blackmon Gandy Kitchin Rowland 
Borland Gard LaGuardia Sanders, N. Y. 
Brumbaugh Garrett, Tex, Lazaro Saunders, Va. 
Caldwell Glass Lee, Ga. Schall 
Campbell, Kans. Good Lenroot Scott, Pa. 
Carew ` Goodall Linthicum Scully 
Chandler, N. Y. Goodwin, Ark. 1 Sherwood 
Classon Gould bec Siegel 
Cooper, Ohio Graham, Pa. Lonergan Smith, C. B. 
Cooper, a. Green, Iowa McClintic Smith, T. F. 
Cop cy zriest McCulloch Snyder 
Costello Griffin McKinley Stecle 
Curry, Cal, Hamill Mann Sterling, Pa. 
vidson Hamilton, N. Y. Meeker Stevenson 

Denton Harrison, Miss, Miller, Minn. ‘ong 

ies nera Miller, Wash. Sullivan 
Dixon Heintz Moore, Pa. Templeton 
Doremus Herse; Mott omas 
Drukker Hollingsworth Mudd Tinkham 
Dunn Hull, Iowa Overmyer Van Dyke 
Ellsworth Humphre: Parker, N. Y, Voigt 
Estopinal Johnson, S. Dak. Peters Ward 
Fairchild, B. L. Jones, Va. Porter Webb 
Ferris Kahn Powers Welty 
Fess Kehoe Price White, Me. 
Flood Kelley, Mich. Rainey Williams 
Flynn Kennedy, R. I. Roberts Wood, Ind. 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Mr. Rouse with Mr. MCKINLEY. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


BrUMBAUGH with Mr. GRIEST. 
Carew with Mr. PETERS. 
GRIFFIN with Mr. SIEGEL. 

. HAm with Mr. Coprey. 

. Lazaro with Mr. COSTELLO. 

. Drxon with Mr. Dunn. 

. DoreMus with Mr. Foss. 

. Ferris with Mr. Green of Iowa. 
. GARRETT of Texas with Mr. HAmILTON of New York. 
„ Goopwin of Arkansas with Mr. Kerrey of Michigan. 
HUMPHREYS with Mr. MEEKER. 

. JonES of Virginia with Mr. MUDD. 
. Loreck with Mr. PARKER of New York, 


Mr. McCurxtio with Mr. PORTER. 


Ratney with Mr. SNYDER. 
Saunpers of Virginia with Mr. STRONG. 
. SHEeRwoop with Mr. Vorcr, - 

Wess with Mr. Warre of Maine. 


Mr. Wetty with Mr. Woop of Indiana. 


STEELE with Mr. Stevenson. . 
LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I voted “nay” on the first 


YEAS—279. 

Alexander go Fuller, III. King 
Ashbrook Cramton Garland Kinkaid 
Aswell Crisp Glynn Knutson 
Austin Crosser dwin, N. C. Kraus 
Ayres Currie, Mich Graham, III Kreider 
Bacharach Pale, N.Y. ray, Ala La Follette 
Baer Dallinger Gray, N.J Langley 
Bankhead Darrow re; rsen 
Barkley Davis Hadley „Cal 
Barnhart Decker Hamilton, Mich. Lehlbach 
Beakes Delaney Hamlin ver 

Bell m Hard Little 
Beshlin Denison Harrison, Va, London 
Bland t Haskell Longworth 
Blanton Dewalt Hastings Lufkin 
Booher Dickinson Haugen Lundeen 
Bowers n Hawley Lunn 
Brand Dillon Hayden McAndrews 
Britten Dominick Heaton McArthur 
Brodbeck Donovan Heflin McCormick 
Browne Doolin Helm McFadden 
Browning Doolittle Helvering McKenzie 
Burnett Doughton Hensley eKeown 
Burroughs Dowell Hicks McLaughlin, Mich. 
Butter Drane Hilliard McLaughlin, 
Byrnes, S. C. Dupré Holland McLemore 
Byrns, Tenn. Dyer Hood Madden 
Campbell, Pa. Eagan Houston Ma 
Candler, Miss. Eagle {Howard Maher 
Cantril! Edmonds Huddleston Mansfield 
Caraway Aliott Hull, Tenn. Mapes 
Carlin Emerson Hutchinson Martin 
Carter, Mass. Esch goe Mason 
Carter, Okla. Evans Ireland Mays 

Cary Fairchild, G. W. Jacoway Mondell 
Chandler, Okla. Fairfield James. Montague 
Church Farr Johnson, Ky. Toon 
Clark, Fla. Fields Johnson, Wash. Morgan 
Clark, Pa isher Jones, Tex. Morin 
Claypool Focht Juul Neely 
Cleary Fordney Kearns Nelson 
Coad Foster Keating Nicholls, S. C. 
Collier neis Kelly, Pa. Nichols, Mich, 
Connelly, Kans, Kennedy, Iowa Nolan 
Cooper, Wis. Freeman Kettner Norto; 

ox french Kiess, Pa, Oldfield 


call of the roll, but I understand the bill is to be broadened so 
as to make it more equitable, and I want to change my vote 
from “nay” to.“ yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced, as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The House will automatically resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov] will take the 
chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 7795, with Mr. Pou in the chair, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
substitute for House bill T7195, which the Clerk will report by 
title. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7795) to provide for the national security and defense 
and further to assure an adequate supply of food, by authorizing th~ 
pe hoon of Agriculture to contract with farmers in certain areas for 
the production of grain through advances, loans, and otherwise, and 
by providing for the voluntary mobilization of farm labor, and for 
other purposes, 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill, 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. RUBEY]. 

Mr. HAMLIN, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Missouri 
reported the bill and is In a position to advise the House what 
it contains, and I ask for order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
this bill which is reported to you to-day from the Committee on 
Agriculture has had very earnest and serious consideration by 
that committee. It might not be out of place for just n moment 
if I were to give you some of its history. It was first referred 
to a subcommittee. That subcommittee went over it very care- 
fully. revised it, rewrote it. and reported it back to the full 
committee. Even then the full committee was not satisfied. The 
bill went to another subcommittee, was agein rewritten and re- 
drafted from the beginning to end, considered from every view- 
point, and that subcommittee reported the bill to the Committee 
on Agriculture, ond the Committee on Agriculture presents this 
bill which is before you to-day. In that connection permit me 
to say that we had extensive hearings in regard to the subjeet 
matter contained in the bill. There came before our committee 
a number of gentlemen from the Northwest and from other see- 
tions of the country who presented to us the facts and needs 
of the communities to which this bill applies. Now, I want to 
call your attention to the further fact that this bill presented 
here to-day is a workable measure. I want to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that this bill has the appreval of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. notwithstanding the statement as mide upon the 
floor of the House to-day that the Seeretury of Agriculture is 
opposed to this measure. He is not opposed to it; he is in favor 
of the proposition. I hold in my hand a letter from the Assist- 
ant Secretary to the Secretary of Agriculture. The Secretary 
of Agriculture was called away about the time this bill was re- 
ported. He was attending a series of war conferences. which 
were being held in the South under the auspices of the Commit- 
tee on Public Information, I have here n letter from the Assist- 
ant Secretary to Mr. Houston from which I want to quote just 
a few words. I will not take up the time of the committee to 
quote it all. The Assistant Secretary, Mr. Harrison, says: 

I have called his attention to the bill (H. R, 7795) which was re- 
ported favorably by the Committee on Agriculture on March 8. Ii have 
received word from him that he believes the pian proposed would be 
workable, and that he favors the new measure and urges its immediate 
passage. 

Now, I am quoting from the Secretary of Agriculture. and 
that is where he stands upon this proposition. I will here in- 
sert the correspondence for the information of the House: 

Tun SEcRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, 

i Washington, March 20, 1918. 
Dear Gov. Runner: I take pleasure in sending you herewith a co 
ofa letter which I have just written to Mr. Leven regarding ki. R. 1203. 

Very truly, yours, 
F. R. HARRISON, 


Assistant to the Scoretary, 
Hon, THOMAS L. RUBEY, 
House of Representatives. 


i Marcu 20. 1918. 

DEAR MR. LEVER: As you know, when the Secretary recently a 
red before the Committee on Agriculture he stated that he would 
sympathetic with any plan that could be devised and operated on 
a business basis for anes farmers in the eee ureas who 
are unable to secure cedit for the A of seed. Secretary, 
as you know, is attending a series of wer conferences which are being 
held in the South under the auspices of the Committee on Public In- 
formation. I have called his attention to the bill (H. R. 7795) which 
was 3 favorably by the Committee on Agriculure on March 8 
and T have received word from him that be believes the plan proposed 
would be workable, and also that he favors the new measure and urges 
its Immediate passage. Of course. if the bill fs to be passed, it should 
be passed immediately, On account of the lateness of the season it is 
impossible to say just how much money can be advantageously utilized. 
in carrying out the provisions of the bill or to what extent relief can 
be furnished. It seems desiruble, however, to provide the full amount, 
especially in view of the fact that whatever is not required will remain 


in the Tren 
(Signed) F. R. HARRISON, 


sury. 
Very truly, yours, 
‘ ‘Assistant to the Secretary. 


Hon. A. F. Laver, 
House of Representatives, 


Here is another thing: It has been stated upon the floor of 
this House that this bill is not workable; that if we pass it, 


it can not be put into effect. Let me say to you that the 
Department of Agriculture is getting ready to put this bill into 
operation. It has made an investigation of the State laws 
between tenants and landowners in every State to which this 
bill is applicable. All the blanks—the blank forms and agree- 
ments and everything of that sort which will be used when this 
bill goes into operation—are being formulated, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will be ready to put this measure into 
operation immediately, just as soon as it pisses this House and 
the Senate and becomes a law. I make that statement now 
to show you that the Department of Agriculture wants this 
measure and fs getting ready to put it into operation. If you 
pass it and give the opportunity it will be put into operation 
at once. In every State in the northwest country we have the 
agents of the Department of Agricu'ture and we have the 
boards of national defense; we have the banks; and this bill 
provides that they may utilize both the State and the National 
banks to get the information in order to put this measure into 
operation. 

Mr. HAMLIN, Will the gentleman yleld right there? 

Mr. RUBET. I will. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman, explain to the committee 
this: This morning some gentleman raised the question that this 
bill applied only to the spring-wheat aren of the country, Will 
the gentleman tell the committee why his: committee limited it 
to that area? f 

Mr. RUBEY. As every Member of this House must know, we 
ean not always grant what each individual Member warts. 
There were some members of that committee—I was one of 
them—who wanted it extended to the entire conntry, but a ma- 
jority of the committee in its wisdom contined. it to the spring- 
wheat area for the rexson that that was the only part of the 
country that we could reach at this late day. : 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman, yield for a question? 

Mr. RUBEY. I will. ‘ 

Mr. McKENZIE. The gentleman stated the purpose of this 
bill was to „row wheat so we could feed our allies with wheat 
bread. Now, if that is true, why are oats and barley included 
in this bill? 

Mr. RUBEY. For this reason, we want to raise all the food- 
stuff we can. We want to raise everything that will help. in 
raising foodstuff that is possible, and we are told that there is 
some land in that section of the country where they can raise 
barley, some land where they can raise oats, new ground where 
they can raise oats the first year and where you can not raise 
wheat the first year, That is the reason we were willing to 
extend the provision so that we could raise all the foodstuff and 
feed possible. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
The gentleman regards corn bread as good food, and there is 
plenty of time yet to plant corn? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I do not like to take the gentleman's 
time 

Mr. RUBEY. I will have to answer one at a time; I can not 
answer both at once. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; I thought he 
had finished. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I do not want to take the gentleman's time, 
but it strikes me, knowing soinething about farming, that if 
the Government is to furnish seed for wheat alone that the 
farmer will be induced, perhaps, to sow wheat instead of oats 
or barley. 

Mr. RUBEY. That question can be diseussed, I will say to 
the gentleman, better by those who come from that section of 
the country and who will speak for it and possibly answer that 
question better than I can. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Win the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. RUBEY. For a question. 

Mr. KINCHEL OE. Of course. the gentleman knows that 
corn is as much a substitute for wheat as barley. Now. in the 
great corn belts of the country. by reason of the premature 
frosts of last year, seed corn that is good is selling at $20 a 


bushel. Why did not the committee inelude corn as well as 
barley? 
Mr. RUBEY. I answered the question when I stated a mo- 


ment ago that the committee decided after mature deliberation 
that the best thing to do in order to get the bill through this 
House and get it through quickly was to bring in a bill that 
would apply to the spring-wheat area, and for the further rea- 
son that we want the wheat to feed the soldiers. 

It bas been stated here to-day that this bill is unprecedented, 
that this matter of furnishing seed to the farmers on credit, und 
so forth, is something that we hive never done before. I want 
to say to the gentlemen of this House, and ff you will think fur 
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a moment you will remember it, that we passed through this 
House last May the bill H. R. 4188—1 think it was the latter 
part of May—known as the food-survey bill to assist and stimu- 
late production. That bill had in it a provision appropriating 
several million dollars and authorizing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to furnish seed corn, seed wheat, and every kind of seed 
for the farmer, and as that bill passed this House it contained 
a provision in it that this seed should be furnished to the 
farmers on credit. That bill was voted upon by you gentlemen 
here on the floor of this House. I do not know how many voted 
for it or how many voted against it, but it passed this House 
about the 25th of May last year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. RUBEY. I will take five minutes more. I have control 
of the time in the absence of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Lever]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. RUBEY. I can not yield. I have only five minutes, and 
I want to call your attention to the provisions of that bill. 
The bill to which I have referred and which was passed last 
May appropriated several million dollars, and the Secretary 
of Agriculture was authorized to purchase, grow, or to other- 
wise secure such seed, and store them and furnish them by 
sale to farmers on credit or on other terms at cost, including 
the expense of packing and transportation. Now, this House 
voted for that proposition. This House said to the people of 
this country that we were going to furnish the farmers of the 
country seed, and were going to furnish them seed on credit, 
and that is what we are asking you to do to-day. In this hour, 
when we need to produce wheat and other crops, we come here 
and ask that the Congress of the United States do everything 
in its power to see that every acre of land is put into cultiva- 
tion, to see to it that the farmers produce just as much as pos- 
sible, to the end that we may have the foodstuff necessary for 
our armies and to carry on this war. 

I must not take further time, Mr. Chairman; there are other 
Members of the House who desire to speak, but I want to 
urge upon the membership of this House that they vote for 
this bill for another reason. The second section of this bill 
appropriates $2,500,000 to help out the farm-labor situation, 
and we all know that the question of farm labor is the most 
serious one confronting our farmers to-day. Let us pass this 
bill to-day, and enable the Secretary of Agriculture, in cooper- 
ation with the Secretary of Labor, to mobilize the farm labor 
of this country, transport it to the places where it is needed, 
and give the farmers relief along that line. I am sure this is 
something in which we all are very deeply interested. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, as has been stated, the bill 
carries $7,500,000 for the purchase and distribution of seed, 
$2,500,000 for voluntary mobilization of farm labor. I believe 
we all agree that there is need for foodstuffs, especially wheat. 
We had a short crop of wheat last year, probably less than 
600,000,000 bushels, and when we consider the world’s limited 
shipping facilities and loss and danger from the black rust and 
drought, it is up to us to encourage this production. We are 
expected to supply a large portion of the world with foodstuffs, 
and there is urgent need of increasing production. I trust that 
this bill will pass and that we may get through with it this 
afternoon. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Does not the gentleman think that the com- 
mittee has been very generous in providing for the expense of 
the mobilization of farm labor $2,500,000? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I think we all appreciate that if we are 
going to increase the production it is necessary to provide the 
farmers with farm labor. 

Mr. HAMLIN, You aré not going to pay these laborers for 
their work? 

Mr. HAUGEN. We are going to pay the transportation and 
whatever expenses the Secretary may determine. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The gentleman does not think it will take 
$2,000,000, or even one-tenth part of it, to pay the transporta- 
tion, does he? 

Mr. HAUGEN. That depends on how extensively the Secre- 
tary goes into the scheme. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think $2,500,000 would pay about all the 
farm laborers in the wheat-growing sections of the country. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If „000 is not needed, it will not be 
expended. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Is not there enough wheat in the spring- 
wheat States for seed purposes that may be purchased? 


Mr. HAUGEN. There is possibly plenty of wheat. There is 
no question about that; that is, for seed, but there is a question 
whether we will have enough wheat for seed and food, too. We 
may have to substitute other cereals for the wheat. 

Now, as to the wheat situation, it is this: Our yield for 1917 
was probably less than 600,000,000 bushels, though the depart- 
ment estimated 668,000,000 bushels. Compare that with the 
yield for 1915—1,025,801,000 bushels—and you will see the 
shortage. f 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I thought the committee had investigated 
and found that the farmers could get seed wheat, but they could 
not get credit through the banks to purchase the wheat. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The purpose of this bill is to supply the home- 
steaders and other people in the spring-wheat area, who have 
not money to purchase their wheat. There are other sections in 
this country where there is as much need of seed as in that 
section of the country, but they have money and credit, and do 
not need this legislation. What we are now trying to do is to 
supply the people without seed and without credit. We propose 
to take chances in loaning this small amount to the farmer in 
that section of the country where crops are uncertain. In other 
words, if he will take the chances on planting and harvesting, 
we propose to take a chance on loaning him the money to buy 
seed with up to the amount of $450. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, I think where those conditions exist we 
can well afford to do so. The other day we appropriated $50,- 
000,000 to house the workmen in our shipbuilding plants. The 
laboring men of this country must be fed, and their Representa- 
tives on this floor can well afford to appropriate this money to 
provide the food with which to feed them. 

Mr. HAUGEN, It is but a drop in the bucket compared with 
the total annual appropriation. 

I yield five minutes to the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youna). 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, while the roll 
calls indicate that there is some opposition to this bill, up to this 
time only two gentlemen have spoken against it. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Youxc] opposes it on principle, because it is 
proposed to sell seed on time; but if I am not mistaken, he voted 
last year for the bill H. R. 4188, which passed this House, au- 
thorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to sell millions of dollars’ 
worth of seed on time. And on this side I am glad to see that 
there is only one gentleman who has talked against it, the gen- 
tieman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp], and he happens to be a 
gentleman who does not know from what direction the Chinook 
winds come. He seems to be obsessed with the idea that the 
Chinook winds come from the south, while everybody knows, at 
least those in the West know, that they come from the west. 
They get the name because there is a tribe of Chinook Indians 
near the mouth of the Columbia River, and the warm winds 
come east along the river. Again, these winds come in the win- 
ter, and not in the summer, as the gentleman seems to think. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] also claims 
that this bill is without precedent. It is the first time, so he 
says, that the Government has ever undertaken to loan money 
to farmers for seed or otherwise. The State of South Dakota, 
or at least the Territory before it became a State, passed such 
a law something like 35 years ago, and did business under it. 
The State of North Dakota has a law that is over a quarter of 
a century old under which seed has at different times been sold 
to the farmers under terms similar to those proposed in this bill. 
The State Safety Commission in Michigan has purchased, as I 
understand it, a couple of million dollars’ worth of farm ma- 
chinery to sell to the farmers on time this very year, and the 
corresponding commission in the State of Wisconsin is spending 
a large sum of money to sell various kinds of farm machinery 
to the farmers on time, 

A year ago we passed in this House what is known as the bill 
H. R. 4188, which authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to 
purchase, grow, or otherwise procure seed grain, to store same, 
and to furnish same by sale to farmers on credit. 

Now, we passed that bill in this House last year. It was 
changed in the Senate to read “for cash”; but, so far as this 
House is concerned l 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. No; I regret to say I can not 
yield, because my time is so limited. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. But, so far as this House is 
concerned, we went on record for the bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary to sell seed on time. 

Another objection raised is to the inclusion in this bill of 
oats. In the State of Montana it is known that many of the 
farmers will want to raise a crop on new breaking. Wheat will 
not grow on new breaking, but oats will, and it is better to have 
oats grow on the land than no crop at all, Besides, it will gst 
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the virgin sod ready for a wheat crop in 1919; and it is not in- 
conceivable that this war will continue throughout next year. 
Prairie land seeded in oats this year will be ready next year for 
seeding to wheat. 

I was glad to hear the statement of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Runey] to the effect that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, who has heretofore withheld his approval, has decided to 
indorse this bill. The Food Administrator, Mr. Hoover, is 
strongly in favor of it. He indorsed it before the committee 
and he has indorsed it since, and he has called attention to the 
very great need for its passage in order to increase food produc- 
tion, 

The food-conservation campaign of Mr. Hoover has been a 
great success, but that does not remove the necessity for 
increased food production. Mr, Hoover was himself one of 
the first to point out that fact. When Roumania fell into the 
hands of the central powers they captured 1,400,000 tons of 
cereal grains, and it is believed that very large quantities of 
foodstuffs have come into the possession and control of the 
central powers from Russia. That is an added reason why it 
is necessary for us to increase the food production in the 
United States. 

It is not proposed, as some think, to make a gift of the seed 
to farmers. The bill proposes to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to contract with farmers to grow wheat, barley, 
or oats and advance a part of the cost in the shape of seed 
grain at a reasonable price. If the bill is passed it will bring 
about a substantial increase in grain production—perhaps 
40,000,000 bushels—and will tend to reduce the cost of living. 
The labor feature of the bill will also greatly increase agricul- 
tural production. Some seem to think that we may have too 
great a production—too much wheat, too much bariey, too much 
oats, and so forth. Yes; and we may get too many bullets, too 
many guns, and too much ammunition if the war ends suddenly, 
which will, much of it, be little better than junk after the war 
is over. Gentlemen, it is high time to get down to business. 
Let us quit using smooth phrases such as food will win the 
war.” Instead, let us say in tones loud enough to be heard 
all over the United States, that bread, barley, beefsteak, bacon, 
and beans will win the war, and then boost it along by pass- 
555 this bill quickly and by putting it into operation without 

elay. 

If the wheat acreage is decreased this year no one should jump 
at the conclusion that it is by reason of a lack of patriotism upon 
the part of grain growers. There may be causes beyond their 
control. Some of these reasons will be: 

First. If this bill is not passed quickly many of them will be 
without seed. 

Second. Many of the farmers are short of feed because of the 
high price and other reasons. This will mean that they can not 
get the usual amount of work out of their horses, their work will 
be delayed, and it will be necessary for them to seed coarse 
grains or none at all. 

Third. The shortage of labor will have the same effect. It 
will retard the seeding. 

With an almost certain decrease in the wheat acreage in sight, 
is it not the part of statesmanship to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to contract for the growing of 3,000,000 acres of 
wheat which would otherwise grow to weeds? 

The problem of securing farm labor is causing our farmers 
much concern. They are wondering if they put in the seed 
whether they can secure help to harvest the crop. Five hundred 
thousand men have gone from the farms to the Army and Navy. 
More than that many haye gone from the farms into the war 
industries. While other much more ambitious schemes were 
being talked of to obtain labor for the farms we concluded to re- 
port an item in this bill of $2,500,000 to be used by the Secretary 
of Agriculture in mobilizing farm labor upon the voluntary basis. 
All the big employers of labor in the United States find it neces- 
sary to furnish railway transportation to obtain and keep up 
their working forces. How can the Secretary of Agriculture 
hope to compete for men against such corporations if we do not 
arm him in the same way? 

Mr. Chairman, with the great cause of humanity hanging in 
the balance, with the health and even the life of our American 
public involved, we should speed the passage of this meritorious 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. $ 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I would like to have permis- 
sion to extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
lady from Montana. 

The CHAIRMAN, The lady from Montana is recognized for 
five minutes. 

Miss RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to talk to you a few 
minutes about the conditions in Montana; not that I wish to 
interest you in the farmers in one part of the country more 
than in another, but so that you may know the details of the 
wheat situation. a 

Within the last 10 years Montana has changed from a graz- 
ing State to an agricultural State. But the farmers are new. 
They have taken up homesteads. There are still about 60,000 
farmers who are in the homestead stage. Others have just 
“proved up.” The business men—the merchants and the bank- 
ers—are new. They are not guided by an approved knowledge 
of the business integrity of their patrons, as in most other parts 
of the country; they are giving their credit on faith—faith in 
the country, and faith in the men with whon: they deal, and 
faith in the possibilities of a good crop. 

Our farming is different from that of other sections of the 
country, in that we have not diversified farming. Wheat, alter- 
nating with other grains, is the specialized crop. We have all 
the difficulties of a new country; great distances of the farms— 
50 or 75 or 100 miles—from the railroads. } 

But in spite of these difficulties our production of wheat has 
been remarkable. In 1910 Montana produced 7,000,000 bushels 
of wheat; in 1911, 10,000,000 bushels; in 1912, 12,000,000 
bushels; in 1913, 20,000,000 bushels ; in 1914, 18,000,000 bushels; 
in 1915, 42,000,000 bushels. That was the banner year all over 
the country. In 1916 we produced 30,000,000 bushels. Last 
year, in the drought year, we produced 18,000,000 bushels. 

These figures mean more, when they are compared with other 
States, when you realize that in 1916 Montana produced almost 
a third as much wheat as the State of Kansas, which is the 
largest wheat-growing State in the Union, Montana producing 
30,000,000 bushels and Kansas 98,000,000 bushels, We pro- 
duced more wheat than the State of Minnesota and more than 
the State of Pennsylvania, and almost as much as the State of 
Oklahoma. Last year, in a drought year—and you can see 
from the figures given that last year was the only year we had 
a drought—we produced 18,000,000, while North Dakota pro- 
duced only 39,000,000 bushels. Nobody doubts that North Da- 
kota is a wheat State, a State that grows wheat successfully. 
Yet even in our drought last year we produced almost half as 
much wheat as North Dakota, and more than the State of Michi- 
gan, and more than the State of Virginia, and more than the 
State of Texas. 

Last year the farmers all over the State wanted to put in war 
crops. They borrowed money far beyond what their judgment 
dictated, The bankers and the stores gave credit, more credit 
than they ever gave before, and then there was no crop. Now 
the bankers and the merchants can not give credit because 
they have not the credit themselves. The farmers have not 
even a title to the land. The title still belongs to the Govern- 
ment. 

The State has recognized the seriousness of the situation. 
An extraordinary session of the legislature was called and bills 
were passed making it possible for the counties to use $10,000 
in the purchase of seed wheat. In counties where $10,000 would 
not be enough they made it possible for the counties to bond 
themselves for the proper amount. In some of the counties they 
have already held elections. One county telegraphed me that 
their returns were 934 to 30 votes in favor of bonding the 
county. 

But this bonding is only possible so long as they stay within 
the constitutional limit of the authorized total indebtedness. 
The wheat counties are new counties and are already. bonded 
almost to their constitutional limit of indebtedness. These 
counties can not meet the situation. They can not furnish the 
necessary amount of seed wheat even by bonding to the total 
indebtedness provided by the Constitution, and they must have 
Federal aid. 

These counties have their land in perfect condition to plant 
the wheat, because last year they had no crop and there was no 
harvesting, and no hauling of the crop to the market. So they 
devoted their energies to putting the ground in condition for 
the spring planting. But they have no credit. There is no way 
in which they can get the credit, not even with all that the 
State can do. There are about 15 of these new counties that 
need aid from the Federal Government, and they must have it 
if we are to have wheat from those counties next fall. I urge 
the passage of this bill that we may have wheat to win this war. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, 
expired. 


The time of the lady from Montana has 
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Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMPSON]. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, we are involved in war. 
Without regard to the views we may have entertained as to the 
propriety of entering the conflict, it is now tov late to debate the 
question. As patriotic Americans, we must stand as one in 
front of the advancing foe, While all, I am sure, are hoping and 
praying for the dawn of the day that will bring an end to the 
ugly struggle, I am wondering if the people realize the serious- 
ness of the situation, We are engaged in 2 mighty conflict; on 
its result depends the happiness of mankind. If the forces of 
democracy win, this world will move forward with the same 
rapid stride that has witnessed its progress during the past 
eentury. The peoples of the world will be free to determine 
their own destiny. If e lose, the clock of time will be set back 
and the iron heel of military despotism will dominate for many 
troubled centuries. Our brave boys—your sons and mine, and 
the sons of our friends—are going forth to sacrifice their lives 
in the holy cause, the cause of liberty. They are willing to die 
that liberty may live. I would to God that some one might rise, 
who could speak in a voice that would awaken the Nation and 
arouse it to a sense of its imperious duty. A great world 
tragedy is in progress beyond the sea. Congress has done its 
duty. With practical unanimity and without political division 
it has responded instantly to every request from the President, 
and placed without restraint under his control the wealth of 
the Nation. Into his hands it has given more power than that 
hitherto possessed by any man. If the sentinel on the watch 
tower is unable to report All is well,” the blame can not be laid 
at the door of Congress. In the future there will be no hesi- 
tancy in granting whatever authority is needed to suecessfully 
and vigorously prosecute the war. 

We are engaged in an undertaking that will tax all our re- 
sources and demand undreamed sacrifices on the part of all. 
The quicker the Nation awakens to a realization of this dreadful 
truth the sooner we will be able to put the whole unhappy affair 
behind us. There must be no division in our ranks now. The 
time for united and energetic action is here. This can only be 
accomplished if all classes of our citizenship are convinced that 
there has been no discrimination in the distribution of burdens. 
Every person, every item of property, every dollar of wealth 
must be made to bear its just portion of the sacrifice. In no 
other manner can the voices of discord be hushed. Perfection 
can not be attained, but we should spare ro effort to appsoxi- 
mate it. The contribution by a citizen, safe in his home, of all 
his property is not comparable to the sacrifices of the brave lads 
who will surrender their lives in the struggle. In the presence 
of such sacrifice it is regrettable that any of us are capable of 
thinking in terms of profit and loss. As no one is being asked 
to give all his wealth, it behooves us to see that everyone con- 
tributes in the ratio of his ability. When another revenue act 
is prepared, profiteers must come through. Industries accumu- 
lating vast riches from war contracts must be made to pay. 
Eighty-five cents of every dollar of war profits is collected by 
Britain to pay the expenSes of her war. There is no reason 
why profiteers here should not receive the same treatment. The 
war should not be a period of profiteering. Capital should be 
given a fair return sufficient to stimulate production and main- 
tain itself, The same fair profit should go to the working man 
and the farmer; all should fare alike. If this Is done, all will 
be well; if not, the inequality will sooner or later plague us. 

In normal times this bill would nct be proposed. It is brought 
before the House with the favorable recommendation of the 
Committee on Agriculture because we are living in unusual times 
and laboring under extraordinary and unprecedented conditions. 
All admit that it is of supreme importance that sufficient food 
for the armies and peoples of our own and allied countries be 
produced. In this connection I invite attention to the conflict- 
ing views expressed by the Department of Agriculture and the 
Food Administration on the food situation., 

The Secretary of Agriculture says we have an abundance of 
food to satisfy present and future needs. The Food Administra- 
tion proclaims “ meatless and wheatless days,” requires the use 
of flour substitutes, commands us to keep the hens, to increase 
pork production, to increase wheat production, warns us there 
is a great shortage and we and our allies are facing starvation, 
I agree and disagree with both. There is no danger of immediate 
starvation. I am not, however, so optimistic about production. 
It is idle to boast at this time of an abundant future supply. 
It is not the part of wisdom to dodge unwelcome facts. We are 
engaged in a monstrous undertaking and should prepare for it. 
Food is as indispensable for our success as bullets and men. It 
is folly to arin, equip, and send our boys across the sea without 
food. It is foolish to spend billions on transports if there is no 
food to carry. It is idle to hunt down submarines if there is 


no food to destroy. Food is vital. With an abundance the war 
will be won; without, the fight is lost. Wheatless and meatless 
days and the elimination of waste will help, but will not prove 
a substitute for decreased production. An abnormal demand 
can not be supplied by a normal yield. It can be satisfied only 
by supernormal production. The problem is to increase produc- 
tion. The people are told food will win the war. It is therefore 
pertinent to inquire, What has been done to iasure such supply? 

The American farmer is a mam of ordinary intelligence. He 
realizes during these years of war every business engaged in 
manufacturing war materials has grown enormously wealthy by 
reason of the war. He knows that no festrictions have been 
placed upon them. He knows what we all know, that there is 
a shortage in the food supply of the world. He knows that 
several causes have contributed to this shortage; that it has come 
about in part by scant production in the warring countries, but 
more largely because of lack of transportation to make available 
the yield in Australia, India, and Siberia. He knows that the 
world’s need presents an opportunity to reap a rich reward of 
good prices for his products. The prospect for that reward was 
sufficient incentive to stir the farmers of the Nation to un- 
paralleled activity, and it had that effect. They were willing 
to risk the prices they would receive for what they grew. 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. AYRES. Is it not a fact that the wheat producer is not 
complaining so much of the fixing of the price of wheat as he 
is of the fact that the prices of other articles that enter into 
the cost of wheat producing are not fixed? 

Mr. THOMPSON.. I think the gentleman from Kansas is ab- 
solutely correct about that. 

Mr. AYRES. It is a fact that the wheat producer would be 
perfectly willing to have the price of wheat fixed if the prices 
of other articles that enter into the cost of the production of 
wheat were also fixed. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I think that is correct. So far as I know, 
the farmer is not complaining of the prices fixed on his prod- 
ucts, but he is complaining because the prices of other com- 
modities have not been fixed in comparison with his prices. 

Without suggestion from him, prices have been fixed on a part 
of what the farmer grows. but he is left to the tender mercy 
of the profiteer when he comes to purchase. Naturally this has 
produced much complaint, and the farmer has gradually become 
convinced that he is being treated unjustly. I am surprised 
that the Secretary of Agriculture and the Food Administration 
do not realize such feelings prevail. Whether there is reason 
for it is beside the question. We are concerned about the fact. 
If such a feeling exists, it means less effort on the farmer’s part 
and a correspondingly decreased yield. This should not be per- 
mitted, if avoidable, in these perilous times. The farmer had 
many lean years before the war and feels that he is entitled 
to sufficient profit now to care for those losses. He knows that 
when this war ends, guaranteed prices end also, and henceforth 
his product will go on the market in competition, not only with 
the product of the world but also with the unlocked supply now 
accumulating in Australia. India, and Siberia. He feels that 
when he is producing at a profit during these war times, it is not 
fair to select his product alone and fix a price on it without 
considering his prewar losses, and the situation he will face 
after the war, when forced to compete with the hoarded surplus 
of the world. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. MORGAN. My colleague is one of the members of the 
Committee on Agriculture, perhaps the most important com- 
mittee in Congress in the interest of the farmer I know that 
he has been of great service to the farmers not only of his own 
State but of the Nation in that capacity. Inasmuch as it does 
not seem fashionable for some reason to equalize the prices of 
the things which the farmer has to buy, does not the gentler-=n 
in his position as a member of this committee think it would be 
proper, if we can not equalize these other prices, to raise the 
price of wheat a little? 

Mr. THOMPSON. As far as I am concerned, I am in favor 
of raising the price of wheat to $2.50 a bushel. 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman yield for another question? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes. 

Mr. AYRES. I will ask the gentleman if he does not think 
the price of other products ought to be fixed the same as that of * 
wheat, and if the price of other products is not fixed, should the 
Price of wheat be fixed? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, in response to the gentle- 
man from Kansas I will say that the farmers are not complain- 
ing about $2 wheat. The complaint that they make is that the 
price of their product is fixed, while the prices of the articles 
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which they are compelled to purchase are not fixed. They are 
perfectly willing to accept any -price that is fixed on their 
products, if the prices of all other articles are fixed at the same 
time, but they do not think it is right to fix the price of their 
product and let the profiteer get whatever he can, according to 
the law of supply and demand on every other product. I want 
to say, Mr. Chairman, that it is not a matter of selfishness with 
the farmer, or with me, or with my colleague from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Morgan], or the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ayres], 
or with the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], who 
injected a question into this. debate, or with anybody else in this 
House. I am sure we all want to win this war. That is what 
we are interested in. If we win this war we must have a 
sufficient amount of food to supply our forces in Europe. Unless 
you take care of the farmer you will not get a sufficient amount 
of food to supply the boys who are fighting our battles on the 
front. 

Mr. AYRES. Another question, if the gentleman will yield. 
Is it not true that consumers have been advised to use substi- 
tutes for flour, such as corn meal and other things that have 
advanced anywhere from a cent to a cent and a half a pound 
above flour? 

Mr. THOMPSON. A little later on in my speech, if I have 
the time, I will be glad to touch upon that, because they advise 
us to use corn meal, oatmeal, rye, and other substitutes. Now, 
the only man who gets any advantage in this price-fixing matter 
is the man over in Europe to whom we loan money to buy our 
food supply. He takes our money and comes back over here 
and buys our wheat. The price of wheat is fixed, but the prices 
of rye, oats, barley, and other wheat substitutes are not fixed. 
Therefore the man who produces wheat in this country has got 
to go to the store and purchase these substitutes at greatly in- 
creased prices. He does not get the benefit of this decreased 
price of wheat. 

Mr. WELLING. 
there? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes. 

Mr. WELLING. Among the things which enter into the cost 
of wheat production are the sacks in which the wheat crop is 
carried to market. Those sacks are brought from Calcutta, 
and the price of Calcutta sacks for this year’s wheat crop will 
be about 32 cents apiece. 

Mr. THOMPSON. The gentleman is absolutely right in his 
statement. The farmer in this country gets no benefit from the 
fixing of the price of wheat. That is what I am trying to im- 
press in these few remarks I am making here. Now, I have 
got to hurry along. 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say that the 
usual price of sacks is about 8 or 10 cents to the farmers of 
America, 

Mr. THOMPSON. I thank the gentleman for the informa- 
tion. Our soil is rich, our farmers are patriotic, but the soil 
will not yield unless seeded and cultivated. Farmers are ordi- 
nary men, and will seed and harvest those crops that yield the 
most profitable returns. They tell us it is wheat and pork 
that are most needed to win the war. The question then is, 
How can their production be stimulated? The answer is easy— 
make their production profitable. Their production must not 
only be profitable, but it must be more profitable than the pro- 
duction of substitutes. One dollar and ninety cents for wheat 
and 154 cents for pork under normal conditions would enrich 
the farmers and result in increased production; not so now. 
According to the Department of Agriculture it requires 134 
bushels of corn to produce 100 pounds of pork. Corn costs in 
my district from $1.75 to $2 per bushel. The farmers enn not 
produce pork from this high-priced corn except at the cost of 
bankruptcy. If he purchases the feed, he is loser from $8 
to $12 on every hundred pounds; if he produces the corn, there 
is more profit in selling it. This condition has resulted in the 
wholesale shipment and slaughter of immature hogs, and a 
totally paralyzed industry in my State. The Oklahoma Coun- 
cil of National Defense has just completed a live-stock census 
and found seven sows to every nine farms in the State. It 
found the same alarming condition was true of other meat- 
producing animals. The farmers write me the cost of feed is 
so high that they have been compelled to dispose of their herds, 
This may account for an abundance of pork now, but it does 
not indicate a future supply. The farmer can not produce meat 
at the price fixed without loss, If he is blessed with a bank 


Will the gentleman yield for a moment right 


account, he may engage in the pleasant pastime, but it is cer- 
tain he can not operate on borrowed capital, because banks 
do not make advances to finance losing enterprises. The farm- 
ers say the price on articles they purchase—farm machinery, 
farm wages, and supplies have advanced to such a point that 
prices fixed on wheat- and pork are not profitable. They write 


me that disk harrows that sold for $21 when wheat brought 97 
cents now sell for $75; a three-and-a-quarter wagon that sold in 
1916 for $80 now costs $175; harness that cost $55 then, now 
sell for $80 and $90; a 7-foot binder with fixtures cost whole- 
sale f. o. b. Chicago in 1915, $120.50, now $203; a 12-foot har- 
vester with attachments cost f. o. b. Chicago in 1915, $210, now 
costs $395. In 1915 a three-bottom tractor-engine plow cost, 
wholesale, $80; the manufacturer now demands $186. The 
farmers advise me they sell their wheat at a fixed price, but 
there is no limit when they purchase the same wheat in manu- 
factured form. I have investigated the matter. On January 
28 I addressed a letter to Hon. J. M. Aydelotte, chairman. Okla- 
homa State Council of Defense and chairman of the board of 
public affairs of my State, which does all the purchasing for the 
State’s activities, and who, prior to accepting this position, was 
for 25 years one of the State’s most prominent and active 
dealers in grain and grain products, a man of high character 
and recognized ability. Here is what he said: 

Answering your favor of January 28, in reference to the food situa- 
tion and the recent food law enacted fixing the price on raw products, 
wheat mainly. Now, they can not regulate conditions when the raw- 

roduct price is fixed only. If the department will authorize the fix- 
ng of the price of the finished product, then something can ve done. 
Consequently the farmers are suffering, also the consumer of food, as 
well as the consumer of concentrated feeds for stock. 

Dr. Brooks, the food administrator for the State of Oklahoma, has 
no jurisdiction over the milling interests. They are selling through 
jobbers and brokers and not complying with the law; that is, a great 
maoy of them. The price of bran, shorts, and by-products of wheat 
are being sold at enormously high prices compared to the price paid 
for wheat. The corn prices have not yet been fixed. The grain men 
sod Sn have filled up thelr storage capacity and now are raising 

© price. 

I have been manufacturing various kinds of feeds for 20 years before 
I accepted this position with the State, and I well know that no one 
can control food conditions as long as they only fx the price of the raw 
material, 

I have a letter from a farmer, who tells me that he has been 
compelled to pay $52.40 per ton for bran; that he had his hogs 
on feed, and this was the only way that he could market them; 
that the price he paid not only wiped out all his profits, de- 
stroyed his work, but that he lost about 50 per cent of the 
money invested. There is no excuse for such a price for bran 
while the farmer receives only $1.90 for his wheat. Fifty-two 
dollars and forty cents a ton for bran is 100 per cent in excess 
of the price he ought to pay if the price for his wheat were 
carried through the transaction. Farm labor, I am informed, 
can hardly be obtained at any price. Day laborers are charg- 
ing from $3.50 to $5; farm hands paid by the month are charg- 
ing from $60 to $100, and this includes their board. Two years 
ago they could be obtained from $25 to $40 per month. The 
farmers do not object to price fixing if it is applied to all arti- 
cles, those they purchase as well as those they sell. What they 
object to is being singled out and saddled with the whole burden 
of the war. They are willing to bear their part, but they do 
not want to pull the whole load. The food bill passed a year 
ago was not a price-fixing bill; Congress was not asked to enact 
such a law. When that bill passed it was intended to destroy 
speculation and profiteering, and in that way increase the price 
to the farmer and reduce the cost to the consumer, 

Here is what Mr. Hoover said in his testimony before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture on June 19 last with reference to 
the bill: Š 


From a number of current illusions about the legislation proposed 
the first is the illusion in some quarters that the bill is directed 
against the producer. It would not be necessary to traverse this 
statement to anyone that had read the bill. It especially excepts the 
producer from every one of its provisions, with the exception of one 
section, and that is the provision for q guaranty, and this section is 
designed to entirely benefit and secure the producer. The sayings of 
the American consumer ought not and should not be made by a 
sacrifice on the part of the producer. They should be made by the 
exclusion of speculative profits from the handling of our foodstuffs. 


In the same hearing. and to show the effect of excluding 
speculative profits between the producer and the consumer Mr. 
Hoover gave as illustration the price for bread to the con- 
sumers in Belgium, France, and England. He said; 

Practically the entire wheat supply to Belgium is to-day imported 
from the United mip ag) and despite the extraordinary costs of trans- 
ortation the price of bread is per cent of the price in New York 
‘ity. A large portion ef the wheat of France comes from this coun- 
try, and yet the price of bread is, again, 40 per cent below our own, 
In England, where food control was started too late, the price is 30 
per cent below our price, and in Canada, again, we see a lower ‘range 
of prices to the vonsumer than in our own country, although the pro- 
ducer realizes the same price. 

Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Haucen] if he will grant me a little more time. 

Mr. HAUGEN. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. THOMPSON. About 10 minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I regret exceedingly that every minute is 
taken of my time. 

Mr. RUBEY,. All of my time and more, too, is spoken for. 
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Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, I regret exceedingly that 
1 can not get an extension of time, because I think this is the 
most important bill that we are considering during this entire 
Congress. Here we are talking about billions and spending 
hundreds of billions—— 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Millions. 

Mr. THOMPSON. No, hundreds of billions; and when it 
comes to taking care of the farmer we can not spend 10 or 15 
minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does not the gentleman 
realize the rule provides for only two hours of general debate, 
and that the effort of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WaAtsH] to extend the time to four hours is ruled out of order? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I voted to extend the time, and I would 
be glad to have the time. 

The farmers must be relied upon to increase production. 
They are dissatisfied. They do not feel they have received fair 
treatment, Under these circumstances increased production 
ean hardly be expected. There should have been universal price 
fixing or no price fixing. The Food Administrator has the same 
authority to fix prices en corn and farm implements as on wheat 
and pork. Why has he not done so? I tried to find out. For that 
purpose I addressed a letter to both the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Food Administrator. The one addressed to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture reads: 

Section 1 of the act of August 10, 1917, commonly called the “ food 
bill,“ defines the word “ necessaries” as embracing foods, feeds, fuel, 
including fuel of] and natural gas, fertilizer and fertilzer ingredients, 
tools, utensils, implements, machinery, and equipment required for the 
actual production of foods, feeds, ete,” 

Section 5 of the same act authorized the President, from time to 
time, whenever he found it essential, to license “the importation, 


manufacture, storage, mining, or distribution of any necessaries.” 
Under these provisions of the food bill the price of the 1917 wheat 


erop and the price of meat was fixed. The bill did not confer specific 
aut oau to fix the price of any article. 
The Food Administrator licensed the elevators. One of the provi- 


sions of the license was that no more than a specified price should 
be paid for wheat. If the elevator violated that regulation, its license 
was reyoked and it went out of business. 

The Food Administrator also licensed the packing houses, and one 
of the regulations of the license was that a price not exceeding 153 
cents per pound should be paid for hogs. If the packer paid more, his 
packing house was closed. 

The farmers of the country have not complained at this exercise of 
authority in fixing the price of their products—wheat and meat. 

They have wondered, however, why the authority to fix the price 
on “tools, utensils, implements, machinery, and equipment required 
for the actual production of foods. feeds, and fuel” has not been 
exercised and the price of these articles fixed so that they can continue 
to 3 Wheat and raise hogs without becoming bankrupt. 

arness, plows, mowers, wagons, farm labor — practically everything 
required for the production of wheat and hogs—has increased in price 
from 200 to 300 and in some cases 400 per cent. The farmer has had 
the price of his products fixed, but he has been compelled to pay two, 
three, and four times the normal price of everything he used in making 
possible that production, 

The President pointed out this injustice to the farmer in his address 
to the Congress delivered December 4 last. He said: 

“The farmers, for example, complain with a great deal of justice 
that while the regulations of food prices restrict their incomes no 
restraints are placed on the prices of most of the things they must 
themselves purchase.” 

At this time when an Increased production is so necessary and when 
your department is appealing to the farmer to increase the production 
do you not think it would wise to remove this just complaint by 
fixing a fair price on those articles required for the actual production 
of foods and feeds and which the farmers are compelled to purchase? 

I am convinced that no other action you could take would quite so 
hearten the farmers and stimulate them to increased effort. 

If price fixing on farm products is continued and the farmer is left 
to the tender mercies of the profiteer in his purchases, I greatly fear 
it will result in discouragement and the consequent reduction of pro- 
duction of farm products. 

take it for granted that the authority conferred in the food bill 
is ample, if exercised, to take care of the situation I have described. 
Otherwise, I feel sure you would have already suggested to Congress 
the necessity of conferring additional authority. Congress has always 
stood ready to give you all the authority necessary, and had additional 
power been requested it would have been granted for the asking. 

In conclusion, may I ask if the farmers can hope for any relief 
from the extortionate prices they have been anil are being compelled 
to pay for “tools, utensils, implements, machinery, and equipment 
8 al for the actual production of foods, feeds, etc.” 

will thank you for the courtesy of an early reply. 


Though the letter was written on the 23d day of February, the 
Secretary has not yet replied. For that reason I am unable to 
state the Secretary’s position on the matter of price fixing. 

A letter dated January 31 of this year, addressed to Mr. Ed 
Hockaday, Kingfisher, Okla., and signed by Arnold P. Yerkes, 
assistant agriculturist, I presume represents the views of the 
department. It reads: 

Your letter of January 1, addressed to Mr. Victor Murdock. care Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, has been referred to this office for reply. How- 
ever, the question of prices for farm machinery is one over which 
department has no jurisdiction whatever. 

ou, of course, realize that the spite of raw material is only one 
item which is involved in figuring the cost of producing any machine. 
The cost of labor Is also a large item, and this has increased tremen- 
dously. The price for fuel and other supplies necessary have also in- 
creased greatly. It is not meant by this to defend the prices which you 
mention, but merely to call your attention to the fact that it is not fair 
ta judge the cost of production by the cost of raw materials, 


dur- 
ing the past few years, it has not increased proportionately with the 
price which the farmer is receiving for his products. This you can 
easily prove to your own satisfaction by taking the price of any of the 
staple farm products for the past or four years and figuring the 
number of bushels of corn or other crops it required to purchase any 
machine. To-day it actually takes fewer bushels of corn or wheat to 
purchase a plow, corn planter, or any other machine than it did three 
years ago, or, in fact, for several years past. Looking at the matter 
rom this standpoint, the prices do not seem out of proportion. How- 
ever, if you still feel that some other action is necessary in the matter, 
it is the writer's opinion that you should take it up with the legisia- 
— . for, as above stated, this department has no authority in the 
er. 


I judge from this letter that the Department of “Agriculture 
believes that the prices which the farmer is compelled to pay is 
not out of proportion to the prices he receives. 

On the same day I addressed a letter to Mr. Hoover. I said: 


Section 1 of the act of August 10, 1917, commonly called the “food 
bill,” defines the word “ necessaries” as 3 “foods, feeds, fuel, 
including fuel oil nnd natural gas, fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients, 
tools, utensils, implements, machinery, and equipment required for the 
Actual production of foods, feeds, etc.” 

Section 5 of the same act authorized the President from time to time, 
whenever he found it essential, to license importation, manufacture, 
storage, mining, or distribution of any necessaries.” 

Under these provisions of the food bill the price ot the 1917 wheat 
crop and the ee of meat was fixed. The bill did not specifically au- 
thorize the fixing of the price of any article. 

The Food Administrator jicensed the eieyators, and one of the provi- 
sions of the license was that the elevator should not pay more than a 
fixed price for wheat. If the elevator violated that regulation its license 
was revoked and it was no longer in business. ` 

The Food Administrator licensed the packing houses, and one of the 
regulations was that not exceeding 154 cents per pound should be paid 
for swine. If the packer paid mere than 153 cents for hogs his pack- 
ing establishment was closed. 

farmers of the country have not complained at this exercise of 
authority in fixing the price on two of their products—wheat and pork. 
They have wondered, however may a price has not been fixed on the 
manufactured products of their wheat—shorts and bran—and why a 
price has not fixed on corn and its products—meal, etc.—and why 
a price has not been fixed on oats and rye and barley. 
he Food Administrator has the same authority to fix a price on these 
products as he had to fix a price on wheat and rk. Prices on these 
articles could have been fixed in the same m: he failure to fix prices 
on these products has resulted in my State in practically the complete 
destruction of the live-stock industry. Bran is selling to the farmer at 
$52.40 per ton. The farmer is paying from $1.75 to $2 per bushel for 
corn. eeding 13 bushels of $2 corn to produce 1 pounds of pork 
and selling that pork at 154 cents per pound is not a very profitable 
business, and the same is true of feeding $52.40 per ton bran. 

The food bill confers ample authority to protect the farmer from the 

conscienceless greed of a lot of 


On the whole, while farm machinery has advanced tremendous! 


rofiteers. { am convinced that one of 
two courses must be pursued. The law of ai ly and demand must be 

rmitted to control and govern when appli o what the farmer sells 
í it is to be Sppe to what the farmer is required to purchase, 

May I ask, in conclusion, if any action is contemplated looking to the 
fixing of prices on what the er is compelled to purchase? 

Will you be kind enough to reply at your earliest convenience? 


To this letter Mr. Hoover replied under date of February 26: 


I have your letter of February 23, 1918. I believe that you have 
somewhat misunderstood th: power conferred by the food-control act 
in regard to the 18 of prices and the method by which the price of 
wheat has been stabilized. 

The food-control act does not authorize the fixing of a price even by 
regulations issued under the license system. No regulation has ever 
been issued prescribing the price which elevators must pay for wheat. 
nor has any license ever been revoked because of the price paid for 
wheat. The result accomplished was made possible only because of the 
power to purchas2 wheat and to enter into voluntary agreements con- 
erred by the food-control act. 

In regard to hogs, no regus aons have been issued forbidding the 
packers to pay more than 15} cents per pound, nor has any packing 
establishment ever been closed because of the payment of a higher price. 
The price of hogs has, in fact, ayeraged more than 16} cents per pound 
during the past three months. 

I inclose herewith a pamphiet showing what has been done in the 
matter of hogs in order to assist the producer. 

You will see from this explanation that the Food Administrator has 
no authority to stabilize the price of corn and other grains. I can 
scarcely believe that the price of corn fs as high as $2, for the average 
price paid at country stations in Nebraska, for instance, during the last 
week has been $1.10 to $1.30 per bushel. 

In regard to the pe of bran, our chief difficulty has been to pre- 
vent the jobbers and retailers from running up the pore to meet the 
very high ro of other feeds. As you know, we ve required all 
mills to sell bran at not more than 88 per cent of the price paid by them 
for wheat, and I inclose a copy of the regulations governing feed deal- 
ers which have been recently issued. I have sent a special agent to 
Oklahoma and the Southwest to investigate the numerous complaints 
regarding the price of bran, and I am very hopeful that we will be able 
to enforce strictly the regulations as drawn. We are somewhat handi- 
capped in this matter by the absence of control over retailers, who are 

ecifically excepted by section 5 of the food-control act from the 
license provisions. 


If the licensing section does not give him that power, what 
does the last paragraph of his letter mean? He says: 

We are somewhat handicapped in this matter by the absence of con- 
trol over retailers, who are specifically excepted by section 5 of the 
food-control act from the license provisions. 

The food bill conferred no authority on Mr. Hoover to fix 
prices. However, he has exercised the authority with reference 
to certain products desired for over-sea shipment—wheat, sugar, 
and pork—and it was done not only by virtue of authority con- 
ferred by the licensing section but by reason of the fact that he 
became the purchasing agent for our over-sea allies. It does 
not make any difference to the-farmer whether the price was 
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fixed by virtue of authority conferred in the bill or by manipu- 
lation outside of the bill’s provisions. The fact is he has been 
compelled to accept prices for his product that makes it un- 
profitable to continue its production. Mr. Hoover does not de- 
sire to fix the price of other articles than those I have men- 
tioned. Here is an interview he gaye out on the 25th of Febru- 
ary to counteract the effect of a published statement that the 
Government might set maximum prices on all the farmer’s 
products. He said: 

There appears to be a good deal of misinformation circulated ee 
the agricultural communities as to the Hcy and scope of the F 
Administrator with relation to price g. 

1 wish to say at once, and emphatically, that the Food Administra- 
tion is not a price-fixing body. except with regard to certain commodi- 
tles which are to-day dominated by wholly abnormal over-seas commer- 
cial relations and the surrounding factors with regard to which are 
such as to project great dangers both against the g community 
and at the sanr time the consuming community. 

The two commodities under regulations are sugar and wheat. With 
the further exception of cases in which it has intervened purely as a 
friendly intermediary between . and consumers, the 
Food Administration has no authority no desire to fix prices on the 
products of agriculture. 

This interview discloses Mr. Hoover is aware the farmers are 
not satisfied with price fixing. It was intended to reassure 
them, so there would be no decrease in their activities. It will 
perhaps have that effect as applied to every farm product ex- 
cept wheat and pork. It is likely to have the opposite effect 
on these two articles—the most necessary of all. When the 
farmer comes to plant he will take into consideration two 
things: First, that wheat substitutes—corn, oats. rye, and bar- 
ley—are not controlled by fixed prices; and, second, that they 
command a price which will make their production more profit- 
able than the production of wheat. 

The farmer is ns patriotic as any of us; he is ready to do his 
part. A few weeks ago the national Red Cross officers sent down 
word that Oklahoma would be expected to furnish 190,000 Red 
Cross members in the great drive in the week before Christmas. 
When the smoke had cleared away, it was found that more than 
750,000 had been enrolled. This is not only four times the num- 
ber expected, but it is the largest number in proportion to the 
population that was returned by any State. The farmers of 
Oklahoma did it. There was a great and almost unfailing 
response in the towns and cities, too, but listen to this from one 
of the head officials in charge of the membership campaign : 

The farmers of Oklahoma responded even more nobly than the city 
poopie; There was n greater membership rolled up in the country than 
n the cities in proportion to their relative population, Many whole 
country townships furnished as many members as there were people in 
the township, and everywnere in the country there was general enthu- 
siasm and interest in the great campaign, which means so much for 
the relief of the war sufferers, 

I congratulate the farmers of Oklahoma. The fact is, the 
farm folks did just what they always do when there is a worthy 
cause that is properly put before them. : 

Farm, Steck, and Home, an agricultural paper published at 
Minneapolis, Minn., having a cireulation of 140.000, principally 
in spring wheat growing States—Minnesota, the Dakotas, and 
Montana—has compared the vaine per acre at prices prevailing 
February 16, 1918, at Minneapolis, taking the average pre-10- 
year period yield. The average yield with present value per 
acre is: 
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The farmers will be guided when they come to sow by the 
profits promised by different wheat substitutes. The result will 
be a decreased wheat acreage. We are spending billions for 
ships, for ammunition, for transports, for equipment. and for 
training our men; we are opening wide the doors of the Treas- 
ury to every war industry except agriculture. Would it not be 
well in the midst of these lavish expenditures to make sure of 
our food supply? Here is the way one of the great papers of 
Great Britain views the peril. The Daily Telegram in its issue 
Friday, March 15, 1918, among other things said: 

We are approaching the supreme test of the issue which depends on 
the merchantmen. It may be a matter for serious consideration by the 
United States Government, whether it may not give more essential aid 


at this moment by holding back tempo y further reinforcement for 
their Army, with a consequent increase in the quantity of ocean-borne 


supplies. 

The paper asserts that if American soldiers continue to come 
over at the present rate, tonnage which might be devoted to 
food will be utilized for military instead of economic purposes, 
and while both soldiers and food are required, food is the more 
urgent matter. 

Another important item to be considered is the labor situation. 
Wheat is a crop that must be harvested immediately when ripe. 
It will not stand in the field for a long period, like corn and 
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cotton. Farmers consider this when they sow. The scarcity 
of farm labor and high prices for that available will make the 
farmer timid about planting wheat he is not sure he can har- 
vest. High wages paid in war industrial activities, manufactur- 
ing, munition making, lumbering, carpentry, shipbuilding, rail- 
roading, and many others, with immunity from military sery- 
ice, has stripped the farm of workers. Farm laborers receive 
less pay and no deferred classification. Agricultural experts 
tell us 2,000,000 workers have been taken from farms in the past 
year for the Army and war works. It seems to me this is a 
colossal Dlunder. It is impossible to increase production with 
decreased man power. The administration of the selective 
service act has not been satisfactory to the people. Honorable 
men with dependents, men engaged in producing food on farms 
that now lie fallow, have been taken while men without encum- 
brance have been left at home. Personally I know of many 
such cases, and have repeatedly called them to the attention 
of the authorities. These authorities haye uniformly shifted 
the blame to the local and district exemption hoards. 

After nearly running my legs off in an effort to get some re- 
lief, I finally placed the matter before the Provost Marshal’s 
Office in record form so that the people might know where the 
blame belongs. On February 23, 1918, I addressed a letter to 
Gen. Crowder, as follows: 


I desire to emphasize what I said to you yesterday regarding the 
labor situation as it affects the farmer and farming industry. I regard 
the classification given farm laborers as unfair, and believe if it is per- 
mitted to stand will shortly result in a paralysis of the farming indus- 
try. Farm laborers without dependents, unless graduates of an agri- 
cultural college, are classed as nonexpert laborers. 

It may be said “anyone can break a furrow,” but running a furrow 
is not all there is to farming. Every farmer must also be a business 
man and a small stock raiser. He must = if successful, unusual 
intelligence along many lines. He must cow live stock, their habits, 
their dispositions, the diseases that commonly affect them. He must 
know how to care for them; how to feed them with the least possible 
toss and the greatest economy. They must be kept and raised on the 
farm at the same time the crops are planted, grown, and harvested. The 
crops must be so diversified as to produce a yield, and at the same time 
they must mature at different ods so that the live stock—the hogs, 
cattle, horses, and erg ere cared for. A successful farmer must 
not only great industry and high intelligence, but he must also 
be a good business man if he avoids bankruptcy. e must kno v how 
and when to plant; how to cultivate; and the proper time and method 
of harvesting. He must know what to do with his yield; whether 
to sell, to hold for future market, or to feed and dispose of the same 


in live stock. 

This knowledge can not be acquired overnight. It accumulates slowly 
and as the result of long years of training. ‘ou can not make a farmer 
out of a doctor, lawyer, baker. merchant, bank clerk, store clerk, a 
rallroader, a carpenter, a painter, a factory worker, or a day laborer by 
waiving a wand and repeating the words:“ Presto change.” 

A large per cent of the persons following these different occupations 
could not stand the physical strain; the hours of labor and the exposure 
required of the farmer, and ea nary all of them would be compelled 
to learn the manifold and changing labors of the farm. 

So, when a farm laborer is classified as nonexpert“ and sent to 
the trenches, he leaves a vacant place on the farm that is impossible 
to be filled. When the laborer on the railroad, in the factory, where 
guns and ammunition are made; in the factory, where clothes are cut 
and shaped; in the forest. where the timber for snipe and aeroplanes is 
cut; in the yards, where the rivets are driven in the ships, aeroplanes, 
motors, freight, and passenger cars, is classified as expert“ and ex- 
cmpted from military service, a situation is produced which neccs- 
sarily draws the farm laborer away from the farm. 

The farm laborer can, by changing his occupation, change also his 
classification from that of a nonexpert laborer subject to military duty 
to that of an expert laborer exempted from military duty. The pre- 
ferred classification, together with higher wages paid in the factory and 
shop, over that received on the farm, has sirata depleted the farms of 
their laborers and brought about a situation which presents a serious 
national menace. 

The farmers are not asking to be exempted from military service. 
They are guite willing to bear their full share of the burdens of this 
war It is the duty, however, of those in command to look ahead and 
see that the farms are not mere of their laborers. Bullets without 
bread will not win this war. do not think the laborer on the farm 
should be preferred over any other class of labor, At the same time I 
do not think it fair nor in the interest of the public that he be dis- 
eriminated against. T think the class of work he is 5 is 
quite as important to the success of our arms as the labor performed 
by those engaged in any other industry. 

If available, I would be glad to have a statistical report showing 
from what occupations the soldiers already called have come; the 
per cent from each, and particularly would I like to have this informa- 
tion as it affects my home State, Oklahoma. 


On March 7 he replied: 


In response to your letter of February 23, permit me to say that your 
anal of the agricultura! situation as affected by the selective-service 
law has bad careful consideration. 

With reference to the work of the district boards of your State in 
classifying farm laborers, the attention of the district boards bas been 
invited through the adjutant general of the State to the fact that the 
definition of skilled labor is not to be restricted to graduates of agri- 
cultural schools or to those who have scientific or highly technical 

now ge. 4 

The adjustment of the labor supply on our farms as related to the 
necessities attendant upon the enrollment of our Army is the more dif- 
cult, because of the fact that before the enactment of the selcctive- 
service law the trend of labor was away from the farms. 

The selective-service act and the presidential regulations issued pur- 
suant thereto have placed the problem of relief from military service in 
ee pect of industrial and agricultural workers primarily in the hands 
of the district boards. The rules for deferred classification have been 
carefully worked out, with a view to providing a degree of protection 
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for agricultural interests coextensive with that -provided other indus- 

tries, and it is believed that the district boards in general, especially 

in EEN 5 have keen interest in the maintenance of the 
= su $ 

However, in tannin communities it can not be expected that quotas 
can be raised without interference with farm labor, which in individual 
instances may seem severe. 

As you are doubtless aware, a bill is pending before Congress which 
will authorize the granting of furloughs for agricultural workers already 
in the service for their temporary return to the farms. If this legis- 
auan is enacted, it may afford a considerable degree of relief to many 

mers. 

In your letter you requested statistics showing the occupations from 
which drafted men have been taken. Permit me to invite your atten- 
tion to-the report of the Provost Marshal General to the Secretary of 
War on the first draft, which gives many statistics. On page No. 62 
of this report you will find a chapter headed “ Industrial necessity as a 
ground for discharge.” The tables there given will throw much light 
on the operation of the first draft in respect of agriculture. It is 
interesting to note the relatively small inroad made on agriculture as 
shown by these figures. ` 

It is hoped that this will give you the information desired. 

He continues to place the responsibility for errors on the 
local and district boards. The tragic part is they continue tak- 
ing the farmers. Last week in one county in my district 16 
out of 19 called were farmer boys. If this is continued, it does 
not promise increased food production. 

The Committee on Agriculture has also reported a bill author- 
izing the Food Administrator to restrict the consumption of 
food in hotels and public eating houses and to prohibit the use 
of foods in the manufacture of nonessentials, and so forth. 

I doubt if it will assist to any appreciable extent in solving 
food difficulties. I shall, however, gladly, support those pro- 
visions desired by the administration. There is one provision, 
however, to which I wish to direct your attention. It is the 
clause giving the Food Administrator power to ration. It reads: 

(e) Prescribing the more equable and economic distribution of food- 
stuffs and feeds by limiting and regulating the sale, purchase, and dis- 
tribution by any manufacturer or person engaged in the business of 
distributing foodstuffs, feeds, or materials or equipment regs | for 
the 3 manufacture, or preservation of foodstuffs or feed: 
Provided, That this paragraph shall not apply to any farmer or gardener, 
including live-stock farmers, with respect to the products of any farm, 
garden, or other land owned, leased, or cultivated by him. 

The proviso excepting “any farmer or gardener, including 
live-stock farmers, with respect to the products of any farm, 
garden, or other land owned, leased, or cultivated by him ” makes 
it possible for one who can deal direct with the farmer, gardener, 
and live-stock raiser to evade the law. The bill will not affect 
the rich who can purchase direct from the producer. The au- 
thority conferred is unlimited. He may “regulate the sale, 
purchase, and distribution by any manufacturer or person en- 
gaged in the business of distributing foodstuffs, feeds, or mate- 
rials or equipment necessary for the production, manufacture, 
or preservation of foodstuffs or feeds.” If the Food Adminis- 
trator can limit the amount of sugar, salt, or any other food the 
retailer can sell and the amount a person can purchase, he can 
ration every man, woman, and child in the country. I do not 
believe it necessary or wise to enact a rationing statute at this 
time. The effect will not be wholesome. If, in the future, it 
should become necessary, Congress will be in session and can act. 
The President has not asked it. Mr. Hoover, before the com- 
mittee, said he did not desire such authority. Rationing has 
proven a failure wherever tried. England, France, Italy, and 
Germany so report. Its enforcement is expensive and irritating; 
it requires an army of petty officers nosing and prying into the 
kitchen affairs of every household. It consumes a large part 
of the people’s time forcing them in line with bread cards. 

There are two classes of folks who can not be reached by 
rationing legislation; it does not reach them in Germany—the 
producer and the wealthy. The producer manages in some way 
to hold out sufficient for himself and family and the wealthy 
are able to deal with the producer direct, and thus avoid the 
law. The Government can not keep a policeman in every farm- 
er’s door. The only classes reached by this legislation are the 
poor, the workers, and those unable to sport the luxury of auto- 
mobiles. There is no necessity for such legislation. The farm- 
ers will produce and produce abundantly if properly encouraged. 
Prices that yield a profitable return will stimulate and increase 
production. In this connection it might be well to recall that 
prices are always high in war times; everything is abnormal 
and prices therefore are out of the ordinary. We think prices 
are high to-day when we are fighting the war for democracy, 
but they are not so high as in the days when our forefathers 
were winning our independence. Here are a few prices in 1776: 


ILOR en a ei eee per pound.. $1 to $2 
LO ee ber bushel__ 90 
olasses. -per gallon.. 12 
Butterine __ -per pound.. 3 
Com aak -per bushel.. 25 
eat . n 
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In 1779 sugar sold for $4 per pound; in 1780 butter sold for 
$12 per pound and tea $40 per pound. I do not give these figures 
to justify such prices now and I hope prices will not mount 
higher as the war proceeds. War, however, is but a manifesta- 
tion of an unusual upheaval and high prices always follow in its 
wake. If it continues for any considerable time, prices will soar 
far higher than any heretofore known. If production is not in- 
creased, I greatly fear the question will not be so much the price 
of a loaf, but can a loaf be obtained at any price? 

Those who would visit all the burden of this war on the pro- 
ducer may say if the farmer’s price is raised the cost to the 
consumer will be increased. The answer is, “The burden of 
this war should not be borne by any part of the people but by 
the whole people equitably distributed. In England, France, 
and Italy the people are paying less for flour than the people 
of the United States, where it is produced. On the 23d of Feb- 
said 1918, I addressed a letter to Mr. Hoover, which in part 
reads: 


If available, I would be glad to be furnished with the following in- 
formation : 


1. The price the consu: i 
brii 1 3 ae l is required to pay for flour in Great 
On March 1 Mr. Hoover sent me an inter-office memorandum, 
which reads in part as follows: 


In compliance with the request of Hon. Jor B. Tompson in his letter 
of February 23, I may say that the retail prices of flour in the countries 
named is as follows, according to the latest reports : 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


(1) Flour: On a sack of 280 pounds of flour the maximum retail price 
ll ia equivalent to $8.83 per barrel of 196 pounds, the American 


ITALY. 


(1) Flour: The market price on November 1, 1917, was 54 lire per. 
eae equivalent to $6 per barrel at the rate of exchange prevailing on 
that date. 

FRANCE, 


(1) Flour: No retail prices are available. The wholesale price of 
flour, 61.3 franes per quintal is equivalent to $9.53 per barrel. 

Why is this possible? It is because they are doing across the 
sea what we have not done. They fix the price paid the producer 
and the cost to the consumer; they squeezed out the profiteer 
and took care of the differential between producer and con- 
sumer from the national treasury. They refused to visit upon 
any part of the people the burdens of the war; they make all the 
people bear these burdens equitably. In this way they have been 
able to pay better 3 to the producer than our producers re- 
celve and to sell to the consumer for less than our consumers pay. 

The Commerce Reports, issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, on February 2, 
1918, contained this information: 

Food controller fixes prices for pui harvested in United Kingdom 
in 1918. Wheat and rye will be based on e price of 758. per 
2 of 504 pounds; barley, 658. r quarter of 448 pounds; oats, 

6s. 3d. per quarter of 336 pounds. igher prices will be allowed for 
better classes of oats for milling purposes. 

Translated this means $2.17 for wheat, $2.02y% for rye, $1.69} 
for barley, and $1.27 for oats. These prices are better than the 
American farmer receives. This is done by reducing the profit 
of middle men and making the differential a charge against the 
national treasury. Since 1914 Great Britain has paid out of its 
treasury more than half a billion dollars to care for this differ- 
ential. That Government has also stimulated production by 
paying a bonus on every acre of wheat planted regardless of the 
amount produced. 

This has been done across the sea to stimulate production, 
and if the war continues, as in my judgment it will, Congress 
will soon be forced to some such measure here, 

We should not forget in considering this question it is neces- 
sary for us to think in relative terms. Gold has increased many 
fold. The Federal Reserve System authorized a 60 per cent 
asset currency ; billions of bonds have been issued. The modern 
method of doing business has created what for lack of n better 
term might be called “check currency.” All these concurring 
have produced an enormous expansion in our currency. Dollars 
have multiplied, but their purchasing power has decrcased in the 
same ratio. 

Nor should we lose sight of the fact our consumers are not 
profiting by the fixed price of wheat. Every time they buy a 
pound of flour they are required to purchase a pound of flour 
substitute—meal, oatmeal, rice, and so forth. While it is true 
the price of flour was slightly reduced when the wheat price 
was fixed, the price of meal, oatmeal, rice, and other wheat sub- 
stitutes has increased, and the consumer finds the cost of living 
on the whole as high now as before. Those who have benefited 
by the operation are the consumers living oversea. We loan them 
money, and with it they purchase our bread at a price less than 
it costs our own people. 
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Mr. Chairman, two distinct and antagonistic forms of govern- 
ment are facing each other in a life and death struggle. Some- 
where on the battle fields of Europe will be determined whether 
justice and liberty or brute force shall rule the world. We can 
not lose. It would be contrary to the laws of God. Let us so 
coordinate our every activity that there will be unity in spirit 
and purpose among all classes of our people. In this faith and 
under the guidance of our matchless leader we will go forward 
to certain victory. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, when the urgent deficiency 
appropriation bill was being considered in the House on the 
18th of last month I offered an amendment to an item in that 
bill for the purchase and sale of seeds for cash, providing that 
those seeds might be sold on credit. That bill will become a 
law within a day or two, and had my amendment been adopted 
the farmers would soon be receiving seed. It was not adopted, 
however, and I hope that this bill will pass. When the proper 
time comes I desire to offer an amendment adding to the 
cereals enumerated in the bill, the purchase of which is proposed, 
rye, which is the surest cereal crop grown in the semiarid sec- 
tions of the Northwest. It should be added to those mentioned 
in the bill. I hope this bill will become a law, but I regret that 
it has been so long delayed. I fear if there is any delay in the 
Senate the season will be so far advanced before the bill be- 
comes a law that it will be of very little benefit to the farmers 
this season. 

T discussed at length on the 15th of last month, during the 
general debate, and later, on the 18th, when I offered the amend- 
ment to the deficiency bill, the need of seeds on credit by the 
farmers of certain portions of the West. Drought has been 
-severe in certsin sections and seed is scarce and high. I hope 
this bill will help. and regret the plan I proposed more than a 
month ago was not adopted. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. Doorrrrre]. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to address my 
remarks particularly to section 2 of the bill under considera- 
tion, authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to provide for 
and secure mobilization and distribution of farm labor. To 
my mind a prime requisite, so far as the production of food and 
feed in the country at this time is concerned, is that of farm 
labor. In my native State there is no such thing any more as 
sufficient farm labor. It is extinct. The farmers have to com- 
pete in bidding for hands with manufacturing concerns, muni- 
tion plants, and others engaged in the making of war ma- 
terials and other merchandise. The result has been that the 
farms have been drained of the labor they once had by the 
young men and the older ones going to the cities where the 
hours of labor have been more inviting and where eight hours 
are considered a full day’s labor; whereas, on the farm, as we 
all know, it is a question of work from sunup until dark. Vol- 
unteer enlistments and the draft have also cut deeply into the 
labor supply. 

Mr. Chairman, a survey has been made in a general sort of 
way of the farm-labor situation in some of the States, and 
report has been made thereon in some of the leading farm 
journals. Those ‘reports show the widespread shortage and 
requirement of iurm labor. This bill will help out. we think, 
-to some extent. It is not expected by the proponents of the 
measure that it is a cure-all, but it will help some. To show 
how Nation wide is the demand for farm labor I desire to read 
the following summary of reports that have been turned in 
from the various States: 

Maine: Great shortage of farm labor; acreage probably will 
be reduced by one-fourth or one-third. Texas: More labor 
needed than ever before, but supply is much below normal. 
North Dakota: Alarming shortage; farmers discouraged and 
can not plant for normal crop. Vermont: Shortage means a 
cut in production. Massachusetts: Serious situation; farmers 
can not go ahead with only the help of boys and untrained 
workmen. Connecticut: Depressing conditions; farmers may 
try to raise only enough for their families. Rhode Island: 
Many will not plant as much as last year. New Jersey: Farm- 
ers think that planting of even the usual acreage will be very 
hazardous, Pennsylvania: Very great shortage of skilled farm 
labor; the exodus from farms has been continuous. Delaware: 
Unless relief comes, the usual acreage can not be prepared. 
Maryland: Labor situation is acute. Virginia: Lack of labor, 
and acreage reduced accordingly. Georgia: Impossible to cul- 
tivate as much land as last year’s area. Florida: Affected by 
loss of negro workmen drawn to the North; hope the Govern- 
ment will bring Porto Ricans. Ohio: Farmers discouraged and 


at their wits’ ends. Indiana: Probably a reduction of acreage. 
Illinois: The number of idle acres will be increased.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
teman yield? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If all of these localities are 
so short of labor, how is the money, two and a half million 
dollars, to be expended in finding labor to be sent to other 
localities that are also short? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I will say to my friend that there are 
many people in the country who may make good farm labor, 
who could be collected under the provisions of this bill and 
sent to places where they could do the most good. They may 
be taken from unnecessary occupations. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am quite serious about 
this. In western Washington the lumber labor shortuge was 
so serious that soldier labor had to be sent in there to make up 
the deficiency. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tileman from New Jersey [Mr. Hurcuinson]. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, I hope what I say will 
not be misunderstood, for it is not my intention to criticize the 
administration or in any way to oppose legislation that will 
help in winning the war. 

This is a time when everybody is required to do their utmost 
in their particular line of duty whether it be on the battle field, 
in the factory, or on the farm. 

The legislation under consideration has to do with the farmer 
or producer of food for all mankind, and there is not a man 
in this Congress who will do more to help that class of citizen 
than myself. 

We all know when bountiful crops nre produced the farmer 
not only helps himself, but it is the consumer as well that 
receives the direct benefit of his efforts, and I feel that an 
injustice has been done to the man who toils for the production 
of crops when we singled out the result of that toil and by 
price-fixing legislation placed a limit on what he shall receive 
for his product and permit the charging of unlimited prices 
for what he must buy and what is essential to make his crops 
possible. 

The price-fixing arrangement is confused by rules and regu- 
lations adopted for a good purpose, no doubt. but so far from 
being practical that the manufacturer of food products does 
not know where he stands, anil the farmer also has become 
discouraged and has lost sight of the importance of his mission 
simply because he has been chosen as the one expected to do 
the most for the least return, when. in fact. the law under 
which the price of his product has been limited is supposed 
not to regulate or control his effort. 

I recail the speech I made in this House on June 20 of last 
year, in which I predicted just what the result would be, and 
at that time I was strongly opposed to price fixing unless it 
was made to apply to both producer and consumer, 

Under the license feature of the food-control law the Presi- 
dent fixed the price of wheat, and if he can say what is to be 
paid for wheat and what the products of wheat shall be sold 
for certainly he can do the same with ether grains and foods. 

Our farmers are to-day asked to plant a larger acreage of 
wheat, and to show the unfairness of such a request I quote 
the prevailing prices of relative grains: 

No. 1 spring wheat, $2.20, Chicago, for 60 pounds. 

No. 1 winter wheat, $2.17, Chicago, for 60 pounds. 

No. 2 rye, $2.91, Chicago, for 56 pounds. 

No. 2 white corn, $2.25, Philadelphia and New York, for 56 
pounds, 

No, 2 yellow corn, $2.25, Philadelphia and New York, for 56 
pounds. 

No. 3 yellow corn, $1.90, Philadelphia and New York, for 56 

pounds. 

SENO, 2 white oats, $1.08, Philadelphia and New York, for 32 


The time of the gentleman from Kansas 


pounds. 


From these prices you will see that with the exception of oats 
wheat is the lowest of all grain, and the farmer knows that with 
the same effort he can produce from two to three times as much 
corn, oats, rye, or barley per acre, and he will be a hard man 
to convince that this sacrifice is n when the coarser 


ecessary 
grains are being used instead of wheat and will yield such greater 
return. 

The consumers have been appealed to to Cooperate in the sav- 
ing of wheat, and haye willingly accepted the ruling of the Food 
Administration to buy a peund of substitute with each pound 
of wheat fiour, but they, too, are becoming discouraged when 
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conipelled to pay a premium for the substitute or inferior article, 
much of which is wasted for want of knowledge us to its best 
use. Let me quote what the consumer must pay for grain 
products: 


Per barrel, 
Wheat er...... eee 00 
Rye flour È — —— 14. 50 to 15.50 
Corn nee 11. 00 to 14 00 


Oat meal 13. 00 to 15. 00 

From the above I am convinced that the Food Administration, 
by lack of complete regulation, has placed a penalty rather than 
a reward on the consumer for the sacrifice he is making. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I would like to do sọ, but I have not the 
time. 

Mr. SNYDER. I would like just to get a comparison of those 
prices, 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I have not the time; I will later if I 
have the time. 

We have a new proposition before us, one that unless handled 
properly will stand out in future years as a rebuke to our judg- 
ment. and rather than spend money for seed wheat, to be sold 
to the farmers on credit, I would be willing to advocate the np- 
propriation of $10,000.000 for the purchase and free distribution 
of seed wheat under the authority of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, such seed to be available to those who are unable to pur- 
chase seed or any farmer who would be willing to cultivate such 
a crop under rules and regulations prescribed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

By an arrangement of this kind our Western States could be 
made to increase their yield of spring wheat at least 50 per cent, 
which would remove all question of a wheat shortage. 

I have before me a publication called the Seed Reporter, issued 
by authority of the Secretary of Agriculture, which shows how 
the Grain Corporation proposes to take cure of the seed-wheut 
business on a small profit for the purpose of increusing produc- 
tion. We are told by the Grain Corporation, which, by the way. 
is a child of the Food Administration, that they have 500,000 
bushels of Marquis spring wheat to supply Indiana. Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, New York, Vertnont, New 
Hampshire, und Maine, all winter wheat States, and in which 

the planting of spring wheat would be an experiment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

I want to ask the name of the publication. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. The Seed Reporter, March 20, 1918. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is a Government publi- 
cation? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes, sir. Bureau of Markets, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

This. wheat is in Buffalo, and has cost the Grain Corporation 
about $2.25 per bushel, and they propose to sell it by the car 
to any dealer or elevator man nt $2.35 per bushel f. o. b. Buffalo, 
and the dealer or elevator man has the privilege to resell the 
grain to the farmer for 15 per cent increase over that price. or 
a profit of 35 cents per bushel. If a man is unable to purchase 
a full carload he may buy a less quantity. but the price will be 
$2.65 per bushel, and by the time this reaches the farmer. with 
the 15 per cent added, it will cost him $3.05 per bushel sacked. 

When you consider these .rofits, compared with those allowed 
by the rules of the different exchanges dealing in wholesale 
grain. you can get an idea that the Grain Corporation Las gone 
far from the policy of doing business at cost, especially when 
the Government furnishes the capital without interest, which 
amounted to $150.000,000, in the food-contro! bill for a revolving 
fund. and also 52.500.000 for administration expenses, and a 
further appropriation of 81.750000 in the recent urgent defi- 
ciency bill, making a total of $4.250,000 for expenses from August 
10 to June 30 of the present year. 

In normal business the brokerage on grain permitted by the 
different exchanges usually run from 4 to 1 cent per bushel, 
which, together with interest, insurance, and storage, seldom 
makes more thun 8 cents per bushel. 

Mr. Chairman. I contend that the Grain Corporation has no 
right to conduct business for, a greater profit than will pay 
their expenses. especially when its chief function is to encourage 
the production and regulate the distribution of grain, and if the 
situation is so serious as to require the furnishing of seed wheat 
the Department of Agriculture should he authorized te make 
free distribution, and with their efficient organization keep 
strict supervision over the planting and growing and use every 

ible means to see that the results desired are accomplished, 

Applause. } 

I now yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SNYDER. I was going to ask the gentleman If the gen- 
Heman could give the relative difference in price between wheat 
and corn, wheat and oats, wheat and rye, say, three years agu? 


Mr, HUTCHINSON. I can not recall just what it was. 
Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman insert it in his extension? 
Mr. HUTCHINSON. I will, 


On page 80 of the Monthly Crop Report, published by au- 
thority of the Secretary of Agriculture, issue of March, 1918, 
the following figures are given as the average prices paid to 
producers, based on reports from 7.000 country buyers. This 
table does not include commissions, insurance, elevator charges, 
or freight to destinntion. 


1, 1915.. 
1, 1916.. 
4 1917. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. k 
Mar. 1, 1018s 


Mr. WALDOW. 


Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I will. 

Mr. WALDOW. This grain corporation of which the gen- 
tleman speaks is a corporation authorized by Mr, Hoover, is 


it not? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes. sir. Mr. Chairman, I yield back 
the balance of my time, and ask the privilege of extending and 
revising my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? (After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman. I yield five minutes te the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN}. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr, Chairman, I think that 
some of the gentlemen present do not understand just what this 
bill is and the principle on which it is framed. Appropriating 
a comparatively small sum, $7.500,000, it is solely for the 
purpose of supplying seed grain to the farmers of the spring- 
wheat area where they are not able to buy it. It has been urged 
that it ought to be extended and that seed grain ought to be 
made available all ever the country. I think gentlemen who 
are urging that really do not mean what they say. This 
amount of money will not cover the entire country. This is 
for a part of the country in which, on account of failure of crops, 
the people are not able at this time to buy the wheat or other 
grain, nor have they credit with which to buy it. When a 
gentleman from one of the other States asks that his State 
be put in with the spring-wheat States he does not mean what 
he suys, and he loses sight of what has been done and is being 
prepared for other sections. Other bills that have been passed 
and have become laws, other bills that are pending, that will 
be passed provide for more money and authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to dispose of seed grains at cost, The other 
States in which it is difficult to get seed grain will be accom- 
modated by those laws. I am sure that the great State of 
New York. from which we hear opposition to this bill; the great 
State of Massachusetts. and some others, do not wish to cume 
to Congress and ask for Federal aid. 

In the first place, I think the farmers of those States are 
abundantly able to buy seed if they hive an opportunity to do 
so, aud that business nnd financial interests of those States are 
abundantly able and ought to be willing to help their farmers 
who are not able to buy antl have no credit. They are not in 
the unfortunate condition in which the people whom this bill 
will help are now placed.. Now, the Committee on Agriculture 
refused to approve this bill when it first came before the com- 
mittee because it did not approve the principle of indiscriminate 
loaning of money by the Government to the farmers or supply- 
ing seed on credit, whether they need it or not; but, after ex- 
tended hearings and testimony brought before the committee 
to the effect that the spring-wheat section of the country is in 
great need and must have this help, a majority of the committee 
yielded and prepared and reported this bill. I early urged 
financial assistance to farmers to ennble them to procure seed, 
but the majority of the committee ‘were tardy in taking that 
position. That is the situation in which the bill in its present 
limited scope comes before the Honse, and that is the reason 
the committee has reported it. 

Mr, CANNON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I do. 

Mr. CANNON. This provides for spring wheat? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. For the spring-wheat area. 

Mr. CANNON. I am informed by the ‘Representative from 
South Dakota that his Stute has fully provided— 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. North Dukota, 

Mr. CANNON. And also North Dakota. 
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Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. North Dakota, as I under- 
stand it, Mr. Chairman, has at a session of its legislature 
authorized the counties to bond for that purpose, and they have 
pretty well taken care of the needs of their people. There has 
been some action by the people of South Dakota, and they have 
given as far as they are able 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman from South Dakota informed 
me that they had fully cared for it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I do not understand the 
situation has been fully taken care of in the State of South 
Dakota, but shall be pleased to be corrected if I am wrong. 

Mr. DILLON. If the gentleman will yield, I might say that 
South Dakota has had no failure of crops and that our legisla- 
ture convened last week and provided by resolution that we 
did not need this aid. They are only taking care of their own 
people. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Well, this “last week” was 
since this bill was reported. This bill was reported to the 
House by the Committee on Agriculture nearly three weeks ago. 

Mr. Chairman, I am altogether unable to account for the at- 
titude of gentlemen of this Congress who oppose almost every 
measure calculated to assist the farmers of the country. They 
realize, as every sane man does, that there must be increased 
production of farm crops, particularly wheat. They join in the 
demand for larger crops, and swell the popular cry that “ food 
will win the war.” They are sensible enough to place food on 
a level with munitions and men for the Army and Navy; they 
vote for appropriations carrying billions of money, and author- 
ize the departments to enter into contracts with private co 
rations for munitions, ships, aircraft, and material and supplies 
of all kinds; to make contracts by which money and material 
are advanced and supplied by the Government, and in addition, 
in many cases, the corporations are guaranteed a profit on all 
their operations. But as to the farmers, the Congress and the 
administration appeal to their patriotism and let it go at that; 
the suggestion of contracting for production of wheat or other 
farm products or of financial assistance in procuring seed is 
scoffed at; or if help is given it is given grudgingly and not in 
sufficient measure. I do not forget that the food-control act 
of August last guarantees a minimum price of $2 a bushel for 
wheat of the 1918 harvest, but the failure in any manner to 
regulate the prices farmers pay for machinery and equipment, 
or prices of other things farmers must buy, has so increased the 
cost of farm operations that $2 wheat is not very profitable. A 
minimum price of $2.20 was fixed for wheat, the crop of 1917, 
but the manner in which that price was fixed or the manner of 
control of the wheat market by the Food Administration has re- 
sulted in making that price the maximum as well as the mini- 
mum price. The result has been, further, that prices of all 
other grains, in no way regulated or interfered with by the 
Food Administrator, have risen very high, out of all propor- 
tion to the price of wheat, and during 1918, at least, the farm- 
ers will find larger profit in growing the other grains than in 
growing wheat. In the face of this novel and unfortunate situ- 
ation the farmers are urged to continue to sow wheat; their 
pAtriotism is appealed to, but substantial assistance is refused— 
assistance, if promptly given, that would encourage them and 
enable them to overcome some of the serious difficulties con- 
fronting them. 

This bill was prepared and reported in the hope that this 
substantial assistance might be given. 

The bill provides that the Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized— 

„ è * to make advances or loans to farmers in the spring-wheat 
areas of the United States where he shall find special n for assist- 
ance for the purchase of viun oats, and barley: for seed purposes or, 
when necessary, to procure suc seed and sell the same to such farm- 
ers + upon such terms and conditions and subject to such 
regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture shall prescribe, 

And provides further 


That a first lien on the crop to be produced from such seed obtained 
through a loan, advance, or sale made under this section shall, in the 
discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, be deemed security therefor, 
and that the total amount of such advances, loans, or sales to any one 
farmer shall not exceed $450. 


It seems to me the amount of money to be here appropriated 
for this purpose, $7,500,000, is small, when we consider the 
urgent and immediate need of assistance to farmers of the 
spring-wheat section of the country, the only section in which 
an increased production of wheat can be had this year; and as 
we take into consideration the immense sums of money ex- 
pended or provided for other war operations, some of them of 
no greater importance than is the growing of grain for food. 

It has been said here that as the Secretary of Agriculture 
would be authorized by this measure, if it shall become law, to 

“loan money or supply seed grain to farmers “upon such terms 


and conditions and subject to such regulations” as he may pre- 
scribe, he would virtually be authorized to enter into contracts 
with farmers for the production of grain. And why should not 
contracts for foodstuffs be made? Money so used will produce 
larger and better results than will expenditures in many of the 
other of the activities in which we are engaged during this war 
emergency. There will certainly be abundant return to justify 
the expenditure of this money—or for its investment, as it 
surely is—and in my humble judgment the bill, more restricted 
in its terms than it ought to be, ought to be passed, and it must 
be passed and become law without further delay if it is to be 
of use this year. 

Mr. CANNON. I ask that his time be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time is under the control of the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. Barr]. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, I want to take this opportunity 
to thank the Committee on Agriculture for its patience, its 
hearty cooperation and support of this measure. 

Its indorsement of this bill is sufficient argument for its 
passage. This bill was considered from every angle and en- 
tirely upon its merits. It is not a partisan measure. It is a 
war measure, and there is no partisanship in patriotism. I 
believe that Congress will act with the same high spirit of 
patriotism and nonpartisanship with which it has met all the 
war emergencies, 

Critical conditions without parallel have compelled me to 
urge the passage of this resolution. I believe that you realize 
the gravity of the situation and the imperative necessity of food 
at this time. This war will be won by the gradual process of 
attrition; that is the gradual exhausting of the enemy’s re- 
sources. Victory rests with the side that has the last bushel of 
grain in its bin; and I want to see that Uncle Sam is on that 
side. [Applause.] 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? I am not antago- 
nistic to the bill. I shall vote for it. You provide by this bill 
that this money shall be loaned through State and national banks. 
Are the banks of your State refusing now to make these loans, 
as they are authorized to do under the Federal reserve act? 

Mr. BAER. There is no authorization for loaning money for 
seed under the Federal reserve act unless the bank guarantees it. 

Mr. WINGO. You have got to make a showing that it is for 
agricultural purposes, and, of course, properly indorsed. Under 
the Federal reserve act when any farmer gives his note for 
getting seed or implements or fertilizer for the purpose of the 
production of food, such a note is eligible for rediscount at the 
Federal reserve bank, and against it Federal reserve notes may 
be issued. 

Mr. BAER. I want to say to the gentleman that in North 
Dakota—— 

Mr. WINGO. Are your banks refusing to grant that relief? 

Mr. BAER. No. They can not give the relief, however, be- 
cause they have not sufficient money. The liberty loans and 
other conditions have taken the money out of the State. They 
will loan on land and chattels. 

Mr. WINGO. I am not talking about loans on the land. 
That is under the farm-loan act. But I am talking about the 
agricultural paper provision of the Federal reserve act. Unless 
I am misinformed, your Federal reserve bank is in Minneapolis? 

Mr. BAER. Yes. . 

Mr. WINGO. Unless I am misinformed, that bank has 
already loaned $1,700,000 on this character of paper. If your 
banks are not granting the relief they should if able, and as 
they seem unable, I can see the necessity for this relief, and 
for that reason shall vote for it. 

Mr. BAER. I have the reports, in which they say they can 
not get the relief. í 

Mr. WINGO. If the banks will not grant the relief. 

Mr. BAER. The banks have got to guarantee it. That is 
another reason, in addition to lack of funds. I can aot yield 
further. 

There is plenty of authority in support of this measure. Mr. 
Hoover says that Congress should make considerable appropri- 
ations to farmers who need advances against animals and crops. 
Mr. Lubin, of the Agricultural Institute of Rome, says that the 
allies are depending upon the United States for food. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman—— 


Mr. BAER. I can not yield further. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. One question. 
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Mr. BAER. I can not yield. 

Lord Rhondda, the food controller of England, says if we do 
not ship England more wheat he ean not take the responsibility 
ef assuring his people that they ean win this wur. 

I have received 14.000 answers to questionnaires showing the 
need. In fact there are 40.000 homesteaders and twice as many 
needy farmers in the Northwest who require credit. 
the land and the man power. but need seed on time. 

Our farmers have striven and will strive to support our 
Nation, anc those who hive seed nnd are gunranteed labor will 
raise every possible bushel of wheat they can. 

True, the Agricultural Department has made arrangements 
to have seel on the ground to be sold for cash. hut this seed? 
will be of no value to the farmer who has not sufficient funds to 
buy it. The farmer who has sufficient funds usually carries 
over enough seel grain for the spring seeding. It is the farmer 
who has not the seed and has not the eredit of whom I um 
speaking, 

There can be no question as to the imperative necessity of 
increased production. The winter wheat has been planted. 
The poorest average eondition of winter wheat on December 1. 
1917. ever reported in the history of the country. On December 
T. 1917, the average winter whent was 79.2 per cent as against 
81.4 per cent In December, 1895. the lowest condition ever 
hitherto reported, and as against 85.7 per cent in December. 
1916. when the erop of winter wheat at the following hurvest 
was wholly inadequate to meet our needs. It does not show a 
yield of over half a billion bushels, The Department of Agri- 
eulture has stated that they need æ billion bushels. This is 
impossible. The highest yield of spring whent in history was 
340 000 000 bushels: the average is about 240.000.000 bushels. 
With the decrense in farm labor and other discenragements it 
is impossihle to raise 250.000 000 bushels of spring wheat, but 
we must come as close to this as possible, The only way we 
enn appronch this need Is by passing this bill. which will insure 
the planting of 3 000.000 acres of wheat with a possible produc- 
tien of 50.000.000 bushels ef grain. 

If we neclect to pass this measure thonsands of acres will 
remain untied. Thousands of plowshares will rust and win 
stand as a reproach of our negligence. To vou men whe repre- 
sent city populations I want to say that if yeu are anxious to 
decrease the cost of living, vote for this bill. Incrensed prode- 
tion means the lower cost of living. and food shortage in this 
country or among our allles would be a very serious problem 
at this time. Dissatisfaetion and social unrest the world over 
is eaused by the Inck of bread. 

True, we are conserving and we will conserve, but conserva- 
tion alone will not solve the problem, even if we eonserve to a 
point that endangers the virility of the Nation. Our workers 
in factories and war industries have been asked te work longer 
hours to increase production. This raises the question of 
stamina. If we expect these men to work hurder, they naturnlly 
will ent more. T believe the conservation problem is a splendid 
one. but I also want to urge the greatest production. This ts 
the hour of decision, If we do not act, I belleve a famine faces 
the world, 

We have basked in the fancied security of our statisties long 
enough, Let us face the fact and wake up. Let us plant every 
idle acre. Let us mobilize labor to get the crops out in due 
season. Agriculture is the chief basis of national prosperity and 
eredit. Let us support this measure; first, to produce more 
food for our allies and ourselves; secondly, as u vote of com 
fidence in the American farmer. „ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I am sorry that I can not yield te the gen- 
tleman more time. I have about 30 on the list here, 

By unanimous consent, Mr. McLavouiin of Michigan, Mr. 
McFappen, Mr. Farr, and Mr. Focrr were granted leave to 
extend their remarks in the RECORD: 

Mr.. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point that there is no querum present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] makes the point that there is no quorum present. The 
Chair will count. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman. I move that the committee do 
now rise. and upon that I ask for tellers. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, F insist on 
the point of order. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise, and on that I demand tellers. x 

Mr. CANNON, Does that motion take precedence of the 
gentleman's point of order that there is ne quorum present? 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion fer the committee to rise, the 
Chair thinks, would take precedence. 


They have 
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Mr. LEVER. I insist on my motion, Mr. Chairman, that the 
committee do now rise, and on that I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ortlered. . 

Mr. LEVER and Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania took their 
places as tellers. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Mr. Chairman, did the Chair 
state the question? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state the question. Those 
who faver the motion of the gentleman from South Caroling 
[Mr. Lever] will puss between the tellers and be counted, 

8 3 divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 2, 
noes 81. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee refuses: to rise. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr, Chairman. not a quorwn is present, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Mr. Chairman, there is not a 
quornm present. T make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is evident from the vote that there is 
not a quorum present. and the Clerk will eall the roll: 

The Clerk enlled the roll, and the following Members. failed 
to answer to their names: i 


Anderson Flood Kelley, Mich. Rodenberg 
Barkley Flynn Kennedy, R. I. Rose 
Blacknron Gandy Kettner 
Borland Gard Key. Ohio Ruwland 
Brodbeck - Glass Kitchin Sanders, La, 
urnett ood zun San: ers, N. Y. 
Cale well joodall aro anfora 
npbell, Kans. Goodwin. Ark, Lenroot Schall 
Gould Littlepage Scott, Pa. 
Chandler, N. L. Graham Pa. Metuhoch zu ly 
arson vay. Ala M Kinley Fherley 
Cooper, Ohto Green, lowa MeLa Fiegel 
558 W. Va Greene, Vt. n Fims 
Cople Gricst Mee enue 
Costello Griffin Mi ler, Minn. mn! 
rago Hamill Miller Wash, Fmith, T. F. 
Curry. Cal. Hamilton, N. V. Mondell e 
Tavirsen Jarrison, Miss, Matt reling, Pu. 
Denison Harrison, Va. Nicholls, S. C. Ftiness 
ent Hayden Ni hols. Mich. Stren 
Denton Fiayes O’Shaunessy Sullfvan 
es entz Cvermyer Templeton 
boviing Helvering Parker, N. 7. mas 
Doremus Hersey Paiker, N. V. Tinkham 
ruk: Holl’ ntsworth Peters Van Dyke 
Dunn ruston rter Vinson 
Edmonds Hull. Iowa Powers Ward 
Eli worth Humphreys. Price Woetkins 
Estopinal troe Ragsdale Wh'te. Me, 
Fai child B. L. Johnson, S. Dak. Rainey inme 
Fairebild, G. W. Jones. va. Reed . Ind 
Fairfield Fahn Riordan Weodyard 
ess Kehoe 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resnmed the 
chair, Mr. Pou, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, reported that thit sommittee, having 
under consideration the committee substitute for the bill II. R. 
7795, had found itself without n quorum, and he had caused the 
roll to be called, whereupon 300 gentlemen had answered“ pres- 
ent“; and he submitted a list of absentees to be recorded in the 
Journal, 

The SPEAKER, The committee will resume its sitting. 

The committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, E yield myself three minntes. 
Mr. Chairman, for four solid days this House spent its time in 
the very important matter of fixing the salaries of sosta! clerks, 
post-office officials, and the like. A quorum was always present 
when thut bill was being considered. That was a bill taking 
something out of the Federn! Treasury in the way of salaries 
for somebody else. mostly somebody else who are organized and 
have votes. [Laughter.] Here is a proposition which a great 
committee of this House believes is important in the winning 
of this wur, and yet gentlemen eome in here and make a point 
of no quorum, and. after the Chairman of the committee ex- 
hausts every parliamentary expedient to get a quorum here, 
we are not able to find it. We have killen 25 minutes in calling 
the roll because there was no quorum present. 

I am not scolding the House at all. and I rise only for the 
purpose of saying that if the friends of this measure are sufi- 
ciently in earnest and are in the majority in this House to 
put this bill through, and will stay with me, we will keep 
this committee running until the break of day and put it 
through. Now, will you stay? [Applause.] 

I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
Evans}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’ from Montana is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Chairman, th's bill appears to me to be 
very finportant to the country. In the hour or more of discus- 
sion of ft several objections have been made to it. One of them 
was that it applied to only m limited section of the country. 
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Another was that the bill was fathered by the Nonpartisan 
League. Another was something else. 

Now, I beg to suggest to this House—and I may repeat some 
things that I said this morning in discussing the rule—the ques- 
tion of authorship of this bill should not enter into it at all. 
This is not the bill of the Nonpartisan League, I may say, Last 
August I introduced a bill practically like this. I foresaw that 
the drought in that western country would cause a shortage of 
crops. and I introduced a bill and hoped to get it through in 
time for last fall's planting. > 

Mr. GORDON. What would you do in case you had another 
drought? What would you do for these men to whom you have 
loaned the money? i 

Mr. EVANS. There would be a greater shortage of wheat 
than there is now. 

Mr. GORDON. And there would be a shortage of the money. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. EVANS. But what will you say if you lose your aero- 
planes? Will you get them back? What will you say if you 
lose your ships? Will you get them back? What will you say 
if the soldiers are killed? Will you get them back? We are 
trying to save them, not trying to get something back. 

In all that western country, as I said to you this morning, 
there are thousands of people—and they are not beggars—who 
can not give any security except the crop. They do not ask the 
Government to give them anything, but the Government asks 
them to raise the wheat, and they say, “ We will go you fifty- 
fifty. If we get a crop, we will pay you back.” If they do not 
get a crop this year, they may not pay it back this year, but 

Mr. MORGAN. Because they do not pay it back this year, 
that is no sign that they will not ever pay it back. I object to 
your saying they will not pay it back. 

Mr. EVANS. I say if they get a crop they will pay it back 
on this year’s crop. é 

Mr. GORDON. It is not proposed to take security, but take 
a chance on this year’s crop? 

Mr. EVANS. Great God! If they had security they could 
go to the bank or to the financial institution and borrow the 
money. That is the kind of men we are trying to help—those 
who have not the security to give. 

Gentlemen, in that section of the country thousands of home- 
stead entries are being made. I am sure 80,000 a year are being 
made in the public-land States. Those men can not get title in 
one, two, or three years. 

Tf there are 60,000 a year, there are at least 180,000 of these 
homestead entrymen of the last three years that have not got- 
title to their lands. They are new people. They have just re- 
cently come into that country. They have nothing but their 
courage and the muscle of their arms to start with. 

Mr. CRAMTON. While the Government takes a chance on a 
few dollars to furnish the seed, the farmer takes the chance of 
his farm and all his time? 

Mr. EVANS. Yes; and the Government does not take a chance 
longer than six months. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the Government preferred to treat the 
farmer as he treats the manufacturers of munitions—furnishing 
material and paying a per cent of profit on the cost of produc- 
tion—if it would make the same arrangement with the farmer, 
furnishing material and paying him a per cent or measure of 
profit on the production, the farmer then taking no chances, T 
suppose your farmers would not object to that arrangement. 

Mr. EVANS. They are not even asking that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But then they would be on an equality basis 
with the munitions manufacturers? 

Mr. EVANS. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. The only difference is that the munition manu- 
facturer in every instance has got property to secure the loan 
the Government makes to him. 

Mr. MORGAN. How much? 

Mr. GORDON. The Government does not advance any money 
unless it is secured. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But they are dead sure of a profit. 

Mr. GORDON, The Government is dead sure of getting its 
money back, too. 

Mr. EVANS. Let me suggest that in the section from which 
I come we do not gauge citizenship by the amount of money a 
man has in his pocket or the credit he has at a bank. [Ap- 
plause.] We have thousands of these men, who are without title 
to their property. 

They are a courageous, patriotic, self-reliant people. They 
have just settled in that broad expanse of territory. They 
are building homes and schoolhouses and roads and bridges. 
There are no cities of importance. There are no financial cen- 


ters there, no financial institutions able to extend credit to 


these people. Anyone conversant with the settlement of a 
new country knows that if in the period of two or three 
years, three or four hundred thousand people migrate into a 
new farming country, that their greatest drawback is money 
with which to do business. Ten years from now these people 
will all be well to do. They have lands—productive lands— 
but they have not title to these lands and they therefore have 
nothing to give as security to the man who has money to loan. 
And, as suggested, there are exceedingly few men in that sec- 
tion who have money to loan because they, too, are new in 
the country. I hope no one will gain the impression that the 
people of Montana are mendicants or beggars. There are no 
more courageous, self-reliant, or patriotic people in the world 
than these people, half of whom have come into the State 
within the last two or three years; and everyone knows that 
as a rule the man who leaves his home and comes to take up 
land in a new country is a man without money. If he had 
already gotten a start in life, if he was in good circumstances, 
he would probably have remained at his original home and not 
gone into a new country to endure the hardships that are 
always entailed with such a settlement. Western Montana, 
the older settled part of the State, is amply capable and will- 
ing to take care of any demands made upon its people. The 
territory to which I here refer is that great expanse of eastern 
Montana, a territory 400 miles long and 200 miles wide. The 
men of this House do not seem to grasp the situation. Again 
I say the people of Montana are not lacking in patriotism, nor 
are they beggars. When the call to arms was sounded in this 
country, Montana furnished more men in proportion to her 
population than any State in the Union. When both liberty 
loans were placed before our people, we oversubscribed the 
same tọ a greater extent than the people of any other State 
in the Union in proportion to our assessed valuation. When the 
Red Cross cali was made, we oversubscribed our allotment 
250 per cent. To show you how that State has grown I beg 
to say that in two years the voting population increased 143 per 
cent. That State has two Representatives on the floor of this 
House based upen the census of 1900, and yet we registered 
more men under the selective draft than did either of the 
Dakotas with three Representatives, more than the State of 
Colorado with four Representatives, more than the State of 
Washington with five Representatives, almost as many as 
the State of Kansas with six Representatives. We were able 
to do this because a large percentage of the newer population 
are young, sturdy, single men who have come into that State 
to build homes out of a wilderness. This is the class of people 
that proponents of this bill ask that seed may be furnished 
this year that they may double the production of wheat in 
that section. These people are pioneers—real pioneers—and 
they are not asking any charity at the hands of the Goyern- 
ment. 

They want to do their bit. They want to pay for everything 
they get. When a crop is made they will pay for all seed fur- 
nished them, and above all they are patriotic and want to win 
the war. They want to raise wheat because they are on wheat 
land and because the American people need the wheat. It is 
just as important to the American people that we have wheat as 
it is that we have guns and ships and munitions. Last year we 
spent nearly twenty billions of dollars in an effort to terminate 
the war. The President, the Food Administrator, and ali other 
farseeing men are begging and urging the people to conserve the 
bread supply and to produce more foodstuffs, and we here in 
Congress haggle over the proposition of appropriating seven and 
a half million dollars to furnish our armies with bread. We 
have appropriated money to furnish the capital for the conduct 
of the railroads, for shipbuilding, for munitions of war, for fer- 
tilizer, but we balk when it comes to furnishing money for seed 
to produce foodstuffs. This is not a “pork-barrel” measure; it 
is a war measure; and I confidently believe that in proportion 
to the money carried in this bill it will bring as much or better 
results than any similar amount of money expended elsewhere 
in the twenty billions of dollars already appropriated. 

Mr. GORDON. I ask unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman from Montana be extended five minutes, He was 
interrupted by Members, including myself. 

Mr. WALDOW. Regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. RUBEY. I yield to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Durt] two minutes. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. Chairman, I come from that part of the wheat 
country which lies between the Rocky Mountains and the Cas- 
cades, known as the dry-wheat section, and I can say that there 
are literally thousands of farmers in that country who will be 
able to raise greater acreages of wheat if seed wheat can be 
furnished them on short credit, The conditions that have been 
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described as existing in the State of Montana because of the 
drought exist to a large extent throughout eastern Washington 
and the adjoining regions. That country has been producing 
about 20,000,000 bushels of wheat each year. Unless there is 
some help given to these farmers much of the land that was 
broken last summer for wheat this spring will not be planted. 
Because of the drought last year the wheat crop was a failure in 
many sections. There was a small acreage of wheat planted 
last fall, and I have received large numbers of letters from 
farmers asking for this legislation. 

Mr. KEARNS. Why can they not go to their local banks and 
borrow this money? 

Mr. DILL. For the simple reason that many of them are 
tenant farmers who have no security on which to borrow money 
from the banks, A large number of others are homesteaders 
o7 are too poor to give che necessary security. 

Mr. KEARNS. What security are they going to give the 
Government? 

Mr. DILL. They will give simply the security of the crop 
that they will raise. 

Mr. KEARNS. Why can they not go to the banks and get 
the banks to loan them money on that same security? 

Mr. DILL. Because the banks will not accept it, 

Mr. KEARNS. Why should the Government do something 
that the banks will not do? 

Mr. DILL. Because the Government is in a world war, and 
it is the business of this country to raise all the food possible. 
[Applause.] 

Mr, KEARNS. The banks are interested in the winning of 
the war, are they not? 

Mr. DILL. Yes; but they can not loan out the money under 
the State laws controlling banking, nor with safety to their 
stockholders. As the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] sug- 
gests, they are in the business of banking for the purpose of 
making money. The Government is going into this business 
for the purpose of producing food to win the war. 

Mr. KEARNS. The banks of that section of the country are 
a part of the Government, are they not? 

Mr. DILL. Oh, no. 

Mr. KEARNS. They are interested in it. 

Mr. DILL. Yes; they are interested in it. I have no com- 
plaints to make against the banks in this regard, because I 
doubt whether it would be advisable, from a business stand- 
point, for the banks to loan money on such security. I do not 
support this bill from a business standpoint, but I do support 
it from a patriotic standpoint. [Applause.] We can not afford 
to haggle and delay at a time like this. We must act, and act 
in the manner that will result in the production of as much 
wheat as possible. 

Mr. RUBEY. I yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Youne] five minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do 
not know that I can add very much to what I said in the dis- 
cussion of this question while the rule was being considered, 
but I have such a deep conviction as to the wrong that is about 
to be done and as to the farce that is about to be perpetrated 
that I rise for the second time to enter my protest against this 
kind of legislation. [Applause.] I stated in my speech before 
that the Secretary of Agriculture opposed the original Baer bill 
when it was before the Committee on Agriculture. I stand here 
to reaffirm that he opposed that bill and said it was not a good 
proposition and not good business, and advocated that it be not 
reported out of that committee, and no member of that commit- 
tee will dispute my statement. This is a revamp of the orig- 
inal Baer bill, cutting down the amount from $50,000,000 to 
$10,000,000, because they think they can get $10,000,000 through. 
That is all there is to it. But it is the same principle, and the 
committee killed that Baer bill when it was considered before. 
Now, how did they camouflage and get it back into the com- 
mittee and on the floor of this House? They did it by inserting 
one new proposition. That proposition is a mobilization of 
labor. God knows we have got a Labor Department down here. 
We have given them millions of dollars to do the very work 
that this $2,500,000 is supposed to do. Here you come and offer 
to duplicate that expenditure and have another force of em- 
ployees camouflaging in this bill by bringing a new item into 
it in order to offer a $7,500,000 proposition to loan money to 
166,666 people to make a crop this year. There are just 30 
more days in which to plant spring wheat, and another body 
has got to pass on this bill. Are you fooling yourselves? Are 
you not intelligent men? Do you not know.that this bill can not 
pass the other body, if they were favorably disposed to it, and 
then this machinery be set in motion to loan to 166,666 people 
$450 apiece to buy wheat to sow on their land? I will tell you 
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what is the truth. Why do you not go and do like Texas did? 
Our legislature appropriated millions in order to relieve the 
drought-stricken section of that State, where 144 counties were 
stricken barren, That is the course that ought to be pursued. 
Oh, I have a feeling for the people in the drought-stricken sec- 
tion, but that feeling can not run away with me and make me 
violate a governmental principle and perform a farce in this 
House in saying that we are going to give you $7,500,000, 

I believe in raising this wheat, and here is a sensible proposi- 
tion. The Secretary of the Treasury will back every one of 
these banks down there with public funds, as he has done in the 
industrial centers, and as he has done in my State to relieve 
the cattlemen who have lost their all, but he made the banks 
get behind these loans, and he makes it a banking proposition, 
so that the Government will not lose one dollar of the money, 
and it will be paid back because these banks back up that 
eredit; and let me tell you a man who is worthy of credit in 
the country where I come from, and I believe it is true of every 
other section of the United States, is able now, if he is honest 
and industrious, to go to his local banks and borrow money 
with which to buy seed in order to raise a crop. You talk 
about the bankers not being patriotic. They are patriotic. 

Miss RANKIN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. They are patriotic and they will ad- 
vance this money if the man on the farm is worthy of the 
credit, because in order that the bank may succeed, the country 
in which they are located must suceeed. I yield. 

Miss RANKIN. Has the gentleman any bank in a homestead 
district in his State that can loan $1,000,000 to the farmers? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. We have no homestead districts in my 
State, but it does not change the principle of the thing. I take 
it that in the homestead districts the banks are anxious that 
the homesteaders shall succeed, because, unless they do succeed, 
the banks ultimately will have to go out of business. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BOOHER. Will the gentleman please explain the differ- 
ence between the principle involved in this bill and the principle 
involved in appropriating every year $500,000 for the eradica- 
tion of the Texas cattle tick? [Applause] 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. If the gentleman can see any compari- 
son between the two items, he sees more than any other person 
in this House can see. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 7 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY]. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor, and 
especially when we are at war, as we are now, and when food 
is so important to the winning of that war, of the Government 
aiding the farmers as liberally as possible in producing the 
maximum of foodstuffs of which the soil is capable. Indeed, 
at the risk of being called a paternalist, I will say that I think 
the subject of agriculture is so important to the country, not 
alone in war times but in peace times as well, that I am in 
favor of still larger appropriations for the distribution of seeds 
and the dissemination of literature to aid in their proper plant- 
ing and cultivation. But, Mr. Chairman, returning to this 
bill and having in mind the discrimination and sectionalism 


which it embodies, I wish to say that I believe in equal rights’ 


to all and exclusive privileges to none. I am that much of a 
Jeffersonian Democrat. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I will not. The gentleman ought to know 
that he should not seek to interrupt me when I have such a 
brief time allotted me. 

This bill in its present shape reminds me of what a fellow 
said to his partner who had charge of the cash register and 
who was using too much of the net profits of the concern 
When the other partner complained about that, he said, “ Oh, 
that will be all right in the end. We are in cahoots, you know“; 
to which the complaining partner replied: “ Yes; I know we are 
in cahoots, but the hell of it is that you are getting the money 
and I am getting the cahoots.” [Laughter.] 

This bill as it now stands gives all of the benefit to you 
fellows who are in the spring-wheat areas, while we of the 
corn belt are getting the cahoots, [Renewed laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of amending this bill so as 
to include Kentucky, which I beg to remind you is still one of the 
States of the Union. [Applause and laughter.] We raise com- 
paratively little wheat in Kentucky, and what we do raise 
we sow in the fall of the year. We raise some buckwheat, 
and if I have a chance I believe I will offer an amendment to 
strike out the word “spring” and insert the word “ buck.” 
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[Laughter]: That would: come nearer to helping us in Ken 
tucky if the bill is to be confined to the current year. We raise 
a good dent of tobaceo'in Kentucky, too, und we also raise sume 
cane in spots: [Laughter. | 

A MEMBER And some rye? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes; and some rye. too: [Gaughter.]! But 
our great staple is corn; and I shall not vote for this bill unless 
it is amended! so as to include corn; because we are short. of 
seed corn there. especially in the mountain section; and my 
information is: that the price of good seed corn is practically 
prohibitive. There is another reason why I think this bill 
should include the loaning of money to:farmers:for the purchase 
of seed corn, and that is that I think our soldier boys who 
are over there fighting for us are entitled to the very best of 
everything, L[Appluuse.] 1 am in favor of them having biseuit 
and all of the wheat bread they: can ent. Corn bread is good 
enemgh for us back here, and: I am in favor of us eating corn 
bread exclusively here ut home in urder thut we may be able 
to send more wheat “ over there.“ The best way: to accomplish 
that is to amend this bill so that: our farmers muy be able to 
purchase more seel corn, which: is so scurce lu Kentucky: and 
other sections: of the country. und? thereby: enable our farmers 
to ruise more corn, not to be used in producing what Kentucky 
formerly utilized a great dent of corn for, because the old Cam- 
monwealth is going dry pretty soon. but to ruise it in order that 
we muy be able to send: all of our wheat across the seu to: our 
allies and our soldiers. [Applause:} 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Chairman. I yield! three minutes to the 
gentleman: from: Indllana [Mr. Biano}. 

Mr; BLAND. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. 
there is only one excuse for this kind of legislation. and that is 
the Nation's: extreme necessity for more bread) material. We 
are the food: providers. of the civilized world today. A: few 
millions of bushels of wheat or corn: may: mean the winning or 
losing: of: this war. The President, the Secretary. of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Hoover, the Food Director, und the members of the 
great Agricultural Committee suy that this i: a war measure of 
grent and Imperative tiuportance; and I shall support it on the 
theory that: it is a war mensure: = - 

Complaint has been made here by certaim Members: that this 
bill means that the Government will take a: large part of the 
N. 500,000 appropriated and lend it to: grain growers: without 
the usual kind of a security which good business: men would 
require. I do mm attempt to justify the passage of this bill to 
enuble the Government to go into the business of buying: and 
selling seed or lending: money to grain growers and: taking a 
lien upon their crop as security as u banking. or money: loaning 
proposition, but as a means of: Increasing: the bread! supply: of 
the world, which im my judgment is the most important factor 
in winning the war if it lasts any considerable length of time. 

But, gentlemen. I personally think you could: justify: tlie pas- 
Sage of this act better if you did not make it so sectional: in 
its provistons. It is true you: have cut out the words: lu the 
spring-wheat areas” and made its provisions spply to the 
whole Nation; but since it only applies to the crop of tlie year 
1918 and only provides for wheat, barley, and’ oats;.it will have 
little eri application- than to the districts: where spring wheat 
is plant 

T have proposed an amendment to the first seetion of the BHN 
which would authorize the Secretary. of Agriculture to purchase 
and sell either on time or credit, as he deems best. seed corn 
in the corn belt of the United States. If any of you: gentle- 
men know any good! reason why you should: not include seed 
corn. in the districts of the United States where last venr's 
corm crop was frost bitten to the extent of 75 per cent I would 
like to hear it. 

Some one hus: said that there is already an: appropriation: to 
take care of the seed’ auestion. If this is true. and if that 
appropriation is adeqnate: then why the necessity of this bill 
for the spring-wheat area? That argument affects this whole 
bill’ and should not be used alone against: one section of the 
country any more thun another: 

And while we are on the subject I want to say to vou that 
you have not treuted the farmer of the great Midille West 
fairly in this and the lust session of Congress; The fariners 
of my district and Stute are patriotic and are not opposet to 
their sons going to the battle front to fight in this death: strug- 
gle for the life af this Republic. They would resent eongres- 
sional action: that would deny to them the privilege of sharing 
im the glory of tbis creat causa I think. and many of them 
tuink. that there are instances where boys have’ been taken 
from farms who could have served their euntry best follow- 
ing the plow. Congress authorized the President) te: exempt 


farmer boys froin the draft where they were essential to the 
conduct of the operation of the farm. In some communities 


little. if any. regard: was: given by exemption: boards to this 
important question. Thousands of young: men sorely needed 
to produce. bread are: now in the training: camps:. Tle cry 


for furm help is heard on every hund; und L um toklsthat: back 
in mx district! in Indiana, in every county. auctioneers are busy 
selling farm immlements and farm stock, and thut: there is great 
fear that the furmers will not be enabled: to prodtce: as nueh 
grain as they have been aceustomet to prortticings.. Since the 
world is looking: to us for food it is unfortunnte if this condi+ 
tion actually exists. 

Practically everyone agrees that im: instances where boys are 
essential to the planting, cultivating. and? harvesting of this 
year's crop they shauld be furloughed and permitted to go home 
and do this: important: work before taking: up- further military 
duties. By a unanimous vote, as T remember it. two weeks ngo 
we passed a bill authorizing the Secretary of War, under rules 
and regulations to be made hy him, toe furtough this cluss of 
boys. I have worn the soles off of my shoes and worn out: a 
couple-of telephones: figuratively spenking, in the different: war 
departments, trying to find out if there is going to be any rules 
and regulations made for furloughing: these boys. and! gentle- 
men, I finally gave up in despair, No ene in aun of the wur de- 
partments knew anything about whether: such provisions- and 
arrangements were being made. and I venture the assertion that 
no such arrangement will be made: The» President: signed! tlie 
bill, although I am: informed: that The Adjutant General: pre- 
pured-and-submitted æ brief in an attempt! te prevent: him from 
doing so. The General Staff is against it. This is notin politieal 
matter; the General Staff are only looking: to: the question of 
getting an army together. We are trying to loo nut enly to the 
question) of getting an army together. hut tu rnise fund to feed 
them and all of our people and our allles If they delay much 
longer. it will be too late to da the furmer any good. He ought 
to know what to depend upon now. 

A large part of Indiana's: last year’s corn crops. which: was 
frostbitten, was in the field in December and: January. The 
Indiana: Federal food) director: came: over’ here, and the Hon. 
LIN com Dixon, my colleague, introdueed a: bill authorizing: the 
distillation of this corn into alcohol to make war munitions out 
of. For some reason the bill never got out of committee, Dut 
after the corn liad rotted iu the field the President madèan Exec- 
utſve order permitting it to be distilled: 

The Ferleral food: director in Indiana tells me that the seed 
corn question: in my State is acute. I fear that worthless: seed 
will be-planted: and if seed corn is selling for the fnhuhnis prices 
reported. I fear, in many instances. same gnat corm land will lie 
idle. If seed! corn is imported into our Stute from territories 
north or south of us it may mature tue eurty or tom late. If 
my amendment is adopted. it will leave it up to the Secretary: 
of Agriculture. probably through) Mr Christie or Dr: Barnaril, 
of the Federal food commission of Indiana tœ buy the right 
kind: of seet: corm and then through the: county emmeils: or 
county agents get it to the right place ati the right time: When 
E was on the farm I think we planted fem 6 to: 8 aeres with 
1 bushel of seert corn; It does not menn a great outinx of money; 
but it is important that the right kind af see corr is thoroughly 
sonttered among the corn growers: of the Middle: West: 
ought to be distributing this seed corn) now, and if tus amemd- 
ment passes I hope the Senate will qniekty act upon this bill, 
and that it will be put into operation at once. 

Jam willing ta help the grent Northwest! produce mare wheat. 
F do not begrudge them the money the Government will lend 
them. If the wheat is planted and we never get! the many hnek, 
it is. in my judgment, a good investment: Ahont every appro- 
priation: made so far has missed the Middle West. T think if 
is time that you were giving: a: little consideration: to) the Mis- 
sissippi Valley: and unless: your adopt. my amendment amt give 
us an opportunity at once ta get property tested seed: corn: for 
our corn growers: ut actual cost to the Gevernment,. you: are 
doing my people a grave injustice, 

The CHAIRMAN... The: time of the gentleman: has expired 

Mr. HAUGEN: Mr. Chairman. I yield: three minutes to the 
gentlemnn from South Dakota: [Mr. DAN. 

Mr. DILLo N. Mr. Chairman, according: to the hearings 


hefore the Committee on Agriculture in aren prodtetion: Kansas 


is 25 per cent short. Oklahoma: is 20 per cent short. aud Ne- 
braska: is 20 per cent short. E come frem a eongressional dis- 
trict that raises every yenr 42.000.000 bushets-of corn, 11.000.000 
bushels of wheat. and 22.000.000 hushel® of! vats, and yet I 
have seem the time in my life in which these same ſhrmers that 
are producing: these immense crops were mortgaging their crops 
to buy seels: This is æ question ef shertnge and! of drought; 


it is: net u question of sectionalism: In; 1911 there were some 


five or six counties in the northwest part ef my Stute thut by 
reason of druught had a shortage of crops. We had a law 


1918. 
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upon our statute i pocis by which the county commissioners 
could loan to the farmers and take back a crop mortgage.’ I 
want to give you the experience of four counties in 1912. In 
Perkins County the commissioners loaned $67,000 to 1,292 farm- 
ers, and there remains uncollected only $5,700. Meade County 
loaned $9.000 to 125 farmers, and only $680 remain uncollected: 
In Pennington County they furnished 8,190 bushels to 117 farm- 
ers, and there has not been a dollar lost of the loans in that 
county. In Butte County $10,000 was loaned to 200 farmers, 
and there remains only $1,500 uncollected. It is a question 
of drought in certain sections of the country. You can not 
produce more winter wheat because the day has passed, but 
you can produce more spring wheat to feed our armies abroad. 
Now is the time to do it, and you can do it by granting the 
provisions of this bill. Out in some of these sections of the 
Northwest we have had droughts and they are unable to buy 
seed for cropping purposes. It was stated here by the gen- 
tleman from Montana [Mr. Evans] that there were 20,000 en- 
trymen on homesteads under the homestead laws last year. 
Many of those people who have taken homesteads went out 
there without machinery, without teams, without credit, and 
without money. You can not raise anything the first year; it 
takes time to open up a farm. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mx. CANNON. I ask that the gentleman be given a half a 
minute in order to ask a question. Sixty thousand homestead- 
ers in Montana? 

Mr. DILLON. I mean 20,000. 

Mr. CANNON. But 60,000 throughout the United States; is 
that it? 

Mr. DILLON. I do not know the number. The gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. Evans] made the statement there were 
20,000 homesteacers last year in the State of Montana. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramron]. 

Mr. CRAMTON. . Mr. Chairman, my support of this measure 
will not be given it, on the ground that I anticipate that this 

. measure alone will win the war, but because I believe it is one 
that will help to win the war, and because it tends to recognize 
certain conditions that exist which this country must come to 
realize more clearly before we do win the war. In that winning 
we must have men, munitions, food, and ships. If we have not 

come to realize it yet, we will come to realize before this Nation 
is a year older that the question of a proper supply of food is 
not a question in which the farmer alone is interested. [Ap- 
plause.] It is a question in which the whole Nation is inter- 

. ested ; it is a question in which our allies are interested. This 

bill recognizes the iden that it is not improper, but is highly 
desirable for the Government to cooperate with the producer of 
foods to increase the food production the same as the Govern- 
ment coperates with the producer of munitions or the producer 
of ships in order to increase the production thereof. In the 
production of munitions the Government will furnish a contract 
by which it agrees to furnish the materials and take the prod- 
uct. Under the finance bill recently passed by the House money 
will be advanced to such manufacturers. Such contracts give 
the manufacturer a sure thing that he will get a profit of 10 
per cent upon the cost of those munitions. They say, of course 
the Government is sure of the munitions, and therefore can not 
lose. Even so. But the Government must stand all the wastage 
of time and material, and is not sure that after the munitions 
are produced it will want them. If there is a change of condi- 
tions it may not want those particular shells, but it will have 
them on its hands. Will anybody say that the possibility of 
such loss must prevent the Government from contracting for the 
munitions it must have and taking such course as will secure 
the greatest production? But food is just as great a necessity 
as ordnance or shells, and the prospect for a serious shortage 
for us and our allies is now dire and threatening. 

These are not days for the slavish following of precedents. 
We must do the things necessary for the winning of the war. 
The fact that such things have not been done before, or that 
in peace times hereafter should not be repeated, should not 
deter such action by us if the thing proposed strengthens our 
resources or cements our forces for winning the war. Our 
present critical necessities must guide us. 

The Government must encourage the farmer by needed 


cooperation in any feasible way to increase the produc- | 


tion of food.. If through this measure the Government hap- 
pens to lose the cost of the seed, the farmer has lost his labor, 
the interest on his investment, and his year’s efforts. The 
serious loss to the Government will be not the seed advance but 
the crop failure. It is to prevent such crop failure that the 
Government must take the chance. And if, on the other hand, 


the Government through ‘that small 9 does ERR ‘the 
production of wheat by 100,000 acres or more, the Nation gets 
its return in that increase for the chance that it has taken. 
Personally I believe the time is close upon us when a greater 
share of the chances in food production must be taken by the 
Government in order.to insure sufficient for our absolute neces- 
sities. Contracts out and out for production of food are as 
logical as contracts for production of clothing or ordnance, and 
are at this moment as necessary to the winning of the war. 
As yet the country has not realized it. Within a year stern 
necessity will teach -us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan]. 

Mr, SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I do not think this is a ques- 
tion of favoring the citizens of Montana or North Dakota. 
The sole question is whether or not we shall set at work a 
potentially capable set of people who can not without this as- 
sistance render the best that is in them. The winter-wheat 
crop is not what the Government expected, either in acreage or 
quality. The one opportunity to increase for America and her 
allies wheat bread, which has been the war bread for thousands 
of years, is to increase the spring-wheat acreage. It will not 
affect my district. It will not affect my State, but it will 
affect several States where there are tens of thousands of 
homesteaders. And as the Government desires to make most 
efficient its soldiers in the field it ought to render efficient the 
farmers wherever they lack the tools or the means. 

I am somewhat familiar with the banking situation in the 
new parts of Montana, and I know the banks have loaned to 
their utmost capacity. And this is simply a loan you are mak- 
ing in your own interests to increase this wheat product. I 
have no doubt that if the Government will make these loans its 
losses will be very slight. I am confident that if we loan these 
few millions to the farmers of these Northwestern States we 
are just about as liable to have it paid as the loans we are mak- 
ing, not by millions, but by billions, to our allied friends in other 
countries. And while I trust the allies, their Governments, and 
their people, I would rather trust our friends in our neighbor- 
ing States and expect to get full return from them than from 
people of whom we know but little. [Applause.] 

I desire simply to say this, and ask leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, that I believe by helping those people 
to-day we are helping the Government in obtaining that which 
during the coming year will be more efficacious than powder 
or shell. [Applause.] There has been some question about 
where this measure came from, or who are its sponsors. These 
questions do not strongly appeal to me. It is written in the 
English language. Its terms are understandable, Its purposes 
and objects are patriotic. It is recommended by the Agricul- 
ture Committee. I have in my service here voted for measures 
on a basis of their merits rather than their origin. I have 
heard no valid reason for opposing this bill, I expect to vote 
for it, because it is not a case of aiding Montana citizens. If 
that were the case, I should say, “ Montana, do your duty.” 
But Montana as a State is not at war. The United States is 
at war a needs the wheat. We should do our share in pro- 
ducing 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 

gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER]. 
Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I am for this bill, first, because 
one of the great committees of this House, after careful consid- 
eration, have reported in fayor of it; second, I am in favor of 
it because it is for the purpose of aiding in the successful car- 
rying on of this war; and I believe, Mr. Chairman, that when 
we have those facts before us we ought to brush aside every 
other consideration, whether it affects our own locality or 
not, and look only to the welfare of the Nation at this hour, 
when our soldiers upon the battle fields of France to-day are 
fighting and giving up their lives to save the very Republic 
that we are here to serve. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Frencu]. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this bill, and a 
letter I have just sent to the Clerk’s desk, which I will "ask to 
have read in my time, indicates very clearly the situation that 
obtains in regions where there has been drought. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

AMmRICAN FALLS, IDAHO, March 8, 1918, 


Hon. Burton L. Frexcu 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sin: The Power County Farm Bureau, with the University of 
Idaho and the United States Department of Agri culture cooperating, has 
completed a survey for-spring seeding. Over 700 farmers were ques- 
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tioned and individual reports secured covering over 200,000 acres of 
farm land in ower County. I beg to hand you herewith a partial sum- 
mary of this survey: 


Number of acres now seeded to fall wheat. 95, 411 
Number of acres intended for spring seeding -= 59, 910 
Number of farmers who have no SS aaa 2 
Number of farmers who have some seed but not enough for re- 
nnr TTT 179 
Number of scres ready for seeding for which there is no seed in 
Chin tarmens .f. TT... ĩ . tat a 


Number of farmers having no feed fur work stock 179 
Number of acres to be summer fallowed and seeded to wheat in 


fall of 191 


eT eS a ee ee A N 


From a careful scrutiny of the above you will readily see that a serious 
condition exists in Power County. This condition is the result of three 
years of short crops due to drought. Many of the farmers are without 
funds to even buy the necessities of life. and, while a patriotic sentiment 
is evident and the people want to do ali they can in the way of raisin. 
more wheat. the failures of the past three years in certain sections o 
Power County and the cash sysiem that now prevails in purchase of 
sunplies nve put many of them In a position where they must have 
financial assistance to carry them throngh another crop od. The 
banks here are anxious to help but the situation is a little beyond them, 
and we must have outside help. either from the State or Federal Govern- 
ment. The time ıs short. he facts are known. The seed wheat is 
available if funds can be secured to move it. Many of the farmers will 
be compelled to desert their farms and go to work in the shops or else- 
where Unless immediate action is taken to prevent it. 

There should be at least 8250.000 d ited in the banks of Power 
County to be loaned to the farmers needing Heip upon the recommenda 
tion of the farm bureau and county council ef defense alter thorough 
investigation and inquiry into each individual case. 

hat do you think can be done? 
Very truly, yours, 
Power Couxty Farm PURBAU, 
By Joux R. WRIGHT, Secretary. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman. this letter is from Power 
County, one of the counties in Idaho that is farmed for the most 
part by dry-farm methods. The same condition exists in seme 
other belts where dry farming prevails. The letter is elear- cut and 
tells in striking manner of a situation that this bill will relieve. 
Severn! objections have been made to the bill, It is objected 
thut it is too late to do good. Gentlemen. it is net too late if 
ave act now and if the Senate will immediately ratify the bill. 
It is objected thut the machinery can not be put into motion 
that will meet the situation with promptness. ‘The letter that 
I have had read indicates the careful survey of «ne county, 1 


have no doubt that somewhat similar surveys have been made 


in almost every region that is in need of help. ‘Through those 
surveys and with the aid of the agents of the Agricultural De- 
partment and the members of the county .councils of national 
defense we shall have the machinery at hand with which to 
proceed with the work under the bill. 

Asin, it is objected that the idea is novel and would be a 
bad precedent. Do we forget that even in days of peace we 
have spent millions to fight the ball weevil of Texas? That we 
have ‘spent millions to aid the sufferers through floods in the 
Ohio and the Mississippi Valleys? That time and again when 
disaster has visited ene section of our country or another our 
Nation has helped as a Nation to bear the burden? Well. that 
is in part what is proposed here. The regions to be benefited 
are regions that have suffered and where drought hus greatly 
reduced or wiped out the normal yield of grain. In normal 
times this loss could be borne locally. To-day the price of seed 
is high, the cost ef farm machinery has been tremendously 
advanced, labor can be hed at only a high wage. The farmer 
who has suffered through drought can not bear the burden alone. 

But if this legislation would be justified in days of peace. 
how much more imperative is it now? The farmer is nat the 
only -one interested. The country is interested, the world de- 
pends upon food, nud us a war emergency this bill should pass. 

To provide advances of money for the purchase of grain is 
only one feature of the bill. 

There is another feature. The bill provides that $2,500,000 
shall be made available for mobilization and distribution of 
farm Jaber: nud. as important as is the first feature of the bill, 
J am inclined to thins that this feature is more important. 

From all ever my district I am receiving letters culling atten- 
tion to the Jabor problem. Farmers are working hard to meet 
the situation, but they are diseouraged. Here is a letter from 
Mr. G. H. Brayton, of Jerome, Idaho, the chairman of the Lin- 
coln County Farm Bureau, from which I quote: 


There are many thousands of acres in this county that within the 
Jast 10 years bave been reclaimed from the desert and put under cnlti- 
ention, at the cost of from $25 to $50 per acre, that are going to be 
abandoned during 1918 for the want of labor or on account of the 
increased cost of the same, 

This letter is one of many, and our Government must bend 
every energy to locate available labor and then to place it. An 
officer of the Department of Labor told me this morning of 3,000 
men in one small city who have been thrown out of employment, 
but whom the department will place where they will be needed 
with little delay. 


terminated on Saturday night and who through the aid of the 


He told me of another 200 men whose work: 


pag east went to work the next Monday morning in another 
city. i 

I mention these two cases to show that already the Govern- 
ment is a clearing house for labor. It will become more im- 
portant as such. In one region is a dearth of labor. in another 
are idle men. Let us provide an agency that will bring the two 
together, and that, in fuct, is what is contemplated in the bill 
for the farmers of the country. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morean]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this bin. 
There is one point which I do not helieve has been brought 
out. Now, this is largely for the aid of wheat farmers. It 
does not cost but a trifle, so to speak. to furnish seed for a 
field of corn. But an ordinary wheat farmer in the western 
country may plant from 200 to 300 acres of wheat. It will cost 
from $300 to $500 to furnish seed for that crop. and when 
you are in a section where wheat is the chief crop and there 
has been a failure of wheat the ivcal banys do not have the 
money to furnish the credit to buy ‘the necessary seed wheat, 
because in a year when there has been a wheat failure that 
affects the credit of the lecal banks, A xeur ago we passed 
the fved-survey bill. In the form in which that bil passed the 
House there was a provision which provided that the Secretury 
of Agriculture might furnish seed to farmers on credit and to 
any section of the Union when conditions made it necessary. 

Mr. GORDON. For cash. 

Mr. MORGAN. No, sir; not for cash, but on credit. And 
when that bill went to the Senate for some reason unknown to 
me that provision was struck out-of the hill. This House never 
had a right to vote on that propositicn. I do not know who 
is responsible for taking that out. If that provision had been 
left in the bi whereby the Secretary of Agriculture could have > 
helped the farmers of western Oklahoma and western Kansas 
and western Nebraska in purchasing seed wheat, we would have 
had several million additional acres of wheat growing to«lay. I 
am surprised that some gentlemen in this House leok upon this 
bill as merely u special favor to wheat farmers. It would aid 
some poor farmers, but the chief thing is it would ald the Na- 
tien; it would mean more wheat and more brenil, and would 
strengthen us and our allies and aid us to win the war. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Idaho [Mr. ‘Sarcre}. 

Mr. SMITH of Idahu. Mr. Chairman, supplementing what 
my colleague has said with reference to the needs of the farmers 
of Idaho in the dry-farm sections, I wish to rend two telegrams, 
the first from II. J. Leth, the State seed conmnissioner..as follows: 


Boise, lband. March 22, 
Hon. Appison T. SHITH, M. C.. * * * 


Washington, D. C. 
How soon can relief for farm ble to purchase seed 
— Idaho be expected? Wheat. in — section too IN 
e law. 
That is, the seed which they have raised in the enstern part 
of the State can not be used because it is unfit for seed and it 
is necessary to purchase seed from outside. Ile says further: 


Must buy elsewhere to insure ble seed. (Farmers unable to pay 
cash. Immediate action imperative. Please wire reply ; 
. LETH. 


State Seed Commissioner. 
T have also the following telegram from ‘the ‘chairman of the 
farm market bureau: 
Dots, Ipano, March 1}, 1978. 


Hon. Apptsox T. Suira, M. C., 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Two hundred thousand dollars now set aside by Idaho Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation to loan farmers for buying seed. Two counties alone have alrea 
called for $250,000. Five hundred farmers or gore would be benen 
in wheat alone. 

‘Harvey Anrep, 
Cheirman Farm Market Bureau. 

I yield back the balance of my time. T ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. Chairman, that 1 may extend my remarks in the Rxconv. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Idaho asks unnuimaus 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Reconp. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there.objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I would like to revise and «@:- 
tend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection te the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no.objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN... Mr. Chairman, Lyield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota [Mr. NORTON]. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakotn is rec- 
ognized for two minutes. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, some gentlemen who have 
spoken in opposition to this bill seemingly do not understand its 
purpose or the conditions which demand it. The purpose of 
the legislation proposed is to help the farmers throughout the 
country, to enable them to produce for the Nation more feod- 


stuffs, to do the very thing that the Nation needs and wants 


done. 

There is no man who has made any study of this question 
during the past few months but knows that in the Nation 
to-day and in the world there is a great shortage of wheat. 
We are not, in passing this legislation, doing more for the 
farmer than we are doing to-day for other industries. While 
we are supplying in the lumber regions money to lumbermen 
and contractors to build railroads and wagon roads, -while we 
are advancing to them money sullicient to meet every expense 
connected with cutting down and getting out timber for nero- 
plane construction and shipbuilding, and while in addition we 
are furnishing enlisted men to do much of this work is it un- 
reasonable to ask the Government .to supply credit to needy 
farmers in the spring wheat growing section of the country to 
assist them to procure seed wheat so they may put in a maxi- 
mum crop acrenge of spring wheat during the next six or 
eight weeks? If we are to give credence to the official reports 
which reach us from our Food Administration and from the 
food administrators of France and England, an increased pro- 
duction of wheat during the coming season is not much less im- 
portant than an increased production of aeroplanes and of 
ships. If the Secretary of Agriculture finds that there is no 
need to advance this money and no necessity to make these con- 
tracts with farmers for increased wheat production, then the 
money appropriated in the bill will not be used. 

I want to say to the gentleman from Texas IMr. Xorxe] 
that I quite agree with him in his suggestion that the appro- 
priation here is not large enough. I believe the Secretary of 
Agriculture should have come into this House with a broad, 
comprehensive plan for increased food preduction throughout 
the Nation. I believe he should have come to Congress and 
asked for $100,000,000 to be available to the Department of 
Agriculture to help every agricultural section of the country, 
and to encourage to the largest possible extent increased food 
production in every section of the country where the aid of 
the Agricultural Department would accomplish this. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has not yet awakened to the real needs 
of the Nation and of our allies in the war for greater food pro- 
duction this year. Let me say to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr, Gorpon] that if this bill is soon enacted into law and it 
results in increasing the production of wheat even a few 
millions of bushels his constituents in Cleveland may not be 
so hungry next winter as they are likely to be if there is a 
shortage of food products in this country this year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. GORDON. Would you lend this money without any 
security at all? 

Mr. NORTON. I would lend it on the best security that can 
be giyen, and that is the security and the certain assurance that 
the farmers to whom it is advanced or loaned will cheerfully 
and patriotically invest their time, their Jabor, their skill, their 
experience, and the use of their lands and all their expensive 
farm machinery and equipment in an earnest endeavor, com- 
bined with nature, to produce for you and other citizens of the 
Nation more wheat, which is so greatly needed to be ground 
into flour, which experience has shown is the very staff of the 
Nation's life. 

Mr. GORDON. But you would haye to buy them in order to 
get them to do this. [Laughter.] 

Mr. NORTON. That statement is gratuitous. It is unjust 
and unworthy of the gentleman. The farmers in the spring- 
wheat growing sections of the country do not have to be bought 
or subsidized-by anyone to cooperate to the very maximum of 
their power, ability, and resources with the Government in this 
crucial time of our Nation’s life. Without this aid that is being 
asked for they will do all that lies within their power and re- 
sources in the production of food products; with this aid given 
them they can and will be able to do more for the Nation. They 
want to do more. The President, the Food Administrator, and 
the Secretary of Agriculture tell them that more wheat is needed 
to be produced this year in this country than it appears now 
will be produced. The food administrators of Belgium, of 


France, of England, aud of Italy are calling upon them to pro- 
duce this year every possible bushel of wheat that can be pro- 
duced. In the face of this will anyone in this House vote to 
deny them this pittance of assistance and encouragement which 
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will enable them to respond more fully-to the demands for 
greater wheat production which is being made upon them by 
this Nation and by all the nations with which we are allied in 
this war? In view of the facts presented by the very able 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture in support of this 
measure it seems to me that the measure should have the im- 
pera and unanimous support of this committee and of the 
ouse, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Rvsey] has five minutes remaining. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. RAGSDALE]. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I ask permission to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. SHALIÆENBERGER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska is recog- 
nized for one minute. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I expect to support 
this measure because it is reported from the great Committee 
on Agriculture as a military measure, and I believe it to be 
such. The men at the front can not fight unless they are fed. I 
do not expect that we shall win this war with “dough,” either 
wheat or financial, but I recognize that both are munitions of 
war, and because I believe the increased production of wheat is 
essential in the -prosecution of the war and the chairman be- 
lieves this bill will help in that direction I am for it. Because 
I believe that the labor engaged in agriculture and every other 
form of essential war industry is a vital factor in the situation 
that confronts the country and fer the further reason that it is 
a bill that will affect all labor in the country in the gravest de- 


gree J am for it. 


I ask unanimous consent to insert certain matter in the 
Recorp for the information of the House. As most of the Mem- 
bers know, a bill has been reported from the Military Committee 
which proposes to change fundamentally present law for de- 
termining the basis of obtaining the quotas -called from draft 
districts under the draft law. The minority of the committee 
have directed me to prepare an amendment, which I will offer 
to that bill. When it is up for consideration before the House 
I ask ananimous consent to insert in the Recoxp the change 
in present law proposed in the new legislation, and the amend- 
ment which I expect to cffer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp the subject matter indi- 
cated in his statement. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


STATEMENT AS To PROPOSED CHANGES IN TIE DRAFT LAW. 


S. J. Res. 123, which has 1 the Senate and has been orted by 
the Military Affairs Committee of the House and referred to the House 
Calendar, providing for ee changes in the present draft law for 
calling men into the military service under the terms of the act of 
Congress of May 18, 1917, after defining the act to be amended upon the 
first page, pro on e 2 of the resolution as printed, as follows. 

No provision of said act shall prevent the ent from calling for 
immediate military service under regulations heretofore or hereatter 
prescribed by the President all or part of the persons in any class or 
classes except those exempt from draft under the provisions of said act, 
in proportion to the total number of persons placed in such class or 
classes in the various subdivisions of the States, Territories, and the 
District of Columbia designated by the President under the terms of said 
act; or from calling into immediate military service persons classed as 
— tis experts in industry or agriculture, however classified or wherever 
It wiil be noted that the resolution as reported changes the basis of 
the quotas from population as it is in existing law and bases it upon the 
number of persons placed in any class or classes. The amendment pro- 

by Mr. SHALLENBERGER and which is printed below for the infor- 
mation of Members of the House proposes to base the quotas upon the 
number of persons liable for military service in the draft districts as 
determined by the tion of persons so liable when the same has 
been completed by the War Department. 

Amendment as pro by Mr. SHALLENBERGER: On page 2, line 5, 
strike out all after ithe w “act,” down to and including the word 
“act,” at the end of line 8, and in line 11, after the period, at the end 


of the bill, add the following: $ é 

“Quotas for the several States, Territories, and the District of Co- 
lum or subdivisions thereof, called under the provisions of the act 
of 8 approved May 18, 1017, shall hereafter be determined in 
proportion to the total number of persons registered and liable for mili- 
coe service therein, including resident aliens who have waived all 
claims for exemption, and credit shall be given on its quotas to any 
State Territory, District, or subdivision thereof for the number.of men 
who have entered the military service of the United States from an 
such State, Territory, District, er subdivision thereof since April i 
1917, including mem ot the National Guard who were in Federal 

ce on that date.” > 

The amendment proposo above continues the provisions cf existin 
law, which allows it for volunteers, which the Senate resolution, 
enacted without amendment, will no longer permit. 
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Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I understand that there is just 


one more minute left of this general debate. I yield that 
minute to the chairman of the committee, the little giant from 
South Carolina [Mr. Lever]. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, in the minute remaining I de- 
sire to say that many Members, talking to me personally, have 
made objection to section 2 of this bill, which authorizes the 
Secretary of Agriculture to secure the voluntary mobilization 
and distribution of farm labor. No one seems to object to the 
idea of mobilizing farm labor and utilizing it to the best ad- 
vantage in this country, but there seems to be some fear that 
the Secretary of Agriculture might be given the power to go 
into a State and very largely take from that State labor that 
should be used in the State. My colleague [Mr. Stevenson] has 
prepared an amendment which he has submitted to me, which 
I think makes it absolutely certain that that kind of thing 
can not happen. When the bill is read under the five-minute 
rule for amendment, if my colleague [Mr. STEVENSON] will offer 
that amendment, as I am sure he will, I shall have no objection 
to 5 mag I think that will relieve all objection to this section of 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. All time has expired. 

By unanimous consent Mr. Lanotey, Mr. Norton, Mr. Mc- 
Fappen, Mr. Youne of Texas, and Mr. Rusty were given leave 
to extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby au- 
thorized, for the crop of 1918, to make advances or loans to farmers in 
spring-wheat areas of the United States where he shall find special need 
for such assistance for the purchase of wheat, oats, and barley for 
seed purposes, or, when necessary, to procure such seed and sell the 
same to such farmers. Such advances, loans, or sales shall be made 
upon such terms and conditions and subject to such regulations as the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall prescribe, including an agreement by 
each such farmer to use the seed thus to be obtained by bim for the 
production of grain during the crop season of 1918. A first lien on 
the crop to be produced from seed obtained through a loan, advance, 
or sale made under this section shall, in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, be deemed sufficient security therefor. The total 
amount of such advances, loans, or sales to any one farmer shall not 
exceed $450. All such advances or loans shall, as far as practicable, be 
made through the agency of State and National banks. For carrying 
out the purposes of this section there is hereby mppropsie Fed, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$7,500,000, available immediately. 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, in 
line 1, page 2, the words “spring wheat.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HELVERING offers an amendment, on page 2, line 1, to strike out 
the words spring wheat.” 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Are we considering the resolution or the bill 
introduced by the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Barr]? 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee is considering the substi- 
tute bill, contained in House resolution 281. 

Mr. NORTON. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. NORTON. Under the rule the bill H. R. 7795 is not being 
considered. The only bill being considered is the bill that is 
written in the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
rule, 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, this is an important amendment. 
I do not know how much time gentlemen may want on it, but 
I should like to sound out the committee to ascertain how much 
time is desired on this one amendment to strike out the words 
“ spring wheat.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the debate on this pending 
amendment may be closed in 15 minutes. 

Mr. MORGAN. This is a matter about which there is a great 
deal of controversy. 

Mr. LEVER. At the request of gentlemen around me, I will 
modify my request and ask unanimous consent that debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close in 30 minutes. 

Mr. MORGAN. I hope the gentleman will not press that. 

Mr. LEVER. Make it 45 minutes, then. 

Mr. CANNON. There has been no discussion on this. It is 
too early to fix a limit. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Some members of the committee have talked 
two or three times, I want five minutes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I would like five minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. I will modify my request by asking that the 
debate on this pending amendment shall close in 30 minutes. 

Mr, CANNON. There has been no consideration of the pend- 


The text of the bill is contained in the 


ing amendment. Let it run a while and see. 


Mr, LEVER. I will modify my request further by asking 
unanimous consent that debate on this pending amendment, the 
importance of which I recognize, shall close n 30 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Does that cover other amendments? 

Mr. LEVER. No; just this amendment. 

Mr. NORTON, There has been no debate on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina is made pending the amendment offered Ly the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. HELVERING], who is entitled to the floor 
for five minutes. Will the gentleman from South Carolina please 
state his request? 

Mr. LEVER. I ask unanimous consent that debate on the 
pending amendment of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HELVER- 
ING] may close in 30 minutes. 

Mr. MAPES. Who is to control the time? 

Mr. BAER. How is the time to be controlled? 

Mr. LEVER. The Chair to control the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on the pending amendment 
close in 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MORGAN. I object. 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Chairman, do I understand that we 
are considering the bill as printed or the resolution? 

The CHAIRMAN. House resolution 281, reported by the Com- 
mittee on Rules, contains the bill that is under consideration. 

Mr. HELVERING. Therefore my statement of the page and 
line where my amendment occurs is correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Chairman, my object in offering this 
amendment is to make available this fund for the purpose of 
securing greater production of cereals necessary for the feeding 
of the people of this country. I realize that the greater part of 
this money undoubtedly will be used in the spring-wheat area, 
yet oats and barley as well as wheat nre very necessary to be 
3 It is very necessary that they be produced at this 

me. : 

There are large areas where spring wheat is not raised where 
this money might be used to adyantage. I do not expect that 
any appreciable amount of money expended under the first pro- 
vision of this bill will be expended in my State, yet I believe 
that if it becomes important that the people of that State may 
be furnished seed to produce oats, barley, or wheat, not being 
in the spring-wheat area, they should be given the same privi- 
lege as people who live in the spring-wheat area. ‘Therefore I 
make the motion to strike out the words “spring wheat,” so 
that this bill will provide that the loans may be made to the 
farmers in any area of the United States when the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall find special need for furnishing seed for 
agricultural purposes. I realize that it is necessary.to stimu- 
late production. I believe that without the necessary increase 
in production in this country one of the most important factors 
in winning the war will be eliminated; that is, the proper fur- 
nishing of foods for our people. I would like to see this bill 
with this amendment, and such other amendments as may be 
offered that the House decides will improve the bill, adopted at- 
an early time. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HELVERING. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Would the gentleman object to modifying his 
amendment so as to strike out the word “areas”? That would 
provide wherever you can find a farmer that can make good or 
who ought to be given a chance, irrespective of an investigation, 
whether there is an area or not. 

Mr. HELVERING. I would have no objection to that, except 
that I understand the department in administering this act 
wants it to be in areas sufficient to justify the Secretary of 
Agriculture in considering it.. I do not think the Secre- 
tary would be justified in considering an isolated case of one 
farmer. 

Mr. RAKER. Suppose a man furnishes the security, ought 
he not to have the right to have oats and barley for seed the 
same as those where there is a large area that is easily acces- 
sible? 

Mr. HELVERING. I think the gentleman is correct, Lut 
whether it would be logical or practical I do not know. 

Mr. RAKER. The Secretary is not going to send an expert 
to determine in advance whether he is going to make the loun, 
is he? 

Mr. HELVERING. I do not know. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HELVERING. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. In the confusion I could not understand the 
gentleman’s amendment. Does his amendment mean that this 
relief is applicable to any farmer in any part of the State that 
needs the relief? ; 
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Mr. HELVERING. Yes; in any part of the United States. 
Everyone concedes the necessity for increased production, There 
is no question about that. I do not think there is a man in 
the House who questions the advisability of facilitating pro- 
duction if we can possibly do it, but I believe this should be 
universal, Therefore I submit to your fair consideration that 
the Secretary of Agriculture should be allowed to furnish this 
help at any place in the United States where he thinks it is 
necessa 


ary. 

From all sides we hear the cry that there is an urgent need 
for an increase in our wheat production, and wheat is needed 
not alone by our men in the Army and by the civilian popula- 
tion at home, but it is of vital necessity to the soldiers and to 
the civilians who are united with us in a gigantic struggle 
against a common enemy. 

The resolution now before us seeks to increase production. 
It seeks to enable us to grow needed crops where the chances 
are that no crops will be grown unless this Congress takes ac- 
tion. The individual farmer may have all of the patriotism in 
the world, and he may be as anxious as you and I are to do his 
fuil share in behalf of the country, but the individual farmer is 
powcrless if he has only the land and lacks the means to secure 
the seed and the labor to attend to the planting, to the care, 
and to the harvesting of a crop. 

The need of seed on the part of those who are unable to buy 
it, either because of lack of finance or lack of supply, is a need 
which we should take care of now. Every agency of this Gov- 
ernment should be utilized in seeing to it that the supply shall 
meet every demand, and if we can be so considerate of big 
business” that we can afford to make financial advances on 
contracts for war material, surely we can show equal considera- 
tion for the little fellow by making a limited advance to enable 
him to utilize available land in the production of crops which 
are absolutely necessary in the successful conduct of the war. 

But it will be a waste of money and a waste of our resources 
if we merely provide seed and make it impossible for the farm- 
ers to take care of the crop. I have been and am a firm be- 
liever in the selective draft as the fairest and the best method 
of raising an army; but in the operation of that law it is cer- 
tain that essential farm labor will be taken. We know that this 
has been done, and no matter how careful we may be in ad- 
ministering the law hereafter along the lines now laid down, 
and I want to stop long enough to say that the method now 
adopted should have been put in force at the start, nevertheless 
what has already been done is certain to curtail production 
unless we extend needed aid in legislation here, 

And what is it that we are asked to do? Merely to give au- 
thorization for the voluntary mobilization of farm labor and its 
distribution, to the end that essential farming activities may be 
aided. In order to do this we will have to advance railroad 
fares and other traveling expenses, but rules and regulations 
can be made so that this expense will be a loan and not a gift, 
and in the end it will not be a direct charge upon the Treasury. 

Gentlemen, this is cheap insurance which we are called upon 
to buy. It is the insuring of our future agricultural production, 
and without that production we will paralyze all of our war 
work. The farmers of the country are not asking this Con- 
gress for charity. They have listened to our plea that an in- 
crease of production is necessary in order to win this war. 
They have given heed to that plea, and they are behind our 
Army and our Navy prepared to do everything that Americans 
can do to hold up the hands of the fighting forces and to sup- 

_ ply the things which are so urgently called for. But they call 
attention to their limitations, physical limitations, for there 
can be no limitation of their spirit of patriotism or desire to 
help, and they ask us to aid them in securing the seed and the 
labor, without which they can do nothing. It is for us to an- 
swer them by our votes here and show to them that we will 
do all that human effort can do to aid them in this work, and 
thus with our cooperation they will be able to do their full 
part in the work of winning this war and in preserving all 
which America holds dear. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
again reported. 

There was no objection; and the Clerk again reported the 
Helvering amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman. I have an amendment which I 
desire to offer to that amendment in the way of a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas offers an 
amendment. which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Winco: Page 2, 


Une 1, strike out the 
words “in spring-wheat areas,” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will suggest to the members of 
the committee that if they will send to the Clerk's desk and 
obtain a copy of House resolution 281, reported by the Commit- 
tee on Rules, they will find therein the bill now being considered 
hy the committee. 


Mr. FERRIS. The clerks are e H. R. 
the amendments do not fit. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, a ‘parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state 1t. 

Mr. BARKLEY. When this bill is passed and has been sent 
over to the Senate, will it be in the form of House resolution 
281 or as H. R. 7795? - 
i oe CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it will be sent as H. R, 

i . 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then onght we not to consider H. R. 7795, 
as amended by the Committee on Agriculture? In offering 
amendments it strikes me they ought to be offered to the text 
of the bill as reported by the committee. The rule merely 
provided for considering the substitute, and the fact that it is 
set out fully in the rule does not change the rule that amend- 
ments ought to be offered to the bill as reported by the 
committee, 

The CHAIRMAN... The Chair thinks that amendments should 
be offered to H. R. 7795. ‘ 

Mr. HELVERING. In that case I would have to modify 
my amendment and make it apply to line 15, page 8, ef H. R. 
7795 $ 


7795, and 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the modification will 
be so made. 

Mr, WINGO. Mr. Chairman, the only difference between my 
amendment and the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Hetverrxe] is that he wants to limit this by 
areas. My amendment, if adopted, would make the text read 
“to farmers of the United States.” ‘Then it would be available 
to any farmer anywhere in the United States, ragardiess of 
whether he was in a drought area or otherwise. 

Mr. CANNON. Has the gentleman’s amendment been re- 
ported? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. It is to line 16, on page 3, of the bill we 
are now considering. I will say that I am going to vote for 
this bill, although I do not think it is absolutely necessary, 
and I shall only vote for it because it is contended by some 
gentlemen that in their districts there are isolated cases where 
some farmers, by reason of some extraordinary distress or by 
reason of lack of ordinary credit facilities, as in homestead 
areas, for illustration, who can not get the ordinary accommo- 
dations now available to farmers in other parts of the country. 

That they can not get the benefit of the provisions of the Fed- 
eral reserve act, that they can not get the benefit of the pro- 
vision which has been included in one of the appropriation bills 
by which the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to spend 
millions for seed and sell them to farmers at cost. I am going 
to vote for it, because I can recognize there are some instances 
here rag there of a peculiar character which the Secretary, 
through proper agencies, could give relief under this bill where 
he finds it. But, most of all, I am in favor of my amendment 
because the legislation is general and not sectional. Now, I 
am not going to vote for the bill for the same reason that 90 
per cent of the gentlemen are going to vote for it. I regret 
argument made upon this floor by which continually the farmer 
is made, or tried to be made, to believe that we are taking care 
of everybody else under the sun except the farmer. There is a 
propaganda going over this country, as I stated the other day, 
to mislead the farmer into the belief that we are granting reliet 
to everybody and we are not doing anything for him. I repeat 
what I said then. When we passed the Federal reserve act he 
was given better provision for his paper upon longer terms than 
the manufacturer or the merchant. In addition to that, we 
passed the farm-loan act to take care of his long-time capital 
needs. In one of the appropriation bills we gave to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture millions of dollars to spend on seeds that 
may be needed to supply the farmers. In the great Agricultural 
appropriation bill, which the able gentleman from South Caro- 
lina brings into the House every session, we make extraordinary 
provisions, and there is not a desire by any man in this House, 
whether coming from a city district or a farming district, to 
neglect the farmer of the United States or not to do anything 
thnt is necessary, proper, practicable, and feasible to try to 
build up the farming industry of this country, and I, for one, 
decry the propaganda that is going around trying to make the 
farmer believe that we are not making earnest efforts to meet 
his needs. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following substi- 
tute for the amendment. 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, has debate been exhausted on 
this amendment? The substitute is not in order until the end 
of the 20 minutes’ debate. 

Mr. MORGAN. There is no time limit fixed. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman from Oklahoma will 
withhold until the pending amendment is disposed of 

Mr. MORGAN. 
amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. My amendment is an amendment in the nature 
of a subs:itute and the gentleman can not offer a substitute for 
a substitute. 

Mr. MORGAN. I offered it as a substitute for the amend- 
ment, and I understood the gentleman to offer his amendment 
as an amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. I beg pardon; I offered it as an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May we have the amendment reported to 
see whether it is in order or not? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered b Mr. MORGAN : Page 3, line 15, ‘after the ors 
“ eighteen,” insert the following words: and ‘nineteen and nineteen 
and in line 15 strike out the word “spring”; and in line 25 insert 
after the word “eighteen,” the following words: “and nineteen and 
nineteen.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. I make the point of order that the amend- 
ment is not a substitute nor an amendment to a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point or order is sustained. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, what is the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say, as far as the Chair is 
concerned, every effort will be exerted to see that every propo- 
sition that is in order is fairly considered, and the fact that the 
Chair ruled on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma simply means that it is not in order at this time. 

Mr. MORGAN. I ask for information. I have a right to 
know what the point of order against my substitute is. I 
wanted to know upon what grounds the gentleman raised the 
point or order, and I did not get the information. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I have already stated, I 
regret the gentleman did not hear me, that the gentleman's 
amendment was not an amendment to a substitute. If the 
gentleman from Arkansas offers his amendment as a substitute, 
it is in order to offer an amendment to the substitute. There 
are four processes in different parliamentary stages that are 
all well known. An amendment may be offered as an amend- 
ment to that amendment; a substitute to the principal amend- 
ment, and an amendment to the substitute. Now, the gentle- 
man from Kansas offers an amendment 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can not; I am addressing the Chair by 
the privilege of the Chair. The gentleman from Kansas offers 
an amendment. The gentleman from Arkansas offers, as he 
states, a substitute to the amendment. Nov, it is in order to offer 
either an amendment to the original amendment of the gentle- 
man from Kansas or an amendment to the substitute, but the 
amendment that is offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma is 
not either. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? Mr. Chairman, 
I offer the amendment as a substitute for both the amendments. 
Now, I should think that would be in order. That is the way 
I offered it. 

The CHAIRMAN. For the reasons stated by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, the Chair was compelled to hold that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma was not in 
order at this stage of the proceedings. The Chair will endeavor 
to deal with every proposition as presented to the committee 
and see that it is acted upon at some stage of the proceedings. 

Mr. LEVER, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer my amendment, then, 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
HELVERING]—an amendment to his amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. That is not in order. I make the point of 
order. 

Mr. LEVER. I make the point of order against that. 

The CHAIRMAN The Chair is compelled to sustain the point 
of order. 

Mr. MORGAN. I offer it as an amendment to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wrnco]. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order it is 


not germane to that amendment at all. The gentleman will get 
his time later on on this proposition. 
I will, if I insist on it, I suppose. 


Mr. MORGAN, 


But this is a substitute for the pending 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the debate on the pending amendments be closed in five minutes, 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. LEVER. I move that the debate on the pending amend- 
ments be closed in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina moves 
that debate on the pending amendments close in five minutes, 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, the purport of the amendments 
of the gentleman from Kansas and the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas is, in effect, to spread the area over which these pur- 
chases and advances may be made. Now, I want to say very 
frankly to the committee that if either of these amendments pre- 
vail I shall vote against this bill. The Committee on Agriculture 
did not bring this bill in here as a “ pork-barrel” proposition. 
We brought it upon the theory that there was a section of the 
country, limited in area, where by doing certain things we might 
increase the acreage in wheat by 3,000,000 acres. 

1 WILSON of Texas. Will the 5 yield to a ques- 
tion 

Mr. LEVER. I can not yield. 

Now, these gentlemen intend to take the bridle off. And 
while we in South Carolina raise a very limited amount of 
wheat, my South Carolina farmer will be coming here, prob- 
ably, to ask for his share of the “swill.” The Committee on 
Agriculture does not regard this appropriation as “swill” at 
all. We look upon it as something vital in the winning of this 
war, and if I thought that this House, thinking only of local 
conditions, was going to run away with this bill to the extent 
of taking the bridle off, increasing these appropriations regard- 
lessly and only upon the theory that “my State wants its 
share,” I would not be a party to that kind of legislation. 

I want to beg the members of this committee as earnestly as 
I can to vote down these amendments, because it puts the Con- 
gress of the United States in an attitude which it can not afford 
to assume in the eyes of patriotic people in this country. I had 
hoped that these amendments would not be offered. I had hoped 
it for the reason that I know how strongly men feel when they 
have got to defend themselves in their district against the fact 
that they did not get “their share of it.” Gentlemen, there is 
not any “share-of-it” proposition in this bill. [Applause.] If 
I thought there was, I would vote against it if I never got 
another vote in my district for Congress or any other position. 
I want to beg the men here to stand with the committee and limit 
this so that they can go to their constituents feeling that this 
is not a grab-bag proposition, but that it was regarded by the 
Congress of the United States as a vital proposition in the 
winning of this war. Will you do it? I hope you will. [Ap- 
plause.] ; 

Mr. BARKLEY. If this bill was limited to furnishing seed 
alone I might agree with the gentleman, but what reason is 
there for furnishing oats and barley seed to this area of spring 
wheat? 

Mr. LEVER. For the reason that this area was struck by a 
drought and for the further reason that there is no more specu- 
lative section for farm purposes in the world than this country, 
and for the further reason that we can now at this moment sow 
oats and barley in this area. You can not do it practically any- 
where else and get the best yield. 

Mr. BLAND. The administration of this law, after all, is left 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, is it not? 

Mr. LEVER. That is very true. But let me say this: I think 
this House has gone exceedingly far in trusting administrative 
officers, Are we not in a position to say how far we ought to go 
and how far we do not want to go in this matter? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
two minutes? 

Mr. CANNON. There is another amendment in the way of a 
substitute. Debate is not closed on the substitute to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LEVER. There is no substitute pending. 

Mr. CANNON. I beg the gentleman's pardon. 

Mr. LEVER. If the Chair will permit, I think I can 
straighten the situation out. My motion was to close debate on 
the amendment of the gentleman from Kansas and the gentle- 
man from Arkansas, and that was carried. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; although I have not the floor. 

Mr. MORGAN. Do I understand that to those gentlemen in 
favor of the amendment of the gentleman from Arkansas all 
debate is cut off and that we have no time on that proposition? 

ae LEVER. The committee did that. I was not respon- 
sible, 
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Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman made the motion. 


MI VENABLE. „Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to preceed for one minute in order to ask a question. 

Mr. LEVER. I am satisfied that the gentleman will get op- 
portunity to interrogate me a little later on this proposition. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee voted to close debate on 
the amendment of the gentleman from Arkansas and the 
amendment of the gentleman from Kansas, 

The question is on the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wrnco]. 

Mr. CANNON. I move to strike out the last word of the sub- 
stitute for the second amendment. 

Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. VENABLE. Does the fact that the House has voted to 
close debate in five minutes preclude me from asking for time 
by unanimous consent of the House? . 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the 
regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. LEVER. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the debate on 
these two amendments is closed. 

Mr. CANNON. But there is a substitute pending for the 
second amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. A point of order was sustained on that. Later 


` I made a point of order and it was sustained. 


Mr. CANNON. Let us appeal to the Clerk and see what is 
pending. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Illinois may proceed for five minutes 
and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Vrenanrz] for one 
minute. 8 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I couple with that a request 
to speak for five minutes. 

r ar CANNON. Let us find out the status at the Clerk’s 
esk, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hetverrxe], and also the 
amendment in the way of a substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. WIxNdol]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hetyerixc: Page 3, line 16, strike out 
the words “ spring wheat.” 

Substitute offered by Mr. Winco: Page 3, line 16, strike out the words 
“in spring-wheat areas.” 

Mr. HELVERING. Upon those two amendments the debate 
was closed, as I understand, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘That was the action of the House. 

Mr. CANNON. Was it offered by way of a substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. It was. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The gentleman from Illinois can amend the 
substitute by striking out the last word. 

Mr. CANNON. That is what I propose to do. Does all de- 
bate close upon the substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has no desire to cut off anyone, 
but the Chair has no control over the action of the House. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr, Chairman, if the gentleman from Illinois 
will indulge me for a moment, I think the gentleman from Illi- 
nois realizes that I am endeavoring and trying to close the de- 
bate on these amendments which affect this particular proposi- 
tion, not on the section. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, 

Mr. LEVER. And the debate has been closed on the amend- 
ments and the substitute for the amendment. All debate has 
been closed on those. If the gentleman has an amendment 
which goes to one of these, I do not see how it could be in order 
because it would be a substitute, because there is a substitute 
pending, unless it might be an amendment to the substitute. 

Mr. CANNON, I offer a pro forma amendment. The debate 
was not shut off by unanimous consent, as I understand it, to 
the substitute? 

Mr. LEVER. The Chair differs, and I differ with the gen- 
tleman myself. The debate was closed on the amendment and 
the substitute, as I understand it. 

Mr. SNELL. Regular order! ; 

Mr. CANNON, This is a vital amendment, and I do not think 
the committee understands it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Is there any amendment pend- 
ing to the substitute? 
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The CHAIRMAN. Not that the Chair knows or.“ 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Then an amendment to the 
substitute is in order. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] shall have five minutes, within 
which to offer an amendment to the substitute and proceed in 
that time to discuss the same. That is in order. I ask unani- 
mous consent that he shall have íve minutes within which to 
offer an amendment to the substitute and discuss the sanie. 

Mr. CANNON. I take it for five minutes; but I think yonr 
first proposition is correct, that an amendment to the substitute 
is in order. 

Mr. LEVER. But the point is that the debate has Ipen 
closed. : 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Even if the matter in debate 
has been closed, it is perfectly competent for this body, by 
unanimous consent, to give the gentleman from Illinois five 
minutes or any other time it chooses. The fact that the debate 
has been closed does not cut off the right from this body by 
unanimous consent to extend time. Of course, it is competent 
to anybody to object. 

Mr. VENABLE. Does that apply to the gentleman from 
Mississippi as well as to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It applies to everybody. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CAN NON] may have five min- 
utes and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. VENABLE] five 
minutes and the gentleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY] 
five minutes. 

Mr. SNELL. I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The regular order is to put 
my request that the gentleman from Illinois. [Mr. Cannon] 
may have five minutes in which to offer an amendment to the 
substitute and discuss the same. That is the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] 
may have five minutes in which to offer a substitute and discuss 
it. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from . 
Illinois for five minutes. i 

Mr, CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I have sought recognition, but 
did not receive it, for which I have no complaint, because the 
members of a committee are always entitled to preference in 
the consideration of a bill, and, for that matter, preference in 
opportunity to offer amendments, and so forth. But I do want 
to talk a little about this bill. I do not know that I can say in 
five minutes what I want to say. But what is this proposition? 
This bill proposes at the expense of the United States Treasury 
to furnish wheat, oats, and barley for seed in spring-wheat ter- 
ritory for the crop of 1918. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield. 

Mr. CANNON. I will have to ask for a further extension of 
time. I want to be courteous, and I will be. I think the House 
will give me five minutes more. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. What is “the spring-wheat dis- 
trict”? That is what I want to know. What is “a spring-wheat 
district,” “a spring-wheat area“? 

Mr. CANNON. I suppose that is a matter of fact to be ascer- 
tained. I have an idea what it is, and the gentleman has an 
idea.. 

Now, the amendment to this bill is to make this appropria- 
tion available everywhere in the United States for these three 
favored articles—wheat, barley, and oats—for seed. I think I 
have it right, have I not? 

Mr. EVANS. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, then, I want to call the attention of the 
committee to what has been done and what is the necessity for 
this appropriation. Nearly a year ago, under the leadership of 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever], S2. 500, 000 was 
appropriated for use anywhere in the country for seed, I think 
I am correct in that. Now, that is a revolving fund. It has 
not been expended, except in part. Now, $4,000,000 is appropri- 
ated in the urgent deficiency bill for the same purpose, a revoly- 
ing fund, to be expended by the Secretary of Agriculture. He 
goes to work, no doubt, and has organized and ascertained about 
the wants of the different parts of the country. Now, what is 
the use of appropriating this $10,000,000? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. If I can get a little more time, I have no 
objection to yielding. 

Mr. LEVER. I just want to ask a question. 

Mr. CANNON. All right. 
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Mr. HELVERING. The gentleman says these appropriations 


were made under the direction of the chairman of the Com- 


mittee on Agriculture, 

Mr. CANNON. The first one was. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture advocated both of them. 

Mr. HELVERING. And they were general in their nature— 
all over the country. : 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. HELVERING. And they were not pork barrel then, were 


they? 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, no. They covered the whole country. 

Mr. Chairman, I was a pioneer boy. I know something about 
the hardships of pioneering. I know the want of markets. I 
know it wus worth a man’s life to clear 80 acres of land of that 
heavy timber in the Wabash country. There never was better 
manhood in the same number of people on this earth than 
among the pioneers in the settlement of the West. They had 
good manhood. They never were debauched by getting some- 
thing for nothing. They drank sassafras tea and spicewood 
tea, and ate corn bread, and lived in lean-tos, and they raised 
strong, healthy children, and they cut down the forest and 
founded a civilization. You may say, “Oh, they have had such 
droughts out in this western country!” Why. good God, they 
had too much rain in the early spring all over the northern 
section of the corn belt. But they planted the corn. There 
was not one-quarter of a crop raised in Michigan. There was 
not much of a crop raised in Minnesota or in northern Illinois. 
The corn was of poor quality and much of it of little value, and 
down in central Illinois, the best corn country on earth, 25 per 
cent of the corn was soft, and they could not make alcohol or 
whisky or beer out of it. The bad season came, and we could 
not get transportation, and the corn spoiled. Now let us be 
honest with each other. Is it necessary to relieve Montana? 
Then let us relieve her. There is plenty of money to relieve 
Montana, to furnish seed wheat, barley, and oats. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. NORTON. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have five minutes more. 

: Mr. CANNON. I do not think I shall talk again about this 

. bill. I should like really to have 10 minutes. 

Mr. NORTON. I make the request for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Illinois may pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, what is the fact? Does Minnesota want 
anything from this proposed legislation? No. I speak with 
assured certainty. Does Michigan want anything? No. Does 
Wisconsin want anything? No. Does North Dakota want any- 
thing? No. Does South Dakota? No. Now, that is as far as 
I can go. but 1 have good authority so far as I have gone. Then 
there is by this bill an additional $10,000,000 to be spent for 
seed wheat, oats, and barley for Montana and Idaho—anything 
else? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. North Dakota. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, North Dakota is cared for. 

Mr. FERRIS. How? 

Mr. CANNON. By an act of the legislature, and the money 
is substantially expended. I asked a North Dakotan about it, 
and he said North Dakota was cared for by action of their 
legislature. The same is true of South Dakota. I will tell you 
about this if you want to know. This is a competition among 
some of our people in two or three States, who are scared to 
death about this new organization that believes the farmers 
never get anything. It is farming the farmers for the benefit 
of self-constituted champions of the farmer for the political 
benefit of the champions. That is the truth about it. [Applause 
and laughter.] There is a revolving fund for the Secretary of 
Agriculture, with his force all organized, $2,500,000 for a year. 
The money is not all spent. It is a revolving fund. It is back 
there still—$2,500,000, and $4,000,000 added by the vote of this 
House for the same purpose, a revolving fund. Yet we say, 
“The poor farmer!” My God, do you know that one-third 
of the farmers in this country own more than one-third of the 
wealth of the country? I am speaking by the book, of things 
whereof I know, if there is any truth in figures and statistics. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. CANNON. Yes; I will; but make it short. 

Mr. NORTON. Does the gentleman distinguish any dif- 
ference between the appropriation of the $2,500,000 that he 
spenks of and the $4.000,000 which provides for the Secretary 
of Agriculture to purchase seed and sell for cash, and this bill 
which authorizes him to make advances on time? Does the 
gentleman see any difference between those two propositions? 


Mr. CANNON, That is a foolish question. If you want to 
give it to these people, most of those who want these advances 
can get them now. Nine-tenths of them can get them now. 
$ 12 70 NORTON. What are vou golng to do with the other 
en 

Mr. CANNON. If you want to pauperize nine-tenths of the 
people, or nineteen-twentieths of the people, give them some- 
thing for nothing. [Applause.] You ean increase the paupers. 
Oh, I defend the pioneer. I was onc of the pioneers, from 
the time I was 4 years old until I grew up to manhood. 
They have got good stuff out West. I defend them against 
political demagoguerx. Applause. ] Who introduced the bill? 
Why, our friend, wonderfully bright, wonderfully handsome. 
Why, good God, he does not belong to the Democratic Party. 
He does not belong to the Republican Party, although he sits 
on our side of the House. He introduced a $50,000,000 bill. 
And so we go, competing with him and others like him. He 
is an estimable gentleman. Do not take it that I am speaking 

r ully of him, I am calling by their right names 
political policies that I think are vicious. That is what I am 
doing. You appropriated $20,000,000,000 in the last session 
of Congress—appropriations and authorizations., Now you are 
running at railroad speed, appropriating, appropriating, with 
$4.000,000,000 to be collected by taxation by the Ist of July 
next, and the taxation comes from all sections of the country. 
Another liberty loan is just being started. Our boys are in 
the trenches. Eight hundred and forty million dollars for 
aeroplanes, It is claimed—God knows whether it is true or 
not; I do not know—that it has not resulted in aeroplanes. I 
am not saying that it has not so resulted. But here you come, 
with all these things coming upon us, with insurance of $10,000 
for every soldier at a nominal rate. That is all right. I voted 
for it. I believe in it. We doubled their pay. I voted for it, 
I believed in that. 5 

Good God! Let us be practical, and let us stop playing these 
little peanut politics—everybody getting up and crying, “I am 
going to stand by the farmer; oh, yes!” Mr. Chairman, I have 
an agricultural district. Two-thirds of my district are farmers. 
I was a farmer when I was a boy myself. 

ace SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
y ? $ 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Does the gentleman distinguish be- 
tween the farmers living in Illinois, all of whom are probably 
wealthy, and homesteaders on the public domain? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the homesteader, in my judg- 
ment, is not asking for this, if it is a gift. I do not believe there 
is a homesteader in Montana, if he were to raise wheat and had 
to borrow the seed, who could not get that seed from the citizens 
of Montana or the Department of Agriculture if he 
good manhood. You do not want to go through the form of 
giving something to somebody who will not utilize it. I am not 
speaking harshly of the people of Montana. I have every sym- 
pathy with them and with everyone else. A homesteader! Do 
you think he would want $450 for seed wheat? A man settles on 
a homestead of 160 acres, and does he want $450 for seed wheat? 

I want to say something further about this. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I wish the gentleman would 
say something about these spring-wheat areas, including wheat 
and oats and barley. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, wheat and oats and barley are very im- 
portant; cotten is very important; everything is very important 
that is raised on the farm. What I want to speak about is the 
provision in this bill that not to exceed $100,000 shall be ex- 
pended for the payment of administrative expenses. Mr. Chair- 
man, the man in the trench, the man in the Army, the man on 
the railway, the man in the mine, the farmer on the farm, and 
the ploneer doing his part are all doing well; but, good heavens, 
think of the men whom you see in Washington, think of the men 
whom you see in New York, whom you see in Illinois, whom you 
see all over the country who are rushing here wanting to be em- 
ployed to do something for the Government other than to go to 
war, If you keep on you will have so many people here and 
elsewhere employed by the Government that you will not have 
anybody to draft or to enlist. You will have less people to farm, 
you will have less people to build ships. The greatest industry 
that I know of is the industry that brings them here. The 
greatest industry that I know of is this, and it brings the least 
profit to the Government. Let us keep our heads, gentlemen. 
If the $4,000,000 plus the two and a half million dollars’ revolv- 
ing fund are not enough now, when the spring planting com- 
-aences in March in the spring-wheat belt, and March is almost 
over and April upon us, and the spring wheat is probably in 
large part in the ground, then what is to become of us or the 
farmers? 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr, VENABLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes in connection with that. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate upon these two amendments and the substitute close at 
the end of 15 minutes, 5 minutes to be occupied by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. VENABLE], 5 minutes by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan], and, if I deem it necessary, 5 
minutes by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Chairman, when the chairman of the 
committee was addressing the committee a few moments ago he 
made an appeal to the House to vote down the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hetvertna] upon the 
ground that this was not a “pork-barrel” bill, and in his re- 
marks he stated that he thought we had gone far cnough in 
conferring general powers on the Secretary of Agriculture in 
the disbursement of these funds. Yet in this bill, whose bene- 
fits are confined to a small area of the country, the gentleman 
himself and his committee, presumptively with his approval, 
has brought out a bill that provides for the laying out of 
$7,500,000 under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall promulgate, himself giving the very widest 
and amplest powers conceivable. 

In addition to this it is provided that a lien upon the crop 
shall be considered sufficient security, in the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. What is your lien? Under that lan- 
guage it is nothing. As far as the legal effect of it is concerned, 
your advances to these farmers are gifts unless the farmer 
wishes to pay them back or has property out of which a judg- 
ment can be satisfied. Why? Because your act does not pro- 
vide for a positive lien. This crop will pass into the hands of 
purchasers free from the incumbrance of such a lien unless 
you specifically provide that the lien shall follow the crop into 
the hands of purchasers, which would defeat the very purpose 
of the bill, So there is only one way to enforce your security, 
and that is for the Government to demand payment before the 
sale of the crop, and if not paid, to enforce the lien; and there 
is no man here who believes that the Government will do any 
such thing. As a legal proposition, your provision for a so- 
called lien is without any effect, and as a practical proposition, 
in my opinion your bill provides, in substance, that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, if he will—and it is all left to him, though 
the committee is not in favor of conferring broad powers—may 
advance this money to the tune of HOLM without a bit of 
security on earth. 

Is that all? No. This bill proposes furthermore to constitute 
your Secretary of Agriculture a labor agent to go out in all the 
sections of the country and drum up labor to go to work in the 
planting and harvesting of this wheat crop. They will come to 
the South, they will come to the East, to the North, and West 
with the boys gone from the farms into the Army, with your farm 
labor—I know it is true of the South, and I judge it is true in 
other parts of the country—gone to the great manufacturing 
centers to take advantage of the high wages. There is not a 
-~ farming section of the United States that has enough labor now, 
and yet you are going practically to direct your Secretary of 
Agriculture to constitute himself a labor agent to go into sections 
of the country already depleted of labor and offer the inducement 
of railroad fare to take away their labor to this favored section 
of the country. And I prophesy what will be the result. You 
will have the greatest wave of discontent, the greatest wave of 
revolt against this thing all over the country that you ever saw. 
Every day I get letters from the South stating that the condi- 
tions are such that while the Government is calling upon the 
farmer to increase production that he can not do it because the 
boys are gone and the negroes that constitute the great body 
of labor in the South have gone to the industrial centers in the 
East. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VENABLE. I would ask for one minute more in order 
to finish the sentence. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? Would the Secretary of Agriculture in drumming 
up labor run into competition with the Secretary of Labor, also 
drumming up labor for the same purpose? 


The time of the gentleman from Illinois 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request for one 
minute? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. VENABLE. The answer to that is that when you pro- 
vide $7,500,000 to plant and harvest a particular crop in a par- 
ticular section of the country and couple with that an appro- 
priation to get labor, it is tantamount to a direction that the 
Secretary of Agriculture must go out and get this labor and 
plant and reap that particular crop. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, While the Secretary of Labor 
is also drumming up labor. 

Mr. VENABLE. Not farm labor. They have not done it, 
and I hope will not do it. But you are directing—you are tak- 
ing all discretion from the Secretary of Agriculture 

Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. VENABLE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RUBEY. Does not the gentleman know that the Secre- 
tary of Labor and the Secretary of Agriculture together for the 
last eight months have been doing this very thing, and that the 
President of the United States gave to tliem $800,000 from the 
sum which was given to him for the purpose of mobilizing labor, 
and they have been doing that all last summer? 

Mr. VENABLE. Going into rural sections to get farm labor? 

Mr. RUBEY. Doing the same thing we are authorizing to be 
done here. 

Mr. VENABLE. Does the gentleman mean to say they are 
going to the rural sections of this country to get farm labor? 

Mr. RUBEY. No; and I do not mean to say they will do it 
under this bill. 

Mr. VENABLE. I do. 

Mr. RUBEY. They will not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

The Chair hears none. 

Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Chairman, I say that the Secretary of 
Agriculture must necessarily go to the farming sections to get 
farm labor for the planting and reaping of this proposed crop 
in the favored section of the West for the reason that he must 
go either to the country or to the cities. Those in the cities 
who are familiar with or who will engage in farm labor are those 
who have left the country or rural communities because they 
have been attracted by the high wages paid in industrial trades 
and manufacturing plants. They have good places paying high 
wages. No one is idle who wishes to work. Do the gentlemen 
of this committee think that the wages offered by these wheat 
farmers in the spring-wheat area will be so attractive as to 
induce men who have already rejected similar wages to take 
more attractive places in the cities to again go to the country? 
Certainly not. Perforce, then, the Secretary of Agriculture 
must get his labor supply from those already in the country 
engaged in farm labor, and this is sought to be done by offering 
free transportation. If this reasoning be true, it comes to this: 
That the Secretary of Agriculture is practically directed to go 
into the farming communities of the country, already depleted 
of necessary labor, and induce this labor by the attraction of 
free transportation and the allurements of a promised land 
where homestead is possible, to leave other sections of the coun- 
try to work for farmers of the so-called spring-wheat area who 
are, according to the confession of this bill, unable to obtain 
credit from local business men or financial institutions to the 
extent of the price of their seed wheat. 

In every agricultural section of the country there is a scarcity 
of labor. The farmer boys have been taken into the Army. 
Thousands have gone to the cities to work in industrial plants, 
attracted there by the high wages offered. 

Now, it is suggested to have the Government engage in the 
business of taking away the labor that remains in order to 
provide for one particular section of the country. 

The growing of wheat is necessary. So is the growing of 
corn. We must eat either wheat or corn or some other sub- 
stitute. It is necessary that corn be grown in order that we 
may substitute it for wheat so that the wheat may be sent 
abroad. What profits it if to grow wheat we destroy corn so 
that we are forced to eat the wheat and so will have none to 
sent abroad? Are we any better off than if we had not grown 
the wheat? 

But the crass injustice of the thing! Here it is proposed to 
send the Government out on a mission of taking away the little 
labor that is left to the farmers of other sections of the country, 
producing products just as essential as wheat. Corn is as 


[After a pause.] 


essential as wheat because it substitutes for wheat that we send 
abroad. Cotton is essential because it is necessary if we fight 
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this war at all. But more thun this. Contrary to all theories 
heretofore held, it is proposed and the Secretary of Agriculture 
is practically instructed to advance $450 te every man who says 
that he intends to plant wheat and whose standing in the com- 
munity is such that his neighbors will not trust him for this 
Amount. In short, lack of financial credit is made a sine qua non 
of goyernmental relief and the bill is careful to provide that no 
security may be taken if the Secretary of Agriculture so desires. 
What security is there that the man who gets the money will 
plant wheat? What security is there that he will not invest in 
oil of joy which maketh temporarily glad the heart of man and 
converteth him temporarily into an ass? 

These proposed borrowers admittedly can not get credit in 
their local communities, else why the necessity of Government 
aid? If without credit, it must be because they either lack char- 
acter or assets out of which a judgment cun be enferced. If 
such is their condition, what security can the Government take 
which will insure either the planting of the crop, the repayment 
of the lonn, or the payment of simply interest on the debt, 
which, by the way, a generous committee dees not provide for 
in the bill? 

It has been asked, What difference, if any, exists between this 
proposed gift and the appropriation for the purchase of seed 
carried in a former bill? I will answer, The greatest difference 
in the world. 

The former bill provided for the purchase of seed by the Gov- 
ernment which was to be sold to the farmer. This provides for 
the gift of seed, not for the purpose of introducing improved 
yaricties in which the whole country will benefit, but any old 
seed for the purpose of getting a crop. In the first bill the 
Government furnishes a facility for getting a thing—a perfectly 
legitimate function. In the second the Government practically 
makes a gift. As I see it it is proper for the Government to 
make available a source of supply without loss to the Govern- 
ment and without tuxing the citizens for the benefit of a particu- 
lar class, furnishing facilities, in other words, for the doing of n 
thing. As I see it it is not proper to make a gift such as is 
proposed in this bill, as L construe it. 

My colleague, Mr. Jounson, interpolated a remark the sig- 
nificance of which was that this bill proposed to have the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture go out in the country and solicit farm 
labor, while the Secretary of Labor was soliciting laber for 
other purposes, thus presenting the admirable spectacle of 
departments of Government competing with one another, with 
the Secretary of Agriculture having the advantage of a fund 
for holding forth the inducement of free transportation to the 
laborer that he may go out West and work for a farmer who can 
not get credit for enough money to buy his seed. I trust that 
this suggestion by my colleague of the effect of this bill will 
receive consideration at the hands of this committee. 

I am neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet, but permit 
me to say to gentlemen of the committee who live in sections 
of the country other than the so-called spring-wheat belt, that 
when the Government in the guise of a labor agent comes into 
your communities where labor on the farms is already much too 
scarce, offering inducements of free transportation, appealing 
to the wanderlust in men, urging them to go to unseen countries, 
even though it be to work for men who admittedly can not 
raise $450 or less, this measure is destined to be about as 
popular as a polecat at a nigger camp meeting, and its sup- 
porters will not be altogether in the odor of sancity. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the 
courtesy extended to me by the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture in having this five minutes, although taking the 
opposite view from that which he takes. We all love the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever], and we have confi- 
dence in him and in his leadership. I regret that I can not 
follow him now and approve the position he takes on this bill. 
I am in favor of striking out this word “spring,” so that 
the bill will not be confined to the spring-wheat area. I am in 
favor of making this a general proposition that will apply to 
Maine, Texas, California, or to Virginia, or every other State, 
and leave it to the Secretary of Agriculture to determine where 
it is necessary to use these funds or where these funds can be 
used to best advantage. That would make it a national propo- 
sition. In this form, in my judgment, it would be more ac- 
ceptable to the people of the United States. In its present form 
it is sectional. Now, then, the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture said, as I understood him, that he 
would vote against this bill if the word “spring” were stricken 
out and this bill was made to apply to every State. I wish to 
remind the gentleman that only last year, in April or May, he 
introduced what is known as the food-survey bill. As chairman 
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of the Committee on Agriculture, he reported the bill favorably. 
He conducted the measure through the House. And that bill 
as he introduced it and as it passed the House contained a pro- 
vision appropriating about $6,000,000 to be used by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in siding farmers to purchase seeds, It 
authorized the sale of seeds to farmers on credit, and to farm- 
ers in any section of the United States. Now he says he can 
not suppert this bill if it is made to apply anywhere except in 
the spring-wheat area. It strikes me that the position the gen- 
tleman takes now is inconsistent with the position he held on 
the food-survey bill. In view of this fact, the argument the 
gentleman makes should not carry the weight which ordinarily 
goes with views which he always presents to the House with 
such clearness, candor, and force. 

There are some distinguished gentlemen on both sides of the 
House opposing this measure, whether it applies to the spring- 
wheat area only or to the United States generally. I have 
great respect for their views, but they are clearly wrong. The 
trouble is they have no true conception of the wheat country 
of the West. Now, the fact is this: In the western half of 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, and North and South Dakota ap- 
proximately one-third of the wheat of the United States is 
produced, This is in what is known as the semiarid regions. 
Crop failures there nre possibly more frequent than in some 
other sections. Nevertheless, one year after another these 
sections produce a large percentage of all our wheat. We can 
not supply ourselves and our allies with wheat without a lib- 
eral production from these sections. To aid the farmers out 
there to produce the largest umount of wheat is both wise 
and patriotic, for without the wheat produced by these farmers 
we would not have a bushel of wheat to export unless we took 
it from what our own people needed. 

But the provisions of this bill as reported would confine the 
use of the money appropriated to the spring-wheat area. Sup- 
pose this bill passes as reported—we aid the spring-wheat 
States. Suppose that in certain sections of Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and other States there should bean failure this year 
in the wheat crop. The wheat farmers in these winter-wheat 
sections would be in exactly the same condition that the spring- 
wheat farmers are now. They would mot be able to purchase 
seed wheat. The local banks could not furnish the necessary 
credit; but Congress might be adjourned. The Secretary of 
Agriculture could extend no assistance. The Government would 
be in the position of discriminating against one section of the 
country. This would be bad enough, but the worst of it would 
be the wheat acreage would be reduced millions of acres. 

Now, this bill should be made general in its application to 
the country, and it should be made so as to apply to crops 
sown this season. Why legislate for a day? Why not look 
ahead? Why not plan for the future? Why not take a com- 
prehensive view? Why not broaden our vision so as to include 
at least the war period? Why not pass an act that will enable 
the farmers to secure the necessary credit to purchase seed at 
any time during the war? 

«Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. I want to ask the gentleman if he does not 
think it unwise to have this lien in this bill to make the farmer 
give the first lien on his growing crop? 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not. 

Mr. HOWARD. Which will destroy his credit. 
think we ought to do away with that? 

Mr. MGRGAN. Many, many times in the West. in the home- 
stead districts, the railroads have furnished wheat by millions 
of bushels to the farmers. Can not the United States do what 
a railroad corporation can do? 

Gentlemen, strike out “spring” and make this a national 
measure, and the people of the United States will approve it. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I shall take ouly a few minutes 
of the time of the committee, and then I intend to ask for a 
vote on these two amendments and the substitute therefor, am 
then, if the committee is willing, we shall rise aud go home. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morgan] seems to think 
that the Committee on Agriculture, at least its chairman, is in- 
consistent because of the fact that last year in the food-produc- 
tion bill we brought in a proposition appropriating $6,000,000 for 
seed to be furnished farmers for cash or on credit. I have not 
made any complaint about this bill, because it is a credit propo- 
sition, although as a peace proposition I would not vote for it 
for half a second. The complaint I am muking now is against 
these two amendments which are endeavoring to take froin this 
bill its real character and, to my mind, make it of a character 
smacking of “ pork-barrel” legislation. 


Do you not 
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Mr. MORGAN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. No; I can not yield. As I said a moment ago. 
there is but one purpose in the mind of the committee, and that 
is te furnish this seed on credit to certain sections of the country 
where the evidence before the committee shews that the situ- 
ation is critical and that by furnishing of these seeds we might 
possibly, and very probably. increase the praduction of wheat in 
this country in the spring-whent area as much as from 30,000,000 
to 40.000.000 bushels. The committee recognizes, of course, that 
the bread line of this country across to its ewn soldiers and the 
soldiers of its allies is as absolutely as important to be heid 
intact as it is tinpertant for Haig and Pershing to hold their 
line intact In this great struggle which is going on. 

Now, that is all the committee had in mind. And I want to 
repeat, that if I thought this committee was going to be unwise 
enough te throw this proposition wide opea, and say to wheat 
growers here and there, in Virginia, in South Carolina, and in 
Oklahoma, and in other places, whence there is coming abso- 
lutely no demand for this legislation, and giving them the oppor- 
tunity to run to the Treasury and buy a few bushets of wheat 
on credit, hamper the administration of this law, and make it 
almost impossible to administer it with anything like effective- 
ness, I would vote against this bill. 

Mr. RAKER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. T vin. 

Mr. RAKER. What particular territory now is involved and 
that would be included in this bill? 

Mr. LEVER. The spring-wheat area of the United States; 
that would include North Dakota, South Dakota. Minnesota, 
Montana, probably a portion of Washington. and Idaho. 

Mr. RAKER. And with the language of the bill as it now 
stands, if it went through, the rest ef the country would not be 
able to get any whent? 

Mr. LEVER. No; I would not say that. T will say that the 
rest of the country would not get the benefit of this bill. The 
ron of the country has all the wheat it wants and can have all 
t wants. 

Mr. RAKER. T mean, to get the benefit of this bill. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
he is In favor of limiting the operation of this bill to the pnr- 
se section of the country where there is special need of this 

avor L 

Mr. LEVER. Absolutely. 

Mr. STEAGAIL.I. Then let me ask the gentleman another 
question. The amendment now pending is to strike out the 
words “spring wheat areas,” is it net? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. STEAGALL. With those words out, would not the bill 
read: 


That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, for the crop 
of 1918, to make advances or loans to farmers of the United States 
where he sball find special need for such assixtance? 


Mr. LEVER. Exactly. And that is just the point. 

Mr. STEAGALI. May I ask one other question? ‘Then, if 
there is special need for this legislation in any part of the United 
States, ought not the Secretary of Agriculture to be permitted! 
to grant the favors there as well as to a particularly lMmited 
section of the country where there is special need? [Applanuse.] 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman. of course, realizes that the time 
for the planting of fall wheat has gone by. The only area which 
can be sown to wheat now is the spring-whent area in this sec- 
tion that I described. Now. if you throw this open and cut the 
bridle reins and turn the horse loose, every farmer in South 
Carolina that thinks he ought to buy wheat on credit, whether 
he ought to do it or not, every farmer in Pennsylvania who 
thinks that it is up to him to get wheat on credit from the Gov- 
ernment next fnll, will be coming in here, flooding the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and hampering the administration of this 
law and defeating its purpose. I therefore hope the committee 
will vote it down, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER, I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr, BARKLEY. A few moments ngo, in response to a ques- 
tion by myself, the gentleman stated that there had been a 
drought in this section which had cut down the crop of oats and 
barley, which are included in this bill. 

Mr. LEVER. I think I said “ wheat.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; the gentleman said “oats and barley.” 
Now, referring to the record, Wisconsin last year produced 
92.000.000 bushels, Minnesota 120,000. 000 bushels. and North 
Dakota 61.000.000 bushels of oats. What became of those eats 
if they have no seed out there? 

Mr. LEVER. The testimony before the committee was to the 
effect that the average yield of wheat in these States—and if I 


am wrong in these figures I hope the gentleman frem North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne] will correct me—this year was about 43 
bushels per acre. Is that right? 

Mr, YOUNG of North Dakota. Five and a half bushels. 

Mr. LEVER. As against 10 or II bushels to the acre hereto- 
fore. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. If they do what the gentleman seeks to prevent 
and you allow these other sections to get tie benetit of this act, 
will it not result in increasing production? 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman does net understand, because 
he is from Boston and does nat know anything about farming 
[laughter], that the fall sowing of wheat has passed long ago, 
and we have 42,000,000 acres now in wheat. This is to take care 
of next yeur, 

Mr. WALSH. Could they not do that in barley and oats? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. And would there not be production of those 
products? ` 

Mr. LEVER. Not so much as wheat. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman admits that the Pennsylva- 
nin farmer whe does net need seed wheut might come to the 
Department of Agriculture and get it on cedit. is not that the 
vice of the bill? 

Mr. LEVER. I admitted that in my opening statement—that 
this is net a bill that anybody would suppert in pence times. 
But I have tried to show thut there is a situation existing that 
ought to attract the attention of this Hause. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman. I ask unanimous consent that 
the substitute be reported, as there seems to be some confusion 
in regard to it. 

My. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inqu 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state tt. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Is there not an amendment 
pending to the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Just one amendment and a sub- 
stitute pending? I understood that there was an amendment 
to the eriginal amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The substitute is spoken of as an amend- 
ment. à 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, may we have that reported again? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will aguin 
report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


2 offered . = Tiztvertwe: On page 3, Une 16, strike 


out the “ spring wheat.” 
Substitute 1 by Mr. Me “Wrxco: Page 3, line 16, strike out the 
words “in spring wheat areas.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the substi- 
tute offered by the gentlemun from Arkansas. 

The question was taken. and the Chairman announced that 
the “ayes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. y 

The cummittee divided; and there were—ayes 75. noes 43. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
enacting clause. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman. T ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tellers are demanded. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. LEVER 
and Mr. Wixco to act as tellers, 

The committee aguin divided; and the tellers reported—nayes 
81, noes 45. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee rise, 
[Cries of“ No!“ 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South Crrolina moves 
that the committee do now rise. The question is on agreeing to 
that motion. 


The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. LEVER. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it not proper to vote upon the amendment 
as offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Heryenryc}? 
We only voted on the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Lever] moves that the committee do now rise. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 


tary inquiry. > 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Was the vote by tellers an- 
nounced? 

The CHAIRMAN. It was. The gentleman from South Caro- 
lina moves that the committee do now rise. A division is de- 
manded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 69, noes 60. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Mr. GARNER. I demand tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed Mr. Lever 
and Mr. Wrnco to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
53, noes 78. 

So the committee refused to rise. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I move to strike out the enacting 
clause of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Younc of Texas moves to strike out the enacting clause. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LONDON. Is a motion in order to lay this motion on the 
table? 

The CHAIRMAN. That motion would not be in order, 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Chairman, is this motion debatable? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is. 

Mr. LUNN. Then I want to debate it. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, my recollection is that the 
motion to strike out the enacting clause is not debatable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is in error. As the Chair is 
advised, the motion is not debatable. The question is on the 
motion ‘of the gentleman from Texas to strike out the enacting 
clause. 

The question being taken, ‘the Chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas, Mr. HOWARD, and others demanded a 
division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 65, noes 67. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas and Mr. SHERLEY demanded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed Mr. RUBEY 
and Mr. Youne of Texas. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
74, noes 65. 

A Memweer. One more in the affirmative, Mr. Chairman. 

ANOTHER MEMBER. One more in the negative, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is bound by the report of the 
tellers. On this vote the ayes are 74, the noes are 65. The 
motion of the gentleman from Texas to strike out the enacting 
clause is agreed to. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I move that the committee do now 
rise and report the bill to the House with the recommendation 
that the enacting clause be stricken out. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Pov, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill reported from 
the Committee on Agriculture as a committee substitute for 

-H. R. 7795 to provide for the national security and defense 
and further to assure an adequate supply of food, by authorizing 
the Secretary of Agriculture to contract with farmers in cer- 
tain areas for the production of grain through advances, loans, 
and otherwise, and by providing for the voluntary mobilization 
of farm labor, and for other purposes, and had directed him to 
report the same back to the House with the recommendation 
that the enacting clause be stricken out. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

Mr. RAYBURN. wil the gentleman withhold that for a 
moment in order to enable me to present a conference report? 

Mr. LEVER. I will withhold the motion for a moment. 

SOLDIERS’ INSURANCE, 


Mr. SIMS presented the following conference report, which 

was ordered to be printed under the rule: 
CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 419). 

The committee of conference on the disngreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 133) authorizing the granting of insurance 
under the act entitled “An act to autheyigse-the establishment of 


Mr. Chairman, 4 parliamen- 


a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” 
approved September 2, 1914, as amended by the act approved 
October 6, 1917, on application by a person other than the per- 
son to be insured, having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: . 
That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House, and agree to the same. 
T. W. Stats, 
Sau RAYBURN, 
S. E. WINSLOwW, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Joun SHARP WILLIAMS, 
Hoxe SOTH, 
Rrep SMOOT, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


SEED GRAIN FOR FARMERS. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina moves 
that the House de now adjourn, . 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LONDON. What would be the effect of the adjourn- 
ment upon the bill reported from the Committee of the Whole? 

The SPEAKER. None whatever. The first thing in the 
morning would be the vote on the report of the committee. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend in the Recorp my speech on the pending bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman, from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks on this bill. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SHOUSE. 1 object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas objects. The 
question is on the motion to adjourn. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Rusey) there were—ayes 69, noes 78. 

Accordingly the motion to adjourn was rejected. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas moves the pre- 
en question, The question is on ordering the previous ques- 
tion. 5 

The question was taken. 

Mr. LEVER. I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. RUBEY. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri makes the 
point of order that there fs no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and forty-one Members 
present, not a quorum. 

Mr: LEVER. Mr, Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I make the point that that motion is not in 
order. The House has not transacted any business since that 
motion was voted down. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is sustained. The 
Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absentees, and the Clerk will call:the roll. The question is on 
ordering the previous question. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 120, nays 123, 
not voting 188, as follows: 


YEAS—120. 

Alexander 8 Jones, Va Riordan 

on Doughton Kircheloe Robinson 
Ashbrook Dupré Larsen Rogers 
Bacharach Eagan Lazaro Rubey 
Bankhead Eagle Lee, Ga Sanford 
Barkley Eliott Lehibach Saunders, Va. 
Bell Fisher er ars 
Black Gallagher Lonergan Sherley 
Blanton Gallivan ufkin herwood 
Bran Garner McAndrews Shouse 
Brodbeck Garrett, Tenn. McKeown Sisson 
Browning Glass Maher Stafford 
Brumbaugh Glynn Mansfield Stephens, Miss. 
Buchanan Godwin, N. C. artin Tague 
Byrnes, 8. C. „Ark Merritt Taylor, Ark. 
Byrns, Tenn. Gordon Montague Til 
9 Pa. Gray, Ala oore, Tilson 
Candler, Miss. Greene, Mass. Oldfield Venable 
Cannon Harrison, Va. Oliver, Ala. Vinson 

Cantril! Hastings’ ers! Walker 
Carter, Okla. Heflin Park Walsh 
Chandler, Okla. Helm Parker, N. J Watkins 
Chureh Holland Phe Watson, Pa 
Connally, Tex. Howard Porter elty 
Connelly, Kans, Huddleston ee Wilson, Tex. 
Crisp Hull, ale ngo 
Dale, N. Y. Husted Rainey Winslow 
Delaney Hutchinson Raker Woodyard 
Dewalt Johnson, Ky. Ramsey Wright 
Dominick Jones, Tex. Rayburn Young, Tex. 
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NATS— 123. 
Ayres: er Kess. Pa. Robbins 
Baer Edmonds King Romjue 
Larnhart Emerson Kinkaid Rowe 
Beakes . Esch Knutson Racker 
Rexhlin Evans Kraus Russell 
Fland Fairfield Kreider Scott. Iowa 
Bowers Farr Langley Scott. Mich. 
Carlin Ferris Lea. Cal. Shackleford 
Cary Fields Lever Fha'lenberger 
Clark, Pa. Focht Little Sinnott 
Claypool Fordney Labeck Sloan 
Cleary Foster I. ondon Smith, Idaho 
Cooper. Wis. French Lundeen Smith. Mleh. 
Cox Graham, III. Lunn Snook 
Cramton Hadley MeArthur Steriing, III. 
Crosser Hamilton, N. L. McFadden Sumners 
Currie, Mich. Haskell MeLaughiin, MichSweet 
Dale. Vt. Haugen Mapes Swift 
Dallinger Hawley Mason Switzer 
Davis Hayden Mays ‘Temple 
Dempsey Helvyering Morgan Timberlake 
Denison Hicks Neely Vestal 
Dickinson Hillard Nichols, Mich. Waldow 
11 Ireland Norton Walton 
Dillon Jacoway Oliver. N. T. Wa son 
Dixon James (borne Wetling 
Donovan Johnson, Wash. Pou Wheeler 
Doolittle Keating Iratt Woais, Iowa 
Dowell Kelley. Mich. Ramseyer Yorn N. Dak. 
Drane Kelly, Pa. Ranalt Zihlman 
Kennedy, lowa Rankin 
NOT VOTING—188. 
Anderson Freeman Littlepage 8 
Anthony Fuller, III. Longworth Schall 
Aswell Fuller, Mass, McClintic Scully 
Austin Gandy MeCorinick Sells 
Blackmon ard MeCulloch Siegel 
Booher Garland MeKenzie ims 
Borland Garrett, Tex. McKinley 
Britten Gibett M. Laughlin, Pa. Slemp 
Browne Good MeLenore Smal: 
rnett Goodall Maiken Smith. C. . 
Burroughs Gould Magee Smith. T. F. 
Butler G Mann Snell 
Caldwell Gray, N.J Meeker Snyder 
Campbell, Kans, Green, lowa Miller, Minn. Steagail 
Caraway Greene, Vt. Miller. an 
Carew. Gregg Mondell Steele 
Carter, Mass. Griert leon Steenerson 
Chandier, N Y. Griffin Moores, Ind. Stephens,.Nebr, 
Clark, Fla. Hamill Merin Sterling. 
Classon Hamilton, Mich. Mott Stevenson 
Coady lin Mudd Stiness 
Cooper, Ohi Harrison, Miss, Nicholle, & c. Roil 
“ooper, o rri Nicho ulllvan 
Gooner, W. Va. Hayes olan Talbott 
Copley Heaton Olney ‘Taylor, Colo, 
Costello Heintz O Shaunessy pleton 
Hensley Overmyer omas 
Curry. Cal, Hersey Padgett Thompson 
Darrow Hollingsworth Paire Tinkham 
Davidson ood Parker, N. T. ‘Towner 
Decker Houston rs Treadw: 
Dent Hull. Jowa Piatt Van Dyke 
Denton Humphreys Polk Vare 
Dies goe Towers Veigt 
Johnson, S. Dak. Prien Voistead 
Drukker Juul ard 
Ellsworth Kahn Reavis Watson, Va. 
Elston Kearns Reed Weaver 
Extopinal Kehoe Roberts Webb 
Fairchild. B.L. Kennedy, R. I. Rovenberg Whaley 
Fairchild, G. W. Kettner White. Me. 
Fess ey, Ohio R White, Ohio 
Flood Kitchin Rowland Ila m» 
Flynn La Follette daba th Wilson. III. 
Foss LaGuardia Sanders, Ind, Wlison, La, 
Francis Lenroot anders, La. se 
Frear Linthicum Sanders, N. Y. Wond, Ind. 


So the motion to order the previous question was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 


On the vote: 


Mr. Steeie (for) with Mr. La FoLLETTE (against). 
Mr. Stevenson (for) with Mr. STEENERsSON (against). 


Until further notice: 
Mr. ScHaLL with Mr. GRIEST. 
Mr. Suat with Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 


Mr. Steriine of Pennsylvania with Mr. Green of Iowa, 


Mr. Garrett of Texas with Mr. KEARNS. 
Mr. Metric with Mr. Muno. 

Mr. Aswett with Mr. Parker of New York. 
Mr. Boonzu with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 
Mr. Burnerr with Mr. HULE of Iowa. 

Mr. Caraway with Mr. Vorst. 

Mr. Clank of Florida with Mr. MCKENZIE 
Mr. Coapy with Mr. Austin. 

Mr. Cou.ier with Mr. BRITTEN. 

Mr. Decker with Mr. Browne. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. McCormick. 

Mr. Gresa with Mr. BUTLER. 


Mr. Harpy with Mr. Darrow. 
Mr. Henstey with Mr. NELSON, 
Mr. Hoop with Mr. ELSTON. 
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. Kerrver with Mr. Grorce W. FAIRCHILD. 
. Houston with Mr. Fun of Hlinois. 
. Key of Ohio with Mr. BN IAMIx L. FAIRCHILD. 
Mr. Icon with Mr. FRANCIS. 
Mr. MeLemore with Mr. FREAR. 
Mr. Nicnorns of South Carolina with Mr. Freeman, 
Mr. Nicos of South Carolina with Mr. MADDEN. 
Mr. Mkr with Mr. PAIGE: 
Mr. O’Suatunessy with Mr. Parker of New York. 
Mr. Pavcerr with Mr. Purxece. 
Mr. Poux with Mr. Reavis. 
. SaBpatH with Mr. Maqer. 
Mr. Sanprers: of Louisiana: with Mr. REED. 
Sms with Mr. RODENBERG. : 
. SLayDEN with Mr. Rose. 
. CHaries B, Suira with Mr. Sanpers of Indiana, 
„ STEAGALL with Mr. GILLETT. 
Mr. Stepan with Mr. SELLS. 
. STEPHENS of Nebrasku with Mr. Stxur. 
Mr. Tatsorr with Mr. Srixrss. 
Mr. Tavion of Colorado with Mr. Loxeworrn. 
Mr. ‘THompson with Mr. TOWNER. 
Mr. Warsos of Virginie with Mr. Treapway, 
. Weaver with Mr. VOLSTEAD. 
Mr. Weary with Mr. Witson of Illinois 
Mr. Witson of Louisiana with Mr. GARLAND: 
Mr. Wise with Mr. HEATON. 
Mr, Warre of Ohio with Mr. MeLavantix of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Hamrin with Mr. Moores of Indinna. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the report 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
striking out the enacting clause. - 
The question was taken. 
The SPEAKER. The noes made the most noise. [Laughter.] 
The noes seem to have it. 
Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Division, Mr. Speaker. 
The House again divided; and there were—ayes 100, noes 97. 
Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Spenker. I demanè the yeas and nays. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky demands the 
yeas and nays; evidently a sufficient number, und the Clerk 
will call the roll. 
The question was taken; and there were—veas 106, nays 144, 
answered “ present” 1, not voting 180, as. follows: 


YEAS—106. 
Almon Dupré Larsem Rogers 
Ashbrook cagan Lazaro Sanford 
Bacharach En Lehibach 2. 
lankhead Elliott t rs 
Bell Fisher Lonergan Shorley 
Black Gallagher Lufkis She 
Brand Gallivan McAndrews house 
Brodbeck Garner her Fion 
Browning Garrett, Tenn, Mansfield? Etor 
Brumbaugh Glass Martin Stephens, Mies. 
Buchanan ilynn Tague 
Byrnes, N. C. Gon win. N. C. Montague Tavior, Ark. 
Eyrns, Tenn. Gordon Moon Tilson 
Candler, Miss. Gray. Ala. Oldfield Treadway 
Cannon reene, Mass. Oliver, Ala, Venable 
Carlin Harrison, Va. Overstreet insun 
Chandler, Okla, Hefin Park Walker 
Church Helm Parker. N. J. Wale 
Collier Holland Phelan Watson, Pa, 
Connally, Tex. Howard ie Welty 
Crisp Huddleston Wikon, Tex, 
Dale, N. Y. Hull. Tenn. Rainey Winslow 
ey Humphreya Raker vodya 
Dewalt Husted Ramsey Wright 
Dom ‘nick Hutchinson Rayburn Young, Tex, 
Dooling Jones, Va. Riordan 
Doughion Kincheloe nson 
NAYS—144 
Dallinger Grabam, III. Knutson 
yres avis Grevn. lowa Kraus 
Daer mpsey ey Kreider 
barkley nison Hamilton, N. Y. Langiey 
Barnhart Dickinson elt „Cal. 
Brakes 11 ust inga lee Ga, 
Boshlin Dulon Haugen Lever 
Rlund Dixon Hawley Little 
Blanton Donovan Hayden werk 
Bowers Doolittie Helvering Lovron 
Campbell, Pa. Dowell Hicks Lundeen 
Cantril Dunn Hilliard Lunn 
Carter, Mass. er MeArthur 
Carter, Okla. Edmonds Jacoway ‘MeClintie 
Cary Emerson ames MeFadden 
Clark, Pa. h Johnson, Ky. McKeown 
Claypool ě , Johnsen, Wash, MrLaughiin, Mich, 
Cleary Fuirteld Jones, Tex. Mupes 
Connelly. Kans, ‘arr Keatin Mason 
Cooper, Wis. Ferris Kelley. Mich. Mays 
‘Ox Fields Kelly, Pa. Morgan 
Cramton Focht Kennedy. lowa Nichols, Mich 
C * er Kirss, Nalan 
Currie. Mich, h Kin Norton 
Dale, Vt. Goodwin, Ark. Kinkaid Oliver, N. Y. 
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Chandler, N. Y. 
Clark, Fla 
lasson 


Coady 
Cooper, Ohio 
8 r. W. Va. 


Costello 


Drukker 
Ellsworth 
Estopinal 

opina 
Fairchild, B. L.. 
1 G. W. 


Rucker Snell 
Russell Snook 
Scott, Iowa Sterling. III. 
Scott, Mich, Sumners 
Shackleford Sweet 
Shallenberger Swift 
Sinnott Switzer 
Riempi Taylor, Colo. 
Sloa Temple 
Smith, Idaho Tillman 
Smith, Mich. ‘Timberlake 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—1 
Wason 
NOT VOTING—180. 
Francis Lenroot 
Frear ` Linthicum 
Freeman Littlepage 
Fuller, III. Longworth 
Fuller, Mass. McCormick 
Gandy M lloch 
jard McKenzie 
Garland 3 
Garrett, Tex. McLaughlin, 
Gillett cLemore 
Good Madden 
Goodall gee 
Gould Mann 
Graham, Pa. Meeker 
Gray. Miller. Mino, 
Greene, Vt. Miller, Wash. 
Gregg Mondell 
Griest oore, Pa 
Griffin Moores, Ind, 
Hamill orin 
Hamilton, Mich. Mott 
9 Pi pete 
a ee In 
e Miss. Nelso: 
Hayes Nicholls, S. C. 
Heaton Olney 
Heintz O’Shaunessy 
Heresy Overmyer 
Hollis lli: th . 
0 — aige 
Hood eters 
Houston Platt 
Hull, Iowa Polk 
goe Porter 
Johnson, S. Dak. Pou 
Juul Powers 
Kahn rice 
Kearns Reavis 
Kehoe Reed 
Kennedy, R. I. Roberts 
Kettner Rodenberg 
Key, Ohio ose 
Kitchin ouse 
La Follette Rowland 
LaGuardia ba 


Vestal 


Zihlman 


Sanders, Ind. 


Stephens Nebr. 

Sterling, Pa. 

Stevenson 
tiness 

Strong 

Sullivan 


tt 
‘Templeton 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Tinkham 
Towner 
wees Dyke 


Volstead 
Ward 


Watkins 
Watson, Va. 


Wilson, III. 
Wilson, La. 


Wise 
Wood, Ind, 


So the motion to strike out the enacting clause was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 


On the vote: 


Mr. TINKHAM (for) with Mr. Wason (against). 
age further notice: 
Mr. Drang with Mr. Crasson. 


Mr. Moon with Mr. FREEMAN. 
Mr. Neety with Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 


Mr. Pov with Mr. Hicks. 
Mr, Stevenson with Mr. PORTER. 
Mr. Warkixs with Mr. Sanpers of New York. 


Mr. BooHER with Mr. JUUL. 
Mr. AswELL with Mr. MUDD. 


Mr, Caraway with Mr. BRITTEN. 
Mr. Papcerr with Mr. LONGWORTH., 


Mr. Watson of Virginia with Mr. MeLA Veni of Pennsyl- 


vanin. 


Mr, CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr, Speaker, I desire to vote. 


The 
listening? 


SPEAKER. 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, 


The $ 


in the affirmative. 


SPEAKER, 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 


The SPEAKER. 


did not vote. 


to vote. 


The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall listening 


when his name was called. 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. No; I was not; if I was listening, 
I did not hear my name called, and I do not know whether I 


Was listening or not. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself within 


the rule. 


Mr. BURNETT. 
The SPEAKER. 
Mr. BURNETT. 


I was present, but I guess I was 
not listening very well or I would have heard my name called. 

The gentleman has already voted, and voted 
[Laughter.] 


Was the gentleman present in the Hall 


I did not vote, Mr. Speaker. 


The Clerk will scratch his name off if he 
Does the gentleman want to vote? 
Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes; I did not vote and I want 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “ aye.” 
Was the gentleman in the Hall listening? 
No; I do not think I got here in time. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The report of the committee is not agreed 
to, and the bill is automatically referred back to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union [applause], and 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov] will take the 
chair. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, pending that may I make a 
request for unanimous consent to extend my remarks on the 
pending bill? 

The SPEAKER. Do it after we get through with this. The 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] will take the chair 
until Mr. Pov can return. 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 7795 with Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 7795) to appropriate $50,000,000 for the 
purchase of seed grain and feed for live stock, to be supplied 
to farmers and stockmen, and to create boards in the respective 
States to assist in carrying out the provisions of this act, which 
the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. cy to a sporentiate $50,000,000 for the purchase of 
seed grain and feed for 1 ock, to supplied to farmers and 
stockmen, and to create boards in the res ve States to assist in 
carrying out the provisions of this act. 


Mr, LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 7795) to appropriate $50,000,000 for the purchase of seed 
grain and feed for live stock, to be supplied to farmers and 
stockmen, and to create boards in the respective States to 
assist in carrying out the provisions of this act, and had come to 
no resolution thereon. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the pending bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on this bill, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 9867. An act making appropriations to supply urgent de- 
ficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1918, and prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, 
and for other purposes, 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 7 o'clock and 55 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
March 28, 1918, at 12 o’clock Noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BANKHEAD, from the Committee on Education, to 
which was referred the bill (H, R. 11047) to require the Com- 
missioner of Education to devise methods and promote plans 
for the elimination of adult illiteracy in the United States, 
reported the samé without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 418), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SCHALL: A bill (H. R. 11085) to amend ‘section 3 of 
an act approved June 25, 1910, amending paragraph 2 of section 
4 of an act entitled “An act to establish a bureau of immigration 
and naturalization of the aliens throughout the United States,” 
approved June 29, 1906; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturglization. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 11086) to amend section 13 
of the Federal reserve act so that maturity of paper drawn for 


1918. 


agricultural purposes or based on live-stock may extend to one 
year; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LUFKIN: A bill (H. R. 11087) to prescribe the per- 
sonnel of the Army Nurse Corps, the qualifications for appoint- 
ment and the method of appointment therein, the pay, allow- 
ances, and leave of absence of members of said corps and the 
conditions under which they may be retired; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 11088) providing for the con- 
struction of ice piers in the harbor of Louisa, Ky., on the Big 
Sandy River; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BROWNING: Resolution (H. Res. 292) to pay to 
John E. Nicol, clerk to. the late John H. Capstick, a Representa- 
tive in Congress, $166.66; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: Resolution (H. Res. 293) providing for 
the immediate consideration of bills on the calendar from the 
Committee on Labor; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Resolution (H. Res. 294) to pay 
Gardner Anthony, son of W. H. Anthony, late an employee of 
the House, a sum equal to six months’ compensation; to the 
Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. MONDELL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 269) to sus- 
pend the requirements of annual assessment work on mining 
claims during the years 1918 and 1919; te the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 11089) granting an increase of 
pension to George C. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 11090) granting an increase of 
pension to James A Bateman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 11091) granting an increase of 
pension to Stewart N. McGuire; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11092) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac N. Dysard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: A bill (H, R. 11093) granting a pension 
to Edward B. Bangs; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 11094) granting an increase 
of Pension to William Douglas; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Towa: A bill (H. R. 11095) graning an 
increase of pension to William Mitchell, alias William Terow; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11096) granting an increase of pension to 
John T. Axline; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. e 

By Mr. POLK: A bill (H. R. 11097) granting an increase of 

-pension to Edward Bradley; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 11098) granting an increase of 
pension to William A. Bevins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11099) granting a pen- 
sion to Isabel B. Williamson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of the Milwaukee Association of Life 
Underwriters against tax in war revenue bill on certain life 
insurance premiums ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of the faculty of Wes- 
leyan College, Mount Pleasant, Iowa, protesting against the 
second-class postage amendment to the war revenue act; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of F. A. Roziene, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Vicksburg Veterans, relative to unexpended balance 
of money granted the organization by the Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. DARROW: Resolution of the Philadelphia Annual 
Conference pledging unswerving loyalty to the President and 
our country in the successful prosecution of the war; urging 
immediate war prohibition, the establishment of a dry zone in 
Philadephia, and the enactment of laws meting out to German 
propagandists and traitorous Americans the full penalty of 
spies; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Petition of the Shut-in Society of New 
York City, asking for the repeal of the periodical postage in- 
crease law; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of Joel McCallister and C. A. 
Shank, of Clarkston, Wash., on maintaining chaplains in the 
Army and Navy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Devils Lake 
Journal of Devils Lake, N. Dak., favoring the zone system for 
second-class postage; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Illinois Women’s Clubs, favoring a kin- 
dergarten division in the Bureau of Education; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Petition of T. W. Fisher, of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., praying for the repeal of that section of the war- 
revenue act providing for increased postage rates on period- 
icals; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Lowell Club, of Boone, Iowa, 
protesting against increased postage rates on periodicals; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of D. Warnock & Sons, of Loveland, Colo., pray- 
ing for the repeal of that section of the war-revenue act provid- 
ing for increased postage rates on periodicals; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Mrs, L. Dawn, Ida-B. Thompson, Mrs. W. E. 
Mason, Joy L. Reichelt, Mrs. W. B. Floyd, Mrs. Etta K. Siple, and 
11 others, all citizens of the State of Colorado, praying for im- 
mediate war prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Memorial of W. W. Scott and 
50 men of the Kirkwood Presbyterian Church, of Bridgeport, 
Ohio, favoring closing American saloons during the present war, 
and to prevent export of grains to foreign countries to be used 
in manufacture of distilled or malt liquors; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LUNDEEN: Petition of certain farmers of the North- 
west through the Farm, Stock, and Home, of Minneapolis, ask- 
ing that the price of 1918 wheat be raised to $2.75 per bushel; 
also asking that the draft be revised to the end that farm labor 
be largely exempted ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, March 28, 1918. 


Rey. J. L. Kibler, of the city of Washington, offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Lord, we lift up our souls unto Thee. In the midst of the 
world war we put our trust in Thee. At this critical hour in 
the awful conflict we look more steadfastly to Thee. O Thou 
God of battles, Thou God of Moses, and of Gideon, and of David 
in the battles of long ago, direct our cause, and let not our 
enemies triumph oyer us. O God, in Thy name we stand for the 
great principles which Thou hast projected in the world. We 
stand for justice and righteousness for all men and for all na- 
tions; and we look to Thee as the great Captain of our salvation 
to direct us aright. i 

O Thou, who art mighty in battle, save our cause. Give grace 
and wisdom and courage to all our leaders and lead on our armies 
to honor and to victory and to a lasting peace. Speed on the 
triumph of the day when wars shall cease to the ends of the 
earth and there shall be the resurrection of a new day, with 
peace on earth and good will to men. We ask it in the name of 
Christ, the Lord. Amen. 

The Vice President being absent, the President pro tempore 
took the chair, 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Tuesday, March 26, 1918, when, on 
request of Mr. Vanpauax and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, I present a concurrent reso- 
lution adopted by the Legislature of the State of South Daketa 
in extra session, 1918, relative to the inclusion of the State of 
South Dakota in a list of certain States affected by legislation 
appropriating money for the relief of farmers in procuring seed, 
grain, and feed for stock. I ask that the resolution be printed in 
the Record and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The following concurrent resolution has been adopted by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of South Dakota: 
“Be it resolved by the Senate of the Le, 


lature of the State of South 
Dakota assembled in extraordinary session at the State capital, the 
House of Representatives concurring: 

“That whereas there has been a bill introduced in the Congress of 
the United States (H. R. 7795) to appropriate money for the relief of 
farmers in procuring seed grain and feed for stotk in certain enumerated 
Northwestern States, of which South Dakota is specifically named, as 
one needing such Government aid; 
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“And whereas South Dakota is now honestly advertising the pros- 
perity of the State: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the legislature now in extraordinary session, with 
representatives present from all sections of the State, singly and col- 


lectively declare that, to the best of their knowledge and belief, the 
farmers of South Dakota are not asking for Federal aid to procure 
seed and feed; and that the State is amply able and willing to ai 
if necessary, any farmer who needs aid, and that the few individua 
or isolated cases that may exist, if any, can and will be taken care of 
either by township or county aid. And further that the advertising 
South Dakota has-received through ‘H. R. 7795’ has done her a great 
injustice, as South Dakota has never been more prosperous than now, 
as proved by competent authority; be it further 

“Resolved, That engrossed copies of this resolution be prepared by 
the secretary of the senate and delivered by United States mail to the 
Secretary of the Senate of the United States, to the Chief Clerk of the 
House of Representatives of the United States, to the Secretary of 
Agriculture of the United States, and to the Senators and Representa- 
tives of South Dakota now serving in the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives.” 

W. H. McMaster, 


President of the Senate, 
W. N. Van Camp, 
Ba ierg of the Senate, 
A. C. ROBERTS, 
Speaker of the House. 
C. W. GARDNER, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I present a letter relative to the vote taken 
in the Senate last week on fixing the minimum price of wheat, 
which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Rxconb, as follows: 

Gotpex, Miss., March 22, 1918. 
Hon. Kexneta D. McKernan, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator MCKeLLaR: I read to-day with interest the vote in 
the Senate D S on fixing the minimum price of $2.50 on wheat. 
I heartily congratulate you upon being amongst those 18 that voted 

inst it, tho 1 have the largest acreage in wheat in this section 
of the coun so x Government demonstration agent advised me) I 
can not see the justice in fixing such an exorbitant and extortionate 
price on this commodity. It strikes me as being willing to pay a pre- 
mium on disloyalt n fact, I believe the law of legitimate supply 
and demand should govern the prices of all farm products, es ally 
staples. Wheat above everything else, is one of the cheapest crops 
rown, and good money is to be made out of wheat by the farmer at 

1.25 a bushel, with a normal yield, even taking into consideration the 
present high cost of living. 

Again congratulating you on your vote, 

Si y, yours, Cuas, P. WOFFORD. 

Mr. McNARY. I have a petition signed by several thousand 
citizens of Oregon asking that Congress forthwith take action 
to pass a law imposing punishment upon all persons or organ- 
izations responsible for pro-German activities. I ask that it be 
read omitting the names, and that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
a similar petition has just been read. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. I ask that the petition be printed 
in the Recor» and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary 
without reading. 

There being no objection, the petition was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Petition of the people of the United States of America to the Congress 
at Washington. 

Whereas the security of the United States and the success of our 
arms are endangered by the activities of cisloyal persons and organiza- 
tions within the border of our country. 3 

We, the citizens of the United States whose names are hereto sub- 
scribed, do hereby petition the Congress of the United. States to enact 
forthwith a law imposing punishment upon all persons or organiza- 
tions responsible for rman activities, or for the publication of 
public utterances, ten ng to impede or to interfere with the operations 
or success of the Unit States in war, or recruiting or enlistments 
tending to hold the United States or any of our allies up to ridicule or 
obloquy, or to cause disloyalty or refusal of duty on the part of any 
person in connection with the war. 

Mr. McNARY. I have another petition from members of the 
Southern Oregon Medical Association asking for the support of 
Senate bill 3748, giving advanced rank to officers in the Medical 
Reserve Corps of the Army, which I move be referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HARDING. I present resolutions passed by the mayor’s 
advisory war committee, of Cleveland, Ohio, asking for the 
enactment of the bill to rescind the charter of the German- 
American Alliance, and also a resolution from the Business Men's 
Club, of Cincinnati, Ohio, calling for more drastic treatment 
of enemy aliens and those in our country who violate American 
hospitality. Pask that they may be printed in the Reconp, 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 

Crry or CLEVELAND, 
Mayor's Apvisony War COMMITTEE, 
Cleveland, March 22, 1918. 

Upon motion of W. A. Greenlund, seconded by Charles A. Otis, the 
following resolution was presented to the executive committee of the 
mayor's advisory war committee and unanimously adopted: 


Whereas there is a bill now ding in Congress to rescind the charter 
of the German-American Aliante: - 
Resolved, That the mayor's advisory war committee recommend the 

paur of this bill and ask the Members of Congress and Senators 
m Ohio to use every effort to accomplish this result. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Senators and 

Members of Congress m Ohio, 

Harry L. VALL, 
Egzecutive Becretary. 
Resolution of the Business Men's Club, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Whereas we believe that there is in operation in this country to-day an 
extensive German spy system, consisting of not only military and 
political spies but also of that more detestable and dangerous type of 
spy, viz, destructionists, disease spreaders, industrial disorganizers, 
and pro-German . posing as patriotic American eiti- 
zens, and operating in the same manner and under the same direction 
as in Ru and other allied countries; and 

Whereas this spy system is becoming more efficient and more active 
from day to day, and the “ Hun within” constitutes a more dan- 

erous and detestable enemy than the Hun without”; and 

Whereas it is our opinion that this vast and thoroughly organized 
menace can not be suppressed merely by internment, and the fresh 
air, three square meals, and entertainment features which accompany 
—— same, or by mere arrest and subsequent parole on good behavior ; 


an 
Whereas it is our opinion that the time has come for a decisive and 
firm handling of this Hun menace, and a meting out to any and all 
offenders of the same measure of justice as is administe: in Ger- 
many or Anstria: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we hereby protest against the parole of any and all 
alien enemies violating our neutrality laws or regulations; that we 
respectfully recommend that all interned aliens be immediately put to 
work at some useful and productive occupation, and that treasonable 


violations of our neutrality laws or ti 
the violators before a urig 3 VV 


squad ; and be it er 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the President of 
the United’ States, Secretary of War und Secretary of the Navy, and 


our Representatives in Congress. 0 

Mr. LODGE. I present a telegram in the nature of a petition, 
which I ask to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Seite tox’ Wiexe, Bosrox, Mass., March 25, 1918. 


Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass.: 

Resolved, That this mass meeting held in the Park e Theater, 
Boston, on March 24, call n President Wilson and the Democratic 
administration to move effective su rt to the national suffrage amend- 
a eras — its imm te passage in the United States 

y a 

Resolved, That this resolution be sent to the President, the Vice 
President, Senator THOMAS Martın, majority leader of the Senate, and 
Senator JACOB Seeman aga Mangan leader of the te, and to Senator 
Jons W. Weeks, with request that he read it into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

Adopted unanimously. 

OLIVE MILLS BELCHES, 
State Chairman Massachusetts Bran 
National Womans Party. 


Mr, STERLING. Mr. President, on behalf of the American 
Defense Society of South Dakota I present the following nu- 
merously signed petition by citizens of the State of South. 
Dakota. I ask that the petition itself without the signatures 


may be read. It is short. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
tary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

[American Defense Society, State of South Dakota.] 
Petition of the people of the United States of America to the Congress 
at Washington. 

Whereas the security of the United States and the success of our 
arms are endangered by the activities of dislo persons and o iza- 
tions within the borders of our country, we, the citizens of the United 
States, whose names are hereto subse d, do hereby 3 the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact torthwith a law imposing punish- 
ment upon all persons or organizations responsible for pre-Germa 
— boas or for the publication or public utterance of statements 

nding— 

To Pepede or interfere with the operations or success of the United 
States in war or in recruiting or enlistment; or 

To hold the Government of the United States or any of our allies 
up to ridicule or obloquy ; or 

To cause disloyalty or refusal of duty on the part of any person in 
connection with the war. 


Mr. STERLING. I move that the petition be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. I send to the desk a concurrent resolution 
just passed by the Legislature of the State of South Dakota. It 
relates to an important piece of legislation now pending tn the 
House of Representatives, and I ask unanimous consent that it 
be read. f 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was read, 
as follows: 

The following concurrent resolution has been adopted by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of South Dakota: 

“Be it resolved by the Senate of the lature of the State of South 
Dakota assembled in ewtraordinary on at the State capital, the 
House of Representatives concurring: 

“That whereas there has been a bill introduced in the Congress of 
the United States (H. R. 7795) to appropriate money for the relief of 
farmers in procuring seed grain and feed for stock in certain enumerated 
Northwestern States, of which South Dakota Is specifically named, as 
one needing such Government aid ; 


Without objection, the Secre-~ 
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“And whereas South Dakota is now honestly advertising the pros- 
perity of the State: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the legislature now in extraordinary session, with 
representatives present from all sections of the State, sin yeng col- 


lectively declare that, to the best of their knowledge an lief, the 
farmers of South Dakota are not asking for Federal aid to procure 
seed and feed; and that the State is amply able and willing to aid 
if necessary, any farmer who needs aid, and that the few individual 
or isolated cases that may exist, if any, can and will be taken care of 
either by township or county aid. And further that the advertisin 
South Dakota has received through ‘H. R. 7795’ has done her a grea 
injustice, as South Dakota has neyer been more prosperous than now, 
as proved by competent authority; be it further 

“Resolved, That engrossed copies of this resolution be prepared by 
the secretary of the senate and delivered by United States mail to the 
Secretary of the Senate of the United States, to the Chief Clerk of the 
House of Representatives of the United States, to the Secretary of 
Agriculture of the United States, and to the Senators and Representa- 
tives of South Dakota now serving in the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives,” 

W. H. MCMASTER, 


President of the Senate. 
W. N. VAN CAMP, 
SEMENTE of the Senate, 
A. C. Roberts, 
Speaker of the House, 
C. W. GARDNER, 
3 Chief Clerk of the House. 

Mr. GRONNA presented a petition of the congregation of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Rockford, N. Dak., and a peti- 
tion of the congregation of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Tolley, N. Dak., praying for national prohibition as a war 
measure, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Houston and Galveston, in the State of Texas, praying for the 
submission of a Federal suffrage amendment to the legislatures 
of the several States, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. KENYON presented a petition of the Methodist Brother- 
hood of Britt, Iowa, praying for the repeal of the charter 
granted to the National German-American Alliance, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Newton, 
Iowa, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution to prohibit polygamy, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Albany, Oreg., praying for the-repeal of the present zone 
system of postage rates on second-class mail matter, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by sundry citizens of 
Burns, Oreg., favoring universal military training, which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Portland, 
Oreg., praying for national prohibition as a war measure, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1847) to authorize the addition 
of certain lands to the Wyoming National Forest, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 335) thereon. 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Publie Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2714) authorizing the removal of 
stumps from cut-over Oregon and California lands, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 834) thereon. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. From the Committee on Printing I 
report back favorably without amendment House concurrent 
resolution 89, to authorize the printing of 250,000 copies of the 
soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief act, approved March 8, 1918, 
and so forth. I do not ask for the present consideration of the 
concurrent resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will be placed on the calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 4202) authorizing the sale of lands situated within 
the Pierre Land District, State of South Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. PAGE: 

A bill (S. 4203) granting an increase of pension to William 
K. Annis, jr. (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 4204) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
H. Flournoy (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4205) granting a pension to Thomas Smith; and 

A bill (S. 4206) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Owen Dennison; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENYON: 


The concurrent resolution 


A bill (S. 4207) granting a pension to Sabara J. Swisher 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4208) authorizing postage rates on aeroplane mail; 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 4212) granting an increase of pension to Alfred 
L. Cain; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have here three 
bills that I have been asked to introduce. They relate to mat- 
ters of interest to the District of Columbia and to a very im- 
portant subject. I have not had time to investigate fully the 
matters proposed in them; but I introduce the bills by request, 
so that I shall feel perfectly free to take whatever attitude I 
feel justified in taking hereafter with reference to them. I 
thought, however, that their introduction would give an oppor- 
tunity to those who were interested in them to appear before 
the District of Columbia Committee to present their views with 
reference to them, 

By Mr. JONES of Washington (by request) : 

A bill (S. 4209) to provide for the construction of safe and 
Sanitary dwellings, to be leased at a moderate rental to persons 
residing in buildings erected in alleys in the District of Colum- 
bia, and to aid in carrying out the provisions of an act of Con- 
gress, approved September 25, 1914, entitled “An act to provide, 
in the interest of public health, morals, and safety, for the dis- 
continuance of the use as dwellings of buildings situated in the 
alleys in the District of Columbia,” and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 4210) to provide for the construction of safe and 
sanitary dwellings to be oceupied by persons residing in build- 
ings erected in alleys in the District of Columbia, and to aid 
in carrying out the provisions of an act of Congress, approved 
September 25, 1914, entitled “An act to provide, in the interest 
of public health, morals, and safety, for the discontinuance of 
the use as dwellings of buildings situated in the alleys in the 
District of Columbia,” and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 4211) to amend an act entitled “An act to author- 
ize the extension eastwardly of the Columbia Railway,” ap- 
proved June 13, 1898, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


AMENDMENT OF NATURALIZATION LAWS. 


Mr. CALDER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 3182) to amend section 2171 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States relating to naturali- 
zation, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration 
and ordered to be printed. 


THE SHIPPING SITUATION (S. DOC. NO. 210). 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I have here a copy of an 
address by Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, delivered before the National Marine League 
of the United States of America, at Delmonico’s, in New York, 
on the evening of March 26, giving a comprehensive analysis 
of the entire situation and hitherto unpublished data regarding 
the number of new shipyards and launching ways built and 
building, and the tonnage and types of vessels under construc- 
tion and planned. There is attached to it an estimate of the 
cost of publication.in accordance with the rule, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed as a public document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I first want to know definitely what it is. 
Is it the speech made by Mr. Hurley? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I shall not object to its 
being printed as a public document, but I want to say right now 
that there are statements in that speech which need explana- 
tion. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no doubt that an explanation can 
be given. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There are many things in it that are ex- 
pressed in broad language that indicate a state of affairs in 
our shipbuilding that is not realized in the actualities of the 


case, 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is a very important document and gives 
the latest information on this important subject. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator will remember that yester- 
day the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHarrorH], in reading 
one paragraph of it evidently misunderstood or did not compre- 
hend the full meaning of the sentences that were used in it, 
and a number of other Senators and Members are likewise 
mystified as to its meaning, and the press reports of it-are so 
confusing that I think it rather conveys misinformation in some 
respects, although if it is carefully read and analyzed un- 
doubtedly everything that is stated in it is correct. 


* 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I was not present when the Senator from 
Colorado quoted from it yesterday, but I think that, like almost 
any address, portions of it might be picked out and given a 
wrong impression, whereas the whole document itself would 
set forth clearly the accurate information. Therefore I think 
it ought to be printed as a whole. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ing the address as a public document? 
and it is so ordered. 


THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE AND PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I present a document which 
I ask be referred to the Committee on Printing for publication 
as a public document entitled The Electoral College and Presi- 
genua Suffrage,” by Chief Justice Walter Clark, of North Caro- 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The matter will be referred 
to the Committee on Printing. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had approved ans signed the following joint resolutions: 

On March 27, 1918: 

S. J. Res. 117. Joint resolution amending the act of July 2, 
1909, governing the holding of civil-service examinations, 

On March 28, 1918: 

S. J. Res. 104. Joint resolution authorizing the assistant to the 
Secretary of the Interior to sign official papers and documents. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
3401) to authorize the President to reduce temporarily the 
course of instruction at the United States Naval Academy, which 
were, in lines 8 and 4, to strike out “during the continuance of 
the present war” and insert “ until August 1, 1921,” and in line 
4, to strike out “ temporarily.” 

Mr. SWANSON, I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


NAVAL OFFICERS ABSENT WITHOUT LEAVE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3404) 
to authorize the President to drop from the rolls any naval or 
Marine Corps officer absent without leave for three months, or 
who has been convicted of any offense by the civil authorities, 
and prohibiting such officers’ reappointment, which was to 
amend the title so as to read: “An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to drop from the rolls any naval or Marine Corps officer 
absent without leave for three months, or who has been con- 
victed of any offense punishable by confinement in the peni- 
tentiary by the civil authorities, and prohibiting such officer's 
reappointment.” 

Mr. SWANSON. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. - 

The motion was agreed to. 

PAY OF RETIRED OFFICERS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
3400) to regulate the pay of retired chief warrant officers and 
warrant officers on active duty. 

Mr. SWANSON. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House and request a conference with the 
House on the bill and amendments, the conferees on the part of 
the Senate to be appointed by the Chair, 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. TILIIatAN, Mr. Swanson, and Mr. Lodz conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


THE SHIPPING SITUATION. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. FretrcHer] has just procured an order to have the speech 
of Mr. Hurley on the shipping situation published as a public 
document. At the time he made that request I suggested to him 
that there ought to be some explanation in connection with it. 

I do not want to criticize the speech in the slightest degree. 
I will simply say that the speech does not show clearly just 
what we have accomplished in the matter of putting ships 
nflont. It does show that we have made contracts for over 


Is there objection to print- 
The Chair hears none, 


8,000,000 deadweight tons of shipping, including the requisi- 
tioned vessels, and that we have proceeded 28 per cent toward 
their completion. Now, that does not convey very much real in- 
formation to the average American citizen. I asked a member 
of the Committee on Commerce yesterday how many ships we 


had actually put into servicee, and that member Informed me 
that we had actually put afloat two. : 

I notice in the headlines of the morning paper this statement, 
and I think we ought to have the explanation of it if we can 
get it. This headline reads: 

One hundred and three new vessels now in service. 


One hundred and el; -eight launched, ; 
Senate critics, ghty-eight launched, declares Shipping Board to 


And this is the way the context under that heading reads: 


Since the Shipping Beard began its w. 
launched, of whic P103 have been e ON Gan ae 2 . rpt gen 

_I want to know whether those 103 represent the efforts of the 
Shipping Board in new construction or whether those 103 are 
really the commandeered or requisitioned vessels, the German 
vessels, which were already built. There is nothing in the arti- 
cle to show what it is. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President : 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. I think nearly all the ships, with possibly 
two—it may be four by this time—exceptions, are ships that 
were commandeered or impressed into the service, and I do not 
think it includes the German ships. The Shipping Board did 
take over all ships that were under construction in our ship- 
yards by foreign companies. They were mainly English and 
Norwegian ships. All those ships have been taken over and the 
increase in ships afloat comes from that source. 

Two weeks ago it was admitted by a member of the Shipping 
Board that there were not over two that were completed of those 
that had been set out to be built by the Shipping Board. Since 
then probably there are two or three added. The bulk of those 
ships are commandeered ships or requisitioned ships started 
by the English and Norwegians. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just let me finish my question, please. 

Mr. STONE. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understood, of course, that when we en- 
tered into this conflict there were a great many vessels being 
constructed in the United States for Great Britain and Norway, 
and possibly France and Italy, and that they were in different 
stages of completion. I understand, also, that we requisitioned 
all those vessels, and, of course, we appropriated for them and 
paid for them and they were completed. But what we are most 
interested in knowing is just what has been completed by the 
Shipping Board in addition to what was construeted or com- 
pleted beforehand for private concerns. How many ships have 
the Shipping Board actually built and put afloat that are in use 
to-day? I now yield to the Senator from Missouri, . 

Mr. STONE. The Senator says he would like to know just 
what has been accomplished by the Shipping Board. On the 
day before yesterday I received through the mail, and I suppose 
all Senators have received it, a copy of a statement made by 
Mr. Hurley 

Mr. McCUMBER. That has just been ordered to be printed 
as a public document, and the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Frercner] and myself discussed that a short time ago. 

Mr. STONE. That was before I came in. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; that was before the Senator came in. 

Mr. STONE. I thought, possibly, that if the Senator from 
North Dakota would examine this statement of the chairman of 
the Shipping Board organization he would get the information. 
I have gone over it somewhat hurriedly, because of other -en- 
gagements as a member of the conference committee on the 
War Finance Corporation bill. I have read it so far as I could, 
but I suppose the information as to the achievements of the 
Shipping Board is fully set out in that document. 

Mr. McCUMBER. As the Senator from Missouri has read the 
statement, will he tell me how many ships have actually been 
completed by the Shipping Board, according to the statement 
which has been made by Mr. Hurley? val 

Mr. STONE. I stated to the Senator that I had read it some- 
what casually; but, so far as construction goes, seeing it as I 
did, Mr. Hurley gives a total tonnage of construction, separating 
that into two parts—that which had been completed under con- 
tract, which I take to be new construction, and that which had 
been in the way of perfecting, repairing, or preparing com- 
mandeered ships for service. He gives the tonnage of all of 
them, but I have not the statement before me. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator from Missouri has the 
same trouble that the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHAFROTH ] 
had yesterday, and which the public naturally will have from 
the use of the term“ completed.” I do not, from a closer analy- 
sis of the language used by Mr. Hurley, draw the conclusion 
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that anything has been completed. When you read the whole 
statement you find that he simply indicated that we had 
progressed 28 per cent toward the completion of the contracts 
entered into, including the requisitioned vessels. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, my present purpose was merely 
to ask the Senator from North Dakota if he had examined this 
statement? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. I have examined it very carefully. 

Mr. STONE, Then my inquiry was superfluous. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I thank the Senator, however, for the sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr, McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the situation is this: A 
number of ships were on the stocks under construction when 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation was organized and began its 
work. Last August they proceeded to requisition those vessels 
which were on the stocks—vessels of neutral countries and of 
the allies that were contracted for—and the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation took them over. The Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
as soon ns possible, as soon as it could get up designs and plans, 
proceeded to make contracts for the construction of vessels, 
really beginning with the construction of the yards in many in- 
stances, so that the number of shipyards in this country has 
increased, I believe, to 118, though there were but 37 existing 
at the time when the Emergency Fleet Corporation began its 
program. Now, we are building ships in 118 yards, and some 
of the old yards have been expanded, and those old yards are 
all being utilized, of course. 

Out of the requisitioned vessels at that time which were taken 
over by the Emergency Fleet Corporation 188 have been launched. 
Of those, 103 are not yet completed; that is, the machinery is 
not in them; but it is being put in right along; but all of the 
machinery, the motive power, has not been supplied. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Those were all ships that were requisi- 
tioned, us I understand? 

Mr, FLETCHER. Those were requisitioned ships. Eighty- 
five of them have been completed. When they use the term 
“completed,” it means they are not only launched, but they have 
been outtitted and equipped with machinery and are in the 
service. 

Mr, McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. So that there are 85 of those requisitioned 
ships in the service, and they have been completed, the Senator 
will understand, by the Emergency Fleet Corporation, because 
they took them oyer while they were under construction on 
the stocks In the yards. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is, they were completed by the com- 
panies which had the contracts to construct those ships? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely; but after the Emergency Fleet 
Corperation had taken them over. 

Mr. McCUMBER.. Well, the Shipping Board had nothing to 
do with that, except to say to the contractors, “Go ahead and 
finish these ships, and when they are completed we, instead of 
the original owners, will take them.“ 

Mr. FLETCHER. That the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
instend of the original owners, would take the ships and would 
adjust the matter with the original owners, 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. In addition to that, three of the ships 
which the Emergency Fleet Corporation designed, planned, and 
commence! from the very beginning, laid the keels and built 
the yards for them where necessary, are in the service; and I 
think only three up to this time that the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration undertook to build aud made contracts for in the first 
instance and Inid the keels for are now finished and in the 
service. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then the result of the efforts of the Ship- 
ping Bourd in ships actually completed and in the service, after 
nearly a yeur, has been three ships? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Not only that À 

Mr. MceCUMBER. Of course, that is outside of those that 
they have requisitioned aud is in addition to the preparatory 
work for manufacturing or building ships on a very large scale? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Well, not only the preparatory work, but 
there are vessels being constructed in all these yards; 28 per 
cent of completion has been reached up to this time in the 
other vessels. We could net say that the completion of three 
ships comprises the sole work of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion. That merely indicates how far they have progressed; 
but in every yard in the country there are ships under way 
cand being built. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In order that we may understand each 
other, let me say to the Senator from Florida that if we have 
progressed in one year 28 per cent toward completion, there is 


72 per cent of work yet to be completed before the ships will 
be turned out. At that rate it might take two or three years 
longer before the actual ships are completed and put in the 
water, 

Mr, OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota let me ask the Senator from Florida a question? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Let me answer the question of the Senator 
from North Dakota. I do not think what the Senator from 
North Dakota says follows at all, because in many instances 
they had to begin with the building of the yard itself. Now, 
that work is finished, the ways are in shape, and they can 
turn out the product much quicker. The contract, for instance, 
at Hog Island is to complete 120 ships within 22 months; and 
six months of that time has passed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, is not the work of building yards 
included in the 28 per cent of that completion? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; I think not; that is 28 per cent of the 
completion of the ships. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The speech of Mr. Hurley does not make 
that clear, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to ask the Senator from Florida a 
question, with the permission of the Senator from North Dakota. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr, OVERMAN. I understand that a great many of these 
ships were requisitioned. Were all of the ships that were requi- 
sitioned completed, or were not many of them completed after 
being requisitioned? Were they not requisitioned during the 
process of construction? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Oh, yes; ont of these 288 most of them 
were requisitioned ships, but only 85 of them have been com- 
pleted to date. That statement is quite true. There were aito- 
gether 393 vessels dead-weight tons requisitioned, which are 
not yet completed. The tonnage amounted to 2,771,933; those 
have not all yet been completed, but they are in the process of 
completion. There were altogether 393 vessels requisitioned. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now, Mr. President, that practically clears 
up some of the features of this situation. It appears now that 
we have completed of the requisitioned vessels, some of which 
were nearly completed at the time we entered into the war, about 
85, and that, Independent of this, the result of the Shipping 
Board’s efforts has been, in addition to the construction of yards 
for the very much more rapid building of ships, to turn out three 
new ships, outside of the ships that have been requisitioned. 

Mr. President, I think it ought to be stated right here and 
now that Mr. Hurley is doing everything possible to speed up 
ship construction. I think we have a man at the hend of the 
Shipping Board now who has the energy and determination to 
put things through and to take some chances. I was gratified to 
read his speech, which, though it was not perfectly clear, at 
least showed that efforts nre being put forth on a very large 
scale; but, Mr. President, the great trouble lies in the fact that 
we have not started on a large enough scale. We have a pro- 
gram which calls for the production of over 8,000,000 dend-weight 
tonnage, including requisitioned ships. I do not know when, under 
the contracts, this program is to be constructed, whether in 1918 
or 1919. That means only a little over 4,500,000 tons gross, 
while the actual sinkings are about 500,000 tons a month. I 
wish that Senators and the American people would get that fact 
firmly established in their minds, but, while we propose to pro- 
duce about 4,000,000 gross tons in the year, the present rate of 
sinkings is 500,000 tons in a month, or 6,000,000 tons in a year, 
at the least. 

Now, as « matter of fact, the closer estimates will show that 
in all probability there will be lost by submarines, mines, and 
marine ensualties in 1918 not less than 8,000,000 gross tons of 
shipping, -and that Great Britain can not produce more than 
2,000,000 gross tons. So if we produce 4,000.000 tons, making 
6,000,000 in all, we would still be short two or three million tons 
at the end of the year—that much worse off than we are to-day. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], optimistic in his 
earnest patriotism, made this statement yesterday: 

I want to bear my testimony to the fact that we are doing tremendous 
work to end the submarine peril. The American Navy has cooperated 
with the British Navy, and is sending the submarines to the bottom 
— us fast us the enemy can make them, and cur Navy has donc gréat 
work. 

That may be all true; I do not know whether it is or not. 
I read headlines in the papers each day showing that one or two 
or three submarines have been sunk, but when I read the con- 
text it merely indicates a suspicion that possibly they might 
have been sunk. Here, however, is the answer to the view of 
the Senator from Iowa. The answer was given the same day 


that he made the utterance; and it comes from the British 
report of losses for the preceding week. 


The British report of 
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U-boat sinkings for the previous week shows that the number 
of merchantmen sunk was 28. Prior to that time the average 
was about 18; last week it was 28. Of those 28 vessels 16 were 
above 1,600 tons; 12 were below that tonnage; and they did not 
take into account a fishing vessel, which would make 29. During 
the same week—I think it was the same week, it comes within 
a week's report of U-boat losses—the Italian losses were: Steam- 
ers more than 1,500 tons, 3; sailing vessels over 100 tons, 2; sail- 
ing vessels under 100 tons, 3. That makes a loss of 8 for the 
Italians. The French shipping losses for the same week were 
6, making altogether a total loss of 43 vessels. That is what 
the U-boats are doing, notwithstanding the fact that we have 
said we are destroying them as rapidly as they are being built. 
If they can continue at that rate—and we certainly must look 
at it from the most disastrous side—if they can continue at that 
rate, or anything like that rate, we are going to be three or 
four million tons worse off on January 1, 1919, than we were 
on January 1, 1918. 

This is why I appeal to the Shipping Board not merely to be 
satisfied to produce 4,000,000 tons within the next year, but to 
extend, if possible, their efforts with the concrete ship, which I 
now believe has been established to be practically safe, and in- 
crease the tonnage by another four or five million tons in 1918. 
I believe that it can be done. We ought to approach this ship- 
ping situation with a determination to produce at least twice as 
much shipping in 1918 and 1919 as is now the program of the 
Shipping Board. 

Mr. MARTIN and Mr. NELSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Virginia. 

Mr, MARTIN. I ask for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is called 
for. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask the indulgence of the 
Senate for a moment to reply to the statements made by the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCunner]. He takes a one- 
sided and partial view that makes the situation unnecessarily 
gloomy. The mere building of new ships or replacing lost ships 
does not reach the evil. Every time there is a ship sunk there 
goes down with it a cargo of supplies, food, and munitions that 
we send across the water. So the mere building of new ships 
and putting them afloat does not cure the evil. 

I want to say to the Senator from North Dakota that the 
energy of the Government, through the Navy Department, is 
deyoted to the purpose of building as many torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers as possible, and, to my mind, our chief remedy must 
come from that source. We want to stop these sinkings in 
order that our supplies may not find a place on the bottom of 
the sea, and our Navy Department is engaged now in building 
as rapidly as possible all kinds of torpedo-boat destroyers. 
.We have an American admiral over there in command of the 
territory in the Irish Sea, where submarines seem to be very 
numerous, who has charge of that work. He has done good 
work, and many submarines have been sunk, and the peril is 
diminishing day by day. Instead of running into fads and 
urging us to build cement boats, which are simply in an ex- 
perimental state, I think it is better to devote our energy to 
building torpedo-boat destroyers and stop the sinking of the 
vessels. 

Merely replacing a vessel sunk with a new vessel does not 
cure the evil, because every time a ship is sunk the freight of 
that ship—the food, the munitions, the men in it—all go down 
to the bottom of the sea, and we lose not only the ships but all 
its valuable cargo. So I say that with us the greatest energy 
should be devoted to extinguishing the submarines and pre- 
venting their carrying on their campaign with the success with 
which it is now attended, 

I can not see anything in going into this fad of cement ships. 
They are, as I have said, in an experimental state. A few small 
ships, two or three, have been built in Norway and two or 
three in Denmark—very small ships of two, three, or four hun- 
dred tons, They have not been tried at sea. We know in this 
emergency that ships built of iron and steel in the United States, 
if they are properly built, will be a success and seaworthy. We 
know that, and for the time being we ought to devote our energy 
to building ships of that kind instead of chasing false ideals and 
going into the realm of cement ships. 

Ever since that matter came up—and I have ventured to 
oppose it—I have been getting letters from the cement manu- 
facturers of the country calling my attention to the wicked 
stand I am taking in opposing the construction of cement ships. 
Why, the manufacturers of cement ships and the men who have 
been in the cement industry and engaged in erecting cement 
works are on the rampage. They want the Government to go 
into the building of cement ships because they want to keep 
their industry alive during the war. It is another way of reach- 
ing for Uncle Sam's pocket. 


I do not find fault with the Senator from North Dakota for 
his stand in the matter. We are all liable to be hypnotized by 
some of these fads. I have been subject to them, and I can 
readily see how my good friend from North Dakota can be caught 
in the mesh. But let us in this emergency, for God's sake, Mr. 
President, exhibit American or English or Anglo-Saxon sanity, 
and let us put our great effort into building ships and inventing 
appliances that will extinguish the submarines. That is more 
important than merely building new ships, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I am going to ask for 
the regular order. As much as I dislike to interrupt the dis- 
cussion that is going on, there are one or two war measures 
that ought to be disposed of, and from present indications it is 
going to take a good while to do it. 

I therefore ask for the regular order. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it is probably true that the 
Senator can do this, but he will not gain anything by taking 
up any order, because I intend to answer the Senator froni 
Minnesota, and I intend to answer him whether another matter 
is brought up or not. The Senator can do just as he likes with 
reference to raising a point of order and bringing up any matter 
before the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me to interrupt him, I have no desire at all to stop this dis- 
cussion; but I have been trying for two days in the morning 
hour to bring up this joint resolution for drafting young men 
who attain the age of 21 years, and it is very essential that that 
be done at some time. I do hope the Senator will feel that I 
am not undertaking to shut off any discussion. 

Mr, McCUMBER. Mr. President, it is very essential; I agree 
with the Senator; but I want to tell the Senator that it is far 
more essential that we have ships to take those boys over there 
after we have included them in the draft, that we have ships to 
take over ammunition and food for them, and that we supply 
them with guns and ammunition. The greatest mistake that 
we made in this war was that we ignored the shipping situation 
at the beginning of the war, and gave our energies toward the 
building up of a mighty Army; and at the end of one year the 
Secretary of War informs us that he-has 1,500,000 men that he 
can put into the field, but he has not any ships, and he does not 
know where he is going to get them. That situation ought not 
to continue any longer if it is possible to prevent it; and that 
ought to lead us to the conclusion that we ought to take up the 
shipping situation, that we ought to press that beyond and before 
anything else that is under consideration by the Senate. 

Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from Minnesota 
that we should build torpedo-boat destroyers ; but Heaven knows 
that we should not cease building other ships to supply the 
ravages caused by the submarine. We are building torpedo- 
boat destroyers just as rapidly as we can, but they are not ne- 
complishing the result; and we ought to build them upon a 
greater scale, if they can do anything, and at the same time we 
ought to increase the number of ships that will supply the 
ravages of the submarine. Both should be working toyether, 
and not one laid aside while the other is put in operation. 

It is undoubtedly true that those who produce cement would 
be pleased to have a greater market for their product, but how 
does that detract from the merits of concrete ships? Do not 
the producers of steel and of lumber also want to sell their 
products? The only question is, Does the reinforced-concrete 
ship offer the opportunity to immensely inerease our tonnage 
output in the immediate future—in 1918? If it offers that op- 
portunity, we should grasp it with alacrity and enthusiasm; 
and the fact that it opens up a greater market for concrete 
ought not to influence the Senator or anyone else. 

Mr. President, it was not my intention to speak of concrete 
ships only as a field wherein we could reach to supply the de- 
ficiency between the present construction of steel and wooden 
ships as compared with the present destruction of wooden and 
steel ships. That offers us a field of supply. When the Senator 
says that it has not been tried, that those who advocate it are 
hypnotized, let me say to the Senator that private enterprise 
has just floated in San Francisco a new concrete ship. Private 
individuals have put their money into it. Engineers testify 
that they know of no reason on earth why concrete ships should 
not be a success. The Lloyds have passed judgment upon them, 
as I understand, and made them insurable. Now. I do not need 
yery much further testimony than that of the Lloyds, than that 
of shipbuilders, than that of engineers, all agreeing; and, Mr. 
President, even though it is possible that there may possibly be 
some unknown, undiscovered defect in concrete ships, we have 
reached a situation to-day in which we have got to take chances, 
and we can afford to take long chances. If we build the yards, 
the ways, for the construction of cement ships. we have not 
lost them. They are ready there to be used for the construction 
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of steel ships. We have lost nothing. It is worth twenty-five or 
forty or fifty million dollars to the United States to make the 
test, and make it right away. The chances are 9 out of 10 
that it will be a complete success. The situation is so grave. 
the demand for ships is so great, that the Government should 
not fail to take the chance and to proceed with this construction, 
which promises to solve the question, promises to fill the gap 
caused by the submarine ravages, promises us the ships to 
transport our soldiers and our munitions. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, let me say just a word in this connection. I will take only a 
minute. 

Of course, the Senator will understand that the Shipping 
Board is fully investigating the possibilities of concrete ships. 
That matter has been explained over and over again. It may 
be possible that that means or method or plan will be developed 
so that we can have ships quicker, faster, more adequately than 
we would otherwise get them. At any rate, there are three 
ships being built now by the Emergency Fleet Corporation of 
the concrete type by way of determining whether or not it is 
feasible and practicable to pursue the development in that direc- 
tion. I do not belleve there is any fleld of operation that is 
not being thoroughly considered and worked out by the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, with a view of supplying ships in suffi- 
cient quantity to meet the emergency. 5 è 

Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that his estimate is 
rather below that of those who are thoroughly posted as to 
what is going on in this country and in other countries regard- 
ing construction keeping up with destruction. Assuming that 
the destruction will continue about as it has been in the past 
year, we ought to have reached by August of this year the 
point when construction will equal destruction, and then after 
that we ought to pass rapidly beyond it. That is the estimate 
at this time—that by the coming August we will be building 
ships as fast as they are being sunk. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I call the Senator’s attention to 
mare that he is mistaken about the year. It is August, 
1919, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wish the Senator would see the letter 
which I have, in which Mr. Piez corrects that statement. I 
have it on the desk now. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, I have not seen that. 
I am just taking the statement made by Mr. Piez to the com- 
mittee and the chart that he submitted. 

Mr. FLETCHER, The Senator is right; that was the state- 
ment; but I have a letter now—and I will show it to the Sena- 
tor—a letter just recently received, in which he corrects that 
statement and places it in this year—August, 1918. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Does he give the basis for the 
correction? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am not sure that he gives details, but 
he desires to correct the former statement. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. He ought to give the details, 
because his chart seemed to be carefully prepared. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me see if I understand the Senator. 
It is not always clear to state that one will equal another at a 
certain time. Does the Senator mean that in the month of 
August, 1918, there will be as many ships put afloat, ready to 
go on their journeys across the ocean, as will in all probability 
be sunk in the month of August, 1918? 

Mr. FLETCHER, Yes; precisely. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator has a big disappointment 
coming to him, then; and when August comes I want the Sena- 
tor to remember what I say now. 

I do not know that I quite 


Mr. FLETCHER. Very well. 
understood the Senator’s question. My statement is that by 
August of this year construction will equal destruction, not 
exclusively in our yards, but in all the yards that are building 
ships that can be used and that will be used for our benefit. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, if that means anything, it 
means that during the month of August, 1918, we will put into 
commission as many tons of shipping as will go down to the 
bottom of the ocean in August, 1918. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; I think that is true. I think that 


point will be reaehed. But, Mr. President, I want to say this, 
as long as this question has been raised, and I think it fair to 
say it just now: 

The criticism regarding the lack of ships and the endeavor to 
fix upon the Shipping Board or the administration or those 
people who have that enterprise in hand the responsibility for 
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neglecting or failing to do that which was of vital importance 
to this country and to the world in this crisis, it seems to me, 
comes rather in poor grace from gentlemen who three and a 
half years ago on this floor engaged in the most stupendous 
filibuster in the whole history of the Senate against a bill to 
establish a Shipping Board and to begin the building of an 
American merchant marine. 

In Derember, 1914, I had the honor to report a bill providing 
for the foundation, at least, upon which we could construct an 
American mercantile marine. That bill was debated here al- 
most continuously until the latter part of February, right up 
to the time when, by operation of law, that session of Congress 
had to come to an end. One session of the Senate during that 
debate lasted continuously, without recess, without adjourn- 
ment, without interruption, for 65 hours. The most laborious 
effort that men ever exerted in this body was put forth in 
order that we might have ships to-day; and yet it was de- 
terminedly fought, day in and day out and night in and night 
out, by Senators on the other side, who now criticize these 
conditions and seek to fasten blame upon people for not having 
ships with which to carry on this war. 

The senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loba]. who 
labored so earnestly to blame, in a way, people who are now 
engaged in this work for not having ships, was one of the 
leaders in that opposition, and other Senators I might mention, 
without reference to the Senator from North Dakota, who voted 
against the motion to table the motion that was made to re- 
commit that bill. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCHCOCK] 
also voted against it. Other Senators on that side—the Senator 
from Washington among them—also voted against it. : 

The yeas and nays had been ordered on the bill. I had the 
bill in charge, because the chairman of the committee was 
opposed to the legislation. The chairman of the committee 
arose here and made a motion to recommit that bill. A motion 
was made by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] to lay 
that motion on the table. The yeas and nays were ordered on 
that motion. If the motion to recommit was carried, it meant 
the death of the measure. If the motion to recommit was 
defeated, it meant that we would have had a vote upon the 
bill and the bill would have passed, probably by 1 vote. The 
motion to lay on the table the motion to recommit the bill was 
lost on a vote of 42 to 44—42 for the motion and 44 against it. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr, President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator should be generous enough to 
say that that was hardly a partisan outcome, as Senators on 
both sides of the Chamber voted together. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I realize that. The Recorp of February 1, 
1915, is here before me, and I know precisely what the vote 
was. The motion was lost by a vote of 42 to 44. Of course, 
some Demoerats joined the Senators on the other side, other- 
wise it would not have been lost. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. But I am saying now that a great deal 
would have been accomplished in the way of furnishing ships 
if we had passed that legislation—if we had done at that time 
what was urged then. I am mentioning it largely because I 
want to assure the Senator from North Dakota, who is pleading 
for ships now, that I can refer him to the Recorp to show that 
he can have no more earnest and sincere advocate of slips 
than the chairman of the Commerce Committee to-day. We 
could have had by this time 10,000,000 tons of shipping. I took 
that position three and a half years ago and have held it ever 
since, 

It has been my one plea in this body to let us get busy and 
lay the foundation for building an American merchant marine. 
At that time—in 1914—I did not see, of course, and I do not 
claim to have foreseen, this world disaster, but the commercial 
conditions were perfectly plain. We needed the ships to carry 
on our foreign trade, to do our export and import business. 
The rates of freight were going up from 10 per cent to 1,000 per 
cent. Our commerce was being burdened by reason of the high 
rates that were being charged. It was perfectly piain that if 
we were to maintain ourselves upon any plane of prosperity as 
a manufacturing, producing, and commercial countr, we must 
have our own ships. We were precisely in the position of a 
merchant on one corner doing business, who was dependeut 
upon his competitor in business across the street to deliver 
his goods. From that standpoint it was perfectly plain that 
the Government must undertake to build ships, because private 
enterprise for 50 years, encouraged, nursed, and helped as it 
had been, had failed us utterly in that extremity, and we must 
go into that business. 
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But later on, when the war burst forth, when the thunderbolts 
were let loose in a deadly assault upon the democracy of the 
world, it became plain that in that situation we had to have 
ships, because the foreign shipowners upon whom we had been 
depending were not in a position to serve us. Between 1914 and 
1916—in August, we will say, of those years—Great Britain had 
taken out of commission as merchant ships 12,000,000 tons. The 
world's tonnage in 1914 was about 45,000,000 tons. Of that, 
Great Britain had about 21,000,000. Between August, 1914, and 
August, 1916, Great Britain’s mercantile tonnage had shrunk 
to 12,000,000 tons. Her tonnage had decreased 9,000,000 tons up 
to that time—not all lost, because a good many of her ships 
had been requisitioned for war purposes, for hospitals, for trans- 
ports, and for other things. At any rate they were taken off 
the ocean, so far as commerce was concerned. So in September, 
1916, Congress began to see that situation and finally passed 
the present law; but a great many of those who opposed the 
bill in 1914 still continued their opposition in 1916, and it was 
after a severe struggle that we were able to get the legislation 
under which we are working to-day and which constitutes the 
sheet anchor of our hopes in this great struggle. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosrnson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Florida yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator has truly stated what the 
record shows, but the Senator has failed to state what the 
record did not fully disclose and that which governed the vote 
upon that proposition at that time. It was well understood, 
well believed, at least, by a great many Senators that a propa- 
ganda at that time was attempting to foist upon this Govern- 
ment the German ships that had been interned in our ports. We 
did not intend to let any propaganda get an option on them and 
sell them to the Government; and while that matter was under 
discussion, as I remember, two attempts were made to so amend 
the bill that it would prevent our purchase of those German 
ships. We did not need to purchase them. We have gotten 
them to-day without purchase, and the vote that really decided 
the question was that vote, whicli was influenced entirely by 
the question whether or not we should authorize the Govern- 
ment to buy those interned German vessels. The majority of the 
Senate refused to do that. If that had been cut out, if we had a 
bill even at that time saying that you shall proceed to construct 
new vessels and not buy vessels that we already owned, I think 
there would have been little difficulty. 

Mr. REED. May I ask the Senator 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. REED. I desire the privilege of asking the Senator from 
North Dakota whether, if we had bought those German ships 
and had paid for those German ships at that time, and obtained 
a delivery of them with a free, clear title, without any complica- 
tions with England—and, of course, it goes without saying 
they would not have been purchased if there had been complica- 
tions—if the ships would not have paid for themselves four or 
five times over before the time arrived when we actually did 
seize them? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I can not tell how many 
times the ships would have paid for themselves, because I do 
not know what the exorbitant price would be which would 
be charged to the Government for them. We had the ships. 
It was not necessary for us to purchase them. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator from Florida will pardon me, we 
did not have the ships. We did not have any legal right to 
seize them. If we had seized them at that time it would have 
been an act of war. It would have been an act almost equiva- 
lent to piracy to have taken those ships. We had no right on 
earth to them. The right we finally got to those ships was the 
right we acquired as a belligerent after the war had arisen 
between us and Germany. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not a Senator who took any part in 
the debate who does not know that England protested against 
the Government of the United States buying those German 
ships, and that France protested against the purchase of them 
by the United States Government. It will be found in the 
Recorp, and everybody understood it at the time. 

Mr. REED. That is a different question from the one I am 
discussing. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, in reference to the mere 
question as to what it would have been worth to us if we had 
purchased the ships, upon the basis of freight to-day those 


ships would have earned $5,000,000 every month. Five million 
dollars a month is what they would have earned in freight 
alone. But, Mr. President, outside of that I will state to the 
Senator from Utah, his statement with regard to the protest of 
France and Great Britain is altogether new to me. I never 
heard of it. I am quite clear that both England and France 
would have been perfectly willing for us to acquire German or any 
other ships. It was wholly unnecessary to obtain any expres- 
sion from them, because we could not have bought the German 
ships if we had wanted to buy them. That testimony is before 
a committee of the Senate. If the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Warst] were on the floor, he was chairman of the special 
committee, and he could state that the agent in New York of 
the Hamburg-American Line came here to Washington and 
testified before that committee that his Government had for- 
bidden the sale of those ships to any power or any country or 
any person, and that they could not be bought under any cir- 
cumstances. That evidence was before the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If that is so then it is idle to talk about 
it and to talk about the great advantage it would have been to 
this Government. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Certainly it is, and I am merely reinfore- 
ing what the Senator from Missouri suggested in answer to the 
objection of the Senator from North Dakota to the purchase of 
them. As a business proposition it would have paid us to do it 
if we could have done it, but I said in the outset it is idle to 
talk about it, because we could not have purchased or chartered 
the German ships, and that was known and opposing the Dill 
because of such a fear was a mere pretense and an excuse, 
permit me to say to the gentlemen on the other side, urged at 
that time against that bill, because they had not any sort of 
enone that it was possible for the Government to buy those 
ships. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If it was a pretense and excuse on this 
side, it must have been a pretense and excuse on the part of some 
Senators on the other side also. But the Senator from Missouri 
predicated his argument upon the ground that we ought to have 
taken the ships and they would have paid for themselves over 
and over again. The Senator from Florida says we could not 
have gotten them, because Germany would not have sold them. 

Mr. FLETCHER. We certainly could not have gotten them. 
That is absolutely true, and they swore before a committee of 
this body that they would not sell them; that their Government 
had forbidden the transfer of the ships. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That disposes, then, of that question ab- 
solutely. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Certainly; that is what I have always said, 
that there was nothing in that claim whatever, because it was 
out of our power to get them even if we wanted to get them. 
But nobody expected to buy them, so far as I know. I was un- 
willing, as far as I was concerned, having charge of the bill at 
that time, to strike out of the bill all authority to purchase ships, 
because I did not know where we might have the opportunity to 
get ships, without any regard to the German ships. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If I remember the history of that.contest, 
an amendment was offered on this side to exclude the purchase 
of those ships, and it was voted down by Democratic Senators, 


SENATOR GALLINGER’S EIGHTY-FIRST BIRTHDAY. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the presence of the Senator 
from New Hampshire at this time reminds me that this is his 
eighty-first birthday. He is the oldest Member of this body not 
only in point of years, which he bears so well and so gracefully, 
but the oldest in point of service, and he is also the most lovable 
of all the Members of the Senate. I wish to break in upon this 
storm of discussion for a brief moment to speak in the name of 
my brethren on this side of the Chamber and say that we all 
congratulate the Senator that he has arrived at that stage of 
life’s journey when— 

Age o'er his brow has wrinkles flung, 
But his heart, his heart Is ever young. 

We, his colleagues, extend to him our congratulations, coupled 
with the earnest hope that he may be for many years spared to 
his family, his friends, the Senate of the United States, and to 
his country. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Florida yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, had I known that my good 


friend, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tilo nas], had in mind 
to say a word that touches my heart very deeply I certainly 
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would not have engaged in the debate that was taking place 
when I entered the Chamber. It has been said that there are 
times when the tongue of man can not speak what the heart 
feels, and certainly this is to me an occasion of that kind. 

If I can make myself believe, Mr. President, that I have the 
undivided respect and affection of the membership of this great 
body, and particularly the Members of the Democratie side 
of this Chamber, with whom I so often differ in debate, it is the 
highest possible reward that I could ask for a long service and 
for what I have endeavored to make a useful service. 

I have had no controversy during the 27 years of my member- 
ship in the Senate with any Senator that lasted overnight. I 
have an affection for every Member of this body, and whether I 
shall be here a long or a short period in the future I trust that 
when the time comes for me to leave this body I shall leave it 
with the regard that the Senator from Colorado assures me I 
have to-day, p 

I thank the Senator from Colorado for his exceedingly kind 
and generous words. I thank the membership of the Senate for 
the many assurances that I have had from time to time of their 
good will. I certainly shall endeavor in the future, as I haye 
in the past, to treat every Member of this great legislative body 
as I should wish to be treated myself, with a view of having 
their respect and affection, and with the hope that it may be 
merited on my part, 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I hope it will not be considered 
presumptuous upon my part to assume to speak for this side of 
the Chamber under these circumstances. 

The Senator from New Hampshire has most gracefully and 
feelingly expressed his high appreciation of the courtesy of the 
other side of the Chamber. I hope it is not amiss, Mr, President, 
for me, speaking for my fellow Republican Members of this 
Chamber, to say that we also deeply appreciate the courtesy, 
the breadth, and the kindness that inspired the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas], and that 
we wish to add an humble word to the expression of sympathy 
and the expression of appreciation which the beneficiary of your 
kindly act has just uttered. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I did not, of course, antici- 
pate the interruption of the discussion. It has taken such a 
turn that I shall not longer continue it. I think perhaps the 
main object of my rising at the time has been accomplished 
anyhow. I simply want to conclude by joining the Senator 
from Colorado in his remarks and in expressing with him the 
sentiments which he has better uttered than I could with refer- 
ence to the senior Senator from New Hampshire, our friend 
upon the other side. ; 

I have no animosities in this Chamber that I know of. On 
this side and the other my friendship extends individually and 
collectively to every Member. When I first eame to the Senate 
it was my privilege to become closely acquainted with the senior 
Senator from New Hampshire. I served with him on various 
committees, and he does me the honor to pair with me in a 
general way, and it has been a source of very great delight and 
very great pleasure always to be engaged with him in the work 
which devolves upon us here. 

Speaking with reference to all on the other side, I appreciate 
all their manifestations of courtesy and their cooperation, but I 
am sure my friends will excuse me when I say, with the best 
wishes for long life and continued health, our felicitations are 
extended now to “ the noblest Roman of them all,” 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I join in the congratulations 
and expressions of good will so fittingly presented by the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas] and by the other Senators 
who have just spoken. In the excitement of debate and in the 
stress of political battle we say many things which afterwards 
are the occasion of regret. We gain prejudices of which we 
afterwards are sometimes ashamed. No man who amounts to 
anything in this world fails to arouse antagonisms, The man 
who counts must give and take blows. The Senator from New 
Hampshire is possessed of that high spirit which compels him 
to contend for the cause in which he is enlisted regardless of 
his personal fortunes. Always he has fought with a high de- 
gree of chivalry; nevertheless he has not escaped unjust and 
sometimes bitter criticism. Such is the fate of all who in the 
public forum play the part of men, On the occasion of this 
his eighty-first birthday I desire to say that while I seldom 
agree upon matters of policy with the Senator from New 
Hampshire, I nevertheless always have believed he has been 
inspired by a high order of patriotism and guided by unsullied 
honesty. 
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The reason we differ is simply because we are of different 
schools of thought. That, indeed, is, after all, the sole reason 
for the différences between the two sides of this Chamber. 

There ought therefore to be no rancor or personal feeling in 
this body. I hope it will not often appear to disturb our counsels. 
In concluding what I have to say let me join in the hope that 
many more years of useful service to his country lie ahead of 
the distinguished Senator from New Hampshire, and that when 
his services end, as all men’s service must end some day, I am 
sure no honest man will ever say a word in any manner re- 
flecting upon the honor, sincerity, or patriotism of Jacon H. 
GALLINGER, of New Hampshire. 

Passing from that, I desire to say a word with reference to 
the controversy of yesterday, and I think it is 2 very appro- 
priate time to say that word. I shall say it very briefly. 

Mr, LODGE. Mr. President 2 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. LODGE. Will the Senator yield to me for just a moment 
in connection with what he has just said? 

Mr. REED, What I have to say will be said in two or three 
or a half dozen sentences, and then I will yield the floor to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I only want to say a word in connection with 
what the Senator from Missouri has so appropriately and well 
said in regard to our colleague from New Hampshire. I did 
not want to allow the occasion to pass without a word from me, 
because I have served with him longer than has anyone else 
in the Senate. 

Mr. REED. I gladly yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, Senator GALLINGER is the only 
Senator now in the Senate who was here when I entered it. 
We had previously been in the House of Representatives to- 
gether. Our friendship is one that covers many years. It has 
been an unbroken friendship, and has grown stronger with 
every year that has passed. 

We have here our differences of party principles, but this day, 
as we congratulate him on his reaching the age of 81 in such 
splendid condition, both mentally and physically, we think of 
him as a man and a friend, and there is nothing to exceed his 
devotion to the publie through all these years. Whether the 
service was conspicuous or inconspicuous, it was for the public 
good. He has never spared himself. His honesty, his strength 
of conviction, his high character are known to all men. 

I am not going to enter into a protracted eulogy of him. I 
only want to tell him what he knows without my saying it in 
public, that the affection I feel for him would not be satisfied 
if I did not express here, in the presence of all, my sense of his 
great public service and the value that his loyal friendship 
through all these years has been to me. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, very merited tributes have been 
justly paid to the ability and patriotism of the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]; I merely wish 
to express in a word my appreciation of the uniform courtesy 
which has always governed his every action and association in 
this body, and to say that it has been highly appreciated by me 
and shall ever be most kindly remembered. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, the people of the 
western part of our country and I, in common with them, have 
peculiar reasons to feel a great tenderness toward the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] and to congratulate 
ourselves on his presence in the Senate of the United States. 

The breadth of statesmanship displayed by him has been 
peculiar to himself, when his surroundings are considered. In 
all the fights for statehood which have been waged by the West- 
ern Territories, Senator GALLINGER, of New Hampshire, has al- 
ways stood the champion of the Western people; and for the 
State of Arizona I desire to express here publicly its thanks to 
him for the warm, broad-minded, considerate manner in which 
he has constantly treated the ambitions of that struggling 
people. 

Personally I know of no man in the Senate who is more de- 
servedly popular than is the Senator from New Hampshire; and 
when that end shall come to us, which must come to all, I pray 
God for each and every one of us that we may lay down our bur- 
dens as unsullied, as unstained, and with hands as clean, ag 
will the Senator from New Hampshire when he shall have ap- 
peared for the last time among us. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have served now for 
nearly a quarter of a century as a national Federal legislator 
in one body or the other. The service of the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] has been synchronous with mine 
and preceding it. I never knew him to be even accidentally 
right upon any question of purely partisan politics. Somehow 
or other, even if an accident could intervene to persuade him 
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from a provincial or sectional standpoint to vote right inci- 
dentally, while he was wrong from my standpoint generally, 
he never availed himself of it. 

I have never known a sweeter person, n man who was more 
of a real man, honest, true, faithful, and brave in the enter- 
tainment and expression of opinion than the Senator from New 
Hampshire. When a partially reconstructed rebel can say that 
about a down-east Yankee, that ought to go pretty far. 

I have served with him on committees, I have seryed with 
him in this body, and I have never yet seen the day, as far apart 
as he and I were and are politically, when a statement of his 
about a matter of fact did not carry with me absolute verity. 
not verisimilitude, as statements of that sort coming from 
Representatives and Senators generally do, but absolute verity. 
I would no more doubt his word, I would no more doubt his 
integrity, intellectual or moral, than I would doubt my own. 

It is a matter of great consequence to be able to say upon the 
eighty-first birthday of a “standpat.” partisan Republican, not- 
withstanding all the outside uplifting and progressiveness of 
the universe, that nobody representing any faction of any party 
ean bring forward a man who has been braver and truer and 
more honest from his standpoint—I started to say than Senator 
GALLINGER, but I will say than Dr. GALLINGER, because I believe 
he prefers to be called “ doctor.” 

When I look back over all the long legislation for the im- 
provement of the sanitary conditions of the District of Colum- 
bia and the efforts of the Senator from New Hampshire as a 
member of the District Committee and other committees deal- 
ing with those matters, when I see how great an improvement 
there has been since a quarter of a century ago, when I first 
came here, and when I remember that most of it has come 
about by his initiative, I think that the whole people of the 
United States owe it to themselves to render God .thanks—not 
him—that he has reached his eighty-first birthday. 

Of course I know the Senator from New Hampshire well 
enough to know that if he could have escaped this occasion, he 
would have done so; but, under the providence of God, he can 
not escape it; he just had to live this long; God decreed it years 
ago. : 

Mr. President, my temperament is such that I either love 
men or hate them; nobody is indifferent to me. I hate men 
when I hate ther: because I think they are untrue, I think they 
are insincere, I think that they camouflage; and I love men 
when I love them because I think they are true and do not 
camouflage and are not insincere. I love an open enemy who 
fights me to the hilt of the dagger very much more than I love 
a fellow with velvet gloves who seeks an aperture under my 
fifth rib without advising me beforehand that he is going to 
seek it. I think that Senator GALLINGER falls withia the lines 
of the people whom I lave, and whom I have a right to love and 
do love, because they are honest and because I try to be honest. 


WAE-RISK IXSURANCE—CONFERENCE REPORT, 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. On behalf of the committee of con- 
ference I submit to the Senate a report of the conferees on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to Senate joint resolution 133. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia 
submits a conference report, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the conference report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 133) authorizing the granting of insurance 
under the act entitled “An act to authorize the establishment 
of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Depart- 
ment” approved September 2, 1914, as amended by the act ap- 
proved Octeber 6, 1917, on application by a person other than 
the person to be insured, having met, after full and free con- 
ference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House, and agree to the same. 

Joun Snanr WILLIAMS, 
Hoge SMITH, 
REED S{Įmoor, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
T. W. Stats, 
Saar RAYBURN, 
A. E. WINsLow, 
8 Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgin. I will inquire if the Senate has been 


informed as to whether the House has taken action on the 
report? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
there has been no message as yet from the House of Repre- 
sentatives regarding the conference report. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In connection with presenting this 
report I desire to withdraw the separate report made on yes- 
terday by the Senate conferees. On yesterday, for the Senate 
conferees alone, I presented a statement that we had conceded 
all the House amendments in eonference, and that therefore 
no conference report was necessary, we having ylelded entirely 
to the House. We came in the Senate and asked that the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement and concur in the House 
amendments. There was some discussion upon the subject; 
and while I still entertain the view that either plan Is entirely 
satisfactory, I myself from the first preferred the plan of a 
formal report from the conferees: Since I presented the action . 
of the Senate conferees the conferees have met and have agreed 
upon a joint report that has gone to the House, and I present 
it now to the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report submitted by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; the conference report must be 
acted upon by the other House first. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That was the Chair's first 
understanding, but the Secretary informed the Chair that the 
Senator from Georgia had presented a conference report. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I merely send it to the desk and 
ask to withdraw the formal resolution which I offered yester- 
day, as the conferees have agreed in giving this direction to the 
matter and submit a formal conference report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the re- 
quest of the Senator from Georgia is granted. The Chair hears 
no objection, and the conference report will lie on the table 
for the present. 


SENATORIAL ELECTION IN WISCONSIN, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I wish, without taking up 
the time of the Senate by requesting that the Secretary read 
it at the desk, to request, in lieu of that, that there be printed 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks an editorial appearing 
in the Milwaukee Journal entitled “Ask Lenroor to withdraw, 
Republican organs in State ask union on Davies. Leading 
German-language organ of Milwaukee among G. O. P. papers "— 
G. O. P.” means the good old party“ now supporting Presi- 
dent’s choice.” 

I also ask to have inserted in the Recorp an article appear- 
ing in the same paper on March 25 entitled Duty of LENROOT. 
Indiana Republican organ says it is to withdraw.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think this is absolutely un- 
necessary, and I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi has not concluded. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I also ask that there be inserted in the 
Recorp, appearing upon page 3 of the same paper, an article 
entitled “Why Lenroor is unavailable. Chicago Republican 
paper calls Chairman West’s bluff. Chance Wisconsin would 
take with Lenroor as Senator. Chairman West passes the lie, 
and now it is up to him to show who is telling a lie.” 

I ask that, upon the second column of that same paper, there 
be printed a communication of Chairman West denying certain 
charges against Mr. Lenroor, so that both sides of the con- 
troversy may appear in parallel columns in the RECORD, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I object, and I ask for the 
regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made by the 
Senator from Utah to the request of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. Hand it to me, then, and I will 
stand here in my place and read it all. It will take about three 
hours. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I demand the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from ‘Utah de- 
mands the regular order. We dre still in the morning business, 
and reports of committees only are in order at the present time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do not know any rule of 
this body that forbids a Senator who has acquired the recog- 
nition of the Chair from talking as long as he pleases upon 
any subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall therefore proceed to talk, and talk 
upon this particular subject, by reading these articles. 

Mr. KENYON, Regular order! 

Mr. SMOOT. Regular order, Mr. President! 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is called 
for, and in the morning hour the Chair thinks that the regular 
order, being demanded, must be followed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that, but I am within the 
regular order. I am now talking about the regular order, and 
I am going to continue to talk about the regular order. I do 
not know of any rule of this body—I have tried to find a rule 
very many times—that could shut a Senator off from talking 
when he wanted to talk. I think it would be very valuable if 
the Chair could find a rule of that sort, but I have never dis- 
covered it, and I do not think there is any rule of that sort; 
and if I am to be made a martyr in order that a rule of that 
sort may be established I shall be very glad of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Regular order! 

Mr. KENYON. Regular order! 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, Mr. President, having addressed my- 
self to the Chair and having been recognized, I shall proceed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is compelled to 
rule that the Senator from Mississippi is not in order. There 
is nothing before the Senate at the present time. There is no 
report of a committee before the Senate, which is the regular 
order; and the regular order is that prescribed in the procedure 
for the morning hour. 3 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Do I understand that the Chair has finally 
ruled that there is some limitation to a Senator's right to talk; 
because, if that is true, I shall be very glad of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The present occupant of the 
chair will make that ruling during the morning hour. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. I am doubly glad that the 
Senator from Delaware happens to be the presiding officer of 
this august body. I have been waiting for years for some as- 
sertion that at some time, somewhere, somehow, a Senator 
might be cut short from talking indefinitely; and I am glad to 
welcome the fact that I am the Senator who has been cut short. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Reports of committees are in 
order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Later on, when we get out of the morning 
hour, I shall assume the floor once more, and then I do not 
believe that even the Senator from Utah can cut me off from 
talking indefinitely, indescribably, foolishly, or otherwise, just 
as I please, as other Senators have done from time immemorial. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN., Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. Has the morning business been concluded? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. We are still in the morning 
business. The introduction of bills and joint resolutions is in 
order, 

After the presentation of certain bills and joint resolutions, 
which appear under the appropriate heading, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further morn- 
ing business, the morning business is closed. 


REGISTRATION FOR MILITARY SERVICE. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate joint resolu- 
tion 124. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 124) providing for the registration for military service of 
all male persons citizens of the United States or residing in the 
United States who have, since the 5th day of June, 1917, and on 
or before the day set for the registration by proclamation by 
the President, attained the age of 21 years, in accordance with 
such rules and regulations as the President may prescribe 
under the terms of the act approved May 18, 1917, entitled “An 
act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the 
Military Establishment of the United States.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending amendment is 
that of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New]. 

PUNISHMENT OF ESPIONAGE. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I do not wish to open a politi- 
cal debate. What I have to say I hope will not arouse any 
antagonism or partisanship, 

Mr. President, I am in favor of pitiless publicity when it is 
the truth. I favor criticism when it is just. I deplore criticism 
when it is unjust. I am going to unfold, I think, a tale which 
is true, which I believe some of the Senators who arose on this 
floor and criticized the Aircraft Board and the administration 
will regret, and I desire that it be given pitiless publicity. 

I am not here to defend the Aircraft Board. I know very little 
about their work. But on yesterday afternoon, after the Congress 
had adjourned, I had a meeting of the subcommittee, in which 
certain amendments adopted by the House were requested by 
the Attorney General not to be agreed to—amendments to a bill 
that has passed the Senate making it a crime to injure property 
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of the United States in the interest of the enemy. It went to 
the House of Representatives, and they amended it by making 
it read “injuring by violence,” when, Mr. President, a great deal 
of injurious work has been done through spies that was not done 
by violence. They also provided that it must be done with in- 
tent, when we had one case where a mechanic in one of the great 
Government arsenals, in using a piece of pasteboard to separate 
the component parts that go into the shells, instead of using the 
pasteboard threw it aside, not, as he says, for the purpose or 
with the intent of injuring the United States for the benefit of 
the enemy, but in order that he might make more money from 
a commercial standpoint. He was making them by the piece, 
and he could make 10 without the pasteboard to 1 with the 
pasteboard; and therefore, in order to make money, he left 
it out and thousands and thousands of shells had to be thrown 
away. 

Then, Mr. President, in order to give a hearing on this matter, 
there came into my office a very prominent man in the United 
States, who is on the detective force. He brought with him this 
bracket which I hold in my hand. It is a bracket which goes on 
each side of the Bristow fighting machine. It holds the radiator 
rod that goes through here upon the machine. He brought me 
that to show what German spies had done. I stated upon this 
floor when the espionage bill was up—and I was criticized for 
making extravagant statements—that there are 100,000 spies in 
this country, and I am here to say now that I believe, instead of- 
100,000, there are 400,000. 

What has been done? Why have we no fighting machines in 
France? Why have we not carried out our schedule in furnish- 
ing on the Ist day of April two or three hundred Bristow fighting 
machines? That was the contract. They were to be furnished. 
Why was it not done? Because a German spy, as any Senator 
can see, had cut the steel in two and filled it with lead and then 
painted it over, and when the first machine was tried out it fell 
to the ground. A British officer, an inspector of that great plant, 
in order to see what was the matter, found that this piece of 
steel had been tampered with. That delayed the building of 
the Bristow machines for more than two months. Why? Be- 
cause every machine had to be examined, and these pieces had 
to be made over again. An investigation had to be made, be- 
cause the men making the machines did not know how these ma- 
chines had been interfered with and what other devilish work 
had been done. 

Mr. President, if I were Secretary of War or the President of 
the United States, I would commandeer the Curtiss plant and 
turn out every man in that plant and hire only loyal Americans 
and dispense with those under suspicion. I want to say, in pass- 
ing, that some of the leading men in that plant have German 
names. I make no charge upon those men; they may be innocent 
men, but they have strange names to me. But we do know that 
spies are in that plant, and they have delayed the furnishing of 
the Bristow machines or fighting planes on time to Pershing, 
and that is the cause of it. Any man can examine that. 

I desire to give the name of this detective to the chairman of 
the Military Affairs Committee and let him look at the maps 
showing where this probably was done, in the paint shop—they 
have not discovered the man yet—and let him have these men 
here and examine them, and then they will find out why fighting 
machines have not been sent to Gen. Pershing. I accidentally 
caught on to it by an examination of this witness before a sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Committee. To have sent these ma- 
chines to France probably would have meant the death of every 
young man who has gone or will go to France to fly and fight 
for his country. 

This is an answer to somè of the criticisms made on this floor 
on Tuesday. Let us stop fighting among ourselves and fight 
the war. 

REGISTRATION FOR MILITARY SERVICE. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 124) providing for 
the registration for military service of all male persons citizens of 
the United States or residing in the United States who have, since 
the 5th day of June, 1917, and on or before the day set for the 
registration by proclamation by the President, attained the age 
of 21 years, in accordance with such rules and regulations as 
the President may prescribe under the terms of the act approved 
May 18, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize the President to 
macae temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 

tates.” 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, when the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopce] a few moments ago asked me to yield to 
him I was about to say that it is with very great regret I learn 
of the bitter political debate which occurred in the Senate on yes- 
terday. Since the war began we have heard very little of politics 
upon this floor. The one or two outbursts that have come have 
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been occasioned by matters arising outside of the Chamber. The 
debate of yesterday appears to be an unfortunate exception. 

A battle is raging in Europe that may involve the fate of civili- 
zation for a thousand years. English and French and American 
soldiers are dying side by side. They are falling by the hun- 
dreds, by the thousands, by the tens of thousands, their blood 
uniting in one common stream and mingling with the trampled 
dust of the battlefield is forming a crimson cement that should 
forever unite the lovers of liberty, the defenders of democracy. 
In contrast with that battle which covers a field that stretches 
for hundreds of miles, every foot of which is lurid with flames 
belched from the mouths of innumerable cannon and wrapped in 
a smoke shroud that rolls from the millions of rifles; a battle 
that is being carried on by men who burrow deep beneath the 
earth and by men who fly 25,000 feet above its surface; a battle 
where deeds of heroism are being hourly done that outrival the 
glory of Marathon and the deathless valor of Thermopylae; 
while our own sons and brothers, at death grips with the legions 
of autocracy. are being forced back step by step, stubbornly 
fighting, gallantly dying, how small, how contemptible appears 
the performance in this Chamber on yesterday when the Senate, 
turning aside from the world tragedy, spent the day in political 
bickerings over a bye election about to be held in the State of 
Wisconsin. 

Most pitiable of all was the spirit of recrimination mani- 
fested. The world is given to understand that the aisle between 
the Republican side and the Democratic side marks a separation 
between American citizens; that the election of a Democrat in 
the State of Wisconsin or the election of a Republican in Wis- 
consin will have a tremendous effect upon this war, because, 
forsooth, there is a difference in the character of the loyalty of 
Republicans and Democrats. I utterly repudiate that doctrine. 

It will be conceded without argument that I have been, per- 
haps, as bitter a partisan Democrat as has sat in this Chamber 
for many years. I have found but little I could agree with in 
the matter of mere domestic policies that were advanced by my 
Republican brethren. I said this morning, and I repeat, we are 
of different schools of political thought. I abominate the ideas 
and theories you may have advanced with reference to your pro- 
tective tariff.. I have not agreed with your financial policies; 
I can not accept your theories of banking and currency; apon 
all questions of that kind I am in disagreement with you. I 
can unhesitatingly stand here and contend with you over them. 
But, when it comes to a question of loyalty to this Government, 
I deny that there can be drawn a line between a loyal Democrat 
and a loyal Republican. 

I have watched the course of affairs in the Senate and I 
know as I look across this aisle that I am looking into the 
faces of men whose sons are, some of them, upon the battle 
line, some of them in training camps, some of them upon the 
blue waves of the ocean, either upon battleships or upon those 
wasps of the sea that are seeking to destroy the submarines 
that menace our communication with our allies. As I look 
upon this side I see men whose sons are engaged in the same 
loyal service. As I look into the hearts of all here I know 
that each man would give his last drop of blood that surges 
through his veins if he could bring victory to our arms and a 
glorious fruition to our hopes. 

So I appeal to the Senate that we shall have done with these 
miserable little political bickerings. Let the election go on 
in Wisconsin. Let us go on with our business here. I say 
as a Democrat if I were a voter in Wisconsin I would vote for 
the Democratic candidate, but I also say as a Democrat that 
if either one of the leading candidates is returned a loyal man 
will be sworn in at yonder desk. 

Now, I appeal for another thing. I appeal that Senators shall 
keep their heads in all matters. The sentiment was expressed 
this morning by my distinguished friend the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Netsox] in words better than I have employed. 
There have been mistakes made, disappointments have come 
to us and will come, and wherever a mistake is made it is 
the duty of loyal men to point out that mistake. If a man is 
doing something which a Senator believes will injure the 
eountry, he ought instantly to call attention to it. Any other 
policy is a policy of suicide. It is also a policy of imbecility. 
But when we find a mistake has been made it ought not to be 
overstated. The fact ought to be given and not something that 
is a gross exaggeration of the fact. 

The matter that led me to take the floor this morning was 
the remark just made by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Overman]. He called attention to some trouble with aero- 
planes. I think I ought to say to the Senate that I have taken 
oceasion to look somewhat into the situation with reference to 
our aeroplane program. We are not up to that program, it is 
true, but statements have been made upon the floor of the 
Senate to the effect that the Liberty motor is a failure; that our 
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whole aeroplane effort is broken down. The impression is given 
to many Senators and to the country that nil we have done 
in the way of an air program has ignominiously failed. 

Mr. President, the Liberty motor is not a failure. I talked on 
yesterday with the expert the British Government has sent 
here, the man whose business it has been for nearly three years 
to create the motors for the air service of England. I saw the 
cable in which English governmental officers were insisting 
upon the speediest delivery to them of 3,000 of these motors. 

Now, will any man claim that the British Government, with 
its expert upon the ground, and perhaps the greatest expert in 
the world, is insistent upon having 3,000 worthless motors? 

The French Government, according to the best information I 
have, has ordered a large number of these motors. The Italian, 
I am informed, has ordered a large number, I was told 3.000 or 
more. Those Governments are not ordering a worthless ma- 
chine. They know a good machine, They have tried this ques- 
tion out upon the battle field in actual contest. The answer I 
make to all these criticisms is this: Although we may have met 
with some disappointments it is net fair, it is not right, to say 
that the Liberty motor is a failure. 

Senators are sometimes misled, as are other people. The 
question is raised whether we have a motor which is employed 
in the type of machine that is to be used only by a few great 
expert fliers and fighters. It is probably true that the British 
have one type of machine, which is made almost entirely by 
hand and which can only be made slowly, that is superior to 
the Liberty motor, and will therefore be employed in the very 
highest class of fighting machines as a- preferential engine. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of New Mexico in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. KNOX. I share with the view expressed by the Senator 
from Missouri in regurd to the construction of motors and uni- 
fying construction, but I am sure the Senator does not wish to 
be misunderstood in his statement in respect to the Liberty 
motor. I have listened with great interest to what has been 
said on the floor of the Senate upon that subject, because I 
was somewhat startled by rumors I had beard in regard to it. 
As I gathered the statement, it amounted to this, that the 
lighter machines which were designed for the battle planes had 
turned out to be practically a failure and have been discarded, 
but the larger machines were found to be enfirely effective and 
efficient for driving what they call bombing planes. Now. if 
that is correct, I think the statements made by the Senator 
from Missouri are somewhat misleading, because I do not 
understand that the charge was generally against the Liberty 
motor, but specifically as to the lighter motor for battle planes. 

Mr. REED. I was not referring to a statement that might 
bave been made by any particular individual on any particular 
day. I am referring to general statements that have been 
floating around. Some expressions I have heard made upon the 
floor at different times have been quite as brond as I have put 
the case. I want the Senator from Pennsylvania to understand 
I was not referring to something somebody might have said on 
yesterday. 

Mr. President, T do not think the statement, as finally made 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania, will be found te be quite 
in accordance with all that has been accomplished. My under- 
standing is that we started in to make a light plane, and that 
in the rapid development of the airplane business it wus found 
we had passed rather beyond that. The same motor is now used 
but with more cylinders, 

The original plan ef this moter was to build it so that units 
could be added. The first machine I saw contemplated a 12- 
cylinder motor. My understanding is that this motor will drive 
n machine that can be used not onty for bombing purposes, but 
it will drive a really fine fighting machine, and it will answer 
every purpose, except, it may be said, that the English have a 
motor enough superior so that it will be employed upon the 
very highest class of fighting machine where there are only one 
or two men who ride the machine. In other words, I think the 
Situation is much more hopeful than it has been presented. 

Now, a word more abont the motor and I am through with 
this statement. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Menater answer just 
one question there, nud I am asking it for information? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Is there any reason in the world why we 
can not produce a motor equal in efliciency to that used in 
France or in Great Britain? 

Mr. REED. Let me answer that in this way. We are en- 
gaged in a quantitative production, a production that when it 
is under way will mean that vast quantities of these motors will 
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be turned out by machinery. The tooling, the finishing, prac- 
tically everything, is done by machinery. The English make a 
motor for the very highest class of fighting machine that is 
made almost entirely by hand. It requires infinite labor and 
fitting and time, and there are only a limited number of men 
capable of that particular class of work. Of course, in time we 
will perhaps reach a point even better than the motors that are 
now being made by any country. But understand, this motor 
had to be designed, it had to be built, it had to be worked out 
in the factories, and we started in on the plan of quantity 
production, 

I think I can say that, while we have been delayed and have 
not made as much headway as we hoped, many of the delays 
which have come were unavoidable. There were nearly a thou- 
sand changes, first and last, made in this motor, most of them 
small, most of them trifling. There have been some delays, and 
I say to you frankly I believe that one great trouble has been 
in the War and Navy Departments, for it has not been the Air- 
craft Board that has had the construction of these machines. 
It has been done through the War and Navy Departments, and 
I think there are delays there. I think there can be reforms 
there that will be of great benefit. 

Whatever those objections are, they ought to be met, but I 
am trying to give the impression which I think is the truthful 
one, that in a very short time we will be turning out vast quan- 
tities of these motors and that they will be a most useful part 
of the war machinery. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I just ask the Senator a question, 
because I think he will agree with me. We ought not to send 
to Europe for our boys’ use a machine that will be inferior to 
the machine of the enemy. We ought to secure a better one 
if possible. I do not think the Senator would suggest that we 
should even start in with a machine, whether it is machine made 
or hand made, that is not equivalent at least to the best ma- 
chine used by the enemy against us. 

Mr. REED. Of course, from one viewpoint what the Senator 
said is correct, but let me present it to him in this way. Let 
us ‘assume that there are about four different types of machine 
that must constantly be in use. There is a training machine. 
It can be made in quantities. There is u scouting machine. 
Our motor does the work for that in fine shape. There is a 
bombing machine. Our motor does the work for that in splendid 
shape. Then, we have a fighting machine that is not as good 
as the very best, but still is a machine that is of very great 
practical power. Suppose we can make vast quantities of these 
machines for the first three types I have named and leave some 
British and French machine shops to make the highest class 
of fighting machines; is it not wise to go on and produce a 
quantity and to do that as rapidly as possible? I am not say- 
ing they are perfection. I am simply saying I think we ought 
to get the right viewpoint. 

There has been great complaint made about delay in pro- 
ducing the finished machines. There are some facts with ref- 
erence to that the Senate ought to know which I learned by 
conversation with these gentlemen. I am not sure that it is 
new to anybody; it was new to me. 

When we started to build aeroplanes we were talking, to a 
large extent, about the ordinary aeroplanes. It is, outside the 
motor, a simple device. A modern plane is a very complicated 
machine that is changing every day, almost every moment. I 
am told a modern fighting aeroplane, aside from the motor, car- 
ries an aerial telephone, an aerial telegraph outfit, a great num- 
ber of the most delicate instruments, a photographic appliance 
of the most perfect character, so that pictures can be taken from 
20,000 feet in the air; it carries oxygen gas, so that the aviator 
can breathe at great altitudes; also an appliance by which he 
can warm his body by turning in an electric current and warm 
his hands and his feet. It is, in short, a most complicated, in- 
tricate, and delicate machine. In fact, it is several compli- 
cated and intricate machines, all made of the lightest possible 
material, all so arranged that it will not interfere with the 
almost lightninglike evolution that the aviator must perform in 
battle. In addition to what I have said, it carries from one to 
three guns, and these rapid-fire guns have to be so artfully 
timed they will fire between the propeller blades when revolving 
with the rapidity of lightning without striking the propeller. 

Now, to make a thing like that takes time. It means the 
greatest conceivable difficulties. So if we find there are some 
delays in the machine we ought not to lose heart; we ought not 
to be hypercritical; we should always require that the best foot 
be put forward and the best and highest talent of the country 
be employed. I do not claim there have been no mistakes, but 
I hope the facts I have stated may in some respect tend to clear 
up certain misunderstandings. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


During the speech of Mr. REED, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri 
will suspend. The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which will be 
stated. P ğ 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 8686) making appropriations 
for the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
er 1 for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 

After the conclusion of Mr. Rxxp's speech, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of House bill 8696. 

Mr. ASHURST. Yesterday when the bill was under consid- 
eration a point of order was made and was sustained as to the 
amendment proposed by the committee on pages 5 and 6. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of New Mexico in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Arizona yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to call the attention of the chairman 
of the committee to the fact that the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Owen], I think, has corrected that matter. 

Mr. ASHURST. Very well, then. 

Mr. GRONNA. It was corrected when the Senator from Ari- 
zona was not in his seat. 

Mr. ASHURST. In order that I may understand the situa- 
tion on the point of order that was made against the amendment 
on page 5, I ask if the point of order that was made against the 
amendment on page 5 simply struck from the bill that part of 
the amendment commencing after the word “Provided,” on line 
21, page 5, and extending down to and including the word 
“ further,” on page 6, line 4? 

Mr. GRONNA. I will state to the Senator it is my under- 
standing that the point of order was made against peyote, but 
not against the provision for the prosecution of people who 
might bring liquor into an Indian reservation. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is what I wished to be correctly in- 
formed upon. 

Mr. GRONNA. There are two provisos in the amendment, or 
rather there are two amendments, and it was against the first 
amendment the Senator from Oklahoma made a point of order. 
That has been corrected, I understand. If I am mistaken, I 
wish the Chair would inform me. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let the Secretary read, beginning on page 5, 
the item for suppressing the liquor traffic so that we will be 
able to understand what action was taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The Secretary. The part stricken out on a point of order 
commenced on page 5, line 21, after the numerals “$150,000,” 
and is in the following words: 


Provided, That the sale of anhalonium or peyote to an Indian, or 
its introduction into the Indian country, shal „ and is hereby, de- 
clared to be a violation of the acts of July 23, 1892 (27 Stat. L., p. 


260), and January 30, 1897 (29 Stat. L., p. 506), and punishable in 
accordance with penalties provided for. therein, 

Mr. ASHURST. Very well. Then I simply move to strike 
out the word “ further,” in line 4, page 6, after the word “Pro- 
vided,” so as to read: 

Provided, That possession by a 


country where the introduction 
statute shall be an offense and 


visio 
30, 1897 (29 Stat. L., p. 506). 


I ask that amendment to the amendment be made. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. ASHURST. Now, according to the record I have kept, 
that concludes the committee amendments. I ask the Chair if 
that is true. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is, The matter now pend- 
ing is the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Owen] which has been read, and it is before the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have it read again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 66, after line 4, at the end of the 
item relating to the Five Civilized Tribes of Indians, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw from 
the Treasury of the United States, from funds on dopant to on bin Don 


of the Chickasaw Tribe of Indiaus in O e 


klahoma, sum 
to be used for construction and equipment of dormitories at the Murray 
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State School of Agriculture at Tishomingo, Okla., and to be immediately 
available in addition to the sum of $50,000 provided for the same use 
by section 18 of the Indian appropriation act of March 2, 1917, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as I understand, that is the 
same amendment that was offered by the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Owen], as to which he said that the Indians them- 
«selves requested this appropriation. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is true. It is not an appropriation out 
of the Treasury, but out of Indian funds. 

5 Mr. SMOOT. I understood that it was out of the Indian 
‘unds. 

Mr. ASHURST. And they wish it to be made. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona rose. 

Mr. ASHURST. If my colleague will yield to me for a 
moment before we leave the question of peyote, I wish to ask 
unanimous consent to include in the Record, without reading 
them, a telegram from the governor of the State of Utah and 
one also from the governor of the State of Nevada on the sub- 
ject of peyote. These telegrams are in the nature of petitions, 
and that is the reason I ask that they be included in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
to do so will be granted. 

The telegrams referred to are as follows: 


SALT LAKE, UTAH, February N, 1918. 
CHAIRMAN COMMITTER ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

I wish to urge the passage by Congress of a measure prohibiting the 
use of peyote, a drug u extensively by Indians with particularly 
vicious results. Utah now has a law prohibiting use of the drug. 

Simon BAMBERGER, Governor. 


Without objection, permission 


Carson City, Nev., February 20, 1918. 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Understanding that bill prohibiting interstate shipments of the drug 

ote bas been introduced and is to come before your committee, I 
Vato the liberty of most respectfully urging you to report this bill fa- 
vorably. Nevada has bassoa a law prohibiting the sale of this drug, and 
we need the interstate prohibition act to protect our Indians. We 
consider this a matter of very great importance. 

EnMEr D. BOYLE, 
Governor of Nevada. 

Mr. GORE rose. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I understand the 
committee amendments have been disposed of, and I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Owen] has not yet been disposed of and is now before the 
Senate for action. The question is on that amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to say I had risen to make an inquiry as 
to whether or not the amendment had been disposed of. My 
understanding was that it had not been. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment has now been 
agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Arizona will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 25, line 13, it is proposed to add 
the following: 

That hereafter no Indian reservation shall be created nor shall any 
additions be made to one heretofore created within the limits of the 
States of New Mexico and Arizona, except by act of Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I wish to detain the 
Senate but one minute about this amendment. States other than 
the States of New Mexico and Arizona have been protected as 
proposed by the amendment. Only last year there was created 
an enormous Indian reservation, for which there was no earthly 
need, in the county in which I live. It is now threatened by 
Executive order to enlarge other reserves affecting both New 
Mexico and Arizona. Notwithstanding, as I am informed, the 
Indians now have something like 10,000 acres of land apiece for 
every member of the tribe, this policy has been pursued to a 
point which makes us feel that when we make an appropriation 
from the Treasury we must have the guarantee of an act of 
Congress to make it good. There is no limitation on the power 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to recommend the exten- 
sion to any distance or for any length of these Indian reserva- 
tions in our State for the enlargement of which there is no 
earthly necessity. 

Any one who will look at conditions in that State and at the 
map will know, I think, before any more public land is taken 
away from the people who have got to meet conditions subse- 
quent to this war, when the Indians are so amply provided for, 
that it would be an outrage on the people not only of that State, 


I offer the amendment which I send 


aoe upon all who are interested in the public lands of the United 
ates. 

In connection with this matter I have prepared an exhibit, and 
I have had my secretary make it a little bigger, showing the 
areas which are devoted to Indian and forest reservations. 
There [indicating] are the Indian reserves which have already 
been made in my State, which are shown in red; the green 
indicates the forest reserves, and the white indicates the desert 
and mountain lands; all that is left. There has been taken 
from that State nearly half of the best land in the State. It 
has been dedicated to the balance of the United States in the 
shape of forest reserves. The department has given the land 
which is indicated on this map by red to the Indians, when there 
are 20 white men to one Indian in the State. That land [indi- 
cating] is all that is left to the State of Arizona with which to 
pay taxes to support its government. Then it is sought on be- 
half of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to run across the line 
into New Mexico. Senators will observe from the map that in 
connection with the Navajo Reservation the yellow area goes 
clear into the adjoining State of New Mexico. To make these 
enlargements either in Arizona or New Mexico is contrary to all 
common sense and reason. 

I sincerely hope that the Senate will maintain its dignity by 
saying that no more public lands of the United States, which 
will be badly needed bye and bye, shall be carried out of the pos- 
session of the people of the United States by mere Executive 
order. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Arizona a question? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. I heard the Senator’s amendment read only 
hurriedly, but, as I understand, it only applies to the States 
of Arizona and New Mexico. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. It applies to Arizona and to New 
Mexico only because the other States are protected. Arizona 
and New Mexico have the right to that protection, and they 
have got to come to Congress for it. Those two States have 
been left out. It is only proposed to give those States the 
right which other States already have. . 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator will permit me further, the 
Senator also discussed the question of the public lands. The 
Senator’s amendment does not have reference to public lands, 
but simply has reference to the Indians; it has reference to the 
enlargement of Indian reservations. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona: The amendment provides that no 
other Indian reservation shall be created or that no Indian 
reservation now in existence shall be enlarged without being 
authorized by an act of Congress. That is all. It proposes to 
retain what Congress ought always to have kept—the right of 
disposition of the public lands. r 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
which has been proposed by my colleague will be adopted. I 
speak with familiarity as to the Indian reservations in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, The reservations in those two States are 
large enough now, and even as I speak I have before me a 
letter from the Bureau of Indian Affairs, in which I am ad- 
vised that the Interior Department has under consideration the 
question of making a large addition to a certain reservation in 
New Mexico and Arizona. 

There was a tribe of Indians in Arizona, to wit, the Papa- 
goes, which the Arizona delegation in Congress felt ought to 
have some small additions made to their reservation to take 
care of the watering places used by those Indians; indeed, we 
went so far in 1916 as to ask the department to set aside a 
proper area as an addition to their reservation, but when the 
Executive order came down we found to our amazement that 
instead of a few thousand acres being set aside, over 2,000,000 
acres were set aside, and it required months for us to correct 
the error. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr, ASHURST. I do. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Does not the Senator from Ari- 
zona think that under the circumstances it would be wise to 
insert a provision in this amendment to the effect that any re- 
serve created by Executive order shall be considered unlaw- 
fully created after this date, or something like that, to prevent 
the establishment of a reserve by Executive order before this 
bill goes into effect? 

Mr. ASHURST. I think that is a very wise plan, and I hope 
my colleague will give his attention to it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It will be done, if they con- 
template doing it, before this bill goes into effect. I suggest 
whether it would not be possible to insert a provision in this 
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bill to make unlawful the creation of such reservations after 
this date? I merely make the suggestion- for consideration. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I think I shall take the oppor- 
tunity of adopting that suggestion, though I do not think the 
department will do anxthiug contrary to the spirit of the amend- 
ment proposed. As will be remenibered, however, as the Sena- 
tor suggests, when some years ago a bill was passed here de- 
claring that no further reservations should be made in certain 
States, the President, before the bill beeame a law, made reser- 
vations as big as he pleased, and then signed the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is why I suggested that 
there should be some such provision in the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I desire, if I possibly can, to stop 
that policy, because it is so manifestly unjust, but I think the 
department, or at least the President of the United States, on 
the proper showing by this map of these conditions, will consent 
that no more public lands shall be disposed of without the sanc- 
tion of Congress being obtained before the disposition. 8 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to say a few 
words with relation to the amendment which has been offered 
by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. SMITH]. 

We in the West have had a large and unfortunate experience 
relative to the withdrawal of public lands from entry. The 
manner in which these reserves have been made by the Govern- 
ment has become almost unendurable. There is hardly a 
Western State in which millions and millions of. acres of land 
have not been set aside as forest reserves. The policy became 
of such a serious nature that Congress passed an act that no 
longer should there be withdrawals of public lands for forest 
purposes without the consent of Congress. 

Mr. President, reference has been made here to the passage 
of that bill 10 or 12 years ago. It passed the House and then 
passed the Senate, and before the conference committee could 
report upon it there were forest reserves equal to about 40,000,- 
000 acres, created by the proclamation of the then President 
of the United States. He new, or should have known, that 
there was about to be passed in Congress a bill which would pre- 
vent the creation of forest reserves, and thus his action was an 
evasion not appreciated by the West. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, Arizona has too many Indian 
reservations. The creation of a reserve deprives a State of the 
right to tax the land within its borders and is an interference 
with the rights of the State. It is an outrage that millions of 
acres of land in a sovereign State of this Union should be set 
aside and forever held without the right of taxation by the 
State. That never was in contemplation by the framers of the 
Constitution, because’ the National Government, if it should 
earry that principle ta the extreme, would have the power to 
almost annihilate a State by withdrawing great portions of the 
land of the State from taxation. 

Mr. President, it seems to me if there is no provision of law 
prohibiting the setting aside of Indian reservations that we 
ought to adopt such a provision now and have it in force as 
quickly as possible, so that the rights of the States may be 
protected against the encroachments of the Federal Government 
in that respect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Suir E]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. I send to the desk an amendment proposing to 
quiet titles in eastern Oklahoma. I will say to the Senate that 
it comes with a unanimous report from the committee; that it 
was drawn by the Interior Department in conjunction with the 
Oklahoma delegation, and is asked for at the request of the 
attorney representing the farm-loan bank of Wichitu, who has 
found some difficulty with the titles in eastern Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 63, after line 10, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 


That a determination of the question of fact as to who are the heirs 
of any deceased citizen allottee of the Five. Civilized Tribes of Indians 
who may die or may have heretofore died, leaving restricted heirs, by. 
the probate court of the State of Oklahoma having jurisdiction to settle 
the estate of said deceased, conducted in the manner provided by the 
laws of said State for the determination of heirship in closing up the 
estates of deceased persons, shall be conclusive of said question, and 
when such proceedings have heretofore been conducted in compliance 
with the laws of said State then in force, the judgment and final order 
therein entered shall have like effect as of the date of its entry: Pro- 
vided, That an appeal may be taken in the manner and to the court pro- 
‘vided by law in cases of appeal in probate matters generally: Provided 

urther, That where the time limited by the laws of said State for the 
nstitution of administration proceedings has elapsed without their in- 
stitution, as well as in cases where there exists no lawful ground for 
the institution of administration proceedings in said courts, a petition 
be filed therein haying for its object a determination of such heir- 
ship and the case shall proceed in all respects as if administration pro- 
— — upon other proper grounds had been regularly begun: Provided 
further, That said petition shall be verified, and in all cases arising 


hereunder service by publication may be had on all unknown heirs, the 
service to be in accordance with the method of serving nonresident de- 
fendants in civil suits in the district courts of said State; and if any 
person so served by publication does not a r and move to be heard 
within six months from the date of the final order, he shall be concluded 
equally with parties personally served or voluntarily appearing. 

That the lands of full-blood members of any of the Five Civilized 
Tribes are hereby made subject to the laws of the State of Oklahoma, 
providing for the partition of real estate. Any land allotted in such 
proceedings to a full-blood Indian or conveyed to him upon his elec- 
tion to take the same at the appraisement, shall remain subject to all 
restrictions upon alienation and taxation obtaining prior to such 
partition. In case of a sale under any decree, or partition, the con- 
veyance thereunder shall operate to relieve the land described of all 
restrictions of every character. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask, in support of the motion I have 
just made, not wishing to take up the time of the Senate un- 
necessarily, to have inserted in the Record, without reading, an 
editorial appearing upon page 3 of the Milwaukee Journal of 
March 25 entitled“ Why Lrnroor is unavailable.” followed by 
the subline “Chicago Republican paper calls Chairman West's 
bo Chance Wisconsin would take with Lrenroor as Sen- 
a for » 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, we can not hear the Sen- 
ator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Mis- 
Sissippi speak a little louder? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I thought it rather imma- 
terial that I should be heard. How far does the Senator from 
North Dakota want me to go back in my remarks? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator does not need to go back, 
if he will let us hear the remainder. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The editorial is headed“ Why LENROOT is 
unavailable, - Chicago Republican paper calls Chairman West's 
bluff. Chance Wisconsin would take with Leyroor as Senator, 
Chairman West passes the lie, and now it is up to him to show 
who is telling it.” 

Then I ask that there be inserted in the Recorp following 
that. Chairman West's statement headed“ Who is telling a lie?“ 
so that the two statements may appear, one correcting the 
other as far as possible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I wish to speak a moment 
with respect to this matter. z 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Let us have a vote on the pending 
bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. There is no request the Senator from 
Mississippi could make of me that I would object to; but, Mr. 
President, let me say now that we could have passed the Indian 
appropriation bill in 30 minutes yesterday had it not been for 
the miserable twaddle that Senators indulged in respecting 
politics. Let us in this great crisis show that we are men, 
and act as becomes men, - Let us do the business of the country, 
instead of talking about something that has no relation to the 
subject. Now. I give warning that if any more of this political 
twaddle is brought into this Chamber while the bill whieh I 
have in charge is under consideration, I will move to adjourn 
in order that the country may know that the Senate of the 
United States has degraded to such a low estate that it can not 
do its-own routine business. 8 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator 
from Arizona, I have only to state that the Senate's “ routine 
business ” is a very contemptible thing in comparison with the 
war situation and the world situation as we are faced with it 
to-day, and what I am proposing to put in the Recorp has some- 
thing to do with the war situation and the world situation. I 
am, of course, sorry to receive a lecture from the Senator from 
Arizona, and I feel absolutely reduced to insignificance by the 
power and force of it; but, at the same time, I believe I know 
something about my duties as an American citizen and some- 
thing about my duties as a Member of the Senate, and I am 
pursuing those duties to the best of my ability. 

T have not brought any politics upon this floor; I have not 
been guilty of any “political! twaddle,” as the Senator from 
Arizona has appeared to say. I am merely answering certain 
things that came out in the debate on March 26, when the 
troops of the allies were fighting like heroes in Europe and 
when we were being criticized here. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield for 
just a moment, when I characterized the performance of yes- 
terday as “miserable twaddle“ I did not have in mind the 
Senator. The Senator knows I would not characterize any- 
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thing he could say in that way. There was no reference to 
him. I was humiliated, as were all true Americans, by the 
spectacle of yesterday; and, so far as in me lies, it is not going 
to be repeated again to-day. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator has stated that he was 
humiliated by what occurred day before yesterday, he would 
have been about right. 

Mr. ASHURST. I was, Mr. President. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But he was confining his observations to 
what occurred yesterday, and I am replying to what occurred 
day before yesterday. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask consent that there also be pub- 
lished in the Recorp an article appearing in the first column 
of the Milwaukee Journal dated Monday, March 25, entitled 
“Ask Lenroot to withdraw. Republican organs in State ask 
union on Davies. Leading German-language organ of Milwau- 
kee among G. O. P. papers now supporting the President's 
choice.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I-ask the Senator from Missis- 
sippi to make all of his requests at once. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not understand the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Senator from Mississippi to make all 
of the requests for the insertion of matter in the Recorp at one 
time, so that the whole matter may be before the Senate at 
once. I understand that he has a number of articles for in- 
sertion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I choose to select my own course of pro- 
cedure without very much suggestion from the Senator from 
Utah. Ordinarily, of course, I would be very glad to receive 
suggestions from him, but I have proffered that request and I 
should like to know what has become of it, because, if not 
granted, of course I will have to read the articles, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Mississippi to insert in the RECORD 
certain articles which he has named? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not believe that there is 
a Senator who approves of the course of the Senator from 
Mississippi, but I recognize that he can take the time of the 
Senate to read the articles into the Recorp; and for that reason 
I am not going to object. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am very thankful to the Senator from 
Utah. Do I understand, Mr. President, that the request has 
been granted? t 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota has addressed the Chair. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not believe that in 
the United States Senate we should thrash out the political 
question which is now being fought out in Wisconsin, This is 
not the proper forum to try that question; and to attempt to 
do so is to take advantage of the candidates, because neither 
of them is on the floor to answer for himself. For these reasons 
I feel that I ought to do what I can to prevent such a proceed- 
ing. All I ean do is to object to this discussion in the shape of 
editorials and writings being placed in the Recorp. I do not 
think they ought to be in the Recorp, and, therefore, I object.. I 
appreciate the fact that the Senator from Mississippi can 
himself read the articles. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator having objected, in my own 
time I will read what follows the headings I have already in- 
dicated. [Laughter in the galleries.] 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish that the reading could be a little 
louder. Evidently from their response, the galleries can hear, 
but Senators can not hear. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not understand the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have stated that, of course, the Senator 
can read the articles; no one can prevent that; but I hope they 
will be read loud enough so that we can hear them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I will attempt, in accord- 
ance with the demand of my friend from North Dakota, to raise 
my voice so loud that even the angels in heaven can hear if they 
want to listen. [Laughter in the galleries.] 

Mr. McCUMBER, The angels in heaven evidently have 
heard. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let there be order in the gal- 
leries. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘There is at least one angel in heaven very 
much indisposed to hear, and that is the Senator from North 
Dakota. [Laughter.] 


Mr. McCUMBER. No; the Senator from North Dakota hopes 
to hear the reading. i 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not intend to take up the time of the 
Senate unnecessarily, therefore I will read very rapidly. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I insist upon order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let there be order. 

e The first article which I desire to read is 
as follows: 


ASK LENROOT TO WITHDRAW—REPUBLICAN ORGANS IN STATE ASK UNION 
ON DAVIES—LEADING GERMAN-LANGUAGE ORGAN OF MILWAUKEE AMONG 
G. O. P. PAPERS NOW SUPPORTING PRESIDENT’S CHOICE. 


Public opinion continues to assert itself against Congressman LEN- 
ROOT as senatorial candidate— 85 A 


That is from a Republican paper— 


The report from Eau Claire, published in the Journal Sunday, is 
finding an echo everywhere. The fact that President Wilson has said 
almost in so many words that Mr. LENROOT is not satisfactory to the 
Government in this crisis is having wide influence, for men know that 
the President is the leader and that upon him depends whether this 
country loses or wins the war. Republicans without number, no matter 
what their criticisms of the Government may be, recognize this fact 
and are opposing Mr. Lenroor. C. J. Wells, editor of the conservative 
Republican Tomah Monitor-Herald, expresses what is in many minds 
when he says in his paper: “I do not want a Congress that throws 
crowbars into the Government's machinery.“ 

To-day the Germania-Herold, Milwaukee, the chief German-American 
Republican organ in the Northwest, comes out strongly for Davies, 
declaring that it is the duty of all citizens to support the Government 
in these trying times, It mer 

“We can not deny the right of the free ballot even in war time. but 
We can and we do most earnestly urge upon BA oe ae go of this State 
the beneficent efect that the hearty support of the indicated wish of 
the President will have in strengthening the position of this country 
before the outside world. War time establishes unusual conditions, and 
to meet the wish of the head of the Government at this time consti- 
tutes an expression of confidence. Furthermore, whatever strengthens 
the hand of our leader will result in the earliest possible decision and 
a successful outcome of our present contest with our powerful opponent. 

“We urge upon the voters such an expression of confidence aud such 
a 5 of the hand of our President by the support of one 
whose close personal contact with the President places him in a natural 
position to be of t assistance to the head of the Nation. 

“In our editorials of the last few days we have made clear to the 
readers the supreme necessity of the internal unity of a nation at war. 
Now we urge upon our readers the hearty support of Joseph E. Davies 
for United States Senator.“ 


So much of that comes from this German-American Repub- 
lican newspaper. Now, to go ahead with the language of the 
Milwaukee Journal: x 


Other Republican newspapers in the State have espoused the cause 
of Mr. Davies for reasons similar to those given by the Germania- 
Herold. The Eau Claire Telegram, one of the leading Republican 
organs of the State, referring to the Republican effort to have Mr. 
Davies withdraw from the race, says: 

“Republican leaders might with better countenance ask Davies to 
withdraw if Republican leadership in the State were not chargeable 
with giving Wisconsin the Republican Senator who has made most of 
the trouble— 


Of course, that refers to the present Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. La Forterre], who ought to be expelled from this body 


with riving Wisconsin Representatives in Congress who at the most 
critical time were blind and deaf to the war; with giving Wisconsin a 
governor whose passiveness toward or concessions to antiwar elements 
at certain times, no matter how good his intentions, produced only bad 
results; whose ald to LA FoLtLerrs in the latter’s fight against enact- 
ment of the conscription law was 8 one among several errors. 
Chickens have come home to roost, and leaders of a party which has 
had such a narrow escape from being plastered on {ts own primary 
ticket with the lemon-colored tag of unbelief in the Nation's cause are 
in no position to demand that vies haul down his colors and march 
off the ground in favor of their candidate, estimable as he is con- 
o be 


ceded t 
And I want to add that he is estimable personally. I served 


with him in the House for years. I have no sort of personal 
feeling against him. He is a very clean, upstanding, square, 
straight fellow personally— 


Expert politicians say that Lenroor is going to be elected; that the 
Republican is the “dominant party ” in the State— 


Listen to the partisan note in all that, will you?— 


that Republicans will not vote for a Democrat, and so on. But if any 
of them can tell why, in view of the record, the people ought to rus 

to save the Republican Party machine in this loyalty campaign let it 
be told, and that quickly. It has not yet been divulged. e make no 
prediction. But we believe that this is a time to give the national 
administration the utmost possible encouragement and support, and 
that the way to do it, in view of the developments of the primary and 
since is to vote for Davies. 


That is from the Eau Claire Telegram, one of the leading Re- 
publican organs of the State of Wisconsin, and therefore it can 
not be accused of partisanship: 


The editor of the Tomah Monitor-Herald 8 Republican) 
expresses his conyiction that Mr. Dayies is the best candidate in the 
following terms: 

“I have a son in the Army, and there are thousands of others who 
have sons in the Army, and those sons in the 2 need and must have 
food, munitions, clothing, supplies, and the fathers and mothers of 
those sons in the Army want a Congress—a Senate—that will give 
them quick action. Ifa soldier doesn’t get his food, poppies, and ammu- 
aion he can't fight and will soon be under the slab, Died for his 
country 


This is a Republican paper 

“J do not want a Congress that throws crowbars into the Govern- 
ment's machinery; that fights for delays on appropriations; that con- 
tinually opposes the President; that takes up the time of the war 
boards in petty investigations; that is continually finding fault and 
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hinderin e men who are striving to push and thus delaying the 


cH is 50-50 on the German proposition because 
erman votes. 

“ I and thousands of other fathers of soldiers do want a 100 per cent 
American in the Senate and Joe vies is the 100 per cent American 
on the ticket in this election. Joe Davies will not delay action; 
Joe Davies will not hamper the President——he is with him the way 
through. Joe Davies has been tried and not found wanting. Joe 
Davies kave up a $10,000-a-year job to campaign for the office of 
United States Senator in Wisconsin because Wisconsin had a black 
eye in the eyes of the whole United States and because his friends in 
both political parties thought he was the man to lead Wisconsin back 
into the fold of loyal States. 

“Joseph E. Davies is a close personal friend of President Wilson, the 
greatest man of the world to-day— 

And that is what he is. Say whatever you please; criticize 
his administration as you will; with the possible exception of 
David Lloyd-George, he is the greatest man in the world to- 
day— 

“Tt would be an honor the State of Wisconsin could do the President 
in no other way, to send Joe Dayies to the Senate, and the President 
zoe 5 thank the people of Wisconsin for their loyalty in 

197 5 Davies would be a greater help to the President now in his hour 

of need than any other man in Wisconsin, and there are thousands of 
fathers of soldiers that know it and will vote for him for the United 
States Senate on April 2,” > 

Now, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp, without reading it, an article in the fourth column 
of the Milwaukee Journal, entitled“ Duty of Lenroot—Indiana 
Republican organ says it is to withdraw—McLemore resolution 
vote fair cause of criticism why he should get out of the field.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. FALL. ‘I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 
Senator from New Mexico objects. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He does? Then, Mr. President, I will con- 
tinue to read, because my reading is of the very finest quality, 
you know, and what I read will sink into the apparent deaf- 
ness of the Republican Members of the Senate, even more than 
if I had inserted it in the Recorp—not that they really are 
deaf, of course. $ 

Mr. President, the Indianapolis Star, the organ of the Re- 
publican State organization in Indianapolis, says editorially, 
under the heading Lenroor’s Unenviable Position,” what I am 
about to read. 

Now, what I want to enforce upon the Senate and upon the 
Republican minority here is this: This country is no longer 
composed of Democrats and Republicans. It is composed of 
patriots and loyalists on one side and pro-Germans and luke- 
warm men upon the other side. Party polities have fallen 
into innocuous desuetude, I am not talking from the stand- 
point of any Democratic or Republican partisan bias, although 
I am talking with partisan bias. I am talking with the partisan 
bias of a pro-American and an anti-German, a lover of America 
and a hater of the Kaiser; and I will recognize no man as fit 
to keep step with me in the politics of the United States who 
does not frankly tell me that he’ hates the Kaiser, and hates the 
junkerdom, and hates the whole business, and would murder 
it if he knew how. : 

This comes from the Republican organ of the State of 
Indiana: 

Few things are more to be desired from pty pons of view, patriotic, 
political, and military, than the most decisive defeat possible for Berger. 

Berger is this pro-German pacifist-socialist candidate out 
there— 

The defeat of Thompson renders it highly probable that a heavy 
proportion of his vote will go to Berger in the election. 

Now, think of that! Here are men so false to America, so 
false to civilization, so false to the cause of democracy through- 
out the world, that they will indicate their partisan bias by 
voting for Berger, of Milwaukee, under indictment now for 
pro-German and anti-American utterances, 2 man who ought to 
be interned to-day! I started to say something stronger than 
that, but I will not; but he ought at least to be interned— 
and the counterplay of combining the opposing vote to achieve this 
result naturally suggest itself. : 

In the State of Wisconsin there were over 100,000 men, dar- 
ing to call themselyes Americans, who voted against America 
in the primaries, either for Thompson or for Berger; and they 
dare yet to permit themselves to live upon American soil. 
They have not the manhood to go out and commit suicide. 
They have not the manhood to ask to be deported from Ameri- 
ean shores, subject only to the possibility of being sunk by a 
German submarine. Who are these people? And yet that 
situation presented itself u: Wisconsin, aud we are dividing the 
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loyal American vote by two while we let these people con- 
centrate upon one. : 

Mr. President, no State ought ever to permit a man to be 
nominated for office or elected to office by a plurality. Mis- 
sissippi does not do it. A man must have a majority to be 
elected, not a plurality. If this were a case of a majority, we 
would have easy sailing in Wisconsin, because a majority of 
the population of Wisconsin is patriotic and- American and 
anti-German; but we have split up the vote, and Davies has 
been called upon to withdraw, and this is the utterance of a 
Republican State organ in Indiana; 


8 for Lenroor, he appears in a disadvantageous situa- 
tion as the rallying point for the union of patriotic Democrats and 
Republicans upon himself, for before our entrance upon the war he 
was found in bad company in the support of measures that had the 
enthusiastic pag igh of every pro-German in the land. Any man who 
voted for the McLemore resolution is the object of suspicion. Justly 
or unjustly, he is under a cloud. 

It might truthfully be said that the test of for or against Great 
Britain before we entered the war was not conclusive as to loyalty 
and has no binding force to-day. We expect, and for the most part we 
receive, both theoretical and practical win-the-war service from those 
who 9 with Germany and with those who championed Eng- 
land. e had no right to demand loyalty to England in the carly 
Stages of the war, but we have that right now that Great Britain is 
our ally. The administration at Washington puts out a letter which 
descends to politics in the shrewd reference to Lennoor’s vulnerable 
record; but, aside from an uestion of good taste in such an out- 

ving, it must be said that this form of attack from the supporters 
of Pan is natural, unavoidable, and probably within his fair rights 
and privilege. 

The demand will grow for Lenroor to step aside in the interest. of 
a united front against Berger, and Lenroot’s defense is likely to grow 
less cogent and convincing as time wears on, The ammunition that 
McGovern patriotically laid aside is not beyond reach of the Democrats, 
and they will not scruple to make the most of it. It need not occasion 
surprise if Lexroor has to withdraw; and if it is going to come to 
that, the sooner he does so the better. 


That is from a Republican paper, and I hope you will mark the 
fact that I have read nothing from a Democrat newspaper. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp, without reading it, an article appearing on page 14 of 
the Milwaukee Journal of March 25 entitled “ Party rule is 
breaking down. G. O. P. leaders think that Lenroor should 
withdraw. Leaders in Chippewa Valley come out strongly in 
support of the Democratic candidate. Fear Berger’s strength.” 

I submit that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FALL.. I object. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. All right, Mr. President, My voice is still 
tolerably good. 

EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


There is a litical situation at Eau Claire—in fact, in the whole 
Chippewa Valley—that defies all precedents in Wisconsin politics, 
Party labels are no longer an index to political strength or weakness. 
Americanism is the criterion on which candidates for the senatorship 
will rise or fall in this section. There are some who hold steadfastly to 
political faiths under whose flags they fought before this war began, 
and who are still thinking in terms of party success, but leaders here 
agree that the size of this element is waning, and the bonds that have 
held men together in strict party allegiance are breaking. 

HAVE THREN REASONS. 

There is apparently a landslide of loyal Republicans here to Joseph E. 
Davies, Democratic nominee. A large number of Republicans, who told 
the Journal that they 3 Mr. LxNnoor in the primary, have 
announced that they are ck of Mr. Davies now. Those who have 
come over from other parties give three reasons for their change: First, 
that they believe there is no question of Mr. Davies's loyalty; second, 
that Mr. LENROOT is already a Member of Congress and has just as big 
an opportunity to render patriotic service in his present position as he 
would have in the Senate; third, that they belleve Mr. Davies has a 
better chance to defeat Victor Berger than Mr. LENROOT, and tey do 
not want to run any risk of throwing their vote away when the welfare 
of the Nation and the reputation of Wisconsin hangs in the balaire, 

A number of prominent Republicans of Eau Claire told the Journal 
they thought Mr. LENROOT ought to withdraw. 

LENROOT SHOULD WITHDRAW. 

Earle S. Welch, former Republican postmaster, said: If it appears 
that either Mr. LENROOT or Mr. Davies must withdraw to win the fight, 
then, in my opinion, Mr. Lenroor is the man to withdraw. Mr. LEN- 
ROOT is intrenched firmly in the House, and he can do as much good 
there as he could do in the Senate. I am very friendly to the candl- 
uy of Mr. Davies and would not be sorry to see him elected.” 

len O. Linderman, Republican, lawyer, and manufacturer, said: 
“The one thing that I want to do in this preg 5 is to vote for and 
bape syed a loyal man. I do not care whether he is a Democrat or Re- 
pe ican. I hope to see one of the candidates withdraw. I sincerely 
ope that Mr. Lenroor will withdraw because he could go back to 
Congress and do just as good work in the House as he could do in the 
Senate. f Mr. Lenroot does not withdraw it is a question in my 
mind as to which will be the stronger to defeat Victor Berger. I do 
not approve of Mr. Lexroort’s stand on the McLemore resolution. I 
aa not approve of it at that time, and I feel very much stronger against 
now.” 


TIME FOR ACTION, 


Some of the Republicans felt chagrined over the yote received by 
James Thompson and Victor Berger in the German sections of the 
Chippewa Valley. C. H. Henry said: Considering the vote cast for 
OLLETTE’S candidate, James Thompson, and for Mr. Berger, it 18 
about time for the people to do something— 


‘ 


1 II 


Poe 


An appeal to the people of Wisconsin to do something, with 
over 100,000 of them pronounced anti-Americans, antiloyalists, 
and antipatriots— $ 


I was in hopes of a union on one candidate. I did not approve of 
Mr. Lennoot’s vote on the McLemore resolution. I was with- the Presi- 
dent and there was nobody from. Wisconsin right ou that proposition 
but Senator HUSTING. 

One remarkable, feature of the 5 in Eau Claire County was the 
vote cast for Mr. Thompson by old-time German Democrats. 


The Germans are not paying any attention to partisan poli- 
tics. The old-time German Democrats are voting for Republican 
candidates, provided only that they be untrue to America and 
faithful to the Kaiser. You and I stand here like whipped dogs, 
like sheared sheep, while they are going on with all that, and 
you and = are accused of partisanship if we say one word 
about it— 


` This was evidenced b; 
Fall Creek, and the vi 


SIXTY PER CENT POR VICTOR BERGER. 


The question of where the Thompson vote will toon election day is 
one of the burning problems here. Those who claim to know say that 
the bulk of it will go to Victor Berger. A local per man who 
has been watching the trend of political movements ts this country 
divided the Thompson vote into two classes: About 60 per cent of the 
people who voted for Thompson, he said, were Germans who were dis- 
satisfied with the war. These, he thought, would vote solidly for Victor 
He estimated that about 40 per cent of the Thompson vote 
„ who did not look upon the war as the om- 
“These,” he said. — only in terms of economic 
$ served their economie inter- 
ests in the past, and they did not want to desert him now. I do not 
think that many of the Norwegians will vote for Victor Berger.“ 
Others in Eau Claire estimate thet a much raa ri percentage of the 
‘Thompson vote will go to Mr. Berger. Seme ink that the pacifist 
editor of the Milwaukee Leader will get over 90 per cent of the votes 
east for the La Follette candidate. Mr. Thompson received 1,056 in 


Bau Claire Coun It is even surmised that a very small of the 
Thompson vote will be cast for Mr. Davies on election day by La Fol- 
lette supporters, who feel bitter toward Mr. LENROOT because “ he threw 


Mr. La FOLLETTE after Mr. La FOLLETTE had given him a place in the 
sun,” 


DAVIES PROPER MAN. 


: 8 opinions from leaders in Eau Claire and the Chippewa Valley 

low: 

Joyce, Eau Claire, banker: “I think Davies is the proper man 

for the . —— There is no — about Mr. Davies's loyalty.” 
A. J. Brandstad, Eau Claire, ublican: I am going to vote for Mr. 

Davies, eee ERE t and proper thing to do to back 


1 Eau Republican, who signed the Lenroot call and 
ree : I consider Joseph E. 


Claire, 
rted LexnooT in the 
— 3 President and am 


sup 
Davies the administration man 
going to support him. 

A, J. Sutherland, attorney, Eau Claire: A great many Republicans 
have told me that they will vote for Mr. Davies. Some of these even 
voted for Mr. LENnoor in the ag tell me that they believe 
that there is no question of . Davies’s loyalty; that even if Mr. 
Eexroor does noti get this position, he is still in Congress, and that 
they consider it time for all loyal men to get together and support Joe 
Davies. The Republicans think he has a better chance of being elected 
than Mr. Lenroor. 

J. A. Stilp, paper manufacturer, Eau Claire: All that I can say is 
that I am strong for Joe Davies. I know of many Republicans whe 
voted for Mr. Lexroor in the primary who will vote for Mr. Davies in 


the election. 

W. H. Frawley, attorney, Eau Claire: At least 50 per cent of the 
Republicans wie, voted for Mr. Leyroor in the primary will vote for 
Mr. Davies om electi 


on day. 

J. E. Davey, Eau Claire: F think that over 50 per cent of the total 
Republican vote bere will be for Mr. Davies. There is no doubt that 
he will carry this 3 The who voted for James Thomp- 
son will probably vote for Victor ee The others will split. 
president manager of the Jobn H. Kaiser 
rted Mr. Lenxroor in the primary, but 
I am supporting Mr. Davies now, because I think he harmonizes closer 
with the fa administra 


F. C. Waltersdorf, 
Claire: Many 
who voted for . Leyroor in the 


Thompson. Mr. Thompson’s vote came largely from the Germans and 


at OO pee cone of te Sa Bee = 

D. E. Kiser, Eau Claire: A considerable number who voted for Mr. 
Lexroor in the have openly come out for Joe Davies. They 
realize that Mr. Davies Is the President's cheice and feel that Mr. LEN- 


ROOT. should withdraw. 
LIKE ELECTION OF "64. 
A. W. Goff, Eau Claire, whose name was printed as a member of the 
-local Lenroot committee, wrote a letter stat that his name was 
without his authority, and that although he was a Republican he would 
support Mr. Davies because he believed Mr. Davies bad proved his 


N his Ameri 

„ A. Brace likened the present political situation in Wisconsin to 
that existing in the 7 during the Civil War. Mr. Brace sail: 
“T was a Democrat during the Civil War. I loved Gen. McClellan, and 
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T served under Him for four years, but I voted for Mr. Lincoln in 1864, 
because T thought it the only — — thing to do, and because I did not 
want to change horses in the middle of the stream, I think that the 
Republicans in Wisconsin should feel the same way about the Davies 
candidacy as I felt about President Lincoln in 1864." ' 

Mr. President, upon yesterday I was arraigned on the other 
side of the Chamber for saying that Mr: Lenroor’s loyalty was 
lukewarm. I am tired of the camouflage; I am tired of the 
Republican velvet glove, of the way in which they say, “ We do 
not mean anything,” but meanwhile, every now and then, with 
preconceived harmony of action and unity of purpose, they 
bounce all over the Democratic administration on one day. 

I have here 10 questions whith Mr. Lenroor has been asked to 
answer. Can I get unanimous consent to insert them in. the 
Recor, or must I read them? I ask unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. FALL. I object. 27 y 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Objection is made. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, nobody is so persistent in 
his objections as my friend from New Mexico; and I think it is 
not because he really objects to this but because he likes to 
hear my voice. In fact, I happen to know very well that he is 
dead in love with my voice, and he wants to hear it. Then I 
will rend a part of these questions. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do. i 

Mr. FALL. The Senator has indicated his opinion of my 
purpose in making the objection, that it was from love for his 
dulcet tones. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The dulcet tones of my voice; yes. 

Mr. FALL. That is not the only reason. If I were as parti- 
san as he has charged the Republicans with being, I should 
desire the continuance of the present exhibition. 

Mr. WILLIAMS.. What was that? I did not quite hear it. 

Mr. FALL. I said that not only did I love the dulcet tones 
of the Senator but if I were as partisan as he accuses this side 
of being, I should desire a continuance of the present perform- 
ance or exhibition. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. Now, Mr. President, I knew 
that that sort of sweet recognition would come, sooner or later, 
from the Senator from New Mexico. I love him, and he loves 
me, and I knew that sooner or later he would pay me some com- 
pliment like that. Of course the condition which he makes is 
negligible, because he knows as well as I do that what I am now 
inflicting is well deserved; so I will read so much of this as I 
think worth while, and I will omit so much as I think is not 
worth while. 

Omitting question No. 1, which I think has nothing in it, I 
read: 

2. Why did. you not firmly and whole-heartedly support President 
Wilson when he called on you and all other Members of Congress to 
maintain American rights? 

Those were the rights of American citizens to sail upon the 
high seas, even in ships owned by the citizens or subjects of 
belligerent nations. 


3 


he porate and disloyal 
in advocating an embargo on ipments of arms aan 


Ah, Mr. President, that question might have gone further, be- 
cause that petition for an embargo was not only a protest 
against the shipment of arms and munitions, but was a protest 
against the shipment of food and fuel, American wheat and 
American corn and American rice and. American sugar; so that 
question remains to be answered. 

5. Wux did you, in the summer of 1916, less than a year — 2 * 


America was forced into the war, vote against the plan to 
Navy upon the basis of a three-year continuous bul 


Which was a substitute for the five-year building program. 

Again: 

6. Why, although you veted for the war resolution against Ge 3 
did you say that America should not send troops to Europe, but should 
make war upon Germany only upon the sea? 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor} corrected me yesterday 
and said that Mr. Lennoor had not voted against the deelara- 
tion of war against Germany. I, thinking that he knew what 
he was talking about, surrendered at once to the assertion 
which he made. I now find that he is partially right and par- 
tially wrong, and that Mr. Lenroor did vote for the declaration 
of war, but that he voted for it with an explanation that we 
were by all means not to send any troops to France nor to put 
any of our boys in the trenches; that it must be purely a naval 


1918. 
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warfare and purely a defensive warfare upon American shores. 
In other words, when I had a deadly fight to defend my family 
against attack, I could defend them within the inclosure of my 
own front yard but I must not go outside; I must not antici- 
pate the act of the enemy. I must not go to France and go 
into the trenches and fight where the enemy was, but I could 
remain in America all I pleased, the enemy not being here, and 
there being no war here and no danger here; and then we 
might take our chances upon the high seas as best we could. 
So I withdraw so much of my apology to the Senator from Utah 
yesterday as included a misapprehension on that point. 


9. Why did you fail to vote at all on the espionage bill, a measure 
which iit means for unearthing and punishing German 2 
stries ?— 


puaa and others who plotted against America or destroyed 
u 

“ Or destroyed its industries,” Mr. President—remember that! 
These infernal scoundrels were putting bombs with time fuses 
upon our merchant ships. They have blown up our manufac- 
tories. One of them tried to blow up this Capitol. Not one 
word of denunciation of those men appears in this man’s record. 

9. Why did you fail to vote at all on the espionage bill, a measure 
which provid means for unearthing and punishing German 3 
gandists and others who plotted against America or destroyed its in- 
dustries? bala i were you when the vote upon this all-important meas- 
ure was ta 7 

war- risk insurance bill, 
3 be 8 de e provide Insurance at 
low cost to soldiers and sailors’; to compensate them for injuries and to 
provide maintenance for thelr dependents? 

Mr. President, we have come to this point in America, and as 
far as I am concerned I want it distinctly understood. There 
is no Democratic Party and there is no Rapublican Party here 
any more. There is a loyalist, pro-American, aggressively and 
if necessary offensively pro-American party, and a party which 
is pro-German or lukewarm in its Americanism. Those who are 
not with us are against us, and let them take their medicine; 
and if the law does not give them their medicine the people 
will, and the people are beginning to wake up. 

Let not any man over there dare accuse me of Democratic 
partisanship. That I had it, yes; that I have it now, no. I am 
nothing to-day except one with my boys in the field. I have no 
object under the sun except to win this war. I will vote to 
expel from this body any man who has not been true and who 
has been lukewarm. I will vote to elect to this body any man 
of whatsoever party who has been aggressively pro-American 
and anti-German, and a hater of the Kaiser and all that, and 
he must show that to satisfy me. Then I am for him, but I am 
against anybody who falls short of that full measure of Ameri- 
can requirement in behalf of civilization and the cause of free- 
dom and the cause of democracy throughout the world. I can 
not be with those boys in body, because I would be a liability 
rather than an asset of the United States Government. If I 
undertook to serve in the trenches I would have to be carried 
away, I reckon, but I am with them in spirit and soul and 
heart, and every criticism directed against the American gov- 
ernmental machinery unless it is absolutely necessary and fully 
justified meets with my contempt. ` 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I am not going to prolong 
this discussion or engage in any controversy with the Senator 
from Mississippi over Wisconsin politics. I am going, however, 
to state a fact that quite likely the Senate might like to know, 
and which I presume the Senator from Mississippi does not 
know. The Milwaukee Journal has been paraded as a great 
Republican newspaper—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg the Senator's pardon; I never said 
so. The Milwaukee Journal quoted from a lot of Republican 
newspapers, and I quoted what they said. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Milwaukee Journal is a bitter, partisan 
Democratic organ. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
Republican paper. 


I never said the Milwaukee Journal was a 
I knew better, and have known it for years. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It has been the mouthpiece of the adminis- 
tration. I am making no complaint, but editorials from that 
bitter, hostile journal ought not to be quoted as editorials from 
Republican newspapers. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator mean to say that I quoted 
any editorial from the Milwaukee Journal as an editorial from 
a Republican newspaper? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I so understood the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then the Senator totally misunderstood 
me. The Milwaukee Journal quoted these editorials from Re- 
publican papers and I quoted the publication of them in the 
Milwaukee Journal. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I can give the Senator a great many 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator does not mean to say that the 
Milwaukee Journal mispublished those editorials? 


Mr. KELLOGG. I do not know anything about that. The 
Senator from Mississippi heard what I said. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course, any statement to the effect that 
I said the Milwaukee Journal was a Republican paper was 
purely erroneous, not to go further. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understood the Senator from 
Mississippi to say that he quoted from Republican papers 
through the Milwaukee Journal, as he now claims, but I think 
the Senator has forgotten 

Mr, ASHURST. Will the Senator yield to me for just a 


moment? 


Mr. SMOOT. In just a moment I will be through. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am afraid one sentence will start the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi again. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say it will not start the Senator from 
Mississippi again, as far as I am concerned, because I am not 
going to answer his tirade. No one will approve the course 
that has been taken by the Senator from Mississippi. I expect 
to make a short statement not to exceed seven lines. 

I wish to say that some of the papers the Senator quoted from 
are German papers rather than Republican papers. I now quote 
from a letter received from Wisconsin, as follows: 


Last Monday, the 2uth, a conference was called by committee of 
8 Legion, between chairmen of State central committees, Davies, 
and Mr. LENROOT, to consider the subject of the withdrawal of either 
Davies or Mr. Lennoot, but Davies skipped to Chicago about an hour 


before the conference, so he did not show up. Mr. Lenroor issued 


4 stinging statement of his action and stated he would fight to a 
sh. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President; I should like to make a point 
of order against the pending amendment. I am confident the 
Senator from Oklahoma did not realize when he introduced it 
just how far the amendment goes. It is general legislation, and 
therefore I make the point of order. 

Mr. OWEN. I have heretofore said that this amendment was 
the result of a conference between the Oklahoma delegation and 
the Secretary of the Interior, and was in effect drawn by the 
office of the Secretary of the Interior, using as a basis a pro- 
posal sent to me as a Senator from Oklahoma by the attorney 
representing the Farm Loan Board in Wichita, who had had 
difficulty in determining the personnel of heirships. I under- 
stand the measure to relate only to determining who the heirs 
are and that it does not affect the title, as the Senator from 
Kansas thinks it might. 

I think it is obviously open to a point of order, because it 
does seem to be general legislation on the appropriation bill, and 
I shall not make any parliamentary objection when it is made. 

Mr. CURTIS. Before the Chair passes on it I wish to say 
that I will gladly join the Senator from Oklahoma in preparing 
a measure that will cover the point as a separate bill later, so 
that some relief may be given. 

Mr. OWEN. I think we might perhaps let the amendment 
have a provision attached to it that it shall not affect any title 
by any court proceeding of a previous date. 

Mr. CURTIS. I would rather not at this time. I think it 
is general legislation, and we had better take care of it in a 
separate measure. I therefore insist on my point of order. 

Mr. OWEN. It is certainly open to the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MYERS. I offer the amendment which I send to the 


esk. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read: 
The SECRETARY. After line 10, on page 37, insert: 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to withdraw from the Treasury of the United States the sum of 
200,000 of any tribal funds on deposit to the credit of the Crow 
ndians in the State of Montana, and to expend the same for making 
necessary improvements to the irrigation systems in the Big Horn 
Valley on the Crow Indian Reservation, in Mentana, said sum, or such 
part thereof as may be used for the purpose indicated, to be reimbursed 
to the tribe under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, in support of the amendment I 
will read a letter, addressed to the chairman of the committee, 
by the Secretary of the Interior: 


d 


Marcu 25, 1918. 
Hon. Henny F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, 


My Dran Senator: I attach hereto copy of a proposed amendment 
to the Indian appropriation bill (H. R. 9696), authorizing the with- 
drawal of the sum of $200,000 of tribal funds on deposit to the credit 
of the Crow Indians and the expenditure thereof for making necessary 
improvements to the irrigation systems in the Big Horn Valley, on the 
Crow Reservation, in Montana. 

Negotiations bave been completed for the leasing of all unused Indian 
lands in the Big Horn Valley. on the Crow Reservation, Mont. This 
land is under irrigation 8 and in order that water may be con- 
veyed thereto efficiently there must be some improvement of the laterals 
and main canals and extension of laterals. 
struction of ncessa 
must be replaced wi 


In addition to the con- 
new laterals many of the old wooden structures 
concrete. The acreage involved is approximately 
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20,000 acres, and it is estimated that the proposed en will 
cost in the neighborhood of $10 por acre, or a total of $200,000. Owing 
to the fact that after July 1, 1918, no tribal funds can be withdrawn 
from the ‘Treasury out the specific authority of Congress, and as 
no other money will be available for this purpose. it is recommended 
that the proposed amendment be included in the bill upon final passage. 
Tue chief benefits to be derived from this proposition will ‘be to aid 
in meeting the war necd for increased wheat production to the extent 

tof approximately 000,000 bushels per annum; an increased annual 
acreage income to the allottees from about 20 cents per acre as grazing 
land to from $6 to $12 per acre as agricultural ; safeguarding the water 
rights; the increased value of the land; and the strong possibility that 
the intensive cultivation of this large new area will mean the building 
of a steam or electric railroad from Hardin up the Big Horn Valley. 

In view of the circumstances set forth above, I recommend that the 
item soos favorable consideration. 


Y, yours, FRANKLIN K. LAXE, 


Secretary. 

Mr. CURTIS. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. CURTIS. As I understand the reading of the letter, a 
Jease has already been made for this uncultivated land. Is that 
true? 

Mr. MYERS. I so understand. 

Negotiations have been completed for the leasing of all unused Indian 
lands in the Big Horn Valley, on the Crow Reservation, Mont. 

Mr. CURTIS. Can the Senator advise the Senate for what 
purpose the lease has been made; whether it is for beet sugar, or 
wheat growing, or general farming, or for what purpose? 

Mr. MYERS. It is my understanding that there have been 
leases for general ferming, principally grain growing. It may 
be that the leases are dependent upon the contingency of this 
appropriation being made putting water on the land. The Secre- 
tary appears to consider it very essential, in view of these leases, 
that water shall be put on the land. I have answered the Sen- 
ator- to the best of my ability. 

Mr. President, in support of this amendment I will say that it 
does not seek to appropriate any money of the United States 

_Government. It is not an appropriation out of the Treasury of 

the United States of any money belonging to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 3 

Ihe Crow Indians, I am informed, have about $1,000,000 to 
their credit in cash on deposit in the Federal Treasury, and 
this proposed legislation is intended to withdraw $200,000 of the 
Indian money and devote it to the extension of the project for 
the benefit of the Indians. It is not to take a dollar belonging 
to the Federal Government. It is Indian money that is in- 
tended to be expended for their benefit. 

I will say further that there are no white people who own 
any of this land it is intended to put water on or who are 
in anywise interested in it. There can be no question raised 
that it is for the benefit of white people. This land is owned 
entirely by the Indians. It is Indian land, and it is Indian 
money, and ‘the intention is to expend Indian maney on Indian 
land for the benefit of the Indian. Of course if the land is 
leased out to white farmers there will be white people culti- 
vating the land, paying adequate rental for it to the Indians, 

and that will be the extent to which any white man will be 
interested. 

The Secretary of the Interior tells us that it will be the 
means of increasing the rental of these lands from about 20 
cents per acre as dry lands fer grazing purposes to from $6 
to $12 per acre per annum as farming lands, and the Indians 
will get the benefit of the increased rental. 

This amendment did not originate with me. Tt is one in 
which I have no particular or individual interest. It origi- 
nated wth the Department of the Interior, and I am offering it 
as a departmental amendment at the request of the Department 
of the Interior. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. GRONNA. Of course this is in the Senator's own State, 
and I know he has as much, if not more, interest in the growth 
of his State and in the progress of the Indians than any other 
Senator, but it does seem to me it is somewhat unfair to bring 
such an amendment as the Senator has proposed here without 
giving the committee an opportunity to discuss it aud to make 
an investigation. I think I might say it is also unfair to the 
Crow Indians. 

The Senator knows better than I do the serieus opposition 
the Crow Indians have made to the taking of any of their tribal 
funds for irrigation purposes, I believe it would have been 


only fair to have given the Crow Indian Tribe an opportunity 
to appear before our committee and to be heard before we take 
$200,000 out of their funds. 


I wish to ask the Senator another question, if he will permit 
ine. Is it contemplated to lense this land for, I understood the 
Senator to sax, a million dollars, and was it taken into con- 
sideration that it was necessary to appropriate $200,000 in 
order to bring water on the land? Does that enter into the con- 
tract, I ask the Senator? 

Mr. MYERS. That is my understanding. 

Mr. GRONNA. But that matter has never been brought to 
the attention of the committee, as far as I know, either by the 
Senater or by the department. 

Mr. MYERS. I have not the honor of being a member of 
that committee. I formerly was upon it, but my State is repre- 
sented now on the committee by my colleague [Mr. WALSH]. 
He is the member of the committee from my State. 

I have something here on the attitude of the Indians, if the 
Senator wants information on that point, and I would be glad 
to give it. 

Mr. GRONNA. It seems to me it is rather unfair to propose 
to take $200,000 out of the Indian fund, something that has 
never been proposed in the committee, and now to be compelled 
to vote upon this proposition without making the slightest in- 
vestigation and without having lad an opportunity to give the 
Indians a chance to be heard. 

Mr. MYERS. I have given them an opportunity to be heard, 
and I will submit some information I have on the subject. 

Mr. GRONNA, Can the Senator inform the Senate ns to 
whether the Crow Indians are in favor of this amendment or 
whether they are opposed to it? 

Mr. MYERS. Yes; I intend to submit information on that 
subject. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not care to ask the Senator a question. 
I want to make a point of order against the amendinent. 

Mr. MYERS. I do not yield the floor for that purpose. I 
want to complete my statement first and lay it before the 


Mr. President, I do nat want to be unfair in the matter. I 
have no disposition to do anything that is unfair, and if I 
thought the offering of this amendment was unfair to anybody 
I would not offer it, but I think it is fair or else I would not 
have offered it. 

As I said, this is a departmental amendment which origi- 
nated with the department. Why the department did not origi- 
nate it sooner I do not know. It did not originate with me. I 
have no particular or personal interest in the amendment. 

I am offering it at the request of the Department of the In- 
terior. Their request came to me only within the last few days 
that the bill has been before the Senate, and I investigated the 
matter before I would consent to offer it. When presented to 
me I said I would not offer it until I would make some investi- 
gation of it. I did investigate it; and I conciuded it was fair 
and right and proper, and I will give my reasons for my con- 
clusion. Thereupon I offered it. 

As I said, this land belongs to the Indians. The money be- 
Jongs to the Indians. The Government is the guardian of the 
Indians, and it is for Congress to say what is the wise manner 
in which to handle these trust funds. Shall it let them lie idle 
in the Treasury of the United States, bearing no interest, or 
shall it allot them so much per capita to the Indians and pay it 
out to them, which, I believe, can not be done until they are de- 
clared competent, or will it be best to take a part of it and put 
it into improvements of the Indian lands so that they will get 
a benefit out of it? It is for Congress to say. If Congress 
thinks wise to so appropriate this money, it should do so. If 
Congress thinks it is not wise to do it, it need not do so. 

The matter having been submitted to my colleague and myself, 
we consulted together and we took some steps to ascertain 
whether it would be justifiable to offer the amendment on the 
floor of the Senate. We wanted to be enlightened. We did 
not want to do it, not knowing what we were doing. So my 
colleague sent a telegram to Mr. Robert Yellowtail, a repre- 
sentative Crow Indian on the reservation. I understand there 
is on the reservation a committee of Indians intended to repre- 
sent the Indians in matters of their own interest, in legislation 
and departmental matters, matters before Congress and before 
the committees. They, I believe, constitute a committee for 
that purpose with authority to speak. ‘The committee, I under- 
stand, is composed of Robert Yellowtail, Frank Yarlott, and 
Richard Cummins. My colleague telegraphed to Robert Yellow- 
tail to know what the Indians thought about this matter. He 
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acquainted him with the nature of the proposed amendment and 
asked his advice about it, and here is the reply: 
WyoLa, Moxt., Moreh 26, 1918. 


Hon. Thomas J. WALS 
Senate Office Building, Wushington, D. O.: 


Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars! appropriation— 
He got it—$250,000—but it is only $200,000— 


Two hundred and fi 1 dollars“ deq fa actuat eo asked for by 
department desirable eh Ig actual construction for 
eompletion of Little Harn ait. Alten No. 2. Grass No. 2. Reno ditch, 
and extension of agency ditch; also maintenance of Big Horn ditch, 
Guard against use of this in way of salaries. 


ROBERT YELLOWTAIL, 
FRANK YARLOTT, 
RICHARD CUMMINS. 
As I said, I understand those gentlemen to be a sort of a busi- 
ness committee to represent the Crow Indians. I know Mr. 
Yellowtail well. He often comes down here and appéars before 
the Committee on Indian Affairs and the department and is 
one of the leading and most intelligent and most reliable of all 
the Crow Indians, and I place considerable confidence in his 
judgment. I will say that my colleague [Mr, Warsa] is in 
favor of this amendment, as I am. We are as one in support 
of it. He is a member of the committee and would probably 
have offered the amendment if he had been here to-day. It 
was agreed between us that one of us should offer it. He is 
not here and therefore I offered it. 
Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Men- 
tana yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 
Mr. MYERS. I yield with pleasure. 
Mr. GRONNA. Of course I do not mean to intimate that the 
Senater would attempt anything that was unfair. 
Mr. MYERS. I understand the Senator. He was just ex- 
5 his judgment about the advisability of the appropria- 


gos GRONNA. I simply wanted to inform the Senate that 
the matter had not been considered by the Senate committee. 

Mr. MYERS. That is true. I would much rather it had been 
considered by the committee. 

Mr. GRONNA. So far as I am personally concerned I will 
say to the Senator if the chairman of the committee will assure 
me that he will make an investigation of it I am perfectly 
willing to let it go to conference. 

Mr. MYERS. I have no personal interest in it, and I say I 
would much rather it had been submitted to the committee. 
When it was first presented to me I was in doubt whether I 
would offer it, because it had not been submitted to the com- 
mittee, but when I investigated the source which I have read 
here and other sources I coneluded that it was justified and 
aH right. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President. 

Mr. MYERS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. I agree with the statement made by the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota, that if the chairman of the committee 
will promise to look into this matter, as far as I am concerned 
I have personally no objecion to its going in, and I make that 
statement for this reason: I hold in my hand the statement 
issued by the irrigation division of the Interior Department, 
and it shows there are nod upon that reservation 26.154 acres 
of land under the ditch not cultivated. If the lease is to cover 
only 20,000 acres, they could still make a lease for 20.000 acres 
and have 6,000 acres left. I think if that fact is demonstrated 
before the conferees on the part of the Senate they should not 
insist upon the amendment. Here is the latest report, and it 
does show that there are 26,154 acres of land under the ditch 
not cultivated. 

Mr. MYERS. I will say that I am not prepared to account 
for that, and if it goes in the bill I think the chairman of the 
committee should investigate it before it is finally passed. I 
have been advised not only by these three Indians but by other 
sources which I consider reliable that this is a just and legiti- 
mate appropriation and that it would result in benefit to the 
Indians. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I think I ean very briefly 
state to the Senate the information and all the information 
that I possess in respect to this item. 

On the 25th of this month, about three days ago, I received 
a communication from the Secretary of the Interior, which 
communication has been read by the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana. Therefore I will not again read that letter. In sub- 


stance, however, it was a letter urging an appropriation of 
$200,600, not out of the Treasury of the United States but out 
of the tribal funds on deposit tọ the credit of the Crow Indians, 
and the letter went on to state that the chief benefit to be de- 
rired from this propositiea would be to aid to meet the war 
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needs for increased wheat production and that approximately 
600,000 bushels per annum would be raised on this land. 

Mr. President, as chairman of the committee and as an indi- 
vidual Senator, I have the highest regard and respect for the 
Secretary of the Interior, and I am sure I spenk the unanimous 
judgment of every Senator here; but I do not like the idea of 
sending to the chairman of the ‘committee a proposition for a 
large appropriation after the bill has been reported to the 
Senate. I expressed my disapprobation of that procedure in 
rather strong terms to the Indian Office, and the reply they 
gave me was that the failure to send in this item so that the 
same could be considered by your committee was because at 
the time the committee was in session negotiations had not 
been completed looking toward the leasing of the lands that 
they wished to lease. In other words, the bill was reported on 
February 16 of this year; and up to and including that date 
negotiations which they hoped to make had not been made. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to propose a line of action with 
respect to this amendment which I think will be conservative, 
and which I think can be adopted. Let the point of order be 
made and let the Senator from Montana introduce this as a 
separate bill. We can convene the committee to-morrow: we 
can hear the representatives of the department on Saturday; 
and I am sure the Senate will give us an opportunity to pass it 
as a substantive bill on next Monday. I have that much faith 
in the Senate to believe that it will allow us to pass this as a 
substantive bill on next Monday. All I know about it is com- 
ee MDN ARE LE BORER SE NG Teste: ay E beia in 
my hand. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I should like to ask for what 
this money is to be used? 

Mr. ASHURST. Let me read the letter from the Secretary of 
the Interior, which is dated March 25 of this year. It states: 

Negotiations have been completed for the leasing of all unusued 
Indian lands in the Big 1 het 2 on A Crow ation, Ment. 
This land is under irrigation and in order that water may be 


conveyed thereto efficiently, thet egg be some improvement of the 
laterals and main canals and extension of laterals. 


mately — acres, and 


ments wi 
$200.000. Owing to the fact that after July 
can be withdrawn from the Trea: 


8 nd th 5 “For thts purpose, 1t tt 
‘ongress, and as no other mo w ava e 
recommended that the we amendment be wded Im the baii 


upon final passage. 

Now, answering the Senator from Oklahoma: 

The chief benefits to be derived from this proposition — 5 be to aid 
— meeting the war need for increased wheat production to the extent 

of approximately 600,000 busbels per annum; an increased annual 
acreage income to the allottees from about 20 cents per acre as grazing 
land to from $6 to $12 per acre as agricultural 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I do not think that the argu- 
ment is very convincing with 26,000 acres unemployed during 
the last year, with 60,000 acres unemployed on another one of 
these projects, and with targe areas on another of these projects 
unemployed, the committee, finding itself compelled to cut down 
this appropriation because of that, does not seem very con- 
vincing to me. 

Mr. MYERS. Win the Senator from Arizona yield to me a a 
minute? I should like to explain this to the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. This is not money which is to come out of the 
Federal Treasury. 

Mr. OWEN. It does not make any difference whether it 
comes from the United States Treasury or from the funds of 
this Indian tribe. I think that, if it is not justified as an appro- 
priation from the Federal Treasury it is less justified from 
Indian money. 

Mr. MYERS. Certainly. I thought the Senator was refer- 
ring to getting Government appropriations. 

Mr. OWEN. Notatall. If the argument does not justify the 
larger appropriation out ef Government funds for this great 
enterprise in which I take a deep interest, and which I should 
like to see expended——— 

Mr. MYERS. I know that. 

Mr. OWEN. I do not think that the Indian funds ought to be 
used unless there is some different 1 made, 

Mr. MYERS. I should like to be heard a minute further 
when the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asuvunst] concludes. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then, let me conclude at once, by stating 
that the impression that I have formed concerning this matter 
is distinctly favorable, Mr. President, from two viewpoints, 
Where the Indian allottees are now receiving only 20 cents per 
acre each year, it may be—and I am inclined to think it is true 
that they will receive from six to twelve dollars per acre, I am 
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rather favorably impressed with the proposition; but I do think 
that a matter involving $200,000, sent to our committee after it 
had adjourned, ought to be considered in all its details, and 
that the representatives of the department should come before 
the committee. We can pass this as a substantive bill in two 
hours. 

Mr. OWEN. As I understand the letter of the Secretary of 
the Interior, it is to the effect that they hope to lease this land, 
not that they have leased it, for agricultural purposes. 

Mr. ASHURST. The statement is that negotiations have been 
completed. 

Mr. OWEN. For the leasing? 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes; so says the letter. 

Mr. OWEN. I think it is high time that the Interior De- 
partment were exercising its energies to make productive these 
Jands which the United States has spent millions of dollars in 
developing; and I think the department is not justified in com- 
ing to Congress and asking for further appropriations when 
people are living within these large areas of land which is un- 
productive. Now, with this statement, that they have actually 
gotten to the point that they can use these lands, can get some- 
body to cultivate them, I should not insist upon the point of 
order. I-am willing to leave it to the chairman of the com- 
mittee; but I think there ought to be a good reason when we 
have laid down a principle and fail to follow it. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, again stating that the im- 
pression I have gleaned from my very cursory and necessarily 
very incomplete investigation of this matter, is one distinctly 
favorable I desire to say that I can see that much good may 
come to the Indians; but I am able to perceive that it is possible 
that there may be grown, probably not this year, but surely next 
year, the amount of wheat stated by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, but I wish to deprecate the idea of sending in a request 
for large appropriations after the committee has had extended 
hearings and has adjourned. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I have purposely avoided 
taking up any time whatever in the discussion during the con- 
sideration of this bill. I have done so because I am very much 
interested in having the bill passed and become a law as 
speedily as possible. The members of the committee know that 
there are many items in this bill involving appropriations which 
must be used by the Indian Bureau in the purchase of seed 
grain, and I believe that it ought to be passed at the earliest 
practicable moment. 

I am also interested in increasing food production; and the 
amendment which is now proposed by the Senator frem Mon- 
tana [Mr. Myers] appeals to me. I want to ask the indulgence 
of the Senate for only a few minutes in discussing this ques- 
-tion, and I want to read from the Weekly News Letter of the 
United States Department of Agriculture a sentence or two 
under the heading The farmers may be depended upon by 
the Secretary of Agriculture,” which reads as follows: 

The war has served to exhibit to the country at large, as the coun- 
try never quus realized before, its dependence upon Ba sey and 
the manifold problems which beset our primary industry. There is 
reason to believe therefore that during the co! year agriculture will 
have the active sympathy and cooperation of all citizens and classes 
who are in position to render aid. The farmers of the United States 
will not fail to do all they can in this emergency and, with favorable 
seasons, they will produce enough to sustain the civil population, to 
keep our Army and Navy in full fighting vigor, and to supplement the 
depleted resources of the allies. ery facility that the partment 
of Agriculture can command to assist them will be freely placed at 
their disposal. 

Mr. President, I believe that the Department of Agriculture 
is doing everything in its power to stimulate the production of 
food, but there is, of course, a limit to what it may be able to 
do. I can remember about a year ago when this body passed a 
measure known as the food bill—I think it was passed in this 
Chamber on the 31st day of May last—and it was held up 
somewhere between this body and the other body for more 
than two months; it was never acted upon. I see before me 
now the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture [Mr. Gore], 
and I want to ask him what is being done with the Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill, which passed this body on March 21? 
In that bill there was included a provision for a price of $2.50 
per bushel on wheat? I should like to know from the chairman 
of the committee what has been done; if the conference commit- 
tee has been appointed on the bill, or where the bill now is? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I will siy, in response to the Sena- 
tor’s question, that I have made inquiry nearly every day since 
the Agricultural appropriation bill passed the Senate, and I was 
to-day advised that the measure is still on the Clerk's desk in 
the other House. It has not been called up, as I am informed; 
it has neither been sent to conference nor sent to the Committee 
on Agriculture, So far as I know, nothing has been done, and 


my advices are only two or three hours old. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I regret exceedingly that the 
same course is being pursued upon that particular bill which was 
taken a year ago upon the food bill, when the welfare of the 
people of the entire country was at stake, There were many 
who thought that that bill was passed only for the benefit of the 
farmer. That was not true then and it is not true now as to 
the amendment which was offered by the Senator from Okla- 
homa and which was voted into that bill by an overwhelming 
vote of 48 to 22 to suspend the rules and by a vote of 49 to 18 
or 19 on the final passage. I want to say, Mr. President, that so 
far as the Senate is concerned, it has done its duty. i 

While I am on that subject, I ask to have read by the Secre- 
tary a letter calling attention to the importance of this question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

` Brockerr, N. DAK., March 23, 1918. 
Hon. A. J. Gronna, 8 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mu. Gronna: I have for a long time intended to write you to 
tell you the sentiment of our neigkborhood as the time for crop seeding 
is approaching. The sentiment here seems to be that not much wheat 
will be seeded unless Congress raises the price of wheat without delay. 
The cost of production may exceed the market price of the wheat, de- 
pending largely upon the season and the labor conditions. We will seed 
more barley and oats, and we 3 have a fair quantity of winter rye 
seeded. rming machinery is much higher now than a year ago, and 
all of these things should be taken into consideration. 

Another matter to which I wish to call yore attention, of which you 
may be already well aware, and that is that most of our young men 
are being drafted into the Army. ‘They are all loyal, as we all are, and 
willing to go when called, but they will be missed on the farm very 
much. They have a special skill in operating farm machinery and they 
naturally take greater interest in the success of the farming than would 
the foreign labor. We can not replace them by unskilled and unwilling, 
disloyal labor. We anticipate a great handicap with such lab our 
next thrashing season. e do not like to assume the risk of seeding a 
large crop and to be dependent upon unskilled and disloyal I. W. W. labor 
to harvest our crop. e have experience of their threhts to strike and 
destroy our crop when we want our crops harvested and taken care of. 
8 ay be helpless if we are left to depend upon that class of labor 

t ` ` 
SWA Feet that you already know these things, but I write you, as yon 
expect all of your constituents to write you, to keep you in touch with 
the going sentiment of your State. We wish that Congress will take 
immediate action to raise the price of wheat, so that we may know 
where we are at, and also that the War Department will m y the 
rules of the selective-service law so that our young men, whom we 
necessarily need to take charge of the farm machinery and the farming 
in eral, would be exempted from service so as to protect us from this 
disloyal element. 

Yours, very truly, ERIK KYLLONEN. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, the writer of that letter. is 
one of my neighbors; I know him personally. He is both a 
scientific and a practical farmer. Some 30 years ago he came 
to this country from the Province of Finland, in the Empire 
of Russia. He came here practically without means; in fact, 
I might say practically without a dollar; but by genius and 
physical strength he has forged ahead until to-day he owns 
one of the model farms of the West. He owns and operates 
some 5,000 acres. His farming is done under the most modern 
and improved methods, and the main work on the farm is being 
done under the direction of himself and his four sons. I might 
say, also; that this letter is typical of thousands of letters I 
have received. 

Mr. President, the farmers in my section of the country have 
already begun their seeding operations, and it is very im- 
portant that they shall know as speedily as possible what the 
Congress of the United States will do with reference to the 
price of wheat. It is true, as the writer of the letter states, 
that they are all loyal; they are willing to do all that is in 
their power; but I believe, sir, that more food will be produced 
if the bill which was passed by this body the other day is 
enacted into law. I believe, sir, that a larger percentage of 
wheat will be sown in all the spring wheat States if that bill 
becomes a law, because it will be an encouragement to the 
farmers; and it will make it possible for them to pay for labor 
the high prices which they are now compelled to pay. 

The great increase in the price of labor may not be apparent 
to all Senators. Not only has there been an increase of from 
100 to 150 per cent in the wage scale, but the hours of labor 
have been reduced so that, instead of working 12 hours per 
day, the laborer now refuses to work more than 8, which in- 
creases the price of wages the farmer has to pay 50 per cent 
more. 

There haye been presented to the Senate and to the Congress 
heretofore the facts as they actually exist in relation to the 
high prices which our farmers have to pay for everything they 
use in producing their crops. 

Mr. President, organization and coordination in every branch 
of business, in every department of our Government, are ab- 
solutely essential to our success. We must go forward as a 
united people, with a full realization of the responsibilities con- 
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fronting us. Our energies must be harmoniously organized and 
coordinated into a single unit of strength. That was the method 
which brought success to the fathers. By that method we can 
sneceed and win now. 

I repeat what I said a few days ago,-that the testimony of 
representatives from various farm organizations who have ap- 
peared before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry is 
in accordance with the testimony of this man, the writer of the 
letter read at the desk, that in order to enable the farmers to 
produce wheat the price must be advanced. 

Congress and the Food Administration have interfered with 
the farmers’ market. The wrong course has been pursued, and 
the only thing we can do now is to do what we can to help the 
farmer out of the deplorable condition in which we have placed 
him. 

To my mind it is more important to produce the food, let the 
cost be what it may, than to keep down the prices, thereby dis- 
couraging the production of food. 

I have often said, and I repeat, that I consider food one of 
the important factors in the winning of this war, and when we 
analyze the situation, taking into consideration the large amount 
of labor necessary to produce grain, it must be apparent to all 
of us that we must allow the farmer an increased price. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that we can win this war by 
mere lip service. I have never believed, nor do I believe now, 
sir, that we can win it by eloquence, by epithets or words of 
hatred. The Senators who have recently spoken so eloquently 
und so loudly with respect to their patriotism forget that many 
other Senators who have said but little upon these questions 
have sons in the Army and at the front as well as those who 
have spoken so eloquently upon this and other occasions. Thank 
God, you who make the most noise, you who seek to wrap your- 
selves in Old Glory, are not the only ones who are going to 
participate in this great struggle and in the effort to win the 
victory. 

Mr. President, I agree with every word that the junior Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Rxxo] said this morning. Let us elimi- 
nate from the discussions in the Senate political campaigns in 
the State of Wisconsin and elsewhere. Your own action con- 
demns you; the words you have spoken condemn you; you 
have shown to the Senate and to the world that you are more 
interested in the campaign for a United States Senator than 
you are in the thousands and millions of brave boys who are 
willing to sacrifice their lives upon the altar of freedom for 
their country. 

I admit when the declaration of war was pending in this body 
that there were those who were not ready to vote for it. but I 
stated then, If a majority of this and the other body said that 
it should be passed, I would do my full duty. So far as I am 
concerned, I have done so, and I will challenge any man any- 
where to show to the contrary. 

Mr. President, if I have read history right, I do not know of 
a single campaign, I do not know of any war, that was ever 
won simply by lip service and by heated discussion. Three- 
fourths of the time of the Senate recently has been taken up by 
certain Senators who have declared that other citizens are not 
as loyal as they are. So far as I am personally concerned, I 
am willing to vote for any measure, I am willing to vote for 
any appropriation, I am willing to follow the President as far 
as you will follow him in the performance of his duties in order 
to win this war. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yleld for a 
question? 

Mr. GRONNA. I gladly yield. 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator does not mean to leave the 
impression that any Senator upon this side of the Chamber has 
accused any Senator upon the other side of the Chamber of 
any act of disloyalty or any failure to give due and loyal service 
to the President, to the administration, and to our country in 
the prosecution of the war. 

Mr. GRONNA. I thank the Senator for that statement. I 
appreciate it, perhaps more than he has any idea. 

Mr. KING. Speaking for myself, I should feel ashamed if 
any Senator on this side of the Chamber should attempt to 
detract in the slightest degree from the loyalty and the patri- 
otism of the distinguished Senator from North Dakota, or of 
any man who occupies a seat upon the other side of the 
Chamber. 

Mr. GRONNA. I again thank the Senator. Mr. President, 
if I have made mistakes they are my own mistakes. I never 
have since I was thrown upon my own resources followed any 
man unless in my own mind and heart I knew that my action 
was right. 5 

I would not allude to the matter to which I am about to allude 
except for the fact that certain Senators have spoken so elo- 
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quently about their patriotism. I do not challenge their 
patriotism, I believe they are patriotic; I have no right to 
refuse to believe they are, but I want to say to the Senate and 
to the country that so far as I am personally concerned my 
son went to the war when he was but 18 years old. He never 
had to ask my consent a second time, and he enlisted in the 
Regular Army as a private, he went to the bottom of the ladder. 
I have never written a letter nor asked for any favors for him, 
because I wanted him to take his chances with the rest of the 
boys who are going to the front. Mr. President, all that boy 
could do was to offer his services and his life. 

It is a deplorable thing that a Senator's motives should be 
questioned; and when I hear statements made challenging the 
patriotism and the loyalty of certain candidates for office in 
Wisconsin, who made their fight upon a loyalty platform, let 
me say right now that so far as Mr. Thompson is concerned I 
know him personally, and I want to say for the benefit of the 
Senator from Mississippi, and other Senators, that he is just as 
loyal as is the Senator from Mississippi or any Member of this 
body. Neither by word of mouth nor by anything that he has 
written has he intimated anything but that he was in favor of 
the most vigorous prosecution of.this war. What his attitude 
was before the wor was declared, I do net know; but I want 
to say here and now that I know that Mr. Thompson is n loyal 
American citizen. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
at that point for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. GRONNA. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. ASHURST. Well, I hardly want to ask a question. The 
Senator will bear witness that I have tried to keep out of this 
discussion. I do not blame the Senator. I deprecate these 
things that come from our side as much as I do those that come 
from the other side. 

Mr. GRONNA. I appreciate the Senator's courtesy und 
friendship. 

Mr. ASHURST. But I just want to say that the Senator is a 
valued member of the committee. He probably will be one of 
the conferees on this bill. I am not trying to lecture anybody. 
The Senator knows that I could not do that, and I would not 
do it; but I am extremely anxious to get this bill through this 
evening. It may be an unimportant bill; but being charged with 
the conduct of the bill, I do want to conclude its consideration. 
I have told a number of Senators around the Chamber that we 
would finish it this evening: and while I do not want to shorten 
the speech of the Senator—I could not if I tried to 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I am through. I know that 
the Senator is anxious to get through with the bill, and I am 
anxious to get through with it, too. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator is very kind. 

Mr. GRONNA. I was simply carried away, perhaps, with my 
own enthusiasm, because I have been sitting here in silence for 
many days listening to these eloquent speeches, beautiful as they 
are, couched in language which it would be impossible for me 
to use; but they can not always be substantiated by facts. 

Mr. President, I am through. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, before this war began many 
United States citizens of German blood and of Austrian blood, 
having in mind those of their kin and former companions, that 
they loved abroad, naturally felt a sympathy for Germany and 
Austria, never dreaming of the devilish ambitions of the Kaiser 
to conquer and rob the world by brutal military force; but after 
the die was cast and the United States entered into this war, 
I think the overwhelming preponderance of those men and 
women, finding it necessary to make their choice, did make it 
with a sincere and patriotic heart, and > all their soul are 
favoring and supporting the Government or the United States. 

I do not think it strengthens the United States to wound the 
feelings of those who, before the war developed the terrible 
issues we now clearly understand, felt sympathy for the German 
cause. They merely loved their old German friends and kindred, 
as was very natural, and did not know then the evil intent of 
the military autocracy. The ty of Americans did not at 
first comprehend the Kaiser’s fiendish designs on the liberties of 
mankind. I deprecate any speech that would cause our patriotic 
citizens of German and Austrian blood to feel that they are the 
object of suspicion or the object of aversion or the object of 
positive hostility. On the contrary, their patriotism, in spite 
of their affection for the people of the old Fatherland, having 
been triumphant, they deserve all the more honor and respect 
because of their fidelity te the United States. Our German- 
Americans are in a position of great trial. Ninety-five out of a 
A few are lukewarm. 
Probably not ene in a hundred is so ignorant as to be hostile at 
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heart to America. Let us not insult or wound the 99 by intem- 
perate talk. 

This is a great struggle, in which all of our people ought to 
cooperate. I deprecate exceedingly that there should be any 
appearance of political debate on the floor. 

Let us welcome to the ranks of patriotic Americans all who 
are with us in heart now. 

Let us not drive away by unjust and ungenerous suspicions 
those who tried to keep us out.of war, but who are now willing 
to give every evidence of devotion to our common cause. 

In 1916 our noble President was praised to the skies because 
“he kept us out of war,” and those who by unsound ar ent 
then tried to keep us out of war ought not to be treated as 
common enemies because their arguments were unsound. If 
they are right now, let us receive them, and let them march in 
honor with us against the common enemy of mankind. 

I send to the desk an amendment which I ask to have read 
by the Secretary. i 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a question of order. Is there 
not an amendment pending? 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, I beg pardon. I thought that had been dis- 
posed of. I withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The matter now pending is 
the point of order raised by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. I did not make the point of order, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I was not recognized for that purpose. The Senator de- 
clined to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has the point of order made 
to. the amendment of the Senator from Montana been with- 
drawn? 

Mr. MYERS. There was none made. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator declined to yield for me to make 
the point of order, so it was not made. 

Mr. MYERS. There is no point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then the question is upon the 
amendment of the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, this amendment refers to 
the improvement of Indian lands in one of my neighboring 
States, and I would not at this time delay the Senate to dis- 
cuss the amendment but for the fact that I have the impression 
that I have perhaps a more intimate personal knowledge of the 
facts in this case than other Senators present. 

This project, Mr. President, was initiated and completed a 
number of years ago, and it is one of the most satisfactory that 
has ever been constructed. The work is well done and the sup- 
ply of water is abundant. The lands that have been reclaimed 
and those still to be reclaimed are of the finest possible quality. 
Yet the lands have not all been brought under cultivation. 

The question has been asked here why this development has 
been delayed, in view of the fact that the project has been com- 
pleted for so many years. The truth of the matter is, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that a good many causes have contributed to this delay. 
First, I should say that it has been a tedious process here, as 
elsewhere in the country, to wean the Indians away from the 
habits not only of their lifetime but the habits of many genera- 
tions which have preceded them; and yet I have occasion to 
know that they have been gradually led away from the old 
order and are cach year taking more and more kindly to the 
cultivation of their lands, and particularly to the production 
of different kinds of live stock, with which these irrigated lands 
have an intimate relationship. 

In this particular territory the Crow Tribe, the members of 
which are the owners of these lands, have made material prog- 
ress during the past few years in the cultivation and develop- 
ment of their country, and undoubtedly more would have been 
done in improving these lands except for the fact that their 
extent is far in excess of that which the tribe actually requires, 
and this is one of the conditions that have combined to cause 
delay. Another is that the lands are a long way from market, 
and there has therefore been no opportunity of leasing them to 
white settlers, for the reason that the population of the sur- 
rounding country until recently has been very secant. 

These conditions, Mr. President, have materially changed 
within the past year or two. A great deal of this land has 
recently been leased to white people for the cultivation and 
production of sugar beets to be used near my home town in 
Wyoming, and if this appropriation be granted, many thou- 
sands of acres of this land will be made productive during the 
present year. 

I will say incidentally that this is the least refractory kind 
of land. It is as level as a floor, and in other ways is ready for 
the hand of the farmer, and will be easily reduced to a state of 
cultivation. In my judgment it would be a pity for this ap- 
propriation to fail, because of its immediate effectiveness in the 
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increase of agricultural crops. Most of this fund, as I under- 
stand, is to be employed in the building and construction of lateral 
ditches. I have occasion to know that the main canal—not only 
the diversion dam, but the main canal covering this body of 
land—is in a perfect state of repair and ready to use, with 
enormous quantities of water available which would without 
a doubt be used to good advantage from the very first day 
bee rey these laterals and other incidental improvements are pro- 
vi 

In addition to this, Mr. President, there is almost an assurance 
at this time that an electric railway will be constructed from 
the nearest railway town straight through this project, which 
would make it possible to transport such heavy crops as sugar 
beets. Again, there is a plan for building an immense power 
plant in the Big Horn River, from which this water is taken. 
All of this movement in the way of improvement perhaps hinges 
on this appropriation; and, though it may be late in appearing 
here, it is unquestionably one of great importance. As has been 
pointed out, as I understand, by the Senator from Montana, this 
3 is to be taken from the Indian tribal funds, is 
t not? 

Mr. MYERS. It is. 

Mr. KENDRICK. It is to be taken from that source and 
employed in the development of lands owned by the Indians. 
The title to very little of this land has ever passed from the 
Indian to the white man; and the benefits would not only be 
immediate but they would go directly to the Crow Indian ‘Tribe. 

Of all the appropriations contained in this bill, Mr. President, 
I dare say that not one is more worthy of favorable action than 
this that has been offered by the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to say that I do not know 
anything about the proposed project or its possibilities. I have 
had no opportunity to investigate it; and I know nothing of 
the department’s estimate that this project would result in the 
production. of 600,000 bushels of wheat. I assume, however, 
that this statement is based upon more or less investigation. 

While the promise may be more or less golden, perhaps too 
generous, yet I think we ought to resolve the doubt in favor 
of production. If $200,000 will bring into existence 600,000 
bushels of wheat, it is, indeed, a splendid investment. The 
wheat itself will be worth $1,200,000. The outlay will be only 
333 cents a bushel. Not only that, but the improvement will 
be permanent and will be valuable for the future. 

While it might chance that our expectations will not be 
entirely justified, while it might happen that the estimate of 
the department would not be equaled by the actual production, 
yet it is certain that if we do not make the attempt there will 
be no production whatever; and it seems to me that in this 
crisis, with the overpowering necessity for foodstuffs, we ought 
to resolve the doubt in favor of this appropriation. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Montana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 27, line 17, after the amendment 
already agreed to at that point, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

For assisting in the continuation, the solare and extending of 
the drainage project now in progress on the ian reservation set 
aside by the State of Florida for the Seminole Indians under the pro- 
visions of chapter 7310, Laws at Florida, acts of 1917, and the main- 
tenance thereof, the sum of $100,000, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, in dealing with the Indians, 
and in the matter of meting out the beneficent aid of the Fed- 
eral Government, I was impressed. as I read over this bill and 
considered the various and sundry appropriations to assist in 
reclamation projects in the West, with the fact that certainly 
within my own State we had a project that was as worthy of 
assistance as any of those that are being aided through this 
measure in the West. 

We have within the Everglades of Florida an Indian reserva- 
tion of approximately 100,000 acres which was not contributed 
or donated by the Federal Government, but which was given to 
the Indians by the State government from the State’s domain. 
This territory, comprising as it does approximately 100,000 acres, 
is located within what is commonly known in our State, and so 
designated by statute, as the Everglades drainage district of 
Florida. Here we have a vast empire, composed of some 
4,000,000 acres of land that is as fertile and productive as any 
within the borders of the United States; and it has often been 
said of it that it is as fertile as the valley of the Nile. It is 
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within this territory that the State of Florida, through its benefi- 
cence, has seen fit to set aside an Indian reservation of approxi- 
mately 100,000 acres. 

The drainage project there has been in progress for some years, 
When we think of its magnitude, its expansiveness; when we con- 
sider that it is by far the largest drainage enterprise within 
the United States, it may be well realized that, necessarily, it is 
of such extensive proportions that it can not be completed within 
a brief period of some two or three years. Active operations 
have been going on in this territory for the last 10 years. The 
work is carried on under the supervision of a board composed 
of five members of the State cabinet. The State and the owners 
of lands located within that territory have, up to the present 
time, expended some four or five million dollars upon reclama- 
tion by drainage. I am glad to say that splendid progress has 
been mude. At the present time there has been reclaimed par- 
tially or almost completely at least five or six hundred thousand 
acres of land. Upon this reclaimed land there are many settlers 
at the present time, prosperous villages and towns have sprung 
up here and there, farming of various kinds is being carried on 
successfully and very profitably. It has been established beyond 
question by actual experience and actual demonstration that 
there nre no better or more productive farming lands within 
America than are to be found within the Everglades drainage 
district of the State of Florida. 

Mr. President, I speak more generally of that district, because 
it is within that district that, through the generosity of the 
State of Florida, the Indians are so fortunate as to have the 
large reservation to which I make reference. In order to develop 
this reservation to its greatest degree of efficiency and value, 
in order to make it most beneficial to the Indians who are living 
upon it, who are now the beneficiaries under the appropriation 
made by the State, it is necessary that the land be reclaimed by 
drainage. Partial drainage is in progress at the present time 
upon this territory, but it will be necessary for considerable 
further amounts to be expended to perfect and complete the 
reclamation in this particular territory, as well as within the 
entire drainage district of Florida, composed of about 4,000,000 
acres of land. 

Mr. President, I believe that when we bring before Congress 
a proposition involving assistance in reclaiming a territory that 
has not been granted to the Indians by the Federal Govern- 
ment, but has been donated to them by the State government, 
there certainly is some merit in the request that the Federal 
Government assist in reclaiming that land and making it more 
habitable, making it so that it can be cultivated, and cultivated 
profitably. One hundred thousand dollars is a small sum, consid- 
ering the cost that will be required to reclaim this territory; 
although I may say, Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
at that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I do. 

Mr. ASHURST. I should simply like to ask, for information, 
as to how much money—if the Senator is prepared to give the 
information—will be required to reclaim this land? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, it will take, possibly, a half 
million dollars, in addition to the expenditures heretofore made. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, while I do not want to inter- 
rupt the Senator's excellent speech—and there is merit in his 
statements—can not the Senator see at this time that we have 
applied the rule to Montana and Arizona, and expect to apply 
it to Wyoming, with regard to new projects? That is to say, 
we have set our faces for the present against the creation of new 
projects or the entering into or the opening up of new lands at 
this particular time. Is there any special reason why we 
should at this time make an expenditure of $100,000 for the 
purpose of entering upon a project that ultimately will cost us, 
say, a million dollars? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I had not stated that it 
would cost the Federal Government a half million dollars. I 
was just about to state that this assistance that may be con- 
tributed by the Federal Government would be only a very small 
proportion of the expenditures, and that the expenditures were 
now in progress under the direction of a board composed of 
State oflicials, and that this would be merely a matter of co- 
operation on the part of the Federal Government in assisting 
in the reclamation of the State Indian reservation in Florida, 
Now, I do not know that there is any particular reason why we 
should engage in new projects at this time, unless it would be 
a matter of advancing this meritorious project to the position 
it Be aig i as well as trying to correct some dereliction here- 
tofore. 

I state, Mr. President, that there has been great dereliction 
on the part of the Congress of the United States in making ap- 


propriations or else in providing assistance for the reclamation 
of the swamp and overflowed lands of this country. We have 
sat supinely by for a number of years now and have seen the 
bounty of this great country of ours bestowed upon the great 
West and their arid-land projects. We haye seen millions and 
millions of dollars of the Federal money appropriated for the 
purpose of carrying on arid-land reclamation projects, upon 
the ground that it was reclaiming a vast territory of valuable 
land, taking it for granted that it was done from the stand- 
point of developing that territory and bringing into use valuable 
land, But at the same time, when the Government was ex- 
pending from $30 to $60, and in some instances $100, an acre 
for the purpose of reclaiming those arid lands, this Govern- 
ment, through its beneficence, might have been assisting other 
sections of the country in the reclamation of lands which would 
have been reclaimed by drainage at a cost not exceeding from 
six to ten dollars per acre; and every time that you were 
reclaiming one acre of that land, costing you from $60 to $100 
per acre, in other sections of this country, you could have 
reclaimed land elsewhere in quadruple its amount, and could 
have brought to use a greater amount of fertile, productive 
lands of the country. The lands of the Florida Everglades 
can be reclaimed even so low as $4 to $10 per acre; and as this 
vast territory is an open, untimbered country, the cost for 
preparing the drained land for cultivation is not exceeding 
$2 or $3 an acre. 

Mr. President, far be it from me to complain because the 
Congress has assisted in developing the western country. I 
have rejoiced in seeing their prosperity. I have been gratified 
to witness the wonderful development, the expansion and en- 
largement of their resources throughout that section of our 
country. But, Mr. President, I say that there is equal justice 
and merit in asking some assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment in carrying on reclamation projects in other sections of 
our country. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Yes, sir; I yield. 

Mr. FALL. I am, I think, in accord with the general ideas 
that the Senator from Florida is now advocating; but the 
Senator must realize that there is a very great distinction: be- 
tween the reclamation of the arid lands and the proposition 
that he is now advocating. The arid lands in the West are 
being reclaimed at the-cost of the settlers under those projects. 
The Government has assisted, from the funds set aside out of 
the sale of public lands, by advancing a certain ameunt of 
money; but the lands that are reclaimed in that way ure sold, 
and the individuals purchasing those lands from the Govern- 
ment are paying the cost of the reclamation. The people of the 
United States are not giving to the West a dollar for use in 
the reclamation of arid lands, 

I ask the Senator’s attention to this point. I think he is right 
about the drainage of swamp lands. I think there should be 
some comprehensive system of legislation adopted, and it would 
be a magnificent investment, but there are two things involved 
in this proposition. A new system for an outright appropria- 
tion as a gift and the general system under which irrigated 
lands are being reclaimed in the West are entirely distinct and 
different. I will vote for any comprehensive system and an 
advance of any reasonable amount of money by the Government 
to carry out the system in the drainage of Florida lands or lands 
elsewhere. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. Presideat, I realize, of course, that 
there are some differences in regard to the amendment which I 
offer and the system which has been provided for the reclama- 
tion of the West, but I claim that this amendment has a great 
deal of merit in it when you consider that interwoven all 
through this bill are provisious assisting projects, assisting 
schools, and in various other ways where the Federal Govern- 
ment is making an appropriation, and the Federal Government 
will never have that money covered back into the Federal 
Treasury. 

You should take in connection with this proposition the fact 
that a few years ago in dealing with the reclamation projects of 
the West Congress in its beneficence deemed it proper to remit 
the interest. You provided that system here and provided inter- 
est, and Congress remitted the interest or provided that there 
should be no interest account. 

Coming back to the issue more directly, when you are dealing 
with the Indians of this country it is the policy of Congress that 
the Indians shall be treated as wards of the Federal Govern- 
ment, You ean take this bill, and on its every page you find 
the lavish hand of the Federal Government extended to the 
Indian. We are dealing with him most generously. He is truly 
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receiving the bouuty of our Treasury; and I say when the State 
of Florida has been generous enough, when the State of Florida 
is willing to cooperate with the Federal Government in treating 
the Indians as its wards and has set aside a reservation of 
100,000 acres, certainly the Federal Government ought to be 
willing to assist in reclaiming it and making it habitable; mak- 
ing it suitable and cultivable for their occupancy, and I contend 
that from that standpoint this amendment possesses unques- 
tionable merit. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish te ask the Senator, as 
I did not clearly hear the amendment read, if it proposes the 
reclamation of Indian lands? 

Mr. TRAMMELL, It proposes the reclamation of lands io 
the Indian reservations set aside by the Legislature of the State 
of Florida to be known as the Seminole Indian Reservation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is not a Federal Indian reser- 
vation then? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. No; it is not a Federal Indian reserva- 
tion, but it was set aside by the State, and I contend, Mr. 
President, if the State is willing from its bounty to furnish the 
land and appropriate it for an Indian reservation, and thereby 
relieve the Federal Government from granting the land for a 
reservation, certainly the Federal Government is doing better 
than it would if it had to furnish land for the reservation and 
then also contribute to the suppert and aid of the Indians in 
reclaiming that land. We are only asking in this instance for 
some assistance in the reclamation of the territory. The State, 
from its domain, has given the land. 

Mr. JONES of Washingten. I merely wish to add one word 
to what the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Far] said with 
reference to a suggestion made by the Senator from Florida 
that Congress had remitted the interest on the money appropri- 
ated for irrigation in the West. The Senator is u little mistaken 
in that statement. In the first instance no interest was charged 
on the money that was loaned for the reclamation project, but 
afterwards Congress did extend the time in which the meney 
was to be paid back by the settlers, and in that extension in- 
terest charges were imposed upon the deferred payments. Every 
dollar of that money that goes to the reclamation of western 
lands for irrigation purposes outside of Indian reservations will 
be repaid to the Government of the United States. and on many 
of the Indian reservations repayment was provided for. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Washington if the bill does not contain items for bridges alone 
that would far exceed the appropriation asked in this case for 
assistance in the reclamation of the lands on this reservation? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am not disputing that; it may 
be true. The chairman of the committee can answer as to it 
better than I can. ; 

‘Mr. TRAMMELL. Roads and bridges and other public im- 
provements have to be made on this reservation in our State. 
You have a little trifling sum of $10,000 provided in this bill 
for assistance te the Seminole Indians in Florida, and you will 
find other items in the bill where the contributions are more 
than that for providing automobiles and other vehicles for Goy- 
ernment agents who are looking after a few Indians on some 
reservation in the West. 

I am contending, Mr. President, for Justice on the part of the 
Indians in our State, and also for the same consideration for 
the people of Florida as Congress has extended to other sec- 
tions of our country. In all fairness we are entitled to this 
treatment. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, until about three years ago 
no appropriation whatever was made or none had been made 
for a number of years for the relief of distress among the 
Seminole Indians. Commencing with the bill passed three 
years ago, or two years ago, an appropriation of $8,000 was 
made, and this year the item carries $10,000. The State of 
Florida has done admirably well in setting aside this reserva- 
tion; and I have no doubt if the Senator will, as I hope he 
will, argue as well as he has done to-day to the Secretary of 
the Interior the Secretary will direct the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs to make a special investigation of this matter 
and include in his estimate of next year a certain amount that 
the experts of the department might deem necessary and 


proper. 

But at this particular time it becomes my duty to make a 
point of order against the amendment proposed by my esteemed 
friend, because it has not been estimated for by the department. 
We have tried to keep the bill within the estimates and the 
amendment falls clearly under Rule XVI, which provides that 
“no amendment shall be received to any general appropriation 
bili the effect of which is to increase an appropriation or to add 
a new item.” I do not make the point of order out of hostility 


to this project, but I make the point of order. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wotcorr in the chair). 
The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. McNARY. I propose the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY.. It is proposed to insert in the Oregon item 
the following: 

That the Secretary of the Treasur. 
from any of the tribal funds of the 


now to the credit of said 
the sum of 


is hereby authorised to withdraw 
lamath Tribe of Indians in Oregon 
in the Treasury of the United States 
„ or so much thereof as may be necessary. and to 
use the same 8 to Levi Walker, Fred Hendricks, Harrison 
Brown, Joseph S. II. and Clayton Kirk for compensation at the rate 
of $8 per day each for their services rendered to said tribe in present- 
ing the affairs of said Klamath Tribe of Indians to the officials of the 
United States, and in addition to such per diem allowance a sum suffi- 
cient to pay the actual expenses of snid Levi Walker, Fred Hendricks, 
Harrison Brown, Joseph S. Ball, and Clayton Kirk for travel and main- 
tenance at the city of Washington, D. C. d per diem compensation 
to begin from the day of their leaving the Klamath Indian Reservation, 
Oreg., and to continue untl! the day of their return thereto: Provid. 
That such payments to said delegates shall be approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the junior Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. I understand this amendment embodies n 
principle that is recognized in the bill. I call the attention of 
the chairman of the committee to the amendment. I believe 
he is willing to accept it. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am familiar with the amendment. There 
were five Indians who came here from the Klamath Agency 
and appeared before the Senate committee and I am not cer- 
tain but that they appeared before the House committee. The 
amendment simply propeses to take the sum of $3.500 out of 
their own funds, as they wish done, to pay the expenses of 
and give a per diem to the five delegates. I am sure there is 
no objection to it as far as I know. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MYERS. I offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. Insert in the Montana items the following: 

That Indians of the Fort Peck Reservation in Montana entitled to 
allotments under existing laws may select lands classified as coal and 
receive patents therefor in accordance with the act of May 30, 1908 
(35 Stat. L.. 558), with a reservation, however, to the United States 
of the coal deposits therein and of the right to prospect for, mine, and 
remove the same. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I have no personal interest 
whatever in this amendment. I offer it at the request of both 
the Indian Bureau and the Fort Peck Indians. It is ensy to 
sec what it proposes to do. The law is such at present that 
the homesteaders have a right on the Fort Peck Indian Reserva- 
tion to make a homestead entry of the surface over coal lands, 
reserving the coal to the United States. That right Is extended 
to the homesteader. It simply gives the Indian the same right, 
the right to take his allotment on the surface of coal lands if he 
sees fit, reserving the coal to the United States. There is noth- 
ing making it compulsory on the part of the Indian. He nee 
not do it unless he wants to do it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. MYERS. In a second. There was a delegation of Fort 
Peck Indians down here n short time ago. They met with me 
in the office of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and pre- 
sented some of their desires. They desired to have this amend- 
ment offered, and at their request and at the request of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs I offer the amendment. I 
promised to do so at their request. I have no personal interest 
in it. I think it is in the interest of the Indians. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to ask the Senator a question, as I 
could not fully understand the amendment as it was read. Does 
it apply to lands on the Indian reservation or on the publie 
domain? 

Mr. MYERS. 
Reservation. 

Mr. CURTIS. They belong te the Indians already. The 
amendment proposes to give the coal to the United Stites, I 
understand. 

Mr. MYERS. I understand it would allow the Indians to 
take an nilotment anywhere on land that is not already hame- 
steaded by entrymen. They can go anywhere on the Fort Peck 
Reservation, I understand, and take their allotments. If they 
take the allotment on coal land which is open to homestead 
entry. they can get the surface for an allotment and reserve 
the coal to the United States. That is my understanding of it, 

Mr. CURTIS. The coal on that reservation belongs to those 
Indians. It is their conl. I make a point of order against the 


It applies to iands on the Fort Peck Indian 
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amendment that it is general legislation upon an appropriation 
bill. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order will be 
sustained.. 

Mr. OWEN. I call up now the amendment which I offered. 
I will say in explanation of it that it passed the Senate on 
March 23 upon the unanimous report of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 63, after line 10, insert: 

To pay additional interest upon items 1 and 4 of the judgment of 
the Court of Claims, of May 18, 1905, in favor of the Cherokee Nation 
(40 Ct. Cis. Rept., p. 252), and upon the funds arising from said 
items 1 and 4, respéctively, the same being 5 per cent interest-bearing 
Cherokee trust funds in the Treasury of the United States, as follows. 
to wit: On the amount of the fund which arose from item 1 of said 
judgment as such amount was determined and p to the Secretary of 
the Interior on July 2, 1906, to be b him eredited to the 5 of 
the Cherokee school fund, interest at 5 per cent per annum from July 2, 
1906, to and including May 26, 1910; on the amount of the fund which 
arose from item 4 of said judgment, as such amount was determined and 
paid to the Secretary of the Interior on July 2, 1906, to be by him credited 
to the principal of the Cherokee national fund, interest at 5 per cent 
per annum from July 2, 1906, to and including May 26, 1910; on the 
original principal sum of item 4 of said Sh gs, vt the interest at 5 per 
cent per annum from July 1, 1893, to July 1, 1903, and on the amount 
of the interest thus accruing Interest at 4 per cent per annum from 
December 29, 1905, to May 14, 1906; and on the aggregate of the sums 
of the Interest for the inst two periods herein above mentioned, interest 
at 5 per cent per annum from July 2, 1906, to the date of the passage 
of this act; und the sum of $27,500, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary to pay the interest aboye allowed, is hereby appropriated and au- 
thorized to be paid to the Cherokee Nation: Provided, That the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to pay the 
amount arising from item 4 of said judgment, with interest thereon as 
herein above provided for, to the agent appointed by the Cherokee Na- 
tion acting through its principal chief to receive the same, said pay- 
ment to be made immediately upon the approval of this act. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I do not know much about 
navigation, but I do know if you load a boat too heavily it can 
not be propelled. This undoubtedly is a worthy piece of legisla- 
tion; but we have tried to keep the bill free from legislation of 
this kind. The bill has passed the Senate, and I ask the Sena- 
tor to withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senate has already passed the bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. I say the bill has already passed the Senate. 

Mr. OWEN. It is very difficult to get a small bill at this time 
up in the House with the crush of business there. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, my mail is loaded down with 
letters appealing to me to put bills and claims on this appropri- 
ation bill. I have four bills that have passed the Senate relat- 
ing to affairs in my State that I should like to reach into the 
calendar and stick on this bill, but I can not do it, or should not 
do it, and I hope the Senator will withdraw the amendment. I 
appeal to the Senator to withdraw it. 

I make a point of order not because I think it is bad legista- 
tion—I think it is good—but I do not want to load the bill down 
too heavily. 

Mr. OWEN. I am not entirely sure that a point of order will 
justly lie, because the bill has already passed the Senate. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am not going to try to deceive anybody. I 
do not believe the point of order will lie, because the bill was 
reported from a standing committee and therefore is not obnox- 
ious to the rule, but I appeal to the Senate to withdraw it. 

Mr. OWEN. The bill has passed the Senate, and it is to carry 
out an Indian treaty. I really think the amendment is not sub- 
ject to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Arizona 
state his point of order? 

Mr. ASHURST. I can not. In my judgment the amendment 
is not subject to a point of order, because it has been reported 
fayorably from a standing committee of the Senate, and that 
removes it from the position of being obnoxious to the rule. 

Mr. GRONNA and Mr. GORE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not want to have a long discussion 
about a point of order. It is nearly 5.30, and I wish to have the 
bill passed to-night. 

Mr. GRONNA. I make the point of order that it is a claim 
on an appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to say to the chairman of 
the committee that I have here an amendment which I had 
intended to press, giving the Osage Indian Tribe a right to have 
a hearing in the Court of Claims with respect to what is known 
as the civilization fund, the Osage Tribe asserting the right to the 
fund which has been appropriated and applied by the General 
Government to other purposes than Osage Indian ‘affairs. I 
should like to know if the Senator will agree to let the amend- 
ment go into the bill? 


Mr. ASHURST. It is a worthy piece of legislation; that right 
should be granted; but it is only by insisting on points of order 
that we can force Congress to take up individual cases and pass 
separate bills. I shall certainly make a point of order against 
the amendment if it is offered. 

Mr. GORE. I will not afford the Senator that opportunity, 
haying secured his commitment to the justice of the claim. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I offer the following amendment, to which 
I-believe there will be no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. Add a new paragraph after line 21, page 42, 
as follows: 


For the completion of the construction of a bridge across the San 
Juan River at Sth oes N. Mex., on the Navajo Indian Reservation, 
$4,226.14, in addition to the $16,500 appropriated for this purpose by 
the act approved June 30, 1913 (38 Stats. L., p. 91), to be immediately 
available for payment to the El Paso Bridge & Iron Co., of El Paso, 
Tex, for extra work and material, the same being made necessary b; 
acts ef the Government: Provided, That said sum shall be reimburs 
to the United States by the Navajo Indians and shall remain a charge 
and lien upon the lands. property, and funds belonging to said Navajo 
Indians until paid in full. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Texas 
if this amendment has been estimated for? : 
Mr. SHEPPARD. I have here a letter from the Secretary of 
the Interior recommending the appropriation, which is, as I 
understand, equivalent to an estimate. The letter is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
i Washington, D. C., December 27, 1917. . 

My Dear Senator: Under date of January 14, 1914, the department 
approved a contract with the El Paso Bridge & Iron Co. for the sum 
of $14,725 for the construction of the bridge herein referred to, pay- 
able from a special reimbursable appropriation of $16,500 made by the 
act of June 30, 1913 (38 Stat. L., 77). 

The contract, plans, and specifications, prepared in the Indian Office, 
were based upen data furnished by a local engineer employed es 
cially for the purpose, and this dafa proved incorrect as to the location 
of certain shale foundation for the north abutment, which was found 
after the contractor started work to be at an elevation of 80 feet 
instead of at 85 feet. as fixed by the engineer’s data. The error neces- 
sitated the construction of a new cofferdam and the placing of the 
abutment on a foundation 5 feet deeper than the contractor estimated 
on. While the extra work was in progress a high flood occurred and 
washed away a considerable amount of the contractor's material and 
also the north approach to the bridge, thus permitting part of the 
river current to run between the abutment and the north bank of 
the river, which change in its course compelled a suspension of work 
in the bridge, pending the eee of drawings for an abutment 
required to meet the new conditions. During this suspension further 
damages were done by additional floods, which caused further sus- 
pension of the work and delayed its progress into the winter season, 
with increased cost to the contractor, who, on July 7. 1916, presented 
a claim for extra work and materials, loss of superintendent's time, 
damage for loss of material and time, and deferred use of equipment, 
ete., in the sum of $6,274.04. 

After a careful consideration of the claim the Indian Office was con- 
vinced that the contractor was legally, justly, and properly entitled 
to a greater part of it and compromised with him for the sum of 
$5,106.04 in settlement, authority for the payment of which, from any 
funds found applicable and available, was approved by this depart- 
ment on June 19, 1917. 

The matter was then submitted to the auditor, who certified to the 
payment to the contractor the sum of $880, the same being the unex- 
pended balance of the appropriation and the only funds applicable 
and available, thus leaving a balance of $4,226.14 due the contractor 
on the approved claim of $5,106.04. 

It is, therefore, believed that the action of this department in approv- 
ing the claim should be sustained and the amendment intended to be 
proposed by Senator CULBERSON should be incorporated in the urgent 
deficiency bill. 

Cordially, yours, FRANKLIN K. LANE, 
Secretary. 
Hon. THOMAS S. MARTIN, 
Chairman Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, 


Mr. GRONNA. I make the point of order that this is not 
found in the Book of Estimates; that it has not been estimated 
a and has not been reported by any standing committee of the 

enate. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I will state to the Senator that this amend- 
ment was introduced by my colleague [Mr. CULBERSON], and re- 
ferred by him to the Committee on Appropriations, For that 
reason it did not come before the Committee on Indian Affairs 
in sufficient time to be reported. I have presented it for my 
colleague now. It is merely to extend the limit of appropriation 
made for a bridge. It is reimbursable out of an Indian fung. 
It was for the reason I have stated that it was not laid before 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. I trust the Senator from 
North Dakota will withdraw the point of order. The proposed 
appropriation amounts to about $4,000. 

Mr. GRONNA. I insist upon the point of order, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment providing that a hearing shall bé given to the heirs and 
representatives of R. V. Belt in connection with the distribution 
of the funds of the Pottawatomie Indians, which is provided 
for on page 78 of the bill, This fund will pretty nearly exhaust 


the! Amolint which lias’ been set apart for the Pottawatomies, 
and unless this relief is granted it will be a permanent denial 
of justice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Oklahoma will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 78, after line 11, it is proposed to 
insert: 


Provided, That from the sum berein appropriated for said Pottawa- 
tomie Indians the Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed to pay to 
the legal representatives of R. V. Belt (Mrs. Joana Belt and William 0. 
BAN such sum as he, after a proper hearing, may fix as compensation 
justly and equitably due the said Belt and associates on a quantum 
meruit for their services in recovering for the said Pottawatomie In- 
dians the annuities withheld from them, under a contract with re- 
sentatives of said Indians approved by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs November 1, 1902. z 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, there is quite a controversy 
as to what amount of attorney fees should be paid. I take the 
view that some money should probably be paid to these attor- 
neys for their services, but there is a wide and irreconcilable 
difference as to the amount that should be paid. I am, there- 
fore, obliged to make the point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. OWEN. I call the attention of the Senator to the fact 
that this does not allow any particular sum, but only allows the 
Secretary of the Interior to determine what these attorneys 
were entitled to under the contract approved by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs years ago, before the attorneys rendered 
the service. 

Mr. ASHURST. I have a great deal of confidence in the 
Senator from Oklahoma, and what he says has much weight 
with me; but I feel that I must lay down a rigid rule in mat- 
ters of that kind which come before the committee. 

Mr. OWEN. I will ask to have printed in the Rxconp a letter 
as the justification upon which this request is based. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the letter will be printed in the Rxconb. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

Marca 10, 1918. 


My Dear Sexator: Mr. R. V. Belt, Mr. C. H. Merillat, and I. after 
F Meera Work, succeeded in establishing the claim of the Pottawatomie 
Indians of Michigan and Wisconsin to certain annuities. amounting 
to $447,389, and Congress has already appropriated $350,000 of this 
sum, which the Indians have received. 

By reference of Senator NRLSsůox this case was undertaken by Mr. Belt 
in 1902 under a contract approved by Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
Jones for 15 per cent, who con nt, but through an error of 
law on the part of Secretary Hitch in holding that these Indians 
were citizens and therefore the contract did not require his approval, 
it did not receive his signature and thus become a binding contract 
ander section 2103 of the Revised Statutes. The attorneys prosecuted 
the claim at the request of the Indians and won, but their compensation 
can not be paid until Congress acts. Mr. Belt associated Mr. Merillat 
and me in the case in 1905. 

When this case was undertaken it was considered a most desperate 
one, the Interior Department having taken the position that the In- 
dians had forfeited their annuities. Two attorneys who had been 
employed by the Indians had abandoned it. Commissioner Jones, in 
approving the contract reducing the contingent fee from 20 per cent 
to 15 per cent, stated: 

8 s office has denied such claim on the ground that by refusing 
to move west under the treaty of 1833 they forfeited all rights under 
that and subsequent treaties with the Pottawatomie Nation. The con- 
tract is approved at the reduced rate with the express understanding 
and n the condition that such action in nowise be rded as a 
recognition of the claimant Indians as a tribe or the ged claims 
in the premises.” 

Under these circumstances the claim was undertaken, and after 11 
years’ work on the part of three attorneys in filing briefs, preparing 
memo. making arguments, and procuring necessary legislation, the 
claim was established and Congress recognized it in the act approved 
June 30, 1913 (38 Stat., 3 by 3 $150,000 on account, 
igh by the act of May 18, 1916, $100,000; act of March 2. 


17, $100,000, and in the pending Indian appropriation bill, $75,000, 
leaving a comparatively s: } amount yet to be paid. Thus the Indians 
Oroua the services of the attorneys will have received $425,000, while 


the attorneys through the failure of Secretary Hitcheock to act on the 
contract, have so far received nothing. 

The House Indian Committee in the last Congress and the Senate 
Indian Committee at this session have made favorable reports on bil's 
providing for the payment of the balance due these Indians and refer- 
ring the matter of sation to the attorneys to the Court of Claims 
for settlement. ‘These bills have received the favorable recommendation 


of the Interior a one oe 

This claim had n persistently denied by the Indian Office for over 
30 . — before we were employ as will seen by the above-quoted 
statement of Commissioner Jones; and if it had not been for sery- 
ices rendered by Mr. Belt, Mr. Merillat, and myself the Pottawatomies 
would never have received a cent. It is conceded both by the depart- 
ment and the Indians that it was through our work that the $447,339 
was recovered for the Indians. 

On pages 171-172 of the committee hearings on the Indian appropria- 
tion bill, the Assistant Commissioner states: “ By means of these ap- 
1 the Indians have made substantial progress along indus- 

on? s 


Thus it will be observed that these Indians, formerly poor and home- 
Jess, made so through the denial of their rights by the Indian Office, 
by the establishment of their 1425 claim by us, have now come into their 
patrimony to the amount of „000, and therewith are making sub- 
stantial progress along industrial lines,” as stated by the Assistant 


Commissioner. 
If the appropriation of $75,000 in the pending Indian appropriation. 
bill is —.— without at the same time providing for the ement of 


our compensation, then the anomalous situation will arise of Congress 
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having appropriated nearly all of the $447,339 for the Indians. but 
nothing having been paid us. We feel confident that Congress will not 
knowingly do such an injustice. The Indians are willing and anxious 
that the matter of our com tion shall be speedily settled, as will be 
seen by the inclosed letters from John Shawano, chief, and from Rey. Dr. 
Morstad, the missionary who has lived and worked among these Indians 
for many years and who knows what services we have rendered the 
Pottawatomies. Both the Senate and House Indian Committees, after 
hearings. and the Secretary of the Interior have made favorable reports 
and recommendations on the bills referring the matter to the Court of 
Claims for determination. We are willing to render an account of our 
services to any tribunal Congress may see fit to name to hear and decide 
the question, even to the extent of going before the Department of the 
Interior. which had denied for 30 years the rights of these Indians to 
their annuities, and which, after 11 years of laborious and efficient 
services on the part of Mr. Belt, Mr. Merillat. and myself, finally con- 
ceded its error in not following the law of June 24, 1864 (13 Stat., 172), 
roviding that the annuities shall be beld in the Treasury for these 
*ottawatomies, i 

Mr. Belt died in 1910, and his widow will receive two-thirds and Mr. 
Merillat and I one-third of whatever amount the court may fix as proper 
compensation. 

For a confirmation of what is herein stated, I would refer you to 
Senator NELSON, s 

I earnestly request on behalf of Mrs. Belt, my associate, and myself 
that the Senate 1 accompanying amendment to the Indian appro- 
priation bill, which has been approved by the department and the House 
and Senate Committees on Indian Affairs in their reports on Senate till 
2120, introduced by Senator NELSOx, and which would give us our day 
in court before the money due the Pottawatomies appropriat 


(Signed) CHARLES J. Kappier. 


Mr. OWEN. This matter was really set before the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, and I myself am to blame for not 
having it called up before the committee. I happen to know 
something about it, because R. V. Belt was Assistant Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs many years ago. He was a man 
of great uprightness and great probity, and he brought this 
action for the Pottawattomies, and recovered some $447.000 for 
them. He never was compensated for that service. He is now 
dead; he died in poverty; and his widow is in the city here 
living on very narrow means. 

This amendment only provides that before the final distribu- 
tion of the funds which Mr. Belt recovered the Secretary of the 
Interior may ascertain whether anything was due to bim, and. if 
so, what under the contract which had been approved by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. I think it is an extraordinary 
case of merit, and I hope the Senator will not insist on his 
point of order in this particular instance. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I trust I am not doing an 
injustice to any man, but I must insist on the point of order. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Before the Senator from Arizona makes 
his point of order—although I really cah not understand what 
that point of order would be, as I think it has been ruled over 


Y, 


-and over again that when a fund is paid not from the Treasury 


of the United States, but out of funds belonging to an Indian 
tribe. the same requirements for an estimate that would be 
necessary when the fund is paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States are not applicable—I want to say this on the 
merits of the case: I know something about this ease, because 
it came up years ago when I was a member of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator from North Dakota yield 
to me? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I withdruw the point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is with- 
drawn. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then, will the Senator from Arizona allow 
the amendment to be voted on now? ` 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly; and I will say that I hope the 
Senator from North Dakota will appear—he has stated that 
he was a member of the Committee on Indian Affairs at that 
particular time—and I hope also that the Senator from Okla- 
homa will appear before the conferees in respect to the item, 
in order that we may have further light. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I shall be glad to do so and shall not 
now say another word. 

Mr. ASHURST. I withdraw the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still before the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, and open to amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be proposed, the bill will be 

to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 


1918. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concur- 
ring in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment. 
at the end of line 4, on page 66. I did not have the amendment 
prepared when the committee amendment was adopted by the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, and therefore ask for 
its adoption now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Oklahoma that perhaps it would be best for the 
Senate first to agree to concur in the amendments made as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. GORE. But this is an amendment to an amendment 
which was made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, it will be remembered that 
there was one amendment reserved by me; that is to say, on 
page 81 the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENpRICK] proposed 
un amendment to the committee amendment, which was 
adopted, proposing to insert certain language after the word 
“expended,” on line 22, page 81. The Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, disagreed to the committee amendment, and I re- 
served a separate vote, which I now desire, on that amendment. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I should like to explain to the 
Chair that the amendment which I offer is an amendment to an 
amendment which was adopted as in Committee of the Whole. 
I desire to offer this amendment to the committee amendment 
before the amendment is concurred in in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair calls the attention 
of the Senator from Oklahoma to the fact that the amendment 
he offers comes at the end of an amendment, and the Chair 
thinks he may offer it as an amendment in the Senate. 

Mr. GORE. Very well, though I should prefer to pursue a 
different course, because if my amendment to the amendment is 
not adopted I might then want tọ make a point of crder against 
the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Did the Senator from Okla- 
ea reserve the committee amendment as in Committee of the 

10le? 

Mr. GORE. I do not think that is necessary. I do not think 
there will be any objection to my amendment; I feel certain 
that there will not be, but I do not want to waive my right to 
submit a point of order; and I would suggest that all the other 
amendments except this and the one suggested by the chairman 
of the committee be concurred in by the Senate, these two being 
left open for further amendment. I think the Chair undoubt- 
edly will perceive the point I am making. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is quite of the 
opinion that the Senator from Oklahoma is entitled to a vote 
on his amendment in the Senate, even though the Senate might 
proceed to concur in the amendments made as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. GORE. But the point is this, Mr. President: If the 
committee amendment is concurred in as reported from the 
Committee of the Whole before I offer my amendment, then I 
want the opportunity to make a point of order against the 
amendment which has heretofore been agreed to, in case my 
amendment is not agreed to. I think, however, my amendment 
will be accepted without objection, and, of course, if it should 
not be, I should not wish to waive my right to make the point 


of order 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator can not offer his 
amendment as in Committee of the Whole, for the bill is now 
out of the Committee of the Whole and in the Senate. 

Mr. GORE. I understand that. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And no vote has been reserved 
in connection with the amendment. 

Mr. GORE. But, Mr. President, it is not necessary to make 
such a reservation. I can offer any amendment in the Senate 
that I could offer as in Committee of the Whole. There is ab- 
solutely no limitation, no requirement that the right should 
have been reserved to offer an amendment in the Senate. 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator from Oklahoma yield to 
me? 

Mr. GORE. I will. 

Mr. ASHURST. If I caught the amendment aright, it simply 
provides that a certain Mr. McMurray shall be authorized to 
sue in the Court of Claims, and shall be required to give bond 
for the costs in the case. Is that it? 

Mr. GORE. Yes; to abide the judgment of the court, or the 
award of the Secretary, as the case may be. 

Mr. ASHURST. Unless some other Senator has objection to 
the amendment, I shall not object to it. 

Mr. GORE. There could not be any objection to it, but I 
car not be required to waive my right to make a point of order 


to an athendment-agreed to as in Committee of the Whole by 
re the emendment to be agreed to in the Senate. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the 

amendment may be reported and considered now. I do not 
think there will be any objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The Secrerary. On page 66, after line 4, at the end of the 
committee amendment which has been agreed to, it is proposed 
to insert: 

Provided further, That the Court of Claims shall uire the sald 
J. F. McMurray, upon filing suit in pursuance bereof, to give a sufficient 
bond, with two or more good and sufficient 8 to -abide the 

ent of such court in said suit, and in case the Secretary of the 
—— should arbitrate such claims and counterclaims, he shall require 
the said McMurray to give sufficient security to abide the award of such 
arbitration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President 

Mr. FALL. Do I understand 
amended has been agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The situation is this: There 
was an amendment agreed to, the Chair understands, as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. FALL. Then the amendment as amended is now agreed 
to as in Committee of the Whole? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

new amendment in the Senate. 

Mr. FALL. Then it is agreed to in the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is agreed to in the Senate, but the original 
committee amendment has not yet been concurred in; that is 
the status. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, is the bill being considered as 
in Committee of the Whole or in the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is in the Senate. 

Mr. MYERS. Have the amendments adopted as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole been concurred in in the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not yet; we are trying to get 
to that. 

Mr. MYERS. Then I ask to reserve the right to have a sepa- 
rate vote on the committee amendment in relation to the Flat- 
head reclamation project in Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Did the Senator reserve that 
right when the bill was under consideration as in Committee 
of the Whole? 

Mr. MYERS. No; I had not heard any announcement until 
I asked if the bill had gone out of the Committee of the Whole 
and into the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill has passed from con- 
sideration as in Committee of the Whole and is in the Senate. 
Now, the question is on concurring in the amendments made as 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MYERS. Is there no way of getting a separate vote on 
the Montana item in case I choose to bring it up? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, there is no doubt 
about the fact that we have the right in the Senate to vote sepa- 
rately on each amendment. The only reason for reserying an 
amendment is that the Presiding Officer usually states the 
question on concurring in the amendments en bloc; and, unless 
an amendment is reserved, he puts the question on concurring 
in the amendment in that way. Where an amendment has been 
reserved he saves it from that action; but the right exists under 
the rule, whether an amendment is reserved or not, to consider 
it in the Senate at any time. The object of the reservation is 
merely to guard against quick confirmation of all amendments 
before separate action can be had. If action has not been taken 
upon concurring in all the amendments made as in Committee 
of the Whole in the Senate, it is the absolute right of every Sen- 
ator to haye a vote on each one separately, because the rule pro- 
vides that matter shall be considered in the Senate de novo, 
which means just as independently as to each amendment as 
was the case when the bill was under consideration as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not understand the rule as 
the Senator has just stated it. Whenever an amendment has 
been voted on when the bill was under consideration as in 
Committee of the Whole, then it can only be offered again and 
voted upon in the Senate when it has been reserved. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is not the rule. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Georgia says that is not the 
rule. That certainly has been the practice of this body for 16 


years, E 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is the practice; but I have 
explained, Mr. President, the reason of the practice. The rule 


that the amendment as 


No; it has been treated as a 
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expressly declares that the entire matter is- before the Senate 
de novo, just as it was when the bill was being considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What is the purpose, then, of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
investigation and care. 

Mr. SMOOT. In this particular case there is no amendment 
to concur in in the Senate because of the fact that the amend- 
ment is not in the bill; it was defeated when the bill was under 
consideration as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MYERS. It is a committee amendment which 
adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, when the bill is in the Senate an amend- 
ment can only be brought up when it has been reserved? 

Mr. MYERS. It is a committee amendment; it was adopted; 
and I want the right to reserve it for a separate vote. I do not 
know that I will exercise that right; probably I will not 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. MYERS. I do. i 

Mr. CURTIS. To end the matter, I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be a separate vote on the amendment of the 
Senator. 

Mr. MYERS. I thank the Senator. 
that right or I may not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, in view of that, I 
will ask for a separate vote on the Yakima item. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest for unanimous consent made by the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I object, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I announce, then, that in the 
Senate I may conclude to offer an amendment which will reach 
the committee amendment in regard to the Flathead reclama- 
tion project, which was adopted as in Committee of the Whole. 
I may not want to do it, but I may conclude to do so. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I will be glad to read 
the rule to the Presiding Officer. It is as follows: 

All bills and joint resolutions which shall have received two readin 
shall first be considered by the Senate as in Committee of the Whole, 
after which they shall be reported to the Senate; and any amendments 
made in Committee of the Whole shall again be considered by the Sen- 
ate, after which further amendments may be proposed. 

So each amendment made as in Committee of the Whole may 
be considered anew as a separate amendment in the Senate, 
after which any amendments which any Senator may wish to 
offer may, under this rule, be offered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there was no amendment made 
as in Committee of the Whole; the amendment was offered, but 
it was not agreed to. 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator is wrong about that. I refer to the 
committee amendment which was adopted as in Committee of 
the Whole. I may want to object to it in the Senate; I have not 
decided yet whether I will or not. I will in a certain contin- 
gency, but not otherwise. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, if unanimous consent is granted 
it is not required then to decide the question of the rules, which 
usually causes so much agitation and discussion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico renew the request for unanimous consent? 

Mr. FALL. I renew the request for unanimous consent—that 
the amendment referred to by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Myers] may be voted upon separately, and also the amendment 
referred to by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], pro- 
vided that the yeas and nays are not to be called for. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The question is on concurring in the amendments 
made as in Committee of the Whole with the exception of the 
amendment reserved by the Senator from Arizona, which the 
Secretary will state. 

The Secretary. On page 8i—— 

Mr. MYERS. And the other amendments which yere reserved 
by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, on page 81, commencing with 
line 16, and extending down to line 22, it will be observed that 
there appears the following provision, which the committee 
recommended be stricken out: 


For continuation of investigations, beginning of construction and 
incidental operations on a project for the irrigation of a portion of the 
conditionally ceded lands of the Wind River Reservation, Wyo., $100 
000, reimbursable in accordance with the provisions of the act of March 
3, 1905, and to remain available until expended. 


To give the double opportunity for 


was 


I may choose to exercise 


tion. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Arizona 
suspend for a moment? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to con- 
curring in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole, 
with the exception of those which have been reserved? The 
Chair hears none, and all amendments are concurred in with 
the exception of the three reserved. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, nothing would give me 
greater gratification right now than to vote for this appropria- 
tion, because here on my left is my esteemed friend the junior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] who has pressed this 
matter with great ability and force, and on his feet stands the 
senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], for whom I have 
an affection. If personal consideration could influence me at 
all, it would be a delight right now for me to vote against the 
amendment reported by the committee, and for the appropria- 
But, Mr. President, the Committee on Indian Affairs laid 
down a course of action which we considered would save the 
Treasury. It was deemed that it would be well to save a mil- 
lion dollars at this particular time. So, with a pruning knife 
that was impartial, we laid ont this bill, and carved it to the 
bone. We took the appropriations for irrigation in Arizona 
and cut them in two. Then we went to the State of Montana, 
where there was an appropriation provided for of $750,000, and 
we reduced that to $250,000. Then we went to that splendid 
project in Washington, the Wapato, on the Yakima, where the 
Secretary of the Interior asked for $750,000, and we carved 
that down to the tune of $250,000. 

Much as I should like to-gratify the two esteemed Senators 
from Wyoming, how can I vote against this amendment, and 
vote for the appropriation, when I know that it authorizes the ex- 
penditure of $5,000,000? Senators, in my judgment, if you vote 
for this appropriation of $100,000 you are voting to authorize 
the construction of a $5,000,000 project. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN, I do not want to interrupt the Senator, save 
to say that that is not a fair or correct statement. 

Mr. ASHURST. I hope the Senator will correct me, then. 

Mr. WARREN. It can reach that amount, but it is only in- 
tended to reach about half that amount. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am glad the Senator has corrected me. I 
misspoke the figures; and that is all I have to say, except this; 
Now, this is not a threat. I ought to be driven out if I made 
a threat; but I do say that if we are going to authorize a new 
project in Wyoming, a project that will cost $2,500,000, we 
ought to turn right around and reverse the action of the Senate - 
with respect to Washington, with respect to Montana, and with 
respect to Arizona, if we wish to be impartial, because we can 
not say that one project is better than another, or that one is 
entitled to more consideration than another, 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I realize full well that the 
able chairman of the Indian Affairs Committee, in the perform- 
ance of his duty in charge of a great appropriation bill, must be 
alert at all times to keep out all matter that calls for appropria- 
tions that have not been considered fully in this committee, 
whatever his feelings may be. 

The Senator has stated that the appropriations for projects 
in Montana and Washington and other States have been cut 
down. Now, the facts are these: 

There came over from the House various sums providing for 
these various Indian irrigation projects. As I am informed, 
the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, in their first considera- 
tion, decided that on account of the war and on account of the 
necessity for economy they would strike out the whole of all 
those appropriations. It seems that the committee later on—and 
I think they are to be commended for it—believed that we 
needed food, that we needed certain industries to go on to sup- 
port not only the Union generally but this war in particular; 
went back, reconsidered, and allowed a part of every one of these 
appropriations in every: one of the other States, and only cut 
out in whole the Wyoming project. 

Mr. President, I have taken some pride in standing upon this 
floor and providing for the various States, old and new, as far 
as my voice would command, and in the committees as well as 
here; but I have never thousht that we ought to make an orphan 
of any one State. To leave-out Wyoming in this case will be 
simply to say that she shall be discriminated against as com- 
pared with all the other States that are yielding up to Indian 
reservations and other reservations large areas of their terri- 
tory. The Senator from New Mexico has shown in his map the 
quantity of land taken from his State by these reservations, 
Wyoming is a sufferer to the same extent, and even to a greater 
extent in many ways, as added to Indian and forest reservations 
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are immense oil, coal, phosphate, and other reservations and 
withdrawals while the little that is left pay the taxes. That 
we should in Wyoming alone have cut out this its one proposition 
of only $100,000, which has already been cut in half by the 
House as to the estimate from the department is certainly most 
unjust. It is true that it was not estimated for the Indian bill 
especialy. It was estimated, though, among these irrigation 
projects, and, by the way, these are not projects wherein we ask 
anything except the eredit of the Government. There is no 
expenditure of money but what comes back; but this one is put 
in the Indian bill at half the amount estimated. Half of the 
expenditure to be reimbursed from: the Indians and the other 
half from citizen settlers, as both Indian and settlers land are 
to be watered. 

I could stand here and talk fer hours about the excellence of 
this particular project, but I desire, in the first place, to call 
the attention of the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
to the fact that he is mistaken about this being a new project. 
It is a project that has had money appropriated to start it. 

One section of it has had some $40,000 expended upon it, and 
there are other private canals and properties of which this will 
form a part. This is a projeet that will eost probably $2,000,- 
000 or $2,100,000 to bring it down to the irrigation: of 70,000 
acres. of as beautiful land as ever water was poured 
upon. By their putting in reservoirs and going on down the 
Plain, taking in more land, it will reach nearly twice as much, 
and then the Senator might be right im saying that it would 
cost $5,000,000; but that is not the intention now; and this 
appropriation does not contemplate the second section. 

I have seen nearly every one of the irrigation projects im the 
United States. I have visited them personally; and I say with 
all the sincerity that I ean say anything in this body that I do 
not know of a single one that is superior, and .very few that 
are equal, to this proposition that we are now talking about. 

Now, here we have a railroad very near to it. We have the 
Indians there that are seeking this work. They have been em- 
ployed upon other projects. It is at once an avoidance of the 
scarcity of labor and high prices, because it will employ the 
Indians. One of the greatest things we are doing for the In- 
dians is to educate them in labor. Nothing in the world helps 
so much as to give them work and teach them how to work. 
Now, we come down to the fact that this project conduces to 
the benefit of a State that is furnishing to-day for the Army 
more than almost any other State, certainly more than any 
other State of its population. It is furnishing more men for 
the Army according to its inhabitants than any other State in 
this Union. There are two or three others very near to it. 

The State is furnishing horses for the armies of the United 
States and our allies as well as weol, mutton, beef, sugar beets, 
and so forth, to support not only those in the war but this Gov- 
-ernment and others generally; and while we should be careful 
in what we spend, we should give this project a million dollars. 
We ask $100,000 to further it and get the head gates in, because 
industries must go along with this war. 

Here is the proposition : The House passed it, and it came over 
here; and the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, has adopted 
the House view. I ask the Senate now to take the view of the 
Committee of the Whole rather than the view of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. I ask if they want to make an orphan of 
the State of Wyoming and turn their backs on that State and 
on that elass of people which I have described and say that 
Wyoming is the only one in this bill that shall receive the knife 
clear to the hilt, and have nothing left, where every other State 
has received at least part of what it has asked: for? 

I am glad the others have gotten what they have. I would be 
glad if they had gotten more. I believe in it all; but, at the 
same time, tliis is a cut that is a peculiar hardship. and I may say 
that I believe the Senator himself must realize that we ought 
not to be cut out at this time in this way. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. WARREN.. I do. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to ask a question that may solve 
this problem, I really think that in the action of the Senate 
committee we did go further in this case than in others. I 
think that if this amendment had been reduced to $50.000 it 
would have been just and fair in view of the action taken in the 
other cases. I will ask the chairman if he will not agree to 
make the item $50,000, if that will satisfy the Senator from 
Wyoming? 

Mr. WARREN.. Mr. President, so far as I am concerned; if 
the matter goes over to conference, they can handle that in 
conference. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will ask the chairman if he will not, so far 
as he can, consent to that? 


Mr. WARREN. I prefer to submit the ET Wea te my dis- 
tinguished friend from Kansas to my colleague [Mr. KENDRICK], 
who sits near the chairman, that he in turn may take it up 
with the chairman I do not want Wyoming to be blackballed 
at this time, almost at the end of my service here, as if it were 
guilty of some misdemeanor. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I fully concur in all that 
my colleague [Mr. Warren] has said about this appropriation; 
and I shall delay the Senate but a moment further in saying 
that this is the only item of development on our Indian lands 
that has been asked for on behalf of my State. There is not 
a Western Senator on the floor who dobes not understand that 
it is a detriment to a State to be burdened with Indian reserva- 
tions; and it is a question as to how much the Government, 
when it sets aside these reservations, should permit itself to 
delay the development of the territory involved. 

My colleague has pointed out that Wyoming is the only 
State that has not received at least some encouragement in 
this appropriation bill. I submit that it is not fair that we 
should not be allowed to have our territory improved while 
other States are given the privilege of continuing development. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I do. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to know if the Senator will not 
accept the proposition submitted a minute ago, to let this item. 
be put in at $50.000, and virtually make it the same as the 
others. There was no estimate before us at the time we consid- 
ered the bill, and the item was cut out entirely. I think that, 
had the estimate been there, the committee would have given 
the project 850,000. 

Mr. OWEN and Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I have just a werd further 
to say about this matter. If that would prove agreeable to the 
Senator who has the bill in charge, I would be willing to accept 
a compromisé of $50,000, with the statement that, with all of his 
good qualities, the Senator from Arizona lacks the quality of 
understanding when he is beaten. This amendment was adopted 


by the Co ttee of the Whol , and, in my judgment, he should 
be generos and allow it to stay there. 
Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I see that the clock has 


reached the hour of 6. As I said before, if I were voting on 
personal grounds, I would cast my vote for $100,600 gladly. 
I want the senior Senator from Wyoming to understand dis- 
tinctly that, so far as my attitude is concerned, it has not been 
one of any hostility to the sturdy State of Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. Oh, Mr. President, I can not allow the Sen- 
ator to go further, beeause there has not been the slightest sus- 
picion on my part that this was the aetion of the chairman 
himself. It was the result of a misunderstanding. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the Senate properly referred 
this morning to the long service of the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. Why, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from. Wyoming [Mr. Warren] came to this body in the 
latter part of the year 1890. That is a long time ago. We are 
living almost in a new world since the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming first came here. He said something about his 
term of service in the Senate. The last years, I know person- 
ally, are glorious, He has been a stalwart supporter of this 
Nation and a stalwart supporter of its war policies. No Sen- 
ator could have a greater affection for him than I have, or 
could wish to do him an honor quicker than I would wish to 
de so. 

Therefore, Mr. President, to bring the matter to a conclusion 
so far as I am concerned, other members of the committee hav- 
ing expressed their approbation, I am willing, and I move, that 
the item be agreed to at $50,000 instead of $100,000: 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is a motion made, as 
the Chair understands, by the Senator from Arizona to 
amend—— 

Mr. ASHURST. To restore the item, but in the amount of 
850,000 instead of $100,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment to reduce the sum from $100,000. to $50,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on con- 
curring in the amendment, on page 8t, as amended, 

The amendment was nonconcurred in, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, I asked to 
be recognized before thut vote was taken. I stood on my feet 
for about five minutes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hopes the Senator 
from South Dakota will not tax the Chair with deliberately 
declining to recognize him. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I simply wanted to ask a 
question. Perhaps I can ask it now. I want to know about 
what per cent of the benefits of this appropriation which has 
now been agreed to will be for the real benefit of the Indians. 
That is all I desire to ask the Senator. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, the amendment as now 
drawn provides for the reclamation of Indian lands primarily 
and for reimbursing the Indian fund for any lands that may 
be incidentally reclaimed that are now owned by white settlers. 
This would make. of it primarily an Indian appropriation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, that does 
not exactly answer the question that I wanted answered, but 
I am satisfied with it. I had no objection to the appropriation 
if it was a meritorious one. 8 

While I am on my feet I want to go on record as being 
opposed to this bill. I have never voted for an Indian appro- 
priation bill since I have been here. I live in a State that has 
five or six Indian reservations, and my reason for not doing 
so has been that I believe the system that the Government has 
carried out toward the Indians has had the effect of destroying 
the usefulness of those people by taking from them the law 
of necessity for their own maintenance and substituting a law 
that compels them to be a nation of beggars. 

I want to congratulate the chairman of the Indian Affairs 


‘Committee for his earnest effort to bring from the committee, of 


which I am a member, this bill in its most economical and best 
form; and I can say that this is a better bill than I have seen 
since I have been here, but I shall not vote for it because the 
Indians will not get 10 per cent of its appropriation. 

Just a word with regard to the amendment just agreed to. 
It has been acted upon now, and anything that may be said 
will not help it or hurt it. A gentleman came to my office two 
or three days ago and said that I should support this bill by all 
means; that it was 90 per cent for the benefit of the white peo- 
ple. I do not care to divulge the name of the party. I do not 
know whether he told the truth or not; but if he did tell the 
truth, he only told what everyone who is intelligent and who 
knows anything about Indian appropriation bills must know. 

If Congress really wanted to help the Indians, if they wanted 
to benefit them, they would go down to the Indian Office and 
they would procure the records of the lands that the Indians 
own and preserve them. Then they would tear up all the old, 
musty records of that office that haye accumulated in the last 
50 years and make a bonfire of them. Then they would either 
lock up that office or they would open it up, after a thorough 
fumigation, as a sort of a relic of modern methods of handling 
ancient things. That is exactly the best thing that could happen 
for the Indians. 

I do not intend to take any of the time of the Senate, and I 
apologize for what little time I have taken, because the hour 
is late and I know the chairman of the committee desires to 
crowd the bill through to-day; but I wish to go on record as 
voting against the bill if there is a roll call and I am not able to 
be present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Myrrs] desire a separate vote upon the amendment 
he reserved? 

Mr. MYERS. It appears to me it has to be voted on sepa- 
rately now, because it was not adopted with the others, and I 
ask for a separate vote on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question, then, is on con- 
curring in the amendment of the committee on page 35, which 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. The Senate as in Committee of the Whole 
agreed to the amendment of the committee to strike out lines 11, 
12, 18, and 14, appropriating $750,000 for the Flathead Indian 
Reservation, in Montana, and to insert in lieu the words: 

For continuing construction, maintenance, and operation of the irri- 

tion systems on the Flathead Indian Reservation, in Montana, $250,000 
W which shall be immediately available and remain avail- 
able until expended. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment reserved by 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 75, line 22, the Senate, as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, agreed to the amendment of the committee 
striking out “ $500,000” and inserting “ $250,000,” so as to read: 

For continuing construction and enlargement of the Wapato irriga- 
tion and drainage system, to make ble the utilization of the 2 — 
apa to irrigation project 


supply provided ty the act of August 1, 1914 (38 Stat. L. 
40 acres of each Indian allotment under the Ww 


on the Yakima Indian Reservation, Wash., and such other water supply 
as may be available or obtainable for the irrigation of a total of 
120, acres of allotted Indian lands on said reservation, $250,000 to 
be immediately available, and to remain available until expended, etc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendment. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


REORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 8771) authorizing the 
President to coordinate or consolidate executive bureaus, agen- 
cies, and offices, and for other purposes, in the interest of econ- 
omy and the more efficient concentration of the Government. I 
submit this motion with a view of making the bili the un- 
finished business, and I give notice to the Senate that if it is 
made the unfinished business I will agree to lay it aside for the 
consideration of the military bill that comes up to-morrow, and 
probably this bill will not be taken up before Monday. I sim- 
ply want to make it the unfinished business, and then I will 
agree to lay it aside for the other bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I should like to suggest that it may be 
the Senator will find it agreeable to allow the bill on the cal- 
endar for commandeering ships to be taken up. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; the Senator and I are on the same 
committee and we will agree about that bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What is the motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To proceed to the considera- 
tion of Senate bill 3771, the so-called Overman bill, so as to make 
it the unfinished business. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will then agree to lay it aside for the 
consideration of other bills that are pressing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
to proceed to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. With the intention of making it the 
unfinished business? 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is all. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator from North 
Carolina if he has consulted with the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have, and I will agree to lay this bill 
aside for the consideration of the other bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My only interest in this matter is that 
the bill providing for the registration of men for the draft upon 
reaching 21 shall be disposed of as soon as possible. r 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will lay this bill aside for that purpose. 
I do not expect to get the bill up before Monday. 

Mr. WARREN. And it would not come up as the unfinished- 
business before 2 o'clock. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Not until 2 o’clock, and then if the Senator 
wants to press his bill I will agree to lay it aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from North Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 


TAPPING OF TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE WIRES, 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I offer the following resolution, 
and ask for its present consideration: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War is hereby requested to furnish 
the Senate with a full report on the method and efficiency of the Tel- 
8 and Delaney systems of preventing tapping ot telegraph aud 
telephone wires. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the resolution? 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to hear the resolution read 
again. 4 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will rend the 
resolution. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res, 218), and the 
Senate, by unanimous consent. proceeded to its consideration. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator from Oklahoma 
if these methods are already in operation? 4 

Mr. OWEN. I do not know whether they are or not. I have 
a letter from the manager of the Telautograph Co. stating that 
his method will prevent the tapping of wires. I have seen it 
in operation in some of the hotels. I do not know very much 
about it, but the War Department made an answer a few days 
ago, which is now Senate Document 207, stating that it did not 
know anything about any systems. It seems that these might 
be available, and I think the Senate ought to have the informa- 
tion with regard to them. 


1918. 
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Mr. CURTIS. I ask the Senator if it would not be wise to 
put in the words “if not incompatible with the public interest.” 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; I have no objection to inserting the words 
“if not incompatible with the public interest.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be so modi- 
fied. The question is on agreeing to the resolution as modified. 

The resolution as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 7 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, March 29, 
1918, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, March 28, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou Infinite and Eternal Spirit, humbly we bow before 
Thee and acknowledge our utter dependence upon Thee. 


“We are weak but Thou art mighty, 
Hold us with Thy powerful hand”; 


and guide us through the duties and responsibilities of this 
day, that its issues may be in accordance with Thy will and 
good pleasure; through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks on the bill pending before the 
House yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks leave to 
extend his remarks on the bill pending yesterday, and which 
will be pending again in a few minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ELECTION. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move the election of the fol- 
lowing Members to the committees named. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the nominations, 

The Clerk read the following committee nominations: 

Mr. Wir LIAxt E. Cueary of New York to be a member of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Mr. ANTHONY J. GRIFFIN of New York to be a member of the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Arts and Expositions, the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, and the Committee on Revision of the Laws. 

Mr. Joun J. DELANEY of New York to be a member of the Committee 
on Accounts, the Committee on Claims, and the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. Jnrowe F. Doxovan of New York to be a member of the Com- 
mittee on Education, Committee on Expenditures in the War Depart- 
ment, and the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. Are there any other nominations? If not, 
the question is on the election of these gentlemen to the com- 
mittees named. 

The question being taken, the motion was agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Polk, for to-day and to-morrow, on account of important 
business. 2 

PAYMENT OF EXCESS-PROFITS TAX. 


Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I want to use these few 
minutes to call the attention of the House to a bill which I 
introduced on March 6—House bill 10526—the purpose of which 
is to amend sections 200 to 214 of the revenue law to provide for 
a splitting up. of the payment of the excess war-profit tax, 
which matures on June 15, into four installments, payable 
June, August, October, and December 15. 

Since the introduction, of this bill I have been besieged with 
letters from all parts of the country in favor of the passage of 
this bill, and with many requests from Members of the House 
who are being similarly treated, and there is a tremendous de- 
mand from the taxpayers for some action in regard to the divid- 
ing of these excess war-profit tax payments, which come due 
on next June 15. I understand that the bill is resting quietly 
in the Ways and Means Committee, and from a letter which 
was issued on March 12 by the chairman of that committee 
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IMr. Krrentx] I understand that he is opposed to any dividing 
or postponement of these payments. I also understand that the 
Secretary of the Treasury is similarly disposed. The purpose 
that I have in speaking of this matter at this time is to get some 
official statement or good reason from these gentlemen as to 
why they are not responsive to the general demand of the people 
who are to pay these taxes, and I am making this demand in 
their behalf, that some consideration of this worthy and just 
measure of relief must be given these patriotic taxpayers who 
are willing to give up almost everything they possess to help the 
Government in this crucial hour. It is rare indeed that you 
find or hear any complaint from these people who are paying 
these taxes. 

The Government is paying out about $40,000,000 daily or 
about $1,000,000,000 monthly, and that is about the limit of 
our capacity to pay. I am hoping that if this statement is 
correct, that provision will only be made to collect the money in 
from taxes and sale of bonds as the demand for payment exists, 
and thus keep our equal balance, and disturb as little as pos- 
sible our financial system. 

Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understood from a communication printed 
in the Recorp the other day, written by the Internal Revenue 
Commissioner, that he was in favor of the division of the 
payments, provided the payments were made in advance. 
Would that be of any advantage to the business public, to have 
the payments made in advance? 

Mr. McFADDEN. It would not give them entire relief. On 
the contrary, the division and extension of these payments is 
right in keeping with the plan adopted by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in calling for the money from the sale of liberty 
bonds. These payments are always made in installments for 
the purpose of relieving the strain on our financial system. I 
am simply demanding the same relief in the payment of these 
$3,400,000,000 estimate of taxes due June 15 in one payment. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. WINGO. I understand the gentleman to say that divid- 
ing it up into installments to be paid in advance will not be 
a relief. Is not the argument in favor of installment payments 
that by making the payments in installments there will not be 
a large disturbance by reason of the transfers of bank bal- 
ances? 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is the idea, exactly. Of course, the 
purchase of these Treasury certificates in anticipation of these 
tax payments help some, but the real help is my bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Why would it not grant relief if they took 
advantage of the provision which the Secretary has already 
made—to make these partial payments in advance and dis- 
tribute them over four or five or six months, as they have had 
an opportunity to do? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. They have had that opportunity; but the 
people who pay these taxes find themselves still further embar- 
rassed, because the law now provides for the payment before 
the taxes are due. My bill provides for dividing these pay- 
ments up into four equal installments, payable in June, August, 
October, and December. 

Mr. WINGO. Does not the gentleman’s argument, then, re- 
solve itself into this, that they want a longer time and not 
installment payments? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. A longer time and installments, too. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Yes. I want these taxpayers to know why 
no action is being taken oa this bill, and to place the responsi- 
bility where it belongs. I believe that a majority of this Con- 
gress are in favor of this relief, but no action can be had so 
long as the bill is not favorably reported from the committee. 

Mr. BLAND. Is it not the position of the Secretary of the 
Treasury that if these payments are not forthcoming in June 
he will not know how to finance the war, because there are such 
heavy drains on the Treasury? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I have not the figures in detail, but I 
understand the Secretary of the Treasury has sold $1,250,000,000 
of Treasury certificates for the purpose of aiding in the pay- 
ment of this tax due June 15. I understand the total amount 
of these taxes is about $3,400,000,000. I also understand that 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in addition to the $1,250,000,000 
of Treasury certificates, has sold $2,400,000,000 additional cer- 
tificates of the Treasury and has just offered for sale another 
$500,000,000. The business interests of the country have their 
money invested in raw materials and accounts, and so forth, 
and they are not in a liquid condition, and it will require that 
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these people must go into the open market and borrow money 
to the amount of probably $1,500.,000,000 or $2,000,000,000, the 
rediscounting of this amount of which will have to be done with 
the Federal reserve banks, 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MerADDEN. I will. 

Mr. TOWNER. Is it not true that the amount paid into the 
Treasury and the amount received from certificates are both 
greatly in excess of the estimates that were made for the re- 
eeipts from both these sources of revenue up to the present time? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. And is there not now a larger unexpended 
balance in the Treasury than there has eyer been before? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I understand that is the ease. I want to 
quote from a couple of letters I have received, one from the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, as follows: 

The bankers in one Middle West city estimate that the total pay- 
ments from that district will aggregate at least one-half of the total 
deposits of the banks of their city. As you are undoubtedly aware, a 
growing business requires that a considerable part of the earnings be 
retained to meet increased capital requirements. Delay in it k 
shipments and the tremendous advance in the price of commodities 
has also greatly increased the requirements upon capital investment. 

And Chattanooga Manufacturers’ Association, of Chattanooga, 
Penn., us follows: 4 

The present law calling for payments of this great sum of money on 
June 15 wiil eg embarrass the resources of the banks, will 
8 the efforts of the Liberty lonn campaigners, and will seriously 
handicap the manufacturer of war material in obtaining sufficient Anan- 
cial assistance to enlarge and develop his business to the extent neces- 
sary to manufacture goods for war 8 Moreover, the Govern- 
ment can not possibly redistribute this money proniptiy. In short 
$5,000,000,000 can not be withdrawn from the ordinary channels o 
trade without serlously aff the very important interests necessary 
to the successful prosecution of the war. 


Also T. 8. Southgate & Co., of Norfolk, Va.: 
NORFOLK, VA., Maroh 26, 1918. 


Representative Mcfapprx, M. C., 
House of Representativea, Washington, D. O. 

Dran Bin: We feel that you are doing the commercialism of the 
country a great service in advocating the innovation of payment of 
these tremendous war taxes in installments. We cite it as an actuz) 
faet that not less than two-thirds of the mediocre small concerns, espe- 
cially in the South and West, were able to make more profit than usual 
during the last year, be called upon to give up 50 to 60 per cent of 
what they made, amounting to from twenty to forty thousand dollars 

firm, it will be little short of crippiing entire small business of 


country. 

It is an exhilarating fact to note the splendid feeling among men 
everywhere that they are willing to give up almost 8 they 
yore to help the Government in this crucial hour. Indeed, it ls rare 

ou find an hon 


i ty est merchant who complains even at the call that 
is thus made upon him. 
| That is not point at all; the point is one of physical ability to 


ly, and dgment ts that the shock is t t: it i 

take Coe oe pa for men to 5 to — a burden 

as this all at one time in cash. . 

The time is ng short, and we sincerely hope that you will suc- 

} ceed — gonr efforts; and if you will tell us what we can do to ald to 

that end, we will certainly try to get busy and accomplish it If possible. 
Very truly, yours, 
T. S. Sourmearr & Co, 

' Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania has expired. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman's time be extended for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
be extended for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, I shall have to 
object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee objects. 


] CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the reference of the bill H. R. 10956, to make “The Star- 
| Spangled Banner” the national anthem of the United States, 
| changed from the Committee on the Library to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to have reference of the bill H. R. 10956 changed 
Ramey the Comsnittee on the Library to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. Is there objection? 
t Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
has the gentleman given notice of this? 
Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I will state to the gentleman that 
I called the attention of the Speaker to it. The bill has been 
So referred before. 
| Mr. FOSTER. Is the gentleman authorized to do this by the 
i committee? 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not have to be au- 
thorized to do that in order to make the request, 
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Mr. FOSTER. T shall object for the present, until I can see 
what it is. 

Mr WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present, ' 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is not. Š 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of 
the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 

e roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anderson Flood Kitchin Rowland 
Anthony ynn LaGuardia Sanders, N. Y. 
Blackmon Fuller, NI. Lenroot chali 
Borland andy Lunn cott, Pa, 
Britten dard McCulloch Scully 
5 gan, N — Shade Sherley 
odwin, N. cKink Sher 
Carter, Mass. Good Mann 71 Sieger 
Chandler, N. T. Goodall Martin Slem 
Classon ruham, Pa. Mason Smith, Mich 
Coady riest Miler, Minn. Smith, C. B. 
Connelly, Kans. Griffin Miller, Wash. Smith, T. F. 
Cooper, Ohio Hamill Morin Snyder 
oper, W. Va. Hamilton, N. Y. Mott Steele 
Cop e Harrison, Miss. Mudd Sterling, Pa. 
Costello ayes Neely Sulliven 
Crago Heintz Oliver, Ala. Swift 
Curry, Cal Hensley O’Shaunessy Talbott 
Darrow Hersey Overmyer Templeton 
Davidson Hicks Parker, N. Y. Thomas 
Denton Hollingsworth Peters Tinkham 
Dies H Polk Van Dyke 
Donovan Huddleston Porter Venab 
Dooling Treland Powers Ward 
Drukker Johnson, S. Dak. Pratt White, Me. 
Eagan Jones, Va. Robbins Wilson, III. 
Elisworth Kahn Roberts Wilson, Tex. 
Estopinal Kehoe Robinson Winslow 
Fairchild, B.L. Kennedy, R. I. Rodenberg Wood. Ind 
Fess Kettner Rouse Woods, Iowa 


The SPEAKER. On this call 308 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, I move to dis- 
pense with further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 


SALE OF SEED GRAIN TO FARMERS. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr, Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. It. 7795) to 
appropriate $50,000,000 for the purchase of seed grain and feed 
for live stock, to be supplied to farmers and stockmen, and to 
create boards in the respective States to assist in carrying out 
the provisions of this act. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 7795, with Mr. Pou in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LEVER. As I understand it, the substitute offered for 
the amendment of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HELVERING] 
by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco] has been passed 
upon—it has been agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, That is correct. 

Mr. LEVER. The next vote, then, is upon the amendment of 
the gentleman from Kansas as amended by the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is of opinion that the substi- 
tute offered by the gentleman from Arkansas includes the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kansas, and in those cir- 
cumstances the Chair supposed that the gentleman from Kansas 
was not going to insist upon further action on his amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. The 
fact that the substitute may include all of the original amend- 
ment would not remove the necessity for the adoption of the 
amendment as amended, even if the substitute were adopted, 
would it? In other words, are we not compelled to vote on the 
amendment of the gentleman from Kansas? 

The CHATRMAN. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, BLAND. I would like to offer an additional amendment 
to this section. Would it be in order at this time? 
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The Chair sees no reason why it is not in 


The CHAIRMAN. 


order. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair rules that my sub- 
stitute has already been adopted as an amendment to the sec- 
tion, of course I shall not insist upon further action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has already stated that he 
has so ruled. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 3, line 18, after the word “ wheat,” 
strike out the comma and the fo lowing words: “oats and barley.” 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer my amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk, as a substitute for the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers a sub- 
stitute for the amendment of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLAND: Page 3, line 18, ae the word 
“of” before the word “ wheat,” insert the word “corn 

Mr. LEVER. To that I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I want to be heard on the point 
of order. 

Mr. WINGO. I understand this is offered as a substitute 
for the amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina, 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. Gentlemen of the committee, I expressed 
my views on this question briefly yesterday. It is very impor- 
tant that we in Indiana have seed corn. I said yesterday that 
I did not care anything especially about the loan feature in 
this law, although it might be important in isolated instances, 
but we want seed corn so that we can get it and have it under 
the direction of the Government. If seed corn is imported into 
Indiana from the South it matures too late; if it is imported 
from the North it matures too early. The Government will 
know what kind of seed corn we need. 

I said yesterday, and I repeat, that 75 per cent of the great 
corn crop in the corn belt of the Middle West was frost bitten. 
I went through the fields last October and saw the best corn of 


that State frost bitten in the roasting ear, which absolutely de-“ 


stroys its seed value. The people ought not to be permitted to 
plant that character of corn, because they will not get the 
proper crop. We ought to be interested in seeing that they do 
not plant inferior seed corn. I know they are offering from 
$8 to $12 a bushel for seed corn. Some Member suggests that 
it is $15. They do not know where to get it. I am informed 
that there is corn in other States that can be furnished by the 
Government, and if the Government will buy it and test it and 
bring it to us, we will plant it and raise a bumper crop. With- 
out this amendment I do not think we can. If you are going to 
furnish seed wheat and sell it to the people of the country, I 
yaa you to include corn, because it is one of the vital neces- 
ties, 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. 
ents money to buy the seed with? 

Mr. BLAND. I think the most of them have; we are not 
poverty stricken in Indiana. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The gentleman has no interest 
in this bill? 

Mr. BLAND. I have an interest in this bill. The proposi- 
tion is that the Government shall buy and sell seed, and I want 
it to apply to the Middle West. It is rarely we get anything 
from this Congress to apply to the Middle West. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. You have already got it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. The gentleman is aware of the fact that 
in Illinois and parts of Indiana for the past five years they 
have only had one good crop. Many a farmer has not the money 
to pay the high price that they are asking for seed corn now. 

Mr. BLAND, I have no doubt that is true. There is another 
thing to take into consideration, and that is it does not take 
much corn to plant 20 acres; it is not a big financial proposi- 
tion. One bushel of seed corn will plant from 6 to 8 acres, 
but with wheat it is different. We want it under the direction 
of the Government. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I have received scores of letters from west- 
ern Kentucky to the effect that it is almost impossible there to 
get seed corn. 

Mr. BLAND. I know that is true, and it is true in my State, 
and it is a very important matter. I do not think the financial 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Has the gentleman’s constitu- 


question ought to be any objection, because it does not amount 
to a great deal for seed corn as compared to seed wheat. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I will. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I will say that there is a tremendous scarcity 
of cotton seed in my section, of good cotton seed. 

Mr. BLAND. The Secretary of Agriculture is from the gen- 
tleman’s State, is he not? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. No; from Missouri. 

97 55 BLAND. He is looking after you pretty carefully, is he 
not 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. Mr. 
Chairman, the amendment which I offered to line 18 proposca 
to strike out certain language in the bill beginning at the commy 
after “wheat” and including the words “oats and barley. 
The gentleman from Indiana offers as a substitute an amend- 
ment to insert after the word “wheat” the word “corn.” I 
make no pretense to anything like a very great knowledge of 
parliamentary law, but it does seem to me that the proposition 
to insert can hardly be held to be germane to a proposition to 
strike out. It strikes me that the two propositions are abso- 
lutely inconsistent with each other and so thoroughly unrelated 
to each other that they can not be brought together under the 
guise of germaneness. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman. is quite cor- 
rect, but if the gentleman from Indiana would offer his amend- 
ment as an amendment to perfect the text it would take prece- 
dence over the motion of the gentleman from South Carolina, 
which is merely a motion to strike out. 

Mr. LEVER. In response to what the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has said I am arguing the status to the Chair as it 
exists, namely, that I have offered an amendment to strike 
out, and the gentleman from Indiana offers an amendment by 
way of substitute, and I am pressing that point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment to per- 
fect the text. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. BLAND. I move to amend by adding corn to wheat, 
barley, and oats. 

Mr. LEVER. I make a point of order against that. I make 
it on the theory that while the gentleman is offering this in the 
guise of an amendment to perfect the text, he is undertaking 
to do by indirection that which he can not do by way of substi- 
tution. The amendment that I propose looks to the striking out 
of language. Now, the gentleman’s amendment must be in the 
nature of agreeing to the striking out of the language and add- 
ing something by way of substitution, and I do not believe that 
that kind of a situation can be held to be in order. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, the contentions 
of the gentleman from South Carolina are not tenable so far as 
they go to the amendment offered by the gentleman from In- 
diana, which tends to perfect the text. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is it not in the third degree? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It is not in the third degree. 
It adds one more grain to those already contained in the text. 
After the text has been amended as proposed by the gentle- 
man from Indiana, the House can vote out the entre para- 
graph as amended by the gentleman from Indiana, if it de- 
sires to do so, but there is no question that it is in order as an 
amendment to the text as it now stands. It is not offered as a 
substitute but as an amendment to the text and is preferential 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from South Carolina 
to strike out the text. 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. Does not the gentleman come back to the situa- 
tion he started with on the proposition ruled upon by the Chair- 
man a moment ago that it is really, while offered as a proposi- 
tion to perfect the text, in its very nature a substitution for 
the amendment I offered? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Not at all. It is preferential 
in its nature and must be acted upon by the House before the 
amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina is acted upon. 
It perfects the text of the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. May I discuss the point of order briefly? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the amendment of the gentleman from 
Indiana had been offered as an original amendment to the text 
of the bill it would be undoubtedly in order, because the bill 
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itself mentions three different kinds of grain, and therefore it 
is in order to add a fourth. But if the text of the bill had only 
mentioned one grain it perhaps would not have been in order 
to have added the second; but in view of the fact that the bill 
specifically mentions three grains, it is in order to add the 
fourth. Now, if the gentleman from South Carolina had not 
offered. his amendment, the amendment of the gentleman from 
Indiana would have been in order, undoubtedly. My: contention 
is the mere fact the gentleman from Indiana has offered just a 
motion to strike out does not make the gentleman from. In- 
diana’s motion out of order, because the words are still in the 
bill—“ wheat; barley, and oats.’ They have not been stricken 
out, and the motion of the gentleman from Indiana must be voted 
on first, which is a. motion to add a fourth grain. The mere fact 
that the gentleman from South Carolina made his motion. first 
does not- make the motion of the gentleman from Indiana out 
of order: 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is not sustained, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute to the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order to the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana on 
the ground that it adds a new subject matter to the pending 
section, and is therefore out of order. In that conneetion I wish 
to cite some precedents. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be very glad to hear the 
gentleman from Virginia. The gentleman from Virginia re- 
serves the point of order against the amendment offered by the 
gentieman from Indiana [Mr. BLAND]. 

Mr: SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the section of the 
bill to which this amendment relates-propeses to furnish the farm- 
ers with certain indicated seeds. The bill names three varieties of 
seed that will be furnished. The amendment adds corn, another 
and different food seed. from those mentioned in the bill. This 
same question of the right to add new matter; that it is addi- 
tional subjects, was raised last year in connection with the food- 
control bill, and the amendments were held out of 
order, from that ruling: The Chair will find the ruling in the 
Recorp of June, 1217, page 4497. A point of order was raised 
to the proposed amendment, and in ruling on same the Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union referred to the fact there were only three specific subject 
matters in that bill, food, fuel and feed, and the additional sub- 
ject matter contained in the amendment was not germane, and 
therefore was out of order. The same arguments that have been 
advanced to-day in support of the amendment of the gentleman 
from Indiana were presented in support of the proposition to add 
another subject matter to the food-control bill. In this connec- 
tion I win call attention to the ruling of the Chair on the ocea- 
sion referred to. : 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia: Yes, certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. At that time was not the amendment to add 
clothing and things of that sort which were not food? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will read a citation from the 
ruling of the Chairman, citing Speaker Carlisle: 

The rule does not prohibit a committee a bill, from em- 
bracing in it as many different subjects as it may choose; but after the 
bill has been reported to the House no different subject can be intro- 
duced into it by amendment, whether as a substitute or o 

The manual says: (Rule XVI, see. 7.) 

No motion, or proposition on n subject different from that under con- 
sideration shall be admitted under or of amendment: 

It is contended that if the pending bill proposed to furnish 
wheat only. the amendment to add corn would be out of order, 
but that when the bill proposes to furnish wheat, and two other 
specified grains, then the amendment adding corn is in order. 
Upon what pretended principle is this distinction based? If the 
bill referred to furnishing wheat only, then wheat would be 
the subject under consideration. If it is considered that the 
addition of corn, would be out of order, then it must be on the 
ground that the addition of corn, would be the addition: of an- 
other subject. But if two other grains are mentioned, in adili- 
tion to wheat, it is insisted that corn may be added by way of 
amendment. Is the addition of corn to three specifically de- 
nominated grains, any the less a new subject matter, than when 
corn fs proposed to be added to a section referring to wheat 
only? The rule says that after a bill is reported, a different 
subject can not be introduced by amendment. If corn is a differ- 
ent subject when it is proposed to be added to wheat only, and 
is therefore out of order, how is that objeetion removed when 
three grains are mentioned? If corn is not germane as a sub- 
ject matter. to wheat standing alone, how does it become. ger- 
mane to wheat when two other grains are mentioned? Corn is 
no more germane to the other grains than it is to wheat. 


The ruling of Speaker Carlisle says that after a bill has been 
reported no different subject can be introduced by amendment. 
It does not say that when a bill contains one subject: an amend- 
ment will be out of order; but that if a bill contains that same 
subject, and two other named subjects, the same amendment 
will be in order. Upon what principle will it be in order? 
Upon the ground of germaneness? Is corn as an amendment, 
any more germane to wheat, when. wheat is.mentioned as a seed, 
with two other seeds, than when it stands alone? And if it is. 
germano in the one case, and in order, why not in the other 
case? 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will. 

Mr, BLAND. If it. had named: the character of food it is 
plain that you could not add another kind. Where it says food 
in general, the- ruling: is settled. Where it says seed aud men- 
tions the several kinds, that is a different, proposition. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The principle, it seems to me, 
would be precisely contrarywise, The more general the terms 
you use, the greater the number of particular amendments that 
would be in order. But when you denominate the particular 
seed to be furnished, and then undertake to offer an amendment 
iffording another variety, you are introducing a new subjeet 
matter. I am familiar with the precedent generally cited. in 
this connection, namely, that to n bill admitting several Terri- 
tories, another Territory may be added by way of amendment, 
But that is not the addition of a new subject matter; The sub- 
ject matter there is Territories, the matter proposed to be added 
is a: Territory, The fact: that it is a Territory with another 
name is immaterial. Hence there is no change of subject mat- 
ter. It is true that another precedent: holds that a bill provid» 
ing for the admission of one Territory, an amendment to add 
another Territory is not in order. 

The fact is that the precedents are not in harmony, If the 
subject under consideration is the proposition to furnish tlie 
three denominated seeds, then that is a single subject, and 
under the precedent last cited, namely the bill to admit a terri- 
tory, the amendment to add corn, would not be in order. If 
the proposition to furnish three seeds is really threefold, then 
the committee has exercised the right referred to in. Speaker 
Carlisle's ruling. namely to report a bin with several different 
subjects, and each one of them is under consideration, and 
should be considered precisely as if the committee had reported 
their bill with three independent sections relating to seed. each 
section providing for a single variety. In that event certainly 
corn could not be added by way of amendment to any one of 
the three sections. But it is insisted that if these different 
seeds are referred to in a single section, the amendment adding 
corn will be in order. When they are grouped in this fashion, 
they are still three subject’ matters, and when corn is proposed 
to be added to them, it is just as much a different subject mat 
ter, as it would be if offered as an amendment to these items 
reported in separate sections. If out of order in the one case; 
on principle it ought to be out of crder in the other. If held to 
be germane, if offered to a section contsining wheat. and two 
other food grains, it ought to be germane If offered to wheat 
standing alone. The mere fact that three artieles are men- 
tioned can not be presented as the ground on which the amend- 
ment adding corn, is considered to be in order. If. the ruling is 
put that it is in order becausv it is germane to some one of the 
items, wheat for instance, what is the answer to the suggestion 
that if the section provided fot wheat only, corn as a food grain 
offered by way of amendment; would be as germane to wheat, 
as it would be when offered ta a seetton containing wheat and 
two other grains? It is submitted that if the amendment for 
corn, if offered. to a section containing: wheat only, would be 
out of order under the rule on the ground that a new subject 
matter was sought to be introduced by the amendment; it is 
equally out of order, on this ground when it is offered to a 
section containing three specified grains, including wheat. 

roe Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 


Mr. SNELL. The question before the House is whether the 
amendment adding the word “corn” is germane to the provision 
of the bill providing for the purchase of wheat, barley, and oats. 
The title of this bill is “for the purchase of seed grain.” The 
bill itself enumerates wherrt, barley, and oats, as seed grains. 
There is also no doubt but that corn comes under the heading of 
“seed grain.“ So the question is, simply, Is it in order to add 
one more seed grain to the seed grains already mentioned? As TI 
understand the rules of the House, when we are considering a 
measure, if we lave one substantive proposition you. can not 
ad@ additional ones, but if vou are considering two or three, 
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or more, substantive propositions it is perfectly in order to add 
another proposition of the same kind or character. 

In the Digest, on page 481, in regard to this rule, it says, on 
the subject of admitting Territories into the Union as States— 

If you were trying to edmit Idaho, for instance, alone, you could not 
add Montana and Washington 

And so forth 

y a ke the bill general ia 
3 „ e Washington. then you 
might add to it, as an amendment, Wyoming, for instance, and it would 
be a perfectly germane amendment. 

Therefore I claim that, according to the rules and according 
to these precedents, as laid down by Speaker Crank in his 
ruling of December 5, 1912, Sixty-second Congress, it is entirely 
in order to add “ corn ” as another seed grain in this instance, that 
the Chair is entirely right in not sustaining the point of order 
raised by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. LEVER]. 

Mr. LANGLEY. If the gentleman will permit me, I wish to 
call his attention to the fact that in the amended title, as pro- 
posed on page 6, there is even stronger support of his contention, 
because there the language “for the production of grain” is 
used. That language clearly is sufficiently comprehensive to 
include all of these specific seed. propositions. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to take up the time 
of the committee if the Chair has his mind made up. I am 
strongly of the opinion that the amendment is in order, and if 
the Chair’s mind is not made up I would like to argue it. If 
the Chair’s mind is made up, however, I do not like to trespass 
on the time of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say frankly to the gentle- 
man from Georgia that the Chair considers that the amendment 
is in order. 

Mr. CRISP. Then the gentleman has no desire whatever to 


speak. 

The CHAIRMAN, The purpose of the bill is to provide seed, 
to make loans to farmers in the spring-wheat area for the pur- 
chase of seed—wheat, oats, and barley. Now, the Chair believes 
we would be going to a very great extreme to hold that one addi- 
tional food product of similar character—to wit, corn—could not 
be added to those already enumerated. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment that 
I sent up be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

~The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Winco: Page 3, line 18, strike out the 
words wheat, oats, and barley” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“agricultural seed.“ 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
that. 

Mr. WINGO. I would like to know on what grounds? 

Mr. LEVER. I will reserve it, if the gentleman wishes. 

Mr. WINGO. I have no desire to be heard on it. 

Mr. LEVER. I ask that the amendment be again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
again be read. $ 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. LEVER. Now, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against that amendment on the ground that you can not amend 
germanely a specific proposition with a general proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Before the Chair rules—— 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I should not raise my voice, but 
I am the proponent. of the amendment offered in good faith 
and under the rules plainly entitled to less summary action. 
The Chair says that the purpose of this bill is to provide for 
seed for a certain purpose. My amendment is to strike out the 
specific enumeration of wheat, oats, and barley and substitute 
“agricultural grain seeds,” because the main purpose is not to 
furnish wheat, oats, and barley, but the main purpose is to 
relieve the grain and food shortage in the United States by fur- 
nishing agricultural seed for that purpose to farmers growing 
such food. 

Why should it not be in order as much as the amendment of 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Bnaxp]? If you can add one 
grain, can you not strike out all those specific grains and in- 

` elude all grains? The greater includes the less, the whole in- 
cludes the part, is the rule. If the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Indiana is in order, which is the lesser, then the 
greater, which I offer in my amendment, should certainly be in 
order, because it includes the lesser. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair indulge me? 

Mr. LAZARO: Is it not a fact that the greater production of 
corn and ‘rice in this country will really mean the furnishing 
of more wheat bread for the people across? y 


Mr. WINGO. That is true. 
the Chair on the poiut of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair finds it difficult to follow the 
= of argument that are proceeding in different parts of the 

all, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the Chair has just ruled 
that it is in order to add to the character of seed enumerated 
in the text of this bill. If the Chair follows that logically, 
he must necessarily hold that it will be in order, instead of 
designating the character of seed specifically, to designate them 
as an entirety, and that it is in order to obtain by direction 
os which you can obtain by indirection by specific designa- 
tion. 

Gentlemen on the floor of this House have stated that this bill 
is for the purpose of authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to procure certain characters of seed. There is one certain 
provision as to that, but there is another provision, and I direct 
the attention of the chairman of the committee to this phase, 
that this biil authorizes a direct loan not of seeds but a direct 
loan of not more than $450 in any one case to farmers. I 
wish to call the attention of the Chair to the language that 
authorizes that appropriation: 

That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, for the 
crop of 1918, to make advances or loans to farmers— 

Not of wheat, not of barley, not of oats, but— 
to make advances or loans to farmers * * * where he shall find 
as need for such assistance for the purchase of wheat, cats, and 

Mr. Chairman, under that provision the Secretary of Agri- 
eulture is authorized to make, not advances of wheat, not ad- 
vances of oats or barley, but to make loans and advances di- 
rectly to the farmers in all cases where he shall find—I am 
reading now from line 17 on page 3— 
where he shall find special need for such assistance for the purchase 
of wheat, oats, and barley for seed purposes. 

I wish to direct the attention of the Chair to the fact that 
that idea is carried out in lines 4 to 8, on page 4, where it 
says— 

The total amount of such advances, loans, or sales to any one farmer 
shall not exceed $450. All such advances or loans— 

Not of wheat, not of seed— 

All such advances or loans shall, as far as practicable, be made 
through the agency of State and National banks. 

Now, what does this bill provide on its face? It has two 
major premises, one authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make loans or advances of money in those districts where the 
Secretary of Agriculture finds there is need. I now read from 
lines 17 and 18, page 3— 
where he shall find special need for such assistance for the purchase 
of wheat, oats, and barley for seed purposes, 
eee next authority which is granted under this. provision of 

e bill— 


or, when necessary— 


The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to procure such seed and sell the same to such farmers. 


Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. In just a minute. Now, this bill involves 
two purposes, one the adyancement or loan of money to farmers 
where the Secretary of Agriculture ascertains that there is spe- 
cial need among farmers in districts where it is necessary to 
procure seed, and next to procure such seed and sell the same 
to such farmers. ‘Therefore we come back to the original propo- 
sition whether under the first authorization, where the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has authority to advance or loan money. 
where he ascertains that there is need for such assistance for 
the purchase of wheat, oats, and barley for seed purposes, it is 
in order to make a generic, germane amendment instead of 
taking up the time of the House by offering specific amendments 
piecemeal. 

The Chairman, in order to be logical in his decision in holding 
that the addition of corn is in order, would have to hold neces- 
sarily that a generic amendment, such as is offered by the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco], namely, agricultural seed,” 
is in order. If the gentleman from Arkansas should offer single 
amendments embodying every character of agricultural seed, the 
Chair would have to hold that those amendments were in order 
under his ruling just made that the addition of “corn” is in 
order. If you can offer single amendments piecemeal, certainly 
you can offer a general amendment covering all, and there is no 
rule or precedent of the House that will controvert or deny that 
position. Now I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. REAVIS. The title of the bill calls for an appropriation 
for the purchase of seed grain. When the language is used in 
the body of the bill it says “such grains.” The general term- 


That is all I care to submit to 
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“ agricultural seed ” might mean clover, or alfalfa, or lettuce, or 
earrots. They are not seed grain, but they come under the 
term “agricultural seed.” Would an amendment to this bill 
providing for the purchase of carrot seed or clover or alfalfa 
seed come within the term “seed grain“ when the product itself 
is not a grain? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is basing his 
argument on the title of the bill, when everyone knows that we 
never determine the germaneness of amendments by the title of 
the bill, but that the text of the bill is what governs, and that 
the title of the bill is amended to conform to the text when the 
bill has been completed; and in this very case there is an 
amendment proposed to the title of the bill. 

Mr. REAVIS. The gentleman is entirely mistaken. The 
language is used in the body of the bill. It says “such grain.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will answer the gentleman specifically, 
that any kindred grains, as mentioned by the gentleman, would, 
in my opinion, be in order. 

Mr. REAVIS. But carrots and lettuce and alfalfa are not 
grain. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD, I yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I should like to know un- 
der what rule these gentlemen are continuing this discussion 
after the Chair has ruled? 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to inquire of the gentleman 
whether or not he is familiar with the provision of Rule XVI, 
which reads as follows: 

1 b, may not be amended by a provision genera! 
8 when ot the class of the specific subject. ici 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is referring 
to a situation where there was but one subject named—that is, 
for the construction of one building or the admission of one 
State—but this is different. This case is entirely outside of 
that ruling, because this is general in its character, by including 
more than one, and therefore any general amendment of a 
generic character may be offered. 

Mr. WALSH. If it named half a dozen seeds, it would still 
be specific, and you could not amend by an amendment general 
in its character. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the general amendment is of the same 
character as that designated specifically, it would be in order, 
for the same end would be accomplished by offering specific 
amendments as by offering at one time a general amendment 
covering the same class. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, this section pro- 
vides, as has been stated, that the Secretary of Agriculture 
may make advances for the purchase of wheat, oats, and barley. 
A few moments ago I presented to the Chair the proposition 
that these articles, were the three subject matters of the bill, 
and that in my judgment, in conformity with the precedents 
which were cited, it would not be in order to add another sub- 
ject matter. In the discussion of the point of order one of 
the gentlemen participating in the debate called attention to 
the title of the bill, in which he said this was a proposition 
for the purchase of seed grain, and argued therefrom that 
that being so, the addition of another seed grain would be in 
order. The Chair acceded to that view. I have no complaint 
to make of the ruling of the Chair, but I wish to call attention 
to the fact that as a matter of logical sequence from that 
ruling of the Chair, it would be perfectly competent for a suc- 
cession of gentlemen on this floor, or for anyone gentleman if 
he obtained recognition for that purpose, to move by successive 
amendments to add to the specifically mentioned seed, every 
other seed grain in the calendar of seeds. All of these succes- 
sive amendments would be in order. 

This being so, an amendment providing in one general phrase, 
for furnishing all of these foods, without mentioning them 
seriatim, would be in order. One great principle of parlia- 
mentary law is to do business, and it is certainly in the interest 
of business, to save a multiplicity of amendments, by one direct 
motion, achieving at one blow the end that would otherwise be 
reached by a multiplicity of strokes. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. I am not an expert in parliamentary law, but 
I take it that the purpose of the bill is to furnish bread to the 
allies and the civilian population. Now, is it not a fact that 
we ought to leave it to the Secretary of Agriculture to increase 
the production of all kinds of bread, because there are certain 
kinds of bread that we like in this country which the allies do 
not like over there, and if you can increase the production of 
bread that we like and they do not, does it not tend to increase 
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the amount of wheat bread that we can send to the allies across 
the water? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. I think so. 

Mr. LAZARO. Then, why not take in all kinds of bread? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That relates to the merits of 
the amendment. My argument is with reference to the parlia- 
mentary situation. I am interested in this ruling for the 
reason that it will create a precedent for future rulings by 
other presiding officers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think the gentleman is correct as far as 
it applies to corn in the form of seed corn. The amendment of 
the gentleman from Arkansas is broad enough to include all 
agricultural seed. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I have already called the at- 
tention of the gentleman from Arkansas to this feature of his 
amendment and he will ask leave to modify it in this respect. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, if it does not say “ agricul- 
tural grain,” that was my intention. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment says “ agricultural seed.” 

Mr. WINGO. I will put it “agricultural seed grain.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment is modi- 
fied in that way. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. To that I make a point of order. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. As a result of the modification 
of the amendment in the new form it is a proposition to provide 
in a general inclusive phrase for every form of agricultural 
food grain. If it is admitted that by successive amendments at 
great length it is in order to put into the bill all of the food 
grains and this appears to be conceded, then I submit that it is 
not contrary to any parliamentary precedent whatever to in- 
clude all of these items in one inclusive phrase. With respect 
to what may be done when some specific subject matter is up I 
wish to call attention to one precedent—I do not know that it 
has any particular relevancy in this connection but it will show 
how far the House has gone—namely the case where there was 
a proposition to amend a section of an act, and it was held 
that an amendment was in order to repeal the act itself. This 
goes much further than anything proposed to be done to-day. 
V Hinds, section 5824. It would certainly therefore seem to 
be germane and in order to provide by one amendment to fur- 
nish all possible food grains. 

Mr. RANDALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will. 

Mr. RANDALL, I understand from the gentleman’s theory 
and argument that a bill that provides for building public build- 
ings in three different cities might be amended so that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury could build anywhero. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If a bill is under consideration 
for admitting Territories into the Union, an amendment adding 
other Territories is in order. To a bill providing for public 
buildings in two or more different cities, an amendment provid- 
ing for buildings in other cities, will be in order. I am aware 
that there are rulings that a specific subject may not be amended 
by a general provision, but the statement of that ruling is mis- 
leading, and the principle controlling these rulings do not 
apply to this situation. Looking to those precedents it will be 
noted that they are of this general character, namely, a propo- 
sition to give particular relief to some individual, and which is 
sought to be expanded into legislation of a general character 
to give the same relief to all persons similarly situated. The 
rulings forbidding this are plainly right. Really, they fall 
within the principle that when a bill carrying one subject is 
before the House, it is not in order to admit, by way of amend- 
ment, a subject different from the one under consideration. A 
proposition to give an individual relief upon a predicated state 
of facts is one subject. An amendment to provide by general 
law for the relief of all persons similarly situated is another 
and different subject. ‘ 

But this principle does not apply to the case in hand. I main- 
tain that if it is in order to proceed by successive amendment 
to insert all of the agricultural food grains, it is competent 
under the rules, with a view to reducing discussion and expe- 
diting business, to provide by one specific amendment that the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall have the authority to purchase 
and supply every variety of agricultural food grains to farmers 
needing them for seed, in consequence of the conditions affect- 
ing those farmers. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, has the Chair ruled on this 
point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not, but the Chair is ready 
to rule. The Chair may have been in error in holding that the 
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addition of the word “ corn” was in order, but the Chair thinks 
not. ïn any event, the Chair is not willing to go to the extent 
of holding that an amendment using the words “agricultural 
food grain” is in order, and the Chair sustains the point of 
order. 

Mr. WINGO. With all due respect to the Chair, I appeal 
from the decision of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is more than willing for the 
gentleman to appeal. 
Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, volume 5 vf Hinds’ Precedents 
contains all of the decisions ón this question. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I call for the regular order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. FOSTER. I have the floor; this is not the time for a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

Mr. FOSTER. Volume 5 of Hinds’ Precedents, section 5843. 
the Chair will find where it has been ruled time and again that 
you can not convert a specific law for one or more articles into 

a general law. That has been held from time immemorial. and 
there is no question in the world about it. All the precedents 
have been that way, and no one can cite a different precedent. 
It justifies the ruling of the Chair. [Cries of The regular 
order 1] If the gentleman will permit, I am pursuing the 
regular order. I have a right to debate this appeal from the 
decision of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes had it. 

So the decision of the Chair was held to be the judgment of 
the comniittee. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, in order to. get at the object 
I have in my amendment will it be necessary for me to offer a 

specific amendment for each agricultural grain? That is the 
logical conclusion of the Chair's ruling. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can offer such amendments 
as he sees fit, and the Chair will pass upon them as they are 

“offered. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I did not make the parliamen- 
tary inquiry in an argumentative spirit. I am anxious to save 
time and that is the reason I offered my amendment. The con- 
clusion of the Chair is that I shall have to do that under the 
rule? 

The CHATRMAN. The Chair will say very frankly what the 
opinion of the present oecupant of the chair is. The Chair 
takes judicial notice of the fact that wheat, oats, and barley 
are food products 

Mr. WINGO. I am trying to get at the idea of the Chair. 
Would it be in order for me to offer this amendment by sub- 
stituting the words “ agricultural food grain seed“? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say very frankly to the 
gentleman that that so completely changes the scope of the 
bill, so enlarges it, that the Chair thinks it would not be in 
order. 

Mr. WINGO. Is ngt that an argument that goes to the merits 
of the amendment, and not to its germaneness? 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I submit the 
regular order is the parliamentary inquiry of the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to take up un- 
necessary time and seldom take the floor. I stated that I am 
going to vote for the bill. Some of the gentlemen who are call- 
ing for the regular order are seldom seen on the floor. I want 
to get at the matter in the most direct and expeditious manner, 
If the Chair believes it can be done only by separate amend- 
ment for each particular seed, then we reach the same end as 
my amendment only in a long and tedious way. + 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair tried to answer the gentleman 
in the spirit of frankness. 

Mr: WINGO. The Chair believes that an amendment includ- 
ing agricultural food grains would not be in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would state to the gentleman 
that while the Chair does not wish to anticipate that, yet, at 
this time the Chair would not feel disposed to hold such an 
amendment in order. 

Mr. WINGO. I shall offer it so that the Chair can rule 


upon it. 
The CHAIRMAN. There are two amendments pending. 
Mr. WINGO. TI offer it as a substitute in lieu of the one that 


was just now ruled out. 


The question is, Shall the decision of the 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order that the 
Chair has just ruled on the proposition that the gentleman is 
now submitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
tary inquiry. 

Mr. LEVER. I understand that the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas withdrew his original amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, no; I never did. That was ruled out. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That was ruled out on a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas offers a 
substitute, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by M.. WIxgo: Page 3, line 18, strike out the words 
“wheat, cats, and barley ' and insert in lieu thereof the words “ agri- 
cultural food-grain seed.“ 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against that. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HASTINGS. ‘The gentleman from Indiana has offered an 
amendment to include corn, which is in the nature of an amend- 
ment to perfect the text. Is it not in order to first vote upon 
that amendment before we vote upon the substitute of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas? The amendment of the gentleman from 
Indiana is to add corn, and this is a substitute for wheat, bar- 
ley, outs, and corn, if corn be added. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I submit that 
the point of order of the gentleman from Oklahoma is well 
taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which 
I desire to offer to further perfect the bill. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I will send it to the Clerk’s 
desk. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Brann] is pending. He spoke 
five minutes in favor of it. I wouid like to be recognized in op- 
position to it; or will the Chair put the motion without oppor- 
tunity for debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will not. 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. LEVER. I wouid like to have ‘five minutes upon it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. T trust the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Indiana will not be adopted. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chnirman, I have a substitute that T 
desire to offer to perfect the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from Michigan in opposition to the amendment. The gentleman 
from Texas willhave opportunity to offer his amendment later. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ment and all that the one who offered it and those who support 
it have said is contrary to the purpose and spirit of this bill. 
This bill contemplates the purchase of seed for farmers to be 
supplied to them on credit, but only to those who need it and 
are themselves unable in any way to obtain it. The Commit- 
tee on Agriculture reported the bill after thorough investigation, 
believing that there is a limited section of the country particu- 
larly in need of this seed, that people of that sectioun will not 
be able to get the seed unless the Government supplies it in 
this way. Now come gentlemen from some of the great wealthy, 
prosperous farming States of the country and plead for their 
people, telling us that their farmers are entitled to the benetits 
to be conferred by this bill; that their farmers have not been 
able and will not be able to get seed if their sections of the 
country are not included with the spring wheat section and 
given the privileges to be offered by this bill to farmers of that 
drought-stricken, crop-failtire section of the Northwest. 

Gentlemen from the great corn belt, from the very heart of that 
magnificant farming country, plead for their people, and ask 
for amendments that, if adopted, will change the entire spirit 
and purpose of the bill; making a measure that will include 
the entire country, a measure that will place the splendid, pros- 
perous farming sections in the same class as the spring-wheat 
section, which, temporarily at least, is poverty-stricken and 
unable to care for itself. 

Enactment of this bill into law does not commit the Cov- 
gress to the policy of supplying seed to farmers on credit or ef 
loaning money on personal security. At this particular time our 
Government is intensely interested in the production of food, 
particularly wheat; interested in the welfare of our people and 


The gentleman propounded a parliamen- 


The Chair recognizes 
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also the people who are se bravely fighting our battles. We 
need food, we must have it, and we must go even to the extent 
of adopting a policy of paternalism if by so doing we may be 
able to reach the result so much to be desired, that of increas- 
ing our food supply. ; 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I can not 
yleld to the gentleman now. 

Mr. WHEELER. Evidently the gentleman has not read the 
bill. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan, I have read the bill and I 
helped to prepare it, and I know why it was prepared, to meet a 
particular situation. It is not a general proposition or for the 
relief of the seed difficulty which more or less acutely affects 
the entire country. It is to meet an emergency in one small 
area in which the farmers are unfortunately, temporarily I 
believe, too poor to take care of themselves. 

Mr. WHEELER. To borrow money. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. And these gentlemen, urg- 
ing this amendment, always loyal to and alert in behalf of 
their own people, are unwisely seeking so to change this bill 
as to make it apply to the entire country alike. 

It must be admitted—everybody knows it—farmers all over 
the country were very unfortunate last year in having their 
crops, particularly corn, damaged, some of them destroyed by 
frost. This was true even in the States of the corn belt, the 
most fertile country in the world, where the farmers usually 
are, and I believe now are, the most prosperous of any on the 
face of the earth. But farmers of that favored section of the 
country are only temporarily embarrassed—many of them only 
slightly inconvenienced—and surely the Congress ought not to 
be asked to appropriate money from the Federal Treasury for 
their relief. Every one of them has either money or credit, and 
their well known independence and pride would not permit them 
to accept help from any outside source if it were offered. And 
even if we were able by a stretch of imagination to believe 
the farmers of that wonderfully fertile and otherwise favored 
country had been so unfortunate with their recent crops as to 
be embarrassed, without money, and in need of help, I am 
altogether unwilling to believe that their neighbors and friends, 
the business men, the great and prosperous industrial interests 
of those great States, would hesitate for a moment to supply to 
the limit that need. The States, the counties, the municipalities, 
large and small, would promptly and cheerfully furnish money, 
scorning even a suggestion of outside help. 

That is the spirit in which the State of Michigan has acted, 
and it acted promptly. Knowing that early frosts last fall had 
wrought great damage to crops and inflicted heavy loss upon 
the farmers of the State, the legislature anticipated the diffi- 
culty that would confront the farmers this spring and made 
ample preparation and provision to assist them. The legisla- 
ture and the State authorities did not think of seeking outside 
help, and I am sure I am right in saying that such help would 
not have been accepted. í 

Early- after war was declared the Legislature of Michigan, 
being in session, passed an act providing for a war preparedness 
board, and made an appropriation of $5,000,000 and placed that 

` enormous sum of money at the disposal of that board to be used 
as it might be needed. The board is assisting our farmers to 
get seed of various kinds, also implements and machinery, and 
I am sure it will supply every need as it becomes known. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The people of Michigan 
are showing a disposition to take care of themselyes and to 
help the country to the limit of their ability. They do not come 
to the Federal Treasury to which appeals should come from 
those only who, under extraordinary circumstances, are not able 
to take care of themselves. Yesterday I said when this bill 
first came before the Committee on Agriculture it was turned 
down cold, because the committee did not believe it was right 
for the Government to go into the business of loaning money on 
personal security or that it should: go generally into the busi- 
ness of supplying seed on credit. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. But after further lengthy 
hearings and after, as I say, thorough investigation, the com- 
mittee was satisfied that there is a section of this country 
where this help is absolutely needed. It is the section of the 
country where grains, largely wheat, that the country as a 
whole is interested in now are raised. But while it is largely a 


local problem to help these people who need help, it is a problem 
in which all the people are interested. It rises to the dignity of 
a national problem, and I believe under all the circumstances 
the Committee on Agriculture was right in bringing the situa- 
tion to the attention of the House, and right also in so limiting 


and restricting the measure as to furnish help only to the par- 
ticular sections of the country where, on account of bad climatic 
conditions, crop failures in the recent past 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan (continuing). The people 
are in such a condition that they can not themselves supply the 
seed. It very properly does not include the corn belt. 

Some of the gentlemen who are urging the amendment to 
make the bill apply to the entire couutry alike offer as a rea- 
son—a very slim excuse—that there has been no session of the 
legislatures of their States since the declaration of war by this 
country. That is no reason at all. Because their States have 
not seen their duty or have not performed it does not justify 
an appeal to Congress, nor Is it good reason for begging at 
the door of the Federal Treasury. Their own people have 
money in abundance, and State authorities can easily make it 
available for every local need. It is not even a good excuse 
that legislatures have not been in regular session. If an 
emergency exists and the people are suffering, why did not you 
get busy and hold special sessions? Why did you not do as 
North Dakota and South Dakota have done? They called special 
sessions of their legislatures—the need is urgent and the duty 
is appreciated up there. They have done everything they can 
for their own people, and we are taking up the work where 
they have stopped, because they are unable to go further. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on the amendment offered by myself and the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Indiana and all amend- 
ments by way of substitute to those or amendments to the sub- 
stitutes may close—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is a substitute to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana now in order? I offer a sub- 
7 55555 to the amendment offered by the gentleman from In- 

The CHAIRMAN. There are already three pending. If the 
gentleman will withhold his amendment, the Chair will see that 
he has ample opportunity. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to have my substitute that IL. 
offered read by the Clerk for the information of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina has 
the floor for the moment. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the Chair answer my parliamentary 
inquiry whether or not the substitute is in order? 

a The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it is not in order at this 
me, 

Mr. BLANTON. Not at this time? ; 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this amendment and amendments to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BLAND] and all 
substitutes and amendments to substitutes thereto be closed in 
40 minutes, the Chair to control the time. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, Mr. Chairman, I want to ask if 
the gentleman’s request would preclude the offering of other 
amendments to this section? 

Mr. LEVER. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. All right. = 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, BLANTON. Is not an amendment to his amendment in 
order? 

The CHAIRMAN. To whose amendment? = 

Mr. BLANTON. I offer one amendment to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The CHAIRMAN. Send up the amendment and the Chair 
will have it read for information. 

Mr. BLANTON. And I ask for five minutes on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas will be read for the information of 
the committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 18, after the words “ wheat, oats, and barley,” add“ corn, 
maize, sorghum, and feterita.” 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 


that. 
Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask the Chair to put my 
request. 
Mr. BLANTON. I ask for five minutes on my amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is about to put the unanimous- 
consent request. The gentleman from Texas will remember 
that the Chair asked that his amendment be read for the in- 
formation of the committee. Discussion of it is not in order 
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at this time, but the Chair will see at the proper time, if the 
. Chair shall hold the gentleman's amendment in order, that the 
gentleman is recognized for discussion. The gentleman from 
South Carolina asks unanimous consent that all debate on 
amendments pertaining to the commodities enumerated in this 
bill, all substitutes, and all amendments to amendments be con- 
cluded in 40 minutes, the time to be controlled by the Chair. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LEVER. I will ask the Chair to reserve me five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. RAGSDALE]. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RUCKER. 
any other gentleman addressed the Chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, the Chair will say to the gentleman 
from Missouri the Chair has been doing the best he can. 

Mr. RUCKER. I appreciate that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chairman saw the gentleman from 
South Carolina on his feet for quite a while endeavoring to get 
recognition and the Chair put down his name first. 

Mr. RUCKER. If the Chair will pardon me, I had the unani- 
mous consent of the House, except the Chair, to make this speech. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. The gentleman from Michigan’ [Mr. 
Mares] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this legisla- 
tion as reported by the committee. I am opposed to loading it 
up with these different amendments. I am afraid that many 
of them are supported without any idea of perfecting the bill, 
but in the hope on the part of some of the Members who are 
supporting them that by loading up the bill with a lot of 
amendments it may be defeated. [Applause.] 

There is such a shortage of food products the world over that 
Congress ought to do everything it can within reason to en- 
courage and make it as easy as possible for the farmers to 
increase production in this country. This bill is undoubtedly 
a step in the right direction, and it ought to pass. 

My colleague from Michigan [Mr. McLavucurrn] referred a 
few minutes ago to what Michigan has done along this same line 
since the war started. I rose more particularly to state 
a little more fully than my colleague did what the State of 
Michigan has been doing for the farmers of the State. Michigan 
has been a pioneer in this legislation, the same as it has been 
in other progressive legislation. Much has been said since this 
debate started about the conditions in other States, but no one 
has told of any State doing the work which Michigan has done. 
It has done for the farmers of our State the very thing this 
‘bill proposes to do for the farmers of the country at large. 

A year ago when the war resolution was passed the legislature 
of the State was in session. In less than two weeks after the 
declaration of war by Congress the Michigan Legislature had 
enacted legislation, and given it immediate effect, creating a 
State war preparedness board, composed of State officers, with 
the governor of the State as chairman, and putting $5,000,000 
at the disposal of that board for the purpose of better enabling 
the people of our State to do their part in the prosecution of 
this war. 

Besides looking after the more strictly military affairs of the 
State, this board has made use of the funds placed at its dis- 
posal to do practically all, and in some respects more, for the 
farmers of the State than this bill proposes to do for the farmers 
of the country. I have a letter here from the Secretary of 
the Michigan War Preparedness Board, Maj. Roy C. Vander- 
cook, telling of the work Michigan has done, which I desire to 
read, The letter is dated March 25, 1918, and is addressed to 
me. The body of it is as follows: 

Michigan has purchased approximately 75,000 bushels of tested seed 
corn for distribution to the farmers of Michigan at cost and about 20,000 
bushels of spring seed wheat to setl at the same basis. 

We are now distributing throughout the State 1,000 Ford trectors at 
„ price of $750 plus freight charges and cost of 

Through the Live Stock Sanitary Commission we are purchasing sheep 
. for distribution at cost in small lots to the farmers of 

Carrying out this program, the State has, of course, becn bearing the 
overhead charges of office work, printing, postage, and a considerable 
amount of traveling expense. 

The governor is at present working on a plan to sell the surplus stock 
8 to a dehydrating concern, and the plan seems to be practical, 
but no contract has been entered into on this matter as yet. 

I might add that in connection with the tractor proposition we have 
arranged for the sale of a gang plow through the regular dealers at a 
price lower than these plows are quoted for retail purposes. 


The State has in its employ an agricultural expert, who is endeavor- 
ing to boost production in every way possible and keep watch as to con- 


ditions generally throughout the State, in order that the board may be 
of service in every wat posse. 
This, in brief, is the situation in Michigan to date. 


I sought to get the Chair’s attention before’ 


The letter is signed “ War Preparedness Board, by Roy C. 
Vandercook, secretary.” 

Mr. DENISON. May I interrupt the gentleman there? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Since the State of Michigan is doing that for 
the farmers of Michigan, would the gentleman say, as his col- 
league said a while ago about the farmers of Indiana, that those 
farmers are in the position of beggars and mendicants? 

Mr. MAPES. I agree with my colleague that the States of 
Illinois and Indiana are prosperous enough and able enough to 
take care of their own farmers, the same as the State of Michi- 
gan has done. 

Mr. DENISON. How about the farmers of Michigan? 

Mr. MAPES. I have read this letter to show that the people 
of Michigan are alive to their obligations in this war. They 
realize the need of increased production, and the State is doing 
what it can to assist the farmers along that line. What Michi- 
gan has done it is fair to assume that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture can do with the funds provided in this bill for any locality 
which is in need of assistance, [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, if we limit this bill to wheat. 
oats, and barley, as proposed by the chairman of the committee 
[Mr. Lever], we will fail in producing any great results, because 
the time for planting these three crops has almost passed even 
in the few States designed to be benefited by this bill. How 
much time will there be for planting wheat, oats, and barley 
after this bill can be passed and the machinery of it put into 
operation? April is already upon us, with all the machinery 
yet to be organized. Therefore, if the purpose of the Dill is 
to increase the food grain supply of this Nation, then I propose 
by the amendment which I have offered to do that very thing 
by embracing corn, milo maize, feterita, and sorghum. All four 
of these grains are used for food. I notice that some gentlemen 
seem mystified when I mention milo maize, feterita, and sor- 
ghum. There are mills in my country to-day making flour out 
of milo maize—flour that makes good bread and that will be a 
valuable substitute for tle wheat products of this country. 
You know what sorghum is. It is one of the food substitutes 
upon which we are now depending largely. S 

If the bill is confined merely to the proposition of wheat, oats, 
and barley, the distinguished gentleman from Illinois yesterday 
afternoon made it plain to my mind that it will be of little 
benefit to the country, and for myself I intend to vote against 
this bill if it is confined to those three grains. I do not believe 
there is time yet remaining in which to plant wheat, oats, and 
barley that will produce anything during the crop year of 1918. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND. I can say that in Indiana we can plant corn, 
and it will mature if planted up till the 15th of June. : 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and in the States of Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Colorado we can plant feterita, Milo maize, and 
sorghum during the next four months and make a good crop. 

In the State of Texas there are 144 counties, some of them big 
counties, that last year, because of an unprecedented drought, 
made practically no crops whatever. The drought situation haz 
been extreme in that section of the country. It has been a 
terrible blow to the people, and the farmers have been moving out 
by the hundreds. There are farms that are as bare as this 
floor, and have been bare for more than 12 months, and that 
condition exists in a part of my district and practically in 144 
counties of the State of Texas. And I want you to understand 
that under ordinary conditions some of this land is the finest and 
most productive in the world and will retrieve itself as sure as 
the sun shines, but aid just now will increase the acreage planted 
and the production of food supplies this year. Texas is nobly 
doing her part, for our legislature has provided for $2,000,000 
relief already. ` 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. MEEKER. That is good stuff to send out into our dis- 
tricts, where they are selling Texas farms. 

Mr. BLANTON. Texas farms can take care of themselves. 
Texas farms are exceedingly valuable property in the country 
generally to-day, and they can not be hurt by the statement of 
my friend from Missouri, and I commend the people of his Mis- 
souri district upon their good judgment, if they are fortunate 
enough to be investing in Texas farms. All they need is rain, 
and the rain comes, usually. We have had a drought situation 
for a year or two, but the seasons will come back, and the 
farmers will come back, even farmers from Missouri. If this 
bill seeks to accomplish anything at all it must accomplish 
something in the way of producing crops that the farmers can 
plant and raise during the crop year of 1918. If it does not 
reach the crop situation of 1918 it is futile. I want to say 
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again that I hope these other four grains which I have men- 
tioned—corn, Milo maize, sorghum, and feterita—may be em- 
braced in the bill. ; f 

Mr. DENISON. What were those two products that the gen- 
tleman mentioned which he said are raised in Texas? 

Mr. BLANTON. Milo maize and feterita. 

Mr. DENISON. What is feterita? e 

Mr. BLANTON, It is very similar to Milo maize, It is both 
a splendid food and forage crop. I want to say that 90 per cent 
of the cattle of west Texas have been moved out of that State 
now and placed upon pasturage in other States. When they 
come back this fall they are going to depend largely upon Milo 
maize and feterita and sorghum, and if those feeds are not fur- 
nished they are going to have to feed some food substitutes to 
them to keep them alive. IApplause. | 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan made two statements which were very conflicting. One 
statement was that this bill would take money out of the Treas- 
ury, and the inference was that it would never be returned. 
I asked him if he had read the bill, and he said he had, that he 
was familiar with it as a member of the committee. He finally 
made another statement that the money was simply loaned and 
to be returned Inter on. Of course, the last statement was cor- 
rect. Now, if this money is simply to be loaned, which is the 
purpose of this bill, and to be returned later, there is no reason 
why all sections of the country that need seeds should not be 
benefited, the same as the particular section that raises spring 
wheat. For the past five years the section of the country from 
which I come has had four crop failures in some parts of it. 
A great many of the producers on the land there are tenants, 
and all the money that they have made from the one good crop 
has been required to pay off their indebtedness.. I think they 
should be permitted to be benefited by this act, the same as the 
farmers in North Dakota and Montana and Minnesota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I have only two minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I have some time, and I will 
yield to the gentleman half a minute. The urgent deficiency 
appropriation bill carries $4,000,000 for the very purpose the 
gentleman is asking for. The Secretary of Agriculture can buy 
the seed and sell it. I understand you gentlemen out there have 
the money. You want the seed, and that is taken care of in the 
urgent deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. WHEELER. The farmer can do that in the section of 
the country from which the gentleman comes. 

Mr, YOUNG of North Dakota. No; they have not the money. 

Mr. WHEELER. I stated that there are farmers and tenants 
in my district that can not afford to expend any money on seeds 
because they have not got the money. For four years they had 
absolute failure of crops. In other sections they have had good 
crops and the farmers are prosperous. The fact remains that 
there are a number of farmers and tenants who have had to 
take the proceeds of one crop to pay for the loss of the other 
four, Seed corn is selling from $8 to $10 a bushel, timothy 
from $14 to $16 a bushel, clover seed $24, $25, and up to $27 a 
bushel. s 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Boon having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message, by Mr. Sharkey, 
one of his secretaries, announced that the President had ap- 
proved and signed joint resolutions and bill of the following 
titles: 

On March 27, 1918: 

S. J. Res. 117. Joint resolution amending the act of July 2, 
1909, governing the holding of civil-service examinations. 

On March 28, 1918: 

H. R. 9807. An act making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1918, and prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res, 104. Joint resolution authorizing the assistant to 
the Secretary of the Interior to sign official papers and docu- 
ments. 

SALE OF SEED GRAIN TO FARMERS. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say to the gentleman from 
Wyoming that the time has been parceled out. 

Mr. MONDELL. But I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. By unanimous consent debate for the con- 
sideration of all amendments was to close in 40 minutes. The 
committee give unanimous consent to that request of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina. 


Mr. MONDELL. But I desire to offer an amendment and 
have it pending. 

The CHATRMAN. The Chair will say to the gentleman that 
there are two amendments pending nt this time, and that at the 
conclusion of the 40 minutes’ debate the Chair will recognize 
the gentleman from Wyoming? 3 
5 vig MONDELL. But there will be no opportunity to de- 

ate it. x ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is powerless to extend the time 
under the circumstances. The committee agreed to 40 minutes 
discussion, the time to be equally divided by the Chair between 
gentlemen on the respective sides of the aisle. 

Mr. MONDELL. Then there is no opportunity to offer and 
discuss an amendment under the present conditions? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can offer his amendment, 
but the Chair is bound by the unanimous consent. 

Mr. MONDELL. Then I ask unanimous consent to offer an 
amendment at this time. z 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unanl- 
mous consent to offer an amendment and have it read at the 
Clerk’s desk for information. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. s 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 18, after the word “oats,” insert the word “rye.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pensylvania. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does all debate close on this 
section and all amendments thereto in 10 minutas? 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is about one-half exhausted. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Under the agreement made, 
which, I regret to say, I did not hear, having been engaged else- 
where, no further amendments can be offered to the section? 

The CHAIRMAN, At the expiration of 40 minutes no further 
discussion is in order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
ments be offered? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. 

: ee . of Virginia. I hope the Chair will not hold 
o that. 

Mr, HAUGEN. Amendments may be offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. What the Chair intended to say was that 
there could be no discussion on further amendments. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Amendments will be in order 
for the balance of the evening. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Debate having been limited to 40 minutes, 
those who have offered amendments are given the opportunity 
to speak during that period? : 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Chair can only state to the gentleman 
the nnanimous-consent agreement, which was on the request of 
the gentleman from South Carolina, that all debate on the pend- 
ing amendments and all. other amendments pertaining to the 
commodities enumerated in line 18, page 3. should conclude in 
40 minutes, the Chair to divide the time between the respective 
sides of the aisle. 

Mr. MONDELL. Some of us were engaged in committee hear- 
ings and were not here when the agreement was reached, but 
desire to be heard on amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can readily see that the 
Chair is powerless to extend the time. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wyoming 
Mr. Moxprtt] was here yesterday and served notice that he 
intended to offer an amendment when the proper time came. 
If an arrangement can be made, I suggest that the gentleman 
ought to be permitted to offer an amendment and be heard upon 
it. I appreciate that ‘the time for debate has been closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The committee can extend the time by 
unanimous consent if it sees fit to do so, but at this time the 
Chair is bound to carry out the unanimous-consent agreement, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time be extended five minutes, and that the gentleman from 
Wyoming may be heard upon his amendment. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I suppose that that comes at the conclusion 
of the time already agreed upon. : 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 


Nor can any other amend- 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the 40 minutes’ time agreed upon for debate be 
extended five minutes. 75 

Mr. MON DELL. 
gentleman from Pennsylvania 
minutes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, I would like five minutes. 


Is there objection? 
I ask for eight minutes in order that the 
[Mr. Moore] may have five 
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Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that in view 
of the fact that other matters of great importance are to follow 


this, we ought not to extend the time in this way. I do not ob- 
ject to five minutes being given to the gentleman from Wyoming, 
but if half a dozen more are to ask for time I shall have to 
object to the time being extended beyond the five minutes asked 
for by the gentleman from Wyoming. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming having 
asked for time yesterday, and having served notice that he 
would offer the amendment to-day, I think he should be given 
the time now. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may proceed for two minutes to discuss my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks to 
proceed for two minutes to discuss his amendment. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Reserving the right to object, 
let me put in a request for two minutes myself. I told him I 
wanted some time in this connection, and X find that I am not 
going to.get it, but I want only two minutes, 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I have not spoken on this bill, and I want to speak on an 
amendment that affects my section of the country. I would like 
to have five minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I demand the 
regular order. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, personally I do not want to 
close out anyone. I have not spoken on this bill either, and I 
would like to speak, but I am willing to forego that in order to 
hurry that matter along. ‘ 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, to settle the matter, 
I object. 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WELLING. I would like to ask if the unanimous-consent 
agreement did not merely go to the amendments now pending 
and not to the final amendments to the entire section of the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina 
asked unanimous consent that debate on all amendments per- 
taining to commodities enumerated in line 18 and all amend- 
mets thereto and all substitutes therefor should be closed 
within 40 minutes. 

Mr. WELLING. And that other amendments to the section 
were in order and could be debated. 

The CHAIRMAN. His request went only to the commodities 
enumerated in line 18. 

Mr. LEVER. The Chair is absolutely right about that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will not the gen- 
tleman withhold that? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; because there is a dis- 
position to ram this bill through, despite the fact that there 
are some other men in this House besides the friends of the 
farmer. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The point of order is made on 
a request that covers four minutes of time. I hope the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Garretr] will withdraw his objection 
and let the gentleman from Wyoming have his two minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I have no objec- 
tion to the gentleman from Wyoming having two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that he may address the House for two minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I have made 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman withhold 
that for a moment? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If I can get time, when I can 
be here. I am engaged in other matters. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I was out temporarily to get 

a little lunch. I am willing to aid the gentleman from Penn- 

sylvania and the gentleman from Wyoming, both ef whom are 

engaged on conference committees. 

5 Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, I would like to get some 
me. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me put the proposition. I ask unanimous 
consent that the time be extended five minutes for the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, five minutes 
will not do me any good. 

Mr. LEVER. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would like to have 10 min- 
utes, 


Mr. LEVER. Very well, 10 minutes. How much time would 
the gentleman from Wyoming want? 

Mr. MONDELL. Two minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. Two minutes to the gentleman from Wyoming, 
two minutes to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS], 
two minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones], and two 
minutes to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McCrtntic]. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
five minutes. À 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will enumerate the names as he 
has them. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] 10 
minutes, the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MoNpELL] 2 min- 
utes, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones] 2 minutes, the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] 2 minutes, the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. McCruintic] 2 minutes 

Mr. LEVER. And the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM] 
two minutes and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. SMũIITEHI five 
minutes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Was there not an agreement a little while 
ago fixing the time for debate? 

The CHAIRMAN, That stands, the Chair will state to the. 
gentleman, 

Mr. LEVER. This is additional time. 
make, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. It makes 25 minutes. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have three 
minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. Then I would ask the Chair to add three minutes 
for the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Boouer]. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time be extended for 35 minutes, to 
include the names of the gentlemen the Chair has, and that at 
the expiration of that time debate upon this section and all 
amendments thereto shall close. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the original time of 40 minutes be 
extended 85 minutes, that the gentlemen enumerated by the 
Chair be recognized for the time stated, and that at the expira- 
tion of the 35 minutes all debate on the section and all amend- 
ments thereto be closed. Is there objection? 

j Mr STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ec — 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Reserving the right to object, here 
we have had 85 minutes added to the debate, brought about by 
a Member of the House coming here and threatening to make 
the point of no quorum unless he has 10 minutes of time. There 
are Members who sit here day in and day out and who do not 
occupy the time of the House, while some of these other gen- 
tlemen do, and I am going to object unless the roll be called 
and get the Members over here and keep them here until we 
are through. 

Mr. LEVER. I hope the gentleman will not do that. We 
will make time the other way. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, the debate on this important 
question was limited to two hours yesterday and it was impos- 
sible to give the time that was asked for, and I trust the gen- 
tleman from Texas will withdraw his objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regùlar order is called for. The 
Chair will count. 

Mr. LEVER. I hope the gentleman will withdraw it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
the point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of no quorum is withdrawn 
and also—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I would like to ask the chairman 
if he can not get unanimous consent as to when he is going to 
have a vote on this bill? 

Mr. LEVER. I prefer to exhaust debate under the unani- 
mous consent arrangement which we made a while ago—40 
minutes’ debate. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. How many more sections are there 
to be considered under the five-minute rule? 

Mr. LEVER. About five sections. We are on the first sec- 
tion, but I would say to the gentleman from Texas this is the 
important section of this bill and Members desire to discuss it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, at the request of 
the chairman of the committee I withdraw my objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina, chair- 
man of the committee, asks unanimous consent that the original 
agreement of 40 minutes be extended 35 minutes and that the 
names of the gentleman as read out 

Mr. LEVER, I withdraw that request temporarily. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. StaypEen] for three minutes. 


How much does that 
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Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, this is an interesting bill and 
important, more important for the legislation it suggests as 


n possibility for the future than what really it contains. It is 


a proposal to take money out of the Common Treasury and dis- 
tribute it to the selective favorites in a certain area. It is a 
proposal to give money taken from the taxpayers in general to 
those producers who live in the spring-wheat area. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, if it is a good thing to tax the people who do not live 
in the spring-wheat area for the benefit of those fortunate sons 
of the soil who do live there, why would it not be wise to tax 
them for the benefit of the people who live in other sections of 
the country? There are other places that produce food besides 
the spring-wheat area, Louisiana produces sugar, which is of 
indisputable value as a food product; so does Texas. They 
ought to be recognized. Then it occurs to me while naming 
important food preducts that the peanuts of old Virginia and 
Texas and Georgia are a contribution to the food supply of this 
country. Peanuts—I would not advise them to be eaten raw, 
because there might be painful consequences, but roasted—are 
very good food, and I am told when crushed they yield an oil 
that is an excellent substitute for the Mediterranean olive oil. 
Mr. Chairman, the potato of California and Utah and Colorado 
ought by all means to be taken care of. 

Mr. Chairman, this is put forward as a war measure, of 
course, for everything now put on us is denominated a war -meas- 
ure, but it has not been stated on whose authority, at least if 
it has I have not heard of it. But it is a class of legislation 
which will remind every gentleman in this House of a certain 
and by no means advanced age—because I am sure the Speaker 
is one who delighted in the book—it will remind everyone in 
this House who read Samuel Warren's great story of Ten 
Thousand a Year, in which that eminent parliamentarian 
Tittlebat Titmouse appears, of his famous bill offered on the 
first day of his parliamentary service, which no doubt you recall 
was to “ give everybody everything.” [Laughter.] There never 
was a more important and popular bill proposed in any legisla- 
tive body, and if we desire to escape the annoyances of the dis- 
tribution of the benefactions of this measure, if it contains any, 
we should adopt the parliamentary system of Tittlebat Titmouse 
and substitute for the bill his original suggestion, to give every- 
body everything. It simplifies the almsgiving of the Govern- 
ment, [Applause.] 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, the House yesterday wit- 
nessed a very remarkable scene. When we convened in the 
morning the first question that confronted us was whether we 
should dispense with Calendar Wednesday. The vote upon that 
question, I think, may be taken fairly as a guide of the temper 
of the House at that time. The vote was 299 to 47. The vote 
was a little over 6 to 1. Then what next transpired? The 
father of this House, with all of his fervor and eloquence, not 
of 82 years of age, but of 40 years, arose and spoke for 15 
minutes, and at the end of that time we took a vote, and he 
won with those who were present and heard his argument. 
However, gentleman, he erected and demolished a man of straw. 
He pointed us to the pioneer, to his hardy virtues and the fact 
that his independence was as unyielding as the high trees of 
the forest which he felled, and he said that he would never have 
taken, as farmers were now soliciting, something from the 
Treasury asa gift. Now, gentlemen, that is not the important 
question at all; that is not the question that confronts this 
House. We know that we are saying to the farmers—and I am 
not criticizing anyone—but we are saying that we have fallen 
down upon our ship program, and we are only 28 per cent along 
in the creation of our tonnage, and that is the estimate of the 
gentleman who is in charge of the shipbuilding. Weare saying 
to them we have not nny machine guns or any cannon; that 
we are borrowing them from France. We are saying to them 
that the American Government has built only a handful of aero- 
planes, when we were making the proud boast that we would 
turn out more aeroplanes than all Europe combined. 

And we are saying to the farmers, “There is one class o7 
production that has made good; there is one class of production 
which has been supplied; it is the food from the farm, and 
it is necessary not alone to supply our lines, but we have now 
upon the front ‘over there’ several hundred thousand men, 
and if we are to protect them we must feed them.” 

And how are we to feed them unless we increase our food 
supply? Why, the farmer is not coming to Congress; we are 
going to the farmer. We are saying to him out there where 


they have had failures of crops—and I limit it to this war 
time; I limit it to this area where they need this relief—we are 
saying to him, “ You have had failures of crops, and we come to 
you and we want to supply you with the seed which you can not 
buy. We do not ask you to come to us and solicit this as a 
gift, but we furnish it to you, and we ask you to help increase 
this food supply that we sorely need.” 


Let us turn our eyes for a moment across the Atlantic and 
see what Great Britain has done in this crisis. Why, they have 
come over to the city of Detroit, and the Government of Gret 
Britain has bought 6,000 tractors at $750 »piece, $4,500,000 of 
money. Who bought them? Did the farmers buy them? Oh, no. 
Who was it that was in charge of the correspondence? The 
premier, Lloyd-George, and his correspondence is to-day on file 
out there in Detroit. Why did he do it? He did it to increase 
the food supply of Great Britain, and he hag thereby increased 
the food supply enormously. 

What else has he done? They have undertaken to supply the 
farm labor, and thousands upon thousands of women are doing 
every kind of farm work except simply the holding of the plow 
and the pitching of the grain, and to-day as the result of the 
efforts of the Government of Great Britain the farmers of that 
country are producing more than they ever produced before in 
that country's history. 

That is a sample of what a country can do and what a coun- 
try is doing in a time of stress such as this. The tractor is an 
iron horse which never tires. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask leaye to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. DouGHTon]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the demand for this legislation is predicated upon the 
ground that Federal aid is necessary in order to increase the 
production of certain important food crops. If that contention 
is correct.and it is necessary, why, then, in my judgment, the 
scope of the bill should be enlarged and broadened so as not to 
be confined to only a few of the important items of food. 
Wheat, barley, and oats—especially wheat—are important items, 
so far as the production of food crops are concerned; but, as 
you all well know, corn in equally important, and it has as great 
a place in the list of food crops as any other crop, and why it 
should be cut out and not taken into consideration in this legis- 
lation I can not understand. 

It is practically too late to accomplish anything by making 
appropriations for seed wheat. We all know that, 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. My time is limited and I ask the gentle- 
man to excuse me. ` 

We can, however, aid materially in the prođuction and en- 
largement of the corn crop. In my section of the conntry, 
owing to early frost last year, practically all the corn was 
so severely damaged that it is worthless for seed. I do not say 
our people are in distress, as they were when the Congress came 
graciously to our support on account of the 1916 flood, but I do 
think that help there could wisely be given, so far as the pur- 
chase of seed corn is concerned; and if it is the intention of 
this bill to increase the production of food crops and promote 
the general welfare, then I know that.corn can be included, and 
profitably so. 

If corn is included, and the section of the country in which I 
live and which I have the honor to represent becomes the benefi- 
ciary of this legislation, there will be no risk taken, and I will 
say that they can give good security, and none of the money will 
be lost, and the foed crops of the country will be materially 
increased. 

Mr. GORDON. You need not give any security. This bill does 
not require any. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. We sometimes can do more than we are 
asked to do. í 

If this bill is to become a law, corn should be included and the 
Secretary of Agriculture given full authority to apply the ap- 
propriation in such manner as to bring the greatest good to the 
entire country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolinn has expired. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
LANGLEY] is recognized for four minutes. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
te revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr, Chairman, I make the 
same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


1918. 


ninendment [Laughter:] I am opposed to this bill on principle 
unless it includes seed corn [laughter], because it would be a 
sectional and an unfair bill if it omitted that great staple. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why don’t you put in corn juice? [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr; LANGLEY, Oh, well; you can get plenty of that in 
Chicago without additional legislation, and besides such an 
amendment would not do anybody in Kentucky any. good, as 
we nre going to quit dealing in the stuff down there pretty 
soon. Mr. Chairman, when I remember all that King Corn 
has done for the world, the hunger it has.satiated; the thirsts 
it has quenched, and the dreoping spirits of the weary that it 
has revived, I can not refrain from raising my: voice in protest 
against the discrimination embodied: in this bill as it now 
stands, [Laughter-] I think the bill as introduced by the 
gentleman, from North Dakota [Mr. Barr] was a much better 
bill than this, not only because it was: broader in its applica- 
tion but 

Mr. MADDEN, Does the gentleman think the bill could 
stand after what he has said about it? [Laughter.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. T do not think it will stand if you leave 
corn out of it. [Laughter.] As I was proceeding to say when 
interrupted by the gentleman from Chicago, the original bill 
was better than this committee bill, not only because it- was: 
broader in its scope but likewise because it carried’ an appro- 
priation large enough to be of real and substantial benefit to 
the farmers of the country. [Applause.] I am a bit surprised 
at my distinguished friend from South Carolina (Mr. Lever) 
who was dubbed in the debate yesterday by a partial friend 
of his as “The Little Giant from the South.“ in which I 
heartily concur, for bringing in such a sectional, discriminatory 
measure as this; and I believe if the spirits of the departed 
were permitted to come back and speak to us, that Thomas 
Jefferson’s saintly voice would ring out in this chamber with 
the exclamation, “Oh, Asbury, Asbury, my dear boy, what on 
earth are you trying to do? Have you forgotten the admonition 
I left for the guidance of Democracy— Equal rights for all 
and exclusive privileges to none.’” [Laughter and applause.] 
So; Mr. Chairman, in these nonpartisan days, I feel warranted 
in giving as an additional ground for opposing this bill without: 
the corn amendment, my desire to preserve the traditions of 
the old Democracy, This Little Giant from the South“ made 
yesterday a rather curious argument which convinced me that 
he was trying to find some excuse for bolstering up his sec- 
tional bill, and that he is not really heart and soul for the 
measure which he is managing. His argument was that seed 
corn should not be included in the bill; and that preference 
should be given to wheat, because our allies are not accustomed 
to eating corn bread. May I not be pardoned, gentlemen of 
the Congress, for saying, “ with malice toward none and charity 
for all.“ that inasmuch as we are eating corn bread all the 
time here our allies ought at least to be willing to go us 
fifty-fifty and eat corn bread half the time; particularly since 
we are sending it to them. [Applause.] 

Mr. FIELDS. If we have to eat corn bread, ought we not 
to be permitted to get our seed supply to plant the necessary 
corn? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Certainly; and that is the main reason why 
I am supporting the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr: RUCKEL. Does the gentleman take the position that 
corn bread is not the best bread’ on earth? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Certainly not. The gentleman knows that 
T have quite the contrary view, and that I was born and 
brought up on a farm and raised on corn bread, and that Ken- 
tuckians and Missourians. never forget their “raisin’.”. But I 
was trying to combat the argument of the gentleman from 
South Carolina that we ought to discriminate against corn 
and in favor of wheat because the English and French, as he 
alleged, are not accustomed’ to eating corn bread: Why, Mr. 
Chairman, back in the days of the Civil War the boys from the 
North and the boys from Dixie frequently were unable to get 
anything as good as corn bread. “ Hard-tack” was a luxury to 
them, and they were satisfied with it, and a good old Missouri 
or Kentucky corndodger would have been as tempting to them 
as a nugget of gold is to the avaricious in these days of com- 
mereialism. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman permit another question? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am afraid that I shall lose more time 
than I can spare and finish what I want to say if I yield fur- 
ther, but I can not resist the appeal of my beloved friend from 
Missouri. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman has had very wide and varied 
experiences in life. Has he at any time or any place on earth 
found any food better than a corndodger? 
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Mr. LANGLEY. No; I never have. I think it produces the 
healthiest and best men on earth, and that is another reason 
why I am in favor of including seed corn in this bill. We need 
in these times of stress all of the strong and healthy men that 
we ean produce, and to adopt the Bland amendment would, I 
think, mean more seed corn where it is needed and at a 
cheaper price, I trust, and that would mean in turn more corn 
and hence more corndodgers. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RUCKER. You always got corndodgers without the 
Government furnishing: seed to you, did you not? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes; but that was in the old days when a 
different administration was in power: But this year we are 
short of seed corn, as has already been pointed out by myself 
and others, I do not intend by this to inject polities into. this 
debate, because if there ever was a time when this should not 
be done it is now, when our boys are giving up their lives in 
the cause of liberty and when still more of the boys of the 
allies are giving up their-lives, which, in the end, may mean a 
saving of untold numbers of American lives that might other- 
wise have to be sacrificed. No. Mr. Chairman, this is not a 
time to talk politics and we Republicans are not doing it, and 
I believe that when the impartial historian. writes the history 
of our participation in this great war he will record an ex- 
ample of tolerance, patience, and patriotism on the part of the 
Republican Party, which is unprecedented in the political his- 
tory of the world: [Applause.]’ 

Mr. LOBECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younes] is recognized for three and one-half minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Dxurszrl was making such an excellent speech a 
few. minutes ago that I have concluded to yield to him all of 
my time, and I am very glad to do it. [Applause.] 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire first to resume what 
I was saying on the subject of tractors: To-day the great 
obstacle. to the having of tractors is the fact that they cost so 
much money. The Caterpillar, which is the best tractor that 
can be bought, costs $1,800. The Ford tractor. costs $750. I 
have been in communication with Mr. Ford, and I find that if 
his. tractors. were made on. na large scale he could turn them 
out at the figure of $350 apiece, and perhaps $300 apiece. I 
refer to that simply as an illustration. of what those people 
think who have been in the stress and fury of war fora longer 
period than we have; those who to-day are feeling the pinch of 
hunger; those who to-day are rationed; those who to-day can 
obtain but a quarter of a pound of butter per person per week 
for all purposes, cooking and the table alike; those who if they 
leave: their homes and go to a hotel and have a dinner are 
obliged to have their ration cards detached’ to show that they 
haye had so much food to eat. What have they said about 
this? Haye they said. Why, this will increase populism, this 
will lead to raids upon the Treasury "? Have they said that 
this. will lead to everyone wanting everything, as the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas says? Why, no; on the con- 
trary, it has led to a concerted effort on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to improve the condition of its farmers, to enable them 
to produce more. For their own benefit? No; in order to add 
to the food supply of the Nation. And so, if the Chair will 
allow me to conclude as I began, this is not the farmer coming 
to the Treasury, hungry to raid it, anxious to get something 
for nothing, anxious to obtain the seed without paying for it. 
This is a case of the Nation saying, ““We have on the other 
side some two or three hundred thousand boys, and you can 
not export corn meal, you can not grind it when you get it 
there, you can not bake it there, for they do not know how to 
use it, and it will spoil on the way. We need white bread; we 
need an abundance of it.” So the Government goes to those 
men and says, Now, perhaps you have not the money to buy 
any seed. If you have not, here is the seed. Perhaps you would 
not use as much seed as you will if we will furnish it to you. 
Perhaps you would not plant as many acres as you will plant 
if you knew that you. can get the seed from us and get it on 
the terms on which we are ready and willing to furnish it.“ So 
the Government says, “Increase your production, so that we 
may continue to succeed in the one thing in which we have 
succeeded so far, which is the sending of supplies abroad for 
the allies and for ourselves.” For this purpose the Government 
with united voice urges these men to increase food production, 
to take this seed. to plant an increased acreage. so that in 
1919, when we have, as we will have, a million and a half or 
2,000,000 men at the front, they will be abundantly fed, and 
so that we shall not have to be rationed as the Englishmen 
and the Scotchmen and the Irishmen and the Frenchmen have 
to be to-day. [Applause:] 
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Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman yield? 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. LEVER] 
is recognized for six minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr, Chairman, I should like to have the com- 
mittee give me its attention while we see what is the exact 
situation. 

Early this morning I offered an amendment to strike from 
this bill the provision for the purchase of oats and barley. I 
did that upon the theory that the one vital thing that was being 
sought in this bill is the increase in the production of wheat, 
because wheat bread is the war bread not only of this Nation 
but of all nations engaged in this great world conflict. I recog- 
nize, of course, that the increase in the supply of barley and 
oats is an important matter, but not so vitally important as is 
the increase in the supply of wheat. 

Many gentlemen have come to me in a rather facetious way 
to inquire how it happens that the Committee on Agriculture 
reported a bill of this kind. I have been surprised at that in- 
quiry, and yet not so greatly surprised either, because probably 
the membership of this House are not so intimately acquainted 
with the very serious situation as it affects the bread supply 
of this country and her allies as are the members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. It has been our duty. to keep close track 
of that. I am voting for this bill on the theory that if we are 
going to hold our military lines in Europe intact it is absolutely 
necessary that we likewise hold intact and continuous the 
bread line from this country to our soldiers in Europe. 

You say that this is a gamble. I admit that it is a gamble; 
but we are gambling seven and a half million dollars here, taken 
from all the people of the country, possibly to save the civiliza- 
tion of the world for all time to come, and I am willing to 
gamble the stake. [Applause.] 

You say how can this little amount of wheat help the situa- 
tion? We have got to send many million bushels of wheat across 
the ocean. We have got to keep the cities of Philadelphia, New 
York, and Baltimore and industrial centers of this country from 
the reduced loaf or the increased price of the loaf. We have 
got to prevent the bread line in this country if it is possible to 
do it. I stand here to predict that we are not many months 
away from the bread card. Is this vital? I want Members in 
this committee who have been laughing about this bill to take 
it to their hearts. Suppose that the vital thing in the bread 
line was an additional 10,000,000 bushels of wheat and we did 
not have it, and the line is broken and your boys in France 
are without wheat bread—the boys of the allies struggling for 
your homes and firesides are without it—there is not a Member 
here who, feeling by his vote that he was responsible for that 
situation would not get down on his knees and pray God for 
forgiveness for his unwisdom. [Applause.] That is why I am 
supporting this bill. 

The great leaders of this party come to me and jeeringly and 
laughingly say that in your hearts you are not for it. I deny it. 
Lam for it, because I realize the tremendous importance of bread 
in this conflict. I realize that civilization itself is at stake in 
the great issue across the water. [Applause.] Therefore I am 
centering all of my energies to-day on the proposition of wheat. 
I have come here upon my own motion, after consultation with 
members of my committee, to strike out barley and oats, and 
when I have done that I am met by these facetious gentlemen, 
who are looking largely, I fear, to their own districts, with a 
proposition to load this bill down with seed corn and feterita 
and milo maize and confetti, and the devil knows what, in order 
to beat this bill. [Laughter and applause.] I want members of 
the committee to know where they are at in this business. I 
want them to vote my proposition up and to vote down the 
proposition of the gentleman from Indiana and every other 
proposition like it that would load the bill down and work to 
its ultimate defeat. Do not be deceived. [Applause,] Mr. 
Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, has all time 
expired? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. What is the parliamentary 
situation, and what are the amendments that have been offered? 

The CHAIRMAN. - The Clerk will report the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. LEVER: On 
be 8 strike out the comma an 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLAND: Page 3, line 18, after. the word 
“of” and before the word wheat,” insert the word corn.“ 

Mr. BLANTON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not my amendment that I offered to 
the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana come in? 


Page 8, line 18, after the word 
e following words: “oats and 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas is not in order at this time. 

Mr. BLANTON, My amendment was an amendment to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Indiana. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the gentleman’s 
amendment is not in order. After the other amendments are 
disposed of the Chair will have the gentleman’s amendment 
again read. 

Mr. BLANTON. But my amendment is the only amendment 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Indiana. It 
is not an amendment in the second degree. 9 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas will remember 
that his amendment was read for information only. 

Mr. BLANTON. I offered it and spoke to it as an amendment 
to the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair expressly stated to the gentle- 
man at that time that in the opinion of the Chair it was not in 
order, but on request of the gentleman from Texas it would be 
read purely for information of the committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. At what stage of the proceedings, Mr. Chair- 
man, will it be in order? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair can not answer that question 
at this time. 2 
8 SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 

y. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman from Indiana 
offers an amendment, to add the word “ corn.” That is the first 
amendment offered, and then the gentleman from South Carolina 
offered a substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. The gentleman from South Carolina 
offered his amendment first. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. And now the gentleman from 
South Carolina offers-an amendment to strike out certain lan- 


. That is correct. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I offer a substitute to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers a 
substitute. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. As I understand, the gentleman 
1 South Carolina moves to strike out the words “oats and 

arley.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Now, I offer a substitute to 
strike out the words “wheat, oats, and barley” and the word 
“for,” and then, after the word “seed,” strike out “ purposes,” 
so that the bill will read “for the purchase of seed or when 
necessary to procure such seed,” and so forth. 

Mr. LEVER. I make the point of order against that. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I would like to be heard on the 
point of order. 

The C The gentleman from Virginia offers a sub- 
stitute to the amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Substitute to the Lever amendment: Page 3, line 18, strike out the 
words “ wheat, oats, and parior on and after the word “seed” strike 
25 the word purposes,“ so t the line will read “ for the purchase 
of sced.’ 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will indulge me one 
moment, I reserve a point of order while I make a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. As I understood it, the situation is this: I offered 
an amendment to strike out certain language in the bill. The 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BLAND] offered an amendment to 
that to insert the word “corn” after a certain word in the bill. 
The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Saunpers] now offers his 
proposition as a substitute for my proposition? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. I ask for a vote. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand the parliamentary situa- 
tion, the gentleman frem Indiana [Mr. Branp] offers an amend- 
ment to perfect the text, to add the word “corn.” I now wish 
to direct special inquiry as to why that amendment is not 
amendable by the amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Branton] to further perfect the text. = 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. BLANTON : Page 3, line 18, after the words “ wheat, 
oats, and barley,” add “ corn, maize, sorghum, and feterita.“ 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer that to perfect the 
text. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against that. 


1918. 
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The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order is sustained. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Winco) there were—ayes 23, noes 76. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BLAND]. 

The question was taken; and on-a division (demanded by Mr. 
Rranp) there were—ayes 70, noes 63. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I offer the folowing 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by, Mr. Crank of Florida: Page 4, line 11, after 
the word “immediately,” Insert the following: 

“Provided, That after the ge of this act it shall be unlawful 
during the continuance of the existing war for any person, firm, or 
corporation in the United States to use any corp, wheat, barley, oats, 
rice, or any other grain or foodstuff in the manufacture by distillation, 
brewing, or otherwise of any intoxicating, spirituous. or malt liquors, 
rson, firm, or corporation violating this provision shall be 
puan y a fine of not less than $1,000 or more than 85.000 or by 
mprisonment for not less than six months nor more than three years, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve the point of 
order. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which 
I think would come in ahead of that. 

Mr. HOWARD. So have I. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
man reserve it? 

Mr. KEATING. No. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Then I desire to discuss the point 
of order. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I think probably we can arrange 
this matter all right. I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
upon this section and all amendments thereto may close in 20 
minutes. 

Mr. HOWARD. Reserving the right to object, I want to pro- 
pound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOWARD. I have a substitute for the entire section that 
I want to offer at the proper time, and out of this conglomerate 
mass I am endeavoring to find when that time is. The gentleman 
from South Carolina has asked that all debate on this section 
close in 20 minutes. I want to offer an amendment to strike out 
and insert, and I want to know whether the 20 minutes would 
cover debate on that. 

Mr. LEVER. It would. 

Mr. HOWARD. Then, Mr. Chairman, while I do not like to 
object, but unless 

Mr. LEVER. Before the gentleman commits a crime against 
his friend, let us see if we can not get this settled. 

Mr. CLARK of Miorida. Mr. Chairman, I thought I had the 
oor. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman's proposition is subject to a 
point of order, and I am trying to get him five minutes. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DUPRE. Did not the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Keattne] make the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. He did. 

Mr. DUPRE. Then is it not the duty of the Chair to rule 
upon the point of order? i : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule, but if the gen- 
tleman from Florida insists upon it, the Chair will hear him 
on the point of order. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, certainly I want to be 
heard on the point of order. I submit to the Chair that the 
amendment I have offered is in order on this bill. This is a bill 
dealing with grain or grain seed. We are proposing by this 
legislation to loan farmers money with which to buy seed to 
plant and raise food products. 

Now, it seems to me, it is certainly competent to amend the 
bill in any way which provides for conserving these food prod- 
ucts, or which provides for their disposition. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall never appeal to the gentleman from Georgia to deliver me 
a lecture on lucidity. The gentleman is so extraordinarily 
lueid 

Mr. HOWARD. 


and any 


Mr. Chairman, will not the gentle- 


I am in hearty accord with the gentleman's 


amendment, and I am trying to help my good friend. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. For which I am duly grateful, Mr. 
Chairman, I was stating, Mr. Chairman, this is a bill providing 
for the loan of Government funds to certain people. in order 
that they may buy seed from which to raise certain food prod- 
ucts. I insist that it is perfectly competent for this committee 
2 limit the use of those products. There is no question about 

at. 

The very highest purpose of this legislation is the conserva- 
tion of food products. Why the necessity of going to this ex- 
traordinary procedure—and it is extraordinary—it is beyond 
any of the ideas of government that we have ever had, and only 
justifiable on account of the extraordinary conditions prevail- 
ing, and that it is so important as to justify us in taking this 
departure—we certainly have the right to see that the money 
is expended in the right direction and that the food products 
raised from it are put in the proper channels for use. My 
amendment goes to the effect of seeing that none of these 
grains, none of these products, shall be hereafter used in the 
manufacture of intoxicdting spirituous or malt liquors. There 
is na demand from all over the country for this legislation dur- 
ing the war. Here we are being cut down to a pound and a 
half of flour a week for each individual, and yet millions of 
dollars of foodstuffs are being rotted in the distilleries and 
breweries of this country with which to manufacture intoxicat- 
ing liquors which are not needed. Gentlemen talk about their 
proclivities for prohibition. Everyone upon this floor, unless 
he comes from one of the great cities, will go back home and 
how! upon the stump about how he stood for prohibition of the 
liquor traffic. Here is the test. Here we have got the chance, 
Mr. Chairman. to put this House upon record in favor of this 
beneficent legislation. and yet a point of order is made. I hope 
gentlemen will withdraw it and let this House vote upon it. 
It is not subject to the point of order for the reasons I have 
outlined; but even if it is, if gentlemen mean what they say 
when they talk to their constituents, these points of order will 
not be made and the American Congress will have the right 
and be given the privilege of going upon record on this great 
question. 

Mr. REAVIS. ‘Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I do. 

Mr. REAVIS. I agree entirely with what the gentleman from 
Florida says about the waste of food products in grain, but the 
President has authority to stop that now. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I think he has. 

Mr. REAVIS. And he is Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes; but I am not the President. 
[Laughter.] This House has its own duty to perform, and I 
say it is cowardly to “pass the buck” to the President. [Ap- 
plause.] We have here an opportunity to do it, and we ought 
to have the manhood to do it, and not have men coming from 
prohibition States get up here and say “the President has got 
the power.” 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. We can not escape our responsibility 
by any sort of camouflage. Yes; I yield. i 
Mr. DYER. Did not the gentleman himself and most all of 

us vote to give that authority to the President? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. What is that? 

Mr. DYER. Did not the gentleman vote to give that author- 
ity to the President at the request of the President? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I do not know about the request, 
but I think likely I voted for it, for I voted for everything in 
this House nnd everywhere else that will effect the purpose of 
prohibition. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will. 

Mr. REAVIS. Did not this House forbid the use of grain 
for such purposes at the request of the President, that being 
stricken out in the Senate? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I do not recall that the President 
ever made any request. I do not think the President has ever 
requested this House to do anything except within his legiti- 
mate sphere 

Mr. DYER. Did not he write a letter to the Anti-Saloon 
League asking them to withdraw opposition 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I can not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. DYER. The President wrote a letter to certain members 
of the Anti-Saloon League asking them to withdraw their objec- 
tion to the authority being placed in the bill instead of making 
it prohibitory. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
Tins he ever read it? 

Mr. DYER. Yes; I have seen it. : 

Mr, REAVIS. Published in the Bulletin June 30, last year. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield? 


Has the gentleman got that letter? 
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Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will. 

Mr. HOWARD, The gentleman’s amendment also, as I un- 
derstand it, since we put corn in this bill, would prevent these 
fellows from taking the grain that is included in this bill, after 
getting it from the Government, and making liquor out of it, as a 
lot would do. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. It would prevent them from making 
liquor out of any sort of grain after this act is passed. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not discussing the point of order. We desire 
to make some time this afternoon. ‘The gentleman was dis- 
cussing it very ably, I will say, until he was diverted. I want 
to say that. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, in 
conclusion [laughter]—it is awfully ludicrous that a man on 
this floor ever should conclude, I will admit. There are a great 
many of you that never conclude. As my young friend from 
Texas said the other day, there are a few Members in this 
House who never get through, and I apprehend that it is calcu- 
lated to stir the risibilities of many gentlemen of that class 
upon this floor to hear a Member say he is about to voluntarily 


conclude. [Laughter.]~° 
Mr, GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 


Mr, CLARK of Florida. I can not yield. I want to say this, 
Mr. Chairman: The sole purpose of this legislation, the under- 
lying fundamental object of it, is to conserve the foodstuffs of 
the land for the benefit of the Army and the Navy and the 
people at large. We are taking this extraordinary step in order 
to accomplish that purpose. Here is a place where the greatest 
conservation possible can be reached, and therefore it is en- 
tirely in order to offer any amendment which looks to the con- 
servation or preservation of the foodstuffs of the country and 
their being sent into the proper channels, namely, to feed the 
Army and the Navy and to feed the people of the country. I 
insist, therefore, that it is entirely in order. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, no man can foretell how long this war will 
last. We may have differed, as we had the right to differ, re- 
garding the duty of America as to entering the war; we may 
have differed, as we had the right to differ, touching the manner 
in which we were to raise our armies; but those questions hav- 
ing been settled in a legal way by the votes of a majority of the 
representatives of the people, it then became the solemn duty 
of every loyal American citizen to consecrate his all to the 
defense of his country's flag and all for which it stands. We 
are in this world-wide struggle between the legions of au- 
tocracy and the forces of democracy, and our boys are standing 
shoulder to shoulder on the fields of France with those who 
are fighting and dying to “ make the world safe for democracy.” 
At this very hour the very flower of Pershing’s glorious Army 
is following “ Old Glory ” into the jaws of death. We have ap- 
propriated and are spending billions of dollars, and we shall 
appropriate and spend many more billions before the awful 
slaughter shall come to an end, We have given hundreds of 
thousands of the best and the bravest of America’s young man- 
hood, and before the dawn of peace millions of them will have 
faced the bullets of the Hun in this struggle for the survival of 
self-government among men. These young men have responded 
to the call of country as the sons of this Republic have ever 
responded when the integrity of our institutions has been as- 
sailed or threatened, and when the smoke of battle shall have 
cleared from the bloodstained fields of Armageddon the starry 
emblem of this Union will float in triumph over America’s vic- 
torious and unconquerable soldiery. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we are facing in mortal combat the most 
powerful, cunning, and unscrupulous military people in all the 
world, and our Army is a long distance from its base of supplies. 
Of necessity we must husband and conserve our resources. If 
we are to win this war, and we will win it, we must conserve 
with great diligence our food supply. Neither whisky nor beer 
is a necessity—neither one is food. Both are perfectly useless in 
times like these, if, indeed, either has ever served a useful pur- 
pose in the history of the world. And yet, Mr. Chairman, we 
nre allowing the distillers of whisky and the brewers of beer 
in the United States to annually consume millions of dollars 
worth of grain in the distillation of whisky and the brewing 
of beer, which could be converted into food for our Army and 
the armies of our allies. If we now had the grain which went 
into whisky and beer during the past 12 months Congress would 
not now be called on to appropriate several millions of dollars 
with which to furnish our farmers with seed grain. 

The good people of this country have decreed that intoxi- 
cating liquors must go. The handwriting is on the wall, and 
this is an opportunity for this House to respond to this great 


popular demand. Why delay the inevitable? Why camouflage? 
In the interest of food conservation, in the interest of economy, 
in behalf of the morals of the land, in behalf of the good women 
of the country, in behalf of the “ boys in the trenches,” and for 
the honor and glory of the flag, I appeal to my colleagues to 
join me now in settling this question forever. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. Jonunson of Ken- 
tucky having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a mes- 
sage from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its enrolling clerk, an- 
nounced that the Senate had agreed to the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to bills of the following titles: 

S. 3401. An act to authorize the President to reduce tempo- 
rarily the course of instruction at the United States Naval 
Academy ; and 

S. 3404. An act to authorize the President to drop from the 
rolls any naval or Marine Corps officer absent without leave 
for three months or who has been convicted of any offense pun- 
ishable by confinement in the penitentiary by the civil authori- 
ties and prohibiting such officer’s reappointment. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed 
to the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 3400) to regulate the pay of retired chief warrant officers 
and warrant officers on active duty, had asked a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. TILLMAN, Mr. Swanson, and 
Mr. Lopar as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


SALE OF SEED GRAIN TO FARMERS. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, fortunately it is not neces- 
sary for me to explain my record on prohibition to my con- 
stituents. It is not necessary for me to camouflage on that 
issue. Iam in favor of prohibition and have voted consistently 
for it in this House and elsewhere. - 

But there is a time for all things, Mr. Chairman, and the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] 
is so clearly out of order that I can not help feeling, knowing 
him as I do, and esteeming his intellectual attainments ns I 
do, that he knows his amendment has not a leg on which to 
stand. If the gentleman’s amendment were a limitation on this 
bill it might possibly be in order, but when he undertakes to 
say that no grain shall be used for the purpose of manufacturing 
liquor he goes entirely outside the scope of this bill. 

The object of this bill is very clear. It is to afford relief 
to the farmers in certain wheat-growing areas in order that 
the food supply of this Nation may be incrensed. I share the 
views of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever], the 
chairman of the committee, that the bill is entirely too important 
to be treated in a light fashion, and I made the point of order 
because I felt that the time for joking about this bill had 
passed, and that we should treat it in a serious manner. There- 
fore I make the point of order—as a Prohibitionist, if you 
please—because I do not want to see either the cause of prohi- 
bition or the cause of increased food production made a football 
for petty politics on the floor of this House. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will be recognized. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McCLINTIOC. Is not my amendment as a substitute for 
the present section in order? Ihave an amendment to perfect it. 

Mr. HOWARD. In the meantime mine will be pending? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, ean I send an amend- 
ment up fo the desk to be read? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman will state it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Has the Chair ruled on the point 
of order made by the gentleman from Colorado? 

The CHAIRMAN. He has. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
Chair? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustained the point of order. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr, Chairman, I make the point 
of order that the gentleman from Georgia has been recognized 
to offer a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma announced 
that he had a preferential amendment. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It is only preferential in re- 
spect to the submission of it to this body. No man holding an 
amendment to a section to be stricken out can take another 
Member off the floor. His amendment must be submitted before 
the amendment of the gentleman from Georgin, but the gentle- 
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man from Georgia has the floor, and has the right to speak in 
behalf of his motion to strike out. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I want to submit an amendment 
under the same conditions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Howarp]. 

Mr. HOWARD. I want the gentlemen on the floor to hear 
this amendment. This is a serious amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

x : Strike out all of the section, 
eee ee 18 ENA 8 line 11, on 
page 4, and insert in lien thereof the N 

That there is hereby appropriated out of the eonte in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated the sum of $7,500,000, with which sum the 
Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to purchase field 
and sell the same to farmers at actual cost for cash in such areas 
where he shall find such assistance in the procurement of said field seeds 
necessary.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
that amendment. It is not germane to this section. 

Mr. HOWARD. I would like to be heard on the point of order, 
Mr. Chairman. I will go to the mat with the gentleman on this. 

Mr. LEVER. Very well. The gentleman can proceed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair desires to hear 
from me, the distinguished and lovable chairman of this com- 
mittee, the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever], has 
made a point of order against my amendment on the ground 
that it was not germane, 

Now, Mr, Chairman, let us see. The section for which that 
is proposed as a substitute is familiar to the Chair. The Chair 
is familiar with its contents. What does it propose? It pro- 
poses to get a specified class of seed, to wit, wheat, oats, and 
barley. It specifies that those seeds shall be confined to what 
is known as a particular area, He proposes in that section to 
establish a first lien in favor of the Government, I presume, 
upon the growing crop of the beneficiary of this seed fund. 
And the bill appropriates $7,500,000, 

Now, what does the substitute propose? It proposes to ap- 
propriate the same sum of money, but does away with the 
classification of the seeds into wheat, oats, and barley, and says 
“ field seeds,” taking in the propositions of the gentleman from 
Indiana and other gentlemen here who have offered amendments, 
some of which have been adopted and some of which have been 
rejected. It leaves out the classification of the seeds. The only 
other thing is that I eliminate the necessity for the lien, be- 
cause of the fact that I propose that these farmers shall procure 
these seeds at actual cost for cash from the Government of the 
United States. If that is not germane, nothing could be ger- 
mane, and I want some good veterinary surgeon to take me 
off and bore me for the hollow horn. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I am not a veterinary surgeon, 
but I am going to bore the gentleman for the hollow horn, all 
right. [Laughter.] Mr. Chairman, this substitute is so clearly 
not germane to this section that I hardly think it is necessary 
to argue the point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The point of 
order is sustained. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Mc- 
Curntic] offers an amendment which the Clerk will report, 
after which the Chair will recognize the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. CLARK]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McCrintic: Page 3, line 18, after the 
word “purposes,” insert “and such other seeds as are necessary to 
produce wheat substitutes, the same to be determined by the Secretary 
of Agriculture.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I regret to have to make the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained. The gen- 
tlemun from Florida [Mr. Crank] offers an amendment, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CLAnK of Florida: Page 4, line 11, after 
the word “immediately,” insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That no farmer shall receive the benefits of this act 
unless he shall enter into a written agreement with the Secretary of 
Agriculture that he will not sell or furnish any of the grain raised 
from the seed acquired. hereunder to any distillery or brewery to be 
used in the manufacture of any intoxicating, spirituous, or malt 
liquors.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Florida wish to 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr, CLARK of Florida. Just for one word. I simply want 
to say that this is a clear limitation upon the expenditure of the 
money, and it is clearly in order, 
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The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained. The gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL] offers an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I send my amendment to 
the desk. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I shall have to 
appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

i Mr. LEVER. I make the point of order that that comes too 
ate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama has an 
amendment, which he has offered, and the Chair will be com- 
pelled to hold that the appeal comes too late. Of course the 
Chair has no objection to having his decision submitted to the 
judgment of the committee if the appeal comes at the right time. 
The Clerk will report the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr, STRAGALL” Page 8, line 25, after the word 
“eighteen,” strike out all down to and including the word “ therefor,” 
on page 4, line 4, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“No seed shall be furnished or supplied under the provisions of this 
act unless the Secretary of Agriculture shall first secure payment of 
the price of same by good and sufficient first lien on all seed so fur- 
nished or supplied and on all crops to be produced therefrom.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that amendment temporarily. I should like to examine the 
amendment. 

Mr. STEAGALL, Mr. Chairman, I think the chairman of 
the committee [Mr. Lever] will agree, upon an examination of 
this amendment, that his point of order is not good. I am 
seeking in good faith to do what it is manifest the committee 
intended to do in the preparation of this bill. The language 
of the act as it now reads with reference to the subject of se- 
curing a lien is as follows: 

A first lien on the crop to be produced from seed obtained through 
a loan, advance, or sale made under this section shall, in the discretion 
of the Secretary of Agrieulture, be deemed sufficient security therefor. 

You will observe that under this language the Secretary of 
Agriculture is directed to consider a lien on the crop sufficient, 
but there is nothing in the language of the bill which requires 
the Secretary of Agriculture to take a lien on the crop to be 
grown from the seed furnished. My amendment specifically re- 
quires the Secretary of Agriculture to take such a lien on the 
crop to be grown from all seed furnished, and in addition to 
that, requires him to take a lien on the seed furnished for mak- 
ing the crop. a : 

We are doing an unusual thing here, If this bill passes we 
are going a long way in the effort to relieve the peculiar condi- 
tions that have been outlined as creating a necessity for this 
measure. Certainly we ought not to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to take this money and loan it here and there 
and yonder and everywhere without any sort of security. Un- 
der the bill, as originally drawn, that is what he is authorized 
to do. The amendment simply requires that he take a lien on 
the crop and on the seed. Then if anybody undertakes to buy 
seed or obtain them and then dispose of them to somebody else 
for cash, not using them for the purpose intended, he can not 
get by with his transaction; and when the harvest is ready the 
Secretary of Agriculture will have a valid first lien on the crop 
to be grown. Certainly nobody ought to object to that. [Ap- 
plause.] It simply requires common honesty on the part of 
those who are to receive this special favor from the Government, 
and no man worthy of such assistance would object. 

I offer this amendment in all seriousness. I do not know 
that I am going to vote for this bill. I think I may do so. I 
hope to see it amended in one other particular that we will get 
to further on. I refer to the power given to the Secretary of 
Agriculture to mobilize labor. 

In the section of the country where I live it would be fraught 
with danger to begin at this season of the year to talk to our 
labor about excursions on the railroads to some other parts of 
the country. If you eyen mention such a thing, you will have 
many a vacant farm down in that section of the country where 
I live. Those of you who have ever seen a negro excursion will 
appreciate how this matter of free transportation will appeal to 
the farm laborers in my section, and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture will not have to go and offer it. If we authorize it by 
law, every one of them will hear of it. If it is suggested to 
them, I venture to say that about the only thing that will hold 
the negroes in our section of the country will be to mature an 
early crop of watermelons. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gentleman 
that I was engaged when the gentleman was making his state- 
ment as to his amendment. Will the gentleman explain how 
his proposition differs from that in the bill? 
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Mr. STEAGALL. The language of the bill is: 


the committee with which I have consulted is concerned, we 


A first lien om the crop to be produced from seed obtained through a | accept the amendment. 


lean, advance, or sale made under this scetion shall, in the discretion 
ef the Secretary of Agriculture, be deemed sufficient security therefor. 

There is nothing in the bill which requires the Secretary of 
Agriculture to take such security. My amendment cures that 
by specifically requiring that he take a lien on all crops to be 
grown and on the seed also; otherwise those to whom seed are 
furnished could dispose of them before planting and defraud 
the Government. [Applause.] I will say to the gentleman ear- 
nestly that the amendment ought to be put in this bill. There 
ought also to be a further amendment to the criminal provision 
to make it conform to the idea embodied in this amendment. 
Provision should be made to punish any man who fraudulently 
disposes of his crop to defeat the claim of the Government or 
who obtains seed with fraudulent intent and who fraudulently 
disposes of it in disregard of the claim of the Government and 
the purpose of this act. â 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to oppose the amend- 
ment. I agree to the absolute wisdom of the amendment offererl 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALE}, and if this 
bill passes and the wisdom of this House decides that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States ought to take a lien on the farm- 
er’s growing crop, to the exclusion of all other liens, to satisfy 
this great Government in this hullabaloo to increase the pro- 
duction of grain, I want to call your attention to one thing that 
you will do—and you need not think you are going to throw 
the horns and hoofs and retain the carcass for political bun- 
combe to the farmer again, because you are not fooling him at 
all, What do you do? You do the farmers that are so desti- 
tute that they need this aid the most harm that you could do 
them; because the minute the farmer puts a first Hen on his 
crop there is no man within the sound of my voice who does not 
know that he destroys absolutely his credit with everybody else 
in. the community, so far as that growing crop is concerned. 
[Applause.] What do you do? 

Here comes the poor destitute farmer out in Montana to the 
great Government of the United States and says, “I want 8 
bushels of wheat.” Uncle Sam says, “Yes; our boys over 
yonder,” as my distinguished friend from South Carolina so 
patriotically spoke of a while ago, “need wheat; we want to 
keep the bread line up”; and the farmer says, “I want to help 
you, Uncle Sam, keep the bread line up.“ This great Govern- 
ment says, Lou can get 8 bushels of wheat, worth $18.60, but 
come here, Mr. Farmer, and sign away your birthright, let your 
wife and children suffer for groceries and supplies, let the 
guano man refuse to sell you a spoonful of guano, let the imple- 
ment man leave you destitute of farm implements to cultivate 
your crop, but sign this paper. You have destroyed your credit.” 
Ah, gentlemen, you are trifling with patriotic men who are 
bending every energy at this hour to incrense the production 
of food and meet the exigencies of this great Nation, and, sir, 
if you give them real businesslike help they will all be found 
in the first-line trenches of production. 

Mr. GORDON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman be good enough to wait 
a minute? Here you are attempting a political trick for the 
aggrandizement of three or four political derelicts in this 
House. I know it, and you know it, and the gentleman from 
South Carolina knows it. He has camouflaged, barraged, and 
talked patriotism here all the evening, and all day yesterday, 
and tried to ram down the throats of this House a bill that no 
gentleman in this House can go home to the farmers in his 
district and look them in the face and tell them that he has 
not been a cringing hypocrite. [Laughter and applause.] 

One word further, and I will have to talk fast. Let us see 
what you are doing. If you are going to do anything, do not 
make flesh of one and fowl of another. We have appropriated 
six and one-half million dollars since this war began under such 
terms and conditions that the Secretary of Agriculture can pur- 
chase seeds for the Government at the actual cost and sell them 
to the farmers at the actual cost. He has done that. He has on 
hand at this minute unexpended, twenty-nine hundred thousand 
dollars of that fund, and he has had no opportunity to use it 
because the farmers of this country that are worth a pinch of 
snuff can get all the seed they need in this manner or in the 
epen market. 

Mr. GORDON. How much credit of a man would be de- 
stroyed by a lien of $18.60? 

Mr. HOWARD. As much credit as a rabbit would have title 
to a permanent home. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation of 
the point of order against the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Alabama, and as far as I am concerned and as far as 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mongax: Page 3, line 15, after the word 
“the,” strike out the word “crop” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“crops”; and after the word hteen ” insert the words “ nineteen 
hundred and nineteen"; and in iine 25, after the word “ eighteen,” 
insert the words “ and nineteen hundred and nineteen.” j 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the amendment is not germane to this section. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr, Chairman, I would like to be heard for 
a few minutes on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma desires to 
be heard for five minutes on the point of order. [Cries of “ Reg- 
ular order!”) : 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I prefer that we should go on. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I demand the 
regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman. I think it is clearly in order, 
and I would like to be heard on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma that the Chair is ready to rule, unless the gentleman 
insists on being heard on the point of order. 

Mr. MORGAN, I would like to be heard, because I think it 
is in order. i 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to be unfair to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma, who is one of my very good 
friends, and I hope the members of the committee will indulge 
me while I ask unanimous consent that he proceed for three 
minutes upon this amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. That will do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Oklahoma may pro- 
ceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the 
members of the committee understand what this amendment is. 
I hoped that the committee would accept the amendment. On 
yesterday the House amended the bill by striking out the words 
“spring wheat area,” and made it applicable to all wheat sec- 
tions of the country. By this the House indicated that it 
wanted to make this bill applicable to winter wheat areas as 
well as to spring wheat areas. But there is another provision 
which restricts aid extended to crops of 1918. Is the winter 
wheat crop sown during the fall of 1918 a crop of 1918? If not, 
then, under the bill as it now stands, no aid could be extended 
for wheat sowing this fall. My amendment is designed to make 
it clear that aid may be extended to those who sow wheat this 
fall, which I assume would be the crop of 1919. My amendment 
simply adds the words “1919"; that is, it provides the money 
appropriated may be used by the Secretary for crops of 1918 
and crops of 1919. You gentlemen who have voted as to the 
point of order, I submit that this amendment of mine is in 
order. It simply makes the fund available for the use of the 
1919 crop as well as the 1918 crop. and we have already 
amended the bill so as to make it apply to the wheat area 
generally and not simply to the spring wheat area. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Morsan) there were—ayes 11, noes 46. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUTGHINSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. HUTCHINSON: Page 4, line 8, after the word 
“banks,” strike out the period and fnsert in lien thereof the following: 
“at a rate of interest not to exceed 6 per cent per annum.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against that, that it is not germane. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know why 
it is not germane. If the Chair has any doubt about it being 


germane, I would like to be heard. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order 
and ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on ugreeing to the amende 
ment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey. 
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Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, this bill, as I-understand 
it, is for the benefit of the farmer, absolutely. The bill is made 
general to apply all over the United States. Some of our States 
are charging 4 per cent, some 6, and some 8 or 10 per cent, and 
this makes it uniform. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jonus of Texas: Page 3, line 18, after the 
word wheat,“ insert the words “kafir corn, milo, maize, and feterita.” 

Mr, LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point that we have 
already voted upon that amendment, 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Oh, no; that was not yoted upon in 
the parliamentary situation. It was ruled out of order. 

Mr. LEVER. Then I make the point of order against it. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard 
on the point of order 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Texas that under a unanimous-consent agreement debate 
was closed on all amendments pertaining to commodities men- 
tioned in line 18 at the end of 40 minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. The Chair is entirely right about that. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
the gentleman reserve the point of order for two minutes, 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order for 
two minutes, 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is 
entirely in order, because it adds other items to the particular 
class set out. If there be any merit to the contention that this 
bill is intended to increase our food supply, these articles 
should be added to further increase that supply. The three 
articles I put in are useful not only for feed but also for food. 
For many years these three articles haye been used for the pur- 
pose of feed, and during the last two or three years they have 
begun to grind them into a food, each of the three different 
articles having been used as substitutes or partial substitutes 
for flour. 

Several mills in our section of the country use two of these 
different articles in the manufacture of different brands of 
flour, and for that reason they are beneficial under the caption 
of the bill as originally drawn, and they are also in perfect 
alignment with the general purposes of the bill. Now, there 
are some sections in the Southwest where wheat has been an 
entire failure. We have mostly fall wheat there. We must 
have spring crops. The only chance to have crops raised on 
that particular ground is to have the spring crops, and those 
three articles are spring crops exclusively, and they will be 
used upon the same ground that was last year planted in wheat. 
That is In addition to the regular ground that was reserved 
for this character of crops. 

I intend to support this bill strictly as a war measure. In 
normal times such situations would be handled through State 
action. And I am proud to state that Texas has appropriated 
$2,000,000 to assist in taking care of the local situation. 

But we are not living in normal times, and every nation is 
finding it necessary to take many unusual steps to promote pro- 
duction. England has bought hundreds of tractors and turned 
them over to the farmers. The President has urged that this 
legislation be adopted in the hope that it will increase the food 
supply. All are agreed that food is essential to the winning of 
the war. When our brave soldiers by the thousand are fighting 
our battles in foreign fields, we must see that they are sup- 
plied regardless of what sacrifice it may involve. 7 

I take this opportunity to say that, probably through an error 
of the stenographer or printer, paragraph 6 in my speech on the 
food bill was erroneously inserted, and which attributes to me 
remarks which I did not make. On discovery of the mistake I 
secured consent to eliminate the paragraph, but I make this 
5 so that the permanent Recorp may show the correc- 

on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I ask the privilege of revising and ex- 
tending my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN, 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would like to talk on the bill; I 
would like to have five minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask our friend to let us dis- 
pose of this proposition, and then I have no objection. I call 
for a vote. I withdraw the point of order and ask for a vote. 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn, and the 
guera is upon the amendment offered by the gentleman from 

‘exas, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, lines 4 to 6, strike out, on page 4, in lines 4, 5, and 6, the fol- 
lowing sentence: The total amount of such advances, loans, or sales 
to any one farmer shall not exceed $450," and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “ The total amount of such advances, loans, or sales to — 
one farmer shall be in such amounts as may be determined to be suffi- 
cient and proper in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order, 
and I desire to submit a unanimous-consent request, with the 
permission of the gentleman. 

Mr. RAKER. I yield for that purpose. a 
Mr. LEVER. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, tha 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto be closed 
in 30 minutes, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore} 
to have 10 minutes, the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mox- 
DELL] 2 minutes, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. SmirH] 5 
minutes, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KREIDER] 

5 minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. When does that come in? 

Mr. LEVER. When the gentleman from California has fin- 
ished with his five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. . The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate upon this section and all 
amendments thereto shall close in 30 minutes, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] to have 10 minutes of that time, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. SĮmrra] 5 minutes, the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetx] 2 minutes, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KREIDER] 5 minutes, and the gentleman 
from South Carolina 5 minutes. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LEVER. And the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Dewar] shall have three minutes in which to present an amend- 
ment—I have that much time—and that the time be extended 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania may have three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. RAGSDALE rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
South Carolina rise? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. To make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Does the time ever arrive in this House 
when anything can be-done by unanimous consent? 

The CHAIRMAN, That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Then what is it, Mr. Chairman. [Laugh- | 
ter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman any request to make? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I rose to address the Chair to ask of this 
body unanimous, consent that the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Raxer] might have one minute in which to answer an in- 
terrogatory that I wanted to propound to him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Raker] may have one minute more in which to answer an in- 
terrogatory that the gentleman from South Carolina wishes to 
propound, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. The purpose of this bill seems to be, as I 
understand it, to advance money where it will be the greatest 
risk to the Government. Does not the gentleman think it would 
lessen that risk to lend it to the farmers, who have something 
and who can produce something? 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman is absolutely and eminently 
correct. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I come from a 
city where the people are employed, and where they are using 
farm products in quantities not so large as they have used 
them heretofore, because of the limitation upon supplies and 
the demands of the allies. The people whom I have the honor 
to represent are paying the highest prices they ever paid for 
food supplies, and while they sympathize with the farmer, as 
I do, in all his fair contentions, some of them complain about 
the tremendous increase in the cost of living and about conces- 
sions being constantly made to farmers which they do not them- 
selves enjoy. 

I do not mention this in a sectional spirit at all, nor as at- 
tempting to draw a line between the city and the country, but 
merely to bring to the attention of our farmer friends in the 
House the fact that there are other people in the United States 
who are “doing their bit” and bearing their share of the 
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burdens of this war besides the farmers. While they are stint- 
ing themselves their boys are at the front, and they are maintain- 
ing the families that those boys have left behind. ‘They are 
employed, it is true, but they must earn a wage, and earn it 
every day, in order to pay for such farm produce as is abso- 
lutely necessary for their sustenance. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield, . 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman objects, I take 
it, to the purchase of seed for farmers or aiding them in that 


way? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am not objecting to it if the 
farmer will pay for his seed. I am objecting to the proposition 
that we shall treat as paupers the farmers of this land, and bid 
for those who have nothing to come forward and take from 
those who have something. [Applause.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Another question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Let the gentleman hasten. It 
takes my time, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Does the gentleman object to 
pauperizing the great industries of the country that are being 
financed to the tune of about $5,500,000,000? [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Not at all. The great indus- 
tries are as beneficial to the farmer whom they protect to-day 
as they are to the man who lives within their own environment, 
and they must give security for their loans. 

The city worker is fighting in the same or greater proporiion 
than the man on the farm 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. They fight 16 hours a day. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; I will not yield. 

Mr. BAER. They are fighting in greater proportion. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not yield. I want to say 
this: The man in the city is doing his part, and more than his 
part, in bearing the burdens of this war. He is not seeking 
exemption on the ground that he is producing on the farm. He 
is going forward, because he has no claim, as the farmer has, 
that he can remain on the farm to help the war by producing 
food for our allies and ourselves. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Not now. I rose to make some 
comment on this bill, not to discuss sectional lines into which 
gentlemen are endeavoring to draw me. I am surprised that 
gentlemen on both sides of this House attribute this bill solely 
to patriotic purposes, or regard it as essential to the war. I 
regard this bill as largely political [applause], as coming from 
a few States which in this instance do not correctly represent 
the sentiments of the American people as a whole. I charge 
that this measure and the spirit behind it springs from the Non- 
partisan League, an organization which has come to have one 
Representative in this House and expects—— 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And which, I submit to my 
fellow Members here, is increasing its influence so rapidly as 
to terrorize certain hitherto free Representatives of the people 
in their own home districts, causing them to indulge these so- 
clalistic practices or get out of Congress. 

Now I yield to my friend from North Dakota. 8 

Mr. BAER. I am not going to get out of Congress. 
as much right here as the gentleman has. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not question that. The 
gentleman is the first Representative of the Nonpartisan League 
in Congress, and I think he has helped to put it over some other 
Members of Congress who have been here longer than he has 
been. 

Mr. BAER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I compliment the gentleman 
from North Dakota, the sole Representative of the Nonpartisan 
League in this House, on the fact that the great and powerful 
Committee on Agriculture has adopted his argument and his 
speeches and has reported his views in its report. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I can not yield now. 

Mr. BAER. I want to tell you one thing. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman consent to 
my inserting in the Recorp certain facts about the Nonpartisan 
League? j 

Mr. BAER. You can insert anything you please. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent, Mr, 
Chairman, to insert certain data about the Nonpartisan League. 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to insert in his remarks certain facts about 
the Nonpartisan League. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


I have 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, at this point, 
and because the House should have the information promptly, 
I insert a transcript of the testimony of the president of this 
new organization, which carries its propaganda into certain con- 
gressional districts, as reported by the Fargo Forum, February 
16. It is a story of political high finance in rural communities 
well worth reading: ; 

[from the Fargo Forum, Feb. 16, 1918.1 


‘| COMPLETE TRANSCRIPT OF TESTIMONY RY TOWNLEY BEFORE BANKRUPTCY 


REFEREE—MANY FEATURES OF THE LEAGUE’s FINANCES GIVEN UNDER 
OATH BY TOWXLEY—RBMARKABLE STORY OF How THE VARIOUS 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISES, IN WHICH Hz Owxs Bor $100 WortH OF 
STOCK, ARE CONTROLLED BY Him, RELATED BY PRESIDENT—ADAMITS 
DICTATORSHIP OF THE CHAIN-STORE SYSTEM, AFTER PLEADING IG- 
NORANCE OF ITS FORM OF ORGANIZATION—SYSTEM OF HANDLING 
Foxvs Most INTERESTING. A 


The Forum to-day presents the story of the National Nonpartisan 
League's affairs, as recited by President A. C, Townley at the beartan 
in Bismarck on 3 29, before a referee in bankruptcy. 

Mr. Townley is seeking absolution from his debts. which he places 
at over $7,000, and against which he lists assets of less than £500, all 
of which are claimed exempt. The bankruptcy proceedings gro: 
of Mr. 8 flax-farming operations in McKenzie County, N. Dak, 

The proceedings, 3 the testimony given by Edwin Wood, who 
is listed as a half owner of the Nonpaxtioan publications, reveal with 
remarkable thoroughness the unique organization that Mr. Townley has 
constructed, as relates to its finances. 

The timony by Mr. Townley furnishes the most Important docu- 
ment yet presented covering the affairs of the National Nonpartisan 
League, in which so many thousands of North Dakota people have a 
direct financial interest. A study of Mr. Townley’s testimony, and the 
manner in which it was found necessary to question him en a num- 
ber of important points, particularly the chain-store question. before 
he admitted holding financial dictatorship. will reveal many interest- 
ing features. The examination was conducted before Referee O'Hare 
by Attorney Francis J. Murphy, of Minot, N. Dak. 

Direct examination by Mr. Murphy: 

Q. Mr. Townley. may I ask where you live, where your residence 
is A, My residence is in North Dakota; I am living in St. Paul. 

Q. You claim, as I understand, your legal residence in North Da- 
kota —A. Yes, sir. 

. What part of North Dakota?—A. Fargo. 
N —— you are actually residing in the city of St. Paul, Minn — A. 
es, sir. 
. Are you a married man?—A. Tes. sir. 
What is a. wife's first name — A. Margaret. 
May I ask if Mrs. Townley is at present in St. Paul 1—A. She is 
not suet no 
Away 
Sh 


wW. 
temporarily ?—A. Yes, sir. 
e expects to return?—A. Yes, sir. 

. I want to direct your attention to some of the claims you have 
scheduled here, the claim of the International Harvester Co., Beach, 
N. Dak.. in the sum of 31.348. and another claim of the same con- 
cern, 89.392. scheduled as secured claims. I will ask you whether you 
have ever paid those. or not?—A. I don't think I have. 

Q. You know, don't you?—A. I think I haven't paid them, I am quite 


re. 
Q. Well, bave you made any arrangements to take care of those 
claims?—A. Not outside of the present arrangement. 

8. Ny that, you mean these bankruptcy proceedings! —A. Yes. 

. You have made no al arrangement with that creditor to 
take care of the claims?—A. No, sir. 
PRS Bs arpat to take care of them or pay them in the future 
. No, sir. 

Q. And no payment has been made them prior to the commencement 
of these bankruptcy proceedings on these claims ?—A. Not since 1912. 

Q. Do you know whether within the four months preceding the bank- 
ruptcy any prope was turned over to them on these chattel mort- 
gages, or otherwise ?—A. No was turned over to them by me. 
_ Q. Was any turned over tn your behalf by auy other person +—A. Not 
that I know of; there may have been some t between creditors 
that I don't know anything about. 

Q. Now, with reference to the creditors, Lowell brothers, the same 
situation obtains? Did you make any payments to them ?—A. I haven't 
made any 2 to anybody since 1912. 

Q. None whatever to any of these creditors +—A. No. 

Q. That covers all of them, so we won't have to go into them in de- 
tail ?—A. Yes, sir. 


eu 


future, after the di: of these bankruptcy proceed A. No. 
. Now, since 1914 your business been that of president and man- 
of an organization known as the Non A. Yes, 


2 

; since th of 1915. - 

6. Prior to Rat time ou were engaged in business in farming opera- 
tions ?7—A. Well, up to the fall of 1912. I didn't farm any after that 


ear. 
8 Q. What was your business between 1912 and 1915, when the or- 

nization of the Nonpartisan was effected ?—A. 1 worked for a 
fand company 2 while. 

Where was that?—A. Illinois. 
. That concern owe you any money ?—A. Not that I know of. That 
is a land company that the Schusters moy to. 

Q. And Adlers: — 4. No; I don't think it is Aâler & Schuster. He 
is associated indirectly with them, but I didn’t work for Adler; I 
worked for Schuster. 

Q. zoa eee some farming operations in Colorado?—A. That was 

rior to — 
R Q. Since 1915, when the Nonpartisan League was organized, you had 
ARER E tee n and in and about the affairs of that organiza- 
tion 7—A. r. 
. You —.— the original originator of it, were you?—A. Yes, sir. 
member of it?—A. Not in the sense that I pay the 


Fe 
. Idaho and Wiseonsin +—A. Yes, sir. 
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3 And ¢ each one of these States bas its distinct State organization ?— 
Q. peng ‘the executive committee of the national organization is 


composed of yourself; your attorney, Mr. Lemke; and Mr. F. B. 
Wood ?—A. That is correct. 

Q; And these gentlemen are also 2 of the committee con- 
trolling cach State organization ?—A. 

re there any committces nivale the State organizations? 
A. Necessarily 

8 Each State „5 Yes, sir. 

Q. Each State organization have any representation on the national 
committee? 

Mr. Leare. I am willing to allow the utmost 8 as far as the 
personal affairs of Mr. Townley are concerned, but 1 shall object to 

ing into the affairs of the National Nonpartisan League, and I think 

r. Murphy will agree with me on that. 

Mr. O'HARE, I look upon the question as simply 3 
A Pes let’s get at it this way: You know Mr. yes 7— 
A 8.5 “Nir. Keyes is an employee of the National Nonpartisan League? 

a You N him, did you not? — A. As a member of the com- 
mittee, 

ne =A. 55 of fact, you did the work of employing him your- 
BC —. 

. Kow, Mr. Keyes lives in St. Paul, does be not?—A. Yes, 
. Anil he in addition to being treasurer of the National 1 

san League—or is it cashier. which?—A. Casbler. 

Begs Is likewise treasurer of the League Exchange, isn't he?—A. Yes, 


—g And he is likewise treasurer or cashier of the Consumers’ United 
Stores Co., isn't he?—A. I don’t know as to that. 

Q. Well, be is secretary-treasurer of the League Exchange, is he 
not?—A Yes, sir. 

Q. And he is treasurer of the United States Guaranty Co., is he 
not?—A-. Perhaps; maybe; I am not sure of that. 

Q. Well, if you would refresh your cine on that point, I wish 
you would do so.—A. Well, I den't kno 

= I have information that he is. rd I would like to have it verl- 
fied by you as a witness at this time; and he is also en or 
co of the Consumers’ United Stores Co., is he not?—A. I don't 


5 Do PB endl know whether he is connected at all with that organi- 
za not?—A. I don't know; I think he may 
Don't you know, as a 


be. 
matter of fact, Mr. Sora that be ts 
an yA a or has practically the same connection with that concern, 
this Consumers’ United States Co.. that he has with the Nonpartisan 
League as treasurer or cashier or bookkeeper—the man who handles 
the eratio of the finances and books of that concern?—A. I wouldn't 
make that as a positive statement. 

Q. Well, you are familiar with the affairs of that concern, are you 
not? —A. In a way. 

Q. 5 what way?—A. In a superficial way, I know who the man- 

r 

. Who is he?—A. Mr. Brinton. 
Where is the office a that concern?—A, In the National Ex- 
change Bnilding, in St. Paul 

Q. Likewise the office of the United States Guaranty Co. is in the 
same building ?—-A, e, sir. 

Q. You know Mr. J. Hastings ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Mr. Hastings is . with the Scandinavian-American Bank 
at Fargo?7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He is also secretary of the United States Guaranty Co., is he 
not?—A. I think he may be; I think he manages the affairs of the 
Guaranty Co. in Fargo 

Q. Don't you caper as a matter of fact, that Mr. Keyes, 7 2 oe —— 
indicated, is cashier of the National par ont Pe san League, tr 
= too esgus Exchange, and cashier of Nonpartisan Publishing 

0. 

Q. And likewise cashier o treasurer of the Consumers’ United Stores 
Co. ?—A. I believe that he is. 

Q. So that this — 2 of yours “OF thes taan; to be connected 
in the capacity indicated in yeh tego one of these various organizations 
that I mention. That is a fact, isn't it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, these organizations grew out of the Nonpartisan League, 
did they not? You understand I mean the League Exchange, the 
United States Guaranty Co., the Consumers’ United Stores Co., the 
8 5 Co., etc.?—A. Jnst what do you mean by 

ew out o 
o J mean 1 were organized by leaders of the Nonpartisan 


League ?7—A. ze 

oO} F. B. Weed, who is one of the members of the executive 
committee of the Nationa) Nonpartisan League is likewise president of 
the League Exchange ?7—A. Yes, sir. 

ake — zou, Mr. ‘Townley. are a director of the League Exchange 


a At ihe. Jast hearing yon overlooked that fact ?—A. I had forgotten 
that J had any stock in 
That concern is 8 at 2 9000 — A. Yes, sir. 
. Where was that ines’ ed 7—A. North Dakota. 
Q. What was the capitalization of the Consumers’ United Stores 
Co. 7—A. $10,000. 
rage Hina was organized and incorporated in North Dakota? 


90. ray what was the capitalization of the United States Guaranty 

a, A. A million dollars. 

Where was that incorporated?—A. Minnesota. 

aÈ Have you any stock in the Consumers’ United Stores Co.?—A. No, 
r 


a % 3 you any stock in the United States Guaranty Co. 7— 
o, sir. 
g Anybody carrying any for you?—A. No, sir. 

lave you any understanding, greng or indirectly, with any pers 
ms that you are in the meres o receive any stock or other 
8 in tena concerns -A. No, si 

None whatever! — A. No, sir. 

70 8 hat is true with respect to all these n 

Yes, sir. 


Q. And including the Nonpartisan hae Co. or Nonparti 
Leader ?—A. The Non partisan Publ 1 * 


further I want to a point. soe testi- 
, as I recall it, with proi fo the Non san 


es, ain. 


Bon or 


Q. Before we go an 
mony at the last hi 


Publishing Co., was tha ‘this concern Was a op ig ee 
Q. Consisting of Mr. E. F. Wood and Mr. A. J. Fox?—A. 


2 And that that concern owned the Nonpartisan Leader ?—A. Yes, 


. And the Courier-News?—A. Yes, sir. 

„ Now, do you not know as a matter of fact that the Courier-News 
isa “corporation and pees the Nonpartisan Publishing Co. does not own 
or hold any stock in tha ration : —A. The Nonpartisan Publishing 
Co, advanced the 2 to buy the stock. 

Q. I am not asking you that.— A. I don’t know that the Nonpartisan 
Publishing Co. does not own the st 
Q. Don't you know that the sworn statements of the Couricr-News 
on file in the capitol, in April, 1917, and in October, 1917, are to the 
effect that that concern isa corporation and shows the names of the hold- 
ers of stock, over 1 per eent of the stock, and that the 7 Pub- 
lishing Co. is not shown as either a 83 or bondholder? Don't 
you know that to be a fact: —A. No; I don't know it to be a fact, 
Weng it —— be a — A a tha 
. So, when you test he ae ma t the 1 Pub- 
lishing Co. owned and controlled oes and you were 
paid a hundred dollars a month for N e policy 4 am papers, 
you were mistaken, weren't you?—A. If you are correct, I 
aoe pays that $100 a month?—A. I get it from the SS oubliebing 


1 7 e the Nonpartisan Publishing Co. ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. you claim, as I understand Nat that you don’ E Tay what 
the tens are with reference to that Courier-News !A. I don't 
know the details in the matter; I know in effect the 3 com- 
pany owns the 8 

n effect they do! —4 
‘And the fact, is that Seis the sworn statement made by that 
officer that back of it all Hes a pent ownership vested in these two men— 
Mr. Wood and Mr. Fox?—-A. Y 
So that the sworn 3 does not apes the true situation 
as it actually exists. Is that the fact ?—A. 

Q. You know as a matter of fact that Mr. Wood and Mr. Fox own 
that paper through their 1 I know as a matter of fact 
that the Nonpartisan Publishing Co. advanced the ae to buy that 
paper, and that they do own the Courier-News stock. Any temporary 
arrangements I don't know abont. 

Q. t us consider the Nonpartisan Publishing Co. for a moment, or 
let us start back further. e offices of the National Nonpartisan 
League are kept at St. Paul ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. That is where your office is and where the office of Mr. Keyes, the 
cas. me is?—A. Yes. 
e is the cashier, isn't he?—A. Yes, sir. 
1 ; He has an office right there adjoining. you, in the same building ?— 
es, sir. 

Q. And the business affairs, the financial affairs. Hi the league, are 

ones agen that office down there?—A, Yes, sir. 
. In St. Paul?—A. Yes, sir. 
. That is, in the Gilfellan Block ?—A. Yes, sir; you are correct. 
85 Fock tl E pons of the National Nonpartisan League are kept 
ere? 

Q. And, in tact, ai of the books with reference to the affairs of tha 
Nonpa rtisan national or 3 are there at St. Paul, 
and Khe financial operations are directed from there ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And all the checks that are 8 are signed by yourself as 
pren: and Mr. Keyes as treasurer ł—A. surer or 1 

them as president and he as cashler — A. Yes, 
. Nr. 8 Mr, Lemke don't sign any checks ?—A. Nr for the 
tures o e league. 
W do they sign any league checks at all for any purpose 


Q. “The disbursements of the funds of the league, the 8 dis- 
bursement of them, goes 9 your hands by checks ?7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the account of the lea: has always been and is now in the 
National Exchange Bank at St. Paul?—A. account of the lea 
it fapa the league's bank account ?—A. The biggest part of it is 


5 aot alwa there. 
part is there now and has been for some months ?— 

A. It a either there or there might have been part in some other bank; 
that is, in the hands of Mr. Keyes, 

. The employee ?—A. Yes, 

Mr. Keyes weuld npt check out any considerable amount of money 
out of the funds of the National Nonpartisan League without instruc- 
tions from . would he?—A. No. 

Q. Now, your testimony the other time, the fee of a 
member of the league for the awe see period is $162— . That is cor- 
rect; raat 25 common knowl 

oe s, every man who Soins the Non 
of $16, jH—A. Yes, sir. 


Fy ‘That covers a period of two eke treas 
That $16 is paid in, of course, to treasurer of the league, the 
National Nonpartisan League?—A. Yes, 
. And is covered into the 8 of that league in whatever bank 
you “may carry your funds?—A. sir. 

Q. And it is checked out in the manner you have just indicated, 
wherever it is apposed ta from the fund ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, of that 810, understand you and I var pe that is 
likewise a matter of cannon 1 25 goes to the ne Nonpartisan 
Soy ana Co. ?—A. Subscription to Nonpartisan Leader, $5 for 

e two years. 

Q. And each member, when he enters into the league, subscribes for 


that per, and agrees that $5 should be turned over and receive the 
paper for two years. That only covers the Nonpartisan Leader?—A, 


. It doesn’t cover the Courier-News?—A. No. 
. Now, could you tell us how much mon the National Nonpartisan 
League has collected in that manner, appro ately? 
LEMKE. Objected to as incompetent, irrelevant, and immaterial to 
the subject matter under discussion. 
= Murray., I will show you how it is very material and very rele- 
van 
Me. LEMKE. It is not a on of how much money the league has; 
it is a question of how much money bas Mr. Townley. 
Mr. O’Harz, He may answer, HH he can. 
Q. Let us have your answer as nearly i 80.005 can give it—A. The 
Nonpartisan League has something aroqni Pas members. 
. It has about 150,000 members ?—A. 
. That means that there has been ap pproximately $750,000. . 
over to ag — p, consisting of Ed Wood and Mr. A. J. 
Fox ?—A.. N t doesn't. 
Q. Well, lets see; it means that fve times a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand mem Hars and cents—that is, $5 for 8 one of the 
159, has turned over to the Nonpartisan Publishing Co. ?—A. 
No; it doesn’t mean that. 


moe pays dues 
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. Well, isn’t the agreement that every one of these members sub- 
scribed for the Nonpartisan Leader, and that the subscription price 
is $5 for the two-year period 7—A. Yes, sir. 

. And when you collect $16 it includes that he Yes, sir. 

. And you have 150,000 members ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Well, would that not make $750,000?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Then, why doesn't it mean that they received $750,0007—A. Be- 
cause they haven't received it. 

g You haven't ae it to them yet?—A. No. 

. That, then, is given to them at your direction?—A. That money 
is turned over to the publishing company as the publishing company 
needs it for its business. 

. By whom ?—A. By the Nonpartisan League. 

Q. And that is by you in the manner you have given here?—A, 

es Boy and by the treasurer or cashier, at the direction of the com- 
mittee. 
Q. That is, as I understand it, at intervals, whenever in the judg- 
ment of yourself and the members of the committee, consisting of Mr. 
Lemke and Mr. Wood and yourself, the Nonpartisan Publishing Co. 
should have a certain proportion of that money, you turn it over to 
them. Is that the fact A. That is the substance; yes, sir. I would 
state whenever the publishing company, in its business, has to meet 
its bills money enough is turned over to meet the bills. 

Well, does the gene sip, 2 com y then come to this committee 
and make a report as to the bills it has and request the money with 
which to pay them?—A. No; it doesn't make a report of the bilis 

as. : 

Q. Does it make any kind of a statement or showing to this com- 
mittee for the purpose of obtaining money ?—A. There a very close 
association between the publishing company and the Non tisan 
League. The publishing company was organ to further the pur- 
poses of the Nonpartisan gue. 

8 Who organized that company ?7—A. Mr. Wood and Mr. Fox. 

. Mr. Wood is the son of F. B. Wood, of the Nonpartisan League 
executive committee and president of the League Exchange ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And also an officer in these various other organizations?—A. Of 
the Guaranty Co., I think. 

Q. And also officer of the United Stores Co?—A. I don't know as to 


that. 
Q. And Mr. Fox, is he related to you in any way by marriage or 
otherwise ?—A. No, sir. 
T Mr. Fox is a man of approximately 40 years of age?—A. I think 
he is about that old. 
Q. Mr. Wood, who is present here, is considerably under that?—A. 
Yes, sir; he ls a much younger man. 
. Now, I will have to ask where Mr. Fox comes from, if you 
know ?—A. He is a Minnesota man, 
. What part of Minnesota ?—A. Minneapolis. s 
. Mr. Fox is not a practical newspaper man ?—A, No, sir. He is a 


ractical o izer. 
* Q. And Me Wood is not a practical newspaper man?—A. Mr. Wood 
is a farmer. 
. And a game warden ?—A. Tes, sir. 
. But has had and so far as you know did not have at that time 
e has had about as much as I have 


. The subscription price was $5, but they were only to get as much 
Se y A — 2—4. Well et me state 
. publishin 
very easy to ge 
n 

was very young, an 
organization and further its purposes. orts to use 
some standing publication as an official organ, and could not make any 
arrangements with them that was satisfactory who would serye the 
organization as we wanted it served. And so at the suggestion of legal 
advice Mr. Wood and Mr. Fox were asked to organize a copartnership 
for the parpose of publishing this paper. = 

. Who asked them?—A. I did. 

. You had not known Mr. Wood or Mr. Fox very long up to that 
time ?—A. Well, I had known Mr. Wood here for about a year and a 
half or two years, and been closely associated with him for about a 
year, and hed: known Mr. Fox for about a year. -j 

Q. Did this organization commence about the same time as the Non- 
partisan League commenced ?—A. Now, this publishing company was 
not organi until the fall of 1915; the paper was not published dur- 
ing the summer. 

Then your arrangement with them is that this copartnership 
was to receive as much of the $5 as was necessary to run the Pmt 2— 
A. There has not been any definite arrangement or understanding with 
them to that effect. 

Q. That is F if any? — A. The understanding is that 

are to publis e r 
70 Whi Ms —— with reference to the financial end 
That is what we are interested in. 

e for publishing the 

receive the whole $5. 

And, further, if there 

was any misfortune, if the paper should be sued for libel, and it would 

be necessary to raise the subscription to $3 a year, that might be done 

to save the 5001 r. 

. Three dollars a year, to make it $6?—A, Yes, sir. 

„ If they Mbeled somebody, and they proved it, and they had to pay 

raise the subscription fee from $5 to $67— 

we thought it would be to our advantage to maintain that paper. 

. You would come to the rescue?—A. Yes, sir. 

. And, out of the league funds, you would even go so far as to turn 
over $3 a year? Not out of the funds collected. Any time the sub- 
scription price would be raised the price would be taken out of the 
eae po ge fees to be collected in the future; and it also might be 
reduc 

8 So the relationship between this copartnership of Wood & Fox 
or Fox & Wood with the National Nonp League is yery intimate, 
is' it not?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it is so intimate that it is retty difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the executive committee of the Nonpartisan League and this co- 
Yes, sir; quite so. 


. What was the understandin 
of it if they did publish the paper 
What mone a they to receive from the lea 


a big judgment, you would 
4. 1 h 


ou personally ever have any understanding with either 
r. Fox, or both of them, that you were to profit in the 
affairs of the Nonpartisan Publishing Co.?—A, I have not. 


And you never have profited in any way?—A. No, sir. 

Never received a dollar aside from the $i00 a month that you 
stated they pay you for advising with them and dictating the editorial 
Poo ot’ dolar —A. F rposes, 

. Not a do —A. For my personal pu 

g What do you mean by 2 personal 2—4. Purchasing of 
property for myself, or buying automobiles for myself, or furnishin 
myself with a vacation, or a big feed, or buying a farm, or something o 
that kind, or paying off my debts, or using it for my parsona) being. 

Q. Did you ever receive from them aside from thís $100 a month 
any other sums for any purpose, from the Nonpartisan Publishing 
Co.?—A. I have used some of the money of the publishing company 
for political purposes. 

. Quite a sum of it?—A. Oh, no. - 

. Where are the books of this concern kept? Do you know?—A. 
Of the publishing company? 

. Yes.—A. St. Paul. 

. Mr. Morris is the editor?—A. Yes, sir. 

. What is his full name?—A. Oliver C. Morris. 

. Who is business manager?—A. Herbert Gaston. 

. Mr. Gaston is likewise editor of the Courier-News ?—A. Y sir. 

. The fact of the matter is, that neither Mr. Fox nor Mr. Wood has 
ing to do with running that 2 2—A. Not directly; no. 

. And they never have had?—A. Not directly. 

. What do ge mean by directly ?—A. Well, they don’t set any type. 

„And don’t write any editorials?—A. No. 

ad don’t collect any news?—A. No; they don't report for the 

And don't solicit any advertising ?—A. No. 

And don’t sign any checks —4. The work is all done by em- 
ployees. 

5 These two gentlemen don't concern themselves with it at all 
A. No; not so long as it serves the purposes of the organization. It 
has to serve the organization. 

Q. But the fact is they don't engage in the operation of that news- 
poe at all, or of the publishing company? ther Mr. Fox or Mr. 

ood in any way? Let me put this way—the checks drawn on ac- 
count of the Nonpartisan Pu 3 Co. are not signed by either Mr. 
Fox or Mr. Wood; they are signed by Mr. Keyes?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The same gentleman who signs the che for the National Non- 
partisan League ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You couldn't tell us approximately how much mone 
turned over to this partnership, consisting of Mr. Wood and 
A. No; I couldn’t tell you. 

Q. Do you know whether the 
that sort for the services you 
with reference to this pub 


i None of that kind?—A. No, sir. 


has been 
r. Fox ?— 


are paid any salaries or anything of 

ave just described, that they perform 
hing company; or don't you know about 
it?—A. I think they draw a from the league as organizers. I 
don't think they draw a salary from the 1 company, 

Q. Do you know whether either one of these gentlemen has drawn 
any money from the publishing company ?—A. I wouldn't say whether 
they had or not. 

2. As a matter of fact, the finances of the publishing company are 

ust as much under your domination and control as the finances of the 
ational Non mig, ve No. 

Q. What difference is there?—A. Mr. Wood and Mr. Fox are in a 
pafon, any time to dispense with my services, or the service of any- 

y in the employ of the publishing company, and Mr. Wood and Mr. 
Fox are not in a position to interfere with my work in connection with 
the National Nonpartisan League. 

Q. That is the distinction ?—A. Yes, sir. As long as my services in 
a very general way directing the work of the publishing company and 
the services of the men directly in charge of the peblishits company, as 
long as their services are satisfactory to Mr. Wood and Mr. Fox, I pre- 
sume they will continue the arrangement. When it is not they are in a 
position to make any other arrangements they see fit. 

. They have the power to do that?—A. Yes. . 

. But they haven't exercised it?—A. No; we were zey carefu! to 
see this publishing company was organized by men who believed in the 
work of this organization and wanted to forward it, wanted to do. it, 
and would be fair and equare and true to it. That, I presume, is the 
reason why Mr. Fox end Mr. Wood have never double-crossed us. 

Q. By that you mean these men had a very great deal of confidence 
= year judgment ?—A. I wouldn't want to say that. I will leave that 
o them. 

Q. In any event, the fact remains that you, as the head of the Na- 
tional Nonpartisan League, control the financial affairs of this Non- 

rtisan Publishing Co., ‘sub. ect to the exercise of the power that rests 
n those men to stop you if they want to?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, the books of this concern, this Nonpartisan Publishing 
Co. A. I might say iu connection here, just as Mr. Thomas Keyes 
and myself handle the finagces of the Nonpartisan League, subject to 
the power of the execuf{ve committee of the National Nonpartisan 
League, Mr. Lemke, Mr. Wood, and myself, that could be changed any 
time it wasn't handled properly. 

. To suit them?—A. Yes. 

. But they have never chosen to express their dissatisfaction, if the 
have any? So you and Mr. Keyes go right on . checks withou 
ae oe men every time you draw one?—A. Well, I would like 
to ex n è 

Q. you consult them ?—A. No; certain men draw a stated salary, 
and when we draw a check to pay it we don’t consult them. If we 

ut a new man to work, or any big or unusual expenditure of funds we 
ave, they were quite often consulted. 

. Does this committee put it down in writing, or is it merely oral 
"ER 27—A. We have da ly conferences, almost, 2 


z any record made of it?—A. No, sir. 

. Nothing to show if the trustees here should want to go into the 
books of the concern and ascertain, as a matter of fact, a certain ex- 
penditure was authorized by Mr. Lemke, Mr. Wood, and yourself as the 
5 we couldn't find any record of them! — A. Not formally au- 
tho: 

Q. Now, Mr. Lemke lives in Fargo?—A. Yes, sir; he lives in St. 
Paul, but his residence is in Fargo. 

Q. The same as you are now; he has not been in St. Paul until re- 
cently ?7—A. Not until we moved our office down there, and then about 


all the time. 
. That is how long?—A. Less than a year. 
. And Mr. Wood in charge of some other line of business ?—A, 
He has a farm out at Deering. 
Q. Well, he doesn't spend much time on that farm?—A. He super- 
intends the work out on the farm, 
‘ood spends most of his time in St. Paul?—A, Tes, sir. 


Mr. 


Q. Ian’t he en in some other business?—A. He is and has been 
for years interested in the work of the Equity organization. 

„ The Equity Exchange! — A. Yes, sir. e still continues his rela- 
tions with that organization. 

8 he actually has some active capacity there that occuples a 
good dent of his time? ‘The live-stock end, isn't it?—A. I believe he is 
manager of the live stock and I believe he is a member of the board, 

Q. Ile is vice president, isn’t he 7—A. I don't know. 

4 9- Well. it occupies a great deal of his time — A. No; not a great 

eal, ; 
Q. Does he devote a great deal of his time to the management of 
the Nonpartisan Leagne?7—A. Quite a great deal of it. 

Q. Is he in the same offices with you?—A. Yes, sir. 

J. He is vice president ?—A. He is n member of the committee. 
1 is no office of vice president? — A. Two, Mr. Lemke and 

r. Wood. 

Q. One president and two vice presidents?—A. You can pnt it that 
way. 

Q. And the only way we could ascertain precisely the amount of 
money that has been turned over to this Nonpartisan Publishing Co. 
wonld be to get the books ?—A. Yes, sir. 

O. And these books are in the possession of Mr. Keyes in St. Paul?— 


es, sir. 

Q. And he is the same one who could show us exactly what the situ- 
ation is?—A, Yes, sir, 

„And the checks of the Oper eres. Publishing Co. are drawn and 
signed by Mr. Keyes ?—A,. Yes, sir. e 

Q. He is the connecting link between all these organizations, isn't 
he?—A. He- is the man that signs the checks for all of them; he 
handles most of the money, 

Q. Now, this leagne exchange, what is the nature of its business, 
that million dollar corporation ?—A. Well. I think T had better explain 
thut. You understand, I don't know much about financial institutions 
anl I was very clumsy fn enswering qwestions of that kind. 

Q. Don't answer anything you can’t answer. I am asking you if 
a 7 8 get what the business of the league exchange is. —A. Very gen- 
erally. T do. 

O. What is it, generally ?—A. It is the business of financing the 
political organization. 

Q. Known as the Nonpartisan League — A. Yes. sir. : 

Q. But its business ix given as farm lands ?7—A,. It is organized to 
handle farm lands, and did undertake to handle some, and would have 
handled some if it hadn't for the war conditions. 

Q. And it is located in the Gilfellan Block ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where the offices of the National Nonpartisan League are?— 
A. We have an office In St. Paul and one at Fargo. 

Q. And Mr. F. B. Wood is president of that concern ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And Mr. Thomas Keyes is secretary-treasurer ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Any other officers?—A, Yes, Sir: a board of directors. 

. And you are a member of that board of directors?—A. Yes, sir. 

. And that is the concern in which you own a hundred dollars’ worth 
of stock?—A Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, do you own any other interest in that concern — A. No. 

Q. Directly or indirectly ?—A. No. 

1 ve: the stock paid up in that; do you know?—A. No; 1 don't 
thin s. 

Q. Have yon any idea what proportion of it is paid up?—A. I think 
there is something like $150.900 sold and $50,000 paid up. I wouldn't 
5 sure; it is about that. They have been paying notes this fall right 
along. 

Q. That stock sold generally to farmers?—A. Almost exclusively. 

Q. And yon say you have no other interest in that except this hundred- 
dollar share of stock you testified to?—A. Ves. 

„ No one hold any stock directly or indirectly for you ?—A. No, sir. 

And you haven't any promise on the part of anyone connected 
with this organization that you are to have any interest in it in the 
future ?—A No, 

Q. You have nothing to do with the organization ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. As a matter of fact, the thing was organized uniter your direc- 
tion ?—A. At my suggestion. and on the advice of connse and farmers. 

Q. By that, you mean some lawyers?—A. Yes; Mr. Lemke and two or 
three others. $ 

Q ee the most active man in the organization of it?}—A. I 
initiated it. 

That is true of the rest of the organizations, too, isn't it?—A. It 
is true of the publishing company. 

Q. It is also true of the Consumers’ United Stores Co.?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You know where the account of this concern is kept, the Lengue 
Exchange —A. Mr. Keyes is secretary and treasurer and keeps the 
account In his office. 

Q. The bank account is kept in the Exchange National Bank?—A. I 
wouldn't be sure 
* Q. But the books are kept by Mr. Keyes ?—A. Yes, sir. 

The same gentleman whom we referred to before — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Hè is also president of the Consumers’ United Stores Co. A. 1 
don't know; 1 don't think that be is. 

Q. Now, we will come to this United States Guaranty Co. That has 
its office in the Exchange Bank Building in St. Paul ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Have you any stock in that business ?—A. No. A 

What is the business of that company, if you know 7—A. It hasn't 
done any business that I know of: very little. 

. You are one of the men that initiated the organization of that 
concern, aren't rou ?—A. I have had very little to do with the initiation 
of that concern. 

Q. You haven't any idea of what the nature of its business is. or what 
7 it has done? —A. My impression is that it hasn't done any 

usiness. 

Q. Who is Mr. G. M. Hutcheson ?—A. He is the man that was presl- 
dent of the concern; I he is ye 

. Mr. J. J. Hastings is secretary of {t?—A. Yes, sir. 

He is also the gentleman who had to do with the purchase of the 
Scandinavian-American Bank at Fargo —A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He is the same 1 who used to work for Mr. Grant Ton- 
mans at Minot?—A. I don't know how much he worked for him. He 
has been with the league from the beginning. 

8 Hut he was at Minot?—-A. Yes. sir. 

. And Mr Keyes is treasurer of that company ?—A. I don't know. 
8. You wouldn't say that he wasn't) — . No. 

. Would it come to you as a matter of surprise to you to learn that 
he was?—aA. No, sir; I haven't given any attention to that. 

He lives In St. Paul?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Now, let us pe to the Consumers’ United Stores Co. As a matter 

of fact, you are the man who originated that concern?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. You ‘took more than a merely moral interest in it, didn’t vou 
ae domi mews non O ERE 

: on W, you s e—you said your interest was 
2 moral one, and I put that up to you. — A. You want me fo state 

Q. What I want to get at again is that you were very activ: th 
organization of that concern?—A. Well, i I N 5 ack of 
roid “Ses to the building of the organization, except a couple of days at 

Sipning. 

Q. Aren't you the man who originated that idea ?—A, Yes, sir. 

Q. You are the man who created and originated this agreement that 
Is signed up?—A. Well, I presume that I as much to do with it 
as any one of several other men. 
= 2. Ween was that commenced ?—A. Some time in the middle of the 

Q: Around about July 2—A. Yes, sir. ae 

. And your first operation was commen at Kenmare and = 
self, Mr. Bowen, and Me. Brinton went up there?—A, Yes, ate 13 5 

Q. And you took Mr. Sinclair, a member of the house of representa- 
tives, and started ont on the first trip2—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That concern has collected something like $960,0002—A. Yes, sir. 
1 8 st saren hran 8 3 — organization ?—A. As 

N eve that he w t posi 3 
ane 0 he was ean. 2 i Seen E R PA 
x because a note that 1 . 
we can find that out by him? — . Yes, — 80 6 mre = 
Q. And the main office of that concern is in St. Paul 2—A. Yes, sir. 
In the Gilfellan Building?—A. In the Guaranty Building. 
Have 4 8 of where the books of that concern are kept? 
A. I think in the Guaranty Building, 
3 And Mr. Keyes has the custody of them, like the rest of them 
A, If he is treasurer, he would haye. 
. You don’t know where this concern banks ?—A, T think they bank 
me . — yem the Exchange Bank, 
. act. n bank- 
in; i eene 5 aon banka. TARE oo Hý oer 8 
.. Now, as I understand you, then, in this 
8 7 2 — en . What Se . 
A e Consumers’ Un tores Co.. I don’t draw an lary. 
8 And you don't own any stock A. No, sir; I don't andie any 


money. 

Q. To you know who draws the cheeks?—A. I think 1 do. 

Q Whoe*—aA. I think the checks are signed by the manager. 

2 Who is the manager — A. Mr. Brinton, 
tit Poets the solicitors up there were secured by you?—A. What so- 

Q. What solicitors? Mr. Elliott and Mr. .— 
dozen or more were secured by me. e SOS 

x Pe 5 — ae vision yes i ?—A. Les; I do. * 
y aye some o say abou 
tunis? a. Yes, 5 g y the disbursement of the 
am go to put a broad question to you now. As I understand 
2 testimony, you haven't the W bit of financial interest in the 
æague Exchange, United States Guaranty Co., the Nonpartisan Pub- 
lishing Co., or the Consumers’ United Stores Co., other the $100 
stock in the League Exchange ?—A. You are correct. 
„And haven't any aS + on the part of any Individual or combi- 
nation of persons that y will carry any interest for you?—A. No, sir. 
. Or that you will derive any prefit from it in the future — 4. 
There is nobody carrying any interest for me. 

Q. And you haven't any 1 or understanding with an 
or persons that you as an individual. you. A. € Townley, l in the 
future obtain an profit from this organization if there is any profit?— 
£d 72 5 no 3 Vere SAN or yee not. 

. You never any understan: of any kind 
those matters ?—A. No, srr. y sf es e ee 


rson 


Q. My purpose is to make that just as broad as I can, so yo would 
be understood to testify that you haven't any promise of. > fit or 
Interest in these various concerns and don’t ex at any ?7—A. I haven't 


any promise or arrangement with those organizations any more than 
I have with the Great Northern Railroad Co. or the electric: t com- 
pany of this town, or any other banking institution, or an er else, 

Q. You haven't any connection with those coneerns—the Great North- 
ern Railroad A. Not that I have discovered myseif. : 

Q. You don’t control their affairs at all like you do these other 
eGo you will AOR thee thw: Matters 

" you w sa tinction ?—A. Yes: there is. It 

would probably be easier for me to break into one of th organiza- 
tions than the railroad. n 

Q. If you were so inclined it would be much easier for you to a e 
some of their property or moiy if you wanted it than to get it m 
the Great Northern or the Hughes Electric Co. A. Yes, si. 
i Q. righ are 2 gue oe among your 8 I see you 

aven s 7. — A. le vo ong a libert, ħat was 
after the petition was filed. X * 

Q. Have you got it now ?—A, I believe I have. 

8 8 know how 3 5 ae 

. Did you use any part o 8 that you listed here to bu 

bond with?—A. Yes, sir. This liberty bond was purchased after ‘his 
schedule was made out by Mr. Keyes for myself and the other boys in 


the office. 
a Ae 3 em — and all 27280 2—4. 3 one. 
. Now, Mr. Townley, you ge a mon ary from this league 
and that is all?—A. Yes, sir. es wi 
g ande he 3 expense e Prat Yes, sir. 
6 at la e are you allowed on the expense account?—A. M: 
expense varles; when I am around St. Paul it is very little. i 
. I am not trying to get the amount of it; I want to get at the 
latitude as to what you call expenses. Does it Include your personal 
expenses ; your home 3 for instance? — A. No; it doesn’t. 
Does it include the support of your family.—A. No; it doesn't 
include clothing and shoes. 1 
How about clothing and food of your wife?—A. No; that is paid 
out of my salary. 
„ You pay for that out of salary 7—A. Yes, sir. 
„ The expense that you refer to covers only the actual expense you 
5 8 incurring when in and about the business of the league — A. Yes, 


Q. For instaneo, if you travel somewhere, that expense is paid out 
of the league fund ?—A. Yes, sir. 
u Q. Romain any other expenses, personal expenses, are you allowed.?2—A. 
es, sir. 
And all this expense money, I suppose, is accounted for on the 
Seeks of the league?—A, Yes, sir. f 


F And whatever information that we need along that line we can 
find if we are permitted to go into the books of the league ?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. So that the $300, $200 from the league and $100.from the Non- 
partisan Publishing Co., represents your entire income from any source 
during the period you have testified to?—A, I got $5 dividend on the 
share of stock in the league exchange. 7 

. Aside from that, that covers your entire income?—A. Les, sir. 

. That is all the money 2 got in from any sources during the 
period we have testified to?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. 1 assume, of course, that the books of all of these concerns are in 
St. Paul?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Practically every one of them?—A. I think they are. 

. Have you got an automobile of any kind?—A. No, sir. 

. When did you get rid of your automobile ?—A, 1912. 

„Haven't you had an automobile since 1912?—A. Not for my own 
personal possession or ownership. 

3 You haven't owned an automobile yourself since 1912?—A. No, 
sir. 

Q. Didn’t you own an Overland touring car, 45 horsepower, 6 cylin- 
der, which you insured from the 12th of December, 1916, to the 12th 
of December, 1917, in your own name, and the application stated it was 
your own car?—A,. That may have been. 

Q. That is a fact, isn’t it?—A. I don’t know. We have had several 
of these touring cars, 

. I am asking you about this particular one. I am giving you a 
good description of it—A. Where was it insured? 

. Fargo.—A. Where was it stored? 

Ten hundred and fourteen Eleventh Avenue South—A. We have 
had two or three of these cars, and probably that is one of the garages 
that we kept them in. 8 

Q. I am asking you this, if you did not insure this particular car in 
your own name—A. C. Townley ?—A. I don't believe I did. 

Q. Will you say you did not?—A. No; I did not; it must have been 
a in my name, I didn't insure it. It might have been done by 
the office. 

Q. The pees for insurance was taken out in the name of A. C. 
Townley and signed by A. C. Townley.—A. It might have been, but I 
don't believe it. I have no recollection of insuring the car. 

Q. That was an Overland car. Now, I will ask you if you didn’t 
have a policy on a 1915 Hudson, 6-cylinder, 40-horsepower roadster 
sometime along the spring of 1917?—A. Insurance policy? 

Yes, sir—aA. I don’t think so. It might have been done by the 

It might have been taken out in my name. 
any ane application was signed by you?—A. I don’t think I signed 

ea cation, 

Q. 11 one should show that you had signed it, you will admit you 
are mistaken 7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q% You won't say positively that your recollection is clear on that? 

A. No; I won't, but I am quite sure. 

z Q. Have you any definite recollection of these cars?—A. Yes, sir; I 
now the cars. 

. Do you know where they are now?—A. I think the roadster is 
in St. Paul. I might add here that these are 20 8 of probably a 
half dozen or a dozen of that kind of cars that ve passed through 
the hands of the organization. 

Q. Now, let's go back to another 8 Have you any stock 
in the Scandinaylan-American Bank at Fargo?—A. No. 

. Anybody holding any stock in that institution for you?—A. No. 

Or in any other bank in the State ?—A. No, sir. 

. Or elsewhere ?—A. No, sir. 

. You say you only drew $200 a month out of the National Non- 
partisan League ?—A. Yes 3 

Q. Calling your. attention to September, 1917, zon say you only. 
drew $200 that month ?—A, I sald my salary was $200; I might have 
drawn rhore or less, 

Q. You wouldn't say you drew $2007—A. No, sir. 

Q. You won't say you didn’t draw 52,600 . I didn't draw $2,600 


on my salary account. 

Q. You would not say there were not checks drawn to A. C. Townley 
in that month for $2 ?—A. There might have been more than that. 
I have drawn checks—for do information I would say this much— 
probably in the sum of $1,000 or $1,500. à 

. Who is W. G. Johnson ?—A. Bookkeeper. 

For whom ?—A. The Nonpartisan League. 

. Works on a salary there ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Small salary —A. Yes, sir; $150 or $175. I don't know what it is. 

. Will you explain how he happened to put in the Exchange Bank 
of St. Paul, in July, 1917, a check for $10,000, drawn on the publishing 
company and credited to his account?—A. What time was that? 

Q. July, 19177—A. I don’t know as I can explain the detail of the 
matter. I might say rumors to the effect that the league funds and 
the publishing company’s funds were about to be tied up by some kind 
of process, might have prompted us to put some money in his name. 

. You remember buying a great number or a big number of Country 
Gentlemen from a representative from Brainerd, Minn.?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. About how many copies did you buy at that time? About 

60,000 7—A. No; it wasn't 60,000. A 

. Pretty near that, wasn't it?—A, No. 
. Well, it involved quite a sum of money ?—A, I think the check 
for the first bunch of those paners was $500. 

Q. Do you know the gentleman with whom you dealt?—A. I would 
know him if I saw him, 

Q. The check was drawn by you, A. C. Townley ?7—A, Yes, sir. 

„ Personally ?—A. Yes, sir. 
„Signed by you personally ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What were the other checks you drew later on?—A. Well, I might 
have drawn another one to pay for next week's issue, or I might have 
bought an automobile and drew a check to pay for it. 

? g On your own account ?—A. Yes, sir, 


office. 


Do you carry an account now ?—A. Yes, 

. Personally, I mean, as an individual ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Where is that account kept?—A. The National Exchange Bank, 

. Is there anything in it?—A. I don’t how much there is in it. 

. You can’t tell us right now?—A. No, sir. 

. We would like to know how much cash you. have on hand ?—A. 
You sec it is this way—my salary is $200 
the other day and the office out there n 
expenditures and I drew a couple of checks. 

On your own account?—A. Yes, sir; in the sum of $1,000 and 
advised the office that the checks were drawn for the expense of the 
organization, and asked them to take care of those checks, And they 
were to be charged against the account of the manager there. When 
I was in the State of North Dakota here I drew a check for the price 
of a Ford automobile on my own account or a half dozen automobiles 


er month; I was in Idaho 
ed money for certain little 


and that check would have been taken care of when I 
one the parties who got the automobiles would have 
motie on A. C. Townl 


. Then you would notify the league o 
and the Teague then would issue its check to A. C. Townley to take care 


get in to the office 
n charged with 
You might, as A. C. Townley, draw a check for half a dozen auto- 
ey's account?—A. Yes, sir. 

ce that you had done so 
of the check ?—A, In case of emergency where it is necessary to use 
some money they do for that purpose. I might draw a check for one 
or two, probably not half a dozen because it wouldn't be necessary. 

. If it was necessary, you would ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. And it would afterwards be confirmed by the other two members 
of the committee ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Never had any difficulty in having them confirm your work?—A, 
This organization doesn't have very much difficulty. There is harmony 
and confidence between the members, so there is not very much trouble, 
They act together very well. . 

. So the head of it is in a 5 to go ahead without being 
bothered by somebody inquiring into the methods?—A. No; I wouldn't 
like to have you state it that way. My associates very well understand 
the methods that we use and the members of the league. Those that 
don't are at liberty to inquire any time. 

Q. I understand you have no objection, as far as you are personally 
concerned, to an examination of the books of these various concerns to 
learn if we can whether you got wed money from them?—A. I wouldn't 
think I would have any personal objection. 

Q. Have you discussed that matter at all with counsel, the likelihood 
of an investigation ?—A. No; I don't think so. 

Q. You are pretty well acquainted in Cheyenne Wells, Colo.?—A. No; 
not be well. 

Y en were you there?—A, 1911. 

. Do you know Mr. James Goodnight A. Yes, sir. 

. He is the husband of Mrs. Townley’s sister?—A. Yes, sir. 

. You say Mrs. Townley is now in Denyer?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Do yaa know where Mrs. Townley keeps her bank account ?—A. 
National Exchange Bank, St. Paul. 

Q. That is the only one you know of that she has?—A. That is the 


only one she has. 
. Do you know whether or not Mrs. Townley is carrying quite a 
sum of money in her name which really belongs to you?—A. Oh, she 


carries $100 or $150. 

Q. A small amount?—A. Yes, sir; there was $87 in her account when 
it was garnisheed. 

a 5 AN she any property accumulated since 19157—A. A little house- 
0 gods. 
o real estate — A. No, sir. 

. Has she any diamonds of any value?—A. I haven't seen any. 

. If she got those you didn’t know about it?—A. Yes; she got those 
without my knowing anything about it. 

. But you are quite sure aside from these small sums that Mrs. 
Townley hasn't any bank account?—A. I am quite sure. 

. You would be very greatly surprised if it should develop that she 
had quite a sum of money ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Agreeably surprised 8 Yes, sir. She didn’t have any 
when I married her, and I haven't seen her have any since except what 
I gave her myself. 

Q. Well, I assume, of course, that whatever she has got she got 
from you?—A. You are correct. 

. Now, with reference to these lands in McKenzie County that we 
talked about, originally you and your brother purchased those lands 
from the Northern Pacifie way ?—A. Yes, sir. 


. Under contract?—A. Yes, sir. 
the Schusters?—A. Yes, sir. 


. Then you made a deal wi 

And Adler?—A. Yes, sir. 

And sometime in July, 1913, you entered into an option contract 
with them whereby you transferred title to this property to Mr. Adler 
as trustee?—A. I don’t remember the time, but when the crop went to 
pieces, or proved it was going to Pies to secure them for money they 
advanced we transferred title of lands that we held on contract to 
Schuster Bros. 

Q. With the understanding that it would be reconveyed?—A. In the 
event we won out, yes, sir. 

. Or in the event you sold some of your property?—A. Yes, sir; and 
I went down the next year to sell it. 

Q That option still in existence?—A. No, sir. I think they have 
sold a good deal of the land since then. I know they have sold some 
of 


it. l 
. I will show you this paper and ask vou if this is a copy of the 
8 I believe it is. I have no doubt about it at rid 

Q. That agreement, however, has, as I understand it, lapsed 
don't cae any aad either you or your brother ?—A, No; 
claim any interest. 

. In these various lands?—A. No. 

. These Schuster brothers and Mr. Adler live in Illinois?—A, Mr. 
Adler and two of the Schuster brothers live in Illinois; the other 
Schuster brother lives at Wibaux, Mont. 

. Still there, is he?—A. Yes, sir; I believe so. 

„ Does Mr. Thatcher act as the auditor for these various com- 

anies?—A. Mr. Thatcher audits the books of the league and the 
ague Exchange. ‘ 

Q. Is he still in St. Paul?—A. I believe he is. He was there a month 

ago. He is very familiar with the accounting and bookkeeping system, 
e has been our auditor since we started. 7 
Q. What is the name of his auditing company ?—A. I think it is th 
Equitable Auditing Co. ' 

. Is there any other organization that I haven't mentioned here 
that is the outgrowth or is collateral to the National Nonpartisan 
League of the same nature?—A. Not yet organized. 

. You naven't organized anything else yet?—A. No, sir. 

. Well, then, we can say you fre willing to testify 9 that 
this $200 and the $100 is the only source of income t you get of 
any kind?—A. Yes, sir. 

And ps want the court to understand that you haven't any in- 
«terest or haven't received from these concerns one dollar over aad 
above the salaries since the organization of the various institutions 
A. Not for my personal purposes. 

Q That is what I mean, coming to A. C. Townley to be used for 
himself ? — A. You mean by that money I would use to buy land? 

Q. As you see fit, as your own?—A. Without any relation to the or- 

nization—that is correct. I would have you understand and have 
t appear on the records that I have spent much more than this $200 
a month, drawn checks for much more than this $200 a month, drawn 
checks for much more than that, without having anybody countersign 
those checks, for the purpose of the organization. 


so you 
I don't 


1918. 
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Q. That is what I am ee about. — A. What you want is money 
I drew ana-ne for myself. 


Cross-examination by Mr. Lemke : 


Q. Now, in rd to the Nonpartisan League, that is a political or- 
ganization ?—A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know the powers and duties generally of the chairman of 
the cr lican State central committee or Democratic State central 
Commr ee as to the finances during the campaign ?—A., Yes; I do, ina 
general way. 

Q. As president of the Nonpartisan League, your powers and duties, 
are na similar to those?—A. Yes, sir. A 

Q. Have you ps any money or used any money of the Nonpartisan 
ae — aunts of the salary paid to you for your own personal use? 

ave not. 

Q. The affairs of the Nonpartisan League are managed by an execu- 
tive committee, I understood you to testify ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does that committee pass upon the salaries of yourself—that is, 
when they were flxed—and of all the different employees ?—A. Yes, sir. 
X . er it pass upon the affairs generally of the organization 7—A. 

es, sir, 

. And what powers and authority you have is subject to their super- 
vision ?—A. Yes, sir. 

And review ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. And when any expenditures of considerable amount ate made, as 
to buying automobiles, and so on, so you first consult the executive com- 
mitree?—A. Yes, sir. 

1 Q. = their decision is final as to whether you should act?—A. 
es, sir. 

Q. When you drew these checks you have testified to upon the league, 
was that ssed upon and explained and approved or rejected by the 
committee A. Yes, sir. 

1% And how about the books of the organization, are they audited ?— 
ey are. 
How often ?—A. I think it is three or four times a year. 

. By whom?—A. By the Equitable Auditing Co. 

„ Are those reports submitted to the different members of the ex- 
ecutive committee — A. Yes, sir. I get a copy and I think Mr. Wood 
gets a al Kn 

. You know vou get a copy ?—A. I know I get a copy. 

. And these rts are discussed at times, are they, by the com- 
mittee ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the financial conditions of the organization looked after and 
discussed ?—A. Yes, sir; most carefully. 

Q. Have you any interest in any shape, form, or manner in any of 
the finances of the.Nonpartisan League? Could you draw a personal 
check, over and above your salary, without violating a trust?—A. You 
mean a personal check for personal expenses or purposes? 5 

Yes, sir; personal expenses or purposes.—A. No, sir. 

There is no understanding th the or; ization that you can 
draw checks on the organization over and in addition to your salary 7— 
A. For personal purposes? There is a very distinct understanding that 
I can not. 

Q. My questions that I shall ask here are as regards your own = 
sonal purposes. I shall not go into the political side of it. That Is a 
thing I don’t think concerns us_here. ou have seen rumors in the 
newspapers that you owned a $65,000 home in St. Paul. Is there any 
truth in that ?—A. I am supposed to be living in it. 

. Where do you live?—A. Sherman Hotel. 

g: How many rooms have you got there ?—A. One room just now. 

Q. Did you have more?—A. I have got one room rented now. We 
have two rooms in the Sherman Hotel when my wife and little girl 

ere. 
arema Now, in regard to those automobiles that were supposed to be 
insured in your name—do you know anything about them?—A, I don't 
remember. I don't believe — were insured in mx name. If they 
were insured they were insured by the organization, I never insured a 


Q. Do you use them ?—A. Sometimes, 

se?—A. Purposes connected with the organiza- 
tions. I suppose I have used 50 different cars since I started to work 
for the organization. 

Q. Now, in connection with the Nonpartisan Publishing Co.—did you 
receive any money from them ?—A, $100 a month. 

Q. Haye you any interest or do you expect any money from that 
haa greta in addition at any time to that $100 a month?—A, I have 
no interest. 

Q. Will you state briefly the purpose of that publication?—A. The 
purpose of the publication is to serve the purposes of the political or- 

anization, to be its official organ, to carry its propaganda, advertise 
ts candidates, and elect them. 

Q. Do you know whether it was originally intended to make any 

rofit out of that organization by Mr. Wood or Mr. Fox, or was it just 
(es the purpose of assisting and . out the purposes of the 
league ?—A. I didn't initiate the organization of that pa for the 
purpose of making profit for either one of them, but for the purposes 
of care yang out the work of the Nonpartisan League. 

Q. There is a very close understanding and relation between the 
Nonpartisan Publishing Co. and the Nonpartisan League ?—A, Yes, sir. 

i Ana that understanding is with the executive committee, is it?— 
A, Yes, sir. 
. With Mr. Fox and Mr. Wood ?—A. Yes, sir. 
. Have you any right or authority to take Sor money from the 
K Publishing Co. other than that $1 a month?—A. I 
ave not. 
For your own nal use ?—A. No, sir. 

g Now. in regarh he I would say here that I can use some of 

the money of the publishing company for political purposes. 


Q. That is, when you say you can, you mean the Nonpartisan League 
can?—A. Yes; I as an individual can’t; but I as head of the nonparti- 
san organization can. ; : 

$ o directs and controls the editorial policy of that paper 
A. Well, in a very general way I direct and control it by putting in 
charge of the paper men who are competent to make the paper serve 
the ee for which it was organized. c 

Q. en you say “I,” do you mean yourself personally }—A. As a 
member of the committee. 

S3 Now, in er to the Consumers’ United Stores Co., will you tell 
5 riefly the object and purpose for which that was started: — A. Yes, 


Q. The Consumers’ United Stores Co. was organized for the 3232 
of cutting out unnecessary expense of distribution of necessities that 
the farmers and members of the organization have to buy ?7—A. For the 
purpose of eliminating as much waste in the distribution as possible. 

Q. Under the articles of that corporation could you use or divert 
any of the funds to your own personal use?—A. I couldn't, as I un- 
derstand It. 

Q. It is testified that they had paid in about $960,000; do you mean 
in cash?—A, No. 

Q. How much of that is in cash, or do = know ?—A. Well, I don’t 
know. I don’t think there is more than $15,000 or $20,000 in cash—a 
very small part of it. 

. Could you tell us who were the prime movers in the organization 
of the United States Guaranty Co. — A. Mr. Hastings and Mr. R. O. 
Richards, a South Dakota man—a league man. 

Q. As a matter of fact, did the executive committee of the league or 
yourself have very much to do with the organization of that institu- 
tion —A. It was organized at the suggestion of this South Dakota man. 

g: Has it done any business that you know of, to speak of —A. No. 

. Have you any agreement or have you any e tation to get any 
money or property from that organization 7—A. have not. 

Q. Have any funds ever been 2 — over to you from any of these 
organizations for other than political purpose or purposes, as just 
paton m regard to the stores company, for your own personal use 

. No, sir. 

Q. What was the original purpose of the league exchange? You 
stated it was for the purpose of selling real extater. Do you ment real 
estate or the p of getting immigration?—A. I mean for the pur- 
pose of handling real estate for the farmers—members of the organiza- 

on and the farmers. ~ 


ers so. 


organized ha 
the organization. Farmers had given th 


Lea; 
United Stores Co., or the Nonpartisan Publishing Co.?—A. I don't. 

. Excepting your salary ?—A. Excepting my salary. 

Or such salary as the executive committee of the league or difer- 


4 Q Wi kont being interfered with by garnishment proceedings, etc, ?— 
Les, sir. 
Redirect examination by Mr. Murphy: 

Q. You say that this procedure is started so Bit ean stand on your 
own feet?—A. By that, . Murphy, I mean so that I won't be hounded 
to death by fellows that sold me that junk that they called machi 8 

Q. How about the men who sold you labor?—A. The men who sold 
me labor are possibly with one or two exceptions d. 

Q. There are several exceptions in your schedule, aren't there A. I 
don't think there are very many. 

Q. Aside from that you expect your salary to be raised right after 
this proceeding is clesed and you get your discharge in bankruptcy, if 
you get a discharge?—A. No; I don’t expect it to be raised, and it 
8 raised. ; 1 z 

Q. you expect these various other institutions who are not payin 
you a salary now to start in doing it?—A. No, sir. ied 

Q. Your expectation to accumulate property is that you will accumu- 
late it out of the salary you have been drawing ?—A. I might not always 
continue to work for this organization. I might go back to the farm, 
you know. I like to farm. 

Q. Those ideas are purely speculative, however. What I want to get 
at, you haven't got any understanding that as soon as you can get 
clear from your creditors and stand on your own feet they. will raise 
your salary ?—A. No, sir; not only no understanding, but the salary 
won't be raised. Mr. Lemke, Mr. Wood, and myself are not working for 
the salaries we get. 7 

Q. Isn’t it a fact there were three new corporations organized in the 
State on the 21st day of January ?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. One of them a briquetting company ?—A. I don’t know when it 


was organized. 
Q. Well, TA within the last few days?—A. I understand a cor- 
poration of that d has been organized by Mr. Hastings and others. 
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Q. And there was another that Mr. Hastings organized, other than this 
briquetting company, that oe league leaders are interested in?—A. I 
don't know anything about that. 

. You haven't been 9 with reference to that?—A. No, sir. 
And Mr. Keyes, as far as you know, is not treasurer of this new 
organization A. I don't think so. 

. Now, Mr. Lemke asked you a question on direct examination with 
reference to the funds of the Consumers’ United Stores Co., and he put 
it this way: Lou haven't any right to use the funds of that concern at 
all for your own i sawp purposes, and you sald you hadn't. Now, I 
am ask ng you whether you have any contro! over the funds of that 
a rete on for other purposes than your own personal purposes ?—A. 


Q Wet do you mean by that?—A. Well, Mr. Brinton is manager of 
that Consumers’ Stores Co., and Mr. Brinton is very closely associated 
with and understands the purpose for which it was organized, 5 he 
is there working out the 8 of the corporation. Now, t 8 
Mr. Brinton, I can direct, — a measure, the use of those funds for 


purposes of the 5 
Q. * corporation is *. incorporated for a small amount ?—4. 


Yes, sir. 
Q. And only a few people that hold stock in it?—A. Yes, sir. 
9. Do you know who they are?—A. No: 


8 Mr. Elliott one of them: — A. I presume he holds some of it. I 

don't know. I left the management to Mr. Brinton. 
You don't hold any stock in it?—A. No. 

Q. But, the understanding with the men that put the money in is 
that only a certain percentage is to be used for actual store 2 
and the rest of it may be used for carrying on what you call ucan- 
tional work and propaganda ?—A. Let me state it more fairly. By 
the agreement with the r a certain percentage of the money must 
be used for the purpose of establishing a Fatre: but it doesn’t say that 
all of the money may not be used; that any of the money above this 
percentage that must be used for the or, ation of the same may be 
5 for educational purposes or to further the work of that organiza- 

on 


Q. I have before me one of your printed blanks, a buyer's certificate, 
and it reads, in su ce, thus: 


It is expressly understood and agreed that the Dr for which 
We pay the said sum 7 $100 are: That 90 per cen money sub- 
scribed herein shall be 


used Oy, sala company to establish a store at 
----.— until the sum of $10, in cash or notes, shall be so a agree 
a 8 subscribed over the said sum of $10,000 may be used 
muse either to establish and maintain a central buying agency or 
who esale establishment, or to carry on educational oar or propaganda 
along all lines deemed by the board of directors of the Consumers’ United 
Stores Co. to be in the interest of or beneficial to farmers, and for the 
assistance of farmers’ organizations such as relate to 
rh pect rag or political interests of the „ or 
That is the substance of 23 That is a correct e 
Q. And those are p in English and 8 1 don't know 
about German. 

Q. Don't you know as a 8 of fact that it had been printed in 

German ?7—A. No; 1 don't know i 
Q. Now, for these general 3 aside from the money that is 
used for the actual operations of the store, that have been mentioned 
a you can control tke distribution of the money with reference to 

Peet toa With my associates I can. 
wanted to show, Mr. Townley, to be frank with you, that your 
this organiza 


to the economic, 


aa with tion and the others is quite close, and you 
are more or less of general © and director of them all, in the 
distribution of the ds and o for these purposes.—A. For 


the purposes stated in zue agreeme! 
Q. And that is a fact, isn't N. Yes, sir. I am not, however, as 
closely connected with that as I am with the political organizations. 
I don't handle any money and don't sign any checks. 
Te gg hee — is taken care of by somebody else: — A. The detail and 
e wor 
. You can’t tell me whether Mr. Keyes is treasurer or cashier ?— 
A. You said y was president? 
Q. I said I had a report that he was president. —A. I know he is 
not bat of them. 


Q that is — but the chances are that he keeps 
the same as with t 3 y—that was the intention to have 
it all centralized, and Keyes is the key to the whole thing? Isn't that 
the idea ?—A. I think so. 

Recross-examination by Mr. Lemke: 
. Now, Mr Townley, what is the ere at all of these 
izations—for the purpose of makin At. N 

el in a few words what the 5 gr Is it 3 or 
benevolent or what! —4. The purpose of this organization is to for- 
ward and protect the work of this progresive movement, or this move- 


ment that looks to the members as p e 
Is — for the interest of the peop ho belon: 
rather, or the masses than the few, more equal tribution of the 
. — of life?—A. It all aims at a proper arrangement of the 
marketing system. 
Red 


irect examination by Mr. Murphy: 

Q. That is, with reference to the Consumers Co.?—A. All of these 

8 5 ith referen the purposes of this organizati it 
a w ce to 0 zation 

might better be stated as to what you conceive to be the interests of 

the consumers, you and your associates—right or wrong, it is what 

you conceive to their interests?—A. What I and my associates, and 


abet ge to this league, or, 
dis 


my associates are the farmers. 

Q. They have nothi to say about the actual distribution of the 
funds? e man who s one of these notes has nothing to say about 
3 1 25 money goes?—A. He has a right to say whether he signs 

or no 

Q: But what I 


want to get at—after he signs and pays his i and 
up the distribution of that ipar Bon under Sy control of yourself 
your associates and not in rmer?—A. He signs a contract 

agreement, by Rog — he a to do so much—gives a note for 2100 


and we agree to protect him in so far as we can under the agreement 
222 5 that — — 


nd he L take your judgment in the distribution of this 


money ?—A. X 
Q. And you “cxerciae that 2 when you say this is all 
for the advancement of the er it is what your stamens t dictates 
whether it is right 


is for their benefit or be or wrong, it is 


tterment ; 
the 8 of yourself an and your — associates — A. Part of 
the plan, read an to the 
Ker A plan appre 
d agreed to by the farmer. 


farmer and agreed upon with them. 
by Yourself and your immediate associates —A. 


Q. And you have a clause in that agreement that if any one of 
them—in order to keep out of court—that if a farmer objects and 
2 e money back you will give it back to him with 10 per cent? 

es, sir. 
That is the purpose; so if anybody sues you, you can give it back 
1 5 = out ot 8 I ean = it better than tha that. 
ll, probably you could, but I get the purpose of it, don’t 12— 
e make better progress talking to farmers than to lawyers. 
I haven’t any doubt. You haven't very many — signed 
up: — A. Well, some want to come in. 
me Lemke has got a kind of monopoly on it? They can't break in?— 
es; he got in on the ground floor. 
ecross-examination by Mr. Lemke: 


Q. You have stated that the owners of the 8 
ee testimony you stated, I ieve, it was the Nonpart! a Puke 
ishing Co. Isn't that due to the fact that you hare ae se clear — 5 

ished betw TFC 
forming it?—A. Well, I haven't given much attention bag con — —.— 
It am ‘been more in your hands than it has in mine. 
Q- May I not ask you this question, = way you look at It, Fox and 
Wood are the same as the Nonpartisan Publishing Co. 1— 4. Yes, sir. 
By the Referee: 

Q. Ltr. Townley, was the og poo advanced by the Nonpartisan League 
tó take over the Lonparttsan Leader and the Tension Mame: or was this 
moore that was advanced by the owners of those papers now?—A. It 


is advanced by the 13 compan: pan take over the 8 
. You don’t understand in g J am trying to find out—I 
un tand the farmers own League have moneys 


the Courier N ews and the N Non a arg Leader are owned by 
ther 3 t—A. The owners of the pub ry 9 sompa 
Q. And not by the Nonpartisan League! — A. No, sir. 
Redirect examination by Mr. D 
Q. Those funds originally came from the farmers?—aA. Yes, sir; like 
7 ee used for th of acquiri these d 
were or the purpose of a ng papers under 
the direction of yourself and associates ?—A. The funds came from the 
subscription price. 
x e $57—A. Yes, sir. 
And that is the same fund that went to buy the Courier-News? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Recross-examination by Mr. Lemke: 
Q. Mr. Townley, when the Leader was first published what SONRA 
published it?—A. The Cooperative Herald, the Equity Publishing 
And when that contract was made for the publishing that was 
le by whom, the 9 Fox and Wood, I believe. 
Ed F. Wood having called as a witness by the trustees was duly 
sworn, and testified as follows: 
Direct examination by Mr. Murphy: 
Q. You are the Ed F. Wood 4 to here as the owner of the Non- 
partisan Publishing Co.?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. How old are you?—A. ‘Twenty-seven. 
Q. What was your business before you became connected with this 
organization ?—A. Farming. 
. Own any farm lands yourself?—A. Yes, sir. 
How mach ?—A. Half a section. 
Where ?—A. Near ‘Deering, 157-81. 
. North of Minot?—A. Northeast of Minot. 
„Still own that land ?—A., I have an equity in it; yes. 
When was it you became connected with the Nonpartisan Publish- 
‘Co.2—A. In the fall of 1915. 
Had you known Mr. Fox for some time before that?—A. I had. 
9 How long : —A. About—oh, I pose six months. * 
You had met bim through Mr. Townley : — A. No, sir. 
Sweet cei Met him in ae t. 
& What was his business ?—A. Organizer. 
„For the league?—A. Yes, sir. 
And your business was also ite emg ete Yes, sir; exactly. 

You N y your own — — this . 
— de from dues in the league? You didn’t make any 
— eat in it, did you?—A. It W ‘t ere at 

pepo Well you didn’t, necessary or not necessary ?—A. No; I didn't. 
8 ‘neither ax ‘Pox, did or ee on 10 ale , 
‘ou fellows got toge and anl we will or; rerin, 
get $5 a head out of each one of these members for arenen Sear H 
per, did you?—A. We considered starting this paper and running it 
Rhe interest of the Nonpartisan League. 
Q. Who put the idea in your head A. I don't know. I get an idea 
once in a while. 
Q. Well. we all do, but sometimes we learn from eee Didn't es 
get an inspiration from some other source, or was it spontaneous 
We had talked about it considerably. 
. With Mr. Townley ?—A. Yes, sir. 
As a matter of fact, the main iden was that of Mr. Townley, 
wasn’t it?—A. There had been a lot of people talking about it. 
Q. Well, I 5 not speaking about anybody else except Mr. Townley. 
He is the man that made the suggestion that you form this organiza- 


tion :— A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Now vou and Fox have had nothing to do giten yh the man 
ts organization, 


agement, control, and 8 of that concern 
have you?—A. Not 
Q. Lou haven't been down “there in Fargo but very little of the 
time ?—A, I have been there quite a little. 
Q. Traveling around the State most of the time?—A. This last year 
I have been up on my 8 
. All of 19177—A. Yes, 
. Been on the Port Seas Yes, sir. 
. And —.— Fox, where has Ee been 2—A. Fox has been ee ry 
for the lea; I don’t know where. 
. Trave ing around— A. Yes, sir. 
And this concern has been going on without the attention or 
direction of either one of you copartners 2—A. Yes, sir. 
And you don't know anything about its financial condition ?—A. In 
a general way. 
Q. You don’t know much about it: — A. We left that to the men who 
are paid to do that business. 
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. Leave it to the employees?—A. Yes; exactly. 
. You copartners walk away and leave the business to the employees 
to take care of it?—-A. No, sir. 
. Do you get any salary ?—A. No, sir. 
Have you ever got a penry as an individual ?7—A. No, sir. 
. Do you know if Fox ever has?—A, Yes; I have got traveling ex- 
penses on one occasion. 
s „ Well, tbat is what actual money that you paid out?—A. Yes, sir. 
. So you haven't, in fact?—A. No, sir. never received any sa 5 
. You haven't received a penny ?7—A, No, sir. 
. And, as far as you know, Fox hasn't either?—A. No, sir. 
Q. And if that concern has made any profit you don’t know what 
became of it?—A. It wasn't organized for profit. 
9. If that concern has made any profit, you don’t know what became 
of it?—A. Well, if any was made, it was used in the interests of the 
Nonpartisan League. 


. Do you know that of your own knowledge?—A. No; I don't. 
Ai ieee is your opinion—you mean that is what you believe?—A. 
solutely. 

Q. But the fact is something that you can't testify to—you don't 
know what became of the money or who used it or where it goes, do 
you?—A. I know that whatever money, if there is any money made 
out of the corporation 

Q. It is not a corporation, is it?—A. Or the publishing company. 

The publishing company is not a corporation, is it? . No. 
at ol this paper does a great deal of advertising, doesn’t it?— 

t magine so. 

Q. You don’t even know that—do you read the Nonpartisan Leader? 
A. Occasionally. 

Q. I call your attention to the copy of the 2ist of 8 and ask 
you if it is not a fact that there is a great deal of advertising matter 

there, quite a bit of 1t?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is, as a matter of fact, an advertising medium used to quite an 
5 — 25 Yes, sir. It is a good medium. I don’t know how far it is 
patron 
8 A You don't know even that?—A. Not to what extent it is patron- 

Q. You are not familiar with any of the details?—A. I leave that to 
the newspaper men. 

Q. And you don't know what money they make out of advertis- 
ing?—A. I don't. 

8 Or what becomes of it?—A. No, sir. 

. You are 277—A. Yes, sir. 


. Married or single?—A. Married. 
9 You spent most of your time on the farm in 1917?—A. I did. 


ou are e warden, State deputy ?—A. Yes, sir. 
. And occasionally you go around on that business?—A. I did on a 
few occasion 


s. 
Q. Where is Mr. Fox?—A. I couldn't say where he is right now. The 
last time I saw him he was in St. Paul. 7 

Cross- examination by Mr. Lemke: 

Q. What was the purpose: as 85 understand it, of the Nonpartisan 
Leader or Publishing Co.?—A. The papers of the Nonpartisan Pub- 
lishing Co. was to publish a paper in the interests of the farmers of 
North Dakota for good government, 

Q. You are not concerned with the prot as much as the interests 
of the farmers as you see it in the publishing of that paper?—A. No; 
I am not concerned in the profits. 

Q. If there are any profits made, does it meet with 2 approval or 
consent that they should be used by the Nonpartisan gue for polit- 
ical purposes?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. You have no arrangement or agreement with Mr. Townley that he 


is to receive more than the salary stated?—A. Not any. 
By the Referee: 

Q. Mr. Wood, you and Mr. Fox bought the paper—did you get a bill 
of sale when you bought it?—A. There wasn’t any paper. 

Q. You just started it and bought machinery gradually, as the dues 
came in?—A. When the paper was started it was published by the 
Cooperators’ Herald on contract. 

Q. How long was it published that way?—A. Oh, I don't know, 
about from the fall until the spring, some time. 

Q. When did you acquire a plant of your own?—A. It must have 
been along in May—April or May—some time before the primary elec- 
tion. I don't just remember exactly. In the spring anyhow. 

. Now, have you signed any agreement—is there any agreement 
in writing whereby it is understood that there are to be any profits 
SD ogy paper, as far as you and Mr. Fox are concerned?—A. Abso- 
utely no ‘ 

C. Have you anything to show your ownership of the paper, of the 
publishing 5 . Well, I don’t know. have got some stock 
in the Courier-News. 

. That stock in the Courier-News was Seg aye with the proceeds 
from the Non Leader ?—A. I think that is the idea. 

Q. And that stock is your own?—A. It is In my name; yes, sir. 

Redirect examination by Mr. Murphy: 
Where is it?—A. It is in safety deposit vault in St. Paul? 
In your safety deposit vault?—A. Well, I use it. 


„It isn't yours, though —A. I don’t pay for it; no. 
4 “Gebel id you decide to move to St. Paul?—A. I haven't moved 
o St. Pau 


I mean the office of the company ?—A. The league or Nonpartisan 
Publishing Co,? 

Q. The publishing company?—A. That was moved down there not 
very long ago. 

. As a matter of fact you didn’t have anything to do with it?—A. 
Absolutely not. 

Q. You weren't consulted?—-A. Mr. Townley is paid for directing 
the work of the Nonpartisan Publishing Co., and he gets men that are 
competent and capable to handle that business, and I don't know any- 
thing about the printing business. 

Q. He runs the whole thing, and you are willing to trust him to do 
it?—A. Yes, sir; if I wasn't, Í wouldn't hire him. 

Recross-examination by Mr. Lemke: 

Q. When you say Mr. Townley, do you mean Mr. Townley or the 
Nonpartisan League ?—A. I mean the Nonpartisan League. 

Q. Is there any 5 of copartnership between yourself and 


Mr. Fox.—A. Yes, 5 
Q. Now, you say you started the r; that you didn’t buy it. 
When you first started, who did you deal with to print it?—A. A, M, 


er. 

. Did you and Mr. Fox agree to pay him, or was the league back 
of it?—A. I don’t remember exactly. I think I was there at the time 
the arrangements were made, 


Q. You never received any funds from Mr. Townley, or did you 
receive any funds from Mr. Townley to start this paper with ?7—A. No. 

Q. The only funds you received were from the subscriptions and the 
subscribers gotten for you from the membership of the Nonpartisan 
League through the Nonpartisan League —A. Yes. 

Redirect examination by Mr. Murphy: 

Q. As a matter of fact you have never had anything to do with 

that paper at all, except nominally?—A, Well, Mr. Fox and I own 


the paper. 

Q. s only ?—A. Well, we own the paper; and as long as it is 
properly directed and run in the interests of the farmers of North 
Dekota we are satisa to av hae it run that ag 1 Sed the dtc te 

. You own the paper, and do you own a major 0 e stoc! 
the Courier-News ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And never put a dollar into either one of them?—A. No, sir. 
ee How much are those papers supposed to be worth?—A. I don't 
Q. Have you any idea ?—A. No, I haven't—an approximate idea. 

Q. Well, give us an approximate idea.—A. The Messenger says they 
are worth $70,000. 

Q. Are you willing to take the Messenger's word for it?—A. Not 
altogether. 

Q. If you have got any amendment to make to that. how much 
would you say they are worth?—A. I would think the Courier-News 
perhaps worth $40,000 or $50,000. 8 

Q. And how about the Lender? — A. I believe the Leader is being 
published on contract now. 

. I am not asking about that. I am asking about the value of this 
property that you claim you and Fox own?—A. Well, I hayen't—the 
ader has been growing considerable, and I haven't paid much atten- 
3 it. In fact it is worth considerably more than when it was 


Q. That may be true, but that doesn’t answer my question. As a mat- 
ter of fact, you don’t know anything about it, do you—what it is 
worth, who is running it, how it Ís being run, who is financing it. what 
the bills are, who are paying the bills, or any of the numerous details 
in connection with the operation of that institution ?—A. I know it is 
being run to suit me. 

. You haven't anything to say about it?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Do you mean to say that 75 and Fox could go down there and 
fire anybody connected with both of those institutions and take charge 
to-morrow ?7—A. Not to-morrow, I don't suppose, but as owners of the 
papers we could. 

. You don’t intend to do that?—A. Not as long as the paper con- 
tinues in its present capacity. 

. Do you ever dictate to these gentlemen what 
A. Why, no. We make suggestions once in a w 
acted on. 

Q. Now, you stated when I was examining you that you were sat- 
isfied with the way Mr. Townley was running the paper A. I am. 

Q. And then Mr. Lemke brought out of you that you meant the 


‘ou want done 
le and they are 


Nonpartisan League. You don't pay the Nonpartisan League?—A,. No. 
Fen y Mr. Townley $100 a month?—A. Yes, sir. 
. And he is the man you look to?—A. Oh, I didn’t understand his 


question exactly. 
Ros You misunderstood Mr. Lemke's question?—A. Yes; 
a 


if I said 


Recross-exnmination by Mr. Lemke: 


Q. Do you mean the publishing company is run in the interests of 
the ais gor Nonpartisan League?—A, Yes; that is what I thought 
you meant. 

Q. Has Mr. Townley any financial interest in that paper?—A. Not 
outside of the $100 a month he gets. 

Q. As a matter of fact, is the relation between the Nonpartisan Pub- 
naing Co. ang the National Nonpartisan League very close ?—A. Yes, 

: very close, 

Q. Practically one?—A. Yes, sir; I might say so. 

A. C. Townley, recalled as a witness, testified as follows: 

Mr. TOWNLEY. The Nonpartisan Leader was organized as a copartner- 
ship as a matter of protecting the members of the Nonpartisan League. 
The Nonpartisan Leader has not been organised as the property of the 
Nonpartisan e, because it would have been easier for the enemies 
to convince the members that they were liable for all of the debts of 
the organization and they wouldn’t have joined. and they would have 
been liable for the debts of the organization. Whenever any machinery 
is purchased the manager of the paper or Mr. Wood signs notes, and 
the copartnership is liable and nobody else is Hable. If the paper 
makes n mistake, it is the mistake of the paper and not of the organiza- 
tion, and Mr. Wood or Mr. Fox were not urged and no arrangement was 
made with them to pyblish the paper, because they are newspaper men 
or publishers, and have a wide experience, but because they understand 
the purpose for which this paper was to be run, and will, in so far as 
their ownership enables them, protect it in serving that purpose, and 
are not running the paper for profit, but to serve the pu of this 
organization and protect the organization. Mr. Wood and Ur. Fox are 
in a position, just as you, Mr. Murphy, and anybody else, would be in 
a position if they wanted to demand the whole $5 to take the paper 
to-morrow and run away with it, or use it a rs the organization, 
but any time they did that their contract would shortly expire. 


Redirect examination by Mr. Murphy: 


Q. But the main pu is to have a nominal copartnership for the 
pur of fixing liability somewhere ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. But the intimate relations between the league and the publishin 
company are such that in everything except form, the external form o 
the thing, the league really owns the paper ?—-A. That is practically cor- 
rect but not actually correct. 

Q. Of course, your statement contains the substance of what your 
counsel and advisors have told you the legal effect is?—A. Yes; and 
the psychological effect on the membership. We bought some machinery 
when we started to publish the paper, and if there was one there were 
twenty-five league members came in and wanted to know who was fn 
debt for that machinery. Mortgages had been filed, and they wanted to 
know if they had to pay. If they had to pay they wouldn't have stayed 
yery long in the o zation. 

. So you got up this idea to escape this feature of it? — A. Yes, sir. 
By the referee: 

Q. The only interest I see that this procene has in the Nonpartisan 
Publishing Co. is whether or not thís property, of quite a value, the 
Nonpartisan Leader and the Daily Courier-News, is in ition that 
it is just held nominally until such a time as there is a division made 
of it, so that in the course of events you would get an interest in it. 
Are you at any time going to get an interest in these propertics?—A, 


Well, I have no arrangement and no understanding that I will either 
own the Nonpartisan Leader or the league or the farmers that are mem- 


Q. Not the league, but the Leader and the Courier-News?—A. I have 
no arrangement, > 

Q. Ane Mr. Fox and Mr. Wood and the other stockholders of the 
Courier-News haye acquired their rights in the paper just through—just 


as holders for themselves to relieve the league from any liability ?—A. As 
holders for themselves. When we undertook this enterprise we had 
no knowledge whether it would succeed or wouldn't. And if it had 
not been a success Mr. Wood and Mr. Fox would have been holding the 
sack for the machinery they bought at that time. 

By Mr. Murphy: 

Q. As a matter of fact, in the fall of 1915 you had a pretty geod 
idea — A. We were successful in this measure that we had a half-bushel 
basket of post-dated checks, none of which had been paid, and which 
9 said would be paid. 

. But they were paid?—A. They were paid finally. 

2 175 an idea they would be? — . I had very high hopes they 
wo e x 

. A whole half bushel of them?—A. Yes, sir; $6 checks. 

. So that, when these gentlemen started in in the fall of 1915, they 
knew they had this half bushel back of them?—A. They weren't good 
enough so any responsible publishing house would look upon them as 
8 We had to take a publishing house without much experience. 
Q. Had to have a lot of falth?—A. Yes, sir, 

By Mr. Lemke: 

Q. Isn't it a fact that some of the publishing companies refused to 
have any dealings with the political league as such?—A. Net only the 
publishing. companies, but several others, 

Q. They wanted somevody better, either corporation or individual, out- 
side of the league with whom they would do business ?—A. They wanted 
ae 227 1 with something that had a better standing than the league 
at that time. 

Q. Weren't some checks thrown back, saying that the league bad no 
legal standing or existence because it was not incorporated or was not 
a copartnership ?—A. Not some, but hundreds, thousands, of them. 


Apart from collecting $16 dues from farmers in politics and 
making certain other concessions to farmers in polities, who 
demand seed from the Government, Mr. Townley may be all 
right. The Minnesota papers report that he has recently been 
indicted for seditious utterances. At any rate, he and his league 
are not much in favor with the governor of Minnesota, as the 
following report from one of the St. Paul papers shows: 


GOVERNOR Scones NONPARTISAN Lracue’ as TreasonaBLe IN LETTER TO 
OFFICER—BURNQUIST: REFUSES INVITATION TO ATTEND RALLY ro STIR 
CLASS DIVISION— TOWNLEY ORGANIZATION CALLED PROPAGANDIST— 
Pxecurive DENOUNCES PARTY OF DISCONTENT AS ATTRACTING PRO- 
GERMANS—AFFILIATION WITH LAW VIOLATORS is CHARGED—STATE- 
MENT Rucirus PEOPLE'S COUNCIL, INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF THE 
WORLD, AND RED SOCIALIST ACTIVITY. ; 
Charging the Nonpartisan League with disloyal propaganda and 

arraigning its heads for stirring up factional and e feeling when the 
country should be working solidly and whole-heartedly for wannak, of 
the war, Gov. J. A. A. Burnquist to-day delivered the most scathing 
eee of the A. C. Townley orgunization that it has yet 
received, 

The governor's condemnation of the league and its heads was made 
in a letter to Arthur Le Sueur, former socialist mayor of Minot, now 
“executive secretary of the league, declining an invitation to 
the league's coming campaign ly. 

THE OCOVERNOR’S RALLY, 


The governor's letter follows: xX 

“Dean Sm: Your invitation to address the Nonpartisan campaign 
rally is declined by me for the following reasons: 

“The name of your league implies that it is nonpartisan, but in fact 
there is no organization more partisan. At this time, when other 
political parties are trying to put aside, for the good of the country, 
any factional spirit that might exist, your organization is doing every- 
thing within its power to increase it. 

“At the time of our entrance into the confllet your or- 

nizers conde our Government for enteri the war, it 

me n rent that this course would result disaster for their 
organization they their course and made an eleventh-hour 
claim to pure loyaux, notwithstanding this claim, the National 
Nonpartisan League is a of discontent. It has drawn to it the 
pro<ierman element of our State. Its leaders have closely con- 
nected with the lawless I. W. W. and with the red socialists. Pacifists 
and peace advocates, whose doctrines are of benefit to Germany, are 
among their number. 

CATERS TO LAW VIOLATORS. 

“Those in of the league have catered to that faction of labor 
which has violat the law and been op to compliance with just 
orders of duly constituted authority. e leading agitators in your 
pariy have through thelr speeches and the circulation of contemptible 

‘falsehoods encouraged disres; for honest and patriotic men in public 
8 These selfappointed leaders, with whom you are associated, 
nve Dera aaa now = secretions to get imag ~ 0 ounen 
men and employees to oppose employers. ey state, your party 
principia, that the great thing the farmers necd to-da to win is to 
sti y ur organization to cooperan with wage workers“ organiza- 
tions in the cities and together control of the powers of the State 
government and then the National Government.’ 


PEOPLE’S COUNCIL RECORD REVIEWED. 


“You, who sign yourself as the executive opin i of the league, 
were connected with the people’s peace council, which, through my 
prociamation of August 28, 1917, was barred from holding meetings in 
this State and thereafter im Wisconsin and Illinois, but which was 
invited to North Dakota by its governor, who was elected through the 
efforts of your league. The cheering and the applauding of the unpa- 
triotic utterances of Senator La FOLLETTE at your last convention put 
a stamp of disloyalty on it that can never be erased. Your present 
publicity agent lest the position be held at that time because he i 
ported 6 unpatriotic ideas, and after his discharge by 
employer he was employed 1 pont nonpartisan league. Another of 
zour eaders, Joseph Glibert, ed a director and manager, I believe 
been convicted by a jury because of his disloyal utterances. He, 


together with Mr. Manahan, attorney for your or ization, trioti- 
1 2755 a strike situation here to disah d tbe politica] 5 of 
; SAFETY BOARD MALIGNED. 


“These two men have maliciously slandered public-spirited members 
of he pubie safety commission in an effort to bring together the farm- 
ers and wage earners for the political purposes of your political party's 
self-constituted leaders, who are neither real farmers nor real laborers 
tut self-seeking demagogues whom the actual farmers and the actual 
laboring men our State will sooner or later find are nothing but pre- 
tended riends—wolves parading in sheep’s clothing. 

You, who appear to be the executive secretary of this organization, 
were the attorney who defended the murderers in the I. W. W. troubie 
on the range two years ago and who has assisted the I. W, W. organiza- 
tion which has publicly announced that it is its intention ultimately to 
take the farms from the farmers, whose headquarters since the com- 
mencement of the war have been raided by the Federal Government and 
whose members are now taking refuge in such organizations as the 
National Nonpartisan League, 

LEAGUE INIMICAL TO FARMERS. 


“ Wow, under such circumstances, the farmers of Minnesota, who have 
been threatened with the loss of their farms, who have time and again 
been. compelled to appeat to ce officers for protection against mem- 
bers of this lawless, anarchistic organization, can now a league with 
promoters whose sympathies have been with this lawbreaking Ishevik 
clement in our society, is well nigh incomprehensible. The only ex- 
planation that can be given is the fact that some of the leaders and 
ad yor of the Nonpartisan League are evidently not yet known as 
well to the farmers and laborers ef our State as they are to those 
who have bad more ence with them. 

“Another reason for declining your invitation is the possibility of 
construing my presence at 2 campaign rally, by some, as an 
indorsement of your propa It is of course the duty of the gov- 
ernor to be fair to all classes, and to oppose any program which is apt to 
result in a division of our State into classes. Such arra ing of class 
against class would be welcomed by the enemies of our Republic for such 
a course will tend to defeat our Nation in this war, and will eventually 
mean the dissolution of our form of government and the undermining of 
the economic and political freedom of our ple. He who, in normal 
times, needlessly arrays class against class most often the ambitious 
demagogue, but any individual who will do so when our Nation is in a 
life and death struggle is knowingly or unknowingly a traitor to his 
Stata preter fo prt t party’s rally I wish 

n o speak at your 8 r: w to say, further 
thet for me there are during this war but two les—one composed of 
the loyalists and the other of the disloyalists, The only party whose 


cause I shall strive at this time to advance is the party composed of 
those Americans who, heart soul, are loyal to country. The 
only issue that to me is paramount at this time is the winni of this 


war, and that can not be done ‘if our house is to be divided against 
itself’ through false accusations on the part of political agitators, such 
as those who head your organization. 

OPPOSES ANTIWAR AGITATORS, 

“The only party and politicians whom I am in this in 
to oppose are that party and those politicians who for ee ci parsons E 
by innuendo or otherwise, are discouraging our people by claiming this 
is a war begun by the rich, or that the burdens of the conflict will fall 
more heavily on one class than another, or make statements which in 
some other way will Ser, degen the conflict by creating dissatisfaction at 
home and thus indirectly cause the death of additional thousands, if 
not millions, of our fellow citizens on n battlefields, 

“We all agree that war fiteers should be dealt with as drasticall 
as it is possible to deal with them, but it can not be said this is ‘a ri 
man's war,’ for those who have gained most from it would have made 
greater profit if the United States had not entered it. 

“I hold no brief for any class, but to make the farmers or laborin 
men believe their sons are discriminated against in this war, as impli 
in your statement of principles, is treasonable conduct, for the rich man’s 
sons are conscripted proportionately to a greater extent than the sons 
of the farmers and la 2 

FARMERS MOST FAVORED. 


“This is apparent because of the exemption of those needed to su 
their dependents and the exemption allowed because of agricultural and 
industrial pare. Dp to this date about zope cent of the male popu- 
lation of this countr. s been called, and per cent of the war taxa- 
tion has come from business profits and income, falling mostly on those 
best able to pay it. If anyone for money reasons would strive to con- 
tinue this war or make unreasonable profit throu the en 
the same, such an individual is as much of a traitor to his country, 
no more of a traitor, than he who would use this time to divide 
forces through the creation of class hatred and factional discontent, 

BIG BUSINESS ATTACKED. 

“Your leaders are continually attacking what you term ‘big busi- 
ness.’ Personally I am as strongly opposed as anyone to what is known 
as government by big business.’ I would be equally sed to a govs 
ernment by any particular industrial class. — 7 — official who 
would allow himself to be controlled by the self-appointed guardians of 
some certain element of society would thereby render himself unfit to 
hold public office. 

“Tr J, as governor of this State, would permit myself to be put in a 
position where I could be compelled to cater to any particular set of 
men, or where I could not be fair to organized or unorganized labor, 
to farmers’ organizations or any other organizations, to big business 
or little business, I would be unworthy of the confidence of the voters 
of our Commonwealth, who can freely or secretly exercise their right 
of franchise without the payment of $16 to unscrupulous schemers for 
the privilege of yoting or being told Low te vote. 

DOUBTS SINCERITY OF PURPOSE. 

Knowing as I do the political ambition of your organization, and 
the false charges that some of its leaders and agents have made 
through 6 — official 5 against honest and patriotic public 
officials, I can not belleve t back of the invitation you have sent me 
is any sincerity of The failure on the part of anyone to turn 
over the State government to these of ur officers who have a 


ssumed 
the organization of the alleged nonpartisan league and the control of 
the millions of dollars collected from its members will undoubtedly 
create opposition, but I know that such men, pretending to be friends 
of some particular class and deceiving some well-intentioned people, 
can not long continue their Gi of deception, for the patriotic farm- 
ers in the country and the loy: 


laboring men in the city know tbat 


. 
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their true friends are among those who strive for the maintenance of 
law, order, and justice, and especially in this, the most serious hour 
of our history, for that unity of the American people essential to the 
successful termination of the war.” 


To the foregoing it will be illuminating to add this additional 
report of the Townley bankruptcy proceedings. It is from one 
of the St. Paul papers of a day or two ago: 


Laws RULING NONPARTISANS KEPT Secret—ConsritvTion AND BY- 
Laws REFUSED ix BANKRUPTCY HEARING; UNCERTAIN TRAT THEY 
Exist—Heap Daaws Own CHECKS— PERSONAL ACCOUNT OF PRESI- 
bent ix Maxx BANKS, Is TESTIMONIY—SOME Books DESTROYED. 

[By Larry Laurence.] 

As long as the good right arm of A. C. Townley does not become 
paralyzed. his authority for personally expending the funds of the farm- 
ers in the Nonpartisan League would seem to be secure. For the “ good 
of the cause“ Townley can draw a check for any amount against the 
funds of the league and spend it how and where he will, it was brought 
out in bankruptcy hearing before Referee Gideon S. Ives in the St. Paul 
court yesterday. 

ition oy Mrs. Blanche Staake, formerly of Dilworth, Minn., de- 
ela that during the summer of 1916 at Detroit Lake Mrs. Townley 
had said that she had 3 for her husband in her own name 
$61,000, to prevent bis creditors from obtaining money due them. Mrs, 

Townley denied this and the statements of other depositions presented. 

BY-LAWS A MYSTERY. 

If ther» are any by-laws or constitution setting forth the purposes 
and limitations of the organization known as the Nonpartisan League, 
the whereabouts of this document or documents is made a mystery by 
officials and attorneys of the league, according to yesterday's evidence. 

Thomas M. Keyes, who admitted he is supposed to be the custodian of 
all documents, said be did not know if such documents existed. Attor- 
neys refused to produce them in court. 

TOWNLEY’S ACCOUNT. 

Accounts of the Nonpartisan Publishing Co. are kept with the ac- 
counts of the Nonpartisan League, and Mr. O'Leary, the personal secre- 
tary to Mi. Townley is one of the directors of the Consumers’ Store 
Co., creating a zigzig line leading to the head of the organization. No 
papers are known to exist that set forth the power or limitations of 
Bi of Townley or accrediting him with any specific duties, and if 
they do exist, attorneys for the league say they will not be produced. 

‘Thomas M. Keyes, cashier of the Nonpartisan League, treasurer with 
the 1 exchange and former treasurer pro tempore of the United 
Stores Co. yesterday outlined for the first time the system by which the 
league maintains a * Townley account,” subject exclusively to Townley's 
ideas on expenditures for “ the good of the cause.“ 

WHERE is AUTHORITY? 

The testimony of Mr. K regarding Townley’s authority to disburse 
the funds follows, the questions being asked by Attorney Frank Murphy, 
of Minot, N. Dak., seeking to discover what funds Townley may have 
had that are subject to the demand of creditors whom he owes $79,000: 

Q. Then you say there are articles of association in existence.—. 
There were. 

. You do not know where they are now?—A. I do not know. 
. Your counse! has just informed you they are in existence and be 
has them?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Although the general records are supposed to be in your cus- 
tody?—A. Yes. 

AUTHORITY DOUBTFUL. 

Q. You know of no other records or files or documents of the Non- 

rtisan League that would show the power and authority of Mr. Town- 
ie with respect to the disbursement of the funds of the league ?—A. No, 
air; no. 

. No document has ever been in your possession dealing with that 
matter — A. No. 

Q. You refuse to produce the records and documents dealing with the 

wer and authority, if there is any, given to Mr. Townley with respect 
to the handling of funds of the Nonpartisan League? 

Mr. Lempxe. We refuse to produce the articles of association for 
political reasons, which bas no bearing on Mr. Towuley's affairs. 

RECORDS ARE REFUSED, 

Q. Have you any records in regard to what his authority is in respect 
to the league? 

Mr. MANAHAN. That is immaterial as to whether he has any funds. 

a But you will not produce them, Mr. Lempke, if you have any 


0. 
Have you got any; will you answer that ?—A. I decline to answer. 


g: Mr. Keyes, do you sign all the checks of the Nonpartisan Leauge }— 
countersign them. 


g: And they are signed by Mr. Townley ?—A. Yes, sir. 
. You are merely an employee of that organization ?—A. Yes. 

Mr. BAER. Will the gentleman yield? I want to tell the 
origin of this bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BAER. When I came down here to Washington I came 
from one of the greatest wheat-producing countries in the world. 
I came from what is known as the bread basket of the world, 
and I wanted to specialize in food production. -I went to see 
Mr. Hoover to find out what I could do to help increase the food 
supply, and Mr. Hoover is the man who suggested this measure, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Iam inclined to think the gen- 
teman is not so much influenced by Mr. Hoover as he is by 
the president of the Nonpartisan League. 

Mr. BAER. And Mr. Hoover said Congress could make ap- 
propriations to make advances to the farmers, against crops 
and animals. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 


A. 
A. 


I can not yield further. I 


have tried to compliment the gentleman by saying that he is 
the first representative of his organization in this House, and 
he has had so much influence here with the members of the 
Agricultural Committee that they adopted his language, his 
methods, and his quotations in their report. 


Did the gentle- 
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man from North Dakota quote Lord Rhonnda about the needs 
of the allies? Yes; and the Committee on Agriculture adopted 
the language of Lord Rhonnda. Did the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. Barr] quote the language of David Lubin, of 
Rome, on the necessities of agriculture in the United States? 
Yes. Look in the report of the Committee on Agriculture and 
you will find that our usually careful Committee on Agricul- 
ture adopted what the gentleman from North Dakota said 
was said by David Lubin, of Rome. 

Mr, BAER again rose. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; I can not yield. Did 
Herbert Hoover say anything to the gentleman from North 
Dal.ota, and did the gentleman from North Dakota say it to 
the Committee on Agriculture? Yes. Look in the report of 
the Committee on Agriculture and you will find there the exact 
language of the gentleman from North Dakota. All these things 
the Committee on Agriculture accepted from the representative 
of the Nonpartisan League. ‘They swallowed his bait, hook, 
line, and sinker, and they have brought his bill into the House 
somewhat modified and sugar-cunted for the benefit of both 
parties. But did the gentleman of North Dakota [Mr. Barr] 
tell the Committee on Agriculture what the Secretary of Agri- 
culture said about his $50,000,000 free-seed bill for indigent 
farmers? Not a word. 

Mr. BAER. Can the gentleman tell what the Secretary of 
Agriculture said? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the Committee on Agri- 
culture say what the Secretary of Agriculture said? Can they 
aope: 1 eae the Secretary of Agriculture sald in support of 

Mr. BAER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; I challenge any one of 
the Committee on Agriculture to say what the Secretary of 
Agriculture, who had large appropriations for the purchase 
of seeds for the farmer, said. I challenge them to quote 
him in one single word or line indorsing this socialistic propo- 
sition of the gentleman from North Dakota which you gentle- 
men propose to swallow. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. The Secretary of Agriculture was 
against the proposition and so stated. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There you have the testimony 
of an honest man. [Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. HOWARD. And a member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, An honest man and a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. BAER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No. Now let the brilliant 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture [Mr. Lever] place 
his hand on his heart and declare before high heaven that 
these boys of ours over yonder in the trenches must be sup- 
ported by this $10,000,000 grab bill. I summon the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Younc] as a witness to the fact that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture of the United States says that this mat- 
ter of seed is already provided for, and that we do not need 
to give seed away to men who have nothing to pay for the 
seed. Boiled down, what is the proposition of the bill? 
Every honest farmer, every hard-working farmer, every farmer 
who has got property and character enough to get loans from 
a bank, or anybody else who will trust him, can get all the 
money he wants for seed; but any farmer who has been shift- 
less, who has not been thrifty, who has not saved up. who has 
not built a home, who has not got any of the tractors that my 
eloquent friend from New York [Mr. Dempsey] was referring 
to, can go to the United States Treasury and get $450 on his 
promise to pay it some day. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. ` 

Mr. MOORS of Pennsylvania. And to show that the dis- 
ease is contagious, Mr. Chairman, I insert, under leave granted. 
a dispatch from this evening’s Washington Star showing that 
the Russian reds would also like to have the American tax- 
payers furnish them seed on similar terms: 

RUSS PAPERS TELL HOW UNITED STATES CAN HELP—COULD ABRAXCE 
CREDIT ON FAVORABLE TERMS TO PEOPLE, THEY EXPLAIN, 


Petrograd, Russia, March 23,—Semiofiicial newspa „ commenting 
on several enbles received by the soviet government from America, ex- 
pressing sympathy with Russia and offering detachments to the red 
army, say that America could render more substantial belp, which 
would be greatly a inted. Having spent more than 50, 000,000 
rubles ($25,000,000, ) in an unfortunate war, Russia is unable to 
buy the necessary goods with cash, and especially to pay in gold. 

America, they say. could meet the needs of the Russian people b 
arranging a credit on favorable terms. With such oe y is an 
supplies Russia's political and military organizations would soon 
come stronger, the country would 9 revive, and be enabled to 
acquire the wealth by which it could fully pay America for the assist- 
ance rendered, ’ 


Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. DEWALT. It is an amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. DEWALT, I defer to the chairman of the committee for 
five minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moore], always interesting, always vigorous, usu- 
ally wrong [laughter], has made a terrific assault upon this 
bill and upon the committee which is responsible for reporting 
it favorably to the House. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
calls upon the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture to 
put his hand upon his heart and give to this committee of the 
whole any testimony to the effect that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture was favorable to the proposition now under considera- 
tion. The gentleman from Pennsylvania did not quite say that. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania very shrewdly asked me to 
show any testimony upon the part of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture that he favored the original proposition introduced by the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Barr]. That, of course, is 
a trick of one long used to the game. I say that in no spirit of 
criticism to my genial friend from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORD of Pennsylvania. I referred to the $50,000,000 
Baer bill. 

Mr. LEVER. I want to give testimony of the Secretary of 
Agriculture on the bill that we are considering. We are not 
considering the $50,000,000 appropriation bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not reported as the bill 
of the gentleman from North Dakota by the committee? 

Mr. LEVER. It is a substitute bill for the bill of the gentle- 
man from North Dakota. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is not the name of the gentle- 
man from North Dakota attached to the bill? 


Mr. LEVER. Now, I want to read a letter to me dated. 


March 20, 1918, which has already been read into the RECORD 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Runzrl. It is as follows: 


Manch 20, 1918. 

Dear Mr. Lever: As you know, when the Secretary recently ap- 
peared before the Committee on Agriculture he stated that he would 

e sympathetic with any plan that could be devised and operated on 
a business basis for assi ng farmers in the spring-wheat areas who 
are unable to secure credit for the purchase of seed. The Secretary, 
as you know, is attending a series of war conferences which are being 
held in the South under the auspices of the Committee on Public In- 
formation. I have called his attention to the bill (H. R. Jed which 
was reported favorably by the Committee on „ on March 8, 
and I have received word from him that he eves the plan proposed 
would be workable, and also that he favors the new measure and urges 
its immediate passage. 

That is what the Secretary of Agriculture said. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. When the Secretary was before our 
committee with the original Baer bill before it calling for 
$50,000,000 appropriation, and that part of it which authorized 
the expenditure of the money in selling seed wheat on time to 
the farmers, did not the Secretary oppose it and say that that 
was not good business, and have his remarks ever been printed? 

Mr. LEVER. No; and the gentleman from Texas knows why; 
because they were taken in executive session at the request of 
the committee and of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Was it not further understood that 
they were to be edited, and the parts permissible to be printed 
were to be printed, and now the Secretary takes backwater and 
we have not the testimony printed before the House? 

Mr. LEVER. I will say that the Secretary of Agriculture 
has just returned to Washington. I had a talk with his secre- 
tary the other day about these notes. He tells me that the 
Secretary has not had time to look them over, much less to revise 
them. As I recollect it, the Secretary stated before the com- 
mittee that if it would give him a workable plan he would be 
in favor of it as a means of increasing the acreage of wheat 
to the limit. 

Now, the trouble with the gentleman from Texas and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is that they are obsessed with 
the name of the bill. There has not been a single argument 
presented by the leaders of this body—and I say it deliberately 
without fear of contradiction—against this bill except that it 
happens to originate in a particular way. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I have been here 16 long years in this body—I do not 
know how long I will be here—but I say this to you, that if I 
were the worst partisan in Congress I would bury my partisan- 
ship in order that my country’s life and honor might be saved. 
[Applause.] 

I may say further to you, my friends—and I am sorry the 
gentleman is not on the floor, but I think I can say it without 
violating any confidence—that a greater man in this country 
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than the Secretary of Agriculture has indorsed this bill. I be- 
lieve that at the proper time I shall be able to read into the 
Recorp, if this picayunish opposition continues, a letter from 
no less a man, no less a distinguished patriot, than the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and the Navy of the United States. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. The chairman and other gentlemen on the 
committee have been quoting the Secretary of Agriculture this 
afternoon. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. I baye always been told that a chairman had 
to have two qualifications—to know his bill and to have 
patience. : 

Mr. LEVER. I hope I have both. 

Mr. LAZARO. I know the gentleman has both, and the 
he I want to ask is if, in his judgment, this is a good 

Mr. LEVER. I say unhesitatingly, and I have said it in the 
gentleman’s absence on matters of importance, that the only 
reason that would make me support the bill is that the time 
may come when there is great danger of breaking the bread line 
between this country and our allies and our fighting forces at 
the front, or inaugurating a bread line in our own country, and 
if I thought I could prevent it by an increase of the wheat pro- 
duction by 1,000,000 bushels by the expenditure of $7,500,000, it 
would be worth the expenditure—yes; if it were $7,500,000,000, 
91 5 as I am concerned. [Applause.] I am in favor of this 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, this bill would have no place in this House if it were 
not for the fact that we should strain every nerve to raise every 
pound of food possible. It is difficult for those who have never 
had any practical experience in a new country, a country that is 
just being developed, to understand the conditions that exist in 
such a country at that time. 

Some years ago I had an experience in North Dakota, and I 
do not know that the conditions there then were such that the 
failure of the crop was an extremely serious matter. The banks 
were unable to finance the farmer. Those of us who have spent 
our lives in countries where money can be had and where secur- 
ity can be given may not be able to understand that the banks 
in a new country, where their resources are limited, can not 
finance the farming community. I believe that the Representa- 
tives who have spoken on this bill have endeavored to present 
the facts. I believe there are localities where settlers have 
gone who are not the owners of the land, but who have simply 
filed their claims and have invested their all in the purchase 
of farm machinery and farm stock, and I know that a failure 
for them would put them out of business. If it be true, as has 
been stated, that the probabilities are that we will be able to 
raise in the State of Montana alone thirty or forty million bush- 
els of wheat if we pass this bill that we otherwise would not 
raise, I believe that alone is sufficient reason why it should be 


passed. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KREIDER. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. An even more important bread grain in 
Montana at this time is rye, and I have offered an amendment 
to include rye among the cereals that may be purchased under 
this bill. That is the cereal the production of which can be very 
largely increased, most largely increased, in that Northwest sec- 
tion. 

Mr. KREIDER. I thank the gentleman for his information. 
What I was going to say was this: Along about 1890, 1891, or 
1892 I was largely interested in farming wheat in North Dakota, 
and I know that bankers and banks there were absolutely help- 
less after two failures of the crop to supply the necessary seed 
for the farmers. I am told that counties in Montana have 
passed laws or ordinances authorizing the borrowing of $10,000 
to lend the farmers with which to purchase wheat. That is an 
inadequate sum. They will require more money; and I see no 
reason, if it be true, as we are told it is true and have reason 
to believe that it is true, that we should get all of the wheat we 
can to the allies and our soldiers abroad, I see no reason why 
men should get on the floor here and denounce this bill as a 
graft bill when they have passed bills here that would make this 
bill look like 30 cents. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has given us his 
experience as a wheat farmer. With wheat at $5 a bushel for 
seed, and with a limit of $450, is it not important that the mat- 
ter should be left in the discretion of the Secretary, and that 
amount raised so that the real farmers can get the seed? 

Mr. KREIDER. Primarily this bill is designed to assist the 
beginners who have approximately 160 acres of land. 
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By unanimous consent Mr. Kremer was granted leave to 
extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which I 
desire to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered hy the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment oy Mr. DewatT: Page 4, line 6, strike out $450” and 
insert “ $600" in lien thereof. 


Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, I do not propose in any argu- 
ment that I intend to make to accuse anyone of insincerity. I 
desire to give to everyone on the floor of this House the same 
credit for sincerity that I would request for myself in regard 
to any measure. Nor would I, on the other hand, say that this 
is a matter of partisanship, and therefore I disagree with my 
good friend and colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. It 
seems to me that the only question before us is this: Is this 
really a good bill? There, again, I beg leave to pass a remark 
in correction of one of the statements of the chairman of this 
committee. If this is not a good bill. even though the President 
of the United States might countersign the same, it should not 
be passed, and I resent, for the President, the intimation that 
he would favor legislation on partisan grounds, whether good or 
bad. I take the broad ground that when I came to Congress I 
did not resign my manhood, and I take the further stable 
ground that I did not resign my intellectual power, and I did 
not give that into the care and keeping of anyone except my 
God and myself. [Applause.] 

Therefore the plain question here is, Is this a good bill? And 
if it is we ought to vote for it, and If it is not we ought to 
vote against it. What is the fault in this proposition? In the 
first place, it is a regular Pandora's box. It seeks to give to 
everyone in a particular locality $450 for the purchase of seed. 
If this be a Pandora’s box, I want it opened wider. I had 
intended in proper time, but I was excluded by limitation of 
debate, to offer the very wise, the potent, and far-reaching 
amendment that it should Include buckwheat, Why buckwheat? 
I come from the great State of Pennsylvania. Alongside of the 
boundaries of Pennsylvania is the great State of New York. 
The grand hills of Pennsylvania and New York in the fall of 
the year are clad with the fleecy white of the ripened buck- 
wheat. This buckwheat goes into the making of buckwheat 
cakes, and therefore we should have buckwheat for our soldiers 
from Pennsylvania and New York, because theré are more in 
the draft from Pennsylvania and New York than from any 
other two States in the Union because of population. But I am 
not satisfied with buckwheat. I want also to include sorghum, 
because buckwheat cakes are not good unless we have sorghum. 

Then, more than that, I desire that the southern people shall 
be taken care of in this matter, for we are to have lots of colored 
troops who will be charged with the defense of this Nation, and 
the Lord knows and the negro thinks that there is vothing better 
than “possum fat and ‘lasses,” and so I intend to include 
molasses before I get through with this. Just see how ridicu- 
lous the proposition is. If the men from a restricted district 
are to be given money to purchase seed, then why not say that 
every man who raises sheep in a certain restricted district shall 
be given $450 for the purpose of raising sheep, in order that 
we may haye the wool supply increased, because that is also 
necessary for the clothing of the people who are at the front. 
Let us go further. Let us say that every man who raises cattle 
shall get $450, because we need hides to make boots, and the 
soldiers must wear boots or shoes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, it reduces itself to an ab- 
surdity, and that is what it is. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, this bill is intended to in- 
crease the food supply of the country. Whether it will accom- 
plish that purpose or not we do not know, but it is intended in 
good faith for that purpose. I have offered an amendment to 
include rye among the cereals that may be purchased, because 
of the fact that in the northwestern mountain section of the 
country the largest possible increase of production of bread- 
making cereal can be secured through the raising of spring rye. 

It is the one absolutely sure crop in all that subhumid section, 
and if we are to assist the farmers of that section in the matter 
of seed we should certainly furnish them with seed rye as 
well as wheat. The bill therefore ought to be perfected by 
including rye among the cereals that may be purchased and 
sold to farmers. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the House, I recognize the importance of aiding and encour- 
acing agriculture. It is the greatest industry in the United 


States and one of the most important at the present time, It 
occurs to me that to inerease the products and yield of the 


farm, if it can be done legitimately and in a way that is up- 
right, would be quite the proper thing to do as a war mesure. 
Now, I remember Congress voted the President of the United 
States the authority to use the Army and Navy and all the re- 
sources of our Republic for the winning of the war. I have 
heard the chairman of the committee say that this is a patriotic 
measure, a war measure, and an emergency measure, and I 
want to say that what he said about that appeals to me. 

If this will nid in putting down or winning the war, then I 
am in favor of it, But I want to say that under the war 
powers given to our Commander in Chief, the President of the 
United States can buy and take over every ounce of seed 
wheat and every other crop there is in the United States. He 
can hire men to put it in. He can hire it cut. He can do that 
tu-day outside of this bill Just us well as he can send men 
into the forest to cut timber. I have read something of the 
testimony in this case, and may I say the more I looked into it 
the more complicated it and its origin became to me. I read 
how the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] came before 
the committee and said that they had had no rain down there 
for a year and a half and they wanted this bill in order to aid 
them. Then I read about that bobtailed moth or some kind 
of a blight and the drought up there in North Dakota or Min- 
nesota, and I find that they wanted this bill up there to aid 
them because they have had a failure of crops. Then I read 
from the reports that Minnesota had 66,000,000 bushels, North 
Dakota 61,000,000 bushels, and South Dakota 47,000,000 bushels 
of spring wheat last year—1917. 

I was over in the Senate this morning and I heard a joint 
resolution from South Dakota, passed by the Legislature, both 
Senate and Tlouse, of South Dakota, stating that they did not 
want any of this aid and they did not approve of this “ punk” 
talk that is going on down here in Congress, as fur as that 
State is concerned. I heard the lady Congresswoman [Miss 
RANKIN] from Montana proudly reciting how much wheat they 
raised out there in Montana year after year, until I thought 
that was the greatest wheat-raising State in the world. It is 
not a shortage of seed. It is but an assistance and ald to the 
farmer that is wanted in the spring-wheat region because of 
crop failure. Now, if we are going to render aid to the farmers, 
let us begin right. Up in my State we have a patriotic gov- 
ernor, a modest, plain, splendid business man. He took the 
money in his pocket, and when the boys from Michigan and 
Wisconsin in the cantonment at Camp Custer were without 
rubbers and were catching cold and threatened with pneumonia 
and it seemed that the Government could not get rubbers, the 
governor went down to Chicago and the next day sent back 
17,000 pairs of rubbers for the boys. [Applause.] That was 
no Indian gift. 

He is not asking that we have any spring wheat; he is not 
asking to have them replaced. Our Federal reserve banks will 
allow the farmer to put his note in the bank for six months and 
that will be sufficient time to grow the wheat. Our National 
and State banks up in Michigan will loan money to any honest 
farmer for the purchase of seed or for buying young stock, and 
they are not too particular about any security, either. Up in 
our State we are expending $870.000 this spring for farm trac- 
tors—1,000 of them. Seed corn is now being shipped Into Michi- 
gan by the carload from South Dakota and sold for $5 per 
bushel in order to aid the farmers to plant their crops. Michi- 
gan is a wonderful State, and if you gentlemen in those States 
into which the blight and rust comes and in which droughts 
last for a year and a half will settle and do your farming 
there you will avoid all that trouble. I invite you to come 
and live in Michigan, with its grand schools and church spires 
piercing the blue vault of heaven. It is one of Uncle Sam's 
best and greatest of States. It has the oldest agricultural col- 
lege and the greatest university and schoolhouses on nearly 
every four corners; where the fields are veritable gardens and 
the people are prosperous. 

Mr. VARE. Is the gentleman going to vote for the bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I can hardly tell; I want to see 
what the bill looks like when we get through with it. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Chairman, if the intent and purpose of this bill is all that 
is claimed for it, then it ought to receive the unanimous vote of 
this body. We appropriate money by the billions to aid in win- 
ning the war. I am giad we are able to do so. And I for one 
want to do everything possible to win. This contest has settled 
down to one between the United States and Germany. I am 
both for my country and winuing the war. To me there is no 
semblance of a doubt as to the outcome if only our allies can 
hold out until we can develop our strength on n war footing. 
If England and France can withstand the attack of the entire 
forces of our enemies in solid mass, then it must follow that 
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when our Army is equipped and added to the forces of our 
allies: we must win. No better fighting men ever fought in 
battle than the American soldier. He is not excelled in courage, 
intelligence, or endurance when put to the test. Already he has 
proven his prowess to the enemy; and, as stated by Paul Jones, 
“We have not commenced to fight yet.” 

And may I add to those of us who will not be called on to bear 
the brunt of battle that it is our duty to encourage and render 
every possible aid not only to our soldiers but to our country as 
well. We should never be found wanting in our support at any 
time. There is one thing each and all of us can do, and that is 
to support and sustain the morale of our Army. We should not 
be too quick at every turn of misfortune or when everything is 
not going to please us to criticize and say, “I told you so.” We 
have 2 splendid chance now of winning while our allies are 
fighting. 

Some cry “ Peace!” „Peace!“ There can be no peace at the 
present time. All this peace talk is utter nonsense just now. It 
is even worse than nonsense. All the talk about peace hurts now. 
All the peace we could get now would be the peace that would 
go with unconditional and abject surrender. Peace talk now 
is encouraging to the enemy. It is near treason and must be 
stopped, if no other way than by bullets. Look at Russia and 
what Germany did to that country. We are richer than all the 
central powers put together. Our forefathers fought for our 
beloved Republic, with its opportunities and benefits for a home 
for us as free men. In 1823 President Monroe declared that 
neither North nor South America should thereafter be open to 
European colonization. President Cleveland in 1895 reaffirmed 
and sustained the Monroe doctrine in settling the Venezuelan 
boundary. Dewey did not hesitate to challenge ang defy Ger- 
many at Hongkong in 1898, when he told the German commodore 
prince, brother of the Kaiser, in command of the German fleet, 
that if he interfered at Manila he must take the consequences, 
Let us not relinquish. Let us encourage our Army while in the 
fight. Let us encourage our allies. The great stay-at-home 
urmy must understand it has a task to perform in supporting 
and sustaining those in the field. Let us be sure that we are 
helping and not knocking. We set out to lick Germany. We 
can do it. It will take time, but we will do it. And in the name 
of our homes and our country let us stand together like one man 
and exert every effort and every means to do it. Let us catch 
every spy and impose the penalty of a traitor on him. We 
ought to have commenced that before now. If this bill will aid 
in winning the war, let us vote for it. The chairman of the 
committee said it was a war measure. But while we are at 
war can not the same thing be and is not the same thing said 
of every bill, This bill limits the loan to $450 to any one farmer, 
The Government lets the money through the bank or county 
agent and has security on the growing crop. If some law could 
be passed by which a farmer could get a short-time loan in 
every part of the country to put in and harvest his crops, I am 
sure it would aid production. 

Mr. Chairman, agriculture is the greatest of all American in- 
dustries, We have a population estimated at 110,000,000, one- 
third of whom reside in the country, and are actively engaged in 
agriculture. This Congress is composed of 435 Members, all of 
whom are interested in the question of agriculture, but perhaps 
not more than 30 of whom either reside on farms or are directly 
engaged in farming or make that their business when at home, 
Agriculture is likewise the most scientific of all industries. It 
can not be wholly controlled by human endeavor or any human 
invention. It is dependent on the elements. It must have sun- 
shine; it must have rain; and these are not affected by human 
ingenuity. The crops are destroyed by frosts and storms; they 
are subject to pests and insects. The farmer has an endless 
task to cultivate and secure his crops. His is no sinecure. 
Turn the clock forward or turn the clock backward, it makes no 
difference to him; his work is from sun to sun, and eight hours 
labor a day would leave to him a half holiday. 

The farmer is urged to plant more crops in order to feed 
those who raise no crops, who live in the cities, and are not 
engaged in agriculture. The farmer is patriotic. He must 
supply the food to feed the Army and his sons to fight the 
battles. “Back to the farm” was a familiar slogan before 
war was declared. I, for one, know that a young man will not 
remain on a farm merely as a matter of sentiment, when he 
can do better in the city, or at some other kind of work. 
Neither do I blame a young man for bettering his conditions. 
The social life in the city is attractive. There are many op- 
portunities for the young man in town which do not come to 
him on the farm. This does not mean, however, that farm life 
is not agreeable and most enjoyable. _ 

For the purpose of inducing the farmer to raise more wheat 
the President has fixed the price of wheat at $2.20 per bushel 


for the year 1918. We raised 417,347,000 bushels winter wheat 
and 250,359,000 bushels spring wheat, making a total of 667,- 
706,000 bushels wheat in the year 1917. It is hoped by fix- 
ing the price of wheat that there will be increase enough to 
make our production of wheat this year 1,000,000,000 bushels. 

When the price of wheat was reduced by the President to 
$2.20 a bushel, the price to the farmer dropped on the same day 
45 cents per bushel, while the price of bread remained the same, 
This was a clear loss to the farmer. 

An increase of $1 per bushel for wheat only adds 1} cents to 
a 16-ounce loaf of bread ; 43 bushels of wheat will make a barrel 
of flour. The bran and middlings pays the grinding, and a bar- 
rel of flour will make three hundred 16-ounce loaves of bread. 

The average yield of wheat in Michigan last year was 12 
bushels per acre. It cost 823 to plow the ground, furnish the seed 
and fertilizer, harvest, do the thrashing, marketing, and pay 
interest of 5 per cent upon the fair value of the land, with nothing 
for the wear and tear or loss on implements. Anyone think- 
ing this is too much, let him figure it up and see; and then if the 
profit is too large in his estimate, he ought to buy a farm and 
try farming for a while. 

It is splendid of those who never lived on a farm to tell the 
farmers to raise more wheat and farm products. Did you ever 
hear of a farmer telling the manufacturer to make more imple- 
ments, cloth, automobiles, or furniture? Last year the farmer 
was told to raise more potatoes. The farmer did so. Now, the 
market has failed him. The farmer is asked now to raise more 
breadstuff. He is patriotic. He will do his best. But as one 
interested in farming may I suggest for the farmers to ask the 
Government to produce and supply more coal. Nor would I 
limit it to the request of the farmer. I hope every coal man will 
make a like request upon the Government and miners for more 
coal. Then there is the municipal coal yards and the chambers 
of commerce. They can all help to get coal. We ought to com- 
mence now. Last year we were told to wait until fall. Let us 
not wait this year. As an emergency matter affecting our 
homes, let us not delay getting in our coal or planting every acre 
of land possible to crops, and we will be strengthened in winning 
the war. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate on this amendment and this 
section is now concluded. The vote is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Raker], which the Clerk will 

report. 

The amendment was reported. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The vote now is upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DEWALT], 
which the Clerk will report. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monperr], which the 
Clerk will report. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton], which 
the Clerk will report. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes _ 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is called for, 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 37, noes 63. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that the vote just taken disclosed the presence of 
a quorum—37 and 63. 

The CHAIRMAN (after counting). 
four gentlemen are present—a quorum. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Those in favor of taking the vote by 
tellers will rise and stand until they are counted. [After 
counting.] Not a sufficient number have risen, The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to 
rovide for and secure the voluntary mobilization and distribution of 
arm labor for the production and harvesting of agricultural crops for 
the year 1918, and to advance railroad fares and other actual traveling | 


expenses for the transportation of such labor, upon such terms and con- 
ditions and subject to such regulations as he shall prescribe. For 


One hundred and twenty- 


1918. 
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Mr. EVIRA, . Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered — Mr. . STEVENSON: Page 4, line 22, after the 
word “immediately,” ke out the period, sert a semicolon, and 
add the following: 

“ Provided, That agricultural labor actually engaged in agriculture 
and needed for cultivati or harvesting crops where * shall not 
be mobilized for tra: ation hereunder, nor shall agricultural labor 
be removed from any State in violation of its laws.” 


Mr. LEVER, Mr. Chairman, if my colleague will permit, I 
will say that I consulted members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and submitted to them this amendment that the gentleman 
submitted to me, and there is no objection to its adoption. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does the mobilization plan 
of farm labor contemplate the moving of farm hands north from 
California or Washington, say, and then to Montana, for in- 
stance? 

Mr. LEVER. They are not engaged in farm labor of that 
kind. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I thought that was the mo- 
bilization pian. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Srevenson] is recognized. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. What is the question? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Will the gentleman explain a little the 
reference to the removal of farm labor in violation of the laws 
of the several States? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to interfere 
with the speech of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
STEVENSON] at all, or take his time, but I desire to offer at 
the proper time a motion to strike this entire section from 
the bill. I want to know just when that motion should be made, 
Is it in order now? 

The CHAIRMAN, If the gentleman will send it to the 
Clerk's desk it will be submitted at the proper time. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, in response to the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McCormick], just pro- 
pounded to me, about what we mean by the part of the amend- 
ment which provides that they shall not remove labor from any 
State in violation of its laws, I will state that you will find in 
a great many of the States that labor solicitors are designated 
as “immigrant agents,” and they are prohibited from operating 
in a great many of the States in certain seasons of the year when 
labor is engaged, and when it would break contracts to take it 
away ; and they are prohibited from operating at all without any 
licenses almost all the year in a good many respects. We do 
not want to put the Secretary of Agriculture and his agents in 
the position of violating those laws, and therefore that provision 
should: be inserted here. 

Then as to the other, the provision is that laborers shall not 
be removed when engaged in agriculture and needed in cultivat- 
ing and harvesting the crops where manifestly it would be a dis- 
astrous and foolish thing after crops were begun and had partly 
been made and completed, but not gathered, to remove the labor 
away from there, because there is a scarcity of farm labor every- 
where, and in the South in particular, 

Everybody knows that our labor is largely colored labor, and 
a proposition in midsummer to give them a free ride to Kansas 
or Montana or anywhere else would denude the cotton and corn 
farms of their labor in less than 48 hours. A colored man likes 
to ride, and especially ride free, and if you were to rig up a train 
half a mile long and put on the timetable the statement that its 
first stop was at Hades, and that all colored people could ride 
free, it would be crowded to the doors. They will go, no matter 
where they are going, and even if they think they will never 
come back; and if you remove them from where they are taking 
in a crop, that crop will be a loss, and they may never come back. 

Mr. VARE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. VARE. I can not understand why yeu want to decry 
the negroes of your community and at the same time say that 
their labor is so important. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I am not decrying the negroes, but I am 
decrying the inducements to take them away at the time when 
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our crops require attention. We think a great deal more about 
the colored man than many communities do where there are not 
so many of them, and we do not propose to vote for a measure 
here which provides that the Secretary of Agriculture and his 
agents can take them away from us at the time when our crops 
are at the most critical stage, and when it would be most de- 
structive to the agricultural interests of the South. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there 
for a question? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I did not quite catch the language of the 
amendment as it was read. As I understand it, it would not 
prevent that sort of labor going voluntarily? 

Mr. STEVENSON. No. It provides against their being 
mobilized; those who are engaged in agriculture and who are 
needed where they are engaged for the purpose of cultivating 
and harvesting a crop 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. ELSTON. I heard the gentleman’s reference to that part 


of his amendment which says that the provision shall not op- 


erate if in violation of State laws. 

Mr. STEVENSON. No. That is not the amendment. The 
amendment provides that they shall not transport labor out of a 
State where it is, under those circumstances, contrary to the 
laws of the State to transport it. 

Mr. ELSTON. In explanation of that the gentleman said 
some States have laws against soliciting labor. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes; soliciting labor and especially re- 
moving labor. 

Mr. ELSTON. Under that provision no solicitation of labor 
under this act would be made at all if the provisions of State 
laws provided against that kind of thing? 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman does not understand the 
amendment. It provides that there shall be no soliciting or 
removing of agricultural labor from a State in violation of any 
law against it. 

i = 3 Agricultural labor is all this bill refers to, 
s it no 

Mr. STEVENSON. You heard the statistics quoted here 
yesterday showing that there is a shortage of agricultural labor 
in every State and community in the Union, and you can not 
help the situation by removing agricultural labor from one 
place to another. The proposition, as I understand it, is to 
develop agricultural labor by gathering up the unemployed in 
the cities and the unemployed everywhere and getting them 
mobilized and marshaled into the agricultural ranks, where 
they can be trained to become agricultural laborers. 

“Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In view of the argument of the 
gentleman from South Carolina, I want to ask him if he thinks 
the Secretary of Agriculture would take farm labor from South 
Carolina in a way to injure the agriculture of South Carolina? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I do not know whether he woul? or not, 
but I found out a good while ago, in my experience in the 
State legislature, that if you make it plain in legislation that 
people can not do what you do not want them to do they will 
not do it, but if you do not make it plain that they can not 
do it they may try to do it, and the demoralization of our 
people because of the fear that they may do it and the knowledge 
of the fact that they can do it is almost as bad. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What laws have you in South 
Carolina to prevent the shipping away or taking out of labor? 

Mr. STEVENSON. There is a law against soliciting and 
removing agricultural labor by any agent, either from the State 
or anywhere else, at a time when it is injurious to the agricul- 
tural interests, and there are similar laws in every southern 
State and in practically all the agricultural States. 

Mr. HOWARD. I desire to be recognized in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. Before the gentleman proceeds, let us see if we 
can not limit this debate. I ask unanimous consent that the 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 35 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina to 
control the time? 

Mr. LEVER. No; the Chair to control the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to know then who 
desire to occupy time? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, in view of the large number of 
gentlemen who have indicated their desire to speak I will with- 
draw my request temporarily. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this provision 
ought to stay in this bill without any amendment or else this 
whole section ought to go out, one of the two. If you can not 
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pick up farm labor in one community that is already mobilized 
and move it from one State to another, then the whole section is 
not worth a-thrip. That is the whole wisdom of the provision, 
and if that is not its intent, then it does not amount to a row of 
pins one way or the other. The amendment of the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson] prohibits that. In the 
State of Georgia, for instance, we have a statute which provides 
that you can not entice farm labor even from one farm to an- 
other, and if you do it you commit a misdemeanor, 

Mr. VARE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VARE. Do the farm laborers vote in the gentleman’s 
State? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes; the farm laborers vote in Georgia. And 
if it will be any relief to the gentleman’s conscience or his mind, 
I will say to him that the intelligence of the people of my State 
is about as good as that of the people of the gentleman’s State. 

Now, if you can confine the transfer of labor to the State, then 
this section is not worth the paper it is written on. If you can 
not pick up farm labor in Oklahoma and take it over into Ne- 
braska to help harvest the wheat crop at the time when it is 
needed there, then what is this section intended for? The gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] gets up here and says 
that in a few minutes he is going to read a letter from a very 


distinguished citizen of this country, whom we all honor and f 


love, in support of this bill, and yet the gentleman emasculates 
the very purposes of the bill by agreeing to the amendment of 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson]. 

If the amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina pre- 
yails, and if this section remains in this bill, then it is the most 
vicious section that I have ever seen. The purpose of the sec- 
tion is so that you can pick up large bodies of agricultural 
labor and transport them from one State to another, and that the 
Government of the United States can advance the railroad fare 
to do it to save the grain crop of the Nation. The gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON] by his amendment will 
tie the hands of the Government in gathering the grain crop. 
Now, if there is a shortage of labor, and you are going to per- 
mit these people to go into your State and offer free trips and 
free meals on this “joy ride“ to the farm laborers of this 
country, the truth of the business is that one-third of the labor 
of this country will be riding on the railroad trains all the time 
when they could be engaged in gathering the crops and plant- 
ing other crops. .I say this is the greatest legislative monstrosity 
that I have ever seen in my life, and instead of being a benefit 
to the farmers you are injuring them. And when the world is 
on fire and American boys and French boys and English boys 
are dying in Europe this very minute, we are here fiddling 
around with a puny little seed bill that does not amount to a 
hill of beans, and we haye been occupying the time of the 
American Congress with it for two long days. It makes me 
sick. Talk about doing something! Why do you not do some- 
thing that amounts to something? The gophers will eat up all 
this seed out there in the deserts of Montana if you send it 
there. It is a perfect monstrosity, and I am disgusted with this 
debate and these patriotic appeals that are being made in sup- 
port of it, when it does not amount to a bawbee, and every man 
supporting it knows that it does not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. All time has expired. The question is on the 
amendment. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Rusey) there were—ayes 24, noes 54. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, strike out all of section 2, 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to take the 
time of the committee for more than a minute or two. Atten- 
tion has been called already to conditions that exist with respect 
to the labor supply in certain sections of our country, If you 
at this time of year hold out the mere suggestion that anybody 
has the authority to invite the labor on the farms in my section 
of the country to go joy riding on a train to the western part 
of the country at the expense of the Government, you will 
demoralize conditions in a way that will do forty times more 
harm than we can hope to overcome by any good to result from 
this bill. I would say to the friends of this bill, as one who yet 


reserves decision as to how he will vote on this measure—I 
will say to you most interested in the bill that if you hope to 
see it pass it would be the part of wisdom to adopt this amend- 
ment and cut out this section of the bill. There are some States, 
as was said by the gentleman from Georgia, that have statutes 
penalizing the practice of enticing away labor. 


I an not in- 


formed whether that is true in all of the States in his section 
of the country, but there is such a statute in Alabama. I dare 
say it is not the case in all the States to be affected. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. I want to call the gentleman's attention to 
the fact that the Department of Labor and the Agricultural 
Department now has in every State of this Union representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture and the industrial end of 
labor, and they are scientifically and intelligently gathering all 
the surplus labor to put in places where they belong. They are 
doing it in the gentleman's State and in mine this minute. 

Mr, STEAGALL. I am not informed that there is being car- 
ried on any interference with farm labor throughout the coun- 
try. If it is, it has not been called to my attention, and I 
think I represent a section that would be the first to suffer. It 
is all right to resort to such methods to secure labor peculiarly 
fitted for work in shipbuilding or other activities indispensable 
to successful conduct of the war, but not to take laborers from 
one farm to remove them to another. 

Mr. HOWARD. That is the object, to keep your section and 
mine from suffering by proper cooperation of work. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does not the gentleman think 
that if we appropriate enough money and invite labor to travel 
at the expense of the Government we are asking the I. W. W. 
to the successful conduct of the war, but not tc take laborers from 

Mr. STEAGALL. I do not know how it would work in that 
connection. 

Ws JOHNSON of Washington. 
of it. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I know what labor conditions are in my 
part of the country, and I know what it means to invite the 
negroes of that section to change employment and to take trips 
across the country at the expense of the Government. I don’t 
think the Secretary of Agriculture would desire to interfere in 
such fashion. But to give any one power to do so would neces- 
sarily disturb conditions. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise for the purpose of oppos- 
ing the proposition, 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri,.a member 
of the committee, has a preferential right. 

Mr. WELLING. I will yield in favor of the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. RUBEY. If the Chair and the House will agree to 
allow me five minutes after the gentleman from Utah concludes, 
I would be glad to have him speak now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I would like to have a few 
minutes to favor the striking out of the section. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no limitation of time. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the time for debate 
on this paragraph may be extended, and after the gentleman 
from Utah has five minutes I may proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I want three minutes. 

Mr. DYER. I want three minutes. 5 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto shall 
conclude in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this paragraph and amend- 
ments thereto shall conclude in 30 minutes. If the Chair Is to 
control the time the Chair will have to take the names of 
Members who are to have the time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that 
we need to play politics any longer; we are going to pass this 
bill this evening or we are going to quit. I object. j 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no 


That would be the effect 


quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina 
makes a point of no quorum, and the Chair will count. [After 
counting.} One hundred and thirteen Members present, a 
quorum. 

Mr. RUBEY. Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, I want every gentleman on the floor who is opposed to 
this section to give me his attention, and certainly you can do 
that for the period of five minutes. Let us discuss this for a 
moment, and let us see what the proposition is upon which we 
are about to vote. Under the law which we passed last summer 
we made an appropriation of $2,000,000, in which was included 
a proposition to mobilize the labor of this country. Two hun- 
dred thousand dollars of that two million was set aside for that 
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purpose. The President of the United States, from the large 
emergency appropriation given to him, set aside $800,000 for the 
same purpose. That $800,000, added to the $200,000, made 
available a million dollars to be used for the purpose of looking 
after the labor situation throughout the country. That money 
was placed at the disposal of the Secretary of Labor and the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and they have cooperated in its ex- 
penditure and in formulating plans for the work. With that 
money they have been organizing their forces and mobilizing the 
labor of this country. 

They are doing it now. Under the provisions of section 2 of 
this bill we are simply appropriating $2,500,000 to let them go 
right on with the work that they are now doing. That is all 
there is to it. We have in this country now the voluntary mo- 
bilization of labor. It is a voluntary proposition from begin- 
ning to end. This section provides for the voluntary mobiliza- 
tion of labor. The amendment offered by the gentleman from 
South Carolina a moment ago, which was defeated, should have 
been adopted—not that it is necessary, because it is not abso- 
lutely necessary. Everyone knows, or should know, that the 
Secretary of Agriculture is not going down into your State or 
my State or into any other State and take agricultural labor 
from work in which it is employed and take it somewhere else. 
He is not doing that now and he is not going to do it in the 
future. Under the provisions of this section that sort of thing 
will not be done. 

I have here a statement from the Department of Agriculture. 
I will insert it in the Recorp for the information of the House. 
I wish that I had time to read it from beginning to end. This 
statement sets forth, in brief, what is being done and what has 
been done since the law was enacted last summer. It is 
dated March 28, which is to-day, and was furnished me this 
morning from the Department of Agriculture. It says: 


MEMORANDUM FOR MR, HARRISON, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF FARM MANAGEMENT, 
Washington, D. O., March 28, 1918. 


Immodiately upon a request that this office take up for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture a study of farm-labor conditions and practical 
methods of meeting the situation, we detailed a number of men from 
the regular staff of the office for field work in States from which the 
most urgent requests for help had been received, These men immedi- 
ately began the work of establishing suitable organizations for handling 
the situation, particularly with reference to gaining correct informa- 
tion as to the actual n of farmers for labor, and information as to 
the extent and nature of available sources of labor for farm work. 
With the approval of the food-production bill by the President in 
August, we were provided with emergency funds to carry on our farm- 
labor work and to extend our facilities of service in that direction, 
We immediately began the appointment of farm-help specialists upon 
the joint recommendation of the extension service and State council 
of defense in the States concerned, - The country as a whole was 
divided into four general sections, with a supervising farm-help spe- 
clalist appointed in charge of each section. To date 38 farm-help 
specialists have been appointed, some of them in charge of two States. 
Appointments are now Rous in the other States. 

ur farm-help specialists have taken up the work in the most active 
manner. The organization for handling the farm-labor pores in- 
cludes, first, the county agricultural agents and the farm-bureau men 
or community committee men in each county. In every State the 
services of these men have been gladly given in cooperation with our 
farm-hel cialists in meeting the labor situation. The total force 
of men in the extension organizations, including the farm-bureau men, 
is more than 100,000 for the whole country. Our farm-help spe- 
cialists are also receiving the cooperation of the State and county 
councils of defense, State commissioners of agriculture, State commis- 
sioners of labor, in States supplied with such officials, and of farmers’ 
and business men's organizations of all kinds. The Department of 
Agriculture has a standing agreement with the Department of Labor 
by which the latter department cooperates with us in supplying help 
requested from their employment offices. 

ur farm-help s alists have been actively 2 during the past 
two months in effecting an organization for taking a farm fabor and 
crop censns, which is now in progress in 46 States, with reports re- 
ceived from 2 States. In connection with this survey, in which more 
than 6,000,000 farms were visited, the public-school systems were 
utilized cooperatively to the fullest extent. Moreover, in one State the 
R school children took a complete survey of ayailable farm labor. 
All farm-help specialists are now actively engaged in the program of 
bringing about an intimate business cooperation between the town and 
country, In Kansas our farm-help specialist has found 50,000 city 
residents with previous farm experience willing to work in the harvest 
field if their services are required. Similar results are being secured 
in Pennsylvania, New York, South Dakota, Utah, and elsewhere. 


I want to read from that statement what has been done in one 
State, the State of Kansas: 

The farm-hel ecialists are now activel, a 
of bringing abate an intimate business 8 cor N i = own 
and the country. In Kansas our farm-help specialist has found 50,000 
city residents with previous farm experlence— 

They are not men who have never been on a farm, but there 
are 50,000 of them in the State of Kansas who have had previous 
farm experience— 
willing to work in the harvest fields if their services are required. Simi. 


lar results are being secured in Pennsylvania, New York, South Dakota, 
Utah, and elsewhere, ` 


In every State in this Union to-day they are getting together 
the information, they are finding the men who have had farm 
experience, They are getting them, not from the farms where 
they are now at work, but from the cities and the villages. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. RUBEY. I sincerely hope that the amendment to strike 
out section 2 of this bill will not prevail. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
which I desire to offer—a perfecting amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, All debate upon this amendment has 
expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL] to strike out the 
section. 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
STEAGALL) there were—ayes 35, noes 73. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RAGSDALE: Page 4, line 19, after the 
word “ prescribed,” strike out the remainder of the paragraph, 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I move that debate on this 
amendment be now closed. If the Members will indulge me for 
a moment. I move that all debate on this amendment be now 
closed. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina 
moves that all debate on this particular amendment be now 
closed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. RAGSDALE]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. 
sion. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 3 

Mr. HOWARD and Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, may we 
have the amendment again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
again reported. 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was again reported. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. COX. -Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Utah rise? 

Mr. WELLING. To move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order the 
gentleman from Indiana comes too late. [Cries of“ No! 1 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee again divided; and there were—ayes 8, 
noes 62. 

So the amendment was rejected. : 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Chairman, I offer the pro forma amend- 
ment to strike out the last word of section 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Chairman, I had not thought of discuss- 
ing this bill and expected to be content with voting for it after 
it had been perfected by the Committee of the Whole House. 
Some statements were made here yesterday, however, in gen- 
eral debate which it seems to me ought to be answered. 

It has been contended that this bill was a “raid upon the 
Treasury“; that it was designed to aid some particular small 
section of the country as against other sections; that it was 
vicious class legislation; and that it was recognizing an organi- 
zation of farmers who were the least worthy representatives 
of their class. 

I do not belong to the Nonpartisan League referred to. It 
has no standing in the State of Utah, which in part I have the 
honor to represent. I am as much opposed as any man here to 
the organization of farmers as a class to work against other 
elements-in our political life as a class. I represent farmers 
who work out their problems through the regular channels of 
our political organizations, and I shall not want to come here 
and represent them if they array themselves in one political 
group to fight other elements in our national life. I fear, how- 
ever, that much of the debate here yesterday was calculated to 
bring about that very result. 

Food is the most important single element in the war. You 
can not train men or fight them without it; you can not build 
a battle plane or launch a boat unless your workers eat. Every 


Mr. Chairman, upon that I ask for a divi- 
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arm of allied power would drop palsied and useless within a 
week if the ceaseless stream of food from the American farm 
was suddenly stopped. 

The American farmer knows this as well as any other man 
in the world. You have sent his son to the trenches while he 
has enlisted at home to win this war. He manifests the same 
degree of patriotism and devotion that he has shown in every 
past struggle for human liberty. 

Every consideration of self-interest has been appealed to. 
Our boys from the farms are in the trenches with your boys 
from the city, and every farmer feels that the protection and 
eare of these boys—your boy and his boy alike—is largely in 
his keeping. 

The men who serve here from these agricultural States repre- 
sent these farmers, and it is fair to assume that they have 
the same degree of patriotism and intelligence in pointing out 
the needs of agriculture in America as you possess in calling 
attention to the needs of its commerce, or its munitions, or its 
shipping, or its manufactories. They would be false to their 
duty if they failed to do it, and I apprehend they will not 
shrink from that duty because of any charge of sectionalism 
or of class interest. 

But in a large sense this legislation is less important to 
Montana and Utah and the Dakotas than it is to Boston, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, and New York. 

The farmers of the West in asking for this relief were not 
thinking primarily of their own interests or their own profits. 
Indeed the element of profit has already been taken from him 
by legislation fixing the price of wheat and sugar. Every 
intelligent man to-day knows that there is little profit to the 
farmer in either crop. 

You have fixed the price of the output of these western farms, 
but you have left the farmer a victim of the Harvester Trust 
and the other combines which multiply the prices of the equip- 
ment he must have to grow his crop and to move it to the 
markets of the world. 

It would be futile to attempt, within the narrow limits of 
this debate, to show this in detail; but one single item in con- 
nection with the price of wheat will illustrate the entire ques- 
tion. Wheat and beets are the chief agricultural crops of my 
district and of my State. The farmer realizes $1.80 per bushel 
net for his wheat. This wheat reaches the market in sacks 
manufactured in Calcutta. It costs him, in normal times, to 
sack his grain about 4 cents per bushel. Wholesale dealers 
are now distributing the sacks for the 1918 wheat crop to retail 
dealers. They are quoting a price on these sacks of 32 cents 
each. It will cost these farmers 16 cents per bushel to sack 
their grain this year, as against 4 cents before the-war. What 
is true of sacks is true of binder twine, labor, and farm 
machinery. 

The price of wheat was not fixed to help the western farmers. 
Immediately after the price was fixed wheat dropped 40 cents 
per bushel. The price was fixed in the interest of the con- 
sumers of wheat here and throughout the allied world. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yteld for a 
question? 

Mr. WELLING. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would like to know when wheat 
was reduced and fell 40 cents a bushel whether the price of 
bread followed it down? 

Mr. WELLING. I am not prepared to discuss that problem. 
It is a digression I do not care to go into. 

Any stimulation this bill ean possibly give to the production 
of wheat in the West is not a benefit to the West, where the 
wheat is grown. It is a benefit, primarily, to the congested 
centers of the East and to the war industries of the Nation. 
The men who stand here pleading for this pittance are not 
thinking of local self-interest. They are working to supply our 
allies and our armies and our industrial life with a product 
more vital at this moment than men, or guns, or ships. [Ap- 
plause.] : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WELLING. I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WELLING. This Congress will lose all sense of justice 


and proportion if it fails to recognize this. We vote billions | 


of dollars to stimulate railroad efficiency and protect stock 
investments in railroad and other securities. We have justified 
cost plus contracts at the instigation of the hogs at Hog Island 
and elsewhere. We have poured advance payments into the 


Japs of contractors to speed up production in every line of war | 


activity. The farmers of America have approved this action 


— 


as an economic necessity. They will feel that the worst sort 
of class discrimination has been practiced against them if this 
meager assistance is not granted freely. 

I think the relief asked for in this bill will not reach the 
farmers of my State or benefit them. There are but few men 
in Utah upon our farms who are so improvident as to be with- 
out seed at this late day. Few men in my State will be willing 
to mortgage their crop to get a loan of $100 for seed. The 
banks of Utah and its Council of National Defense have antici- 
pated this need and made every provision to meet it. The 
money provided in this bill will, in my judgment, never, to any 
extent, be taken from the ‘Treasury of the United States. But, 
if the wheat farmers of the West can be made to feel, by favor- 
able action upon this bill, that they are being considered and 
recognized, it will in every way assist them to meet with forti- 
tude the additional burdens of this colossal conflict. 

If gentlemen really comprehended the serious and grave 
problem of food shortage in America to-day, I think they would 
pause before taking a single additional farmer for the military 
service of the Nation. Not because he is unwilling to serve; 
not because he is less patriotic; not because every fiber of his 
nature is not beating true to the instincts of patriotism in this 
war. But because the highest form of service, the truest pa- 
triotism, and the loftiest ideals of humanity can be best served 
by the devoted efforts of these valiant men who work in the 
silent and unrewarded fields where no bugle blows and no 
crosses for heroic service are distributed. Alone beneath the 
stars at night he is fighting as faithfully as any man who ever 
faced a foreign foe. 

At home last fall I saw and talked with hundreds of these 
men whose unremitting toil had added to the Nation’s life and 
wealth. There was no word of criticism. They assumed that 
all were working and serving alike to sustain the Nation in the 
supreme crisis of this war. With insufficient help they toiled, 
not 8 hours but 12 and 14 hours a day, to make up for the 
absence of their sons. Every man was willing to have his own 
burdens multiplied in order to help out in the conflict. 

It will be a sad day for America if this class of its citizen- 
ship should lose faith in the justice of her institutions or the 
righteousness of her laws. 

You may have your Industrial Workers of the World, your 
foreign element, striking in factories and mines; there may be 
agitators who can temporarily organize an inconsiderable ele- 
ment of these farmers themselves against their own best 
interests, but the American farmer is still the greatest bulwark 
of American liberty to-day. He is quite as patriotic and loyal 
as any man who stands behind and supports the flag of this 
great land. He serves with less thought of profit and greater 
love of liberty than any other element in our population, He 
has consecrated himself, his boys, and his all to the cause of 
human liberty in this war. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto shall close 
in five minutes. 

Mr. NORTON. I have an amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. In 20 minutes. The gentleman from Mary- 
land, the gentleman from North Dakota, the gentleman from” 
South Dakota, and the gentleman from Kansas. I wonder if we 
can not agree 

Mr. DILLON. Suppose the gentleman from Michigan gives 
three minutes to each Member who has a bona fide amendment, 

Mr. LEVER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from South Dakota may have three minutes, the gentleman 
from North Dakota may have three minutes 

Mr. NORTON. I have an amendment, and I want five 
minutes, but I will try to finish in three. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman from North Dakota 
I am going to move to rise as soon as we pass this section. 

Mr. NORTON, I have not spoken to-day. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman from Maryland takes three min- 
utes—I withdraw that—the gentleman from Kansas takes three 
minutes; the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] takes three 
minutes. I ask unanimous consent that debate may close in 20 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto be closed in 20 minutes, the time to be parceled 
out by the gentleman from South Carolina. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right 
to object, I want to ask the gentleman if it is his purpose to rise 
after the 20 minutes is exhausted and if he will now ask unani- 
mous consent to do that; otherwise I shall not agree to this 20 
minutes, 

Mr. LEVER. Let me say in response to the gentleman from 
Texas it is my purpose to rise 
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Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I will ask the gentleman to make 
that request and see if the committee is willing to do it. 

Mr. LEVER. I want to make a statement; I am sure the 
committee will take my word. It is my purpose to ask the com- 
mittee to rise after this section 2 is passed and section 3 is read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORTON. Now, Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina has 
control of the time. 

a NORTON. I haye an amendment which I ask to have 
rea 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from North Dakota. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. NORTON : Pa, A 4, line 22, 
“of,” strike out “ $2. ,000 “ and insert 3,000,000." 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. LEVER. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. Norton]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Dakota is rec- 
ognized for five minutes. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the amendment that I propose provides for an increase 
in the amount to be given the Secretary of Agriculture to mo- 
bilize farm labor. 

Unlike several of my good friends who have discussed this bill 
to-day, I do not believe that in passing this bill, or in enacting 
this proposed legislation, the Congress would be ‘doing any more 
than it should do for the agricultural interests of the country. 

I want to call the attention of the members of the committee 
to a cartoon which I hold in my hand, by Herbert Johnson. This 
cartoon appeared a short time ago in the Saturday Evening Post. 
I wish I could show this cartoon to each Member of the House 
at close range. The cartoon pictures an old farmer sitting in an 
outside office room waiting his turn to see the man in the private 
office. On the other side of the door from the farmer, and in 
the private office, are a number of business men, manufacturers, 
merchants, and men representing the so-called business interests 
of the country. These men are holding a conference with a 
representative of the President of the United States. It ap- 
pears this representative may be a member of the Council of 
National Defense. The cartoonist pictures this representative 
of the President as saying to the business men with whom he is 
conferring: “The Government will help you get labor, advance 
you money, buy your products, assure you a good profit.” In 
the outside office room, where the farmer is sitting, on the wall 
are a number of big placards. One of these placards reads: 

We must have foed! Society ladies will volunteer to help on the 
farms. 

Another reads: 

America must feed the world! 
place farm laborers, 

Another reads: 

Food supply of first importance! Two million trained men taken 
from farms for other industries and Army. 

The old farmer reading these placards as he waits and having 
overheard what the representative of the President has told the 
business men to whom he has given audience muses to himself 
and says, Why don't he say that to me.” 

This cartoon has been the inspiration for a little verse by Mr. 
M. C. Miller, of Jamestown, N. Dak. It is very apropos to the 
discussion of this bill. I want to read it to you. I believe 
members of the committee will not only enjoy it but will also 
appreciate and be impressed by its logic and by the force of the 
argument it carries: 

WHY DON’T HE SAY THAT TO ME? 


The farmer sat in the anteroom, 
Awniting his turn to see 

The man our Erenet oon to meet 
Production’s emerge: 

He heard him tell the ieduntriale : 
“We'll furnish cash and supplies 

And liberal profit also grant 
If to these demands you rise.” 

Then the farmer piel “T can not see 
Just why he doesn’t say that to me. 


“To subdue the wastes and till the soil 

I have scrimped and worked and slaved; 
Three poor years and interest on loans 

Have taken all I have sav 
Now, without cash and badly in debt, 

I long to answer your ca 
And give you, Woodrow, what you wish— 

A victory crop in the fall. ` 
But how to do this I can not see 

Unless you decide to say that t to me. 


after the word 


Boy Scouts and school children re- 


“Till do my 
The limit ri 


best scant ap Son bit I have, 
„ o last years 

And bring a real bumper 
1d oo to Lge till you ered led * Enough, 


like to block roads and 
with solid trains to the great ATAN 
Ot wheat on your State-owned rails. 
This I could do, results sone see, 
If you would only say that to me.” 

[Laughter and applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. DILLON]. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, I have sent up an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ditton: Page 4, line 19, after the word 
a prescribe,” in line 19, insert: 

“Provided, Well-known and reputed criminals and vagrant classes of 
alleged laborers shall not be transported from one State to another.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
that. It is not germane to this bill. 

Mr. DILLON. It is a limitation. . 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Dakota 
desire to be heard? 

Mr. DILLON. Yes. It is a limitation upon this bill. It 
seems to me we have the right to restrict the kind of laborers 
that are going to be imposed on the people. It seems to me it 
needs no argument. It is a limitation. 

I will ask the gentleman to withhold his point of order any- 
way. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to extend my 
remarks. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, recently I had a letter from 
one of my farmer constituents, stating that he had entered 
into a cantract with a farm laborer in which he agreed to pay 
for one year’s labor on his farm at the rate of $104 a month. 

The farmers in my district are well able to pay for farm labor, 
but they want honest labor. In my State, our assessment roll 
shows $2,400 for every man, woman, and child. Every man, 
woman, and child has on the average $261 in the bank. 

We are able to pay for our farm labor, but we want efficient 
labor. We have had some experience during harvest times in 
the past when the freight trains would come in from the 
East. There would be upon the tops of every freight trai 
many honest, efficient laborers, and at the same time there were 
flonters, gamblers, and criminals from all parts of the country. 
Our jails were filled with criminals. I want to say to this 
committee we want to reserve our calabooses and our jails for 
our own citizens. [Applause.] We usually, in many of the 
towns, are compelled to have extra police to maintain order 
against the criminal classes that float in upon these occasions, 
In some instances citizens have organized and refused to allow 
them within the gates of the city. Many of them will not labor, 
will not work, will not toil. There are frequently robberies 
and larcenies and murders committed by some of these criminal 
classes. We ask you to protect these great farming sections 
of these States against the gambling and criminal classes. 
There ought tõbe a thorough examination made before any free 
rides shall be granted to the criminal classes. [Applause.] 

The farmers of my State want an honest market and efficient 
farm iabor. If they can get it, they will produce the food 
products. The people of my State are able to take care of 
local conditions in so far as seed is concerned. In those sections 
of the country where they have had a shortage of crops the aid 
provided in this bill is badly needed; it will help in increasing 
production and will help to win the war. To show the position 
taken by our State legislature in session last week I append 
the joint resolution passed by the legislature of my State: 


The following concurrent resolution has been adopted by the Legis- 
lature of the State of South Dakota: 


“Be it resolved by the Senate of the Legistature of the State of South 
Dakota assembled in ert: inary session at the State Capital, the 
House of Hepresentatices concurring: 

“That whereas th ee been a bill introduced in the Congress of 
the United States (a. R —— to appropriate money for the relief 
of farmers in procu n and feed f nae in certain enumer- 
ated Northwestern States, — — which South Is specifically named 
as one needing such 5 aid; 


slature now in extraordinary session, 75 — 
representatives present Hae all sections of the State, singi 
collectively, declare that to the best of their knowledge and bel 


he 
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farmers of South Dakota are not asking for Federal aid to procure 
seed and feed; and that the State is amply able and willing to aid, if 
necessery, any farmer who needs aid and that the few individual 
or isolated cases that may exist, if any, can and will be taken care of 
either by township or county aid. And, further, that the advertising 
South Dakota has received through H. R. 7795 has done her a great 
injustice, as South Dakota has never been more prosperous now, 
as proven by competent authority; be it further 

“Resolved, That engrossed copies of this resolution be prepared by 
the Secretary of the Senate and delivered by United States mail to 
the Secretary of the Senate of the United States; to the Chief Clerk 
of the House of Representatives of the United States; to the Secretary 
of Agriculture of the United States; and to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of South Dakota now serving in the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives.” 

W. H. McMASTER, 
President os the Senate. 
W. N. Van CAMP, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
A. C. ROBERTS, 
Speaker of the House. 
W. GARDNER, 
- Chief Olerk of the House. 

I ask for a vote on my amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 10, noes 25. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LEVER. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. DYER]. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, there has been a very strong effort 
by some distinguished members of this committee to stampede 
the committee into defeating this bill. However, in my judgment, 
the time that we have spent here upon it has been well spent, 
because it has been shown that the majority of the members of 
this committee are willing to look beyond and ahead of their own 
personal interests, and the majority of them are willing to for- 
get the fact that this legislation does not give their own par- 
ticular portions of the country any special benefit. I have 
supported this bill because I feel that it is needed to help win 
this war. The district I represent can not in any special way 
be benefited by it, because it is located a long way from this 
section. Other gentlemen here have supported the bill patri- 
otically, led by the splendid chairman of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. [Applause.] I want to say that whatever may have 
been said here by gentlemen, mostly by distinguished Demo- 
crats on the other side, in criticizing him has been said with- 
out avail, because Republicans and Democrats alike in this 
committee know that in the chairman of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee we have a man who stands first and last for his country 
against party and against politics. [Applause.] He is an able 
chairman of this committee, and the fact that he has been able 
to lead us through the stampede that has been organized 
against this bill is an evidence of the fact not only that he is 
strong and popular with the members of this committee, but also 
an evidence of the fact that this bill has merit, that it is 
needed; and the fact that some gentlemen desire to defeat it 
because they are afraid of losing some of their cheap labor, 
afraid that it will be drawn to fields where it will receive 
more pay, is not going to defeat the bill. The right of the peo- 
ple of this country to go where they can go and get the best 
wages has been the law of the Nation in the past, and I hope 
that this bill, written into law, will establish for all time to 
come the fact that men shall not be held in servitude in any 
section of this country, but that the right guaranteed them by 
the Constitution to go freely from one part of the country to 
another will be enforced to the end of the history of this 
country. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER, I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. SMITH]. 4 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen òf 
the committee, I ask to trespass upon your time briefly to call 
attention to the fact that the report of the Committee on Agri- 
culture on the pending bill contains this statement: 


The Committee on Agriculture recognizes that the farm-labor prob- 
lem is the most serious one that confronts the American farmer to-day. 


In that particular I agree with the committee, and it may 
be of interest to you to know what we are doing up in Michigan 
in relation to that. I believe we will secure labor upon the 
farm when we are ready to compete with the wages that are 
paid to the laboring man in the cities, factories, and elsewhere. 
I read from the Detroit Free Press of March 26, the day before 
yesterday. This is one of the leading papers in the State of 


Michigan, circulating throughout the United States, and has 

this to say: 

HELP FOR FARMERS BEING RECRUITED—VYACATIONISTS, IN ADDITION TO 
BOYS, SOUGHT FOR WAR WORK. 


To make sure there will be ample labor to cultivate and harvest crops, 
the United States Public Service Reserve started Monday a Stare: 
wide campaign here to enroll men who can give part time to the rais- 
8 an adequate food supply. Z 

he campaign, according to J. T. Lynn, State director, has nothing 
to do with the boys’ reserve. It is an entirely different movement to 
sip lement the other endeavors in increasing the food supply by 
utilizing labor that would not otherwise be put to farm work. 

“ There is available a host of men,” said Mr. Flynn, “ who will be able 
and glad to devote a part of their time this summer to farm work, if the 
country needs them. College students, E SoTi men, clerks, and 
other employees who have vacations should be willing to give them this 
year to productive work cut of doors. 

“Men who heretofore have worked at 8 are sought especially. 
Already employers in many communities are getting together and agree- 
ing to give up some of their men for limited peri 
eit fe expected to raise 

o raise an emergency force of 500,000 men throughout 
the United States who can give from cne to two days to a month on 
neighbo: 8. card been-prepared for the enrollment. 
It will have questions as to the time a recruit can give, between what 
SA The local headquarters are at 43 Washington Botlevard, in charges of 

eadq ers are a as on Boulevard, 0 
William B. Wreford. s 755 


This is one solution of the great problem of farm labor. It 
shows what Michigan is doing to solve the question. The action 
taken by this State can be taken by others. It is a question of 
organization not only for men but women and boys as well. Now 
is a time when everyone is called on to do his duty, and with 
sufficient help the solution of farm labor and production of suffi- 
cient food will be easy. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the Clerk proceed 
with the reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is withdrawn. The Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. That, in carrying out the purposes of this act, the Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized to cooperate with the tary of Labor 
or any other Federal, State, county, or pene oe department, agency, 
or officer, or with any person or with any association of farmers, Soard 
of trade, chamber of commerce, or si r organization. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. ? 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Lever, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the committee substitute for 
H. R. 7795, and had come to no resolution thereon: 

SOLDIERS AND SAILORS’ INSURANCE—CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 419). 

Mr. RAYBURN, Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on S. J. Res. 133, authorizing the granting of insurance under 
the act entitled “An act to authorize the establishment of 2 
Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” 
approved September 2, 1914, as amended by the act approved 
October 6, 1917, on application by a person other than the person 
to be insured. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman calls up the conference re- 
port. The Clerk will read it. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


to work on neigh- 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 133) authorizing the granting of insurance under 
the act entitled “An act to authorize the establishment of a 
Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” 
approved September 2, 1914, as amended by the act approved 
October 6, 1917, on application by a person other than the per- 
son to be insured, having met, after full and free conference 


have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 


Houses as follows: 
That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House, and agree to the same. 
T. W. Siss, 
Sas RAYBURN, 
S. E. WINSLOW, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
JoHN SHARP WILLIAMS, 
HOKE SMITH, 
REED SMOOT, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is nd quorum present. 
Mr. RAYBURN. I hope the gentleman will not insist upon that. 


1918. 


Mr. NORTON. I withdraw the point temporarily. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The only thing this does is to allow the 
relatives of the men who are captured and in German prisons 
to take out insurance for them. The time expires April 12, 
and I hope the gentleman will not insist on his point. 

Mr.. NORTON. Does the bill permit anyone other than the 
soldier to make this application for insurance unless the sol- 
dier is a prisoner of war? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Not at all, unless he is a prisoner in the 
hands of the enemy. 

Mr. NORTON. It does not permit the relative of a soldier to 
take out insurance for him 

Mr. RAYBURN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. NORTON. If he is not captured? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Oh, no; not at all. It allows anybody in 
the permitted class of beneficiaries to take out insurance for any 
man who before the 12th of April is a prisoner in the hands of 
the enemy. 

Mr. NORTON. The 12th of April of this year? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand, the conference report ac- 
cepts the bill as it passed the House. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The Senate receded absolutely from its 
amendment. 

Mr. NORTON. I withdraw the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. x 

TRAINING OF MEN ABOVE MILITARY AGE. 

Mr. TILSON. I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Record on the subject of physical training in the Army 
and Navy, and especially of men above military age. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 


extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: : 

S. 3401. An act to authorize the President to reduce tempo- 
rarily the course of instruction at the United States Naval 
Academy; and 

S. 3404. An act to authorize the President to drop from the 
rolls any naval or Marine Corps officer absent without leave 
for three months, or who has been conyicted of any offense 
punishable by confinement in the penitentiary by the civil au- 
thorities, and prohibiting such officer’s reappointment. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. ° 


By unanimous consent, Mr. MORGAN, Mr. MCFADDEN, Mr. RAGS- 
DALE, and Mr. Sarra of Michigan were given leave to extend 
their remarks in the RECORD. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly, at 6 o'clock and 12 
minutes p. m., the House adjourned until Friday, March 29, 
1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of War, transmitting 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination-of Ashley River, S. C., from the Standard Wharf 
of the Virginia Chemical Co.. to Lambs, with a view to improy- 
ing the channel to a depth of not less than 8 feet (H. Doc. No. 
1001) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of War, transmitting 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of Little Sarasota Bay, Fla., from Sarasota Bay to 
Venice (H. Doc. No. 1002); to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and ordered to be printed. 7 

8. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of War, transmitting 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of Harbor at Corea, Me. (H. Doc. No. 1003) ; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of War, transmitting 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of Buffalo Harbor, Buffalo Creek, 
and Buffalo Ship Canal, N. Y., with a view to increasing the 
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dimensions thereof to meet the demands of present and pros- 
pective commerce (H. Doc. No. 1004); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed with illustra- 
tions. 

5. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of mouth of the Cowlitz River, Wash., for the 
purpose of determining the advisability of the construction of 
a jetty or other means of deepening the channel (H. Doc. No. 
1005) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. MAPES, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9956) to provide for the 
building of houses within the District of Columbia for Govern- 
ment employees and others, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 420), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. ' 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9900) authorizing 
the President during the existing emergency to sell war supplies, 
materials, and equipment heretofore or hereafter purchased, 
acquired, or manufactured by the United States, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 424), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9570) to amend 
articles 52 and 53 of section 1342 of the Revised Statutes as 
amended by an act entitled “An act making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
and for other purposes,” approved August 29, 1916, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 423), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 


referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 


Mr. HULL of Iowa, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8848) to correct the mili- 
tary record of John P. Chesley, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 421), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 1217) for the relief of George Le Clear, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 422), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9744) granting an increase of pension to Henry Langly, and 
the same was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: A bill (H. R. 11100) to amend 
section 92 of the act approved April 30, 1900, entitled “An act to 
provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” as amended 
by section 8 of chapter 258, 36th Statutes at Large, approved 
May 27, 1910; to the Committee on the Territories. 

Mr. RUSSELL: Resolution (H. Res, 295) regulating admis- 
sion to the gallery; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 270) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the State of South Dakota, 
indorsing the peace terms of the President of the United States 
and pledging cooperation and hearty support in the prosecution 
of the war; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11101) granting a pension 
to Anna R. Wright; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11102) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Holmes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11103) granting an increase of pension to 
Conrad Goodell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIS: A bill (H. R. 11104) granting a pension to 
Christian R. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 11105) granting a pension to 
Mirinda E. Lineback; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11106) for the relief of 
Robert W. Pool; to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. McLEMORBE: A bill (H. R. 11107) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Frank E. Hill; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. — 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11108) granting a pension to James D. 
White; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11109) granting an increase of pension. to 
Rosalie I. L. McCoy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11110) granting a pension to James H. 
Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 11111) granting a pension to 
Annie Elizabeth Clark; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 11112) granting a pension to 
Martha E. Richards; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 11113) granting an increase 
of pension to John Slater; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 11114) granting a pension 
to Melissa O. Downs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. STRONG: A bill (H. R. 11115) granting a pension to 
Christie Fish; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TALBOTT: A bill (H. R. 11116) granting a pension to 
Effie Flynn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WATKINS: A bill (H. R. 11117) granting a pension 
to Mary A. Ames; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 

By Mr. WHITE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11118) granting an 
increase of pension to James McCammon; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 11119) granting a pension 
to Jeanette Spencer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11120) granting an increase of pension to 
Harvey H. Shelton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETG. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolution of the National 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America offering the services of 
that organization to the country; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. ; 

Also (by request), resolution adopted by a meeting at Peters- 
burg, Alaska, held under the auspices of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union asking for immediate war prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of the Bar Association of the 
Hawaiian Islands favoring an increase of salaries for their 
judges; to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also (by request), resolution of the St. Edna’s Literary 
Society, Camden, N. J., relative to the independence of Ireland 
and other small nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of the Oakwood Farm Club, 
Macon, Mo., asking that the minimum price of $1.50 per bushel 


for all good corn unsold be established; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Missouri Federation 
cf Women’s Clubs against increase in postage on second-class 
matter; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GLYNN: Memorial of Employees’ Association of 
Lower Naugatuck Valley, Conn., favoring passage of bill rela- 
tive to payment of excess profits and income tax; to the Com- 
mittec on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Petition of the Scandinavian 
Temperance Union, of Moline, III., representing 2,000 voters, for 
the prohibition of the use of grains or other foodstuffs in the 
manufacture of malt, vinous, or fermented liquors during the 
period of the present war in order to further the conservation 
of food; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition cf members of the Southern 
Medical Association, supporting House bill 9563, to give officers 
of the Medical Reserve Corps of the Army advanced rank; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Resolutions adopted by the Waseca 
County (Minn.) Clergymen’s Association, protesting against in- 
creased postage rates on periodicals; to the Comm‘ttee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of R. J. B. Jackson, William E. Mason, Mabel 
L. Queen, Mrs. L. P. Norvell, and 39 others, all citizens of the 
State of Colorado, praying for immediate war prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Resoiution of Woon- 
socket (R. I.) District Medical Society, favoring passage of 
Senate bill 3748 and House bill 9563, creating advance rank for 
2 of Medical Reserve Cerps; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Memorial of Polish people of New Brit- 
ain, Conn., protesting against the new partition of Poland; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. McKEOWN: Memorial of Weleetka (Okla.) Council 
of Defense relative to crushing propaganda of the Huns; to the 


Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. OSBORNE: Memorial of Civil War veterans of Los 
Angeles, Cal., asking an increase of $25 per month in pensions 
5 soldiers of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: Petition of citizens of the eleventh con- 
gressional district of New York relative to deporting enemy 
aliens; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, of Wakefield, R. I., favoring passage of act grant- 
ing citizenship to American women who marry foreigners; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. - 

Also. petition of Workingmen’s Independent Political Club. of 
Providence, R. I.. favoring passage of the act to give soldiers 
and sailors the rigħt to vote; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Memorial of Bethany English Lutheran 
Church, of New Castle, Pa., favoring war emergency prohi- 
bition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, New Castle, 
Pa., for war emergency prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. - 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of John Dillon Literary Club, of 
Meriden, Conn., pledging loyalty and allegiance; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: Petition of Cleavenger Post, No. 93, 
Grand Army of the Republic; of Spencer, W. Va., favoring the 
passage of pension legislation granting soldiers of the Civil 
War $50 per month pension; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, = 


